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This Is the House That Jack Built 


ITH the forward-moving precision of the child- 
hood rhyme, Government supervision of the coal 
industry is progressing. After six months’ duration 
fixed prices were removed April 1, on the assumption 
that the after-effects of the strike were past and that 
the coal business should be allowed to go forward on 
a normal basis. Business would have proceeded nor- 
mally had it not been for the curtailment in production 
resulting from the strike on the railroads beginning 
early that month. Through control of the railroads 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been, and is 
still, engaged i: trying to set aright the coal situation. 
First an order was issued directing eastward thou- 
sands of coal cars which had strayed west of the 
Mississippi during the coal strike last winter. Then 
came the order directing the carriers to give the mines 
at least 50-per cent car supply before permitting cars 
to be given for other uses, and also prohibiting the 
loading of automobiles in open-top cars. The situation 
in the Northwest next engaged the attention of the 
commission, and shipments of bituminous coal to Lake 
Erie for transshipment to the Northwest were pooled. 
New England, believing that a serious shortage 
existed, begged for and obtained an order giving pref- 
erence and priority to shipments destined for coastwise 
movement to that section. At the same time the com- 
mission made the 50-per cent order a 100-per cent 
mandate, directing that for thirty days open-top. cars 
should be used for coal until all requirements were 
met. Now other sections of the country, notably New 
York, are coming forward, claiming preference. 

Each order requires another to correct, or attempt 
to correct, the situation it inevitably produces as a 
byproduct of its main purpose. Each priority demands 
another to protect the next in line. Just as all the 
coastwise coal cannot be sent to New England even 
for a short time, no matter what her need, without 
crippling New York, so New England and New York 
cannot have all the coal without hurting New Jersey. 

Priorities do not create coal; they simply pyramid 
trouble. Do not be deceived in the least—we now have 
a coal shortage. It can be shown by statistics that 
production is now sufficient for actual current consump- 
tion and exports if evenly distributed, that production 
from Jan. 1 or from April 1 has been greater this 
year than last, that conditions are on the mend, and that 
after all there is reason to believe that sufficient coal 
to protect the country can be produced before snow flies. 
The difficulty with this line of reasoning is that there 
is no quantitative measure of a coal shortage that can 
take into account the psychology of this situation. More 
bituminous coal is needed at once—the more the better 
—because every consumer is in a panic about his supply. 
No amount of reasoning will induce him to go out of 
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the market until conditions get better and prices go 
down. The shortage is from 75 to 90 per cent imaginary, 
but imagination is a powerful thing. Will anyone chal- 
lenge the statement that many who are eagerly seeking 
coal at any price already have a normal stock on hand, 
but have been scared by the cries of shortage? 

But why, it is asked, if production is now at a rate 
sufficient to care for actual current consumption, are 
railroads confiscating coal, public utilities threatening 
to shut down and factories closed for want of coal? 
Because the production is not being distributed in 
accordance with requirements, but in accord with price 
paid. The same situation prevailed from June, 1917, 
to April 1, 1918. The two situations are parallel in 
almost every respect. The country was at war then 
and is now; then with Germany, today with the after- 
effects of that war. Prices upset distribution in 1917, 
and the Fuel Administrator thought we were short 
50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, whereas careful 
estimates show that we lacked only some 10,000,000 
tons to fill actual needs the country over. 

The measures that have so far been taken to relieve 
the situation, excepting only the order giving absolute 
preference to coal in the distribution of open-top cars, 
are but patch-work, certain only to heap trouble on 
trouble. The season is young. Do not wait until next 
spring to handle the situation as it may have to be 
handled. Profit by the sad experience of 1917 and the 
winter which followed. The Car Service Commission of 
the American Railway Association has arranged liaison 
with the railroads, but liaison is insufficient and incom- 
plete unless the coal industry itself is tied in. Dr. Gar- 
field solved the dstribution problem when he took the 
coal industry into partnership, after the two had worked 
at cross purposes for six months. 

The coal industry has as much brains today as in 
1918 andemore experience; it is just as patriotic as 
during the war. Let the public—through the Govern- 
ment—the railroads and the coal industry re-establish 
the triumvirate of leadership and quickly decide whether 
it be better: to temporize for a few months or go the 
limit at once, in order that our coal troubles may be 
over by fall, instead of just beginning. 





The New England Order 


ERVICE Order No. 6 of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission purposes to limit exports of bituminous 
coal by vessel to the extent necessary to provide New 
England and other sections on the Atlantic seaboard 
with necessary coal. The language of the order is not 
clear—the technical details by which New England is 
to have priority and preference in coal dumped at tide- 
water piers are not generally understood and are far 


from clearly expressed. Some time will be required to 
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develop the methods by which the interested railroads 
will set about the actual application of what is the 
plain purpose of those who framed the order. In the 
meantime speculation is rife as to whether the purpose 
can and will be achieved. 


Plainly the order is an effort to give New England 
more coal by water. It has no other aim. The original 
request was for the absolute embargoing of export 
movement, to which all official Washington turned a 
deaf ear. We understand the order to say that a ship- 
per of coal may bill his car of coal to any inland 
customer he chooses or he may bill it to a tidewater 
pool. No preference is ordered in the supply of cars 
or in the transportation of the car of coal as between 
a consignee, say, in Michigan, a railroad for fuel, a 
Lake pool or a tidewater pool. But once having the 
car as a credit in a tidewater pool the order, in spirit 
if not in letter, provides that that coal shall not be 
dumped into a boat for export destination if a New 
England or other coastwise consumer offers a boat in 
which to load the coal. Service Order No. 6 does not 
read thus in so many words and the order may not 
have been so drawn as to withstand the scrutiny of 
lawyers, but we believe that in a short time it will 
operate as we have outlined. 


The order is not popular among tidewater shippers. 
It probably appeals to them as an unwarranted inter- 
ference with their business. Some would rather not 
produce coal than be forced to ship it to New England. 
It seems to us inevitable, however, that the order 
will do that for which it is proposed. The greater 
part of the coal that can be either shipped coastwise 
or as export reaches tide at Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads. Shippers on the Baltimore & Ohio and Western 
Maryland railroads with an outlet at Baltimore have 
little opportunity to ship West and have limited facil- 
ities for reaching inland consumers. 


Tidewater is the logical outlet for a considerable 
portion of the production originating on these two 
roads. The fields in southern West Virginia have 
outlets both East and West but it is not unusual for 
the Western outlets to become choked and to be 
embargoed. Witness the experience of last winter dur- 
ing the strike, when to maintain the full operation of 
the non-union mines in these fields it was necessary to 
dump thousands of cars at Hampton Roads because 
they could not be transported West and were not 
required in inland Eastern markets. ” 


it follows that unless the operators deliberately and 
perhaps illegally curtail production, some minimum 
quantity of coal must be consigned to tidewater from 
West Virginia fields, and New England is certain to 
have first call on this coal at tidewater piers. Mr. J. 
J. Storrow, whose address is Boston, Mass., must 
depend upon his privilege of being able to put his boats 
alongside the piers with preference and priority for 
coal to coax the owner of the coal to come to terms, for 
he must buy the coal before he can have it. 


Exports will not be seriously affected after Order No. 
6 has been in operation for a few weeks, principally 
for the reason that, barring further labor trouble on 
the railroads, production will increase and so far this 
year the capacity of the coal dumping piers has not 
been reached. There is one advantage in the method 
the Government has taken to get coal to New England— 
the responsibility of taking care of the fuel supply 
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of a very important section of our country has been 
placed impartially on the industry as a whole and not 
left to the few. 





Miners’ Indifference Retards Production 


T IS easy to blame the railroads for all the shortage 

in»supply of coal, but it is evident from -reports 
coming from the mines that some improvement could 
be effected were the coal diggers more inclined to do 
their part. It daily happens in every field that there 
are cars left over at the end of the day and it nearly 
always happens that cars are left over on Saturday 
night—cars that, if loaded, could travel far on their 
way before Monday night. This condition arises from 
the fact that the miners know full well that there 
will be each day and week oniy so many cars to fill 
and that if these cars are not loaded today they will 
still be on hand to load the next day. 

Not until each and every car has been loaded the day 
it is placed can the miners and operators place full 
responsibility on the carriers. True, not in the first 
week every mine began following this practice, nor even 
in the second week, would there be an increasé in car 
supply, but if continued for a few weeks the turn-around 
on cars would begin to make itself felt in a better car 
supply. It is car days we are short of now, and a car 
day lost at the mines because the miner has a headache 
and does not feel like going to work or because it is 
Saturday afternoon and he would like to lay off means 
lost production. 

It is useless to argue that what can be put off until 
tomorrow need not be done today. Why should not the 
miner feel some measure of national responsibility in 
this time of coal shortage and do his part by working 
hard the few days that the shortage of cars permits 
him to labor? Speed up the turn around; get some 
action at the mines by telling your men what they are 
doing by loafing any day or part of a day that there 
is an empty car behind the tipple. 





A Question of Ownership 


EW are the central-station plants which are owned 

by a capitalist, who is primarily a coal operator, 
or by a subsidiary of a company organized with mine 
operation in view. Coal operators and mine-operating 
companies have too frequently failed to visualize their 
opportunities and too rarely entered a field which quite 
naturally belongs to them. 

Coal operators leave the organization of power plants 
to central-station men, who open up new mines at once 
or some time later, and so add unnecessarily to the 
number of operations, and by their steady work upset 
the balance of the field. One would expect that the 
operator would see the advantage to himself in con- 
tinuous operation and build a central-station plant for 
the supply of local operators and industrial plants, 
rather than leave the opportunity to others. 

There seems to be a likelihood that there will soon 
be central-station plants the country over. They might 
as well belong to the coal operator as to a member of 
the electrical industry. They might as well be sup- 
plied with impure coal and slack from mines now exist- 
ing as with the whole coal of mines opened especially 
for that purpose. 
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Survey Study of Stocks 
Nearly Completed 


The study being made by the 
Geological Survey and the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission of stocks and 
requirements of coal is nearing com- 
pletion and a preliminary survey of 
the situation will be published in a 
few days. 


Railroad Strike Breaks 
Out Again 
During the past week switchmen 
and other railroad men have been 
on strike in the East, after it was 
thought that the men were going to 
stay at work until the Wage Board 
makes its award. The strike has 
tied up the Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
and Hagerstown gateways and seri- 
ously interfered with freight move- 
ment for nearly a week. 


Coal Rates to St. Louis Upheld 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has dismissed the application of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
that St. Louis and East St. Louis 
be regarded as .a common terminal 
with respect to the freight rates on 
coal from Indiana and Illinois. The 
commission held that the 20c. addi- 
tional rate for the transfer of coal 
across the Missippi River to St. 
Louis was not unreasonable. 











Gas Association Protests 
Coal Exports 

The American Gas Association 
filed with Attorney General Palmer, 
June 18, a protest against the heavy 
exportations of coal. Part of the 
protest reads: “The association ap- 
peals to you to exercise whatever 
authority may be vested in your 
office to bring about an immediate 
reduction in the volume of coal now 
being exported beyond the limits of 
the United States and its posses- 
sions. A similar appeal has been 
made to the President by formal 
resolution which fully explains the 
urgency of the situation from the 
standpoint of gas companies en- 
deavoring to maintain an_ indis- 
pensable service to 45,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States.” 





Canadian Roads Revoke Freight 
Prepayment on Coal 

Canadian railroads have yielded 
to the protest against prepayment 
of American coal shipped into the 
Dominion and no longer will require 
prepayment of that portion of the 
charges between the border and 
destination. The American railroads 
are still requiring prepayment of 
their portion of the charges on the 
ground that there is no practical 
way of collecting their portion of 
the charges in American money at 
Canadian destination points. The 
American carriers suggest that they 
will be glad to discuss the matter 





with all those concerned in case the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
cares to call a conference for that 
purpose. Steps to secure such a 
conference are being undertaken by 
George H. Cushing, the managing 
director of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association. It is hoped to 
have present at the conference a 
representative of the British Em- 
bassy and of the Canadian Mission 
in Washington. 
Commerce Bodies Favor Anti- 
Strike Laws | 

Two proposals dealing with the 
right of employees of public service 
orporations to strike were submitted 
June 9 by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce to a vote of commercial 
organizations comprising its mem- 
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bership. The two recommendations 
were that strikes by employees of 
all public service corporations per- 
forming service essential to the lives, 
health, well being and comfort of 


the people should be explicitly pro- _ 


hibited by law, and that suitable tri- 
bunals should be created by law to 
adjudicate differences between such 
employees and their employers, the 
decisions to be final and binding on 
both parties. 





France Receives German Coal 

On June 14 the Reparations Com- 
mission announced in Paris that up 
to May 30 German deliveries of coal 
to France under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles amounted to 4,686,000 tons. 





Steamship Line Acquires 
Coal Acreage 
Victor S. Fox and associates, who 
recently purchased control of the 
Consolidated Maritime Lines, have 
organized the, Crystal Coal Corpo- 
ration, which has acquired a sub- 
stantial coal acreage in Virginia so 
that a steady fuel supply may be ob- 


tained for the tonnage of the Mari-° 


time Lines. The new organization 
is incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware. 

The Maritime Lines, organized 
about a year ago, purchased a 200,- 
000-ton fleet of vessels from the 
Shipping Board and is negotiating 





for the purchase of additional ton- 
nage. It has a contract with Italian 
interests for 2,000,000 tons of coal. 





Mine Managers’ Varied 
Interests 

An editorial notice in the present 
issue calls attention to the varied 
interests of the mine manager, on 
whom rests the burden of creating 
new communities and establishing 
not only the mining but almost all 
other activities. Mining towns bear 
the impress of their originators and 
are good or bad according to the 
mental and moral plan on which 
they are conceived. The issue of 
Oct. 7, a Safety and Welfare 
Number, will emphasize the human 
engineering that every mining com- 
munity needs. 


Would End World’s Coal Need 

Affirming that America, Germany, 
England, France and Belgium in 
1919 produced 210,000,000 tons less 
than in 1913, Otto Hue, at the Inter- 
national Economic Conference, at 
Frankfort-am-Main in May advo- 
cated an international coal confer- 
ence at which all nations would be 
represented and all would have 
equal rights. 





P. B. Noyes Leaves Coblenz 

Pierepont B. Noyes, American 
observer on the Rhineland High 
Commission, left Coblenz on June 
20 for England. He expects to sail 
for the United States July 14. Mr. 
Noyes was adviser on conservation 
matters to Dr. Garfield when the 
latter was U. S. Fuel Administrator. 





Federal Trade Commission 
Issues Cost Report for 
March 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has just issued its third monthly 
cost report, covering operations in 
March. The report shows a slight 
decrease in cost of production—9 
cents per ton—due to better running 
time at the mines in March com- 
pared with February. 





Appropriations by Congress 

Reach Nearly Five Billions 

Chairman Good, of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, on June 14 
issued an end of the session state- 
ment of appropriations and expendi- 
tures, showing that expenditures 
authorized for the fiscal year open- 
ing July 1 aggregate nearly $5,000,- 
000,000. Total regular, permanent 
annual and miscellaneous appropria- 
tions and deficiency appropriations 
aggregates $4,859,890,827.30. Mr. 
Good also made public a revised 
statement furnished by the Secre- 
tary in which it was estimated that 
receipts for the fiscal year 1920 
would be $7,691,157,196, and estim- 
ated expenditures during that period 
would be $12,008,048,051. 























John E. Lloyd 


President of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 


OHN E. LLOYD, president of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association, has been 
connected with the coal and lumber trade for 
about twenty years. He was born in Germantown 
in 1878, and since his graduation from Haverford 
College in 1900, has been affiliated with the Wil- 
liam M. Lloyd Co., of Philadelphia, of which he is 
president. This company was organized by Mr. 
Lloyd’s father, the late William M. Lloyd, in 1868. 

Mr. Lloyd also is president of the Philadelphia 
Coal Exchange and is a member of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, Chamber of Commerce and 
Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia. He is vice- 
president of the Braganza Lumber Co., vice-presi- 
dent of the Branford Lumber Co., both of Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; first vice-president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; ex-president 
of the Sales Managers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
and president of the Philadelphia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, one of the oldest societies of 
its kind in existence. 

During the World War at the request of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, the retail lumber 
yards in the Hastern district formed an emergency 
bureau to assist the Government in the purchase 
and distribution of lumber from large stocks in 
the Eastern retail yards. Mr. Lloyd was elected 
chairman of this emergency committee and in 
that capacity moved to Washington early in 1917. 

Through their national organization Mr. Lloyd 
also represented the retail coal merchants of the 


country, acting as 
February, 1919. 


resident vice-president until 
During that period he _ spent 
most of his time in the Washington office of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association and 
rendered valuable service not only to the retail- 
ers but to the Fuel Administration and the public. 

Mr. Lloyd’s qualities of leadership were strik- 
ingly demonstrated during the recent teamsters’ 
strike in Philadelphia, when he drove a truck, 
without protection, and delivered coal from early 
morning until late at night. When the peril of this 
undertaking was called to his attention he replied 
that he wouldn’t ask his men to do something he 
was not willing to undertake. 

He has a host of friends in the coal and lumber 
business and is held in unusually high regard and 
esteem by his employees. At present he is deeply 
interested in the open-shop activities of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, being a staunch supporter of 
this movement. 

Mr. Lloyd is a member of the Union League, 
Markham Club and Church Club, Philadelphia ; 
Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa.; St. Nicholas 
Club, New York; Manufacturers’ Club, Charlotte, 
S: C.; Cape. Fear Club, Wilmington, N.. C.; West 
Chester Golf and Country Club and the Tedyffrin 
Club. 

His home is Valley Brook Farm, Downingtown,’ 
Pa., where he devotes much of his ‘attention to 
the raising of pure bred Jersey cattle and other 
forms of farm activities. 
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MAIN-SHAFT TIPPLE WITH ITS HOIST HOUSE AND CONCRETE-BASE WALL 


This tipple has four loading tracks, two picking tables and loading booms. 
weight lifted per ton of coal, lowering the necessary hoisting speed and even, it is said, saving the coal from disintegration. 


The hoisting is done in skips, thus lessening the dead 
Note 


the permanence of the hoist house, which is of brick and covered with asbestos shingles. 


How the Valier Shaft Mine Was Quickly 
Developed for Large Daily Output—ll 


Hoist Can Raise 26 Tons Per Minute, Equal to 1,560 Tons 
Per Hour, and Has Actually Handled 1,058 Tons in That 
Period of Time — Alternating-Current Coal and Spring- 
Draft Mine Cars Are Among the Interesting Features 


By CARL SCHOLZ 
Charlestown, W. Va. 


AST week’s installment described the surface equip- 
ment at the Valier mine, Valier, Ill., and it is the 
function of this second article to briefly outline the 

underground operations first, describing, however, the 
hoisting equipment which acts as a link between the 
two and in this case has novel characteristics. 





The airshaft hoist house contains a 9 x 7-ft. drum 
hoist driven by a 250-hp. 2,300-volt motor through 
herringbone gears. This machine is equipped with the 
necessary safety devices to automatically bring the hoist 
to a stop. The contactors and resistance for this ma- 
chine are placed in the basement on account of the 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE ENTIRE MINE PLANT 
On the right is the washhouse, in the center the shop, the fan and the airshaft tipple and on the extreme left the main shaft 
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PLAN OF SURFACE BUILDINGS AT MINE SHOWING TRACK LAYOUT AROUND TIPPLES 


The various buildings are grouped near hoisting coal. It will be noted that there handy to the main hoist, to be used if the 
the airshaft, for it is by this opening that is no power plant. Because of a lack company changes its policy in this regard. 
the men descend and all material is deliv- of water it was judged best to buy power, Plenty of room is left between the rail- 
ered to the mine, the other shaft being oc- but conditions may change and space is road tracks so that there is ample room 
cupied by skips which are suited only for reserved for an engine and boilerhouse for moving between cars. 


noise and heat generated by them. ‘This house also” set and the hoist equipment, the latter consisting of 

contains the main switchboard and all distributing one semi-automatic 1,350-hp. 55-r.p.m. 550-volt shunt- 

panels, since an engineer is on duty in this building wound direct-current motor connected direct to a single 

continuously. Immediately behind the hoist house is cylindrical drum 9 ft. in diameter. The motor-generator 

the 2,000-kva. transformer station. set consists of a 1,000-kva. generator, an 1,100-hp. 
The main hoist house contains the motor-generator motor and a 31,000-lb. flywheel. 
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Bottom Plan 


AN ALL-AROUND SAFETY-FIRST MINE CAR IS EMPLOYED AT THE VALIER MINE 
Spring draft riggings, stiff couplings, above all it is a safe car, for it will not be jerked violently like a car with a three- 
large capacity and roller bearings are pro- spread _ coal dust along the roads through link coupling. Dispensing with two coup- 
vided in the standard Valier mine car, but loose doors nor will it catch clothing nor ling links will add also to the life of the car. 
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This hoist is capable of handling eighteen tons of 
coal in forty-two seconds, which includes the eight 
seconds allowed for the dumping of the coal. Under 
test the tipple has actually dumped 1,058 tons per hour. 
This machine can be operated either from the platform 
in the hoist house or from the bottom of the shaft. It 
has not only the regular automatic control and a switch 
in the shaft tower but it is also equipped with a solenoid 
brake. Every hoisting outfit is substantial. 
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Heading 
Machine 


By using a ma- 
chine which un- 
dercuts, shears, 


breaks down and 


loads the _ coal 
the Valier mine 
has made unusual 
speed: in driving 
its entries, pro- 
viding at the 


same time more 
solid walls and a 
more lasting roof. 
Powder’ shatters 
the ribs and roof 
and makes main- 
tenance costs of 
permanent road- 
ways heavy. By 
this machine 50 
to 60 ft. of road- 


way have been 
driven in 24 
hours. 





Power for the mine is received at a potential of 
33,000-volts in an outdoor station containing three 
667-kva. transformers, protected by aluminum-cell light- 
ning arresters. These step down the current to 2,300 
volts, which is the working pressure for the larger 
motors on the surface and in the mine. The power 
for small motors and light is stepped down to 220 volts. 

Power for underground use is taken in three single 
lead-cov.red conductors to a distributing board at the 





Bank at Valier 


No mining vil- 
lage should be 
without a_ bank, 
not only to take 
in savings but as 
aeeymbol of 
thrift. 
a_ well-appointed 

The 
in the 
exact center of 
the 
is no other than 
Carl Scholz, the 
this 


Valier has 


institution. 


depositor 


illustration 


author of 


article. 
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PLAN AND CROSS SECTIONS OF THE LANDING SHOWING WAITING ROOM, CHECK ROOM AND MACHINE SHOP 


July 1, 1920 


bottom of the shaft, and thence through armored cables 
buried in trenches it is distributed to the various sub- 
stations or motor generators. Near the shaft bottom 
is a charging station for locomotive batteries where 
direct current is obtained from a 300-kva. motor- 
generator set that feeds into the trolleys. As the mine 
grows it is intended to put one motor-generator set in 
each quarter of the operation and feed direct current 
into the trolley lines at these points, thus obviating 
long feed wires. 


CUTTERS OPERATED BY ALTERNATING CURRENT 


The mining machines are operated by alternating- 
current motors drawing their energy supply from sub- 
stations, each consisting of three 25-kva. transformers 
and located on each panel. This system of distribution 
insures against drop in voltage and prevents accidents 
that might be involved in maintaining overhead con- 
ductors. During the early development period armored 
lead-covered cables may be somewhat more costly than 
would be the relatively unprotected direct-current wiring 
which would serve the same purpose, but with a mine of 
large extraction the increased cost of heavy wires or 
the drop in voltage, with its attendant troubles to direct- 
current motors, will in the end many times outweigh 
the apparent greater cost in the early stages. The 
best indication of this is that in this mine with a pro- 
duction of 600,000 tons of coal only one mining machine 
motor to date has needed any repairs. 

The mine is equipped with 300 53-ton cars fitted with 
roller-bearing wheels. The cars are built wide and low 
so as to require the least effort in loading. They are 
equipped with a one-spring draw bar. The motive power 
is supplied by locomotives which can be operated either 
by storage battery or trolley. Each of these has 100 
A-8 Edison cells. This arrangement has proved quite 
satisfactory. When traveling on entries 250-volt current 
is drawn from the overhead trolley and the machines 
have a speed of five miles per hour. When going into 
the room on the battery the speed is automatically 
reduced to 34 miles per hour. The combination feature 
makes it possible to reduce the battery capacity to a 
minimum. 

For hauling on the main roads 15-ton Idcomotives 
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are used. On the main entries the roadways are laid 
with a gage of 44 in., the rail weighing 56 lb. per yard 
and resting on standard wood ties. Thirty-pound rails 
on steel ties are employed on panel entries and in rooms, 
The tracks in the rooms are laid with four ties to a 
30-ft. rail. The main-road track is bonded with copper 
bonds electrically welded. 

The undercutting equipment consists of shortwall 
machines with 7-ft. cutter bars. In part the rapid 
development of this mine has been due to the use of 
two entry-driving machines that undercut, break down 
and load coal in one operation. In many instances 50 
to 60 ft. of entry were driven with one machine in 
24 hours. This feature was of special importance in 
the early stages of development, for it eliminated ex- 
plosives, not only reducing the risk of gas explosion 
but also avoiding injury to the roof and ribs. On account 
of the overlying slate, which rapidly disintegrates when 
exposed to the atmosphere, it is important to leave some 
top coal in place, and for this the entry-driving ma- 
chines can be made to provide. An inspection of the 
mine after two years of operation will convince anyone 
of the advantage secured by the shearing of the ribs 
and the elimination of blasting. Throughout the in- 
stallation every precaution has been taken to safeguard 
the mine against explosions of gas and dust. These pre- 
cautions include the adoption of alternating-current 
motors and the use of electric safety lamps. 


EXPECT TO GET 70 PER CENT OF PANEL COAL 


The mine is laid out on the panel system. The shaft 
bottom, which lies parallel to the railroad tracks, is 
arched with brick and will have, when completed, a 
storage capacity on its two tracks of a hundred cars. 
The empty cars are stored on both sides of the shaft 
bottom. A four-entry system running east and west 
divides the mine into two sections. The breakthroughs 
between the two pairs of entries were made as few 
in number as possible in order to avoid leakage of air. 
The butt entries are driven on a three-entry plan, with 
a roadway in the center and air returns on each side. 
The panel entries contain fifteen 25-ft. rooms driven on 
85 ft. centers. Breakthroughs are driven 50 ft. apart, 
trus leaving the pillars 60 ft. square. Each panel is 





MAIN-SHAFT HOIST AND FLYWHEEL MOTOR-GENERATOR SET AT THE VALIER MINE 


This hoist under test has raised 1,058 tons in the space of one hour, 


In the illustration will be noted: Switchboard and hoist- 


ing motor on the right, automatic brake control to the left of the engineer, the hoisting drum being behind him; on the extreme 
left the flywheel motor-generator set. 
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separated from the other by a 25-ft. pillar. By this 
method about 40 per cent of -the coal is recovered as 
the workings advance, and it is expected that it will be 
possible to draw all the room pillars, thus securing an 
extraction of about 70 per cent from the panels. The 
exact method of extracting these pillars has, as yet, not 
been determined. 

The coal company has laid off 120 acres adjoining the 
town of Valier into town lots, and built 25 miners’ 
houses of ten different designs, ranging from three to six 
rooms. These are being sold to employees at cost. It 
is the policy of the company not to own or operate any 
stores and it encourages all its employees to own their 
own homes. Over two hundred houses have been built 
by outside interests and a considerable civic spirit is 
manifested by all the inhabitants. The town is lighted 
by electricity, and sidewalks, sewers and water supply 
are now being installed. The various designs of houses, 
including both frame and stucco construction, present 
an appearance not usually found in mining communities, 
The business section contains a number of attractive 
and well-stocked mercantile shops, and a bank that com- 
pares well with the financial institutions of larger 
municipalities. 


MAKE RAPID GROWTH IN RECORD TONNAGES 


About six hundred men are now daily employed at 
this mine and up to the first of April few idle days were 
experienced at this plant. It is because of the unceasing 
efforts and loyalty of all those connected with the com- 
pany that this property has been developed so rapidly, 
with few minor injuries and no fatal accidents during 
the first thirty months of its existence. The increase in 
tonnage is perhaps best appreciated by noting the ton- 
nages and dates set forth in the following tables: 


Date When Date When 
Tonnage First Hoisted Tonnage First Hoisted 
Sie alata etstevass ts Nove 222019185 2,500. -..6.....-.- Oct. 28, 1919 
1000 See tele cts Webs 24240 949 ee 0008 cutter «aise css ton 29, 1920 
1,500 .:: sche. os IM Aye 215 9 Om Os0 OO eieretets te ocr ie'e 0x0 1, 1920 
2000 aici cte tects ocane'e Oct eile 1919 First coal hoisted May 10, 1918 


Coal Mining in Australia Shows 


Promise of Expansion 


Output in Queensland Almost Normal Last Year De- 
spite Shipping Strike—Extensive New Areas 
Being Developed at?Bowen 


OAL-MINING in Queensland, Australia, has of late 
shown signs of expansion, and there are indications 
that in this and succeeding years the output will be 
considerably increased. The value of last year’s produc- 
tion was over £614,000 ($3,070,000), which is £42,000 
($210,000) more than that for the preceding year. It 
is true that the increase is in value only, the quantity 
produced being 931,630 tons as against 983,193 tons in 
1918. Doubtless production would have been consider- 
ably larger had it not been for a strike which hung 
up nearly all the shipping on the Australian coast for 
eight months of the year and reduced to a minimum the 
demand for coal for bunkering, which at present is the 
main outlet for Queensland coal. The price of coal at 
the pit’s mouth was 18s. 2.2d. per ton, the cost of this, 
like that of practically every other commodity having 
“gone up” during the year, the increase being 1s. ‘6d. 
per ton. 
While Queensland has extensive coal measures widely 
separated over its vast territory, until a few years ago 
scarcely any was produced except at Ipswich, twenty- 
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four miles from the capital, Brisbane, in the southern 
part of the state. While that district will remain the 
chief source of supply, measures in other parts of the 
state are now being exploited with more or less success. 
These localities include (besides Ipswich) the Howard 
field, a short distance to the north; Blair Athol, in the 
Central district; the Styx River, to the north of Rock- 
hampton, some four hundred miles north of Brisbane; 
the Bowen coal field, over sixty miles from the port of 
Bowen, still further north; and Mount Mulligan, in the 
large mineral district lying inland from Cairns, about a 
thousand miles north of the capital. 


DAWSON RIVER COAL DISAPPOINTS IN QUALITY 


Prospecting operations have been carried out on the 
Dawson River (inland from Rockhampton), where ex- 
tensive measures exist, but the coal here has proved 
disappointing as to quality. The present (Labor) Gov- 
ernment, in pursuance of its nationalization policy, has 
control of the coal operations at the Dawson River, Styx 
River and Bowen. It also owns a mine at Warra, on the 
Western Railway near Roma, but this has proved a ~ 
financial failure and has been closed down. 

At the Styx River the only shaft sunk struck good, 
coal, but in such faulted country that work in the shaft. 
last year was stopped. Prospecting by boring, however,. 
has recently located, at a depth of about 700 ft., a seam 
8 ft. 8 in. wide of coal apparently of good quality. This 
is in more settled country than the shaft, and right on 
the coastal railway which connects the field with Rock- 
hampton and Brisbane, and will eventually connect it 
with the Northern ports. The distance from Rock- 
hampton is eighty-three miles. 

At the Bowen coal field the state is developing first- 
class and extensive coal areas, and a railway connecting 
the field with the port of Bowen is under construction. 
The Government has initiated extensive plans for es- 
tablishing iron and steel works at Bowen, the chief 
reason. for deciding on this site being the proximity of 
the Bowen coal. The iron and steel works are to cost 
something like £3,000,000 ($15,000,000). Supplies of 
iron ore for the works are to be drawn mainly, as far 
as Queensland is concerned, from Cloncurry, over five. 
hundred miles by rail inland. The Government, how- 
ever, has an option on a very large deposit of ore of 
better quality on an island in Yampi Sound, on the 
northwest coast of Western Australia, nearly two thous- 
and miles by water from Bowen; and it is expected, 
should this island be bought, that steamers carrying the- 
ore to Queensland will take Bowen coal to Western. 
Australia as return loading. 


Eye for Eye and Tooth for Tooth 


HE United Mine Workers and other labor organi- 

zations met in Charleston on June 12 to nominate- 
a third ticket for the election in West Virginia, naming 
as their candidate S. B. Montgomery, the labor candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for Governor, who 
was defeated in the recent primary. As showing the 
temper of the mine workers in West Virginia, C. F. 
Keeney, president of district 17, in the course of a. 
speech at the third party convention said that a situa- 
tion had come about which made it necessary to take. 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. As miners. 
continue to purchase arms this is taken to mean that 
what the miners cannot secure by union methods they” 
will attempt to secure by force. 
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Kingston Coal Co.’s Drafting Room 
and Map-Filing Vault 


Cork Floors Save Fatigue and Reduce Noise — Flap 
Cover of Map Tubes Is Easily Opened 
but Proof Against Dust 


OTABLE among the many details of operation to 

which careful consideration have been given by 
the Kingston Coal Co., of Kingston, Pa., is the drafting 
room together with its vault and map-filing system. As 
will be noticed in the accompanying illustration, the 
drafting room is large, light and airy. Plenty of space 
In fact, 


is provided for the six tables now in use. 
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Details of 
Drafting Room 


This room is well lighted 
and ventilated, the cork 
floor makes it easy for 
the men who have to stand 
on their feet and deadens 
all sound made by men 
walking. 








should the necessity arise, there is sufficient room 
without overcrowding to install in all ten tables. 

A row of four double windows extends down each 
side of the room, while one large window is placed at 
either end. Steam heat keeps the room at a comfortable 
temperature during the winter, while electric fans in 
summer tend to alleviate excessive heat. For night 
work sufficient artificial light is provided by means of 
adjustable drop lamps. As will be noted in the illus- 
tration, the floor is covered with large blocks of cork, 
thus relieving the strain on the draftsmen, who, being 
compelled to be on their feet throughout the day, 
naturally find the work tiring. The cork floor also 
deadens the noise made in moving about. 
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‘ARRANGEMENT OF MAPS IN FILING CASE CONTAINED IN THE VAULT 


12 COAL 


The offices of the Kingston Coal Co. are located near 
the station of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. in the City of Kingston, and as a result dust and 
cinders enter the building in quantity. Dust settles 
over everything, tending to ruin or destroy the maps 
and drawings. Some method had to be devised to 
protect these records, for even when they were placed 
in the vault the dust would come through the open door 
and settle on them. 

The vault itself is of the ordinary type of construc- 
tion and is about 15 ft. square. It affords more than 
sufficient room for the accommodation of all the draw- 
ings up to date and it provides ample space for those 
which may have to be filed in the future. At present 
the filing case contains space for 758 individual draw- 
ings, provided only one drawing is filed in each com- 
partment. This filing case is about 5 ft. high and 14 ft. 
3 in. long and is built along the rear of the vault. 
Two-inch angle iron is used in the construction of the 
filing case. Six vertical bars divide this case into five 
equal divisions. 
iron are used to support the individual compartments. 

Round tin tubes of various sizes and lengths are used 
as individual drawing containers. The opening of the 
tubes is made on a slant and is so: arranged that the 
flap cover, which also is of tin, will always stay closed 
unless it is purposely held open. These flaps are made 
as nearly airtight as possible and thus the dust is 
prevented from entering the tubes and destroying the 
maps. Tubes of four different diameters as well as of 
six different lengths are provided, giving the following 
combinations of sizes: 


Number Diameter Length Number Diameter Length 
81 Pep. ins Bel bao ails 55 Hoe ins 4 ft. 
172 17,.5.n. 4 ft. 54 3.75 in. 5 its 
12( Tp.ans a Lt, ons Sa) ae PT ibe 4 ft. 

53 1.75 in. 3 ft. 9 in 81 3.75 in 3 ft. Same 

75 Leona. 2 ft. 9 205) In. 6 ft. 2 in. 
54 2.5 in, 4 ft. 


The above combinations can be varied to suit the 
conditions at the mine; the number of any size employed 
can be increased or decreased at will. ,Many other 
changes can be made to suit any conditions that arise. 

Each of the tubes has a flat metal lug fastened to 
the bottom at the point where the horizontal rods come 
in contact with it. These lugs are used to hold the 
tubes in their proper place in the rack. 


Now Even Mules Have Wash Houses 


NIMALS as well as men require proper working 
A conditions and care. When compelled to work under 
unfavorable circumstances their efficiency soon de- 
creases while with inadequate care they quickly lose 
their health and become a liability rather than an asset. 
Most coal companies realize that they must safeguard 
the welfare of their men but comparatively few give 
proper attention to their animals. 

Among the companies that give adequate attention to 
the care of their livestock is the Kingston Coal Co., of 
Kingston, Pa. Both on the surface and underground 
a mule’s work carries him through muddy places and 
as a result upon the completion of the day he is liable 
to be fairly caked with mud and dirt. Ordinarily no 
arrangements are provided whereby the mule may be 
cleaned and accordingly mud accumulates and in time 
may cause sores and disease. In order that these ani- 
mals may keep their health the above-named company 
has provided wash houses for them both on the surface 
and underground. 


Horizontal cross bars of 4-in. round . 
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MINE MULE BATH UNDERGROUND 


All the mud and dust of a day’s hard run is removed. The 
mule enjoys to bathe his feet and sides after his work is done as 
much as did our sandaled forbears to cleanse their feet after a 
long walk over a dusty road. A good bath is as great an essen- 
tial for the mule as for his master. 


Above ground the mule wash house consists of a brick 
building containing a concrete pit filled with water. 
The ends are sloped permitting the mules to enter, 
walk through and pass out. Sufficient time is allowed 
in the bath to remove all the day’s filth. Underground 
the same sort of arrangements are made. The wash 
house is located near the stable so that the mules may 
be washed just before entering it for the night. 

At first it was difficult to persuade the mules to use 
the wash houses, but as soon as they became accustomed 
to their regular ablution it was almost impossible to 
lead them past the wash houses as they wanted their 
bath and objected strenuously when it was denied them. 

Underground not only are the mules bathed, but a 
further pleasure is provided for them. At the farther 
end of the stable a large space or kind of overgrown 
box stall is placed. This is big enough so that one or 
two mules can be turned in at one time. Soil has been 
brought from the surface and placed on the bottom of 
this stall giving a soft dirt floor. 





MINE MULE WASHHOUSE ON SURFACE 


fe, 

A walkway along the side makes it easy to keep the mule in 
control when he shows too great a desire to continue his ablu- 
tions and to prevent his fellow mules from enjoying their share 
of the good things of life. 
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six Tons of Ferric Hydrate Secured Daily 


From Water at a Connellsville Mine’ 


By Treating Mine Water with Finely Ground Lime, Ferric Hydrate 
Is Obtained for Use in the Desulphurization of Gas and as a Pig- 
ment for Paint — The Purified Water Is Used for Quenching Coke 


By L. D. TRAgee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N AUG. 5 AND 6, 1918, and on March 26, 
() 1919, I ‘made an investigation of the mine- 

water ncutralizing plant at the Calumet mine 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. This plant was built with 
the idea of developing a process for treating the mine 
water and making it suitable for use at the company’s 
power plants and coke 


experiments has been encouraging. The company is 
now endeavoring to place the plant on a commercial 
basis. 

Calumet mine is drained by three boreholes 8 or 10 
in. in diameter and 215 ft. deep, situated possibly 500 
ft. from the main shaft. At the foot of the boreholes 

are f our_ wood-lined 





ovens. At the same time 
it was hoped that it would 
eventually be possible to 
produce a byproduct of 
such commercial value 
that it would place the 
plant on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

The Calumet mine is 
situated in Mt. Pleasant 
Township, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., on a spur 


tower. 





Water is pumped from the mine through a 
borehole into one compartment of a settling 
Thence it overflows to another com- 
partment in the samer tower and passes to 
another tower, where the aforementioned 


skimming of the top is repeated. 
- mixed with powdered lime and passed through 
an aérating flume which gives the liquid an 
undulating motion. The precipitate is collected 
in a thickener and dried on a steam drum. 





pumps. These consist of 
one 25 x 14 x 36-in.' La- 
fayette, one 25 x 12 x 
30-in., and two 20 x 12 x 
36-in. Yough pumps. They . 
deliver to the neutraliz- 
ing plant an average of 
1,000,000 gal. of mine 
water every twenty-four 
hours. An analysis of a 
sample of mine water as 
it comes from the bore- 
holes and before it has 


It is then 








from the _ southwest 
branch of the Pittsburgh 
division of the Pennsylvania R.R. It is about six miles 
southeast of Greensburg, the county seat of Westmore- 
land County. 

The coal, which is of the Pittsburgh or Connellsville 
bed, lies at a depth of about 200 ft. and is brought to 
the surface by means of a shaft. The annual coal out- 
put of the mine averages 200,000 tons, all of which is 
made into coke, either at the mine or at byproduct 
ovens. Two hundred and sixty coke ovens are installed 
at the mine. 


WATER IN STREAMS Now HIGHLY ACIDULOUS 


The continued development of the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania and the increased use of electric power in 
the operation of the mines have brought the problem 
of an increased water supply for the plants to the 
attention of the coal operators. This is especially true 
in the Connellsville region, where large quantities. of 
water are used in quenching coke at the ovens. Many 
of the streams receive the drainage from the mines; 
and as this water is highly acidulous and contains 
sulphur in various forms, some method of treatment 
is necessary to render it suitable for use. 

With this end in view, the H. @. Frick Coke Co. 
about four years ago installed at its Calumet mine a 
plant for experimental purposes, in an endeavor to 
develop a process that would provide a maximum 
amount of suitable water at.a minimum cost. From 
a purely technical point of view the result of these 





*Abstract of an article, published by permission of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, to be presented before the Lake Superior meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, August, 1920, and entitled by the author ‘Mine-Water 


- Neutralizing Plant at Calumet Mine.’ 


+Coal mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


received any _ chemical 
treatment is given in Table I, which follows. 








TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF MINE WATER AT CALUMET PLANT 





Grains per Pounds a 


U.S. Gallon 1,000 Ga 
Non-incrusting solids: 
Sodium carbonate Ceo wee Sher Reet ie for ese None None 
Sodium sulphate (NagSO4) . TE PARRA ERS Cera: eek“. S55 2 
Sodramuenloride:(NA@Cl)\cue «a. cht: poet causal seen . 0.9 0.1 
Sodiumenitrate (NaINOs) ved. Oo ae. eae tg - None None 
Incrusting solids: 
SL Come Re One cee cera.) © ec nvtyns ates alemere 3. Seexertce 3.8 OE) 
Ferric oxide plus alumina (Herp + pO) We ee Ae 26.6 3.8 
Ferrous sulphate (FeSQ4).. ae oe 5.5 0.8 
Ferrie sulphate (Fee (SOx)3) . Fae heat | ae oe Oe 59.3 Bie 
Calcium sulphate (CaSO) . Da SOR Ie ee 46.6 6.7 
Magnesium sulphate (MgS0s) Di th es ed tee hoe 8.3 1.2 
Free sulphuric acid (free HgSO4)...... st 21 3.0 
Total sulphuric trioxide as sulphuric acid (SO> as 
SOT Eo B Gin Gents @ RES BEE ee ene ae . 165.7 223: 
ee 4.8 aN 
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Two of the boreholes are located on the opposite 
side of the railroad track from the main plant. Over 
each of these concrete towers about eighteen feet high 
have been erected. Each tower is divided into two 
compartments, one of which acts as a standpipe into 
which the water is pumped from the mine below. When 
the water in this compartment reaches the top of the 
division wall, it overflows into the other compartment, 
from the bottom of which a drain leads to a tower 
between the two boreholes. 

This tower is similar in arrangement to those erected 
over the boreholes, the water filling one compartment 
and overflowing into the second. From the effluent 
chamber a covered concrete drain leads under the tracks 
and terminates in the mixing chamber of the plant. 
The entire arrangement is somewhat similar to an in-— 
verted siphon. The towers and drain are shown in 
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Fig. 1, while the general arrangement of the installa- 
tion is shown in Fig. 2. The plant is in continuous 
operation twenty-four hours per day; the average oper- 
ating force, in addition to the superintendent, consists 
of eleven men. 

The only material used in the process that is not 
furnished by the raw mine water is limestone. This 
is shipped in hopper cars direct from the quarries to 
the plant and delivered at the outside of the storage 
shed in the form of screenings that will pass through 
a 4-in. mesh. The amount of limestone used per day 
depends largely on the amount of free acid in the 
water. It is estimated that for every ton of ferric 
oxide ? ton of limestone is needed. 

These limestone screenings are raised by means of 
a bucket conveyor to a storage bin having a capacity 
of from 80 to 100 tons. From that point they gravitate 
to a Lehigh-Fuller pulverizer, that crushes the material 
so that it will pass through a 200-mesh screen. From 
the pulverizer another conveyor carries the limestone 
to a bin, from which it drops into a screw conveyor, 
which feeds it to a vertically-inclined conveyor. This 
conveyor delivers to the mixing tank and drops the 
material into the raw mine water as it comes from 
the boreholes. By increasing or decreasing the speed 
. of the electric motor driving the screw conveyor the 
amount of powdered limestone used is varied in accord- 
ance with the quantity of sulphuric acid in the water 
used. ’ 


INVERTED SIPHONS DELIVER WATER TO MIXING 
TANK 


The water from the boreholes is delivered to the 
mixing tank by means of the inverted siphon arrange- 
ment already described. As the water enters the mix- 
ing tank the powdered limestone drops into it from 
the conveyor and is thoroughly mixed as the water 
passes over and under a series of baffles. 

In general, the reactions of the limestone on the 
mine water are as follows: The powdered limestone 
(CaCO,) neutralize the free sulphuric acid (H,SO,) 
present in the water, forming calcium sulphate (CaSQO,), 
water (H,O), and carbon dioxide (CO,). The basic 
ferric sulphate is more or less thrown out of solution, 
for it can only be so held while the water continues 
acid. If the free acid is just neutralized the precipi- 
tation is an almost true basic ferric sulphate. 

After the free sulphuric acid is neutralized, if an 
excess of calcium carbonate (CaCO,) is used, the ferric 
sulphate (Fe,(SO,),) is further acted upon, the results 
of this reaction being ferric hydrate (Fe(OH).) and 
calcium sulphate (CaSO,). The calcium sulphate pro- 
Guced is held in solution and so does not get into the 
precipitate in quantities sufficient to injure it. The 
resulting precipitate is known as hydrated oxide of 
iron, and the substance is the byproduct which the 
plant is designed to produce. 

Leading from the mixing tank to a Dorr thickener 
is a wooden flume, which is one of the essential parts 
of the entire process and the design of which is covered 
by patents. This flume is about 200 ft. in length and 
is carried on bents about 8 or 10 ft. high which are 
spaced approximately 10 ft. apart. The flume is com- 
posed of two wooden troughs, side by side, each trough 
being 3 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep. Baffles 24 ft. apart 
alternately project from the bottom and the top. They 
impart to the current an undulating motion, which 
‘completes the mixing of the limestone and mine water 
commenced in the mixing tank. At the same time 
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the motion thoroughly aérates the entire mixture. An 
arrangement is provided by which any of the pulverized 
limestone settling in the bottom of the flume may be 
flushed into a separate tank, and the water drained. 
Table II gives an analysis of the treated lime water. 














TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF THE LIME WATER AFTER TREATMENT 
- Grains per Pounds per 
U.S. Gal. 1,000 Gal. 
Non-incrusting solids: 
Sodium carbonate (NagCO3)............0e+0--5- None None 
Sodium sulphate (NagSO4)..........-..+ esse eee 11.6 yf 
Sodirum*chloride:GNaCl) a2 5.ss << «+ +.9,4 sisais Risl eel alte 0.9 0.1 
Sodium nitrate:(NaNOQg)-: .\, .-c.l tise Gite a iteretenaars None None 
Incrusting solids: 
ible Wl (s)\ 0.) ned a aI ra tarot ices 7 as 15.5 ey» 
Ferric oxide plus alumina (Fe203 + AlgO3)......... 56.6 8.1 
Ferrous sulphate (FeSQOa) 6... 506s teense e seats 8.5 1.2 
Ferric sulphate (Fe2(SO4)3).........-++ 2c ee ee eeee None None 
Calcium'sulphate (CaSO,))...05 .vacns sos oeepieiettels 131.2 18.8 
Magnesium sulphate (MgSO4)..........----.-00005 17.4 Dee 
Free sulphuric acid (free HgSO4)...........-.-..--- 0.5 0.1 
Total sulphur trioxide as sulphuric acid (SO3 as H2SO4) ~=—s«172..6 24.7 
Suspended matterjeck si usd dees sales anes one 3 Bae 100.3 14.3 
Suspended matter: Per Cent 
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Herric oxjdle( Bees) «sic cies 20.0 bo 0 0ynie oo ee 0 wins 0 eheyetels ie een 
Calcium:oxide (CaO). 2. 6 oc s os crore 9: give € a 0, br licl'e pals) lee tayetete tas aan 
Magnesium oxide (MgO) 6. 2% c.8 coc co.cc «io one «10 01 8,00s or essen enero anne 
Sulphur trioxide (SOg) .o.:. 5.5 « ecore ers 10m 0 019 in ndare opsle Oia) eee a 
Water (H20)..... Blole ash ales stolcle,e.0-b.oneap Gle@Moe tiesetele texas 
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The flume previously mentioned is built on a 1.5-per 
cent. grade from the mixing tank and terminates at 
the center of a Dorr thickener, 7 ft. deep at the outer 
edge and 12 ft. in the center. When the flume reaches 
the center of the thickener, it turns vertically down- 
ward so that the point of discharge is sufficiently below 
the surface to prevent agitation of the clarified water. 

With a flow through the thickener.of 1,000,000 gal. 
every 24 hr., its capacity allows a settling period of 
about 4 hr. During this time the ferric oxide held in 
suspension settles to the bottom, while the clarified 
water passes over the upper edges into collecting 
troughs, which carry it to a storage basin. From.this 
basin the water is used if required. 

A vertical shaft through the center of the thickener 
is driven by a worm gear connected to an electric motor. 
Fastened to the lower end of the shaft are four arms 
placed at right angles to each other; two are 35 ft. 
and the other two 163 ft. long. These arms are 
parallel to the bottom of the thickener. On the lower 
side of each arm and running diagonally across it 
are riveted small steel angles that practically touch the 
bottom. These scrapers, as they are called, serve to 
concentrate the settled’ material at the center of the 
thickener. The arms revolve at a speed of one revolu- 
tion every five minutes. 


SLUDGE IS SPRAYED ONTO HEATED DRUM 


A short distance from the Dorr thickener is a build- 
ing known as the “drying shed.” A small diaphragm 
pump here installed and connected to the underflow of 
the Dorr thickener is used to draw the ferric oxide, 
or “sludge,” from the thickener and discharge it into 
a sump. From this sump a centrifugal pump lifts the 
sludge to an elevated tank outside of the drying shed, 
where it receives a further period of settling. At this 
stage of the process the sludge contains about 75 per 
cent of water and has the consistency of thick paint. 

In the drying shed is a large dryer in the shape of 
a drum and manufactured by the F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. This is heated by steam at a 
pressure of 30 lb. Just underneath the drum and 
parallel to its axis are two troughs, one of which is 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF CONCRETE SETTLING TOWERS AND 
DRAIN FOR CRUDE MINE WATER 


Both the towers over the boreholes and the central tower are 
two-compartment affairs. By means of these towers the water 
is twice decanted, only the liquids and finest of solids being 
carried over. The left hand sectional elevation shows a borehole 
tower and that of the right hand the central tower, which is so 
designed that it will pass no more water to the plant than it can 
handle. The rest overflows to the creek. 


connected by a line of pipe to the elevated secondary 
settling tank. At intervals of about twenty minutes a 
valve in this pipe line is opened and the trough filled. 
The sludge from this trough gravitates to a small cen- 
trifugal pump a few feet in front of the drier. This 
pump sends the sludge into the second trough with suf- 
ficient force to splash it against the hot outside surface 
of the drum. The water is evaporated by the heat as 
the drum slowly revolves, leaving the residue in the 
form of a fine powder, which is scraped from the drum 
by a long knife-edged steel bar. This powder is yellow 


in color and is conveyed by a mechanical loader to 
storage piles on the floor or into cars for shipment. 

~ The plant, even at present, is of an experimental 
nature. Since the original installation the company has 
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TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF THE FERRIC OXIDE PRODUCT 
Moisture Free 
Per Cent 

Silica (SiO9)...... 16.0 HOD TIS MOORS a0 GAO DACORIAO Gp OOOH OF ae 13.0 
TitamurroulaliGs) ga. Soba cde c ces scdudene Once te 0.3 
A luritpettiety OX ORG OB) erecctate clare s slo's efbiefote e) hi sie.ave as <cemaoie pisicie oor 10.3 
Phosphorusipentoxide: (POs) cia5 sin/e's oie. c wc oieis acini es able 0 needle 1.0 
Price onte Osiris | EIS, Hore oie na. Galois efernh oaicielsloretavevele mene 37.1 
CalomumapomidanCaQyry, Salta. shistieis sate clos wtels eeislersce via tls gales os = [32 
MagnesttnmOslesvig@)) mcrae <afcsresicve ois c18)e.c ches ant sioossherele: <ictace 0.6 
PotageruoasteCis@)) anne, Bee hema ettye.c meals cee ohe's solhiPere 1.0 
Soc vitae wtOnG Nida erase wy ils coke arelictele mv agare # cl aaicedielawie ln sievetn« 0.7 
Sulphur trioxide (SO3)........... PMc tte tas (ecole Month ese Sirens sues 11.6 
Combined water (H2O) above 105 deg. C..................000- 4.8 
Carbomperaxti pec We) ters. cen eiteutisisic.c rad ds 0.8 ottelou disecantt. sree « 6.4 

EGU CERT archaic cs sas ave sie's lave 'e SC6Wie oiavore bose Svabetonere sit 100.0 








made many alterations in the mechanical details and 
operation tending toward greater economy and effi- 
ciency, although the fundamental process remains the 
same. The most important change was the elevation 
of the mixing tank and flume, whereby a gravity flow 
to the Dorr thickener was obtained, at the same time 
placing the additional head necessary upon the pumps 
in the mines. 


IMPROVEMENTS OBVIATE ACID’S EFFECTS 


In the first design these pumps forced the water to 
the surface, where it flowed by gravity through the 
mixing tank and the flume to a sump at the base of 
the Dorr thickener, being raised from this sump into 
the thickener by a small centrifugal pump. If for any 
reason the conveyor feeding the pulverized limestone 
into the raw mine water ceased to operate, more or 
less of the untreated water found its way to this pump, 
with the result that the acid in the water rapidly at- 
tacked it and rendered it useless. To avoid this condi- 
tion the concrete towers at the boreholes were con- 
structed, the mixing tank and flume were elevated, and 
the work done by the small centrifugal pump was placed 
on the machines in the mine. As these pumps are 
wood-lined, the injurious effect of the mine water is 
reduced to a minimum, . 
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FIG. 2. PLAN AND DIAGRAMMATIC ELEVATION OF THEWATER-NEUTRALIZATION PLANT 


The limestone—the only material in the process not furnighed 
by the raw mine water—comes in on the railroad and the water 
by the way of the boreholes. é 

By distinct routes they reach the mixing tank and go together 
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to the settling tank or thickener; where the clarified water is 
passed to a catch basin, and the ferric hydrate sludge, after a 
secondary settling, is sprayed on a steam drum, Thus dried the 
product is stored or shipped. 
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The principal byproduct of the neutralizing plant is 
the ferric oxide extracted from the mine water. As 
has been stated, many of the streams in this region 
contain a large amount of sulphur water, which if used 
for quenching coke at the ovens would undoubtedly 
discolor the product and increase its sulphur content, 
which, it is well known, must be kept as low as pos- 
sible if the coke is to be used for blast-furnace pur- 
poses. The treatment described has the further possi- 
bility that with additional treatment, the water coming 
from the plant could be made suitable for use in steam 
boilers. 

During extremely dry seasons, such for instance as 
the summer of 1918, the treated water from the Calumet 
plant has been of material assistance. 
quenching coke the company was able to conserve the 
fresh water stored in its reservoirs and employ it solely 
for domestic and power purposes. Even before the Calu- 
met plant was conStructed the mine water had been 
treated in a crude way, whenever it was necessary to use 
it for quenching coke. 

The advantage that a plant such as that at Calumet 
may hold over a water-treating plant of the usual type 
lies in the fact that the former produces a byproduct 
having a potential commercial worth, while the sludge 
from the latter has, as far as I have been able’ to ascer- 
. tain, little if any value. If this byproduct can be 
secured at a sufficiently low cost to meet competition 
from outside sources and the plant can be made to 
produce a revenue sufficient to pay the operating cost, 
the-company will obtain an additional supply of water 
at little extra expense. 


PRopuct HAD A GOOD MARKET DurING WAR 


The plant at present is turning out six tons of ferric 
oxide per day. The amount of this byproduct depends 
entirely on the quantity of water pumped from the 
mine and the percentages of iron, in various forms, con- 
tained therein. During the war, when the importation 
of natural ferric oxide was impossible, a ready market 
was found for the manufactured article. Large ship- 
rents of this byproduct were made to companies manu- 
facturing artificial gas, for use in removing the hydro- 
ger sulphide present therein. 


neutralizing plant that, if possible, competition from 
European and domestic ferric oxide and iron borings 
can be successfully met. 

ferric oxide also is one of the chief ingredients in 
a number of the paints commonly used, and it is hoped 
that further experimentation will demonstrate it to be 
of considerable value to the agricultural interests of 
the country. This would furnish an additional market 
for this byproduct. The Calumet water-neutralizing 
plant, so far as I know, is the only one of its kind in 
this country that treats mine water in the manner 
described. 

In connection with experimental work' conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines on the action of acid mine water 
on the insulation of electric conductors, the chemical 
laboratory collected and analyzed a. number of mine 
waters. The acidity and composition of the waters from 
any Mine vary considerably at different times. How- 
ever, the analyses of the samples collected are tabulated 
here in order to give a general idea of the composition 





4H. H. Clark and L. C. Ilsley: Action of Acid Mine Water on 
the Insulation of BElectric Conductors. U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Tech. Paper 58 (1913) 26 pp. 


By using it for 


The problem now pre-. 
senting itself is to so perfect the operation of the. 
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of such waters. The acidity of the waters: tabulated 
varies considerably. 

Mine water purification has been studied heretofore 
almost entirely with the view of preventing damage 
to pipes, pumps, and boilers. It has been practiced with 
a fair degree of success. The principal means of treat- 
ing impure water used in boilers may be roughly classi- 
fied as chemical, thermal and mechanical. 


No OTHER METHODS PRODUCE REVENUE 


The first of these methods seeks, by so-called boiler 
compounds, either to free the water of mineral salts 
by precipitation or to remove the free acid by neu- 
tralization. The thermal treatment is, fundamentally, 
a boiling and condensing process and is commonly used 
when large amounts of carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia are held in solution in water containing an excess 
of carbonic acid. By heating the water to the boiling 
point, the free acid is expelled and the salts precipitated. 
After sufficient time has elapsed to allow the precipi- 
tated salts to settle, the clear water may be pumped into 
the boiler. The third process is especially applicable 
to water holding in suspension fine particles of clay, 
sand or organic matter. The water is first run into 
large settling tanks, where the suspended matter is 
allowed to settle, and then put through a filter, which 
removes light organic material. 

Often a combination of these methods has been found 
advantageous, and for securing a supply of pure water 


‘for boilers they have proved more or less satisfactory. 


The objections to them are that the cost of installing 
and operating suitable purification plants places an 
additional burden on the production cost at the mine 
and none of these plants reclaims any of the valuable 
elements held in either solution or suspension in the 
water. _ 

The ideal plant would be one that sufficiently purified 
the water coming from the mine to permit it to be 
used for domestic or steam purposes and at the same 
time produced a byproduct of sufficient commercial 
value so that the revenue derived from its sale would 
at least partly pay for the cost of operation and make ~ 
a return equivalent to the interest on the money in- 
vested therein. The Calumet plant is a long step toward 
such an ideal installation. A degree of purification is 
attained sufficiently high to allow the water to be used 
at the coke ovens and, with additional treatment, even 
in the boilers. At the same time about six tons per 
day of a marketable byproduct is produced. 


FERTILIZER A POSSIBLE BYPRODUCT 


The mine water contains some phosphorus and potas- 
sium, which might possibly be of value in the fertiliza- 
tion of soils. The water from mines other than from 
those producing coal could also be utilized as a source 
of byproduct. 

The foregoing shows what may be accomplished when 
the treatment of mine water is studied with the idea 
of reclaiming valuable products as well as for obtain- 
ing a pure water supply. It would seem that in many 
cases a plant similar to the one at Calumet might 
prove to be an economical investment for a company 
whose surface water supply is in danger of being cur- 
tailed during dry weather. 

In my opinion mine-water purification is worthy of 
investigation by, any company that has before it the 
problem of the disposition of its mine drainage and the 
provision of an adequate water supply. 
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The Truth About Coal, and Not 
By a Coal Operator 


« Dr. Eaton Says Bituminous Industry Has to. Combat 
a Public Opinion Made Hostile Because 
Uninformed or Misinformed 


RITING on “The Truth About the Coal Situa- 

tion,” in the current issue of Leslie’s Weekly, 
Dr. Charles A. Eaton, its associate editor, urges that 
if the problems facing the soft coal industry were 
better understood by the public there would be a far 
different national attitude toward it. Dr. Eaton, who 
during the war was director of the National Service 
Section of the U. S. Shipping Board and is regarded 
as an authority on industrial problems, says that the 
soft-coal industry has been badly misrepresented be- 
fore ‘a hostile and uninformed or misinformed public 
opinion which is ready to believe anything bad about 
the coal operators and nothing good.” The writer dwells 
upon the serious shortage of coal cars as one of the 
difficult problems facing the soft-coal industry. In dis- 
cussing prices of coal at the mines he says that “the 
rank and file of operators are not open to the charge 
of profiteering, nor have they made undue profits even 
during the war.” : 

The article in part is as follows: 

“Next to agriculture coal is the Nation’s basic in- 
dustry. What food is to the body coal is to the eco- 
nomic fabric of society. Along with these two stands 
transportation, constituting a three-fold foundation for 
the prosperity, progress and stability of all classes 
and sections alike. 


i FORTUNATE IN ESCAPING NATIONAL DISASTER 


“The coal industry is of vital importance to every 
one, but its condition has been, and still is, so chaotic 
that one wonders how we have managed to get as far 
as we have without serious national disaster.. 

“Roughly speaking there are about ten thousand 
bituminous coal mines and some seven thousand oper- 
ators in our coal-producing areas. The country needs 
annually for normal use about five hundred million tons 
of bituminous coal. The mines now being operated 
have an annual eapacity of 750 million tons.” 

Dr. Eaton points out that, with an annual value of 
$1,300,000,000 for the coal mined, the labor cost of pro- 
ducing it has been $741,000,000, and that this was in- 
creased by $200,000,000 under the recent wage ad- 
vance of 27 per cent awarded by the Bituminous Coal 
Commission. He goes on to say: 

“It needs always to be kept in mind that after coal 
leaves the mine there are the wholesaler and retailer 
who come in for a profit. And among these are 
some who do not hesitate to take all that the traffic 
will stand, but the rank and file of the operators are 
not open to the charge of profiteering, nor have they 
made undue profits even during the war. 

“According to reports furnished by the National Coal 
Association, and which I have not seen contradicted, 
some four hundred operators in 1917 made profits of 
over 15 per cent upon their capitalization, while 6,600 
operators made less than this. In that year the total 
output was sold for an average price of $2.26 per 
ton at the mine. Out of this all operating expenses, 
fixed charges and taxes had to be paid. 
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“In 1918 under Government regulation the average 
price at the mine was $2.61. According to Dr. Garfield 
this price left an average margin of only 46c. per 
ton, and of this 46c., 30c. was paid in Federal taxes. 

“In the report of the Bituminous Coal Commission 
the tax returns to the Treasury of some 1,551 coal- 
mining concerns are tabulated for 1918. These com- 
panies produce about one-third of the total output, 
and they represent fairly the industry as a whole. In 
that year 337 of these 1,551 operators reported a 
loss. After deducting taxes the average per cent nét 
income to invested capital in 1918 for the 1,214 com- 
panies reporting profits was less ‘than 11 per cent, 
and for the entire 1,551 companies it was 9.72 per 
cent. 

“Under our present system of taxation a business 
must earn at least 10 per cent in order to equal the 
income upon 44 per cent government bonds. So that 
it would seem that these coal- companies can hardly 
be justly accused of undue profiteering. 


INDUSTRY IS ONE WITH MANY HAZARDS 


“Coal mining is a hazardous calling both for investors 
and workers. It is a seasonal occupation involving slack 
times alternating with extensive forced output. There 
is a continuous car shortage, which means shutting 
down work sometimes for twenty days out of thirty. 
Meanwhile in many mines water has to be pumped 
all the time whether coal is shipped or not. Slate 
caves in; sulphurous water destroys tools and tracks. 
Explosions and fires are a constant menace. As mining 
advances there is a growing depletion of resources and 
rapid depreciation of equipment. 

“In view of these facts it is not surprising’ to 
learn that in 1915 the average return upon investment 
in the mining of bituminous coal was less than 1. 
per cent, while in 1913-1914 coal companies represent- 
ing a capitalization of over 100 million dollars were 
in the hands of receivers: Sh 

“The operators have been without any means of 
reaching public opinion with the facts. And they face 
a hostile and uninformed or misinformed public opinion, 
which is ready to believe anything bad about the coal 
operators, and nothing good. There are certain radical 
changes necessary in order to place this basic industry 
upon a safe footing. 

“First of all, the mines must have cars when they 
are needed, and as many as are needed, in order to 
distribute production over the whole year evenly. We 
must have a new national attitude toward the coal- 
mining industry. We must help the coal industry to 
escape from an intolerable car situation; from an 
unjust and ignorant public opinion; from autocratic, 
wasteful and destructive labor policies and practices; 
from a niggardly credit system; and from a destructive 
governmental attitude. Then we can have fair over- 
sight and regulation by Government which will tend to 
make the industry more efficient; reduce costs and 
lower prices, while at the same time giving employer 
and employee a generous reward for hard and un- 
pleasant work well done.” 


Ernest F. Heasley has just been placed in charge of 
the Huntington office of the Boone Coal Sales Co., that 
company having only recently opened the branch in 
Huntington, W. Va. 





Masters in One Industry 


Mine Managers and Engineers, Plant 
Regions, Are Pioneers of Civilization 
Perplexing Problems in Mechanical, 


By R. Dawson Hall 


INE managers and mining engineers are masters, 
M or novices, in many industries, It is frequently 
stated with much justice that the mining engi- 
neer must have a knowledge of all forms of engineer- 
ing, for most mines are outposts of civilization. They 
are opened in places where there are few of the con- 
veniences of life, often where there is no resident popu- 
lation, and consequently it is the function of the man- 
agement to create and sustain the whole community 
life which must be initiated and developed if mining 
work is to be performed. 


Thus railroads and bridges must be built, roads 
must be laid out and maintained, houses for individu- 
als and for the community life must be built, stores 
must be erected, the selling of merchandise conducted, 
sanitary problems must be solved, schools must be 
constructed, water must be supplied, and there are 
countless other activities that fall to the engineer, in 
many of which byways of mining engineering he may 
be an adept, but is more likely to be an uninstructed 
novice. 


Busied with his geological determinations, his sur- 
veys, his laying out of mines, his opening up of proper- 
ties and his ventilation difficulties — that is, with 
the main and proper business of his craft — he has 
little time for the study of the problems just enunci- 
ated, especially as they are “‘byways from byways,”’ 
for there are also his mechanical problems, his boiler 
houses, engine houses, hoisting equipment, electric 
transmission systems, compressed-air engines and 
air lines, pumps, fans, water-purification systems and 
many other mechanical features. There are his 
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safety-engineering problems, the guarding of machin- 
ery, the avoidance of explosions of gas and dust, the 
design of the workings for the promotion of safety. 
Then again there are management and accounting 
difficulties. One lays down one’s pen with a sense 
that to express all were but to weary all. 


O keep up, up, up with all these varied problems 
des engineer would need to take not only Coal 

Age for mining matters but Power as his mentor 
for his boiler and engine problems, the Electrical 
World for his electrical labors, Safety Engineering for 
his work in the interest of safety, System for his 
management and accounting difficulties, Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering for his booking in the 
progress of chemistry in relation to his business, 
Engineering News-Record to help him reach complete 
competence in civil engineering operations, the National 
Builder to assist him to plan and erect his towns and 
even one of the many dry-goods papers to aid him in - 
scheming and controlling his stores. 


All these papers he would like to peruse and even to 
subscribe to, but he has not the time. They are not 
written with a view to his essential problems. His 
specializing subordinates may and must take some one 
of them, but for his part he must make mining his 
main study and seek in some way to meet the others 
as best he can. Is he a master in these many indus- 
tries? He most certainly is not; in most he is a novice 
only and in need of help. 





—Novices in Many 


ing Their Industry in Undeveloped 
—As Such They Have to Solve Many 
Civil and Sociological Engineering. 


OAL AGE has sought to serve him in these varied 
CG lines, but the inertia of the industry somewhat 
hinders, for there are not a few who sstill feel 

that a coal paper should be only a coal paper and 
nothing more, that it should rigidly restrict its 
viewpoint to the mines, the mines, always the mines— 
“the practical. problems of mining,” as a large and 
somewhat confident majority still prefers to term them. 


But it is the duty of a coal paper to meet all— 
not merely a few—of the problems of the mining man- 
ager, to direct attention and to develop not one phase 
or a few phases only but all that the modern mining 
man must meet. The art of mining must be seen 
whole. The entire industrial duty of the coal man 
should find balanced expression within its pages. The 
engineer’s journal should light every professional 
duty that he has to meet. He must not go full illumin- 
ed to his mining engineering duties‘and but dip-lighted 
to the others. B 


Hence the Equipment Number and the articles on 
equipment and hence also the Safety and Welfare 
Number and the articles on those two subjects. The 
number of smaller mines which cannot be furnished 
with specialists on a multitude of subjects and the 
fact that over all the final arbiter as to equipment and 
even as to its handling, in large and small mines alike, 
is the mine manager make it essential that Coal Age 
shall inform him regarding these byway duties as 
well as about those that form for him the justification 
of his title — mining engineer. 


* *% * 


HE Bureau of Labor by one of its investigators 
has come to the conclusion that about 61 per 
cent of the 750,000 mine employees live in com- 
pany houses. Theestimate, if anything, is rather too 


low than too high, as any one acquainted with the 
industry will agree. For thesejJemployee-tenants must 
be often built not only dwellings but community 
houses, boarding houses, hotels, Y. M. C. A.’s, hos- 
pitals and churches. There must be in these prosper- 
ous times garages, sewerage systems and bathhouses. 
Some are providing even apparatus for communal 
laundries, collecting garbage, erecting dairies, con- 
structing vegetable storage places and planting truck 
farms. First-aid equipment, rescue stations, dental 
clinics, dispensaries and other like provisions have 
followed. Some have nurses and instructors in. hygiene, 
safety, English and mining. Some provide classes 
for women in needlework, house management and 
bookkeeping. Nor should playgrounds’ and club 
houses be overlooked. Community work has grown 
and is growing as the mines have been planted farther 
and farther from organized villages: and have been 
filled with men who either never knew what commun- 
ity life was or practiced it on a lower scale. 


Time was when the leader in industry strove merely 
to make industry big. Today he seeks also to render 
it benign. ‘‘Larger’’ has given way to “‘better.” But 
for a new era we need an informed management. The 
mine builder must think in more than board measure; 
he must visualize something other than bolts or 
shingles. New materials and better methods are at 
hand. Are we using them? So much for housing. 
But there are divers other problems. Let those who 
have their solution send in their contributions to 
us early. Let the Safety, Welfare and National 
Safety Congress Number of Oct. 7 lead its predeces- 
sors in informative articles. All the contributions 
accepted will be paid for at regular space rates. 
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Changes That Experience Has Dictated in 
Details of Combination Locomotives 


Devices Were Introduced to Prevent an Excessive Rate of Charge During the 
Gassing Stage, to Make Impossible a Too Complete Discharge of the Batteries 
and to Avoid the Possibility of Discharging the Batteries into the Trolley Circuit 


By JOHN B. Hickst 


Jenkins, Ky. 


decided to replace some of the live stock in the 

mines of its Elkhorn division with gathering loco- 
motives. Up to this time the coal had been gathered 
by mules and cable-reel locomotives. Following this 
decision the question naturally arose as to what par- 
ticular type of gathering 
locomotive should be pur- 
chased in order that the 
coal might be gathered 
most efficiently and at the 


[: THE winter of 1915 the Consolidation Coal Co. 





ties which arose. 


lowest cost for main- 
tenance. « 
Having the cable-reel 


locomotive already in 
service it was decided to 
purchase two combination 
trolley and_ storage- 
_battery machines, so that 
a comparative test could 
be made, between the sev- 
eral methods of gather- 
ing—namely, by mules, 
by reel locomotives and by 
combination locomotives. 

Two combination machines: were delivered and put 
into service in the summer of 1915. These locomotives 
were placed in different mines and on the hardest hauls. 
They replaced four mules and displaced one man in one 
of the mines and displaced two men in another mine. 
In the first instance a spike team was used on one of 
the. hauls, which accounts for the displacing of only 
one man. 

These two locomotives were tried out under practical 
mining conditions, and after several months of satis- 
factory service it became evident that the storage- 
battery locomotive wou'd be a permanent part of the 
mine equipment. In fact the results were so thoroughly 
satisfactory that ten more combination locomotives 
were purchased in the late fall of 1915. These were 
delivered in February, 1916, and put into service at 
the different mines of the division. 








LOCOMOTIVES 6-TON Two-MoToR MACHINES 


It might be well to describe this locomotive briefly: 
It has an outside frame, weighs six tons, has two 
motors; its length over all is about 14 ft.; its width 
over all is 5 ft.; its height above the rail to the top 
of the metal covers is 31 in.; the wheel base is 44 in.; 
the wheels are steel-tired; the track gage is 42 in.; 
the speed on trolley about 7 miles per hour; the speed 





*First part of an article entitled “Use of Combination Battery 
and Trolley Mine Locomotives,” read before the Kentucky Mining 
Institute, at Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1920. 


7Assistant Superintendent, Power and Mechanical Department, 
Consolidation Coal Co. 


After describing the type of locomotives in 
use at Jenkins, Ky., the writer relates difficul- 
Tight wedging of trays 
broke jars, their covers and trays also. 
sealing compound melted until the heated 
gases were given an opportunity to escape. 
Trays became acid-soaked till proper spacing 


was provided. The boosting resistance and 
the shunt trip circuit breaker in the charg- 
ing circuit were wrongly placed, the one 
being broken and the other neglected. Both 
were relocated, but motormen still neglected 
to use the circuit breaker and so an auto- 
matic contact within the meter was provided. 





on battery about 4 miles per hour; the draw-bar pull 
when on trolley is 2,500 lb. and on battery 1,100 lb. 

The equipment on the locomotive consists of two 
250-volt direct-current motors hung in tandem—these 
are operated in parallel at all times by current supplied 
from the trolley or battery circuits—one 56-cell lead 
battery ; acontroller and an 
ampere-hour meter, also 
a brake of the screw 
type. The 56-cell lead 
battery is assembled in 
six trays as follows: Two 
trays of fourteen cells 
each, one tray of . ten 
cells, one tray of eight 
cells and two trays .of 
five cells each. 

The trays containing 
the fourteen, ten and 
eight cells are in the 
large battery compart- 
ment which overhangs 
the front truck. The 
5-cell trays occupy two 
small compartments in 
the body of the locomotive opposite the commutator 
end of the motors, and all battery compartments have 
suitable asbestos-board covers about 3 in. above the tops 
of the intercell connectors. 


The 





REVERSE CYLINDER GOVERNS SOURCE OF POWER 


The controller is so designed that the transfer from 
the trolley to the battery circuits or vice versa is 
secured through the operation of the reversing cylin- 
der. This eliminates the transfer switch and simplifies 
the wiring on the locomotive. A saving in time is thus 
secured for the operator because he has only to manip- 
ulate the reversing cylinder when he desires to sub- 
stitute trolley current for storage-battery current or 
vice versa. 

In charging from the trolley while working it is. 
necessary to have a fixed resistance (called a boosting 
resistance) of a predetermined capacity between the 
trolley circuit and the battery, with a shunt trip breaker 
in the charging circuit. This may be operated by hand 
or automatically opened by an auxiliary contact within 
the ampere-hour meter. Such an arrangement makes 
it possible to charge the battery when running on the 
trolley or while the locomotive is standing, as is often 
the case when it has to wait for loads or empties. The 
circuit for charging the battery is so wired that the 
cells in the locomotive can be energized either by the 
constant-current or constant-voltage method, both sys- 
tems using the same shunt trip circuit breaker for 
opening the circuit when the battery is fully charged. 


July 1, 1920 


At this point a contact is made by the meter which . 


opens the trip breaker. 

On the first combination locomotives the boosting 
resistance was wired with a short-circuiting switch that 
made it possible to cut out a part of the resistance. 
This did not prove satisfactory and it became neces- 
sary to take out this switch because of the injury done 
to the battery when it was given too high a rate of 
charge. 

The ampere-hour meter is of the locomotive type, 
100 amp., scale 200. Contacts are located at zero 
with two auxiliary contacts, one at the gassing point 
on the battery-charging circuit and the other at the 
low discharge for the battery. This meter shows the 
state of charge or discharge of the battery if kept in 
step with it; that is, after the equalizing charge has 
been given. 

The meters on the first combination locomotives had 
the zero contact only. When the indicating hand on 
the ampere-hour meter returns to zero it signifies that 
the battery has been fully charged and at this point 
contact is made within the meter which opens the shunt 
trip circuit breaker in the charging circuit, thus stop- 
ping the charge of the battery. 


TROUBLES DURING EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


It would be misleading to leave the impression that 
no trouble was experienced with the batteries and the 
locomotives in this period of development and experi- 
mentation. In the first group of locomotives placed in 
service the battery trays were secured in their com- 
partments by means of wooden wedges, thin ends down. 
The slight weave of the locomotive caused these wedges 
to work downward and become tighter than was desired, 
thereby putting a heavy pressure on the trays. The 
repairmen would occasionally get the wedges in too 
tight, driving them down a little too far. 

This also caused an undue stress on the trays when 
the weave occurred in the locomotive as it ran over 
uneven track. This weave, as above stated, is slight 
yet it resulted in split trays, cracked jars and covers. 
The wedges were removed from around the trays in all 
the locomotives after which the slight weave in the 
frames no longer caused the splitting of trays or the 
eracking of jars. 

Present specifications require that the tops of the 
trays be + in. below the tops of the jars and the trays 
so placed in the battery compartments that at the ends 
_they clear the insulators on the sides of the battery 
compartments at least + in. and not more than 3}: in. 
In the direction of motion of the locomotive about 4 
in. is allowed between the insulators on the ends of 
the battery compartments and the side of the trays. 
With this arrangement the pressure arising from the 
slight weave of the locomotive cannot be transferred to 
the trays. 

Another difficulty encountered was that the sealing 
compound became heated unduly and would run down 
between the cover and wall of the jars, causing the 
cells to become leaky. This was a highly objectionable 
feature and injured both the cells and the trays. By 
watching this feature closely it was found that the 
sealing compound was being heated by the gases that 
arose from the battery when it was being given a 
boosting charge from the trolley. These gases and the 
heat from the battery were retained in the battery com- 
partments because those compartments were tight and 
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would not release them. This was corrected by raising 
the asbestos-board covers over the top of the battery 
between two and three inches and boring holes through 
the side frames of the locomotives into the battery 
compartments. This allowed the heat and 
escape. 

In the first combination locomotive purchased there 
was only a xs-in. space between the trays, this being 
the thickness of the lifting iron. When, by reason 
of the overfilling of cells or the leaking of the covers, 
acid got on the top or sides of the trays, it was difficult 
to neutralize it. This was remedied by making such 
changes in the battery compartments as would allow 
vertical spacing strips about ? in. thick to be put in 
between the trays. Since these strips have been put 
in place no trays have become so acid-soaked that it 
has been necessary to remove them and it has been 
found that, barring accidents, the trays always last the 
full life of the battery. 


gases to 


WRONG PLACING OF BOOSTING RESISTANCE 


Likewise, in the early locomotives it was found that 
the boosting resistance was not properly placed, being 
in a position where it might be easily broken. This 
has been corrected by placing half of the resistance on 
the footplate of the locomotive beside the controller, 
and protecting it from injury by suitable covers. 

Another difficulty arose in connection with the shunt 
trip circuit breaker in the charging circuit of the bat- 
tery. The locomotives had been in service only a few 
months when it was discovered that this shunt trip 
breaker was mounted in an almost inaccessible place. 
It was necessary for the motorman to get up from 
his seat in order to reach it. As a result it was 
neglected, and the high rate of charge was too often 
continued, to the obvious disadvantage of the battery, 
long after the gassing point had been reached. 

This was partly corrected by mounting the shunt 
trip breaker within easy reach of the motorman. This 
change did not entirely relieve the situation because 
the motorman would frequently be so busy as to forget 
to open the circuit breaker. The next attempt to over- 
come this difficulty was to make an agreement with 
the meter company to arrange a contact within the 
meter itself that would make and remain in contact up 
to zero on the full charge of the battery. 

From this contact at the gassing point on the ampere- 
hour meter two leads are brought out of the meter case; 
one goes directly to the shunt trip circuit breaker in 
the charging circuit; the other is grounded through a 
special key snap switch. The repairman at the motor 
barn: keeps the key for these switches. 


PROTECTION AGAINST EXCESSIVE DISCHARGE 


As the locomotives are taken out of the barn the 
repairman turns the switch into the “On” position, 
which grounds the contact in the meter at this point. 
This causes the shunt trip breaker to open in the charg- 
ing circuit, thus stopping the high rate of charge from 
continuing after the gassing point is reached. As the 
locomotives come into the motor barn at the end of the 
shift, the repairman turns this special switch into the 
“Off” position. This opens the ground connection, 
allowing the battery to become fully charged in the 
motor barn by the proper charging current. This 
contact in the ampere-hour meter and the special switch, 
where used as outlined above, protects the battery from 
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a too high rate of charge above the gassing point, 
provided the meter and the battery are kept in step. 
It was found that it would be desirable to have some 
automatic device in the discharge circuit to prevent 
the battery from being repeatedly discharged to too 
low a point. It was then decided to place a shunt trip 
circuit breaker in the discharge circuit between the 
battery and the controller on the locomotive. This shunt 
trip circuit breaker was inclosed in a box, mounted on 
the locomotive in a convenient place, and so constructed 
that it could be locked or sealed. Positive instructions 
were given to all concerned that no one except the 
repairman should open this box, and he only when the 
shunt trip breaker in it was tripped. He should then 
close the shunt trip and lock or reseal the box. 


SPECIAL CONTACT OPERATES SHUNT TRIP BREAKER 


The function of this shunt trip breaker is to prevent 
the discharge of the battery below a predetermined 
point. A special contact is provided within the ampere- 
hour meter to operate this shunt trip circuit breaker 
when the indicating hand on the meter makes contact 
at the point of maximum discharge. This prevents 
any further discharge of the battery, thereby making 
the locomotive inoperative from battery current until 
such time, as mentioned hitherto, when the repairman 
opens the box with his private key or breaks the seal 
and closes the shunt trip breaker. 

This breaker is never tripped more than once by the 
same motorman, since it puts him to much inconven- 
ience. If this breaker should be tripped while the 
locomotive is up in a room or a developing heading it 
would be necessary to have the machine pulled back to 
the trolley or the repairman sent in to close the shunt 
trip breaker just mentioned. Then it would be neces- 
sary to take the locomotive to the trolley, where the 
battery could be charged. After one such experience 
the motorman will watch the indicating hand closely 
when near the maximum-discharge contact. 


CAN COME OuT IF TROLLEY WIRE IS REACHED 


By closing the breaker in the charging circuit it is 
possible to charge the battery as soon as the locomotive 
is pulled to the trolley. This enables the,motorman to 
charge the battery while he is waiting for the repair- 
man to come and close the breaker in the battery- 
discharge circuit, or while he takes the locomotive to 
the repairman at the motor barn. As a result only 
a minimum length of time is lost. 

This shunt trip breaker in the battery-discharge 
circuit, if used as outlined above, prevents the battery 
from being too completely discharged, provided the 
meter and battery are kept in step. If this breaker 
is not used properly I am convinced that it should be 
left off the locomotive. By its proper use, however, the 
life of the battery is prolonged. 

It was also found advisable to install an automatic 
switch on the locomotive between the battery and trolley 
circuits. This switch operates when the trolley voltage 
drops below a predetermined point, or when the line 
current in the trolley wire is entirely cut off. If it 
were not for this switch the battery instead of being 
fed would discharge its current into the trolley wire. 

A safety feature is embodied in this special switch 
in that it “kills” the trolley head as soon as it leaves 
the trolley wire. When the trolley pole is buckled down 
this feature makes the formation of a short circuit 
impossible, whereas without it a short circuit would 
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occur if the trolley pole came in contact with the metal 
cover or side frame of the locomotive. This provi- 
sion also prevents the brakemen and others from 
receiving accidental shocks. 

To further emphasize the efficiency of these switches, 
I might say that one of them was put on a locomotive 
for test in a remote section of the mine where power 
conditions were bad. The ampere-hour readings were 
recorded daily at the end of the shift, and it was found 
that the battery had a capacity of from twenty to thirty 
more ampere-hours at the end of the shift than it had 
when operated without the reclosing switch. Yet the 
machine handled in each case per shift within one or 
two of the same number of cars. : 

At some of the motor barns where there is no 
attendant, this switch has been used to protect the 
battery at night. It has been quite successful so far, 
though it is not as yet fully perfected. The manufac- 
turer is working on it and in the near future expects to 
produce a switch that will give thorough satisfaction. 

The combination storage-battery and trolley locomo- 
tives used in the Elkhorn division of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. were built according to the coal company’s 
specifications and were so designed that the storage 
battery could be replaced with a cable reel if at any 
time the former proved unsatisfactory. In these loco- 
motives the battery is intended to do only the work 
that the mules have hitherto done—placing empties. 
and gathering coal from the rooms and development 
work. On the entries the locomotives takes its power 
from the trolley wire while at the same time the bat- 
tery can be charged if necessary. 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION IN DEVELOPMENT 


In the effort to attain a perfect product experience 
in the practical operation and application of the pre- 
vious types were considered, and each model was an 
improvement on its predecessor... This development of 
both locomotives and batteries was made possible only 
through the close co-operation of the battery and loco- 
motive manufacturers. 

Judging from the experience of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. in the Elkhorn division no question exists as. 
to the success of the combination storage-battery and 
trolley locomotive. From time to time this company 
has added to its number of these machines until at 
present it has forty-seven and it has recently placed an 
additional order. 

To give an idea of the faith now reposed in the stor- 
age batteries, I have seen the motormen, after failing 
to start a trip with current from the trolley wire, 
transfer to the battery in order to get started. After 
getting under way they transfer back to the trolley 
wire and deliver the trip to the parting or the tipple. 


Miners Strike for Funeral Expenses of 
Victim of a Trolley Car 


ARTIN STRENISKY, while off duty, was struck 

by a trolley car and crushed to death. As the_ 
companies have been paying $100 to every man kiiled 
in and around the operation when men are performing 
their regular duties, the mine workers employed at 
the mine at which Strenisky had been working, the 
Spring Mountain Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
at Hazleton, went on strike, June 16, to compel pay- 
ment in this case also. 







Utilizing the Exhaust Steam at Collieries 


HAT the steam exhausted from the engines at a 

colliery represents an enormous waste and should 
be avoided cannot be denied. As yet, however, but little 
attention has been given to the utilizing of this waste 
steam. My attention was drawn forcibly to this ques- 
tion by reading the excellent article of Dever C. 
Ashmead, Coal Age, May 138, p. 983, describing the 
plans now being put into operation to utilize the exhaust 
steam of the engines at the plant of the Price-Pancoast 
Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

It is high time that we should realize the wasteful- 
ness of permitting the exhaust steam from our power 
plants to go unharnessed. The old saying is, “It is 
not a question of how much a man earns, but how much 
does he save?” Increasing the production of our mines 
will be of little benefit if we allow fuel to be wasted 
in the generation of power. As in other industries so 
in the mining of coal every effort must be made to 
utilize the waste products. 


LOW-PRESSURE STEAM TURBINES DRIVE GENERATORS 


Improved types of boilers have, in a measure, enabled 
us to economize on the amount of fuel burned; but we 
seem to have forgotten or overlooked the fact that the 
exhaust steam of the engine can still be utilized to good 
purpose. To that end, the Price-Pancoast Coal Co., 
after a careful study of the situation, recently decided 
to install low-pressure turbines, which will be driven 
largely by the exhaust steam from the power plants 
at the collieries. These turbines, in turn, will be 
employed for the generation of electric current, which 
will greatly reduce the amount of electric power for- 
merly purchased by the company in the operation of its 
plant. 


At the present time, the use of low-pressure steam 


turbines for the generation of electric power is some- 
thing new. If the plan proves successful at this up-to- 
date colliery the idea will, no doubt, be duplicated at 
other plants. This and other instances show that we 
have, in the past, neglected important features in power 
production at our mines. 


NEED TO ECONOMIZE IN THE PRODUCTION OF POWER 


Many power plants are now using the waste culm 
from the great culm banks that for so long a time have 
been an eyesore in the anthracite regions. Means have 
been found for burning this culm successfully under 
the boilers. But, ere long, the culm banks will be 
- exhausted and this cheap source of fuel will be no more. 
When that occurs the consumption of fuel, at the power 
plants of collieries, will form an important item on 
the cost-sheet and reduce the production of we mine 
some 10 or 15 per cent. 

Facing these facts, it is only wisdom to prepare for 
the time when it will be necessary to economize in the 
production of power for the operation of our mines. 


‘Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 


It will be argued that the increasing use of electricity 
will amply provide for this situation. But it must be 
remembered that much of this electrical power is 
dependent on the burning of fuel for the production of 
steam to operate the engine driving the generator. 

The article of Mr. Ashmead draws attention to the 
loss due to the condensation of steam in the long trans- 
mission lines, at some of our anthracite collieries. 
Indeed, at many of these collieries, the steam lines are 
not protected as they should be and the resultant con- 
densation is enormous, which represents another huge 
waste. In winter it is not unusual for an engine located 
2,000 or 3,000 ft. from the steam plant to be rendered 
almost useless for the lack of sufficient steam pressure 
at the throttle. .The steam gage at the boiler house may 
show a pressure of 110 lb. per square inch, which is 
reduced to 60 or 70 lb. at the engine house. 

While it is generally conceded that it is better to 
build one large steam plant and conduct the steam by 
pipe lines to the different openings, for the purpose 
of driving hoisting engines, ventilating fans and other 
equipment, it is sometimes found more economical to 
operate two or more small plants located where the 
steam is to be usedy’ We can but hope that this and 
every other effort made to utilize waste steam and 
economize on fuel in the production of power will be 
pushed to a successful issue. RICHARD BOWEN. 

Plains, Pa. 


Firing and Caring For Steam Boilers 


CONOMY in steam-boiler practice can only be 
secured by proper firing and seeing that the boilers 
are thoroughly cleaned and kept in good condition. In 


-addition to what has already been well said in reply 


to this question of firing and caring for boilers, which 
appeared in Coal Age, May 13, p. 1013, allow me to add 
a few words from my own experience, 

As stated in the reply, it is of the first importance to 
use pure feedwater free from sulphates and carbonates 
that would form scale in the boiler. If scale is formed 
it is necessary that it be removed at regular frequent 
intervals, so that the flame and hot gases can readily 
transmit their heat to the water in the boiler. 

Mention has also been made of blowing off a portion 
of the water, from time to time, for the purpose of 
removing the sediment from the bottom of the boiler. 
In my opinion this sediment should be blown out at 
least once every twenty-four hours, by opening the © 
sludge or blowoff valve. The accumulation of sludge in 
the bottom of the boiler prevents the water from coming 
in direct contact with the bottom plates, which then 
become overheated and pitting of the plates results and 
there is danger of an explosion occurring. 

Nothing is of more importance than a careful exam- 
ination of the internal condition of a steam boiler. This 
must be done at regular intervals and all scale and sedi- 
ment removed and the boiler washed out thoroughly. By 
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this means the life of the boiler will be extended and 
greater economy will be realized from its use. When a 
boiler is under steam the water level should be kept as 
constant as possible, usually a one-half to three-quarter 
glass is maintained. When blowing off the boiler. as 
mentioned, the glass should be lowered about one inch. 
The most economical method of firing a boiler, in my 
experience, is obtained in the use of a mechanical 
stoker. The grate should be regulated to travel at a 
speed that will allow the coal to be entirely burned to 
ash by the time it has reached the back end of the 
furnace. In hand firing, my practice has been to spread 
the fresh coal lightly and evenly over tne fire, taking 
care to keep the firedoors open as short a time as 
possible so as to prevent the inrush of cold air, which 
would chill the fire and cool the hot gases passing 
through the boiler tubes. At short intervals the live 
coals must be pushed back and the ashes and clinkers 
cleaned out. This should be done as often as condi- 
tions may require. The frequency with which a fire 
must be cleaned will depend on the purity of the coal 
and the degree to which the boiler has to be forced to 
raise the necessary amount of steam. It always pays to 
keep a clean fire. ANDREW O. BAIN. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


- Lacing Belts 


ITH the exception of one thing, I can fully 

indorse all that E. K. Black has said in his excel- 
lent article on the selection and treatment of belts, Coal 
Age, May 13, p. 980. I do not approve of his method of 
lacing. 

Speaking of the proper grade of belt to choose Mr. 
Black says: “Small pulleys operated at high speed 
require a high quality of belt, because internal wear 
takes place between the various plies of fabric and even 
between the fibers in each ply, each time the belt rounds 
the pulleys.” 


WHAT FOLLOWS THE PooR LACING OF A BELT 


If this is true, which it is without question, what will 
happen to the lacing that he recommends? 

Either one of two things must take place. For 
instance, either the lacers on the pulley side of the belt 
will slacken and throw all of the pull on the outside 
strands, or the lacers must adjust themselves by slipping 
in the holes. Whichever takes place, the tendency will 
be to shorten the life of the lacers and cause trouble. 

Again, some of the lacers may slip while others hold, 
which will throw an excessive strain on some of the 
strands and cause them to break or possibly tear the 
belt. The first cut shown in Mr. Black’s article illus- 
trates one style that he says is “a poorly laced belt,” 
which is obviously true; and yet the method that he 
denounces I have found to give better satisfaction than 
his approved method illustrated in the same figure, if 
the work is properly done. 

The style Mr. Black condemns is what is known as a 
“hinged lacing” and, as its name implies, it has a hinge 
~or bending motion that keeps all of the strands at a 
uniform tension when passing over the pulleys, thereby 
avoiding any slipping through the holes with the con- 
sequent wearing of both the lacer and the belt. 

In using this method of lacing, prepare the belt 
exactly as directed by Mr. Black; but, instead of carry- 
ing the lacer across the joint to the opposite hole, pass 
it through between the ends of the belt, each time always 
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lacing from the same side of the belt, preferably from 
the pulley side, and taking pains to keep. the lacer 
straight, free from twist and at the same tension. 

If a very wide belt is to be laced it is better to begin 
at the middle and lace toward the edges, there being then 
less tendency to draw the belt out of alignment. When 
a belt lacer begins to show wear it is poor economy to 
try to patch it up: it is much better to replace the lacing 
with a new one than to take the chance of having it 
break under a load, which would cause much delay in 
operation and possibly damage the belt at the same time. 

Kingston, Pa. A. L. PARRISH. 


Why Should Miners Oppose Introduction of 
Mechanical Equipment? 


RITING of labor’s opposition to labor-saving 
machinery, Floyd W. Parsons says, in the issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post for May 22: “They 
know that the substitution of mechanical means for 
doing things has not only reduced the physical effort of 
labor but has actually created vastly more jobs and 
higher wages.” 

Will this statement hold true in the coal-mining 
industry? I would like to hear from Coal Age readers 
who have been employed in mines before and after 
the mines were equipped with machinery. If, in any 
instance, there was a decrease in the number of men 
employed, following a mechanical installation at a mine, 
allow me to ask: How long a time elapsed before the 
number again reached the pre-machinery period? 
Could the decrease be attributed to a general car short- 
age or a depression in trade and industry at that time? 

t will also be of interest to ask: Does the present dif- 
ferential in favor of machine-mined coal justify the 
capital required to install the necessary machinery? It 
is my belief that in the long run, the miners would gain 
in wages by consenting to a lower machine-mined scale 
and withdrawing their opposition to machines: Under 
normal conditions, the consumer would be the most 
benefited and lower prices would stimulate consumption. 

Chicago, Ill. R. T. MCKEEN. 





Injured in Blasting Coal 


ieee as it may seem after condemning the many 
unsafe practices of miners in blasting coal in mines, 
a writer on this subject makes the statement [Coal Age, 
May 20, p. 1063] that he uses for tamping “the drillings 
of the hole made up into small cartridges” The state- 
ment, doubtless, will be a shock to practical mining 
men having any ‘knowledge of blasting coal. The foot- 
note following the letter draws needed attention to the 
danger of such a practice and is well put by the editor. 

The fact that a man will use the drillings of a hole 
made up in cartridges ready for tamping and recom- 
mend this practice shows that he not only disregards 
his own safety but that of his fellows, and it is high 
time that he was warned of his danger and made to 
cease the practice. There is hardly a mine official who 
makes regular inspections underground but has, at some 
time or other, run up against a miner who, wittingly or 
unwittingly, was committing dangerous or foolhardy 
acts in the use of explosives. 

This reference reminds me of two incidents that oc- 
curred in my own knowledge. One of these happened 
when I was a boy; but I well remember that the victim 
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of the accident lost the sight of both eyes. Either 
through ignorance or carelessness, the man had taken 
some frozen dynamite cartridges home with him and 
placed them in the oven in the kitchen for the purpose 
of thawing the explosive. The result was an explosion, 
which caused the injury just stated. 

The second instance happened in 1912. At that 
time, I was called to investigate a case where a miner 
had attempted to mine out the primer of a missed shot. 
He was an intelligent miner; but, instead of drilling 
another hole six inches back of the shot that failed to 
explode, he started to mine the first hole with his pick. 

The man was warned by his buddy not to make the 
attempt, but he persisted and a few minutes later the 
point of his pick came in contact with the detonating 
cap and the explosion foilowed. By a miracle, the fel- 
low workman did not receive a scratch, although he was 
_ but six feet to one side of the hole. The shot blew out 
with the result that the poor man in this case also lost 
the sight of both eyes and his face was badly lacerated. 


USE PROPER TAMPING MATERIAL 


Good miners know that neither coal nor any gritty 
substance should be used for tamping a shot. If fine 
road dust or other suitable tamping cannot be had in 
the mine proper tamping material should be supplied 
from the surface. The Bituminous Mine Law of Penn- 
sylvania prohibits the use of any combustible material 
in the tamping of a hole. 

In regard to the use of frozen dynamite, every miner 
should know the danger of such a practice when charg- 
ing and tamping a hole. Moreover, there is always the 
danger that the frozen charge will fail to be exploded 
by the detonating cap. It is strange that the officials 
in charge will permit frozen dynamite to be taken into 
the mine. If the law sufficiently covered this point and 
was enforced it would prevent many accidents from 
this cause. In my own experience, some superinten- 
dents and mine formen shut their eyes to this danger. 
I have found miners supplied with frozen dynamite, and 
when this was reported to the mine foreman his reply 
was that they could thaw it out in the mine. 

McKeesport, Pa. MINE FOREMAN. 


The Rockefeller Industrial Plan 


PEAKING of the health of workers in its relation to 

the industry in which they are engaged, many valu- 
able points have been brought out in the recent letters 
on the subject that have appeared in Coal Age. ‘It 
is a pity that the suggestions offered in these letters 
are not more generally put into practice in the larger 
coal operations throughout the country. It is a mat- 
ter that should receive the most careful consideration 
of every mine official. 

The letter of Thomas Hogarth, which appeared in the 
issue for April 15, page 769, was particularly inter- 
esting. I fully agree with him that the local officials 
in a coal-mining village are largely responsible for the 
unhealthy conditions that often surround the mines and 
the homes of the men working therein. A peep under- 
ground would often, with little doubt, show similar 
unhealthy conditions. 

Although health conditions have frequently been dis- 
cussed in mining organizations, little has been done 
to improve them, in the large majority of cases. As 
a rule, the company owns the houses, which they have 
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built just big enough to insure a small rent, without 
regard to the requirements of the families who are to 
live in them. Too often, no restrictions are placed on 
the tenants, by the management, and unsanitary condi- 
tions quickly develop. 

While this is true in many instances however, a 
goodly number of the larger coal companies have 
realized the necessity of enforcing rules and regulations 
designed to improve the habits of living among their 
employees. The passage of the compensation laws 
enacted by many states, requiring due compensation 
of workers and their dependants for accidents that occur 
in the mines, has naturally done much to improve con- 
ditions relating to the health of the workers. 

Some companies require a physical examination of the 
men they employ, and limit the age of employment to 
45 yr., with the purpose in view of securing strong, 
healthy, able-bodied workers, who will be less liable to 
accident while at work. Bad sight or hearing and sim- 
ilar defects are sufficient to debar men from employ- 
ment. In numerous other ways besides, we find many 
companies now preaching the gospel of good health. 

This brings me to speak of a few of the features of 
the Rockefeller Industrial Representation Plan, adopted 
a few years ago in the various operations of the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Co. The Rockefeller plan pro- 
vides for a Sanitation, Health and Housing Committee 
of six persons, three being selected by the management 
and three by the miners On the committee there are 
generally one or two melical men. 


VISITATION OF HACH CAMP BY COMMITTEE 


The duty of this committee is to visit the several 
camps of the company and make a thorough investiga- 
tion of each and report the conditions they find. The 
committee is clothed with power to recommend a gen- 
eral cleanup and to suggest any changes that they may 
see fit. The local officials know that the recommenda- 
tions and changes suggested by the committee must 
receive prompt attention on their part. 

As a result, there is little sickness in the mining 
towns and camps of the company. The investigation 
includes all homes, schools, stores, boarding houses, bath 
houses, club houses and their surroundings. The con- 
ditions relating to sanitation and the health of the 
workers underground are supervised by a Safe and 
Accident Committee, which likewise consists of six 
persons. It goes without saying that it is a pleasure to 
work in the mines of this company. 

In addition to the two committees named previously, 
there is an Education and Recreation Committee of six 
persons, who have charge of all things pertaining to 
education, religion and recreation. While I am not a 
preacher or the son of a preacher, neither am I a hard- 
boiled or hand-painted individual, going around with 
a red handkerchief about my neck. 

However that may be, certainly I would not care to 
live in a community that has no Sunday School or place 
of worship. The Sunday School is a great feature in 
educating our boys and girls in right ways of living. 
The Y. M. C. A. branch of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, who have charge of the miners’ club houses, 
have done and are doing a wonderful work in their 
line. Very much has been accomplished in the educa- 
tion of the foreign classes among the mine workers, 
who are fast adopting sanitary methods of living. 

Farr, Col. ROBERT A. MARSHALL, 







Strength of a Mine Dam 


OME years ago, I remember, there appeared in Coal 

Age, [Vol. 1, p. 920] a formula for calculating the 
thickness (t), in inches, of a mine dam that would with- 
stand a pressure p, in pounds per square inch, when the 
width of the opening or span of the arch was w, in 
inches, and the shorter radius of the dam was 7, in 
inches, the safe crushing strength of the material being 
S, in pounds per square inch. The formula was 
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In applying this formula to a dam such as shown in 
my sketch and constructed of wooden blocks of spruce, 
should the estimated crushing strength of the material 
be taken parallel to or at right angles to the fiber of 
the wood? Please explain why. 

A dam was built in a inine according to the dimen- 
sions shown in the sketch. The dam was supposed to 
withstand a water pressure of 108 lb. per sq.in. 

Cadomin, Alta., Canada. _ T. B. WILLIAMS. 

The dam shown in the accompanying figure is con- 
structed as a circular arch and conforms to the prin- 











PLAN OF MINE DAM BUILT OF WOOD BLOCKS 


ciples of an arch. In an arch, the weight or pressure 
supported is transformed into a thrust or line of pres- 
sure that is always at right angles to the radius of the 
arch. When an arch dam is properly built of wooden 
blocks, as shown in the figure, the thrust or pressure is 
at right angles to the fibers of the wood. 

‘In general, it may be stated that the ultimate crush- 
ing strength of good spruce timber, when the force is 
at right angles to the fiber, is 800 lb. per sq.in. 
Assuming that the ribs of the heading in this case are 
of solid coal capable of supporting the thrust of the arch 
without yielding, it is fair to take the safe crushing 
strength of a good quality of spruce as 250 lb. per sq. 
in., which would make the factor of safety about three. 
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On this basis, the calculated thickness of the dam 
for the given dimensions would be found as follows: 


_ 108 X 1501 4 X 108 — 1 
ae 4 X 250 


The thickness of the dam, as shown in the sketch, is 
but 8 ft. Calculating the stress in the material due 
to a pressure of 108 Ib. per sq.in. behind the dam, for 
this thickness and the given dimensions, we find it is 
over 875 lb. per sq.in., which exceeds the ultimate crush- 
ing strength of the material exerted across the fiber. 

Again, assuming a safe crushing strength across the 
fiber of 250 lb. per sq.in., and calculating the pressure 
this dam would support, taking the dimensions as given 
in the figure, we find the following: 


fet 24 Sticas yum x eas 
P~ wy 4r—1 1507/4 X 108 —1 


If the walls supporting the thrust of the arch are 
not firm and solid, it will greatly interfere with the 
stability and strength of the dam. 





t = say 336 in., or 28 ft. 








= 30.81b. per sq.in. 


Carbon Dioxide vs. Blackdamp 


LEASE explain the meaning of the term “black- 

damp” and state how it differs from carbon dioxide. 

It has always seemed to me that there was no difference 
between these two gases as they are found in mines. 
Scranton, Pa. MINER. 





To the miner, carbon dioxide has practically the same 
meaning as blackdamp, which is to him the more fa- 
miliar term. Carbon dioxide, was formerly called “car- 
bonic acid gas,” but the latter term is seldom used 
today. 

Carbon dioxide is a gas formed by the chemical union 
of one atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen, as in- 
dicated by the symbol CO,. The gas is colorless, odor- 
less and when unmixed with air will not support either 
life or flame. It is produced by the complete combus- 
tion of carbon or carbonaceous matter in a plentiful sup- 
ply of air, also by the breathing of men and animals, 
burning of lamps and other forms of combustion of car- 
bon in air or oxygen. 

Blackdamp, on the other hand, is a variable mixture 
of air deficient in oxygen, and carbon dioxide. In other 
words, it is a chemical mixture of carbon dioxide with 
nitrogen and oxygen, in various proportions. Since the 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen form the larger proportion 
of blackdamp and neither of these gases support life or 
combustion, the properties of blackdamp are much the 
same as those of carbon dioxide. The presence of black- 
damp in a mine is due to the generation of carbon diox- 
ide and the depletion of the oxygen in the air. 

These gases (blackdamp) are found in poorly ven- 
tilated places in the mine and accumulate in the dip 
workings, swamps and other low places. They are de- 
tected by the dim burning of the lamps or their final 
extinction when much of the gases is present. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request.) 


Ques.—lIf a current of 52,000 cu.ft. per min. is pass- 
ing through a mine, how many tons of air is passing 
in 8 hr., if the thermometer is 32 deg. F. and the 
barometer, 29.2 in.? 


Ans.—The weight of one cubic foot of dry air, at the 
given temperature and pressure, is 
_ 1.38273 X 29.2 


w= 460 +32. 0.078775 1b. 


The total weight of air passing in 8 hr., in this case, 
is then (8 & 60 X 52,000 0.078775) — 2,000 — 
983+ tons. 


Ques.—What are the names of the different electrical 
currents? Give the advantage of each. 

Ans.—The two different kinds of current used in 
electric mining are, direct current and alternating cur- 
rent. In mining practice, the chief advantage of direct 
current is the better speed control it affords in the 
operation of the machines employed. Direct current 
is continuous instead of alternating and better adapted 
for the operation of the motors and machines in use, 
affording as it does a wider range of speed than is 
possible with alternating current. One great advantage 
of alternating current is the saving effected by its use 
where electric power must be transmitted over a con- 
siderable distance. The high voltage of the current 
permits of the transmission of the same power with a 
less cost for copper; and there is the added advantage 
that the current is more readily transformed to one 
of a higher or lower voltage when desired. It often 
happens that workmen are more careful to avoid acci- 
dental contact with live wires carrying a high voltage 
than when a lower voltage is used. 


Ques.—What advantages or disadvantages may be 
expected from connecting the underground workings of 
two or more mines, and what dangers are likely to arise 
therefrom? 


Ans.—The chief advantage in connecting the under- 
ground workings of mines is the opportunity thus 
afforded for the escape of the workmen from the mine 
in case of accident. When mines are thus connected 
underground it is not necessary to provide a separate 
escape shaft, as required by the mining laws of most 
states; but mines so connected are subject to the same 
effects occurring in either of them, which is a dis- 
advantage to the mine in which better discipline is 
maintained. The flooding of one mine generally means 
a flooding of both where the workings are connected. 
There is also the chance of the leakage of air from one 
mine to the other, causing an increase in the cost of 
ventilation for the mine requiring the higher water 
Again, unless the connecting doors are locked, 
there is nothing to prevent the men passing from one 
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mine to the other, which would make it difficult to main- 
tain the necessary discipline and control. 


Ques.—(a) Show by plan and profile how you would 
open up chambers in a seam 80 ft. in thickness, of a 
soft gaseous nature and having a pitch of 60 deg. (b) 
Also explain how you would conduct the ventilation in 
case a chamber in the middle of the panel ran and 
blocked. 

Ans.—(a) In the accompanying figure, is shown 
the general plan, in elevation, and the cross-section 
or profile of chambers driven in a thick seam of coal 
having a steep inclination and generating gas. The 
inclination of the seam shown in the figure is about 
70 deg., but the method of working is practically the 
same as that required on a 60-deg. pitch, under the same 
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ELEVATION 
SHOWING CHAMBERS DRIVEN ON STEEP PITCHES 


A 7 
VERTICAL SECTION 


conditions. The work is started by driving chutes BB 
up from the gangway and at such an angle of inclina- 
tion or pitch as will afford proper control of the coal 
sliding down the dip. 

The gangway should be located in the roof of the 
seam, as shown in the cross-section at A. The chutes 
are driven up until they strike the floor of the seam. 
At this point, as shown in the figure, crosscuts are 
driven to the roof of the seam where an airway is 
driven in the seam, above the gangway and connecting 
the several crosscuts leading to the chutes. 

Strong batteries are built at the head of each chute 
and the chamber is then widened out at an angle of 
about 45 deg., as shown in the figure. Manways AAA 
are now driven up from the gangway, between the 
chutes, and branched to connect with the manways at 
the sides of each chamber. The chamber manways 
are maintained by setting rows of posts two or three 
feet from each rib and lining these with plank, as 
indicated. As the chamber is driven up, the space 
between the two manways is kept full of coal. 

(b) In case one chamber runs and blocks the ventila- 
tion, it is only necessary to carry the air past that. 
chamber by opening the doors at D leading to the air-- 
way and conduct the air across the blocked chamber. 
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Miners Would Evict Negroes from Mines 


OME of the miners of the Kanawha region who 
belong to the United Mine Workers of America are 


disposed to draw the color line. On Thursday, June 17, 
three negro miners employed at Hernshaw, W. Va., 
were threatened with violence by other miners unless 
they left forthwith. Three deputy sheriffs were sent 
to Hernshaw to protect the men and, in consequence, 
the three negroes did not leave the mine at which they 
were employed. 


Grand Jury Investigates Matewan Murders 


NVESTIGATION of the fight between the Baldwin- 

Felts detectives and citizens of Matewan, May 19, 
in which ten persons were killed, was begun by a 
special grand jury at Williamson on June 21. Delib- 
erations of the jury will be behind closed doors, and 
nothing will be known of its work until its report is 
made to the court. 

Fifty men of the state constabulary were on duty 
following a meeting Monday night, June 20, in front 
of the courthouse at which Mother Jones, a radical 
labor leader, was the principal speaker. 


Maryland Miners Want to Enter Politics 


POLITICAL twist was given the deliberations of a 

special convention of the United Mine Workers 
of district 16, which covers the Upper Potomac and 
Georges Creek fields, held at Cumberland, Md., during 
the second week of June, when the convention went 
on record as endorsing the plan promulgated by the 
American Federation of Labor, to support a non- 
partisan ticket both for state and national offices. The 
convention went a step further and declared it would 
support only those who stood for the federation’s pro- 
gram and would fight those whose record had been 
inimical to labor. The president of district 16 called 
upon the mine workers to refrain from joining any 
National Guard organization. 


Unionism Grows in Williamson Field 


F THE 8,000 miners in the Williamson field it is 
estimated that approximately 80 per cent, or 6,400, 
have become affiliated with the United Mine Workers. 
It is no secret that a great many of the miners in the 
Williamson region were reluctant to join the United 
Mine Workers, but did so out of fear and in order to 
avoid trouble. Many of the larger operations have 
been shut down as a result of the affiliation of the 
miners at such operations with the union. Some of 
the smaller companies have continued to operate but 
have given their miners to understand that under no 
circumstances will such companies ever agree to either 
the closed shop or the check-off. 
Mother Jones, the aged labor agitator, made a series 
of addresses to the miners of the Williamson field dur- 
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ing the third week of June on the eve of the beginning 
of the grand jury investigation of the Matewan trouble. 
Mother Jones’ utterances were tame as compared with 
her usual inflammatory speeches. She did not counsel 
violence but told the miners that they were “cowards” 
and had a “streak of yellow” for not asserting their 
rights before. About 1,500 miners heard her at Wil- 
liamson. 


Wyatt Troubles Ended, but Not by Peters 


IFFERENCES between the Consolidation Coal Co. 

and some of the miners employed by it at Wyatt, 
W. Va., were adjusted during the second week of June, 
but not until nearly the entire force of officials of sub- 
district 4 visited the Wyatt plant and persuaded the 
miners to return to work. It is said that the short-lived 
strike was due to a misunderstanding. 

It was considered significant that H. E. Peters, pres- 
ident of the subdistrict, was not among the officials who- 
aided in settling the strike though board members 
and others were on hand. Charges preferred against 
Peters by C. F. Keeney, president of the district, may 
have had something to do with Peters’ absence, as sev- 
eral hearings have been held behind closed doors. 


Willis Branch Agitation Led by Convict 


/ Neon the Willis Branch Coal Co., one of the 
“open shop” mines in the New River field, is oper- 
ating, a desperate effort is being made by the United 
Mine Workers of district 29 to shut down the company’s 
mines. One of the leading spirits in such an attempt 
is Tony Stafford, who last January was tried for 
attempted murder in trying to shoot up the mines of the 
E. E. White Coal Co. at Glen White in November, 1917, 
and who was sentenced to serve five years in the 
penitentiary, 

Stafford, who is an organizer for the United Mine 
Workers, has told members of his organization that the 
Willis Branch Coal Co. mines must be closed down or 
else the supply of food for the mine workers at the 
Willis Branch mines will be stopped. In _ several — 
instances members of the United Mine Workers have 
used force in keeping incoming miners away from the 
mines. It was at the Willis Branch mine that an at- 
tempt was made last winter to blow up the home of the 
general manager. 


Nova Scotia Employees Get Wage Award 


UBLICATION of the award of Judge Patterson’s 

Conciliation Board shows that the employees of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. have received increases 
of 44 to 7c. per hour, according to classification of the 
work performed. Though less than demanded the dif- 
ference between the award and desired wage is small. 
The award was published June 9. 
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Mine Workers Present Their Initial Argument 
To Anthracite Wage Commission 


Argue Against an Agreement Based on Alleged Inequities of Roosevelt Commission— 
Not Satisfied That Wage Shall Be Multiplied Merely by Cost-of-Living Factor—Plead 
for Living Wage, New Determination of Equities and Abolition of Contracting 


ident Wilson to hear the anthracite wage con- 

troversy held its first meeting at the County 
Courthouse in Scranton. This commission is composed 
of Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, chairman and representative of the public; W. 
L. Connell, representing the operators, and Neil Ferry, 
who represents the mine workers. 

The operators were represented by the subscale com- 
mittee consisting of S. D. Warriner, president of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.; W. J. Richards, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
and C. F. Huber, president of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. 

John T. Dempsey, president of the district No. 1, 
United Mine Workers of America; Thomas Kennedy, 
president of district No. 7, U. M. W. A.; C. J. Golden, 
president of district No. 9, U. M. W. A., and Philip 
Murray, vice-president U. M. W. A., were in charge of 
the case for the anthracite mine workers. 

The first meeting of the commission was held at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and after preliminary organi- 
zation the case of the mine workers was presented to 
the commission by Mr. Murray, who was followed in 
order by the district presidents as given above. 


(): JUNE 24 the commission appointed by Pres- 


TERMS UNDER WHICH QUESTION IS SUBMITTED 


Mr. Murray outlined the negotiations from their com- 
mencement last March to the present time and Pres- 
ident Wilson’s proclamations in regard to the case. 
Following this he presented the conditions under which 
the problem was submitted to the commission and the 
understanding between the operators and the miners, 
which are as follows: 

The understanding between the representatives of 
the operators and the miners is that in submitting 
our grievances to the commission, all past offers, sug- 
gestions and proposals by either party are as of no 
value as precedents. The proceedings are, as it were, 
opened up anew. Neither party is bound or in any way 
compromised by what has taken place in previous 
conferences or mediation proceedings. 

(1) The terms and provisions of the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and the subsequent 
agreements made in modification thereof or supple- 
mental thereto, as well as the rulings and the decisions 
of the Board of Conciliation, will be ratified and con- 
tinued except in so far as they may be changed by the 
award of the commission. 

(2) When the award of the commission is made it 
will be written into an agreement between the anthra- 
cite operators and miners in such manner as the com- 
mission may determine. 

(8) It is understood that neither operators nor 
miners are in any manner bound by any tentative 
suggestions that have been made during the period of 


their negotiations, and that either side shall use its own 
discretion in the presentation of its case in connection 
with the matters at issue. 

In order that our position may be clearly understood 
and that the commission may have an opportunity as 
our evidence is submitted to relate it to the different 
points in our argument, I shall briefly outline in advance 
what the different steps in our argument will be. 


How MINERS WOULD JUSTIFY NEW CONTRACT 


We expect to show: 

(1) That the cost of living has increased 104 per 
cent from July, 1914, to May, 1920. 

(2) That the increase in pay has not kept pace with 
cost of living, and that a further increase of 36 per cent 
in pay is required. 

(3) That the principle of increased living cost should 
be abandoned. 

(4) That the rates of pay of bituminous mine work- 
ers are greater than those of anthracite mine workers 
and that the anthracite wage should be equal to the 
bituminous wage. 

(5) That the old theory of fixing wages by the law 
of supply and demand has been condemned and wages 
should be based on the new conception which proceeds 
on the principle that all workers, including unskilled 
wage earners, should receive such rates of pay as will 
suffice to support their families in health and decent 
comfort. 

(6) That wages can be fixed on these bases. 

(7) A comparison of wages paid anthracite and bitu- 
minous mine workers and the relative opportunity for 
work and earnings. 

(8) The hazards which are associated with the min- 
ing of anthracite coal. 

(9) From official data that there is no relation 
between the labor cost of mining anthracite coal and 
the selling price of the product. 

(10) That persistent attempts have been made to 
eliminate competition in the sale and production of 
anthracite coal from 1873 to 1898. 

(11) The reasons for the recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Before presenting the synopsis of the argument Mc- 
Murray stated the eighteen demands that the miners 
make, but the order has been changed in this article to 
avoid repetition and to present under each of the 
demands an outline of the arguments presented by the 
representatives of the miners. After each paragraph 
will be shown the name of the author: 


DEMAND No. 1—A TWwo-YEAR CONTRACT 


We demand that the next contract be for a period 
not exceeding two years and that the making of indi- 
vidual agreements and contracts in the mining of coal 
shall be prohibited. 
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_ The demand for two years 
is reasonable, as the last 4- 


year contract had to be re- 


opened three times. (Golden 
and Kennedy.) 

If the making of individual 
contracts is permitted after the 
execution of the general con- 
tract it leaves the door wide 
open so that those operators 
who wish to evade its terms 
can do so by making indvidual 
contracts. Where these con- 
tracts exist there is a tendency 
to favor the contractor with a 
greater number of cars. If it 
becomes necessary to make 
supplemental agreements, then 
the parties to the original con- 
tracts are the proper ones to 
make them and it is unfair to 
permit a condition to exist 
whereby the terms of the gen- 
eral contract can be evaded by 
the making of individual con- 
tracts. (Dempsey.) 

The intent of this demand is 
that the custom of giving to 
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one man a contract for two or 
more working places be pro- 
hibited. Contracts of this sort 
necessitate the hiring of min- 
ers on the part of the contrac- 
tor. Contractors pay the min- 
ers company wages while they 
receive the contract prices and 
pocket the different. This sys- 
tem permits the operator to 
favor certain individuals. Elim- 
ination of this system would 
increase production by giving 
each miner what he earns and 
would lessen discontent and 
dissatisfaction. (Golden.) 

There should be one contract 
in the anthracite region and 
only one. The old method per- 
mits the cutting of rates and 
removes one of the principal 
reasons which induce workers 
to enter trade agreements. 
Every man _ should have a 
right to work on contract and 
no monopoly of contract work 
should be given to a few sets 
of miners. (Kennedy.) 


DEMAND No. 2—BITUMINOUS WAGE SCALE 


We demand that the present wages of the anthracite 
mine workers be increased to correspond to the increases 
granted the bituminous mine workers by the President’s 


Coal Commission. 


This demand contends that 
the rate of pay for anthracite 
workers should be the same as 
for the bituminous, and that 
daymen should receive at least 


$6 per day. Increases received 
by contract miners from 1914 
were 7 per cent in 1916 and 
40 per cent in 1918, which 
compounded is 49 per cent. 
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DEMAND No. 6—CLOSED SHOP AND RECOGNITION 


We demand closed-shop contract, which means full 
recognition of the United Mine Workers of America as 


a party to the agreement. 


After describing fully the 
organization of the United 
Mine Workers, the following 
points are offered in favor of 
its recognition: An agreement 
is necessary because the organ- 
ization is the only union ca- 
pable of controlling the situa- 
tion. A closed shop is neces- 
sary to make every individual 
who is benefited by the agree- 
ment become a party to the 
agreement. A  check-off is 
necessary that the organiza- 
tion may properly raise funds 
to carry out the contractual 
relations. All three are cor- 
related and if welded together 
and inserted in a joint agree- 
ment they will become a power 
for compelling obedience to the 
agreement, for the mainte- 
nance of discipline and for a 
strengthening of the construc- 
tive force necessary for the 
peace and stability of the re- 
gion. (Kennedy.) 

There are elements in the 
country today which threaten 
its industrial stability and 


have on more than one occa- 
sion threatened it in our 
midst. There is only one means 
by which the influences of 
these elements may be offset 
and that is by an award which 
will give to the United Mine 
Workers of America, a re- 
sponsible and capable organi- 
zation, full jurisdiction and 
control by recognizing it as a 
party to the contract together 
with the closed shop and the 
check-off. (Dempsey.) 

A closed-shop contract will 
improve conditions by educat- 
ing the mine workers as to 
agreements and contracts and 
will do away with small 
strikes. The union miner has 
the same intolerance to a non- 
union miner as the soldier has 
to the slacker. If the anthra- 
cite operators are going to 
hold the organization respon- 
sible for the carrying out of 
contracts they should be will- 
ing to agree that all of their 
workers become a party to the 
agreement. 


DEMAND No. 7—CONSIDERATION MEN’S PAY 


We demand that all deadwork shall be paid for on the 
consideration basis existing at the colliery and that 
where more than one miner is employed they shall both 


DEMAND No. 3—UNIFORMITY IN WAGE SCALE 


We demand that a uniform wage scale be established, 
so that the various occupations of like character at the 
several collieries shall command the same wage. 


DEMAND No. 4—SHOVEL MEN WANT MoRrRE PAY 


We demand that shovel crews operating for coal com- 
panies shall be paid not less than the rates paid by 
contractors to shovel men. 


KANSAS: 
@hovel engineers ........ $213.58 per mo., plus $1 per day 
Cranemenig ce caene els 155.83 per mo., plus $1 per day 
Firemen 


110.08 per mo., plus $1 per day 
ANTHRACITE CONTRACTOR’S SCALE: 


Steam shovel engineers... $206.65 permo., 9 hr. day 
Steam shovel cranemen... 159.73 permo., 9 hr. day 
Steam shovel firemen 150.30 per mo., 10 hr. day 


NEW YORK SCALE: 


Shovel engineers 
Shovel cranemen 
Shovel firemen 


$250.00 per mo., 8 hr. day, double time 
200.00 permo., 8 hr. day, double time 
150.00 permo., 8 hr. day, double time 
CRANBERRY CREEK COAL Co.: 


Shovel engineers $132.42 per mo., 8 hr. 

Cranemen -5327 per hr. 

Firemen -49 per hr. 
LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL Co.: 

Shovel engineers $0.61 per hr., 

Firemen -47 per hr., 
DopDsoN CoAL Co., STRIPPING: 


Shovel engineers $169.00 per mo., 10 hr. day 
Cranemen 145.51 per mo., 10 hr. day 
Firemen 115.00 per mo., 10 hr. day 


LEHIGH COAL AND NAVIGATION CoaL Co., SUMMIT HILL: 
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9 hr. 
9 hr. 
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Bineineers: Setsacs Sepia as oe $200 per mo., 54 hr. week 
CTANEINIENT Koay te cise njstar - 146.00 per mo., 54 hr. week 
Firemen : 


_-46 per hr., 12 hr, day 
LEHIGH VALLEY CoAL Co., HAZELTON SECTION: 


HD SINC Crs ee tera as se ae $135.84 per mo. 

Biremion ii Fo... we wee eon 117.34 per mo. 
G. B. Markle Co. 

Engineers ....62c. per hr. 8 hr. 

Cranesmen ..52c. perhr. 8 hr. 

Firemen ...... 47c. per hr. 8 hr. 


DEMAND No. 5—Easy Joss To BE SHORT ALSO 


We demand that the eight-hour day be extended to 
all classes of inside and outside day labor and monthly 
men, with time and half time for overtime and double 
time for.Sundays and holidays. 


receive the same rate. 


In many parts a considera- 
tion rate is paid to miners do- 
ing dead work. Still there are 
some collieries where one miner 
is paid the consideration rate 
while all others receive” the 
laborer’s rate. This is evi- 
dently unfair, as the miners 
have labored years to become 
certified. (Golden.) 

The point involved is that 
the contract miner, being a 
highly skilled man, when called 
upon to do dead work not 
covered by contract rates 
should suffer no loss in earn- 
ings by having to do it at the 


lower company rates, but 
should at least receive the rate 
usually paid to skilled miners 
employed at the work referred 
to. (Dempsey.) 

The operators maintain in 
their attempt to justify this 
condition that the company 
should not have to pay the 
wages of two skilled miners 
when one miner and a helper 
could do the work, but on the 
other hand both miners would, 
if permitted to work on con- 
tract, at least earn miners’ 
wages. (Kennedy.) 


DEMAND No. 8—PAY FOR ALL INCIDENTAL JOBS 
We demand payment for all sheet iron, props, timber 


forepoling and cribbing. 


The _rates for anthracite 
mining were fixed years ago, 
when the men had little to say 
in the matter. Most of the 
rates were fixed on solid min- 
ing. When: the companies 
started to remove pillars the 
miners were required to do 
more than double the amount 
of propping. No compensation 
is paid for most of this extra 
work. (Kennedy.) 


This demand is prompted by 
the fact that in some places 
these items are paid for and 
in other places they are not. 
There is grave doubt as to the 
correctness of the allegation of 
the operators that where they 
are not paid for they are cov- 
ered in the car price or in the 
yardage or some other item. 
(Dempsey. ) 


DEMAND NO. 9—PRIVILEGE TO HAVE WORK 


We demand that where miners are prevented from 
working on account of lack of supplies they shall be 
accorded the opportunity of making a shift at some 


other work. 


When miners report for work 
and are prevented from work- 
ing through no fault of their 
own they should be permitted 
the opportunity of making a 
shift at some other work. As 
a rule there are places in the 
mines where these men could 
be placed to make day’s wages. 
(Golden. ) 

If the employer fails to fur- 


nish the necessary supplies for 
the miners to work and these 
miners go to the mine believ- 
ing that opportunity for work 
will be furnished them, then 
the responsibility to furnish 
work for these men should be 
upon the operator and he 
should unquestionably be re- 
ee to furnish it. (Demp- 
sey. 


DEMAND No. 10—EqQuity, NoT USAGE, TO RULE 


We demand, in the settlement of grievances, that the 
aggrieved parties shall have the right to demand settle- 
ment on the basis of equity, and if such equity settle- 
ment is requested the conditions of 1902 shall not enter 


into or prejudice the case. 


July 1, 1920 


The conditions prior to April 
1, 1902, were the conditions 
upon which the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission pred- 
icated its award. During the 
succeeding years these condi- 
tions have been maintained 
except as modified by the 
award of the commission and 
the subsequent agreements. 
Prior to 1902 no organization 
existed in the region to protect 
the interests of the employees. 
Statistics show the anthracite 
industry at that time had a 
large surplus labor supply with 
an opportunity to work about 
half the working days in a 
year. Under these circum- 
stances the employee was 
largely at the mercy of the 
employer in so far as the 
working conditions were con- 
cerned. Overzealous foremen, 
seeking to establish a record, 
and companies eager to pro- 
duce coal at the lowest possible 
cost, introduced practices and 
rates not based upon justice 
nor with the welfare of the 
employee in mind, but at such 
a figure and under such con- 
ditions as would give the em- 
ployee the smallest possible 
wage and the employer the 
largest possible profit. 

The umpire of the Concilia- 
tion Board has on several oc- 
casions, when unjust and 
burdensome conditions were 
before him for adjudication, 
ruled that the grievances must 
be decided in the terms of the 
award and subsequent agree- 
ments. Thus these conditions, 
no matter how unjust or in- 
equitable they may be, no mat- 
ter what changes the inter- 
vening years may have wrought 
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densome, must be maintained. 
Many of these conditions then 
in existence had a direct bear- 
ing upon the calling of the 
strike, and these conditions, 
except where changed by the 
awards of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, became the 
basis of the awards and sub- 
sequently the basis for all 
agreements in the _ region. 
Therefore if an inhuman, un- 
just, unfair condition existed 
in 1902 that was not changed, 
that condition is still in ex- 
istence and will continue in 
existence until this policy is 
eliminated or until both sides 
at the colliery mutually agree 
My abolish such unfair condi- 
ion. 

In other words, the anthra- 
cite mine workers do not want 
to be chained to the condi- 
tions in effect in 1902. All 
others, including the anthra- 
cite operators, are free to do 
business on the basis of the 
present, while this is denied 
to the employees. The an- 
thracite operators are not pro- 
ducing or selling coal on the 
conditions in effect for 1902; 
they .have improved the old 
conditions of mining and sell- 
ing coal; have improved the 
handling of coal, and if it is 
fair for them to get away from 
the 1902 basis it is equally 
fair for the anthracite mine 
workers to be permitted to do 
likewise. Equity is one of the 
cardinal principles of the 
American Government as re- 
flected in the courts, and to 
ask that this be done in the 
anthracite region is simply 
seeking to have’ elemental 
justice established in the ser- 
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DEMAND No. 14—COMPENSATION FOR LOST TOOLS 


We demand that employees shall be compensated for 
all tools lost through no fault of theirs as a result of 


squeezes, water or fire. 


If tools are lost in the man- 
ner set forth we believe that 
the company is responsible and 
that such tools should be re- 
placed. (Kennedy.) 

Miners are required to have 
an expensive outfit of tools, 
and to lose them through no 
fault of theirs would greatly 


embarrass most of them. 
(Dempsey. ) 

This demand is self-explana- 
tery and self-justifying, and 
as it has been conceded by the 
operators in their offer to the 
mine workers I shall not en- 


large upon it. (Golden.) 


DEMAND No. 15—TOooLS FOR COMPANY WORK 


Where contract miners are employed doing company 
work, the company shall supply them with the necessary 
tools, and failing to do so shall compensate them by 
paying each of them not less than one extra hour per 
day for the use of such tools. 

A miner invests from $50 to ploys him at company work 

$100 in tools and must replace and has him use his tools for 


them as they become worn out. its benefit he should be com- 
And when the company em- pensated. (Golden.) 


DEMAND No. 16—FREE TOOLS FOR DAYMEN 
We demand that the company shall supply to all 
company men the necessary tools free of charge. 


Many companies now supply this practice is unfair.( Ken- 
tools to company men free of nedy.) 


to make conditions more bur- tlement of disputes. 
DEMAND No. 11—UNIFORM REFUSE RATE 
We demand that a uniform rate of 17c. per inch be 


paid for all refuse in all kinds of mining up to 10 ft. 
wide and a proportional rate be applied for all work- 


ings 10 ft. wide. 


In some parts of the district 
refuse in the vein is paid for 
at various rates and in others it 
is not paid for at all. (Golden.) 

The mining and removal of 
the refuse means much work 
and considerable expense, for 
which in a great many in- 
stances no compensation is 
paid. (Dempsey.) 


The present system of pay- 
ment for refuse lacks in uni- 
formity and in equity and has 


been productive of many 
grievances, countless. strikes 
and bad feeling. The only 


uniform and fair system for 
the payment of this refuse 
is to pay for it on the inch 
basis. 


DEMAND No. 12—PAy By LEGAL TON, NOT BY CAR 


We demand that wherever miners are now paid on 


charge and those that require 
company men to buy their own 
tools do not pay any higher 
wages than those paid to the 
men who get their tools free 
of charge. It is evident that 


This demand deserves con- 
sideration because the price of 
tools -is a considerable item 
and in the case of the com- 
pany miner makes his actual 
earnings somewhat less than 
the rates specified. (Golden.) 


DEMAND No. 17—WEIGHMEN AS COMMITTEE MEN 


We demand that check weighmen and check docking 
bosses be permitted to serve as members of mine com- 


mittees. 


These men are experienced 
and are well versed in the 
terms of agreements and con- 
tracts and moreover have 
time and opportunity to give 
attention to the grievances at 


the least expense. They are 
not strangers about the mine 
and are in reality employees 
of the company, temporarily 
in the employ of the contract 
miners. (Dempsey.) 


DEMAND No. 18—RIGHT TO CONSIDERATION WORK 


We demand that where contract miners encounter 
abnormal conditions in their working places they shall 
have the privilege of going on consideration work. A 
definition of consideration work shall be written into 


the car basis hereafter they shall be paid on the legal- 


ton basis and that dockage shall be eliminated. 


The men workers contend 
that if it is legal and con- 
sidered right for the coal op- 
erators to sell their coal to the 
public on the legal-ton basis 
it is also legal and right for 
the men who mine the coal on 
a car basis to have the coal 
they produce paid for on the 
legal-ton basis. If it is prac- 
tical to sell coal to millions 
of consumers on the tonnage 
basis it would also be prac- 
tical to pay about 40,000 con- 
tract miners on the same 
basis. The two best argu- 
ments against dockage are that 


the operators themselves are 
cutting it down and that under 
the laws of Pennsylvania it is 
illegal. (Kennedy.) 

The system of paying con- 
tract miners by the car is not 
fair and equitable. Under this 
system not only are they paid 
an inequitable rate but theré 
are other conditions that are 
obsolete and intolerable. Min- 
ers are required to top their 
cars and, owing to long hauls 
which knock off the toppage, 
the miners are docked for 
short measure. This practice 
is unfair. (Dempsey.) 


DEMAND No. 13—THREE MEN ON REEL MOTOR 


We demand that on all reel locomotives one motorman 
and two brakemen be employed and that on all other 
locomotives and engines assistants or patchers be 
employed, and that when motormen or engineers are 
repairing their motors or engines their assistants shall 


the agreement. 


At present unless the fore- 
man agrees that the man is to 
work on the_ consideration 
basis the miners have nothing 
else to do but quit, because 
if they continue work and take 
up a grievance it will be held 
that they had no business to 
claim consideration rates where 
no agreement for the consid- 
eration basis had been reached 
with the foreman. Unless this 
is corrected in the future, se- 
rious. trouble may _ result, 
brought on by the failure of 
the men to make a living wage 
and by a denial of the right 
to seek redress under the 
agreement. 

Definition of Consideration 
Work—Whenever deficient or 
abnormal conditions are en- 
countered in the working place 
by contract miners which pre- 
vent the miner or miners from 


earning a reasonable day’s 
wage, the miner or miners af- 
fected shall make such fact 
known to the mine foreman, 
and it shall be the duty of 
the mine foreman to visit the 
working place and endeavor to 
adjust the matter with the 
men affected by placing them 
on consideration work and 
wages while such abnormal or 
deficient conditions are in ex- 
istence, and if the foreman 
and the men affected shall dis- 
agree as to the facts and fail 
to settle the matter on the 
consideration basis, then the 
grievance shall be taken up 
through the proper channels, 
the work shall be continued, 
and whatever settlement is 
made shall be retroactive to 
the date upon which the griev- 
ance was raised with the mine 
foreman. (Kennedy.) 


After the presentation of the outline of the miners’ 
case in the briefs outlined above, Mr. Murray requested 


be employed to help in the work. 


After the cable has been 
attached to the trolley wire, 
the motorman and brakeman 
proceed to the face. Thus if, 
while there, several hundred 
feet perhaps from the gang- 
way, anything occurs creating 
a dangerous condition, there is 


no one to remove the cable 
from the trolley wire and thus 
remove the danger. In the 
repair of motors and engines 
it is necessary to remove or 
replace heavy parts. diy ep ED 
moreover dangerous to have 
an engineer alone in this work. 


postponement of the case until Monday because, owing 
to the change in the place of sittings, the miners’ 
statistical bureau had been unable to move and would 
not have its data ready for use until Monday. The 
commission granted the request and the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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What Makes Coal Costs High? 


HE National Coal Association is circulating a dia- 

gram based on figures contained in the report of the 
Engineers’ Committee of the Fuel Administration, re- 
cently published. This diagram, reproduced below, 
shows how costs of production of coal are affected by 
short running time which results from lack of rail- 
road cars. 
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Federal Trade Commission Asks for April 
and May Cost Reports 


N A letter to the coal operators transmitting the 

March bulletin showing costs of coal production in 
the country and furnishing blanks on which the oper- 
ators are requested to report costs in May, Francis 
Walker, chief economist of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, points out that April was the first month in 
which the 27-per cent wage advance became operative 
and that the actual effect on costs of the new wages 
should be known and published. He urges coal opera- 
tors who have not sent in their April cost reports to 
the commission to do so at once. 

His letter concludes: 


“We find in our correspondence with the operators in the 
coal industry that a very large proportion of them see that 
in the long run it is bound to react to their interest to have 
on record with such a disinterested Federal organization 
as this commission the actual facts relating to their indus- 
try, so that at any time the charge is made that profits are 
too high it can be shown what. the facts relating to that 
charge really are, and likewise we find that in controversies 
relating to wages the figures and the reports of this com- 
mission are used by both the operators and the miners as 
authority upon the conditions existing in the industry. 

“Operators are requested to make every effort to file their 
reports when due in order that the commission may issue 
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its bulletins promptly. while the information is of current 
value. This is not to be regarded as in any sense a 
departure from the announced policy of the commission to 
refrain from compulsory proceedings until final determina- 
tion of the pending litigation. This letter seeks your volun- 
tary co-operation.” 


Appropriations Cease, Bituminous Commis- 
sion Activities Terminate 


S the appropriations for the President’s Bituminous 
Coal Commission were no longer available after 
June 30, the work of the commission came to an end on 
that date. The members, however, are not released from 
their responsibilities until all the wage agreements are 
put into effect. 

The Geological Survey and the Council of National 
Defense will finish a few uncompleted portions of the 
commission’s work. The commission’s files go to the 
Interior Department, to be used in conjunction with the 
files of the Fuel Administration. 


Trade Commission Proposes Changes in 
Coal Report Blanks 


HE Federal Trade Commission has submitted to the 

National Coal Association certain proposed changes 
in its monthly report blanks. The changes relate prin- 
cipally to the items pertaining to depletion and depre- 
ciation. The idea is to make these items conform more 
closely to the form used by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The Trade Commission suggests that representa- 
tives of the National Coal Association discuss the 
matter with its specialists. It has been referred to 
the cost accounting committee of the National Coal 
Association. 


Secretaries Daniels and Payne to Examine 
Alaska Coal Situation 


OSEPHUS DANIELS, Secretary of the Navy, and 

John Barton Payne, Secretary of the Interior, will 
sail from Seattle July 8 to visit Alaska. While many 
features of the Alaskan situation are to be considered 
by Secretaries Daniels and Payne, the principal reason 
for the trip is to obtain first-hand information as to the 
coal situation. Appropriations aggregating $1,225,000 
now are available for coal development in Alaska. Of 
that amount, $225,000 is set aside for a washery. 


National Coal Association to Consider 
Statistical Program | 
ECOMMENDATIONS as to the future statistical 
program of the National Coal Association and the 
local associations will be submitted by the committee on 
statistics at the directors’ meeting July 14. T. W. 
Guthrie is the chairman of the committee. 


July 1, 1920 
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Cost of Coal Production in March 


Federal Trade Commission Report tor March, 1920, Shows Slight Drop in 
Cost Compared with February, Due to Greater Daily Output—Previous 


Figures on Increase Due to 14-Per 


OSTS of producing bituminous coal in the many 
fields of the country are given for March, 1920, 
in the third monthly summary issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. For 1,068 operators produc- 
ing 16,097,642 net tons of coal in March, or about 35 
per cent of the total estimated production in that 





Cent Advance to Miners Corrected 


The average cost of production as reported by these 
810 operators was $2.32 per ton in March, $2.40 in Feb- 
ruary, and $2 in the calendar year 1918. The average 
realization per ton of product sold—$2.58 in 1918, $2.73 
in February, 1920, and $2.74 in March—did not in- 
crease in the same proportion as did cost, with the re- 





TABLEI. FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1920, SALES REALIZATIONS AND REPORTED F.0.B. MINE COSTS PER TON OF 1,068 IDENTICAL OPER- 
ATORS, BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 
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Central Competitive ‘‘Interstate’’l,... 301 6,014,071 16 $2.46 $2.15 $0.31 7,029,635 17 $2.46 $2.10 $0.36 $0.05 2% 10% 

Praatern) AG@yacent 2... ss. oe ole eae 300 2)5943,036' ° 150 ©2766 2.48 18 3,053,294 18 2 S6ian 235 53  b5,--6 9 
Wiestermi Adjacent o.4.2).2 . iecead owas s 95 1,092,672 23 2.90 2.56 .34 1,249,375 25 2.91 2.46 45 -10 4 5 
Southern Appalachian 4.............. 156 1,506,740 17 2.93 Zedd 18 1,706,699 19 294° 6, °21:66 28 .09 3 | 
Southwestern ‘‘Interstate’ 5.......... 126 710,729 17 3.44 3.26 18 804,965 19 3738, 3709 29 ALY gO. | 
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1 Includes all of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and the Southwest District of Pennsylvania. 
2 Includes all of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia and the Central District of Pennsylvania. 


3 Includes all of Michigan, Iowa and District No. | of Kentucky. 


4 Includes all of Alabama, Tennessee, and Districts Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of Kentucky. 


5 Includes all of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


6 Includes ail of Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Washington. 








month, costs of production, compared with February, 
decreased an average of 9 cents per ton, or 4 per cent. 
This decrease is attributed to more steady operation of 
the mines in March, the average output per working 
day having been 5 per cent greater than in February. 

Average realization on the coal produced by these 
same operators was $2.76 per ton in March, compared 
with $2.72 in February. The decrease of 9 cents per 
ton in cost of production and increase of 4 cents in 
price received resulted in an average increase of 13 cents 
per ton in the “margin” of the operators. The “mar- 
gin” is the difference between cost at the mine and 
selling price, out of which the producer must pay selling 
expenses, interest, income and excess-profit taxes as 
well as other items. 

Comparing the statistics for March with those for 
February, 1920, and for the year 1918, the report of the 
commission shows data compiled from the reports of 
810 identical operators who produced nearly 14,000,000 
net tons in March, or about 30 per cent of the total for 
the country. 


sult that the “margin” decreased from a maximum of 
58 cents in 1918 to 33 cents in February and 42 cents 
in March, 1920. The report also states “The average 
increase of reported f.o.b. mine cost for February, 1920, 
was 15 per cent over that for the year 1918, and for 
March was 12 per cent. This increase is attributable 
to two chief causes: (1) the higher wage scale put into 
effect in November, 1919, as a result of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator’s recommendation of 14 per cent increase in 
the wages of mining labor, and (2) in the case of 
February, 1920, the decrease in the production for that 
month from the average monthly production of 1918. 
While the cost in March, 1920, also increased over 1918 
because of the November, 1919, wage scale, it did not 
increase so much over 1918 as in February, because the 
March production was only 1 per cent lower than the 
average monthly production of 1918. The changes in 
the supplies of general expense costs were of minor im- 
portance.” 

The commission discusses the effects of changes in 
the rate of production and of the wage advance made 














DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL REPORTED F.O.B. MINE COST INCREASES ACCORDING TO CHANGES IN PRODUCTION TONNAGE OF 


























TABLE II. 
810 OPERATORS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1920, FROM AVERAGE MONTHLY PRODUCTION FOR THE YEAR 1918 
February, 1920 = — March, 1920 —- : 
Increase in 
Change in Production from Production Increase in Reported Production Reported _ 
1918 Average Monthly Pro- Average F.O.B. Mine Cost Average F.0.B. Mine ¢ ost 
duction Number of Change Over Year 1918 Number of Change Over Year 1918 
(Per Cent) Operators Tons Per Cent (Per Cent) Operators Tons Per Cent (Per Cent) 
Decrease over 25.......... 300 3,238,848 —37 $0.44 22 192 1,135,117 —4l $0.52 24 
Decrease over 16-25....... 116 1,916,667 —z20 .42 21 82 1,772,447 —=2 non 18 
Decrease over 6-15....... 118 2,986,024 —l1 31 16 99 23223,23 —10 33 i8 
Decrease over 0- 5........ 76 1,138,665 — | 34 15 110 3,546,511 + 1 27 14 
Increase over 0- 5........ pee mete MA bee BRET PID OR ead: Bs ci by wesere Sie sit). Fee: ae -* 
Increase over 6-15......... 64 1,148,305 + 6 19 9 88 1,804,981 + 13 .20 ? 
Increase over 16-25........ 42 588,657 + 22 76 7 61 971,666 + 21 .09 4 
Increase over 25.......... 94 953,562 + 64 .05 2 178 2,529,427 ja 58 06 3 
Totals 810 11,970,728 —16 32 15 810 13,993,362 — | 24 12 
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last winter, concluding that the 14 per cent increase 
in wages of mine labor of last November resulted in an 
increase in mining cost of from 27 to 30 cents per ton, 
or about 14 per cent. The report reads as follows: 

“In order to throw light on the effect which a change 
in the production tonnage has in bringing about a 
change in costs, the following tabulation for the 810 
identical operators shown above has been made. Tak- 
ing their average monthly production during 1918 as a 
base, they have been grouped according to the rela- 
tive decrease or increase in their production for Febru- 
ary and March, 1920, and their total f.o.b. mine cost in- 
creases or decreases are thus shown in relation to 
changes in production. A 14-per cent increase over the 
wage scale in effect throughout 1918 was made in No- 
vember, 1919, and was in general effect during the two 
months shown in the table below. The additional award 
by the United States Bituminous Coal Commission 
(which included the 14-per.cent increase) did not go into 
effect until April 1, 1920. This table, as explained below, 
is compiled by a more detailed statistical method than 
was used for the corresponding table of the January and 
February bulletins and indicates a somewhat larger 
increase in cost due to the wage increase of November, 
1919, than was estimated in the previous bulletins. 

“In February, 1920, in the groups where tonnage de- 
creased, costs increased though only in a rough propor- 
tion to the extent of decreasing tonnage; in groups 
showing an increase of production, costs decreased, 
though only roughly in proportion. The same holds true 
for March. For the total 810 operators the 11,970,728 
tons produced in February, 1920, as compared with their 
average monthly production in 1918 (14,197,986 tons), 
represented a decrease of 16 per cent. In March, 1920, 
their corresponding average decrease in tonnage was 
only 1 per cent. In February, 1920, a short month, 68 
per cent of the total output of the 810 operators showed 
a decrease of 6 per cent or over as compared with their 
monthly average for 1918, while in March only 37 per 
cent showed a similar decrease. 

“The results of the new method, considering the 
number of operators involved, their tonnages, and the 
average per cent of change in production, indicate an 
increase in cost ranging from 27 to perhaps 30 cents per 
ton (instead of 20 cents to 23 cents, as previously estim- 
ated) as a result of the 14-per cent wage advance, 
which it should be noted is about one-half of the total 
wage advance (27 per cent) awarded by the U. S. Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission and put into effect on April 
1, ° 19207” 


New York Public Utilities Fear 
Coal Shortage 


ECAUSE of the shortage of bituminous coal in the 

Eastern part of the country and particularly because 
of the small supplies now in the possession of the public 
utility corporations of New York City, Acting Public 
Service Commissioner Alfred M. Barrett is urging the 
return of Federal fuel control. Mr. Barrett fears that 
the present situation will become worse during the fall 
and that unless something drastic is done there is 
danger that the local transportation lines will have to 
close down. 

Several conferences were held last week between Mr. 
Barrett and representatives of the various utility cor- 
porations regarding the coal shortage. Mr. Barrett tele- 
graphed President Wilson on June 22 saying: 
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Street railroads, gas and electric utilities will either close 
down or seriously curtail service within a few days unless 
they can obtain bituminous coal. They are now down to a 
few days’ supply and advise this commission that it is 
impossible to obtain enough coal to keep them going. To 
avert a public calamity such as would follow the paralysis of 
public utility service in the greatest city of America, this 
commission respectfully urges upon you the advisibility of 
immediate action to give priority to such utilities in the 
matter of car assignment and to see to it that enough cars 
are immediately segregated for public utilities use and sent 
to the coal mines for immediate loading. Only prompt and 
decisive action of this kind will avert the calamity. 

At the conference held that day J. W. Lieb, vice- 
president and general manager of the New York Edison 
Co., outling the general situation, said that the coal 
reserves had been depleted to a point where only a few 
days’ or a few weeks’ supply was left. While the corpo- 
rations have contracts very few of them are getting 
deliveries up to full contract requirements, and even 
where such deliveries are obtained the contracts do not 
cover more than 60 per cent of the coal requirements of 
the companies. He said the utilities have been supple- 
menting their contracts by purchasing coal in the open 
market at prices ranging from $15 to $16 a ton. Even 
at these prices they find it difficult to get coal enough 
and have to bid against manufacturers and the general 
public. Mr. Lieb said that the New York Edison Co. 
had about 50,000 tons available when it should have at 
least 150,000 tons. It is using 25,000 tons a week. 

Another conference followed in Washington the next 
day between Morgan T. Donnelly, Deputy Public Service 
Commissioner; James B. Walker, secretary of the com- 
mission, and representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as the result of which assurances were 
given that no public utility would go without coal. 

Another conference, this time attended by A. H. 
Smith, president of the New York Central Lines; Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; W. G. 
Besler, president of the Central Railroad of New Jersey; 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., and representatives of the public utilities and 
of the Public Service Commission, was held on June 25. 
Mr. Smith presided. Figures were presented by the 
utility corporations showing the exact amount of coal 
on hand and it was then stated by Mr. Lieb that the 
utilities had agreed among themselves to stand together 
and to lend power or coal, if necessary, to prevent the 
shutting down of operations by any one of them. 

At the conclusion of the conference Acting Commis- 
sioner Barrett said that reports had been presented to 
him indicating that more than 1,400 cars of coal were 
tied up in New Jersey and Staten Island, and that some 
of this fuel probably was being held for a higher 
market. He stated that it was extremely difficult to 
establish a clean-cut case of coal profiteering which 
would warrant summary action at this time. 

Mr. Barrett in urging the return of wartime control 
of coal said that the public utilities of this city have 
less than 50 per cent of their normal supply of coal on 
hand. He said that facts at the disposal of the com- 
mission indicate that the local situation will be mate- 
rially aggravated during the fall unless radical measures 
are taken. It was expected, he said, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would issue an order placing 
New York on the same basis of priority as New England. 
On June 28 announcement was made that New York had 
been placed on the same basis as New England in the 
matter of priority. 


July 1, 1920 


New England Order a Mistake, 
Coal Men Believe 


Requirement That Coal Be Unloaded Within 24 Hours, 
They Think, Should Apply to All Freight 
Carried in Open Tops 


HAT the Interstate Commerce Commission made a 

serious mistake when it issued its Service Order 
No. 6, which gives preference and priority to shipments 
of coal destined to New England, is the impression 
among coal authorities. Had the commission issued only 
Order No. 7, which gives coal mines the first call on 
open-top cars, everything would have been accomplished 
which will be brought about by Order No. 6. Had the 
New England order been omitted, the extreme confusion 
which exists today could have been avoided, in the 
opinion of Washington representatives of the coal 
industry. Such a course, it is declared, would have been 
much more to the interests of the public, to the railroads 
and to the coal shippers. 

The confusion under Order No. 6 is increasing and 
at this writing the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not seen fit to interpret its New England order. Some 
carriers and receivers of coal contend that Order No. 6 
gives assigned cars to those who will ship to New Eng- 
land in a manner exactly similar to that used by the 
carriers in obtaining railroad fuel. The question 
naturally is raised as to whether railroad assigned cars 
have preference over New England assigned cars. 

Another question is whether coal shippers who have 
New England orders are permitted to have cars for 
shipments to inland customers, a public utility, for 
example. In such a case, the inland public utility com- 
pany would be discriminated against in favor of a New 
England public uitility. 

While Order No. 7 is generally satisfactory to coal 
shippers, they cannot understand why that portion of 
the order which requires coal to be unloaded within 
twenty-four hours was not made to apply on all other 
commodities loaded in open-top cars. An open-top car 
can be loaded with automobiles and routed toward a 
coal field and then lie for an indefinite period under load 
at its destination while the consignee negotiates the 
financial arrangements to take over the automobiles. 
This example applies to the many other commodities 
which are being handled in open-top cars. 

Objection is made to the New England order also on 
the ground that it places in new hands the power to say 
what coal may be exported and to what countries it may 
go. While everyone is in thorough sympathy with New 
England’s desire to have an adequate amount of coal, 
there is emphatic opposition to any plan of rushing all 
this coal to that section in a few weeks. It is decidedly 
to the interest of the people of the United States that 
Cuba have enough coal to keep its sugar factories 
grinding and enough to insure its transportation to the 
seaboard. 

Entirely apart from any selfish benefit which may be 
derived is the matter of interfering unnecessarily with 
the flow of coal to countries which are in the direst need 
- of fuel. There is also demand that loadings for New 
England be limited to the amount that can be handled 
at New England ports. There also is a demand that 
steps be taken to prevent overstocking in New England. 
It will be recalled that under a previous priority order 
New England stored enough coal to last it half way 
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through the second winter. It is hard for road commis- 
sioners to understand why candy factories in New Eng- 
land should be allowed to pile up large stocks of coal 
when the cars used to haul this coal could have been used 
for road materials, thereby saving millions of dollars’ 
worth of roads which are likely to be destroyed from 
lack of maintenance. 





New England Has Five Weeks’ Stocks of 


Bituminous Coal 


T THE request of the U. S. Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, and largely with the help of funds pro- 
vided by the commission, the Geological Survey is 
conducting a rapid canvass of stocks of coal in the hands 
of consumers. In order to get results quickly the 
inquiry was limited to a selected list of representative 
consumers, most of them large, including byproduct 
coke ovens, iron and steel plants, other industrials, gas 
and electric utilities, and retail coal dealers, scattered 
over the entire country. The stocks will be expressed 
in terms of weeks’ supply for the companies reporting, 
and will then be comparable with other measurements 
of stocks made in the past by the Fuel Administration. 
Because of the present interest in the coal supply of 
New England the returns received up to noon of 
Wednesday, June 23, are given in the following tables: 


STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL ON HAND AT REPRESENTATIVE 
PLANTS IN NEW ENGLAND, FEB, 29 AND MAY 31, 1920 (NET TONS) 


Weekly - 
on- 
Number sump- 
of Plants tion 
Re- March 


Weeks’ eerply 
Tons on Hand on Hand b 


On port- to May 
29 May 31 Feb. 29 May 31 


List ing 1920a _ = Feb. 














Coal gas plants: 

Total New England 17 16 13,276 100,798 61,857 74 44 
Electric utilities: 

Total NewEngland 34 33 34,225c 135,312 199,830 38 53 

Industrial consum- 

ers d: 

Maines@ sits as ase 27 21 13,861 83,577 90,154 6 63 
New Hampshire..... 39 33 5,587 38,179 27,313 68 45 
Vermontet. con 3 45 34 1,925 13,597 12,451 7 62 
Massachusetts...... oh hon | Ab 41,543 270,160 229,209 63 5% 
Rhode Island....... 45 31 6.851 43,085 39,692 62 55 
Connecticut........ 90 68 17,843 119,233 82,833 63 43 
Total New England.. 562 422 87,610 63 5% 


567,831 481,652 


- (a) Includes yard losses, shrinkage, etc. 
(b) On basis of average consumption, March, April and May, 1920. 
(c) Average weekly rate for an entire year. 
(d) Excludes steel and by-product plants. 


STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE COAL IN HANDS OF 
RETAIL COAL DEALERS IN NEW ENGLAND, FEB. 29 
AND MAY 31, 1920 (NET TONS) 

















Average 
Weekly (a) 
eliv- 
Number eries 
of Dealers March, 
Re- April, Week’s Supply 
On _port- May, Tons on Hand on Hand b 
List ing 1920(a) Feb. 29 May 31 Feb. 29 May 31 
Anthracite: 
Mainotieeacatrs sce 15 8 1,352 2,881 7,623 2 54 
New Hampshire..... 14 10 1,856 55152 8,521 25 44 
Vermonters. eae ces 9 5 1,479 2,483 6,526 14 43 
Massachusetts...... 72 49 38,980 169,980 121,652 43 3 
Rhode Island....... 13 11 5,398 22,952 17,025 44 3 
Connecticut........ 32 23 6,959 38,975 13,485 54 1g 
Total New England 155 106 56,024 242,423 174,832 42 3 
Bituminous: 
Maingemee ogee cc. 15 8 2,869 9,337 6,161 34 23 
New Hampshire..... 14 10 881 861 2,585 § 28 
Vermontnciem..... 9 5 523 602 510 14 $ 
Massachusetts... ... 72 49 30,382 56,015 37,939 1g 14 
Rhode Island....... 13 11 16,727 16,964 17,766 1 1 
Connecticut........ 32 23 3,580 11,426 5,083 34 1? 
Total New England.. 155 106 54,962 95,205 70,044 1§ 13 





(a) Includes yard losses, shrinkage, etc. ‘ ; 
(b) On basis of average deliveries March, April and May, 1920. 
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Commission Defines Use of Assigned Cars 


NLESS an operator contracts with a railroad for 

a season’s output, it is not proper for the railroad 
to take coal in assigned cars without charging those 
cars to the mine in its regular allotment, according to 
the opinion of Chairman Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as given in a letter recently to 
J. V. Norman, of the West Kentucky Coal Bureau. 
On June 15 Mr. Norman wrote to Mr. Clark requesting 
an interpretation of the asigned-car order, as follows: 

Much confusion apparently exists as to the length of time 
for which carriers must take the output of a mine in order 
that such mine may be considered an output mine, and cars 
assigned to it not be counted. In the decisions of the com- 
mission which are referred to in the commission’s recent 
order it was held that the output must be taken for such 
reasonable time as would remove the mine from commer- 
cial competition with other mines. Prior to Federal con- 
trol it was generally understood, in our section of the 
country at least, that the output must be taken for a period 
of a year in order to bring the mine within the rule which 
permitted cars assigned to it to be eliminated from the 
count. 

Under your recent order the carriers have placed various 
limitations upon the time for which the output must be 
taken and some of them are asserting the right to take the 
output for one day only, and not count the cars furnished 
on such day. Of course, where this is done the mine comes 
immediately back into commercial competition, and if the 
mine is given 100-per cent supply of cars every third or 
fourth day and the cars are not counted against it, its 
cost of production is so reduced as to give a very great 
commercial advantage over other mines not so favored 
and which are running only 40 to 50 per cent time. I 
understand that other carriers are putting a more reason- 
able construction on the rule. 

It is my understanding that the recent order of the com- 
mission as to assigned cars was issued in the exercise of 
its emergency powers to control and distribute cars, and, 
in view of the varying interpretations placed upon this 
order by carriers, I wish to ask if it is not possible for the 
commission, in connection with this emergency power, to 
prescribe a minimum time for which the output of a given 
mine must be taken in order that cars assigned to it be not 
counted. 

The reply of Chairman Clark clearly defines the prac- 


tice now being followed on some roads as illegal. Mr. 
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This same question came up in 1916 in connection with 
the Illinois Central R.R. At that time I wrote the president 
of the Taylor Coal Co. of Chicago, as follows: 

“I think the inquiry contained in your letter of the 13th 
inst. is fully answered in the text of the report of the com- 
mission in Traer vs. C. & A. R.R. 18 I.C.C., 451, special ref- 
erence being had to what is said regarding counting of cars 
used for transportation of the carrier’s own fuel supply on 
pages 457, 458 and 459. Incidentally I remark that this 
decision was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. I.C.R.R. Co., 
215. U-S., 452. 

“In the decision to which you refer, in re irregularities 
in mine ratings, 25 I.C.C., 286, we reaffirmed, at page 297, 
the holding above referred to. 

“The decision in the Traer case clearly points out that 
where the carrier purchases a portion of the output of a 
mine which is competing with other mines on its lines in 
commercial markets, it may not discriminate in favor of 
such mine by failing to count against it in the distribution 
of cars those cars which it furnishes to that mine for its 
own fuel. It seems to me obvious that the carrier may no 
more discriminate by taking the entire output of a mine 
one day and leaving the mine on a commercial basis the next 
day, and not counting its own fuel cars against the mine, 
than it can unjustly discriminate by taking a portion of 
the output each day or each alternate day. The carrier 
does not, in my judgment, take the entire output of a mine 
unless it takes the entire output for a season, or at least 
for a substantial period, during which that mine is not 
engaged in producing coal which is in competition com- 
mercially with that produced by other mines on the same 
line.” : 

That apparently disposed of the question. I assume 
that now repeating, with approval of the commission, what 
I then said will suffice in the instance to which you refer. 


Tidewater Shipments During May 


OAL movement to tidewater during May as reported 

by the railroads was 4,436,000 net tons, the largest 
since October, 1919, and one of the largest on record. 
Shipments to New England were 776,000 net tons, an 
increase of 59,000 tons over the preceding week. Ex- 
ports overseas increased by 39,000 tons, reaching a 
total of 1,942,000 net tons. 

















: New England Total dumped 

Clark’s letter is as follows: h plstanents ae at Teas 

: ip t (Net Net Net 

I have your letter of the 15th inst., reciting that some yew york.. Hee nee ne 900 2 : ; i oy Py oon fe 

carriers are interpreting the commission’s order and holding Philadelphia Peace tye ve I 32.000 21 2-000 386,000 

; F 448 ALDI OLE S te eit ht leleen ees i 761,000 

as to use of assigned cars as permitting them to take the Hampton Roads........... 483,000 1,120,000 1,986,000 

entire output of a mine for one day or for a few days and  Chharleston................ «+++: 85,000 104,000 

putting it back on the commercial basis for succeeding days. Pitti ioe T aod. 776,000 1,942,000 4,436,000 

Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Ports, as Dumped by Docks, 
for Season to End of May 
(IN NET TONS) 
Statistics Compiled by the Ore and Coal Exchange, H. M. Griggs, Manager 
: , _ 1920 ———_—. ———_—_ 1919 — 1918 

Ports , Railroads Cargo Fuel *Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
2 | Hocking Valley ete op erica er a eee 126,136 1,859 127,995 979,882 29,459 1,009,341 591,858 15,696 607,554 
Roledo)..¢ setae. tases s Toledo & Ohio Central............ 68,825 4,956 73,781 219,262 6,036 25,298 326,649 10,429 337,078 
; ete Baltimore-GiOhio 7s. eo chee's wo tle ee 101,844 10,270 112,114 242,199 5,293 247,492 261,325 5,204 266,529 
Bopdueky ee ne ae apes ea Pennsylvania....... CUI eee IE 64,544 995 65,539 312,597 8,919 321,516 338,575 8,119 346,694 
TROD oe. tien ated) * eee VVC CLOG MMA @HuTIG Ne sedi rmkcetscts 301,890 25,451 327,341 396,647 12,442 409,089 353,047 13,920 366,967 
Lorain .Gpile)- sts eave ciate ene eT OFET CD10. si r)elecayet swore lacs 387,512 43,49 431,008 647,912 33,654 681,566 452,820 14,044 466,864 
Claysland cin. cguece ay Renny eri yd ge 38,664 6,522 45,186 458,111 60,129 518,240 377,512 48,849 426,361 
: Brida. Ba eee Seo ae cer Say ks tuber ad PRN ey oct -e 168,097 4,938 ~—«:173,035 
PArpOrh.. cuss eee oe Baltimore & OVC eon fe 10,956 10,022 20,978 wodetcciaet 5,630 5,630 
Kenta bun eee | New York 'Centralie. 06 Joi... 0... 48,660 415 70,075 455,339 26,711 482,050 271,666 33,190 304,856 
é PPenasy vATiateans clasts eave feist 51,344 138 67,482 476,938 16,364 493,302 242,031 10,550 252,581 
lanneaut, So, 0. aeeete Me Bessemer & Lake Erie............. 299,800 9,360 309,160 318,868 919 319,787 418,018 6,464 424,482 
er ae | Pennsylvania—West............. 680 den <a ae 680 155,144 7,959 163,103 101,094 5,519 106,613 
\ Pennsylvania—East............... 7,405 12,456 19,861 40,179 2,099 42,278... 56 asetere on peeis ats i ee tea 
FLO USS satan oi csc can etaie yx EE Poteet ede eis eoueooRee Me cicercavishs exe 1,497,304 152,918 1,650,222 4,714,034 220,006 4,934,040 3,902,692 182,552 4,085,244 
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Oklahoma First-Aid Meet Intro- 
duces Good System of Judging 


A Commission of Medical Men Judge All the Final 
Dressings After Separate Judges for Each Team 
Have Watched the Several Operating Stages 


HE Sixth Antiial Oklahoma State First-Aid Con- 

test and Field Meet was held in Chadwick Park, 
McAlester, Okla., at 2 p.m., May 31, 1920, under the 
auspices of United Mine Workers of America, District 
21; the McAlester Commercial, Rotary and Lion’s Clubs, 
city officials and the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


WorRK OF First-AID TEAMS SURPRISES 


The spectators numbered some three thousand per- 
sons. The work of each of the eleven first-aid teams 
that participated was surprisingly good. The day was 
concluded with athletics and baseball. Music was af- 
forded by a mine band and a prize was given to the 
oldest active miner present. At 9 p.m. the McAlester 
Commercial Club served a 250-plate banquet at the 
Busby Hotel to all the contestants and their lady friends. 
The winners were as follows: 


Contestants Percentage 
Hailey-Ola Coal Co., Haile si ORIGE TAOS ee ote ee a eee 100.00 
Rock Island Coal Mining , Alderson, Okla. tere hele. VGENE ones 98.60 
Samples Coal Mining Co., North McAlester, 61s hee tua ol lO - Scal 98.30 
Whitehead Coal Mining Co., Mine No. 4, Schulter, Okla sr ras, 26 96.60 
Southern Fuel Co., Brewer, Dale etd. Hee eek 96.50 
Rock Island Coal Mining Co., Ya ie RBA ite 28 Es ge en en ae ee 94.60 
Consolidated Fuel Co., Coalton, Claes tintin eric ea cre s 92.60 
Folsom-Morris Coal Mining Co., Gomio he Olen macro, o scb eters Che tees 91.60 
Creek Coal Mining Co., Creek No. ee ee ae Bes a er as Soe nea 85.60 
Whitehead Coal Mining Co., Henryetta, Okla. 84.30 
Coal Department, Michigan, "Kansas & Topeka R. $22 ‘Colgate, Okla.. 66.60 


A neéw system of judging first-aid contests was tried 
and proved highly satisfactory. All the teams that 
participated were outspoken in endorsing the new sys- 
tem. Everyone who has conducted first-aid contests 
realizes that the old system of judging has been the 
weak part of all first-aid contests, for in state and na- 
tional competitive tests the best teams have not always 
won, for some judges are exacting, while others are ex- 
ceedingly lax. ‘This has caused much ill-feeling and has 
greatly hindered the work, and if any one thing will 
ever prevent the holding of first-aid contests, which are 
undoubtedly the best means of stimulating first-aid 
work, it will be inefficient judging. 


COMPETITORS SATISFIED WITH DECISIONS 


The system employed at McAlester was as follows: 
One doctor was placed at each team. He was instructed 
to observe the work as it was performed. The duty of 
this judge was to see that the members of the team did 
the most important thing first, also to observe whether 
they handled the patient awkwardly, whether they were 
slow in their work or showed lack of attention, whether 
they used improper treatment or failed to be aseptic, etc. 

In addition to this a commission composed of five 
doctors who were specially fitted by training and experi- 
ence for judging first-aid contests examined and passed 
judgment on all teams in every event. This commission 
carefully examined every dressing and questioned the 
judge of each team regarding the methods used and the 
manner in which each team performed its work. Then 
the team judge and commission marked and signed the 
discount sheet and passed it on to the recorders. Without 
a single exception, every team on the field was entirely 
satisfied with the decisions handed down by the team 
judge and commission. 
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Coal Age suggested many years ago the separation 
of the judgment on action from the judgment on the 
completed work, believing that this might make it pos- 
sible to get the necessary judging force, doctors serving 
for the final inspection and qualified first-aid men watch- 
ing the action of the men. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America An- 
nounces Eleventh Annual Meeting 


; BY JAMES W. PAUL* 


LL mine inspectors of the United States and Canada 

will be interested to know that the eleventh annual 
meeting of this institute will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at the Statler Hotel, July 13, 14 and 15. All state 
and county mine inspectors in the United States, and 
all provincial inspectors in Canada are requested and 
urged to attend. 

The business of the meeting will be in the nature of 
a conference on a number of important subjects of 
special interest to: mine inspectors. Of special impor- 
tance are the following: “Standardization of Electric 
Code for Mines”; “Standardization of Inspection 
Routine’; Standard Requirements for Mine Ventila- 
tion’; “Methods for Sealing Abandoned Workings.” 
Come prepared to discuss these and any other questions 
you may care to present. 

If you are not a member of the institute your-applica- 
tion for membership can be made at the meeting. The 
dues are only $5 per year and there is no initiation 
charge. If you were a member in 1916 you should send 
the Secretary $5 to cover 1919-1920 dues, or bring it to 
the meeting. 

At the last meeting of the Institute, held in Indian- 
apolis, July, 1919, the officers then in office- were, by 
resolution, continued for another year. Owing to the 
war, there were no meetings in 1917 or 1918. For this 
reason, the institute adopted a resolution to the effect 
that no dues would be required of the members for 
those two years, and that all members who were in 
good standing in 1916, would be continued as members 
upon their paying the 1919-1920 dues. 

The funds of the Institute have been insufficient 
to get out the regular proceedings for the last (1919) 
meeting; but with the payment of dues for 1919-1920, 
there will be sufficient funds to get out an abbreviated 
printed report that may be consolidated with the pro- 
ceedings for the 1920 meeting. 


*Secretary Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Indiana Strip-Pit Contracts Completed 


ONTRACTS for the next two years between strip- 

pit coal miners and operators in Indiana have been 
adopted and put in the hands of a committee in charge 
of printing and distribution. The new contracts are 
similar to the old, with the exception of a few slight 
changes and clauses clearing up points which, it was 
feared, might later cause controversies. Those repre- 
senting the miners were Edward Stewart, president of 
District No. 11; William Mitch, secretary-treasurer ; 
William Ferrell and Charlie Kibbons, representing the 
miners, and Michael Schollard, B. E. Lundblad, W. H. 
Robinson, I. W. Aten and Frank Richards, for the 
operators. 
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Weekly Review 


Production Declines After Four Weeks of Steady Climb—New York Public Utilities Appeal 
to Government for Coal—Canada Is in Difficulties Over Fuel Sup ply—Michigan Embar- 
goed Against Western Coal—Anthractte Output Affected by Switchmen’s Strike 


further word of the increasing acuteness of the 

coal situation. New England has just pleaded for 
and obtained a priority order, although figures just re- 
leased by the Geological Survey show a comfortable 
stock of coal there for immediate needs. New York 
public utilities likewise pressed their needs before the 
government and arranged to pool both coal and power 
should necessity arise. Shortly thereafter the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission modified order No. 6, giv- 
ing New York equality with New England. 

A car shortage in Alabama, the like of which was 
unknown even during the war, is interfering with 
production and is raising prices. The Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations is preparing a report on the coal 
situation and is advising everybody to buy and store 
now, which can be done in that section today. 

Michigan has been embargoed against coal from IIli- 
nois and Indiana, and Chicago likewise is frequently so 
congested that coal from the nearby fields has to be 


| ‘XROM nearly every section of the country comes 





embargoed. Throughout the Middle West anthracite 
has been in short supply and the present condition of 
the roads does not promise much improvement soon. 
In two fields prices are reported to have begun to drop. 
Pittsburgh and Fairmont both report that the recent 


_order virtually embargoing exports has had a tendency 


to soften prices, in the Fairmont field because of an 
embargo declared by the Baltimore & Ohio. Coal ex- 
ports have ceased from northwestern Kentucky and 
buyers are reported no longer to be seeking coal in 
Ohio for export. 


Lake Coal Dumped Season to June 26 
(NET TONS) 


Fuel 
369,800 
277,280 


Total 
8,534,000 
3,329,520 


Cargo 
8,164,200 
3,052,240 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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* From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Questions Are Raised as to Priority 
Order for New England — Market 
Is Practically Unchanged — Hampton 
Roads Loading Is Slow— Anthracite 
Car Supply Is Curtailed. 


Bituminous — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued an order, 
effective June 24, calling for priority 
for cars bearing coal destined (via 
Tidewater piers) for New England 
points in the name of J. J. Storrow, for 
the relief of the railroads and indus- 
tries in this section. The interesting 
‘question at once arises—Where is he to 
get the coal? 


Further, the railroads themselves 
are none too certain that they will not 
lay themselves open to heavy damages 
for discrimination. Neither has any 
way yet been devised to allow coal to 
run in Mr. Storrow’s name and at the 
same time free him from any financial 
responsibility. 

The market generally continues ex- 
tremely active for spot coal. Con- 
sumers here are getting quite anxious 
over the serious situation of the rail- 
roads and a large number of manufac- 
turers and utilities are subsisting upon 
extremely narrow margins of supply. 


The New Haven road, in particular, 
continues in bad shape and seizures of 
coal in transit continue unabated. There 
is no let-up in demand in any direction 
and diligent inquiry fails to show any 
effect upon the general situation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s or- 
der. 


There is congestion at certain of the 
gateways, but in the main the rate of 
movement shows a distinct gain. Cars 
are coming through in less time than 
for several months. Outlaw strikes 
that have practically paralyzed the piers 
at Philadelphia and certain of the load- 
ing ports at New York have spread to 
New Haven, Conn., and to the Mechan- 
icsville yard of the Boston & Maine. 


At Hampton Roads loading has 
slowed up to a marked degree. Steamers 
have been detained from a week to ten 
days and two weeks while heavy demur- 
rage charges accrued. Buyers here are 
eager to absorb any such items so long 
as they can be assured coal. 

Permits are being granted regularly 
for export, else the piers would not be 
in position to work. People talk about 
the number of bottoms that can be placed 
at the disposal of New England con- 
sumers, but no suggestion is advanced 
to solve the practical difficulty of get- 
ting them loaded. 


Current prices of bituminous range 
about as follows: 
Cambrias and 


= > Clearfields Somersets 
wb Osss Ds 
net tons, $10@$11.25 $10.50@$11.50 
EW Og, Dt ila- 
delphia .....13.10@ 14.50 13.60@ 14.85 
oO. Ww 
EY OPI ate os 13.50@ 14.85 14.00@ 15.10 





Clearfields have sold at $16@$18 f. o. b. 
Boston, gross tons. 

Anthracite—Just at the time the 
movement of domestic sizes was show- 
ing a marked change for the better, 
came the suspension of work at the 
New York and Philadelphia piers. 
Likewise, the railroads have been 
directed to curtail car-supply for an- 
thracite, on the ground that the supply 
of the latter is “easy.” Thus collieries 
are obliged to shut down from lack of 
cars in June and time will have to be 
made up in October. 

The Boston & Maine continues em- 
bargoes against shipments off the 
N. Y. C. and effective June 24 the 
Boston & Albany declined to accept 
freight marked for B. & M. or N. Y., 
N. H. & H. destinations via that line. 
This leaves only the B. & A. open and 
that only for stations on its own line. 
That being the case, the spot market 
is next to impossible to serve, although 
it is the expectation that the B. & M. 
embargo will be lifted within a few 
days. 








Tidewater 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Trade in City Is Halted by 
Strike—Embargo Prevents Delivery of 
Coal— Mines Face Shut Down, as 
Empty Cars Fail To Arrive — Steam 
Coals Are Moved to Essential Indus- 
tries — Bituminous Situation Is Most 
Serious, with Little Tonnage Coming 
In— Consumers Appeal to Governor 
Sproul. : 


Anthracite—The new outlaw strike 
of freight crews which broke suddenly 
on the lines of railroads entering this 
city on June 19 has come close to crip- 
pling the anthracite trade. The rail- 
roads found it necessary to embargo all 
shipments of anthracite into the city, 
and it has not been raised. As a result, 
no shipments of anthracite domestic 
sizes have reached the city for a week. 

When the trouble began local dealers 
had quite small supplies on hand and 
now most of the yards are cleaned out. 

At this time it is quite apparent that 
the mines will have to shut down, as the 
strike movement has gradually moved 
northward over the lines, until it has 
reached the mining regions, where 
crews operating the scale yards have 
left their posts. The collieries are faced 


- delayed. 
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with a scarcity of empties, as the roads 
have been unable to send the cars back 
to the mines. ‘. 

Despite the scarcity of coal there 
has been no increase in prices and 
embargoes face the shippers in all 
directions. 

There is a most urgent demand for 
all sizes of steam coal, with buckwheat 
in the lead. The railroads have en- 
deavored to move steam sizes to the 
essential industries which are running 
on extremely close margins. 

Bituminous—The bituminous situa- 
tion is even more serious than the an- 
thracite. Very little, if any, new ton- 
nage is coming in. Brokers continue to 
offer small lots of fuel, the price de- 
pending upon the urgency of the buyer. 
Some sales have been made as high as 
$13 a ton for coal at the mines, although 
for the most part they have been closer 
to the $11 mark. These prices are all 
irrespective of grade. 

The trade in general, including both 
shipper and consumer, has been quite 
wrought up over the preferential order 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to New England interests. 
The various trade boards in this city 
and outlying sections are working 
strenuously to have it rescinded. 

The manufacturing interests repre- 
sented to Governor Sproul that the sit- 
uation was fast assuming a phase 
where it would soon necessitate a call- 
ing of a special session of the Legisla- 
ture to meet a crisis. 

Numerous industrial plants are 
closed down and other industrial and 
utility plants threaten to do so before 
they will pay more than the contract 
price for fuel. Many of them have also 
taken exception to the increasing ex- 
port trade and ask that it be at least 
restricted. 

Fortunately the mines generally have 
reported a considerable improvement in 
the car supply, although even this is 
sporadic. 

At tide an extremely large number 
of vessels are on demurrage awaiting 
the loading of their cargoes. The 
amount of coal now standing at tide is 
sufficient to meet the needs of vessels 
but due to the rail strike the move- 
ment of cars through the yards has 
been impeded and vessels consequently 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Moves Easier Here, but 
Production Is Uncertain — Retailers 
Lack Supplies — Disturbed Bituminous 
Situation Brings Conferences and Im- 
proved Understanding — High Prices 
Are Deplored. 

Anthracite—The anthracite market 
has not so far been affected by the 
newspaper agitation that there is likely 
to be a fuel famine here next winter. 

It is generally understood that the 
present unrest is attributed to the lack 
of bituminous and not of anthracite. 

Conditions fail to show any improve- 
ment unless it be in the easier move- 
ment of coal from the docks. 

Production was hard hit in some sec- 
tions of the coal fields last week. Nearly 
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all producers complained of the lack of 
cars, which they fear will do more to 
create restlessness among their workers 
than anything else, including the non- 
existence of a wage agreement. 

Coal movement in this vicinity has 
improved but the dealers are receiving 
hardly more than 50 per cent of their 
normal requirements. Many of the 
smaller yards are bare of coal while 
some of the larger dealers are fre- 
quently without one or another of the 
larger sizes. However, considerable 
coal has already been placed in con- 
sumers’ bins. 

No official announcement was forth- 
coming early this week regarding the 
possible adding of 10c per ton to the 
June prices of domestic coals to become 
effective July 1. Quotations for the 
domestic sizes of independent mines 
ranged as high as $10.50 at the mines. 

There was an active market for the 
steam sizes, although there were no 
heavy tonnages available. Independent 
buckwheat was quoted at from $4.25 
to $4.75; rice $3.25 to $3.75 and barley 
around $2, all at the mines. 

Current quotations for company 
coals, per gross ton, at the mine and 
f.o.b. New York Tidewater, at the lower 
ports, are as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 

Broken 4. ay.ckm bree $7. 30—$7.50 $9. 15—$9.35 
ST I 7.30— 7.45 9. t5— 9.30 
StOve.....c60 ss sae and! ere D—— On 80 9.40— 9.65 
Chestnut.......... 7.60— 7.80 9.45— 9.65 
IPRA gaan tgs Le OOS BOL 2D 7.60— 8.00 
Buckwheat........ 4.00— 4.10 5.75— 5.85 
Rice ss.) een 3.00— 3.50 4.75— 5.25 
Barley 2.25— 2.50 4.00— 4.25 
Boiler esha see 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper ports are generally 5c higher 
on account of the difference in freight 
rates. 

Bituminous — Many conferences, fol- 
lowed in some instances by orders, and 
considerable agitation by the public 
press have tended to cause considerable 
uneasiness in this market. There was 
a slow movement of coal in New York 
harbor. Numerous conferences with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
brought about the understanding that 
there would be no need for further 
alarm, even should it become neces- 
sary to issue priority orders. 

Inland dealers were in much better 


shape than those dependent upon water 


deliveries. Many of the former are well 
supplied and are not inclined to add to 
their present stocks unless there is a 
drop in prices. 

Representatives of the various public 
utilities are complaining of the high 
prices they are obliged to pay for free 
coal. 

Delay in bunkering vessels frequently 
postpones sailings here while ship cap- 
tains from European ports are late in 
arriving because of the poor quality of 
coal furnished them on the other side. 

The railroads continue to seize coal 
in large quantities, frequently causing 
distress to the consumers to whom it 
was consigned. 

There are not as many loaded boats 
here as there was a week ago and own- 
ers find no trouble in disposing of them 
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at prices ranging up to $14. Quota- 
tions at the mines were heard as high 
as $9.50 for the good grades. 





BALTIMORE 


New England Priority Causes Serious 
Situation Here—Fancy Prices Are Paid 
for Coal—Anthracite Runs Short and 
Supplies Are Bought Up by Industries 
Here. 


Bituminous—The rail strike on top 
of the generally confused transporta- 
tion problem placed the trade in a try- 
ing position. Many consumers are now 
desperately short of coal. With prior- 
ity movement to New England, with 
grants of coal to some western points 
and with only coal allowed shipment 
east to public utilities and hospitals, 
and with the railroads this time not 
aiding local plants with fuel coal, the 
situation is indeed serious. 

Many plants here are now on the 
verge of a curtailment unless relief 
comes, as the long weeks of inadequate 
supply had left them practically with- 
out coal. Fuel has been bought up 
right and left here at almost any 
price, the mine basis rate of $11 to 
$12 a net ton being paid frequently for 
small lots available in this city. In 
some cases there has been failure to 
deliver the coal thus bought, on account 
of labor troubles. 

Many shippers with coal at the 
mines, or even at tide here, and who are 
not allowed to dispose of the fuel except 
to public utilities, have been offering 
the fuel to such purchasers as low as 
$8 a net ton f.o.b. mine basis. Many 
shippers here complain that New Eng- 
land was given priority, when the Lakes 
and the East generally are just as much 
in need of fuel. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has been re- 
porting a daily loading of between 2,000 
and 2,500 cars for some weeks past. 
But the reserve of cars at Curtis Bay 
has now been cut to around 1,200, while 
there are only a few cars left at the 
Canton pier of the Pennsylvania. 
Nearly 40 ships are now waiting 
astream here in vain for coal. 

Anthracite—The hard coal reserve 
here has been almost wiped out, and at 
this writing it is doubtful if there is 
5,000 tons of anthracite in all the coal 
yards of the city. And to this is added 
the fact that some firms still have 
April orders to fill, while at this time 
last year nearly two-thirds of cellar 
supplies had been put in. 

Last week there was a complete em- 
bargo against all hard coal shipment 
here, and even coal running was re- 
routed. Hot complaints were registered 
and promise of relief was given. A 
better run is now being started it is 
reported. 

Meanwhile some industries without 
soft coal have been gunning for anthra- 
cite, and have bought up wherever the 
coal men would release to them. All 
of which means additional replacement 
to tide for householders here next fall 
and winter. Can it be done? The trade 
is very doubtful. 
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BUFFALO 


Bituminous Situation Does Not Im- 
prove— Demand Is Not Insistent — 
Anthracite Supply Is Larye With Ca- 
nadian Buyers Crowding the Market— 
Good Lake Movement — Little Change 
Noticed in Coke. 

Bituminous—The situation does not - 
improve. Matters seem to become more 
mixed and tangled instead of straight- 
ening out. Transportation seems to be 
the main difficulty. Shippers are tak- 
ing care of the most neeay consumers 
first. The railroads are given the pref- 
erence and then public utilities are 
looked after. Buffalo has a car com- 
mittee which gives a large amount of 
time to such work, but it is an uphill 
task at best. 

Increase the car supply 50 per cent 
and the $10 maximum price would go 
down to $4. As it is there is no settled 
price. Most coal goes on contract at 
about $3.50 at the mines. The bitumi- 
nous demand is not insistent, in spite of 
the small amount in consumers’ hands, 
for they know that a fair car supply 
would cut prices in half. Jobbers are 
between the two extremes and are far- 
ing badly. 

Anthracite—The local supply is quite 
large and in it lies the hope that the 
winter will not exhaust the supply. 

Canada is calling for more anthra- 
cite; that may indicate either an actual 
shortage for the time of year, or it may 
merely mean that consumers are eager 
to get what they can now and make 
sure of it. This market is flooded with 
Canadian dealers. Whether they get 
more for the effort is not very likely, 
for the shippers have now so long 
systematically routed their coal, in 
order to cover the field as best they 
can, that any great deviation from it 
would create a serious shortage some- 
where. 

The Lake movement is good, being 
for the week 124,800 net tons, of which 
38,600 tons cleared for Chicago, 30,800 
tons for Duluth-Superior, 29,900 tons 
for Milwaukee, 11,500 tons for Fort 
William, 7,500 tons for Ashland and 
6,500 tons for Sheboygan. 

Freight rates continue at 65c. to Chi- 
cago, 60c. to Milwaukee, 55c. to Sheboy- 
gan and 50c. to Duluth, Fort William 
and Ashland. 


Coke—The movement by single order 
is exceedingly small, nobody buying un- 
less an unexpected shortage takes place, 
all depending on contracts, made at 
less than half the current variable price. 
The latest quotation obtained by local. 
jobbers was $17.50 for 72-hr. foundry, 
at the ovens, and about $1.50 less for 
furnace, with no domestic sizes or 
breeze offering. To this must be added 
$2.60 freight for local prices. 

It is reported that more than 100 
vessels are tied up at Erie and Ohio 
ports waiting to unload, some losing 
more than a week on a single trip. 
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MIDWEST REVIEW 


Coal Becomes More Scarce and Prices 
Rise—I. C. C. Is Asked To Grant In- 
creased Freight Rates to Ratlroads— 
Open Tops Are To Be Used Only for 
Coal—Transportation Difficulties Must 
Be Solved by I. C. C. 

Coal is becoming more scarce and 
harder to purchase every day. The 
market, consequently, has responded 
and prices uniformly are at a higher 
level than heretofore. Indiana and Illi- 
nois coals that have been selling on the 
open market during the past few weeks 
at $5 to $6 per ton, f.o.b. mines, are 
now moving at prices ranging from 
$5.50 to $6.50 and sometimes higher. 
‘Steam sizes, as well as the domestic 
‘grades, are rising in value, and screen- 
ings, in many cases, are bringing as 
good prices as either mine-run or lump. 

The retail dealers of the Middle West 
are now pretty thoroughly aroused over 
tthe coal problems. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been urged to 
grant increased freight rates to rail- 
roads, so that the roads may be able to 
keep up their equipment and purchase 
additional rolling stock. 

On June 21 the Commission of Car 
Service published an important ruling. 
This order provides that all open-top 
ears east of the Mississippi River are 
to be used only for coal purposes dur- 
ing a period of 30 days. Those inter- 
ested in the coal industry feel that this 
order will help to alleviate the present 
acute coal shortage. 

In the Middle West the public is be- 
ginning to realize that the only relief 
to be looked for in this coal crisis will 
have to come through the solution of 
the transportation difficulties, and the 
Interstate’ Commerce Commission ap- 
pears to be the only body having 
authority to handle the situation. 

It is sincerely hoped that some relief 
measures will be undertaken immedi- 
ately, because if relief is not speedily 
brought it will mean not only the crip- 
pling of industry but actual want and 
suffering next winter. 





CHICAGO 


There Is a Serious Shortage of Coal 
Here — Publicity Campaign May Be 
‘Started To Show Up the Facts About 
_ the Coal Industry — Railroads Serving 
Chicago -Have Placed Embargoes — 
‘Market and Prices Hold Strong. 

The coal question once more occupies 
‘a prominent position on the front pages 
of the local daily papers. The city 
pretty thoroughly understands that 
there is a most serious shortage of 
‘coal, but does not quite know why this 
condition exists. It is quite widely 
thought that the coal men ought to 
‘undertake an extensive publicity cam- 
paign to acquaint the public with the 
problems confronting the coal industry. 
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Coal men are openly branded as profi- 
teers, because the price of coal has 
advanced through the car shortage at 
the mines. It is to be hoped that some 
or all of our coal associations—produc- 
ers and wholesalers—will get together 
and start a campaign, because such a 
step is quite necessary. 3 

During the week the railroads serv- 
ing the Chicago territory have placed a 
number of embargoes. For instance, 
it is said that neither Indiana nor IIli- 
nois coals can go into Michigan until 
further notice. In addition, there are 
some coal embargoes against Chicago. 

The Chicago market is holding uni- 
formly strong with advances in price 
for some coals, and reductions in price 
on none. 


COLUMBUS 


Ohio Operators Are Disturbed Over 
Present Transportation Situation—As- 
signed Cars Greatly Complicate Mat- 
ters — Protests Are Filed—Fuel De- 
mand Is Strong. 

With reports from the East that the 
railroad strike is spreading and with 
many cities embargoes against, all 
classes of freight, including coal, Ohio 
operators are more uncertain over the 
outcome of the present mixup than 
ever. 

In the meantime many large users 
of fuel are coming into the market and 
bidding almost any price to get the 
coal they need to keep their plants in 
operation. 

Older operators who know the danger 
of a runaway market are asking only 
$4.50 a ton for lump or mine-run at 
their Hocking Valley mines. Others are 
asking as high as $9 and $10 a ton. 
Fears that there may be an investiga- 
tion of alleged profiteering seem to 
have a deterring effect upon others who 
keep the price within bounds. 

The whole coal industry is at the 
mercy of the railroads. The delivery of 
great numbers of assigned cars into 
the Ohio fields, for the exclusive load- 
ing. of railroad fuel, has complicated 


-the situation. 


At the meeting of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange this week, continued 
protests were filed with officials at 
Washington against the assigned cars, 
but as yet there is no relief from that 
condition. 

With indications that there will be 
a scarcity of natural gas throughout 
central Ohio during the coming winter. 
the domestic demand for coal is in- 
creasing and Hocking mine-run and 
lump retails at $8.50 to $9, while West 
Virginia splint ranges about $1 higher. 
Pocahontas sells at retail from $10.50 
to $11.50 and very little is to be had 
even at that price. 

Hocking lump........----+++++++++ $4.50 to $6.75 
Hocking mine-run......-...---+-++- 4.50to 6.50 
Hocking screenings....:..--+++0+++5 4.50 to 
West Virginia splints, lump......... 5.75 to 
West Virginia splints, mine-run..... 5.50 to 
West Virginia splints, screenings..... 5.50 to 
Pocahontas lump........--+-+-++-- Aix iShares, 
Pocahontas mine-run......-.++.+-+ 7.00 to 
Pocahontas screenings........--++-- ee Zi 
5 


Pomeroy lump.......---+:5-:see833 5.00 to 
Pomeroy mine-run........---++++++ .00 to 
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MILWAUKEE 
Many Public Officials Are Making 
Efforts To Loosen Up Transportation 
Conditions—Supply and Price of Soft 
Coal Are Investigated—Anthracite and 
Pocahontas Advance. 

The future of the coal supply is up- 
permost in public attention hereabouts 
at the present time. Governor Philipp 
has appealed to Attorney-General 
Palmer to give his attention to the 
car-supply end of the coal dilemma, ana 
Washington officials generally are being 
urged to lend a hand in the effort to 
start things in connection with the 
coal supply. 

While the matter of supply is first 
in order, some attention is being paid 
to prices of coal for present use. A 
member of the Wisconsin Railway Com- 
mission is now in Illinois investigating 
conditions affecting both the supply and 
price of soft coal. Public utilities, par- 
ticularly the gas companies, are greatly 
disturbed at the outlook and are clam- 
oring for relief. 

Although no new schedule has been 
announced since April, coal has been 
quietly advanced. Anthracite stove and 
nut now sell for $14.75, egg at $14.60, 
pea at $13.10 and buckwheat at $11.50. 
Steam Pocahontas retails at $13.75 and 
mine-run is quoted at $11.75, although 
there is none of the latter to be had. 

Anthracite prices will be subject to 
another advance of 10c per ton on July 
1. Soft coal generally is being sold 


at an advance, but price regulation is 


seemingly not being enforced. Dealers 
are in the dark as to the future of 
prices and dockmen refuse to make 
contracts for future delivery. 

Receipts up to this writing by Lake 
aggregate 249,571 tons of anthracite 
and 291,235 tons of soft coal. Last 
year’s record to date was 231,896 tons 
of anthracite and 1,144,308 tons of soft 
coal. 
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CINCINNATI 
Car Shortage Is Still Serious, and 
Prices Have Increased — Cincinnati Is 
Favored by River Transportation — 
Fair Price Commission Inquires Into 
Rising Costs. 

The average daily car supply at the 
mines is about 39 per cent, with more 
than a normal demand; only 50 per cent 
of the amount of coal that went to 
Tidewater last year has gone there this 
year to date. This is the situation that 
has been pointed out to coal users in 
this section and dealers report that it 
is beginning to bear fruit. 

Dealers have been telling the coal- 
buying public that Cincinnati has been 
enjoying a very low rate for her fuel in 
comparison to the prices in other cities. 
The local dealers say that the same 
grade of coal that is being sold here 
demands from $2 to $3 a ton more in 
other cities. 

By: using the Ohio River, Cincinnati 
dealers have been able to get coal. A 
campaign was waged through the daily 
press during June advising the purchase 
of coal as prices would soon advance. 
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During the past week the Fair Price 
Commission made an inquiry to deter- 
mine the causes of rising costs. Short- 
age of cars is one cause contributing to 
high prices. Agents for foreign coun- 
tries are buying up coal at the mines 
and this also is creating a shortage. 

Local retailers have raised the price 
to $8.50@$8.75 for bituminous block 
and $8.25@$8.50 for run-of-mine, de- 
livered. It is said an extra 25c. will be 
added to these prices in July. 





ST. LOUIS 


Users of Steam Coal Are Hard 
Pushed—Situation Is Critical in Coun- 
try Districts—Great Demand for Coal 
Brings Fancy Prices—Railroads Take 
Bulk of the Coal—Labor Shows Much 
Unrest. 


Conditions in St. Louis are fairly 
good excepting on steam sizes; many 
plants are hard pushed and purchasing 
agents are busy trying to keep suffi- 
cient coal ahead. 

In the country districts the situation 
is critical. This is especially so in 
places where coal is used for threshing, 
and it is going to handicap the wheat 
crop seriously unless something un- 
usual happens in the next couple of 
weeks to get coal through. 

Buyers from Chicago and northern 
cities are here in large numbers and 
accordingly little coal gets to its normal 
market, as fancy prices are offered. 
Standard is moving north at $5@$5.50 
for all sizes. A few operators are re- 
fusing to ship coal north and are tak- 
ing care of their regular trade at about 
$3.25@$3.50 and as high as $4. 

In the Mt. Olive field prices are 
about $3@$3.50 for all sizes and the 
regular trade is getting the preference. 

The railroad tonnage in both of these 
fields is heavy. The mines work on 
commercial coal from one to 14 days 
a week; railroad mines get four to five 
days a week. 

In the Carterville field working time 
averages, about three to four days a 
week, with large railroad tonnage in- 
cluded. The Missouri Pacific mines 
fare badly, as that road still insists on 
taking coal, and many points on this 
system are without fuel. 

Practically no anthracite, smokeless 
or Arkansas fuel is coming into St. 
Louis. Little coke is available and 
smithing coal is out of the market. 
Operators are asking from $8 to $10 a 
ton. 


DETROIT 


Michigan Is Embargoed Against Coal 
from Illinois and Indiana — Assistance 
of Public Officials Is Urged To Secure 
Freer Movement of Coal—Anthracite 
Situation Is Serious. 

Bituminous—In the action of the 
railroads in placing embargoes against 
the movement of coal from Indiana or 
Illinois into Michigan, Detroit coal men 
see a new discrimination against the 
local market. Predictions are being 
made that unless relief is obtained 
speedily, consumers of bituminous coal 
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in Detroit will be obliged to pay $20 or 
$22 a ton for their supply next winter. 

Owing to the strong demand from 
tidewater markets, practically all the 
West Virginia and Kentucky coal is be- 
ing shipped to the East, little coming 
to Detroit except occasional small con- 
signments to apply on old contracts. 
The greater part of Detroit’s present 
inadequate supply is coming from mines 
in Ohio and this has been supple- 
mented to a small extent by shipments 
from Illinois and Indiana, which are 
now reported shut off. 

The Ohio coal is selling at the mines 
(on a short ton basis) at about $7.50 
for lump, $7 to $7.25 for mine-run and 
around $6.75 for slack. 

At a meeting of the Detroit Coal Ex- 
change (June 24) an opinion was ex- 
pressed that present high prices for 
bituminous are the result of efforts of 
purchasing agents for industrial plants 
who attempt to buy direct from the 
operators at a price higher than the 
market. 

A committee of the Coal Exchange 
will urge the Board of Commerce to 
assist in bringing about a freer move- 
ment of coal to Detroit. The assist- 
ance of the governor, the mayor and 
common council of Detroit and of Mich- 
igan’s senators and representatives will 
be sought. 


Anthracite.—There is little anthracite 
coming into Detroit. The supply is 
small and irregular and retail dealers 
are unable to get sufficient stock to fill 
orders they have been carrying on their 
books for weeks. Unless the situation 
is relieved in the near future, many 
household consumers in Detroit may 
be unable to get a supply of anthracite 
for next winter. Distribution is al- 
ready far behind. 








South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Heavy Demand for Coal Cannot Be 
Supplied Until More Cars Are Pro- 
vided — Little Spot Coal Is Available— 
Strikes Keep Output Down. 


The whole situation affecting the coal 
trade here is summed up in transporta- 
tion and production. There is a heavy 
and continued demand for all grades of 
coal which cannot be supplied until more 
cars are provided in order that the 
mines may operate regularly. 

The car supply the past week has 
been about 50 per cent of requirements 
at commercial mines and domestic oper- 
ations, and from 90 to 100 per cent at 
contract mines. Industrial needs pro- 
vided for by contract cannot be fully 
supplied under present conditions, hence 
the only available coal for the spot 
trade comes from small operations 
which dispose of their output as mined. 

This tonnage is of medium or low- 
grade coal and its volume is not suf- 
ficient to give any material relief, and 
it brings a premium of from $2 to $4 
per ton if the holder sees fit to accept 
this high figure. Domestic sizes are 
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also scarce, the supply available moves 
slowly and retailers are not making 
much progress in stocking up, especially © 
in the better grades. 





LOUISVILLE 


Production Is Light and Prices Con- 
tinue Firm—Priority Rulings and Pos- 
sible Zoning of Coal Interest Oper- 
ators—Dealers and Consumers Are Not 
Stocking Coal. 


Prices continue strong. Demand 
heavy for steam and byproduct coal, 
with production light. Prepared sizes 
in small production, with fair demand 
from North. Louisville retailers report 
very light business. 

The shortage of cars and resulting 
small production, which has been less 
than two days’ run for the past two 
weeks, is resulting in prices remaining 
firm, although the market is not in- 
creasing quite as rapidly just now as 
earlier in the month. 

The market is quoted at around $9@ 
$9.50 a ton on the best grades of gas 
coal. Gas coal is the big item in sales, 
although all other grades are selling 
well, but not commanding as high 
prices. 

Coal men are now considering pos- 
sibilities of priority rulings, and also of 
possible zoning of coal from the various 
fields in an effort to improve car supply. 
While some operators are opposed to 
zoning, as it would cut off excellent 
markets, others are of the opinion that 
it would improve car supply materially, 
and make for better production as a 
whole. 

Retailers are not stocking coal at 
present markets, and are merely buying 
enough coal to supply immediate de- 
mand. In fact retail prices on eastern 
Kentucky coals today are lower than 
mine prices. Stocking of domestic con- 
sumers is very light. 2 

Quotations on mine-run coal per ton 
at mine from the three principal grades 
produced in the state are as follows: 
Gas coal, $9@$9.50; non-gas, $8@$8.50; 
western Kentucky, $5@5.50. Production 
of prepared sizes continues very light, 
with prices practically unobtainable. 








West 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Price for Domestic Coal Is Increased, 
with No Change for Bunker Fuel. 

The upward tendency in prices pre- 
dicted some time ago has materialized 
here in the domestic trade, with n« 
change in the price for bunker coal, 
Large steamships are coming here this 
summer in good numbers for the Utah 
coal supplied by the King Coal Co. A 
further advance may be expected in 
the fuel sold to the factory and house- 
hold trade. 

The bituminous price, f.o.b., mines, 
wholesale, Utah and Wyoming, per net 
ton, is as follows: Stove and lump, 
$4.50. The bunker price is $13.55. © 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 





FAIRMONT 


Output Is Less Than 40 Per Cent in 
Northern W. Va. Fields—Curtis Bay 
Is Embargoed—Lake and Inland West 
Shipments Are Increased—Prices Drop 
Slightly. 

Production was still at an extremely 
low ebb in northern West Virginia 
regions during the period between June 
14 and June 19, lack of cars still hold- 
ing back the output in that part of 
West Virginia to quite a serious ex- 
tent—less than 40 per cent. 

Producers were debarred during the 
week from shipping any coal to Cur- 
tis Bay for export, there being a seri- 
ous congestion at this tidewater ter- 
minal of the Baltimore & Ohio. In fact 
over 1,700 cars awaited dumping at the 
piers, while to the west of Baltimore 
there were 2,750 car loads of coal 
awaiting unloading. 

This situation was relieved by an 
embargo on Curtis Bay. One of the 
tidewater outlets still open for north- 
ern West Virginia coal, however, was 
Port Reading and it was also possible 
during the weekly period to ship to 
Port Richmond. 

Numerous embargoes applying to 
eastern shipments on all roads were 
having a decided tendency to increase 
the volume of western tonnage and 
there were further increases in Lake 
and Inland West shipments; although 
industrial concerns in the East en- 
deavored to hurry shipments eastward 
in order to avert a complete suspension 
_ of their operations. 

Tidewater embargoes had a good deal 
to do with driving prices in northern 
West Virginia downward on June 17, 
the fall in some instances being from 
$1 to $1.50 a ton, but there was a par- 
tial recovery on Saturday, prices climb- 
ing back about 60c. a ton. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Car Supplies Are Slightly Poorer — 
' Spot Prices Are Higher — Contract 
Market Is Excited, with Buyers and 
Sellers Far Apart. 

Car supplies for coke loading in the 
Connellsville district have decreased a 
_ trifle for two or three weeks past, and 
there is not much hope of an early 
_ restoration of the March output, pro- 
duction having lately averaged about 70 
_ per cent of the March rate. 

Coke operators express the opinion 
that the priority order in favor of car 
supplies to coal mines will operate dis- 
advantageously to the shippers of coke. 
The order may react upon the Connells- 


ville coke trade in another way, by in- 
creasing supplies of coal to byproduct 
ovens and thus decreasing the demand 
for coke in the open market. 

The spot-coke market has _ experi- 
enced a further advance in the past 
week—about a dollar a ton. The ad- 
vance seems to be the result not of 
increased scarcity of coke, but of in- 
creased willingness on the part of con- 
sumers to pay fancy prices, as they 
have become more accustomed to these 
high prices. 

Some coke operators are predicting 
an advance in pig iron to $50 or $60, 
but their arguments are not accepted 
in all quarters. The lowest flat price 
quoted on second half furnace coke 
seems to be $12, a price that does not 
interest the average furnaceman. 

Basic pig iron has advanced 50c., or 
$44, valley, so that ratio contracts at 
4-to-1 (as now offered) would produce 
$11 for coke if pig irom stayed at the 
present level. Thus a $12 average could 
be attained only by a very considerable 
advance in pig iron. 

The market is quotable at about $16 
for spot furnace coke; $16 to $17 for 
spot foundry; $12 asked on contract 
furnace and $12 on contract foundry— 
all quotations are per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region, in the week ended June 19, at 
178,730 tons, a decrease of 6,500 tons. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Better Transportation and Increased 
Production Improve Coal Situation— 
Bidding by Export Buyers Decreases, 
Due to Embargoes — Easy Market 
Would Follow Betterment—Prices Are 
Declining. 

Coal supplies for local consumption 
have increased, and a downward trend 
in prices has been established, by the 
double influence of the railroads func- 
tioning better as to domestic deliveries 
and worse as to shipments to Tidewater. 

The 100 per cent priority order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
car supplies to the coal mines, in place 
of the 50 per cent priority, previously 
in force, has resulted in an improvement 
in car supplies and a consequent in- 
crease in coal shipments. 

As to the coal market itself, the more 
important influence of the embargoes 
on shipments East is a decreased bidding 
for coal by export buyers. The very 
high prices lately ruling for Pittsburgh 
district coal, have been due largely to 
the wild bidding of export buyers, who 
exerted an influence upon market prices 
quite out of line with the volume of 
their purchases. 

While the present rate of production 
in the Pittsburgh district (with the 
recent increase) is only about 50 per 
cent of rated capacity, the production is 
much more than one-half the actual 
requirements, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that a relatively small further in- 
crease in car supplies would put the 
market in an easy position and give all 
consumers a fair supply. The shortage 
in cars, furthermore, is not the full 
measure of the restriction in output, on 
account of the extraordinary heavy duty 
being performed by the Monongahela 
River. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


1920 ———_—_—— 
Calendar Year 


Daily average 
June 

Daily average 
June 19¢ 
Daily average 


——— 1919 (a) —————~ 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 
8,927,000 184,004,000 
1,377,000 
192,489,000 
00 


201,170,000 
1,382,000 


zo Date 
221,067,000 
00 


231,335,000 
1,657,000 
241,291,000 
1,657,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 


Week 

1,495,000 
1,907,000 
1,810,000 


Calendar Year 


1949.) 7-————~ 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
33,351,000 
35,047,000 
36,800,000 


Week 
1,703,000 
1,695,000 
1,753,000 


to Date 
36,382,000 
38,289,000 
40,099, 000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


WeekEnded 
June 12b 
1920 


400,000 


June 19c 
1920 
373,000 


United States Total 
June 21 
1919 
286,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week toequalize number of days covered for 
thetwo years. (6) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. All figures in net tons. 


1919a 
to Date 
9,225,000 


1920 
to Date 
10,127,000 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Cars for Commercial Loading Average 
30 Per Cent in Pan Handle — Mines 
Operate One and Two Days a Week in 
Ohio Near River. 

Ground was lost after the middle of 
June in the Northern Pan Handle min- 
ing regions of West Virginia. In that 
section conditions were not so propi- 
tious as during the first half of June, the 
average car supply for commercial load- 
ing after June 15 being only about 30 
per cent, with the result that production 
was correspondingly decreased. 

The rail movement was said to be 
reasonably good and lack of cars was 
the sole limiting factor. The carriers 
operating in the Pan Handle region 
claim it is impossible to even approach 
a 50 per cent supply to the coal industry 
under present conditions. 

During the week ended June 19 no 
relief from a steady and heavy assign- 
ment of cars had been secured, such 
assignment of course making serious 
inroads on the supply of empties gen- 
erally available for the loading of fuel 
other than for railroad purposes. 

Transportation conditions in the Eas- 
tern Ohio fields bordering upon the 
Ohio River were just about on a par 
with those in the Northern Pan Handle 
region and hence production was being 
much curtailed in that field. In some 
parts of that particular section, in fact, 
mines were not being operated more 
than one and two days a week. 








Middle Appalachian 





NEW RIVER AND WINDING GULF 


There Is Less Than a 50 Per Cent Run 
on the C. & O. Against Over 60 Per 
Cent on Virginian on the Gulf—New 
River Ships Some Coal West, But Bulk 
Goes to Tide. 

There was a slight upward swing to 
production in the New River and Wind- 
ing Gulf smokeless fields of West Vir- 
ginia in the week ended June 19. Inso- 
far as the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. was 
concerned, it was unable to help either 
one of the smokeless fields referred to 
more than from 40 to 45 per cent. 

An order effective June 24 stopped 
the export coal movement on the Wind- 
ing Gulf and diverted coal to New Eng- 
land, Inland East points and to the 
Lakes. 

As the result of the pooling arrange- 
ment at Sewell’s Point (the tidewater 
terminal of the Virginian Ry.) there 
was a marked improvement in the car 
supply on the Virginian Ry. in the 
Winding Gulf district. On the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio there was less than a 50 
per cent run of cars as against over 
60 per cent on the Virginian. 

The output in the New River field 
erept upward slightly for the week 
ended June 19, the output for the week 
being about 114,000 tons as against 
about 104,000 for the previous period. 
But the scarcity of loading equipment 
was still holding mines down to about 
a 40 per cent production. 


COAL AGE 


New River shippers sent more coal to 
Western markets, though the tonnage 
was small compared with Tidewater 
shipments. Tonnage available for com- 
mercial usage was still so limited that 
there was no softening in prices on New 
River fuel, 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan Increases and Thacker Decreases 
Output—Much Splint Coal Goes to In- 
land West and Lake Markets—Thacker 
Strike Costs $250,000 a Week. 

While production continued to crawl 
upward in the Logan field, as the middle 
of the month of June was reached, the 
output lagged further and further be- 
hind in the Thacker region, where labor 
troubles had reduced a number of mines 
to idleness. Logan is a non-union field 
and the Thacker now a partly unionized 
field. 

However in both fields it was possible 
to use all the cars supplied, yet in nei- 
ther instance was the supply of empties 
sufficient to enable mines to reach the 
half-way mark in normal production. 

The aggregate output of all Logan 
mines was about 185,000 tons, or just 
about 46 per cent of potential capacity, 
representing an increase of about 5 per 
cent in production over the preceding 
week. Mines were still so short of 
equipment that the loss from a car 
shortage was about 225,000 tons. 

Owing to the larger number of cars 
obtained from the West, more coal was 
consigned to Western points than had 
been true even earlier in June. With 
splint coal shut out from tidewater, 
more of that kind of coal was shipped to 
Inland West markets and to the Lakes. 

As most shippers are far behind with 
their contracts the addition to the out- 
put of the Logan region did little to 
contribute to the general supply of coal 
available for commercial usage. The 
price offered for Logan coal was aver- 
aging anywhere from $8 to $10 a ton 
with little spot coal available even at 
that figure. 

While many mines in the Thacker 
field were still in idleness due to labor 
disturbance, yet all cars furnished the 
field were being utilized. However, 
production in the Thacker district is 
slowly dwindling, being at the end of 
the third week of June not much more 
than 80,000 tons. The strike is costing 
in excess of 50,000 tons a week, or more 
than $250,000 a week on the basis of $5 
contract coal. 





VIRGINIA 

Virginia Mines Increase Coal Output— 
Charleston, S. C., Fuel Exports Con- 
tinue—Spot Coal Price Is Not Changed. 

A rather material gain was made in 
the tonnage produced in the Virginia 
fields during the week ended June 19, 
the total output reaching 143,000 tons 
as against 125,000, or a gain of 18,000 
tons, the increase being due to the fact 
that there was not so heavy a loss from 
a loss due to car shortage. In that 
respect there was a three per cent gain, 
a shortage of cars costing a loss in pro- 
duction of 27 per cent. In addition to 
the tonnage shipped, mines managed to 
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produce 32,000 tons of coal which were 
used in making coke. 

Despite the improvement in the car 
supply, so many cars were asigned to be 
loaded with railroad fuel, that there 
was little actual increase in the tonnage 
of coal for commercial purposes pro- 
duced. There continued to be a short- 
age of empties at such mines as had no 
preferential car supply. 

No inroads will be made on the ex- 
port business of Virginia mines since 
coal from such mines is shipped for the 
most part through Charleston, S. C., 
that port being too far away from 
Boston to be affected by the priority 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Little or no change was observed in 
the price of spot coal from the Virgin- 
ia fields, the price still hovering right 
around $8 a ton. - 


KANAWHA 


Production Gains But Output Is Em- 
bargoed to Tide—Bulk of Kanawha 
Coal Is Applied to Contracts. 

Production gained somewhat in the 
Kanawha field in the week ended June 
19 as compared with the previous week, 
but even with such a gain there was not 
an output of more than 40 per cent. 
Day by day, however, with possibly one 
or two exceptions during the week, 
more cars were available than had been 
the case in the period ended June 12. 

Although there was twice as much 
cargo space as there was tonnage in 
Pool 6 at Newport News, yet Kanawha 
splint (which goes. to Pool 6) was under 
embargo all last week and hence the 
export of that particular kind of coal 
was largely at a standstill. 

While tidewater was open to other 
high-volatile coal during the -week, 
there was nevertheless a heavier ton- 
nage forwarded.to the Lakes, the per- 
centage of coal. so shipped amounting 
to perhaps 20 per cent of the Kanawha 
output. - 

There was so little free coal available 
from the Kanawha field, that as high 
as $8.50 and even $10 a ton was being 
offered for spot shipments. However, 
such prices had little significance be- 
cause no orders could be filled, the 
bulk of production being applied on the 
fulfilment of contract requirements. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 
Tonnage Increases Slightly — Most of 
Output Goes to Inland West Markets— 
Coal Exports Cease from Local Mines. 

Northeast Kentucky mines, although 
increasing production 6 per cent over 
the preceding week, were only able to 
mine 46 per cent of potential capacity, 


or 130,990 tons, out of a possible 295,- 


470 tons during the week ended June 
19. Of the tonnage just given a car 
shortage was responsible for a loss of 
158,035 tons or 53 per cent. Increased 
production was about equal on both the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. 

By far the greatest proportion of the 
output of eastern Kentucky, or approx- 
imately 80 per cent, was moving to In- 
land West markets. Only 6 per cent 
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was going to the Lakes, while railroads 
were securing about 4 per cent of the 


output, leaving 10 per cent for inland © 


~ east movement. 

The exporting of coal from Northeast 
Kentucky mines had ceased although 
for a time a fair tonnage was shipped 
to Charleston, S. C., for export. How- 
ever, the market in northern Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois has proved so much 
more attractive than the export trade, 
the haul so much shorter and freight 
rates so much lower, as well as the 
return of cars so much more expedi- 
tious, that Eastern Kentucky shippers 
have cultivated the markets in the 
states named. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Smokeless Fields on N. & W. Increase 
Output—Shipments to the West Are 
Larger—Tug River Mines Fare Better 
Than Pocahontas as to Empties. 

The Norfolk & Western was just be- 
ginning to make it possible to increase 
the loading of coal in the two smoke- 
less fields of Pocahontas and Tug River 
during the week ended June 19. Car- 
shortage losses were still far in excess 
of the total production in both of these 
areas, the output in the Pocahontas and 
Tug River regions and the Thacker 
volatile field as well not being much 
over 450,000 tons. 

Western empties were not quite so 
plentiful and the supply from that 
source was not being sustained. Lake 
and Inland West shipments, however, 
were running a little heavier than had 
been the case during the two preced- 
ing weeks of June, nevertheless little 
of the fuel so shipped was free coal. 

Mines in the Pocahontas region got 
away to a flying start, there being 
fully 1,200 cars loaded on the first day 
of the week, that representing about 
60,000 tons. Still production was 
below the 50 per cent level, with a car 
shortage figuring as the greatest factor 
in curtailing the output. 

Pocahontas mines were able to ob- 
tain a somewhat larger number of cars 
from Western points and reciprocated 
by increasing Western shipments, 
though still routing the bulk of the 
tonnage produced in the opposite direc- 
tion and to Tidewater. 

With the increase in the flow of 
empties from Western points, it is es- 
timated that Tug River mines were 
receiving about a 70 per cent car sup- 
ply and in that respect were faring bet- 
ter than» Pocahontas mines. Wagon 
mines in the Tug River field were cut 
off from a car supply owing to the need 
for box cars in the West. 








Middle Western 





INDIANA 


Bureau of Mines Looks for Coal Mine 
in Which to Store Helium Gas. 

An Indiana coal mine in which helium 
gas (to be used by dirigible balloons) 
could be stored, is desired by the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior, according to Cairy Little- 
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john, State Mine Inspector of Indiana. 
The Government contemplates a trans- 
continental dirigible balloon route and 
to do this it must obtain at least four 
storage stations for helium gas. The 
Bureau of Mines is considering using 
one of the Indiana mines for this pur- 
pose. The mine must be dry, have a 
good roof and 200 or 300 ft. of cover. 
Gas would be stored in the mines under 
pressure. 


State officials of Indiana are consid- 
ering the feasibility of purchasing 100 
coal cars to provide the public institu- 
tions with fuel. They say that the coal 
companies are unwilling to enter into 
contracts for coal, because of unfavor- 
able production conditions. 

The Purchasing Committee so far has 
been unsuccessful in obtaining bids for 
coal after the present contracts expire 
on June 30. The coal companies are 
loath to enter into contracts as they 
will be able to market every ton they 
can produce. 

Several ways in which to overcome 
the situation and keep from buying 
coal on the market at high prices are 
under consideration and one of these is 
the purchase of coal cars. With state 
ownership, it is alleged car movements 
can be controlled and cars set at any 
mine desiring to fill them at a reason- 
able price. 

Another possible solution being con- 
sidered is the leasing of a mine and 
while this might insure lower-priced 
coal, yet. it would not insure an ade- 
quate supply of cars. 





ILLINOIS aed 


Illinois Bureau of Forestry Directs 
Planting of Trees—Electrical Coal Co. 
Co-operates—Kind of Trees Planted. 


Under the direction of the Illinois 
Bureau of Forestry, 6,500 trees have 
been planted recently on the waste 
land of the Electrical Coal Co.’s tract, 
near Gray’s Siding, west of Danville. 
Of the total number, 4,000 are pine, 
being about equally divided between 
red and Norway pine, jack pine and 
Scotch pine, all trees of comparatively 
rapid growth. 

The 2,500 hardwood trees, red oak, 
black locust, ash and. yellow poplar, are 
planted in an area stripped twelve or 
fourteen years ago, which is grown 
over with willows and scrub growth. 

A desire to save the soil, where the 
coal has been taken out, and at the 
same time arrange for timber sufficient 
for mine props and similar work, to 
be used twenty or thirty years later, 
caused the company to appeal to the 
forestry bureau for assistance. The 
trees are now about 10 in. in height. 


UTAH 


Utah Land Board Agrees to Lease 
Carbon County Coal Land—Terms of 
the Lease Are Stated—Operators In- 
terested Have Invested Heavily in the 
Section. 

Plans for the extensive development 
of new coal properties in Carbon 
County were disclosed recently at a 
meeting of the State Board of Land 
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Commissioners with representatives of 
the Rio Grande Fuel Co. — 

The land board agreed to lease to 
the fuel company a section of school 
land at a minimum rental of $1 an acre 
per year for the first two years: ata 
royalty of ten cents a ton on a mini- 
mum production of 50,000 tons of coal 
for the third year, and a minimum 
production of 100,000 tons of coal for 
the fourth year and thereafter. 

It was disclosed that the Standard 
Coal Co. and the Rio Grande Fuel Co. 
are virtually one concern, and represent 
interests that already have invested 
about $1,700,000 in coal properties in 
Carbon County. 

The coal operators concerned would 
like to know whether the beds under- 
lying the school section in question will 
be available to them or not, for the 
reason that it will have an effect on 
the laying out of the mine. 





Canada 





OTTAWA 


Canadian Government Officials Investi- 
gate the Coal Question—Canada and 
the United States Should Co-operate 
—Vast Canadian Resources Must Be 
Developed. 


. In the House of Commons at Ottawa 
on June 17, the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux 
stated that coal was recently selling 
in Ottawa at $15 and $16 per ton, and 
there was no guarantee that it would 
not go higher. Industries were faced 
with the necessity of closing down, 
while western Canadian coal operators 
were shipping Canadian coal to the 
United States and the eastern coal 
mines were shipping to Europe. 

He suggested that more coal be 
shipped from the maritime provinces 
to Quebec and Montreal, those ports to 
be made distributing centers for east- 
ern Canada, or that cheap railway rates 
be given on coal from the west. If 
the government did not act quickly 
there would be a panic next fall. 

Sir Robert Borden replied that the 
Government was already taking what- 
ever steps were necessary. Some weeks 
ago a committee of the cabinet met for 
the purpose of considering the coal sit- 
uation. 

A Government agent had spent much 
time in the United States investigating 
the situation there and endeavoring 
to speed up coal shipments to Canada. 
Dealing with exports of coal from 
Canada to the United States it was 
said that it must be remembered that 
Canada is dependent upon the United 
States for -her anthracite. Canada 
must show a spirit of co-operation in 
dealing with her. neighbor. 

The question of a future coal sup- 
ply must be squarely met by Canada. 
Canada has ample coal resources, but 
the difficulty lay in _ transportation. 
Canada holds about 80 per cent of the 
coal resources of the British Empire. 
The question was to make these vast 
coal resources available for the use of 
the Canadian people as a whole. 





Mine 
and Company 


News 








ILLINOIS 


Zeigler—The Bell & Zoller Mining 
Co., of Chicago, is completing plans 
for the building of a number of houses 
near its No. 2 mine at Zeigler, after 
several failures to induce private par- 


ties to erect dwellings. It is said that 
the housing conditions in the vicinity of 
Zeigler, and, in fact, throughout the 
Franklin County field, are almost as 
great a hindrance to production as the 
ear shortage is at the present time. 


Christopher—The Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration, which operates a number of 
modern mines in Franklin County, has 
organized a mining class for the bene- 
fit of persons seeking certificates of 
competency in mining. The class is 
not confined to employees of the com- 
pany, but is open to all who wish to 
enter and no charge is made. This 
company is taking an unusual interest 
in the improvement of the communities 
where its plants are located; among 
other things the company donated 
$1,500 to help pay and retain the teach- 
ers in the schools at Buckner, where one 
of its largest mines is located. 





INDIANA 


Clinton—It is said that the largest 
power contract ever made in western 
Indiana was signed recently when the 
Clinton Coal Co., of Clinton, closed a 
contract with the Wabash Valley Power 
& Light Co., by which the power com- 
pany will provide electric current for 
the operation of three of the Crown 
Hill mines. Since the mines began op- 
eration the company has been generat- 
ing its own electricity, but investiga- 
tion showed it would be a saving and 
an elimination of much trouble to buy 
the power. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland—Operations will be conduct- 
ed on quite a large scale by the Porter 
Mining Co. near Lackey, Ky., on the 
waters of the right fork of Beaver 
Creek, the new concern having a capi- 
tal of $150,000. Those chiefly interested 
in the new concern are Ashland and Big 
Sandy people, among them being Dr. 
M. M. Collins, and Fred Blackburn, of 
Lackey, Ky.; S. S. Porter, J. E. King 
and J. W. Kitchen, of Ashland, Ky. 
The company will develop a tract of 
about 1,000 acres and will begin at 
once the erection of a plant and the 
opening of a mine. 





NEW YORK 


New York—The John Markle Co., 
Inc., was recently organized and occu- 
pies offices at 28 W. 44th St., New York 
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City. John Markle is president of this 
company; A. B. Jessup is vice president, 
and Harry Hasford is general sales 
manager. The company was organized 
to sell the output of the G. B. Markle 
Co., whose mines are north of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., in the neighboring valley. The 
well known Jeddo and Highland anthra- 
cite of this company will be sold by 
the new sales organization in New York 
and New England territory. 





OHIO 


Columbus—The Maynard Coal Co., 
of Columbus, increased its capital 
from $2,300,000 to $3,000,000. The in- 
crease was made to take care of ex- 
tensions and development work on the 
properties. The company controls 
mines in the Pomeroy Bend, Eastern 
Ohio, in Hazard and in other fields, as 
well as. docks in the upper Lake 
region. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Starford—Robert McTaggert, mine 
superintendent, and Clark Brown, of 
Patton, were killed, and Mark Brown, 
a brother of the victim, Edward Wilkie, 
of Patton, and Albert Kannar, were 
painfully burned as the result of an ex- 
plosion of gas in No. 3 mine of the 
Glenside Coal Co., at Starford, Indiana 
County on June 7. 

The section of the mine where the 
explosion occurred had been idle for 
about a year and had been filled with 
water. The water was being pumped 
out preparatory to placing it in a 
workable condition. P 

The injured men were making some 
repairs, and McTaggert and Brown, the 
fireboss, had just finished inspecting 
the work and had traveled to about a 
distance of 50 yards away from the 
men when the explosion occurred. 

Mine inspectors are at work in an 
effort to determine the cause of the ex- 
plosion. McTaggert and Brown carried 
a safety lamp. 

The injured men (Mark Brown, 
Wilkie and Kannar) managed to get 
to the outside before the deadly after- 
damp set in. 


Wilkes-Barre —The large playground, 
which covers several acres of the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. prop- 
erty at Sugar Notch near here was 
opened recently. This is the second 
year that this playground has been 
available to the children. Miss Lucille 
Morris, of Sugar Notch, is the instruc- 
tor in charge. The coal company has 
put the playground in fine condition, 
there having been a large force of men 
working on it. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—A tidewater plant, ° 
costing $500,000, for the storage of © 
Utah coal to be used for bunker pur- ° 
poses, is to be built at Oakland, Cal., | 
almost immediately by the Standard 
Coal Co., it was announced by F. A. - 
Sweet, president of that company. 

The announcement came in connec- 
tion with the hearing before the Public - 
Utilities Commission of Utah ~on- the ' 
application of the Utah Terminal Ry. - 
for permission to construct a line from 
Standardville, in Spring canyon, to a 
junction with the Utah Ry. company’s 
line. 

The contemplated plant would store 
250,000 tons of coal. It is to be con- 
structed in an estuary off San Francisco 
bay, near Oakland. 

The plant will enable the coal com- 
pany to market its product to the ship- 
ping trade on the Pacific Ocean. , 

The application is opposed by the 
Denver & Rio Grande, which already 
has-a line up Spring canyon. The ap- 
plicant is made up of three coal com- 
panies operating near the mouth of © 
that canyon. / 

The Utah Railway company, is a 
subsidiary of the U. S. Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—The Logan-Elkhorn Coal 
Corporation is planning for the devel- 
opment of coal properties in the vicinity 
of Fleming, Ky. It is planned to in- 
stall equipment to allow for a maximum 
of 1,000 tons capacity. The company 
recently increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000 for expansion. A. 
B. Ewan is general manager of the 
company. 

Blair—The Opperman Coal Co. at 
Blair, W. Va., has placed a contract 
with the Roberts & Schaefer Co. for 
the construction of its tipple, which 
will involve changing the present 
shaker screen to a Marcus screen. The 
work is under way and will be com- 
pleted within a short time. 





CANADA 


Fernie, B. C.—The head office of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., as well as 
that of two subsidiary companies, the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Electric Light & 
Power Co., Ltd., and the Morrissey, 
Fernie & Michel Ry., has been trans- 
ferred from Toronto to Fernie, B. C. 
W. R. Wilson, general manager of the 
company, has been elected to the pres- 
idency in place of the late Elias Rogers, 


A. Klauer, chief accountant for inany . 


years, has been made treasurer. 
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z Association Activities 





M. O. I. Coal Association 


The Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Asso- 
ciation convention at Cedar Point, Mich., 
recently sdepied resolutions requesting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take 
immediate action to compel the railroads to 
furnish 85 eo cent normal car supply for 
the next 60 days to the mines supplying 
the domestic coal consumers of Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana. This action, the asso- 
ciation declared, is necessary unless the 
three states are to suffer an intolerable 
domestic coal shortage next winter. 

The officers elected were: Homer G. 
Gill, Columbus, president ; H. A Bauchnecht, 
Muskegon, Mich., vice president; B. F. 
Nigh, Columbus, secretary-treasurer; W. H. 
Kelly, Angola, Ind., - M. Brown, St. 
Joseph, Mich., George C. Matthes, San- 
dusky, S. Pollok, Coldwater, Mich., W. M. 
Donker, Grand Rapids, Mich., Charles Al- 
bright, Cleveland, Louis O’Connell, Tiffin, 
E. T. Rolfe, Fort Wayne, Ind. and R. B. 
Mather, Richmond, Ind., members of the 
board of directors. 


fllinois Coal Traffic Bureau 


Although agreeing upon the advisability 
of granting increased freight rates to the 
railroads, Illinois coal operators presented 
widely different views to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the means of 
applying advanced rates on coal. 

iH. Howard, representing the Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau, told the commission 
that rate advances should be made with as 
little disruption of long-existing rate rela- 
‘tionships and adjustments as possible, and 
that the application of advanced rates to 
coal should be on the same basis of adjust- 
ments as proposed by the carriers of the 
eastern territory. 

Cc. O. Elbert, representing coal operators 
of the northern Illinois district, declared 
coal should bear its burden of the advanced 
rates, along with other commodities, but 
that the increases should be made on a 
strictly percentage basis without differen- 
tials or the preservation of relationships 
and adjustments. 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association 


In a statement issued recently, Phil H. 
Penna, secretary-treasurer of the Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, 
said: “The coal operators of Indiana re- 
gret the course of the proceedings in the 
Federal court at Indianapolis and are dis- 
appointed that they have to go to trial in 
November, not because of fear of the out- 
come of the trial, but because of the in- 
convenience, annoyance and expense that is 
involved and because of the false situation 
in which they are placed before the public 
by the indictment. 

“The charge that we have curtailed pro- 
duction to enhance the price of our product 
is too silly to men familiar with our indus- 
try for serious thought. We could not, if 
we would; to be charged with it in an 
indictment is an injustice. 

“There is just one thing of value that 
can come from the trial of this case and 
that is that there will be public testimony 
under oath as to the manner in which coal 
is mined and sold, involving our relations 
with labor as well as the market, and the 
public will get a clearer view about many 
things regarding which it has been mis- 
takenly advised.”’ 


Bituminous Mine Inspectors’ Advisory 
Association 


The semi-annual meeting of the Bitum- 
inous Mine Inspectors Advisory Associa- 
tion, composed of the bituminous mine in- 
spectors of Pennsylvania was held in the 
Seventh Avenue Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently. Chief of Department of Mines 
Button, of Harrisburg, and Deputy Chief 
Hall were present. Problems facing the 
inspectors in their several districts were dis- 
cussed by all present. 

One of the features of the meeting was 
the demonstration by Captain Burrell and 
Mr. Deyke and their associates of the Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., of a newly invented 
instrument for the detection and determin- 
ation of the percentage of carbon monon- 
oxide gas contained in mine atmospheres 
jn the presence of mine fires, etc. 

The bituminous field of Pennsylvania has 
been re-districted with respect to the va- 
rious mine-inspection districts. Practically 
every district has had some mines taken 
from it and others added in order to make 
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the work of the mine inspectors more effi- 
cient and the mines easier to reach. 

The Thirteenth district, which was for- 
merly located in the Pittsburgh district, 
with headquarters at Elizabeth, has been 
eliminated and these mines added to the 
surrounding districts. A new district has 
been formed to be known as the Thirteenth 
district with headquarters at Johnstown. 

J. Ira Thomas, formerly mine inspector 
of the Fourth district, at DeBois, will be 
in charge of the new Thirteenth district 
and has removed to Johnstown. William 
Langan, formerly inspector for the old 
Thirteenth district will move from Elizabeth 
to DeBois where he will be in charge of the 
Fourth district. 

The adding of another district to the 
Johnstown group makes four mine inspec- 
tors located in Johnstown. MBesides Mr. 
Thomas they are Thomas D. Williams of 
the Sixth district; Nicholas Evans of the 
Twenty-fourth; and Charles H. Crocker of 
the Thirtieth. 


Northern W. Va. Operators’ Association 


Representatives of the Northern West 
Virginia Operators’ Association, including 
Geo. T. Bell, executive vice president and 
others of Fairmont and Morgantown, were 
in Washington on June 11 to present their 
side of the case against the Monongahela 
and other railroads. 

The case brought before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission was to compel the 


roads named in the association’s complaint 
to make up a deficiency in the car supply 
covering the period beginning July 1, 1919, 
it being claimed that the railroads, includ- 
ing the Pennsylania, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the Morgantown & Wheeling, 
were short 16,000 cars. 


Kanawha Operators’ Association 


In the opinion of A. K. Yarborough, traf- 
fic manager of the Kanawha Operators’ 
Association, the mines in whose territory 
have been seriously affected by the assign- 
ment of cars, it will be necessary for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
hibit (for a time) the use of open-top cars 
in loading gravel, crushed stone, etc. 

Mr. Yarborough points out that notwith- 
standing the recent transportation order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
ear supply in the Kanawha field for the 
period between June 1 and June 8 was only 
32 per cent of requirements, as compared 
with 36 per cent for the corresponding per- 
iod of May. Mr. Yarborough says: 

“While the railroads are apparently do- 
ing everything in their power, to increase 
the car supply for the mines, in my opinion 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is not 
sufficiently drastic in the handling of the 
situation.. Thousands of open-top cars are 
being used for gravel, crushed stone and 
other commodities that should be embar- 
goed. I believe that an embargo should be 
general against shipments other than neces- 
saries until the present congested condition 
is relieved.” 


Northern W. Va. 


As a result of a number of conferences, 
between directors of the Northern West 
Virginia Operators’ Association (special 
committee on assigned cars acting for the 
association) and lawyers representing the 
National Coal Association, which were held 
at Fairmont beginning June 9, injunction 
proceedings were instituted in the Circuit 
Court of Marion County, W. Va., to test the 
legality of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions’ order permitting the assignment 
of cars. 

The proceedings instituted were against 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. by the Lambert 
Run Coal Co., on behalf of itself and a 
large number of other coal operators, for 
the purpose of insuring the equal and non- 
preferential distribution of empty coal cars 
among all mines served by that railroad 
company. 

The acute coal shortage throughout the 
country which is due primarily to lack of 
transportation facilities, including coal cars, 
is greatly increased by the practices com- 
plained of. 

Similar suits are expected to be started 
in the immediate future in Alabama, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and perhaps other 
jurisdictions served by different lines of 
railroads in order to enjoin the practices 
complained of on the lines of other carriers. 


Operators’ Association 


Upper Potomac Mining Institute 


A paper on ‘Mine Ventilation,” by E. P. 
Brennan, of Thomas, and on “The Most 
Common Cause of Failure of a Mine Fore- 
man,” by J. C. Messenger, of Beryl, W, Va., 
were the outstanding features of a meeting 
of the Upper Potomac Mining Institute held 
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at Piedmont recently. 
well received. 

The following honorary members were 
admitted at the Piedmont meeting: J. C. 
Watson, president of the Masletter Coal Co., 
Keyser, W. Va.; R. M. Lambie, head of the 
West Virginia Department of Mines; R. P. 
Maloney, general manager of the Dover 
Coal & Coke Co., Cumberland, Md. After 
the business session, members of the in- 
sutuse enjoyed a luncheon and entertain- 
ment. 


The papers were 


Rocky Mountain Branch of the 
Canadian Mining Institute 


At the annual meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Branch of the Canadian Mining 
Institute, which was held at Fernie on 
May 27, an instructive paper was read by 
Robert Strachan, Inspector of Mines, on 
“The Coal Fields of the Crow’s Nest Pass.” 
He told of operations from the year 1873 
to the present, dwelt on the abnormalities 
of the formation and explained some of the 
methods most useful in overcoming the 
eit outies and the dangers of extracting 
coal. 

W. P. Williams, president of this branch 
of the institute, presided and Dr. McDonald, 
Inspector of Mines, Calgary, acted as secre- 
tary. There was an address of welcome by 
Mayor Henderson, of Fernie, B. 
speech was delivered by A. LI. 
member of the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Fisher expressed the opinion that be- 
cause of the precautionary measures in- 
troduced by the Department of Mines the 
experiences of the past (always involving 
interruption to work and loss of production 
and sometimes causing loss of life) had not 
been repeated of late. 

However Mr. Fisher stated that Govern- 
ment officials welcomed suggestions, par- | 
ticularly from a practical man, and he 
recommended that Mr. Strachan’s paper be 
submitted to the Department of Mines. 
W. R. Wilson, general manager of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., entertained the 
delegates at luncheon. Subsequently the 
mines were inspected. 








Recent Patents 





J. Hogan, Erie, Pa., 


Priming Device. J. 
7772" Filed Dec. 29, 


1,337,772. *April 20, 1920. 
1917. Serial No. 209,414. 
Mine-Car Cager. James A. Nolan, 
Bowerston, Ohio, 1,337,944. April 20, 1920. 
Filed Nov. 8, 1919. Serial No. 335,344. 
Automatic Checking and Stopping Ap- 
paratus for Cars. Frank Leslie Parr, 


Huntington, W. Va., 1,337,948. April 20, 
1920. Filed June 28, 1919. Serial No. 
306,148 

Mine Car. Klaus Sollie, Youngstown, 
Ohio, 1,338,046. April 27, 1920. Filed Dec. 
16, 1919. Serial No. 345,329. 

Pump. John C. Briggs, Cumberland, 


England, assignor to Aero & General Pump 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., 1,338,118. April 27, 1920. 
Filed July 1, 1919. Serial No. 307,983. 


Water-Level Alarm Apparatus for Steam 
Generators. Henry W. Spencer, London 
and Robert Clark, Kew Gardens, England, 
1,338,197. April 27, 1920. Filed June 9, 
1919. Serial No. 302,951. 


Car Check. George M. Johnson, McDon- 
ald, Pa., 1,338,225 - April 27, 1920. Filed 
Sept. 6, 1917. Serial No. 189,987. 


Automatic Mine-Car Coupling. John T. 
Blackledge, Elvins, Mo., assignor of two- 
fifths to Carr Hartshorn, Elvins, Mo., 1,339,- 
016. May 4, 1920. Filed June 8, 1918. 
Serial No. 239,008. 

Mechanical Stoker. Earl S. Wallen, Lans- 
ford, Pa., assignor to Coxe Traveling Grate 
Co., Hazelton, Pa., 1,339,531. May 11, 1920. 
Filed Oct. 8, 1917. Serial No. 195,412. 

Coal Bag. Harry Josephson, Bridgeport, 
Conn., assignor of one-half to R. C. McNeil, 
Brideport, Conn., 1,339,851. May 11, 1920. 
Filed Nov. 7, 1919. Serial No. 336,451. 


Single-Roll Crusher. W. K. Liggett, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey Mfg. 


Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,339,932. May 11, 
thveeeg July 10, 1916. Serial No. 


Single-Roll Crusher. W. K. Liggett, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey Mfg. 


Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,339,933. May 11, 
1920. Filed July 10, 1916. Serial No. 


Motor Controller. C. T. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1,339,930. 
May 11, 1920. Filed June 29, 1914. Serial 
No. 847,974. 
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Industrial News 








East Pittsburgh, Pa.—Recent advertise- 
ments of the Westinghouse Union Battery 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., have led many to as- 
sume that the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. was entering the storage 
battery field. In order to clear away any 
misunderstanding, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. authorizes the 
statement that the Westinghouse Union 
Battery Co. is owned and controlled by the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., at Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa., and the Westinghouse Hlectric & 
Manufacturing Co. is not in any way con- 
nected with the manufacture, sale, distri- 
bution or service of its product. 


Chicago, Ill—The Ingersoll-Rand Co. of 
Tllinois and the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, Chicago Branch, announce a change 
in address. On and after May 10 the offi- 
ces were located at 709 Fisher Building, 
Chicago. 


Stamford, Conn.— The Yale & Towne 
‘Manufacturing Co., whose works are at 
this place, announces some _ important 
changes in its organization as follows: 
The resignation of John B. Milliken, as 
treasurer and director of this company, was 
accepted, effective June 30, 1920. Mr. Milli- 
ken resigns to enter other fields. Willard 
L. Case was elected treasurer to succeed 
Mr. Milliken. Mr. Case’s experience has been 
along the line of banking, industrial engi- 
neering and in connection with operation, 
management, accounting and construction. 
Another change in the personnel of this 
company included the election of Edward 
C. Waldvogel as a director. Mr. Waldvogel 
has. been connected with this company for 
15 years, during the last four of which he 
has occupied the position of general man- 
ager, having»charge of all sales and adver- 
tising. f : 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Iron Trade Prod- 


ucts Co., of this place, announces ‘the 
opening of a branch office in the Greenwood 
Building, sixth & Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, with C. S. Siebert in charge as dis- 
trict sales manager. Mr. Siebert, who has 
been in the employ of this company for 
some time, in the Pittsburgh office, is the 
son of W. P. Siebert, assistant general man- 
ager of sales, Carnegie Steel Co. and will 
toe after business in the Cincfnnati terri- 
ory. 


New York, N. Y.—At a’ special meeting 
of the board of directors of SKF Industries, 
Ine., held May 13, 1920, the resignation of 
G. G. Prytz as president »was accepted, 
Mr. Prytz having been elected managing 
director of the parent company, with head- 
quarters at Gothenburg, Sweden. At the 
same meeting F. B. Kirkbride, vice pres- 
ident since the organization of the company, 
was elected president to succeed Mr. Prytz. 








Personals 





The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. an- 
nounces an important change in plan of 
organization, which was effective June 1, 
eliminating division and inside superintend- 
ents, substituting for these positions col- 
liery superintendents. The following have 
been appointed colliery superintendents: _ 


J. B. Tamblyn, of Wilkes-Barre, in charge 
of Hollenback and Stanton collieries, with 
headquarters at Hollenback colliery, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


J. D. Joseph, of Wilkes-Barre. in charge 
of South Wilkes-Barre and Buttonwood 
collieries, with headquarters at South 
Wilkes-Barre colliery, Wilkes-Barre. 


T. R. Gambold, of Ashley, in charge of 
Sugar Notch and Maxwell collieries, with 
headquarters at Maxwell colliery, Ashley. 


R. G. Carpenter, of Plymouth, in charge 
of Lance and Nottingham collieries, with 
2 BN at Nottingham colliery, Ply- 
mouth. 


L. J. Davies. of Plymouth, in charge 
of Wanamie colliery, with headquarters at 
Wanamie colliery, Wanamie. 


_Edward Griffith, of Kingston, will resume 
his position as assistant general superin- 
tendent, under Douglas Bunting, general su- 
perintendent. 


_ All_of the men appointed colliery super- 
intendents entered the employ of Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company a number of 
years ago and step by step worked up to 
their present positions. 
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Thus J. D. Joseph entered the employ of 
the company about 34 years ago. He 
started in aS a laborer at Stanton mines 
as a miner, later was made fireboss and 
inside foreman. About 12 years ago he was 
made inside superintendent of Wilkes- 
Barre division. 

T. R. Gambold started in 1902 to work 
as a company laborer. He later was suc- 
cessively a fireboss at the Empire colliery, 
inside foreman at Stanton colliery, fore- 
man of Maxwell No. 20 and on May 1, 1919, 
was inside superintendent of Maxwell No. 
20, Sugar Notch No. 9 and Wanamie No. 18. 


R. G. Carpenter started to work for the 
company in the mine engineering depart- 
ment in 1896. He remained in that de- 
partment up until two years ago, when he 
was made superintendent of the Plymouth 
division. 

L. J. Davies entered the employ of the 
company in 18838, as a laborer at Hollen- 
back colliery. For the last 12 years he has 
been one of the superintendents of Ply- 
mouth division. 


L. G. Shipley, of Thurmond, W. Va., is 
the latest acquisition to the growing staff 
of the Lake & Export Coal Corporation of 
Huntington. Prior to his connection with 
the company named, Mr. Shipley was the 


car distributor for the Chesapeake & Ohio 


at Thurmond, W.. Va. 


Gordon K. Nigh has been appointed man- 
ager of the Huntington branch of the 
Interstate Coal & Dock Co., that company 
having just opened an office in Huntington, 
W.. Va. 


Lieutenant Phil J. Weiss, member of the 
naval commission to investigate the extent 
of the Mantanuska, Alaska, coal beds and 
their value as a possible source of supply 
for the U. S. Navy, arrived in Seattle, 
Wash., recently. He will leave for Alaska 
soon, to remain until November. 


H. H. Boyd, for the past two years with 
the Bell & Zoller Mining Co., operating at 
Zeigler, Ill., has resigned as chief engineer 
of that company and is now assistant 
bridge engineer for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas R.R. : 


J. B. Hurley, of the Fuel Department of 
the Wabash railroad, was recently elected 
as president of the International Railroad 
Fuel Association, at a convention of the 
organization held in Chicago. 


The Ohio State Public: Utilities Commis- 
sion has named inspectors at four impor- 
tant Ohio rail centers to. serve on the joint 
committee representing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads and the 
shippers, in an effort to relieve the car con- 
gestion. The inspectors who will represent 
the Ohio Utilities Commission are William 
Kelly, C. C. Thorpe, H. M. Gray and T. H. 
Burke. 


W. R. Wilson, general manager of the 
Crows Nest Pass Coal Co., has been elected 
president in succession’ to the late Elias 
Rogers. He will continue to hold the posi- 
tion of general manager. The head office of 
the company has been removed from To- 
ronto to Fernie, B. C., where the principal 
operations are carried on. 


Colonel Edward P. Merrill has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Dominion 
Tron & Steel Co. and the Dominion Coal 
Co. and their subsidiaries. He has had a 
wide experience in mining and metallurgical 
affairs. He developed and operated exten- 
sive coal mines in the United States, was 
three years in Mexico superintending the 
electrification of mines and the construction 
of reduction plants and served overseas 
with the U. S. Air service. H. J. McCann 
has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Dominion Coal Co. 


John T. Cartright, of Dorranceton, Pa., 
has resigned from the position of superin- 
tendent of the Hillman Colliery Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to accept the position 
of general superintendent of the Scranton 
Coal Co. He succeeds the late Daniel H. 
Young, of Scranton. 

Mr. Cartright was born in England and 
came to this country when a boy. His 
parents settled in Nanticoke. While still 
a youngster he started work in the mines 
for the Susquehanna Coal Co. At the age 
of 18 he went on the engineering corps of 
the same company and for 13 years fol- 
lowed this line of work. 

Mr. Cartright held the position of inside 
foreman for six years when he left to as- 
sume charge of the Mount Jessup Coal Co. 
at Jessup, Pa. where he remained until 
1915. In that year he went to Schuylkill 
County to direct the Jessup company’s 
workings at that place. He came to 
Wilkes-Barre in 1918 as superintendent of 
the Hillman Colliery Co. 
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Coming Meetings 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. ae es 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meet- 
ing Aug. 20 to Sept. 3. It is proposed to leave 
Buffalo by steamer and cruise through. the 
Lakes, the first stop being at Houghton, 
Mich., after which the party . will visit 
Duluth and the Iron Ranges of Minnesota, 
spending a day or two in Minneapolis on 
its return. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting Sept. 
9, 10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Ride nie G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, 


N. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting July 13, 14 
and 15 at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, J. 
W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association’s annual meeting Aug. 4 
and 5 at Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, I. 
L. Runyan, Chicago, Il. 


Indiana State First Aid Meet at Clinton, 
Ind., July 5, under the auspices of the In- 
diana State First Aid Association, with 
the co-operation of the Clinton First Aid 
Association, Chamber of Commerce,: In- 
diana Coal Operators’ Association, United 
Mine Workers of America, Bureau of 
Mines, and State Mine Inspection Depart- 
ment. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress: and’ the 
American Institute of Mining & Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, and the International First- 
Aid Meet, will hold its annual meeting Sept. 
9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secretary, F. 
W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its.1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1 inclusive at 
Milwaukee, Wis. General manager, C. W. 
Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma .Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14 at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. LaGrave, 
McAlester, Okla. ; a 








Obituary 





Charles Blizard, third vice president of 
the Electric Storage Battery Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, died on June 12. Although born 
at Steven’s. Point, Wis., 56 years ago, Mr. 
Blizard was educated in the Hast, graduat- 
ing from the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
In 1893 he became associated with the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., as manager of the 
New York office, and in 1900 he was moved 
to the home office in Philadelphia in charge 
of Sales. In April, 1906, he was made third - 
vice president, which position he retained 
until the time of his death. 





Trade Catalogs 





Pulmors—Smith & Serrell, 90 West St., 
New York, N. Y. Bulletin 201. Pp. 11; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Description ef method 
of preventing the slipping of belts on pul- 
leys. 


Davis-Bournonville Oxy-Acetylene Appa- 
ratus—Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Catalogue. Pp. 16; 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. Description of acetylene generators, 
welding and cutting torches, pressure regu- 
lators and portable outfits. 


Economical Handling and Storage of Coal, 
Ashes and Other Materials—Guarantee Con- 
struction Co., 140 Cedar St., New York, N. 
Y. ‘Bulletin 124. Pp. 40; 8% x 114-in.; 
illustrated. Description of apparatus and 
installations. 
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Two Problems: Tackle Both 


WO fundamental problems are present in the coal 

situation today. First and foremost is the need of 
increased production, which calls for more transporta- 
tion. Production to meet the demand wil! retire all 
other questions, but until that production is forthcom- 
ing the problem of distribution must have attention. 

Absolute observance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order that open-top cars be used only for coal 
will, if extended beyond the original thirty days, increase 
the coal output to a satisfactory point, provided also, of 
course, that the railroads move the cars and do not side- 
track and forget them. There is more to the job of 
getting sufficient coal moved than issuing an order or 
a dozen orders. The railroad organization is complex, 
divers motives compel its acts and today labor for its 
operation is Jacking both in numbers and in co-operative 
spirit. 

We would suggest for the consideration of the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission that real 
lively interest in getting the car supply for the coal 
mines back to normal would follow were the railroads 
compelled to meet the market in the purchase of such 
free coal as may be required. Remove the assigned car, 
put the carriers on the same basis as regards price as 
the public at large, and there will be real incentive pro- 
vided for the railroad organization to get on its toes 
and move coal. If railroads were like other people and 
had to take pro rata shipments on contracts shrunk by 
reduced car supply, and had to buy in the open market 
what they were short, their interest in car shortage 
would be more than academic. Real, honest pressure, 
beginning with the financial interests behind the roads 
and extending down the line to the lowest official, would 
surely be exerted were assigned cars prohibited. There 
is ample reason for saying that the railroads must have 
their coal before others are supplied, but no reason 
exists for giving them coal at prices lower than the 
public. The assigned car practice does more, for it 
raises the price to the public in proportion as it lowers 
it for the railroads. If Chairman Clark will not recede 
from his position on this question, it appears that the 
courts are disposed to do it for him. 

We find few who expect production of bituminous coal 
to be so increased in the next three or four months that 
all danger of serious trouble can be averted this winter. 
Distribution of what is produced will therefore be a 
matter of great importance and will assume even more 
so than today the aspect of a national problem. With- 
out abating for one instant the call for greater output 
_of coal, we cannot minimize the necessity for proper 
distribution of what modicum is produced. 

With respect to distribution the coal industry finds 
itself, as it did in 1917, in a more or less helpless posi- 
tion because the tonnage that is coming forth is largely 
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under contract. It is the ordinary practice for coal 
operators each spring to contract to deliver in the com- 
ing year from 50 to 75 per cent of normal capacity. 
Because of car shortage few operators are today pro- 
ducing sufficient coal to meet contracts and, of course, 
have little or no coal free to satisfy the needs of the 
consumers who last spring did not contract for a sup- 
ply. We believe that 90 per cent of the production is 
today leaving the mines under contract. The free coal, 
the remaining 10 per cent for which prices as high as 
$15 per ton have been offered, comes largely from oper- 
ators with mines the limit of output of which is from 
one car to two or three per day. The large, responsible 
companies, in both anthracite and bituminous fie'ds, are 
holding prices of such free coal as they have to offer 
at a level that is not objectionable and that in many 
instances is barely above the excessive cost of produc- 
tion brought about by the reduced running time o 
today. 

Railroads, public utilities and domestic consumers 
will be conceded as having first call for coal, from purely 
social reasons. But a shipper of coal who has among 
his contractors industrial consumers as well as public 
utilities is under contractual obligations to ship equal 
proportions of his output to each in accordance with the 
relation the individual contracts bear to his total obli- 
gations. In other words, most producers of coal are 
not free today to ship their product where public inter- 
est may indicate lies the greater need. 

The present policy of temporizing with the distribu- 
tion problem will lead to serious trouble this fall and 
winter as it did three years ago. No good can come 
from plastering one transportation priority on top of 
another. The personnel of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is no more qualified to handle national dis- 
tribution of coal than was Dr. Garfield personally. Dr. 
Garfield called the coal operators to his assistance; so 
should those at Washington attempting to handle the 
situation. ? 

Hither leave distribution of coal to the coal producers 
entirely or invite them to Washington to do the work 
for the government. If the combined judgment of the 
commission, the railroads and the coal men is that con- 
trol of distribution is necesasry, the way can be found to 
make it effective. 

The decision as to whether control of distribution is 
necessary or advisable should not be made solely on the 
representations of the governors of states and managers 
of public utilities; it is on such a basis that regula- 
tion has been begun. Nor is the shortage of coal of 
like magnitude in Minnesota and Kansas, nor the diffi- 
culties of transportation as great in Colorado as in 
Pennsylvania. The coal men know the game and to the 
coal men the Government should turn for advice and 
assistance when the Government is dealing with the 
situation. 
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Cushing on Coal Prices 


OVERNMENTAL control and regulation have not 

been the causes of the rise in the level of coal 
prices, as Mr. Cushing would lead us to think by his 
excellent review of the situation.as published in the 
issue of Coal Age of June 10. Mr. Cushing is a most 
active and persistent exponent of laissez faire in the 
attitude of the Government to industry and in that 
belief he represents the opinion of a solid majority in 
the coal trade. But let no one conclude, as he implies, 
that the “artificial force’ of Government regulation 
“froze” prices at the new high level. He aptly points 
out that the four years 1917-1920 stand alone in a 
hundred years of coal history because of the change in 
prices, and it is more nearly true than the reverse that 
this is the only period when the coal business was uni- 
formly profitable and yet failed to bring a great over- 
production of coal. 

The only possible deduction to be drawn from this, 
according to Cushing, is that detailed Government inter- 
ference with the coal industry reverses its usual effect 
by bringing about a period of uncertain supply, which 
results in a sustained period during which uniformly 
profitable prices apply. He only notes in passing that 
this period of high prices was and is co-existent with 
a period of detailed control of transportation. He 
finally admits that it is undubitably true that after all 
transportation shortage was responsible for the high 
price of coal. 

There is sufficient reason to anticipate some sort of 
Federal regulation of—or should it be interference with 
—the coal industry to make it feasible for us to consider 
the arguments pro and con, using calm judgment and 
giving due thought to the subject before and not after 
the deed. Plainly, the causes for the marked rise in 
eoal prices from 1917 to date, with one exception—a 
part of 1919—were outside and not inside the industry. 
During this period of four years, in which there has 
been a shortage of coal compared with the demands 
of consumers, the developed capacity of bituminous coal 
mines has been more than ample to supply requirements. 
The anthracite field is not so favored, and the cause 
for such shortage as has existed there—small in com- 
parison with that in the bituminous regions—has been 
due to labor shortage. 

The first notable rise in prices of bituminous coal, in 
1917, was due to excess of demand over supply, a result 
of car shortage. The next pronounced rise followed a 
wage advance authorized by the Fuel Administration 
in October, 1917. Prices were more or less stationary 
during 1918 and 1919, varying only locally, to be fol- 
lowed by a rise on April 1, 1920, when a large increase 
in wages was awarded the mine workers by the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission. The present marked upward 
climb is again due to a pronounced car shortage. 

The drop in prices that under pre-war conditions 
might have followed the slump in demand in the first 
six months of 1919 did not materialize, and here we 
find the one exception to the generalization that for 
four years prices have been dependent on conditions 
outside the industry. 

The coal men had learned what it was costing them 
to produce coal, something they had not known before. 
And knowing cost, a majority of the individual oper- 
ators elected not to sell below that cost. Therefore 
when cost did not go down when demand and produc- 
tion slumped after the armistice, prices did not recede. 
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. The only effect of Government regulation was the 
education of the coal producer. The local organizations 
of operators stiffened the backbone of the individual. 

The net result was a stabilizing of the industry. Let 
no one harbor the idea that further Government regula- 
tion will per se still further increase prices. And let 
each distinguish between prices and profits. 


Many Men and Kegs of Powder 


UITE correctly the Bureau of Mines, in its annual 

report on accidents, in speaking of the value of 
the Baltimore tunnel disaster as a lesson to executives 
and mine workers, says that the question of whether 
electricity was responsible should not obscure the im- 
portance of a due “consideration of the various dangers 
which arise in underground transportation and handling 
of explosives.” It might be well to note that transpor- 
tation was not of the essence of the fatality, and that 
seems to be recognized by Mr. Fay, for, as quoted, he 
adds to “transportation” the “underground handling 
of explosives.” 

Wherever there are many men together and a keg 
or kegs of powder there is a possibility of accidents 
ranking in horror almost with that just instanced, in 
which it will be remembered that ninety-two lives were 
lost. There are some who lay so much stress on trans- 
portation that they think that powder can be taken 
inside in bulk and the mine workers allowed to scramble 
over one another with open lights to get it when it 
arrives. The distribution of it underground is as im- 
portant as its transportation. Care should be taken, 
when the car of powder, protected by all manner of 
covers and constructed of wood planks and pegs, arrives 
at its destination that it is not met by a lot of hurried, 
excited miners with open lights, each seeking to nh 
his keg first. 

Unless arrangements are made to take care of the : 
distribution of the powder kegs great danger is intro- 
duced by the use of a powder trip, for it arranges that 
in a single car, or at best two cars, enough powder will 
be carried to serve for a single shift. No more disas-~ 
trous place could be found for an explosion of this kind 
than the face of a working heading. Order in distri- 
bution of powder and security in its storage at the work- 
ing heading, even when it is only temporarily stored, 
is an essential requirement, and these provisions are 
hard to secure with undisciplined mine forces. Orderly 
transportation could not be secured at the Baltimore 
Tunnel. The union demanded a wrong method of trans- — 
portation; it finally agreed on certain modifications of 
that method and promised to require compliance from 
all its members, but this compliance it most grievously 
failed to enforce. 

Orderly storage and distribution in working headings 
is not as safe as the carriage by each man of his own 
keg. However, it is safer than carrying powder on 
man trips, especially if discipline is observed. 

Wholesome indeed is the fear that the average man 
has of powder. Unfortunately, however, it only too soon 
wears off, and caution gives way to risk taking. Most 
powder accidents are unnecessary and can be explained 
only by recalling the misplaced confidence that arises 
after long use and the exuberant thoughtlessness of men 
which finds greatest expression in the freshness of the 
early morning and when the hours for baseball and other 
relaxation approach. 









Germany Tardy with Coal 

Germany is three million tons in 
arrears of her engagements for the 
delivery of coal in execution of the 
Treaty of Versailles, according to 
a statement by Louis Loucheur print- 
ed in the Petit Parisien. 





Urges Operation of Roads 
as a Unit 

Relief of transportation difficulties 
through operation of the railroads 
of the country “as a unit” was pro- 
posed by William B. Colver of the 
Federal Trade Commission in an ad- 
dress before the Washington Ad 
Club. Mr. Colver predicted that a 
continuation of the present situation 
would mean “untold suffering and in- 
dustrial shutdowns next winter.” 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
tied up now in merchandise in side- 
tracked cars, he said, keeping from 
the market badly-needed capital. 





Anthracite Mine Workers Present 
Their Case 
On June 28 the ubiquitous Jett 
Lauck appeared before the Anthra- 
cite Wage Commission and pre- 
sented the case of his clients in 
twenty-one exhibits. The session 
lasted one day and at its conclusion 
was adjourned till July 7 so as to 
give the operators time to prepare 
their evidence in rebuttal. Details of 
the conference and the exhibits pre- 
sented by Mr. Lauck will be found on 
pages 80-82 of this issue. 





May Have State Coal Mine 

Governor James P. Goodrich of In- 
diana has approved the purchase and 
operation by the state of a coal mine 
in order to insure State institutions 
of an adequate supply of coal. This 
action was recommended by the 
State Purchasing Committee. 
Money to carry out the project will 
be asked of the state Legislature, 
which Governor Goodrich has an- 
nounced he will call in special session 
soon. The state’s coal contracts ex- 
pire June 30, and, according to a 
resolution prepared by the purchas- 
ing committee, it has received no 
bids in response to advertisements 
for the purchase of coal for state in- 
stitutions during the coming year. 





Freight Rate Increase of 
554 Per Cent? 

An increase of 55% per cent in 
freight rates will result if the roads’ 
demands for increased freight tar- 
iffs and the men’s demands for in- 
creased pay are granted, and the 
whole burden will be placed on the 
freight traffic in the opinion of 
Clifford Thorne, representing Chi- 
cago shippers. Mr. Thorne recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the wage advances 
be added, without further hear- 





ings, to the costs upon which the 
roads now base their request for ad- 
vanced freight rates, that a 5 per 
cent increase be made in passenger 
rates, with the balance of freight 
tariffs to care for the present case, 
and that any advance occasioned by 
the wage decision be spread out over 
the entire earnings of the railroads 
from all sources. 





English Roads Also Congested 


That even in England trouble is 
experienced in curtailing exports is 
evident from the report in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce that in the western 
part of South Wales “there are 20,- 
000 tons of coal ready in the wag- 
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ons which cannot be got away. 
These wagons are in the sidings, 
and although shipping is waiting the 
coal cannot be sent away by reason 
of the limitation of exports of coal. 


Nor can it be sent inland.” 





B. R. T. Borrows Coal 


Because of the depletion of its 
coal supply, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, under the pooling 
arrangement agreed to by the public 
utilities, last week borrowed 1,000 
tons from other companies, and may 
have to take further similar steps to 
maintain operation. 





Court Enjoins Assignment of 
Cars by B. & O. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
been ordered by the Federal Court 
to cease the practice of assigning 
cars for fuel coal, in accordance with 
the plea of the Lambert Coal Co. in 
the Fairmont field of West Virginia. 
The injunction becomes effective July 
20, the delay having been granted by 
the court at the request of the rail- 
road and with the consent of the 
coal company. 





Production of Coal in British 
Columbia 
Production of coal in British Co- 
lumbia for the five months ended 
with May was approximately 1,250,- 
000 net tons, about the same as in 
1919. 









Philadelphia Electric Gets 
Priority Order 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has given the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. a priority order for 
coal. This is Order No. 8 and pro- 
vides for a supply of 12,000 tons 
for that company. The order speci- 
fies the Rockhill Coal and Iron Co. 
as the shipper and the Pennsylvania 
and East Broad Top Railroad and 
Coal companies as the carriers. The 
order is. justified as an emergency 
to protect the peace, health and wel- 
fare of the people of Philadelphia. 





Coal Exports from New York 
in May 

Bituminous coal exported from 
the Port of New York in May 
amounted to 17,000 net tons—5,600 
tons to Austria, 5,200 tons to 
France, 3,000 tons to Norway and 
1,700 tons to Italy. The balance 
was in small lots to six other foreign 
lands. This is the largest record for 
this port for the same month in 
many years. 





Sues Chesapeake & Ohio 


The Leeval Coal Co. has entered 
suit in the Kanawha Circuit Court 
in Charleston, W. Va., against the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. to 
test the right of the railroad to give 
preferences in assigned cars to coal 
mines furnishing fuel coal to the 
railroads. While the suit is in the 
name of that Leeval Co. it is under- 
stood that practically all operators 
in the Kanawha, New River and 
Guyan Valley fields which have no 
railroad contracts are interested. 





Wants Practical Men on 
Rail Boards 


In an address at the City Club, 
Washington, D. C., William N. Doak, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, declared that in 
his opinion there can be no indus- 
trial peace in the railroad world 
until the question of rates of pay 
for employees is separated from the 
arena of politics. “The only real 
solution,” he said, “is by the appli- 
cation of commonsense methods, by 
the creation or maintenance of 
boards, be they either local or gen- 
eral, in which the employer and the 
employee are equally represented 
and where the responsibility is 
placed upon practical railroad men.” 





No Cars Assigned Under 
Order No. 6 


The New York Central has noti- 
fied coal shippers on its lines that 
as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ruled that Service Order 
No. 6 does not give the carriers the 
right to modify mine-rating and car- 
distribution rules, no assigned cars 
can be given by virtue of that order 
for shipment to tidewater. 
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Readers’ Views and 


Comments 





W. H. Williams Gives Additional Data on 
Railroad Situation 


[W. H. Williams has written to the editor of Coal 
Age stating that the account of his address at Detroit 
before the Retail Coal Merchants’ Association (Coal 
Age, Vol. 17, No. 25, page 1,244) does not properly 
record his views on the railroad situation. In order 
to correct any misconception that may have resulted 
from the account contained in Coal Age, we publish 
his letter.—EDITOR. | 

The 26.9 miles per car per day was made in 1916— 
the 71 per cent of rated capacity was made in 1919, 
at a time when the minimum loading requirements of 
tariffs were suspended. 

The iow average miles is not due to improper han- 
dling by the railroads, but is caused by the fact that 
shippers have from two to three days to load and an 
equal amount of time to unload, and Sundays, holi- 
days and rainy days do not count. Additional time 
is given ‘on tidewater shipments and in other special 
eases. The result is that a car moves less than three 
hours out of the twenty-four and in 1919 cars made 
much less than 26.9 miles per car per day? 

Among other provisions which create delay in the 
handling of cars might be cited “reconsignment” of 
cars. Under normal conditions it is the practice to 
forward coal and, to some extent, Some perishable 
traffic and other commodities: to large traffic centers 
for the purpose of reconsignment, and this necessitates 
the railroads holding a tremendous volume of business, 
all of which requires track room and cars, and, of course, 
reduces the average mileage of the cars. 

Now that the Railroad Administration has ceased to 
operate the properties, the tariff provision with refer- 
ence to minimums will be restored. If we go back to 
the conditions in 1915 we will secure a loading of only 
52 per cent of the rated capacity of cars instead of 
71 per cent, as in 1919. 

It is not possible at this time to purchase new equip- 
ment over night—it will take several months to get 
the cars built. If, however, the shippers will promptly 
load and unload existing cars and thereby make it 
possible to improve the movement, and if they will 
load them to marked capacity or to the cubical content 
capacity of the cars, as the case may be, they can 
thereby create a surplus in excess of 250,000 cars, and 
this surplus can be created within thirty days. 

As I stated at Detroit, I feel the responsibility for 
the lack of understanding of. this subject rests with the 
railroads rather than the shippers, in that the rail- 
roads have not clearly presented to the shippers the 
aggregate results of their lack of co-operation with 
the railroads in securing the utmost use of the cars. 

In making the suggestion with reference to the 26.9 
miles per car per day and the loading of 71 per cent 
of rated capacity it is not to he understood that these 
figures are considered as the maximum possible of 
attainment; they indicate only that which has been 
accomplished in the past. 
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It may be interesting to your readers to know that 
had the railroads of the country secured an average 
mileage of 26.9 per car per day and a loading of 
71 per cent of the rated capacity of cars from 1906 
to date, during two years there would have been a 
surplus in excess of one million cars, during five years 
there would have been a surplus in excess of nine 
hundred thousand cars, and in eight consecutive years 
there would have been a minimum surplus in any one 
year in excess of six hundred and fifty thousand cars, 
and in no single year would there have been a surplus 
of less than two hundred and thirty thousand cars. — 

The statement further misquotes me with reference 
to the anthracite situation. The output is fairly sat- 
isfactory, but owing to certain limitations on the use 
of cars some markets have not received the normal 
supply. This, it is expected, will be corrected as the 
months go by. W. H. WILLIAMS, 

New York City. Vice-President Hudson Coal Co. 


Produce First—Export Second 


The present export coal situation recalls a word of 
warning which apparently was not heeded as it should 
have been when issued by the National Committee on 
Kuropean Finance in its report to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States last April. This 
committee gave full measure of encouragement to the 
export of raw materials and necessities for industrial 
rehabilitation abroad, but they warned against exces- 
Sive exports without adequate expansion of production. 

It is vitally essential to the economic readjustment of 
world affairs that large export of raw materials and 
fuels be made to Europe in order that the basic ac- 
tivities of the devastated countries be restored. The 
financial support for foreign business was discussed 
at length by this committee and it gave the fullest en- 
couragement to the idea that credit to enable export 
should be made available promptly. Abnormal encour- 
agement of credit, however, did not find favor in the 
eyes of the committee, for it was clearly recognized 
that export without corresponding expansion of pro- 
duction within the United States would only add to . 
America’s burden in high costs and industrial short- 
ages. © ; 

Right now we are seeing the wisdom of this warning. 
Production, for reasons beyond the control of the coal 
operator, has been inadequate to meet domestic needs. 
And yet we have seen a tendency to send abroad 
all of that coal which could find rail, dock and shipping 
facilities. Without attempting to appraise the value 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission limitations up- 
on this business, we must recognize that there has been 
a certain measure of evil in our export practice. Our 
bankers saw it some months ago, but the producer, 
dealer and shipper have been unwilling to place voluntary 
limitations upon this practice. The inevitable conse- 
quence is the restoration of governmental regulation 
upon this part of the coal trade. R. S. McBRIDE. 

Washington, D. C. 
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TIPPLE AND RETARDING-CONVEYORS, 


View looking west from the empty tracks above the tipple. 
coal is diverted to the chute from the tipple by opening a door in the conveyor trough and is thus directed back to a wagon road, 
rapid sliding being restrained by check doors at points in its travel. The narrow valley has room for only a stream and three rail tracks. 
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LOUP CREEK COLLIERY, FAYETTE COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
On the left over Beard’s Fork may be seen the domestic-coal chute. 


The 


Lowering Lump Coal Down a Steep Mountain 


On a Moving Bed of Slack 


At Beard’s Fork May Be Found What Are Probably the Two Longest Re- 
tarding Conveyors in the World—The Machines Require Power to Start 
Them, but One, When Started, Is Self-Actuating and the Other Approaches 
That Point—They Save the Coal from Breakege and Act as Picking Tables 


By DONALD’ J. BAKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N INSTALLATION of unusual interest to coal-~ 


mining men has recently been completed for the 
~<& Loup Creek Colliery at its Beard’s Fork Mine, in 
Fayette County, W. Va. It is believed to be the longest 
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SPROCKET 
Note the long adjustable mounting given the shaft which holds 


CABLE PASSING OVER A TAIL 


the sheave in place. Extreme temperatures play an important 
part in the contraction and expansion of the conveyor rope. 


retarding conveyor system in the bituminous coal fields 
of America, and probably in the world. Two retarding 
conveyors with a total length of nearly half a mile 
reach up the steep mountain side from either side of 


«the tipple to the two headhouses located at approxi- 
_ mately the elevation of the outcrop of the coal. 
“~=,One of the most valuable coal deposits in this dis- 


trict, the No. 2 Gas, or Kanawha, bed, has long resisted 
the efforts of operators who have been successful in 
profitably mining other beds. They have found this bed 
peculiarly difficult to develop because the coal is found 
only near the top of the highest ridges, which are often 
600 or 700 ft. above the valley below. 

The Loup Creek Colliery Co., one of the pioneer oper- 
ators in Fayette County, has for several years been 
successfully working this bed at Page, four miles from 
Beard’s Fork. Here it has utilized-monitors for lower- 
ing the coal down the steep, wooded slope of the hill. 

When the present holdings of this company at Beard’s 
Fork were purchased it was thought by the officials that 


monitors must be again employed as the transporting 


medium from the headhouse to the tipple. There were 
several reasons, however, why the company desired to 
find some other solution for this transportation prob- 
lem. Chief among these was the fact that the coal 
outcropped on opposite hillsides. 
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Beard’s Fork 
Tipple 


~ 


This is really a 
double tipple, the 
coal from the left 
conveyor not min- 
gling with that from 
the right. The coal 
from the mine to the 
left of the double 
tipple, the north 
mine, is not screened 
but sold as run-of- 
mine. On, the other 
hand the coal from 
the south tipple is 
passed over a bar 
screen by gravity, 
and two sizes, not 
always the same 
sizes, are produced 
and delivered to the 
railroad car. 
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SOUTHERN CONVEYOR TRESTLE WITH FRONT VIEW OF DOMESTIC-COAL CHUTE 


On the right can be seen the tipple, the northern conveyor and the supply track. Note the letters marked on the timbers. The timber 
was framed before it was shipped to the mine and every part was plainly marked for the place which it now occupies. The structure 
consists of towers and trusses, a good substitute for the trestle when lofty construction is necessary. 
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If monitors were employed, a double installation would 
have been necessary, and this would have meant the 
purchase of a machine for the operation of each of the 
two planes. This appeared to the management likely 
to involve a considerable outlay, both for equipment and 
construction, with the outcome more or less problema- 
tical. The company questioned whether the monitor 
would prove to be the most effective transporting me- 
dium. 

The monitor or self-acting plane is of course an old 
and well-established form of retarding conveyor. It 
is particularly successful where installed for short hauls 
regardless of the slope over which the car travels. The 
longer the slope, however, the more ineffective this 
means of transportation becomes, by reason of the 
greater amount of time consumed in traveling between 
the upper and lower termini of the slope—that is, be- 
tween the headhouse and tipple. 

Furthermore, the question of coal breakage, or degra- 
dation, may be an important consideration. When em- 
ploying a monitor it is necessary to dump the coal three 
times—from the mine car into the storage bin, from 
the storage bin into the monitor itself and from the 
monitor into a hopper at the tipple. 

At Beard’s Fork there was only one place available 
for the construction of a tipple such as would be suit- 
able for preparing the output from the contemplated 
openings. It was early perceived therefore that no 
matter what type of conveyor was installed it would 
necessarily be a double one. The distance from the foot 
of the hill to the outcrop line upon either side was more 
than 1,000 ft. 

The topographic conformation of the country conse- 
quently strongly influenced the decision for a double 
tipple. The button type of conveyor was chosen as the 
one best suited to meet the demands imposed by nature. 
‘These naturally limited or made impossible a wide field 
of selection. 


SIMPLICITY, SMALL POWER DEMAND, Low COosT 


The cable-and-button type of retarding conveyor is 
-well adapted to rough country. It is relatively simple 
in construction, and the cable when broken can be re- 
paired easily. Furthermore, this type of conveyor is 
cheaper to install than almost any other system of 
transportation. In. addition to this, on steep grades the 
power required for operation is practically negligible, 
for under such conditions it is only necessary to give 
the cable a start when it is being loaded, and it be- 
comes thereafter self-operating. The three cardinal 
considerations governing the selection of any conveyor 
are, therefore, well met in this type. These are simple 
construction, small power consumption and low first cost. 

Consideration of coal breakage, or degradation, in any 
installation of this kind is by no means negligible. In 
this particular instance this has been reduced to a mini- 
mum through the medium of a distributing plate at the 
point in the headhouse where the coal is fed to the con- 
veyor. This plate serves two purposes. First, by means 
of fingers or prongs attached to its end, the coal is dis- 
tributed over the cable and buttons in such manner that 
the slack lies at the bottom of the conveyor trough with 
the lumps resting upon it. This construction prevents 
the lump coal from coming in contact with, or rubbing 
against, the sides and bottom of the trough. Second, 
with the slack thus disposed greater friction is secured 
between the coal and the trough lining. This acts as a 
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brake and reduces the tendency of the conveyor to run 
away when the cable is in motion. It can be readily 
seen that when the conveyor is installed on a steep slope, 
with the upper part moving uphill light and the loaded 
strand coming down, there will be much power gen- 
erated. 


Two INSTALLATIONS ARE ALMOST DUPLICATES 


The installations at Beard’s Fork are duplicates in 
almost every particular. The headhouses are situated 
on opposite hillsides, and are identical in design and 
construction, the two conveyors being of almost exactly 
the same length and having approximately an equal 
slope, while the tipple in the valley handles the output 
from both mines simultaneously. 

Loaded trips coming from the drift mouths upon 
either hillside are directed into storage yards adjacent 
to each headhouse. Here they are broken up and the 
cars fed by hand, one at a time, to a Phillips automatic 
kickback dump, where the-contents of the cars are dis- 
charged into an 8-ton hopper. From this point the 
coal enters an oscillating feeder making seventy-five 
reciprocations per minute. The eccentric throw may be 
adjusted so as to impart a 2,- 3,- 4,- 5- or 6-in. move- 
ment to the plate. The 6-in. stroke is preferred, since 
it de'ivers the coal to the distributing device at the rate 
of 300 tons per hour. 

From the feeder the coal passes to the distributing 
plate, which is so arranged that the material is fed to 
the cable longitudinally and not at right angles, as is 
frequently the case. This is to be preferred to the 
scheme of passing the coal to the cable from the side, 
as it allows the end of. the plate to be fingered so that 
the coal may be roughly screened into lump and slack, 
producing the desirable results, already detailed. 

The manner is which the coal is distributed on the 
cable makes it readily possible to pick out the impuri- 
ties. This operation is performed by men stationed 
along the side of the conveyor and protected by the shed 
which covers it. Slate and other undesirable material 
are removed and thrown into chutes that lead away 
from the cable to a point on the hillside, where the 
thickness and density of the shrubbery prevent it from 
rolling to the bottom of the hill. 

Despite the fact that the generation of power has been 
somewhat curtailed by placing the slack coal in the 
bottom of the trough, thus giving a greater frictional 
surface to the load traveling down hill, there is a ten- 
dency for the trough contents to run away and carry the 
cable along with it. This must be checked lest momen- 
tum be gained and control lost. The regulation of this 
energy is secured by an automatic brake that has been 
installed in connection with the driving gears of the 
conveyor. 


ANY TENDENCY TO SPEED PUTS ON BRAKES 


The device is a combined belt and brake pulley that 
is connected to a 35-hp. three-phase 60-cycle motor. This 
shaft of the pulley is so supported as to permit an oscil- 
latory movement, its maximum traverse being 3 in. 
The pinion on the first gear reduction is keyed to this 
shaft and drives the countershaft of the second gear 
reduction. When the conveyor is generating power the 
force is transmitted by the gears to the shaft support- 
ing the brakes, and as a result the brake pulley is moved 
forward and into contact with the brake block, which is 
asbestos-lined. Z 
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Conveyor Gallery Section through - 
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DETAILS OF CONVEYOR GALLERIES, HEADHOUSES AND TIPPLE, AND 


The south-side conveyor, having to cross use a little power on it at all times, while 
the ravine, needed considerable trestling, the northern conveyor would tend to run 
and as, for this reason, it is less steep away at times if it were not for the re- 
than on the north side it is necessary to straint of the brake. The south-side head- 
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SIDE VIEW OF ENTIRE SYSTEM 


house is 12 ft. the higher but the distance 
from headhouse to tipple is 55 ft. longer. The 
greater length more than overcomes the in- 
crease in fall. 


Northward from 
Southern 
Headhouse 


Half-way up the 
north-side conveyor 
and to the left of it 
can be seen one of 
the ‘“picking-table” 
chutes which carries 
away the refuse 
which the pickers ex- 
tract from the coal 
as it descends the hill 
behind the buttons 
that retard its prog- 
ress. The rock does 
not fall to the bot- 
tom of the hill, for 
the brush and small 
trees prevent it from 
rolling any distance 
from the point of de- 
posit. The conveyor 
is substantially set 
on concrete posts. 
Note the _ supply 
track to the right of 
the conveyor. 
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COAL IN CONVEYOR ON DOWNWARD JOURNEY 
Only the lumps of coal are visible, 
entirely hidden by the coal. 
furnishes a larger frictional area and thus aids in retarding the 

flow of coal, which prevents its degradation. 


with three buttons almost 
The slack lies on the bottom and 


If the generation of power ceases, and the motor is 
called upon to deliver energy through the belt, the reac- 
tion of the pinion driving the countershaft is imme- 
diate, with the result that the gear drives the brake 
away from the brake block. If the belt should break 
or the power go off the line, the pull of the conveyor 
will apply the brake through this same action. Inas- 
much as there is no possible way of starting the con- 
veyor under such a condition the brake remains in 
position against the block and the entire cable is dead. 

. This safety feature merits more than passing atten- 
tion. The conveyor when loaded holds about fifty tons 
of coal. Should this ever get beyond control, it would 
rapidly gain momentum in moving down the hillside and 
cause great damage through piling up at the bottom. 
It is more than possible that some men on the tipple 
might lose their lives should this occur, for the men 
there employed would have scant time to realize their 
danger and seek safer quarters. 

The brake shaft upon either conveyor has a continu- 
ous oscillation caused by the ever-changing loads on the 
cable and the resultant application and release of the 
brake to and from the brake-block. This type of brake 
has proved highly effective both here and *elsewhere, 
and is beyond doubt a detail tending toward safety. 

All the mechanism in the headhouse is driven by coun- 
tershafts from the 35-hp. motor operating the conveyor. 
Approximately 20 hp. is required to put the conveyor 
in motion from rest. This motor is started by a man 
stationed at the headhouse, although it may be stopped 





ARRANGEMENT OF COUNTERSHAFT AND GEARS 
These moving parts operate the brake eccentric. A rough fence 
surrounds them and so makes accidents less likely, while leaying 
the machinery readily accessible for oiling. The brake would act 

if the power were to fail or the belt were to be displaced. 


instantly by the men on the tipple. 
a signal is given from the men below. 

The conveyor on the north side of the property is 
1,070 ft. long, while the rise is 458 feet. This gives it 
practically a 29-deg. pitch, which is constant from the 
headhouse to the tipple. On the south side the conveor 
is 1,125 ft. long and the rise is 470 feet. This conveyor 
has three distinct slopes. The section leading away 
from the headhouse is on a pitch of 19 deg., the middle 
section has an inclination of 33 deg,, while at the bot- 
tom the pitch flattens out until a 5-deg. slope is attained. 

This is the inclination at which the conveyor enters 
the tipple. The south conveyor is thus on a reverse 
curve, which is, perhaps, the ideal arrangement. While 
much power is generated on the steep incline, this is 
almost entirely absorbed on the nearly level section at 
the bottom. A brake is provided in the headhouse on the 
south hill for this conveyor, but it is practically never 
operative, serving merely as a safety factor. While 
power is required to: operate this conveyor at all times, 
the amount needed is small. Both conveyors have a 
speed of 90 ft. per min. 


To start it again 


TAIL SHEAVES ONLY MAINTAIN ALIGNMENT 


As may be noted from the accompanying illustrations, 
the troughs, which are of wooden construction, are sup- 
ported for most of their length upon trestles. The 
trestle framework also is of wood, while the support- 
ing tower legs are set on solid concrete bases. Both 
cables are 14 in. in diameter, and to them at intervals 





TWO VIEWS OF THE HEAD SHEAVE AND ENCLOSED BRAKE BLOCK 


The large gear reduction of the left illustration drives a shaft that operates the eccentric for the oscillating feeder. | 1 
the room in both illustrations can be seen the motor which is connected by a belt to a flywheel and drives the entire mechanism. 


In the rear of 
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of 4 ft. are bolted iron discs 12 in. in diameter. Each 
head sheave has five pockets and may accommodate three 
buttons at one time. 

The tail sheaves are given a simple shaft mounting 
as they serve merely to keep the cable in alignment and 
facilitate an easy return. The bottom plate of the 
trough is of steel, + in. in thickness. This is curved 
to the radius of the buttons so as to give a contact with 
them for about one-third of their circumference. The 
sides of the trough are made of *s-in. steel plates, while 
the return cable passing above the loaded strand runs 
in a steel chute that serves both as a guide and a sup- 
port. 

Parallel to and alongside of each conveyor is a narrow- 
gage track, by means of which cars containing supplies 
and materials for use in and:‘around the mines and in 
the surface buildings at the outcrop may be transported 
up the hillside by means of a small steam-driven hoisting 
engine, situated at the bottom. The efficient handling of 
materials and supplies at such mines as this is a dif- 
ficult problem. When it is considered that all supplies 
must be elevated through a vertical distance of 400’ ft. 
the magnitude of this problem can be appreciated. 


GRAVITY DOES ALMOST ALL THE WORK 


The double tipple, which, like other units of this 
plant, is constructed of wood, is equipped for handling 
and preparing the output from both conveyors. Con- 
sidering the amount of mechanical equipment installed 
at this operation, the power consumption is perhaps less 
than at any other plant of similar capacity in the coun- 
try. Not only is the conveying system practically self- 
propelled by reason of the steepness of its pitch, but 
gravity also plays an important part in the preparation 
of the coal on the tipple. Outside of the two tail sprock- 
ets for the conveyors everything in the building is 
operated either by gravity or by hand. 

Each tail sprocket has been given a long take-up in 
the tipple. Considering the fact that each cable, includ- 
ing both upper and lower strands, is over 2,000 ft. Iong, 
it is readily apparent that changes in temperature will 
make a marked difference in its length. In order that 
these steel ropes may be kept in proper tension the tail 
shafts are so mounted that the cables may be tightened 
in warm and loosened in cold weather. This arrange- 
ment prevents an excessive amount of play or lost mo- 
tion that might otherwise develop and handicap steady 
production. 

The coal on each conveyor is delivered to hoppers upon 
either side of the tipple. An undercut gate on the south 
side of the building and a roller-supported sliding gate 
upon the north side control the outlet of these tempo- 
rary reservoirs. The product. from the south mine 
passes over a gravity bar screen, while that from the 
north mine is loaded only as run-of-mine. The bar 
screens are fitted in such a way that either ?- or 2-in. 
spacing may be used. 


ADJUSTABLE LOADING CHUTES SAVE BREAKAGE 


The slack passes directly into a hopper, from which it 
goes, by way of a rectangular chute, to the railroad car 
beneath. Lump sizes coming from the screen descend 
through a curved loading chute which is fitted with an 
extension. These lump sizes may be loaded separately 
and dropped into the cars without apprecible breakage, 
as the extensions of the loading chute are counterbal- 
anced and controlled by the trimmers through geared 
hand crabs. 
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As has been mentioned, the coal from the north con- 
veyor is loaded only as run-of-mine. It passes to the 
railroad cars by means of a curved loading chute which 
is a duplicate of the one employed for the lump from 
the south side. 

As the miners at this operation all live in the town 
nearby, it will be evident that some means must be 
provided to supply them with domestic coal. The con- 
veyor from the mine on the south hill passes over a 
wagon road in the hollow. At a suitab'e point a chute 
has been built from this conveyor to the wagon road, 
so that a portion of the coal coming down the south hill 
may be directed away from the tipple. This is accom- 
plished by the simple means of providing a door in the 
conveyor trough. 


DOMESTIC COAL CHUTE HAS CHECK GATES 


Since the domestic coal chute is about 100 ft. long 
and constructed on a slope of 35 deg. it would be inad- 
visable to allow coal to rush down it, gathering momen- 
tum as it traveled, lest the gate at the bottom be torn 
loose from its support through the impact. Check- 
gates are therefore installed in this chute. These are 
hinged from the top and counterbalanced so as to retard 
the rapid movement of the coal down the chute. At the 
lower end of the chute an undercut gaté permits of the 
transfer of the coal into wagons. This is regulated by 
a chain passing over a 30-in. chain wheel. 

As may be seen from the foregoing description, this 
whole installation, which was built by the Fairmont 
Mining Machine Co., is strikingly simple yet highly 
effective. Although power is employed to put the con- 
veyors in motion, once they are started they are prac- 
tically self-propelling and the only energy required to 
keep the coal moving is that furnished by nature, 
namely, gravity. This holds true not only down the 
steep mountain side but through the tipple as well. 


Presence of Gold and Silver in Refuse 
Products from Coal Washeries 


N studying the question of the value and possible util- 

ization of the refuse or tailings from bituminous-coal 
washeries the presence of gold and silver was given con- 
sideration, prompted by the fact that certain coals in 
Wyoming have carried those metals and that traces of 
both have been found in the coke produced from these 
coals. 

The why and the wherefore of the occurrence of gold 
in coals from this district has never been determined. 
The most plausible explanation seems to be that the 
sands which submerged the swamps during the geolog- 
ical period in which the coal was formed, which sands, 
transformed into sandstone, now form the roof of the 
coal, were derived in part from old gold-bearing alluv- 
ium. While the sand was being deposited the gold may 
have worked down into the underlying body and, in any 
event, gold is now found in the coal. 

A preliminary study of this possible occurrence was 
conducted on refuse from coal washeries in the southern 
Illinois coal fields. A representative sample of washery 
tailings analyzing 40 per cent ash and 7 per cent sulphur 
when assayed by the standard fire method was found to 
contain a trace of gold and nine-tenths of one ounce of 
silver per 2,000 Ib. of refuse. The cost of extraction 
and other economic features were not considered, as the 
investigation was confined to theoretical possibilities. 
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How to Operate Combination Storage 
Battery and Trolley Locomotives’ 


Practical Instructions for Motormen, Repairmen, Superintendents and Foremen 
Which Will Enable Them to Keep Their Equipment Continuously in Running 
Order—Use of Constant Current and Constant Potential in Charging 


By JOHN B. HIcKSt 
Jenkins, Ky. 


T THE Elkhorn Mines of the Consolidation Coal 

Ae the instructions given the motormen on the 

handling of combination storage-battery and trol- 

ley locomotives are as follows, it being assumed that the 

batteries are fully charged when locomotives are taken 
out of the motor barn at the beginning of the shift: 

(1) Open the main bat- 
tery switch on the locomo- 
tive. (This is to prevent # 
short circuit in the bat- 
tery should the metal cov- 
ers accidentally come in 
contact with the inter-cell 
connections and the frame 
' of the locomotive.) 

(2) Place the asbestos- 
board covers over the bat- 
tery compartments, place 
the metal covers on the 
locomotives and close the 
main battery switch. (The locomotive is now ready for 
operation.) 

(3) Do not charge the battery until the indicating 
hand on the ampere-hour meter has passed the gassing 
point. After this the shunt trip circuit breaker in the 
charging circuit may be closed and the battery charged 
at will. 

(4) Do not meddle with the shunt trip breaker in the 
discharge circuit. (When the indicating hand on the 
ampere-hour meter makes contact at the maximum dis- 
charge point the shunt trip circuit breaker opens in the 
battery discharge circuit. This has already been de- 
scribed in the article entitled “Changes That Experi- 
ence Has Dictated in Details of Combination Loco- 
motives.”’) 

At the end of the shift the motorman delivers his loco- 
motive to the motor barn. Here he is instructed as 
follows: 

(1) Open the main battery switch on the _ loco- 
motive. (This prevents a short circuit in case the metal 
covers accidentally come in contact with the inter-cell 
connectors of the battery and the side frames of the loco- 
motive. ) 

(2) Remove the metal covers from the top of the 
locomotive and the asbestos-board covers from the bat- 
tery compartments. 

(3) Report to the electrician for the purpose of re- 
cording the number of cars of coal and slate pulled, and 


Constant-voltage 


motor barn, 


locomotives. 








*Second installment of an article entitled, “Use of Combination 
Battery and Trolley Mine Locomotives,” read before the Ken- 
_tucky Mining Institute at Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1920. Prior 
installment, entitled “Changes That Experience Has Dictated in 
' Details of Combination Locomotives,’ appeared in the issue of 
' July 1. Illustrations supplied by courtesy of Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co. 

{ 7Assistant superintendent, power and mechanical department, 
| Consolidation Coal C 





charging is 
where a night attendant can be kept at the 
the constant-current method 
adapting itself best to unattended charging. 
Supplies should not be hauled on the tops of 
“Goosing” the battery or trol- 
ley should be forbidden. 
not be flushed with water that has been 


left in any metallic vessel except one of lead. 


any trouble experienced with the battery or locomotive, 
also any delays such as waiting on empties, waiting on 
charge, off track or hauling supplies. 

The instructions which we have issued to repairmen 
who have been given charge of motor barns where 
combination locomotives are cared for are as follows: 

(1) At the end of each 
shift inspect the battery 
to see if the electrolyte is 
at the proper height in all 
cells. If found low the 
battery must be flushed. 
(This means pure dis- 
tilled water is added until 
the electrolyte reaches the 
proper level. A _ battery 
may need flushing once, 
twice or three times a 
week, depending on the 
amount of work done.) 

(2) Replace any cracked covers or jars, repair any 
leaky sealing, and examine any cells which show signs 
of trouble. 

(3) Take the gravity reading of the pilot cell daily, 
comparing it with the ampere-hour meter reading. 
(This is done to keep check on the battery and to keep 
the ampere-hour meter and battery in step.) 

(4) See if the motorman has turned the indicating 
hand on the ampere-hour meter by tampering with the 
reset. (This meddling with the ampere-hour meter was 
easily done on the locomotives first installed, but in 
their later designs the meter manufacturers have over- 
come this feature.) 

(5) Put the battery on charge and so leave it until 
fully charged, at which time contact is made within the 
meters, thus stopping the charge. 

(6) Do not allow a locomotive to leave the motor barn 
with a jumper in the boosting resistance. Take a loco- 
motive out of service whenever its boosting resistance 
is broken or otherwise damaged, and do not operate it 
again until this resistance can be replaced or repaired. 
(This is necessary to protect the battery from too high 
a rate of charge. It must be kept in mind that the 
boosting resistance is a fixed resistance of proper ca- 
pacity which is in series with the battery while it is 
being charged from the trolley.) 

(7) Never add acid to a cell in the battery without 
first ascertaining the cause of the low gravity. (As only 
the water evaporates from the electrolyte, there is no 
loss of acid during charge or discharge. The only 
causes of loss of acid are spilling, excessive flushing 
when adding water, leaking through cracked jars or 
covers, or through a defective seal. If the repairman 
finds that the electrolyte has been lost for any reason, 
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Top Viz 
With Storage 
Battery 
Swung Over 
This _ illustra- 
tion gives an ex- 
cellent idea of 
how easily access 
may be gained to 
all electrical 
parts of the ma- 
chine. It will be 
noted that the 
sand-box lids are 
never covered by 
the battery com- 


partment. 


[oy eel eae 


the cells in trouble are refilled with electrolyte of about 
the same specific gravity as that in the surrounding 
cells.) 

(8) Never flush a battery with distilled water which 
has been placed or stored in a metallic vessel of any 
kind (lead excepted) and always keep the vessel clean 
and covered and so exclude all impurities. Glass, earth- 
enware, rubber or wooden receptacles which have been 
thoroughly cleaned are permissible. 

(9) Give an equalizing charge once each week. To do 
this place the battery on charge in the regular way and 
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when the indicating hand on the meter reaches the zero 
contact turn the indicator back about 25 per cent of the 
capacity of the battery in ampere-hours and continue 
the charge (disregarding the ampere-hour meter) at 
approximately one-half the finishing rate until the max- 
imum specific gravity of the electrolyte is reached. This* 
is determined by taking the gravity reading of one or 
more pilot cells every half hour until there is no further 
rise in gravity. The indicating hand of the ampere- 
hour meter is then placed at zero, showing that the 
battery is fully charged. The meter and battery are 


Renewing a 
Brush 


When the bat- 
tery container is 
lifted slightly 
and is swung 


crosswise of the 


machine practi- 


cally all of the 
electrical parts 


‘are accessible. 
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now said to be in step. Full directions for giving the 
equalizing charge are given in the battery manufac- 
turer’s instruction book. Every man who has charge of 
batteries should have one of these books. 

(10) During a slack run at the mines, keep the bat- 
teries properly flushed, charged and clean at all times. 

(11) Do not leave a locomotive standing out in the 
hot sun with the covers over the batteries removed. 
(The heat from the sun will soften the covers and top 
edges of the jars. These will harden again as soon as 
taken in out of the sun. The heat of the sun also causes 
the sealing compound to run, possibly causing the seal- 
ing to become leaky. This is highly objectionable. ) 

(12) In cold weather, after flushing a battery, put it 
on charge immediately. (This will cause the water and 
electrolyte to become thoroughly mixed, thus preventing 
the water from freezing. In cold weather a battery in 
a discharged condition must not be left standing out 
exposed, as the specific gravity of the electrolyte is low 
and it will freeze at about 28 deg. F. above zero. See 
battery-manufacturer’s instruction book for complete 
instructions. ) 

(13) Once a week wash the tops of the batteries with 
a soda solution and wash the solution off by turning a 





END VIEW WITH STORAGE BATTERY LIFTED AND 
SWUNG TO TRANSVERSE POSITION 


This illustration shows the ease with which the battery com- 


partment may be moved as a unit. The trolley pole, of course, is 


attached to the battery container. 
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Top View of 
Combination 
Locomotive 


Removal of the 
four cover plates 
shown gives 
ready access to 
the 
inspection, repair 
or the addition of 


distilled water to 


battery for 


the electrolyte. 


hose on the whole battery while still in the locomotive. 
(This neutralizes any acid that may be on the tops of 
the trays and battery, keeping them clean and in good 
condition. It also washes away any dirt that might be 
in the battery compartments. The battery compart- 
ments in the locomotives here described are so designed 
that it is possible to wash the batteries without getting 
any water on the electrical equipment.) Before washing 
the battery, as above stated, ascertain that all plugs are 
in place and that there are no broken or leaky covers in 
the battery. (By preventing the trays from becoming 
acid-soaked they last as long as the battery. To clean 
the battery in this manner does not require more than 
about fifteen minutes and about two cents’ worth of soda 
and sufficient water for washing.) 

(14) Report any unnecessary abuse of the storage 
battery or locomotive to the mine foreman and superin- 
tendent. 

(15) Properly instruct all motormen in the care of 
the battery, that is as to its charging and discharging, 
also in the care of the locomotive. 

The operating instructions to superintendents, mine 
foremen and assistant foremen in charge of the mines 
where the combination locomotives are used are the 
same as to the motormen, but they emphasize the im- 
portance of the fact that the batteries must be charged 
and discharged in strict accordance with instructions. 
These officials are also given the following instructions: 

(1) Do not permit motormen to haul supplies on the 
tops of locomotives. (This is necessary because it will 
prevent metal covers from being mashed down into the 
top of the battery. It also prevents nails, track spikes 
or any other metal conductors from working down be- 
tween the metal and asbestos-board covers to the top of 
the battery. These pieces of metal coming in contact 
with the inter-cell connectors might cause a short circuit 
on one or more of the cells, or they might form contact 
between these connectors and the frame of the loco- 
motive, making a heavy short circuit. In either case an 
explosion might occur in the battery and by blowing the 
covers out, breaking them and cracking the jars, do 
much damage to the locomotive. ) 

(2) Do not permit “goosing” the battery or trolley. 
(To express this in common English: Do not change the 
reverse cylinder to the position opposite to that of the 
direction of motion of the locomotive, before the ma- 
chine is stopped by the brakes.) 

If the reverse cylinder position is changed to that op- 
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posite to the direction of motion of the locomotive and 
the motors fail to generate and do not stop the loco- 
motive, the controller is then opened to the first point. 
This will result in a heavy current being drawn mo- 
mentarily through the armature, causing unnecessary 
heating and burning between the commutator and 
brushes. The reason the motormen “goose” the motors 
is to avoid setting and releasing the brake. 

(3): Report to the repairman at once any unsatisfac- 
tory service or trouble with the battery or locomotive. 


ELKHORN MINES UTILIZE BOTH METHODS 


At present both the constant-potential and the con- 
stant-current methods are employed at the Elkhorn 
mines in charging. The constant-voltage method is fol- 
lowed at those mines where a sufficient number of loco- 
motives are installed to warrant the employment of a 
night attendant. 

The charging apparatus for the constant-voltage sys- 
tem consists of a motor-generator set of sufficient ca- 
pacity to give the charge properly, a switchboard, includ- 
ing a machine-control panel with an overload circuit 
breaker and the necessary switches and instuments. The 
charging panels are of the unit type, each panel being 
equipped with one double-pole single-throw knife switch, 
one ammeter switch and one fuse. 

There also is an instrument panel unit type equipped 
with a voltmeter and ammeter so arranged as to read 
any circuit desired. The charge is given to the battery 
with constant bus potential of about 2.3 volts per cell. 
A battery in any state of discharge can be put on charge 
and in a short time will receive a large portion of the 
energy it lost in its discharge. The current automatic- 
ally tapers from a high rate at the start to a low rate 
toward the finish, and no attention or adjustment is 
required. 

When the indicating hand returns to zero, contact is 
made within the meter. This opens the shunt trip 
breaker in the charging circuit, thus stopping the 
charge. Where it is necessary to have the battery 
charged quickly the constant-potential method should be 
used. 


CONSTANT CURRENT NEEDS No NIGHT ATTENDANT 


In motor barns where no night attendant is employed 
the constant-current method is employed. The bat- 
teries are given the entire charge at the finishing rate, 
through an external fixed resistance. When the battery 
is fully charged contact is made within the meter, which 
causes the shunt trip breaker in the charging circuit to 
open, thus stopping the charge. This particular method 
of employing constant current can be used only where 
there is ample time for the charge. There are several 
constant-current charging equipments manufactured 
any of which automatically cut in resistance during the 
charge. 

The batteries while being charged by this method 
(constant-current) are prevented from discharging back 
to the line by an automatic reclosing switch. This 
switch is installed between the line and the battery. 
When the power goes off the switch opens, while as soon 
as the power comes on it closes. It has been found that 
this system of charging works satisfactorily, for there 
usually is sufficient time in which to charge the bat- 
teries. The method of charging to be used must be 
chosen for each installation according to its merits and 
cost. 
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To Encourage Development of Coal and Oil 
Resources of Alaska 


IBERALIZATION of the leasing law as pertains to: 
coal and oil in Alaska is one of the most necessary 
requirements looking to the development of that ter-- 
ritory. This is the finding of the Alaska Advisory 
Committee, which has just reported the results of its: 
investigations to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
recommendations of the committee pertaining to the 
mining industry are as follows: 

That the Bureau of Mines make a report of the 
feasibility of smelting Alaska copper ores within the 
territory, this work to be done in co-operation with the 
Geological Survey so far as may be necessary. 

That the Bureau of Mines make an investigation and 
report on methods and costs of placer mining in Alaska, 
this to be specially directed toward the development of 
methods of exploiting the large bodies of auriferous 
gravels of low gold content. 

The committee finds that the development of coal and 
oil fields is of first importance to the territory. It 
therefore recommends that: 

Every encouragement be given to coal and oil develop- 
ment, especially by making the terms of leases as liberal 
as the law allows. 

The necessary underground explorations in the 
Matanuska coal field be prosecuted with vigor by the 
Government. 

The companies engaged in prospecting the Bering 
River coal field be given every encouragement to develop 
coal and to build railroads necessary to its marketing. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee give immediate 
and earnest consideration to the desirability of the 
establishment of a coaling station for commercial and 
naval uses at a port in the Aleutian Islands most suit- 
ably located to serve trans-Pacific shipping and, if 
possible, the cannery industry of southwestern Alaska. 

The committee furthermore recommends that Con- 
gress be asked: 

To increase the appropriation for the investigation of 
the mineral resources of Alaska as being one of the 
most important steps to further mining development 
in the territory and the development of tonnage for 
the railroad. 

To modify the Alaska coal-leasing law allowing a 
prospecting period of four years before a lease is 
signed. . 

The committee finds that while the Alaska petroleum 
leasing law is liberal for developed fields, «for those 
where there are some surface indications of petroleum, 
and for those that are readily accessible, its.terms do 
not encourage the search for oil in inaccessible wild- 
cat territory. 

The committee is of the opinion, for example, that 
to induce capital to explore for oil in the Arctic coast 
region of Alaska, where there are some indications of 
its presence, a more generous law must be enacted. 
It recommends that this matter be taken under advise- 
ment and that appropriate legislation be asked for. 


Trade Commissioner H. Lawrence Groves, Zurich, 
Switzerland, reports that satisfactory arrangements 
have been concluded whereby American coal destined for 
Switzerland will be received at the Italian port of Sa- 
vone, for transportation into Switzerland by rail over 
the Loetschberg or the Gothard lines. 
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Stripping 85-F't. Cover from an Anthracite 
Bed with a Dragline Excavator 


A Large Tonnage Will Be Mined on the Surface and Passed Down 
Battery Breasts, Which Will Be Driven Upward from the Mine Below— 
The Coal Is To Be Hauled Underground to a Breaker for Preparation 


now being undertaken in the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania is that of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. near Nesquehoning. It is the intention 
of this firm to uncover a large area of the Mammoth 
Bed, which in this vicinity is as much as 230 ft. wide 


()» of the most interesting stripping operations 












Top of Breast 
With Timbers 
in the Manway 


on the top and tapers down to practically a point at 
the bottom. The coal deposit is here overlaid with an 
overburden reaching a maximum of 85 ft. This cover 
consists mainly of gravel and clay and contains a few 
boulders, but no stratified rock. A cross-section of the 
bed at a point where the stripping is being made is 
shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 

It is known that, from the point where the cross- 
section illustrated was taken, the coal extends for a 
distance of 1,400 ft. toward the city of Mauch Chunk 
and probably somewhat further. The maximum width 
of the cut at the bottom is 230 ft. while at the top it 
will measure 430 ft. In order to strip the overburden 
the company has purchased and installed a No. 175-B 
Bucyrus dragline excavator. 

This machine is operated electrically, two motors 
being required for this purpose. One of these is of 
250 hp. and is used to operate the hoist line, while the 


Drawing Out 
the Pillars 
From the Top 

Down 


other is a 150-hp. machine and is used to rotate the 
excavator. Both of these motors are Westinghouse 
machines of the slip-ring type. Power for the opera- 
tion of the excavator is furnished by a high-tension 
line of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. Energy 
thus reaches the plant at 11,000 volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase 


Breaking into 
the Workings 
Excavated Below 


volts before going to the 
The transformers employed are mounted on 
trucks, permitting their movement from place to place 


and is stepped down to 440 
machine. 
as the stripping proceeds. They are protected upon 
either side by fuses. 

While the clutches on the excavator are air-controlled, 
the brakes are hand-operated. The boom is 128 ft. 
long, while the distance from its attachment to the 
excavator to the center of the machine is 13 ft. The 
total reach of the machine, taking into account the angle 
at which the boom is set, is about 130 ft., while a good 
operator can swing the bucket 40 ft. more, making an 
absolute maximum reach of 170 ft. 

A 83-cu.yd. bucket is at present employed on the: 
excavator. The depth of the cut at which this machine 
is now working is 85 ft. This is believed to be the 
greatest depth for a single cut upon which any machine 
of this type has ever been employed. 
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A dragline excavator of 
this type is hard on ropes, 
therefore a few figures cover- 
ing the life of such members 
may be of interest. The great- 
est wear comes upon the hoist- 
ing rope, which in this ma- 
chine is of g-in. diameter. It 
is a Lang lay cable composed 
of 6 strands of 19 plough- 
steel wires each and has a 
length of 660 ft. The longest 
life of this rope yet secured 
upon this particular machine 
has been 52 days, while the 
shortest life noted has been 
4 days. 

The ordinary or average life of a hoisting rope is 
approximately 30 days, this being as much as can rea- 
sonably be expected. At the present time a Waterbury 
rope is being used on this machine. It is a peculiar 
coincidence that the make of rope which gave the longest 
life as stated above also gave the shortest. 

Next to the hoisting rope the dragline receives the 
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Note 1:A good Qperator can throw the bucket 
from 10 to 40 feet beyond the end ofthe 
boom, depending upon the size of the machire 
and the conditions under which It is working. 
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DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR 


All the dimensions being carefully worked out, it is readily possible to ascertain what will be 
the length of the cast under any given condition. 
beforehand so as to define the amount of casting and recasting necessary in performing any 
given part of the work. There are more considerations necessary than with shallower excavations. 


Every item of the excavation is plotted out 


greatest wear, and a life of approximately 30 days is 
all that this rope can be expected to have. The diameter 
of this rope is 14 in. and its length 200 ft. At present 
a Roebling rope is employed as dragline. 

Two other ropes are employed, one of which is the 
dump line and the other the boom extension rope or 
topping lift. An old hoisting rope is used for dumping 
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OPERATIONS OF DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR AS PLANNED FOR WIDE, LESS WIDE AND NARROW CUTS 


In Fig. 1 the excavator will make no less 
than six cuts and will recast the first cut 


and fifth cuts once, while the fourth and. recast only once. 


sixth cuts will be handled but once. 
: é Fig. 2 there are but four cuts and only the 
three times, the second cut twice, the third first and third cuts are recast and they are 


In Fig. 3, owing to the 


narrowness of the cut, only the first cut is 
recast. The difficulties arise as much from 
the width as from the depth. The wider 
the cut the more recasting necessary. , 


In 
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DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR PREPARING TO DIG, DIGGING, TRANSFERRING MATERIAL AND UNLOADING 


Upper left illustration shows the 125-ft. 
boom engaged in loading at a point quite 
near the base of the excavator; upper 
right, the 34-cu.yd. scraper with its strong 
steel teeth just beginning to dig in at a 


point still not near its further reach; lower 
left, the scraper lifted a few feet from the 
ground, and lower right, the excavator re- 
volved and starting to dump its load on the 
spoil bank. When operating under extreme 


conditions, from bottom of cut to top of 
dump is a lift of 170 ft. The shovel will 
dig and move 25,000 cu.yd. per month in 
virgin soil, a nine-hour day being worked. 
It will recast 45,000 cu.yd. in that time. 


and gives excellent satisfaction. Practically no work is 
done by this member. The diameter of the boom exten- 
sion rope is { in.; its total length, 1,300 ft. A Waterbury 
rope is now being used for extending the boom. 
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The dragline excavator here used has a rated capacity 
of 140 cu.yd. per hour. This with an eight-hour shift 
gives a capacity of 22,000 cu.yd. per month. During 
the summer time this capacity has been increased some- 
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Trough 


Though the bed is only 
20 to 40 ft. thick, which is 
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thin for the Mammoth 
Bed, the bend is so sharp 
that a large body of coal 
is found on a small acre- 
age. The width to be un- 
covered is only 230 ft. and 
tapers down to nothing at 
the bottom. The 85-ft. 
cover is unstratified ma- 
terial—gravel, clay and a 
few boulders. 


Tunnel Mouth 
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TRANSFORMERS ARE MOUNTED ON TRUCKS 


The transformers receive their current at 11,000 volts and 
step it down to 440. The current is received from _ high-tension 
lines from the Hauto plant of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. The transformers are large and somewhat topheavy and 
will soon be replaced by three which are smaller and more 
compact. 


what, 26,000 cu.yd. having been handled. In winter 
the ordinary capacity runs to 19,000 cu.yd. per month. 

In winter stripping is quite difficult. The machine is 
situated a considerable distance from any means of 
transportation and during the past winter from early 
December it could only be reached by sleds and the men 
therefore had to be hauled to and from their work three 
to four miles by sled each day. 

Moreover, severely cold weather prevailed, and 
the frost penetrated the ground in some instances 
to a depth of five feet. This made it necessary to 
drill and blast the overburden. It is customary to drill 
three 10-ft. holes about 10 ft. apart and 13 ft. from 





MOVABLE TRACKS 


SUPPORT AND HOLD EXCAVATOR 


Track sections of the heav- 
iest construction are used to 
sustain the heavy excavator 


curely riveted form the sides 
of the square. An I-beam 
brace placed diagonally across 


(it weighs 350 tons) on the 
85-ft. gravel and clay bed that 
covers the coal. The machine 
is always near the edge of the 
big cliff that its industry has 
created and its footing is 
rendered none the surer by 
that fact. Each unit of the 
track is nearly square. Four 
I-beams set on edge and se- 


the middle of the frame gives 
it additional strength and 
stiffness. Two-rail tracks each 
with a 24-in. gage are bolted 
fast to the ties, and when it is 
necessary to move the ma- 
chine forward the whole unit 
is picked up bodily without 
unbolting any part of it and 
moved wherever desired. 
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the edge of the bank. These are sprung or chambered’ 
with dynamite, and then each is loaded with three kegs: 
of black powder. The charge is fired electrically. In 
summer it is of course unnecessary to blast the soil, it: 
being sufficiently loose to be readily dug. Six men 
handle the dragline excavator. Practically all operations: 
on the machine are performed mechanically, and conse-- 
quently require only a few men. 


IF Cut IS WIDE REHANDLING IS INEVITABLE 


A dragline excavator of this type is open to the ob- 
jection that when the pit being excavated is wide it 
will be necessary to rehandle the spoil. By glancing at 
the illustration showing the pit at its widest point it 
will be observed that the excavated material from the: 
first cut will have to be recast three times while that 
from the second cut must be recast twice and the spoil’ 
from the third cut recast once. 

On the opposite side of the pit the spoil from the 
fifth cut has to be recast once. This makes it necessary 
for the material to be handled in this case four times 
for the first cut, three times for the second, twice for 
the third and fifth, while the spoil from the fourth and 
sixth cuts need be handled only once. ’ 

In the next section comparatively little rehandling is: 
required, since the cut is narrow, while in the third 
or last section the spoil has to be handled only once. 
The best results can be secured with this type of ma- 
chine when the cut is narrow and the excavator is not 
compelled to handle its spoil more than once. 

Although in this case the excavator is compelled to- 
rehandle the excavated material the cost is not greater 
than it would be with other types of machines for the 
same purpose, since with them auxiliary means must 
be provided in order to remove the spoil from the bed. 
The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. is now investigating” 
various types of machines and methods of operation 
that may obviate the necessity of the excavator re- 
handling the spoil. 

At this stripping operation the coal will not be 
handled by mechanical excavator or other means, but 
will be mined in a manner similar to that now employed 
in working the Mammoth Bed elsewhere in this district. 
Two tunnels or gangways will be driven in the rock near 
the bottom or base of the coal, and these will run parallel 
to the apex of the fold in the bed. Risers will then be 
driven through the rock to the coal and then breasts 
will be driven to the surface. The coal will then be: 
mined from the top and shot down the breasts to the 
haulage roads, where it will be loaded onto mine cars. 
and transported to a breaker for preparation. 


Philippine Coal Mines To Be Developed 


IGNS of industrial expansion in the Philippine 

Islands are seen in the recent formation of a com- 
pany which is developing the Cebu coal mines as well 
as those in Mindanao. It is expected that within a 
comparatively short time the output of these two islands 
will be sufficient to supply the needs of the whole archi-. 
pelago as regards good steam coal. 

The Mindanao product, which comes from what is. 
known.as the Sibuguey coal field, is claimed on the one: 
hand to be superior to any other Philippine coal or any 
coal imported into the islands, while, on the other hand, 
it is said to be liable to deterioration if not used’ 
promptly, and to be probably of a quality more com- 
parable to Borneo coal. 
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Illinois Mining Institute Holds Seventh 
Annual Summer Meeting in Chicago 


Saline Coal Dust Declared To Be of Excessive Explosibility — 
Papers Read on Labor Problem and Vocational Education — 
Machine Cutting Urged as Means for Reducing Mine Accidents 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


' ' YHEN the Illinois Mining Institute met to hold 
its seventh annual summer outing a program 
had been arranged that called for a more ex- 

tended discussion of the sociological problems confront- 

ing the coal-mining industry than the institute has 
hitherto indulged in. The meeting was called at the 

La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on June 23. The first session, 

which was for the transaction of business, was called to 

order at 10:45 a.m. by the president, William Hall, who 
also is president of the Illinois Miners’ Examining 

Board. William H. Thompson, Mayor of Chicago, was 

to have given an address of welcome to the convening 

institute members, but owing to an eleventh-hour cancel- 
lation, Dr. John Dill Robertson, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health, substituted for the head of the municipality. 

In welcoming the delegates to the city, Dr. Robertson 
said in relation to the smoke nuisance that the Chamber 
of Commerce of Chicago had recently expended $20,000 
in compiling data for a report on Chicago’s so-called 
“smoke horror.” Dr. Robertson stated that the results 
of the investigation showed that in that city over $40,- 
000 is wasted yearly as a result of imperfect combustion, 
while a further sum of equal size is lost through the 
shipping to the city of dirty coa! for factory and domes- 
tic consumption. 

Chicago, with a population of over 24 millions, looses 
through tuberculosis and pneumonia twenty-four per- 
sons daily. These deaths, Dr. Robertson believes, are 
directly attributable to the large amounts of dust and 
soot in suspension in the air of the city. Black wash, 
a condition of the lungs resultant from breathing soot- 
laden air, is highly preva'ent around manufacturing 
centers and will be until such time as more perfect com- 
bustion has been attained. 


HEALTH MEASURES MINE OWNERS MIGHT Copy 


Commenting on the water supply, Dr. Robertson said 
that the city uses 800,000,000 gal. daily, all of which has 
been chlorinated. As a result of the scheme of passing 
chlorine gas through the water, Chicago has the lowest 
typhoid death rate of any city in the country. Chicago 
also uses 700,000 gal. of milk daily, but this necessity 
is not permitted to reach the consumer until it has first 
been heated to a temperature of 140 deg. F. Dr. Robert- 
son’s talk was well received by the institute members, 
many of whom were entirely ignorant of the innumer- 
able problems that confront the department of health, of 
a large city. In closing he extended a hearty welcome 
to the convening delegates. 

The response to Dr. Robertson’s address of welcome 
was made by George Bagwill, state mine inspector of dis- 
trict No. 11. He thanked Dr. Robertson for the recep- 
tion accorded the institute and stated that the time was 


already at hand when closer co-operation was possible 
between large cities and coal-mine officials, in order that 
a better quality of coal might be delivered to city con- 
sumers, thus helping to alleviate to some extent the im- 
perfect combustion of the product. Mr. Bagwill re- 
gretted the passing, since the last meeting, of Joseph C. 
Thompson, formerly chief of the Illinois Department of 
Mines and Minerals. In closing, he urged a larger 
attendance at the institute meetings of mine managers 
and their assistants. 

By vote of the members, the following were called 
upon to make extemporaneous speeches: Colonel M. H. 
Madden, editor of the Steam Shovel and Dredge; W. C. 
Pomroy, editor of the Jllinois Journal of Labor; Dean 
H. H. Stoek, professor of mining engineering at the 
University of Illinois, and Patrick Donnelly, of the 
du Pont Powder Co. 


JAMES TAYLOR DISCUSSES LABOR DISCONTENT 


Professor Stoek announced that if any delegates knew 
of fires underground arising from spontaneous combus- 
tion, he would highly appreciate their being reported 
to him, that they might be investigated. 

In the afternoon business session James Taylor, eco- 
nomic investigator of the State Department of Mines 
and Minerals, read a carefully-prepared paper entitled, 
“The Cause of the Discontent Among Miners and Labor- 
ing Men.” Mr. Taylor read this paper at the last meet- 
ing of the American Mining Congress, which was held in 
St. Louis, but many of the delegates did not have the 
good fortune to hear him at that time. His article was 
well received. In Mr. Taylor’s opinion, the wants of the 
laborer are increasing with his intelligence, and the 
statement that “The rich are growing richer and the 
poor are growing poorer,” is not without foundation. 
“It is not the right of capital,” said Mr. Taylor, “to 
decide the basis of labor organization.” Only through 
a better understanding between labor and capital will 
come peace. 


SALINE Dust HAS EXCESSIVE EXPLOSIBILITY 


There was no discussion of Mr. Taylor’s paper. 
George Bagwill, a state mine inspector and first vice- 
president of the institute, read the other paper of the 
afternoon. This was entitled “The Explosibility of 
Southern Illinois or Saline County Coal Dust.” Mr. 
Bagwill has assisted at the experimental mine near 
Bruceton, Pa., in the making of many tests with dust 
from this county. His paper dealt largely with the 
results of these observations. 

The State of Illinois was- among the first to take ad- 
vantage of the Bureau of Mines’ equipment and appar- 
atus for determining the explosibility of its dust. Pul- 
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verized coal from certain counties of Illinois is more 
sensitive to ignition than others, but none of the dust 
that has been tested has been found immune to ignition 
when subjected to conditions such as exist when a shot 
blows out. 

Mr. Bagwill related how dust had been placed near a 
small cannon in the experimental mine and the cannon 
fired. When coal dust from Saline County had been 
used the force of the explosion was of such magnitude 
that the concussion and flame passed through 50 ft. of 
rock-dust barriers, igniting dust taken from the Pitts- 
burgh bed of coal which was strewn on the other side of 
the barrier. When the same experiment was tried with 
pulverized coal from Franklin County, the rock-dust bar- 
riers broke the strength of the explosion and failed to 
ignite the dust beyond, thus indicating that Saline 
County coal dust is more explosive than that from 
Franklin County. 

In the discussion following the presentation of Mr. 
Bagwill’s paper Dean Stoek stated that the greatest 
evidence of the explosion was usually found at the end 
of the return airway. It was his belief that, all things 
being equal, the initial concussion would cushion itself 
upon the incoming air and, meeting with resistance 
here, would take the path of least resistance, which 
would be in the direction of the air current. In this 
manner he accounted for the fact that in shaft mines 
when visited by an explosion greater damage was often 
apparent at the bottom of the upcast shaft than at the 
downcast. 

James Taylor lamented the fact that Illinois dust had 
not been used exclusively in the experiments near Pitts- 
burgh, although be it said that for all practical purposes 
it had been so used. It was Mr. Taylor’s opinion that in 
testing coal dust from Illinois the same degree of hu- 
midity and the same quantity of air should be in cir- 
culation during the experiment as was found in the mine 
from which the coal had been taken. “Not until this is 
done,” stated Mr. Taylor, “will the experiments have 
any practical value.” However, there were many who 
took exception to Mr. Taylor’s viewpoint. 


BRAKE SAND ON TRUCKS DEADENS EXPLOSION 


J. F. Fleming, of the faculty of the University of 
Illinois, remarked that sand spilled along the haulage- 
ways by the locomotives was a big factor in breaking 
the force of a dust explosion and cited certain explo- 
sions in the state where he had made observations. In 
some cases the sand and rock dust on the floor when 
thrown into circulation had been of sufficient thickness 
to completely arrest the progress of the wave. It was 
not believed by the majority of the members that an 
effective sprinkling system could be installed, nor that 
it was possible to keep the entries clean at all times, 
although the state mining law demands that one of these 
alternatives be provided. 

It is not on the floor that the greatest hazard exists, 
for the accumulation of dust is larger on the ledges in 
the roof and in the crevices of the rib. Donald J. 
Baker remarked that the cement gun could be used to 
advantage by giving the roof and rib a thin coating of 
concrete. In this way there would be less surface 
afforded for the accumulation of dust. If it was not 
desirable that the entries be lined with cement through- 
out, it was at least feasible to isolate certain panels in 
the mine and thus circumscribe the extent of an 
explosion. 


. Co. 
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The discussion of Mr. Bagwill’s paper ended when 
one member stated that explosions would be practically 
eliminated if mining machines were installed, and per- 
missible explosives used after the coal had been under- 
cut. There is little doubt that shooting off the solid is- 
a highly dangerous method of bringing down coal. Some 


believed that a state mining law should be enacted that 


would forbid this practice. However, the speaker be- 
lieved this would not be necessary if every operator 
would install within his mines machines for cutting coal. 
There is certainly no statute at present that forbids 
the use of machines, and to this degree every operator 
is able to decide for himself whether he will hazard a 
coal-dust explosion. 

After the appointment of two committees on resolu- 
tions by the secretary, Martin Bolt, the meeting 
adjourned. 


INSTRUCTIVE SIGHTSEEING FILLED SECOND DAY 


The following day was set aside for sightseeing. In 
the morning nearly all turned out for a visit to the 
Union Stock Yards and an inspection trip through the 
plant of Armour & Co. This feature was perhaps more 
thoroughly enjoyed than any other the Entertainment 
Committee had arranged. The meat packers have long 
been noted for the efficient operation of their plants and 
there was not one of the institute members who did not 
carry away with him a distinct impression of the impor- 
tance of one man doing a certain thing and doing that 
thing well, if maximum production is to be attained. 

After lunch a visit was made to the works of the 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., where a royal reception 
was accorded the visitors. Every piece of equipment 
that is made by this concern is first thoroughly tested 
before shipment to the buyer. Special devices for the 
testing of locomotives and mining machines attracted 
considerable attention. Later in the afternoon a visit 
was made to the factory of the Justrite Manufacturing 
This company is equipped to turn out 5,000 carbide 
lamps daily, and the automatic devices that make this 
capacity possible are almost innumerable. 

The banquet at the La Salle Hotel in the evening was 
not up to the caliber of former ones—so older members 
said. It was here that the late director of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, Joseph C. Thompson, ap- 
peared to be most sadly missed. A pall seemed to hang 
over the banqueters, which even extended to the speak- 
ers of the evening, for there were many who commented 
on the passing of Mr. Thompson. The president, Mr. 
Hall, acted as toastmaster and called upon the fo'lowing 
men for addresses, all of whom responded: J. A. Ede, 
consulting mining engineer for the Illinois Zine Co.; 
W. J. Gates, St. Louis manager of the Caldera Purga 
Co.; Thomas Back, state mine inspector of district No. 
2; Adam Currie of the La Salle County Carbon Coal Co.; 
Colonel M. H. Madden, formerly president of the Illi- 
nois Labor Board; James Taylor and Martin Bolt, as- 
sistant director of the Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals. 


MADDEN URGES WORKMEN’S OLD-AGE PENSION 


Colonel Madden, who is most highly revered by the 
members of the institute, after his address was given 
the most generous round of applause. He traced the 
growth in the progress that had been made in giving 
the workingman a square deal. ‘No industry should 
survive,” said Mr. Madden, “whose laborers are not 
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paid sufficiently to assure them the right to raise their 
families according to the present standards of Ameri- 
ean living or guarantee to these men a pension when 
they have passed their period of active usefulness.” The 
price of the product of any industry must be high 
enough to warrant the expenditure necessary to achieve 
these ends. 

The original program called for a boat ride to Mil- 
waukee on Friday, but because of a misunderstanding 
eleventh-hour plans had to be formulated, and it was 
finally decided to take a lake trip to Benton Harbor, 
Mich., instead. That the business session scheduled 
for Saturday morning might not suffer by reason of the 
lateness of the boat arriving back at Chicago the day 
following, this session was moved forward to Friday 
morning. 


MOvE TO MAKE ATTENDANCE GENERAL 


The final business session was called to order by the 
chairman, Mr. Hall, with Mr. Back acting as secretary, 
it being necessary for Mr. Bolt to absent himself from 
the trip on Lake Michigan. Resolutions were adopted 
in which sympathy was extended to the family of Joseph 
C. Thompson in its bereavement. 

In an extemporaneous speech, Frank Lewin, of the 
Mancha Storage-Battery Locomotive Co., called atten- 
tion to the fact that while the membership of the or- 
ganization was all that it should be in point of numbers 
and while the finances were in excellent shape, yet there 
was something missing that was of more vital impor- 
tance than either of these two. By this Mr. Lewin 
meant that not enough members were attending the 
- meetings. The absence of many mine managers and 
their assistants who are members could, he thought, be 
- remedied if the higher officials of the coal companies 

could be induced to defray the convention expenses of 
these men. This could only be accomplished if the pur- 
poses and interests of the institute were more generally 
known. 

Mr. Lewin thought that a committee composed of men 
who were traveling all over the state would form an 
excellent nucleus for the spreading of the propaganda 
for larger attendance. A committee composed of Mr. 
Lewin; E. G. Lewis, of the Chicago Sandoval Co.; Sam- 
uel Jenkins, of the Goodman Manufacturing Co.; Milo 
McQuown, general manager of the Egyptian Coal & 
Mining Co.; John Streble of the Egyptian Spring Creek 
Coal Co., and Philip Phaler, of the Superior Coal Co., 
was appointed to promote systematic boosting for the 
institute in accordance with the ideas of Mr. Lewin. 
Following the appointment of this committee the report 
of the Auditing Committee was heard. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NOT FLOURISHING 


The paper of the morning, entitled “The Value of 
Vocational Education to the Miner,” was read by Thomas 
English, superintendent of the state mine-rescue sta- 
tion at Springfield, in the absence of the author, Thomas 
C. Wright, of Belleville, Ill. Mr. Wright’s paper while 
short, had been carefully prepared and brought forth 
the most interesting discussion of any that had been 
read. 

Thomas Back declared that out of a class registering 
eighty-four which he had volunteered to teach, only 
fifteen completed the course. Of the fifteen who had 
remained five had taken the state examination for mine 
manager and four had passed successfully. Mr. Back 
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stated that the greatest difficulty in holding the attention 
of the class had been caused by the introduction of 
problems that apparently bore no direct relation to the 
work for which the men were trying to fit themselves. 
He said that while the class would be intensely interested 
in mathematical prob’ems, there was an immediate reac- 
tion when problems of mining law and first-aid were 
brought up. Another factor that made vocational teach- 
ing difficult was the distractions which existed when 
the school was located in a large town. A dearth of text- 
books had made the work doubly hard, although this had 
been overcome to some slight extent by the utilization of 
correspondence-school pamphlets. 

Mr. Bagwill, who had considerable experience as a 
teacher in vocational training schools, had encountered 
the same trouble as Mr. Back. In one class that he had 
taught 180 men began the course but only thirty had 
completed it. Mr. Bagwill said there were two classes 
of men who attended the opening of a vocational school. 
One of these was composed of a type of men who real- 
ized what the knowledge received meant to them in the 
betterment of their positions, and what they would have 
to do to satisfactorily complete the course. 


THOUGHT PRESENCE GUARANTEED CERTIFICATE 


The other class, Mr. Bagwill affirmed, was composed 
of men who did not have any intention of applying them- 
selves to the tasks at hand and believed that merely 
their presence was sufficient to attain for them the cher- 
ished reward. Mr. Bagwill had lfeld the attention of 
his classes by changing onto some other subject when 
the appearance of the men had indicated that their 
interest was lagging in the subject under treatment. 
Although this change sometimes meant the introduction 
of a subject quite foreign, yet he believed the scheme 
worth while, for interest had usually been maintained 
at fever heat. 

Dean Stoek declared that the public-school teacher 
must be enlisted if the work is to assume any magni- 
tude and be productive of definite results. He stated 
that the short summer course that had been tried at 
the University of Illinois had worked out well, yet he 
did not believe that this was the place where the men 
should be taught. Men school teachers are needed, as 
the nature of the subjects taught was more often rudi- 
mentary and did not require col’ege professors. He did 
not believe that women teachers could do the work suc- 
cessfully, and at present the men teachers could not 
be found by reason of the small salary paid them. If 
vocational teaching is to be made worth while, a living 
wage for the teachers would have to be provided first. 
In bringing the discussion to a close, Dean Stoek made 
a motion that the executive committee of the institute 
when drawing up the program for the next meeting, 
which would be held at Springfield in November, should 
set aside a portion of the time for the further discussion 
of this topic. The motion was unanimously carried, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

In the afternoon the steamer docked at Benton Har- 
bor and some of the members bathed in the lake near 
Silver Beach, at St. Joseph City, while others turned to 
the numerous entertainment facilities afforded at the 
park at that place. Supper was served at the House of 
David, in Benton, among the famous bewhiskered tribe 
of the Israelites. Following the supper, which was 
strictly vegetarian, the trip back to Chicago by steamer 
was made without incident. 
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How Shall the World’s Biggest Trust 
Be Dissolved?’ 


Cessation of War Makes Necessary Lifting of the Monopoly Cre- 
ated for Its Successful Prosecution — It Is Futile to Seek Short 
Cuts to Relieve the Situation — Avoidance of Drastic Measures 
in Restoring Normal Conditions Is the Perplexing Problem 


By JUDGE MILTON C. ELLIOTT 
Washington, D. C. 


can be said to control private business. Going 

back to its origin, law, according to the text 
writers, is defined as a rule of conduct prescribed by 
the law-making power. All of us, I think, have an 
inherent objection to having our rules of conduct pre- 
scribed by anybody, whether married or single, and our 
ancestors had that very deeply ingrained in their makeup. 

Therefore the laws governing rules of conduct are 
limited very definitely by our Constitution. Under 
normal conditions, practically the only laws, so far as 
the United States Government is concerned, which can 
be said to control private business, are those which 
relate to businesses like yours, which are necessarily 
engaged in interstate commerce. Those laws prohibit 
combinations in restraint of trade; they prohibit unfair 
practices—they regulate it to a limited extent. 

The framers of the Constitution not only limited the 
subject matter that legislation might deal with but, as 
you all know, they created under the Constitution the 
system of checks and balances. They vested in one body 
the power of making the laws; in another the power to 
enforce them, and in the third body the power to 
interpret those laws, so they adopted every possible 
safeguard for business in normal times. 


Uap normal conditions there are tew laws which 


CENTRALIZATION NECESSARY IN WAR TIME 


The laws controlling or regulating private business in 
normal times are limited and few, but in times of war or 
times of national emergency it is consistent with our 
Government that the power should be centralized in the 
Government. No democracy could successfully prosecute 
a war if it had to get an act of Congress for every move. 
No democracy could successfully prosecute a war without 
making the resources of the country available and 
placing them in the hands of the Government. 

So it was consistent and not in violation of our Con- 
stitution in time of war to centralize in the Government 
the power to take over and control the railroads; 
through other bodies to control the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems; through the Food Administration to 
control the national food supply, and through the Fuel 
Administration to control the distribution of coal, and 
through the War Industries Board to control other 
essentials necessary to prosecute the war. 

As I say, that was entirely proper and consistent 
with the spirit of our Constitution, and that was what 
was done. The Constitution, however, provides among 
other safeguards that the fruit of every man’s labor—his 
private property—shall be held safely and that it shall 
not be taken from him without due process of law, 





* Address delivered at the third annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Coal Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 1, 1920. 


Therefore it was necessary in taking over these 
resources to compensate those owners. To do this it was 
necessary for the Government to borrow several billions 
of dollars, and this made it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to control to a very great extent even the credit 
resources of the country, having to go to citizens for 
enormous sums of money. Therefore the Capital 
Issues Committee was created, with power to pass upon 
all issues of stocks and bonds to determine whether the 
proceeds were going to be used for war purposes or 
non-essential purposes. 

Having then taken control of the resources and credit, 
the Government had to provide means of furnishing 
credits and money to essentials, so it created the War 
Finance Corporation to make loans to those essential 
industries who could not procure the money otherwise. 


WorLp’s GREATEST MONOPOLY DUE TO THE WAR 


As a consequence of this war it was necessary for the 
Government to create the largest monopoly ever created 
in the world. The biggest trust that was ever created in 
the world was created as a necessary instrument of the 
war. Now we stand at a period when the Government 
is going to dissolve that monopoly, and the situation is 
further complicated—the task would be great at any 
time—by the fact that during the period of the war we 
became a world center of trade and finance, and so the 
dissolving of that monopoly means the adoption of a 
great many new rules. 

The problem that confronts the country today is one 
of serious consequence and one for which, I think, there 
is no short cut or panacea, despite the fact that we hear 
of these panaceas on all sides. The real problem, how- 
ever, as it appears to me is this: We have changed, in 
order to meet this national emergency, from a 
democratic form of government to a bureaucratic form 
of government. It has been necessary to leave the 
orderly processes of normal times and to centralize in 
these government bureaus things that approach legisla- 
tion and regulation, interpreting their own regulations, 
and we have to untangle and dissolve this great 
monopoly. 

There are some who advocate repeal of all war meas- 
ures and that we go back to normal, selling ail the 
Government commodities so as to reduce the cost of 
living. Even those who advocate this—the producers— 
do not want the commodities sold in competition with 
goods which have been bought and sold at high prices. 
They want regulation. Even those who want to cancel 
and repeal all war measures immediately are not of 
one mind. 

There is another group of extremists who want to 
perpetuate this government control, this bureaucratic 
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form of government, and they are working very subtly, 
I think, to accomplish their ends. Take, for instance, 
the railroad situation, which has been explained to you 
so clearly here. The most conservative advocate of the 
preservation of private property would never have 
undertaken to repeal war measures and turn the war 
measures back in the condition they were in at the end 
of the war. It would have meant receivership to 90 
per cent. 

It was necessary to have some form of legislation. 
Now, I am not an advocate of the Transportation Act of 
1920. It has, I think, many faulty and unsound things in 
it, but it was necessary to cover this period of transi- 
tion in some way. It was necessary, to provide for the 
relief of congestion, to find some means of financing the 
roads in that period. What happened? It guarantees 
the roads a period of standard return and provides that 
in an emergency such as has arisen recently the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission place an emgargo on 
freight. Now the minute the railroads go to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and ask for relief these 
fellows advocating Government control immediately 
begin to cry that the Government has made a failure, 
and private ownership is not going to succeed. What 
are the facts? There are 230,000 cars waiting to be 
moved. 


LEGISLATION WILL Not MOVE CARS 


In the last analysis those cars are not going to be 
moved by railroad Government legislation. They 
require labor and engines to move them. Their relief 
may be facilitated by the priority order, but legislative 
regulation is not going to straighten out this situation. 

There is still another class that wants to see the 
Government destroyed entirely. I am not very familiar 
with the refinement of socialism, radicalism, or what- 
ever it is. Of course, they don’t want to regulate the 
rights of private pproperty, but in a certain aspect those 
who consciously or unconsciously are advocating a per- 
manent paternalistic Government are more dangerous to 
this country than those outlaws who want to overthrow 
the Government. 

The difficulty about it is that it is so hard to keep 
from playing into the hands of those who believe in 
Government control and ownership of railroads. As has 
been pointed out, that will be merely the entering wedge. 
Once they establish the principle of public ownership it 
is going to extend through all our industries. Every 
time those of us who believe in the old fundamental 
principles that our ancestors fought to establish go 
down to Washington and ask for the creation of another 
bureau or adjustment of our difficulties through some 
new board, in a certain sense we play into the hands of 
those who want to perpetuate this kind of government. 

The problem is essentially one to be solved by the 
business men. I don’t think it is going to be solved in 
a day. I am optimistic. I believe ultimately we are 
going to get back to those principles which are the 
foundation of this Government, but I don’t think it is 
going to come in a day, and it isn’t coming through any 
short-cut method. It is coming through the display 
of conservatism by American business men. It is com- 
ing from realization that, whatever business they are in, 
it has to be done from a purely national and not a 
- purely local standnoint. The business man must see the 
other fellow’s standpoint as well as his own. 

Take for instance, the railroad situation. We know 
the railroads cannot be operated on the existing freight 
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rate. We know the Government, without an increase of 
freight rate, could not operate and pay expenses. We 
know there is an average of two million dollars a day for 
ordinary expenses, and to keep the railroads going they 
need an increase in the freight rates, and they must 
have this relief in order to move the coal that you 
gentlemen are selling. 

Therefore your problem is a railroad problem. The 
railroad problem is your problem. These functions have 
got to be worked out by a spirit of co-operation and a 
spirit of understanding on the part of the American 
business man. 

One great danger, as it appears to me, in the future 
of this country is what we popularly call class control— 
one class working for one end, in utter disregard of 
the rights and privileges of another. We see it in every 
aspect. We see the movements quietly going on. We 
see this Constitution which our ancestors fought for, 
which was intended to represent the maximum of power, 
legislative and judicial, regulated by the popular plan 
of organized vote. 

We see the Constitution tampered with. We have seen 
the power under Interstate Commerce rule extended 
beyond what it was in its inception, and it is very hard 
now to draw the line. The quasi-public corporations 
are beginning to include more and more corporations, 
and the movement is on, quietly working, to bring about 
a Government paternalism that will destroy all 
individual effort, all individual incentive, and substitute 
a bureaucratic for a democratic form of government. 


BUSINESS MEN MuST SOLVE THE PROBLEMS 


I regret that I cannot offer any short cut, any pana- 
cea. My only thought is that the business man must 
think these problems out. The business man must use his 
influence in the proper way. A great association, non- 
partisan, as this is, can do a great work, but when 
legislation is advocated don’t wait until it has been 
passed and then cuss the legislator, but when it starts 
use your influence to give these gentlemen who have that 
big responsibility the information to enable them to act 
intelligently. 

As my friend Mr. Cushing has referred to the man 
back home, I recall this story of the President when he 
was asked to speak at Stamford. He said he had lived 
there and he couldn’t refuse. He told a story about 
Daniel Webster, who was asked to speak to a certain 
body. Dan said he was very busy; the legislative work 
took up all his time and he wouldn’t be able to go. The 
man who asked him started in 2nd used every argu- 
ment he could think of, but it was no use. Finally he 
said, “Well, all right, but I don’t know what the folks 
back home will think.” 

Dan said, “Folks back home? Damn it, why didn’t you 
mention that in the first place? I will go with you this 
afternoon.” 

The real work in a legislative body is done back home. 
They can’t be experts on fifty thousand propositions, and 
I wonder sometimes that the laws are as good as they 
are, but the work has got to be done in the beginning. 
This movement has to be stopped in the beginning, and 
the way to get in your work and exercise your influence is 
to meet your home Congressman as Irishman to Irish- 
man. The business men must get to work. We must do 
our part, and if we are going to preserve the independ- 
ence of private business it has to come through the con- 
certed action and continuous working action of the 
business men of this country. 







Are the Miners Un-American ? 


ROM the start, it has always seemed that Coal Age 

has been the friend of the miner, judging by the 
fair and just manner it has dealt with labor problems 
whenever they have arisen. However, in dealing with 
the labor situation, not long since, an article appeared 
under the heading ‘Miners’ Demands Un-American,” 
Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 275. The article is a report of 
the statement of Attorney Rose, made before the com- 
mission appointed by the President to investigate the 
bituminous coal industry. 

Recent events seem to have proved that the miners 
were, in a measure, right in their demand for a liv- 
ing wage and a shorter working day. It can be truth- 
fully said, as has already been stated, that there are 
today 150,000 more miners than are required to produce 
the coal needed in this country. In other words, there 
is a large surplus of labor in the mines. The question 
of production of coal is not one of shortage of labor, 
but rather one of car supply and steady work in the 
mines. These are items that lie beyond the control of 
the miner. 

Let it be considered that, in all of our large coal 
mines, the miner is compelled to stay underground 
practically from nine to eleven hours, by reason of the 
worn-out agreement of ‘Eight hours work, at the work- 
ing face.” Set this fact side by side with the adoption 
of a shorter workday, in war-torn Europe, and then 
judge the miners’ cause and say whether it is un-Amer- 
ican for him to ask for relief from a custom that is 
dragging out his life and energy. 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE FOR HER MINERS 


Even England has given its miners a seven-hour 
day, “from bank to bank,” with a six-hour day commen- 
cing June, 1921. Are American ideals to lag behind 
those of other countries? Is it American to make a 
machine of a man? Or, is it un-American to ask that 
this custom be changed so as to be more humane? 

The late war proved the loyalty of the American coal 
miners and showed, beyond a doubt, the truth of their 
claims regarding production. It is unfortunate that 
the miners have in their ranks thousands—yes, hundreds 
of thousands—of foreigners whose sympathies were not 
in favor of our war program. But the loyal minority 
of American miners was able to keep this mass of their 
fellow workers in line. Washington knows this; the 
coal operators know it and the miners know it. Indeed, 
no one questioned the loyalty of our coal miners during 
the war. If the miner was not un-American then why 
is he “un-American” today, when asking a living wage? 

I have spoken of recent events proving that the min- 
ers were right in asking this consideration. No one 
will deny that the price of necessities has continued to 
soar higher and higher, while a privileged few are still 
permitted to manipulate consumption and production 
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in the personal interest of the richer classes, while the 
many toilers throughout the land are barely able to 
maintain a decent existence. 

Note for example the “overall craze.” It was started 
to enrich a few at the expense of the worker. Who has 
a right to wear overalls more than the workman? “Yet, 
this craze has raised the price of overalls three and four 
times, while those responsible for the craze. have thrown 
them aside as not needed, and the worker is not able to 
buy them with his limited means. 


DOES THE TREATMENT OF MINERS IN THIS COUNTRY 
UPHOLD AMERICAN STANDARDS? 


It must be admitted, as facts prove, that those who 
live from the profits of labor can never reason from 
the same standpoint as the laborer. Speaking of the 
large class of foreign miners now employed in the mines 
in this country, it seemed to promise to be a paying 
proposition, from the viewpoint of the operator. The 
foreigner, however, having lower ideals in regard to 
living and working conditions, forms a class of labor 
that is able to accept a lower wage; and large numbers 
of American miners have been forced into other indus- 
tries in order to find support for their families. Let 
me ask, Is this condition American? Does it uphold 
American standards? 

Again, as a closing thought, allow me to ask, Is there 
anyone who is familiar with the operation of a coal 
mine—a fair-minded operator, superintendent or other 
mine official—who can honestly say that the award of 
the said commission was not a serious blunder and an 
injustice to thousands of skilled daymen, who were re- 
fused the 27 per cent increase, while the miners’ pay 
was increased 24c. a ton, or practically 34 per cent of 
their former wage? Yet, the majority of the commission 
refused to concede to the daymen the increase asked, 
which would equalize conditions and be a just conces- 
sion to a large and faithful class of workers. Let us 
hope that there may be some way yet found to alter 
this decision, in justice to all. 


Staunton, Ill. W. M. CHAMBERS. 


Give the Ambitious Worker Every Chance 


EFERRING to the story told some time since in 
Coal Age, Feb. 12, p. 327, by a worker who made 
application to his superintendent to be transferred 
from a substation of which he had charge to the work 
of bonding rails in the mine and was refused with abu- 
sive language, all will agree that there was no excuse 
for the superintendent using violent language or show- 
ing any temper when confronted with such a request. 
What has already been written regarding this case 
proves the fact that an ambitious worker who merits 
promotion should be helped rather than kept back. It 
has also been shown that a superintendent’s side of the 
question may and often does present a complex problem. 


July 8, 1920 


On that account we should not be hasty in condemning 
an official’s judgment in refusing such a request on the 
part of an employee. 

There may be reasons known only to the superin- 
tendent why the change should not be made. If the 
substation engineer was a good man and capable in 
that line of work, which he doubtless was since the 
electrician wanted him in the mine, he had one of the 
essential qualifications for promotion. In such a case, 
it is my opinion that a superintendent would not be 
justified in holding the man in a position lower than 
what he was qualified to fill, any longer than a reason- 
able time to get another man for the place. 

The vision of an ambitious man penetrates beyond 
the walls of a substation. So far as hard work is con- 
cerned it was a “soft berth.” Too many men are not 
interested beyond getting something “soft,” requiring 
little headwork or bodily exertion. If a man is am- 
bitious enough to seek work demanding greater phys- 
ical and mental effort on his part he deserves recogni- 
tion and is no doubt a valuable man. 

When a man’s ability promises well for himself and 
his employers, it is not fair to hold him back. Many 
famous men in all walks of life started at the bottom. 
At that time, neither they nor anybody else dreamed 
that they would ever climb to the top. Generally, when 
a man wants a chance at something better, it is a fav- 
orable symptom and indicates that he is probably cap- 
able of doing something better. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S JUDGMENT OF A MAN 
WILL SELDOM BE FOUND To ERR 


There are times, of course, when one will be deceived 
in promoting a man to a higher position or class of 
work than that in which he is at present engaged. 

However, if one is a close observer and studies the 
man’s past record his judgment will seldom err. If 
confirmation is needed, it is not always a sign of weak- 
ness to consult his foreman or his fellow-workers, in 
order to get a better idea of his personal qualities and 
capability. In any case, the worker can be given a 
trial, being made to understand that his old job will 
be waiting for him if he fails to make good in his new 
place, which is seldom the case. 

In this instance, had the superintendent attempted to 
justify his action, by stating that he was not able to get 
another man for the place, he would be excusable for 
delaying to give the man a chance to do better. How- 
ever, not knowing all the facts in the case, we can as- 
sume that there might have heen something wrong, 
either in regard to the conditions at the substation or 
in the superintendent’s method of training his men, 
which would account for the fact that no one was avail- 
able to take this man’s place. Usually, there are several 
applicants for such a place and little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in finding the right man, with a proper sys- 
tem of training men for the work. 

But look, for a moment, at the other side. The man’s 
demeanor and:his past record may make him respon- 
sible for the treatment he received, except only the abu- 
sive language used. This man may have been a close 
friend of the electrician, who may have encouraged him 
to show his independence and not be afraid to ask for 
what he wanted. Such contriving would naturally ex- 
asperate the superintendent and make him firm in his 
determination to assert his own authority, in spite of 
the man’s fitness and capability for other work. 
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These different phases of the situation must all be 
considered in order to enable one to arrive at a just 
and right conclusion. The letter, which was written 
by the worker himself, evidently tells but one side of 
the story and, to judge correctly, one must know the 
real conditions as they exist. In saying this, I am not 
trying to condone or defend either the superintendent 
or the worker. I desire only to emphasize the impor- 
tance of recognizing the merit of every ambitious worker 
and giving such all the chances that lie in their path, 
leaving it with them to make good. W. H. NOONE. 

Thomas, W. Va. 


Diagrammatic Illustration of Labor Turnover 


FTER completing what has seemed to me to be the 
only correct method of analyzing the annual pay- 
roll of a mine, as explained in my article entitled “Con- 
crete Example of Labor Turnover,” Coal Age, June 10, 
p. 1209, the thought was suggested that a diagram 
would show more clearly the difference between this 
method and that commonly used to estimate the aver- 
age monthly earnings of the workers in a particular 
plant or industry. 
Following that suggestion I ‘prepared the diagram 
here shown. The curve marked “specific rates’? shows 
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DIAGRAM OF AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS PER MAN 
the results obtained by a method commonly employed in 
averaging the monthly earnings per man. In this 
method, the total earnings of the men working one, 
two, three, etc. months is divided by the number of 
men who worked the corresponding length of time. 

In strong contrast with this curve of estimated aver- 
age earnings is the curve of “weighted average” just 
above the first. In this method of finding the average 
monthly earnings per man, the total accrued payroll for 
one, two, three, etc., months is divided by the number 
of men at work in each separate period. 

The two lower curves show, respectively, the number 
of men who worked one month (239) ; two months (96) ; 
three months (48)... . twelve months (56); and the 
accrued number of men on the payroll for one month 
(598) ; two months (359); three months (263)... . 
twelve months (56). 

As stated in my previous article and as is clearly 
shown by the curve of weighted averages, the true aver- 
age monthly earnings of men increases directly with 
length of service. This is a factor worthy of careful 
consideration by workers who are accustomed to drift 
from one place to another and never stay long at one 
mine, and is of equal interest to employers. 


_ Philadelphia, Pa. We Re OR 
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Education Needed to Correct Abuse of 
Privileges by Miners 


EFERRING to the article summarizing the results 

of the survey of housing conditions in the bitumin- 

ous coal fields by the Bureau of Labor, Coal Age, May 

20, p. 1057, one cannot but feel that the miners them- 

selves are largely to blame for the unsanitary conditions 

reported as prevailing in western Pennsylvania, West 

Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Colorado and Wyoming. 

In the anthracite field, experience has shown that 
miners, generally, greatly abuse the municipal and 
township laws. While this can be attributed partly to 
their ignorance regarding the laws, it is mostly the 
result of their habits and previous training. The large 
majority of miners who dominate the coal regions are 
of foreign birth and do not appreciate the moral in- 
fluences thrown around them through the efforts of the 
companies that employ them. 

The tenants of company houses, for the most part, ap- 
pear to feel that they do the company a favor by renting 
their property and should receive more consideration 
than the other fellow. who is not a company tenant. 
They do not realize that the low rent asked by the com- 
pany, generally less than $8.00 a month, is not sufficient 
to cover the taxes and upkeep of the property, let alone 
a small interest on the investment. 


COMFORTABLE HOME SURROUNDINGS NEEDED BUT 
Not ALWAYS APPRECIATED 


In my opinion, every miner’s dwelling should be com- 
fortable and provided with ordinary conveniences. But, 
observation shows that a four- or five-room house is 
commonly made to hold several boarders, while the fam- 
ily live in two rooms or the basement. In other in- 
stances, two families will occupy one of these houses. 

Recently, while visiting a small mining town in the 
Wyoming valley where the mine owners had built 38 
houses for their employees, the superintendent of the 
colliery narrated an incident that showed the abuses 
committed by miners in return for efforts made in their 
behalf. He said that, some two months previous to my 
visit, a flume had been built in close proximity to the 
little village of houses. The company had constructed 
this flume at a considerable expense, for the sole pur- 
pose of conducting the overflow water of a creek to pre- 
vent its flooding the cellars of the houses during the 
spring freshets, which had always been an annoyance 
to the tenants. Now, two months later, there only re- 
mained the postholes to show what had been done. 
Posts and boards had been carried off for firewood or to 
build chicken coops. 

Another instance the superintendent related concerned 
a committee of miners, who came to him asking the 
privilege of picking up the butt ends of props and ties 
that were drawn out of the mine and unloaded on the 
rockdump. Permission was given them to do this, pro- 
vided nothing over a foot in length was taken and they 
kept away from the tipple. 

A week had hardly passed when a dozen 10 x 12 in. 
pine timbers, 16 ft. long; which had been shaped by the 
carpenter for installing at one of the landings in the 
shaft, had disappeared and could not be found, having 
probably been sawed up and used for firewood or for a 
foundation for a pig pen. These are only a few in- 
stances that show where miners fail to do their share 
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in maintaining good feeling between their employers. 
and themselves. 

During the period of the war our government proved 
what they could do in a short time in creating sanitary 
conditions in the camps they established. It would 
seem that it is now high time for the government to 
take some action to improve the sanitary conditions in 
mining camps. The question of educating these for- 
eigners is a difficult one and all needed assistance should 
be given mining companies in the efforts they are mak- 
ing along this line. Schools and churches are needed, 
besides teachers and community workers. Much could 
be- done if Congress would wake up to the necessity 
and realize their responsibilities in this regard. 


PRIVILEGES AFFORDED IN THE ANTHRACITE FIELD 
HAVE PROVED WORTH WHILE 


The majority of the mines in the anthracite coal re- 
gions are located near cities, besides being provided 
with excellent schools for the children and night schools 
for the men. The same conditions are not to be found 
in the numerous isolated mining towns and camps in 
the bituminous fields. What is the result? 

Advantage has been taken of the privileges afforded 
in the anthracite regions and many sons of coal miners, 
through the education afforded, have risen to positions 
of trust and influence. Many of them are among the 
most brilliant attorneys, judges and doctors in this re- 
gion. The present district and assistant district at- 
torneys of the Luzerne County Bar are examples of 
what education will do for the miner and his children. 
There are many similar examples that could be men- 
tioned if space permitted. 

The article mentioned referred to the dull uniform- 
ity and unattractiveness of the houses, the absence of 
trees, lack of sidewalks and the bad condition of the 
streets, in the usual mining camp. The same would be 
true in this region were it not for the untiring efforts 
of many anthracite operators, who have awakened a 
spirit of pride among their employees and induced them 
to beautify their properties by planting flowers and 
trees and keeping up their lawns. 


CONTESTS FOR PRIZES PROMOTE A WORTHY 
AMBITION AMONG THE WORKERS 


Annual contests have been started and prizes offered 
for the best gardens and dooryards. It is my pleasure 
to say that many of these small properties compare 
favorably with the best residences of large cities. For 
the education of communities, free lectures are given | 
during the winter season, on subjects relating to the 
mining of coal, prevention of accidents and sanitary liv- 
ing. These, together with the publication of bulletins 
of information, the maintenance of recreation grounds, 
places of amusement and other attractions, have suc- 
ceeded in breaking the monotonous life of the miner and 
improving conditions generally. 

Many of the miners have taken advantage of the pri- 
vilege of depositing their savings in the banking sys- 
tems established by the companies and which pay the 
same interest as other banks. Many miners are pur- 
chasing their homes, for which a small percentage is 
deducted from the monthly payroll. It goes without 
saying that this is the spirit that will bring efficiency 
into any mining camp or operation and develop good 
citizenship, which is an important consideration. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. | 







Counter-Balancing the Load in a 
: Single-Compartment Shaft 


EADING the inquiries and solutions given to prob- 
lems, in Coal Age, leads me to submit one that 
has been a growing source of trouble in the operation 


of our small mine. The conditions are as follows: 

We are operating a wagon mine and hoisting the coal 
by a horse-whim, in a shaft having a single cage. There 
.is room enough in the shaft for a counterweight, and 
we have been thinking, for some time, of putting in 
such a weight to balance a portion of the load, but 
have not been able to decide what weight is required 
that will best answer the purpose. 

The approximate load we are hoisting is as follows: 
cage 900 lb.; car 800 lb.; coal 1,800 lb.; making the 
total load on the rope 3,500 lb. With our present 
arrangement, this load is too great for the strength of 
the horse, and much delay and trouble results from 
this cause. Wishing to avoid-the expense of getting an 
engine for hoisting this coal, it has occurred to us 
that the proper thing to do is to balance the load with 
a counterweight. 

Kindly state what this weight should be to obtain the 
best results. Is there any necessity of altering the 
diameter of the winding drum; or is there any other 
arrangement that would serve the purpose and make 
the work easier on the horse? Would there be any 
advantage in using gears as some one has suggested? 

Clinton, Ind. BONDIS COAL Co. 


While hoisting coal in a single-compartment shaft, 
there is always a great saving in power by counter- 
balancing the load. Otherwise, the load hoisted is a 
dead weight, and the descent of the cage and car into 
the shaft, after the coal has been dumped at the sur- 
face, represents an actual loss of available power, which 
is taken up in the friction of the brake required to con- 
trol the descent of the load, instead of its being utilized 
to lighten the work of hoisting. 

While installing gears, as suggested, would relieve 
the horse of much of the load, the time required for 
hoisting would be lengthened in the same proportion; 
and the work performed would be increased by an 
amount equal to the friction of the gears. There would 
be no advantage in such an arrangement. Also, to 
decrease the diameter of the drum would relieve the 
horse of a portion of the load; but, at the same time, 
lengthen the time of hoisting and there would be no 
saving in power. 

The proper means to adopt, therefore, in order to 
avoid the present loss in power, is to counterbalance the 
load hoisted. In order to obtain the necessary weight 
of such a counter-balance, the aim must be to make the 
work performed in hoisting the load out of the shaft, 
equal to that performed when hoisting the counter- 
balance again to the surface. For example, when hoist- 
ing coal, the net weight hoisted, or the unbalanced load, 
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is 3,500 lb. less the weight of the counter-balance. Call- 
ing the latter x, the net weight hoisted is 3,500 — z. 
Again, when lowering the empty car and cage and 
hoisting the counterbalance, the net load hoisted is 
x —- (800 + 900) — « — 1,700. Therefore, to find the 
value of x, we equate the net load when hoisting coal, 
with the net load when hoisting the counter-balance; 


3,500 -— x = x — 1,700 
2% = 3,500 -+ 1,700 == 5,200 
¢==72,600-Ib. 


Hence, to equalize the load when hoisting coal and 
when lowering the cage and empty car, the weight of 
the counter-balance should be 2,600 lb. It is not neces- 
sary to consider the weight of the rope hanging in the 
shaft, as this is transferred from one side of the shaft 
to the other during each hoist. In the first half of the 
hoist the load is increased by the weight of the rope; 
but, in the second half of the hoist, the load is 
decreased an equal amount, which makes the effect of 
this weight, as far as the work performed is concerned, 
of no importance. 


Pressure In Atmospheres 


INDLY explain, in Coal Age, what is meant by the 
expression “an atmosphere.” What is the pres- 
sure equivalent to 3,000 atmospheres? 


Taylor, Pa. MINER. 





The term “atmosphere,” as commonly used to express 
the pressure of compressed Air or gases, is often taken 
to mean a pressure of 14.7 lb. per sq.in., which is the 
atmospheric pressure at sea level, under normal con- 
ditions. Roughly, atmospheric pressure at sea level is 
estimated at 15 lb. per sq.in. On that basis, a pressure 
of two atmospheres would be 30 lb.; three atmospheres, 
45 lb.; five atmospheres, 75 lb. per sq.in., etc. 

More correctly, the term “atmosphere” refers to the 
number of compressions to which a volume of air or 
gas is compressed. Owing to the decrease of atmos- 
pheric pressure as we ascend above sea level it is evident 
that an atmosphere at sea level will indicate a much 
greater pressure than an atmosphere at an elevation of 
10,000 ft. above sea level. At this altitude, the normal 
atmospheric pressure is 10.107 lb. per sq.in., or prac- 
tically two-thirds of what it is at sea level. 

Therefore, when five volumes of air or gas are com- 
pressed into one volume, at an elevation of 10,000 ft. 
above sea level, the resulting pressure would be 5 
10.107 equals 50.535 lb. per sq.in. In other words, five 
atmospheres, at this altitude, would mean a pressure 
of practically 50 lb. per sq.in., instead of 75 lb. per sq. 
in., the equivalent of five atmospheres at sea level. 

The pressure corresponding to 3,000 atmospheres at 
Taylor, Pa., where the elevation is practically 700 ft. 
above sea level and the normal atmospheric pressure 
14.3 Ib. per sq.in., is 3,000 «K 14.3 + 2,000 = say 214 
tons per square inch. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request.) 


Ques.—The quantity of air passing, at the bottom 
of a shaft, is 140,000 cu.ft. per minute and is divided 
into three splits as follows: 

Split A, 6 x 9 ft., 9,000 ft. long; split B, 6 x 9 ft., 
12,000 ft. long; split C, 6 x 8 ft., 6,500 ft. long. Find 
the natural division of this current of air between the 
three splits. 

Ans.—The sectional area, perimeter and length of 
the airway, in each split, are as follows: 

A, Area, 54 sq.ft.; perimeter 30 ft.; length 9,000 ft.; 
B, Area, 54 sq.ft.; perimeter, 30 ft.; length 12,000 ft.; 
C, Area, 48 sq.ft.; perimeter, 28 ft.; length 6,500 ft. 

In split calculations, the operation is much shortened 
by taking the lowest relative values of the areas, 
perimeters and lengths. For example, the relative areas 
of these three airways are 9, 9, 8; the relative perim- 
eters 15, 15, 14; and the relative lengths 18, 24, 13. 

Therefore, finding the relative potential factor for 
each split we have 

















a 5 Wee #19 ai xtc 
A, \e=9Vmse- os 1.643 
iE er ee 
B, = 9g eag = eg = 128 
ioe TONAL e” 
Total 4.743 


Then, since the quantity of air passing in each split 
is proportional to the potential for that split, we have 


1.643 ie ,. vel ae sie’. 
A, 4.743 xX 140,000 = 48,500 cu.ft. per min. 

1.423 , 
B, 4.743 “ 140,000 — 42,000 cu.ft.. per min. 

1.67% : 
C, £743 < 140,000 — 49,500 cu.ft. per min. 


Total 140,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—What should be the ratio of the diameter of 
the air cylinder to that of the steam cylinder, in order 
to compress air to 100 lb. per square inch, when the 
steam pressure of the boiler plant is 75 lb. per square 
inch, assuming the efficiency of the compressor at 80 
per cent? 

Ans.—The steam pressure at the boiler plant being 
75 lb. per square inch, allowance must be made for 
the drop in pressure in transmission to the steam cylin- 
der of the compressor. No data being given, we will 
assume there is a drop of 5 lb. between the boiler plant 
and the compressor, making the effective steam pres- 
sure 70 Ib. per square inch. Again, taking the efficiency 
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Examination Questions 


Answered by 


James T. Beard 


of the compressor at 80 per cent, to compress air to 
100 lb. per square inch, will require an estimated pres- 
sure of 100 — 0.80 — 125 lb. per square inch. In 
other words, the estimated ratio of pressure, steam to 
air, is 70:125; which is the inverse ratio of the 
area. Therefore, the area ratio, steam to air, is 
125: 70 — 1.7857. But the diameter ratio is equal to 
the square root of the area ratio, which makes the 


diameter ratio, steam to air, \/1.7857 — 1.33, showing 
that the diameter of the steam cylinder in this case, 
should be one-third !arger than that of the air cylinder. 
For example, a 9-in. air cylinder would require a 12-in. 
steam cylinder, on the assumed basis. 


Ques.—What gain is effected by using high-pressure 
steam expansively, rather than low-pressure steam at 
full stroke? 

Ans.—When steam is used expansively the valve 
closes the steam port before the piston reaches the end 
of its stroke. As a consequence, steam is admitted to 
the cylinder during a fraction of the stroke only, and 
a less quantity of steam is required. During the 
remainder of the stroke, after the valve has closed the 
port, the steam in the cylinder expands and not only is 
the work of this expansion saved, but the engine 
exhausts at a lower pressure than when steam is 
admitted during the full stroke of the piston. There 
is also less loss by condensation and greater efficiency 
results in the use of high-pressure steam. 


Ques.—How much work is done in raising 300 tons 
of coal up an incline 2,700 ft. long and rising 1 ft. in 
3, adding 40 per cent to the load, for friction? 

_Ans.—Adding 40 per cent gives a total estimated 
load, including friction, of 300 « 1.40 = 420 tons. 
Then, taking the rise as one foot vertical in three feet 
of inclined measurement, gives a total rise of 4 x 
2,700 — 900 ft. The total work performed in this 
case is, therefore, 420 «K 900 — 378,000 ft.-lb. 


Ques.—Give the breaking strain and safe working 
load of a plow-steel, hoisting rope seven-eighths of an | 
inch in diameter. State the factor of safety used. 

Ans.—The breaking strain of a one-inch, cast-steel, . 
6-strand, 19-wire, hoisting rope is 34 tons. Since the 
strength of wire rope is proportional to the square of 
the diameter of the rope, the breaking strain of a 
g-in. hoisting rope is 34(4)* = 26 tons. 

A suitable factor of safety in hoisting practice will 
depend on the depth and character of the hoist. Under 
ordinary conditions, when the depth of the shaft does 
not exceed 100 yards, a factor of safety of five will be 
sufficient. This would make the safe-working load, in 
this case, 4 * 26 = say 5 tons. 


Ques.—State an air condition that will cause distress 
while. at the same time, the air is chemically pure. 

Ans.—When the oxygen content of the air has been 
depleted and is less than normal, distress will be caused 
in breathing; and yet the air may be said to be chem- 
ically pure, as being free from noxious gases. 





— 








Coal Imports of Italy in 1919 


According to approximate statistics 
the total arrivals of coal for all Italy, 
Consul General David F. Wilber, Genoa 
reports, amounted in 1919 to 7,120,669 
tons. The following figures give the 
total imports of coal into Italy for 
each year from 1910 to 1919: 


Tons 
8,428,115 
9,595,832 

10,057,228 
10,873,608 
9,722,813 
ee eS ASE 8,348,176 

F 8.065,041 


ee 
woowoooowocwoo 


The imports for 1918 and 1919, al- 
though showing an increase over those 
of 1917, were far below the minimum 
amount necessary for Italian industry 
as shown by the pre-war figures. 


Foreign Markets 
and Export News 





The preceding table shows the total 
imports of coal for all Italy for 1919 
by months and countries of origin. 

The decrease in. the imports of 
American coal in December was due to 
the coal strike and consequent tempo- 
rary prohibition of export. 

According to the lists of the Com- 
missariat General for Fuel, the prices 
for coal during 1919 were, per ton, as 
follows, in lire: 











— — Lire per Ton —— = ral 
Type Jan. May July Sept. Oct. NOY; Nov. tralia. 

15 
English..... 200 175 240 210 180 355 395 
French....... 180 160 210 240 250 290 350 
American.... . 210 270 330 340 380 420 
Belgian. .... 240 270 280 355 395 
German..... 270 Rese ss 1395 


These prices, however, have been al- 
most always exceeded in the sales made 
by private importers and dealers; es- 
pecially for British coal. 





United 

Months England States France Belgium Totals 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
SETAC | es ee BB I4 10 Beier. hen: 32772 See 422,191 
MODIMAEY T : 0. es. . 495,568 2,127 9,294-' ae 503,989 
IEE Es 2 pd aot ey 393,810 9,638 9.990," eee 413,438 
April...::.. 400,359 26,184 039,5925 eee 466,135 
Maye. nets 2 gh otih.d & Ele RS a nan Ae A 510,582 37,258 a71,898 18,817 635,555 
URS FS ee fe eee ee ee 527,853 63,774 012,910 17,957 622,524 
111 0 a oon ee 454,386 115,291 74,460 12,573 586,710 
SUSIE) co, 6 alien es aii s <r tei Oe ee eee 335,676 250,428 a21,951 21,526 629,581 
PIURTNEUMMN cat Peg coe be vce ek She ae 362,119 346,195 a18,623 20,117 747,054 
VIET ECO 5 Boo ea Mi oa 266,280 510,099 6,830 783,209 
BURR OYTO NER tee ac scaachove acs, acefidhtgshecnun a. stya ue,ept 448,530 329,359 13,568 791,457 
LIENS. ces3.o qin SEReiee Oe eee Me ee 491,721 18,451 5,6 515,816 
CUGICIIES 20) SRS 2 re 5,076,303 1,705,804 221,520 117,032 7,120,659 


a In these figures are included the shipments of coal from the Sarre (via Domodossola) and up to the 


month of August the coal imported by rail. 





Mexico’s Annual Coal Output 
_ Amounts to 900,000 Tons 


Coahuila is the only state in Mexico 
which produces coal. Normal produc- 
tion is about 900,000 tons a year, but at 
present only about half that quantity 
is obtained and none is exported. The 
shortage is supplied from the Uni'‘ed 
States. Coal is not needed for heating 
purposes and charcoal is used for cook- 
ing. 





Imports of Coal at Rio Janeiro for 
First Quarter of 1920 


Figures for arrival of coal at Rio de 
Janeiro during the months of Januay, 
February, and March, 1920, according 
to a report from the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are 
as follows: 





American British 
Month Coal, Coal, Total 
Kilos Kilos Wilos 
PRAIA Y PISS Owe at ik fe 34,102,319 34,103,319 
February...... 38,386,151 32,723,969 | 71,110,120 
March........ 26,928,543 14,424,018 41,352,561 
SOLales.. 7. 27,7. 65,314,694 81,250,306 146,565,000 


During the same period in 1919, 128,- 
787,527 kilos of American coal were 
received and 27,448,461 kilos of British 
coal, making a total of 156,235,988 
kilos for the three months. 











Output and Shipments of 
Australian Coal 


A dispatch from Newcastle, Australia, 
says that during the month of April 
the total amount of coal mined was 
166,000 tons, of which 64,300 tons were 
shipped overseas. This last amount 
does not include bunkers. There were 
32,600 tons of coal supplied to overseas 
vessels for bunkers, the remaining num- 
ber of tons being consumed in Aus- 
Freight rates to the west coast 
during April were 90s. per Norwegian 
vessel and 87s. 6d. per American vessel 


February Belgian Coal Output 


According to a report by Consul Gen- 
eral Henry H. Morgan, Brussels, Bel- 
olum’s net production of coal during 
the month of February, the stocks up 
to March 1, 1920, as well as the average 
rersonnel employed in the pits and at 
the surface for each of the coal-mining 
districts and for the country in general, 
were as shown in the first table below. 

The production diminished in Febru- 
ary, 1920, compared with that of Jan- 
vary, 1920, in five districts, and in- 
creased only in the Province of Namur. 
On the whole the decrease was 9.9 per 
cent of the January production, which 
is accounted for by the fact that in 
January there were 27 workdays and 
only 24 in February. Besides, there 
was a strike in the Borinage region 
and also in a part of the Centre, which 
affected production. Stocks diminished 
93,517 tons during January. 

To permit a comparison with the 
normal production the second table 
is given, showing the elements relative 
to the year 1913, which was not affected 
by any particular influence. 


COAL PRODUCED IN BELGIUM, FEBRUARY, 1920 








Net pro- Stocks at 
duction for end of —Average number of workers— 
Districts February February employed 
Hainaut: Metric Tons Metric Tons Pits Surface Total 
Couchant de. Mons. +....::e0se eee ee 311,690 59,410 26,765 10,200 36,965 
Wertren. 2.0... Dies 2) Ae 290,120 38,740 18,970 7,738 26,708 
Charleroty)..00 30)... dae ee 602,530 229,390 33,432 17,330 50,762 
Namnr yt 54% 2600s. % > oa eee re 49,860 17,470 2,825 1,245 4,070 
Liegehecric coc. os os ow oS 412,750 50,980 27,866 10,948 38,814 
EAMDOUTS =<... ss. be 16,800 250 1,052 745 1,797 
ai ha} 21 erie e om gintetitye Bie 1,683,750 398,240 110,910 48,206 159,116 
COAL PRODUCED IN BELGIUM IN 1913 AND 1920 
Me Net Percent- 
Average production age in 
Provinces monthly for February 
production February 1920 
in 1913 1920 compared 
with 1913 
Hainaut: Tons Tons Per Cent 
Couchant de Mons. . ... cea eee eee tes tee ous, kor citi, oa as 364,200 311,960 85.6 
Contes: svi cae ec cc os SESE PERE, Bie dos So. tae e 303,830 290,120 95.5 
(id (Cn OU) ee 679,000 602,530 88.7 
INDUS oe cls ce alee cone OM Pee oe, 65,420 49,860 76.2 
Tidepert 095.6. 5. os ne ee eR rece To. Sek 5. 498,260 412,750 82.8 
TAMDOULE oo oo oie ob 0d eee CRM a.” cRui eco: REMY edb ras 16,800 > ae: 
Totaled ves hrce.... 2 UE A EER, ooo tne eee 1,910,710 1,683,750 88.1 
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Coal Exported from the Port of New York 
During April 


Shipments Are Larger Than for the Same Month of Three Preceding 
Years—Average Value of Anthracite Was $10.7 1 Per Ton 
and That of Bituminous $10.07 


Export shipment of coal and coke 
through the Port of New York during 
April of this year totalled 13,305 tons, 
with a valuation of $151,425. In April 
of 1917 the exports totalled 9,835 tons 
valued at $72,987; in 1918, 10,825 tons 
valued at $87,847, and last year there 
were 3,164 tons sent to foreign lands 
through the Port of New York which 
were valued at $27,407. 

The 9,637 tons of anthracite shipped 
from this port in April of this year were 
valued at $103,298, an average cost of 
more than $10.71 a ton, as compared 
with 1,695 tons shipped in the corre- 
sponding month of last year, valued at 





The average cost per ton of the 1,385 
tons of bituminous sent abroad during 
last April was a trifle less than $10.07 
as compared with a little more than 
$6.32 per ton in April of last year. 


The 2,283 tons of coke shipped in . 


April last cost $34,167, an average of 
$14.96 per ton, as compared with an 
average cost of more than $16.47 per 
ton for the 468 tons exported in April 
of last year. 

In 1917 the average price for anthra- 
cite sent abroad was $6.36; for bitum- 
inous, $10.37 and for coke $13.65. The 
average cost in 1918 was anthracite $7; 
bituminous $6.91 and coke, $26.47. 














$138,368, an average cost per ton of Shipments to the various countries, 
$7.88 plus. with the valuation, follow:— 
= Anthracite Bituminous Coke —————— 
1919 1920——. ——1920——. ——1919—— ——1920—~ 
Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
AZOTES Oe ha, Sa dee Ears eee 3 1,372 $13,720 SEM Rds DRT hovel 
Barbados; cerry aa an see 5 aS ogee Se nes ot 5 We Sa a eee ) CON eae 
Canada...... iii 261 $9,954 2,904 $26,197 4 CE ae us ee SME CE een PRM a ss 
Colombian, Eek Geet... Te ooo 15 $260 we 18 $515 Ret 
Costa Rita soreerer canes Pipe eh s,3 RA coxa Sah sisaqs tie 8 19 eS A Me TP se 
CUDA See ee re ee ZT SS OLS en Pavan srs * Bre eS Ae 49 $1,147 
Heusdoriswai ie. oe 02 HRS SERRE SS Sho ce as ee cc oa eee 23 65 
Eigyptt ee sk te ee ae 1,000 ZEUS, elney eae! Sere . 4s as eet... %. 
France... 4. ae? ee = Jade bogies Sn Se ao esveiee 395 5,600 2,174 32,000 
FrenchiWeles 23. abes 2 2,852 RS 2 Omer er ee, fc ae in Seen 8 06 90 
Italy. eetse 3 15 DOO ee tek Wnts. 5 an aeae, Se i 
Mexicos So eel ae ha one ri Nh Cet ne o ae ee.) 6g 32 223 
Newfoundland 404 3,234 100 (25 0we oe | Sak. Pr ae BK ee a ae 
B. V : 30 180 25 1 is Oe ae ret See WG eto | apetone 
Peru..... Bera Pe a ee sn ee eee ie 33 pel OAS ad nee oe x 
Port Afrien..,.0¢/reeheoss. one ae Te S16 27370 + ees URE Ms os. Fan 
SHLVAC OLE, ch rat ee Se oes Set inlet > eee i tee 4 96 2 52 
San Domingo Are 487 4,261 670 3,698 10 200 ae ep tare 
WWirtigiiays fee. <. cena: 50 740 ; Sighs ede ee 8 oe See eo 
Wenericla © hie ena. oor 2 De 3 40 i LO en 
Totals..... 1,695 $13,368 9,637 $103,298 1,001 $6,328 1,385 $13,960 468 $7,711 2,283 $34,167 








British to Export 80,000 Tons of 
Coal Monthly to South America 


Replying to a question in the House 
of Commons, W. C. Bridgeman, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, said it was not proposed to pro- 
hibit the export of coal from the Brit- 
ish Isles to South America. The quan- 
tity expected to be available for export 
to South America was approximately 
80,000 tons monthly, and directions had 
been given that that amount might be 
released from the South Wales dis- 
trict, 


Belgian Coal Production Nears 
Pre-War Volume 


Belgian coal production during the 
month of January reached 97.8 per cent 
of that month’s output in 1913, accord- 
ing to figures of the Mining Adminis- 
tration. This is the percentage for the 
total production of the kingdom. As 
to different districts, the percentage in 
January for the district of Mons was 
118 per cent, compared with 1913; that 
of the Centre district 101.8 per cent, 
Charleroi 93.8 per cent, Liege 85.3 per 
cent and Namur 75.2 per cent. The 
total production in January, 1920, was 
1,869,635 metric tons, or 321,000 tons 


more than in December, 1919, which 
month, however, was seriously affected 
by the strike in Hainaut. 


Output of Roumanian Coal Mines 
Is Inadequate 


Roumanian coal mines, according to 
compilations by the Near East division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, are not producing 
sufficient coal to meet the requirements 
of the railways. The decreasing output 
is reported to be caused chiefly by lack 
of labor and mining tools, together with 
the destruction caused by the Germans 
who mined the coal without consolidat- 
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ing the mine shafts. It has been sug- 
gested, says the Near East, that ex- 
perienced miners be brought from Ger- 
many to overcome this condition, as 
the local workmen are not professional 
miners. The railway managemént has 
been requested to furnish wagons for 
the transport of coal dust in order to 
correct the present congestion at the 
pit-head. It is said that the monthly ~ 
production will be raised from 14,000 
tons to 23,000 tons. 





Swiss Fuel Imports Still Lag 

A report on the foreign trade of 
Switzerland for 1919 by Trade Com- 
missioner H. Lawrence Groves, Zurich, 
gives imports of coal as 1,258,176 met- 
ric tons, compared with 1,158,508 met- 
ric tons in 1918 and 1,969,454 metric 
tons in 1913. Imports of coke amounted 
to 191,415 metric tons in 1919, 673,853 
metric tons in 1918 and 439,495 metric 
tons in 1913; briquets of all kinds, 
281,295 metric tons in 1919, 288,778 
metric tons in 1918 and 968,530 metric 
tons in 1913. 





Coal Imports of Austrian 
Republic 

According to data compiled by the 
research division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
imports by the Republic of Austria for 
the eight months ending October, 1919, 
included the following (in metric tons): 
Coal, 1,037,270; brown coal, 500,602; 
coke, 107,566; briquets, 10,621. 


Coal Being Discharged Quickly at 
Italian Ports 
Statistics supplied by the Ministry 
of Transportation in Rome to the 
Italian Government Commission in 
New York, gives an idea of the excel- 
lent situation prevailing at Italian 
ports, as can be seen from the quick 
discharge of coal in different ports 
during the month of May, 1920, by 
steamers controlled by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. : 
DAILY AVERAGE RATE OF DISCHARGE OF 
COAL AT ITALIAN PORTS 
(In Metric Tons) 


Leghorn.st kes, jhe be Savona........ 1,095 

Naples... =< Th, 060 Bridisrs. ee S70 

Civitavecchia... 1,062 Genoa;:.2: 9. ae 886 

Palermo........ 1,06C Ancona. sta. Ute 845 

Torre Annunzia- Venice... sane 784 
tao. shies cohe 1,032 


For all the above ports the daily 
average discharge was 950 metric tons. 


Coal Production in South Africa During March, 1920* 


(NET TONS) e 
Percentage 

of Waste Total Total Value Value 

No. of Waste Sorted Coal Realized per Ton 

Collieries Mined, Sorted, to Tons Sold, at Pit at Pit 

Province Producing Tons Tons Mined Tons Mouth Mouth 

Be d. 
Transvaal. ..:. eos eee 35 703,201 Hs 306 10.42 604,473 £170,737 Meri baht) 
Springs:-Brakpan Avea... . § 61,187 875 16.14 47,870 113,163 5+ pr. 09 
Middleburg Area........ 19 545,449 58 215 10.12 473,930 36,278 > O05 
Other Areas «).. -2 ee 11 96,565 8,216 8.51 82,673 21,296 5 1.82 
Cape.. 5 777 83 10.68 695 561 16° 1073 
Orange Free State. . 4 87,252 2,923 WS, 79,286 22,737 5 8.83 
Natal ees: os eee 27 390, 861 71,459 18.28 306, 506 180,971 11 9.70 

Union of South Africa.. 71 1,182,091 UG TIP W Gi ley wena ee 990, 960 375,006 


oe any production 1910-1919 inclusive and for January and February, 1920, was printed in Coal ‘age 


May 27, 1920. 


July 8, 1920 


Coal Operator Insures Lives of 


Underground Workers 


T its own expense, G. B. Markle Co. has insured 
until further notice the life of every underground 
coal mine worker in its employ, including underground 
foremen. This insurance, which is effective June 1, 
1920, does not take the place of compensation benefits, 
which will be continued as prescribed by the Pennsyl- 
vania State law. This insurance covers death from 
accident in the mines or away from the mines, and also 
death from sickness or disease. It is also payable dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured in regular installments 
in case he becomes permanently and totally disabled by 
accident or disease. 
- The amount of the insurance increases yearly accord- 
ing to the following schedule of continuous employment: 
In the first year, $500; second year, $600; third year, 
$700; fourth year, $800; fifth year, $900; sixth year, 
$1,000. 


Celebrate Edward Caldwell’s Thirty Years 
in Technical Publishing 


N TUESDAY evening, June 15, the business asso- 

ciates of Edward Caldwell, treasurer of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., publisher of Coal Age, and the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., tendered him a dinner at the 
Engineers’ Club to commemorate his thirty years of 
service with these companies. Mr. Caldwell became 
assistant editor of the Electrical World on June 15, 
1890, at which time Dr. Louis Bell was editor. 
- In June, 1894, Mr. Caldwell became business manager 
for the Street Railway Journal, the predecessor of 
the Electric Railway Journal, and he continued in this 
work until January, 1897, when he became associated 
with Hugh J. Grant, former Mayor of New York City, 
in street-car advertising. In January, 1899, he returned 
to the McGraw Publishing Co. and took charge of 
the book department. ; 

Two years ago Mr. Caldwell became treasurer of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., at the same time retaining his con- 
nection with the book company. 

Mr. Caldwell has always kept closely in touch with 
electrical engineering progress, and for many years 
has been a member of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


Transatlantic Liner Returns to Service 
Equipped to Use Oil Fuel 


FTER an absence of nearly a year, during which 

time the vessel has been reconditioned through- 
out, the White Star liner Olympic will re-enter the 
passenger service between New York, Cherbourg and 
Southampton fitted for the consumption of oil fuel— 
the largest steamer in the world so equipped. 

The selection of oil fuel as a motive power for this 
steamer was made after exhaustive tests. The opera- 
tion of converting the Olympic’s 195 furnaces from coal 
to oil fuel to provide steam in the twenty-nine boilers 
was a huge undertaking, 4,000 men having been em- 
ployed for several months installing special machinery 
for this purpose. 

The oil-carrying capacity of the ship is estimated at 
50,000 barrels, which will be stored in the cellular com- 
partments between the ship’s double bottoms. The 
steamer will require about 25,000 barrels on each voy- 
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age, the quantity varying slightly according to speed. 
The International Mercantile Marine Co, is reported 
to have negotiated contracts recently for large deliveries 
of fuel oil for all its oil-burning steamers, including 
the Olympic. The installation of oil, which is loaded 
by gravity or pumped from tankers, is expected to 
eliminate delays heretofore caused by bad weather and 
other unusual conditions, which frequently interfered 
with coal loading, and also will eliminate dust and 
cinders on the deck. The oil is blown in a fine spray 
under each furnace, and cleaning out of the furnaces, 
which had to be done regularly when coal was used, will 
no longer be necessary. 


Members Appointed to Council of 
National Defense 


R. F. G. COTTRELL, director of the Bureau of 

Mines of the Department of the Interior, was 
appointed by Secretary John Barton Payne to represent 
him on the interdepartmental defense board of the 
Council of National Defense. Dr. Cottrell will succeed. 
Dr. Van H. Manning, who served on the board from. its 
creation until he resigned from the Government service 
to become technical director of the division of research 
of the American Petroleum. Institute. 

‘thelbert Stewart, of the conciliation division of the 
Department of Labor, has been appointed by Secretary 
William B. Wilson to represent him on the same board. 
Mr. Stewart will succeed Dr. Royal H. Meeker, chief 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

These are the first changes in personnel on the inter- 
departmental defense board since its creation. The di- 
rector of the council, Herbert N. Shenton, who is chair- 
man of the board, stated that the activities of the council 
were so urgent that it probably will be necessary for 
the board to continue to meet each Wednesday morning 
during the summer. 

The board with its newly elected members met June 
23 to consider a preliminary report on the bituminous- 
coal industry which is being prepared by the council 
in co-operation with the U. S. Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, the U. S. Geological Survey and various other 
Government agencies. 


Bureau of Mines Coal Laboratory To Be 
Moved to Pittsburgh 


HE Bureau of Mines is moving its fuel-testing 

laboratories from Washington to Pittsburgh, where 
they will be consolidated with the work done in the 
latter location. This is a move in the general 
program of the bureau to have all of the executive 
offices in Washington but the laboratory work in the 
field stations. 

The laboratories which are to be moved are the 
development of the old U. S. Geological Survey tech- 
nological branch, which was transferred to the Bureau 
of Mines when the latter institution was formed some 
years ago. This laboratory has been handling the 
routine testing of about three hundred to five hundred 
coal samples per month for proximate analysis and 
B.t.u. determination. The research work on coal test- 
ing, all ultimate analyses and the overload of routine 
work have been done at Pittsburgh for some time. This 
change merely brings together all parts of the coal 
testing. 
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Anthracite Mine Workers’ Argument for a Larger 


Wage Presented by Jett Lauck 


By Going Back to 1881 Lauck Attempts to Show Anthracite Mines Run Less 
Steadily than Bituminous — He Presents Figures to Prove Hard-Coal Mine 
Workers Are Paid Less Than Soft and Argues They Should Be Paid More 


recommenced on Monday, June 28, after an 

adjournment from the previous Thursday. W. 
Jett Lauck, statistician for the United Mine Workers of 
America, was ready to present testimony on behalf of 
the mine workers, the information including twenty- 
one exhibits. The first fourteen related to wages and 
the establishment of a living wage, while the last seven 
related to the profits made by the operators. 

Mr. Warriner for the latter objected to the presenta- 
tion of the last seven exhibits as immaterial and not 
dealing with the issue before the commission. Dr. 
Thompson, the chairman, took these exhibits under 
advisement and said the commission would hear argu- 
ments later as to whether or not the exhibits as to profits 
should be presented. 

Mr. Lauck then resumed his testimony and commenced 
the presentation of the exhibits to the commission. On 
the Thursday preceding this session the mine workers 
had presented two exhibits showing the wages actually 
received by the employees and so Mr. Lauck presented 
his first exhibit as No. 3. It will be noted that the 
twenty-one exhibits mentioned above do not correspond 
to the number of the exhibits as presented in this ar- 
ticle, for a number of supporting papers and books were 
introduced and they were consecutively numbered with 
the twenty-one exhibits. 


[ee meetings of the Anthracite Wage Commission 


PRESENTS ARGUMENT FROM A PAST CONDITION 


Exhibit No. 3 shows the “Irregularity of Employment 
in the Anthracite Industry.”’ It declares that the aver- 
age number of days employed was 212 in the period 
1881 to 1919, whereas the Pennsylvania bituminous 
mines worked 229 days and the bituminous mines 
throughout the United States averaged 216 days in the 
same period. In other words, Jett Lauck would try to 
show that the anthracite workers have not had the same 
opportunity to work that the bituminous workers have 
had and that if it had not been for the war period this 
discrepancy would have been greater. He argues in 
his exhibit that during the last few years the increase 
in employment was due to labor shortage and war con- 
ditions. 

Exhibit No. 4 shows ‘Comparison of Earnings and 
Wage Rates in the Anthracite and the Bituminous Mines 
of Pennsylvania.” In a table it shows that the average 
earnings for all employees of the anthracite field were 
less than the earnings for the bituminous fields during 
the period 1903 to 1919. Then it goes to show by sepa- 
rate occupations that the individual wages of the bitu- 
minous workers are class by class higher than the wages 
for the anthracite workers class by class. Mr. Lauck 
asserts that the anthracite industry is a more skilled 
industry than the bituminous and that the wages of 
the anthracite miners should be at least equal to, if 
they do not exceed, those of bituminous miners. 

Exhibit No. 5 discusses the “Average Full-Time 
Weekly Earnings in the Anthracite Coal Mines of Penn- 


sylvania.” This exhibit is an amplification of the pre- 
vious one and with those following up to No. 12 makes 
comparisons in the costs of living and wages in different 
localities. These exhibits will therefore be listed with 
little comment. 

Exhibit No. 6 is entitled ‘Wage Rates in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Buffalo.” It makes com- 
parison of the wages paid in several industries con- 
ducted in those cities. Exhibit No. 7 covers “Wages 
in Various Industries and Occupations, 1914 to 1920,” 
and exhibit No. 8, “The Changes in Cost of Living and 
Prices.” This shows that the cost of living since 1914 
has increased 104 per cent. 

Exhibit No. 9 argues that there is an “Improbability 
of Any Decrease in Prices and Cost of Living,” while 
exhibit No. 10 confines itself to ‘Food Prices, Scranton, 
Pa.” This exhibit and that numbered eight show that 
as regards high prices Scranton ranked fifteenth in the 
cities and shipbuilding centers of the United States. 
The latter are unfavorably distinguished by the high 
cost of living that obtains in them. 

Exhibit No. 11 is entitled “Income and Expenditures 
in the Families of Anthracite Mine Workers,” the suc- 
ceeding exhibit, No. 12, discussing “The Relationship 
Between Rates of Pay and Earnings and the Cost of 
Living in the Anthracite Industry of Pennsylvania.” It 
declares that the rate of pay of the contract miner had 
increased 81.3 per cent since 1902 and from 1914 49.8 
per cent, but that since 1914 the increase in the cost of 
living had amounted to 104 per cent and the miners had 
been compelled to stand the difference. 


STEADIER WorK HAD SUPPLEMENTED ADVANCE 


A diagram was presented which shows this graphi- 
cally. S. D. Warriner and O. F. Huber made objections 
to this table, asserting that it did not show the exact 
conditions, for they said that the miner and the laborer 
had been given sufficient extra work to enable them to 
make up for this deficit. Mr. Lauck claimed that the 
men should not be forced to make up any such deficit 
by additional work. 


Exhibit No. 13 is entitled “The Sanction for a Living 


Wage.” This exhibit is divided into two parts, the 
first being headed “The verdict against the old theory 
of wages; against the determination of rates of pay 
through the alleged unhampered forces of supply and 
demand.” 
from various speeches and books. Among those quoted 
are “What Happened to Europe,” by Frank A. Vander- 
lip; I. M. Rubinow’s “The Trend in Real Wages,” and 
“Sociology and the Modern Social Problems,” by Charles 
A. El!wood. 

The second part of this exhibit is entitled “The Liv- 
ing Wage.” It quotes extensively from speeches, books 
and reports made by official organizations and agencies 
in the United States; it gives legislative enactments, 
state, national and international, favoring the principles 
enunciated; it quotes court decisions and arbitration 


This is supported by a number of quotations 
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awards and the opinions of public men and women; the 
statements of economists and men of leading in the 
church, the joint agreements of capital and labor, the 
declarations of employers, of organized labor and the 
planks in political party platforms. 


Not “WuHy A LIVING WAGE?” But “WHAT IS A 
LIVING WAGE?” 


Mr. Warriner and Mr. Lauck both called attention to 
the fact that both sides of this controversy were agreed 
that labor was entitled to a living wage, but the point 
to be brought out was, “What is a living wage?” Mr. 
Lauck said this exhibit was presented for the informa- 
tion of the commission and not as meeting any existing 
controversy as to the right of the working man in the 
mines to receive a living wage. 

Exhibit No. 14 was entitled “What Happened to 
Europe,” by Frank A. Vanderlip. This exhibit and all 
of the following up to No. 18 were books or pamphlets 
enlarging on exhibit No. 13. For this reason the titles 
of these exhibits will be given and no remarks made 
upon them. They are: Exhibit No. 15, “Report Immi- 
gration Commission, Vol. 16”; exhibit No. 16, ‘““‘Work- 
ing Men’s Standard of Living, Philadelphia’; exhibit 
No. 17, “The Living Wage,” by Father Ryan. 


“SECONDARY WAGE DEPENDING ON CAPACITY” 


It is interesting to note a quotation which found place 
in exhibit No. 13. It is headed ‘Conclusions Reached 
by a Group of Twenty British Quaker Employers; from 
the Survey, Nov. 23, 1918.” It runs: “The principle is 
held down that a minimum or basic wage should be 
established in every industry and that there should be a 
secondary wage depending upon the capacity of the 
worker.” It seems rather unusual that a labor union 
should use the latter part of this quotation in one of 
its exhibits, as it has been in general opposed to payment 
for ability and results in any form, but this quotation 
was particularly noted by Mr. Lauck. 

The commission adjourned at 4 p.m. on Monday and 
reassembled the following morning at 10 o’clock when 
Mr. Lauck resumed his presentation of exhibits to the 
commission. The three of these were: Exhibit No. 18, 
“Standard of Living’ (budgetary studies); exhibit 
No. 19, “Cost of Living in a Coal Town”; exhibit No. 
20, “What a Living Wage Should Be.” The mine work- 
ers quote with great zest this last exhibit, which pur- 
ports to show what a living wage should cover, and 
what is the cost of maintaining a family of five in 
Washington. It is a report made for the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


WHAT Is A FAIR BASIS OF DECENT LIVING? 


The budget gives the minimum wage needed to sup- 
port a government employee and his family if the fol- 
lowing items are to be supplied: 1. A sufficiency of 
nourishing food for the maintenance of health, particu- 
larly of the health of children. 2. Housing in low-rent 
neighborhoods and with the smallest possible number 
or rooms consistent with decency, but with sufficient 
light, heat and toilet facilities for the maintenance of 
health and self-respect. 3. The upkeep of household 
equipment, such as kitchen utensils, bedding and linen, 
necessary for health, but no provision for the purchase 
of additional furniture. 4. Clothing sufficient for 
warmth, of a sufficiently good quality to be economical, 
but with no further regard for appearance and style 
than is necessary to permit the family members to ap- 
pear in public and in their narrow social circles without 


. studies referred to. 
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slovenliness or loss of self-respect. 5. A surplus over 
the above expenditures which would permit of only a 
minimum outlay for such necessary demands as: a. 
Street-car fares to and from work and necessary rides 
to stores and markets. b. The keeping up of a modest 
amount of insurance. c. Medical and dental care. d. 
Contributions to churches and labor or beneficial or- 
ganizations. e. Simple amusements, such as moving 
pictures once in a while, occasional street-car rides for 
pleasure, some Christmas gifts for the children, etc. 
f. Daily newspaper. 

Mr. Lauck elaborated on this budget at some length, 
explaining just what each item covered. In this same 
exhibit were presented a list of other budgets that had 
been prepared by various individuals and organizations 
and these were brought up to date by increasing the 
amounts by the percentage of increase in the cost of 
living since they were prepared. These budgets were 
based on provision of a bare subsistence level and on 
one assuring, at least. a minimum of comfort to the 
persons affected. The average for the minimum-com- 
fort level was stated as approximately about $2,200 a 
year for a family of five. 


Six DOLLARS A DAY LESS THAN $2,200 A YEAR 


Mr. Lauck then pointed out that the minimum wage 
that the United Mine Workers demanded was extremely 
reasonable as all they sought was a lower limit of $6 
per day, which, based on a working year of 300 days, 
made a minimum wage of only $1,800 per year, or $400 
less than the minimum-wage level. Mr. Lauck also 
pointed out the fact that the anthracite mine workers 
at no time had received a working year of 300 days, 
that during 1919 the men had worked only about 
252 days. This fact was disputed by the operators. 

Mr. Warriner tried to establish the fact that if there 
was an increase in wages it would have a tendency to 
increase the cost of living and that if it did the mini- 
mum living wage that had been provided for would not 
then be sufficient and the case would be in the same 
position that it was at present. Mr. Lauck would not 
agree to that argument, declaring that he thought that 
prices would not advance with an increase of wages. 


CAN A LIVING WAGE BE SET ARBITRARILY? 


In further support of the need of a living wage Mr. 
Lauck presented exhibit No. 21, ‘‘Practicability of a 
Living Wage.” Mr. Warriner inquired whether at any 
time wages had actually been fixed in accord with the 
Mr. Lauck answered this by point- 
ing out that a minimum wage had been set to conform 
with the budget in the case of the street cleaners in 
New York and the employees of the Seattle and Tacoma 
street railways and also by the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. 

Exhibit No. 22 was “The Trade Union as the Basis 
for Collective Bargaining.” This exhibit caused more 
discussion than all the preceding ones together, and 
at times the temperature of the room notably rose. Up 
until this time the proceedings had been rather slow and 
uninteresting but the injection of this matter much 
enlivened the session. 

Mr. Lauck endeavored to show that the trade union 
was the proper vehicle to make a collective bargain and 
in support of this presented numerous quotations and 
the experiences of many persons and associations. The 
exhibit is divided into nineteen parts: Statesmen (in- 
cluding Wilson, Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes and Hoover) ; 
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the church, the government, the law, the national agree- 
ment, the organized employer, historians, economists, 
social scientists, journalists, the peace treaty, the Re- 
publican platform, the employer, the President’s First 
Industrial Conference, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Industrial Workers of the World, the war and 
labor, foreign recognition and the growth of unionism. 
After Jett Lauck had completed the reading of numer- 
ous extracts from this exhibit Mr. Warriner requested 
that Mr. Lauck state whether he was trying to demon- 
strate any other point than the fact that collective bar- 
gaining was good in itself but that it was better when 
taken in connection with the labor union. 


ARGUMENT ON UNION RECOGNITION GREW WARM 


Then the argument started and at times became 
warm. Mr. Warriner wanted to know if Mr. Lauck 
did not approve of the collective bargaining that had 
been taking place in the anthracite field since 1902. 
Mr. Lauck stated that it was good but it would have 
been better if the operators had bargained with the 
United Mine Workers of America. Mr. Warriner then 
stated that the United Mine Workers had acted for 
the men. Mr. Murray and Mr. Dempsey took exception 
to this, declaring that the United Mine Workers had 
not acted for the men as a body, but as individuals 
posing as representatives of the Anthracite Coal Work- 
ers’ Association, which was really a non-existent or- 
ganization. They declared that the mine operators would 
not deal with the United Mine Workers of America. 

The United Mine Workers had assumed the burden 
of the contract that had been made between the non- 
existing body of the Anthracite Coal Workers’ Asso- 
ciation and had seen that it was complied with, but 
now, after eighteen years of carrying out an agreement 
in the name of a body not existing, the United Mine 
Workers felt that they should be recognized and be 
allowed the check-off and the closed shop. Mr. War- 
riner declared that Mr. Mitchell, formerly president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, had signed the 
contracts in that capacity, but Messrs. Dempsey, Mur- 
ray and Kennedy took exception, asserting that Mr. 
Mitchell did not sign for the United Mine Workers of 
America but as representing, through the board of 
conciliation, the imaginary Anthracite Coal Workers’ 
Association. 

Further, Mr. Kennedy averred that if the United 
Mine Workers had lived up to the contracts that had 
been ‘signed in the past the board of conciliation for 
the anthracite region would have gone out of existence 
a number of times, as in many cases a majority of the 
mine workers were not members of the association, 
which fact annulled the agreement for the board of con- 
ciliation. 


ANOTHER Too BUSY CHAIRMAN Must Go EARLY 


As 4 p.m. was approaching the chairman of the com- 
mission called a halt in the proceedings, it being his 
intention to leave on the 5 p.m. train for Ohio. In 
consequence Mr. Lauck presented exhibits 23 to 26 
without any comment, thus affording the operators in 
the period prior to the re-assembling of the commis- 
sion, Wednesday, July 7, a chance to study the docu- 
ments and prepare their reply. 

Two of the exhibits just mentioned were: Exhibit 
No. 23, “The Report of the Anthracite Coal Commission 
for 1902,” and Exhibit No. 24, “The Sanction for the 
Eight-Hour Day.” The latter exhibit covers 87 pages 
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and contains the opinions of many individuals as to the 
reason for upholding the eight-hour day. It starts with 
a discussion of the trend toward that length of work 
per day in the United States and foreign countries. 

Then it discusses the eight-hour day and its relation 
to output, and tries to show that a greater output is 
attained with the eight-hour day than with longer hours 
and gives actual figures to prove it, these figures being 
compiled from fifteen sources. The eight-hour day is 
considered also from its social side. The results of a 
study of the short working day in English coal mines 
are then shown and the exhibit is concluded by general 
statements, recommendations and decisions on the 
shorter working day. 


DILATE ON HAZARDS OF ANTHRACITE MINING 


The other exhibits were: Exhibit No. 25, “A Brief 
by Justice Brandeis, U. S. Supreme Court, on the Shorter 
Work Day,”.and exhibit No. 26, “Occupation Hazard of 
Anthracite Miners.” In this exhibit it is shown that 
anthracite mining is a hazardous occupation and eleven 
conclusions are reached: 

(1) A prominent authority states, “‘Probably no 
industry is so subject to exceptional hazards as the coal 
industry.” (2) The general mortality of the anthracite 
miner is distinctly above the average for all occupied 
males. (3) A large and representative insurance com- 
pany will accept miners only if they pay rates such 
as are required of normal individuals who are sixteen 
years older than the insuring miner and even then it 
will permit them to have no cheaper form of policy than 
a twenty-year endowment. Only one other occupation 
is subject to more drastic conditions. (4) The direc- 
tor of the U. S. Bureau of Mines stated, ‘““‘The hazard 
of coal mining is undoubtedly on the increase.” (5) 
The latest anthracite report of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines states that in spite of increased inspec- 
tions there has been no decrease in the fatalities about 
the mines. (6) A bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics states, “Throughout every year of the working 
period of life the mortality of coal miners includes a 
relatively much higher proportion of deaths from acci- 
dents than is found to prevail among all occupied males.” 
The State Insurance Department of Pennsylvania found 
that anthracite mining had the highest accident rating 
of all industries under the Compensation Act, with but 
on exception, viz., iron construction. (7) The personal- 
accident insurance companies impose strict limitations 
on the occupation of coal miner and will grant only a 
minimum amount of insurance. For the same money, 
printers and machinists are given five and six times as 
much insurance protection as is afforded the coal miner. 
(8) The leading causes of death are respiratory diseases 
and industrial accidents. (9) The non-fatal accidents 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite field in 1916 disabled 
about one-sixth of the entire working force for a greater 
or less period. The report of the Pennsylvania State 
Health Insurance Commission states that ‘the total 
sickness rate among miners was 8 per cent higher than 
the general rate for white adult males.” (10) Where 
the injury did not cause death, it most frequently 
caused disability in the arms and legs, resulting on 
recovery in an inability’ to resume mine work. (11) 
The report of the Pennsylvania State Commission on 
Old Age Pensions states, “Miners age prematurely.” 
The balance of this exhibit elaborates on these points 
and explains them more fully. 
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To Confer on Prepayment of Freight on 
Coal for Canada 


REPAYMENT of freight charges on coal for 
Canada is to be the subject of a conference in the 
near future. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
designated Commissioner Hall to make the necessary 
arrangements for a meeting of those concerned in this 
matter. The date has not been set, but it is expected 
that the conference will be held this week. 


Make Application for Water Power Before 
Commission Is Perfected 


HE Federal Power Commission, which will admin- 

ister the new Water-Power Act, has received applica- 
tions for more than 500,000 hp., despite the fact that the 
commission’s machinery has not been established. 

The President has designated Secretary Baker as 
chairman of the commission. The other members are 
Secretaries Payne and Meredith. They are expected to 
name the executive secretary during the week of July 
12. It is understood that O. C. Merrill, the chief 
engineer of the forest service, has been agreed upon for 
the position. 


Technicalities Delay Purchase of Needed 
Railroad Equipment 


IFFICULTIES have been encountered which have 

prevented any portion of the railroads’ revolving 
fund being used in the purchase of new equipment. Of 
the $300,000,000 of the revolving fund, $125,000,000 was 
apportioned for the purchase of equipment. It now 
develops that the Treasury cannot accept equipment 
notes. Under the present practice it would be neces- 
sary to have the amount covered by first mortgage 
funds. ‘In the case of the railroads, however, this is 
impossible. There are first, second and third mortgages 
outstanding against most railroads. It may be that the 
permission of all bondholders will have to be secured 
before security acceptable to the Treasury Department 
can be issued. 


Shift in Demand for Coal Held Responsible 
For Trouble 


ISINTERESTED coal specialists in the service of 

the Government attach great importance, in 
analyzing the coal situation, to the readjustment of 
distribution which has been made necessary by the 
changed conditions which have grown out of the war. 
The coal industry is called upon to lay down at tidewater 
10,000,000 or 15,000,000 more tons than ever has been 
the case before. Even before the increase in exports 
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the demand for coal in the East and the difficulties of 
transportation were reducing the quantities of west- 
bound coal. 

Under present conditions there is a strong tendency 
to give up Lake business so that more coal can be sent 
East. It is believed that this tendency will increase and 
that it will be left more and more to Illinois and 
Indiana to supply the Northwest. New England is cer- 
tain to suffer in the same way, although it is fully 
recognized that New England has a prior lien on 21,000,- 
000 tons of coal a year. Not more than 10,000,000 of 
that amount can move by rail without interfering too 
severely with the use of the railroads for distributing 
New England’s manufactured products. As a result 
11,000,000 tons of New England’s coal must move by 
tidewater in normal years. 

These same specialists point to the labor troubles on 
the railroads as the basic cause of insufficient coal pro- 
duction and suggested that if those interested would 
bring the same amount of pressure to bear on the Rail- 
road Labor Board as has been brought against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they would be strik- 
ing closer to the seat of the present trouble with coal. 
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Assigned Cars Are Ordered by I. C. C. for 
Public Utility 


IELDING to the insistence of public utility com- 

panies, the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 30 issued Service Order No. 8, which gives a 
priority to the Philadelphia Electric Co. for 12,000 tons 
of coal. That the commission will be called upon to 
issue a very large number of similar orders is not 
doubted. _ 

The order is unique for today, in that it is for the 
benefit of an individual shipper. It gives the impression 
that the commission has gone beyond the law which pro- 
vides for dealing with the carriers’ business. It reopens 
the many difficult questions which confronted the Priori- 
ties Board during the war. Such a policy will require 
differentiation between essential and non-essential 
industries and it is predicted that several additional 
acres of office floor space will be required to house the 
employees who will be necessary if the practice is con- 
tinued. 

The order is as follows: 

It appearing, in the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that because of a shortage of equipment and 
congestion of traffic, aggravated by unfavorable labor con- 
ditions which exist upon the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. and the East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co., each 
of which is a common carrier by railroad subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, an emergency exists which re- 
quires immediate action with respect to the transportation 
of bituminous coal for the Philadelphia Electric Co., a public 
utility which operates lighting and electric power systems 
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of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., upon the continued opera- 
tion of which depends the peace, health and welfare of the 
people of that city; 

It further appearing that the said Philadelphia Electric 
Co. has not a sufficient supply of coal with which to continue 
the operation of the lighting and electric power system in 
Philadelphia and may shortly be obliged to cease and dis- 
continue such operation unless immediate relief is afforded 
in the transportation to it of bituminous coal: 

It is ordered that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 
East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co. be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to assign cars to the Rock Hill Coal 
& Iron Co. for the transportation by said common carriers 
of approximately 12,000 tons of bituminous coal now above 
ground to be shipped by that company from Orbisonia, Pa., 
to the Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., at the 
rate of twenty cars per day for twelve consecutive working 
days beginning with July 1, 1920, excluding Sundays and 
legal holidays, in addition to and without regard to the 
existing ratings and distributive shares for the mines upon 
said railroads. 

It is further ordered that all rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of said common carriers by railroad with respect to car 
service are hereby suspended insofar only as conflicting 
with the directions hereby made. 





E. A. Holbrook Appointed Assistant Director 
Of Bureau of Mines 


LMER ALLEN HOLBROOK has been appointed 
assistant director of the Bureau of Mines. He 


succeeds Dr. F. G. Cottrell, who recently became director 
Mr. Holbrook was born at Pittsfield, 
His early. education was 
His higher 


of the bureau. 
Mass., forty years ago. 
obtained at the public schools of that place. 
education was 
secured at the 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
from which institu- 
tion he was gradu- 
ated in 1904, after 
having completed 
his course in mining 
engineering. Prior 
to his graduation 
from the Institute 
he worked in mines 
in Montana and was 
a member of one of 
the locals of the 
Western Federation 
of Miners. 

Mr. Holbrook’s first position after leaving college 
was with the Standard Ore Co. in Montana, where he 
served as a sampler and underground surveyor. His 
next position was as superintendent of Ruby Gulch 
Mining Co. at Zortman, Mont. Later he served in the 
same capacity for the Gould Mines Co. at Gould, Mont. 
In 1907 he was made general superintendent of the 
Daly Reduction Co. at Hedley, British Columbia. At 
that time the Daly Co. was the largest producer of gold 
in the Dominion of Canada. After three years with 
this company Mr. Holbrook began a general practice 
as an examining engineer. He reported on properties 
in Nevada, South Dakota, Georgia, Ontario and Quebec, 
and was engaged for a time at Guanajuato, Mexico. 

In 1911 he established headquarters at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he designed and erected the mining 
laboratory for the Department of Technical Education 
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of the Province of Nova Scotia. During the three 
years he was at Halifax he did a general engineering 
practice, most of which was in coal mines. For a time 
he was in charge of the mining department of the Nova 
Scotia Technical College. 

In 1913 Mr. Holbrook joined the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as associate professor in the mining 
department. Two years later he was raised to the 
rank of professor in the same department.‘ During the 
several years he was associated with the University of 
Illinois he carried out important engineering and 
investigational work in the coal mines of the Middle 
West. In 1917 he was made supervising mining engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Mines and was placed in charge 
of the Middle West coal field station at Urbana, IIl. 


Stocks of Bituminous Coal 


T THE request of the U. S. Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, and largely with the help of funds pro- 
vided by the commission, the Geological Survey, under 
the direction of F. G. Tryon, has conducted a rapid 
canvass of stocks of coal in the hands of representative 
consumers. Inquiries were sent out to a selected list of 


STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL ON HAND AT REPRESENTATIVE 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OTHER THAN STEEL AND 
BYPRODUCT PLANTS 


Feb. 29 and May 31, 1920 (Net Tons) 
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INepaaOnlc ae oo nti voua staat 161 90,773 291,679 269,407 3 3 
New Jersey........... 100 42,936 203,946 204,139 4 o 
Pennsylvania......... 125.951 13.867 290,026 315,911 2 2 
Maryland............ 28 12,448 35,209 29,678 2 2 
Delaware.. es 24 3,918 20,949 26,674 5 6 
District of Columbia... 11 1,132 fa Io's. 1,36 1 1 
West sag da a. avs 51 21,4€7 39,462 41,239 1 1 
Ohio. ew ceca Sout 40; 94,972 221,148 238,264 2. 2 
Triana ie 2t.: 105 45,639 131,314 104,848 2 2 
Dai isin Mat, rose ee, 148 106,941 313,145 248,059 2 2 
Michigan (b)........... 120 §=120,992 618,966 486,525 5 4 
Wiisconeiil ox cies Wises ie 96 40,886 170,262 111,621 4 Ze 
Minnesota (c)......... 54 18,417 145,091 92,436 7 5 
Towa. Pte 32 16,906 34,799 34,885 2 2 
North Dakota........ 6 5 1,160 989 2 1 
South Dakota... ae 4 143 1,255 605 8 4 
Nebraska. . oa 8 4,864 14,431 12,405 3 2 
Virginia. . a ae 38 11,225 28,574 41,678 2 3 
North Carolina. . rm 52 10,754 68,603 52,422 Cy 4 
South Carolina........ 46 4,231 28,055 32,211 6 7 
Georgians Mees. 30 3,514 25,803 16,780 7 4 
LOT TELA Ae exc i ssreilsjie oe age 13 513 324 1,494 4. 2 
Kentucky re se: 30 7,336 17,404 17,3035 “2e2 2 
Tennessee... 6c om. ote 68 15,814 55,346 39,651 3 2 
Alabama sis. serat 38 9,094 28,608 25,114 3 2 
Mississippi. .......... 28 1,104 6,79 ,274 6 4 
ETSRGUIET Serer oc henerere 84 31,930 108,291 86,401 3 2 
Kiansasie Gt ionic sce yet aD 15,144 47,250 49,633 3 3 
Oklahoma............ 17 3,654 31,016 33,795 8 9 
IATIRASISSS EONS Git. here 24 1,484 6,008 5,165 4 3 
TOURER: se, fo.c.5 ase sot 6 136 1,065 1,385 7 10 
"Rexdae) oie widens 56 4,771 8,571 4,522 1 1 
CGlOradg iia. s 2 ce ies 35 6,953 31,929 35,792 4 5 
New Mexico.......... 6. 2,708 14,072 22,890 5 8 
ATIZONSe or et aeiache 11 2,160 15,825 16,482 7 7 
Utah. . reel scat 25 7,923 34,817 18,840 4 2 
Nevada... bo Aelita % 8 3,842 16,650 11,921 4 3 
Wyoming. . ie Sect 3 78 477 3 6 4 
Montana’... 4.050. bebe 15 11,492 64,580 70,264 5 6 
Tetahaaeisyts v ostia sed 15 732 3,434 2,516 4 3 
Washington........... 13 2,392 10,669 10,144 4 4 
Oregons sehr tod aes 7 158 773 503 4 3 
Grand totals........ 2,486 1,004,240 3,859,309 3,389,066 3 3 





pga ee, q ; 
mo) alculated at average rate of consumption during March, April, and May 


0) Figures given include certain copper mines of Northern Peninsula. If the 
mines be eliminated the supply in hands of other consumers was 2 weeks on 
Feb. 29, and 3 weeks on May 3 

(c) Figures given include certain iron mines. If the mines be eliminated the 
supply <2 hands of other consumers was 3 weeks on Feb. 29, and the same 
on May 


cae 


July 8, 1920 


STOCKS OF GAS COAL ON HAND AT REPRESENTATIVE 
COAL-GAS PLANTS 
Feb. 29 and May 31, 1920 (Net Tons) 











i") s 
§ 2 
E gSs 
ao 
SS Ser 
3% Bes hans onikiand Weeks’ Supply 
ae 3 BS ons on Han Sn Hands 
State Za Eas Feb. 29 May 31 Feb. 29 May 13 
PPAING: VO 2 Ok 
New.Hampshire...... \ 3 901 10,059 9,417 11 10 
Massachusetts........ 9 6,572 46,002 18,169 if 2 
Rhode Island......... 2 4,097 30,247 24,283 7 5 
Connecticut.......... 2 1,827 14,490 9,988 7 5 
lol. 8a 6g Soba team 4 13,296 25,677 7,558 1 
New Jersey........... 2 144 486 201 3 1 
Pennsylvania......... 3 3,879 15,360 19,930 3 5 
Maryland 0. ccs... = 198 637 427 3 2 
LOIN Ge Ase oan 5 334 854 758 2 2 
hee a a ne 13 2,434 15,960 10,846 6 4 
HREOIOI Na Sesh 12 3,416 15,245 9,270 4 2 
Michigan «apap gs: 52 13 12,995 50,632 49,620 3 3 
WERGONEIN So che. oi. 2 2c 6 5,156 43,443 14,175 8 2 
Minnesota and North 
ee ee 3 1,941 3,732 942 2 
Iowa 2 AORRED 5 824 2,241 2,085 2 2 
Waveanian wane. See 6 2,208 1,846 2,794 ; 1 
North Carolina........ 5 813 2,717 4,015 {3 4 
South Carolina....... 2 271 857 472 3 1 
Georgia and Florida... . 3 2,050 2,636 rev pe) 1 3 
TS Sheth Os ge ee Bn 4 236 984 503 4 2 
BMBMTICHHEG: oc ects. ove 3 1,201 3,049 2,010 2 | 
Mabama sss kig: ita: 4 1,479 5,806 826 3 
Mississippi........... 3 470 1,559 Loe2 3 3 
Arkansas and Louisiana 2 112 874 539 7 4 
PLGA?» Aires we. TEN ote 8 2 285 740 1,233 2 4 
Coloradoand Utah..... 2 yl Ip 12,060 12,279 5 5 
Idaho and Washington. 5 2,811 12,004 11,190 4 4 
Grand totals........ 126 y ole Bi 320,197 222,805 4 3 
*A pproximate. 








consumers, most of them large, including byproduct coke 
ovens, iron and steel plants, other industrial consumers, 
coal-gas plants, electric public utilities, and retail coal 
dealers well scattered over the entire country. 

Because of the limited time available it was impos- 
sible to secure figures from all of the ninety-odd thou- 
sand commercial consumers in the country. By address- 
ing a limited list of about 5,500 plants it has been pos- 
sible practically to complete the survey within a month. 


While a number of the consumers addressed have not. 
yet furnished returns, the proportion received has been 


sufficient to justify the publication of preliminary fig- 
ures for the gas and electric utilities and for industrial 
consumers other than steel and byproduct plants. 
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In examining the tables shown herewith it must be re- 
membered that the figures of weeks’ supply on hand are 
necessarily averages, and that the conditions at par- 
ticular plants may depart widely from the average. Fur- 
thermore, the smaller the number of plants upon which 
the average is based, the greater becomes the chance 
that exceptional conditions at one plant may unduly 
influence the average. 








STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL ON HAND AT REPRESENTATIVE 
ELECTRIC UTILITY PLANTS 
Feb. 29 and May 31, 1920 (Net Tons) 


Maines fees os. ales - 
New Hampshire....... 
Vermont: eameen aoe. 3 
Massachusetts........ 
Connecticut.......... 
Rhode Island......... 
New ¥ Ofkiwtecc sc... s 
New Jersey.....-..... 
Pennsylvania. . 
Mary land teats wtevese tint 
Delawarereneera: sme... 
District of Columbia... 
West Virgmia......... 
Ohio st Seen ees 
Indiana .. detente: se: 
Illinois? seeeieets.. +: 
Michigans eae «8 cms O8 
WiSCOnsIi ade eases. ss 
Minnesotareeeee: =o \,- 
Iowan. ie 
North Dakota......... 
South Dakota....-.... 
Nebraska Ret i. .....i5% 
Virginians tec eus « 
North Carolina........ 
South Carolina........ 
Georgia reeset cis sk 
Floridateeeseen ese. 
Kentucky < a27 285 2. % 
Tennessee............ 
Alabamaand Mississippi 
Massourt sags). aae%. : 
Kansasteeontey aie oie 10s.0 
Okishoniats (eee. 2. 
Arkansase tou. «: 
TLouisiaiareeccee ties. 4 -.- 
Texasiniieseceten se es 
GColoradoss gst oSen% 
New Mexico........... 
Wyoming esi i erie. $2’. 
Montana and Washing- 
COD Suse eh ae. 





Grand totals........ 





*A pproximate. 








oo | 
E 2 
pahee 3 
whc -823 
ea OE. Weeks’ Supply 
® bsp * 
a2 gas Tons on Hand on Hand 
Zi 22  Feb.29 May31 Feb.29 May31 
2 120 789 1,021 6 8 
Aan * 1.224 3,654 3,475 3 2 
3 189 25 670 bees 3 
12. 19,925 77,989 103,650 3 5 
9 9301 27,909 54,339 2 5 
4° 5,290 24,946 36,675 4 7 
15 48,150 154,174 139,556 3 2 
19° 19,236. 43,895 65,227 2 3 
18 44195 119,926 141,523 2 3 
6 5,722 27,446 30,855 4 5 
2 1,643 4,720 5,406 2 3 
2-3. 978 7,217 4,512 7 4 
6 5,685 6,054 19,630 1 3 
25 42,000 -111,764 137,215 2 3 
26 23,077. 74,836 47,644 3 2 
20 59,206 = 212,754 118,494 3 2 
7 17,591 42,018 +~—-109,398 2 6 
8 10,533 67,463 40,920 6 3 
6 5,201 27,944 44,946 5 8 
22 12,963 «46,557 38,796 3 3 
5 1,000 2,427 3,163 2 3 
5 457 3,090 3,197 6 6 
8 5,090 16,006 11,819 3 z 
8~ 9,460  - IN,HI7-. 12,185 1 1 
3 461 4,337 2,922 9 6 
6. 1,836 4,741 4,550 2 2 
8 1,985 11,584 10,727 5 5 
4 403 2,500 3,158 6 7 
10 5,683 —s«*18,976 ~—-11,550 3 2 
Tee 2S ee el0,27 2 11,619 i 2 
16 5,031 42,635 50,251 8 10. 
5 7,180 36,266 19,458 5 2 
Oe 5 SIA hedd, 992 <5, 20,140 4 3 
6 * 462 1,400 1,681 3 3 
6 693 1,171 1,403 | 2 
Jens 2,854 4,418 7,914 I 2 
6 —*1,890 3,864 3,143 2 i 
9 6,984 12,902 ~—-13,710 i 2 
4 521 1,903 2,245 3 4 
SOGEY 157 1,734 2,393 1 2 
4 2,543. 21,948 +~—-31,700 8 12 
350 398,656 1,320,368 1,372,880 3 3 

















Horgan, Scranton, Pa. 


Anthracite Wage Commission Appointed by President To Settle Hard-Coal Labor Matters 


Ww. L. CONNELL : 
At one time mayor of Scranton, president 


NEIL FERRY 
Who represents on the Commission the 
United Mine Workers of America, or, as 
the operators would rather say, the An- 
thracite Coal Workers’ Association 


DR. W. O. THOMPSON 
Chairman of the commission and president 
of Ohio State University, 
pointed to represent the 
the public has in the controversy 


who was ap- 
interest which 


of the Connell 
chairman of the 
who will 


Board, 


Anthracite g C 
Anthracite Conciliation 
represent the operators 


Mining Co., 
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Panic Created by New England 
Priority and Reckless Bidding 


In Letter of Protest to Governors and I. C. C. Chair- 
man W. H. Williams Scores Action 
of Executives 


ROTESTING against the action of the governors of 

New England States in appealing to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief from the so-called coal 
shortage in those states, W. H. Williams, vice-president 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co., has written a letter to the 
governor of each of those states and also to Edgar E. 
Clark, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in which he says that the action of the state execu- 
tives, together with the action of some of the larger 
manufacturers in bidding any kind of a price for coal, 
is creating a state of panic. Mr. Williams says this is 
a buyers’ market. Addressing the governors of New 
England Mr. Williams on June 21, wrote: 


We have gotten into a buyers’ market, which originally 
started very largely through a desire of the people to get in 
a stock of coal in advance of an increase in freight rates, 
which it is believed will be anywhere from 25 per cent to 
35 per cent. 

While this is a practice which undoubtedly any business 
man would follow as a matter of economy, in this instance 
it has resulted in active competition for coal. This has in 
some measure disturbed the sources of supply of some 
people, and through a misunderstanding of the causes they 
have assumed it was due to the total coal produced being 
insufficient to meet current needs. I believe a review of the 
statistics will clearly show the contrary to be the fact. 

The action of the governors of the New England States 
in making an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and claiming an actual shortage in New England, 
together with the action of some of the larger manufacturers 
in bidding any kind of a price for coal, is creating a state of 
panic in the minds of the people rather than clarifying the 
situation and permitting of the matter being brought within 
proper lines. 

From this it is not to be understood that I would 
contend that some of the cities in New England may not be 
in need of coal or that particular industries may not have 
experienced some shortage of coal. Where this exists it is 
due to one of your industries bidding against another and 
thereby securing a greater supply than is needed for current 
requirements. The fact remains, however, that the New 
_England territory collectively has received more coal than 
was needed for current requirements, and it is this competi- 
tion in buying that has disturbed the distribution of coal 
and, to some extent, seriously and adversely affected the 
price to the consumer. 

I deem it most important that the facts themselves be 
assembled and so clearly presented to your people as to 
allay their needless alarm and permit of normal conditions 
being established at as early a date as possible. 


Mr. Williams had already, on June 17, written to Mr. 
Clark his view of the coal situation, in which he stated 
that the country—New England in particular—is really 
much better off as regards supplies than most people 
realize. His letter follows: 


I understand your commission now has before you the 
question of bituminous coal supply for this country, and in 
this connection I am endeavoring to prepare an analysis 
which I hope to send you within a couple of days. 

Bulletin 144 of the Department of the Interior, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, indicates production during the first 86 work- 
ing days, viz.: Jan. 1 to April 10, 1920, aggregating 
150,255,000 tons, being within 1,750,000 tons of the record of 
1917, within 19,000 tons of the year 1918 and an increased 
production over the corresponding period of 1919 of 
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31,525,000 tons. About this time labor troubles seriously 
embarrassed the railroads between New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, causing a sharp falling off in 
tonnage in the month of April. The railroads are rapidly 
getting back to normal. 

Notwithstanding the labor troubles in April, the produc- 
tion in no week was less than during the corresponding 
week of 1919, and each week after the middle of April has 
shown a decided improvement over the preceding week, so 
that Bulletin 152, for the week ended June 5, shows a pro- 
duction for the year to date of 221,043,000 tons, being within 
20,000,000 tons of the record of 1918; within 14,000,000 tons 
of the year 1917, the second largest year, and being an 
increase of 37,000,000 tons over the corresponding period 
of 1919. 

The chart in Bulletin 152 shows so decided an improve- 
ment as to indicate the probability of getting up to top 
production in three to four weeks. 

Concerning coal for export and the probable effect thereof 
on the domestic situation, Bulletin 151 indicates that during 
the first four months of 1920 there were exported through 
North Atlantic ports 4,551,000 tons, as against 8,291,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 1919. There is nothing 
in these figures indicating that the export situation is 
adversely affecting the local markets. 

Regarding bituminous tidewater shipments to New Eng- 
land, Bulletin 152 indicates for the first four months of 
1920 3,268,000 tons, as against 2,400,000 tons during the 
corresponding four months of 1919, and compared with 
3,859,000 tons during the corresponding period of 1918. 

Regarding lake shipments to the Northwest, Bulletin 152 
indicates that shipments from the beginning of navigation 
to the end of June 5, 1920, amounted to 1,992,000 tons, as 
against 4,967,000 tons in 1918 and 6,117,000 tons in 1919. 
With one-fifth of the season of navigation gone, the Lake 
movement is thus 2,975,000 tons behind 1918 and 4,125,000 
tons behind 1919. This is the only section of the country 
which, from the standpoint of supply, may be said to be 
embarrassed at this time or facing embarrassment for the 
coming winter. 

The several bulletins of the department indicate that in a 
general way the mines west of the Mississippi River are 
reasonably taken care of as to car supply, the only shortage 
of moment being reported from the State of Utah. The 
bulletins show as to the mines collectively that the total pro- 
duction is considerably in excess of last year, only 14,000,000 
tons behind 1917 and 20,000,000 tons behind 1916. When 
consideration is given to the fact that the amount exported 
is 3,700,000 tons less than in 1919, it must follow that the 
amount available for domestic consumption is now in excess 
of 40,000,000 tons over the corresponding period of 1919. 

In this connection I enclose herewith copy of my letter of 
Feb. 6, 1918, to Dr. Garfield, then U. S. Fuel Administrator, 
analyzing the anthracite and bituminous coal tonnage mov- 
ing into New England via the various gateways. The letter 
shows the source of my information. . 

While the bulletins of the department indicate an increase — 
of approximately 33 per cent in the tidewater shipment of 
bituminous coal to New England over the first four months 
of 1919, they are slightly under the corresponding period of 
preceding years. This, however, is due to the diversion of 
coal from tidewater to rail routes. The information which 
I get from railroad men is that the quantity of coal moving 
via rail is in excess of previous years. We are hopeful 
within a few days of securing a statement of this tonnage 
with a view to clarifying the atmosphere as to the New 
England coal situation. 

During the year 1918 there was an overproduction of coal, 
with the result that at the close of that year many industries 
had a stock sufficient to carry them from two to eight 
months. The result was that in February and March, 1919, 
it was almost impossible to get the industries to purchase 
coal. In the first five months of 1919 I believe it will be 
found that no industry had to close down for lack of fuel. 
Therefore the very substantial reduction in tonnage in the 
forepart of 1919 as compared with 1918 is due to the over- 
stocking of 1918 and not due to inability of the mines to 
produce or the railroads to handle. 
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the Market 
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Weekly Review 


Increased Production Noted as a Result of Order No. 7—Prices in Fairmont and Pittsburgh 
Resume Upward Trend—Foreign Vessels Given One-Way Bunker Require- 
ments—Anthracite and Coke Output Improves. 


of June 26, with no material change anticipated 

in the week preceding the July 4 holiday, marked 
the initial effect of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order No. 7, giving preference to coal in the use 
of open-top cars. The commission will hold hearings 
this week to ascertain how order No. 7 is affecting 
other users of open-top cars, the particular object 
announced being to hear evidence on the abuse of such 
cars for use at the mines. 

The check in rising prices in Fairmont and Pitts- 
burgh was but temporary. As soon as coal thrown on 
the market by embargoes was absorbed prices recoy- 
ered and are still slowly gaining. There has been some 
speculation as to whether turning coal away from for- 
eign buyers would cause active bidding against New 
England, but no evidence of such has materialized at 
the present time. 

Exports are virtually embargoed. 


RR eraine: in the rate of production in the week’ 


Bunker coal for 


vessels under the American flag is freely permitted 
without restriction, but for ships under foreign flags, 
supplies are limited to one-way requirements. Coal 
is, of course, being loaded into vessels for export, but 
it is coal that was started from the mines prior to the 
effective date of order No. 6. 

Anthracite production and beehive coke output were 
both better in the last week of June than the week 
previous. 

The Geological Survey reports that stocks of gas coal 
held by 126 representative gas plants on June 1 were 
equivalent to three weeks and one day’s average sup- 
ply; for 350 central station and public utility plants 
stocks on June 1 were in the aggregate, if evenly 
divided, sufficient for three weeks and three days’ sup- 
ply to meet their requirements. 

Industrial plants (2,486 in number), other than 
iron and steel, held on the same date three weeks and 
three days’ supply. 


Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 



































Millions of Tons 



























































*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 

New England Priority Fails—Market 
Continues Strong with Prices Higher— 
Rail Movement Steadily Improves— 
Despatch at Hampton Roads Continues 
Slow—Anthracite Mines Feel Diversion 
of Cars—Effort Is Made to Help 
Shipments. 

Bituminous—The service order that 
was secured in behalf of needs in this 
territory has proved unavailing. There 
is nothing left for the New England 
Fuel Administrator to do but to rail 
against the shippers, including a large 
number who are regularly shipping coal 
to this market on their obligations but 
not at fabulous prices. As it stands, a 
careful reading of Order No. 6, in the 
first place would have saved much 
trouble and annoyance. 

Movement continues to show steady 
improvement, and the flow of empties 
from the New England roads increases 
week by week. The number of coal 
cars in New England has been greatly 
reduced in the past two months. 

As a rule steamer and barge des- 
patch at the Virginia terminals con- 
tinues slow. A large number of bot- 
toms reported for export coal are also 
waiting, although gradually turns are 
reached in line with the permits issued. 
In order to clear ships, some fancy 
prices have been paid at Hampton 
Roads. It is rumored that $17.50 was 
paid for one lot. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
F. 2 e mines, net 
ont & Gee J $10.25@$11.50 $10.75@$11.75 
F, 4 A Philadelphia, 
gross tons...... 13.25@ 14.75 13.85@ 15.10 
F.o.b. New Y ork, 
gross Lops...a... wio,s 90 15510 9 14°25) 15.35 


Anthracite—Due to the hue and cry 
over bituminous there are said to be 
many anthracite collieries that have 
been obliged to close down because of 
the lack of cars. This is a costly re- 
sult of the wholesale diversion of emp- 
ties. Once again we are likely to see 
the ill effects of upsetting the normal 
avenues of supply. 











Tidewater 

NEW YORK 
Demand Strong but Receipts Are 
Light — Consumers Urge Deliveries, 


with Local Yards Empty—Bituminous 
Movement Is Slow Except to Public 
Utilities — Effects of New England 
Priority Orders Are Not Apparent. 
Anthracite—There has been no not- 


iceable increase in the receipts +here. 
Due to the “outlaw” strike Port Read- 
ing was under embargo for several days 
and deliveries from the other lower 
ports were considerably delayed be- 
cause of labor conditions. Embargoes 
were also in force on the New England 
roads. 

Demand is growing. Consumers me 


placed their orders early in the sea- 


son and have not yet received their 
winter supply of fuel are now urg- 
ing deliveries. Many of the local yards 
are empty of the domestic sizes. 

Prices for the domestic sizes were 
advanced 10c. per ton on July 1. In- 
dividual product is bringing from 75c. 
to $1 more than the company schedule. 
Upstate and New Jersey inland dealers 
are faring better than those here. 

There is a good demand for the steam 
coals with prices for the independent 
product about as follows: Buckwheat, 
$5 to $5.75; rice, $3.75 to $4 and barley, 
$3 to $3.75. Current quotations for 
company coals, per gross tons, at the 
mine at f.o.b., New York Tidewater, at 
the power ports, are as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 

Brokeners tt. «cc $7.40—$7.60 $9. 25—$9. 45 
1 OPP aaa eG eee 7.40— 7.55 9.25— 9.40 
StOVerbes cote ere ee 7.65— 7.90 9.50— 9.75 
pitont 7.70— 7.90 9.55— 9.75 

Rin ae Scie 5.95— 6.35 7.70— 8.10 
Roni lenk., 4.00— 4.10 5.75— 5.85 
Rice. Soe ee o , DOO eae 4.75— 5.25 
Barley. 35 FR SS 2.25— 2.50 4.00— 4.25 
Boiler. . 2.50 4.25 


Ganistous 6x the domestic coals at 
the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—Up to the early part of 
the week this market had not felt any 
effects from the operation of the New 
England priority order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Coal was 
not moving easier unless it was to the 
public utilities which were reported as 
receiving larger tonnages. 

Several of the piers were under em- 
bargo at various times during the week 
because of the “outlaw” strike and 
the lack of help at the loading docks. 

If the order restricting exports is al- 
lowed to continue for a short time, 
much lower prices are expected to re- 
sult, especially as soon as the public 
utilities have large reserves. 

Contract coals move in good volume 
but there is some difficulty in getting 
the boats towed from the loading docks. 
There are many loaded boats in the 
harbor and shippers say the demand is 
not as heavy as it was a week ago. 

Mine quotations on Pool 10 and 11 
ranged from $11 to $11.50, with other 
pools being quoted around the same 
figures. At the piers, Pool 18 was be- 
ing quoted by some shippers at around 
$17 and loaded boats ranging from $17 
to $18.50, according to the quality. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The City Is Embargoed Against Do- 
mestic Coal, but Schuylkill Valley Can 
Receive Shipments—Most Local Yards 
Are Empty—Mines Price Increases 10c. 
on. Domestic Sizes — Bituminous Is 
Extremely Short—Prices Are from 
$10 to $15. 


Anthracite—The railroads at this 
time are reporting some improvement 
invthé freight situation, although the 
entire city is still embargoed against 
receiving shipments of domestic coal. 
The strike has made a complete tie-up 
of the anthracite coal trade in this ter- 
ritory. 

There has been much idle time in the 
anthracite region this past week, and 
the loss of tonnage will have a serious 
effect on the output for the year. The 
local retailers have received practically 
no coal for almost two weeks. Most 
yards are now entirely empty, with the 
exception of small tonnages of pea. 

Some of the larger companies added 
10c. a ton to the family sizes for July. 
The July prices per gross ton at mines 
for line delivery and f.o.b. Port Rich- 
mond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide 

BrOKEDG,« 5.c2t6:d sii eet ae $7.35 $9.20 
Bigg oe ahs se sects <oes « Ri ee ee 7.45 9.30 
StOveicce sc ck a eee a 7.80 9.65 
Nutic ca cb Ae nee: 2 eee 7.80 9.65 
Pes. 2550. BOS Se eee 6.10 7.70 
Buckwheat, 5 a: eeviondltal » oy pucadee keke dee 4.10 5.15 
IOUS. Sd ancl o a bie Ae ee 3.00 3.90 
BO ee i). sip 's staregei aera as eee 2.50 3.50 
Barley. cco. sole oie fa eee 2:23" OTN 


The independent prices continue to 
vary, but the average for July is about 
as follows per gross ton at mines: 
Egg, $8.30; stove, $8.65; chestnut, $8. 65 
and pea $6. 70. 

As yet no change has been announced 
by the larger companies on the steam 
sizes, although it is expected that buck- 
wheat will soon move upward—possibly 
as much as 25 cents. 

All quotations for spot delivery are 
made with the understanding that 
prices are subject to change without 
notice. Independent shippers are dis- 
posing of their buckwheat to their old 
customers from $4.25 to $4.50. 


Bituminous—All local industries are 
seriously crippled by the shortage of 
bituminous coal. Owing to the rail 
strike the roads have been devoting 
their efforts to taking care of the utili- 
ties and so far they have gotten 
through on a close margin. 

Many of the more essential industries 
have made appeals to the State authori- 
ties and through them to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and are 
being assisted to a considerable extent 
in that manner. 

It is quite difficult to quote any prices 
on fuel at this time. Some quite ordi- 
nary coal has sold at $10. 

From this price sales have been made 
upward to as high as $15 for the best 
coal, much depending upon the need of 
the consumer. Some quite good steam 
coals are being sold at $12 and $13, and 
blacksmithing coal has also been moved 
at these prices. 

With embargoes against the princi- 
pal tidewater piers, the yards at those 
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points are beginning to clear up, as no 
coal is being received and a fair vol- 
ume is being loaded from the coal on 
hand before the strike. 





BALTIMORE 


Railroad Distribution Body Is Ex- 
pected to Improve Coal Movement— 
Movement Now Is at Low Ebb—Export 
Trade Is Embargoed—Hard-Coal Deal- 
ers Raise Prices Here. 


Bituminous—The bituminous trade 
here is expecting better conditions 
shortly, and looking forward to the end 
of priority coal movement in any par- 
ticular direction and to a start on ex- 
~-port shipments. The failure of the out- 
law railroad strike and the formation 
by 75 railroads of a committee of nine, 
headed by President Daniel Willard of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, to have charge 
of car distribution and general trans- 
portation conditions, under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s general 
direction, gives faith in a better future. 

Meanwhile shipment on permit has so 
restricted trading that there is no real 
price market. Some coal is sold still at 
the highest of recent figures, while in 
other cases sales of as good coal are 
made far below those figures, when 
quick outlet to some priority or prefer- 
ential consumer is found. 

At tide the reserve has been cut to 
a few hundred cars, from which some 
2,000 a day are being dumped at all the 
piers on the coastwise priority busi- 
ness. More than forty ships to take on 
a total of close to 250,000 tons of ex- 
port coal are now anchored in mid- 
stream here waiting a lifting of the ex- 
port embargo. 

This port made an export record in 
June, when around 615,000 tons of coal, 
of which about 530,000 was cargo fuel, 
was loaded here on foreign bound coal 
carriers. 


Anthracite—Hard-coal dealers here, 
faced by mounting overhead costs and 
higher basic mine rates, have advanced 
retail prices again. The trade increased 
prices one dollar a ton last April and 
the dealers here have added another 
25e. a ton to white-ash coals of all sizes 
except pea and buckwheat. Because of 
independent price increases they have 
added 50c. a ton to the cost of Lykens 
Valley coal. Coal has been coming in a 
little better. 








Lake 


_ BUFFALO 
Bituminous Situation Improves Slightly 
—Price Varies Considerably—Con- 


sumers Bid Against Each Other, with 
Supply Small—Anthracite Is in De- 
mand, but the Lakes Get Most of It— 
Coke Movement Is Light. 
Bituminous—The situation in gen- 
eral is somewhat better, but it is of 
course all dependent on the car supply. 
If that could be increased materially 
most of the difficulties would disappear 
from the trade. Prices would drop to 
a rational figure and relief would be 
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general. If the existing efficiency of 
coal cars could be increased relief would 
be obtained, but not much progress has 
as yet been made in that direction. 

Some shippers, with favorable mine 
connections, are able to sell soft coal 
at $5 at the mine. Quite a good many, 
operators as well as jobbers, are try- 
ing to get $10, even up to $12 or so, but 
the amount at these prices is small. 
One Lake coal shipping company still 
sells steamboat fuel at $6.50 delivered, 
but the price is generally several dol- 
lars more. 


Anthracite—The city consumers want 
more coal, but that will be true until 
all are supplied for winter. A leading 
distributor says that there is more coal 
delivered in the city now than ever be- 
fore at this time of the year, unless it 
might be last season. 

The shippers are crowding coal for- 
ward to the Lake trade as fast as 
possible. Points in the Buffalo terri- 
tory can be supplied in winter, but 
coal must reach the upper lakes before 
winter sets in. 

The amount of coal loaded in the 
Lake trade for the week was 135,300 
net tons, of which 76,800 tons cleared 
for Duluth-Superior, 32,800 tons for 
Milwaukee, 25,800 tons for Chicago, 
13,500 tons for fort William, 10,000 
tons for Sheboygan, 3,400 tons for 
Manitowoc and 3,000 tons for Hough- 
ton. 


Coke—Jobbers report a small move- 
ment of high grade coke to the fur- 


“naces on the basis of $17 at the ovens 


for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and 
$16 for 48-hr. furnace. The nearest 
approach to low grade is breeze, but 
there is no regular market for it. One 
shipper reports offers for breeze in a 
single day ranging from $1.50 to $8. 











Inland West 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Coal and Coke Prices Increase 75c. and 
$1, Respectively —Industries Bid for 
Fuel and Raise Prices. 

Increases of 75c. a ton on four grades 


of retail coal and $1 a ton on coke . 


were announced last week. West Vir- 
ginia splint is now selling for $11; 
Eastern Kentucky lump, $11; anthra- 
cite, egg, stove and grate, $14.75; an- 
thracite, nut, $15.25 and coke, $14. 

Retailers say they are unable to get 
satisfactory prices on coal from the 
operators. They say that industries 
who have to have coal are bidding the 
price so high that the retailers are 
compelled to pay correspondingly high 
prices and the ultimate consumer must 
stand the raise. 

Five increases in the price of coal 
have been made in the last three 
months. Before March 30, West Vir- 
ginia splint and Eastern Kentucky 
lump were selling for $8.50 a ton. The 
first increase came the day following, 
the second on May 11 and another 
May 18. The next came on June 2. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Local Situation Is Fairly Good, but 
Country West of the River Is Seriously 
Lacking in Coal—Car Supply Shows 
Little Improvement—Steam Coal Is in 
Great Demand. 


The local situation is fairly good; 
the supply of steam coal is about equal 
to the demand, Outside, however, there 
is insufficient steam tonnage to take 
care of actual requirements. 

Chicago and points in Michigan and 
the north are draining heavily on the 
local market at prices ranging from $5 
@$5.50 for lump, egg, nut, screenings 
and mine-run from the Standard field. 
This has forced local prices up. 

A few operators in this field (prin- 
cipally the large shippers) still con- 
tinue to sell coal at about $3.50@$4, 
the bulk of which tonnage is sold to 
railroads and on contracts. The mines 
in the Standard field average from 1% 
to two days a week on commercial coal 
and about four days a week where rail- 
road coal is loaded. The railroad ton- 
nage continues heavy. 

In the Mt. Olive field a little better 
working time on commercial coal pre- 
vails. Railroad tonnage is also heavy. 
The prices in this field average around 
$3 @$3.50 to the regular trade. 

In the Carterville field the circular 
of about $3.80 is pretty well main- 
tained among big shippers, but here 
and there prices as high as $5 and 
$5.50 are asked on all sizes. 

In the Duquoin field 23 days a week 
average on commercial coal. Con- 
tracts and old orders are side-tracked 
for the prevailing prices of $4.50@ 
$5.50 on all sizes. 

The country west of the Mississippi 
River is pretty well stripped of coal. 
The wheat crop will be delayed in har- 
vesting on account of the scarcity of 
coal for threshing. Public utility plants 
are running on three or four days sup- 
ply ahead throughout Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

In St. Louis proper no anthracite has 
come in, no smokeless and no Arkan- 
sas, and no coke is available. There is 
no change in retail prices. 





DETROIT 
Quantity and Quality of Coal Coming 
to Detroit Is Quite Unsatisfactory— 
Detroit Coal Exchange Appoints a 
Committee to bring About Federal 
Action—High Prices Are Due to Man- 
ufacturers Bidding for Coal. 


Bituminous—Confronting a_ situa- 
tion which dealers fear will result in 
placing bituminous coal on a price level 
of $20 to $22 a ton next winter, mem- 
bers of the Detroit Coal Exchange are 
working to influence intervention by 
Government agencies that will bring 
about a freer movement of bituminous 
te Detroit. 

Shipments now coming to the city are 
meager and fall far short of meeting 
the market’s requirements, both as re- 
gards quantity and quality of stock. 
Among some of the members of the 
Coal Exchange the impression has been 
created that the Federal authorities are 
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endeavoring to meet the requirements 
of New England consumers by divert- 
ing to that district coal that has been 
coming to Detroit, and that the high- 
grade coal is to be replaced in the local 
market by shipments of western stock, 
which is regarded by the local trade as 
of low quality and undesirable for 
either industrial or domestic use. 

The Coal Exchange has appointed a 
special committee to lead the movement 
to obtain more and better coal for De- 
troit consumers. The committee is to 
seek the co-operation of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, of Detroit’s mayor 
and common council, the governor of 
Michigan and the state’s senators and 
representatives. Methods of some large 
industrial consumers are being criti- 
cised by local coal men as stimulating 
objectionable price advances. Certain 
industrial plants, the identity of which 
is not disclosed, are alleged to have 
sent several representatives to mining 
districts to bid against each other for 
coal with the result that prices were 
forced up so that the coal cannot be 
handled by dealers serving domestic 
consumers. 





COLUMBUS 


Transportation Conditions Improve 
Only Slightly—Coal Associations Urge 
IC. C. to Extend Open-Top Order and 
Time for Unloading Coal—There Is No 
Coal on Retail Yards and Consumers 
Are Uneasy About the Winter Supply. 


The coal market remains unsettled 
with active buyers ready to snap up 
all coal which can be offered for ship- 
ment. But the great barrier to any 
stability to the trade is the car situa- 
tion. Only a little improvement in 
transportation conditions has resulted 
from the orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Ohio operators continue to be pes- 
simistic over the situation, but the rail- 
roads say they are doing the best they 
can under the circumstances. When 
the coal cars were turned over to pri- 
vate owners by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, they were in bad shape and 
since that time, the railroads have had 
little chance of catching up. 

While the roads have been making 
special efforts to reach a better car 
supply, reports from Ohio mines show 
that only from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
necessary cars have been supplied dur- 
ing the past week. 

The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange 
adopted .a resolution urging the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to extend 
for another 30 days, the order permit- 
ting the use of open top cars only for 
coal. - 

The Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal As- 
sociation. has sent a protest to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission against 
the enforcement of the order which 
cuts the free time for unloading coal 
from 48 to 24 hours, and which is work- 
ing a great hardship upon the small 
dealers. 

Public utilities are having much 
trouble in getting enough coal of the 
right grade to keep their plants run- 
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ning and they fear they are facing a 
most serious condition. 

With practically no coal on the re- 
tail yards of Columbus, the people are 
getting somewhat uneasy regarding the 
coal supply for next winter. This feel- 
ing is intensified by the natural gas 
companies serving Columbus announc- 
ing that a shortage of gas was certain 
the coming winter. 

Practically no free coal is to be found 
anywhere, and in many instances larger 
industries are paying a bonus of as 
high as $1 a ton for spot coal. The 
approximate prices at the mines, with 
here and there a wildcat market, are: 


Hocking lump. : ..es.%yc See . weet tat 041.90 to-$6.75 
Hocking mine-run................. 4.50to 6.50 
Hocking screenings................ 4.50 to 50 
West Virginia splints, lump......... 5.75 to 25 
West Virginia splints, mine-run..... 5.50 to 00 
West Virginia splints, screenings..... 5.50 to 00 


Pocahontas lump. ....; +... .«mjosee 7.00 to 


NN OmODmDman 
i) 
wa 


Pocahontas mine-run.............. 7.00 to 25 
Pocahontas screenings.............. 6.75 to 00 
Pomeroy Jump... . Abaca 5.00 to 75 
Pomeroy mine-run... ose ee ee 5.00 to 75 


CINCINNATI 


Transportation Improves Slightly — 
Fair Price Commission Investigates 
Conditions—Ohio River Could Have 
Been Used to Greater Advantage. 


Perhaps the only thing of note in the 
local field this past week has been the 
slight improvement in transportation, 
but the change has been so small as to 
hardly cause more than a ripple in the 
situation that has become alarming. 

Coal men on all sides are interested 
in the investigation being made by the 
Fair Price Commission and they claim 
that some quite interesting facts will 
be brought out at these meetings. The 
blame for the high prices is placed by 
the dealers on the mine operators. The 
local brokers and wholesale dealers 
declare that they are charging no more 
commissions than formerly. 

There appears to have been consider- 
able negligence in using the Ohio 
River, the greatest natural waterway 
in the coal fields. There has been a 
fine stage all during the spring and 
summer and this transportation high- 
way could have been used to greater 
advantage in shipping coal throughout 
the Ohio and Mississippi valley. 

The use of this river would have 
greatly relieved the coal situation at 
points along the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, and there is no reason why coal 
could not be shipped down this great 
waterway and then reloaded for inter- 
ior points. But as it is, only a com- 
paratively small amount of coal has 
passed through the Cincinnati harbor. 

Southern Ohio coal men do not look 
for any improvement in the fuel situa- 
tion for some time. There will be no 
relief until there is a sufficient car 
supply so that an amount of coal can 
be moved to meet the requirements of 
consumers. 


MILWAUKEE 
Soft Coal Receipts Are Much Behind 
Record for 1919—Lakes Must Relieve 
Situation by Maximum Tonnage—An- 
thracite Prices Advance—Soft Coal 
Held at High Rates. 


With the month of June gone and 
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receipts of soft coal over a million tons 
behind the record of last year, the 
prospect of a fuel famine in this section 
of the country next winter looms lar- 
ger with each passing day. There are 
five months of Lake navigation left, 
and unless receipts can be maintained 
at a maximum figure throughout that 
period the game will be lost. Rail con- 
ditions are deplorable and but little 
coal reaches the yards through that 
channel. 

Receipts of anthracite are slightly in 
excess of the record of last year up to 
the present time, but the stock of this 
grade of coal is less than it was in 
1919, because no anthracite was car- 
ried over from the previous season, as 
was the case in the spring of 1919. 

Anthracite was advanced 10c per ton 
on July 1. No price list on soft coal 
has been formulated by dockmen, but 
the following figures rule, seemingly 
by common consent. An extra charge 
of $1 per ton is added to all coal carried 
into bins: 


Anthracite: 
Stove'and nut... wos) oe $14.85 
Kege.iiita {cho S. lebiniae ocean 14.70 
POD e253 WeexSeeus + oye srsai'e adh Oh Peasant ee 13.20 
Buckwheat: . s oF A014). S25 eee ee 11.60 
Illinois and Indiana coal: 
Steam, screened......... Prtoumeee se 9.00 
Steam, screened, retail price.............. 10.00 
Mine-run: . te rd ce et. PTE. OR ee 8.50 
Mine-run, retail price..... fs <gth sas 3. cee 9.50 
Youghiogheny: 
Screened: 24<1..@ ant . pen eaeee eee oe 10.50 
Mane-ruin 22 cco sao so ce eee ee 10.00 
Screenings 474) [0 . FRG EA. SRP eee tee 9.25 
Smithing; .f&. h.ocecuteh). acdc eee eee 12.75 
Cannell... anc 5 oi205) 6 ose a yee eee 16.00 
Pocahontas: 
Lump, eggiand. nut..dp-ittveae-. gate ers 13.75 
Mine-ran, steam. s5.0u: ¢, dace eee 10.50 
Mine-run, rétail>. 0-0 eo Wee eee 11.25 


Receipts of coal by Lake for the first 
six months of 1920 aggregate 265,671 
tons of anthracite and 244,635 tons of 
soft coal, against 263,572 tons of the 
former and 1,269,992 tons of the latter 
in 1919, a gain of 2,099 tons of anthra- 
cite and a loss of 1,025,257 tons of soft 
coal in comparison with the receipts 
up to the present time last year. 





MID-WEST REVIEW 


Embargoes on Michigan and Eastern 
Points, Send Local Coals to National 
Territories—Retail Dealers Crowd the 
Market and Coal Is Getting Scarcer— 
Situation Is and Will Be Critical for 
Some Time. 

Coal is moving a little more freely to 
points in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, because operators who have 
been tempted by high prices to ship 
coal into Michigan have been forced to 
discontinue this, as Michigan and East- 
ern points have been embargoed so far 
as Illinois and Indiana coals are con- 
cerned. 

As a result, our local coals are going 
back for the time being into their 
natural territories, and the retailers 
and manufacturers of Iowa, Minnesota, 
etc., are being given an opportunity to 
accumulate a little coal. The fact that 
Chicago for the time being is partly 
embargoed goes still further to relieve 
the acute situation as now prevails in 
the Northwest. 

A noticeable feature of the trade is 
the fact that retail dealers are now be- 
ginning to come into the market in 
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large numbers. Up until quite recently 
the manufacturers were the people buy- 
ing the coal, but now the retailers are 
as numerous in our coal markets as the 
manufacturing or steam coal buying 
element. 

One reason for the influx of retail 
dealers is that the farmers are now 
ready to purchase coal for threshing 
purposes, consequently the retailers are 
trying to cover, and with but medium 
success, as all grades of coal are harder 
to obtain as the season advances. 

The coal shortage has now reached 
the point where some industries have 
been forced to curtail production or 
close down altogether, and it is freely 
predicted that within a short time the 
“non-essentials” will not be allowed to 
receive coal. Aq 

Of course the car situation will 
doubtless improve to some extent, ow- 
ing to the efforts of the railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but it will be considered somewhat in 
the light of a miracle, if the mines will 
produce enough coal between now and 
the fall, to keep our industries running 
and our people supplied with an ade- 
quate amount of coal for the early 
winter months. 


CHICAGO 


Demand Increases with Supply Sta- 
tionary — Mine-Run Sells at Same 
Price as Prepared Sizes—Little Free 
Coal Is Obtainable from Southern 
Illinois — Railroads Culminating in 
Chicago Are Embargoed. 


The Chicago coal market continues 
quite favorable for the producers as the 
demand exceeds the supply, and the 
demand is growing in volume every day 
while the supply is remaining practic- 
ally stationary. 

The car supply in some districts has 
improved slightly but not enough to in- 
fluence the market in the slightest de- 
gree. It is thought, however, that 
within the immediate future more cars 
will be available at the mines as the 
-measures taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ought to bring about 
some improvement soon. 

Prices on current sales appear to be 
between $5 and $6 f.o.b. mines on cen- 
tral and northern Illinois coals. Screen- 
ings and mine-run are selling at the 
same prices as lump or other domestic 

_ prepared coal. 

Current sales on the higher-grade 
fuels from Williamson, Franklin and 
Saline counties are from $5.25 to $7 
f.o.b. mines, according to grade and 
quality. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the great bulk of southern 
Illinois is moving at prices ranging 
from $3.55 to $4 mines, on old orders, 
and that consequently there is little 
free coal obtainable from southern IIli- 
nois. 

Prices on Indiana coals for current 
shipment are from $4.75 to $7 accord- 
ing to grade. Indiana Third Vein coals 
are selling on the market at from $4.75 
to $5.25 mines for screenings or mine- 
run, while some Fourth Vein coals from 
either the Linton or Clinton districts 
are bringing as high as $7 mines for 
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13-in. lump. No great changes are ex- 
pected in the market for the next week 
or two. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Production Improves with Greater Car 
Supplies on Southern Ry.—Strikes and 
Irregular Working Keep Down Output 
—Steam and Domestic Coal Are Quite 
Short—Demand Is Strong. 


A more equitable and liberal distri- 
bution of coal-loading equipment has 
been made to mines on the lines of the 
Southern Ry. this week, this line being 
enjoined from alleged preferential as- 
signment of cars to fuel-contract mines, 
and the number of cars available being 
increased to some extent by the effec- 
tiveness of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order. A like improve- 
ment is expected on the Louisville & 
Nashville and Frisco lines. 

These helpful factors are bringing 
about a better production, but labor 
disturbances, where local strikes are 
being maintained for union recognition 
and where mine workers report for 
duty irregularly, are seriously crip- 
pling the supply of coal, which is so 
badly needed from the merchant and 
domestic mines of the district. 

Industries of every character, both 
utilities and bunkerage interests, are 
suffering as a result of the irregular 
and insufficient deliveries they are re- 
ceiving, and sales agents and brokers 
are besieged by wire, letter and per- 
sonal visits of fuel-users from every 
section of Southern territory. 

There is very little spot coal of the 
better grades to be had above contract 
requirements, and the situation is little 
better as respects the medium and 
lower qualities. Quotations, which re- 
main comparatively steady, are as fol- 
lows per net ton mines: 


Carbon Hill mine-run.............. $4.25@$5.00 
Black Creek and Cahaba mine-run. . 4.00@ 6.00 
Nickel-plate mine-run.............. 3.50@ 5.00 
Big:Seam mine-run ..... 2.5. . sasaki 2.90@ 5.00 


The receipts of domestic coal are 
quite unsatisfactory, as a number of 
mines producing ‘this grade of coal in 
Walker, Bibb and Tuscaloosa counties 
are entirely or partially closed by 
several weeks. Contracts for monthly 
quotas past due, which could not be 
shipped on account of labor difficulties 
and car shortage, have been cancelled 
in most cases, as there is no possible 
chance for the mines to catch up with 
those deliveries later. 

There is only approximately 14,000 
tons of domestic coal in the yards of 
Greater Birmingham at this time, and 
retailers have been endeavoring to 
stock up since April 1. Consumers are 
showing little disposition to lay in win- 
ter coal, and the accumulation of re- 
serves. Domestic quotations are as fol- 
lows per net ton mines on lump and 
nut sizes: 


Black Creek and Cahaba........... $4.80@$6.50 


Carbon Hill), ....... 5 eepieee 3.80@ 4.75 
Coronatis: oes os. os De orereaneemeenes 5.70 
MMontevallow ore Sa ees 7.45 
Big SeAM.....- cece cere esieise cms 3.75@ 4.00 


bp 


LOUISVILLE 


High Prices Check. Bidding of Indus- 
trial Buyers—Retailers and Domestic 
Consumers Are Not Stocking Coal— 
Demand Is Strong for Immediate Use 
—Suits Are Filed Against Contract 
Violators. 

It is claimed by some coal men that 
the markets are now so high that con- 
sumers have stopped the practice of 
bidding up the markets. At any rate 
advances have about ceased, and the 
markets appear firm. Eastern Ken- 
tucky prices have not advanced mater- 
ially for the past two weeks, although 
there have been some slight gains in 
Western Kentucky prices. 

Strikes in some sections of Eastern 
Kentucky and West Virginia at the 
present time may give individual mine 
owners trouble, but it will not affect 
production, as there is such a car short- 
age that half of the mines could be 
shut down, and the balance would not 
secure a full supply even then. 

Retailers are stocking practically no 
coal, and the same is true of domestic 
consumers. High-priced coal is selling 
for immediate consumption. It is be- 
lieved that industrial. demand is for 
immediate use only, and that stocks are 
not accumulating. 

The industrials and the utility com- 
panies continue to be the big buyers, 
with some little demand coming from 
railroads. 

Much complaint is being heard from 
jobbers, consumers and even retailers 
concerning failure of some mining com- 
panies to fill contracts, after the mar- 
ket went up. Several suits are pend- 
ing, and a number of others are to be 
filed. 

Quotations show Eastern Kentucky 
gas coal at $8.75@$9.50 for mine-run; 
non-gas or steam, $8.25@$8.75; Wes- 
tern Kentucky, $5.25@$5.50. Some 
Wetern Kentucky block is reported to 
be selling at $5.75@$6 a ton, with some 
small lots of screenings at $5@$5.25. 
All these prices are at the mine. 








West 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Conditions Remain Stable—Coal Comes 
from Utah and Wyoming Mines, with 
Small Amount from New Mexico. 

Conditions continue stable here. The 
bulk of the coal is shipped to San 
Francisco from the Utah and Wyoming 
mines, at the same price as last quoted. 
The shipments from New Mexico are 
comparatively small, with the price 
steadily rising, according to announce- 
ment. The present figure of $5.25, will 
go up at the rate of 25c. a month for 
the next three or four months. A 
large quantity of Utah coal is used 
each month by the King Coal Co. in 
bunkering steamships. 

The bituminous prices, f.o.b. mines, 
wholesale, Utah and Wyoming, per net 
ton, are as follows: 

Stove and lump, $4.50. 

The bunker price is $13.55. 
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Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH ) 
Divergence of Views on Car Supplies 
—Spot Market Recovers Most of Its 
Decline—Some Operators Take Care of 
Regular Customers. 


The curious situation is presented of 
the coal interests complaining that the 
100 per cent car-supply order, issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in favor of the coal mines, has produced 
but little increase in their car supplies; 
and of the iron and steel interests com- 
plaining that the operation of the order 
has greatly reduced their car supplies, 
through cars being taken out of the one 
service and being put in the other. 

The declining tendency in the spot 
coal market reported a week ago was 
short lived, as prices have since been 
advancing and are now nearly as high 
as at any time. The evidence is that 
the decline was due to embargoes on 
shipments east for export, rather than 
to there being larger supplies for con- 
sumption at home in proportion to 
market demand. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
some operators are selling coal to 
more or less regular customers at prices 
ranging generally from $6 to $8 a ton, 
instead of exacting all that the market 
might pay if the coal were simply sold 
to the highest bidder. The ordinary 
open market for spot shipment is quot- 
able at about $9 to $10, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district, for steam, 
gas and byproduct coal; an advance of 
fully a dollar a ton from the reduced 
level reported a week ago. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Rate of Production Is Practically 
Unchanged—More Coal Is Moving to 
Byproduct Ovens— Spot Prices Are 
Higher—Contracting Is Slow. 

Connellsville coke operators continue 
to complain of their car supplies, which 
in most quarters are represented as 
having decreased since the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order, as to 
coal-mine preference, went into opera- 
tion; but there is no evidence that there 
has really been any change of conse- 
quence. Shipments are still quite un- 
satisfactory, of course, being at only 
about 70 per cent of the rate in March. 

Coal operators do not admit that 
there has been much improvement in 
their car supplies, but there is no doubt 
that considerably more coal is moving, 
and supplies to byproduct ovens have 
accordingly increased; more byproduct 
coke is being made, easily more than 
sufficient to offset the largest decrease 
that can have occurred in the output of 
coke by the Connellsville region. 


The market for Connellsville coke for 
spot shipment has advanced $1 to $2 a 
ton in the week. Sales of both furnace 
and foundry coke have been made at 
$18, though some coke has gone. at 
slightly less. 

The advance hardly reflects increased 
demand or decreased offerings, but 
rather a tendency for some consumers 
to become more accustomed to high 
prices, and nearly all producers becom- 
ing accustomed to asking high prices. 

The contract furnace-coke market is 
not moving jvery well, prices asked 
failing to attract consumers not yet 
covered, but the bulk of the second- 
half contracting has been done. The 
market for both furnace and foundry 
coke is quotable at about $17.50 to $18 
for spot and at $12 for contract, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The Connellsville Courier reports pro- 
duction in the Connellsville and Lower 
Connellsville region in the week ended 
June 26 at 185,610 tons, an increase of 
6,880 tons. 


FAIRMONT 


Further B. & O. Strikes Interfere with 
Production in Fairmont Region—Rail- 
roads Are Congested’ from Mines to 
Tide—Coal Moving East Is for Rail- 
road Consumption. 


~When the strike of switchmen and 
yardmen on the Baltimore & Ohio ex- 
tended to Fairmont on Saturday, June 
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26 it brought coal production and coal 
movement in the Fairmont region al- 
most to a complete standstill, while 
in other northern West Virginia fields, 
production was almost as_ seriously 
affected. On the Western Maryland the 
coal freight movement was also prac- 
tically at a standstill. The Fairmont 
strike was short-lived, the men voting 
Sunday night to return to work. 

The delay of the Railroad Labor 
Board in reaching a decision on the de- 
mand for an increase in wages, was the 
reason given by the strikers for their 
going out. While some coal was pro- 
duced and moved in the Fairmont re- 
gion during the five days preceding Sat- 
urday, both the mines and the various 
railroads were greatly handicapped, the 
car supply being seriously curtailed, 
owing to the fact that the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad was unable to move any 
coal to speak of east of Grafton. For 
the same reason it was impossible to 
bring in empties from the East. 

However, there were more cars avail- 
able for the mines than producers had 
any reason to expect, in view of the 
fact that there was a serious congestion 
of freight all the way from Fairmont 
to New York and other points, with 
yards in the Fairmont region also 
clogged with cars because of the ina- 
bility of the railroad to move loads ex- 
cept to quite a limited extent. 

While there was a fairly adequate run 
of empties on the Monongahela R. R. 
in West Virginia for the first few days 
of the week, nearly all the supply dur- 
ing the latter part of the week was as- 
signed for railroad fuel. That was 
true also as to mines on other rail- 


roads, nearly all the 300 cars furnished . 
Monongah division mines of the B. &- 


O. being assigned for railroad-fuel 
loading. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


1920 


Calendar Year 


to Date 
231,421,000 


Week 
June 12b 10,355,000 
Daily average 1,726,000 
Jane 19... J ee 10,077,000 
Daily average 1,680,000 
JUNE 266... sco. ane hols He aa O00 
Daily average 1,742,000 


241,499,000 
251,953,000 


= ————- 1919 (a) ———_—~ 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
192,489,000 
1,379,000 
201,170,000 
000 


470, 210, 640, 000 
1,662,000 978, 1,389,000 


1,658,000 
1,659,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 


egg oe Year 


58, 289,000 
40,092,000 
41,912,000 


— 1919(a) —————_.. 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 
1,695,000 35,047,000 
1,753,000 36,800,000 
1,855,000 38,655,000 


o Date 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
June 19b 


1920 
372,000 


(a) Lessone day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for 


406, 000 


_ the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 





June rag be 1919 
19 
284, 000 


Date to Date a 
10. 532,000 9,508,000 


(c) Subject torevision. All figu resin net tons. 


oy 


July 8, 1920 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 
Railroads Improve Service, but Only 
40 Per Cent Commercial Coal Is Mined 
—Eastern Ohio Also Speeds Up 
Production. 

There was some improvement report- 
ed in railroad service at mines loading 


commercial coal in the Northern Pan’ 


Handle district and carriers appeared 
to be making an earnest effort to com- 
ply with the 50 per cent supply order, 
though during the week the tonnage 
of commercial fuel mined and loaded 
equalled only about 40 per cent of po- 
tential capacity. 

Mining conditions in general were 
pronounced as satisfactory except for 
the shortage of labor, due solely to 
broken time in the operation of mines 
following in the wake of an insufficient 
car supply. 

Just as there was a slight improve- 
ment in the course of the week in the 
Northern Pan Handle region so also 
were Eastern Ohio mines able to speed 
up production to a limited extent, al- 
though still seriously handicapped by 
inability to secure a sufficient supply 
of cars. 








Middle Appalachian 


VIRGINIA 


Production in Virginia Decreases— 
Permits for Export Are Cancelled— 
Commercial Buyers Absorb Spot Coal. 


Production in Virginia during the 
week ended June 26 was 136,261 tons, 
as against 143,000 tons the previous 
week, losses in production from all 
sources amounting to 53,845 tons, the 
mines operating to 66 per cent of capa- 
city. 

Under service order No. 6 and No. 7 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permits for export via Charleston, were 
cancelled and no new authority to move 
coal was issued. In that way export 
shipments were largely cut off, al- 
though, as reported last week, it had 
not been generally anticipated that ex- 
ports from the Virginia fields would be 
cut off because of the fact that Charles- 
ton, S. C., is too far south to make any 
difference as to New England ship- 
ments. 

Commercial buyers, it was stated at 
the end of the week, were absorbing 
all spot coal which was limited in vol- 
ume, at a price ranging around $9. 





KANAWHA 


Embargoes Cut Off Exports and Send 
High-Volatile West—Car Supply Is 
Erratic but Production Increases. 


Even before the New England order 
became effective Kanawha splint could 
not be shipped to tidewater because of 
a congestion there. The feeling existed 
among shippers that embargoes by the 
railroad were only a round-about way 
of cutting off Kanawha exports. Ship- 
ments to Inland Eastern markets were 
relatively small as compared with 
previous weeks. 
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With high-volatile coal cut off alto- 
gether from the piers it was felt that 
such congestion as had existed there 
should be speedily cleaned up. With a 
barrier existing against seaboard con- 
signments there was a rather marked 
increase in the Western movement of 
Kanawha coal, even the Lakes deriving 
some benefit. 

Production in the week of June 26 
was 105,000 tons as against 98,000 tons 
for the previous week. It is believed 
that car supply was not above forty- 
one per cent. Traffic on Coal River 
was interrupted for a time about the 
middle of the week by a derailment 
which served to shut off empties and 
car supply on the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan was low during the week. 

Monday, June 28, however, saw the 
largest car supply in recent months, the 
mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio sys- 
tem as a whole having an 88 per cent 
supply while in the Kanawha region 
mines had 104 per cent. Coal River 
mines on the same day received* a 
supply equal to 88 per cent of require- 
ments. 





NEW RIVER AND WINDING GULF 


Priority Orders Make It Almost Im- 
possible to Send Coal East, Even for 
New England Use — Considerable 
Smokeless Goes West — Production 
Slumps on the Gulf and in New River 
Field. - 


While the priority order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may be 
giving relief to New England, it has 
resulted in such a snarl at tidewater 
terminals that by Monday, June 28, it 
was impossible to ship either high or 
low-volatile coal to Atlantic piers. The 
priority order, combined with orders 
forbidding export (thinly disguised as 
embargoes), put an end almost entirely 
to the exporting of smokeless coal, and 
by the end of the month made it almost 
impossible even to send coal eastward 
for New England use. 

It was impossible to handle all the 
coal at tidewater held for New Eng- 
land transshipment, yet neither the 
Interstate Commerce Commission - nor 
the railroads would permit any of the 
surplus coal to be exported. Only coal 
to Pool 1 and that for the Navy was 
permitted to be forwarded to tide- 
water after Monday, June 28. 

The tidewater embargoes forced a 
larger volume of smokeless coal west 
through Russell, Ky., and through 
other terminals than at any time dur- 
ing the present year. 

Production fell off in the week of 
June 26 owing to a slump in the car 
supply. The congestion at tidewater is 
expected to contribute further to the 
car shortage, although on June 28 cars 
were more plentiful on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio than they had been at any 
time during the year. 

Production in the Winding Gulf field 
on the Virginian Ry. slumped in the 
week of June 26. Operation was lim- 
ited to about half a week compared 
with about four days during the prev- 
ious week. On the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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car supply was still hovering around 
40 per cent. The orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have re- 
sulted in such a congestion at Newport 
News that the C. & O. has embargoed 
all tide shipments except Pool 1 for 
Navy use. 

Hope for a better car supply in the 
week of June 26 in the New River field, 
as promised by the C. & O., was dissi- 
pated early in the week. Three full 
working days had been promised but 
the car supply was under that of the 
previous week. Production in the week 
of June 19 was 114,000 tons, but de- 
creased in the week of the twenty- 
sixth to less than 100,000. 

Many New River producers began 
shipping their coal west anticipating 
the congestion at tidewater. After 
Monday, June 28, tidewater shipments 
of. smokeless coal over the C. & O. 
ceased to a great extent with a corres- 
ponding increase in Inland West and 
Lake shipments. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Supply Is Equalized in N. & W. 
Fields—Priority Orders Cut Off Ex- 
ports and Create Confusion—Western 
Coal Fields of U. & W. May Receive 
More Empties. 

Although production in the Norfolk 
& Western fields, during a part of the 
week ended June 26, appeared to be on 
a larger scale than during the previous 
week, not all the regions supplied by the 
N. & W. enjoyed the benefit of the 
increased car supply, it having been 
the policy of the road to equalize 
the supply available in the different 
fields from week to week, as a result of 
which some of the districts suffered. 

While the flow of empties from the 
West was somewhat in excess of that 
witnessed earlier in the month, it was 
not what had been anticipated. The 
general confusion created by the New 
England priority order, virtually cut- 
ting off exports, tendeed to materially 
affect the supply of empties. 

While sufficient time had hardly 
elapsed to observe the effect of the pri- 
ority order, it was the judgment of 
some operators that such an order 
would prove a boon to shippers in the 
western fields of the Norfolk & Western 
although more difficulty would be ex- 
perienced in getting cars back. 

Production as a whole in the Poca- 
hontas region is now slightly over 50 
per cent of potential capacity but 
whether it will be possible to maintain 
production at that figure will depend 
to a large extent upon how empty cars 
move in from the West. 

While rather deploring the priority 
order which served to shut off export 
shipment, yet some of the Tug River 
operators were rather of the opinion 
that the decreased eastern movement, 
which would inevitably result from the 
priority order, would tend to help mat- 
ters insofar as the western coal fields 
of the Norfolk & Western were con- 
cerned, by increasing the supply of 
empty cars available for this field. 
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NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Production Here Is 41 Per Cent of 
Capacity — New England Priority 
Order Has Little Effect in Kentucky. 

Production in the Northeast Ken- 
tucky field during the week ended June 
26 was 122,535 tons, or 41 per cent of 
capacity. The loss of 59 per cent of 
capacity was almost wholly due to lack 
of cars. 

The New England priority order had 
little effect in Kentucky coal fields. 
Markets in northern Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana are receiving most of the out- 
put of the eastern Kentucky mines. 
So far as could be learned there had 
been no material increase in lake ship- 
ments. 





Southern Appalachian 





ALABAMA 


State Should Receive $500,000 from 
Coal and Iron-Ore Tay, mw the Fiscal 
Year. | 

Alabama will receive a little more 
than $500,000 as taxes on coal and iron 
during the fiscal year, which began last 
October, if the monthly payments con- 
tinue to make the average they have 
made during the first seven months. 

Figures compiled by the State Au- 
ditor’s Department show that the total 
amount paid in to the treasury during 
the seven months was $294,263.58, an 
average of $42,037.65, or a total of 
$504,451.60 for the 12 months. 

The tax of 2c. a ton on coal has ex- 
ceeded the total from the tax of 3c. a 
ton on iron by about $100,000. The 
total from coal has reached $197,111.72, 
while the total from iron has been $97,- 
151.86. During April, the last month 
reported to the state, the tax on coal 
was $28,918.12, and the tax on iron 
$14,197.11 








Middle Western 





INDIANA 


State First-Aid and Rescue Meet Will 
Be Held Next August—Prizes Aggre- 
gating $3,000 Are Offered—Governor 
Goodrich Indorses Proposition for 
State to Purchase a Coal Mine and Coal 
Cars. 

Miners in the western part of Indiana 
are preparing for the competition in 
the first-aid and rescue meet at Clinton, 
Ind. The affair will be the largest ever 
held in the state and prizes of $3,000 
have been offered for the winning 
teams. 

The Indiana Bituminous Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and the United Mine 
Workers of America (district No. 11) 
will defray the expenses of one team 
each to the national meet at Denver, 
Col., during the latter part of next 
August. 

A new feature, which will be intro- 
duced in the state meet, is the adoption 
of the methods of rescue and first-aid 
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work as recommended by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

A coal development program will de- 
pend on whether the school land ad- 
jacent to the lands now owned by the 
Standard and the Rio Grande coal com- 
panies will be available. 

To provide for the speedy develop- 
ment of the property the state land 
board required a minimum rental of 
$5,000 the third year and of $10,000 
a year thereafter. A 

After many conferences, Governor 
James P. Goodrich, of Indiana, has in- 
dorsed a resolution adopted by the 
State Purchasing Committee propos- 
ing that the state purchase a coal mine 
and coal cars in order to insure state 
institutions an adequate supply of fuel. 
As the project will entail an expendi- 
ture of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, it will be necessary to obtain an 
appropriation from the State Legisla- 
ture, which shortly is expected to con- 
vene in special session. 

The resolution was submitted to the 
Purchasing Committee by Charles A. 
McGonagle, superintendent of the In- 
diana Boys’ School. Upon adoption by 
the committee, it was immediately pre- 
sented to the Governor who officially 
approved it. This is the first time in 
the history of the coal industry in In- 
diana that such active steps have been 
taken toward the ownership by the 
state of a coal mine. 








Missouri Valley 





OKLAHOMA 


Auction of Indian Coal Lands Is Held 
at McAlester, Okla. 


Bids of $505,812.96 were made for 
coal deposits sold at the Government 
auction of Choctaw and Chickasaw 
holdings at McAlester recently. Tracts 
aggregating 25,288 acres were disposed 
of, bringing the average price to $19.98. 

This was the third and last sale under 
special act of Congress, and the remain- 
ing 423 tracts will continue as tribal 
property until another disposal law is 
passed. 

The highest price, of $54 an acre, was 
paid by the East McCurtain Coal Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark., for 3,443 acres near 
McCurtain. No bids were received 
above the minimum set by the govern- 
ment. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Railroads Promise Help for Lignite 
Mines—Conference Is Held to Discuss 
Plans—Spur Tracks Are Discussed. 

Recently a conference was held in the 
offices of the Railroad Commission at 
Bismarck, between railroad officials and 
coal operators concerning the develop- 
ment of the lignite industry. 

The chief problem taken up was that 
of supplying spur tracks to coal mines 
and the manner of paying the cost of 
the installation. 

The Railroad Commission probably 
will issue orders in the near future cov- 
ering the subjects discussed. The prac- 
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tice of carriers, it was stated,’is to in- 


“stall the portion of a spur track from 


the main line to the point of clearance 
of a car, and to ask the operators to in- 
stall the remainder of the track and 
pay for the right-of-way. 

It was reported that the railroads 
generally observed the practice of fur- 
nishing steel for the tracks and leasing 
them. Assurance was given by the 
railroad representatives that they would 
furnish second-hand steel whenever pos- 
sible for spur tracks, but gave no as- 
surance that new steel would be pur- 
chased for such work. 








Western 





UTAH 


Special Pillars Should Not Be Taxed— 
Legislation Is Recommended—Outcome 
Affects Method of Mining. 

That pillars of coal left in mines for 
the protection of haulageways should 
not be classed as coal or subject to tax, 
is the contention of the Independent 
Coal & Coke Co., of Utah, before the 
State Board of Equalization. These 
pillars, it is argued, should be left so 
that coal seams farther back from the 
surface may be mined by future gen- 
erations, when the coal near the outcrop 
has been mined out. 

The board has, in the present in- 
stance, not yet rendered a decision, but 
it has for some time had under consid- 
eration the question of recommending 
legislation with regard to haulageways 
in Utah mines. 

It is recognized that once the pillars 
of a mine are pulled it will no longer 
be possible to reach (by tunnels) the 
ground farther back; and the topog- 
raphy of the Carbon County coal fields 
is such that mining by means of shafts 
is not practicable, as in the coal-mining 
districts in other parts of the country. 

The problem here is, therefore, an 
individual one. 








Alaska 


BERING RIVER 


Coal Lands on Government Railroad in 
Alaska Are Ready for Sale. 


Under the coal lands leasing law en- 
acted in Oct., 1914, coal lands in the 
Bering River, Cook Inlet, Matanuska 
and Nenana coal fields have been di- 
vided into leasing blocks or units, ready 
for sale. The two last named fields are 
tributary to the Government railroad 
now being constructed. 

New town sites have been established 
upon the public lands along the line of 
the railroad and lots for business and 
residential purposes disposed of through 
the Land and Industrial Department of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission. 

As soon as arrangements are com- 
pleted for traffic on the Government 
railroad, large numbers of settlers are 
expected to rush into the agricultural 
districts. 
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Birmingham—tThe Sheffield Iron Cor- 
poration has closed a contract with the 
Semet-Solvay Co. whereby the Ensley 
plant of the latter company will be fur- 
nished with coal from the mines of the 
Sheffield corporation near Porter and 
Littleton; the coke produced is to be 
shipped to Sheffield and used in the fur- 
naces of the Sheffield company. 

The Semet-Solvay Co. is now coking 
about 1,000 tons of coal per day for 
the Alabama company for use in its 
furnaces. There are 240. byproduct 
ovens at the Ensley plant and the com- 
pany maintains a heavy production of 
byproducts, for which there is a strong 
and steady market. 

This district is experiencing the 
strongest demand for both furnace and 
foundry coke that has been in evidence 
before in quite a while. Both grades 
are quite scarce and the local consump- 
tion of furnace coke is greater than at 
any time in the past year; practically 
every furnace stack in the district, ex- 
cept those undergoing needed repairs, 
being in blast. Foundry coke is quoted 
from $11 to $12.50 per net ton ovens. 


NEW YORK 


New York—The Crystal Coal Corpo- 
ration, with offices at 47 Broadway, 
New York City, has been organized 
under the laws of Delaware. The new 
corporation has a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and, according to an an- 
nouncement, is to engage “actively in 
the sale and production of anthrarite 
and bituminous, particularly for export.” 
Tt was said at the offices of the corpora- 
tion that contracts for the export of 
coal to Italy, France and Scandinavia 
have been closed for more than 2,000,- 
000 tons, for movement within the next 
two years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lansford—As the result of a gas ex- 
plosion in the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co.’s No. 10 mine on June 21, two 
men were instantly killed and two were 
taken to the Coaldale Hospital in a 
critical condition. All were miners. 

Michael Dillon, of Tamaqua, and Paul 
Scroback, of Coaldale, were the men 
killed, several hours being required to 
reach their bodies, owing to the debris 
and gas. The force of the explosion 
was so great that dirt was blown more 
than 600 feet to the top of the shaft. 

Scranton—Two miners of the Dela- 
ware Lackawanna & Western Company 
were caught in a cave-in in the surface 
seam of the National mine. One of 
the men was instantly killed while the 
other was imprisoned between two 


loaded mine cars. Twenty nine hours 
were required before the rescue party 
was able to dig its way into the im- 
prisoned miner to relieve him. The 
work was exceedingly dangerous as 
there was continual danger of further 
caves occurring. In order to reach the 
miner, it was finally necessary to drive 
a bore hole through a large slab of 
coal and then enlarge this hole to a size 
that would permit the miner to crawl 
through it. If the slab of coal had been 
removed the roof would have fallen 
and caused the death of the imprisoned 
man. 


Cowanshannoc — Angelo Potegrina, 
aged 45, and Loret Monterelli, aged 43, 
were instantly killed on June 14 in a 
gas explosion at one of the mines of 
the Pittsburgh Carbon Steel Co. at 
Buttermilk Falls, three miles west of 
Kittanning. The mine was badly dam- 
aged by the force of the explosion which 
is thought to have been caused by the 
unfortunate men coming in contact with 
a pocket of gas as they were carrying 
open lights. 


Waynesburg—Two deeds, the larg- 
est in the history of Greene County, 
were filed on June 14 in the office of 
the Recorder at this place. Both, how- 
ever, are dated April 1, 1920. One 
deed was to the Piedmont Coal Co. by 
the Josiah YV. Thompson coal interests, 
in which coal under 625 tracts of land, 
located in Cumberland, Dunkard, Frank- 
lin, Gilmore, Greene, Jefferson, Mon- 
ongahela, Perry, Wayne and Whitley 
tewnships, and Rice’s Landing and 
Carmichael’s boroughs, amounting to 
thousands of acres of its unused land 
in Indiana County. 

Wilkes-Barre—The Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. is making preparations 
to remove a mammoth culm bank lo- 
cated on the Wilkes-Barre city line near 
Gilligan St. The company expects that 
about three million tons of coal will be 
recovered. 

Two miles of railroad track are being 
laid around the bank for a five cu.yd. 
steam shovel. The culm will be loaded 
into mine cars, transferred to a pocket 
and then loaded into gondolas. It will 
then be taken to the Empire Coliery 
washery, at Wilkes-Barre. 
quire about three years to remove the 
bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown—What is giving an im- 
petus to the development of the coal 
lands on Scotts Run and in other parts 
of Monongalia County at the present 
time, is the strong probability of an 
extension of the Morgantown & Wheel- 


It will re-’* 


ing R.R. Of late there have been a 
good many new coal companies organ- 
ized to operate both in Monongalia and 
Preston counties. While there was a 
steady growth in development during 
the war period there has been even a 
more rapid growth since the close of the 
war. 


Beckley—The Gracum Coal Co. has 
purchased about 1,900 acres of coal 
land on Fat Creek, in Raleigh County, 
from the Beaver Coal Co., the consid- 
eration being, it is said, $200,000. It is 
understood that the purchasing com- 
pany will begin development work at an 
early date. 


Page—A deal of considerable magni- 
tude has been consummated involving 
a change in the ownership of the Loup 
Creek Colliery Co. This coal operation 
and all its holdings have been acquired 
by the Virginian Ry., the transportation 
company having purchased the mines 
for the purpose of insuring a depend- 
able fuel supply for itself. The pres- 
ent capacity of the plant is about 500,- 
000 tons a year. In view of increasing 
the output, some 2,000 additional acres 
of coal lands have been purchased. 


Charleston—The mining and _ ship- 
ment of coal at the plant of the Nellis 
Coal Co., on Brush’s Creek in the Coal 
River field has begun, although for the 
time being the company is using a tem- 
porary tipple, to be replaced later by a 
permanent structure. Other improve- 
ments will be made entailing an ex- 
penditure of about $250,000. It is pro- 
posed to build more houses. The new 
tipple will be equipped with shaker 
screens, picking tables, loading bins, 
etc. The company has available for 
development about 2,000 acres of No. 
2 gas coal. 

Two West Virginian coal companies 
materially increased their capital stock 
during the early part of June. One was 
the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., of 
Fairmont, the capital stock of that 
concern being increased from $600,000 
to $1,250,000. W. E. Watson, of Fair- 
mont, is the president of the company. 
The South Fork Coal Co., of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $700,000. The presi- 
dent of the company is Donald Clark. 

The entire holdings of the H. C. Coal 
& Coke Co. in Kanawha County, near 
Charleston, were taken over by A. S. 
Davis and D. E. Mitchell, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The new owners will make 
extensive improvements on this prop- 
erty and will operate it in connection 
with their 50,000 acres of coal lands re- 
cently acquired by them in Buchanan 
County, W. Va. 
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Industrial News 





Chicago, Tll—The Krehbiel Co., of this 
place, announces. that the Gladstone Coal 
Co., of Petersburg, Ind., has placed a con- 
tract with it for a new four-track wood 
tipple with Jacobson horizontal screens and 
picking tables for the new mine near that 
place. Also that the Key Coal Co., of 
Evansville, Ind., has ordered a three-track 
Jacobsen horizontal screen and picking 
table of Krehbiel Co., for the mine Cale- 
donia No. 3 near Evansville, Ind. 


New York, N. Y¥.—The Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., with offices here, announces 
the election of Allan E. Goodhue as vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Goodhue 
since May 1, 1919, has been managing di- 
rector of the company’s English subsidiary, 
The Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co., 
London, England; also director of EPuro- 
pean sales for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. Mr. Goodhue was for a number of 
years connected with the Sales Department 
of the Midvale Steel Co. and Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Co., in Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Boston, leaving that company in March, 
1918, to enter the service of the Govern- 
ment. From that time until Jan. 1, 1919, 
when he became connected with the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., he was assistant man- 
ager of the steel and raw material section, 
Production division, of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 





Personals 


Charles L. Fay, of Cumberland, Md., who 
had been an Official of the Davis Coal & 
Coke Co. for five years, has resigned. Mr. 
Fay will become manager of the Quaker 
City .Coal & Coke Co., of Philadelphia, 
with offices in Cumberland. 

During Mr. Fay’s administration the 
Safety and Welfare department of the Davis 
Coal & Coke Co. expanded to large pro- 
portions and now has club houses, affording 
entertainment and instruction, at all the 
mining towns. 

George Wilkinson, general superinten- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., 
states that Samuel D. Wark has been ap- 
pointed to re-open the company’s mine at 
Suquash, Vancouver Island. This mine has 
been inactive since 1914. Mr. Wark will 
unwater it, restore ventilation, and put it 
in shape for production. 

James Gray, superintendent of the Har- 
vard Coal Co., operating at East Princeton, 
B.C., reports that the colliery plant has 
been augmented by a modern screening 
system and that screened coal is to be 
shipped to Vancouver City where a good 
market is assured. Work is in progress on 
two seams of coal, one six feet and the 
other nine feet in thickness. 


Almost coincident with the announcement 
of the retirement of F. M. Sylvester as 
managing director in British Columbia of 
the Granby Mining & Smelting Co. and the 
appointment as general manager of H. S. 
Munroe, of New York, comes word from 
Prince Rupert that shipments of coking 
coal are being received by the company at 
Anyox from eastern British Columbia. This 
coal is being tried in the company’s by- 
product ovens and it said to be giving satis- 
faction. 

A bill has passed the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Can., under which Coal Controller 
W. H. Armstrong is continued in charge 
of coal operations in district 18 (comprising 
the provinces of Alberta and British Col- 
umbia) for another year, and also by vir- 
tue of which all regulations and orders is- 
sued by him during the past year have been 
ratified. 


Newell G. Alford, until recently chief en- 
gineer of the St. Bernard Mining Co., Earl- 
ington, Ky., was appointed assistant to the 
president and chief engineer of this com- 
pany with offices in Harlington, Ky., effec- 
tive June 

Ben Pulliam, of Carrier Mills, Ill., was 
recently elected mine examiner for Saline 
County, Ill. 

Fred Vinton has been promoted from 
private mine inspector of the mines of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. 
and allied interests, to general superinten- 
dent of all the mines of these companies 
in Indiana and Jefferson counties, Pa. 


Thomas Scott, of Coalgate, Okla., mine 
inspector for Oklahoma and having juris- 
diction over the mines in the eastern part 
of that state, was killed in the Folsom- 
Morris Coal Co.’s No. 7 mine at Phillips, 
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Okla., recently, by a runaway car. Mr. 
Scott was inspecting the mine at the time. 


Eugene Dupuis, who was connected with 
the New York Central lines for years and 
most recently division freight agent at 
Columbus, Ohio, has resigned to become 
traffic manager of the Philadelphia & 
Cleveland Coal Co., of Cleveland and Col- 
umbus. Mr. Dupuis will be located at 
Columbus. 


V. A. O. Gabany has been made general 
superintendent of the Kentucky operations 
of the Bertha Coal Co. interests of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. His supervision will include 
the Elsie, Jessie and Sarah mines in the 
Whitesburg district of the Hazard field, in 
Kentucky, and the Isabella Mine at Blackie, 
Ky. The Sarah and Elsie mines were for- 
merly the property of the West Virginia- 
Kentucky Coal Co., while the Jessie mine 
was operated by the Smoot Creek Coal Co. 


George C. Bucey, formerly superintendent 
at the Goucher mine, Brilliant, Ohio, of the 
Consolidated Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
taken charge of the new operations at 
Captina, W. Va., to be known as Frances 
mine No. 1. Richard I. Redfern has been 
made superintendent at the Goucher mine. 


Charles L. Snowdon, of Brownsville and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., former president of the 
Snowdon Coke Co., near Brownsville, Pa., 
and interested in other Pennsylvania coal 
and coke operations, has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Brownsville town council. 


L. G. Shipley has been appointed on the 
staff of the Lake & Export Corporation 
with headquarters in Huntington, W. Va., 
having resigned as a car distributor for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. at Thurmond, 
W. Va., to accept that position. 


Ernest F. Heasley has been appointed 
district manager of the Boone Coal Sales 
Co. which has just opened branch offices at 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Charles A. Sandberg has been appointed 
as Charleston manager of the Interstate 
Coal & Dock Co. Mr. Sandberg until re- 
cently was general manager of the mines 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 


Gordon K. Nigh has been placed in charge 
of the newly opened office of the Interstate 
Coal & Dock Co. at Huntington, W. Va. 


Lamson Blenkensopp has been appointed 
chief mine inspector of the State of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Blenkensopp was formerly a 
district mine inspector in West Virginia 
with headquarters at Landgraff. About 
four years ago he resigned, however, to take 
charge of a number of Kentucky operations 
as manager. His ability as a mining man 
soon attracted the attention of the public 
officials of Kentucky and led-to his appoint- 
ment as head of the Kentucky Department 
pe Mines, with headquarters at Lexington, 

Ve 

T. H. Huddy has been appointed general 
manager of the Williamson Coal Coke 
Co., Bailey Coal Co. and of the Sudduth 
Coal Co., his appointment having become 
effective on June 1. For some time Mr. 
Huddy has been the general superintendent 
of the Boomer Coal & Coke Co. and of the 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., in the Kana- 
wha field. 


The following men have been appointed 
as foreign managers of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Co.: FF. M. Rodgers, 
of London, England, European manager; 
J. W. White, Royal Bank of Canada Build- 
ing, Havana, Cuba, manager for Cuba; 
L. T. Peck, Bartolome Mitre, 754, Buenos 
Aires, manager for the Argentine. 


Several appointments have been made in 
the organization of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co. At Hast Pittsburgh 
they are as follows: H. F. Griffith, assis- 
tant to general. manager; R. W. Everson, 
manager of the Merchandising Department ; 
H. C. Soule, manager of the Apparatus De- 
partment; and H. S8. Reizenstein, manager 
of the Price Department. In New York 
they are: G. H. Bucher, assistant to the 
general manager; J. H. Payne, supervisor 
of agencies; and F. M. Sammis, manager of 
of the Incandescent Lamp Department. 
A. B. Cole, assistant manager, of the De- 
partment of Publicity, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., has been placed 
in charge of the advertising and promotion 
work for the Westinghouse International Co. 


In rearranging the personnel of the Rail- 
way Department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., promotions have been made as 
follows: W. R. Stinemetz is manager of 
the Heavy Traction section, with Franklin 
W. Carter in charge of both Foréign and 
Domestic negotiations: E. D. Lynch is man- 
ager of the Light Traction Equipment _sec- 
tion with George Skipton in charge of ne- 
gotiations: J. L. Crouse is manager of the 
new Railway Apparatus and Supply section 
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and K, A. Simmon is manager of the Safety 
Car and Foreign Railway Equipment section. 








Obituary 





_ Whitfield P. Pressinger, of New York, 
vice president of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., died June 10 as a result of com- 
plications following an _ operation. Mr. 
Pressinger was actively engaged in the 
pneumatic tool and allied machinery indus- 
try for many years. He was general man- 
ager of the Clayton Air Compressor Co. 
for seven years and became widely known 
through numerous activities in the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the Compressed Air Society. He was born 
in New York City in 1871. 


William Lancaster, Inspector of Mines 
for the Kootenay district, B.C., Canada, 
was killed instantly on May 29 when his 
motor car overturned on the Coal Creek 
mine road. He was on his way to inspect the 
mines of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. 
Mr. Lancaster had been inspector for three 
years and was a much esteemed Govern- 
ment official. 








Trade Catalogs 








Westinghouse Insulating Materials and 
Supplies. Westinghouse Hlectric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Hast Pittsburgh, Pa. Pp. 25; 
4 x 7 in.; illustrated. Miniature Catalogue 
5 A-1. Notes about the materials specified 
in the title of catalogue.—Advertiser. 


Barnstead Patent Water Purifier and 
Still. Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co., 
Forest Hills, Boston, Mass. Pp. 19; 73 x 
10% in.; illustrated. Description of the 
various stills made by the Barnstead com- 
pany, and the operation of the apparatus. 








Coming Meetings 








American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meeting 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 3. It is proposed to leave 
Buffalo by steamer and cruise through the 
Lakes, the first stop being at Houghton, 
Mich., after which the party will visit 
Duluth and the Iron Ranges of Minnesota, 
spending a day or two in Minneapolis on 
its return. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
29 West 38th St., New York City. 


_ New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. ‘ 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Atbany, N. Y. 


Mine inspectors’ Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting July 13, 14 and 15 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, J. W. Paul, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association’s annual meeting Aug. 4 and 5 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, 
Chicago, III. 


Indiana State First Aid Meet at Clinton, 
Ind., July 5, under the auspices of the 
Indiana State First Aid Association, with 
the co-operation of the Clinton First Aid 
Association, Chamber of Commerce, Indiana 
Coal Operators’ Association, United Mine 
Workers of America, Bureau of Mines, and 
State Mine Inspection Department. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 

ee aa BOP aes to ace 1, inclusive, 
ilwaukee, is: neral Mana 

C. W. Price, Chicago, Tl. sates 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14 at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. La Grave, 
McAlester, Okla. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Quotations compiled by the Matthew Addy Company: 





Current One Month Ago 

CINCINNATI 

PACMCMSOUDROLIIM: 2% LPS vers casero + nele's ces esau $45.60 $44. 60 

LSE GET Ce gee Bee a ae ae 42.80 42.80 

MOULHOFAPULUO INOS Se he cosnh cc weed cesses 46.80 43.80 
NEW YORK, Tidewater delivery 

2X Virginia (silicon 2.25 to 2.75)........ Saces 49.65 47.65 

Southern No. 2 (silicon 2.25 to 2.75)..... eaaetetstc 49.70 47.70 
BIRMINGHAM 

Re PECONIMELL Ct Waren chain 5s wsrasle/asin ccc oé.cie0 © ccs 42.90@ 44.00 41.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mastemneer a sNOL 2, X.2 29-2. 75 Bil oi. c c:0icie sve 46.00@ 48.25 45.35-46.35* 

URNA TS Ta oe 7, je at A 45.00% 43.25* 

LD PAaT CI Rte, PM Pe drclc 5S aio" Candie slalers Gio ea a 44.507 43.007 

BERETS Vim IOS Oriente asda ace oe: , «0, 4 « aasielerenereie tue, Bi0'«. 6 43 .50* 42.50% 
CHICAGO 

emewBoundry hocals faeces soles es eee ees 44.25 43.25 

OMe MOUnGTy OOUCHEID..... 2... ccs e ces eee 47.00 46.60 
PITTSBURGH, including freight charge from the 

Valley 

ING pePOUNOrY, VaAllOY 8. .2).2senicwles clei. clewteene 45.65 43.65 

See aR ete Mie Stas oar welt) a: ale a.0:6 sales. aa Bleich 44.40 42.90 

ELIE IG SS og 5 cana Sieh eee 44.90 43.40 
MONTREAL 

PUNGONED SIO 2 IG) © os dca ca code Sadie na tees 43.25 43.25 





* F. o. b. furnace. } Delivered. 





STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
places named: 

New York—— 





Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to I5in.......... $2.45@$3.75 $4.47 $3.47 $4.04 $3.97 
Channels, 3 to I5in....... 2.45@ 3.75 4.47 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Angles, 3to 6in.,}in.thick. 2.45@ 3.75 4.47 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Tees, 3in. and larger...... 2.45@ 3.75 4.47 pa yA 4.04 4.02 
BIC CB ys Real hecald anes, 8G) 2.65@ 3.75 4.67 3.47 4.24 4.17 
BAR IRON—Pricesin cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Birmingham 
4.25 4.50 4.50 5.00 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill St. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago ham _ Francisco 
(KIDS Oar oieiihG ORBIT $4.00 None $4.15 $5.75 $6.00 
CSE 9 UE Ae None 7.00 ott 8.50 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 





c=} ~ 1 
80 a a S a 
3 50 2 ee on 
go ees eee wet ae 
= a es 3} ERS AA 
; r ay @) n 1) 7) o8 | 
Standard railroad spikes ;%-in. 
2% USS Aes eg $4.00 $3.62 $5.34 $4.25 $5.65 $6.00 
Sere REDOUG IMA. fo iicssens-cecss+..0@6.50 4.62 6.50°°5.50 6.65 7.50 
Standard section angle bars........... SHERY SMG) Awe STN Ne WET EO, Aa) 


COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warehouse prices are as follows: ; 
New York Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
Round shafting orscrewstock,.... 


MEP UNOOID! DESO... 6. se ee alee ee $6.25 $5. 80 $6.50 $5.90 
Flats, squares and hexagons,.... ; 
pufetie UU 1 oT CS rr 6.75 6.30 6.85 6.40 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 


Mill Birm- 

Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis ingham 

OEE MES 0. CANCTTI oo s'e- 0-00 35 $5.75 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 
RG i 1s By pe as Thead E 7AN5 Le2d 


5.85 
Cincinnati—Horseshoe nails sell for $4.50 to $5 per 25-lb. box. 


CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
—— New York ——~ 





One Month One St. San Fran- 
Current Ago YearAgo Chicago Louis cisco 
Cie, eee ae $79.30 $75.30 $53.00 $78.80 $78.00 $97.55 
6in.andover... 76.30 72.30 50.00 75.80 75.00 94.55 


Gas pipe and 1|6-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged extra: 

















Pittsburgh Chicago 
ne One 
Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemer rails. $45@60 $45.00 $45.00 @$55.00 $45.00 


Standard openhearth rails 47@60 47.00 47.00 @ 57.00 47.00 


Light rails, 8to 10lb... 50.00@55.00 2.585* 25859%@ 3:75" «2. 833" 
Light rails, 12to 14lb...  49.00@75.00 2,54* 2.54% @ 3.75* 2. chs 
Light rails, 25to45lb...  49.00@75.00 2.45* 2.45* @ 3.75* 2.70 


* Per 100 lb. 








OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 


producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 








New York Chicago St. Louis 
No. Vraitlroaaswrought.. a0... 0s. fe. $29.00 $25.50 $28.00 
Stove platete ere ese cones on 24.00 28.00 20.50 
Nos MA CRINeLVaCASb ale catersye, hus > cara 6is 39.00 36.00 37.00 
Machine shop turnings................ 15.00 10.00 13.00 
Cantiboringpiiemaee isc aio acts 2m = ia 16.50 12.50 15.50 
Railroad malleable cast............... 28 .00 25.50 27.00 
Rerolling ‘rages sey ciecedeioigte es + cis, 51¢ siren VALLE) ae ee |e eee 
Rélaving raveaernaen ts oa tas ees 52@ 54 50(@55 50@55 
COAL BIT STEEL— Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Chicago 
$0.10 $0. 163 40@45% off $0.15 
DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 
New York St. Louis Birmingham 
Solicit eer aehal. sits spaniels ohare Create 12@ 14c. 13c. 5c. 
Hollows pipe tarot cele ect. s n.cgatae ee 17c. aS, oe rs 





PIPE—The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh 
basing card, discounts on steel pipe, applying as from January 14, 1920, and on 
iron pipe from January 7, 1920: 


BUTT WELD 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
2 to 3......... 9/4@54 44 @40} 2 to l4ese ee. 343@24} 183;@ 8 
LAP WELD 
2 saat etnale 503@47 = 38 @343 Dever BG tes, 5 6 teaions 28; @204 144@ 63 
2} tovOnaceere os 533@50 41 @37} DECO Oem crert 304 @224 173@ 92 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
2 to [F2cune ee 453@42 35@31} a COREE cc. oe 344@24} 193@ 93 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
ye Ee Me ceie 484@45 373@33} DA eho ES 29:@213 163@ 8 
23 t0.42%.< Br 514@48 40 @36} 2EtO 4 ae 314@234 193@114 
44 to 6 . 503@47 39 @35} 4, to6...... 30!:@223 183@103 
Stocks discounts in cities named are as follows: 
—New York— —Cleveland ~ — Chicago —~ 


al- Gal- 


Gal- 
Black vanized Black vanized Black vanized 


3 to 3in. steel butt welded . 40% 24% 40% 31% 54@40 403@304 
1 to 3in. steel lap welded.. 35% 20% 42% 27%, 50@40 373@273 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list -'- 23%. 
Cast iron, standard sizes, net. 





WIRE ROPE— Discounts from iist price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: New York and St. Louis 


Hercules red stand, all constructions................. 20% 
Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel......... 20%, 
Patent flattened strand, iron rope................+-- 5% 
Plow atecl TOUNG-StranG- TOPE, 6 ee ct wre eee nw sre 0 30% 
Special steel round strand rope.................--.-. 30% 
Cast stecltround strand TOpe. 24. tn i asees eves te eeisels 22% 
Iron strand and iron tiller.................-. ay 5% 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope............-... +12%, 


San Francisco: Galvanized, less 5%, bright less 25%. 
Chicago, +124 on galvanized, 30 off on bright. 


eh eS eee EEE EE Eee 
SHEETS—Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities from warehouse; 


also the base quotations from mill: 


Large ——- New York — 





Mill Lots St. _ One 

Blue Annealed Pittsburgh Louis Chicago Current Yr. Ago 
‘i cece esse. $3.55@$7.00 $7.09 $7.02 $6.62@$8.00 $4.57 
No: Ee a EI 7.05 7.09 7.07 6.67@ 8.05 4.62 
No std 3265 7210) 7.09 87.12" °6,22@ 8.10 4.67 
Newent eeweten. | 3. 75967.20 . (7209° 187.17 » .6.82@. 8.20 4.77 
Black: 
Neal Te anagie ees. 4015@ 7.30 98210907780 7780@, 8.80 — "5.17 
hie bp and 7 ein 4200 7235" 8:10 7285°- (7. 85@°8:85" °5.22 
is FEN ee 4.25) 7.40" 8.10° 7.90 = 790@ 8.90, 5.27 
*Nioe28 i. cee ' 4°35@ 7.50 8.10 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 5.37 
Ne te eh 5.80@ 7.50 9.60 8.50 8.25@10.00 5.50 
Nealiedeint a... 4.80@ 7.60 9.60 8.60 — 8.35@10. 10° 5:55 
Ne 14 een - 4.80@ 9.60 9.60 8.60 ~ 8.35@10.10 | 5.60 
Nos. 18 and 20.......... 5.10@ 7.9% 9.60 8.90 8.65@10.40 5.90 
Nose 22nd 24 ee oe 5.25@ 8.05 9.60 9.05 8.80@10.55 6.05 
*No. 26 ie oe | 5 40@, 8.20. 9:60 9.20 8.95@10,70 6.20 
*NoMg8 1...) 5.70@ 8.50 °.9.60 9.50 9.25@11.00 6.50 

* For painted coriugated sheets add 30c. per 1,000 lb. for 5 to 28 gage; 25c. for 


19 to 24 gages; for galvanized corrugated sheets add 15c.; all gages. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair size orders, the following 
amount is deducted from list: 








—-—New York—— —Chicago— St. Louis 

Current One - Current One Current 

Year Ago Year Ago é 

Hot pressedsquare.......+$4.00 $1.28 $ oo 22, + ede 

Hot pressed hexagon.....-+ 4.00 . 85 fad er re 

Cold punched square.....+ 4.00 1.00 es an eine 
Cold punched hexagon...+ 4.00 1.00 : x : 
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Semi-finished nuts, ~ and smaller, sell at the following discounts fromlistprice: 
Current One Year Ago 
hee Vorlons sess 4° ¥ 4.8 ara10' ae atq.aveia’ala tesa eepmarelers sor pi 12 
ROALO |e overs ote eles oie eins neater taste eae 
Cleveland's. '..2% ¢cccscen asl einen adele stern = 50% 60-10-10% 
StLowvis, Fa. eel-amges Oo ee ce oes = 45% vets 





MACHINE BOLTS—Wearehouse discounts in the following cities: , 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
} by 4in. and smaller.. list 20% Oye 
arger and longer up to | in. by 30 in. +20% 20% 20% 


WASHERS—fFrom warehouses at the i siases named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 


For ial ee washers: 


New York.. -list’: Clevelands.%..060- $3.00 Chicago........-- $3.00 
For cast igen Wether: the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 5 
New York.. '$7.00° ‘Cleveland... =. . $4.50 Chicago........-.- $4.2 





RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair sized orders from 
warehoure: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel s%and smaller..h. 2 ..5.ceceo oe ore 30% 30% 30% 
Pinned:t2 <2 Ree ee 3 0% 20% 30% 
Boiler, 3, }, lin. diameter by 2in. to 5in. pel as follows per 100 |b.: 
New York...... $6.00 base Chicago. . $5.62 Pittsburgh...... $4.72 
Structural, same sizes: i 
New York 2$7. 16 Chicago me$0572 Pittsburgh. . $4.82 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


LINSEED O1L—These prices are per gallon: 
— New York — 








—— Chicago 


Current One Current One ; 

Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw,o-bbl. lots: 2.220 emeen) eee $1.58 $1.90 $2.02 $2.10 
5-gal. cans. A 1.60* 2.03 ae) 2.30 


*To this oils price Sorat oe added the cost of the cans (returnable), which is 
$2 25 for a case of six. 


WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price. 








Red —_ White —— 

Current 1 Year Ago Current | Year Ago 
Dry Ty 
and and 
Dry In Oil Dry In Oil In Oil In Oil 
100-Ib. keg....... 15.50 17.00 13.00 14.50 15.50 13.00 
25 and 50-Ib. kegs. 15.75 17225 13525 14.75 |b ay 6} 13.25 
123-Ib. keg....... 16.00 17.50 13.50 15.00 16.00 15.50 
5-lb: Cansiy..cbiectet ee 20.00 15.00 16.50 18.50 15.00 
l=lbs/Gansie.s. sss 0.50 22.00 16.00 17.50 20.50 16.00 


500 Ib. lots less 10% discount. 2000 lb. lots less 10-23% discount. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are as follows: 


Chicago... .preeeoee ebetenar $15.00 @incinnatiie. pos oscioc.s cc + an S240U 
St. Louis, salmon............ BirMiMghanees, oe < cusys sf inustoas,> 15.00 





PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade 1ubbered suiface, complete with 
nails and cement, costs per square as follows at manufacturing points: 


1-Ply 2-Ply 3-Ply 

¢.l. lel. c.l. 
INO: UN pr Bde. 4:ie miss sicloats eosiatetslstaksidiiels gc eNabe oe Oh $2.40 $2.90 $3.45 
NOj;2 glade. tice chee AO Ale ae ee Pe ee ees 7A Io 2.00 3.10 


Slate-surfaced roofing (1ed and gieen) in rolls of 108 sq. fit. costs $3.50 per 
10ll in cazload lots and $3.75 fo. smalle: quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $7.75 per squaie in carloads; $8.00 in 
smaller quantities, in Phi adelphia. 





ROOFING MATERIAI.S—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York and Chicago: 


Tar felt (14 lb. per squazé of 100 sq.ft.) per zoll..................... $3.50 
Taripiteh: G@ar400-lbs bbl. wera OO bs. neccrsterets tetas evererecstleterateres's ciduere 1.85 
Asphalt pitch a0 parrels) per cor oo. ereterte terre, aio a oreyeiduci aye sole ore 46.50 
Asphalp felt, (ent) sper torte aepaecs te so suskere eis cieweeyatelalels @ o%Kie glove. 6 elas 118.00 
Asphalt felt (heavy) Mer honirs« seve is sedges eisai telaalic kes. oiciicsoife woer.cke ots 119.50 





HOLLOW TILE—Price per block in carload lots for hollow building tile: 





4x12x12 8x12x12 12x12x12 

ptpeaners A Scabetete Gls. diate wisle laos ae are - $0. 087 $0. 158 $0. 248 
Bt Loularn. Se cures cece tat = ease teins none on market 
Beattle.< <6. 2c aticahie Sucteaee cette ae .09 ehZ5 .30 
NewiOrleang. sackets so irr ness thoes ss = . 238 .304 43 
Chicago. sri co on ae sane ane ee 1516 . 2728 4093 
Gincinnatit!s Seiad oe to ae eee le te .125 . 2186 3286 
Birminzhams7 4s. 6.08 tet ee a ee . 1265 Bee oye 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 

Il-In. Rough 2-In. T.andG. 8x 8In. x 20 Ft. 

10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 

Be: AIOUIBE Wa aks aie ois tens mete s $32.00 $38.09 $40.00 
Birmingham). catia. eer 65.00 54.00 41.00 
Cincinnatiis es ne eens 55.00 50.00 50.00 





EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 








Low Freezing Gelatin Black 

20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
New Yorks. iccsm- Sostee $0. 3425 S042 saree ee $2.30 
Boston ss. ist ys $0.2475 vad .30 $0.3425 2.45 
Kansas City.... ee .26 . 385 .3275 2.40 
New Orleans.... . 2375 (50%) .2275 2475 sal ae SNe 
Seattloss. as ten .18 e275 . 2475 -29 2.45 
Chicago. ses05 .2175 P2023 .2975 .34 2.45 
BtePauls. cass . . 185 .2275 . 2525 ieee 2525 
St.Louis... ono .2175 .26 285 295 1,90 
Los Angeles..... .25 530 35 275 2595 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 
barrel lots: 














Cincinnati St. Louis Birmingham 
CUS oe, ee ee oy 8.5 8i@ 93 8.5 
Fibeniomaponuge, , 2a... .c2 ae ce desk ines 9. t@ 9% 8.5 
Arahsmission see 29s bok oe. es es 10. 12 @14 o.> 
Poe de cls 2 ns, a le ie a t @ 63 5. 
OS Adak aon A oe ene Oneae one oa 6.5 6} @ 6% 8.5 
CBT ure tiall nic. io; 0 eed aceetur ee 12.0 8 @ 9 4.5 
BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
— New York—~ —— Cleveland ——Chicago——. 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Best grade....... 90.00 87.00 74.50 79.00 60.00 75.00 
Commercial...... 50.00 42.00 21.50 17.50 15.00 15.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths. 
Underwriters’ QEAIN, oa cet as owt oh s 2 eee See 85c. per ft. 
COMMON; 21D. jeje d aadiee « cas eGo ction» be hae a ee 30% 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
P-INADCEAL. » AAT SARA Thea $0. 60 $0.40 $0.30 
: Steam—Discounts from list Ss 
Virst grade...... 20% Second grade..... 30% Third grade...... 45% 


cy er BELTING—Present discounts from list in fair quantities (3 doz. 
rolls): 


Light Grade Medium Grade Heavy Grade 
30% 30% 20% 


For cut, best grade, 25%, 2nd grade, 30%. 
For laces in sides, best, 79c. per sq. ft.; 2nd, 75c. 
“emi-tanned: cut, 200: sides, 83c. per sq. ft. 


PACKING—Prices per pound: 


RAWHIDE LACING— 


Rubber and duck for low-pressure. steam. .......22-.ccscccewesuceuvee $1.00 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam, . «0421. «n- +2 fa-> «set «els ease ieee een 1.70 
Duck and rubber for piston packing... ..... Joni. <b sets eee + 1.00 
Plax; regulars) %.) 8 e4 Gils co koe ch eat es ae eee yg wie ea 1.20 
Flax, waterproofed . « .).{ ... <0 co: ohiclevetetane s colt olencie cia Eee Pe ee) Bey A’: 
Compressed asbestos sheet.)/..\... . 5 «1. + «= sales whtee tial aiviereleyomeaeeas wr - 90: 
Wire insertion asbestos Shee by ivieracoguavcs o\dsjekekapelcnstetsgahe Eee ee Ties 1.50 
Rubber sheets oo. 3.65.5 F.0 aces, ocoiy onal MResove 0 Cece lovee Bene Scepter 50 
Rubber sheet, wire insertion... 5... . sek ne «se eee Cee ete .70 
Rubber sheet, duck insertion... s.0cos1 «osc oo de alee eee eee ee -50 
Rubber sheet, cloth ‘insertion... 4 ¢..5.'ss 22s set aie aie oe ee ee .30: 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stems 

and stuffing aes sieve! 4-4-0! 4g, alpgin dv y.0 16 eos ous sgerguel ie iekeiede al enee ne ae 1.30 


Asbestos wick, 3- and I-Ib. balls..... Pee Te eo se ny ee . 85 





MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than j-in. the price is } to 2c. extra: while 
for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
number of feet per pound for the Re sizes is as follows: ;-in., 8 ft.; {-in., 6; 
f-in., 43; u in., 33; 1}-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; 1}-in., 2 ft. 4 in. Following i is price per 
pound for §-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 


ESSE ON et. eee aie ae $0. 302 ‘Birminghanr.. 2 as. . ae eee $0.324 
ING WE OL Ke cca oe eset : 29° Atlantal ei. ce se oe ee .295 
SG LAG Pa eR Be A = 265 Kansas City..... Vanes anahe ae . 303 
SOIC BO tara av joinse cho oie cate c2L5 New Orleans..; . vss, canicetectee eet 
WENDEADONB A!) hice, s oe etene 275 Seattle ..> <7). sakemanee chain cee eee 
SaMM TAN CISCOns.< 2, ai.) eee, Los Angeles... ic «ss eiteennneee 31 
bone AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 
ists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Blane ees List Price 
Pipe Size Per L Thickness per Sq.Ft 
l-in. $0. 2 2-in. $0.27 
2-in. I -in. .30 
3-in. 48 1j-in. ~45 
4-in. +60 2: -in. . 60 
é-in .80 2}-in. 75 
8-in 1.10 3 -in. -90 
10-in. 1.30 3}-in. 1.05 
85% magnesia high pressure........ We. a,e's 0 \e erarevertenc otter eae A ii Blew es 
ply.... 40% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ ply... 420, oft 
2-ply. 44% off 





WIRING SUPPLIES—New York prices for tape ‘and solder are as follows: 




















a 


Eriction tape, 4-Ib: rolls. J. 5 2c cisco cuetate «2 bicia So ce eae c. per lb. 
Rubber:tape,4-lb. rolls . Me. Shh Pe ce eins Oe es Oe ee Dee 60c. per Ib. 
Wire solder, 50-Ib. SpOOlss.\ sciele crowters o's 0s op 42 cue Se ee. 46c. per Ib.° 
Soldering paste, 2-0z. cans...........0e2-0% Sela atthe ws. » 5" ain Oe i$ 20 per doz. 
COP?ER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire in following cities: 
Birmingham St. Louis 
Single Double Single Double 
No. Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
Ae ees BST: S122230 eee $38.64... ©$14.85. sees $37.25 
ROS cerenesice ce 27 000 Mae ee 65: 57.94, 23.45 57.20 
CM So eRe SORE ie desea 87.33 ~~ +3210" eee 
Oeranicc es te ODA 2) A. Be Pe 55 AO Shae 
. Aaah ees 107742 Seen 73.75 
A = RD EE Cr res 138: 46a aor ae 103.10 
Uc ier Reena’ irre. M7552 alee 2. aie 133.30 
ORES... seach bs os oats DAZEOG sete oerae a 159.90 
O0 Ses en tt ones ZOD 1 Pama 189.20 
Ui US Se her es Pee B20. 44 Se cen ten 225.10 
OOO See oe. Late S32 389i" 707" Cee “ 269.30) 2 a 











FREIGHT RATES—0On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district includ- 
ing plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe fittings, plain and gal- 
vanized wite nails, rivets, spikes, flat sheets (except planished), chains, etc., 
the following freight rates per 1000 i ate effective: 





RG Em Dee its acini: Aon ee $0. New Orleans....... Ph: $0. 385 
Buffalo. . ? NéwrY ork: ... rau ovivare Pre ee! 
Chicago. . 2 Philadelphia; ):). i ccs ne.de nace ee sg 
Cincinatti. tes. ee oe 0.23 St} Louis.ic3 ems ee 0.24 
Cleveland 3.8. a. Gn an cee. 0.17 St..Paul,..., . ahaen es ee . 0.495 
ESGIMRAS CIUY A tite CRE woes nkan't 0.59 Pacific Coast (all rail).. ... 1.25% 
Note—Add 3% transportation tax. *Minimum carload, 80,000 Ib. 


‘ 
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Survival of the Flivverest 


ENRY FORD and his son, Edsel B. Ford, have 

bought the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Ry. to pro- 
tect their coal supply. Thus are essential industries, 
like transportation, with regulated prices absorbed by 
the less essential industries that are operated without 
control. 

This purchase is a symbol. The less-needed are 
absorbing the more-needed at a bargain, for the more- 
needed are impoverished by regulation and fail to 
function properly for lack of blood of new capital. 
Their resulting inefficiency vexes sorely the spirits of 
the unregulated, who are unaccustomed to have their 
slightest wishes curbed. As the less-needed industries 
have the money, they buy and operate the more- 
needed which have been put to sore straits for lack 
of capital. 

Before the war, when the coal mines were 
impoverished though without regulation, the less- 
needed industries purchased coal mines for a song. 
This is the first railroad that the automobile industry 
has purchased. More such purchases are likely to 
follow. We shall soon have railroads owned by all 
kinds of incidental industry, and victory will ever be 
with the flivverest. 


Not Much Thought for Public 


O REFUSE arbitration regarding the fulfillment of 

contracts and to restrict the output of commodities 
in order to gain points in industrial disputes are actions 
singularly out of place in the United States. Yet threats 
that resort will be made to both have been made before 
the U. S. Anthracite Coal Commission that is now sit- 
ting in Scranton and is about to pass judgment on the 
eighteen points at issue between the anthracite opera- 
tors and the mine workers. 

While only one man, Thomas Kennedy, the president 
of district No. 7, has given expression to such senti- 
ments, his remarks have met with no disclaimers on 
the part of other representatives of the organization, 
and for all that the record shows to the contrary they 
have met with approval. 

Mr. Kennedy’s first intimation of radical action came 
at an early meeting in Scranton, when he said that 
failure to establish a closed shop might mean the aboli- 
tion of the Board of Conciliation and the settlement of 
all future disputes by an appeal to force in the shape 
of a strike, a policy which, he said, the miners were 
ready to adopt. To quote his expressive phraseology, 
the mine workers were ready at any time “to go to bat.” 

His second contribution to a program of radicalism in 
which the public would be the sufferers was made on 
July 8, when he opposed an attempt to show that 
steadier work had rendered the mine workers’ pay 
adequate to meet their living expenses. He declared 


> 


that the operators were trying to “penalize” the work- 
man for steady work and asked, “If you insist on penal- 
izing the men wouldn’t we be justified in issuing an 
order to revert to the 1914 production?” 

He was answered by a dignified statement from S. B. 
Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., to the effect that such action would be an attack on 
the public interest, and so it would be. The mine 
workers, as an organization, have predicated part of 
their demands upon a statement to the effect that the 
union has been a potent force in the improvement of 
general conditions in the anthracite region, that it has 
won the right to recognition for its service, but Mr. 
Kennedy’s intimations lead to the inference that some of 
its spokesmen, at least, have visions of mastery rather 
than_service, and are willing to bludgeon the public with 
strikes and reduced coal allowances if by that means 
they can prove to their following the merits of their 
organization as adjunct to wage profiteering. 





Who Is Entitled to Coal? 


NE of the first big questions that must be met 

by the Government and the coal men in any 
program of distribution is that having to do with 
preference in supply. The problem in its essentials 
is no different now than during the war. Geographic 
distribution on the one hand, exemplified by New Eng- 
land and the Northwest, and use distribution on the 
other hand, at present typified by the needs of the rail- 
roads and the public utilities, are the two aspects of 
the problem that must be met. 

If we proceed on the assumption that there is not 
sufficient coal for every one and that some must be 
supplied ahead of others until such time as production 
is increased, priority in wse must first be defined and 
established. The first move on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the present situation 
was in this direction—on April 16 the railroads were 
given a priority in the shape of assigned cars for fuel 
coal. Order No. 8, giving the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. assigned cars, was the second move in recognition of 
this principle of use priority. 

We do not believe it is safe or proper to go farther 
in setting up a “preference list” today than to specify 
transportation and heat, light and food for the comfort 
and necessity of man and beast. To this list the Gov- 
ernment will of course add newspapers. To define and 
administer preference in coal supply to such a list, 
simple and obvious as it appears, is no’ simple task. 

Because a consumer of coal manufactures power for 
sale and therefore falls within the legal definition of 
a public utility is no reason for giving public utilities 
preference in coal supply. Only so far as the power 
and gas produced are used for transportation and for 
the protection of life should preference be recognized. 
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The Coal Situation in New England 


A Statistical Summary of the Position of New England 
With Regard To Bituminous Coal Supply and Requirements 


By C. E. 


ITUMINOUS coal reaches New England by two 
B routes, all rail from the coal fields in Pennsyl- 

vania and to some extent from those of Maryland 
and northern West Virginia, and by rail and water 
mainly from the coal fields in southern West Virginia 
and Virginia through the port of Hampton Roads and 
to a lesser extent from the fields in northern West 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania through the ports 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. The receipts 
of bituminous coal in New England in recent years, 
exclusive of imports from Nova Scotia of about 100,000 
net tons, have ranged from 23,500,000 net tons in 
1917 to 27,100,000 net tons in 1918. The statistics of 
receipts in 1919 are not available, but is it conceded 
that the quantity of soft coal bought by New England 
in 1919 was below that in any recent year—estimated 
at about 17,400,000 net tons. 





RECEIPTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN NEW ENGLAND, 1916-1919 


(NET TONS) 
Year By Rail By Tidewater Total 
1916 9,900,000 14,200,000 24,100,000 
1917 10,800,000 12,700,000 23,500,000 
1918 11,100,000 16,000,000 27,100,000 
19194 9,000,000 8,400,000 17,400,000 


(a) Estimated. 


a 





It will be noted that the proportion of the total that 
was shipped by all rail was 41 per cent in 1916, 46 per 
cent in 1917, 41 per cent in 1918 and is estimated at 
51 per cent in 1919. At the present time receipts are 
about equally divided between rail and water. From 
1916 to date the proportion of all-rail coal bought by 
New England has increased each year except during the 
war year of 1918, when the distribution was under the 
absolute direction of the Fuel Administration. 

New England has been compared with the Northwest 
—the region at the head of the Great Lakes—in respect 
to urgency of coal supplies, inasmuch as both of these 
markets are far removed from the coal fields. The 
Northwest depends for by far the greater part of its 
coal on Eastern fields shipping via the Lakes, a route 
that is open at best but eight months of the year. 
During the war the Fuel Administration recognized the 
claim of New England to preference in supplies of soft 
coal in the summer months by providing that 60 per 
cent of the total allotment for the year should be trans- 
ported in the six months beginning with April, and the 
remaining 40 per cent in the six months from October 
to March. Under normal conditions New England did 
not receive coal at so much greater a rate in the sum- 
mer months as the following data indicate: 








DIVISION OF SHIPMENTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL TO NEW ENGLAND 
BETWEEN SUMMER AND WINTER, 1914-1918 


: 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 
Percentage of shipments summer months 

(April—September)...... wataGd > stewiede « 49 45 52 55.5 
Percentage of shipments winter months 

(October—March) ......-.20seeeeees 51 55 48 45.5 


et 
——SSSSSoOoOoOCoeeeaeeee_—eeeeEE==—errO le: eee 


LESHER 


In the calendar year 1919 shipments by tide to New 


England were 54.8 per cent in the six months beginning 
with April and 45.2 per cent in the months of January 
to March and October to December. It should be noted 
that the shipments in the months of November and 
December were arbitrarily reduced by the Government 
during the coal miners’ strike, because that section of 
the country had on Nov. 1, 1919, a better stock of soft 
coal than any other part of the United States. 

Shipments of bituminous coal to New England by 
tidewater for commercial uses as differentiated from 
railroad fuel and as shipped through the port of Hamp- 
ton Roads and the three northern Atlantic ports are 
given in the following table. It will be noted that ship- 
ments were at their highest rate in 1918, the war year, 
and were greatly reduced in 1919, and that the three 
Northern ports supply the greater proportion of railroad 
fuel that reaches New England by water. The division 
of the tonnage in 1919 between commercial and railroad 
fuel is not at present available. 


SHIPMENTS OF RITUMINOUS COAL TO NEW ENGLAND BY 
EWATER (IN NET TONS) 





1917 


New York, 
Hampton Philadelphia, 
Roads Baltimore Total 

OMIMELCIA Shea sleerayaseyn beisbive:ordeiseas 6,632,850 2,317,289 8,950, 139 

PALWAy fUleloe SER Rak cree cee wi aor: 1,325,300 1,993,041 3,318,341 

PLOGAD ees Pic ewe bk eae 7,958,150 4,310,330 12,268,480 

1918 

Coramercial iy \<.'sug.a\> Rt Beene 8,261,864 3,991,691... 12,253,555 

GI WAY LUCIY slats. cute ac ae. tet roe 795,550 2,601,814 °° = 3,397,364 

TMT we Lee 9,057,414 6,593,505. 15,650,919 
1919 

ROLE ee Pens oie 8 lela s Sit. fobs 5,550,000 2,835,000 8,385,000 








Cargo coal for New England and for foreign coun- 
tries (exports) represents but a part of the business 
done in coal over the tidewater piers, bunker supplies 
for steamships and local requirements as well as the 
United States Navy taking a large portion of the coal 
dumped. At New York the main business is bunkering 
ships, at Hampton Roads the larger portion of the coal 
is loaded as cargo. The relation of New England and for- 
eign countries to the total tidewater business done in the 


years 1917, 1918 and 1919 at Hampton Roads and at the ~ 


three Northern ports is given in the following table. At 
Hampton Roads 45.8 per cent of the total coal dumped 
was for New England in 1917, compared with 45 per 
cent in 1918 and 88 per cent in 1919. From the three 
Northern ports the percentage of the total shipped to 
New England increased from 21.6 in 1917 to 27.6 in 
1918, but dropped to 22.7 in 1919. New England 
received about one-third of the total soft coal dumped 
at these four ports in 1917, 36.5 per cent in 1918 and 
31 per cent in 1919. 

Exports represent 27 per cent of the total dumped at 
Hampton Roads in 1917 and 33.5 per cent in 1919, 
compared with 4.3 per cent in 1917 at the three Northern 
ports and 27.3 per cent in 1919. During the war year, 


July 15, 1920 


1918, exports were greatly reduced below 1917 and were 
but 8.9 per cent of the total coal dumped at all four 
ports, compared with 14.8 per cent in 1917 and 30.7 
per cent in 1919. 





TOTAL TIDEWATER SHIPMENT, COASTWISE MOVEMENT TO NEW 
ENGLAND, AND EXPORTS AT NORTH ATLANTIC SEAPORTS 
(IN NET TONS) 














1917 Total 
Dumped 
New England ——Exports—~ at Tide, 
Port Tons PerCent Tons’ Per Cent Tons 
Hampton Roads........... 7,958,150 45.8 4,659,009 27.0 17,380,075 
New York, Philadelphia and 
SUIS es 4,310,330 21.6 856,625 4.3 19,888,891 
CUI =e 12,268,480 33.0 5,515,634 14.8 37,268,966 
Hampton Roads........... 9,057,414 45.0 3,607,232 19.0 18,951,849 
New York, Philadelphia and 
HaleMmoree. lw. ee 6,593,505 27.6 220,730 0.9 23,938,105 
[ool ee 15,650,919 BAZ 5 73,827,962 8.9 42,889,954 
Hampton Roads........... 5,550,000 38.0 4,900,000 33.5 14,600,000 
New York, Philadelphia and 
Balimore. 6.2 os. 5 2,835,000 22.7 3,391,000 27.3 12,462,000 
a ls scat a rr 8,385,000 31.0 8,291,000 30.7 27,062,000 








Hampton Roads is the principal supplier of bitu- 
minous coal for cargo, both to New England and for 
export. The coal fields on the Norfolk & Western, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian railroads are tribu- 
tary to Hampton Roads, but of these fields the “smoke- 
less” field, including the Pocahontas, Tug River, New 
River and Winding Gulf districts, furnishes the greater 
part of the coal that is dumped either for foreign export 
or for New England. In 1917 the production of coa} 
in the smokeless field was 40,000,000 net tons, of which 
about 4,200,000 net tons, or 10 per cent, was exported 
through Hampton Roads. 

During the war, and under the control of the Fuel 
_ Administration, exports were limited, amounting to 
about 3,500,000 net tons, or 9.4 per cent of the smoke- 
Tess output in 1918. Removed from Governmental 
restrictions in 1919 and with a foreign demand sur- 
_passing the domestic call for coal, exports began an 
upward climb limited throughout the year, first by lack 
of ships and later by the Government during the miners’ 
strike. Official figures of the production of smokeless 
coal in 1919 are not yet available, but the output is 
estimated at 36,000,000 net tons, of which about 4,700,- 
000 net tons, or 13 per cent, were exported through 
Hampton Roads. 

The consumption of bituminous coal in New England 
in 1917, as reported by the Geological Survey, was 

24,744,000 net tons. Railroad fuel represented one 
quarter of the total, public utility plants and domestic 
consumers, including coal used in the heating of office 
buildings, hospitals, etc., took another quarter of the 
total, and the remaining half was used by industries and 
for local steamship bunkers. 








CONSUMPTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN NEW ENGLAND, 1917° 
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Consumption of bituminous coal in New England in 
1918 has not been officially estimated, but it was much 
less than the receipts of 27,100,000 net tons. as is 
indicated by the fact that receipts in the following year. 
1919, were less than 18,000,000 tons. The average 
receipts for the two years ended December, 1919, were 
about 22,000,000 tons, and this figure probably is not 
far from the average consumption. In 1919 industrv 
and the railroads used less coal than in 1918 bot« 
because of lessened activity and, in the case of the indus- 
trial plants, by reason of increased use of fuel cil. 


STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN NEW ENGLAND 


Such information as is available on stocks of bitu- 
minous coal in New England indicates that the surv'y 
today is much below that at any time in 1918. The 
railroads are in even greater straits, stocks being iow-r 
than in any year at midsummer for which there is 
record. 








STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE HANDS OF INDU3TRIAL 
AND GAS PLANTS IN NEW ENGLAND 
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Railroads in New England consume an average of 
500,000 net tons of bituminous coal a month, or about 
6,000,000 tons a year. Stocks on hand on July 1, 1916, 
were sufficient for about eight weeks; on July 1, 1917, 
for a little more than eight weeks; on July 1, 1918, 
stocks were sufficient for between four and five weeks. 
In the winter months the railroads in New England 
endeavor to have on hand from ten to twelve weeks’ 
supply, or more than 1,200,000 tons of coal. 

On June 15, 1920, that is a month ago, the Boston 
& Maine and the Maine Central railroads are reported 
to have had two weeks’ stocks of coal, or about 100,000 
tons. The New Haven had four days’ supply and the 
Boston & Albany two days’ supply. 


RECEIPTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN 1920 


At the four Atlantic ports, Hampton Roads and north, 
there was dumped for New England in the first five 
months of 1920 4,044,000 net tons of soft coal. Rai} 
receipts through the all-rail gateways are estimated ai 
3,750,000 tons in the same period. In other words, the 
receipts of bituminous coal in New England are now at 
the rate of 18,700,000 net tons a year. Although this 
figure is 1,300,000 tons greater than the estimated 
receipts in 1919, it should be remembered that New 
England began 1919 with the largest stocks of soft coal 
ever held in that section and reached the end of the 
year with the smallest. Any estimate of requirements 
for the remainder of this year must take into account 
the obvious fact that consumption of bituminous coal in 
New England is now proceeding at a rate greater than 
current receipts and that stocks are below the usual 
margin for this time of year and must be increased if 
industry is not to suffer interruption next winter. 


Shipping Board Seeks Bids for 
Bunker Oil 


The Shipping Board has adver- 
tised for bids to be opened July 15 
for grade C bunker oil for one, 
three and five years beginning Sept. 
1, 1920. 





Huge Coal-Storage Plant 
Completed 


A coal-storage plant said to be the 
largest in the world, for the Clairton 
Byproduct Coal Co., at Clairton, Pa., 
has just been completed. The coal 
storage pile will have a base 600 by 
800 feet, or a trifle over 11 acres. 
This will accommodate 300,000 tons 
of coal. The coal will be handled 
from barge to storage and to cars 
by a traveling crane, 600 feet be- 
tween centers with a travel of 80% 
feet. The bridge will be equipped 
with two hoists, each with 5-ton 
buckets, which can be operated sepa- 
ratciy or together, as required. 





War Debt Reduced Two 
Billions from Peak 


According to the quarterly debt 
statement issued recently by the 
Treasury the public debt decreased 
by more than a billion dollars dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1919, just end- 
ed, and by more than two billion dol- 
lars since last Aug. 31, when the 
war debt was at its peak. On June 
30 the public debt was $24,299,321,- 
467.07, a decline of $2,295,380,180.94 
from the peak figure of $26,596,701,- 
648.01 on Aug. 31. The decrease for 
the period from May 31 to June 30 
was $675,641,559.72. ; 





Expect Advance in Freight Rates 
Within 30 Days 


Now that presentation of testi- 
mony and argument for advance of 
freight rates have been completed 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ja decision is expected 
within the next thirty days. It is 
generally believed the commission 
will grant increased rates in order 
that the railroads may receive addi- 
tional revenue to meet increased 
labor and other costs. 





Wheat Variable, but Corn and 
Cotton Are Late 


In its crop report for the week 
ending July 3 the American Steel & 
Wire Co. summarizes conditions as 
follows: “The effects of late spring 
not yet overcome. More growing 
weather needed. Wheat condition in 
important belt improving;  dis- 
appointing in localities outside of 
belt. Corn still late and needs con- 
tinuous hot days and nights; crop 
is very clean. Oats show short 
straw. Grasslands are weedy. Cot- 
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ton continues late and the boll wee- 
vil a great menace. Livestock situ- 
ation continues unsatisfactory; short 
pig crop; high price of feed, coupled 
with low price of animals. Dairying 
and poultry raising showing unrest. 
Irish potato acreage being kept up 
by high prices.” 





Campaign for Higher Gas Rates. 


As has been made known to the 
public in recent suits at law and in 
equity, and applications heard by 
public service commissions, the gas 
companies claim that because of in- 
creased prices of gas oil, labor, etc., 
present prices for illuminating gas 
are inadequate. Now the American 
Gas Association has_ established 
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headquarters 
which a campaign is to be carried 
on throughout the country for the 
education of the public in the neces- 
sity of higher gas rates. 


in New York, from 





Foreign Trade Hearings Begun 


The Central Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee, organized by the State De- 
partment under an order of Presi- 
dent Wilson, dated Feb. 28, 1919, 
for the purpose of considering and 
making suggestions concerning 
questions of foreign trade and com- 
merce with a view to promoting full 
co-ordination and effort, has _ re- 
sumed its sessions. Hearings have 
already begun, and at a meeting re- 
cently held at the State Department 
thirteen different governmental de- 
partments and commissions, which 
are concerned directly or indirectly 
in various ways with foreign trade 
matters, were represented. 





Movement of Coal Through 
“* Soo ’”’ Canals 


West-bound shipments of coal in 
net tons through canals at Sault Ste, 
Marie, Mich., and Ontario for the 
month of June, 1920, as reported by 
L. C. Sabin, general superintendent, 
St. Marys Falls Canal, Mich., were 
as follows: 


UxS8: Can. 

Canal Canal Totals 
Coal, soft.... 941,894 24,488 966,382 
Coal, hard.... 263,120 7,900 2'71,020 





American Marine Insurance Pool 
Nearly Effected 


The pool/ of American insurance 
companies to underwrite the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is now nearly 
effected. It follows promptly the 
granting of such authority by the 
Jones Merchant Marine Bill, recent- 
ly passed. The pooling will allow 
the elimination of foreign insurance 
companies. 





Pig Iron Output Larger but 
Still Below Peak 


In its weekly summary of the iron 
market as of July 8 the Iron Age 
says: “Pig iron output increased in 
June, showing that the net result of 
all the shifts in the railroad situa- 
tion was favorable. At 3,043,540 
tons for the thirty days the daily 
average was 101,451 tons, a gain of 
about 5,000 tons a day upon the May 
output, which was 2,985,682 tons for 
thirty-one days. May in turn showed 
a gain of 5,000 tons a day over 
April. But the industry is still near- 
ly 7,500 tons a day below the peak 
reached in March, when the daily 
average was 108,900 tons.” 





Hearing Arranged in Plan to 
Deepen the St. Lawrence 


The international joint commis- 
sion to report on the question of 
deepening the St. Lawrence will 
hold public hearings in New York 
City beginning October 15. Engi- 
neers appointed by the United States 
and Canadian governments are now 
making surveys. The idea is to open 
up a deep sea route to the Middle 
West. 





Says Railroads Ask for More 
Than They Need 


Clifford Thorne, representing 
Western shippers, told the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the $1,- 
000,000,000 increase asked by the 
railroads is $386,000,000 more than 
is necessary to give them a 6-per 
cent standard return as guaranteed 
under the Transportation Act. He 
stated that the book value of $20,- 
600,000,000 used by the roads in com- 
puting the return was several bil- 
lions in excess of the true amount. 





A Busy Week for Coal Operators 


This week promises to be a busy 
one for coal operators. A general 
meeting for Monday called by the 
National Coal Association to discuss 
the general situation, which is fast 
becoming critical, was followed by a 
meeting of the West Virginia oper- 
ators in Washington. The meeting 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association scheduled for 
Wednesday was to be preceded by 
that of several special committees. 


_ July 15, 1920 
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No. 35 
Substation 


At the right 
the high - tension 
power lines may 
be seen entering 
the building. 


Ventilating an Extensive Thin-Coal Mine 


Air Is Forced Into One End of the Mine and Sucked Out at the 
Other—Rope Drive Between Exhaust Fan and Actuating Motors 
Forms Excellent Medium of Power Transmission—-Fan Shaft 
Provides Means for a Second Mine Exit and for Boosting Voltage 


By DONALD J. BAKER 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


T THE No. 35 mine of the Berwind-White Coal 
.Mining Co. the main entries have been driven 
a back for so great a distance from the drift 
opening that it would be extremely difficult and expen- 
sive to properly ventilate the workings by means of 
a single fan situated at the portal. This is true not 
only of No. 35 mine but of many others owned by 
this concern. But as this mine is one of the largest 
and oldest plants which the company now owns, it 
may be of interest to note what means have been taken 
to make certain that the men within the mine shall 
receive an abundant supply of fresh air. 
The coal under development is the “B” or ‘Miller’ 
bed, as it is called locally. Its thickness averages about 
42 in. The problem that officials of this company were 













FIG. 2. 


Fan and Driv- 
ing Motors 


Two motors 
drive the fan al- 
ternately. The 
steady operation 
of the rope drive 


may be judged 
from this time 
exposure, which 


shows practically 
no blur about the 
farther rope, 
which is in rapid 
motion. 





confronted with can readily be appreciated. It is 
practically impossible to force a sufficient quantity of 
air through air courses that maintain only the height 
of this coal when the main haulage entries are approx- 
imately four miles in length. By installing a larger fan 
and taking down the roof for the full length of the 
air course to be traveled the situation could be met. 
But to do this would mean a large and unprofitable 
expenditure. 

Several years ago this company decided to build a 
substation on the surface located over a point near the 
end of the main haulage entries. By sinking a shaft 
at this point and installing an exhaust fan it was 
possible to use the shaft for the upcast air currents, 
which were driven through the mine by a fan situated 
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FIG. 3. 


Idlers and 
Tension 
Carriage 


Proper tension 
on the rope is 
maintained by 
the tilted idler 
on the carriage, 
which moves back 
and forth under 
the action of the 
rope and an op- 
posing spring. 





at the drift mouth, which is located three miles away 
at the town of Windber. 

In this manner a circulation was created that was 
-more than sufficient to assure the miners of an abun- 
dance of fresh air. The substation therefore serves a 
double purpose—to aid ventilation and to generate cur- 
rent wherewith to re-energize the trolley wires at the 
far end of the mine. 


SYSTEM SO SUCCESSFUL, OTHER MINES USE IT 


The substation for No. 35 mine, which was the first 
to be constructed and which serves as a model for 
others of a similar nature and purpose, is located near 
the town of Elton on the South Fork Branch of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. The building is constructed of red 
brick with steel roof trusses. The equipment at the 
other substations of the company varies but little from 
that at No. 35 mine. The general type of construction 
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is similar but varies to a small degree. Some of these 
buildings are of native stone while others are of buff 
brick. The purposes of this article will be served by 
describing the substation at No. 35 mine. 

One-half of the building is occupied by the fan and 
its driving units. Two 450-hp. Allis-Chalmers motors 
operating on a 6,600-volt current serve to drive the fan. 
Only one of these is needed at any one time, the other 
acting as a spare. When either machine is idle it is 
easy to clean it and place it in good condition for 
operation when its turn comes. 

The fan, a 9 x 3-ft. Jeffrey ventilator, has a large 
driving pulley on either end of its shaft, or rather upon 
a shaft detachably connected to the fan shaft. As can 
be noticed in the illustrations, each motor is connected 
to its corresponding fan pulley by a rope drive. This 
drive from motor to fan pulley consists of twenty-two 
laps of tarred manilla rope. This type of drive is not 





FIG. 4. 
Apparatus here installed includes a Vulcan hoist, two rotary converters and the necessary switchboard. rae 


HOIST AT THE OPPOSITE END OF THE SUBSTATION ob 
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FIG. 5. LIGHT HEADFRAME OVER AIRSHAFT 


This shaft serves not only as an air return but in time of 
need gives a means of entrance or egress to all portions of the 
mine when access or exit cannot be had via the main opening. 


often encountered at American coal mines although it 
is quite usual at Berwind-White power plants. 

The officials of the company speak most highly of the 
rope drive, regarding it not only as a type of installa- 
tion lower in first-cost than any other but one to be 
favored because with it the transmission member can 
be kept taut at all times without resort to the common 
form of idler which is employed to depress the belt 
and thus take up the slack. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a close-up view of the stationary 
and traveling sheave wheels that are used to absorb 
the slack in or regulate the tension on the belt. One 
lap of rope coming from the pulley on the fan shaft 
passes over a stationary wheel sunk in a concrete pit 
below the belt. From that point the rope is directed 
to a second idler of the same size. This wheel is 
mounted on two small trucks and, subject to the action 
of a spring, has a certain amount of travel on a track. 
When the motor is running this take-up has a continual 
yet not extensive movement back and forth. 

This arrangement also permits of an easy and quick 
adjustment when it becomes necessary to install new 
rope. The substation has been in operation over two 
years, which means that each rope has been subjected 
to about one year of continuous service. There is no 
doubt that this is an economical type of installation, 
for the rope still shows no sign of wear and. tear. 

Leaving the traveling sheave, the rope returns to the 
motor-drive wheel, from which point it forms part of 
the belt proper until it again leaves the opposite side 
of the wheel after having made the necessary number 
of revolutions. The extent to which the belt is kept at 
proper tension at all times can well be appreciated from 
an examination of Fig. 2. The belt in the background 
was running when this photograph—a time exposure of 
20 sec.—was taken, yet a clear outline is shown. Had 
there been appreciable play in the ropes a blur that 
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could be noticed would have appeared on the negative. 

The generating equipment, which is placed on the 
side of the building opposite to that occupied by the 
exhaust fan, also is installed in duplicate. Here two 
400-kw. Westinghouse rotary converters have been 
installed, only one of which is operated at a time. Three 
150-kva. transformers are assigned to each converter. 

At the time this substation was constructed the 
central power plants of the company were located at the 
No. 35 mine and at No. 40, which is about two miles 
north of No. 35. In undertaking to ventilate the work- 
ings by means of a secondary exhaust fan situated a 
considerable distance out in the country it was realized 
that no single high-tension line would form a sufficient 
guarantee against either the shutting off of power at 
the central station or the possibility of the line itself 
being temporarily put out of commission during a 
storm. A lack of power at the substation would, of 
course, mean the closing of the mine immediately, as 
the fan would not be in operation. 

Furthermore, as already stated, it was desirable that 
new energy be fed into the trolley lines. Hence it was 
imperative that the direct-current generator be kept in 
operation at all times. As an additional safeguard and 
in order that high-voltage alternating current might 
be available continuously, two separate high-tension 
lines were run to the building. One of these comes 
from the central power plant of the No. 35 mine at 
Windber and the other from the generating units of 
No. 40 mine. Both these lines have been constructed 
so that either is available to all similar substations 
at this company’s operations. 

In case of trouble at No. 35 power plant or on any 
part of the line itself the line from the plant of No. 40 
mine, already connected to the exterior of the building, 
is at once available. In this case a second set of trans- 
formers step the current down for use in the electrical 
machines. The motors driving the fan are fed over the 
same lines regardless of the origin of the current. 

The shaft in the rear of the building is of the two- 
compartment type and has been sunk 650 ft. to the coal. 
One compartment is used for the upcast air current, 
while the other serves as a manway. A small compart- 
ment adjacent to the manway is utilized for the sus- 
pension of the feed lines that reach from the building 
to the outer sections of the mine. 

This shaft, situated where it is, provides two ways, 
each at opposite ends of the mine, for entering or leav- 
ing the workings in time of accident. Thus the state 
law has been admirably complied with. A 75-hp. Vulcan 
electric hoist engine operating on 550-volt direct current 
is situated in the substation and is used in raising or 
lowering the single cage that the shaft contains. This 
engine winds a 1-in. cable on a 7-ft. drum. <A low 
steel headframe completes the construction. 

The substation just described is typical of the con- 
struction followed in all the mine buildings at the dif- 
ferent operations of the Berwind-White Cos... he 
securing of adequate ventilation of the mines is but one 
of many problems that operators in the thin beds have 
to contend with which do not confront those whose 
good fortune it is to operate thicker beds. Another 
problem is in the type and construction of mine cars 
and locomotives. But these are somewhat balanced by 
the fact that these mines are practically non-gaseous, 
and safety measures that must be enforced rigidly in 
many other districts are here unnecessary. 
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Sate Ways of Using Alternating Current 
For Coal-Cutting Machinery 


Electric Mining Machine Has Increased Safety in Mining—Five Methods 
of Conducting Current Arranged in Order of Safety — How Transformers 
Should Be Protected — A 230-Volt Alternating Current Recommended 


By L. C. ILSLEY+ AND E. J. GLEIMt 


investigation in the Henryetta coal fields of Okla- 

homa, where several deaths had been attributed 
to the use of electricity. The recommendations made 
as a result of this investigation have a bearing on the 
use of alternating current in connection with coal-cut- 
ting equipment and are 
set forth below. 

It is the firm belief of 
the bureau’s engineers 
that the introduction of 
electrical mining ma- 
chines, considered in a 
broad way, has done much 
to increase safety in min- 
ing. There can be no 
doubt that the substitu- 
tion of machine mining 
together with permissible 
powder for the method of 
“shooting from the solid’ has been the means of sav- 
ing the lives of many shotfirers. Machine mining also 
leaves the roof in a better condition, as lighter charges 
of powder are required to bring down the coal. Thus 
the danger from falls of roof is lessened. 

It is recognized that every effort should be made to 
prevent all accidents due to the use of electrical ma- 
chinery, but it is felt that any action tending to limit 
the use of such machinery would be a backward rather 
than a forward step in the safety measures laid out to 
decrease the hazards in coal mining. 


[= U. S. Bureau of Mines recently completed an 


might avoid. 


MACHINES NEED BETTER CABLE-REEL EQUIPMENT 


It is recommended that steps be taken to interest the 
various manufacturers of coal-cutting equipment in the 
design of a cable reel adapted to meet the conditions 
found in mining thin seams. 

A cable reel should be developed which will reel up 
and pay out the cable properly and so reduce to a mini- 
mum the destruction of the insulation. This reel should 
be mounted on a truck such as will give the machine run- 
ner freedom to exercise full control over his machine, 
especially when running from place to place. The reel- 
truck design should be such that there will be no inter- 
ference betwen the reel and the roof during the loading 
or unloading of the machine from the power truck. 

Switches or plugs should be incorporated in the design 
of the reel or its truck so that in case the insulation 
breaks down in either the machine or the cable connect- 
ing it with the reel and causes the machine or some 
of its parts to become charged, the danger can be 





*Article entitled ‘‘SSafe Use of Alternating-Current Type of Coal- 
Cutting Equipment” published in U. S. Bureau of Mines’ Reports 
of Investigations. 

7Electrical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

tAssistant electrical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Cable reels need improvement. 


to injury and being not readily disconnected 
by the opening of a switch or plug, they in- 
troduce dangers that better construction 


Injured cables always should 
be taken to the surface and dried before 
repairing. Conductors should be of adequate 
size, having regard both to duty and length. 





quickly eliminated by the opening of the switch or plug. 
Machine runners or helpers should immediately report 
defective cables, which should be taken to the surface 
and thoroughly dried out before repairs are made on 
them. An extra cable in good condition should be kept 
in reserve to replace one that is taken out for repairs. 
The cable should so 
enter the frame of the ma- 
chine as to reduce abra- 
sion and short bends to a 
minimum. The clamp 
which takes the strain of 
the cable should be made 
of heavy insulating mate- 
rial. The axis of such 
clamp should preferably 
be parallel to the longit- 
udinal axis of the ma- 
chine, so that there will be 
no short bend in the cable 
at the clamp when the cable trails behind the machine. 
The attachments by which a cable is connected to the 
power circuit should make firm contact with the lines, 
but it should be possible to detach the lines by a strong 
pull on the cable whenever it may be desirable to dis- 
connect the circuit from a distance without traveling 
the entire length of the cable to the point of connection. 


Too prone 





SAFETY IN INSTALLATION OF FEEDER CIRCUIT 


It is recommended that great care be exercised and 
that special attention be given to safety requirements 
in the installation of machine-feeder circuits along 
traveling ways. Five different systems of installation 
may be employed, as suggested below. A number of 
factors may affect the decision as to the system best 
suited to meet the individual and special needs of each 
mine. The methods suggested, however, are given in 
the order of their safety. 


(1) Use lead-sheathed cable armored with shee wire 


or steel tape and bury it along the rib or support either 


on the rib or props. Connections to mining machines 
can be made at suitable junction ees placed at con- 
venient intervals. 

(2) Use rubber-covered wire installed in an iron 
conduit with junction boxes at convenient intervals. 
The joints in the conduit should be leaded or otherwise 
made watertight and the conduit should be so sup- 
ported as to drain off any moisture that might collect 
on it. The conduit should be well grounded. 

(8) Run separate wires through the gob on the oe 
of the entry, installing them on the roof back of the 
timbers or props. Such wires should be protected by 
a narrow board hung on edge from iron hooks wedge 
in drillholes in the roof. 
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(4) Use separate wires installed on the edge of the 
timbers facing the gob. Such lines always should be 
completely protected by boards, so as to prevent acci- 
dental contact. : 

(5) Use unguarded circuits, either of bare or insu- 
lated wire. Such circuits should be placed sufficiently 
high or far enough to one side of the road or traveling 
way to eliminate the possibility of accidental contact. 
Rubber or weatherproof insulation should not be con- 
sidered as a protection against electric shock. 

Armored cables and conduits may be supported by 
iron hooks attached to the timbers, the roof or the side 
of an entry, Where separate conductors are used in 
place of armored cables or conduits they should be sup- 
ported on porcelain insulators placed at sufficient inter- 
vals to keep the lines away from timbers, coal and slate, 
and from each other. 


LARGER CONDUCTORS FOR LENGTHY CIRCUITS 


For 440-volt circuits the minimum size of wire 
that should be used is No. 4 Brown & Sharpe gage. In 
case the length of the circuit is in excess of 2,000 ft. or 
if more than two machines are connected to the circuits 
the size of conductors should be increased proportion- 
ately. For 220-volt circuits the minimum size of the 
wire that should be used is No. 1 B. & S. gage. In case 
the length of the circuit is in excess of 2,000 ft. or more 
than two machines are connected to the circuit the size 
of conductors should be increased proportionately. 


Platform of Shellacked Oak on Glass 
Legs Safely Insulates Worker 


Elkhorn Coal Corporation Employs Device for Elec- 
trica: Workers That Is Effective and Less 
Expensive Than a Rubber Mat 


By G. E. DAUGHERTY 
Pikeville, Ky. 
OME form of insulator between a person working 
at a switchboard or other piece of electrical equip- 
ment and the floor of the power house or substation is 
a necessity if the necessities for safety are to be 
scrupulously observed. The most common form of such 
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COMPLETED OAK INSULATING PLATFORM 


‘insulation is the rubber mat. This, while neat and 
usually effective, has the disadvantage of being some- 
what expensive. 

The Elkhorn Coal Corporation, in its substations and 
power houses, employs an insulated platform in front 
‘of switchboards and other electrical devices which 
consists of oak strips 24 in. square placed 3 in. apart, 
fastened to transverse cleats and the whole treated 
with shellac. Such platforms are made 2 ft. wide and 
from 4 to 8 ft. long. They are supported by porcelain 
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The following recommendations are made with respect 
to transformer installations: 


(1) If transformers are so located as to prevent any 
hazard due to accidental contact they should be placed 
in a locked enclosure. (2) Lightning protection and 
disconnecting switches should be provided on the high- 
voltage or incoming side of all transformers. (3) The 
casings of all transformers should be provided with a 
ground connection separate from that provided for the 
lightning arresters. (4) Transformers connected in 
delta or open delta should not have their secondaries 
grounded. 

Switches should be supplied for each branch ma- 
chine circuit and whenever possible located in a thor- 
oughly dry place. In case the switches cannot be so 
located an insulated platform should be provided on 
which the operative will stand when operating the 
switch. 

It is suggested, in the interest of safety, that new 
installations use, in so far as is practicable, nominal 
potentials of 230 volts for alternating current and 250 
volts for direct current in the operation of coal-cutting 
and other portable equipment. 

It is believed that thorough first-aid training, includ- 
ing resuscitation from electric shock, would be a great 
asset to the men in and about the mines. A chart ex- 
plaining and illustrating the method commonly used in 
resuscitation, such as is issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
should be posted in a conspicuous place at all mines. 


or glass legs usually 4 in. high. These insulated plat- 
forms: form a safe footing for men when working at 
switchboards or upon other electrical devices or 
machinery. 


Rubber Bands as Draftsman’s Aids* 


HE common rubber band is one of the handiest of 
a draftsman’s accessories. A small band wound 
around pencils, penholders, etc., will keep them from 
rolling off the board, and save many a broken point. 
Three such bands wound around the corners of a 





METHODS OF USING RUBBER BANDS 


triangle,’ notches having been cut in the wood to hold 
them from slipping, will raise the triangle above the 
surface of a tracing and reduce risk of smudging. 

A larger band or two, and a piece of cord serve to 
hold the head of the T-square always in contact with 
the edge of the drawing board, the device being attached 
to the under side of the square and board by tacks. 





*Henry H. Moore in the American Machinist. 

1A triangle with raised corners would be so much preferable 
that it is difficult to believe that it has not already been placed 
on the market.—EDITOR. 
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Drying Coke-Oven Coal Centrifugally im 


One Continuous Automatic Operation. 


Drying Washed Coal by Draining Is Slow and the Capacity of the Batch Centrif- 
ugal Is Small—A Centrifugal Drier with Continuous Feed and a Practically 
Continuous Discharge Affords Ample Capacity and Gives Desired Results 


By CARL WENDELL 
New York City 


means new. It has been practiced for many 

years, but until recently the machines used have 
been what were known as “batch” driers. With them it 
was necessary to charge the container, whirl it for a 
certain lerigth of time, then stop it and unload. This 
type of device is quite effective where 
a large capacity is not required. 

In recent years it has become 
necessary in large coking plants to 
prepare the coal for the carboniza- 
tion process by washing out the for- 
eign material. After this process is 
complete, the coal, of course, contains 
such a quantity of water as is de- 
structive to the walls of the coke 
ovens in which it is charged. The 
problem then arises as to the manner 
in which the coal may be rid of this 
excessive moisture. Two distinct 
methods naturally suggest them- 
selves, namely, removal in bins by 
gravity drainage and removal by 
centrifugal force in a drier. 

Bins adequate to provide gravity 
drainage must be of large capacity. 
A 3,000-ton washery will require bins 
holding 6,000 tons of coal where the 
time allowed for drying is twenty- 
four hours. The cost in many cases 
is, therefore, prohibitive. Drying 
bins should be unloaded from the top, 
and the machinery for this operation, 
a power crane and a conveyor system, 
entails heavy expenditures both at the time of its in- 
stallation and throughout the operation of the plant. 


(Jeans new. drying of materials is by no 


PIG. 


CAPACITY OF BATCH MACHINE Is Too Low 


Coke ovens and washery operations naturally turn, 
therefore, to the more rapid and effective centrifugal 
drier, for the batch method with its low capacity per 
machine requires too many units. Before the centrif- 
ugal method of drying was introduced it was necessary, 
however, to devise the machinery for that purpose, as 
none was available. 

Experimental machines were accordingly constructed. 
The first of these consisted essentially of a cone into 
which the coal to be dried was introduced and allowed 
to slide along the conical surface under centrifugal 
action until it was discharged. It was necessary in 
this device to have large scrapers or plows within the 
cone in order to insure the discharge of the fine mate- 
rial. 

As, however, there was no method of controlling the 
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time during which the material was held in the machine, 
and as the action of the scrapers or plows was highly 
destructive to the screen surface, it became evident 
that a device that would provide a time control and 
eliminate the scrapers would be highly advantageous, 
both from the standpoint of maintenance and of power 
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CROSS-SECTION OF WENDELL CENTRIFUGAL DRIER 


Essentially this machine consists of a cone-shaped screen compartment the floor of 
which is provided with a series of gates periodically opened by means of cams. 
feed is continuous and the discharge intermittent. 


The 


consumption. A machine was finally developed with the 
desired characteristics. 

Fig. 1 shows a cross-section of this machine, known 
as the Wendell centrifugal drier. -Referring to this 
cross-section, the coal is received from the jigs or 
conveyors in the receiving hopper (1). It then passes 
into two distributing chutes (3), which are set 
diametrically opposite each other in order to secure 
balance. These distributing chutes throw the coal 
against the conical screen (4) and over a gate (5) 
which has just been opened and closed by means of. the 
cam (6). These cams rotate at the same speed as 
the distributing chute (3). 

The distributing chutes and the cam are carried on 
a shaft which rotates faster than the centrifuge or - 
container (2). This shaft is mounted on a sleeve and 
is driven by the larger bevel gear, while the shaft is 
driven by a gear that is slightly smaller. The usual 
speeds on the 8-ft. machines are 250 r.p.m. for the 
container and 250.89 to 252 r.p.m. for the cam and 
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This drier, which, as may be seen, is belt-driven, has been in successful operation 


at the above plant for some time. 


distributing chutes, the revolutions of the latter being 
fixed by the time during which it is desired to hold 
the coal in the machine. 

After being whirled a suitable length of time two 
gates open, one opposite the other, and the coal drops 
into the hopper (8). The water passes through the 
screen to the sluice (7) and is carried away. The 
machine is continuous in its action, the discharge, how- 
ever, being slightly intermittent. It is necessary to 
hold the material within the machine for a certain 
length of time, and this is fixed by the time the cam 
takes to pass from one gate to the next. The relative 
movement between the screen and cam is only about one 
or two revolutions per minute, and the 
wear is, therefore, reduced to a mini- [~~ 
mum. The slope of the screen sur- | 
faces is made small, being, however, 
sufficient to allow the fine material 
to flow over it easily. 

At the coke plant of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. are installed and in 
operation five of these machines. 
Three of them are of large size. They 
operate sixteen hours per day and 
each handles fifty tons of coal per 
hour. Since certain improvements were 
made in the mechanical details of 
these machines they have dried 2,400 
tons of coal per day to an average 
moisture-content of 7 per cent. The 
capacity of these centrifugal driers 
is, as stated above, fifty tons of coal 
per hour for the No. 8, or large, ma- 
chine, and about twelve to fifteen tons 
per hour for the smaller machines. 
The power required to accelerate the 
larger machine is from 25 to 30 hp. 
With less power the acceleration to 
full speed would take too much time. 
This same machine uses only about 


FIG. 3. A NO. 8 DRIER WITH SOME OF THE HEAD WORKS REMOVED 


These drive the centrifuge and cams at 
slightly different speeds, thus permitting continuous feed and intermittent discharge. 
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CENTRIFUGAL DRIER AT THE COKE PLANT OF THE 





Two sets of bevel gears are plainly visible. 
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15 hp. when running at full speed. 

The cost of drying coal with these 
machines ranges at present from 3c. to 
4c, per ton. This figure includes 
power, maintenance, labor and depre- 
ciation. 

The few paragraphs which follow 
are condensed from comments: made 
by H. B. Carpenter, in charge of the 
coke ovens of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. As stated above, Mr. Carpenter 
is using five driers. His comments, 
based on a careful record of the re- 
sults of operation, will give an idea 
of the work they are doing. 

“The byproduct-coke plant of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. consists of 
120 Koppers coke ovens, complete with 
byproduct and benzol recovery plants. 
The coals used for coking contain such 
a high percentage of ash that they 
must be washed before a satisfactory 
grade of coke can be produced. This 
washing process results in the washed 
product carrying with it an excessive 
amount of moisture, unless efficient 
methods are employed for its elimina- 
tion. The drying of the coal is one 
of the most difficult problems encountered, chiefly be- 
cause of the fine crushing necessary to secure highly 
efficient washing. 


DRAIN THE COAL IN A DRAINAGE CONVEYOR 


“The washed coal from the jigs is discharged to a 
drainage conveyor along with the fines or slush from 
the settling cones. In this conveyor a large part of 
the moisture is drained from the coal, so that the mate- 
rial enters the driers with a water-content of about 
12 per cent. It is highly important that this coal should 
carry as low a percentage of water as possible, as the 
amount of moisture in the resultant dried coal is 
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strongly affected thereby. Aside from mechanical diffi- 
culties, no trouble has been encountered in our machines 
in securing a product sufficiently dry for coking in 
byproduct ovens. 

“The average fines, or coal passing through a one- 
eighth inch mesh, are sent to the sludge screens, where 
most of the water is removed from it. The partly 
dried’ product then goes to the drainage conveyor with 
the washed coal. We have experienced no difficulty in 
drying this fine material. With some types of machines 
trouble is encountered from the large amount of fines 
produced by the machines themselves. Practically no 
fines are made by the Wendell driers, and I attribute, 
in large measure at least, the success of our installa- 
tion to this fact. The amount of fine coal that passes 
through the screens of the driers is only about 2 per 
cent of the total fed to the machines (coal figured 
on a dry basis). 

“The design of the machines employed enables us 
to secure a life of approximately 150,000 tons of coal 
per screen, making the cost of renewal so small as to be 
almost negligible. Concerning the cost of drying coal 
by this method, in our practice it does not exceed 4c. 
per ton, and, by improvement in design, it can be 
reduced to 8c. per ton. This cost includes labor, power, 
maintenance, etc.” 


WATER MORE EASILY REMOVED AT FIRST 


The drying of coal by centrifugal machines is simply 
accelerated drainage. The important features to be 
considered are centrifugal force, the time during which 
this force acts upon the mass of coal, the size of the 
coal, the amount of fines, the initial moisture in the 
coal and the mass of coal on which the force is applied. 
In considering these items the initial moisture and 
percentage of fines are the most important, other con- 
ditions remaining equal, but the effect of these factors 
is not always the same in magnitude throughout the 
entire range of variation. 

I have made tests to determine the extent to which 
washed coal may be dried by centrifugal action, and to 
establish the effect of the various factors influencing 
the process as enumerated above. The effect of centrif- 
ugal force is not proportional to the amount of it 
provided. You cannot, by doubling the centrifugal 
force, double the amount of water extracted from coal 
of any given initial moisture and fineness. Thus, if 
you take a coal that passes through a one-eighth inch 
screen and is retained on a one-sixteenth inch screen 
with 21 per cent of initial moisture and you whirl it 
for four minutes in the centrifugal drier runing at a 
speed giving a centrifugal force of 100 lb. you will 
drive out 12 per cent of the moisture, leaving 9 per 
cent in the coal. 

Using the machine after it has been speeded up to 
such a degree as to provide a centrifugal force of 300 
lb. the amount of water left after four minutes in the 
same size coal having the same percentage of moisture, 
namely, 21 per cent, will be 4% per cent. Thus an 
increase in centrifugal force of 200 lb. has reduced the 
water content only 4% per cent, whereas the first 100 
Ib. reduced it 12 per cent. With a lower initial moisture 
content, say 15 per cent, in coal dried as above, the 
100 lb. force acting for four minutes dries the coal to 
4.7 per cent, while 200 lb. additional force would remove 
only 1.5 per cent of additional moisture. 

Increasing the time of whirling or the interval during 
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which the force acts on the coal has the same declining 
effect as an increase in centrifugal force, but with low 
initial moisture and low centrifugal force the effect 
of increasing the time from fifteen to thirty seconds is 
frequently negligible. The difference between thirty 
seconds and two to four minutes is much more pro- 
nounced in all cases. An increase from fifteen to thirty 
seconds rarely accounts for a decrease of more than i 
per cent in moisture content, while the period of four 
minutes causes a loss four times as great. 

Other factors remaining constant, the difficulty in 
drying coal increases with a decrease in the size of the 
material until the fines passing through one-sixteenth 
inch mesh show an abnormally great retentive power. 
With 21 per cent of initial moisture and a force of 300 
Ib. and four minutes of drying time, the moisture is 
decreased only 5 per cent. 


DRAINS WATER AS IF ITS GRAVITY WERE 80 


With the Wendell centrifugals, which are manufac- 
tured by the Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, the drying 
time is from 74 to 15 seconds. This can be raised to 
30 seconds if desired. Some of these machines operate 
with a time of 74 seconds and others on a time of 15 
seconds. The duration of drying may be controlled 
to suit operating conditions. The effective radius of 
the machines is 3.75 ft. Wtih a speed of 250 (+5) the 
centrifugal force obtained amounts to 79.9 (3.3) Ib. 
The acceleration in these machines is, therefore, prac- 
tically eighty times that of gravity. 

A summary of my experience in coal drying by means 
of centrifugal machines is about as follows: 

1. The amount of moisture remaining in the coal 
(excluding, of course, in the calculation the moisture 
not removable by air drying) decreases with increase 
of centrifugal force, with an increase in the time of 
whirling, with a reduction in the thickness of coal on 
the screen, with a decrease in initial moisture and with 
a decrease in the percentage of fines. This holds true 
for all ranges that I have investigated. 

2. A variation of 10 lb. in force accounts Pi a 
change of less than 4 per cent in final moisture, and an 
increase of 10 per cent in fines means an increase of 
1 per cent in final moisture. 

38. Unsized mixed coal has been dried to 2.8 per cent 
of moisture content (excluding here also all moisture 
not removable by air drying). 

Modern byproduct coke ovens are often lina with 
silica brick. It is well known that this material can- 
not withstand sudden cooling and contraction such as 
would be brought about by contact with a coal charge 
high in moisture. 


Dry COAL DOUBLES LIFE OF COKE OVEN 


When charged into coke ovens washed coal drained 
in the usual manner contains approximately 10 per cent 
of moisture. Such a charge either delays the coking 
time considerably, or if a short coking time is sought, — 
causes the burning of an excessive amount of gas in 
the oven flues in order to drive out the excess water. 
Where coal is charged into an oven still dripping— 
that is, containing 10 to 12 per cent of moisture—the 
life of the entire battery is reduced about 50 per cent. 
The sum necessary to equip a washery with centrif- 
ugal driers is, therefore, small, and almost negligible 
compared with the saving that may be gained ioe this 
improvement. 
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Comparison of Combination and Cable-Reel 
Locomotives as Gathering Units’ 


Cutting Off the Cable and the Arcs Formed When Nipping the 
Trolley Wire Are Counts Alleged Against the Cable-Reel Loco- 
motive—Less Work Is Demanded of Motorman and the Bonding 
of Room Tracks Is Not Needed with Combination Machines 


By JOHN B. HICKS 
Jenkins, Ky. 


trolley locomotives, as in operation of locomotives 

driven by storage batteries only, the main problem 
is to take due care of the accumulator. 

The storage battery requires regular and systematic 
attention. It may be compared to a mule so far as the 
treatment necessary to 
keep it in good working 
condition is concerned. 
The mule cannot be fed 
spasmodically and _ con- 
tinue to give satisfactory 
service; nor can the stor- 
age battery be charged ir- 
regularly and prove a suc- 
cess. The result of neglect 
in either case is a failure 
in performance. 

The employment of 

motormen in the mines where the reel-and-cable and 
the combination locomotives have both been used has 
afforded the following experience: Where it has been 
necessary temporarily to transfer a motorman from 
a cable-and-reel to a combination machine he invariably 
has quit or taken a job of coupling after the battery 
locomotive in order to be in line for promotion at its 
first vacancy to motorman on the locomotive of com- 
bination type. , 


CABLE REELS FREQUENTLY CUT BY LOCOMOTIVE 


In operating the reel-and-cable locomotive the motor- 
man has to take care of both the cable and reel. No mat- 
ter how carefully this may be done the cable is fre- 
quently run over and cut, causing a delay while it is 
being spliced and insulated. All operators know what 
delays mean to production. Furthermore, either the 
transfer switch must be operated twice at each room in 
order to shift the power to the reel and then back to the 
trolley circuit, or the motorman must “nip” along the 
trolley wire from room to room until the trip is gath- 
ered. The arcing caused by this “nipping” is hard on 
the eyes. 

When gathering, the trolley pole on the reel-and- 
cable locomotive must be buckled down, as on the 
machines of the combination type. On locomotives of 
this type, however, there is no cable to guard, no trans- 
fer switch, and nipping is impossible. The shift from 


[: THE handling of combination storage-battery and 








*Third installment of an article entitled ‘‘Use of Combination 
Battery and Trolley Mine Locomotives” read before the Kentucky 
Mining Institute at Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1920. he prior in- 
Stallments, entitled “Changes That Experience Has Dictated in 
Details of Combination Locomotives” and “How to Operate Com- 
bination Storage-Battery and Trolley Locomotives,” appeared in 
the issues of July 1 and July 8 respectively. 

TAssistant superintendent, power and mechanical department, 
Consolidation Coal Co. 













In three years over three million tons of coal 
have been gathered at the Elkton mines of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. at a charge of 
under one cent per ton, the gathering being 
done by combination locomotives. 
costs each month are about equal to the cost 
of the feed and the depreciation of one mule, 
while each locomotive saves enough to pay 


the feed and depreciation costs of two mules. |} 


battery to trolley or vice versa is made on the reverse 
cylinder of the controller. It may thus be readily seen 
that the work of a motorman is much easier on the com- 
bination than on the reel-and-cable locomotive. The 
objections of the motormen were eliminated by exclu- 
sively equipping some of the mines with reel-and-cable 
locomotives and _ others 
with all combination bat- 
tery-and-trolley machines. 

In comparing the ex- 
pense entailed in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of 
these two types of loco- 
motives the cost of labor 
for operation as well as 
that of repairs to the 
equipment must be con- 
sidered. The labor costs 
for operating are about 
the same for the two types of machines, as all motormen 
are paid the same rate per hour. 

The maintenance of the reel and cable, including the 
cost of new cables, repairs to the reel and the motor 
which drives it, taken over a period of time equal to the 
life of the battery, will be found to equal if not to exceed 
the first cost of the accumulator. Our records show 
that the reel-and-cable locomotives are subject to more 
delays than the battery machines. Seldom do we see a 





Battery 





- battery locomotive come out of the mines because trouble 


has developed in the battery during working hours. On 
the other hand, it is not uncommon to see a reel-and- 
cable locomotive come out for repair of the cable or 
reel because of injuries sustained during the shift. 

Commutators on reel-and-cable locomotives must be 
turned down oftener than those on battery locomotives. 
This is because of the commutators being burned by 
nipping along on the trolley wire. Controllers are much 
harder to keep in repair on reel-and-cable locomotives 
than on the combination machines. This also holds true 
for the other parts of the mechanism. Unless a double- 
conductor cable is used room tracks must be bonded 
where reel-and-cable locomotives are operated. It is not 
necessary to bond room track for the battery locomotive. 
This obviates the expense incurred in the installation 
and maintenance of bonds. 

On comparing the storage battery with the mule, it is 
found that each accumulator locomotive replaces one 
man and three mules. This, however, does not save the 
full wages of one driver, for drivers are not paid as 
much as motormen and brakemen. The saving in wages 
will a little more than cover the cost of the current 
used in charging the battery, in fact, in addition, it will 
keep the battery in repair. 
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Records show that the feed, shoeing, harness and 
depreciation of one mule exceeds by a small amount the 
upkeep and depreciation on one battery of the size em- 
ployed. It must be remembered, however, that these 
are small-capacity batteries. 

In other words, the battery costs each month of its 
life just about the same as the feed and depreciation of 
one mule. This leaves a saving equivalent to the feed 
and depreciation upon two mules for each locomotive in 
use. 

From the mine operator’s standpoint the leading 
qualification of a battery is ruggedness. It should be 
assembled in the locomotive in such a manner as to 
withstand the knocks and bumps incident to mine ser- 
vice. Barring accidents the satisfactory battery should 
not have to be removed from its containing compart- 
ments during its life, provided proper care is exercised. 
Such a battery has a low maintenance cost. 

In the first batteries employed it was found that the 
rubber jars and trays were somewhat too light for the 
work required of them. The battery manufacturers 
have overcome this by designing the trays of sufficient 
strength and by increasing the thickness of the walls 
of the rubber jars. The jars were further improved by 
the use of a more flexible and a tougher compound. The 
most marked improvement, however, is the cell cover of 
latest design. The new cover fits flush with the top of 
the jar, thus leaving no space for the collection of dirt 
and moisture. 

The locomotive manufacturers have made great im- 
provement in charging equipment and in the methods 
of battery control. It is now possible to purchase loco- 
motives that are so designed as to insure the greatest 
battery efficiency. 

There is no question about the success of the battery 
locomotive under most mining conditions, which condi- 
tions should be invariably considered in making the 
selection of a locomotive. 

One can safely say that at most mines a battery loco- 
motive will gather and deliver coal to the parting or 
side track quicker and cheaper than either mules or a 
reel-and-cable machine. Where the coal has to be 
hauled a long distance after it is gathered, the com- 
bination battery-and-trolley locomotives are in general 
well adapted to this service. 

After the coal has been gathered to the side tracks or 
partings, the question might arise as to the best method 
of delivery to the tipple or shaft. This problem must be 
worked out for each individual case, keeping the local 
mining conditions in mind. 

The storage-battery locomotive has its own field. It 
is hardly possible that it will ever compete with the trol- 
ley machine on long main-line hauls or where the grades 
are steep over long distances. 

I am convinced from experience, however, that before 
a storage-battery locomotive is purchased a complete 
survey should be made of the mine by a competent engi- 
neer, in order to ascertain whether the accumulator can 
be successfully used in the mine; if so, to fix its weight, 
type and whether a straight storage-battery or a com- 
bination battery-and-trolley machine is best adapted to 
the needs encountered. 

The following figures on operation cover only re- 
newals and daily care of batteries (which also includes 
the flushing as well as all necessary repairs made to the 
battery). 

Over a period of three years some 3,002,361 tons of 
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coal were hauled at a cost of 0.96c. per ton. These: 
figures do not give the battery credit for the recovery 
of rails in pillar work, the hauling of supplies, or the 
bailing of water with these locomotives. They cover 
only the actual coal tonnage handled. 

My belief, under conditions as I see them today and. 
with the close association that I have had in several 
recent years in this business, is that in a majority of 
instances the proper co-operation does not exist between. 
the operator and the manufacturer of locomotive equip-. 
ment. It seems to me that far better results are to be: 
obtained if the operator will take more of the initiative 
than has been the rule. He should be able to a greater 
extent to work out his own problems, for from experi- 
ence he knows what kind of equipment he should have 
with his locomotive. If necessary, he should, with the 
help of some one properly qualified by a knowledge of 
the details of mine-haulage problems, prepare informa-- 
tion for the locomotive manufacturer. He should not 
leave to the manufacturer the burden of deciding on 
equipment, for it may not work out satisfactorily under 
some conditions that must be met in his mine. In order 
to obtain the best results from gathering equipment, T 
submit the following suggestions: . 

1. Be absolutely sure before installing storage-battery 
locomotives that operating conditions are suitable to: 
their use. 

2. Be sure to select a locomotive built to stand the 
rough usage that it is bound to receive in mining opera- 
tions. It should be rugged in construction but simple 
and easy of operation, and so built as to afford ready 
access to all working parts. 

3. In figuring the battery capacity, it should be as- 

sumed that a certain daily cycle must be fulfilled by the 
locomotive. In addition to this such extra capacity ~ 
should be specified as will afford an adequate safety 
margin. 
“°4, After having installed a locomotive, regardless of 
how good a machine it may be, it will not work satis- 
factorily unless proper care and attention are given it 
daily. 

In closing I would say that I am firmly convinced that 
the storage-battery locomotive will fail only under three 
conditions: (1) lack of adequate battery capacity; (2) 
misapplication; (3) lack of attention. 


One Exchange Urged for Hampton Roads 


HOSE who are watching the situation closely at 

tidewater seem to be very generally of the opinion 
that to bring out the handling of the maximum tonnage 
at the coal loading ports the pools must be operated -as 
a unit. If the three pools at Hampton Roads were con- 
solidated it is admitted that a much larger volume of 
business could be handled there. 

It is suggested that some way should be found to 
induce the three roads to get together in the operation 
of a single pool. Such an arrangement, it is pointed out, 
not only would allow diversion of coal for a certain 
pool when there is congestion at one loading point but 
would allow a much quicker turn around for ships. 
Oftentimes ships are delayed because of lack of coal 
in one pool, which could be avoided if it were possible 
to allow a completion of cargo at one of the other load- 
ing points. Out of the present difficulty, it is believed, 
will come a clearer realization that one-man control 
must be established at each port such as was had during 
the war. 
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Precautions Taken to Protect Anthracite 
Breaker from Destruction by Fire 


Hand Extinguishers, Fire Barrels, Two Sources of Water Supply 
and the City Fire-Fighting Force Adequately Defend Kingston 
Plant Against Fire Loss — Pump Building and Sheds Over 
Plugs Are Fireproof, Though Breaker, Being Old, Is of Wood 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ground, continually confronts the anthracite coal 
operator. At the older plants this danger is 
much greater than at those that are modern because the 
less recent installations are built entirely of wood. 
Probably one of the best systems of fire protection 
and fire fighting that have been devised is that now used 
at colliery No. 4 of the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa. 
A good system of fire protection is particularly neces- 
sary at this plant because of the large quantities of 
inflammable material used in its construction. This can 
be readily appreciated from the accompanying illustra- 
tion of the breaker. The breaker itself is built entirely 
of wood, while in the construction of the older buildings 
still comprising the surface plant much of this material 
was used. 
The Kingston company holds the record of having 
been one of the few coal producers which had its breaker 
take fire and yet, owing to its excellent fire protection, 
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was able to extinguish it before the building was com- 
pletely consumed. The entire top of the structure was 
destroyed as was also the upper part of the headframe 
of the shaft. Nevertheless the fire was ultimately 
brought under control. If it had not been for the 
excellent. fire-protection system that the company had 
installed at this point the entire breaker and headframe 
would have been consumed, shutting down the mine for 
months. As-it was it was only necessary to cease 
operations for a little over two weeks. 

The breaker at an anthracite colliery so far as fire 
hazard is concerned probably is the most vulnerable 
part of a mine as its partial or total destruction means 
the entire suspension of the operation until the breaker 
can be rebuilt. Consequently in the case of the fire 
above mentioned the expense that the Kingston Coal Co. 
incurred in the installation of the fire-fighting equip- 
ment was amply repaid. 

The room in which the fire pump is located at colliery 


No. 4 Breaker of the Kingtson 
Coal Co. 


This building is typical of many in 
the anthracite region. Built of inflam- 
mable material, destruction by fire is al- 
ways to be feared. Its loss would be 
likely to cause a protracted shutdown of 
the entire mine. The charge of duly 
patroling and protecting such a building 
seems large but it is only a modest sum 
compared with the cost that would be 
involved in its reconstruction. 
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No. 4 is situated at one end of the boiler plant. This 
pumproom is as near fireproof as it is possible to make 
it. The pump is of the duplex plunger type, 16 x 10 x 
18 in. in size, and discharges its water to a 6-in. main. 
A man is in constant attendance in the pumproom so as 
to be ready for an emergency. The fire main delivers 
the water to seven fire plugs scattered about the surface 
plant and also to a standpipe in the breaker. The location 
of these fire plugs is shown in the accompanying plan 
and one is also visible in the photograph being just to 
the left of the extreme left-hand corner of the breaker. 
The plugs are placed in housings made from parts of 
old smokestacks. Each house has a sheet-iron roof and 
a steel door and contains 200 ft. of fire hose together 
with the necessary nozzles and spanners. These houses 
are painted a bright red to be easily distinguishable. 


HAND EXTINGUISHERS LOCATED EVERYWHERE 


In the breaker there are fourteen fire stations and 
attached to each plug is fifty feet of hose, with its 
nozzle. Besides the plugs fifty-seven barrels of water 
with two fire pails at each barrel are placed at points of 
vantage throughout the building. A still further pro- 
tection is afforded by seven Johns-Manville extinguishers 
and fourteen Alert extinguishers of the soda-acid type. 
Where oil is used dry-chemical extinguishers are in- 
stalled. 

Throughout. the breaker there are 
watchman’s stations employing the 
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Breaker and the many 
buildings around it is an 
8-in. water line and a 
reservoir of sulphur wa- 
ter the contents of which 
can be thrown in a flood 
onto the breaker from 
hose lines connected with 
a pump adjacent to the 
reservoir. With these 
conveniences a minute 
would not elapse before 
clean water would be 
playing in quantity on 
the flames, while in a 
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system. Every hour in the twenty-four the breaker is 
patrolled. The fire-fighting apparatus is inspected daily 
and at regular intervals the hose is tested. 

All the engine rooms around the surface plant are 
furnished with Johns-Manville and Alert extinguishers. 
There are in the entire surface works, exclusive of the 
breaker, 14 Alert extinguishers and 24 Johns-Manville. 
All the oil houses and places where oil is used in 
quantity are equipped with some form of dry extin- 
guisher and Pyrofoam. At the fire pump in the engine 
house there is 400 ft. of hose which can be connected 
to plugs immediately adjacent to the pump itself. 

The preceding description covers the main fire-fight- 
ing system, but in case this should fail or be insufficient 
the company has installed an auxiliary system in connec- 
tion with what are known as the sulphur-water lines. 
This sulphur water is pumped from the mine and is used 
in the breakers for the preparation of coal. 


MINE WATER CAN BE PUMPED ON FIRE 


The mine water is delivered to a reservoir near the 
breaker and from this point is pumped to the breaker 
as needed. The pump used is of the duplex plunger 
type, 20 x 12 x 24 in. in size. Connections are so 
arranged that the breaker can be cut off and the hose 
can be connected direct to the pump, the water being 
used for fire fighting. Four hundred feet of hose is 
kept in this pump house for auxiliary fire-fighting 
purposes. 
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The whole surface plant is connected by an excellent 
telephone system with an operator who is in constant 
attendance. The exchange is located in the electric shop, 
In case of fire the telephone operator is called and the 
fire location given him. He then calls the boiler plant 
and an alarm is sounded on the main whistle. Each man 
is thoroughly instructed orally and by practice in what 





AN UNDERGROUND FIRE HOUSE 


Hose, chemical fire apparatus and tools are stored in a concrete- 
walled fireproof room. 

he is expected to do in case of fire. Tests are made from 

time to time, the men continually striving to improve 

upon their previous records. 

Besides fire protection already referred to, the com- 
pany can secure assistance from the city. As one of 
the Kingston fire engines is stationed within a block 
of the coal company’s plant this assistance is sure to 
be extremely valuable and timely. The company has in 
a test had a hose playing on a building in less than one 
minute from the sounding of the alarm, while the city 
fire department arrived in about 13 minutes. The 
Kingston Coal Co. in the matter of fire protection, as in 
numerous other affairs, believes that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, 

The fire protection system is not confined to the 
surface alone but has been extended underground as 
well. In each of this company’s mines there is a fire 
house built of concrete. Here 200 ft. of hose is kept, 
together with a complete chemical outfit and all the 
necessary tools. The men underground as well as those 
upon the surface receive regular training in fire 
fighting. _ 


eee Needed for Motor or Sr iag 


Load Depends on Power Factor* 


By S. N. Brooks 
St. Louis, Mo. 


S A GENERAL proposition it may be stated that 
no more power is required for a 40-amp. motor 
load than for a 40-amp. incandescent-lamp load. How- 
ever, on alternating-current circuits the power factor 
must be considered. 

With an alternating-current circuit of ie than 100- 
per cent power factor a part of the current is “watt- 
less.” The power factor of incandescent-lamp loads is 
quite high, usually in the neighborhood of 100 per cent. 
The power factor of alternating-current motor loads 
may be low. Thus, with direct-current, 10 amp. at 100 
volts is equivalent to 1,000 watts of power. But with 
an alternating-current load at, say, 80-per cent power 
factor, a 10-amp. load at 100 volts would be equivalent 
to: 10 * 100 * 0.8 = 800 watts of actual power. 
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Ring Fire and the Flashing of Com- 


mutators and Their Prevention* 


Electric Arcs Often Encircle Commutators Passing from 
Bar to Bar with the Aid of Fine Conducting 
Material That Becomes Incandescent 


By O. P. FORSTER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ING FIRE” is the designation that has been given 
to that kind of sparking where rings of “fire” 
(electric arcs) embrace the circumference of the com- 
mutator, either wholly or partly encircling it. Ring 
fire may be subdivided into two classes: (1) Ordinary 
ring fire, which is of a reddish tint and may exist to a 
limited extent on all commutators; (2) Armature-defect 
ring fire, which is of a bluish-green color and more in- 
tense than that ofthe ordinary variety. 

Ring fire is originated ordinarily by minute arcs 
that form between adjacent commutator bars. Con- 
ducting materials that may lodge between the bars in 
or on the surface of mica insulation aggravate the 
tendency to are. Current passing between the bars 
through these conducting paths renders the particles 
incandescent. Fine carbon which is ground from the 
brushes by the normal operation of the machine, or 
particles of copper from a newly-turned commutator, 
are the most prolific sources of this difficulty. 

Secondary sources of ring fire are the oil, paraffin and 
commutator compounds sometimes used. Particles of 
conducting material may lodge upon these lubricants. 
Furthermore, oil may carbonize on the mica segments, 
thus forming a conducting path. In cases of trouble 
where the mica insulation between certain of the seg- 
ments has been eaten away it is probable that the diffi- 
culty arises from the carbonizing of the oil or of some 
of the other materials enumerated above. 

Undercut commutators, particularly those rotating at 
low peripheral speeds, are particularly subject to ring 
fire. The reason is that oils, greases and conducting 
materials can, because of the undercutting, lodge read- 
ily between segments. Hence the commutator slots of 
slow-speed machines should be cleaned frequently with 
a stiff brush. This is to prevent the lodgment therein 
of these semi-conducting materials, 

In certain types of machines the voltage between 
adjacent segments under the pole tips may of itself 
be sufficiently great to produce ring fire. A compen- 
sated winding provides an effective corrective for this 
difficulty. Where the mica segments are thin, ring 
fire is correspondingly likely to occur. Furthermore, it 
may be encountered more frequently with slow-speed 
than with high-speed machines. With a high-peri- 
pheral-speed machine, the commutator segments do not 
remain a sufficient length of time in the zones where 
ring fire is developed to permit the formation of minute 
arcs. 

Flashing is that species of commutator sparking 
where an arc attains considerable length and finally 
leaps viciously between brush-holder studs. Flashing 
may occur in a normal machine at the instant when an 
excessively high electromotive force is impressed across 
its terminals. It may arise, on the other hand, from 
the cumulative effect of a number of the causes that 
promote sparking. Flashing is more likely to occur on 
motors than on generators. 


*Copyright; all rights reserved. 
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Commerce Commission Unmoved by Arguments for 


Modification of Order No. 7 


Storm of Protest from Industries Affected Was Anticipated—Cement Associa- 
tion Contends That Preference in Op2n-Top Cars, by Handicapping Building 
and Road Construction, Hampers Improvement of Terminal Facilities 


attitude of members of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission at its hearing in the matter of supply, 
exchange, interchange and return of open-top equip- 
ment, that body is disposed to stand squarely on its 
Service Order No. 7. The attitude of the commission, 
as well as the apparent failure of the opponents of the 
service order to make an impression with their argu- 
ments, leads to the assumption that the commission 
probably will extend the limiting date of its service 
order, 

It was the desire of the commission that those who 
oppose the order be heard first. The preponderance of 
the early testimony at the hearing had as its object 
modification of the order so as to allow greater use of 
open-top cars for the handling of commodities other 
than coal. An extensive array of facts and figures was 
presented. An effort was made to prove that a large 
number of men would be thrown out of employment 
and great losses come to the industries which are large 
users of open-top cars. The sand, gravel and broken- 
stone interests; the constructional industries and those 
interested in road building made the principal presen- 
tations. 


J sitituce from the questions asked and the general: 


No UNFORESEEN ARGUMENTS ADVANCED 


It is regarded as doubtful, however, if any points 
were brought out in the arguments made by these 
interests with which the commission was not familiar 
prior to the issuance of Service Order No. 7. Members 
of the commission have stated that it was realized fully 
before the order was issued that there would be the 
greatest pressure brought to bear against it. Prac- 
tically every witness advocating modification of the 
order was asked if he regarded it of first importance to 
keep essential industries going and to supply sufficient 
fuel for domestic needs. This was admitted by the 
witnesses, but they questioned that the situation is 
sufficiently serious to justify the economic losses which 
they are being called upon to suffer. 

Many contended for the return of a priority arrange- 
ment. The commissioners asked how these priorities 
could be administered. There was no effort made to 
belittle the difficulties which such a policy would entail 
and some regarded the re-establishment of the Fuel 
Administration as necessary. It was admitted that some 
large central organization would have to take charge of 
the matter. 

J. D. A. Morrow, the vice-president of the National 
Coal Association, as spokesman for 2,100 bituminous 
operators, commended the wisdom of the commission in 
isssuing the order and opposed the effort to modify or 
rescind it. Extracts from Mr. Morrow’s testimony 
follow: 

The coal industry, in urging the continuation of Service 
Order No. 7 or the promulgation of any order which will 
provide ample transportation for the needed supply of 
coal, seeks to secure its proportion of available transpor- 
tation, which it is not now and has not for some time 


been receiving in many sections of the country, and also 
to provide the United States, Canada, and to a limited 
extent other countries, with that supply of coal which is 
vitally necessary for the welfare of the people. 

Our estimate of requirements, which is the opinion of 
those best posted in the coal industry, and to some extent 
based upon official and available government statistics, is 
that a production of 545,000,000 tons for the coal year 
beginning April 1, 1920, and ending March 31, 1921, is the 
minimum amount that will carry us through. 

The production from April 1, through the week of June 
26, according to the Geological Survey figures, was 121,-. 
000,000 tons, or at the weekly rate of 9,235,000 tons. To 
produce 545,000,000 tons for the coal year in question will 
require a production of 424,000,000 tons for the remaining 
thirty-nine weeks of the coal year, or an average weekly 
production of 10,807,000 tons. Production for the week 
ending July 26 was 10,400,000 tons, and it is estimated 
the production -for the week ending July 3 was approxi- 
mately the same. The production for both of these weeks 
came about while Service Order No. 7 was in effect. ; 

The maximum production of 10,400,000 tons a week 
reached during the present coal year is entirely insufficient 
to meet the requirements, even though that production. 
was reached each week for the entire remainder of the 
coal year. It must be borne in mind that transportation 
during the winter months is at a lower ebb than during 
the summer months, when the weather is so much more 
favorable. We estimate the minimum weekly production 
during the remainder of the open season which will enable 
the coal operators to fulfill the year’s requirements to be. 
12,000,000 tons. , 


LAKE SHORTAGE CONSIDERED GRAVE 


The gravity of today’s shortage is strikingly brought to 
our attention by the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
dock situation. On June 30, 1919, there had been loaded 
on vessels as cargo coal consigned to the Upper Lake 
docks 8,813,000 tons, while for the period ending June 30, 
1920, the loading was 3,594,000 tons, a shortage of 5,219,- 
000 tons or 104,000 carloads. To this must be added a 
further shortage of 5,000,000 tons which was carried over 
from the 1918-1919 season. The New England situation 
is somewhat parallel to the Upper Lake situation, and 
while not as acute, is very serious. Similar conditions 
existing in other parts of the country reflect plainly to 
any student of the situation the acute shortage confront- 
ing us at this time. 

The coal operators must stand ready to supply the home 
needs or domestic requirements of the United States and 
doubtless also of Canada ahead of overseas export obliga- 
tions, but they ought not to be asked or forced to with- 
draw coal from overseas export trade in order to give it 
to factories. which will use it to manufacture products for 
overseas export. If that were done it would be a discrimi- 
nation against the right of the coal operator to engage in 
overseas export trade as compared with the right of any 
other business man. et 

The impression that a great volume of overseas export 
coal business has produced a shortage in the United States 
is not supported by the facts. The total overseas export. 
of bituminous coal to July 1 was only about 8,000,000 tons, 
but in that time the total shortage throughout the country 
is approximately 35,000,000 tons. Thus, if all the over- 
seas exports had been kept within our own borders, we 
would still be 27,000,000 tons short. 

Not only is it rank discrimination against the coal pro- 
ducer to deny him the right to engage in export trade and 
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use his coal to enable other business men to export their 
products, but it is not practical to prohibit the overseas 
movement of coal, even if it were determined upon. Much 
of the coal which originates upon the Norfolk & West- 
ern, Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads could 
not be utilized if it were not exported overseas. Tide- 
water consumption would not absorb it and it could not 
be diverted inland because, as Mr. Gutheim, of the com- 
mission on car service, says, the West bound capacity of 
the railroads would not permit its shipment West. 

The supply of coal available for the coal consuming 
public is dependent upon the number of coal cars delivered 
to the mines for loading, and prompt movement therefrom 
to destination. 

The National Coal Association strongly urges a suffi- 
cient supply of cars at the mines as the only means of 
meeting this grave emergency. The carriers themselves 
having failed, possibly due to conditions beyond their con- 
trol, to provide the necessary transportation for the move- 
ment of coal sufficient to protect the country’s needs, the 
duty of providing the transportation sufficient to carry out 
the program I have outlined rests with the commission. 

Transportation sufficient to meet this program will result 
in an increased coal supply and at a reduced cost to the 
consumer. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES WANT ASSIGNED CARS 


Representatives of public utilities made a strong 
point of the fact that they are able to secure only fifty 
or sixty per cent of the coal called for by their con- 
tracts. The inference was left that the coal which should 
have been delivered on these contracts is being sold as 
free coal as to participate in the high prices in the 
spot market. The public utilities took a determined 
stand on their contention that nothing less than assigned 
cars for public utilities would solve their difficulties. 
They testified that their needs have increased very little 
over last year, their load factor remaining practically 
the same. It is declared that because of coal shortage 
it has been necessary to ration power. Every economy 
has been exerted to save fuel, it was declared, even to 
the extent of providing for interconnection between dif- 
ferent power companies where the peak load came at 
different hours. It was denied that the public utilities 
had gambled on the fact that they would have to be 
given priority. It was asserted that every effort has 
‘been made to accumulate stocks. 

In answer to the suggestion that the power companies 
could cut off supplies of power from non-essential users 
it was declared that this action could not be taken except 
‘on orders from authorities with competent jurisdiction. 
Only orders of that character could protect them from 
damage suits which certainly would be brought against 
them if they should act on their own initiative. 

Many of the witnesses appearing against the order 
laid great emphasis on the volume of exports. It was 
significant that each time this matter was referred to, 
Chairman Aitchison would ask if the benefits they 
anticipated would be obtained when only one car in 
forty is exported. These witnesses also were asked if 
they felt the United States owes any moral obligation 
to furnish some of the coal necessary to keep people of 
Europe from freezing, and if it is not in the interest of 
American business to prevent the economic collapse in 
Europe which would follow if some of its industries 
were forced to close on account of the lack of fuel. 

Typical of the arguments made looking to the abro- 
gation or modification of Service Order No. 7 was that 
of the Portland Cement Association. Its argument is 
as follows: 

The Portland Cement Association joins with other con- 
struction industries in seeking this opportunity to present 
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facts and opinions regarding the traffic situation in ti 
hope that with the new information that may thus be 
placed at the command of the commission there may result: 
_(1) Immediate relief to the construction industry 
through change or abrogation of Service Order No. 7. 

(2) The establishment of a fixed policy that will prevent 
in the future, except in time of war or other extreme emer- 
gency, any resort to preferential treatment of shippers or 
the establishment of priorities. 

We are not unmindful of the complicated and grave 
character of the situation which confronts the commission, 
in that it is called upon to guide the policy of railroads 
physically unable to take care of the traffic offered. 

Nor are we unmindful of the fact that a serious coal 
situation faces the country. In certain sections the stocks 
of coal are low and it becomes necessary for the main- 
tenance of industrial and domestic welfare in those sec- 
tions that stocks be accumulated. But with the quantities 
of coal already produced this year, several million tons in 
excess of that produced during a similar period last year, 
as we are informed, there would seem to be no insur- 
mountable difficulty to build up stocks of coal in those sec- 
tions of the country reported to be in distress without 
general derangement of the traffic facilities of the eastern 
half of the country. 

It hardly appears fair or logical to give priority for the 
transportation of all coal for all uses and to all parts of 
the country when an emergency shortage exists in but a 
few well defined sections of the country, and for certain 
specific uses only. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY SORELY HANDICAPPED 


The cement industry has a two-fold interest as regards 
the effect of Order No. 7. Whatever tends to curtail the 
construction industry has direct influence on the cement 
business. Also many cement mills are dependent on open- 
top cars for raw materials. 

Since November, 1918, the construction industry, second 
only to agriculture, has been continuously handicapped. 
Governmental restrictions, increased cost, labor shortage, 
production shortage, lack of transportation facilities, have 
all combined to prevent construction enterprises. The con- 
struction industry is basic. Whatever tends to curtail this 
industry is certain of far-reaching effect and if carried 
much further must result in great industrial depression. 

The situation is rendered all the more serious as in the 
past three years there has been a marked deficiency of 
completed structures. During this time the demand and 
the need have been increasingly urgent for all classes of 
buildings, farm structures, roads and railroad construction. 
There is a deficiency today of not less than one million 
homes. 

At the present time there are actually available for high- 
way construction over seven hundred million dollars, money 
that cannot be used for other purposes. These roads, if 
constructed, will be of great help in lessening railroad 
terminal congestion. 

It is recognized that terminal congestion plays a far 
larger part in the present difficulties of the railroads than 
the moving of business over the roads out on the lines. 
Much of the terminal congestion results from the short- 
haul shipment of necessary food products for the daily sub- 
sistence of the people living in our large cities. Therefore 
not the least among the structures for which need is most 
pressing are improved roads, in order that motor trucks 
operating over such roads may in taking over a greater 
share of short-haul traffic contribute in still greater degree 
to the relief of terminal congestion. Not only should new 
roads be built but those now in use must be maintained. 

The country over, contractors and contracting organiza- 
tions find their entire business capital jeopardized and ruin 
staring them in the face because of inability to secure 
necessary materials, such as sand, gravel, lime, cement and 
other basic construction materials. 

The structures into which these materials enter add to 
the permanent wealth of the. country. Materials and labor 
which go into construction work are not consumed but are 
transformed into a house, industrial building, county high- 
way, or water-power development and in this transforma- 
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tion become additions to the permanent, taxable wealth of 
the country and also become tools for production of addi- 
tional wealth. 

It was expected and hoped and there was every prospect 
at the beginning of the year that construction operations 
would be active and real progress made in replenishing the 
depleted plant of the country. Without this construction 
increased production, a prime necessity the world over, 
cannot take place. 

It should be borne in mind that the results are more than 
the immediate suspension of construction projects, disas- 
trous as they are. Contractors with equipment lying idle 
and deteriorating, organizations scattered, and expenses 
continuing, will of necessity have to recoup and it will be 
the cause of a continued increase in prices. For every 
hazard which a contractor must shoulder the public must 
pay an increased price. This is the insurance the con- 
tractors will demand. Therefore, there is seen the import- 
ance not only of some immediate relief but of the establish- 
ment of a policy that will remove as far as possible such 
transportation hazards as have been experienced this season. 

In this general disturbance to construction activity the 
cement industry is seriously interested. It is also directly 
concerned with the movement of raw materials in open-top 
cars. Many mills are today curtailing production because 
of non-receipt of raw materials, and in a few instances mills 
are compelled to close and remain idle, their workmen 
without pay. 


SAY ORDER FAILS TO ACCOMPLISH PURPOSE 


We therefore take this opportunity respectfully to point 
out to the commission: 

(1) That the arbitrary derangement of traffic facilities, 
first, under order of the Commission on Car Service of the 
American Railway Association through Circular CCS-33, 
and later under order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission known as Service Order No. 7, has not accom- 
plished what we believe was the intent of the commission, 
namely, to have coal distributed where needed and to keep 
down prices; but has caused a most serious condition to be 
faced by all interested in the construction industry. 

(2) That the principle of giving to a single industry 
arbitrarily an undue proportion of the transportation facili- 
ties of the country is wrong and in practice is found to 
accentuate many-fold the difficulties which it was the intent 
to correct. 

We all recognize there is a shortage of transportation 
facilities just as there is a shortage of many other essential 
factors in the industrial progress of the country. But arbi- 
trarily to assign to any given group of shippers an undue 
share of the restricted facilities creates an unbalanced sit- 
uation which threatens the whole industrial structure. 

We strongly believe and urge that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should use its great power to see that 
transportation facilities are furnished to all shippers, who 
should share and share alike. That if there is a shortage 
at any particular point or section of the country of a given 
commodity, as for example coal, the remedy does not lie in 
a general derangement of transportation facilities and the 
curtailment of such facilities to essential industries. 

In closing, we submit that to throw the entire burden 
and responsibility for carrying this burden, due to the 
shortage of transportation facilities, upon the construction 
industry is an unsound business policy, is unfair to the 
public and unjust to the contractors and material producers 
who now face financial ruin. And we ask that Order No. 7 
be modified to correct these conditions and that a fixed 
policy be established that will prevent in the future priori- 
ties and discriminations against or in favor of any industry. 


The carriers contend that they are enforcing Order 
No. 7, despite claims to the contrary. The best proof 
of this, their representatives say, is the volume of 
protest which has gone up against it. They also point 
out that there is agreat deal of talk about plants which 
are about to close on account of coal shortage, but that 
none of them has been closed thus far. Even in cases 
cited of plants being closed on account of shortage of 
coal it is asserted that the unsatisfactory price situation 
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with regard to product probably was the real reason for 
cessation of activities. 

George H. Cushing, the managing director of the 
Wholesale Coal Association, stated that his organiza- 
tion is disposed to ask for the cancellation of service 
orders No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7, “because our information 
leads us to believe that there is no shortage of coal now, 
nor is there likely to be a shortage. The people are in 
a mood now to buy all the coal they are going to want 
before Arpil 1 next. However, we are not justified in 
saying there is a shortage merely because that demand 
exists.” Continuing, Mr. Cushing said: 

“There has been enough coal produced to satisfy all 
current needs. There has been very bad distribution of 
that coal. Some have too much, other have not enough.” 

Mr. Cushing was asked to indicate what he regarded 
as 4 high price for coal. He said anything above $5.50 
at the mines is without justification. He expressed the 
opinion that the reconsignment privilege is not being 
greatly abused and that its function in allowing the con- 
Signor to give coal to those who need it most greatly 
offsets any use of the reconsignment privilege in sell- 
ing the coal to the bidder who will pay the highest price. 

Eugene MacAuliffe made a specific recommendation 
to the commission urging that the railroads be given a 
specific daily stint of coal hauling instead of many 
detailed orders as to the distribution of open-top cars. 
His idea is that from now to October 1 there must be 
two million tons of coal hauled away from the mines 
each working day. It the roads are required to do this 
much before they undertake any other revenue freight 
work they can then do about as they please with the 
rest of the cars and no harm can come: to the fuel 
supply of the country. 


ESTIMATES COUNTRY’S COAL REQUIREMENTS 


These estimates are based upon the assumption that 
we shall have a total need of bituminous coal in 1920 
of 550,000,000 tons, of which perhaps fifteen million 
will be to afford a working margin toward the exigencies 
of winter traffic problems. MacAuliffe would have two 
million a day provided till Oct. 1, 1,900,000 a day from 
then to December 1, and then 1,600,000 per day in 
December. This with the 256,000,000 mined before July | 
1 would make up the total demand. However he does 
not suggest just how the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should go about fixing for each railroad the amount 
of the coal which it is to be responsible for, nor more 
particularly how to care for the roads that have no coal 
traffic originating on them. These problems are believed 
to be relatively easy, however, it seems. ; 

Among the other points recommended by 
MacAuliffe are the following: 


Mr. 


= 


(1) Revoke the assigned-car privilege. 

(2) Enforce prompt unloading by coal users and reduce 
the amount of coal which the railways themselves are per- 
mitted to store in cars. 

(3) Discontinue all joint service of several railways at a 
single mine as unnecessary duplication of railway effort. 

(4) Revoke the privilege of reconsigning coal. 

(5) Require the carriers to police the car service and 
mine ratings so that they will be responsible for reasonable 
distribution between mines. 

(6) Reconsider the enforcement of zones and distribution 
practice of the Fuel Administration days. 

(7) Eliminate, by criminal prosecution if necessary, the 
practice of discrimination in car switching and placements— 
the result of tips and fees for preference now known to 
exist. 

(8) Require the loading of only clean coal. 





President Appoints Engineer Officer of 


Federal Power Commission 


IEUTENANT Colonel Wm. Kelly of the Engineer 
Corps has been appointed by the President to serve 
with the Federal Power Commission as engineer officer. 
Much of Colonel Kelly’s experience in the Engineer 
Corps has been in California, where he has been brought 


in contact with water-power problems. He took the 117th 


Engineers to France. Later he was promoted to chief 
engineer of the Fourth Army Corps. From that post 
he was promoted to base commanding officer. 


Trade Commission Issues Fifth Report on 
Bituminous Production Costs 


WHE fifth report of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
series on the cost of producing bituminous coal in the 


United States, covering the States of Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, has been made public and will be available 
for general distribution. 

This report, like the previous ones of this series, pre- 
sents information for the period August, 1917—Decem- 
ber, 1918, based on monthly cost reports filed by the 


operators on forms prescribed by the commission and 


covers about 93 per cent of the output of Ohio during 
1918, 86 per cent of the output of Indiana, and prac- 
tically all of the output of Michigan. Information also 
is presented for certain districts for 1916, 1917 and 
1918, based partly on information obtained by the 
commission’s agents directly from the operators’ books 
and partly on cost sheets submitted by the operator. 
This latter information covers from 20 to 89 per cent 


-of the total output for the various districts. 


Seeks to Enjoin Assignment of Cars 


By the Pennsylvania Rats 


AS A further step in thé programme of the National 
Coal Association in its effort to have assignment of 
cars vacated by legal action, an injunction suit has 
been begun in the central Pennsylvania field. 

T. H. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, has filed a suit in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Cambria County, Pennsylvania, against the 
Fennsylvania Railroad Co. to restrain it from resorting 
to the “assigned-car” practice. 

In its bill of complaint the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, which mines bituminous coal, alleges 
that because of the assigned car practice it lost $35,000 
during the month of May through lack of-cars that it 
needed to carry out its contracts. While the corpora- 
tion’s mines were obligated to shut down part time, 
through lack of cars, mines favored by the railroad, the 
bill alleges, got far more than the proportionate allot- 























ment of cars they were entitled to by the rating system. 

Because of the shortage of cars at the corporation’s 
mines, with consequent curtailment of coal production, 
it is alleged, the corporation has experienced difficulty 
in keeping its men at work. Many of its workers have 
left the employ of the corporation and have gone to 
fields where assigned cars are supplied by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. or to other industries, 


Require More Data in Car Relocation 


N JULY 6 the Commission on Car Service of the 
American Railroad Association issued to the rail- 
roads Circular CCS-51, as follows: 

At the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to guide the Commission on Car Service in the reloca- 
tion of cars, a report will be required showing the inter- 
change of cars with your connections. 

This report will show separately the open cars (exclusive 
of flat cars) and box cars (including auto, furniture and 
vent) received from and delivered to each connecting line 
at each junction point, with a total for the complete inter- 
change with each railroad. The figures will be compiled 
four times monthly for the periods ending 8th, 15th, 23d 
and last day of the month. 

At points where cars are delivered to a connection through 
an intermediate switching line the cars should be reported 
as interchanged with the overhead line and not with the 
switching line. 

The report should be worked up in the car record office 
daily, based on a check of the interchange reports as re- 
ceived. The report should include all cars for which inter- 
change record is received in the car record office during the 
period of the report, regardless of the date of movement. 
This will permit closing the report on the dates mentioned 
and mailing the information immediately to this office. 

Make first report to cover period July 1 to 8 inclusive, 
making check of reports already in the office to do this. 
Report should be sent in duplicate. 

Form CS-22 will be revised in accordance with the above 
and future reports will be known as CS-22 (revised). The 
roads heretofore making reports of coal cars interchanged 
on Form CS-22 will include additional information requested 
as to box cars effective at once. 


Sumner Smith Resigns from Bureau of Mines 


UMNER SMITH, who has served for a number of 

years as mine inspector in Alaska for the Bureau of 
Mines, has resigned to enter the service of the Alaska 
Engineering Commission. It is understood that he is 
to take charge of the coal-mining operations which will 
be done for navy account. 





E. A. Holbrook Inducted Into Office 


A. HOLBROOK took the oath of office as assist- 
e ant director of the Bureau of Mines on Saturday, 


July 10. 
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Modify Form of Weekly Freight Report 


IRCULAR CCS-53 of the Commission on Car Ser- 
vice of the American Railroad Association, issued 
July 8, apprises the railroads of modifications in weekly 
reports of revenue freight loaded and received from 
connections, hereafter to be designated as Form CS-54 

(revised), as follows: 

(1) Addition of items “Coke” and “Merchandise L.C.L.,” 
which is found to be necessary. It is not expected that you 
will have a special recount made of the previous years’ fig- 
ures for this report; if such information is now available it 
will be very helpful if given with the current report. 

.(2) Special attention is called to directions respecting 
cars in switching service, both as to intra-terminal move- 
ments and cars received from switching roads. 

(3) It is essential that the report be mailed before or on 
Tuesday following the Saturday previous on which day re- 
port is closed. If for any reason unusual delay is en- 
tailed it will be appreciated if a report is made by telegraph, 
using code words and letters as provided. 

Report on revised form should be rendered beginning 
with the week ending Saturday, July 17. 


Ferry Would Have Government Operate 
Four Hard-Coal Mines and One Washery 


OVERNMENTAL acquisition and operation of 

experimental coal mines, both anthracite and 
bituminous, were urged on July 9 in a proposal laid 
before the Anthracite Coal Commission by Thomas 
Kennedy, president of district No. 7, United Mine 
Workers of America. As precedents for this departure 
Mr. Kennedy cited the operation of experimental 
farms and the building of experimental roads by the 
Department of Agriculture, and as his strongest 
argument in support of his suggestion he declared that 
the time had come to let the public know the exact 
truth about mining—-management, equipment, costs and 
profits. 

Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion is known as the “Ferry 
Plan,” taking its name from Neal Ferry, chosen by 
President Wilson to represent the miners on the 
Anthracite Coal Commission, who first proposed it at 
the recent tri-district convention of anthracite miners 
held at Wilkes-Barre. That convention approved and 
adopted the Ferry Plan, and the Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission is now asked to incorporate in its decision in 
the present case a recommendation to President Wilson 
that the government go into the coal-mining business. 

Lest the operators fear that this would mean a step 
toward the nationalization of all the mines Mr. 
Kennedy said he believed the adoption of the plan 
would be the best insurance against nationalization, 
provided the operators co-operated in the experiment 
and profited by the lessons learned therefrom. In his 
statement to the commission he said: 

“As Mr. Ferry told our convention, after thirty 
years of ‘investigations’ the government itself does 
not know the first thing about mining—the cost of 
getting out one ton of coal. He showed that official 
figures varied from $1.25 to $7.80 a ton, and he gave 
in detail the basis of his own calculations as a prac- 
tical miner that the miner gets 69c. for each ton 
he mines. 

“When this coal sells at $12.75 a ton, or even as high 
as $14.50, both miners and consumers justly become 
suspicious of the whole industry, and accordingly he 
suggested that the Government should take over four 
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anthracite mines and one coal washery, in order that a 
practical experiment can be conducted to ascertain the 
exact costs of producing and marketing a ton of coal 
in small, medium and large veins. 

“T add to that the suggestion that a like experiment 
be made in the bituminous coal industry. Both the 
United Mine Workers of America and the operators 
should be represented in the management of such 
experimental mines, but absolute control should lie in 
the Government so that there could be no question as 
to the impartiality and reliability of the results 
reported from time to time. The Ferry Plan would 
cost the government nothing, for the money invested 
would be returned to the Treasury in profits on the 
coal produced and marketed.” 


Operators and Railway Executives Will 
Meet to Solve Coal Problem 


OAL operators from every important producing 

state met in Washington on Monday, July 12, and 
after an all-day session, during which every angle of 
the present situation was discussed, adjourned after 
turning their case over to a select committee. The 
meeting was called by the officers of the National - 
Association as a result of last week’s developments, 
among the more important of which were definite 
indications that the administration is seriously con- 
sidering the oppointment of a Fuel Administrator with 
all the powers of the Lever Act and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is about to issue an order 
giving assigned cars to move coal to the Lakes. 

So serious is the situation considered by the operators 
that, to avoid having the industry saddled with Govern- 
ment regulation, this meeting was called to put forth 
counter proposals. It is generally believed in Washing- 
ton that there is no real sentiment in favor of reviving 
the Fuel Administration but it is recognized that the 
pressure from the Northwest and from public utilities 
generally in favor of such a solution of the coal ques- 
tion for these particular interests is so strong that 
unless some method just as effective is found by the 
operators acting in conjunction with the railroad exécu- 
tives the administration will be forced to transfer the 
powers of the Lever Act to some agency. 

On one point there was unanimity of opinion among 
the operators assembled at this meeting, and that is 
that they cannot afford to recognize or be directly party 
to any step that savors of Government interference with 
the coal industry. 

Many lines of action were discussed but finally all 
questions were referred to a committee composed of 
D. B. Wentz, J. P. Walsh, W. L. Andrews, C. P. White, 
F. C. Honnold, J. G. Bradley and J. D. A. Morrow, which 
committee was instructed to meet with a committee of 
American Railway Executives in New York. 


Pat Flynn, Miner, Makes $264 in 
Two Weeks 


SIX-FOOT Irishman, by name Pat Flynn, employed 
A by Roy Brothers in their Highland Mine at Somer- 
set, Pa., made $264 in two weeks. He had no “buddy” 
to help him turn the trick. Mr. Flynn found time not 
only to earn the $264 but to take some recreation. It 
is said this earning establishes a record. 
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Recommends Opposition to Frelinghuysen 
Coal Commission Bill 


N RECOMMENDING that the association oppose the 

Frelinghuysen Coal Commission Bill the Special Coal 
Shortage Committee of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York City advanced the following reasons: 

The bill calls for the appointment of a new set of 
men, most of whom probably would be ignorant of the 
industry, as no one competent to fulfill the task, cer- 
tainly no expert with the necessary knowledge, would 
take the position at the salary named, in view of the 
fact that the bill demands that he shall not be engaged 
in any other business, vocation or employment. 

The -bill calls for unnecessary experiments at great 
cost, most of which are being competently carried on 
_at the present time by other governmental agencies, 
including the Bureau of Mines. 

Sections 17 and 24 are an unwarranted interference. 

Section 13 provides for the possible establishment 
of a statutory zoning system, which system proved un- 
feasible when tried by the Federal Fuel Administrator 
during the war, while the question of distribution of 
coal as contained in Section 7 should be entirely be- 
yond the power of any Federal Commissioner. 

The act is unnecessary and superfluous in that its 
object seems only to be the resumption of war-time 
authority and practice and tends to demoralize industry 
and trade, already fighting to resume its pre-war con- 
dition. 

The members of the committee are: William Fellowes 
Morgan, chairman; J. F. Berminghan, president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co.; Willard 
S. Brown, of Willard S. Brown & Co.; Thomas D. 
Green, president of the Hotel Woodward Co.; Edward 
E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co.; Thomas S. McLane, president of Jeremiah Skid- 
more’s Sons; Wesley M. Oler, president of the Knicker- 
bocker Ice Co.; R. A. C. Smith, former Dock Commis- 
sioner, and Burton F. White. 





Commerce Commission Renders Decision on 
Demurrage Charges 


N IMPORTANT opinion has been handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case 
brought by the Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York, in which demurrage charges and rules are 
attacked. The commission finds that the 


Demurrage charges assessed on tidewater coal from Nov. 
11, 1918, to March 2, 1919, both inclusive, were not unrea- 
sonable; that the demurrage charges assessed on tidewater 
coal from March 3, 1919, to March 31, 1919, both inclusive, 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded charges 
based upon five days’ free time and a demurrage charge 
of $2 per car per day; that the demurrage charges and free- 
time rule in effect since March 31, 1919, have been and 
are reasonable; that the monthly period for adjusting 
eredits and debits under the average agreement was not 
and is not unreasonable; that the difference in treatment 
accorded the complainants and the lake-port shippers does 
not constitute a violation of section 3; that the tidewater 
regulations are not unduly prejudicial to the smaller tide- 
water shippers, and that the record does not justify the 
cancellation of demurrage charges which accrued during 
the strike. 

We have uniformly held that strikes which prevent ship- 
pers from loading or unloading cars afford no basis for 
relief from demurrage charges. Complainants contend that 
this particular strike, by reason of its duration and wide- 
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spread effect, should be regarded as an exception to the 


rule. The record shows that during the period of the 
strike the demand for coal was light, due to the mild winter 
and the accumulation of coal in New England. It is clear 
that a part of the demurrage accrued at the New York 
piers because of these conditions, as demurrage charges of 
$203,807 accrued in February, 1919, during which month 
the movement beyond the piers was unimpeded and rela- 
tively large amounts of demurrage accrued at the other 
tidewater ports which were not affected by strike condi- 
tions, or, if-so, only to a limited extent. The facts of 
record do not warrant a departure from the rule that 
strikes afford no basis for general relief of the character 


sought by these complainants. 


Complainants refer to the failure of. defendants 
promptly to issue embargoes against the shipment of coal 
to tidewater on account of the strike.. One of the com- 
plainants asserts that it was erroneously advised by the 
Pennsylvania R.R. on March 4 that an embargo had been 
issued. Coal continued to move until an embargo was 
actually placed on March 12. This complainant also re- 
ferred to embargoes on coal to South Amboy placed on 
March 5 and 6 by the Ligonier Valley R.R. at the request 
of the Pennsylvania R.R. which were cancelled on the same 
date that they were issued. Shipments continued to be 
forwarded until the embargo of March 12. The failure of 
the railroads to declare embargoes does not relieve the 
shippers from the payment of demurrage charges. A 
shipper may offer for shipment all he sees fit, but if he 
makes more shipments than he can handle it is not the 
carrier’s concern. If demurrage then accrues the shipper 
alone is to blame. 


New York Coal Wholesalers Assist in 
Search for Profiteers 


N an effort to assist the Department of Justice in 

ferreting out violators of the Lever Law the Board of 
Directors of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., has appointed a committee to tender to 
that department the co-operation of the coal trade. This 
committee, consisting of C. Andrade, Jr.; W. A. Mar- 
shall, Gibbs L. Baker and Charles S. Allen, was ap- 
pointed at a special meeting of the Board of Directors 
held on July 2 and its efforts will be directed “especially 
to guiding the department to a full development of all 
the facts to the end that no action be taken by it until 
the person thought to have violated the law shall have 
every opportunity to place all facts in the possession of 
the Attorney General.” 

The association believes that the Lever Law “‘is being 
violated and the trade generally is being brought into 
disrepute by the fact that a few unscrupulous persons 
are taking advantage of the present situation” and 
“it is satisfied that it is the unanimous desire of the 
vast majority of the trade, all of whom are reputable 
business men, that assistance be given the department 
in its efforts to terminate the practices which are not 
only unlawful but tend to bring opprobrium upon the 
trade with which they are proud to be connected.” 

In its first statement the committee says that “it is 
incumbent upon the trade to purge itself of the element, 
which it knows to be extremely small, both as to num- 
bers and volume of business done, which is bringing 
discredit upon that great number who are not turning 
the present conditions to their pecuniary advantage but 
are bending every effort to promptly move coal to their 
customers” and adds that a consistent policy of “refusal 
to deal in any manner with a person or concern that may 
reasonably be suspected of abusing the present situa- 
tion” will be very effective in putting a stop to repre- 
hensible practices. 
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The members of the association are warned, and non- 
members are urged, to “scrutinize all transactions with 
great care, and if there is the slightest ground for sus- 
picion that undue advantage is being taken of the pres- 
ent conditions, that they decline to have any part in the 
transaction.” 

The committee will confer with the Attorney General 
and ask him before any attempt be made to indict a 
member of the trade that the committee be advised of 
the facts in his possession and every reasonable oppor- 
tunity be afforded to the person or concern in question 
to submit to him, through the committee, a full state- 
ment of any facts in extenuation which it may be de- 
sired to present, with the further assurance that full 
consideration will be given such facts before action be 
taken. 

Members of the trade who are in possession of facts 
which will tend to establish violations of the law are not 
only invited but are urged to present them to the 
committee. 





Indiana Considers Purchase and 
Operation of Coal Mine 


PPOSITION to a state-owned coal mine in Indiana 

is crystallizing rapidly. Coal operators are watch- 
ing with more than ordinary interest the attempts of 
the state purchasing committee and Governor James 
P. Goodrich to induce the State Legislature to purchase 
a mine and sufficient coal cars to provide the state in- 
stitutions with coal. In the meantime the state con- 
tracts have expired and the state is in the open market, 
buying from hand to mouth, as it were. Operators are 
saying little about the project and what little they are 
saying is not for publication. 

Opposition to the proposition first began with some 
of the state officials themselves. Many prominent citi- 
zens in Indiana have expressed doubt as to the wisdom 
of the scheme, saying it savors too much of socialism 
and would result as disastrously as the “government- 
ownership of railroads.” The United Mine Workers will 
object strenuously to any attempt on the part of the 
state to employ convict labor in the mine. Many are 
of the opinion that the purchase of a mine would open 
the way for the use of such labor and it is believed that 
they will have to be convinced that no prisoners from 
state institutions will be employed in operating the 
mine before they will withdraw their objections. 


CoAL MINING CLASSED AS EXTRA HAZARDOUS 


The United Mine Workers point to the fact that the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Law provides a separate 
classification for coal mining on the ground that it is 
the most hazardous occupation in Indiana. The courts 
have upheld this contention and the monthly reports of 
the board usually indicate more accidents in coal mines, 
particularly fatalities, than in any other industry. 

It is not certain that the state joint purchasing com- 
mittee at present has any legal standing and therefore 
it might be involved in litigation should it attempt to 
buy and operate a mine. 

After extra institutional appropriations are made by 
the legislature at the special session only $500,000 will 
be left in the treasury, or the amount that the mine and 
coal car project would require. Meanwhile members of 
the joint purchasing committee are inspecting various 
mines in the western part of the state with a view to 
purchase. The opposition, however, is getting set for 
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a fight on the floor of the legislature when the proposi- 
tion is introduced. 

The purchasing committee was created by a rider on 
the regular appropriation bill of 1919 and it is believed 
by some legislative students that the Legislature must 
enact a specific measure to give the committee full au- 
thority and qualify it to act as a state department. The 
committee is not mentioned in the title of the appropria- 
tion act. The question raised does not affect the legal 
status of the committee to act as a purchasing agent 
for state institutions, it is said, but makes it doubtful 
whether it can serve as an official branch of state gov- 
ernment to the extent the mine project involves. 

Recently the committee visited Vandalia coal mine 
No. 74 in Vigo County, but, according to Cairy Little- 
john, state mine inspector, and David N. Curry, state 
representative, a report advising against its purchase 
will be made. They say the mine is in an unfavorable 
condition. Other mines will be visited, however. 

‘Mine operators have not shown any inclination to 
enter into a contract with the state to provide the state 
institutions with coal. The coal situation in Indiana is 
entirely too precarious. Mr. Littlejohn said he talked 
with an operator just before the expiration of the pres- 
ent contract, July 1, and the operator told him he would 
not enter into a contract with anybody to provide coal 
for a year at $5 a ton. 

Governor Goodrich believes that were it not for a 
passage in the Esch-Cummins Federal Transportation 
Act the state would not now find itself in the pinched 
condition resulting from inability to get coal at reason- 
able prices. The federal law provides for the allocation 
of available coal cars to coal mines on a strict proportion 
basis, the only exception being in the cases of mines 
supplying railroads with coal. These mines are to re- 
ceive 100 per cent supply, if available. 


ARBITRARY INTERPRETATION BY COMMISSION 


The state officials first attempted to arrange with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to provide state- 
owned cars so that mines supplying the state should re- 
ceive cars sufficient to keep them in operation at least 
long enough to fill the state coal requirements. The 
commission, however, interprets the law to mean that 
whoever may own the cars, the mines can receive no 
more than their proportionate allocation. 

Governor Goodrich said: “Of course, if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission takes that position, it would be 
folly for the state to buy its own cars. If the commis- 
sion maintains this attitude it will compel Indiana to 
pay at least $150,000 more for its coal this year than it — 
could buy it for otherwise, and it won’t help the situa- 
tion one bit. It permits railroads where a mine sells 
its entire output to railroads to supply 100-per cent 
service. Why can they not where the state operates a 
mine, permit the railroads to supply 100 per cent car 
service? If the commission will do that, it will solve 
our difficulty. Everyone understands the state would 
have this coal. It is in the preferred list. It would not 
affect the general result one bit to put us on the same 
level with the railroads themselves and it would enable 
us to get a steady supply of coal at a much lower price 
than we could possibly buy it for if they are to maintain 
that position.” 

John W. McCardle, vice-chairman of the Public Serv- 
ive Commission, and Senator James E. Watson, from 
Indiana, are to take up the proposal again with the com- 
mission this week. 
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Warriner Shows Up Many Misinterpretations of 
Fact in Lauck’s Voluminous Exhibits 


Slow Working Time Is a Thing of the Past and Cannot 
Recur—Lauck’s Estimate of Number of Working Days 
in 1919 Is Nearly a Full Month Too Low—Pennsylvania 
Works More Steadily Than the Average Coal-Mining State 


cite Coal Commission met at Scranton July 7, 

and, after the usual formalities, Jett Lauck dis- 
cussed two of the exhibits that he had presented with- 
out comment at the prior meeting of June 28. The 
titles of these exhibits were Exhibit 24, “The Sanction 
of the Eight-Hour day,” 
and Exhibit 26, “The 
Occupation Hazard of 
Anthracite Mines.” 

Mr. Lauck desired to 
show by the first of these 
exhibits that the eight- 
hour day tends to increase 
output, the men working 
more diligently and effec- 


s FTER an adjournment of over a week the Anthra- 


Lauck’s ill-advised attempt to prove that the 
demand for anthracite during the war was 
unusual landed him in many absurd positions 


and the climax was reached when he tried to 
explain how in a short while the mines would 
be glutted with men—from the culm banks. 


days per year. In particular he objected to what he 
regarded as an unsubstantiated estimate regarding the 
activity of the mines in 1919. Mr. Lauck had the figure 
as 252 days whereas the anthracite managers claimed 
273 days as the average working time, which, by the 
way, is 90 per cent instead of 83 per cent of full work- 
ing time. Mr. Warriner 
brought out the fact that 
Mr. Lauck’s figure per- 
meated almost every ex- 
hibit and rendered most 
of the calculations entirely 
misleading. 

Mr. Lauck then said 
that he did not claim that 
the figure 252 was exact 
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tively when less fatigued 
by the previous day’s 
stint. He gave examples which seemed to him to prove 
the truth of his assertions. He also stated that extra 
hours were a primary cause of accidents and when 
asked by Chairman Thompson to support that statement 
by actual figures he replied that he could not do so, but 
he affirmed that it was the consensus of opinion that 
shorter hours meant a shorter casualty list, which was 
ever an important desideratum. 


LONG Hours KEEP MINE WORKER FROM FAMILY 


He then argued that any working day longer than 
eight hours kept a man too long from his family and 
from that recreation which he needed and was entitled 
to enjoy. The longer working day prevented the 
foreigner from studying English and_ therefore 
incapacitated him from qualifying for effective citizen- 
ship. Moreover any greater number of working hours 
than eight per day was detrimental to the worker’s 
health. 

Mr. Connell, the operators’ representative on the com- 
mission, pointed out that the anthracite industry is 
already on an eight-hour day basis except in the case 
of a few of the employees. This Thomas Kennedy 
admitted, but he declared that the miners wanted the 
eight-hour day extended to all employees and sought 
to have the matter made a general stipulation in the 
next agreement. 

After Mr. Lauck had finished the presentation of his 
case it was agreed that the operators should cross- 
examine him as to the exhibits he had presented. In 
order that the discussion may not be too much involved 
it will be taken up in regular order point by point, 
though the cross-examination led back and forth from 
item to item. 

S. D. Warriner commenced with Exhibit 3, which dis- 
cusses the irregularity of employment in the anthracite 
industry. Mr. Warriner criticized the figures that the 
-mine workers presented as to the number of working 





but that as far as he could 
estimate the figure was 
correct. He could not see that it mattered what the 
figure was. Even if it was as high as the operators 
claimed, it would do no damage to the mine workers’ 
argument. At this point it was brought out that if 
the mine workers’ figures were merely estimates it was 
foolish to take up the time of the commission with them, 
especially as they were not only estimates but wildly 
erroneous estimates at that. 

Mr. Warriner took up the table showing the number 
of days worked from 1881 to date and wanted to know 
why the average number of days for the anthracite 
region was calculated on a basis of forty years whereas 
for the bituminous region a period of only thirty years 
was taken. He added that if the basis of thirty years 
for each industry had been used the figure for the 
anthracite region would appear better than that which 
Mr. Lauck had obtained. 


WuHyY CONSIDER ONLY PENNSYLVANIA MINES? 


Mr. Warriner also wanted to know why the figures 
for the anthracite region were compared with those of 
the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania. Why not com- 
pare them with the figures for the whole bituminous 
industry of the United States? Mr. Lauck declared 
that he chose to compare the two sections of the state 
with one another, for he contended that they were more 
closely parallel. Mr. Warriner said that the Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous field was in a class by itself. 

He urged that if a comparison had been made by 
taking the average number of days worked in the 
anthracite industry during the 40-year period and 
comparing it with the average number of days worked 
in the whole bituminous region, in Pennsylvania and its 
sister states, during the 30-year period, it would have 
been found that the anthracite mines had the advantage 
of steadier work. 

Mr. Warriner then wanted to know what a record of 
the number of days worked in 1881-1890 had to do with 
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present conditions. Mr. Lauck declared that the period 
immediately before the war was the most important, and 
that the present period was abnormal and should be 
given no consideration. He stated that since the war 
there had been an abnormal demand for anthracite and 
that the industry could not look for a continuation of 
this demand. 


WHAT WILL REDUCE DEMAND FOR ANTHRACITE? 


Mr. Warriner wanted to know of Mr. Lauck on what 
grounds he based this contention. Mr. Lauck asserted 
that the bituminous industry was not able just now to 
fill the demands upon it owing to the war needs and to 
the present car shortage which today reduced the output 
of coal, and therefore the anthracite industry had to 
make good the losses of the bituminous industry. 
Further Mr. Kennedy stated that the bituminous 
operators as soon as they could catch up would probably 
resume the sale of sized coke in competition with anthra- 
cite and further reduce the sales of the latter. There- 
fore the industry would be apt to resume its pre-war 
status. 

Mr. Warriner then pointed out that by Mr. Lauck’s 
own figures the anthracite industry was becoming stable 
and that each year there were being more and more days 
worked, whereas in the same period the number of days 
worked in the bituminous regions had remained station- 
ary and was now lower than in the anthracite field. Mr. 
Warriner added that the conditions at the present time 
were not abnormal and that for the time that the agree- 
ment was to be in effect conditions could be expected 
to remain the same and he elicited the admission from 
Mr. Lauck that this probably would be true at least 
until next spring. 

Mr. Lauck then pointed out that the return of men 
to the mines would reduce the number of days worked, 
as the larger number then available would be able to 
produce the required output in less running days. But 
Mr. Warriner stated that the industry could absorb all 
the men it could obtain and still give them sufficient or 
full-time work, as the operators were unable to fill the 
demands of the market. 


CULM-BANK COAL CAUSE OF LARGE OUTPUT 


Mr. Lauck tried to show that the men had increased 
. their output per man during the war period, but Mr. 
Warriner was able to contradict this by showing that 
the increase in production per man was due to the culm- 
bank coal that had been shipped during the war and 
was still being shipped. Mr. Lauck then said that if 
this culm-bank coal were no longer produced the men 
now employed at the culm banks would have to be 
employed in the mines. 

Mr. Warriner immediately showed the fallacy of 
assuming that this would flood the mines with men and 
increase the output by stating that there were only 
4,000 men employed at the culm banks, which is approx- 
imately 3 per cent of the total number of men employed 
in the anthracite industry, and of this 3 per cent less 
than 5 per cent are miners and hold miners’ certificates. 
Hence these men would increase the force available for 
work in the mine by less than fifteen-hundredths of one 
per cent. 

Mr. Dempsey then stated that the shortage at the 
mines at the present time was not in miners but in 
mine laborers and that one company with which he was 
well acquainted needed at least 1,200 men of this class, 
and if it could get them they would increase the output 
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of the same number of miners, enabling each of them to 
double his output. Mr. Warriner then showed that the 
production from culm banks was 10 per cent of the total 
output and that this was produced by 3 per cent of the 
total men employed. 

Mr. Lauck then asked Mr. Warriner if it were not a 
fact that during the rush work of the war the machinery 
and mines had been allowed to run down so that in the 
future many delays due to breakdowns and repairs 
might be expected. Mr. Warriner answered him by 
stating that during the past seventeen years the anthra- 
cite industry had been installing the best types of 
machinery and safety devices and had reduced the 
dangers incident to mining. He declared that the repairs 
had been kept up and that no more delays than usual 
might be expected. 


“CONDITIONS IN THE TWO FIELDS REVERSED 


Mr. Warriner then presented Fig. 1, which showed 
diagrammatically from figures presented by Mr. Lauck 
on page 8 of exhibit 3, “Irregularity of Employment 
in the Anthracite Industry,” that, although the bitumi- 
nous field worked in the past more days per year than did 
the anthracite region, conditions are now reversed, and 
have been reversed in all the years, with one exception, 
since 1914. ° Mr. Lauck represented as a fact that 
the conditions in the anthracite field were abnormal for 
that period. Then Mr. Warriner referred to Fig. 2 and 
explained that it had been plotted by averaging each 
year with the preceding and the succeeding year, using 
the figures from the same table. He pointed out that 
in the bituminous field for the past seventeen years 
the number of days worked had been practically sta- 
tionary, while in the anthracite field the increase was 
healthy and continuous and that the last few years were 
not abnormal but what might have been expected from 
the indications in the industry in the years previous to 
the war. 

Having completed the discussion on Exhibit No. 3, 
Mr. Warriner took up exhibit No. 5, entitled “Average 
Full-Time Weekly Earnings in the Anthracite Coal 
Mines of Pennsylvania.” 

To him it seemed neither fair nor reasonable to show 
the weekly earnings of one hundred men as if such 
figures were significant of the returns received by the 
150,000 men employed in the mining of anthracite. 
Certainly such a method of analysis was apt to be 
rendered valueless by the obtaining of figures of wholly 
unrepresentative men. Mr. Lauck acknowledged the 
incompleteness of his figures and stated that they were 
based on the data that he had at hand, but Mr. Warriner 
pointed out that Mr. Lauck had figures available from 
which to secure the wages of over 7,000 men each year. 

He could have obtained such information from the 
Workingmen’s Compensation Commission of Penn- 
sylvania, the source from which he had obtained the | 
figures regarding the one hundred men. Mr. Lauck 
acknowledged that he would like to have the figures from 
the company’s payroll but that he did the best he could 
with the figures obtainable and that although he could 
have used the wages of more men he did not have the 
time nor did he feel like going to that unnecessary 
expense. 

During the day the question of admitting the miners’ 
exhibits on profits, etc., was brought up, but final action 
on it was postponed. The meeting then adjourned until 
Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. 


July 15, 1920 


Mr. Warriner then discussed miners’ exhibit No, 4. 
This exhibit is entitled ‘““A Comparison of Earnings and 
‘Wage Rates in the Anthracite and Bituminous Mines 
‘of Pennsylvania.” Mr. Warriner took exception to 
Table I, in which are compared the earnings for the 
two fields, and asked Mr. Lauck to explain the source 
of his figures. As a result of Mr. Lauck’s statement 
Mr. Warriner then showed that the figures for none of 
the years were comparable as the proportion of employees 
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i work when the bituminous men are resting. 


in various types of employment differed in the two 
fields. For example, more boys are employed in the 
anthracite field than in the bituminous. As a result 
the wages of the boys reduced the per-capita earnings 
of the mining force. Average earnings can never be 
compared unless the character of the labor employed 
is taken into consideration, and in this case a simple 
comparison would be particularly misleading. 


EXAGGERATED BITUMINOUS AND UNDERSTATED 
ANTHRACITE WORKING DAYS 


_ Mr. Warriner showed that in drawing up his figures 
for 1919 Mr. Lauck had used different methods for 
calculating the wagés of the men employed in the one 
field from that which he had used in estimating the 
wages in the other. In consequence the figures he 
obtained were not comparable. He showed also that 
Mr. Lauck used 252 as the number of working days per 
~ year in the anthracite field and 246 days in the bitu- 
minous field, whereas the correct figures are 273 for 
the anthracite and 225 for the bituminous. 

This declaration caused much discussion, the mine 
workers’ representatives declaring that the operators 
ventured to claim that Lauck’s statements were incor- 
rect without presenting any other figures to substitute 
for them. Mr. Warriner then stated that if Mr. Lauck 
had used the correct method of determining the earn- 
ings he would have shown that the anthracite miners 
earned more money in 1919 than did the bituminous 
miners. 

_ Table VIII of this same exhibit, No. 4, which was 
captioned “Comparison of Daily Earnings in 1918 of 
Anthracite and Bituminous Mine Workers,” caused a 
further disagreement between the operators and mine 
workers. This table gives the earnings by occupation 
of the two fields and shows by what percentage the 
wages of bituminous miners exceed those of anthracite 
miners. Mr. Warriner says that this table is not a 
fair reflection of conditions in the year 1918, as the 
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rate does not take into consideration the $1 per day 
increase granted by the Fuel Administration in Novem- 
ber. It is not, therefore, a proper comparison between 
the two fields. Mr. Lauck then pointed out that on 
the following page this fact was stated. 

Mr. Warriner again asserted that the table was incor- 
rect. It did not serve any useful purpose to put things 
that were not facts in the tables and then correct them 
in the text. Mr. Kennedy then asserted that the oper- 
ators were trying to show that the miners were conceal- 
ing facts and appealed to the commission and asked 
them to have Mr. Warriner answer his (Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s) question which was to the effect “Are you not 
implying that you think that we deliberately falsified 
the table to conceal facts?” Mr. Warriner then said 
he was not. 


COMPARATIVE DAY RATES MISREPRESENTED 


Another part of this exhibit that aroused no little 
animated discussion was the table (numbered XIV in 
the Coal Age reprint) which showed the basic daily 
rates as fixed by the agreements. It was Mr. War- 
riner’s privilege to show that these were not the basic 
daily rates but were selected rates and that in some 
cases they did not even approximate to averages. Yet 
more in one case, namely that for outside common labor, 
the figure given was below the lowest rate paid. 

He showed that outside common labor, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Lauck was paid $3.31 per day, included 
some boys who were doing work that in general was 
performed by men. These boys, he declared, were under 
21 years old and therefore the companies that employed 
them in accordance with the agreement paid them only 
boys’ wages. Before closing the discussion of this 
exhibit Mr. Warriner pressed his opponent, Mr. Lauck, 
until he reluctantly admitted that if his figures as to the 
number of days worked were incorrect, a statement 
which Mr. Lauck doggedly denied, it would to some 
extent destroy the value of his deductions. 

Mr. Warriner then subjected Exhibit 7, entitled 
“Wages in Various Industries and Occupations,” to his 
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searching analysis. It was credited to the “Bureau of 
Applied Economics, Inc.” Mr. Lauck was asked if 
he was not a stockholder in this bureau and he had 
to admit that he was. 

Mr. Lauck was then asked to give the sources of the 
figures appearing in the exhibit.. He declared they were 


official. Mr. Warriner replied that they were not the 


figures as furnished by the anthracite operators 


especially for the year 1914. 
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The discussion shifted to Exhibit 12, on “The Rela- 
tionship Between Rates of Pay and Earnings and the 
Cost of Living in the Anthracite Industry of Pennsyl- 
vania,” which is reprinted at length in this issue of 
Coal Age, and the argument that resulted was at times 
most animated. Table I, which shows the relative wage 
rates since 1902, was the first point to be attacked. 
Mr. Warriner stated that if a similar table had been 
compiled for the bituminous industry prior to the 
recent wage settlement it would have shown a rate of 
only 168.50, whereas the rate shown by Mr. Lauck for 
the anthracite industry was 181.30. Thus the percent- 
age rate of increase of the anthracite region exceeded 
the percentage rate of increase of the bituminous region 
by 12.8. 


No RIGHT TO CONSIDER STEADINESS OF WoRK 


A table which would indicate the present rate for 
the bituminous region would show a figure of 214. The 
figure, therefore, by which the wages of the anthracite 
mine worker should be increased is 32.70, and it would 
represent the percentage as applied on the wage paid be- 
fore the strike settlements in 1902. Based on the present 
wage the increase would be not quite 18 per cent. The 
figure given by Mr. Warriner, based probably on other 
calculations, was 19.9 per cent. Mr. Warriner declared 
that during the war the rate of pay of anthracite miners 
had advanced 49.8 per cent, whereas bituminous miners’ 
rates had increased only 34.6 per cent. 

Fig. 1 of Exhibit 12 shows a comparison between the 
increase in the wage scale and the increase in the cost 
of living. As this exhibit with chart is shown in this 
issue of Coal Age it will be easy to follow Mr. War- 
riner’s reasoning. On this chart is plotted a curve 
showing that the cost of living has increased 104 points. 
The stepped line below the curve of living cost shows 
the rates of pay during the same periods, and the 
difference between them is what Mr. Lauck declared the 
miner stood to lose due to the fact that the increased 
cost of living exceeded the increased pay. 

Mr. Warriner then brought out the fact that the pur- 
chasing power of the earnings of the miner workers did 
not actually decrease by this amount. Steadier work 
had been provided them so that they were always able 
to earn sufficient money to meet the high cost of liv- 
ing. From now on the anthracite miner would have 
steady work as the anthracite industry has now been 
completely stabilized. 

Mr. Warriner pointed out the fact that this table is 
misleading in that it does not take into consideration 
the working-time factor, and the only way to exhibit 
that earnings did not keep up with the cost of living 
would be to show that the product of the days worked 
and the rate of pay did not increase as much as the cost 
of living. 


GooD ARGUMENT WHEN MAKING SOFT-COAL PAcT 


During this discussion Mr. Kennedy said that in fix- 
ing wages the question of working time should not be 
considered. If the men worked more steadily, they 
produced more coal, and if their rate was to be reduced 
accordingly they would be penalized for the offense of 
producing that larger tonnage. There was no reason, 
said Mr. Kennedy, why men who worked more days 
should not be rewarded for it. Did not the operator 
gain enough by steady work? Why should he seek also 
the further gains that a wage concession would give? 
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He contended that steady work for the operation 
meant less overhead to the operator and should mean 
larger prosperity for the workman. Mr. Kennedy, grow- 
ing warm, made the statement that if steady work only 
meant more work and no more pay for the worker he 
would advise the men in his district to reduce produc- 
tion to the level of 1914. 

Mr. Kennedy probably remembers that the contention 
of the bituminous mine workers was that they should 
be paid a larger rate because of the irregularity of their 
opportunity to work. They wanted more pay per hour 
than they would have asked had they been given steady 
time. Thus they wanted the pay in any event whether 
they had or did not have the work. But now the anthra- 
cite mine workers come into a court of arbitration and 
declare that the bituminous mine workers of the inter- 
national organization are all wrong—working time is 
not a factor and a man’s pay should not be based in any 
way on opportunity to labor. 


SHOW ME THE PENURY THESE FIGURES DENOTE 


Mr. Warriner’s response to Mr. Kennedy was to the 
effect that the operators were ever ready to meet honest 
effort with honest treatment. They did not wish to pen- 
alize the mine workers for their steady working time and 
increased production. But when a chart is produced and 
it is represented graphically on that chart that the mine 
workers were not allowed to maintain their standard of 
living but were being progressively crowded to the wall, 
he thought it necessary to protest and to show that 
increased opportunity to work had materially assisted 
the mine worker in meeting the situation. 

Mr. Warriner added that if there were such a falling 
off in the purchasing power of the yearly earnings of 
the anthracite mine worker it should show in the scale 
of living, and he inquired of Mr. Lauck if he had made 
a survey of the anthracite field with the purpose of 
determining that point. Mr. Lauck said he had not, but 
he knew that previous to the war the conditions of the 
anthracite mine worker were deplorable and that the 


mine worker had been helped by the increased regularity 


with which he now worked. 

To clinch his argument Mr. Warriner offered a table 
showing how advancing wage rates and increased steadi- 
ness of occupation had met the high cost of living, but 
the mine workers’ representatives objected as the oper- 
ators would not consent to be cross-examined at this 
time. The operators will present this table, however, 
when they give their testimony. 


MINER SHOULD BE PAID AS SKILLED MECHANIC 


Throughout the day the representatives of the mine 
workers took exception to the way in which the oper- 
ators interweaved their examination of Mr. Lauck with 
argument for the operators’ contentions. The chair- 
man, however, did not view the operators’ conduct of 
the case as in any way violative of proper procedure. 

The session of July 9 opened with an inquiry by Mr. 
Warriner as to the reason for presenting Exhibit 9, 
entitled ‘Wage Rates in New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo.” Mr. Lauck stated that the object 
was to show the rates of similar classes of work in 
near-by localities. Mr. Warriner asked why nearer 
cities than those chosen had not been given. Mr. Lauck 
thought that the rates supplied were typical of the rates 
of the region of which the anthracite field formed a 
part. 
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Leaving this point, Mr. Warriner referred to the 
inequality of the rates for the same class of labor. Mr. 
Lauck said that the rate depended on the industry in 
which the man was employed and added—what must 
Mr. Kennedy have thought of the explanation ?—that 
a boilermaker might have steadier work than a man in 
some other industry and the wage be determined in 
part by the irregularity of the employment. Mr. Lauck 
declared that a skilled miner was comparable with a 
skilled mechanic and that he had presented the rates 
paid to such a man so that the commission might have 
that information as a guide to a settlement of what 
constitutes a fair wage for the anthracite miner. 


VILLAGE VS. CITY INCREASES IN LIVING Costs 


Exhibit 8, “Changes in Cost of Living and Prices,” 
next fell under Mr. Warriner’s critical examination. 
He roughly assessed the town and country population 
as being equal in numbers and said that if, as Mr. 
Lauck asserted, the cost of living had gone up 110 per 
cent in the larger cities and 100 per cent in the country 
_as a whole, the rural population could have suffered 
from only a 90-per cent increase in the cost of living. 

In reply Mr. Lauck said that the figures quoted were 
but introductory and that the actual figures were to be 
found at the bottom of the page. The increase was 111 
per cent for eighteen large industrial centers and 104 
per cent for the country as a whole. Mr. Warriner 
countered with the statement that the increase in cost 
of living in smaller cities must then be less than 100 
per cent. 

Mr. Lauck did not agree with Mr. Warriner. He 
asserted that the eighteen larger cities amounted to only 
a small part of the whole population of the United 
States, far less than 50 per cent. Mr. Warriner then 
pointed out that these figures for the increased cost of 
living were higher than many individual estimates. Mr. 
Lauck replied that these figures were official Govern- 
ment statistics and were for the whole of the country 
whereas the other figures were only for parts of the 
United States. 


SCRANTON NOT TYPICAL; FEW MINERS THERE 


When Exhibit 10, entitled “Food Prices in Scranton 
in 1920 Compared with Prices in Other Cities,” was 
introduced by Mr. Warriner he said that Scranton had 
been taken as one of the larger industrial cities in 
this country, but that being so Scranton is not typical 
of the anthracite region, though Mr. Lauck makes this 
claim in his exhibit, stating at the same time that 
Scranton is among the most expensive communities in 
the United States. Mr. Lauck acknowledged that this 
exhibit showed only a tendency. It did not attempt to 
establish a fact. The claims of the mine workers were 
not based on the prices in Scranton, but on the increase 
in the country generally, which was 104 per cent. 

But if the Scranton exhibit were incidental and not 
primary, how shall we explain this second exhibit, 
entitled “Income and Expenditures of Anthracite Mine 
Workers in Scranton, Pa., 1920”? Mr. Warriner elicited 
from Mr. Lauck acknowledgement that the anthracite 
industry was not the predominant industry of Scranton. 
Mr. Dempsey agreed also that this was so, but added 
that the conditions were at least significant. 

Mr. Warriner then cross-examined Mr. Lauck as to 
the manner in which the factors used in establishing 
the cost of living were obtained and urged that men 
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in different occupations and localities required differ- 
ent factors to suit their conditions. For this reason 
the figures were inapplicable to the anthracite field. 


HAVE MINERS A YEARLY DEFICIT OF $288? 


Mr. Warriner called attention to the fact that the 
mine workers’ exhibit showed a deficit in the income 
of the mine worker of $24 per month. He asked how 
this deficit was made up, and Mr. Kennedy replied that 
it was being carried by the stores, whereupon Mr. War- 
riner said that if the deficit really existed it would 
bankrupt every store in the anthracite region. 

Mr. Lauck said that there were two ways of meeting 
the deficit—decreasing the standard of living or going 
into debt. Furthermore, he added, the earnings of 
wives and children and the income from boarders helped 
to make up the deficit. Mr. Warriner then pointed 
out that this income had been taken into considera- 
tion by Mr. Lauck when he made his computation by 
which the mine worker was found to face a deficit 
of $24 per month. 

The deficit seemed to Mr. Warriner more than improb- 
able, for it was a fact that savings-bank deposits had 
increased and not decreased, as would have been the 
case if outgo had been larger than earnings. In reply 
to this argument Mr. Lauck credited the bachelors 
who did not need so much for a living wage with 
swelling the saving-bank funds, and gave credit also 
to those foreigners who had not been able to send 
money to foreign countries since the war broke out. 


LAUCK’S MYTH—A COMING FLOOD oF HARD COAL 


So much for the morning. The afternoon was like 
a catechismal class in social economics, Mr. Warriner 
acting as professor and Mr. Lauck as catechumen. The 
first questions were as to the exhibit entitled “The 
Sanction for a Living Wage.” Mr. Warriner called Mr. 
Lauck’s attention to the fact that he had said that 
the call for anthracite was abnormal, being the outcome 
of the war. Suppose, Mr. Warriner said, the condi- 
tions of irregularity of employment in the anthracite 
industry did return, would that return not be accom- 
panied by a decrease in demand in other industries 
and in a fall in prices, which would make the irreg- 
ularity of employment no occasion for distress, or would 
it be necessary to meet the slow time with a further 
increase in wage? 

To this Mr. Lauck replied that the depression in the 
anthracite industry would inevitably come and that 
the pre-war conditions of irregular work would be 
re-established. They were intolerable before; they will 
not be less intolerable when they recur, and the need of 
the anthracite worker is that he be given a scale equal 
to that paid the bituminous mine worker. 

Mr. Lauck was not always recalcitrant. He even 
agreed with Mr. Warriner that an increase in the per- 
capita investment of capital increased the production 
per employee. Mr. Warriner did not find him so 
gracious when he was asked if men can receive more 
than they produce, and if it is true that it has been 
proved by figures that if everyone were paid what has 
been described as a “living wage’ there would not be 
enough to go around. Mr. Lauck said that figures of 
that kind were incorrect and had been calculated 
improperly. However, duly pressed, Mr. Lauck admit- 
ted that, living wage or no living wage, one cannot 
possibly divide more than is produced. 
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Bulking exhibits 18 to 21 together as they all related 
to the budgets, being entitled respectively ‘Standard 
of Living,” “Cost of Living in Coal Towns,” ‘‘What a 
Living Wage Should Be” and “The Practicability of 
Living Wage,’ Mr. Warriner declared that a budget 
might be properly drawn up, but no one budget could 
possibly be representative of the whole country with 
conditions varying as they do with respect to localities 
‘and industries. 

For considerably over an hour Mr. Warriner tried to 
induce Mr. Lauck to admit that the later budgets that 
had been prepared included items which did not appear 
in earlier budgets, and that the standard of living had 
increased at the same time as the cost of living. Mr. 
Lauck avoided answering this question as Mr. Warriner 
put it, but he did admit that the present budgets were 
minimum-comfort budgets whereas the old budget was 
a bare-subsistence budget. 

Mr. Lauck then pointed out that these budgets were 
not to determine the wage rate but to show that the 
miners’ demands of $6 per day were extremely reason- 
able, as they were even below the subsistence level. 
Mr. Warriner then wanted to know if the miners 
wanted the same increase to apply to all other wage 
earners as to common labor. Mr. Murray said ‘No, but 
we want a flat increase of $1 a day for all men now 
earning more than the $6.” Mr. Warriner then asked 
Mr. Lauck if he did not believe in differentials between 
skilled and unskilled labor, and he said he did and did 
not want to destroy the differentials. Mr. Warriner 
then pointed out that the mine workers’ demand tended 
to decrease these differentials unless the same ratio of 
increase were applied. 

Mr. Warriner then wanted to know whether the 
increase of income did not increase the expenditure 
of money, and if an increase in spending does not in 
turn cause an increase of prices. Mr. Lauck said that 
if the production stayed stationary an increase of spend- 
ing would cause an advance in price, but if the quantity 
of commodities produced increased in proportion the 
price would not increase, even though the amount spent 
were increased. 

This ended the cross-examination for the time being 
and a short recess was taken for a conference of the 
commission. After the recess the commission stated 
that on Monday it would hear the argument as to the 
jurisdiction of the commission regarding the introduc- 
tion of the disputed exhibits. The commission then 
adjourned until Monday at 11 a.m. 


Monthly Production of Coal During 
First Half of 1920 


N response to many requests the Geological Survey 

has issued estimates of the monthly production of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal in the United States from 
January to June, 1920. The monthly figures, based 
on weekly reports of cars loaded by 1387 bituminous 
and 9 anthracite carriers, are as follows: 


Anthracite Bituminous Totals 
RADALALT Vai: Sacecdeae sha eansans, eaeas 7,366,00 48,689,000 56,055,000 
BPebra@ary og. 8 oo oe eer es eres 6,335,000 40,127,000 46,462,000 
Wihetgelcy Pest peet ates EMG Fras eee 7,240,000a 46,792,000 54,032,000a 
ADIL oe ceiake cleans atearap enagace- aie 6,543,000a 37,939,000 44,392,000a 
Mays BBO i CE Le eter 7,.745,000a 39,753,000 47,498,000a 
SRANTTO. ans) a's cicaseust asin ty eaeial Mie eke 7,641,000a 43,710,000a 51,351,000a 


Totals first six months... 42,780,000 257,010,000 299,790,000 





(a) Subject to revision. 
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Mingo Grand Jury Indicts Hatfield, Miners 
and Detectives for Matewan Shooting 


N JULY 3, when the Mingo County grand jury 

completed its investigation of the Matewan (W. 
Va.) shooting of May 19, in which ten men were killed, 
and submitted its report to the Mingo Circuit Court, it 
was found to have returned seven indictments charging 
murder against Sid Hatfield, chief of police at Matewan, 
and against twenty-two other persons. The jury also 
returned an indict-nent against the twenty-three men .- 
for the malicious wounding of a Baldwin-Felts detective. 
Indictments were returned by the grand jury against the 
six Baldwin-Felts men who escaped from the shooting 
affray, charging them with the killing of Mayor C. C. 
Testerman and a boy named Otto Kingsley. A large 
number of indictments charging the unlawful eviction 
of miners from their homes also were returned by the 
jury. 

In addition to the indictments already enumerated 
the grand jury returned indictments charging bribery 
against G. R. C. Wiles, state public-service commission 
chairman; W. A. Williams and J. M. Tulley. It is 
charged in the indictments that the men offered bribes. 
to Deputy Sheriff J. F. Webb and Constable Dave 
Phillips conditioned on their resigning their positions, 
but the fact seems to be that Wiles had done no more 
than to endeavor to induce Webb to ask the organizers 
to leave the Mingo field and had not offered a bribe to 
him or to any other official. 

Deputy Sheriff Webb, however, was indicted on a 
charge of accepting a bribe to cause Ezra Fry, an 
organizer, to be removed from the county. Fry also 
was indicted on seven counts for murder in connection 
with the Matewan tragedy. 

The July term of the Circuit Court in Mingo County 
was scheduled to be opened on Monday, July 12, and 
all those indicted in connection with the Matewan affair 
have been called upon to be present to answer the 
charges made against them for participation in that 
affair. 


Mine Workers Fined for Saturday Idleness. 


HIL H. PENNA, secretary of the Indiana Bitumi- 

nous Coal Operators’ Association, and Ed Stewart, 
president of district No. 11, United Mine Workers, 
heard twenty-five cases last week in which miners were 
charged with violation of the Saturday work-day clause 
in the mine workers’ contract. The hearings resemble 
a regular court with the exception that there are fewer _ 
suspended sentences and more convictions. About 
seventy-five cases remain to be heard. 

Mine workers have been complaining all over the 
state because a Saturday holiday clause was not included 
in the last contract and a five-day week adopted. Since 
the adoption of the contract the miners in Indiana have 
taken matters into their own hands to a great extent and 
have laid off on their own accord. The contract pro- 
vides for a fine in this case, and the operators over the 
state have been assessing it. ‘ 

The cases coming before the two organization heads 
are cases where an appeal is made against the imposi- 
tion of the fine. Four or five cases a day are being dis- 
posed of and in the large majority of cases. the fines: 
are being upheld because the miner cannot provide a 
reasonable excuse for his failure to work on the 
Saturday in question. 
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Indiana Holds First-Aid Contest 


Thirty Teams Compete in First-Aid Meet, While Twenty Enter - 
Stretcher Drill—The Two Teams Receiving the Highest Rating 
Will Represent the State in the Contest at Denver Next Fall 


HE fifth annual Indiana State First-Aid Meet, 
which was held at Clinton under the auspices of 
the Indiana State First-Aid Association on July 
5 in conjunction with an Independence Day celebration, 
proved the fact that Indiana is still intensely interested 
in first aid. Excepting the international contests to be 
held by the Bureau of Mines at Denver in September, 
this meet will in all probability be the largest occurring 
this year. Other states might well emulate the interest 
shown by Indiana in the safety movement. 
But this state is not doing first-aid work primarily to 
rival the first-aid men in other states. A whole-hearted 





Stretcher 
Drill 


This drill was 
one of the lead- 
ing features of 
the Clinton Meet, 
yet one that 
many first-aid 
contests omit. 
The team is seen 
carefully carry- 
ing the patient 
under an obstacle 
in such a manner 
as to save him 
any unnecessary 
pain from _ the 
transportation. 





interest in the work in hand is the actuating motive. It 
was a grim-faced group that assembled after a street 
parade in the rain on a vacant lot on South Main Street 
in Clinton for the problems this year. Out of thirty- 
four teams entered thirty arrived in time to participate 
in the contest. While the two winning teams were to 
be sent to Denver in the fall, such rewards appeared 
to be of secondary importance to the participants, who 
seemed to be concerned only with the saving of lives. 

Approximately one thousand spectators, including 
many from all points of the state, lined the roped arena 
and heard the initial gong that started the contest. 
Rain apparently failed to dampen their ardor, for 
though the showers continued for an hour and a half, 
practically all remained for the finish. 

The first problem was handed to the team captains 
at 1.45 pm. Dr. A. F. Knoefel, a surgeon of Terre 
Haute and one of the fathers of the first-aid contest in 
Indiana, acted as chief judge. He was assisted by an 
able staff of judges drawn from the physicians of Terre 
Haute; William B. Hice and Frank L. Gilbert, Terre 
Haute business men, served as recorders, while Donald 
J. Baker was the announcer. 

Five problems were scheduled to be run off, but 


because of the persistence of the rain, only three were 
actually contested. These were as follows: 


1. Right thumb lacerated, blood oozing; simple fracture of 
middle right arm; compound fracture of left ankle, no bleeding; 
unconscious. Treat for suffocation. Time, 12 min. 

2. Foreign body in right eye, make no attempt to remove. 
Simple fracture of left collar bone; compound fracture of middle 
third of right thigh, active bright red hemorrhage; conscious. 
Patient is in shock. Treat. Time, 15 min. 

3. Right foot mangled, active hemorrhage; severe scalp wound 
on top of head, no hemorrhage; simple fracture of left wrist: 
unconscious. Patient is in shock. Load on stretcher and carry 
for 20 ft. Time, 12 min. 


Note the second problem, the correct solution of 
which carries a practical lesson—‘‘Foreign body in right 
is a type of accident that 


eye.” Here is often 





encountered, yet how seldom are first-aid teams 
instructed to meet the emergency! Instead of the team 
members attempting to remove the body from the eye 
of the patient, the eye is bandaged untouched. This 
prevents any infection that might lead to “iritis,” that 
may require months of treatment to prevent blindness. 

Some important decisions were made at this meet. 
One was the adoption of a discount that it is hoped 
will eventually be universal, while another was the use 
of a standard type of surgical dressing. In this con- 
nection Indiana goes on record as being the first state 
to hold a meet in which these new standards were 
followed. The rules of the contest were those adopted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and set forth in that 
body’s new booklet, “Advanced First-Aid.” They are. 
the ones that will prevail at Denver. 

When the discounts had been summed up against the 
teams for the three problems, it was found that several 
teams were tied, although first and second places were 
undisputed. Another problem was given the con- 


testants. It was as follows: 


: : nie A . ai a 
Patient lying face downward across live wire, right W rist an 
left side Be ohaat are on the wire; unconscious, with right wrist 

burned. Treat. Time, 12 min. 


This problem settled all ties. 
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By this time the rain, which had been coming down 
steadily, ceased, and the sun broke through the clouds. 
Twenty teams were entered in the stretcher-drill con- 
test. This was a separate event and similar to the one 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines for artificial resus- 
citation. The teams were judged according to bureau 
standards. Obstacles were placed in the path of the 
contestants and the men were discounted according to 
their handling of the patient. The recorders worked 
in secrecy, and no announcement was made on the field 
regarding the ultimate standing of the teams. This 
news was saved as an entertainment feature for the 
annual banquet held in the evening. 

At 6:30 p.m. all team members and meet Officials, 
to the number of 300, assembled in the basement of 
the First Methodist Church for the annual banquet. 
M. M. Scott, chairman of the Clinton Chamber of 
Commerce, was toastmaster. W. D. Ryan, of the Bureau 
of Mines, was then introduced by Dr. Knoefel and he 
made a speech praising the work of the mine workers 
during the war. 

Others to speak during the evening included Cairy 
Littlejohn, chief mine inspector of the State of Indiana; 
William Mitch, secretary-treasurer, district 11, U. M. 
W. of A., and H. M. Ferguson, representing the oper- 
ators of the Clinton district. Vocal music was furnished 
by a quartette chosen from the diners and by Sam 
Wilton, deputy mine inspector. At the close of the 
music and addresses Dr. Knoefel brought the festivities 
to an end by announcing the standing of the teams 
in the first-aid contest and the winner of the stretcher 
drill. 

First place in the first-aid competition was won by 
the team representing the No. 6 mine of the J. K. 
Dering Coal Co., of Clinton, with a final average of 
934 per cent. With the winning of the meet goes a 
trip to Denver in the autumn, which the Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association will finance; 
also the state championship cup, donated by the Lynch 
Coal Operators’ Reciprocal Insurance Association. This 
team, under the captaincy of Matthew Kerr, has the 
following personnel: Charles McWethy, Martin Hutchin- 
son, David Wilson, Louis Slatterly and William Reed. 
Usually there is some dissatisfaction manifested by 


defeated contestants over the decision of the judges, but . 


there was none of this bad feeling at the Indiana meet. 
The captain of the team—Mr. Kerr—had already 
proven, and at a point far removed from the contest, 
his right to the honor bestowed,upon him, for he had 
been personally responsible some years ago for the 
saving of a life through artificial respiration at an 
Indiana catastrophe. Consequently the decision of the 
judges was well received. 

Second place was won by the No. 4 team of the 
Jackson Hill Coal & Coke Co., of Shelburn. This team 
also will make the trip to Colorado as guests of District 
11, United Mine Workers of America. Personal prizes 
in the form of gold and blue enameled watch fobs were 
given each member by Coal Age. This team is composed 
of James Harkess, captain; Rias Brooke, Charles South- 
wood, William Gregg, Herbert Wence and Clay Meeke. 
A percentage of 92% was registered. This shows less 
than one point of difference between this team and 
the winners of the meet. 

Third place was captured by the team from the No. 
8 mine of the Miami Coal Co., of Clinton, with an aver- 
age of 92 per cent. This team is captained by George 
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McNair. Each member received an alarm clock besides 
a watch chain donated by the Clinton First-Aid Asso- 
ciation. There were prizes of some sort for all con- 
testants. This was the result of the generosity of 
Clinton and Terre Haute merchants. 

The state championship silver loving cup for the best 
drilled team in stretcher manipulation was won by the 
No. 1 team of the Tecumseh Coal & Mining Co., of 
Bicknell. This team ranked eighth in the first-aid 
contest. It is captained by Gerald W. Landis. Second 
place in stretcher drill was captured by a team from the 
Indiana & Illinois Coal Corporation, of Clinton, which 
stood sixteenth in the other competition. Third place 
went to the team from the No. 8 mine of the Miami 
Coal Co., of Clinton. Here is a team that deserves to 
be commended, for its standing in both contests was 
high, being just outside of the big awards. It also 
won third place in the first-aid meet, as has been pre- 
viously stated. 

Before the men departed Dr. Knoefel announced the 
award of a safety lamp to Huge Rice, a member of one 
of the contesting teams, who took part in the first state 
meet at Linton in 1911 and who has been in every 
subsequent contest. Mr. Rice was one of three men 
present at the banquet who had competed in the initial 
contest. A fine sentiment is displayed in such an 
award. Mr. Rice’s activity in first-aid had not been 
spurred on by the receipt of prizes, for never had his 
team finished first, yet year after year he has devoted 
both time and effort to first-aid training. The coal 
industry needs more men of his caliber, for devotion to 
duty cannot always be gaged by the awards received. 

By the unanimous vote of all present it was decided 
to hold the next contest at Bicknell. 


Declaring Jurors Were Bribed, Union Seeks 
New Trial in $300,000 Arkansas Case 


S THE result of a trial in the U. S. District Court 
at Fort Smith, Ark., the jury awarded $300,000 
damages to the Pennsylvania Mining Co., the United 
Mine Workers of America being called on to foot the 
bill. Now T. W. Davis, a member of the jury, declares 
that Paul McKennon, of Clarksville, attorney for the 
plaintiff corporation, promised to see that the jurors 
would receive more than the $3 allowed them by law. 
McKennon denies Davis’ statement and declares that 
when Davis approached him on the subject he advised 
him that the matter could only be considered in open 
court. It is alleged also that E. W. Scott, another jury- 
man, who owned an oil lease, met McKennon in the 
federal building during the trial and asked him whether 
he could tear down a derrick which the leaseholder had 
erected and which threatened to fall and kill his cattle. 
McKennon asked a few questions and told Scott that 
the leaseholder no longer had a rightful lease, thus 
without compensation rendering a legal opinion to a 
juror in a case in which the juror was interested. 
Powell is said to have reported that James K. Gear- 
hart, president of the company, declared that three 
jurors—Mays, Paschal and Vestus Jeffers—visited him 
and his associates at the hotel and that “they were 
satisfied.” Powell is in California. Gearhart declares 
that he does not remember making the remark, but that 
if he made it he meant that the Pennsylvania Mining 
Co. was satisfied with the verdict. Judge Youmans is 
considering this testimony as a basis for a new trial. 
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Defining the Status and Scope of the 
Executive in Engineering’ 
“Capacity to See Things Constructively and to Command the Support and 


Confidence of Others Essential to a Big Executive—Commercial Knowledge 
Indispensable—Resuscitation from War’s Ravages Is the Engineer’s Work 


By SAMUEL M. VAUCLAINt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAT is an executive? You must find out and 
W definitely determine what an executive may be. 
An executive is a man who does things; a man 
who can see his way clearly to accomplish anything that 
he sees fit to undertake. Therefore we not only have 
executives in engineering but we have executives in 
banking and in commercial life. We have executives in 
Washington in the various branches of the Government, 
fully capable of looking after any question which may 
come up, with the fullest confidence in themselves, and 
can therefore be given credit for being real executives. 
But executives are not always big men, because the 
world is full of executives. No executive can be an 
executive of huge dimensions unless he has an army 
of minor executives supporting him who believe in 
him and his capacity to point the way for them to 
follow, and each in turn exact with promptness, deci- 
sion and creditableness that share of the total work 
which may be assigned to him or to a department which 
may be under him. I do not think that I can give 
you any clearer idea of my conception of an exec- 
utive than to say that he is one who can command. 
In other words, he must be able to command the sup- 
port of other men. The man who undertakes to 
do everything himself is sure to fail. The man who 
is an executive decides to do as little as possible him- 
self, and if he does that he is sure to succeed. 


THE DEFINITION OF AN ENGINEER 


We will now turn to the engineer. What is an engi- 
neer? Is an engineer a man who plods away patiently 
at a drawing board to produce a design of some 
machine, of some engineering problem, perhaps a rail- 
way proposition or a tunnel, either through a mountain 
or under a river; a great bridge, a steamship, a 
locomotive, or even a wheelbarrow? Is he an engineer, 
or is he simply a draughtsman? Is he a toiler? Is he 
a man sufficiently educated to transfer to paper the 
ideas of others and under instructions to produce some- 
thing that will guide the average workman in its con- 
struction? I do not regard men with those qualifications 
as engineers. 

An engineer is a man who can see things, who is con- 
structive in his thoughts, who can impart this knowl- 
edge to others, who can work not only one man on a 
drawing board but twenty men at drawing boards, and 
who can pass his ideas to them in a manner so satis- 
factory that they can be easily grasped. When these 
details are assembled from the many draughtsmen who 
are employed you have a great and a successful machine; 
~ *Address delivered under the title ‘‘The Executive in Engineer- 


ing” at the organizing conference of the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies, Washington, D. C., June 4, 1920 


7President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


you have a great or a successful proposition for build- 
ing a railroad, for building a tunnel or a bridge; and 
on the number of men that such an engineer has got 
to handle depends the rapidity with which this project 
can be put before the people to whom it must be sub- 
mitted before it can be constructed; because all engi- 
neers, such as we are, before we can do anything must 
have the money bags in our organization agree to find 
the cash to do it with. Therefore if we get the right 
idea of an engineer, an engineer who can not only 
conceive how things shall be done but can instruct 
assistants and subordinates clearly and thoroughly in 
such a manner that they can grasp his ideas and make 
them of record, then we can easily proceed to a short 
discussion of the executive in engineering. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMERCIAL FEATURE 


The true executive in engineering usually is called 
an optimist. It is very pleasant to be called an 
optimist. I have been referred to for years as an 
optimist. Now I am far from an optimist. I simply 
believe not so much in myself but in the other fellow. 
I have confidence in the engineers of this country. I 
have confidence in the engineers of Europe. I believe 
that these engineers can do things quite as well as I 
can, and perhaps a little better, so far as the scheming 
out of any particular contrivance may be concerned. 
But even should they not be capable of doing such, I 
feel that it is my duty to permit those men to enjoy 
and see successfully produced the results of their engi- 
neering skill, of their engineering knowledge, and not 
to undertake to change their views by substituting 
views of my own which would be counted as being even 
as good, perhaps far worse, after they have been put 
in actual practice. 


MISTAKES OF SELF-APPOINTED EXECUTIVES 


The executive in engineering has another thing 
to deal with, and that is the commercial side of 
engineering. To be an executive in engineering regard- 
less of the pocketbook is a simple matter. We have 
had illustrations of this sort of executive ability 
during the two years that we were at war with Germany. 
Those of us who spent the entire time in Washington 
and who were sufficiently wise to mind their own busi- 
ness and do as their superior officers here—the tried 
and competent engineers in the Government service— 
had an opportunity to observe the many mistakes that 
were made by men who came from the private walks of 
life and who in a short time imagined they were exec- 
utives in engineering, and that they could dictate to and 
advise those who had served years of apprenticeship 
in this particular type of engineering, and who were, 
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in the judgment of those who were willing to think so, 
wholly competent for the demands that the Nation 
must make upon them. , 

The true executive in engineering hates nothing more 
than he hates red tape. The man who must get through, 
who sees the point here and his goal yonder—if he is 
a true executive—knows that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. And notwith- 
standing legal restrictions and Government restrictions 
during the war, those men, men of courage, executives 
in engineering, put the ball of red tape in the closet and 
struck the line, and we who followed, we who are here 
to serve and to do as we are told, here‘to be sub- 
ordinates to these men and give them the advantage 
of our executive ability in the engineering entrusted 
to us, can testify to it, and also can testify to their 
greatness. 

If you want to be successful in engineering, do as 
the shoemaker does, stick to your last, and don’t attempt 
to do all the engineering in the world. If you are an 
electrical engineer, be an electrical engineer, and become 
an executive in electrical engineering. If you are an 
engineer in any other branch of industry, apply your- 
self to that, because, if you scatter your brains over 
all the various engineering problems of the country, 
you will spread out like a drop of water on a pane of 
glass and, I am afraid, never amount to very much. 
Concentration in engineering is just as desirable and 
necessary as concentration in any other business that 
you may engage in. 


GREATER CAUSE FOR WoRK THAN DURING WAR 


You may be an engineer, but you must be a prac- 
tical engineer. You may be an executive, but you must 
be a practical executive. The commercial side of the 
engineering problem must be considered, and a man can- 
not be a true executive in engineering unless he gives 
immediate consideration to the commercial side of this 
problem, and that is the task that I have given most 
attention to. 

Now, in this’ day, with you gentlemen more than 
any others in the United States, the war—that is, the 
real fighting war we have had, where we have been 
shooting at each other once in awhile—is over. The 
worst has happened. There is no cause to worry any 
more. But there is cause and necessity now to work 
more than there ever was. The whole world must be 
taught to work, and the work that is to be done is 
engineering work. And we here in America must not 
only work as engineers and as executives—executives 
in engineering—but also as executives in engineering 
from a commercial standpoint. 

The devastated countries of Europe must be rehabil- 
itated, and we can talk about sending millions and 
millions and millions of dollars worth of food and sup- 
plies to the devastated sections of Europe for their 
relief, but that will never relieve them. They must have 
the engineer there. They must have the executive there 
to advise these people and, more than that, they must 
have both of them there in a commercial sense. They 
must teach these people and show these people how 
to utilize those things which are in the nation to enable 
them themselves to go to work and by their own hands 
earn a livelihood, to relieve themselves from the neces- 
sity of charity, to earn their own food, to make their 
own clothes, to attend to their own wants in every 
respect. It must be accomplished through America and 
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through the engineering profession of America, because 
the engineering profession of. America is really the 
manufacturing element of America. A 

I made up my mind that something had to be done 
several months ago, and instead of sending my boy 
around I went myself to find out what was necessary, 
and I found out we must lend these people not money 
but manufactured articles and raw materials with 
which to repair the machinery which they now have 
and which they need so badly, and we must give them 
time to pay for it. We must find some way in this 
country to get credit for ourselves, not for these people 
abroad but credit for ourselves, so that we can lend our 
manufactures to these people. This procedure is going 
to require the greatest skill from the standpoint of an 
executive in engineering, and he must be guided by 
commercial difficulties, by commercial necessities and by - 
the commercial requirements of these people. 


ADVOCATES BATTERING WITHOUT MONEY 


Forget about the money. The money in states such 
as Roumania is not worth much more than firewood 
today. The price of fuel oil, as you know, has advanced 
thirteen cents a gallon. When you use fuel oil in France 
today it is like using up German marks or Roumanian 
leu. And therefore the oil in Roumania is as good as 
the oil in the United States. The wood of Roumania 
is as good as the wood of the United States. The lum- 
ber in Roumania is the finest in the world. As fine 
salt as is found in Roumania is not found in any other 
part of the world, nor is it as cheaply mined as it is in 
the salt mines in Roumania. 

When William Penn came to Philadelphia, instead of 
offering the Indians money. he brought them beads and 
jewelry and fine linens for their squaws, and was very 
successful in negotiating for land. And one of these 
quiet Philadelphians went to Roumania and sold Rou- 
mania locomotives for oil. Why not oil? Oil is just 
as good as money. It is barter, I agree with you; but 
money is a sort of a barter. But oil is more reliable 
than money, because oil is always oil and money is not 
always money. 


EUROPE IN NEED OF MACHINE TOOLS AND PUMPS 


Now I am not going to tell you just how to 
do it; but if you want to do it, if you will come up 
to Philadelphia I will give you a pointer or two; I 
will tell you. But I am sure if you go over there to 
sell machine tools and pumping apparatus, electrical 
machinery, oil machinery—and they need hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of oil machinery, because 
the Germans shot theirs all to pieces—you must do it 
not for money—they haven’t got any—but for barter. 
Sell it for glass beads if necessary. Glass beads are 
worth something in this country, and the freight on 
glass beads is no more than on anything else. But 
barter with these countries which have such a depre- 
ciated currency. Barter is the way to do business. And 
therefore we need an executive in engineering who is 
selling the product of his brain and his factory upon a 
commercial basis that is suitable to a country that has 
no money; and if he can educate himself as to how 
to do it, not only will he be successful and the United 
States be successful but the people on the other side 
of the water will be helped tenfold more than they will 
by any means of supplying them food and clothing with- 
out work, that could be conceived in this country. 







What a Certificate of Competency 
Means in Scotland 


ERTIFICATES of competency are not to be bought 
in Scotland, as was intimated by a writer in Coal 


Age not long since. I heartily agree with the sugges- 
tion of J. H. McMillan, in the issue, March 18, p. 556, 
where he says that such a thing is absurd and adds that 
the holder of a certificate of competency in Scotland, has 
always obtained it through his own individual efforts. 

Any statement that reflects on the efficiency of 
Scotch mine managers is false and without foundation. 
Most of the mine managers in that country are trained 
men who have worked their way up from the bottom and 
understand the work of mining coal and the operation of 

_ amine in all its branches. Only their own ability and 
earnestness to improve their condition has enabled those 
men to procure the certificates they hold. 

Anyone who will examine the list of questions asked 
at any mining examination held at Edinburgh, will be 
convinced that the men who pass such an examination 
are capable of filling the office of mine manager. They 
are all-round capable men. I state this in the belief that 
it will enlighten some American mine foremen who are 
frequently led to underrate the mining ability of Scotch- 
men. Much more could be said along that line, but this 

should be sufficient. TOM JOHNSTONE. 
. Pa. 





Advantage of Building Overcasts 


EADING the inquiry of a Pennsylvania superin- 
tendent, regarding the proper ventilation of a mine, 
a plan of which he submitted in Coal Age, May 27, p. 
1109, has reminded me of a suggestion made recently in 
these columns, that overcasts ought to be constructed 
so as to cut out the use of doors wherever practicable. 
The reply made to the inquiry showed an excellent plan 
of ventilation, using overcasts and regulators at the 
mouth of each pair of cross-entries. 

While it is true an overcast should not be built until 
‘the development of the cross-entries is sufficient to war- 
rant the expense of its construction, it will generally be 
found that the saving in ventilating power alone, to 
say nothing of the more efficient ventilation secured 
together with the elimination of the annoyance and cost 
for repairs due to doors on the haulage road, will more 
than cover the expense of the overcast. 

In this connection, I want to submit a plan of one 
mine that is ventilated by a continuous current and is 
badly in need of at least two overcasts. These I sug- 
gest should be constructed at the points marked A and 
B in the figure, at the mouth of the two pairs of north 

_ entries on the west side of the shaft. At this mine, 
_ the main entries were not driven directly east and west, 
but run about five degrees north of east and to the south 
of west. In order to square up the work with the bound- 
ary line, the first butt-headings were driven at varying 
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distances from the main entries, leaving seven or eight 
rooms on the first pair of entries and about nine or 
ten rooms on the second pair of entries. For the 
same reason, on the south side of the mine the first 
butt-headings were driven at distances such as to allow 
for Seven or eight rooms on the first-pair of entries 
and six or seven rooms on the second pair of entries. 

In the plan shown, the light dotted arrows indicate 
the direction of the present air currents, while the 
heavy full arrows indicate the circulation of the air 
after the proposed overcasts are built at A and B. 
From the viewpoint of economy and efficiency, the 
building of these overcasts would be of great advantage, 
in my opinion, particularly as the mine is very gassy 
and is ventilated by a good blower fan, which would 
make it possible to change the circulation in the manner 
suggested. 

In the present system, it will be observed that the 
hoisting shaft is the upcast, which means that haulage 
is being performed on the return air current. I would 
suggest that this plan be changed and the fan made to 






































PLAN SHOWING PRESENT AND PROPOSED CIRCULATIONS 


exhaust the air from the mine, thus making the hoisting 
shaft the downcast and the haulage road the intake air- 
way, as I have indicated by the heavy arrows showing 
the proposed course of the ventilating current. 

Another season will mean a greater development in 
this mine, and the increased difference between the out- 
side and inside temperatures, in the winter, will 
undoubtedly increase the danger in the mine and make 
it all the more important to change the system of 
ventilation in the manner proposed. The erection of 
each overcast will have the further advantage of cutting 
out two doors, one on the main entry and the other on 
the crosscut. These doors would be taken out as they 
will be no longer needed after the overcasts are built. 

One other condition should also be considered; namely, 
the improvement that such a change would make in the 
mine. The men would be more satisfied and there would 
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be less difficulty in holding them during the dull season. 
It is always an advantage to keep a satisfied lot of men 
working in a mine, which will insure a steady output of 
coal and lessen the chance of labor troubles. 

In closing, let me say that most of us have learned 
some costly lessons in regard to trapdoors being care- 
lessly set open, and causing accidents by reason of a 
local explosion of gas accumulated in the rooms if, 
fortunately, it did not result in a mine explosion causing 
loss of life and destruction of property. The suggestion 
has been made that firebosses were a necessary evil; 
but it is certainly true that trapdoors are more often a 
necessary evil, which can be eliminated by the building 
of overcasts. W. H. LUXTON. 

Linton, Ind. 


Regulating the Distribution of Air in 
Rise Workings in Mines 


ECENTLY, a question was presented in an inquiry 
on the subject of “Removing Gas from Rise Work- 
ings,” Coal Age, May 18, p. 1018, which it was claimed 
had been asked at a recent mine foreman’s examination. 
That being so, the question was probably intended to 
test the candidates’ actual knowledge or experience in 
the practical ventilation of mines. 

The question assumed a large gob area to the rise of 
the air shaft where gas was generated, during periods 
ef falling barometer, in such quantities as to foul the 
air in the rise workings. In this mine, it was said, a 
half-inch water gage gave all the air required in other 
sections, but this was not enough to clear the gas out 
of the rise portion of the mine; and the question asked, 
what should be done to keep the rise workings clear of 
gas at such times, without increasing the circulation in 
parts where no increase was needed. 


PRACTICAL VENTILATION OF DIP WORKINGS 


It would appear that anyone having practical experi- 
ence, whether or not they understood the theory of 
ventilation, would know that either dip or level work- 
ings will always take a larger proportion of the air, 
provided the size and extent of the airways is the same 
both to the rise and to the dip of the shaft. Now, if 
those workings take naturally a larger proportion of 
the air that is passing down the shaft and is split at the 
shaft bottom, it is necesasry to place a regulator at that 
point to control the quantity of air passing to the dip, 
as was plainly stated in the reply to this inquiry. 

The effect of thus controlling the flow of air to the 
dip will be to increase the quantity passing to the rise. 
The regulator will also increase both the mine resist- 
ance and the pressure required to produce the circula- 
tion. But, for the same power applied to the fan shaft, 
the total quantity of air in circulation will be decreased, 
owing to the increase of pressure caused by the 
regulator. 

During a period of falling barometer there will 
naturally be an increase of gas given off in the rise 
workings, especially if these contain a considerable gob 
area. This increase of gas to the rise must be taken 
care of by regulating the distribution of the air by 
changing the regulator so as to give more air to the 
rise and less to the dip. 

However, if there is a similar increase of gas in the 
dip workings, due to the fall of the barometer, it may 
be necessary to speed up the fan. But, if the trouble is 
in the rise workings only, the increase in the percentage 
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of gas can be regulated by moving the slide in the © 
regulator at the foot of the shaft, so as to give a larger ~ 
proportion of air in the rise workings. 
As stated in the reply to this inquiry, any needed dis- 
tribution of air between the rise and dip workings in 
a mine is controlled by the proper adjustment of the 
regulator, and this must always be made to comply with 
the conditions existing in the several sections of.the 
mine. ANDREW O. BAIN. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Why Does Promotion So Often Go 


Where It Is Not Earned 


ROMOTION is the cherished goal of every ambitious 
worker. The gaining of promotion is, therefore, a 
subject that appeals to every man of intelligence anc 
energy. The truly ambitious man is desirous to learn 
and grow by experience, in whatever industry he may 
be employed, and this is particularly true in coal min- 
ing practice and requirements. 
‘One cannot fail to appreciate what it costs the 
ambitious miner to make the necessary effort to fit him- 
self for promotion and, at the same time, perform his 
daily duties faithfully and in a manner to give satis- 
faction to his employers. Such a one well deserves 
promotion when opportunity offers and a place is open 
for which he has striven hard to prepare himself 
and is now competent to fill. How often it happens, 
however, that another man, perhaps fifty per cent 
proficient, is appointed to the place and the deserving 
one not recognized. Well may we ask the question, 
Why is this true? Why does not the promotion go where 
it has been earned? 

Daily experience and observation in mines proves 
there are many men who study hard to prepare them- 
selves for better work or fit themselves for higher posi- 
tions only to be disappointed. They study the various 
subjects relating to mines; train themselves in the 
handling of men; look carefully after the welfare and 
safety of the workers in their charge; and in many 
other ways make themselves competent to assume 
greater responsibilities. 


WHAT A SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE IN EXAMINATION 
MusT OFTEN EXPECT 


Having passed the examination required and having 
received a certificate of competency from the Board 
of Examiners, let me ask, Is not a man then assured of 
promotion when a vacancy occurs in the position he has 
desired? In nine cases out of ten I fear the answer 
to this question is, No! and we ask, Why? 

There are many reasons why the promotion so gen- 
erally goes to another man who is often less fitted for 
the position. In the first place, the official who has the 
power to appoint a man for the place may have another 
in view, and some trifling excuse is given for the selec- 
tion, which is often due to sect, denomination, member- 
ship in a secret order, politics or other outside influence. 
The pressure brought to bear on appointments, from 
outside sources too often prevails. 

In view of these facts, one.is led to wonder, when 
seeking promotion of a higher official, if he is to be 
trusted. There are, I am glad to say, men who can 
be trusted although they form perhaps not 50 per 
cent of our mine officials. Many officials hold their posi- 
tions by reason of their dogmatic way of handling men. 
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Others have a pull with the management, are good talk- 
ers and can hold their own in an argument by pulling 
the wool over the eyes of an employer when that is 
necessary for their own protection. 

An instance, not uncommon in coal-mining practice, 
was given in a recent letter published in Coal Age. It 
teld of a mine foreman who was let out in order to 
make room for a new superintendent’s friend. Every- 
thing went along all right for awhile when, to the 
amazement of the officials, there was a continuous 
decrease in the daily tonnage of the mine. What was 
the trouble? Investigation showed that the discharged 
foreman had made developments providing for future 
tonnage, and this had enabled the new foreman to make 
a good showing as long as that lasted. 

The new foreman had not the same foresight to pro- 
vide for the future, however, and there naturally 
resulted a falling off of the tonnage, which showed the 
incompetency of the man who was given the place 
through the friendship of the superintendent. A new 
superintendent often means a new mine foreman, and 
other new men all down the line. 


SouND ADVICE TO WORKERS AND TO ALL 
OFFICIALS ALIKE 


Notwithstanding this unpromising outlook, I want to 
say to the ambitious worker, Be faithful to your 
employers; never betray a confidence and trust placed 
in you; do your duty always, although it may seem 
hard at times, but be sure your opportunity will come; 
look up and do not be discouraged. Success and hap- 
piness rest mainly on the improvement of small oppor- 
tunities. Let us remember that the kind, unselfish deeds 
of men are their most enduring monument. Therefore, 
cherish good deeds; live in your highest thoughts, which 
like stars will shine brighter when the day of pros- 
perity gives place to the night of adversity. 

Let me add, in closing, one of our greatest hindrances 
in life is the desire to rule others. Put this desire 
aside and strive for brotherhood. Forget differences 
that arouse enmity. Regard neither race, sect or con- 
dition other than capability and merit. The man who 
can do this possesses a great soul and little things do 
not trouble him. No matter how honest one may be 
in his conviction that he is right, he is liable to do 
a fellowman a great wrong by reason of imperfect 
judgment. Therefore, in the words of Lincoln, ‘Have 
charity toward all and malice toward none” and one will 
not go far wrong. 


Fairmont, W. Va. JOHN E. AMBROSE. 





Mutual Confidence the Key to 
Successful Operation 


UCH that is of interest has been said in regard to 

the need of co-operation among mine officials ; and 
I have read the letters on this subject with pleasure. 
However, I am compelled to admit that my thirty years 
of observation and practice in and around coal mines 
do not enable me to say that the kind of co-operation 
needed to insure success exists very largely among mine 
officials. 

What is needed along this line is the co-operation that 
will tie the cords of confidence about the hearts of men 
and build up a mining industry that will mean both 
pleasure and profit to all concerned. This will include 
among other things the education and training of the 
children in our mining towns and camps. 
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Instead of this sort of co-operation, however, it is 
more common to find mine officials displaying a defiant 
attitude that keeps the workers at a distance and breeds 
trouble in the end, although it may seem for the time 
to be the proper discipline required in the management 
of large bodies of men. In the heart of every worker 
there is sure to spring up and grow either a confidence 
or distrust in the management, according to the treat- 
ment he receives. Confidence leads to success, while 
distrust insures ultimate failure. 

We often read of a “modern mining town” and “up- 
to-date mine;” but when we visit the place, we are fre- 
quently impressed with the feeling that something is 
lacking; namely, the natural confidence of the mine offi- 
cials in their men and a similar confidence on the part 
of the men in their employers. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE THE SUPREME FACTOR 


If I may be permitted to say a word here, it would be 
to bring home to the mind of the reader the fact that a 
general manager should have confidence in his superin- 
tendents; the superintendents the same confidence in 
their foremen, and the foremen likewise trust their men. 
Confidence should be in evidence between man and man, 
all down the line, from the general manager to the door- - 
boy. When you lose confidence in a man you have lost 
the man. The man who has no confidence in another 
seldom has any in himself. 

While we should not be fault finders, close observa- 
tion reveals many points that need correction and many 
mistakes for which we should find a remedy. Too often, 
mine foremen and firebosses are called before the super- 
intendent to receive a reprimand, or to have their at- 
tention called to an error they have made. It may be 
and often is a trifling matter, a mere oversight on the 
part of the worker. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN THE WORD OF AN HONEST 
AND FAITHFUL WORKER 


Not long ago, I witnessed a fireboss called to the 
superintendent’s office and taken to task for not leaving 
the date of his examination in a certain working place 
on his route. The fireboss described the true condition 
of the place by naming the objects he had observed 
there. He assured the superintendent that he had actu- 
ally visited the place and made the examination, as well 
in that as in all other places in his section. The super- 
intendent replied that the only evidence he would con- 
sider was his mark, and if that was not there it was 
evident he had not examined the place. He said fur- 
ther that he had no confidence in a man that would do 
such work and promptly discharged him. 

Let me ask, Would a banker accuse a clerk of stealing 
money because he had failed to make the entry in the 
ledger, though the clerk showed him the money was in 
the drawer? Certain it is that no business can exist 
without confidence between man and man. It has been 
a lifelong rule with me not to work for the man who had 
no confidence in my word, and if I should lose confidence 
in one of my men I would discharge him at once. 

Confidence then is the key to prosperity, while dis- 
trust is the road to failure. There is no efficiency with- 
out confidence between employer and employed. To this 
end, let all mine officials meet with their men once a 
month and co-operate with them as a means of gaining 
their confidence, which is so necessary to the success 
of the work in every branch of the industry. 

Welch, W. Va. C. W. ATKINS. 
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Use of Open Lights Allowed Under the 
Bituminous Mine Law 


ATELY, we have had quite an argument here at the 
mines, regarding Section 3 of Article 10, of the 
Bituminous Mine Law of this state. I am now enclos- 
ing a sketch showing an entry and air course. As 
indicated by the arrows, the five rooms turned off the 
entry are ventilated by the return air, which is first 
conducted to the head of the entries asad then made te 
pass out through the rooms before reaching the main 
return air-course. 
As marked in my sketch, gas is generated at the face 
of each of the entries. This gas is diluted and carried 


away by the air current. No 

. * ; Gas 
gas. is generated in the as oe 
rooms. 







In our argument, A claims 
that it would not be neces- 
sary for the miners to use 
locked safety. lamps in rooms 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, according to 
the reading of the mine law 
(Art. 10, Sec. 3). On the 
other hand, B claims that in 
order to comply with the law 
it would be necessary for 
the workmen to use locked 
safety lamps in these rooms. 
and its readers, Who is right? 

Article 10, Section 3 of the Bituminous Mine Law 
of Pennsylvania, relating to the use of open lights in 
mines generating explosive gas in sufficient quantity 
to be detected on the flame of an approved safety lamp, 
reads as follows: 


The use of open lights is strictly prohibited in the return air 
current of any portion of the mine that is ventilated by the same 
continuous air current that ventilates any other portion of said 
mine in which locked safety lamps are used. ‘The provisions of 
this section shall not apply to any mine wherein explosive gas 
is generated only at the face of active entries. 


Kindly explain the meaning of this section. 
Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. & Coal Co. FIREBOSS. 
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I want to ask Coal Age 





The intention of the lawmakers who framed this 
section was, evidently, to safeguard mines against the 
use of open lights in a return air current coming from 
places where gas is generated in quantities sufficient to 
require the use of locked safety lamps. Unfortunately, 
the provisions of the section are annulled by its closing 
sentence, owing to the use of the somewhat indefinite 
term ‘active entries.” 

The accepted meaning of the expression “active en- 
tries” will generally be taken as applying to entries that 
are being driven without regard as to whether any 
rooms are turned off the entries and are working. In 
the latter case, however, such entries would be better 
described as “producing entries.” 

We cannot understand that the lawmakers had in 
mind permitting the use of open lights on the return 
current, in cases where rooms turned off the return 
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Ohio 








entry are being worked, if gas is generated at the face of 
the entries in such quantities that locked safety lamps 
are required by the men driving those entries. In our 
opinion, the meaning of the law must be taken as pro- 
hibiting the use of open lights on the return air cur- 
rent, after that current has passed a place or places 
requiring the use of locked safety lamps. What do 
others say? 


Theoretical Water Gage Due to the 
Action of a Fan 


HE following question was asked in the first-class 
examination recently held in Alberta province: 

What cressure measured by the water gage should 
a fan tha’ is theoretically perfect and twelve and one- 
half feet in diameter make at a speed of 85 r.p.m. 
when running in a <josed space? _ 

I shall esteem it a favor if you will answer this ques- 
tion through the columns of Coal Age. It seems to me 
an indeterminate, theoretical question and, under any 
circumstances, of little value. INQUIRER. 

Coalhurst, Alberta. 


It is customary, in fan prac‘ice, to estimate the theo- 
retical water gage produced by the action of a centrif- 
ugal fan on the basis that the theoretical head of air 
column is one-half the head due to the velocity of the 
blade tips of the fan. Calling the theoretical head, 
in feet of air column, h, and the velovzity of the blade 
tips, in feet per second, u; and indicating the force of 
gravity by g — 32.16 ft. per sec., we have for the theo- 
retical head of air due to the action of the fan, 


he 


</§, 


In this case, the blade-tip velocity is 85(3.1416 « 
12.5) ~ 60 = 55.64 ft. per sec. Then, substituting 
this and the value of the force of gravity in the above — 
formula, we have for the resulting head of air column, 


55.64? 
32.16 


Finally, taking the weight of a cubic foot of air as 
0.0766 and multiplying this by the head of air column 
just found and dividing by 5.2, the pressure per square 
foot due to one inch of water gage, we have for the 
theoretical gage due to the action of this fan 


_ 0.0766 X 96.25 
"Sq: Whita Ose 
The actual water gage produced will depend primarily, 
however, on the mine resistance against which the fan 
operates; and the best results are obtained when the 
fan is working under conditions that will produce a 
water gage of about § of its theoretical value; or say 
in this case § X 18 = 1 in. 





h= = 62a ft. 





= 1.4, say 18 in: 








Mine Foremen’s Examination Held at 
Pittsburg, Kan., March 20, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What form of an airway will give the most 
air with the same power, and why? 


Ans.—The circular form presents the least rubbing 
surface for the same sectional area and length of the 


airway. In other words, for the same length, the 
ratio of the rubbing surface to the sectional area of 
a circular airway is less than that of any other form 
of cross-section. For that reason, the quantity of air 
circulated by a given pressure or a given power is 
largest in a circular airway. 

However, the circle is not a practical form of cross- 
' section in mining practice. An arched airway will 
generally pass more air than a square airway; and 
a square airway will likewise pass more air than one 
of a rectangular form having the same length and 
sectional area, under the same power, or pressure. 

Ques.—The sectional area of an airway is 48 sq.ft., 
the total ventilating pressure is 374.4 lb. What would 
be the water-gage reading? 

Ans.—In this case, the unit of ventilating pressure 
is 374.4 — 48 = 7.8 lb. per sq.ft. The corresponding 
water-gage reading is 7.8 — 5.2 — 1.5 inches. 

Ques.—lIs there an advantage or a loss in having the 
air travel at a high velocity, and why? 

Ans.—There is a large loss in ventilating power 
when an air current is made to travel at a high veloc- 
ity. The reason is that the power required to produce 
the circulation of air in a mine varies with the 
cube of the velocity of the air current, for the same 
extent of rubbing surface. Therefore, if the velocity 
is doubled in a mine, the power required to produce 
the circulation will be eight times the original power. 

Ques.—Which, if either, should be the larger, the 
main intake or the main return airway, and why? 

Ans.—Considering the conditions regarding tempera- 
ture and pressure, which cause the expansion of the 
return air current, and the increase in volume by 
reason of the presence, in the current, of the gases 
generated in the mine, the return airway should have 
a larger sectional area than the intake. . 

Aside from these considerations, however, where haul- 
age is performed on the intake current, as is common 
in gaseous mines, it may be necessary to make the 
intake road the larger, for practical reasons. The 
loaded cars and empty trips passing to and fro on 
the haulage road form more or less of an obstruction 
to the flow of the air. Besides, there is the further 
reason for giving that airway a larger sectional area, 
so that a sufficient clearance space can be provided 
at the side of the track to enable men and animals 
to pass the cars with safety. 

Ques.—What is the most economical way to increase 
the quantity of air in a coal mine? Explain fully. 

Ans.—Clean up the airways and remove every ob- 
struction to the passage of the air. Wherever practic- 
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able, straighten the air-courses and shorten the dis- 
tance the air must travel, enlarge all breakthroughs 
or crosscuts and, finally, reduce the mine resistance as 
much as practicable, by splitting the air current, there- 
by reducing its velocity and saving the power required 
for the necessary circulation, or increasing the quantity 
of air circulated by the same power. 

Ques.—In opening a new mine, what would be the 
essential point to consider in locating and sinking the 
shaft and laying out the mine workings? 

Ans.—Regard must be had to the extent of the prop- 
erty, thickness and inclination of the coal, the char- 
acter of the surface and the shipping facilities afforded, 
together with a suitable site for the plant and water 
supply. The location of the shaft must be such as 
to avoid any danger from excessive floods, while 
providing easy loading facilities and opportunity for 
the necessary cleaning and sizing of the coal, in its 
preparation for the market. At the same time, due 
regard must be had for the drainage and ventilation 
of the mine and the underground haulage, so that 
both the coal and the water will gravitate to the 
shaft bottom, as far as this is possible. The location 
of the shaft should be central in the property, but 
having due regard to the conditions previously men- 
tioned, the purpose being to establish a minimum 
length of haul in the development of the mine. 

Ques.—State how you would build and erect a trap- 
door in a coal mine? 

Ans.—A trapdoor should not be placed at the foot 
of a sharp grade, where there is danger of the passing 
cars not being under safe control. _The roof where 
a door is to be located should be well supported, 
the sides trimmed and any loose pieces of slate taken 
down or made secure. A substantial timber frame 
must then be set so as to make a solid base for 
the door. The latter must now be hung so as to open 
against the air and be given a slight fall to enable 
it to close automatically. 

The fall of the door can be arranged by giving its 
edge, on the hinge side, a slight inclination so that the 
upper hinge will be an inch or two nearer the center 
of the entry than the lower hinge. This position of 
the hinge hangers will cause the door to rise slightly 
as it opens and fall shut when released. The door 
must be substantially made of double planks, cut on 
the bias and securely nailed together to give greater 
strength to resist sagging. Canvas flaps should be 
provided around the edges of the door to prevent the 
leakage of air when the door is closed. 

Ques.—What kind of haulage would you recommend 
to replace animal haulage when a mine has been ex- 
tensively developed and why? 

Ans.—Some form of mechanical haulage, either rope 
or motor haulage by electric or compressed-air loco- 
motives. The use of either of these types will depend 
largely on whether the mine is equipped with elec- 
tricity or compressed air. The former should not be 
used if the mine is generating much gas. 
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Wages and Earnings in Anthracite 
Mines Lag Behind Cost of Living, 
Declares Jett Lauck in Exhibit 12* 


Statistician Argues That Compensation Should Be Given for the Period 
When Cost of Living Outstripped Wages and That Day and Other 
Rates Need the Standardization Which They Have 
Received in the Bituminous Regions 


The contract miners form by far the 
largest single group of employees in 
the anthracite mines, constituting as 
they do about 30 per cent of the entire 
number of employees. The rates of 
these men vary from colliery to-colliery 
and even from vein to vein. No attempt 
has ever been made to classify or 
standardize their rates, and all wage 
adjustments made since the great 
strike of 1902 have accepted the old 
rates as they stood and added thereto 
a specified percentage increase. Thus 
rates exist today the bases of which 
probably were first established twenty 
years ago or more. 

The Table I gives the relative rates 
since 1902, that is the rates based on 
the pre-strike rate of 100. 


TABLE If. ee RATES SINCE 
1902: pre“strike: ¢: scart PRAT ee eee 100.00 
Ue Pe a ee SR ee iy aise CR ne oe 114.40 
1904.5. Sere San. RE Soe ee ene 114.95 
1905 oa). pated Bas cl eee ee ee eek 114.31 
19063)... Catal eS bdo en Pt coe ees eee 114.58 
1907; SR S53 clk ken epee oa ee ee a eres 114.22 
T9080 Ser rete arc 0 nt once hotee iter eae 114.40 
1909 Site 5 Re RE ee eee eter 114.49 
LR A es prea er Aas ie eit aye a eo 114.40 
WOKS. os RR ERR. BL. Sa. 114.95 
19 12 after April. fy tote ces ae ees 121.00 
LOPS ee res cae re re ne a een 121.00 
1 eee rete Sere wy Ao ae notre City 5 2 eet 121.00 
ye Rc elit a Pea i ae Apa bt Wr wr 121.00 
1916) after Aprils Ac... ook oe 129.50 
AGU Aiter A lilacs ais et uckie eo or 142.50 
1917 after November.’ .. 48). 2 gee: 2 Se 161.96 
19 1[SiattecUNovember: fu..0 ad. cotudec es sie 181.30 
LOTS ER SESS caer en eee 181.30 
1920ito Aprilecs tx. cape wees ae ween 181.30 


The award of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission gave these em- 
ployees a 10-per cent increase in rates. 
It also provided that for each 5-cent 
advance in the wholesale price of coal 
at New York City the miners should 
have a 1-per cent increase in rate over 
the new base established by the com- 
mission. 

This agreement remained in effect 
nine years. During that time the slid- 
ing scale was responsible for increases 
in rate above the 1902 rate varying 
from 4.22 per cent in 1907 to 4.95 per 
cent in 1904 and 1911. The average 
increase for the nine years was 4.2 per 
cent. A new agreement was entered 
into on May 20, 1912. Under this 
agreement the sliding scale was abol- 
ished and in its place was granted an 
increase of 10 per cent over the rate of 
1911. This increased the basic relative 
from 110, which it had been from 1903 
to 1911, to 121. 





*Reprint of Exhibit 4, entitled ‘‘The Rela- 
tionship Between Rates of Pay and Earn- 
ings and the Cost of Living in the Anthra- 
cite Industry of Pennsylvania,’ presented 
by Jett Lauck to the Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission on behalf of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 


The basic rate for 1911 plus the addi- 
tional wage received under the sliding 
scale made the index number for that 
year 114.95. Therefore the actual in- 
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er until March 31, 1920, if peace was 
not declared before that day. By a 
subsequent agreement entered into 
September 29, 1919, the conditional 
clause was eliminated and the duration 
of the agreement until March 31, 1920, 
made unconditional. 

No. satisfactory figures exist for 
changes in the cost of living prior to 
the studies made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. As explained else- 
where, these figures do not go back of 
the war period, so in order to compare 
them with the wage rates of contract 
miners it is necessary to take the rates 
that existed in 1914 as a base (that is, 
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PIGw 2. CONTRASTING LIVING-COST INCREASES WITH THE RISES IN CON- 
TRACT RATES FOR THE MINING OF ANTHRACITE 


Both increases are given as percentages of the prices and rates respectively which 


obtained in 1914 


Mr. Lauck argues that the delay in confirming wage rates of contract 


miners to the cost of living and the inadequate degree to which the confirmation was in 
each case made caused the contract miners the loss indicated by the shaded area. 


crease brought about by the agreement 
of 1912 was 6.05 points. The wage of 
1912 therefore shows an increase of 
5.2 per cent over that of 1911, and a 
total increase of 21 per cent over the 
pre-strike rate of 1902. On May 5, 
1916, a new agreement was entered 
into under which tonnage rates were 
raised 7 per cent above the rates in 
1915. This made a total increase of 
29.5 per cent over the rate of 1902. 


THREE ADVANCES SINCE 1916 


Since 1916 three new voluntary 
agreements have been entered into, 
each of which provided an increase in 
rates. These increases, however, were 
given not in the form of rate increases 
but in the form of additions to gross 
earnings. Thus the agreement of April 
26, 1917, provided for the addition of 
10 per cent to the gross earnings of 
each miner as determined by the agree- 
ment of May 5, 1916. 

On Nov. 17, 1917, this was super- 
seded by an agreement giving a 25-per 
cent increase on gross earnings, based 
on the agreement of 1916. Finally, on 
Nov. 15, 1918, the percentage bonus 
was raised to 40 per cent. Under these 
last three agreements it will be seen 
that the net increase in miners’ rates 
above the 1902 base has been 42.5, 61.9 
and 81.3 per cent. 

The agreement of Nov. 15, 1918, 
according to its terms, was to remain 
in effect until the declaration of peace, 


as equal to 100) and compute from that 
the relatives since. These rates are 
recorded in Table II. 





TABLE II. RELATIVE WAGE RATES OF 
CONTRACT MINERS SINCE 1914 
L914..: sccas'son'w sie Spat oie te ta eee 100.0 
TODS... De eee OSs ae cee 100.0 
1916 after April......< 0.) yee cee 107.0 
1917 after April). ....0.0.<.. eee 117.7 
1917-after-November,..2 .1.13..90 cs eee 133.75 
1918’ after November:...... 9. 2 eae 149.8 
1919.ncrbn,. oreo is. Rh ee 149.8 
1920 to April. 5 ac. jie ic oun ale ae 149.8 


As the cost of living from 1914 up to 
May, 1920, has risen 104 per cent, while 
the contract rates have risen only 49.8 
per cent, it is evident that the contract 
miners are not today as well off as they 
were at the beginning of the war in 
1914. 





DATA FOR CHART ON RATES OF 





TABLE III. 
CONTRACT MINERS AND ON COST OF 
LIVING 
Wage 
Rates of 
pe ike pe of 
Muiners iving 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1914 100.0 July, 1914 100 
ec., 1914 102 
1915 100.0 June, 1915 102 
j ec., 1915 103 
1916 after April 107.0 June, 1916 109 
; ec., 1916 117 
1917 after April iW Whar) June, 1917. 129 
1917 after Nov. 133.75 Dec., 1917 141 
June, 1918 156 
1918 after Nov. 149.8 Dec., 1918 172 
1919 149.8 June, 1919 175 
d Dec., 1919 195 
1920 to April 149.8 May, 1920 204 





July 15, 1920 


This is shown graphically in Fig. 1. 

In order to restore the rates of the 
contract miner to the same relationship 
to the cost of living that was estab- 
lished by the wage adjustment in 1912 
it would be necessary to increase the 
present rates by 36.2 per cent. 


SHOULD HAVE $2.04 PER CAR 


A common rate for coal (gangway 
and airway) in 1914, established in 
1912, was close to $1 per car. This 
rate, with the subsequent increases, has 
now become $1.498, but in order to 
raise it up to the point where the day’s 
earnings will buy the same necessities 
of life that they would buy in 1914 it 
would have to be increased now to $2.04 
per car, an increase amounting, as 
explained above, to 36.2 per cent. 

But simply increasing the rate up to 
the cost of living at infrequent inter- 
vals does not result in even approxi- 
mate justice to the worker on account 
of the amount of purchasing power that 
he has lost in the past through the fact 
_that his earnings have lagged behind 
the cost of living. As an illustration, 
assume that the wage is so adjusted at 
the start of a period that one day’s 
earnings will be sufficient to purchase, 
say, 100 lb. of flour. 

During the period, and before the 
next adjustment, if flour rises in price 
50 per cent, the worker will find that he 
can purchase with one day’s earnings 
only 66.67 lb. of flour, and that he is 
obliged to work a day and a half in 
order to obtain the needed 100 lb. The 
result must be that he and his family 
go without something they formerly 
enjoyed, or else he runs into debt. 

When the next wage adjustment 
comes, even if his rate is increased 50 
per cent so that he can once more pur- 
chase his 100 lb. of flour with one day’s 
earnings, he is not recompensed for his 
forced self-denial during the period, 
nor is he able to pay the debts he has 
contracted. 


Loss By ADJUSTMENT DELAY 


Another way of expressing this is as 
follows: At any wage fixation, both 
parties to the fixation have their atten- 
tions focused, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the purchasing power of 
the wage as fixed. The number of 
dollars is important only as compared 
with the amount of commodities that 
may be purchased. At the wage fixa- 
tion of 1916 (which forms the basis of 
all subsequent increases) a certain def- 
inite purchasing power was given to 
the mine workers. 

It was, of course, the intention that 
the mine workers should continue to 
receive this purchasing power. It was 
decided that they needed at least this 
purchasing power in order to pay their 
bills. But, owing to the great increase 
in prices, the mine workers have not 
received what the wage fixation decreed 
they should receive. No one of the 
subsequent increases has been sufficient 
even to bring their wage back to the 
purchasing power fixed in 1916. The 
result is, then, that the mine workers 
have actually lost. 


COAL AGE 


The shaded area in Fig. 1 shows the 
amount that has been lost by the con- 
tract miner through this failure of his 
rate to keep pace with the cost of 
living. A glance at the chart shows 
that in April, 1916, the rate was raised 
just up to the cost of living line, but 
not above it, so although he could then 
purchase all that he could in 1914, he 
was not repaid for his losses already 
incurred. Since April, 1916, none of 
the increases has brought the rate 
within a reasonable distance of the cost 
of living, and the increase of November, 
1918, was notably inadequate. 

If we disregard all losses incurred 
by the miner prior to the increase of 
November, 1917, we can compute his 
loss per car by taking any one of the 
rates and subtracting it from what it 
should have been in each of the succeed- 
ing months. Thus if we take the rate 
that was $1 per car in 1914 and is 
$1.498 per car now, his losses per car 
have been for each month as follows: 





TABLE IV. LOSS TO CONTRACT MINER 
PER CAR THROUGH FAILURE OF WAGE 
RATE TO KEEP PACE WITH THE 
COST OF LIVING 


November, 1917. .2 20,2025, Saha power vee en $0.05 
December sire. sc-a.o-3's. 5. ok). aie SERIO ee Sete s .07 
DATIUATY OUD. 0.5.5 s.cte's! + « o seis) SRE ies .09 
WODLUATY Soon cae 62S 0 obo the» Cee oe a cee es 12 
Marchsrrjcsrsiis «7 3 <isp5 "si, 3 » ee ee eta 14 
PTT ar chao sic = 5 0th,» p eee ee oirece 17 
IMBYy fietictae. es la he bo hs See ete emt 19 
IUMO Bre thes. Si als . silt. Cea odes 22 
CHI ee eo ee Sock Soe Sane .24 
AM QUBU Se F4 Ses Hees wane we ooo REM ore ere .27 
Beptember,. 5 iacicie ce cus! sini: oi ter ager Ole nels .30 
WI CEOD OT arcs aicoseic oe. 0's: 0: apdcora MIE eee eens 2 
Wovembers. stocks. 3... ..18iee. 0 aren eeepc vote eters 19 
DISC OMI DOD aectiepiy Ss ciate nls voy re Ee ave o22 
JES 00a eps (Ct eR Gs Nina ccintiierb Simic SL 
DEAE Yee A onc o's ons cheke CHER tetera ets e B23) 
IVE AI eis oa) 5) 0.50: © oie 01 615 ake) AER RE ra ay) 
N71 eS oa cio e cic eietnney. exo .24 
My OFS 2R so. Sods a SR Sete .24 
hte Se, See oe eS Anns 25 
SUL se eet ce ces os o.0 one reece .28 
AUB USt acto. ‘arnlele,c sith joie ool RnR URC pigettare aot 
DEPLEI DOM eas si: srs ynic:.» © ohare. 0 en eee eee ueeaiaro oe see) 
MICCODEL Sorte cs ohs ob bie | oan cl tie Mn tne Tener apeete ss .38 
INGyeIMmbery. cc. 6 oe eee ee 41 
MI OGOMDOR ss 5 oyore-s. » $0 0, »:0: 61 (eee EEE EOE -45 
TADUGLYs, LOZO!S.), ae chs «5 0 Matepnemenereteemteneeees isce .47 
ENO T UTA Soe alstieliesc) cc one 0: 00 ola Sena ete een eee oo 249 
Miarehiciclersnis > sis} 024, «.a agai Riera ener ater .50 
PADIS oc cig-c ols tte. & a aie) oa ol ageze aileter Ore eneaeeeetstestate sey 
MVinyitte jae 3 sist» 340 ae .54 
TOCAL . ¢ paictaslow's.c & «tp eee eenemnne tere eas $8.70 
Average—31 months................. 0.281 

One twenty-fourth of total............ 0.362 





If it were intended to repay the 
miner for these accumulated losses 
within one month, it would be neces- 
sary to add the above total to his rate 
per car during that month. This, 
however, manifestly is far too much 
to ask. 

If, on the other hand, a wage agree- 
ment is signed up for the twenty-four 
months commencing April 1, 1920, 
there should be added to his rate one- 
twenty-fourth of the above total, or 
$0.3862 per car. 

This amount added to the rate as 
brought up to the cost of living ($2.04) 
gives the rate of $2.402 per car as a 
fair and equitable rate superseding the 
rate that was $1 in 1912 and is $1.498 
now. This is an increase amounting 
to 60.3 per cent of the present rates. 

In precisely a similar way the losses 
incurred by any contract miner work- 
ing at any rate may be computed, and 
if these losses are pro-rated through a 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
WORKED 1913-1919, INCLUSIVE 





Days Days 
LE ae eile 7 ag | erie See 285 
1914.. IR i ac) hee. 2 eee eee 293 
ROS an cit: ee ae 230: 31019 Sk stan Ai 252 
1916.. 253 
period of twenty-four months from 


April, 1920, an increase amounting to 
60.3 per cent must be made to each and 
every contract rate. 

In this connection also it will be well 
to remember that no losses incurred 
before November, 1917, are taken into 
account in the above calculation, and 
also that it is assumed that the rise 
in the cost of living that may take 
place in the future will be compensated 
at some future adjustment. 

Elsewhere is shown, in the exhibit 
on the irregularity of employment, the 
average days worked during the past 
year by the anthracite mines. As ex- 
plained there, no one definitely knows 
what the average for the year 1919 
was, but the indications are that it was 
not far from 252. Using this figure, 
the opportunity to work during the past 
few years has been as in Table V. 

With the exception of the abnormal 
years of 1917 and 1918, the year 1919 
does not appear to have been out of the 
ordinary except, perhaps, to the extent 
of a few per cent. It is shown else- 
where that at present the outlook seems 
to indicate that about 245 to 255 will 
be the average number of days worked 
per year during the future, and there- 
fore it is fair to expect that the rates 
of wage, both contract and day, should 
be increased from time to time at least 
enough to balance the effect of rising 
prices and the compensate for losses 
already suffered. 


No INCREASE FOR SHORT DAY 


The fact must not be lost sight of 
that in 1916 there was a reduction in 
hours from nine to eight per working 
day. This was a reduction of time 
amounting to 11 per cent, but it is not 
claimed that the rates should be in- 
creased by that amount in comparing 
the wage rate with the cost of living 
because the reduction of hours brought 
about such an increase in productive 
efficiency that the actual daily output 
per man day was greater under the 
eight-hour day than under the nine- 
hour day.* 

The Pennsylvania Department of In- 
ternal Affairs reported the distribution 
of employees at the anthracite mines 
from 1908 to 1912 to be as in Table VI 
and no report of distribution has been 
made since. 

From this table it appears that about 
half the total employees of the industry 
are contract miners and their laborers, 
and about half are engaged in miscel- 
laneous occupations in and outside the 
mines. These other occupations are 
many, and no one is comparable in 
regard to numbers of men employed to 
that of contract miners. Most of them 
are paid by the day. 

The wage rates of these occupations 





*See Monthly Review, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, August, 1917. 
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TABLE VI. AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS 
1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
Miners. . 0c. oc vas 4c tee a aero Teen 42,201 44,290 42,897 43,343 43,482 
Miners—laborers? \ ics \.:7- case setae oaks rete vege > 33,292 32,691 32,536 32,778 38,896 
Other inside—men.. 2 bes eee meiter ane 48,024 46,784 44,750 46,034 45,485 
Other inside—Dboys; <0 20-5 were eee et ue 7 201 5 315 160 
Outside—men i... «oh beh alin ae sae Plena owns 29,554 28,082 28,092 27,217 27,323 
Outside—Doys..js. janes tae eines be cates 135 1,310 1,044 2,794 3,432 
Breaker employeess..0cmetiy = tte eee ee ere es 16,238 16,271 16,310 16,855 17,600 
Totals: <. .. «usc s Sent aor Cements 170,451 169,629 165,634 169,336 176,377 


ees eee es ee ee eee OS 





are extremely numerous, each company, 
and even each colliery, having its own 
set of rates which differs from all other 
sets of rates in effect elsewhere. To 
show the variation in rates among men 
engaged in practically identical work 
Table VII has been prepared, giving 
the rates in effect after the application 
of the November, 1918, increase, for the 
principal occupations in the larger col- 
lieries of District 1. 

Table VII illustrates at once the 
great need of some standardization of 
rates within the industry and also the 
practicability of such standardization. 
The ashmen, to take a single instance, 
have an average rate of $3.61 per day, 
and this also is the rate at four out of 
the eight collieries. Manifestly, inas- 
much as all are performing the same 
work, all should be brought to one rate. 

While there may be considerable dif- 
ference between the work of a miner in 
the anthracite field and the work of a 
miner in the bituminous field, there is 
no great difference between the two in- 
dustries in the work of the miscellaneous 
men—that is, of the day men employed 
at such occupations as_ blacksmiths, 
bratticemen, trackmen, engineers, fire- 
men, carpenters, laborers and the like. 
The bituminous industry has for some 
years standardized its employees within 
broad areas, fixing rates effectively for 
all blacksmiths, for all engineers, for 
all trackmen and so forth. 


STANDARDIZATION F'EASIBLE 


It is evident that if this was possible 
in the bituminous industry it is trebly 
possible in the anthracite industry, be- 
cause here (1) the geographical area 
covered is smaller, insuring greater 
uniformity of living conditions, com- 
peting wage rates of other industries 
and prices of commodities; (2) the 
control of the anthracite industry is 
much more highly concentrated than 
the control of the bituminous industry; 
(3) the working conditions of the dif- 
ferent collieries are more nearly similar 
each to each than is the case in the 
bituminous industry. 

The increase that these miscellaneous 
occupations have received since 1912 
has been greater than the increase that 
took place in the cost of living; though 
even so their present rates are below 
what they should be for the mainte- 
nance of a proper standard. Of course 
this is because the rates they received 
before 1912 were so fearfully inade- 
quate that even with the comparatively 
large increases they are not receiving 

a living wage. 
' Table VIII gives the daily wage for 
inside and outside day labor for district 


7, in effect in April, 1912, and in 
November, 1918. 

The increase in per cent since the 
i912 rate has been 81.1 for the day 
wage miner and 175.9 per cent for 
semi-skilled outside labor. The inside 
workers have not in general received 
quite the increase in the cost of living 
(which has been about 100 per cent or 
a little more) but they have very nearly 
done so. The outside workers, on tne 
other hand, have received considerably 
in excess of this cost of living increase. 

In more detail Table IX shows the 
increases received in the more impor- 
tant occupations of the collieries of 
district 1 and 9. 

It will be noticed that in Table 
X and in Table VIII the _ inside 
workers and the higher-paid outside 
workers received an increase averaging 
a little over $2 per day, while the 
lower-paid outside workers received an 
increase averaging only about $1.85 per 
day. In spite of this difference in the 
amounts of the increase, the lower-paid 
workers figure out a larger -per cent 
increase because the $1.85 forms a 
larger proportion of their former wage 
than the $2 of the higher-paid men 
forms of theirs. 

It might well be urged that clothing, 
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food and other necessities have ad- 
vanced as much more for the lower- 
paid men as for the higher, and that 
therefore all should receive the same 
flat increase, but in addition to that 
something is due the lower paid men as 
recompense for losses during the past 
few years, and this is true in spite of 
the fact that their percentage increases 
have been greater than the percentage 
increases of the cost of living. 

TABLE IX. COMPARISON OF DAY WAGES 

IN DISTRICTS | AND 9, AFTER APRIL, 1912 


District 1 District 9 











Company miner. » HART a ZU655 $2.499 
Company miner laborer....... 2.374 2.129 
Inside laborer. . 3h gs bse 2.101 2.064 
Outside laborer.............. 1.745 1.812 
First-class carpenters......... 2.575 2.562 
First-class blacksmiths....... . 2.653 2.636 
Ashmentie NOR... ape 1.760 1.638 
Slaters, Mé@Ncn Sos 4.60 fae 1.289 1.287 
Bratticemen-.. <7. oceans 273352 2.448 





TABLE X. AVERAGE RATES IN LARGER 





COLLIERIES OF DISTRICTS.1 AND. 9 
In- In- 
1912 1918 crease crease 
(After (After in in 
Apiil) Nov.) Dol- Per 
lars Cent 
Company miner..... $2.654 $4.73 2.08 80.1 
Company minei, lab- 

orer. 2.374 4.38, 2-O0l)> 8455 = 
Inside laborer. . 7 cel 4.236 2.13. 100% 
Outside laborer... . . 1.745 3.567 1.82: 104.4 
First-class carpenter. 2.575 4.633 2.06 79.9 
Carpenter—helper... 1.891 3.727 1.83 97.1 
First-class blacksmith 2.653 4.732 2.08 78.3 
Blacksmith—helper.. 1.811 3.688 1.87 103.6 
Ashme6n.. oe < aes 1.760 * 3.611 185. 0aee 
First-clas sslate pick- 

CLS sh hick weir iee 1 28995027135 tla cee lee 
Bratticemen........ 2.332. 4.401 2.07 = aoe 
Trackmen (inside)... 2.661 4.737 | 2.07 “7820 
Trackmen—helpers.. 2.115 4.167 2.05 96.7 





The operators frequently claim that 
the rate for common labor outside the 
mines is the “yard-stick” by which all 
other rates have been measured and 





TABLE VII. 


Old Forge Colliery—Penn. Coal Co................. 
National Colliery—D. Ly GiWehivas Pua des «eels so 
Wan'Storch Colliery: ..<.ceceeer eete ete ieneieae eo lals 
Boston Colliery—D. & H. Coal Co................. 
So. Wilkes-Barre Colliery—L. & W.B............... 
Pine Brook Colliery—Scranton Coal] Co............. 
Westmoreland Colliery—L. V. Coal Co.............. 
No. 5 Colliery—Susquehanna Coal Co............-- 


Averages... :.". . . 0+ SGRRMEIEites. SPMARMMES chattel), ache ce, op ot ace 
First 
Class 
Slate 
Pickers 
Old Forge Colliery—Penn. ark Cok. .t6 \ $3.43 
Nationa] Colliery—D. L. & W Pre, aus 2.42 
Van Storch Collieyy: . (Rngeeaeeeeten ater 2.45 
Boston Colliery—D. & H. Coal Co........ ...... 
So. Wilkes-Barre Colliery—L. & W. B..... what 
Pine Brook Colliery—Scranton C. Cte. 6S 2.45 
Westmoreland Colliery—L. V. Coal Co.... 2.44 
No. 5 Colliery—Susquehanna Coal Co..... Ae os) 
AVerages.: . 2... osha eae eae GAIN els $2.713 


DAY RATES FOR PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE LARGER COLLIERIES 
OF DISTRICIT 1 IN EFFECT IN NOVEMBER, 














1918 
Com- Labor- First- 
Com- pany  Labor- ers Class 
pany Miner’s ers Out- Car- Ash 
Miner Laborers Inside side penters Men 
. $4740 =e $4.09 $3.84 $4.855 $3.635 
oe eee ee 4.40 3.61 4.53 3.61 
5 STAT eet 4.11 3.61 4.685 3.61 
4.47 $4.11 4.11 5.61) eee 3.61 
wi a SO PEA SAAR oS 3.67 4.62 3.67 
eee ON AG ae nee 3.49 4.64 3.61 
4.74 4.47 4.47 3.35 4.48 3,47 
AST 8 mA ANZ ates os 3.355 9.4.62 3.67 
. $4.73 $4.38 $4.236 $3.567 $4.633 $3.611 
First Track- 
Brat- Class Black-  Car- Track- men 
tice- Black- smiths penter men Help- 
men smiths Helpers Helpers (Inside) ers 
$4.09 $4.855 $3.635 $3.84 $4.855 $4.09 - 
4.77 4.685 3.61 3.79 4.775 4.40 - 
4.11 4.685 3.78 3.78 4.685 4.11 
4.47 4-685, 473.61 Foe 4.73 4.11 
4.49 4.67 3.67 3.67 4.80 4.34 
4.39 4.69 3.93 3.79 4.78 4.02 
4. ee 4.79 3.67 362 4.51 4.10 
4.49 4.80 3.60 3.60 4.78 4.17 
$4.401 $4.732 $3.688 $3.727 $4.737 $4.167 
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TABLE VIII. 


DAILY WAGE FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE DAY LABOR FOR DISTRICT 7 





Skilled. ie...» s.c< 0 se cuitkep leben neem one eens ons tia 


Increase a 
Daily Wage in Relative Wage 
1913 1920 Dollars 1913 1920 Per Cent 
meee $2.54 $4.60 2.06 100.0 181.1 81.1 
Day wane laborare... it Gan Ieee Paid 20°, 4°95 ez bs ha 00-0 oe re 
Skilled labor, .....-. tne ate Sieh tne « 2:45 4.50 2105 9100/0 18317 ‘gaay 
Semi-skilled labor... 1111 )....ssceeeeeseeeee anes 2.30 4.35 2.05 100.0 189.1 89.1 
Outside: 
Common labor... )/S ea ea kOe os 1.54 3.31 1.77 100.0 214.9 114.9 
Semi-skilled........cMsape Migs Web Beavevseatie - 1,54 4.25, 2.21, 9100, 0. 275.9) an 
anos 2:20 4.25 2.05 100.0 193.2 93.2 
puieG esters ttt ott Ve ea Ses 2 352 ens bial eos Sane eee ee 
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fixed. This, of course, is by no means 
the case, any more than the rate of 
building laborers determines the rate 
paid to brick masons and carpenters. 
There is no objection, however, to this 
method of determination provided the 
rate for common labor is set with due 
regard to the necessary standard of 
living, and that the differentials to be 
paid for added experience and skill are 
sufficiently high. 

The present rate for common labor is 
on the average about 41 to 44c. per 
hour for an eight-hour day. This rate 
was set by the adjustment made in 
November, 1918, and, of course, is far 
too low under present conditions of 
prices. The minimum wage rate estab- 
lished by the National War Labor 
Board in June, 1918, was for localities 
similar to Pennsylvania either 42 or 
42.5c. per hour, assuming an average 
tten-hour day. 


MINIMUM To BE $5.61 PER Day 


The ruling in the street railway 
cases, for instance, was that “The 
intent of the award is to give every 


-.cadult male employee affected engaged 


in an occupation essential to the oper- 
ation of the company and whose rate is 
not specifically fixed by the award a 
daily wage of at least $4.25 for ten 
hours’ work.” With an increased cost 
of living of about 32 per cent since 
June, 1918, this daily wage should be 
increased as of today to $5.61. 

This minimum rate fixed by the War 
‘Labor Board was not intended to give 
common labor an unusual rate but was 
granted in accordance with the ruling 
of the board that, “The period of the 
‘war ‘is not a normal period of industrial 
expansion from which the employer 
should expect unusual profits or the 
employees abnormal wages; that it is 
an interregnum in which industry is 
pursued only for common cause and 
common ends.”’ 

The most recent investigation into 
the earnings of anthracite mine work- 
ers was made in January, 1919, by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
half-month payroll period ended Jan. 
31, 1919, was selected. In its report the 
bureau says “The ideal method of ar- 
ranging the field work of a survey of 
this kind would be to have all the 
‘schedules cover the same payroll period. 
It was possible to carry this out in the 
anthracite field. 

“All schedules in that branch of the 
industry are for the payroll period end- 
ed Jan. 31, 1919.” “In January 
mines were still running full time, 
though with diminished intensity. Thus 
‘all the mines included in the anthracite 
field were running full time on the date 
of the survey.” . . . “No mines work- 
ing less than full time were included in 
the survey” [in the antharcite field]. 

The half-month period of the survey 
included fourteen working days. There- 
fore in order to compute the average 
earnings of the year all that is neces- 
‘sSary is to divide the total average earn- 
ings of the half-month period by four- 
teen in order to obtain the average 
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TABLE XI. AVERAGE FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL YEARLY EARNINGS BASED ON 
ONE-HALF MONTH PERIOD IN JANUARY, 1919 


a ee en ee et , 











Estimated 




















4 Full-time Estimate 
Number Full-time Yearly Actual Actual : 
. of Daily Earnings Daily 1 Carly 
Occupation Employees Earnings 252 Days Earnings Earnings 
x A R C D 
yore ait . 
aekemiths, 6.5 <0... :.) eee . 30 $4.733 1,193 2 
Bratticemen............ Gee. 116 4. 488 MET 7 486 +30 
en ee ae eee A 234 4.160 1,048 4.699 1,184 
GaPrurners:.....)4...< 1) ee 342 4.061 1,023 3.973 1001 
Company miners,......... ) cane 656 4.651 1,172 3.914 987 
Company miners, laborers............... 632 4.208 1,060 3.876 977 
Consideration miners... 2... 400 08eL ee 498 5.085 28 t 4.586 1,156 
Contract:miners. :........ 1.) eee 4,887 6.735 1,697 5.683 1°432 
Contract miners, laborers................ 1,855 ae WZ 1,288 571 900 
Door tenders, (boys)... ... 1... saeacen ee 247 2.509 632 2.404 606 
Drivers Mle oS ees See 479 3.990 1,006 3.761 948 
Engineers: hi.) .«,. ... doce eee 121 4.518 1,138 5.024 1,266 
Taborerssc ky. wks sate one doce eee 1,200 4.200 1,058 3.939 993 
Machinists: 43, .(.......1. <a 67 4.985 1,256 4.592 Le ey 
WEE pan ieee eS 41 4.614 1,162 4.611 1162 
Motormen...00)......:. 1... ee 247 4. 462 1,124 5.199 1:310 
Motor brakemen........ |...) 190 4.014 1,012 4.274 1077 
PUMPMEN Yo. ..: cl. ac te ee 104 5.221 1,315 5.030 1,267 
Tembermeny:......|....)... gee 170 5.562 1,402 4.250 1,071 
‘Tradkmente. 4 6..:...-).. ee 163 4.564 1.150 4.674 1,177 
Total inside occupations................ 12,279 $5. 407 $1363 $4.655 $1173 
A putaide: 72 $3.88 
ABA OD eo. 6c) ous piven arte torn ser 3 1c . 886 $ 979 4. 
Blacksmiths...) ....)..:. |... Jae 60 4.573 1,152 3 140 ‘| 993 
Pn eee Se 119 3.701 932 4.332 1,092 
Carpenters 5.0% 6. stu204 nce 250 4.516 1,138 5.306 1,337 
Carrunners).94) 0.0.4... 5. eee 83 3.629 915 2552 "895 
Dyimiperss. Seto ¢ sicycro~etecelnenstir ee eee 88 3.591 905 3.559 897 
LOWGY 3 bv) ¢: ee a 248 4.500 1.134 Cra A 1,328 
Firemenss. 224.77..." oe 314 4.570 1,151 4.616 1163 
Laborersiaa: ..). 150.20) .. ee 1,211 3.549 894 3.710 935 
TSORGOESE ce ofits. ¢ BF aan.) he 199 3.581 902 3.923 989 
Machinists yas... .205.: os. eee 112 4.132 1,041 5.200 1,310 
Oillera ea tick... sca.) en ee 77 3.470 874 4.041 1/018 
Repairmen.. )......2... .. ee 113 3.879 977 4.279 1,079 
Timber cutters®,...5. 5... | ee 115 3.619 912 4.208 1,060 
Tra elemen peur. os 2 a ee 28 3.814 961 3.947 995, 
Poe ee BI 3.281 
BEE TUURATLOP tgs cen gig aes as ne gee A 827 3.83 
Platemens®, 270... 2 oo eee 180 3.44] 867 ay 990 
Slaters (DOYS). < v)cuss c's « a- e 580 2.386 601 2.139 539 
Total outside occupations.............- 3,930 $3. 629 $914 $3. 884 $979 
Grand total—Inside and outside occupations 16,209 $4.976 $1,254 $4.467 $1,126 





daily wage, and then multiply the re- 
sulting figure by 252, which was the 
average number of days worked during 
the year 1919. 

In table XI is shown for each of the 
occupations the full-time daily earn- 
ings (column A). This is the average 
wage that would be earned per day 
while the mine was open if the em- 
ployee worked. Column C gives the 
average actual daily wage—that is, the 
average wage earned per week day. 

It is found, as explained above, by 
dividing the total average earnings for 
the 14-day period by 14. ‘Where the 
figures in column C are lower than 
column A it means that the workers in 
that occupation did not work the full 
time for every day. Where C is higher 
than A it means that overtime was 
worked. 

Column B is the estimated full-time 
earnings for the year 1919. It is found 
by multiplying the full-time daily earn- 
ings by 252, which was the estimated 
average number of days worked in the 
year. 

Column D is the estimated actual 
yearly earnings for the year 1919. It 
is found by multiplying the actual daily 
earnings by 252. 

While it is probable that 252 working 
days a year is rather more than can 
reasonably be expected for an average 
of the future, it is a less number than 
was worked during 1918 and 1917. 
This matter is fully discussed in the 
exhibit on the irregularities of employ- 
ment. 








Table XI shows the average yearly 
earnings for anthracite mine workers 
to be as in Table XII. 

Note that the average actual earn- 
ings for outside occupations are larger 
than the full-time earnings. This is 
because of the large amount of over- 
time put in by the outside men. The 
chief difference between full time and 
actual earnings comes in the case of 
contract miners and their laborers, that 
Sooo 
TABLE XII, AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS 
ANTHRACITE MINE WORK 





1919 1919 
Full-Time Actual 
Earnings Earnings 
oe 252 Days 252 Days 
nside occupations.........., 1,363 
Outside occupations......_._. : 914 oh 
All-oceupations..))_,.,....: 1,254 1,126 





ee 
is to say these two occupations appar- 
ently worked a smaller proportion of 
the full time than any other occupa- 
tions. 

These figures are really meaningless, 
however, as these two occupations de- 
pend not on hours but on tonnage. If 
the contract miners had worked the 
full time, the number of days worked 
by the mines would have been cut 
down, and the outside occupations 
would also have been forced to put in 
more overtime during the days worked 
than was actually the case. 

While I have included earnings for 
overtime in the above table, I have done 
so simply because I had no data where- 
by I could segregate these earnings 
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and show what the daily and yearly 

earnings would be without overtime. 
It seems but fair and in accordance 

with the best thought of economists 
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Per Cent. of Employees Receivjng Specified Weekly Wage 
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FIG. 2. 
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The distribution of the weekly earn- 
ings is shown by Table XV. This table 
shows the number of employees receiv- 
ing weekly wages below $10, and in 
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PERCENTAGE OF ANTHRACITE EMPLOYEES RECEIVING ANY 


SPECIFIED WEEKLY WAGE 


and with recent decisions of arbitration 
boards and commissions to base wage 
rates upon possible earnings during a 
reasonable number of hours per day 
and a reasonable number of days per 
year. “The amount of money to be 
earned by anticipated overtime should 
not be included in the amount to be 
established as a fair return to the 
worker.” 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The Pennsylvania Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission in a report com- 
piled jointly by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania and the statis- 
tical department of the Pennsylvania 
Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau give the average weekly earn- 
ings of all employees in the anthracite 
industry as in Table XIII. 


= 


Year Average Weekly Earnings 
1916.55 tow teen eek eons $13.98 
VO UF SSE. RR earts orietaetein oie 15.02 
hat Pieri red criingaeree sons fod 17.69 


These earnings, however, are full- 
time earnings, assuming the mines to 
be open. They are computed by taking 
the six months’ actual earnings and 
dividing by the days worked during the 
period. On this basis, taking the days 
worked from the reports of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, the actual average 
yearly earnings would be as in Table 
XIV. 


TABLE XIV. AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS 











Year Average Yearly Earnings 
LO Gated fthid GI ae $590 
BON Drs ro eee eet 713 
DOO etete. ott eays: Genes 863 





groups of $2 increments, for 1916, 1917 
and 1918. Fig 2 shows the same fig- 
ures graphically. 

The Pennsylvania Department of In- 
ternal Affairs reported average yearly 
earnings for anthracite workers for the 
years from 1903 to 1912, inclusive. 
Table XVI shows these earnings. The 
figures, however, are not as reliable as 
the figures computed from the survey 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
nor are they as reliable as the figures 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission. 
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Local Demands Electric Lights 
Instead of Flame Safeties 


Phalen local, at Glace Bay, N. §., is 
demanding that oil safety lamps be 
replaced by electric lamps. The coal 
company wants the miners to con- 
tribute $7.89 toward their cost and 
also to supply caps and belts, but the 
men refuse to pay any part of the cost, 
and are steadfastly determined not to 
use the old oil safety lamps. » 


Broad-Top Field Goes on Strike 
To Keep Its Differential 


During the war the Broad-Top field 
secured a differential of 10c. a ton 
over the rest of the operations in the 
central Pennsylvania, or No. 2, district. 
This differential the Broad-Top mine 
workers believe is part of the scale 
ordered by the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission and a provision not to be de- 
nied now that the increase in wage has 
been granted. The International offi- 
cials have the same opinion and on July 
11 on call of International President 
Lewis 3,000 mine workers went on 
strike. 


Alex Howat, District President, 
May Be Denied Voting Rights 


Alex Howat, of Pittsburg, Kan., 
Socialist leader of the Kansas mine 
workers, who was born in Scotland, will 
be denied a vote unless he can produce 
proof that he or his father have taken 
out second naturalization papers. If 
he has no papers it will be hard for him 
to get them from Judge Andrew J. 
Curran, who recently sent him to jail 
for his contempt of the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court in the coal strike case. 
Andrew Howat, the brother of Alex, 
has not been allowed to register be- 
cause he could not prove his citizenship: 
individually or through his father’s 
naturalization. Alex Howat is almost. 
certainly similarly embarrassed. 









































TABLE XV. ANTHRACITE EARNINGS REPORTED BY PENNSYLVANIA WORKMEN’S, 
COMPENSATION COMMISSION 
1916 1917 —-——~ 1918 - 
Employees Receiving Number PerCent Number PerCent Number Per Cent. 
Under '$10............ «>: qe eee eee 289 Wi? 279 rai423 133 8.5 
$10‘and under $12... 955 se eee ee 277 16.5 311 15.9 172 11.1 
$12 and under $14 387 23.1 372 19.1 111 v 
$14:and under $16... aeeeietee ino tee 348 20.8 297 Sez 260 16.7 
$l6and' under’$18.... cess oe es 172 10.3 263 13.5 203 13.1 
$18.and under: $20. .. 7c sae 63 3.8 144 7.4 246 15.8 
$20'and under’ $22... [eerie 53 Bae 102 52 144 9.3 
$22/and vnder’$24;.\ seen eee ae 33 2.0 84 4.3 79 5a 
$24 and under $26.:, seen eee eee 21 ez 44 255 64 4.1 
$26 and ‘under $28, ; seperate cae 11 0.7 25 ets, 41 2.6 
$28 and under $30). .teee een catenins 9 0.5 7 0.3 38 2.4 
$30 and under.$32. .. cue ieee eae 5 0.3 9 0.4 19 i ee 
$32 and under $34: <= -eee eerie. os 0 0.0 3 0.1 18 1.2 
$34 and under’$40. ease eee oe 4 0.2 9 0.5 21 1.3 
940.and over... ......a:ceenee enantio: 4 (B24 4 0.2 6 0.4 
Totals. 2 .4264:21-00S eee ee ee ee 1,696 100.0 1,953 100.0 1,555 100.0 
TABLE XVI. AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE MINES 
1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 
VENTS aise: «04s oo sore 0) 729 744 7i11 651 673 717~—s 641 690 685 701 496 
Miners’ laborers: -.. 01. eee eter 496 510 468 441 387 489 421 458 462 .447~ ... 
Other inside men............... 541 9 °558:' 526. 5489. «505% 9574, 2463.» 4530) 478)1 } 461 363° 
Boyssinside... 2. n9 poe 28602726 182->°220. 229 2267 s724l 242 eee 
les ue ates PRES. dicate aH A aah ae tt aoa 494 543 542 480 306 
reaker employees.............- 
Boys, outside, .»..« ;ins «tamale DA2.. 232209. 192.1206 . 278 } 351 287) 277 284s 
Average... vss ones 560 573 544 498 496 574 494 521 574 491... 
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Yearly Earnings in Anthracite Mines 
Much Lower than in Bituminous 
Says Statistician Jett Lauck* 


Bituminous Mine Workers Formerly Got Lower Pay than Anthracite Men 
—Day Rates of Hard-Coal Daymen Should Be Raised 40 to 50 Per Cent 
—Anthracite Miner Should Get 27 Per Cent to 65 Per Cent Advance 


The present yearly earnings in the 
anthracite mines are considerably lower 
than those in the bituminous mines of 
Pennsylvania, although in former years 
there was little difference between the 
two industries. This is shown in Table I. 








TABLE I. COMPARISON OF YEARLY EARN- 
" INGS OF ALL EMPLOYEES IN THE AN- 
THRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 
. MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Average Avelage 
Earnings Earnings 

Anthracite Bituminous 

Employees Employees 
UL ERRPE TEST clos cur'e’s wee $491 $541 
Oe 574 452 
Me rorairts sixinus.c. +> « 521 503 
ROPER. ae es sites. 494 545 
iy, ke 574 604 
MMI ein Garais Bye ss ots. ona’ 496 458 
NOU. Pee 6k hey. woul 498 524 
Cs) a a 544 574 
lo) 6 ine 573 584 
26 our SA eo 560 663 
[6 2k 
Sichliio > Bcc Ieee No data No data 
UNS. (He 
OLS Se 590 689 
dW Ae Spee eee 713 877 
ee Goo os Be 863 1,216 
CUD aie 1,126 1,337 





The sources from which Table I is 
compiled are as follows: The figures 
for the years 1903 to 1912, inclusive, 
are taken from the reports of the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Internal 
Affairs, and are computed by the sta- 
tistical bureau of that department by 
dividing the total yearly payroll by 
the average number of total employees. 

The basic figures upon which this 
Statistical Bureau made its report were 
furnished by the operators of the coal 
mines, and it is to be presumed, there- 
fore, that the figures are accurate. Of 
course, the resulting earnings in Table 
I cannot be compared from year to 
year—that is, the year 1903 cannot be 
compared with the year 1916, nor the 
year 1916 with the year 1919, because, 
as shown below, the source is different 
and the method of computing the 
figures is different. 


COMPARABLE FIGURES 


But each year presents comparable 
figures as between the anthracite and 
the Pennsylvania bituminous fields, be- 
cause in each year the figures for the 
two fields are derived from the same 
source and the same method of com- 
putation is used. It is doubtless true, 
moreover, that the figures from the 
Department of Internal Affairs reflect 
accurately the relative conditions as 
to earnings between the two fields, 
though the absolute earnings cannot 
be so confidently relied upon. 

*Employees’ Exhibit No. 4 before the U. 
S. Anthracite Coal Commission, entitled 
“Comparison of Harnings and Wage Rates 


in the Anthracite and Bituminous Mines of 
Pennsylvania,” presented by Jett Lauck. 


The figures for 1916 to 1918, inclu- 
sive, are derived from a report of the 
Pennsylvania State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, compiled joint- 
ly by the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania and the statistical depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Compensa- 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau. 
These figures are published as average 
full-time weekly earnings, from which 
the yearly earnings are derived by first 
finding the daily earnings and then 
multiplying by the number of days 
worked in the respective fields in Penn- 
sylvania as reported by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Here again the same method of com- 
putation is followed for both anthracite 
and bituminous earnings, so a com- 
parison between the two fields for any 
one year presents the relative differ- 
ence during that year. 


THIS FROM LABOR BUREAU 


The figures for 1919 are based upon 
a survey made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. -The survey of-the 
anthracite mines was made at a time 
when all the mines covered by the sur- 
vey were working full time, and the 
yearly earnings given in Table I are 
the average daily earnings found by the 
survey multiplied by the average num- 
ber of days worked (252) in the an- 
thracite field during 1919. These figures 
include a large amount of overtime 
earnings that should preferably be 
omitted. The survey of the bituminous 
mines was made at a time when the 
mines were operating from one-half to 
full time, the actual proportion of full 
time that the mines were in operation 
being 73.3 per cent. The figures in 
Table I are twenty-four times the 
weighted average of the actual earn- 
ings for Pennsylvania found for a half 
month payroll period by the survey, and 
correspond to an average of 246 days 
worked during the year. 





DAYS WORKED FIRST 10 
MONTHS OF 1919 


TABLE II. 





217 


Pittsburgh thick vein district... . 
197 


Pittsburgh thin vein district... .. 








During the year 1919 there was a 
strike in the bituminous field of Penn- 
sylvania that disorganized the industry 
for about two months. In making the 
comparison of yearly earnings between 
anthracite and bituminous workers it 
is thought preferable to eliminate this 
strike from the computations. Before 
the President’s Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission the soft coal operators pro- 
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duced figures of days worked in the 
Pittsburgh thick-vein district and the 
Pittsburgh thin-vein district for the 
first ten months of 1919 as given in 
Table II. 

At this rate, the days worked during 
a year of twelve months would be for 
1919 from 261 to 236, the simple aver- 
age of which is 248, or substantially the 
same as the 246 figure in which our 
computation results. 


COKE WORKERS INCLUDED 


The bituminous earnings in Table I 
include also in the years 1904 to 1912, 
inclusive, a small number of coke work- 
ers, an occupation that has no parallel 
in the anthracite industry. The effect 
of this inclusion is minute, however, as 
the coke workers form less than 7 per 
cent of the total number of bituminous 
workers, and, as their average wage is 
not far from the average wage of all 
the employees, the maximum variation 
being from 7.16 per cent higher to 7.99 
per cent lower than the average wage. 
The effect of the inclusion of the coke 
workers is, therefore, less than one- 
aalf of 1 per cent. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the anthracite average earnings in- 
clude those of boys to a greater extent 
than do the bituminous earnings. This 
fact makes Table I a conservative one, 
because the fact that is brought out 
below is that in the early years the 
anthracite earnings were on an aver- 
age about the same as the bituminous 
earnings, whereas in the recent years 
the bituminous earnings have become 
considerably greater than the anthra- 
cite earnings. 


Boys BEING DROPPED 


The number of boys employed during 
the early years was much greater than 
now, and their age (and proportionate 
earnings) was formerly lower than it 
now is, Thus if the boys had been 
omitted from Table I the change that 
has taken place in the relation between 
anthracite and bituminous earnings 
would be shown to be greater than 
Table I exhibits. In support of this 
statement Table III gives the percent- 
age of boys employed in the year 1902 
(in the collieries of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., according to the report 
of the Anthracite Strike Commission) 
and for the year 1919 (from the report 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
its survey in January, 1919): 


i 
eae OOOO 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF BOYS AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF BOYS TO ALL EMPLOYEES 
IN LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. 
<2) See See 


Number of Per Cent of 

Boys Total Employees 

1902 1919 1902 1919 

Inside mines.... 114 247 PA av AIR | 1.524 
Outside mines... 761 580 14.864 3.578 
Totaleth. He. « 875 827 17.091 5.102 


EE ———————————————————————————— 


Thus during the years when the num- 
ber of boys was relatively high the 
earnings of the two fields were about 
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the same, while for the years when the 
number of boys was low the anthracite 
earnings (which include the earnings 
of these boys) was lower than the 
bituminous earnings, so if the boys were 
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to 20 per cent for the daymen). In or- 
der, then, to bring the existing anthra- 
cite rates up to the level of the bitumi- 
nous rates as thus increased, it would 
be necessary to increase the present 
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COMPARISON OF YEARLY EARNINGS IN ANTHRACITE AND 


BITUMINOUS MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Jett Lauck would urge on the Anthracite Coal Commission that, whereas in earlier 
years the anthracite wage earner made more than the bituminous, he is now no longer 
so privileged but looks on his bituminous fellow worker as better paid than himself. 


omitted from the total average the 
relative change that has taken place 
would be, as stated above, greater than 
is shown in the table. 

The figures in Table I are shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. 

It is evident that from 1903 to 1911 
the earnings in the anthracite mines 
were approximately the same as they 
were in the bituminous mines of Penn- 
sylvania. Sometimes one is_ higher, 
and sometimes the other. In recent 
years, however, the bitumincus earn- 
ings have been considerably higher than 
in the anthracite mines, the average 
exceeding the anthracite average by 
the following yearly amounts: 





TABLE IV. AMOUNTS AND PERCENTAGES 
BY WHICH YEARLY AVERAGE EARNINGS 
IN THE BITUMINOUS MINES OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA EXCEED THE YEARLY 
AVERAGE EARNINGS IN THE 
ANTHRACITE MINES 


Amounts Percentage 
1906.59. Aeppt Bee eee $299 16.8 
VOU Dee Rees sas ee 164 23.0 
19ISH, FEA .E > a 353 40.9 
191922 ndeersl bs spat Pee ce 211 18.7 


Thus in order to raise the earnings 
of the anthracite workers to the same 
level as that of the bituminous workers, 
on the basis of the number of days 
worked in the respective fields during 
1919, it would be necessary to increase 
the basic rates in the anthracite mines 
of 18.7 per cent. 


Firty PER CENT TO EVEN Up 


The recent increase awarded to the 
bituminous mine workers by the Presi- 
dent’s Bituminous Coal Commission 
was stated by that commission to be an 
average of about 27 per cent (the 
award amounted to between 27 per 
cent and 34 per cent for the miners and 


anthracite rates by 18.7 per cent, and 
then by 27 per cent on top of that, or 
a total increase of 50.74 per cent. 

Subdividing the mine workers into 
groups of occupations, the average 
yearly earnings for each group from 
1908 to 1912 is shown by the Tables 
V and VI. 

The figures in Tables V and VI are 
from the reports of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Internal Affairs. 
It should be noted that the earnings of 
the anthracite miners exceeded each 
year the earnings of the bituminous 
miners, both those that worked with 
the pick and those who operated a 
machine, the percentage difference be- 
ing as shown in Table VII. 

If the work done by the anthracite 
contract miner and the bituminous 
pick miner is at all comparable, it 
seems as though the anthracite miner 
necessarily requires more experience 
and skill. Nevertheless the anthracite 
miner has lost the differential in earn- 
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TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE BY WHICH 
YEARLY EARNINGS OF ANTHRACITE 
MINER FORMERLY EXCEEDED 
YEARLY EARNINGS OF BITU- 
MINOUS PICK MINER 








1903 Fon Me cee Oe LC earners: el 50. 
1904.20. eee oa 1909 5) Uae 24.2 
1905: = dente ces Dad 1910. Sere oe 20.9 
1906. 25298. Jc 5 LOI HAA LE 29.8 
1907 were ey boast 1912. Sake cee 10.0 
Siniple average. .,..-.. ...% «ser ele sewed 30.3 








ings that he formerly possessed, as is. 
shown by a study made by the U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in June, 
July and August of 1918. 


MINERS GET $6.26 PER START 


At that time it was found that the 
average earnings per day that the 
mine is open (per “start’”’) of the an- 
thracite contract miner was $5.62. The 
correctness of this figure was checked 
by inquiries made of the principal an- 
thracite companies of Pennsylvania, 
asking for a statement of the number 
of contract miners employed in all the 
collieries of each company and the ay- 
erage net earnings per “start”—that 
is, earnings after deductions for mine 
supplies and blacksmithing. Returns 
were received from sixty-nine com- 
panies, representing 33,395 contract 
miners. The average earnings for all 
of these sixty-nine companies was 
$5.59, against $5.62, as shown by the 
data collected by the bureau’s agents. 

In November, 1918, an increase was 
granted in the contract rates of the 
anthracite mines amounting to 12 per 
cent, and this 12 per cent raised the 
average earnings of $5.59 to $6.26. 

The study of the bureau was extend- 
ed also to the bituminous field of Penn- 
sylvania, and it was found that the 
average earnings of the bituminous 
pick miner was $6.22, or substantially 


the same as the earnings of the anthra- — 


cite contract miner after the increase 
of November, 1918, so the anthracite 
contract miner, instead of receiving 
greater earnings than the bituminous 
miner, as he did through all the years 
from 1903 to 1912, was in 1919 on sub- 
stantially the same basis per day, 
while, owing to the award of the Pres- 





























TABLE V. AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE MINES - 
1912. 1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 1905 1905 1904 1903 1902 
Miners............. $729 $744 $711 $651 $673 $717 $641 $690 $685 $701 $496 
Miners’ laborers..... 496 510 468 441 387 489 421 458 462 447 ~-.... 
Other inside men.... 541 558 526 - 489 505 574 463 530 781 46) ee 
Boys—inside........ 286 9272-182" ~220 +)..229u+ 2674 syey2 4s Bede 
Outside workmen... 527. 535 541 482 500 558 494 543 542 480 306 
Breaker employees... 358 374 329 323 329 422 | 
Boys—outside...... 249 Ge 32)0 6209 192 206 278{ 351 287.) 2774 »284eeeee 
Averages......... $560 $573 $544 $498 $496 $574 $494 $521 $574 $491 
TABLE VI. AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS MINES 
1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 
Miners—pick...........0000-0- $674 $573 $588 $524 $447 $602 $519 $491) 
Miners—machine.....-....-.... 654 554 537 507. 447 540 496 495, $443 $538 $504 
Other inside men (over 16)....... 709 659 641 564 592 721 666 525 488 474 547 
Other inside boys (under 16)...... 421. 293. 254 251 275 256 223 221 173 223 .... 
Outside men (over 16).........-. 631 615 518 529 539 650 624.525 488 530 454 
Outside boys (under 16)......... 9180)'259 = 277. 216° 169). 425, 212-1222 «0h ee 
Coke workers.................. 640% 553-1538 501- 424. 586 _.-570.: 539. 4450 0) ee 
Averages .).. 2.0. casei eee $663 $584 $574 $524 $458 $604 $545 $503 $452 $541 
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ident’s Coal Commission, he is now 
considerably behind the bituminous 
miner. 

The study of the bureau in 1918 
showed the amounts given in Table 
VIII were those by which the day- 
men in the bituminous mines ex- 
ceeded the daymen in the anthracite 
mines. In considering Table VIII it 
should be noted that in the anthracite 
region there is a larger proportion of 
unskilled outside workers than in the 
bituminous industry, and that it is 
these men who are the most behind 
the bituminous scale, though formerly 
their yearly earnings were about on 
an equality. 


NOT PROPERLY WEIGHTED 


Table VIII of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is not a weighted average 


- but it is a mean between the high and 


the low rates, The correctness of the 
bureau’s figures, however, is evidenced 
by the estimate it made of the 1918 
earnings of the contract miner, which 
later investigation checked, as stated 
above, within 3c. per day. 

The above differences between the 
daily earnings in the two industries 
fully explain the difference of 40.9 per 
cent that was shown above to exist in 
1918 by the figures of the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. In 
this connection it is well to remember 
that the daymen in the anthracite and 
in the bituminous industries are fairly 
comparable in their work, though, of 
course, little comparison can be made 
between the occupations of the miners 
of the two fields. 

Thus there is every reason why the 
anthracite daymen should expect to re- 
ceive as high a wage as the daymen 
in the bituminous field, and at the 





TABLE IX. DAYS WORKED IN ANTHRACITE 
AND BITUMINOUS FIELDS 








Sey2 
Saez 5 
J BOSS 
.o ae Cts 
ag 85 BSas 
>'S gs 2 One 
># BE sega 
28 q2  Os6¢ 
= Os 
Ee SQ SaBS 
av py ean Meas 
JEN oo en 200 232 
ee Say 203 223 
[kk ea oh 198 223. 
Average for period 200.3 226.0 13 
ULE), a 197 190 
SEE 2 2 190 165 
1995. nate 196 206 
1896. ie 174 206 
1897. - ee 150 205 
Average for period 181.4 194.2 7 
ye ~ 1) As 2 ot 
oo aes 5 
1900. . 166 242 
BOOT ORE . Fi. 196 230 9 
(DOL A ia 116 248 aig’ 
Average for period 160.6 238.8 49 
“USE Le Ee aon ee 206 235 ot: 
Ls Bee See eee 200 196 
1905. 215 231 
BOOBs Gare .  obsle x: 195 231 
DIRE hos. sx 220 255 
Average for period.. 207.2 229.6 11 
1908 201 
1 238 
1 233 
1 252 
1 267 
238.2 3 
9 214 
9 226 
9 259 
9 261 
Jt f iod 261.2 245°8 
verage for period. . . ; 
1919 Estimated oe he te Vie ae oe 
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TABLE VIII. 





COMPARISON OF DAILY EARNINGS IN 1918 OF ANTHRACITE AND 














BITUMINOUS MINE WORKERS 
Average Bituminous 
Anthra- Bitumi- Exceeds 
cite nous Average Anthracite 
: Average Average Amount ‘Percentage 
Outside: 
Blacksmiths . 3.002. eee. $3.44 $4.96 $1.52 44 
Carpenters. 4° ..3.., -..) - « Ge eee eee B39 4.89 1.50 44 
Hoisting engineers...) 9%... seen ee eee: 3.55 4.80 teas 35 
Stawonary engineers: ... .. oly see se. 3.03 4.93 1.90 63 
Power engineers *...... See eee ee Sek, 4.93 1.40 40 
Mocomotive engineers. .. 2. eee eee ae es Bee 4.90 1.65 51 
BIPOMEN, 3 bE eee ee. a AZ 4.60 1.48 48 
Hootmen and headmen... jem e aaeeee nae. 6 ol PM If 5.00 2523 81 
Jigs TUNMNeTS 2h)... 1c hors. 2252 4.67 wes li 85 
Laborers... 5.25. 5. oo ras ais = 2.78 4.24 1.46 53 
Machine repairmen .\.< {2 eee eee ene 3.43 4.67 1.24 36 
Slatera (boys) }.... 5... 2 eet tS. 1.89 2.65 .76 40 
Stablemén >: 3.0.0...) eee ee 3.02 4.10 1.08 36 
Peamsters fod. és cgj0-. bn ck a a ives 2.82 3.86 1.04 37 
LTACKMED, 3. ro... 5 seh So Eee Tc oes ZOD 4.89 1.94 65 
1D: eR oe Ry oo 2.47 5.00 yee 102 
Inside 

Blacksmiths. 3... ..... . 0 ee eee 3.66 4.96 1.30 35 
Bratticemen and carpenters................--.--..-. 3.46 5.00 1.54 45 
DOOM BOYSs,s J... 5 J... 5 ee oe 1.95 2.68 3 37 
Driverss fs... vl. ee eee. es 2.87 5.00 Zale 74 
ngineers, locomotive. .,.<.. ee he oes es 3.46 5.10 1.64 47 
Slope ‘engineers . 2 s.<!..: oe eee B20 5.10 1.84 56 
Peotmen: and) headmen.}. 1. eee eee aoe. 3.05 5.00 G295 64 
TGA DOLETS © ocho o. « so gre 3 CR ee one ook Dees 4.77 pe 48 
Machine:repairmen..... .... Seen ee 3.48 4.67 Te19 34 
Company miners =: ... 3.5.2.0 ee ee = acs Bed | 5.00 1.29 35 
RID CINE) is Ses a wince «5 ee Re nes 3.38 4.92 1.54 46 
PIM PMN, «So s--1 <x<00c > cep ete ia rie 3.45 ia oik 2.06 60 
Car runner 22. . 0... : 43. ee ts: Seger eee: Se OL 4.77 1.66 53 
Salem OM Mea %5 "0" spk +. 0.0 cs SUR a oe otis 5,2) 0 3.41 4.10 .69 21 
Simbermen. . 2: .. ss et ae te ee thes 3.60 5.00 1.40 39 
mip EACLE Levers} 5.60.5 eos 5-0 I leone Daca « 5.55. 5.00 1.45 4] 

same time it is entirely reasonable for mines. This is shown in Table IX, and 


the anthracite contract miner to feel 
that he is entitled to receive as much 
higher earnings than the bituminous 
pick miner as he was accustomed to 
get during the pre-war years from 
1903 to 1912. 

The wage adjustment that was made 
in November, 1918, added about a dol- 
lar a day to the earnings of the anthra- 
cite daymen. This reduces, as of the 
year 1919, the amounts by which the 
bituminous earnings exceed the anthra- 
cite earnings by an equal amount. This 
cuts down the per cent excess of the 
bituminous men and accounts for the 
reduction, found above, in the excess 
that bituminous yearly earnings ex- 
ceeded anthracite yearly earnings (this 
reduction was from 40.9 per cent in 
1918 to 18.7 per cent in 1919). 

Before the start of the war in 1914 
the average days worked in the Penn- 
sylvania bituminous mines exceeded 
the days worked in the anthracite 








TABLE X. 

1912 1911 1910 = 1909 

Miners. ¢c-t.<c-s2--- $2- JE SoeID EB SoaIOE. $5.06 
Miners’ laborers..... 2.40 2.19 2.07 2.07 
Otherinside men.... 2.63 2.40 2.33 2.30 
Boys—inside mine... 1.39 1.17 81 1.03 
Outside workmen.... 2.56 2.30 2.40 2.26 
Breaker employees... 1.74 1.61 1.45 lz 
Boys—outside...... 1/00 93 .90 
Averages......... $2.72 $2.46 $2.41 $2.34 


graphically in the Fig. 2. The figures 
are taken from reports of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

It is probable that with the- coming 
of normal conditions the pre-war com- 
parison between the two fields will 
once more be restored, though it is not 
to be expected that the difference will 
be as great as existed prior to 1903 
(that is, prior to the introduction of 
the summer discount in the anthracite 
market). If this is the case, then, the 
average number of days worked in the 
anthracite field may be expected to be 
lower than in the bituminous field by 
from 3 per cent ‘to 11 per cent. 

The day rates in the anthracite field, 
then, should be from 3 per cent to 11 
ver cent higher than in the bituminous 
field. Formerly they were higher, but 
now they are decidedly lower. 

Table X gives the average daily 
wages in the two fields from 1903 to 
1912, inclusive, as reported by the 








AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE MINERS 


1908 1907. 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 
$3.03 $2.95 $3.09 $2.97 $2.96 $2.96 $2.83 
1-74 2.01 2.03 “1-97 2-00, 1.89. 
yy weet pe et : 
$105 Vs 108458. 16: 00'4 07 3-28} 1.94 2.10 
2.25 2:30, 2.38 2134 2.34 2.03 «1.73 
4601.74 

eres 69 el ae 1 207 Tee0 
$2.23 $2.36 $2.39 $2.24 $2.48 $2.07 


———————————— ee eeeeeEeeoeEeoEoE—E—E—EeEeeeeee 











TABLE XI. 

191Ze 19 TI 1910 + =1909 
Miners—pick....... $2 32a S2-a1s 92.20 .+ $2.01 
Miners—machine.... 2.44 2.24 2.04 2.01 

Other inside men(over 
tics cere Sere ie te 25652 2566 =.2.24~- 2.16 

Other inside boys 
G@andersl6):. 3.41; p< jel .96 .96 
Outside men (over 16) 2.35 2.48 1.97. 2.07 

Outside boys (under 
ae a, See Cena -17, 1.04 1.04 . 83 
Coke workers....... 2.07 2.23 2.23 1.92 
yverages......... $2.48 $2.35 $2.19 $2.00 


eee 
ES SIS 











AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OF PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS MINERS 


1908 1907. 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 
$1.90 $2.24 $2.53 $2.18 

ats ar) eae et ate 2.17 2.29 2.16 
2:49 2:31: 3:25'° 2.33 2.39. 2.45 2.24 
yam SoG 1.09) 97 85 OK 
2°26 (2.42 3.04. 2.33 2:39 2.26. 1.87 


e/a rome le OS .98 "OGuan aU 
702. 19 2. 04" 52206 : 


$1.93 $2. .66 $2.21 $2.26 $2.31% 
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Pennsylvania State Department of In- 
ternal Affairs. 

As seen in Tables X and XI, the 
daily wage of the anthracite miner was 
higher than that of the bituminous 
miner, while in the other occupations 
the anthracite wage is either higher 
or else fluctuates. 

As contrasted with this, the average 


300 


nN 
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COAL AGE 


As it is probable, judging the future 
by the past, that the average days 
worked in the anthracite field will be 
from 3 per cent to 11 per cent lower 
than the average number of days work- 
ed in the Pennsylvania bituminous 
field, the anthracite worker, on this 
basis alone, should receive a wage rate 
from 3 per cent to 11 per cent higher 
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FIG. 2. SHOWING THE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED BY FIVE-YHAR AVERAGES 
IN ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS REGIONS 


The period 1907-1913 covers six: years, but one year, 1919, is omitted, as the data ob- 


tainable for that year are not accurate. 


Mr. Lauck would show by this chart that on 


the whole the Pennsylvania bituminous mines work more steadily than the anthracite 
mines and he declares that the showing in the last quinquennial period is abnormal 


and the result of the war. 


hourly earnings, as found in 1919 by 
the survey of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are given in Table XII. 

In every occupation given the bitu- 
minous hourly earnings are consider- 
ably higher than the anthracite. The 
basic day rates from the agreements 
ot the two industries are as in Table 
XIV, while Table XV shows the rates 
in more detail. 


TABLE XII. AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, ANTHRACITE FIELD 
Occupation 
Inside: 
Blacksmiths’: occ scecseccc see aro $0.592 
Brattice{menste. hi Aa ae eee -561 
Capers. fo. 9.0 e cei sehen ee -517 
Car runners) h.7 oS) cee eee oe ee oe .507 
Company miners;!...\s.0430 sol. oh lan ae .581 
Company miners’ laborers.............-.+ .526 
Consideration"miners!/**. .235.5.4:. 06+. 200 - 636 
Contract minerat.:.423) 4.72. pasa. subs aees . 842 
Contract miners’ laborers................. . 639 
Door tenders (boys)? 32s ces eee oh by 
DE Vers 2:00 sc cee roger entte cee -499 
MIBPINCEFS cis oo cate hares aie Gee ee -542 
ISADOPERSS © os. sce ies cates eee Sees ne -518 
Machinists ® 274.2 tea a eee .568 
Masons:2:23-i5 sac cas dene ever skemerreens ey hi 
Motormenis...: 238%. )....... se kel oerete aoe 558 
Motor brakemen’. ¥2.,.25.23. cco. aes .502 
Pumpmetin.:. . fis... Gete Sec ete ciceaeee Be -413 
Timbermen . i610. 2s Wen ete ns ee ee .695 
Trackmen): 3226.5). ctu Je. eee eee .570 
Total inside occupations.............. .673 
Outside: 
Ashmen’ S203 si jsssisve, ce eis eee reuters reer - 444 
Blacksmiths isc. «dca eae. eee .572 
CagerstQ ie 0.38. Sa. Se. Se Se eee -458 
Carpenters rmncssccsad scree eee .560 
Car runtitra iirc varcchen niece can meee .454 
Dumpersa. 25 7eTy. eer ea ae .449 
Hnginectacess aes ose seb co eateee $532 
UPOM OMG aye Serato seyret eae oe .503 
Da DOFEESS4\. > RIES Oe ees 3 Re eee . 434 
TIGA GER fo ere a lctei ei) avasoaenn Core noe ee - 448 
Machinists i572. ficou ees meee oe eee se if 
OU Gre ais acon: Soot the ceetolehee ae eet - 434 
Repainmen ne. a8... Nees ve nie eee eee - 485 
‘Limberoutvers’. o.inc ccs cater eocae ee 452 
LEACRINETS Toe. eae ee ee .477 
Outside Breaker: 
Vig TUNNELS oe tien eee 410 
PlatemeitS} Mesa 5... tek een ree . 430 
Slaters (boys) case. sche te «cee eens ee .298 
Total outside occupations............. . 442 
Grand total inside and outside occupations 617 





than the bituminous wage rate for the 
corresponding occupation in order that 
his yearly earnings may equal the 
yearly earnings in the bituminous field. 

The occupations that are the more 
nearly comparable in the two fields are 
those of the daymen, especially outside 
the mines. In the years from 1903 to 
1912 the yearly earnings of these men 
in the two fields were substantially the 
same, sometimes the one field being 
higher, sometimes the other. From 1916 
cn the yearly earnings of the daymen 
in the bituminous field increased faster 
than did those in the anthracite field. 


In 1918 the bituminous rate was 40 
per cent or more in excess of the an- 
thracite rate. This difference in rates 
was somewhat balanced by the fact 
that in 1918 the anthracite men work- 
ed an abnormal number of days. The 
November, 1918, anthracite adjustment 
reduced the difference between the two 
fields to about 15 per cent or 20 per 
cent, but this difference has been re- 
cently increased by the bituminous 
award of 20 per cent to the daymen 
to a total difference between the two 
fields of about 40 to 50 per cent. 

With the bituminous rates for day- 
men betwen 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent higher than anthracite day rates, 
and with the probability that the days 
worked per year will be slightly lower 
in the anthracite fields than in the 
Pennsylvania bituminous field, it is evi- 
dent that the present anthracite day 
rates should be increased a substantial 
amount if the old equality between the 
two fields is to be restored and the 
anthracite daymen be allowed yearly 
earnings somewhat similar in amount 
to those of the bituminous daymen. 
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TABLE XIII. AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS 


Drivers... .:...: 12 WRRNIG . sea cle cee eee $0.634 
Laborers, inside... us. « Avrsce See Dae -599 
Laborers, outsid@.': .. =. .1, «ose eee .516 
JLoadérs. fi)... vss.) .. Os RG 835 
Miners, hand . 0%.,2.i...;--s.0.-f1 2 Sune ae eee .902 
Miners, machine... .. ....%-~ aa.a eee -913 
Trackmam \i{f. . . 2255 Stic. eee .628 

















BASIC DAY RATES IN THE 
TWO INDUSTRIES 


TABLE XIV. 

















Bituminous 
Occupation Anthracite (1919 Rates) 
Inside: 
Semi-sk Iled........ $4.00 to $4.50 $4.75 
SEillédi?: 2205; Se 4.50 5.00 
Company miners.... 4.75 
Company miners’ la- 
Biborers!.%).. 297; 4.50 
Outside: 
Common labor...... 3.31 4.10 
Semi-skilled........ 4.25 4.75 
Slalled:.. Speen: 4.25 5.10 
TABLE XV. RATES BY ANTHRACITE LABOR 
DISTRICTS 
Occupation . Percentage 
Districts | and 9: 
Company. miner. 9.051255... ard ern 4.73 
Company miner-laborer.........+.+++++- 4.38 
Inside laborer~. ..2), @.5.< ese atin seers 4.236 
Qutside laborer s.. 5.28... 7a 3.567 
Carpenter, first class... .. «> usile senate 4.633 
Carpenter helper’. 2.).\.;..seeaois tee 3.727 
Blacksmith, first clasg 020. steiea. ott enter 4.732 
Blacksmith, helper: «2.5 + csereereeies 3.688 
Ashmen' 52%) 0.0. 0''tiee. 0 eleleuc.c enemas renee 3.611 
Slate pickers, first class, men............ 2:73 
Bratticemen.. .%. . atas:+ ssietusalee ean eee aie 4.401 
Trackmen, inside \2¢ 0". oo. oeeeeeeieees 4.737 
Trackmen, helpers:®; . b:is dis ssletent- aetna 4.167 
District 7: 
Inside— 
Day wage-miners 23 /))5,.. acess. db deere 4.60 
Day wage laborers: ... <4. «ws siaa slateleisier='¢ 4.25 
Skilled labor. 22.0%. «ae satreracreele srolereiate 4.50 
Semi-skilled . Aacui ieee eee eels 4.35 
Outside: 
Common Jabor..; .2> . acaless state ae eee 3.31 
Semi-skilled.... 4.25 





Skilled:.. =.0%.. dcp oppress Seite tees 4.25 





“TABLE XVI. RATES IN BITUMINOUS 
DISTRICTS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1919 





Occupation Percentage 
Inside: 

Track layers » ssc0v sn cea eee 

Track layer helpersé <2) 3.40.) We-maeeen «oe 


Timbérmens. 527 ose. sa a3 tataheteie eee 
PAPO ed 655) 4:5) aia vols: aie state eon 
WAPEMEN S00). ce c.c s+ cu cues 

Motormen’s... 7 a ned canner 
Bottom Cagersite Ss. oscesaliete 
“Erip TIGErat se 2. suc oe 
Water and machine haulers 
Ad other inside ©, oc1. is, Ssc.acacseus nee 








Outside: 
DuUMPers; Fe. 4gs + viele cory Sren.s + noelele ee 4.42 
TEI MET By Hes cteieesrnss: sos eteacele, nee ee 4.36 
Ram operators. .... /bie.. .5 oa eee ee 4.60 
Pushers, ied oS. bce ereaes id ee 4.18 
Car cleaners? .....:3-ccb5<5 23 ty ue 4.10 








The anthracite miner during the 
years 1903 to 1912 received yearly 
earnings considerably in excess of the 
yearly earnings of the bituminous 
miner, the average (unweighted) ex- 
cess during the year in question being 
about 30 per cent. His daily earnings 
in 1918 amounted to about 12 per cent 
less than the daily earnings of the bitu- 
minous pick miner (which was, how- 
ever, nearly balanced by the abnormal 
number of days during that year that 
the anthracite mines worked). 
November, 1918, anthracite wage ad- 
justment placed the daily earnings of 
the miners in the two fields about 
equal, but the bituminous award, which 
amounted to about 27 per cent to the 
Pennsylvania pick miner, has again 
placed the bituminous miner ahead. 


The . 







Production 


the Market 


and 


Weekly Review 


Universal Agreement That Lack of Transportation Hampers Industrial Prosperity Centers 
Interest in Decision on Request for Revision of Order No. 7—N. Y. Central 
Confiscates Coal—Production Decreases. 


coal the past week. The hearings at Washington 

before the Interstate Commerce Commission devel- 
oped a singular unanimity of opinion that the coal situa- 
tion is acute throughout the country and that lack of 
transportation is the one factor affecting the production 
‘of coal and the prosperity of many other industries. 
Interest now centers in the decision of the commission, 
which may take the form of a revision of Order No. 7, 
giving preference to coal in the use of open-top cars, 
or, as the coal industry and the public utilities have 
asked, the order will be extended beyond the original 
thirty days that expire July 21. The hearings were 
attended by coal men from all over the country, most 
of whom remained for the meetings of this week 
called by the National Coal Association to discuss ways 
and means of putting the coal industry at the service 
of the country in the present crisis. 

Rumors are current that the President will re- 
establish the Fuel Administration by the authority 
that still remains under the Lever Act. Coal men are 
endeavoring to work out a plan that will give New 


“eal th have crowded the forefront in the realm of 





England and the Northwest the coal that they require 
and that will curb high prices without having the 
industry straddled with Government regulation again. 

Production of bituminous coal dropped again in the 
week ending July 3 and of course was low the week of 
the holiday. So serious is the lack of output that the 
New York Central has been confiscating coal. When 
this road has to resort to such means to maintain fuel 
supply, conditions are indeed bad. The reports of the 
Geological Survey show that stocks are very low in 
some sections and that the movement of soft coal to the 
Lakes is not gaining. Production of both anthracite 
and beehive coke also decreased. 


Lake Coal Dumped Season to July 10 
(NET TONS) 


Total 
10,967,140 
Daas Ch 


Fuel 
469,370 
372,482 


Cargo 
10,497,770 
4,660,895 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 
Spot Market Continues Active —In- 
crease in Stocks Due to Reduced 
Consumption — Price Holds Firm or 


Higher — Slow Despatch at Hampton 
2oads — Anthracite Shipments Are 
Crippled by Trainmen’s Strike. 

Bituminous—There is no recession in 
prices. The spot~ market continues 
with the same buoyancy that was char- 
acteristic through June. Whether buy- 
ers have more or less coal on hand 
seems to make no _ difference; the 
demand is insistent and all offerings, 
almost regardless of price or grade, are 
readily absorbed. It is not at all sur- 
prising that prices keep on soaring. 

It is understood, as the result of a 
careful survey, that the average amount 
on hand among the larger consumers is 
slightly over 30 days supply. It has 
been noted in several industrial centres 
here that stocks have somewhat in- 
creased during the past month, but 
much of this is due to reduced con- 
sumption. However, there is no let-up 
in the demand. Producers are still in 
a position to exact the limit on price. 

During the current week, $12 and 
upward has been paid for coal at first 
hands. These prices are f.o.b. mines in 
central Pennsylvania for July shipment. 
Conservative interests who, because of 
traffic embargoes find themselves with 
small tonnages of free coal to dispose 
of, have made sales either at contract 
prices or at only a slight advance. 

The Hampton Roads situation shows 
no real improvement. Despatch is slow, 
although it varies materially with dif. 
ferent shippers. We see no indication: 
of increased movement to New England. 
It is likely this month that those buy- 
ers who have contracts with Hampton 
Roads shippers will receive a somewhat 
increased quota. 

Prices at wholesale now range about 
as follows: 

Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
ioe mines, net 
Ae eae $10.75@$12.25 $10.75@$12.25 
Pe Oo. ay "Philadelphi a, 
gross tons.. .. 14.00@ 15.65 14.00@ 15.6 
F.o.b. New York, 
gross tons...... 14.35@ 16.00 14.35@ 16.00 


On cars, Boston and Portland, there 
have been recent sales from $17@$22 
per gross ton. 

Anthracite— The Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway has been suffering 
severely from the strike of freight 
trainmen that has been effective since 
June 19. Coal movement to the Phila- 
delphia and New York piers has been 
much crippled, and so light were the 
receipts of empties from connecting 


lines that domestic sizes have been dis- 
tributed largely to local points, this to 
prevent collieries from shutting down. 

Only slow progress is being made at 
the Tidewater piers. It takes days in- 
stead of hours to load barges under 
these conditions. Until more trainmen 
get back to work, however, there is 
small chance of any real improvement. 








Tidewater 








NEW YORK 


Rail and Towing Conditions Improve 
and Anthracite Situation Is Easier— 
Demand Is Strong—Bituminous Moves 
Slowly, but Prices Change Little If 
Any—Local Supply Is Short. 


Anthracite—The situation is easier 
although production and _ shipments 
were curtailed the early part of the 
week because of the holiday and rail- 
road conditions. More coal has come 
into the city, due, in part, to the re- 
sumption of the regular towing service 
from Perth Amboy and a betterment 
in towing from some of the other ports. 

Conditions at Port Reading are far 
from normal due to an embargo which 
was still on the latter part of the week. 

There has been a noticeable change 
for the better in railroad _ service 
which, with an improvement in car 
supply as a result of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order, tends to 
increase receipts of coal here. 

Demand is strong in all directions 
and independents are _ beseiged by 
bidders for shipments. Offers of as 
high as $11.50 for the domestic sizes 
at the mines are said to have been 
made. 

The steam sizes continue to occupy 
nearly the same position as last week, 
though they are easier. Buckwheat is 
not rushed with orders but there is no 
accumulation. Considerable of it is 
being used by bituminous consumers. 
Rice and barley are easier. 

Quotations for the independent prod- 
uct at the mines range about as fol- 


lows: Buckwheat, $5.75; rice, $4.50 
and barley $3.50. 
Current quotations for company 


coals, per gross ton at the mine and 


f.o.b., New York Tidewater, lower 
ports, are as follows: 
Mine. Tidewater. 
MSTOKGIL) caine 7. ry ee 55 $9.25@$9.40 
ee ere Se as 7.55 9.25@ 9.40 
COVES itenstebwiey cue ue 7.90 9.50@ 9.75 
Chestnut >.'o... 7.70@ 7.90 9.55@ 9.75 
Lone opedeaaiee wena 5.95@ 6.35 7.70@ 8.10 
Buckwheat 4.00@ 4.10 5.75@ 5.85 
RICE o wyrtais edie 3.00@ 3.50 4.75@ 5.25 
1 Bt hid CS aN Eee HE 2.25@ 2.50 4.00@ 4.25 
BOUerg... aoares 2.50 4.25 
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Quotations for the domestic coals at: 
the upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in freight — 
rates. 

Bituminous—The permit regulations 
have resulted in less action here. Com- 
paratively little coal is being moved 
from the local docks for local consump- 
tion unless it be on permit and for use 
by the public utility corporation. 
Demand is lighter but the average price 
is about as it was a week back. 

Reports show that New York City 
was hard hit over the holiday period 
of three days, only 329 cars or a little 
over 16,000 tons having reached here, 
due to the lack of handlers at the docks. » 
Because of a shortage the city was 
represented at the conferences held 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington the latter part. 
of the week. 

Car supply shows little change. 
Quotations vary according to supply 
and demand. Offers at the mine for. 
Pool 10 coals range around $12, while 
Pool 9 coals were slightly higher. 

Considerable Pennsylvania coal - is 
finding its way into New England by 
rail. With the towing situation im- 
proving larger shipments are expected 
to be made from this tidewater port. 

Local quotations range from $14 to: 
$15 at the piers with a couple of dol- 
lars added for leaded bottoms. Towing 
men report a growing demand for 
empty vessels. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Situation Improves Slightly 
with Rail Betterment and Embargo 
Removal—Retail Prices Hold Firm— 
Steam Coal Is in Strong Demand, Es- 
pecially Buckwheat—Local Bituminous 
Market Improves but Little — Price 
Varies Greatly—Longshoremen’s Strike 
Ends and Large Tonnages Are Re- 
cewed for Export. 

Anthracite—With an improvement of _ 
rail conditions, incident to the strike of 
freight men,. the number of embargoes 
against shipments has decreased, but 
that against the city proper still pre- 
vails to those dealers located on the 
Reading tracks. A large number of — 
the more extensive dealers are still 
without coal, a condition which has 
now lasted a month. 

Some of the suburban dealers have 
been getting light shipments. 

There is little likelihood that any 
heavy tonnage will be sent to local 
dealers, and the larger share of the 
production is going and will continue 
to go to more distant points. The 
situation on the Pennsylvania R.R. has 
so improved that all embargoes have 
been removed. 

Despite the 10c advances made by the 
producing companies there has been 
little change in the retail prices, al- 
though with regular monthly increases, 
the full increase will amount to 50c on 
Sept. 1. The general scale is about 
$13.50 for egg, stove and nut and $10.50 - 
for pea. : 

There is no particular activity among 
the consumers but the bulk of the order- 


. 


.% 
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ing centers on stove; however, the con- 
sumers take a fair share of chestnut. 
There is still a light tonnage of pea 
coal in the yards. 

“The steam sizes are in a particularly 
favorable position. No doubt the high 
prices asked for soft coal have affected 


- anthracite: steam coals until buckwheat 


- coal according to pool grades, 


is difficult to obtain. Consumers with 
contracts are stocking up for winter. 
Rice grows in~ strength with each 
week, and now a fairly active market 
for barley has started up; but this 
latter size can stand almost unlimited 
demand before the stocks in storage 
need be called upon. i 

Bituminous—With the lifting of the 
various embargoes it was naturally ex- 
pected’ that a larger tonnage of coal 
would arrive for the local market, but 
there has not thus far been any ap- 
preciable increase in receipts. The de- 
mand from local industries is not near 
so strong as it was earlier in the spring, 
as a number of plants are still cur- 
tailing production. 

The variations in price are quite ex- 
tensive and it cannot be said that there 


is-really a market figure, although of 


late there is-a tendency to market 
with 
prices accordingly. Often pools 10 and 
11 are grouped, with prices quoted for 
spot delivery from $11.50@$12.50. We 
have heard of sales of pool 18 at $10.50 
and at times a trifle lower. 

The above figures refer specifically 
to Pennsylvania coals, whereas Fair- 
mont grades have been subject to more 


_ frequent variations, quotations running 


from $8.50 up to $12.75, but with most 
sales closer to $11.75. 

With the longshoremen’s strike called 
off and the men going back to work al- 
most as a unit, the effect on tide ship- 


ments is rapidly being felt. Despite the 


fact that the permit system for ex- 
porting coal is effective the yards are 


receiving increasingly large tonnages of 


coal, which is being allowed to go for- 
ward to foreign countries. 





BALTIMORE 


Federal Investigators Look Into Price 
Situation Here — Price Goes Up — Re- 
serve Is Light and Big Fleet Awaits 
Tonnage—Permits Are Granted—New 
Retail Anthracite Schedule Becomes 
Effective—Receipts Are Light. 


Bituminous—Armed with credentials 
of the Department of Justice, several 
Federal investigators are now at work 
here in the coal trade. In soft-coal 
lines, shippers and agents are being 
asked questions as to what they sell 
coal for, what they pay for coal at the 
mines, ete. Just what will come of it 
is a problem, but the coal trade does 
not look upon it over seriously. 

There are many customers willing 
to take coal at high prices, and the 


operator does not have to quote prices, 


he merely asks what the consumer or 
other purchaser is willing to pay and 
accepts the proffer. The trade can see 
nothing illegal in that in a hotly com- 
petitive market. The farmer does the 
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same with his wheat, for, instance, and 
no one says “No.’. 

Prices are now around $10 to $11 
f.o.b. mines on most sales of best coals 
that can be promised for quick delivery. 
But there is a wide range of the mar- 
ket, and sales much higher have been 
made; one noted-here of Pool 10 (by no 
means the best classification) was at 
$12.50 fo.b. mines the net ton. Gas 
coals are selling possibly a little lower 
than steam coals just now, although 
quite strong. 

The reserve at the pool is quite light, 
being around 1,500 cars at this writing, 
and that with more than 50 ships here 
waiting to take on close to 300,000 tons 
of coal. Relief in this direction is ex- 
pected shortly as shippers are being 
granted permits. 

Anthracite—The new schedule for 
retail sales of hard coal has become 
effective here. Sales are now being 
made _ as follows: Hard white ash—No. 
1 (broken); $13:75;" Noes tere), 
$13.75; No. 3 (stove), 
(chestnut), $14.10; pea coal, $11.25; 
buckwheat, $8.70. 

Lykens Valley—No. 2 (egg), $14.70; 
No. 3 (stove), $15.10 and No. 4 (chest- 
nut), $15.10. 

Receipts here recently have been 
quite light. The embargo on the Read- 
ing has not been lifted as expected, and 
even the run of independent coal has 
fallen back in disheartening fashion to 
dealers who need supplies. 








BUFFALO 


Soft-Coal Situation Changes Little— 
Uneasiness Is Felt Over Possibility of 
Prosecution for Profiteering—Anthra- 
cite Situation Is Fair—Total Lake 
Shipments Are About Normal—Coke 
Still Goes Up. 

Bituminous—The situation does not 
change as fast as one could hope; any 
change ought to be for the better, since 
what seems to be the bottom has been 
reached. Top notch prices have proba- 
bly been asked. The consumer man- 
ages as a rule to get about what he 
needs by contract and bids high for 
the rest without much hesitation. 

Much uneasiness is expressed over 
the possibility of trouble coming out of 
asking high prices for coal. Prosecu- 
tion of Buffalo merchants has taken 
place where the provocation was much 
less than is sometimes the case in the 
coal trade. 

It is held that the Government ought 
to define a fair profit quite as much as 
what a fair original price is, And now 
comes forward the shipper who asks 
why some of the public energy is not 
thrown into the building of cars, which 
would settle many difficulties. A ship- 
per with a mine behind him says that 
he can get plenty of cars for rail coal, 
but next to none for commercial ship- 


ments. yh 
The price of bituminous is all the 


$14; No. 4- 
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way from $9 to $11 at the mines for 
mine-run, which is now about all that 
is offering. To this should be added 
$1.75 freight from Pittsburgh to Buf- 
falo. 


Anthracite—About the only feature 
of the trade is the continuous com- 
plaints of local consumers of the short- 
age. Coal in good amount is seliing in 
the city and the prospect of a supply 
that is adequate for the city needs is 
at least fair. It will not do to allow 
the coal to remain here at the expense 
of the upper-lake trade. The Canadian 
consumer and dealer are also quite in- 
sistent. 

The Lake shipments of anthracite for 
the week were 100,800 net tons, of 
which 34,400 tons cleared for Chicago, 
21,700 tons for Milwaukee, 1,200 tons 
for Racine, 3,300 tons for the Sault and 
40,200 tons . for Duluth-Superior. 
Freight rates were $1.50 to Racine, 
65c. to Chicago, 60c. to Milwaukee and 
the Sault and 50c. to Duluth. 

Shipments for June were 558,421 
tons, which were-about an even 100,000 
tons over June last season. For the 
season to July the shipments were 1,- 
019,542 tons, as against 1,247,000 tons 
to the same date last season: 

Coke—Coke is still going up. Local 
jobbers report that they can get no 
foundry at the ovens short of $18 and 
sometimes $18.50 is asked, with $17 
for furnace. The small amount they 
can sell affords them little profit, so 
that they do not try to handle it, unless 
asked to by the consumer whose con- 
tracts do not turn him out what he 
needs. 








Inland West 





COLUMBUS 


Strong Demand for All Grades Causes 
Prices to Mount Still Higher—Lake 
Trade Is Slow, Half Usual Tonnage 
Shipped. : 

The feature of the Ohio coal trade 
is the continued strong demand for all 
grades which has the tendency to make 
prices mount to still higher . levels. 
Some of the larger operators and more 
conservative shippers are trying to 
hold the market in check but so far 
their efforts have been unavailing. 

Prices are almost anything that the 
purchaser is willing to give and as a 
result there is a wide range. In the 
Hocking Valley prices range from about 
$5 to $8 and even higher on all grades. 
In the West Virginia fields prices for 
gas coal range around $7.50 to $9 and 
splints about $8.50 to $9.50. Kentucky 
prices are about at the same level. 

Steam users are in the market for 
large tonnage and that is the principal 
reason for the high prices. There is a 
general scramble for all coal as soon 
as mined and purchasers are given 1n- 
structions to get coal at any price. 
Railroads are taking a large tonnage 
for freight movement. 
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Retailers are also in the market as 
consumers are becoming anxious of 
their winter’s fuel supply. Price with 
them is not the question as their custo- 
mers are clamoring for coal. Retail 
prices have ben exceedingly strong be- 
cause of the higher prices at the mines. 

The Lake trade is still slow and 
requisitions from the Northwest are far 
from being filled: Only about half of 
the tonnage usual for the.time of the 
year is being shipped and there is little 
chance for an increase in the tonnage 
under present equipment conditions. 
Lake shippers are frantic and it is 
freely predicted that there will be an 
acute shortage. 

Prices for coal at the mines are: 


Hocking lump? 02. «sen ee eee $5.00@$8. 00 
Hocking: mine-run....s.50-pe eee 5.00@ 7.50 
Hocking screenings................ 4.50@ 7.50 
Pomeroy limp #230 eee 5.50@ 8.50 
Pomeroy: mine-run.......5.....55.. 5.00@ 8.00 
Pomeroy screenings: 05. -...\<+ sees 5.00@ 7.50 
West Virginia splints lump......... 7.00@ 9.00 
West Virginia mine-run............ 7.00@ 8.75 
West Virginia screenings........... 6.50@ 8.50 
Pocahontas lumpsseee ee eae ee 7.50@ 10.00 
Pocahontas mine-run.............. 7.00@ 9.50 





MILWAUKEE 


Desperate Coal Situation Leads to 
Appointment of Commission to Appeal 
to I. C. C. for Relief—Competitive 
Bidding Keeps Prices Up— Receipts 
Are Far Behind Those of Last Year. 


The coal outlook for this section of 
the country has become a desperate 
that, as Senator Irvine I. Lenroot’s 
suggestion, a committee was named to 
go to Washington and make an appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for relief. The Commission will 
be urged to place an embargo on the 
export of coal. 

The gravity of the situation cannot 
be exaggerated. The docks: in the 
Northwest hold 5,000,000 tons of coal 
less than they did a year ago, and 
unless reserve stocks can be accumu- 
lated before the close of Lake naviga- 
tion, then all factories must close. 

Coal that could be bought for $2 at 
the mines a year ago now commands 
$3.50. Eastern dealers are invading tne 
Illinois and Indiana coal fields with 
certified checks ready to bid against the 
Northwest and against buyers of export 
coal. This results in keeping prices 
steady. 

Much interest is being given to the 
important conferences held at Wash- 
ington. 

The competitive bidding by buyers 
for export is also a serious menace to 
northwestern dealers. Coal is being re- 
fused to Lake boats because it cannot 
be spared by the large public utilities 
of the East and Middle West. 

Hard coal is being delivered in Mil- 
yaukee quite freely by the dockmen, 
but the small dealers find it hard to 
supply their customers, as they are 
allotted only about ten tons each per 
week. The car situation continues bad 
and but little coal is coming by rail. 

Receipts by Lake thus far this season 
aggregate 302,371 tons of anthracite 
and 283,299 tons of soft coal, against 
306,099 tons of the former and 1,423,- 
552 tons of the latter during the same 
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period last year, making a falling off 
against last year of 2,099 tons of an- 
thracite and 1,025,257 tons of soft coal. 





CHICAGO 


Market Stiffens on Northern and Cen- 
tral Illinois Coals Due to Poor Car 
Supply—Southern Illinois Fuel Moves 
Under Contract —Indiana Coals Ad- 
vance on Abnormal Demand — But 
Little Eastern Fuel Reaches Chicago— 
Arkansas and Oklahoma Coals Are a 
Factor Here. 


The Chicago coal market continues 
to absorb whatever coal it is offered 
and premiums are being paid for spot 
coal. Current prices on.spot coal are 
ranging from $5.25 to $6.50 per ton f.o.b. 
mines on central and northern: Illinois 
coals with no differential between the 
price of lump, screenings or mine-run. 
Owing to the poor car supply in these 
Illinois fields the market on such coals 
has stiffened considerably during the 
past week. 

Not much change has been noted on 
the current sales of the higher-grade 
fuels from Franklin, Saline, and Will- 
iamson counties, as prices are ranging 
from $5.50 to $7 per ton mines, accord- 
ing to the grade, quality and local con- 
dition of the market. Southern Illinois 
fuel continues in great demand with 
but little coal to take care of the mar- 
kets; the bulk of the southern Illinois 
tonnage moving under contract. 

There have been some advances on 
Indiana coals for current shipment. 
Indiana third-vein screenings are sell- 
ing on the market at from $4.50 to $5, 
while mine-run has been selling at from 
$5.25 to $6. Coal from the fourth-vein 
districts continues to get top prices, as 
screenings are being sold at from $5.75 
to $6.25; mine-run at from $6.25 to 
$6.75 and 13-in. lump at from $6.50 to 
$7 per ton f.o.b. mines. — 

The byproduct people, as well as 
those engaged in the iron and steel 
business are responsible for the abnor- 
mal demand for Indiana No. 4 coals. 
Indiana fourth-vein coal is perhaps the 
best known byproduct coal coming into 
Chicago from either the Illinois or 
Indiana fields. 

But little eastern coal is being 
brought into Chicago at the present 
time. It is understood that some West 
Virginia splint as well as Kentucky 
block were sold last week at prices 
ranging from $7 to $9.50 per ton f.o.b. 
mines, according to the grade and 
quality. What little Pocahontas comes 
in moves on contract, the price ranging 
from $4.50 to $6 for mine-run. 

Oklahoma and Arkansas smokeless 
coals are becoming a factor in the Chi- 
cago retail trade as the producers of 
these grades hope to replace West 
Virginia smokeless fuels. 

A careful inquiry into the retail sit- 
uation in Chicago reveals the fact that 
the retailers have more coal on hand at 
the present time than they have had 
during the past 90 days. This is quite 
encouraging and it is hoped within a 
short time the same statement will be 
made in regard to manufacturing plants. 
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MIDWEST REVIEW 


Demand for Coal Continues Strong, the 
Car Supply Being Erratic—Extension 
Is Urged for 30-Day Coal-Car Order— 
Diversion of Fuel to Michigan Disturbs 
Midwest Markets. 


The demand for coal _ continues 
strong, without the slightest sign of 
weakening, in fact, some grades of coal 
have, during the past few days, shown 
an advance of 25c. to 50c. per ton. The 
car supply apparently is improving to 
some extent, but the Middle West is so 
coal hungry that the extra tonnage 
derived from the improvement in the 
car situation is absorbed without affect- 
ing market conditions in the least. 

The mines in the central Illinois 
field have not been receiving as good a 
car supply as heretofore; during the 
past sixty days, this field has been 
receiving a little better supply than the 
southern district, while now the south- 
ern field appears to have a temporary 
advantage. 

In Indiana, reports from practically 
all of the producing fields show a little 
improvement. But the continuation of 
the car shortage is quite disappointing 
to the trade. Undoubtedly the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will see 
the necessity of extending the 30-day 
period. A number of prominent oper- 
ators have gone to Washington to argue 
for this extension of time. 

Some of the coal-carrying roads have 
lifted their embargoes against shipping 
coal into Michigan from Illinois and 
Indiana mines, and a large tonnage is 
being diverted into that state more or 
less at the expense of its neighbors, 
who, under ordinary conditions, furnish 
a market for Indiana and Illinois coals. 
Under ordinary circumstances Mbich- 
igan buys its coal from West Virginia, 
Ohio and a little from Indiana. 

Today the state of the market is so 
unsatisfactory to all concerned—pro- 
ducer, retailer and consumer—that the 
trade is doing everything it possibly 
can toward getting relief on the car 
question. The great cry of the Middle 
West coal trade today is—“Give the 
mines cars and the market will take 
care of itself.” — 





ST. LOUIS 


High Prices Still Prevail with a Short- 
age That Is Growing—Steam Sizes Are 
Most in Demand, and the Country Call 
for Coal Is Urgent—Railroad Service 
Is Poor and the Car Shortage Acute— 
Assigned Cars Cause Much Trouble 
and Dissatisfaction. 


The greatest trouble right now in the 
Standard field is the assigned-car abuse. 
Some mines are hardly able to work at 
all on account of no cars and other 
mines are running four days a week. 
Some of the assigned cars are for 
railroad fuel and others for commer- 
cial coal and the carriers seem power- 
less to check the local condition. The 
railroads continue to take a good ton- 
nage from the field. 

All steam sizes are in the greatest 
demand, especially for outside territory. 


a 
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The local steam trade is pretty well 
supplied at the present time, with no 
storage ahead. 

The local domestic situation is going 
to be tense in a short time. The public 
is not buying right now and the dealers 
are unable to get a sufficient tonnage 
for storage. 

In the western part of the state 
usually depending upon Arkansas and 
Kansas coal, there is a call for Illinois 
coal for harvesting, and this is general 
throughout the territory west of the 
river. 

Outside buyers still continue to pay 
from $4.75 @$5.50 for steam and domes- 
tic sizes in the Standard field. 

In the Mt. Olive field conditions are 
much better. The assigned-car evil is 
not prevalent here, with the exception 
of one short line road. The prices on 
this coal are being maintained at a cir- 
cular as a rule from $3 in St. Louis up 
to $3.75 for outside equipment. Trans- 
portation in both fields is bad. 

In the Franklin County field the cir- 


cular prices, with a few exceptions, are 


well maintained. These average $3.80 
for domestic sizes. In the Williamson 
County field there is some difference in 
prices, some operators taking what the 
market offers. : 

In a general way the demand far out- 
strips the supply with indications 
pointing to conditions growing worse. 
No anthracite or smokeless coal is com- 
ing into the St. Louis market and noth- 
ing from Arkansas. Coke is entirely 
out of the market. 

Retail prices are: 
Seartervile:cOal, foc. cas oe. once eee 

. UO Ae 
SR Seer ce 


Anthracite egg and grate........... 
Peters MauCHeOstHUt. .....-.500++--- 


$7.50@$7.75 
6.25 
5.50@$5.75 

14.45 

14.70 





CINCINNATI 


Rail Transportation Improves and Ohio 
River Favors Good Supply from W. 
Va.—Domestic Coal Sells at Compara- 
tively Fair Price Here—Large Plants 
Delay Stocking at Present Market. 


The way empties are rolling through 

the Cincinnati terminals (1,000 daily) 
for the coal fields, there is every indi- 
eation that transportation difficulties 
are due for a change in this district. 
These cars right now are_ pretty 
important. 
-In Cincinnati, furthermore, there is 
a feeling of optimism over the fact that 
the present stage of the Ohio River will 
permit of a good quantity of coal being 
brought down from the West Virginia 
fields, which might delay a further 
advance in price. 

Coal men in general have commended 
the Fair Price Commission for its 
efforts to have the people of the com- 
munity buy coal at this time. Coal is 
selling in Cincinnati at a price that the 
public should take advantage of. Mine 
operators view with much satisfaction 
the efforts being made by the terminal 
officials here to hustle empties back to 
the mines. 

Prices in all fields supplying the Cin- 
cinnati district continue on a high level, 
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owing to the scarcity of fuel available, 
and little or no efforts have been made 
by large plants to secure reserve sup- 
plies. Better conditions are noticeable 
in Kentucky and West Virginia fields 
but in the Ohio district there is much to 
be desired. 





DETROIT 


Governor Sleeper Secures Extension of 
Order—Michigan Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association Is Organized To 
Bring Fuel Relief—Soft and Hard Coal 
Arrive in Small Volume. 


Bituminous—Replying to the request 
from Governor A. E. Sleeper for an 
extension of the application of order 7, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
advises that coal from the eastern 
mining districts will be sent to Mich- 
igan in as liberal amount as possible. 

Further developments in the effort 
to bring relief for the existing shortage 
of coal in Michigan, included the 
organization, during the week, of the 
Michigan Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. This body was formed July 8 
at a meeting of coal dealers in Lansing, 
Mich., nearly all the principal towns of 
the state having been represented. 

This organization will try to influ- 
ence the restoration to service in coal 
transportation the many cars built for 
that trade, which are being employed in 
moving other commodities. 

The supply of bituminous arriving in 
Detroit is little more than adequate to 
meet current demands for supplying 
manufacturing plants. The quantity is 
insufficient to permit accumulation of 
reserves or to provide for requirements 
of .retail dealers. 

Anthracite—Shipments of anthracite 
are of small volume and arrive irregu- 
larly. Retail dealers are unable to 
obtain prepared sizes in _ sufficient 
amount to provide for the wants of 
their customers. Orders from house- 
hold consumers booked months ago are 
still unfilled. ‘ 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Car Supply on Southern and-Frisco Is 
New 100 Per Cent, but Holiday Sea- 
son Causes Heavy Loss in Output— 
Market Shows Sustained Strength. 


While there has been a _ bountiful 
supply of cars on the Southern and 
Frisco lines the past week, all mines 
being furnished a 100 per cent supply, 
there has been no material improvement 
in production; in fact the output is very 
much off from the previous week, labor 
being badly demoralized by the holiday 
season, working forces being much de- 
pleted and irregular in reporting. ~ 

The shortage of coal is quite acute 
throughout Southern territory and in- 
dustrial plants, railroads and _ utilities 
have little coal ahead of daily needs. 
The output from the mines is moved 
more promptly than in the past but 
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the supply is utterly inadequate to 
meet actual requirements due to the 
aforesaid operating difficulties. 

Spot coal is practically an unknown 
quantity, the supply available coming 
from small operations and being negli- 
gible in its effect upon the market. A 
strong and active demand prevails for 
both domestic and steam grades, and 
but little new business can be taken 
on under existing conditions. 





LOUISVILLE 


Prices Are Firm on Good Grades of 
Coal — Inferior Fuels Find Decreased 
Demand—But Little Stocking at High 
Prices. 

Slightly higher prices noted on some 
of the cheaper grades of fuel, but prices 
as a whole showing no material change. 
Demand steady, but producers of low 
grade steam coals not finding market 
quite as ready for fuel at present high 
levels. 

Prices on gas coals and good non-gas 
steam coal continue steady, there being 
practically no change in the general 
situation. Strikes in some sections of 
Eastern Kentucky are affecting only a 
few mines, and as a result of the car 
shortage continuing severe, production 
is not being influenced, as such mines 
as are not affected by strikes are able 
to load all the cars they can secure. 

Retailers report quite light stocking 
orders, and many inquiries for inform- 
ation as to when a price drop can be 
expected. 

Quotations show Eastern Kentucky 
gas coal at $8.75@$9.50 a ton for 
mine-run; non-gas mine-run, $8@$8.50 
a ton; Western Kentucky, block, $6.25; 
mine-run, $5.50@$5.75; nut and slack, 
$5.25. 








Western 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Local Association Issues Announce- 
ment Urging Consumers To Buy Coal 
Now, While the Buying Is Good. 


The Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
of San Francisco has issued a warning 
to all consumers of coal hereabouts to 
“buy now,” thus making sure of a 
supply of the necessary fuel for next 
winter and saving on their bills. 

The dealers announce: “A coal short- 
age is imminent. It will be more 
staggering in its consequences than any 
previous one. Immediate action is nec- 
essary to avert it. The best way to be 
sure of getting your coal supply is to 
buy now. This association does not say 
this in any spirit of forcing business, 
or from a purely selfish standpoint. 
But we know the dealers of San Fran- 
cisco can give you coal now, and it is 
extremenly doubtful if they will be able 
to give it to you later on.” 

The bituminous prices, f.o.b., mines, 
wholesale, Utah and Wyoming, per net 
ton, are as follows: 

Stove and lump, $4.50. 
price is $13.55. 


The bunker 
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FAIRMONT 


Serious Transportation Conditions Pre- 
vail in Northern Fields of the State— 
Western Md. and B. & O. Railroad 
Strikes Cause Freight Congestion — 
Coal Shipped. East Used by Railroad 
and Public Utilities. 

Transportation conditions in_ the 
Fairmont and other northern West Vir- 
ginia fields were by all odds much 
worse than in any other part of the 
state. Indeed, during the latter part of 
the week there was not more than a 25 
per cent car supply and many mines 
were in idleness. 

The principal reason for the reduced 
supply was found in strikes at various 
points on the Baltimore & Ohio and on 
the Western Maryland which had pre- 
cluded the possibility of moving either 
loads or empties. As a result of the 
serious freight congestion on these rail- 
roads it is impossible to move empties 
into the northern West Virginia coal 
fields from the east. 

Distribution of cars in and around 
Fairmont was also affected at the be- 
ginning of the week as the result of a 
strike covering a day or so among the 
yardsmen at Fairmont. 

As a result of the scarcity of cars, 
approximately 10 mines or more in the 

Fairmont region alone were not work- 
' ing during the greater part of the week. 
Equal difficulty was experienced by 
mines in the Upper Potomac region and 
on the Monongahela. 

Owing to the freight congestion such 
coal as the Baltimore & Ohio was able 
to handle eastward was for railroad use 
and for public utilities. Also there was 
not as heavy a delivery either to Inland 
West points or to the Lakes because 
cars were unavailable for such ship- 
ments. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Production Is Practically Stationary— 
Byproduct Ovens Increase Output— 
There Is Now Little Contracting for 


Coke —Fancy Prices Rule in Spot 
Market. 
Car supplies in the Connellsville 


region on the day after Independence 
Day were quite heavy, on account of 
there being a two days’ accumulation, 
and exceeded the number that could be 
loaded; but later in the week there was 
a decline again, and it is doubtful 
whether the week as a whole scored 
any gain. 

As a matter of fact, despite various 
claims of improvement and _ counter 
claims that car supplies have grown 
~ much worse, the supplies week by week 


have averaged approximately the same 
for a month or more past, and produc- 
tion continues at a fairly even rate, or 
about 70 per cent of the rate obtaining 
for several weeks prior to the inception 
of the series of rail strikes. 

The byproduct ovens have been work- 
ing much better in the past week or 
two, being fairly well supplied with 
coal, and several if not the majority 
have been operating practically full. 
The increased supply of coke has oper- 
ated to increase the production of pig 
iron, and, thus far at least, has not 
reduced the demand in the open market 
for spot lots of Connellsville coke. 

Predictions are made, however, that 
some of the recent buyers in the spot 
market are going to withdraw and con- 
fine their consumption to such coke as 
they secure without having to pay such 
fancy prices. 

There has been little contracting for 
foundry coke of late, nearly all the 
business having been,done some time 
ago. Reports are that a few small 
contracts have been made at about $13, 
for the half-year, but these would 
hardly be representative of the market, 
since most of the business now in force 
was done some time ago at $10@$11. 


There is little interest in furnace 
coke contracts, on which about $12 is 
now quoted. Spot prices are $17@ 
$18 for furnace and $18@$18.50 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 


ry 
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The Connellsville Courier reports 
production in the Connellsville and 
Lower Connellsville region in the week 
ended July 3 at 178,290 tons, a decrease 
of 7,320 tons. 


PITTSBURGH 


June Production Is Heavier Than in 
May — River Mines Did Well — Full 
Car Supply Order Practically Not Yet 
of Benefit—Spot Prices Remain High. 

Coal production in the Pittsburgh 
coal district in June was at the rate of 
about 58 per cent of rated capacity, 
showing a fair increase over production 
in May. The railroad ratings total 
about two-thirds of the equipped capac- 
ity, the rating being made by propor- 
tioning actual production in the preced- 
ing month to the ratio that actual 
working time constituted to full time 
(counting eight hours to a day). 

Both the river mines and the com- 
bination rail and river mines did well. 
The river mines, however, did not work 
at capacity, on account of labor short- 
age, and the case furnishes a good test 
of how much work miners in the district 
are disposed to do, the time put in by 
men at river mines in June being 
approximately 70 per cent of full work- 
ing time. 

Coal operators insist that thus far 
at least they have derived little observ- 
able benefit from Order 7 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission requiring 
the railroads to give them full. car 
supplies. 

Spot coal prices are substantially as 
high as ever, open market transactions 
in the past few days showing the fol- 
lowing spot market: Steam coal, $8@ 
$10; gas coal, $10@$11; byproduct, $9 
@$10, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Week 
10,095,000 
1,683,000 
10,530,000 
1,755,000 
10,225,000 
1,704,000 


June 19)... 
Daily average 
June 266 
Daily average 
July 3c 

Daily average 


1920 ——__—__. 
Calendar Year 


————- 1919 (a) 
Calendar Year 
Week 


to Date 
8,681,000 201,170,000 
1,447,000 1,382,000 
9,470,000 210,640,000 
1,578,000 1,389,000 
7,459,000 218,099,000 
1,492,000d 1,384,000 


to Date 


241,517,000 
1,659,000 
252,047,000 
1,663,000 
262,272,000 
1,664,000 


ANTHRACITE 


— 


Week 
1,803,000 
1,820,000 
1,730,000 


June 19 
June 25.) /!-. See 
July 3 


1920 a 
Calendar Year 


1919(a) 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
36,800,000 
38,655,060 
40,049,000 


as 


to Date 

40,092,000 
41,912,000 
43,642,000 


Week 
1,753,000 
1,855,000 
1,394,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


Week Ended 
June 26 


406,000 


——— 


July 3 
378,000 


United States Total 


July 5 
264,000 


1919 
to Date a 


10,910,000 9,773,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week- to equalize number of days covered for 
thetwoyears. (b) Revised fromlastreport. (c) Subject torevision. All figures in net tons. 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Order of I. C. C. Supplies Cars and 
Permits Output To Improve—Market 
Is Strong and Prices Hold—Eastern 
Ohio Increases Output. 

Further impetus was given to pro- 
duction in the Northern, Pan Handle of 
West Virginia during the period ended 
July 3, there was a car suppuly dur- 
ing the greater part of the week well 
in excess of 50 per cent, as compared 
with only about a 40 per cent supply 
during the previous week. Better trans- 
portation service was due to Order 7 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Had the labor supply kept pace 
with the increased car supply, greater 
output would have resulted. 

There was still an unceasing demand 
for the Northern Pan Handle product 
from every quarter, the market was 
still stong and there was no recession 
of prices. 

Also in the eastern Ohio fields there 
was a much better run of cars during 
- the week than usual, and mines in this 
section were able to increase their out- 
put. 








Middle Appalachian 





KANAWHA AND CABELL 
COUNTIES 
Suits Are Brought Against the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R. to Stop Assigning 
of Cars. 

Legal action was recently taken in 
the circuit courts of both Kanawha and 
Cabell counties, W. Va., looking to- 
ward the issuance of an injunction or 
restraining order to stop the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R. from assigning cars. 
However, on July 6 notice was given 
that the Chesapeake & Ohio (made a 
defendant in both suits) would seek to 
transfer the suits to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts. 

In Cabell County the Litz-Smith Coal 
Co. appeared as the plaintiff in con- 
junction with the Shamrork Coal Co., 
Litz-Smith Island Creek Co., Logan 
Mining Co., Buffalo Eagle Mining Co., 
Eagle Creek Coal Co., Sunbeam Coal 
Co., Aracoma Coal Co., and the E. R. 
Johnson Coal Mining Co. The plaintiff 
also seeks to restrain the use of pri- 
vately-owned cars. 

In the Kanawha field action against 
the Chesapeake & Ohio was taken by 
the Leevalle Coal Co., which has a plant 
on Coal River, the plaintiff company 
having the moral backing of all the 
companies in the region except those 
ewned by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 





KANAWHA 


Kanawha Established Production Rec- 
ord on June 28—Open-Top Car Order 
Produces Results on C. & O—Tide Is 
Again Reopened to High-Volatile— 
Middle West and Lake Shipments 
Increase. 


The record for the present year was 
established in the Kanawha field, from 
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the standpoint of production, on Mon- 
day, June 28, when the mines supplied 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio in the field 
named had a 104 per cent car supply, 
production on that day reaching 40,000 
tons, a gain of 13,000 tons over the pre- 
vious Monday. 

When throughout the week cars con- 
tinued to flow into the field at an unpre- 
cedented rate, coal men began to be- 
lieve at last that the long deferred im- 
provement in the transportation situa- 
tion had been brought about, and that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
order, having to do with the use of 
open-top cars, had become productive 
of results at last. 

While C. & O. mines were making 
gains, the same was not true as to 
plants on the north side of the Kana- 
wha, the Kanawha & Michigan having 
a very poor supply for its mines. 

Enlarged transportation facilities 
came just in time to permit producers 
to take advantage of the reopening of 
tidewater terminals to their coal, an 
embargo of more than a week’s dura- 
tion being removed as to high-volatile 
coal, at least to the extent of utilizing 
permits previously issued. 

It was the opinion of a number of 
operators that there was an increased 
western movement to Ohio, Michigan 
and other markets in the Middle West 
and possibly to the Lakes, though it is 
the opinion that red-tape requirements 
at the Lakes is putting a damper on 
Lake shipments. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Production Improves in All N. & W. 
Fields, Due to Improved Car Supply— 
Tug River Has Best Run of year, In- 
creasing Shipments to Tide for Export 
—Mines Work Regularly in Pocahontas 
Region and Discourage Labor Agita- 
tors—Coal Flows West and to Tide in 
Fair Volume. 

There was a rather marked improve- 
ment in all Norfolk & Western fields 
during the closing days of June in pro- 
duction, in so far as transportation fa- 
cilities were concerned, the increase in 
the car supply being especially observ- 
able in the Pocahontas region. 

As June came to an end there was (it 
is estimated) a car supply equal to be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of allotment. 
Some districts on the N. & W. fared 
better than others, owing to the fact 
that the N. & W. was equalizing the 
supply for the month. 

The West was furnishing a larger 
run of cars, apparently as the result of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
order governing the use of open-top 
ears for coal loading. While the ton- 
nage shipped to tide was not as large 
as usual, embargoes were sufficiently 
modified to permit some coal to be con- 
signed to tidewater terminals for ex- 
port. 

Tug River mines had an encourag- 
ingly large run of cars and the week 
was one of the best of the year from a 
production standpoint. Strikes at va- 
rious points apparently had little effect 
on the Norfolk & Western. 

Bunkerage and coastwise priority 
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regulations were lightened somewhat 
during the week and consequently Tug 
River producers found it possible to 
somewhat increase tonnage to tide 
for foreign shipment. Western mar- 
kets also shared in the increase in 
production from this field. Produc- 
tion in the Pocahontas region was little 
affected by labor agitation. The car 
supply for the week ended July 3 en- 
abled Pocahontas mines to work be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of full time 
capacity. 

Since miners are able to work with a 
great degree of regularity and hence to 
earn more, organizers are not finding it 
easy to induce them to join the United 
Mine Workers organization; hence the 
increased car supply has stiffened the 
opposition to the organization of the 
Pocahontas region. 

Somewhat more coal was flowing 
westward than in previous weeks, not 
only because of an increased supply of 
open tops from the West but also be- 
cause of New England priority regula- 
tions. Also the recent priority order 
had been sufficiently modified to enable 
mines to send a fairly large tonnage to 
tidewater for foreign shipment. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Cars Are More Plentiful in Both Fields 
—Labor Trouble Slows Up Output in 
Thacker Field— Banner Week for 
Logan Field—Removal of Embargoes 
Gives Wide Distribution to High- 
Volatile. 

While Logan mines were increasing 
production during the week ended July 
3, Williamson fields mines were slowing 
up somewhat due to labor trouble, yet 
not to the extent predicted by organiz- 
ers and officials of the United Mine 
Workers. On both the Norfolk & West- 
ern, which supplies the Thacker field, 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio, which sup- 
plies the Logan field, cars were more 
plentiful than had been true as to pre- 
vious weeks. Shippers in both fields 
were able to secure a wider distribution 
of their product, owing to the removal 
of embargoes on high-volaltile fuel. 

Naturally with a strike in effect it 
was impossible for Williamson field 
mines to keep up to the total of about 
90,000 tons produced during the week 
ended June 26, but there was not more 
than a reduction of 25,000 tons. 

Of the 80 miles in the field, operat- 
ed by 55 different companies, 29 mines 
were said to be operating full. At many 
other plants, operations were continued 
after the strike became effective on 
July 1, though not with a full force of 
men. Still the field produced 227 rail- 
road car loads of coal on July 1 (or 11,- 
350 tons), and 219 loads on July 2. 

Practically all the mines in the Wil- 
liamson field on the Kentucky side of 
Tug River, and more especially those 
on Pond Creek, were running full. 

The six-day period ended July 3 was 
a banner week in the Logan field in 
point of production as compared with 
other like periods since the middle of 
April, the output going over the 200,- 
000-ton mark. The additional car sup- 
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ply seemed to come from the West. 
There was an unusually large number 
of Chesapeake & Ohio cars coming back 
to the field. 

With the opening of seaboard points 
to high-volatile coal, Logan fuel began 
tc flow to tidewater again. Still the 
bulk of the output of the field was go- 
ing to the West under contract, Lake 
shipments being comparatively small. 





VIRGINIA 


Production Improves in the Virginia 
Fields—One-Fifth of the Output Is 
Coked. 

Figures indicate that there was, dur- 
ing the last half of June, a ten per cent 
improvement in car service in the Vir- 
ginia coal fields, as toward the end of 
the month production was climbing up- 
ward, During the last weekly period 
of June there was an output of 151,658 
tons as compared with 136,262 tons for 
the previous week, a gain of approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons. However, 30,000 
tons out of the total output were used 
for the manufacture of coke. 

The port of Charleston, 8. C., was 
still embargoed so that export ship- 
ments were practically at a standstill. 
Spot coal was moving as nearly as 
could be estimated at $9 per’ton. 





NEW RIVER AND WINDING GULF 


Car Supply Makes Increased Produc- 
tion Possible—Smokeless Shipments to 
Tide Embargoed on June 28 on C. & O. 
—Large Tonnage Goes West — Re- 
stricted High-Volatile Shipments Move 
East. 

With a larger flow of cars than usual 
into the New River and Winding Gulf 
regions at the end of June and during 
the first three days of July, it was pos- 
sible to increase production in these 
fields to a rather material extent; but 
the increased production availed little, 
so far as eastern shipments were con- 
cerned, because smokeless shipments to 
tidewater were under the ban after 
June 28, at least from mines located on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. It was the 
larger supply on the C. & O., however, 
which made the increase in production 
possible. 

Gains were recorded in the New 
River field, as compared with the period 
ended June 26, by virtue of the in- 
creased car supply. Production showed 
a decided upward trend, it being esti- 
mated that the output reached about 
50 per cent of potential capacity. 

As far as tidewater was concerned 
however, there was no increase in ship- 
ments. In fact there was a very small 
tonnage of New River’ smokeless 
shipped to tide because of an embargo 
imposed as the week began. Anticipat- 
ing such an embargo, operators, before 
it became effective, began increasing 
their western shipments, so that during 
the week there was an unusually large 
tonnage of smokeless coal consigned to 
the West. 

Although high-volatile coal was per- 
mitted to move eastward before the end 
of the week under certain restrictions, 
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such was not the case as to smokeless 
fuel. 

Winding Gulf mines fared exceed- 
ingly well at the hands of both the 
railroads penetrating that field. There 
was to start with less than the usual 
excellent supply of cars available for 
mines located on the Virginian Ry., 
mines on that road being able to oper- 
ate to only about 30 per cent of full 
time capacity. In a measure, however, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio succeeded in 
catching up with the Virginian in point 
of cars furnished, though none of the 
coal produced on its line could be 
shipped to tidewater; however, there 
was nothing to prevent Inland East 
shipments. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


A Slight Gain Is Made in Production— 
Most of Output Goes to the Lakes and 
te Inland Points—Demand Is Good and 
Prices Firm. 

A gain of five per cent was scored 
in the production of coal in the North- 
east Kentucky field during the week 
ended July 3. The total output for that 
week was 136,985 tons, or about 46 
per cent of capacity, representing a 
gain of about 14,000 tons over the pre- 
vious week. 

While it would have been possible to 
have shipped a larger tonnage east- 
ward, owing to the fact that the tide- 
water embargo had been lifted, yet (as 
has been the case in recent weeks) the 
largest market for northeast Kentucky 
coal has been in the West, and hence 
little effort was made to augment east- 
ern shipments. The major portion of 
the output was consigned to points on 
the Lakes and to Inland markets in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, etc. 

Owing to the fact that production 
was still low, or at least curtailed, and 
that the demand was still as _ pro- 
nounced as ever, particularly for gas 
and steam coal, prices were as firm as 
ever. 








Middle Western 


INDIANA 


Demand Far Exceeds Supply and Price 
May Be Increased—All Co-operate To 
Supply Threshers with Coal — State 
Has Great Difficulty To Get Fuel for 
Institutions. 

The demand for coal in Indiana con- 
tinues, with the supply entirely inade- 
quate to supply the needs. Coal oper- 
ators are not signing contracts because 
of the unsettled condition in the pro- 
duction field. The car supply is bad 
with little hope of it improving before 
fall. Retail dealers report that coal 
is almost impossible to get and as a 
result a further increase in price is 
looked for. 

However, the general shortage will 
not affect wheat threshing in Indiana. 
Officials of the retailers’ organization 
have stated that retailers have suffi- 
cient coal on hand to take care of this 
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work in their various communities and 
coal for threshing purposes will be 
given preference in sales. Recent cor- 
respondence shows the operators co- 
operating with dealers in all parts of 
the state and making a special effort 
to deliver coal that has been contracted 
for to serve threshers. 

Some idea of the acute situation may 
be had from the fact that daily bids 
are being asked for by the State Pur- 
chasing Committee to supply coal for 
state institutions and only six have 
been received since the expiration of 
last year’s contracts (July 1). Of this 
number, the state has been able to 
purchase only 21 cars. 








Missouri Valley 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Present Car Shortage Threatens Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas with Coal 
Famine Next Winter — Midwest and 
Northwest Now Bidding for Coal in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Texas and Oklahoma are facing the 
most. acute coal shortage yet experi- 
enced, according to coal men through- 
out these states, and the same opinion 
is expressed by miners, shippers and 
wholesale and retail dealers. The short- 
age is due directly to the present car 
shortage. 

Whether Texas, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas have sufficient coal to keep 
warm next winter depends upon 
whether the present car. shortage 
(which threatens to become worse) is 
relieved. Texas gets most of its coal 
from Oklahoma and Arkansas. Mines 
in those states now can not get enough 
coal cars to ship more than one-third 
to one-half their usual production. 
Texas can not hope to get much coal 
from distant fields, because the other 
fields, are, in varying degree, behind 
with their “home orders” also. 

Chicago and St. Louis dealers are 
now bidding for coal on the Dallas 
market—an unprecedented situation. 
Nebraska, Minnesota and the North- 
west have been for some time actively 
bidding for coal in the Oklahoma and 
Arkansas fields. Unless enough rail- 
road cars are forthcoming to move coal 
contracted for by Texas dealers, Texas 
will face a most acute coal shortage 
next winter. 





Regarding the country’s coal produc- 
tion, R. W. Gardiner, a Pittsburgh 
operator, has prepared a_ statement 
pointing out that at the beginning 
of 1919 there were large stocks of coal 
on hand, while at the beginning of this 
year there was none. 

R. W. Gardiner shows that the Pitts- 
burgh district has produced much less 
this year than last, the following being 
the percentages of operation for the 
two quarters and the half year as a 
whole: 

Hirst .Quartereicacvicl sirens 


Second) quarter scenes stosmioens 66 34 
Halt “yearn. fe een eer onn 57. 43 
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ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—The Standard Oil Co. is 
now putting on the finishing touches 
at its two mines near this place in 
Macoupin County, which have been 
under construction for the past two 
years. A number of Standard Oil offi- 
cials recently inspected the two prop- 
erties with Mr. Manbeck, general man- 
ager. The development work is to be 
done by the Hunt Engineering Co., of 
Chicago, and engineers are expected 
to arrive soon at the two mines to start 
the different entries from the shaft 
bottoms. The Standard Oil Co., is also 
erecting a large power plant near the 
site of one of the mines which will 
furnish power for both plants. The cost 


of these two operations will run high. 


into the millions of dollars as each 
mine is equipped with the most modern 
equipment. 


INDIANA 


Evansville — The tipple and engine 
house of the Sargeant coal mine No. 2 
at Newburg, Ind., ten miles east of 
here, were destroyed by fire on June 8, 
with a loss of about $20,000. Only the 
washhouse and blacksmith shop were 
saved. The fire originated in the en- 
gine room. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—A tipple and power plant 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Co.’s 
mines at Echols, Ky., was destroyed 
by fire on June 16, throwing the opera- 
tion out of commission, and putting 
over 100 men out of work. The plant 
was producing an average of 12 to 14 
ears of coal a day, which was shipped 
in company cars. The plant will be 
rebuilt at once. 


Ashland—A $500,000 corporation has 
been organized to develop coal land 
here. It is known as the Porter Min- 
ing Co., and its officers are J. E. King, 
president; M. M. Collins, vice president; 
S. S. Porter, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. The new develop- 
ment will cover a tract of 1,000 acres of 
virgin coal land leased from the Beaver 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. The plant will have a 
daily tonnage of from about 1,500 to 
2,000. 


OHIO 


Piney Fork — The Piney Fork Coal 
Co., which has been a stripping opera- 
tion pure and simple since its start 
several years ago, will soon open a 
drift mine. A part of the acreage, 
which is along the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie R.R., is covered with a rather 


heavy overburden, and it was believed 
best to mine underground. The drift 
mine will be opened within a few weeks 
and it is expected eventually to secure 
a daily capacity of about 1,500 tons 
from the plant. ; 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilkes-Barre—A pocket of gas was 
ignited recently in one of the workings 
of the No. 9 colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., at Sugar Notch, 
shortly after eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and two men were painfully burned. 
Although some damage was done by 
the explosion it was not sufficient to 
force the mine to close down. 


A rather bad disaster visited the 
village of Inkerman near here last Sat- 
urday when an explosion took place in 
the mines of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
at that place. The explosion occurred 
in the Marcy seam of the No. 6 shaft. 
Three men were killed and a number 
were overcome. The men that were 
affected were mainly on the rescue 
crew that tried to save the lives of 
those that were killed. A thorough 
investigation is being made as to the 
cause of the disaster. 


Mauch Chunk—One hundred years 
ago, in this section, was the beginning 
of the great anthracite coal industry, 
which led to the formation of the Le- 
high Coal Co. and the Lehigh Naviga- 
tion Co., which corporations were later 
merged in the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., at present holding more than 
12,000 acres of coal lands in Carbon, 
Luzerne and Schuylkill counties, and 
which mines and ships to market some 
5,000,000 tons of coal annually. 

The Carbon County Historical So- 
ciety is making arrangements to com- 
memorate this event. The exact date 
has not yet been fixed, but will take 
place late in the autumn. 

It is said that anthracite was dis- 
covered at what is now Summit Hill 
(nine miles from here), brought down 
on wagons, and later over the famous 
Switchback Railroad to Mauch Chunk, 
where it was loaded into boats and 
taken to market by way of the Lehigh 
Canal, 


Pottsville—The new outlaw strike of 
the yardmen of the railroads in this 
section affected the operation of the 
mines in the district. The mines were 
forced to shut down and were closed 
at last accounts. This badly affected 
the mines of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., particularly those 
surrounding Pottsville. 

Uniontown—H. A. Davis, Uniontown, 
has acquired a tract of coal property 
aggregating about 532 acres, formerly 


held by W. Y. Humphries, for a con- 
sideration said to be about $1,000 an 
acre. The land is located along Ten- 
Mile Creek, Greene County, and the 
seam is byproduct coal. The new owner 
plans to operate the tract. 


Waynesburg—A deed was placed on 
record here recently for the transfer 
of almost 8,000 acres of coal in the 
vicinity of Clarksville, Green County, 
from J. G. Patterson, of Pittsburgh to 
the W. J. Rainey interests. Most of 
the coal lies in Green township between 
the forks of Ten Mill Creek. The con- 
sideration in the deed is $1; but the 
deed contained $3,000 in revenue 
stamps, indicating that the real con- 
sideration was $3,000,000. The coal 
underlies twenty-seven different farms. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fayetteville — Holdings of the New 
River & Pocahontas Coal Co., in the 
New River field, have been materially 
increased by the purchase of two tracts 
of coal land aggregating 1,443 acres 
from the Low Moor Iron Co., the pur- 
chase price being close to $235,000, it 
is said. Both tracts are on Wolf Creek, 
close to what is known as the Thur- 
mond Coal Co.’s holdings. 

One of the largest companies organ- 
ized in the New River field in recent 
months is the New River Consolidation 
Coal Co., a million dollar corporation. 
While it is rather indicated that this 
company will operate in Shady Spring 
district of Raleigh County, the com- 
pany is not yet in a position to an- 
nounce the details of its organization 
and its plans for the future. The lead- 
ing spirits in the company, it is known, 
however, are: G. A. McLaughlin, M. J. 
Moon, F. X. Carmody, Thomas F. 
Walsh and Thomas F. Casey, all of No. 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Brush Creek—The Easley Coal Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital of 
$75,000, is planning for the development 
of over 1,000 acres of coal lands in this 
district. Considerable machinery for 
mining and general operation will be 
installed at an early date, and it is 
proposed to arrange for an output of 
close to 2,000 tons per day. Frederick 
Easley is president and general man- 
ager. R. J. Moss is construction engi- 
neer. 

Huntington—At a cost of $150,000, 
100 four-room houses will be erected by 
the Glogora Coal Co., of this city. It is 
proposed to build 50 of such houses at 
one of the company’s plants near Way- 
land, Ky., and the other 50 at the same 
company’s plant on Coal River near 
Whitesville, W. Va. 
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Industrial News 





Chicago, Ul.—The Mikesell Brothers Co., 
of this place, has recently purchased the 
asbestos and rubber factory, located at 
Wabash, Ind., of the Perfection Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. This is said to be the only as- 
bestos textile plant located west of Phila- 
delphia and includes 130,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space and in addition 34 acres of land avail- 
able for expansion purposes. The _ brat- 
tice-cloth factory of the Mikesell company 
will be located at that point by the latter 
part of the year, in which will be made 
the following materials used in and around 
coal mines: Brattice cloth water-proof 
duck; pipe covering and asbestos cements; 
asbestos and rubber packings; gaskets and 
pump valves; also insulating tapes ana 
other items. 


New York, N. ¥.—An unusual affiliation 
of engineering firms took place some time 
ago, when the combination of the Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co., and Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co., Ine, was effected. In 
the newest announcement the statement 
is made that upon the completion of the 
merger with Dwight P. Robinson & Co., the 
new firm will be called the Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., Ine, and its offices 
Mii eS oa from 37 Wall St. to 125 East 

nh : 


Kenosha, Wis.—The Winther Motor 
Truck Co., of this place, has broken ground 
for a large addition to its present plant. 
The new structure is 60 x 400. ft. on the 
ground and will be of modern saw-tooth 
construction, with conerete floors and brick 
walls. No labor-saving device or safety 
appliances have been overlooked in equip- 
ping this new addition, the entire plant 
being laid out for high-speed production. 
Chassis construction will still be carried 
on in the present plant, and the new ouud- 
ing will be used only for final assembly 
painting and inspection of Winther trucks 
and the Winther Six—the new passenger 
car, It is thought that the extra manufac- 
turing space will permit the Winther com- 
pany to more than double its present output. 


es 


Personals 
Ae!) SOW ito ob uted ae aint & 


Joseph Osler has been appointed - 
ager of the operations of the Pl Moun: 
tain Smokeless Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Humoco, W. Va., in the place of R. Cc 
Taylor, resigned. : 

G. H. Martnig, 
made _ general 





cs Ae is ee has been 
L ager 0! e Willia 

Creek Colleries Co., with headquarters ae 
Harlan, Ky. Mr. Martnig has been general 
manager of the plant of the Milburn By- 
Product Coal Co., on Paint Creek, W. Va. 


Alex Hereford has been designated as tl 
manager of the plants of the Milburn By. 
Products Coal Co. on Paint Creek, W. Va. 
succeeding G. H. Martnig, resigned. d 


James Sterratt, for some time 
manager of the Main Island Creek Chances 
has severed his connection with that com- 
pany to become the manager of the Fire 
Creek Smokeless Coal Co., with headquar- 
ters at Leggo, W. Va., located on the Vir- 
ede Ry. in the Raleigh County, W. Va. 

eld. ; 


E. V. Warren, formerly with the End 
Coal & Coke Co., has joined the wish. 
Ber teent of the Northwestern Coal & Coke 

Oo. 


Alexander W. Robertson, president of the 
Energy Coal & Supply Co., of St. Lcuis, 
operating several yards in Missouri and 
Illinois, was recently married to Miss Freda 
Hasslinger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
C. Hasslinger. He was formerly in the 
offices of the Taylor Coal Co. 


John F. Keenan, general manager of the 
Denny-Renton Coal & Clay Co., was elected 
president of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of the State of Washington, by the board 


of trustees at a meeting held in Seattle, 
Wash. 
A. J. Davis, of Taccma, Wash., was 


elected president of the Washington State 
Fuel Merchants’ Association, and Roy Bun- 
gay, of Spokane, was chosen vice-president. 
Ww. B. Monks, of Seattle, was the retiring 
president. 

M. S. Leopold, 1346 Park Road, Wash- 
ington, safety engineer for the Bureau of 
Mines, and J. E. Monaghan, of Frostburg, 
Md., had a narrow escape from death re- 
cently when the motor car in which they 
were riding backed through a fence and 
fell.20 ft. into Coal Lick Run near Union- 
town, Md. Mr. Leopold jumped from the 
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machine, but Mr. Monaghan was pinned 
under the car, injuring one of his legs. Mr. 
Leopold was mainly instrumental in getting 


out the film, “The Story of Coal,’’ for the. 


Lureau of Mines and the National Coal 


Association. 








Association Activities 





Monongahela Coal Association 


The Monongahela Coal Association has 
been organized by the operators of the 
Monongahela field, whose mines are on the 
Monongahela, the Morgantown & Wheeling 
and the Morgantown & Kingwood railroads. 
While a number of operators who constitute 
the new association were and are still affili- 
ated with the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association, it was felt a smaller 
and more local association should be organ- 
ized for the purpose of dealing with car 
shortages and other problems of a rather 
local nature. It is also believed that the 
small organization will be more compact 
than one covering a larger field would be. 

The officers of the new association are: 
W. H. Soper, of the Soper-Mitchell Coal 
Co., president; S. F. Elkins, of the Arana 
Coal Co., secretary. 


Wheeling District Motor Coal 
‘Association 


An order of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
requiring all open-top cars on team tracks 
to be loaded from platforms has aroused 
the opposition of the Wheeling District 
Motor Coal Association, of Wheeling, WwW. 
Va., a special meeting of the association 
having been held on June 19 to consider 
the order requiring coal to be dumped from 
an elevation. 

The new regulation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, in the Wheeling district, affects load- 
ing (it is estimated) at 25 different motor 
coal mines, from which a large part of the 
domestic supply of fuel for Wheeling and its 
environs is derived. 

Anything that affects the distribution of 
coal such as it is claimed the latest order 
of the B. & O. does, of course, affects the 
Wheeling supply and also makes it impos- 
sible to keep miners engaged. : 

As the new order was characterized as 
unfair and discriminatory in its nature, the 
Association reached a decision to resist it 
and to make a demand for fairer treat- 
ment. With that end in view it was de- 
cided to file a protest with the Baltimore 
& Ohio and with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in the event no relief was 
secured to take the matter into the courts. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The suit brought in the Circuit Court of 
Marion County, by the Lamberts Run Coal 
Co., with the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association acting as intervener, 
to restrain the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. from 
assigning cars, has been removed to the 
Federal Court. 

When the case came up for a hearing 
before Judge William S. Haymond on June 
19 at Fairmont, W. Va., attorneys repre- 
senting the railroad company made the 
plea that the suit involved an interpreta- 
tion of the Federal law and that the rail- 
road was only acting under authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; on such 
a plea the railroad succeeded in having the 
suit transferred to the jurisdiction of a 
Federal Court. Judge Haymond entered 
an order for a transfer of the case to the 
district court of the Northern district of 
West Virginia. 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


Representatives of the Winding Gulf 
Operators’ Association were present in 
force at Charleston, W. Va., during most of 
the week ended July 19, for the purpose 
of contesting the application of the Appa- 
lachian Power Co. for an increase in rates 
on the power furnished by it, upon which 
Winding Gulf mines largely depend. A 
public hearing was held by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of West Virginia in connec- 
tion with the Appalachian company’s re- 
quest for an increase. Although the Vir- 
ginian Power Co. received a 40 per cent in- 
crease in rates less than a year ago, it is 
now asking for a 10 per cent additional 
increase. The Virginian company fur- 
nishes power to the mines in the Kanawha 
and New River, W. Va., fields. - 
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Obituary 





George Nester, for many years president 


.of the Big Four Coal Co., Booneville, Ind., 


died at his home in that city on June 17, 
following a lingering illness. Mr. Nester 
was 58 years of age. 


Thomas M. Clark, a resident of Highland 
Park, Ill., and one of the oldest coal men 
known in Illinois, died the first week in 
June at his home. 


James Murphy, 54 years of age, retired 
coal operator of Belleville, Ill., recently took 
his own life when he hung himself in his 
barn behind his residence. 


“William Wayland, a pioneer coal mine 
operator, is dead after an illness of three 
years with miner’s asthma... He was 78 
years of age and resided in St. Louis from 
1870 to 1882, at which time he moved to 
Danville, Ill. 





Trade Catalogs 





Railroad—Mining—Industrial 


Catalog No. 6. Electric Service Sup- 
plies Co., Philadelphia — Chicago — New 
York. Pp. 607; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. This 
cloth-bound catalogue covers electrical ma- 
terial for railroads, mines and_ industrial 
haulage systems. The main office, ware- 


house and factory of this company is loca- | 


ted in Philadelphia; a warehouse and sales 
office is in Chicago; a branch sales office is 
in New York and there are additional sales 
offices in other cities.—Advertiser. 


Welding and Cutting Equipment.—Davis- 
Bournonville Co., Jersey City, N. J. Cata- 
logue. Pp. 15; 34 x 62 in.; illustrated. A 
description of oxy-acetylene and oxy-hydro- 
gen welding and cutting equipment in the 
manufacture of which this company has 
been exclusively engaged.—Advertiser. 


Roller Bearings, Trucks and Mine Cars. 
Railway & Mine Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin 191. Pp. 24; 8% x 11 in.; illus- 
trated. A description of the equipment 
noted in the title of the catalogue together 
with drawings of cars, on which provision 
is made for filling in dimensions of equip- 
ment desired by possible purchasers.—Ad- 
vertiser. 





Coming Meetings 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


American Institute of Mining & . Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meeting 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 3. It is proposed to leave 
Buffalo by steamer and cruise through the 
Lakes, the first stop being at Houghton, 
Mich., after which the party will visit 
Duluth and the Iron Ranges of Minnesota, 
spending a day or two in Minneapolis on 
its return. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
29 West 38th St., New York City. i 

New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. é 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association’s annual meeting Aug. 4 and 5 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9,10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager, 
C. W. Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14 at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. La Grave, 
McAlester, Okla. 
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Events and Progress of the Week 


ROGRESS through co-operation has marked the 

course of events in the coal situation the past week. 
The coal operators and the railroads, who supply and 
move the coal; the Northwest and New England, repre- 
senting the sections of the country in greatest need of 
fuel, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, for the 
Government, have been working together to find a solu- 
tion of the most serious condition as regards coal that 
has ever confronted the country. The source of the 
trouble has been definitely placed as lack of railroad 
transportation, the spots most seriously affected located, 
the inequalities in distribution defined and studied, and 
through the energetic and determined stand of the coal 
men a solution is being worked out and perhaps by the 
time this is published the details of the plan will have 
been agreed upon by all concerned and made public. 

The first and most difficult task confronting the rep- 
resentatives of the coal industry has been to bring the 
various interests to a common understanding of the 
problem. The last few weeks have seen the railroads 
accusing the coal operators of upsetting distribution in 
their desire for profits, the New England interests 
charging the National Coal Association with bad faith, 
the coal men saying that the fault is all with the 
carriers and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
watching this “buck passing” and wondering what to 
do next. The public has seen the evidence of trouble in 
the high prices and shortage of coal and is willing to 
believe almost anything that is said about the coal 
operators, the railroads and the Government. 

Real progress was therefore made last week when the 
representatives of coal producers and the railroads got 
together on a program to increase production and 
correct distribution. Two days of conference among 
the soft-coal operators of the country, called together 
by the president of the National Coal Association, served 
to bring in line this element in the situation, and led to 
the appointment of a committee with full power to act 
for the industry in the conferences with the railroad 
executives that followed. Three days, from Wednesday 
to Friday, were spent by the representatives of coal 
and the roads in their New York discussion, as a result 
of which a definite proposal was made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Monday, July 19. As this is 
written the details of the plan have not been announced 
and it is not known what action the Government has 
taken or will take. We have reason to believe, however, 
that unless the lawyers for the commission find some 
difficulty with the order that is proposed, not foreseen 
by counsel for the operators and the railroads, the 
method offered will be accepted and followed. It is 
understood that the solution will satisfy the Northwest 
and it is hoped that New England will accept it as a 
way to obtain coal needed in that market. 

It is now the duty of every shipper of coal, every rail- 
road official and every consumer to acquaint himself 


with the details of the plan and the orders, to believe in 
the good faith and wisdom of those who have labored so 
diligently to find this solution and to support with might 
and main, in spirit and in letter, such orders as are 
issued from time to time to make effective this solution 
of our coal problem. If you are a shipper of coal, have 
in mind the urgent needs of the Northwest and the 
Northeast and anticipate the situation by increasing the 
movement in those directions. If you are a coal con- 
sumer, unload your cars in record time, and buy your 
ccal in the field that will involve the least transportation 
to get it your plant. And if you are in New England, 
buy your coal before you complain that you are not 
getting what is coming to you. 

Service Order No. 9 was issued Tuesday, July 13, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as a result of 
hearings conducted the previous week on the effect o” 
Order No. 7, giving preference to coal in the use of 
open-top cars. The latest order extends the priority 
from thirty to sixty days from June 21, thereby meet- 
ing the wish of the coal industry for better car supply 
in order to meet the demand for coal. The order went 
further, however, and provides that assigned cars be 
given public utilities and other public institutions to 
insure a supply of coal sufficient for current require- 
ments. It is reported that applications for assigned 
cars already made under the provision of this order in 
some fields have so reduced the supply of coal available 
for other commercial consumers that the spot price has 
advanced from one to two dollars within the week. 





Getting at the Root of the Trouble 


NCREASED production of bituminous coal as soon 

as it can be attained and better distribution at once 
are ‘the two aspects of the coal situation urged for 
consideration by Coal Age a month ago. We said then 
that there are these two problems and no better way 
could be found than to call the coal operators into the 
game ard let them work with the railroads and the 
Government. Just this has come to pass, and we be- 
lieve that conditions are on the way to improvement 
as a result. ; 

Deficiency in production in the large producing fields 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and eastern Kentucky—the Eastern fields—since 
April 1 is the primary cause of the coal shortage, 
the effects of which are felt everywhere, but more 
acutely in the East. Because coal in sufficient quan- 
tities has not been produced in the East, the North- 
west is behind in its receipts, New England is short 
and every consuming section east of the Mississippi 
River is feeling the pinch. High prices are not the 
cause, but the effect—the “fever” indicating that some- 
thing is wrong. 

Compared with 1919 the production of bituminous 
coal in the whole United States has this year shown 
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an increase of about 21 per cent. The Eastern fields 
have increased but 15.6 per cent, however, compared 
with an increase in the remainder of the country, in- 
cluding the large fields in Illinois, Indiana, Alabama 
and the far West, of 33 per cent. Comparison of this 
year with last is not particularly significant, because 
last year, 1919, the demand for bituminous coal was 
below consumption by reason of the large stocks held 
over from the war year, and consumption was below 
the present level as a result of the general slump of 
from six to eight months that followed the armistice. 
It is a palpable mistake to infer that because more 
coal has been produced so far in 1920 than in the 
same period in 1919 there is no shortage. 

The year 1918 recorded the greatest production of 
bituminous coal and Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, the six leading 
states, were among the fifteen out of the thirty states 
producing coal that set new high records in output 
in that year. Comparing 1918 with 1917, the increase 
in production was largely in the Eastern fields and each 
section of the country was plentifully supplied with 
fuel at the end of 1918. Comparing 1917 with 1916, 
however, the increase in total from 501,000,000 to 
551,000,000 tons was largely in the Middle and Western 
states. The East suffered a real ‘shortage in the 
autumn and winter of 1917 as a result. The condition 
today is similar to if not almost identical with that 
of 1917. 

Production in the Eastern fields this year has been 
9 per cent below 1918, in the remainder of the country 
less than 5 per cent lower, and the country as a 
whole has shown a drop of 7 per cent compared with 
the maximum of 1918. Whereas the Eastern fields 
should now be producing not less than 28,000,000 tons 


of bituminous coal a month, which is the rate reached ~ 


in January and again in March of this year before 
the strike on the railroads, production from these 
fields in April, May and June was at the rate of 
only 22,000,000 to 23,000,000 tons per month. There 
is a real shortage here of about 5,000,000 tons a month, 
and production must be increased between 2) and 25 
per cent in these Eastern fields. 

This increased output in the East must not be ob- 
tained at the expense of the rest of the country, as 
for instance by taking cars from the West for the 
East. The rate of production in the Middle West, 
West and South is not now more than is required for 
normal markets and not sufficient if Illinois is to help 
supply the deficiency in the northwest by all-rail ship- 
ment. The output from Illinois mines since April 1 
has been at the rate of about 5,000,000. tons a month, 
the mines working only from twelve tc fourteen days 
a month, as against a production of better than 7,000,- 
000 tons per month with mines working more than 
twenty days, if what is considered the normal require- 
ments are to be met. 

The situation may be more clearly understood by 
stating that no estimate of requirements for bituminous 
coal in the calendar year 1920 exceeds 550,000,000 net 
tons, or about equal to what was produced in 1917. 
The rate of production now for every group of states 
except Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia is 
approximately equal to that of 1917, and the deficiency, 
amounting to an annual rate of about 40,000,000 tons, 
falls in the coal fields of those states. 

It is understood that the railroad executives are 
now fully cognizant of these facts and that they are 
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of the belief that production in the East can be in- 
creased to the necessary 28,000,000 tons per month, 
particularly as the wage board will report its findings 
in a few days and the men are expected to go back 
to work again. Unless the men do return to work 
in numbers and with a good spirit it is useless to 
hope for very great improvement in transportation, for 
the officials of themselves are powerless without the 
co-operation of labor. 

Unequal distribution is indicated by the fact that in 


‘the first five months of this year less than 1.5 per 


cent of the shipments from the Eastern fields have 
gone to the Lakes, compared with nearly 5 per cent 
last year. Shipments to tidewater from these fields 
averaged from 11 to 18 per cent of the total in 1917, 
1918 and 1919; in the first five months of last year 
they were about 12 per cent, compared with 15 per 
cent from January to May this year. 

With a production as great as in 1917, mines in 
Ohio have this year shipped coal to consumers in 
Michigan and Ohio at a rate greatly in excess of 1917, 
and it is understood have this year nearly equalled 
the shipments of the banner year, 19i8. This increase 
must have been at the expense of the Lake movement. 
Under these circumstances we can appreciate the ne- 
cessity for and ultimate effectiveness of a system of 
embargoes to force coal to the Lakes, which it is re- 
ported is the foundation of the plan which the coal 
operators and railroad officials will suggest for the 
solution of the problem. 

The program of intensive service announced by the 
railroad executives last week, together with the correc- 
tion of unequal distribution through the proposed par- 
tial embargo plan of the coal operators, is expected 
to relieve the situation. Just what the effect will be 
on spot prices is yet a matter of speculation. Much 
will depend on the increase in production the railroads 
can bring about and on the details, as yet unannounced, 
of the embargoes. 


Will They Never Learn? 


DRS aie vee the advocates of Government owner- 
ship die hard. The Ferry Plan, under which the 
United States would operate four anthracite mines, one 
washery and Heaven alone knows how many bituminous 
mines, washeries and coal yards, shows that the former 
advocates of Government ownership are not yet ali 
convinced that this measure does not serve workman, 
employer or consumer. How can the public learn? 
Apparently Mr. Ferry has not learned, and he should 
be reasonably well informed, for has he not been chosen 
by the mine workers as their representative? 

If Mr. Ferry had wandered on the sad history of — 
Government ownership in his extensive reading he 
could not have ventured to call it his plan after it had 
been tried out so often and failed so ignominiously. 
He cannot sustain letters patent or copyright, for they 
cannot be filed for two good reasons, both sufficient— 
first, that somebody invented it before him; and second, 
that it is not within the limits of reason to believe it 
workable. This Garabed Girgossian cannot by any pos- 
sibility get even a fraudulent title to the doubtful honor 
of discovering Government ownership. 

The U. S. Government has tried to mine coal at mines ~ 
located at Williston, N. D., and at Eska, Alaska. We 
do not pretend to know anything of the latter mine— 
whether successful or not—except that the mines were 
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run till lately by an exceedingly competent man, Sum- 
ner S. Smith. The Williston plant, however, was run 
at a high cost and not in accordance with the plans 
advocated by other branches of the Government. It 
was conducted in violation of the enlightened laws of 
many states. Coal was shot off the solid and the ven- 
tilation was inadequate; moreover, coal was left in the 
roof. Nevertheless it was found that the fuel was pro- 
duced at an abnormally high cost, owing, among other 
matters, to heavy overhead. 

Surely we have learned that Ferry plans or rather 
“Fourier” plans, for with the Socialists do they origi- 
nate, do not work. Mr. Ferry says the Government 
does not know what coal costs, but it has the most 
accurate of figures as obtained from returns made to 
the Federal Trade Commission. If there is any lack 
of knowledge it is because the returns made are below 
the real cost production, which on any honest return 
would include interest on investment. That item is left 
out in the present returns, though if the industry were 
Government-owned the interest on the investment 
would have to be paid. If, however, by Mr. Ferry’s 
statement we are to infer that there should be one 
standard cost of producing all coal, whether from strip 
pit or from deep pitching beds, then Mr. Ferry is never 
going to be satisfied. The variations in production cost 
are immense, even in the anthracite region, and still 
more variant if both anthracite and bituminous are 
considered together. 

As for the relationship between mining and selling 
price, Mr. Ferry’s story looks interesting but uncon- 
vincing. Today we do not buy run-of-the-mine for 
domestic use; we insist on lump, and from the anthra- 
cite region stove and egg. 
“whole critter’? we must pay more for the steaks. 


Unfair Criticism in the Newspapers 


ROM time to time unfair, distorted and incorrect 

statements are printed in the public press con- 
cerning the methods of operation, the production and 
the profits arising from the mining and sale of an- 
thracite. 

For the past two weeks during the sessions of the 
Anthracite Coal Commission in Scranton statements 
have been made in the editorial columns of the news- 
papers as to the profits of the coal-mining companies. 
These declarations have been based on some exhibits that 
the United Mine Workers of America desire, but have 
not been allowed as yet, to place before the commission 
No mention should have been made concerning these 
exhibits, as they have not yet been accepted as evidence, 
and surely common courtesy should cause the news- 
papers to refrain from publishing them or the infor- 
mation they contain until they have been accepted. 
It is much to be feared that the intention is to force 
the hands of the commission into accepting the exhibits 
as testimony. 

But to make matters worse, the exhibits have been 
grossly misquoted. If they had been studied carefully 
the erroneous statements that have appeared in the 
editorials in question would not have been made. Thus 
two papers state that the coal companies are earning 
profits as high as 500 per cent. If the editors, or the 
writers of the editorials, had studied these exhibits 
they would have found that the union merely stated in 
its exhibit that the profits of one of the coal companies 
had increased approximately 500 per cent. It did not 
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state that the profit received attained that figure or 
anywhere near it. There is all the difference in the 
world between that assumption and the truth. 

For in the case quoted the mine workers’ exhibit 
shows that in the years 1912-14 the company made a 
profit of 6.8c. per ton and in the period 1916-18 made 
a profit of 36.4c. per ton. Thus the increase in profit 
was 435.3 per cent as against an actual profit of 2.4 
per cent in the first period and a profit of 7 per cent 
in the latter period. There is a considerable difference 
between a profit of 7 per cent and one of 500 per cent, 
which is the profit which the editorials quoted would 
establish as the good fortune of the coal companies. 





Interfering with Supply and Demand 

UPPLY and demand, the law by which business in 
\J this country is presumed to operate, may be inter- 
fered with in more than one way. During the war 
the fixed prices for coal and arbitrary distribution com- 
pletely set aside this favored law of action. Today, 
as William B. Colver ably pointed out in his address 
at Atlantic City recently, the law of supply and demand 
cannot function because transportation, which normally 
brings the supply to the demand, has failed. As long 
as the railroads cannot haul more coal there is no point 
in high prices as a means of bringing production up 
to meet the ever-increasing needs of the consumer. No 
matter what the price inducement offered, more cars of 
coal will not be produced, because transportation is the 
limiting factor and not mine capacity. Under these 
circumstances there is no economic justification for 
prices such as are current today for free coal. 

The coal industry knows this and were there a way 
by which the real men in the trade could curb such 
reckless bidding for coal, it would be done. The one 
glorious example of voluntary price fixing indulged 
in by the soft-coal industry, the famous Lane-Peabody 
agreement of 1917, had such an unhappy ending that 
no one can blame the coal men for hesitating before try- 
ing the experiment again. 

There is another factor interfering with the law of 
supply and demand that is not generally recognized as 
yet. We refer to the manifestos of the Attorney 
General warning of prosecutions of profiteers in coal. 
His agents are busy in the large cities going through 
the books of the larger companies, where nothing will 
be found amiss. No evidence has yet come to hand 
of visits to the small one-night-stand producer in the 
hills, who is the real offender. 

The announced intention of the Department of 
Justice to seek out and prosecute those charging 
excessive prices for coal has operated not to lower 
the price to one section of the country really in need 
of coal, that is, New England, but is operating to pre- 
vent coal moving there. Shippers of coal at Hamp- 
ton Roads and Baltimore have no objection to charging 
a foreign buyer $10 or more for coal, but will not 
transact business with a New England buyer at that 
figure because of the profiteering clause in the Lever 
Act. In other words, the law of supply and demand 
is again upset and there is no open market for coal 
at these ports as far as New England is concerned. 
New England is urged to enter the market and pay the 
price, but her money is no good. We thus see one 
department of the Government interfering with the flow 
of coal to New England while another is trying by 
priority order to increase the movement. 








Robbers Flee with Coal Mine’s 
$7,000 Payroll 


In a mine of the Vesta Coal Co. 
at Ritcheyville, Pa., four robbers 
held up the paymaster and mine 
foreman July 13 and fled with the 
$7,000 payroll. Frederick Sayo, pay- 
master, and Thomas Woods, fore- 
man, met the robbers in the opening 
of the mine. Woods drew a re- 
volver, but one of the highwaymen 
knocked it from his hand with a 
club. Sayo and Woods were then 
covered with revolvers, bound with 
heavy ropes, and carried into a side 
passage in the mine. An employee 
of the mine has been arrested. 





Conditions Now Normal on 
New York Piers 


Normal conditions have been re- 
stored on the coastwise steamship 
piers of New York City through the 
creation and operation of the Citi- 
zens Trucking Company, Inc. 





Corporation Blanks Available 

Forms for filing returns of capi- 
tal stock of domestic and foreign 
corporations on or before July 31, 
1920, are now available at offices of 
collectors of internal revenue. 





Editor of League of Nations 
Labor Bulletin Chosen 


The Department of Labor has 
officially announced that Dr. Royal 
Meeker, U. S. Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics, has resigned and will 
leave for Geneva, Switzerland, July 
31, to take up the duties of editor 
in chief of the monthly bulletin of 
the international labor office of the 
League of Nations. 





Switzerland to Get German Coal 


Switzerland has concluded a new 
commercial treaty with Germany, 
under which Switzerland will get 
about 40,000 tons of German coal 
monthly. 





Steamship Company Buys 
Coal Mines 


For the purpose of obtaining a 
reliable and cheap source of supplies 
for bunkers for the company’s 
steamers and to provide cargoes for 
its vessels, the Oriental Navigation 
Co. has purchased the Williams 
Pocahontas Coal Co., with mines in 
West Virginia. The company was 
induced to take this step because’ of 
the difficulty of obtaining a reliable 
and sufficient supply of coal. 





Advises Labor How to Vote 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
addressing the convention of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union at Atlantic City, admonished 
the delegates to go out and “elect 
our friends and defeat our enemies.” 
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“We have a wonderful chance this 
fall to put the right men in,” he said. 
“Tabor today is a power to be reck- 
oned with. Twenty-two years ago 
we had a membership of 265,000, 
and today we have 4,078,000. There 
are enough votes there to swing a 
Presidential election.” 





Pig-Iron Producers Urge Return 
of Government Fuel Control 
In its weekly summary of condi- 


tions in the iron market as of July 
15 the Iron Age says: “It remains 


to be seen how far the shutdowns 
will go which steel companies said 
were inevitable if an extension of 
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Service Order No. 7 came. Some 
relief is given by exempting from 
the order all flat-bottom gondola cars 
or cars which on June 19 had been 
definitely taken from coal-carrying 
service, this being one modification 
asked by iron and steel interests. 
In some districts, however, this in- 
terpretation has already been in 
effect. So far as the merchant pig- 
iron trade is concerned, the soaring 
of fuel prices has caused as much 
concern in the past week as the car 
troubles to which high fuel is chiefly 
laid. There is an urgent call in 
some quarters for a return of the 
Government control of fuel that was 
given up on April 1, producers of 
pig iron viewing with dismay sales 
of prompt coke at $19 this week, 
while bituminous coal has brought 
from $10 to $12 at the mines. The 
effect of such prices on dependent 
industries will be serious as corres- 
ponding levels are reached in pig 
iron.” 





'*& New Loans to Railroads 


New loans to railroads of the 
country amounting to $17,022,273 
have been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $22,086,875 so 
far certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment out of the 
$300,000,000 “revolving fund” pro- 
vided by the Transportation Act. 
The loans include: Illinois Central, 
$4,511,750; C., B. & Q., $4,446,523, 
and A., T. & S. F., $5,493,600. 









Textile Manufacturers Curtail 
Production 


In its weekly review of conditions 
in textiles and allied lines as of July 
17 the Dry Goods Economist says: 
“Manufacturers of textiles are cur- 
tailing their output and making 
goods only for orders. Transporta- 
tion continues to be hampered by 
shortage of rolling stock and by lack 
of labor. New cars and locomotives 
are in course of construction, but no 
material increase in the movement 
of commodities is expected during 
the next six months or more.” 





Lignite Fuel To Be Used in Mak- 
ing Paper from Straw 


Plans are reported to be under 
way for the establishment of a large 
paper mill in southern Saskatche- 
wan to utilize vast quantities of 
straw in the province. Lignite fields 
in this section, it is said, will provide 
the necessary fuel. 





Coal Shortage Darkens Hornell 


With its last pound of coal ex- 
hausted, the Hornell (N. Y.) Electric 
Co. on the afternoon of July 13 shut 
off all but one circuit in the city. 
Streets cars were stopped and only a 
few essential industries kept going. 
They were expected to be cut off and 
the city to be in darkness that night. 
Inability to obtain coal at any price 
is given as the reason for the sus- 
pension of service. 





Commission on Car Service 
Rearranged 


R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railroad Association, has 
announced a new plan of organiza- 
tion of the Commission on Car Sery- 
ice under which each commissioner 
is to have charge of a specific feature 
of the work and the commission as a 
whole is to report to the Special 
Committee on Car Service Matters 
of the Association of Railway 
Executives, of which Daniel Willard 
is chairman, through W. L. Barnes, 
special assistant. 





New York Public Utilities Get 
More Coal 


During the week ending July 17 
the Brooklyn Edison Company re- 
ceived 32,000 tons of soft coal and 
gains were made by several other 
companies which resulted in placing 
New York public utilities above any 
immediate fear of a shutdown. The 
weekly report of the utilities filed 
with the Public Service Commission 
shows that under the pooling system 
all of them have enough coal to con- 
tinue normal operation for about 
fifteen days, with the prospect that 
improvement in the situation will 
continue. 
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How Gob Fires Are Fought and Prevented 


In Pictou County, Nova Scotia’ 


Crushed Pillars in Thick Seams Cause Many Gob Fires—Should Smoke Be 
Seen, No Time Is Lost in Sealing Up—In Reopening Care Is Taken to Keep 
Air from the Heated Area Which Might Cause a Rekindling of the Fire 


By F. E. NOTEBAERTt 
Stellarton, N. S. 


of Nova Scotia is underlaid with thick coal beds, 

some of which have been known and worked for 
many years. These include Foord bed, 40 ft. thick; the 
Cage Pit bed, 18 ft. thick; the Third Seam, which varies 
from 14 to 17 ft. in thickness, and the McGregor, the 
thickness of which at 
certain places exceeds 22 


. LARGE portion of the Pictou County coal field 


point they rise in a northerly direction at inclinations 
varying from level up to 90 deg., and in certain dis- 
turbed sections of the northern portion of the field they 
are completely reversed, the footwall resting on top and 
the hanging wall lying beneath the coal bed. 

The angle of dip, the thickness of the bed, the fact 
that the space left open 
by the working out of the 








ft. These four are the 
older measures and are 
known as the beds of the 
Stellarton district. Some 
of them have been worked 
for over one hundred 
years. 

When, in the winter of 
1915, a borehole was sunk 
by the Acadia Coal Co., a 
series of thirteen new 
beds were added to those 
already known. These as well as the upper ones are as 
a rule comparatively thick. They include one 21 ft. 
bed, one 283 ft. bed, one bed 20 ft. 4 in. in thickness, 
one bed 24 ft. 2 in. thick and one 23 ft. thick. These 
beds were found intermingled with thinner*ones, which 
have a thickness of 3 ft. 6 in., 5 ft. 6 ft. 2 in. and 
Att) 11" in. 











THIRTEEN SEAMS HAVE 232 FT. OF COAL 


Undoubtedly had this hole been sunk further, other 
beds would have been discovered, and had boring been 
continued still further on, the drill probably would have 
entered the Westville coal measures. These have often 
been considered as being of the same geological horizon 
as those of the Stellarton district but thrown in a south- 
westerly direction by a displacement of great amplitude, 
known as the McCullouch fault. The existence of this 
disturbance has never been proved. Without certain 
knowledge, although equally without doubt, the exist- 
ence of the much discussed McCullouch fault may be 
denied and the Westville seams accepted as being only 
a regular continuation of the series of Stellarton beds, 
thus adding an enormous tonnage of coal to that already 
known to exist in this district. 

The angle of dip of what might be called the main 
coal field of Pictou County is steep in comparison with 
that of the majority of.the Cape Breton measures. At 
the southern end of the Stellarton field the beds outcrop 
at an angle which varies from 21 to 23 deg., and dip 
northwardly until they reach a basin line. From that 





*Abstract of a paper read before the Mining Society of Nova 
Scotia, Glace iV and entitled ‘Fighting Mine Fires in 
Pictou County, Nova Bcotias” 


yActing general manager, Acadia Coal Co. 


In some mining regions the main problem is 
how to “bleed” the gobs of gas and ventilate 
them so as to lower the gas percentage. In 
the Stellarton country the gob must not be 


ventilated but must be kept air-free or other- 
wise progress will be rapid from gob-stink to 
gob-smoke and thence to a gob fire. 





coal is not flushed or 
filled require, almost nec- 
essarily a method of work- 
ing by room and pillar, 
retreating from the limit 
of the field toward the 
main slope, leaving a 
crushed area behind the 
working faces. 

As an immediate con- 
sequence of such a system 
a more or less important 
tonnage of coal is abandoned in the gob. This coal, 
being subjected to the heavy pressure of the roof, is 
crushed, and if the oxygen of the air is permitted to 
come in contact with this loose material for a sufficient 
length of time, much heat is sure to be generated. This 
ultimately will produce a gob fire. Such fires are fre- 
quent in the beds of the Stellarton district, or, more 
correctly, they would be frequent if special precautions 
were not taken. 

These precautions are of three kinds, namely: (1) 
Reduction in the quantity of combustible matter left 
crushed in the gob, the presence of which is the primary 
source of the fire; (2) reduction of the time of contact 
between the air (oxygen) and the crushed coal in the 
gob; (3) emergency measures consisting of heavy stop- 
pings that will permit of the isolation and sealing off of 
any sections or parts of sections threatened with or af- 
fected by fire. Such emergency measures naturally are 
expensive. Experience, however, has shown that they 
may be after all the cheapest and safest means of pre- 
venting gob fires or of extinguishing them when once 
they have started. 








WouLD FLUSH GoB IF CosT WERE MODERATE 


The amount of combustible matter left in the gob 
when working out thick beds can be reduced to an 
unimportant quantity only by flushing or hydraulic 
stowage. At the present time, however, it is questionable 
if in long slopes with an abnormally high cost of labor 
as compared with the selling price of coal the time has 
yet arrived when hydraulic gob flushing can be intro- 
duced in the Nova Scotia mines with financial profit. 
In the mines of Pictou County, however, the flushing 
system is and will be the only one by which, if all the 
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coal is recovered, gob fires can be completely avoided. 
It might be mentioned also, incidentally, that with 
hydraulic flushing, dust explosions will be things of the 
past. 


Two MEANS OF LESSENING GOB FIRES 


The most efficient means of reducing the contact of 
air with the crushed coal in the gob is to advance the 
working faces as rapidly as possible so as to bring the 





FIG. 1. 
Acting General Manager, Acadia Coal Co., Stellarton, N. S. 
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roof down. This also avoids filtration of air through the 
gob. It can be most advantageously accomplished by 
retreating toward the slope. By ascensional ventilation, 
in which the air is carried directly to the bottom of the 
pillar section and exhausted from its upper end with- 
out passage, through the gob, further assurance of free- 
dom from gob fires is secured. 

To reduce a prolonged contact of the air with the 
gob requires also that the gob resulting from the work- 
ing out of a pillar section be properly and completely 
sealed off so as to avoid, so far as possible, filtration 
of air into the gob and passage through it, with oxida- 
tion of the crushed coal found therein. 

It might be interesting to point out that although 
commonly described as being strongly liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, the coals of Pictou County, par- 
ticularly those of the Stellarton district, are only slightly 
subject to self-ignition. This is because of their low 
percentage of sulphur, which in most cases, does not 
exceed one per cent. 


SMOKE SHOWS THAT CONDITIONS ARE SERIOUS 


Yet, though all precautions are taken against gob 
fires, they nevertheless will occur sometimes. Usually 
the first indication of fire is a slight odor of coal dis- 
tillation. According to the nature of the bed and the 
general conditions causing the fire, the odor will persist 
for hours or for days, and cases have been known where 
it has persisted for weeks without showing any increase 
of temperature or any sign of smoke, which are the 
next indications of a gob fire. 

When smoke appears, conditions are always serious, 
because even if the bed is not liberating explosive gas, 
the distillation of coal with restricted amount of air 
will generate carbon monoxide, which is poisonous and 
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explosive. It is at this stage that good judgment should 
be exercised and a quick decision made. 

When smoke has made its appearance the tendency 
usually is to continue carrying out the dispositions which 
have been adopted in the earlier phases when the only 
indication of a gob fire was the odor of distillation. In 
many instances this plan may have been successful. __ 

Frequently, however, the fire has already been allowed 
to smolder too long. The heat has increased, and 
flames have made their appearance. Conditions then 
may be termed highly dangerous, as all the elements 
necessary to provoke an explosion are present. If con- 
ditions have unfortunately been allowed to develop thus 
far, two remedies yet remain, either one of which: has 
a large element of chance. The natural antidote for 
flames is water, applied by sprinkling or by flooding. 
Flooding the section where the fire is located usually 
will take much time, during which the fire continues to 
progress, kept alive by the action of the fan. Further- 
more flooding can be adopted only as an extreme 
measure. 

As a matter of fact it is almost always worse than 
a complete and forced abandonment, except in those 
cases where the flooding may be restricted to a small 
area. This is true because to the damage resulting 
from fire is added the destruction caused by the water, 
and after all the fire is not rapidly controlled. 

Sprinkling will in almost every case be a failure 
because the water will reach only the outside manifes- 
tations of the fire (the flames) without gaining access 
to the heart of the trouble, which is well inside the gob. 
Flaming gob fires have been successfully extinguished 
by sprinkling with water, and the officials supervising 
the work doubtless are still wondering why it was that 
the water put the fire out. A closer study might have 
shown that the steam generated when the water was 
thrown on the fire, as well as the carbon dioxide formed, 
were the deciding factors. 


FIRE IS RARELY SUPPRESSED BY SPRINKLING 


In most instances where sprinkling is employed fire 
will continue to gain in violence and make its appear- 
ance in many places throughout the affected district 
until conditions are so alarming that the mine has to be. 
abandoned. This abandonment means the stopping of 
the fan, but the natural ventilation, probably augmented 
by the heat from the heated zone, will still continue to 
carry a current of air through the mine to the vicinity 
of the fire. 

Then the only plan available is to seal off the mine at 
the main intake and to return and await developments.. 
This is naturally a serious and anxious time since all 
conditions and factors present favor the occurrence of 
a destructive explosion, which may result in loss of 
life even of those working on the surface around the 
mine mouth. 

It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to control con- 
ditions as soon as the first smoke makes its appearance. 
Even then danger is present, and a radical decision 
should be taken without hesitation, and the mine sealed 
off as tight as possible at the main intake and return. 
The purpose of this measure is the total exclusion of 
air, not only in the fire district but in the whole mine, 
and its replacement by gases, explosive or otherwise, 
the mixture of which will after a short time become 
inexplosive because of the lack of oxygen. 

As an illustration of how a mine atmosphere 
degenerates after being sealed an analysis of gas may 
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This mine, which has been in operation for nearly forty 
from spontaneous combustion. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE BANKHEAD OF THE ALBION COLLIERY 
years, has been the scene of many dangerous fires underground arising 


Only by sealing off old workings with unusual completeness can assurance be felt that a fire will 


not occur in the crushed pillars. 


be given which was taken from the slope mouth of one 
of the mines of the Acadia Coal Co. a few days after it 
had been sealed. This analysis was as follows: Carbon 
dioxide, 7.2 per cent; oxygen, 3.1 per cent; marsh gas 
(CH,) 31.4 per cent; nitrogen, 58.4 per cent. No car- 
bon monoxide was found. A few days later the content 
of oxygen had fallen to 0.86 per cent and a little later 
still to 0.42 per cent. 

The operation here referred to is the Albion Mine, 
which ever since its opening, away back in 1881, has 
been frequently afflicted with serious fires, almost all 
having arisen from one of the causes mentioned above. 


PILLARS OR CONCRETE STOPPINGS LEAKED 


The analyses just given were taken at a fire that 
occurred in 1917-1918. An old abandoned section of 
the Third Seam had been entirely isolated by a line of 
substantial concrete stoppings. Unfortunately, because 
of a special disposition of the ventilating current, these 
were subjected to a heavy water gage, and if it had not 





been for these stoppings the ventilation would have been 
short-circuited in large volume through the old section. 

Workings in an underlying bed had disturbed the 
stoppings in question and at almost every one of them 
an odor of distilling coal was perceived. This showed 
conclusively that most of the coal face in the section 
was affected by the heat arising from the oxidation of 
the coal. The air was penetrating the stoppings and 
even the coal itself. 

Naturally the first step taken was to reinforce all the 
concrete stoppings, and later to further strengthen and 
tighten the weaker ones. The odor of distillation would 
disappear for a few days, or even weeks, and then 
suddenly reappear at some other point. Finally, after 
about eight weeks of special watching without result, 
a slight cloud of smoke made its appearance at one of 
the bottom stoppings which was in process of reinforce- 
ment. 

The section affected had an area of 1,410,000 sq.ft., 
and much crushed coal had been left in it. The moment 



















FIG. 3. 


Albion 
Helmet Crew 


Information 
secured by these 
men in one day 
as to the lack of 
oxygen near the 
fire and the fail- 
ure of the air to 
mix with the me- 
thane and form 
an explosive mix- 
ture well repaid 
the company for 
their organiza- 
tion and training. 
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smoke was seen, decision was made to suspend any 
further reinforcement of the stoppings, to isolate the 
section and to surround with an atmosphere entirely 
deprived of oxygen, this body of smoldering coal, slowly 
but unquestionably developing into a fire. 


OXYGEN SOON FELL BELOW ONE PER CENT 


An analysis of the mine atmosphere already has been 
given, and it is now only necessary to state that after 
a short time the content of oxygen in the mine became 
less than one per cent, that of marsh gas amounted to 
about 36 per cent and that of carbon dioxide rose to 
between 7 and 8 per cent. Such a mixture made the 
extension or even the existence of fire impossible. 

But this mixture, efficient as it was to smother a fire 
and prevent its extension, could not neutralize or over- 
come the heat that had been generated by the first stage 
of the oxidation of the coal. The extent and importance 
of this heat was not and could not be known, as, for 
reasons already explained, at the first appearance of 
light smoke it had been decided to seal off the mine. 

It was considered, however, that the fire zone was of 
small extent, and after the reinforcement of the stop- 
pings warmth could be located at but one point and that 
was near the stopping where smoke had been observed. 
Basing a decision on similar experiences in the Pasieart 
was decided that, the mine having been closed for over 
thirty-six days, the temperature of any heated point 
had been brought down to the natural temperature of 
the strata surrounding the mine and the whole 
atmosphere in it. Apparently, however, the area of 
the zone that had been affected by the heat was far 
greater than had been estimated. That this was so may 
be judged from what follows. 

First, however, let a few words be said by the way of 
introduction. During the past six years conditions in 
the Pictou County coal fields have five times necessitated 
the reopening of mines that had been abandoned, either 
on account of fires which got beyond control or because 
of explosions and the fires that followed them. 

When re-entering mine workings under such condi- 
tions the Acadia Coal Co. has never made use of a fan. 
Each mine has had several outlets, all of which have been 
sealed up as tightly as possible, with the exception of 
the one by which the management purposed to re-enter 
the mine. A current of air or gas is certain to be set 
up in the burning mine regardless of the fact that there 
is but one opening. The slightest leakage in the stop- 
pings in the return airway if the intake be open, or in 
the intake if the return is open, will cause the cold and 
therefore heavy atmospheric air to drive off the light 
warm gas inclosed within the mine. 


NATURAL VENTILATION OccuRS IN ANY EVENT 


Even in the event that all the openings could be kept 
theoretically tight, with the exception of the one through 
which re-entry is to be made, a current will be set up. 
The cold air will travel down along the floor of the 
slope, displacing the warmer gas, which will escape by 
following the roof. 

During the re-opening operation, which is now to be 
described, we made an experiment. We reinforced all 
the surface stoppings, covering them with sand and clay, 
and we even covered part of the surface with the same 
material. Then we opened the main return-air slope 
lying alongside of the main airshaft. 

The first effect of this procedure was the emission of 
a large quantity of gas which flowed out of the full sec- 
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tion of the slope. After a short time a regular current 
was noted going in at the floor of the slope and coming 
out at the roof. 

After some hours the cold air gradually found its way 
into the mine, the whole section of the slope becoming 
an intake. A connection existed between the main 
return-air slope and the airshaft. A wood stopping was 
built below this point for the purpose of stopping the 
movement of the air. It had the effect of reducing the 
amount of fresh air coming down, but did not entirely 
stop it. 

In order to still further counteract this tendency, 
an opening with a cross section of 16 sq.ft. was made 
in the fan shaft with the expectation that the air 
instead of keeping on toward the mine would return up 
this shaft. Of a total quantity of 8,400 cu.ft. of air, 
the major portion went on into the mine, and men with- 
out apparatus could reach the stoppings that had been 
built in the main return slope. 

Finally, in a last effort to prevent the air from going 
down, the fan was started at 14 r.p.m. in order to draw 
the air up the fan shaft. Of a total quantity of 5,148 
cu.ft. of air at the slope mouth, 4,500 cu.ft. was found 
to be passing a point 25 ft. below the cross-cut be- 
tween the main slope and the main airshaft. All this 
air was entering the mine. 

This experiment shows the effect of natural ventila- 
tion in pitching beds. At first sight it would be evident 
that a state of equilibrium does not exist when light 
warm gases and cold heavy air are placed in contact. The 
quantities involved being large, with considerable dif- 
ference in temperature and density, a heavy exchange 
current or natural ventilation is certain to be set up and 
this will persist for a long time. 


HAVE TO CONSIDER NATURAL VENTILATION 


Consequently, when reopening mines the question of 
natural ventilation must be given serious consideration, 
especially in those cases where it is important that 
fresh air shall not gain access to places where fire may 
exist, because under such circumstances the fires will be 
apt to restart immediately. In such cases it is highly 
important to direct the natural current by short-circuit 
or new circuit away from any point where the oxygen 
in the air could and would cause damage. 

At the time of re-entering the Albion Mine in 
January, 1918, the first inrush of air, arising entirely 
from natural ventilation, amounted to 50,000 cu.ft. per 
minute. Both fans were then standing idle and every 
opening was closed except the main slope, through which 
re-entry was made. There were also a few boards taken 
off the fan shaft. 

In order to prevent this flow passing anywhere near 
the heated or burning area all fresh air had, by short- 
circuiting the main intake to the main return, to be 
deflected before it came near the fire zone. In this 
instance this had already been done when closing down 
the slope at the time of abandoning the mine. The 
short-circuit of the air current was established at a 
distance of 1,300 ft. from the fire. A short distance 
below this point a blanket of gas existed through which 
no one could pass without the aid of breathing 
apparatus. 

The mine was then allowed for three or four hours 
to clear itself of the great bulk of the gas which lay 
on the circuit just established which, as has been stated, 
was at every point at least 1,300 ft. above the fire zone. 
The ventilation being much reduced because of the 
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cooling effect of the circuit, and also because of the 
dilution of the gas in the return, the short-circuit at 


this point was shut off and another short circuit estab- 


lished farther down, only 460 ft. from the fire. 

The men, following the air circuit, reached a point 
where light smoke had been seen before the mine was 
sealed up. Here a strong odor of distillation was 
detected, and soon afterward this was followed by the 
smell of coal smoke. This discovery was most dis- 
appointing, because it left no doubt that the smoldering 
gob fire which had been surrounded by an atmosphere, 
carrying for thirty-six days less than one per cent of 
oxygen, had not been extinguished. A few hours later 
smoke again made its appearance, and for the same 
reason as before it was decided to close the mine and 
let it again fill with inert gas. 


HAD TO GIVE FIRE MoRE TIME TO DIE OvuT 
The mine had been opened for only eighteen hours, 
and all the different phases of re-entry had been carried 
out as scheduled. This attempt was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, since it followed four other successful re-openings 
carried on in exactly the same manner. In each of 


these cases one month of sealing had been considered 


sufficient not only to extinguish the fire but also to cool 
down the surrounding coal and strata. In some cases less 
than one month had sufficed for this purpose. 

Finally, after considering every contingency, such as 
the possibility of the section being connected with work- 
ings of some other bed, through subsidence which might 
have taken place between this seam and that underlying 
it, it was decided to proceed according to the same 
method as had been previously adopted but to keep a 
close control of the natural ventilation. Since the first 
attempt had shown that thirty-six days was not sufficient 
to cool down the fire zone, the new entry was made 
almost three months after the first one, and contrary 
to what had been done in that case the second attempt 
was made in several stages. 

The first of these included the establishment of a 
ventilation circuit as far as No. 4 level, 1,900 ft., and 
from there upward toward the surface in a separate 
ventilation slope, the idea being to keep the air current 
as far as possible from the fire zone. Instead of start- 
ing with a large amount of air, the current given by 
the natural ventilation at the start was only 10,000 cu.ft. 
per minute. This was ultimately increased to 21,000 
cu.ft. The composition of the mine atmosphere at the 
time of the start was: Carbon dioxide, 9.98 per cent; 
carbon monoxide, 0.89 per cent; oxygen, 1 per cent; 
methane, 42.6 per cent; nitrogen, 45.9 per cent. This 
atmosphere was highly favorable to fire extinction. 


OPEN Door To KEEP AIR FROM FIRE ZONE 


The program of the first day included the opening of 
a door on No. 5 level, 260 ft. from the seat of the fire. 
This door, having been previously left closed by mistake, 
allowed any ventilation passing below No. 4 level to 
reach the fire zone. In order to avoid sending the 
ventilation beyond No. 4 level, for we had determined 
to keep this part of the mine under gas, the door in 
question had to be opened by men in artificial breathing 
apparatus. The distance down the slope from the air 
station to the door was 940 ft. The men went down as 
far as the door, but found that a fall which had taken 
place prevented its being opened. 

At this stage a sample of gas taken from the slope 
at No. 5 level, 2,800 ft. from the portal, showed 17 per 
cent of oxygen. The mine having been opened for 
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almost ten hours, dilution of the gas by the air current 
was taking place. It was decided to end here this first 
stage of the operation and to let the mine fill up again 
with gas for a few days. This was done and after a 
short time a gas sample taken through the pipe at the 
slope mouth gave this analysis: Carbon dioxide, 10.9 per 
cent; carbon monoxide, 0.42 per cent; oxygen, 0.62 per 
cent; methane, 30 per cent; nitrogen, 59 per cent. 

A few days later we proceeded with the second stage 
of the program. This consisted in leveling off the fall 
which prevented the opening of the door at No. 5 level, 
also the closing by temporary wood partition of a small 
ventilation head next to the fire stopping. Natural 
ventilation was then established, 20,000 cu.ft. of fresh 
air per minute being admitted through the slope, but 
only down as far as No. 4 level. From this point the 
work which had been planned was accomplished by 
helmet men in an atmosphere containing only a small 
percentage of oxygen. These men worked 940 ft. from 
No. 4 level, which was the air station. This was prac- 
tically all that was done the first day, at the end of 
which the helmet men had levelled off the fall, opened 
the door referred to and closed up the ventilation head. 
After the mine had been opened for nearly twelve hours 
they took a sample of the gas almost against the fire 
stopping. This sample, being analyzed, much reassured 
us, because it was found to include carbon dioxide, 54 
per cent; oxygen, 10 per cent, and methane, 24.5 
per cent. 


FRESH AIR Dip Not MIx WITH METHANE 


The value of this information alone would fully justify 
the organization and training of a corps of apparatus 
men. This valuable information meant that all our 
previous work had, been successful in keeping an explo- 
Sive mixture away from the fire zone. Also that it was 
possible to work with restricted ventilation in close 
vicinity to the fire stopping for about twelve hours with- 
out permitting a mixing of air and methane such as 
would constitute an explosive mixture. 

At this stage it would have been quite possible to 
complete the program which included the building of a 
temporary stopping outside the one where on two dif- 
ferent occasions we had noted smoke, but before pro- 
ceeding to this last measure the whole mine was once 
more allowed to fill up with gas. Finally the last re- 
entry was made. Through the same procedure as 
before the air was permitted to enter the mine, and this 
time allowed to pass to No. 4 level, traveling down 
toward No. 5. Men without breathing apparatus, follow- 
ing the air, built the temporary stopping above men- 
tioned. The old stopping and all its surroundings were 
found to be perfectly cool, giving no indication of heat 
and no odor of. distillation. The building of the tempor- 
ary stopping was rapidly completed and immediately 
afterward the permanent concrete stopping was 
started. Success had been secured and once more the 
mine officials felt that their confidence in this system of 
smothering a fire was well justified. 


SEAL OFF GOB WITH A WATER SEAL 


In order to remedy the real cause for the fire, namely, 
infiltration of air through the coal in which the stop- 
pings are set which seal off the lower portion of the 
section, a system of pipes connected to a natural water 
supply keeps a head of a few of water all over the 
bottom portion of the section. The overflow taking 
place through the coal is the best proof that the air 
cannot again enter to feed the gob with oxygen. 
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How to Secure Life and Duty from Frame 
and Mechanism of Mine Locomotives 


Proper Care and Maintenance Greatly Reduce Operating Costs and In- 
crease the Life of Locomotives—Details of Operation and Inspection Are 
Highly Important in Securing Maximum Life and Satisfactory Service 


By W. T. CLARK* 


INE operators who have electric locomotives in 
M service for any length of time soon learn that 

proper care and maintenance will greatly reduce 
the cost of operation as well as the loss in production 
which is suffered whenever locomotives are out of 
service. As there are a large number of types and 
makes, the suggestions 
here set forth may not 





tracks, switches and curves. If steel tires or rolled-steel 
wheels are employed, they should be trued up in a 
lathe when the tread becomes worn flat or grooved, as 
otherwise they will damage the track. By careful elec- 
tric welding flat spots or grooves can often be filled in 
without removing the wheels from the locomotive. 

On machines where the 





apply to all, but they will 
be found applicable to 
most mine locomotives. 

It is advisable to give 
the locomotive a thorough 
inspection once a week 
‘and supplement this with 
a daily inspection of 
those parts which need 
most frequent attention, 
such as the brakes, jour- 
nal boxes, trolley poles, 
controllers and reels, if 
these latter devices are 
employed. It has been 
found desirable at a number of mines to appoint a 
regular oiler, whose duty it is to see that all parts 
of the locomotive are properly lubricated. It is better 
to make this the specific task of some one man than 
to leave it to the motorman. Such a definite assign- 
ment of duty results in a considerable saving in oil 
and lessens the likelihood that the insulation will be 
injured. 


1sm. 


LOCOMOTIVE FRAME MusT BE KEPT IN REPAIR 


Except in a wreck locomotive frames require little 
attention. The frame joints should be kept tight. Bolts 
finished all over should be used in reamed holes and the 
nuts should be kept tight. Any crack in the frame 
caused by a wreck should be repaired immediately. A 
crack if not repaired is apt to enlarge and allow move- 
ment of the frame, which will cause more rapid wear 
on other parts of the locomotive, such as wheel flanges, 
journal boxes and axles. If a crack caused by a wreck 
is large it is usually better to procure a new frame. If 
the frame is made of cast iron it can be repaired by 
using steel plates machine-bolted, cap-screwed or patch- 
bolted in place. If the frame is of cast steel, it is 
advisable to weld any crack that may develop, care 
being taken to clean it thoroughly before welding and 
to see that the frame is not distorted in the welding. 

If cast-iron wheels are used they should be replaced 
by new ones as soon as the chill is worn through at any 
point, as a wheel in this condition causes damage to 


*General engineer, Westinghouse Electric & ‘Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As a locomotive has no bedplate, the frame 
must perform the function that usually falls 
to that highly important part of any mechan- 
i For this reason its cracks must be 
mended and its joints kept tight. 
any coning effect and to divide equally the 
tractive effort between wheels, the drivers 
must be kept equal in diameter. 
gears should be kept tight on the axles and 


the motor suspension should be carefully 
watched, lest the motor fall on the track. 


end-thrust of the axle is 
taken between the wheel- 
hub and the journal-box, 
the wear at this point 
should be carefully 
watched. If the wheel- — 
hub is badly worn at the 
time the tire is changed, 
a new center should be 
used or the hub of the 
old center built up by 
applying a_ steel- plate 
washer so as to reduce 
the lost motion to one- 
sixteenth of an inch. If 
the journal-box is badly 
worn it should be replaced at the same time. If the 
journal-box is not worn too thin for safety, it may be 
shimmed. 


To SAVE WEAR KEEP WHEELS OF EQUAL RADIUS 


The life of wheels will depend on the character of 
the track, method of operation, manner of braking and 
quantity of sand used. The wheels on any axle should 
always be kept of equal diameter, for the cone effect of 
unequal wheels will cause rapid wear of the flanges and 
the track. If the wheels on the two driving axles are 
not of the same diameter the load will be divided 
unequally between the motors, the motor driving the 
larger pair doing more than its share of the work. It 
may happen that the service is such that sand is used 
principally in one direction of travel. In this case the 
leading wheels in that direction of operation will wear 
more rapidly and it is advisable to change the axles 
after each wheel turning so as to make the leading 
drivers of a slightly larger diameter. 

The axle diameter should be measured occasionally, 
as the axle may become worn in the bearing as a result 
of improper lubrication or worn brasses. The bearings 
should be kept smooth and the axle replaced before it 
gets so worn as to present danger of bending or 
breaking. 









To avoid 


Pinions and 
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WHAT TO WATCH IN LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS 


Journal boxes usually are designed for oil and waste 
lubrication. High-grade wool waste should be exclu- 
sively employed for packing, as cheaper grades do not 
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possess the proper resilience and consequently do not 
keep in close contact with the bearing surface. Further- 
more the capillary action is not as pronounced in the 
poorer grades and they will not carry as much oil to 
the bearing. Before packing the box the waste should 
be soaked in oil for twenty-four hours. Care should 
be taken not to use too much waste and not to pack it 
too tight in the box. 

The journal boxes should be examined daily to see 
that the waste bears against the axle and that it is not 
dirty or glazed. Dirty or glazed waste will not carry 












FIG. 2 


Journal Box Entirely 
Removed 


Remova! of the box is easy, and 
when that is done an inspection or 
a renewal of the packing or of a 
worn brass can be made without 
inconvenience or prolonged delay. 


the oil to the rubbing surfaces. The journal brasses 
should be replaced before they wear thin enough to 
split. No definite rule can be given for oiling journal 
boxes because of the large variety of types and capaci- 
ties of oil cellars and the variation in service conditions. 

Sufficient oil should be employed to give proper 
lubrication, but the use of more oil than necessary 
is wasteful. Where the thrust of the axle is taken 
between the wheel hubs and journal boxes, these bearing 
surfaces should be oiled occasionally to reduce the wear. 
It is also advisable to oil between the box and the 


pedestal gibs. 


On locomotives with the frame outside the wheel 
the journal boxes are more accessible for inspection and 
oiling. Furthermore outside frames permit the use 
of a type of box in which the thrust is taken between 
the end of the axle and the journal box lid instead of 
between wheel hub and end of box. This greatly 
increases the life of both the wheel hub and journal 
box. (See Figs. 1 and 2). j 

One of the most important details of operation is 
the daily inspection of the brakes, as the safety of the 
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operator of the locomotive, its brakeman and frequently 
that of the miner depends on their reliability. The 
brakes should be examined each morning to see that 
they are in condition for the day’s run and that they 
are properly aligned with the wheel tread. On the 
screw-type brake the slack at the dead lever should be 
taken up so that when the brakes are set the brake shaft 
will project at least an inch beyond the nut in the 
brake. When a turnbuckle is employed between levers, 
daily adjustments may be made thereon without 
adjusting the dead lever for some time. 
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Journal Box Cover 
Removed 

This cover takes the end thrust of 
the axle directly and so relieves 
the inner end of the journal box 
from stress and wear. This con- 
venience is rendered possible by the 
use of the outside frame. 











Threads on the shaft and nut should be examined 
to determine whether they are worn and in danger of 
stripping. Pins and levers should be kept free from 
mud, which may clog the action of the brake sufficiently 


to cause uneven wear on the brake shoes. When the 
brake shoes become worn and require renewal it is 
preferable to replace all the shoes at once. In case one 
or two are much more worn than the others, the shoes 
new shoes 
should be put on one pair of wheels and the partly worn 
ones on the other. If the shoes on a pair of wheels are 
not worn evenly the brake will not operate properly. 

When operating a brake pressure should be applied 
according to the locomotive speed—high speed requiring 
heavy pressure. The pressure should be reduced as 
the locomotive slows down. Otherwise the brake will 
lock the wheels, causing them to skid. Skidding reduces 
the braking effect and also wears flat spots on the treads. 
Sand increases the braking effect, but if the wheels lock 
and skid, it causes much more rapid wear. 

The springs of the journal boxes are designed to 
protect the equipment from shock and afford comfort 
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IDIRES Be 


The spring arrangement is such as to put equal pressure upon all wheels. 


to the operator. A broken spring should be replaced 
immediately, as a locomotive thus crippled will not ride 
smoothly and has a greater tendency to jump the track. 
Furthermore the breakage of one spring throws greater 
stress on those remaining and makes them more likely to 
fail. 

Only clean, dry sand should be used in the sand boxes, 
if trouble from clogging valves and sand pipes is to be 
avoided. If for any reason the sand in the box gets 
wet, it should be immediately cleaned out and replaced 
with dry sand. The sand pipe should be kept in proper 
place so that the sand will fall on the rail in front of 
the wheel. Sand should be used only when necessary to 
accelerate a heavy load or in hauling on a steep grade. 

Excessive use of sand has a tendency to cause dust 
and grit to work into the bearings of the locomotive and 
motors, causing rapid wear. Care should be taken in 
filling sand boxes to avoid spilling the sand over the 
journal boxes, gear cases, motors, etc., as sand so spilled 
may reach the bearing surfaces and cause damage. 


SAND SHOULD BE CLEAN AND IN PLACE 


One-half of the gear case should be removed at 
frequent intervals and the gear and pinion inspected. It 
will depend on the locomotive construction and on the 
conditions in the mine as to whether it is better to 
remove the upper or the lower half of the case. If 
the pinion is worn unevenly it is a sign that the axle 
caps need tightening or that the axle bearings need 
renewal. 


REPLACE PINIONS BY BOILING WATER METHOD 


Pinions should be replaced as soon as they become 
badly worn, as in this condition they cause increased 
wear on the gears and are likely to strip. The best 
method of obtaining a tight fit of the pinion is to use 
the hot-water method in its application. The follow- 
ing precautions should be taken, whether the pinion is 
to be driven to place or applied by the hot-water method. 

Both shaft and pinion bore should be cleaned and 
freed from burrs or swelling. The pinion bore should 
be in contact with at least three-fourths of the sur- 
face of the shaft and should fit properly over the key. 
The hot-water method consists of heating the pinion in 
boiling water for from thirty to sixty minutes, depend- 


A HEAVY SIX-DRIVER TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVE FOR USE WHERE HEADWAY IS LOW 


A broken spring destroys this balance. 


ing on the bore of the pinion. When the pinion has 
reached the temperature of the boiling water, it should 
be removed and the bore quickly wiped clean. Before 
the pinion has had time to cool it should be tapped to 
place with a heavy copper hammer or with a 6 to 8-lb. 
sledge, using a wood or copper block between it and the 
pinion. This sledging is not resorted to in order to 
secure a driving fit but to make sure that the pinion 
is home and well seated. Three or four taps around 
the pinion should be sufficient. The pinion nut with its 
lock washer should then be screwed on tight. To pre- 
vent rusting and to assure a clean surface of contact, 
washing soda should be added to the heating bath—a 
quarter of a pound of soda to five gallons of water. 


LOOSE GEAR MAy Do LOCOMOTIVE MUCH DAMAGE 


Gears whether split or solid should be kept tight on 
the axle. Unless the gear is kept rigidly in place it will 
rapidly ruin the key and axle, and may break the pinion 
and cause further damage. In putting on a split gear 
eare should be taken to have the key fit tight in the 
axle and in the sides of the gear keyway, but there 
should be #:- to s-in. clearance between the top of 
key and bottom of gear keyway. 

The sharp edges of the key should be removed with a 
file, so that they will not interfere with the fillet in the 
bottom of the keyway. If the gear is placed as tightly 
as possible on axle and key, and the bolts after a few 
days’ operations are tightened a second time, little diffi- 
culty from loose gears will be experienced. However, 
trouble is always likely to occur from split gears. Solid 
gears are preferable, as they have a much longer life 
and do not come loose on the axle. They will outlast 
at least two sets of tires or rolled-steel wheels. 

Gear cases should be kept supplied with a liberal — 
amount of heavy oil or grease. Joints in such cases 
should be kept tight and if broken repaired immediately. 
It is better to run without gear cases than to operate 
with loose or broken ones, as the dirt which gets between 
the gear teeth because of loose or broken cases will 
cause more rapid wear than that which gets into the 
mesh when no cases are used. The practice of running 
without gear cases shortens the life of the gears, as 
without them gears cannot be lubricated properly. 

The motor suspension should be inspected regularly. 
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Any failure in the suspension, which drops a motor to 
the track, is likely to cause a serious accident. Any 
broken suspension springs should be replaced at once. 
Such breakage usually results from an open circuit in 
the resistance on one or two notches, loose gears, or 
improper handling of the controller, 


Iron Conductors for Interior Wiring* 
BY Ss. De HARLEY 


St. Louis, Mo. 

ENERAL opinion appears to be that there is no 
probability of iron ever being considered as a 
material -for conductors for interior wiring in the 
United States; at least not for some time to come. An 
iron conductor is difficult to solder effectively and even 
if protected by the best-known methods may be subject 

te corrosion. This would be fatal in concealed work. 
Iron wire is being used to some extent in America 
for high-voltage transmission lines and in this service 
is apparently satisfactory. Where used: for high-tension 
transmission conductors it can always be inspected 
readily and is invariably of such large section that 
failure by corrosion is not likely to occur until the con- 
ductors have been in service for a long period. If iron 
wires were used for inside work, in order to provide 
the same conductivity—that is, afford the same voltage 
drop—they probably would have to be at least seven 


times the size of the copper conductors now used. 
*Copyrighted 1920. 


Rosedale Mine Submits This Entry-Driving 
—Let Us Have Yours 


T the Cambria Steel Co.’s Rosedale Mine (Nos. 5 
and 6) between Jan. 6 and June 15 two headings 
7 x 10 ft. in cross section were driven an aggregate of 
2,976 ft. The coal is 3 ft. thick and consequently 4 ft. 
of rock had to be removed. The only machinery used 
was a Goodman shortwall mining machine and two 
jackhamers. The average advance per entry per week 
for the 23 weeks was 64.7 ft. or 21.56 yd. From June 8 
to June 15 a distance of 88 ft. was driven in one head- 
ing and 90 ft. in the other. 
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Mine Door Set Automatically Into 
Action by Weight of Trip 


A Mule, Two Men, a Mine Car or a Locomotive Pass- 
ing Over the Approach Platform of the Door Will 
Depress It and Throw the Door Open 


IKE many another mechanical device, the automatic 
mine door has been much criticised because of 
lack of simplicity and of rigid construction. An im- 
proved type of automatic mine door, recently patented 
by J. J. Sabin, of Coupeville, Wash., was installed during 
January, 1920, in the mine of the Sabin Coal Mining 
Co. at Herrin, II. 

The accompanying illustrations show this device in 
some detail and give an idea of its rugged construction 
and the small amount of attention which its mainten- 
ance demands. The doors are operated by gravity. 
When a locomotive, mine car or other sufficiently heavy 
weight approaches the door the mine track is depressed. 
For this purpose, the track approach upon either side 
of the door is well floored with heavy oak planking. A 
mule or two men approaching the door have sufficient 
weight to depress the elevated track and cause the door 
to open. 

The mechanism operating this door consists of a pair 
of right- and left-hand spirally slotted extra-heavy pipe 
columns. The spirals are placed in the lower end of the 
uprights, and through them passes a 3-in. horizontal 
shaft, supporting the track. This is clearly shown in 
one of the cuts. To the end of this shaft is attached a 
s-1n. flexible wire cable which passes over a differential 
sheave supported by the door frame. From this sheave 
are suspended counterbalance weights. When the 
doors are closed these weights raise the tracks approxim- 
ately 6 in. The rail approaches to the door are 24 ft. 
long on one side and 30 ft. on the other. The inclina- 
tion of the track floor, therefore, is almost negligible. 

When a motor or mule approaches the door the weight 
on the elevated track depresses the horizontal crossbar, 
causing the doors to open and remain in this position 
until the moving weight passes through and leaves the 













Locomotive 
Opening 
Doors 


The weight of a 
moving trip upon 
the track approach 
causes the doors to 
open. After the 
trip has passed, the 
doors close under 
the action of a 
counterweight. Any 
weight sufficiently 
heavy to raise the 
counterweights will 
open the doors. 
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platform on the far side. When the track is depressed 
it rests upon a solid support. The track is thus able to 
carry the heaviest mine locomotive. As soon as the 
weight is removed from the track, the counterbalance 
weights lift it to its original position and close the 
doors. 


DISPENSES WITH LEVERS AND SPRINGS 


It will be clearly seen that in the throwing of these 
doors it is unnecessary to operate levers, springs or 
any other mechanical devices, and the human element 
is not relied upon in the least. This renders the door 
automatic in every sense of the word. The rails are 
securely held in place by. the use of heavy steel ties 
placed about 2 ft. apart, making the track markedly 
rigid and safe. On top of these ties, which extend 
about 12 in., outside of the rail, a heavy oak floor is 





Locomotive 
Not Needed 


Two men are 
heavy enough to 
operate the open- 
ing mechanism at 
least far enough to 
permit their pass- 
age. A mule is 
sufficiently heavy 
to open the doors 
wide. This view, 
being taken from 
the rear of the 
door, shows’ the 
counterweights on 
which operation 
depends. 
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Doors Closed 


The two doors 
meet in a V and 
open outward, in 
this case toward 


the observer. An 
auxiliary or man 
door may be seen 


to the left of the 
main or trip doors. 
The operating 
mechanism is on 
the opposite side of 
the door and con- 
cealed by the 
jambs. 


placed. Coal or other material is thus prevented from 
getting under the track and interfering with the proper 
operation of the door. A cone is placed in the lower 
portion of each of the spiraled columns, and this pre- 
vents coal from accumulating in them. 

On account of the nice balancing of this door a loco- 
motive at slow speed will throw it wide open by the 
time it has traveled a distance of 6 or 8 ft. upon the 
track approach. At a speed of twelve to fifteen miles 
per hour a locomotive has a clearance of 5 or 6 ft. on 
the opened door. The operation of the doors depends 
upon gravity only and the weight does not have to be 
great. Hence a mule, either drawing cars or without 
them, can depress the track and pass through safely. 

This device, as above stated, has been patented by the 
inventor and is manufactured by the Egyptian Iron 
Works at Murphysboro, III. 
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Speed-Reduction Gear Regulates 
Speed of Machine to Fit Need — 


By This Device a Motor Shaft Can Be Made to Drive 
Shaft of a Machine in Direct Line with It at 
Any Predetermined Speed Ratio 


ITH equipment of various kinds in and about the 

mine a gear reduction is often found necessary. 

Such gears must often be introduced between the ven- 

tilating fan and the motor which drives it, between 

picking tables and their driving motors, and upon con- 
veyors, pumps, jigs and other devices. 

The means commonly employed for securing changes 

in rotational velocity are belts, gears—spiral, bevel and 


SSC 


he 





CROSS SECTION OF THE GHAR 


This particular gear is triple, that is, three distinct gears are 
inclosed within one case, forming one unit. This gives a high 
reduction between the driving and driven shafts. 


herringbone—sprocket chains and more recently the 
silent chain drive. Where the driving and driven shaft 
extend at right angles to each other, either the bevel 
gear or the worm gear is sometimes used to good effect. 

Where, however, it is advantageous to keep the driv- 


‘ing and driven shafts in the same line, the James re- 


ducing gear offers a ready solution to the problem. 
This gear, as may be seen in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is much more compact than those of the ordinary 
type and there is the further advantage that the gear 
wheels accomplishing the reduction operate in a contin- 
uous bath of oil. 

The driving shaft, operating at high speed, carries 
on the inside of the casing a pinion, about which and 
carried upon steel pins fastened into a disk concentric 
with the pinion are three idlers. These are spaced equi- 
distantly and mesh with an internal gear as large as the 
diameter of the casing will permit. 

The disk, which revolves under the action of the 
idlers, also carries a pinion which meshes with a second 
set of idlers, which in turn mesh with a second internal 
gear. This construction is carried out until the de- 
sired speed reduction is attained. The last disk of the 
series actuates not a pinion but the driven shaft. The 
whole apparatus may be seen in sections in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

It will be at once perceived that this construction, 
while extremely simple, may be arranged to give almost 
any desired speed reduction. The ratio between the 
speeds of the driving and driven shaft in this device as 
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now manufactured may be anything from 1 to 4 up to 
1 to 1,600. It is, of course, seldom that this latter and 
extreme ratio is either necessary or desirable. 

It can, nevertheless, be obtained in a device of this 
kind composed of only four of these concentric speed- 
reducing elements. It is sometimes advisable to com- 
bine this device with the ordinary worm-gear reduc- 
tion. Thus a high-speed motor, say one operating at 
1,800 r.p.m., could be arranged to drive a picking table 
where the speed of the apron is, say, 50 ft. per min. and 
the speed of the driving sprocket is roughly 4 r.p.m. 

The compact size of this gear reduction renders it 
advantageous for application upon the same bedplate as 
the motor. It seldom exceeds in bulk the machine to 
which it is attached, and the use of an extended bed- 
plate facilitates the operation of both machines while 
adding rigidity to the base. 

This gear reduction has thus far been but seldom 
applied to the machinery in use in the coal-mining indus- 
try. The device has, however, been given a thorough 
tryout in other industries where reliability is highly 
important, and it has proved entirely successful. There 
appears, therefore, to be no good reason why it should 
not attain equal results in the coal industry, where a 
compact, comparatively fool-proof, reliable gear reduc- 
tion of large ratio is desirable. The speed-reduction 
gear here described is manufactured by the D. O. James 
Mfg. Co., of 1120 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Metal Gaskets Should Not Be So Large As 


[Lo Extend to the Flange Bolts* 


By T. R. Morris 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HERE a metal gasket is used in the flange joint 
between two pipe lengths it should be of relatively 
small diameter and placed within the bolts as shown 
in the accompanying illustration at the right. At the left 

is shown the incorrect method. 
The reason that the practice suggested at right is the 
preferable one is this: Where the gasket is of small 


Gasket, Metal Gaskef 





INCORRECT 
THE TWO TYPES OF GASKETS 


CORRECT 


area the unit pressure—that is, the number of pounds 
per square inch—imposed on it when the bolts are tight- 
ened is much greater than if it has a large area. Thus 
a gasket of small diameter is “squeezed” tighter in 
the joint, with the same pressure on the bolts, than a 
gasket of large diameter. 

Where rubber or some similar yielding material is 
used for the gasket it may be made as shown at left. 
The bolts hold the gasket in place and the unit pres- 
sure imposed on it, where it is of one of the softer 
materials, is sufficient to insure a tight joint. 


*Copyright, all rights reserved. 
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Why Boiler-Feed Pump Gives Better 
Service Than an Injector* 


Injectors Are Perfect Devices as far as Using the Heat 
in Steam Is Concerned, But They Cannot 
Handle Hot Water 


By T. H. GREEN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HEN an injector is used as a pump for raising 
W\ and forcing water, and only as a pump, it is 
highly inefficient inasmuch as it requires about five 
times as much steam—or coal—as an ordinary single 
or duplex steam pump would employ to do the same 
work. Hence as a device for merely lifting or moving 
water the injector, from an economic standpoint, is 
entirely out of the running. 

But it is a fact that the injector imparts to the water 
which it pumps all of the heat of the steam which it 
uses in pumping water. In the foregoing statement the 
minor, almost inappreciable, radiation losses that ac- 
tually and unavoidably occur are disregarded. Hence 
from a thermal standpoint the injector is 100-per cent 
efficient. But the heat which it imparts to its feed 
water is heat from live steam, and only water that orig- 
inally is relatively cold can be injected, whereas with 
the pumps of other types used for boiler feeding the 
feed water itself may be hot, having been heated pre- 
viously by exhaust steam. 


INJECTOR HAS MANY LIMITATIONS 


The injector cannot, in practice, handle effectively 
water at temperatures exceeding about 100 deg. F. 
This means that it cannot be used advantageously upon 
water that has been previously heated in a feed-water 
heater. Consequently this device cannot be employed 
at all with an open feed-water heater. It may be used, 
however, with a closed heater installed between the 
injector and the boiler. 

An injector will not start when served by a steam 
pressure much lower than that for which it was de- 
signed. Assuming that the device is started on the 
pressure for which it was built, if the impressed pres- 
sure increases or decreases materially the injector will 
cease to work. Nor will it start again automatically 
upon resumption of the steam pressure at which it 
originally started and for which it has been temporarily 
adjusted. To cause it to start again to pump water, the 
operator must manipulate anew the starting and ad- 
justing levers. 


ABANDON INJECTOR AND SAVE EXHAUST HEAT 


Furthermore, material change in the level of the suc- 
tion water being handled will cause the injector to cease 
operation. This necessitates a new adjustment and a 
new start. In many instances when an injector has 
been working and has become hot, if for any reason it 
stops or is stopped, it cannot be re-started until it has 
been duly cooled by sousing it with cold water. Ob- 
viously all of the above disadvantages restrict the de- 
sirable application of the injector for boiler-feed serv- 
ice. On the other hand, the simplicity, small space 
occupied, absence of moving parts and low first cost of 
the injector render its use desirable under certain con- 
ditions. 





*Copyright; all rights reserved 
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The injector is uneconomical in an application where 
an exhaust-steam feed-water heater can be employed. 
This is a general statement. Hence injectors are or- 
dinarily provided only on locomotives and traction 
engines and upon small portable boiler-engine units 
where the use of a feed pump and feed-water heater 
might not be desirable or feasible. It makes an ex- 
cellent standby, however, even on large stationary 
boilers, to be used only in time of emergency such as 
the failure of the regular boiler-feeding equipment. 

The injector is just about as economical from a coal- 
consumption standpoint as an ordinary steam pump 
that feeds cold water to the boiler. The following table 
discloses at a glance the economies of the situation. 
RELATIVE ECONOMIES OF THE INJECTOR AND OF BOILER-FEED 


PUMPS OF DIFFERENT TYPES 
(Re-arranged from data by D. C. Jacobus) 





Relative Relative 
Coal Saving 
Consump- in Coal 





Equipment Used for Forcing Feed Water Into Boiler tion (Per cent) 
Direct-acting steam pump receiving water at 60 deg 
F. and forcing it into boiler at 60deg.............. 
Injector, receiving water at 60 deg., heating it to 
150 deg. and forcing it into boiler at that tempera- 
PAITO S65 i's cute poayoncreene- cake’ situs Geese tena ark ean 


“1.000 0.0 


No Feed- 
Water 
Heater 


0.985 125 


Injector, receiving water at 60 deg.; water after 
passing through injector is heated from 150 deg. to 
200 deg. in feed-water heater before being forced 
INUO.DOUMCL So ge 6: sx0 aie shoe cle cs oe 


0.938 6.2 


Direct-acting steam pump receiving water at 60 
deg., which, after passing through pump, is heated 
to 200 deg. in feed-water heater before being forced 
into boilers). . \.:.<aaher. 0. een ole 


Geared power pump mechanically driven by engine, 
receives water at 60 deg., which, after passing 
through pump, is heated to 200 deg. in feed-water 
heater before being forced into boiler............... 0.868 


On879 7 Za 


With Feed-Water Heater | 
(which utilizes exhaust 
steam from engine) 


13.2 
Note—Water fed into boiler operating at 80 lb. per square inch gage 


pressure. Pump has a duty of 10,000,000 ft.-lb. per pound of coal when 
no heater is used. 


Converting a Magnetic Compass Into an 
Ifficient Galvanometer* 


By R. W. CRAWFORD 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NEAT and effective galvanometer that may be used 
in many interesting electrical experiments can 
be assembled as suggested in Fig. 1. To make this 
galvanometer there are required: (1) A good pocket 
compass, (2) a block of white pine or other soft wood, 
(3) about 22 ft. of No. 20 copper wire, either cotton or 
silk insulated, (4) four copper washers, and (5) two 

round-head wood screws. 
The wooden block is cut to the form shown in Fig. 2, 






Depression 
for Compass Center'on whch 


Mire ts 
( ‘ 





About 22F% 
N920 Insulated 
Wire. 


DETAILS OF GALVANOMETER 
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making a bobbin on which the wire may be coiled and 
providing a depression such as will just contain the 
pocket compass. Next the insulated wire is wound on 
the ceriter or bobbin as shown in Fig. 1. Each of the 
ends of the wire is brought out to a binding post made 
with a round-head wood screw and two copper washers. 
In using this galvanometer it must always be placed 
(Fig. 1) in such a position that when no current is 
flowing through the coil the compass needle will rest 
exactly parallel with the turns of wire on the core, 

It should be noted that in a device of this kind satis- 
factory results are seldom obtainable with a cheap com- 
pass. To be reasonably accurate and sensitive the 
compass should be of relatively large diameter, the 
needle should be strongly magnetized and should be 
supported cn a good jeweled pivot. It is probably im- 
possible to buy a compass of much value for this work 
for less than a dollar. 
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As already mentioned in this article, bins, in order to 
dry the coal properly, should be equipped for unloading 
from the top down. Such an equipment costs more than 
do driers, and if ground space is at a premium the 
comparison in savings effected is even more in favor of 
the centrifugal machine. The use of driers also reduces 
the important item of settling tanks to a minimum, as 
all the fines and sludge are taken care of from the outset. 

Experiments conducted on the first type of drier that 
I designed taught me that the use of scrapers would 
increase the settling area needed to such proportions 
that economical operation would be almost impossible. 
Furthermore, the reduced efficiency of the imperfectly 
dried coal and the loss of fine coal, with the lack of 
uniformity in the moisture of the dried product, so 
added to the expense of conducting draining bins that 
they made the need for a better type of drier a real 
necessity. 





Carbon Blisters and Carbon Threads Are 
Said To Be Evidence of Good Coke 


Undecomposed Hydrocarbons at the Bottom of the Oven 
Rise Into the,Fierce Glow;of the Upper Part of the Charge, 
Where They Split, Leaving Pure Carbon on the Coke Faces 


OKE frequently has ‘‘metallic silvery” carbon de- 

posits either in the form of solid blisters or hair- 

like threads. These deposits are found quite often 
in the beehive product and not infrequently in coke made 
in the byproduct oven, and they are usually taken as 
evidence that the coke is good and well-burned. 

These deposits of excess carbon are in beehive ovens 
usually found near the top of the coke layer close to 
the oven walls or anywhere adjacent to the well-defined 
gas channels or fissures which develop in the charge 





during the carbonization period. Rarely, if ever, is this 
characteristic found in the lower portion of the coke 
mass, that is in the so-called ‘“‘black-butts” section. 
Since the carbonization process in the beehive oven 
proceeds from the top downward through the coal 
charge the temperature of the top layers is consider- 
ably higher than that of the lower layers. Accordingly, 
in the lower portion there is, especially in the early 
stages of coking, a copious evolution of undecomposed 
coal hydrocarbons which, ascending through the avail- 





METALLIC BLISTERS OF CARBON AND THREADS, SOMETIMES DULL AND THIN, SOMETIMES LUSTROUS AND 
THICK, OFTEN OCCUR ON COKE 


‘Coarse threads can be seen on the upper left-hand part of the coke mass and blisters in many places. 
fine hair but the illustration fails to reveal it 


Probably there is some 
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able openings and fissures, are deposited upon the 
upper layers and are there decomposed by coming in a 
reducing atmosphere into the reflected heat from the 
oven dome and into the radiated heat from the sur- 
rounding incandescent sections of coked coal. 

Undoubtedly other factors affect the formation of 
bright carbon spots, such as the percentage of volatile 
matter in the coal, the richness of its tar and aromatic 
hydrocarbons, the uniformity of temperatures and the 
general coking conditions. The time of the coking 
period also has to be taken into account, as it is reason- 
able to assume that more solidified carbon hairs would 
be found in a 96-hour charge than in a charge of either 
72 or 48 hours’ duration. 

Upon analysis these silvery carbon sections show a 
higher percentage of fixed carbon than the regular prod- 
uct. It might be surmised that as the carbon in this 
form is extremely hard, investigation would prove it to 
be of a polymerized nature. 

Coke having carbon blisters and hairs of the kind 
so plainly shown in the illustration when in the upper 
regions of a blast furnace will resist dissolution in the 
ascending hot gases and retard wind penetration in 
the coke burden near the tuyeres. 


If a Mine Dam Gather Refuse Be- 
hind It, How Can It Be Cleared ? 


Such a Dam Can Be Safely Built with a Manhole, 
Filled with a Pine Plug Removable 
by Use of a Jack 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

N ONE of the mines in the anthracite region of 

Pennslyvania a unique and highly efficient mine dam 
has been installed. This is so arranged that access 
can be had to its inner or rear face, if for any reason 
such access is necessary. But, although an opening to 
the rear of the dam is provided, it is so arranged that 
this opening may be closed, and then the structure is 
to all intents and purposes as strong as if it were built 
of solid masonry. 

The accompanying illustration shows the details. of 
construction. The dam is built of brick in the form of 
an arc with a radius of 8 ft. It is 9 ft. in thicknegs, 
- projects into the wall of the heading a distance of 2 ft. 
and into the roof and floor a distance of 10 in. Through 
the dam near the bottom extend two cast-iron wood- 
lined pipes, one having a diameter of 14 in. and the other 
a diameter of 4 in. and both are equipped with valves 
so that the water can be drawn off if necessary. 

The main advantage of this dam, however, lies in the 
manhole that has been provided and the means that 
have been employed for its closure. Extending through 
the dam is a round tapering hole 16 in. in diameter at 
one end and 25 in. in diameter at the other. This is 
fitted with a white-pine plug that completely fills the 
hole. In the upper or rear side of the dam is built a 
receiver so that when this plug is pushed out of the 
hole it will be deposited upon this structure instead 
of falling to the ground. The construction of this 
device is well shown in the illustration and needs no 
further description. 

In front of the dam a buttress is built to hold the jack 
which is used when it is necessary to remove the plug. 
The details of this buttress also are shown and it needs 
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no further comment. When it becomes necessary to 
get behind the dam a jack-is placed with one end against 
the plug and the other bearing upon the buttress. The 
plug may then be pushed back by the jack, and deposited 
upon the platform provided for its reception. 
After access has been gained through the plug hole to 
the upper fall of the dam and the needed work or 











Buttress tordack 
when removing ere 
Pug RS 


) ae 
Section Through Dam 
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Plan of Dam 
DETAILS OF THE DAM 


This shows clearly how the water wedges the plug into place and 
how this plug may be removed by means of a jack when the 
pressure of the water is removed. 


inspection has been completed, all that is necessary to 
close the dam again is to pull the plug forward into 
place and the rising water will soon push it securely 
home, completely sealing the dam. 
This whole device is simple and easily taken care of. 
In some places a mine dam is installed merely to hold 
water back, and it matters little if dirt accumulates 
behind it. In such a case a plug like this may be — 
omitted. The main purpose in using the plug is to 
render it possible to get behind the dam to remove 
accumulations of dirt which otherwise might block the 
valves or pipes which extend through the structure. 


Springfield District Has Lost Many Men ~ 


CCORDING to John J. Watt, secretary-treasurer of 
subdistrict No. 4 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, few recruits are being obtained for the 
occupation of coal mining. His subdistrict comprises 
mines in Springfield and the immediate vicinity. Mr. 
Watt declares that there has been a decrease of more 
than 2,400 mine workers in the subdistrict in the last 
three years, although the area covered by the sub- 
district has been slightly enlarged. 

His figures show that at present there are 9,100 
paid members of the United Mine Workers in this dis- 
trict though there were nearly 12,000 members three 
years ago, when the territory was smaller. The indus- 
trial centers where the mine workers can obtain steady 
employment in steel mills and automobile factories have 
attracted the men from the mining-communities. 


Coal Age Index 


HE indexes to Coal Age are furnished free to all 

who ask for them. The index for the first half of 
1920 will shortly be ready for distribution, and a copy 
can be had by addressing a postcard to the Subscription 
Department of Coal Age. 
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Review of Williamson and Pike County Strike 
To Secure an Agreement with the Union 
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A Few Evictions Have Occurred—Union Hopes to Extend Opera- 
_ tions from this New Focus of Unionism Toward McDowell Field— 
Operators Assert 36 Per Cent of Mines Are in Full Operation 


(W. Va.) region to recognize the union in that 

field,a strike order was issued by the officials of 
district 17 on Tuesday, June 29, calling all miners who 
had become affiliated with the United Mine Workers or- 
ganization in Mingo County, West Virginia, and in Pike 
County, Kentucky, on a strike, to become effective 
Wednesday, June 30. As a result approximately 6,000 
mine workers employed in the counties named laid 
down their tools. 

The strike call applied to practically all the miners of 

Mingo County and to about 1,000 other miners employed 
largely by the West Virginia corporations on the Ken- 
tucky side of Tug River, in Pike County, Kentucky. 
' Although during the last two months most of the 
miners had been induced to become affiliated with the 
United Mine Workers organization, there had been no 
cessation of operations except at two or three places, but 
when C. H. Keeney, president of district 17, called a con- 
ference of the affiliated miners to be held at Williamson 
on Wednesday and Thursday, June 23 and 24, for the 
purpose of formulating demands to be made upon the 
operators and when the operators on their part declined 
to enter into the conference after being requested by offi- 
cers of the union to do so, it became apparent that a 
strike would be called immediately. 


Us. the failure of the operators of the Williamson 


HOPE BY STRIKE TO GET UNION RECOGNITION 


The union officials declared that they desired the con- 
ference for the purpose of negotiating a wage agree- 
ment. Of course as attendance upon the conference 
referred to would have involved in effect the recogni- 
tion of the union, operators declined to attend it, and the 
strike was called. It is stated that an effort was made 
by the U. S. Department of Labor through one of its 
officials, Charles Kerwin, to avert the strike if possible, 
but Keeney, president of the district, refused to post- 
pone it. 

Federal mediators in endeavoring to settle the con- 
troversy between the miners and operators say that 
the object of the Government was to prevent any cessa- 
tion of production. ‘The operators stated they had a 
similar purpose in resisting the unionization of their 
mines. They contend that they would be in a better 
position to maintain and increase production if the 
miners were not organized, calling attention to the fact 
that during the November and December strike of 
union miners it was the Williamson and other non-union 
fields which prevented the country from being frozen 
into submission to the miners’ demands by a complete 
stoppage of coal production. 

Claims are made by officials of district 17 that many 
families have been evicted from their homes in Mingo 
and Pike counties since the work of organization began. 
However, evictions in Mingo County have occurred at 
only a few operations. In most cases when mine work- 
ers joined the union they were permitted to continue 
to work and to occupy company houses. There has been 
nothing to indicate, so far, that there will be wholesale 


evictions or any evictions at all even though miners, 
being in idleness, probably will not be able to pay the 
rental on the houses they occupy. There are three tent 
colonies occupied by the mine workers who were for- 
merly in the employ of some of the companies in the 
Mingo and Pike county fields. It is alleged that efforts 
have been made by operators to secure miners from the 
outside with a view to continuing operations despite the 
strike, but little credence is given to the report. 


SAY 386 PER CENT OF MINES ARE WORKING FULL 


On July 5, five days after the beginning of the strike, 
operators of the Williamson field professed to be well 
satisfied with the strike situation in Mingo and Pike 
counties. At the end of the previous week it was 
stated by them that there were 29 mines out of the 80 
mines in the field in full operation, and in addition to 
those mines there were a number of other mines still 
in operation, though with reduced forces. In sub- 
stantiation of their claim that the calling of the strike 
had made no appreciable difference in production or in 
conditions existing before the strike, the loading of 
227 cars of coal on Thursday, July 1, and of 219 on 
July 2 was cited. 

In the week ending July 10 the Williamson field 
produced 867 cars, or 40,350 tons, of coal. On July 5 no 
coal was loaded but the output for the five days following 
was 177, 180, 180, 166 and 164 cars respectively. 

Operators declared that only about 1,500 miners are 
employed in the strike area. About half that number, 
they said, had become members of the United Mine 
Workers organization. In the Pond Creek (Ky.) area, 
in which fully half the tonnage of the Williamson field 
is mined, the strike order exerted no perceptible effect, 
production there being normal. The union acknowledges 
that it has not made much progress in organizing mines 
on the Kentucky side of Tug River. 

Officers of district 17 make the assertion that they 
will complete the organization of miners on Pond Creek 
and along Tug River in a short time and with that in 
view have leased 60 acres on Pond Creek, where a tent 
colony will be established. Mine workers’ representa- 
tives also say they propose to prosecute vigorously the 
work of organizing the McDowell County miners. 

The controversy is not as to wages, for the district 
president, C. F. Keeney, recently admitted that some 
operators in the Williamson field are paying a higher 
rate of wages than is provided in the Kanawha scale. 


Nanty Glo Miners Stand by Weighmaster 


HOMAS J. McDERMOTT, a check weighman, who 

is under bail for court on charges made by company 
officials, was the cause of a strike at the No. 3 mine 
of the Springfield Coal Co., Nanty Glo, Pa., June 17, 
when the management refused him permission to resume 
his work at the tipple. He had the highest number of 
votes but not a majority, as four men were candidates 
for the position. Nanty Glo is in the Johnstown distriet. 







Contract System of Mining Coal Gives 
Rapid Development 


EFERRING to the inquiry of “Mine Superinten- 
dent” regarding the contracting system of mining 
coal, Coal Age, May 6, p. 959, permit me to describe 
briefly a system I have in mind and which has proved 
a great success in my own practice. 

When coal is mined on contract by a reliablé and 
competent man, experienced in mining and in the hand- 
ling of men, not only is the mine superintendent relieved 
of-much responsibility but the production is increased 
and the men work with far greater efficiency, which 
means the more rapid development of the property 
and a reduced cost of production. 

The system to which I refer calls for a good practical 
mining man as contractor—-one who has been in the 
game long enough to understand what the work 
requires and knows how to use his men to the best 
advantage. Such a one makes a contract with a com- 
pany to mine a certain daily tonnage at a fixed price 
per ton and yardage. The contract may include hauling 
the coal to tipple or shaft bottom, or may cease with 
breaking down and loading the coal at the face. 


OBLIGATIONS ASSUMED UNDER THE CONTRACT 


The contractor hires and discharges his own men, 
who may be paid by the company and the amount of 
the payroll charged to the contractor, or he may pay 
them himself. In any case, the contractor or his agent 
is timekeeper. 
the company under the terms of the contract. The con- 
tractor may hire his men at an agreed wage per day, 
or pay them on a basis of piecework as he thinks best. 

By the terms of his contract, the contractor is held 
responsible for the proper performance of the work and 
the safety of the men he employs, in the same manner 
as a company is made responsible for complying with all 
the requirements of the law when operating their own 
mine. He may even be required to put up a bond to 
secure the company in the fulfillment of his contract. 

In one instance that I recall, the headings in the 
mine had been advancing at the rate of 30 ft. in a week, 
previous to the work being let out to a contractor. 
Employing the same number of men as before, the con- 
tractor increased the advancement to an average of 68 
or 70 ft. in the same headings, which shows what can 
be.done by a more efficient use of the men and giving 
close personal attention to the work being performed. 

Let me say here that men work harder and to better 
advantage when they are given more freedom of choice 
and made independent workers. The best results are 
obtained when a contractor tells his men they can quit 
and go home after completing a certain amount of work, 
regardless of how long a time they take in the per- 
formance. The task set is a fair day’s work in the 
estimation of the boss and the result is the men work 
with a will. 

‘On the other hand, where men know that they must 
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remain in the mine till the whistle blows at quitting 
time, there is no incentive for them to speed up and 
the chances are that the end of the shift finds their 
work not done. I have tried both of these schemes, but 
always found the first plan the one that gave the best 
results. 

When driving a pair of headings where the average 
height of the coal was 3 ft. and there was 4 ft. of 
rock to be taken down, on the day plan, I could only 
make an advance of 50 ft. a week, until I made a change. 
I had employed eight men in driving the heading 12 ft. 
wide. Believing they could do better, I offered them a 
sort of subcontract with the result that the headings 
were pushed ‘forward at the rate of 70 ft. a week. The 
men made more money and the cost of driving was less 
than on the day plan. 

In closing, therefore, let me say, if you want results 
in putting coal on the tipple at a low cost of produc- 
tion, or wish to drive headings in record time put the 
proposition in the hands of an experienced and 
responsible mining man on a contract basis. Furnish 
him with all needed material and you need have no 
further worry about the high cost of production. 

It is true that this type of contractor is not always 
easy to find; but when once found you are bound to 
see results; and all that remains for you to do is to 
measure up the yardage and weigh, load and market 
the coal. It is a surprise to me that more coal is not 
mined on contract than appears to be at the present 
time. To my mind, it is the surest way to get results. 

Johnstown, Pa. S. W. F. 


Guardboards in Trolley Haulage 


ESPONDING to the request of “Triprider,” which 

appeared in Coal Age, March 11, p. 506, asking for 

the opinions of readers in regard to requirements of 

compensation-insurance regulations specifying a width 

of five inches between the guardboards on trolley 

wires, I want to say that five inches is entirely too 
small a space between the boards. 

There does not seem to be any standard length for 
axles of trolley wheels; some are 3 in. and others are 
34 in. long. Now, no one who has had experience in 
trolley haulage in mines will deny that when a wheel 
has become somewhat worn and the motorman is hauling 
a trip on a heavy grade and he cannot run slow but 
must make time, there is every liability that the wheel 
will jump the wire at some point. 

Then, what happens? Before the trip can be stopped 
the wheel has been caught between the guardboards 
and a hanger; and either the guardboard is ripped 
off or the trolley harp and wheel are pulled off from 
the pole. To avoid this accident it is my opinion the 
guardboards should be at least 54 in. and often 6 in. 
apart, so as to give sufficient clearance for the wheel 
to pass the hangers without catching. 

In a case such as I have mentioned there is danger 
that the motorman riding on the rear end of the loco-. 
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_motive, or the triprider behind, may be severely in- 


jured by the broken boards torn from above. In addi- 
tion to increasing the width between the boards, I would 
have them hang 23 or 3 in. below the wire. 

Someone has advocated using old water hose 34 in. in 


diameter cut open and supported over the trolley wire. 


This idea seems to me wholly impracticable.. Few of 
the mines require the use of hose of that size, and there 
would be difficulty in keeping the rubber stretched 
apart and in place. Moreover, insurance regulations 
do not mention the use of rubber hose. In my opinion 
the safest plan is to space the guardboards further 
apart. JOHN Buaey. 
Chambersville, Pa. 


Flotation for Cleaning Coal Depends on 
Finding Suitable Frothing Reagents 


-FTER reading the views of John V. Schaefer on 
flotation of coal, Coal Age, June 24, p. 1,316, I 
am induced to add further to the opinions I have already 
expressed in my previous letter, June 3, p. 1,155. 
_ Although it seems that the application of the flota- 
tion process to the cleaning of coal is looking a long 
way into the future, it assuredly has some merits; and 
from laboratory results obtained to date, one can be safe 
in saying that coal can actually be cleaned by the flota- 
tion process notwithstanding the results of Mr. Schaef- 
er’s experiments conducted by and for himself. 

There is little hope that the flotation process, by 
itself alone, would suffice for coal concentration on 100 
per cent large scale operations; but it could be applied 
effectively as an adjunct to the regular_water-jigging 
methods, and would also be useful in connection with 
the handling of secondary and refuse material and par- 


ticularly sludge products produced from jig operations. 


As a coal for this treatment would have to be crushed 
to pass at least a 10 or 30 mesh, it is a question whether 


. coke ovens could handle as finely pulverized coal as this. 
There would also be the added danger of spontaneous 
combustion, in case these fines were put in storage piles. 


Transporting fine coal of this size to consuming plants 
would necessarily entail some losses, owing to leakage 
in transportation. The big question would also be the 
reduction of moisture in the fines to a degree suitable 
for consumption. | 

One of the first thoughts concerning the cleaning of 
coal by flotation was that certain coals might have some 
oil in themselves, that would render them amenable to 
this process without the addition of any frothing re- 
agents, which would, of course, be highly desirable. 
Experimentation, however, failed to support this suppo- 
sition. 

The process appears to be by no means an economical 
one at the present stage of our knowledge, as the coal 
must be finely pulverized, then wet down with water so 
as to form a sludge, which is then treated with frothing 
reagents and finally agitated with air and water in 
the necessary substantial quantities. As the original 
opinion that coal carries its own frothing medium was 
not substantiated during experimentation, the difficult 
proposition now is to determine what chemical products 
are to be used that will be cheap and assist in a satis- 
factory separation as well. 

If flotation coal was to be charged in byproduct coke 
ovens, the coal would carry into the ovens small quan- 


tities of either acid or alkaline frothing reagents, as 
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the case might be; and the serious question would then 
have to be considered as to what deleterious influence 
these products would have on the oven walls and the 
coking action in general. 

During an extensive investigation of this subject 
some three years ago, it was found that when using coal 
of 30-mesh pulverization in a small Callow pneumatic flo- 
tation machine, with frothing reagents that cannot 
be given here, an 85 per cent recovery of clean coal was 
obtained which analyzed 7.44 per cent ash and 0.74 per 
cent sulphur, against a head or feed sample of 12.65 per 
cent ash and 0.86 per cent sulphur. This particular 
sample was not a high-sulphur coal, the object being 
more to determine the possible ash reduction, which 
appears to be highly satisfactory, ranging from 12.65 
per cent to 7.44 per cent. 

Operating on a 10-mesh coal in a mineral-separation 
machine with sub-aeration, a raw coal analyzing 16.61 
per cent ash yielded 60 per cent of good coal at 6.50 per 
cent ash. The crux of the whole flotation scheme, with 
coal, is to determine the proper kind of frothing rea- 
gents necessary; and, if this is found, there appears to 
be no question but that a clear, definite and efficient 
separation can be effected. 

It is gratifying that Mr. Schaefer took the time to 
discuss this feature of coal cleaning, as it may induce 
others who have studied coal flotation to come forward 
with their opinions. Considerable pioneering work in 
this particular field has already been done and it is 
quite likely that it will become an interesting subject 
in the chapter of fuels. BYKEM.. 

Joliet, Ill. 


Dry vs. Wet Hydrocarbon Gases 


ECULIAR interest attaches to the question of what 

was the possible cause of the explosion that occurred 
some time since in the Buffalo mine working the upper 
Freeport seam, in the Cambridge district, in Ohio. In 
my opinion, most of the letters referring to the matter 
have ignored an important factor; namely, the presence 
of vaporized oil in this formation. I believe the only 
reference to that occurs in the letter of William 
Wesnedge, Coal Age, April 8, p. 719, who regards it as 
a possible cause of the explosion. 

Judging from what has been written, the common 
tendency of writers, is to assume that methane is the 
only explosive gas found in a coal mine; and, since this 
gas is lighter than air, it is taken for granted that it 
should be found at the roof. However, it remains for 
us to understand that the conditions surrounding the 
mining of coal are multitudinous and we have much to 
learn in this regard. 

Since that occurrence, I have had the opportunity. to 
study an occurrence of a similar nature, but one of a 
much more definite character, and it is my hope that 
there will be a full report of the same in future annals 
of Ohio coal mining. In that instance, the origin of the 
gas that exploded was definitely stated to be the oil 
coming from Mahoning sandstone, as a result of a fall 
of roof that occurred in the waste of the mine. 

Those familiar with the character of this formation 
know that the Mahoning sandstone contains petroleum, 
either in pockets or impregnating the rock. The con- 
clusion that this oil is a possible source of natural gas 
appears to be justified in the opinion of many. That 
being the case, it would follow that the composition of 
the gas would be similar to that of the oil vaporized. 
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While I am not able to say that the oil, in this 
instance, has been submitted to a chemical analysis, it 
may be of interest to draw attention to the difference 
between certain hydrocarbon gases, which has given 
rise to their being designated as “dry gas” and “wet 
gas.” It has been found that the dry gas (methane) is 
not condensible into oil (petrol or gasoline). On the 
other hand, the so-called wet gas is condensible into 
these oily products. 

Allow me to suggest that here, then, is the solution of 
our mystery in a nutshell. The specific gravity of the 
condensible hydrocarbon gases being greater than that 
of air, they would naturally accumulate at the floor. of 
the mine. Let us hope that this investigation will be 
followed up along these lines, and that the distinction 
I have pointed out will be fully and clearly explained. 
It is my belief that this will give us a more intelligent 
understanding of what is otherwise mysterious in the 
matter of mine explosions. JAMES ASHWORTH, 

Livingstone, Alta., Can. Mining Engineer. 


Safety in Trolley-Wire Protection 
ROLLEY-WIRE protection in mines is an inter- 


esting question to all who are concerned in safe- - 


guarding the lives of workers underground. Men pass- 
ing to and fro in the dimly lighted passages of the 
mine are often oblivious to the presence of danger from 
their proximity to a trolley or other live wire. 

Reference has been made in previous letters to the 
requirements of compensation-insurance regulations 
that specify a width of five inches for the guardboards 
protecting trolley wires. Some have expressed the 
opinion that greater safety would be secured by reduc- 
ing this width, while others have argued that the boards 
should be spaced further apart to avoid their being 
torn loose when the trolley jumps the wire, as fre- 
quently happens. 

One thing is certain, however, if the mining laws or 
the insurance regulations specify a width of five inches 
between the boards there is no choice or alternative 
but to comply with that requirement, at least till it 
can be shown that a lesser or a greater width would 
afford greater safety or security in construction. 


PROTECTION OF LIVES THE CHIEF OBJECT SOUGHT 
To BE ACCOMPLISHED 


As set forth in the excellent letter of G. E. Daugherty, 
Coal Age, June 17, p. 1,277, the purpose in view is pro- 
tection of the lives of workers and permanence of con- 
struction. My belief is that the width of the guard. 
boards apart is not of as much importance in respect 
to the protection they afford, as the fact that they are 
there and the wire is not left exposed. 

For example, I believe that a workman absorbed in 
his own thoughts and coming in contact with the guard- 
board once will at once duck his head and lower any 
tools he may be carrying, and not permit himself to 
come so close to the wire again. In my opinion, not 
one workman in a thousand will allow himself to strike 
the boards a second time. It is true, of course, that 
when the boards are five inches apart a man’s head can 
touch the wire, unless the latter is hung a few inches 
above the lower edge of the boards. 

Now, in reference to permanence of construction, if 
the specified “five inches” is responsible for the diffi- 
culty experienced by motormen and caused by the trolley 
wheel becoming wedged tightly between the wire and 
the boards, there is some force in the argument for 
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increasing this width. But, it occurs to me that low 
coal or some other condition may have been responsible 
for the trouble mentioned by “Triprider,” in the inquiry, 
March 11, p. 506. 

As Mr. Daugherty has said, “Good workmanship is 
required to construct trolley guards at a distance of 
even five inches apart, and to increase this width would 
make the construction still more difficult.” Neverthe- 
less, if it is true that motormen are experiencing these 
difficulties and the trolley tears down the boards, or 
the trolley wheel and harp are pulled off the pole, some- 
thing must be done to eliminate such troubles. 


DANGER MucH INCREASED WHEN A GUARDBOARD 
Is TORN DOWN 


A guardboard torn down would leave the wire ex- 
posed and greatly increase the danger of men coming 
in contact with the latter, causing a possibly fatal acci- 
dent. This is a condition that should interest insurance 
agents and companies and lead them to start a thorough 
investigation and if necessary make such changes in the 
regulations as will afford the greatest protection. 

Permit me to offer the suggestion of hanging the 
guardboards on hinges that would allow them to swing 
outward and thus avoid the wheel becoming tightly 
wedged should it happen to jump the wire. The hinges 
can be arranged to let the boards swing both ways or 
one way only, as desired. With proper care and atten- 
tion on the part of the motorman, it seems to me there 
is little need of the trolley wheel jumping the wire and 
causing trouble. Increasing the distance will not avail. 

Let me add, in closing, it would be well to have 
guardboards, at all crossings where men must pass 
under live wires, whitewashed, as a warning to them to 
use needed caution to avoid contact with the wire. 


Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Center Posts on Airways and Travelingways 
Better Than Double Timber 


INDLY allow me to say a word or two in explana- 

tion of my meaning in regard to the standing of 
center posts on entries where roof conditions are 
favorable, instead of using booms or crossbars supported 
on two posts, as described in my previous letter. 

The criticism offered by Andrew O. Bain, Coal Age, 
June 17, p. 1,275, was all right as far as it applies 
to haulage roads. It was not my meaning to use 
center posts on such roads, except in some special cases, 
as we all know haulage roads should be kept as free from 
obstacles as possible. It was my intention to suggest 
such post timbering on return. airways, travelways 
and other narrow work where the roof is of a suitable 
nature. Posts should be set on the side of an entry, 
only when it is necessary to strengthen the rib. 

As the editor has remarked, some entries require no 
timbering. I have seen hundreds of yards of double- 
track entry without a stick of timber supporting the 
roof, at a depth of eighty fathoms below the surface. 
But that is not the condition to which I had reference. 

Under conditions such as I have in mind, it is my 
belief that if booms and side props were not used, but 
center posts stood leaving a good walking space along 
the rib, in traveling roads and rooms, the timbering 
would be more satisfactory. It will be but a few years, 
now, when there will be 50,000 ft. of air-courses driven 
under such conditions as these to which I refer. 


Nova Scotia, Canada. Mac. 
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' Effect of Carbon Dioxide on the 
Explosion of Firedamp 


LEASE explain, in Coal Age, what would be the 

effect of adding carbon dioxide to firedamp. I have 
seen it stated that enough of carbon dioxide can be 
added to make a firedamp mixture non-explosive. 

Topeka, Kan. STUDENT. 





Carbon dioxide when added to firedamp has the effect 
of reducing its explosive qualities. The reason is two- 
fold: 1. Carbon dioxide is an extinctive gas; that -is 
to say, it will not support the flame of a combustion. 
2. The addition of this gas to firedamp dilutes the 
mixture and reduces the percentage of explosive gas. 
When this percentage falls below the lower explosive 
limit of methane, the firedamp becomes non-explosive, 
When a firedamp mixture of methane and air is at 
its maximum explosive point the addition of one-seventh 
of its volume will render the firedamp non-explosive. 


Coals of Great Britain and the 
United States 


E SHALL be pleased to receive through the col- 
umns of Coal Age any information you may be 
able to give on the origin of the coals used in Great 
Britain for the manufacture of metallurgical coke in 
byproduct coke ovens. In a general why, we would like 


- to ascertain whether or not these coals are of a later 


or an earlier geologic age, as compared to the coals of 
the United States, particularly the coking coals of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

M. D. CURRAN, 


Toledo, Ohio. Supt. Byproduct Coke Plant. 





This question was submitted to the chief geologist of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, David White, Washington, 
D. C., and brought the following response: 

The coal used for the manufacture of coke in Great 
Britain is of Carboniferous age. The coal of the Ap- 
palachian region in the United States is practically all 
of Upper Carboniferous or Pennsylvanian age, only a 
little of it being Lower Carboniferous or Mississipian 
age. The coals of the upper Mississippi valley are also 
of Pennsylvanian age. 

The lignite deposits of the Gulf Coast region are 
much younger, and are referred to the Eocene or early 
Tertiary period. The coals of the Far West are Cre- 
taceous or Tertiary and very much younger than the 
coals of the Appalachian region. : 

An excellent general discussion of the coal fields of 
the United States is contained in the Geological Sur- 
vey Professional Paper, 100A, by M. R. Campbell. Un- 
fortunately, however, this publication is no longer avail- 
able, being out of print; but can be found in most of the 
large public libraries. 

Though not so stated in Mr. White’s letter, from 
another source of information we find that about three- 
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sevenths of the species of vegetable and animal fauna 
occurring in the coal beds of the United States are 
identical with those found in Great Britain, which fact 
is suggestive of the correlation of these deposits. 


Prodigy in Mechanics 


INDLY permit me to submit, for my own informa- 

tion, the inclosed sketch showing three wheels 
keyed to a solid shaft and designed to travel on a 
track of three rails. Assuming that the two outer 
wheels are six inches in diameter and the center wheel 
only three inches in diameter, let me ask what would 
be the result if these wheels are mounted under a 
truck traveling on the track shown in the sketch. In 
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other words, what action would the center wheel 

make to cover the same length of rail as each of the 

outer wheels? STUDENT. 
Walston, Pa. 





Such a construction as described by this correspond- 
ent can only be regarded as a prodigy in mechanics. 
It would have no practical value for any purpose what- 
soever. Assuming that the load rests principally on 
the two outer wheels, the center wheel would slip on 
the rail an amount equal to the difference between its 
circumference and that of either of the outer wheels, 
since all the wheels must make the same number of 
revolutions in the same time, being keyed to the same 
solid shaft. 

On the other hand, if the construction is such that 
the load is equally distributed on all the wheels there 
may result some slipping of the outer wheels on the 
rails; but this will be less than the slipping of the 
center wheel on its rail. The amount of the slip in 
each case, under the assumed conditions of loading 
and equal adhesion of the wheels to the rails, may 
be taken as practically in the inverse ratio of the 
diameters of the wheels. In other words, under equal 
loading and equal adhesion to the rails, the three-inch 
wheel would slip four times the amount of either six- 
inch wheel, since there are two of the larger wheels 
and but one smaller wheel; thus, 2 *K 6 + 3 = 4. 


We can see no purpose in such a question, however. 
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Firebosses’ Examination Held at Pittsburg, 
Kan., March 20, 1920 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Why does an explosion of firedamp in a coal 
mine render the air dangerous to life and health? 


Ans.—The afterdamp from an explosion always con- 
tains irrespirable gases that are generally poisonous. 
The afterdamp is a variable mixture of carbon dioxide, 
carbon monoxide and nitrogen, besides often containing 
more or less unburned methane. To breathe such air 
is dangerous to life and health not only on account 
of the poisonous character of the gases, but likewise 
because of the deficiency of oxygen the amount being 
less than what is necessary to support life. There is 
danger also of a further explosion when the mixture 
contains unburned methane that escaped combustion and 
which renders a second explosion possible on the ad- 
mission of fresh air. 


Ques-—What are the explosive proportions of marsh 
gas and air forming the firedamp found in all coal 
mines? 

Ans.—The lower explosive limit of pure methane and 
air is reached when the proportion of gas to air is 
1:18, or the mixture contains 7.14 per cent of gas. 
The maximum explosive point is reached when the pro- 
portion of gas to air is 1:9.57, or the mixture contains 
9.46 per cent of the gas. The higher explosive limit 
of pure methane and air is reached when the propor- 
tion of gas to air is 1: 5, or the mixture contains 16.67 
per cent. 


Ques.—What percentage of marsh gas mixed with air 
is necessary to show a flame cap? 


Ans.—The percentage of methane (marsh nae in 
air required to produce a flame cap in a safety lamp 
depends on the kind of lamp in use and the illuminant 
burned. Hydrogen gas burned in the Clowes hydrogen 
lamp, or acetylene gas burned in a carbide safety 
lamp, or naptha-benzine or other highly volatile oil 
burned in a lamp is more sensitive to gas than the 
common non-volatile oils such as cottonseed, sperm 
or lard oil. The light volatile oils, however, produce 
a fuel cap that is often mistaken for a gas cap when 
no gas is present in the air surrounding the lamp. 
The gas cap produced in the use of a volatile oil also 
shows a greater height of cap, for the same percentage 
of gas, than a non-volatile oil. Lastly, much depends 
on the ability of the observer to detect the non-lumin- 
ous flame cap in a safety lamp. 

For these reasons, it is only possible to give a modi- 
fied answer to the question asked, and to say that the 
average fireboss will seldom detect a flame cap in his 
lamp, when less than two-and-one-half per cent of 
gas is present in the air. An experienced fireboss, using 
a Davy lamp burning a good quality of cottonseed oil, 
can usually detect the first appearance of a cap when 
two per cent of gas is present in the air, while some 
firebosses fail to see less than three per cent. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 


Ques.—What dangers may arise from the improper 
care or assembling of a safety lamp? 


Ans.—When a lamp is improperly assembled or any 
part is broken the lamp is not safe for use in gas, 
because the flame is no longer isolated from the gas- 
charged air surrounding the lamp. A lamp not prop- 
erly assembled is imperfect and it is possible for flame 
to pass through the cracks in the joints between the 
different parts of the lamp and ignite the gas outside. 

Again, improper care of a lamp makes its use dan- 
gerous. -To be safe in gas, a safety lamp must be 
thoroughly cleaned and examined before being filled 
and prepared for use. A dirty gauze heats quickly in 
gas and has a tendency to pass flame, due to the 
burning of the particles of dust or dirt in the mesh 
of the gauze. When a lamp is not held in an upright 
position, its flame impinges on and heats the gauze 
enough to pass flame. Also, if the lamp is exposed 
to a strong air current or blast of air, flame may be 
blown through the mesh of the gauze and ignite the 
gas outside. 


Ques.—Explain what causes mine fires, and how you 
would extinguish them. 


Ans.—Mine fires are caused by the careless use of 
open lights in proximity to combustible matter such as 
hay, wood, powder, etc.; by the heating and spontaneous 
combustion of fine coal and slack in the gob; by the 
sparking of live wires, burning out of fuses or other 
causes of the ignition of gas and dust in the mine; 
by windy or blown out shots igniting accumulations of 
dust or gas in a place, or by the ignition of a gas 
feeder, in blasting. Where oily waste is allowed to 
accumulate at the shaft bottom or pumping stations, 
fire may result from its spontaneous ignition. 

The extinguishing of a fire, in a mine, will depend 
on what headway it has gained before being discovered; 
also, its location and the means at hand for fighting 
the fire. There must be no delay in notifying and 
withdrawing the men from the mine the moment a 
fire is discovered. It is important to reduce, as far 
as possible, the amount of air passing over the fire. 
All approach to the place must be made on the intake 
side to avoid the danger of the men being overcome 
with the fumes and gases of the fire. 

When a fire is discovered smouldering in the waste 
it should be promptly loaded out in steel mine cars if 
that is practicable. Water should be used with caution, 
in such a case, owing to the fear of the dampness in- 
creasing the trouble. In any event, all of the smoulder- 
ing material must be removed and the place cleaned 
thoroughly. 

Where an active fire has gained considerable head- 
way immediate steps must be taken to get water to 
the fire. If this means is not effective the place must 
be sealed off by building airtight stoppings, after which 
a careful watch must be kept to ascertain the progress 
of the fire. Where everything else has failed, it may 
be necessary to flood the mine or such section of 
the workings as can be isolated and flooded with safety. 
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Anthracite Commission Decides That It Is Not 


Empowered to Consider Prices and Profits 


Can Determine Only “‘Questions in Dispute’—Operators Present Thir- 
teen Exhibits—Show Wage of Contract Miner;Runs $6.50 Per Start— 
Prove by BankjDeposits That Miner Has Money to Save or Spend 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


mission resumed its sessions and listened to the 

arguments presented by Jett Lauck in favor of a 
submission of the seven exhibits on cost of production, 
profits and prices. These exhibits are entitled ‘“Rela- 
tion of Wages to Costs of Production, Profits and 
Prices,” “Profits of Anthracite Coal-Mining Com- 
panies,’ “Wholesale and Retail Prices of Anthracite 
Coal, 1913-1920,” “Freight Rates and Cost of Transpor- 
tation of Anthracite Coal,” “Operating and Financial 
Performances of Anthracite Railroads.” “Combination 
in the Anthracite Industry,” “Summary, Analysis and 
Statement of the Foregoing.”’ 

The exhibits, according to Mr. Lauck, constitute a 
unit and show that prior to 1873 there was free compe- 
tition in the production and distribution of anthracite, 
with a resulting oversupply of labor, fluctuations in 
production and employment and market discrimination, 
but that from 1875 to 1900 the banking house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co, and its financial associates stabilized the 
industry by securing control of the coal-producing areas 
and the transportation facilities then existing and pro- 
ceeded to render impossible the development of addi- 
tional facilities for transportation to the Eastern and 
other markets. 


(): Monday, July 12, the Anthracite Coal Com- 


RAISED FREIGHTS TO COERCE INDEPENDENTS 

Having first obtained control of the seven great 
anthracite-carrying railroads, they, through the subsid- 
iary coal companies or departments of these railroads, 
controlled the anthracite mining operations and re- 
serves. The anthracite operators raised railroad rates 
so as to force the independent operators to sell to them. 
The anthracite carriers charged the same rates to their 
own subsidiaries, taking the profits of the industry 
through the railroads. 

Mr. Lauck added: “The monopoly thus established 
was created by financial methods which constitute a 
permanent handicap both to the worker in the coal 
mines and to the consumer of anthracite coal. Extrav- 
agant prices were paid to eliminate competition and 
fictitious securities were issued in large amounts, which 
constitute a drain not only upon the productive capacity 
of the present generation but upon wage-earners and 
consumers as yet unborn. 

“Under the combination thus established excessive 
transportation rates, with consequent coal-company 
losses, have furnished apparent justification for high 
prices and low wages. It has amounted to a process of 
writing the losses of coal companies into the cost of 
transportation, thus justifying high traffic rates, and 
then of writing these high transportation costs into the 
price of anthracite charged to the local dealer, thus 
justifying high prices to the consumer. 

“It is shown that the enormous inflation of capital 
and bonds through the assumption of coal-company 
losses by the railroads and through payment of inflated 


prices for coal lands has resulted in enormous fixed 
charges which enter into the cost of anthracite trans- 
portation because interest on bonds is treated as cost 
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Copyright Harris & Luy-, 
JETT LAUCK, CONSULTING ECONOMIST OF UNION 
Author of the two exhibits published in Coal Age last week and 


i i ; - i i disap- 
protagonist for the union. Under cross examination he 
polite his hearers by evading a direct answer, aus one oo 
replying not with a resounding “Yes” or ‘No bu ee 
qualifying “Yes, technically” or “No, constructively. It is 
to pin him down to a frank avowal. 
and not as profit. The resulting high rates have enabled 
the anthracite railroads to pay dividends far above those 


of the other railroads of the country. 
MINE PROFITS SMALL; INDUSTRY PROFITS LARGE 


“The process just described, from which these high 
profits have resulted, is such that it is well concealed 
from the public and difficult to reach, for these methods 
have enabled the anthracite corporations to show 
margins between the cost of producing anthracite and 
the price at which it is sold at the mine, between the 
cost of transporting anthracite and the rate charged 
by the railroad, and between the total cost of the 
anthracite before it is delivered to the dealer and the 
price at which it is delivered to him, which are to all 
outward appearances no more than average. Profits 
in the industry in the real sense, therefore, are not 
mine-company profits but industry profits—a group 
of family profits accumulated from all the factors in the 
combination. 

“The conclusions drawn from the study are that as 
the result of the combination which has been achieved 
we must look for anthracite profits not in the coffers 
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of the coal companies but in the profits of anthracite 
railroads, the profits of sales companies, and the profits 
of those who control the banking combine which has en- 
gineered the anthracite combination. 


JURISDICTION SO APPLIED AS To BE A DUTY 


“According to a strict or legalistic interpretation of 
the jurisdiction of the commission, its powers and 
authority extend only to such issues as have been 
formally submitted to it by the operators and the 
- mine-workers. But we conceive that the actual jurisdic- 
tion of the commission goes beyond the powers and 
scope that a strict interpretation would imply. To our 
mind its jurisdiction extends beyond the eighteen 
enumerated points [the eighteen demands] which have 
been specifically submitted for arbitration and regarding 
which the commission is empowered to give a direct and 
effective decision. 

“In our estimation the commission has an additional 
implied jurisdiction which is limited only by the public 
interest. Its jurisdiction, in other words, is not limited 
to its powers to act directly and effectively in the 
premises but it has also an implied jurisdiction under 
which it may not be able to act directly but under which 
nevertheless it can exert its power indirectly by advice 
or recommendation to specific agencies having direct 
powers and jurisdiction. 

“This implied jurisdiction of the commission—its 
duty even—arises from the peculiar circumstances 
under which the commission has been constituted. The 
parties to the present controversy, after prolonged con- 
troversy and mediation, were unable to reach an agree- 


ment. The dislocation of an essential industry became 
imminent. Interposition was, therefore, made by the 
President. A tripartite commission with a representa- 


tive of the public as its head was selected to determine 
the matters in dispute. The vital factor in the situation 
then became the public interest. The commission is not, 
therefore, an ordinary arbitration board. It is a public 
body, charged not only with the duty and power of 
deciding certain issues as to wages and conditions of 
employment but also with the development of all the 
facts bearing upon the public interest.” 


BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION’S ACTION 


Mr. Lauck went on to show that the coal commis- 
sion appointed to adjudicate the bituminous controversy 
took a broad view of its powers and enumerated at 
length seventeen recommendations which that commis- 
sion made, including suggestions for Federal, state and 
municipal purchasing of coal before July 1 of each year 
and a request to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it take under consideration the establishment of 
differential freight rates with low rates in the spring 
and high rates in the autumn months. 

He quoted the Bituminous Coal Commission as 
follows: “In submitting this report particular atten- 
tion is called to the fact that herein every effort has 
been made for the protection of the public, not only for 
the period under which this protection can be guar- 
anteed by the Executive under the powers granted him 
by the Lever Act but it has been our effort to go into 
the underlying causes for high costs and to offer some 
remedy therefor—this in order that in the future when 
the Government relaxes its control over prices there may 
be a continuing force at work in furthering the public 
interest.” 

The Sankey Committee in Great Britain and the 
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Board of Arbitration created by mutual agreement be- 
tween railroad locomotive engineers and railroad mana- 
gers in Eastern territory also were quoted as instances 
where the arbitrators went further than merely to con- 
sider the question of wages. Quoting advertisements of 
the operators in 1916, Mr. Lauck showed that they then 
regarded the question of profits as having a bearing on 
wages and urged the right of the public to receive fair 
treatment as regards both. 


DECLARES PROCLAMATION FAVORS INCLUSION 


Upon the completion of Mr. Lauck’s brief Philip 
Murray read the President’s proclamation to the com- 
mission and mentioned the points of joint agreement 
between the operators, saying that the miners ought to 
be permitted to present this data, as an agreement was 
made that either side could submit whatever testimony 
it desired. If the commission did not consider such 
testimony relevant they could ignore it when they 
decided as to what their award would be. The mine 
workers, said Mr. Murray, should surely be allowed to 
present it. He also believed that the public should be 
fully informed as to the cost of production and as to the 
events leading up to the present situation. Thomas 
Kennedy pointed out that the operators had declared 
that they had the public interest in mind when they 
refused the wage increase. The commission then 
adjourned until 2 p.m. 

At the afternoon session 8S. D. Warriner presented 
the arguments of the operators. He first called atten- 
tion to the President’s proclamation giving an interpre- 
tation of it which was just the opposite to that which 
the miners had taken, saying that the President did not 
imply that the jurisdiction of the commission went 
beyond the strict letter of the document. 


EXPLAINS WHY EXHIBITS SHOULD BE EXCLUDED 


In the opening words of his prepared plea Mr. 
Warriner denied that he had ever said that “the public 
is not interested in this case.” His statement thus 
misquoted was “We are not trying this case before the 
public we are trying it before this commission 
and the rules of procedure are for the commission 
itself; the public is not interested in that matter.” In 
further explanation Mr. Warriner said that the com- 
mission was the best judge of what procedure was “best 
calculated to attain the objects of its inquiry.” _ 

The mine workers, said Mr. Warriner, were demand- 
ing “that the present wages of the anthracite mine 
workers be increased to correspond to the increase. 
granted by the bituminous mine workers by the Presi- 
dential commission. The operators stand ready to 
give whatever the commission orders. “The real issue 
involved,” adds Mr. Warriner, “is concerned with 
wages alone.” 

Consequently, as there is no disposition on the part 
of the operators to say either that they will not or 
cannot pay, why make inquiries on their profits or on 
the price at which they shall sell their product to the 
consumer? The mine workers declare that they want a 
living wage, and such a demand has nothing in it of the 
nature of profit sharing. They have not declared in 
their presentation that their wage is unfair but that it is 
unequal to their support. Hence the question is solely 
one as to the wages paid and the cost and standards of 
living. 

Upon the conclusion of the reading of the brief Mr. 
Warriner said that the operators do not admit the truth 
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of the allegations in the exhibits contested and are 
confident that they could answer them to the satisfac- 
tion of the public and the commission, but they do not 
think that it is proper to do so at this time. 

Mr. Warriner requested the commission to exclude 
from the records a number of editorials that had 
appeared in the public press concerning the contested 
exhibits which Mr. Murray had read during the morn- 
ing session, and he pointed out the fact that if the 
mine workers’ press bureau had not furnished this 
information to the press the articles could not have 
been written and that therefore the editorials did not 
really show the opinion of the public but only the 
opinion of the mine workers. The commission then 
adjourned until Tuesday. 


COMMISSION RULES OUT EXHIBITS ON PROFITS 


On the following day the commission gave its deci- 
sion as to the disposal of the exhibits, refusing the 
mine workers permission to present them. The ring 
was based on the fact that not only the correspondence 
relating to the calling of the commission but the 


proclamation under which the commission was insti- 


tuted and also the demands presented by the mine 
workers referred solely to wages and not to profits or 
prices. 

The commission in making its ruling recited that 
on May 21, 1920, President Wilson in his letter to 
the operators and mine workers said “I shall insist 
that the matters in dispute be submitted to the deter- 
mination of a commission to be appointed by me.” 
Later in the above communication the President said 
“I shall hold myself in readiness to appoint a com- 
mission similarly constituted to the one which I re- 
cently appointed in connection with the bituminous- 
coal mining industry.” 

The commission quotes the report submitted to the 
officers and delegates of the tri-district convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America, in which nothing 
is said about prices or participation in profits but 
where reference is made solely to wages. It also quotes 
a letter of June 1 of the representatives of the oper- 
ators to the Secretary of Labor in which they agree 
to abide by the award of a commission appointed by 
the President and incidentally describe the purpose 
of the commission in these words—“to decide the ques- 
tions in dispute.” 


“TO HEAR AND DECIDE QUESTIONS IN DISPUTE” 


In the proclamation of June 5 the President again 
describes the commission thereby created as a commis- 
sion “to hear and decide the questions in dispute be- 
tween the anthracite coal operators and miners.” The 
ruling goes on to recite the fact that “the miners have 
presented eighteen demands and certain conditions of 
submission” which are matters of record. Without 
specifically stating it as the fact the commission seems 
to lead it to be inferred—and it is undoubtedly true— 
that the mine workers in their demands make no refer- 
ence to profits and prices, and in consequence these 
matters have no relevancy to the demands they are 
making. They consequently are not “matters” or 
“questions” which are or have been made “matters” 
or “questions in dispute.” 

The commission concludes: 

“It is the opinion of the commission, and it now so 
rules, that the authority and jurisdiction of the com- 
mission are specifically outlined in these documents 
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and that the “matters in dispute’ to be decided fall 
within the limit of the eighteen demands. 

“The commission does not recognize the interpreta- 
tion of implied jurisdiction as broadening the scope 
of the public interest but is of the opinion, and so 
holds, that the public interest represented in this con- 
troversy is confined to the question of wages, hours of 
work, recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and: other matters clearly stated in the eight- 
een demands. 

“The reference in the President’s communication to 
a commission ‘similarly constituted to the one ap- 
pointed in connection with the bituminous-coal mining 
industry’ coffers no suggestion as to powers, duties or 
jurisdiction. The commission therefore holds that this 
paragraph refers solely to the representative character 
of the commission in which the parties to the dispute 
and the public are represented.” 

Turning then to the public interest in the controversy 
the commission says: 

“The commission is of the opinion and now rules 
that the seven exhibits purporting to set out the rela- 
tion between wages and wholesale and retail prices, 
the situation as to freight rates, the operation and 
financing of anthracite railroads and other exhibits, 
are not germane to the matters in dispute and to the 
issues before this commission as outlined and defined 
by the eighteen demands. 

“The commission fully recognizes the public interest 
in these questions and their vital importance to the 
public welfare. The commission, however, recognizes 
the limits of its own authority and therefore rules 
that those exhibits to which objection has been raised 
offer no contribution to the solution of the issues 
pending, and will not be admitted as part of the 
evidence in the case.” 


OPERATORS AT LAST OPEN THEIR CASE 


Following this decision the operators presented three 
exhibits, the major one of which, known as No. 1, 
answers in order the eighteen demands of the mine 
workers. This is printed at length in another part 
of this issue. In this exhibit is explained how the 
erroneous estimate of the days worked by the anthra- 
cite and bituminous mines in 1919 was made and that 
it was a calculation based on certain assumptions now 
known to be untrue. They had been applied with 
success to the production of 1918 but it was not realized 
that conditions had so changed in 1919 (as a result 
of the lack of demand for culm coal in the anthracite 
region and for reasons not so obvious in the bituminous 
region) that the assumption could no longer be sus- 
tained. 

To back up their contentions the operators accom- 
panied this exhibit with another showing how many 
days actually were worked by the mines at a large 
percentage of the collieries in the anthracite region. 
This also is published in this issue, it being incor- 
porated in the main exhibit, to which it properly 
belongs. 


HARD-COAL BANK DEPOSITS SHOW BIG GROWTH 


Another feature in the principal exhibit refers to 
the growth in bank deposits of the anthracite region. 
This was presented as evidence that the anthracite- 
mine workers were not receiving $24 less every month 
than they were expending, which alleged fact Mr. Lauck 
in his exhibits tried to impress on the commission 
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as being the unquestionable but deplorable truth re- 
garding the present situation. 

On July 14 the operators continued the presenta- 
tion of their case before the commission and sub- 
mitted to that end a series of exhibits in direct reply 
to those offered by the mine workers. The first of 
these is known as Operators’ Exhibit No. 5 and is 
entitled “Statement Showing Total Net Earnings of 
Contract Miners Per Start During the Months of 
October, November and December, 1919, at Operations 
of Nine Companies Producing About 75 Per Cent 
of the Total Anthracite Output.” Despite the length 
of the title the exhibit is so short that it may be 
reproduced here in full: 


Lotalyminers*sstarts aes eee ee ee crc 2,185,584 
Totaliminers’net) earnings sea. oe eis} ee ee $13,883,058 
Average net earnings per start ............... $6.50 


Applying the figure $6.50 per start to the average 
of 281 starts made by the above companies the annual 
earnings of contract miners will be seen to have been 
$1,826.50. It may be added that this figure does 
not represent the full average earning nor the earning 
that the average man could have made had he utilized 
his opportunity to labor to the fullest advantage. 


WAGE NOT BASED ON WORKING TIME IN STATE 


The next document presented was recorded by the 
commission as Operators’ Exhibit No. 6 and it bore 
as its title the notation “In Reply to Miners’ Exhibit 
No. 5, Irregularity of Employment in the Anthracite 
Industry.” It points out that any comparison between 
the time worked in the Pennsylvania bituminous mines 
with the time worked in the anthracite industry is 
unfair because all the wage settlements in the bitu- 
minous regions are based on the regularity of operation 
of the mines of the whole of the Central Competitive 
field, which includes western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 

Wages are fixed in that field by a consideration of 
the average running time and earnings of the whole 
area and not of any part. The document then presents 
a table showing the average working time in the an- 
thracite region and in the bituminous coal fields. It 
exhibits the fact that the days worked in the Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coal field much exceed the number 
worked in the Central Competitive field and in the 
whole United States, but even though that is a fact 
the average number of working days in the last ten 
years has been higher in the anthracite mines than 
in the Pennsylvania bituminous coal mines. 

Here again were submitted those charts which were 
published last week in Coal Age, showing that the 
anthracite industry is becoming a full-time operation, 
while the bituminous coal industry is as irregular as 
ever in its operation. Here again was presented the 
fact that the statements of the mine workers’ advocates 
to the effect that last year the mines of the anthracite 
region worked only 252 days was incorrect and led to 
false conclusions. The correct figure, this exhibit reit- 
erates, is 273 days. 

The author of the exhibit points out from Mr. Lauck’s 
own figures that the conditions in the anthracite region 
are not abnormal, as can be seen from the fact that 
the average production of domestic anthracite for the 
four-year period ending 1915 is only 1,600,000 tons 
more than for the four years ending in 1919 and that 
an increase so small as this can. be accounted for 
by the increase in population in the area supplied. 
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Mr. Warriner also points out that it is the domestic 
market that sustains the production of anthracite and 
that the production of coal for use under boilers is 
merely incidental. Consequently the domestic produc- 
tion is the criterion on which to base any predictions 
as to the probability of future steadiness of production. 


LAUCK REGARDS HARD-CoAL MINING AS EASY 


The scarcity of mine workers during the last few 
years fully confirms the contention of the operators 
that it will require every possible day of activity of 
all the employees to meet the future demands on the 
industry. Mr. Lauck in his exhibit made the state- 
ment that anthracite mining was not as difficult as the 
mining of bituminous coal, but Mr. Warriner in this 
exhibit well shows that the mining of anthracite is 
the more complicated of the two. The distorted coal 
seams, the enormous quantities of water to he handled 
(an average of eleven tons being pumped or hoisted 
for every ton of coal produced), the careful prepara- 
tion of coal in the breaker, the difficulty of disposing 
of the smaller sizes, all combine to make the produc- 
tion of a ton of anthracite more difficult than the 
production of an equal quantity of bituminous coal. 

The exhibit states that Mr. Lauck’s closing section 
of the exhibit, which is entitled “Probable Irregularity 
in the Future,” is based on no authoritative data and 
is merely an expression of opinion made by one who 
in his testimony admitted that he had no technical 
knowledge of the anthracite industry. 


COMPARISONS THAT Do NoT COMPARE 


In “Operators’ Exhibit No. 7 In Reply to Miners” 
Exhibit No. 4” the operators point out that the latter 
exhibit contains in’its basic figures three fundamental 
errors which vitiate all the deductions and conclusions . 
drawn in the summary. These errors are: 


(1) Use of figures that are not comparable: 

(a). For the two industries in the same year. 

(b) In the same industry for different years 
because drawn from three different sources 
and compiled by different methods. 

(c) For 1919 because compiled by different 
methods. Had either method been applied 
to both consistently, results radically differ- 
ent would have been obtained. 


Use of figures too limited to be representative. 

(a) Figures for 1916-1918 are based on data of 
weekly earnings of certain employees who, 
meeting with accidents, happened to come 
under the jurisdiction of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. Such figures 
are not adequate as a basis for arriving at 
the course of the earnings in the respective 
industries. 

(b) The figures for daily full-time earnings in 
the bituminous industry as secured in the 
June-to-August, 1918, survey of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are based on 
the earnings of only about one per cent 
of the total employees in the industry. 

Use in the computations of the exhibit of the 

- estimate of 252 days as the number of days 
worked in the anthracite mines in 1919, © 
whereas the actual number was 273 days. 

A full account of the rest of this session will be pub- 

lished in next week’s Coal Age. . 


(2) 


(3) 
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Bethlehem Steel’s Coal Mine Still Works 


7 HIiLE a strike order which would have affected 
operation at the Penn Mary Coal Co. mines on the 
Morgantown & Kingwood R.R. in Preston and 
Monongalia counties was issued some time ago, it had 
been held up pending a conference, according to 
information given out by officials of district 17, United 
Mine Workers. The Penn Mary company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


Right of Motorman to Work When Requested 
Established by Failure of Mine Strike 


STRIKE at the No. 2 plant of the Morgantown & 

Cleveland Coal Co.’s plant near Morgantown was 
short-lived, lasting only over Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 29 and 30. About a hundred miners struck 
because a motorman drew coal out of the mine when 
some of the miners did not want to work. It is alleged 
that the miners insisted upon the discharge of the 
motorman, the company refusing to take any such 
action, the miners thereupon going on strike. 





Deputies at Roderfield, W. Va., Ambushed 
and Shot; Deputy Kills Stalking Miner 


ROUBLE was precipitated by an attempt to 

organize the miners at Roderfield, in McDowell 
County, W. Va., on Sunday, July 4, one miner being 
fatally wounded and three other men wounded to a less 
degree in a clash between miners and and deputy 
sheriffs. Earlier reports indicated that the clash had 
assumed the proportions of a pitched battle and that 
there had been wholesale killing. This was not true. 
In the list of injured were J. W. Rose, a miner who 
will hardly recover; John Mitchell, a deputy sheriff, 
slightly wounded; Claude Akers, deputy sheriff, slightly 
wounded by shot from shot gun; John Saylor, miner, of 
_ Kentucky, slightly wounded. 

According to the best information obtainable three 
deputy sheriffs, Mitchell, Akers, and Cates, were sent 
to Roderfield.from Welch, the county seat, when it was 
learned that a man named Munsey was attempting to 
organize about twenty or thirty miners. Evidently the 
miners in meeting had sentries posted, for as the 
deputies were passing along the county road fire was 
opened on them from ambush. Two were wounded and 
one of the deputies hid behind a rock. When the miners 
in ambush came down to investigate what their shots 
had done Cates, the unwounded deputy, opened fire on 
them, wounding two. One of the two, J. W. Rose, was 
quite seriously wounded. The other miners broke for 
cover. Nine men implicated in the trouble were placed 
under arrest and lodged in the jail at Welch. 

~ When a subordinate in the union sent in the first 
report of the shooting to the officials of district 17, 
United Mine Workers, it contained the information 
that miners were being slaughtered. On the strength 
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of that report, District President Keeney wired Pres- 
ident Wilson that miners were being murdered and that 
unless such outrages ceased the whole state would be 
plunged into civil war. 

While, generally speaking, there does not appear to 
be much sentiment among the miners of McDowell 
County for the unionization of the field, yet Roderfield 
has always been more or less of a hotbed of unionism, 
although no locals have ever been organized there. The 
Flanagan Coal Co. among others, operates at Roderfield. 

Following the clash on Sunday, July 4, Sheriff Daniels 
of McDowell County took a force of one hundred 
deputies to Roderfield and kept them there for several 
days. 

R. B. Page, colored agitator, was arrested on Monday, 
July 5, on a charge of inciting to riot. He had gathered 
together seventy-five men and had started for Roder- 
field. Page was given a preliminary hearing on July 7 
and his case was continued to July 9. 


When Miners Try to Work They Are 
Fired On 


OLLOWING an exchange of shots between striking 

miners on the one side and loyal employees of the 
Borderland Coal Co. on the other side at Borderland, 
W. Va., in the Williamson field, on the morning of 
July 7, Judge James Damron of the Mingo Circuit Court 
swore in fifteen deputies as a safeguard against further 
trouble and sent them to the scene of the trouble soon 
after the shooting. At a late hour on the evening of 
that day the situation at Borderland was reported to be 
quiet. 

It is estimated that more than one hundred shots were 
fired, the striking miners starting in to shoot at the 
mouth of the mine of the Borderland Coal Co., located 
on the Kentucky side of Tug River, and later directing 
their fire toward the tipple, which is on the West 
Virginia side of the river. Deputy Sheriffs on the 
Kentucky side together with a number of old employees 
of the coal company who refused to join the union 
returned the fire, raking the hillside where the miners 
were hiding in ambush. No casualities were reported 
by the company. It is understood that one of the strikers 
was slightly wounded and later removed to the house of 
a friend. 


Union Mopping Up Non-Union Areas on Coal 
and Elk Rivers in West Virginia 


N THURSDAY, July 1, two hundred miners on 
Coal River, in West Virginia, were called out on 


‘strike by W. M. Blizzard, president of sub-district 1 of 


district 17, United Mine Workers. The companies 
affected by the strike order were the Madison Coal Co., 
the Fire Block Coal Co., and the Spear Eagle Coal Co. 
The workmen of the companies named were ordered to 
strike because it was alleged they had no contracts 
with their employees, 
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Coal and Coke Exported During May 


XPORTS of coal and coke during May, 1920, as 

compared with the corresponding month of 1919, 
taken from the returns of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, were as follows: 


COAL AND COKE EXPORTS IN GROSS TONS 





THE CAPITOL 


WOOTON 






Stocks of bituminous coal held in cars by these 
roads declined 7 per cent from Feb. 29 to June 1; stocks 


carriers. 
in piles declined 34 per cent. For all stock the percent- 
age of decrease was 21. 

Stocks held by the New England roads decreased more 
sharply than for the country as a whole—382 per cent as 
compared with 21 per cent. 


= May, 1919 = May, 1920 
oa 
Anthracite 25 eo: here Sees seca eee cieraete 398,796 277,197 
SL 1,429,706 2,400,821 Market Reports on Soft Coal Under 
ixported to: Py ° 
Ttaly :5-5 52 73h ty een eee eee 35,908 380,015 Investigation 
Netherlands ..:\ sav. g. ty hancs So peeen eee 34272 215,823 
Seitecriandt 0 eee ena o5 84,272 N INVESTIGATION of the activities of associa- 
Se Nt Po att tee rece FEES Bae) tions of producers of soft coal in the matter of 
Br, West indies soe ee ee 10,144 es exchanging reports of prices on sales is being under- 
Other Weet Indies... :++.-csccescnectgasue: 1,770 11.438 taken by the Department of Justice. In connection 
Argentin 22;589 101,144 y 
Brasil cae woth ersdk aan ee CROMER LOC. B68 73,1909 With this investigation the following letter has been 
Grapeey rie a aca ee 8 62 3198 Sent to all secretaries of local associations: 
AM others: biave agate eee beeen eee 17,039 535,124 There is transmitted herewith for your information a 
Coke: AUG e LPS a Ser Geen eae Ce 33,299 42,07 copy of the statement given out by the Department of 


Stocks of Railroad Fuel Are Low 


NCOMPLETE returns on stocks of fuel coal held by 

the railroads, according to a report issued by the 
Geological Survey, indicate that on June 1 stocks 
were unusually low, and further that between Feb. 29, 
the close of Federal control, and June 1 there was a 
sharp decline in stocks. 

These statements are based on reports to the American 
Railroad Association made by 120 of the principal 





Justice on March 17, 1920, calling attention to the recent 
decision of the U. S. District Court at Memphis, Tenn., 
condemning the interchange of reports as to prices received 
on actual sales as practiced by the members of the so-called 
“Open Competition Plan” of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Pursuant to that statement, this department recently be-. 
gan an investigation of associations of producers of soft 
coal alleged to be exchanging reports of prices received on 
actual sales. 

This department was thereupon informed that the Frank- 
lin County, Williamson County and Saline County coal 
operators’ associations, with headquarters at Chicago, III, 





Estimated Monthly Production of Coal by States, January-May, 1920* 


(NET TONS) 





. . Total Five 
State January February March April May Months 

Alabama... 055s. cs vtec ee ee ee 1,740,000 1,409,000 1,565,000 1,419,000 1,502,000 7,635,000 
Paes ee ao EE ARIS oe RG Ach eoercon eto ok AS. ci nest ic 221,000 179,000 204,000 151,000 179,000 ' 934,000 
Golorad 0: sic. 8 bint eee oe ese Laie ee aes Bins nes 725,000 843,000 595,000 667,000 729,000 3,559,000 
| ditto; | Pane ee eee ee a ae thes Oy vis o onroca Cenc, Cate 8,760,000 7,575,000 8,721,000 6,580,000 6,700,000 38,335,000 
Tindianais,. cede sc ceo, eee tre een Maer ere eke artic: tics Sak 2,540,000 1,843,000 2,052,000 1,436,000 1,427,000 9,298,000 
Towa... 877,000 787,000 850,000 ~ 731,000 709,000 3,954,000 
Kansas... . 699,000 560,000 638,000 502,000 572,000 2,971,000 
Kentucky. . 2,822,000 2,414,000 2,572,000 2,172,000 2,399,000 12,379,000 . 
Maryland.. 01,000 217,000 366,000 310,000 306,000 1,501,000 
Michiganic+ s8<.bstatoc ce marci ec i et ee eee ee anna 154,000 118,000 122,000 124,000 83,000 601,000 
Missourid. god ne 0 Sho ea cee ete ee een: aoe aorta Pea ae 564,000 484,000 547,000 423,000 480,000 2,498,000 — 
Montandis,s 85 ikent ute tiie cea ea sheusl ete take oie oe eater eee 506,000 405,000 367,000 358,000 288,000 1,924,000 
New México: 405 etcetera oe ee eee nah. eee nS ee a 317,000 275,000 314,000 258,000 257,000 1,421,000 
North) Dakotateer. ccc PET Ro eis ONE ae oy en A 84,000 63,000 58,000 54,000 41,000 300,000 
Ohio... Oe ee ae RAS ee ec cre ree an ned mene tenet eeey 3,641,000 2,962,000 3,541,000 2,932,000 3,361,000 16,437,000 
Oklahomaisins Seek, i ene ee ee En ane erences rae cad 405,000 338,000 327,000 314,000 ,000 1,707,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) «cass cimets sis ous eae ieta incre trl cite fe 13,761,000 11,323,000 13,435,000 11,019,000 11,126,000 60,664,000 
Tennessee. i: ys oo0 a eal a eae 4 doen ekeeee eee Bee REE oticl 639,000 488,000 551,000 487,000 507,000 2,672,000 
et Ne An nN ik WE hy a a eR ey 8 cab MNCL tty Stop 149,000 110,000 104,000 121,000 129,000 613,000 
Ube. oie ccorctgrepspste nist be esate cet Ont One RACE ate Cateie It met tes segiees 271,000 473,000 482,000 319,000 382,000 1,927,000 
Virginia «28 SPP Hoes oie fone tae olslonee ae ee aerate ha resect acta Tinto 990,000 716,000 882,000 829,000 802,000 4,219,000 
Washington;..0 0 ris os ier cr oat a ee Ee Oe CREE peti 369,000 304,000 334,000 294,000 257,000 1,558,000 
West. Virginia’). ok 35 2s. SEE hn, GO Cees Eee e awa hs 6.6 7,047,000 5,523,000 7,083,000 6,190,000 6,175,000 32,018,000 
WV OmMine ss. on oes rite on suste Teacs’e afte ccyel taal atoca oem tan aoe ea terre are 962,000 819,000 815,000 681,000 720,000 3,997,000 
Other'States (CF) atin dkoe wn VOR tiie date Reale oe anaemia ate eens 11,000 10,000 12,000 10,000 11,000 54,000 
Pennsylvaniat(antOracite) scatter olerters at elie rete trae rero nites aliases 7,366,000 6,335,000 7,240,000 6,593,000 7,745,000 35,279,000 





* In this table, issued by the Geological Survey, attempt is made to estimate the production of coal, by States, for the first five months of the year 1920. 


The data 


available upon which to base these estimates are weekly figures of the number of cars of coal loaded by 137 bituminous coal-carrying roads and 9 anthracite carriers. 
Experience indicates that the estimates of current production for the country as a whole are probably within one or at the most two per cent of the actual production. 
In the case of individual states, however, the margin of error may be much greater. When a carrier originates coal in more than one state it is often necessary to appor- 
tion its tonnage arbitrarily, a task exceptionally difficult during recent months, when the switchmen’s strike has made conditions generally abnormal. The estimates 
presented will be revised from time to time as additional data become available. 


+ California, Georgia, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon, and South Dakota. 
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had discontinued the practice of exchanging such reports 
since the above mentioned decision of the District Court 
and since the issuance of the aforesaid statement of this 
department. 

In order to facilitate the investigation, please inform the 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., whether the as- 
sociation which you represent is at present engaged in the 
practice of exchanging reports as to prices actually received. 

If your association is now engaged in the interchange of 
such reports, please send to this department at your earliest 
convenience a complete set of such reports as distributed to 
the members of your association during the months of April, 
May and June, 1920. 


Coal Operators Meet New England 


Representatives 


HOSE who attended the New York conference of 

bituminous operators and the Fuel Administrators 
or their representatives from the New England States 
at the Belmont Hotel on Monday, July 19, agreed that 
the lack of cars was responsible for the coal situation in 
those states. The New England Fuel Administrators 
contended that unless their coal requirements are met 
many industries will be compelled to suspend operations 
next winter. It was agreed at the conference that 
until the railroads are able to furnish more cars to 
carry the coal from the mines to the markets, shipments 
from the Atlantic ports will have to be depended upon 
to meet the situation in New England. 

Those who attended the conference included James J. 
Storrow, Fuel Administrator of Massachusetts; H. J. 
M. Jones, of Vermont; E. R. Joselyn, secretary to 
Maine’s Fuel Administrator; A. T. Slayton, New Hamp- 
shire’s Fuel Administrator; Thomas W. Russell, Fuel 
Administrator of Connecticut; James E. Bradley, Dun- 
don, W. Va., vice-president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion; Thomas H. Watkins, president Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Co.; Thomas F. Farrell, Pocahontas Fuel Co.; 
J. W. Searles, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. and former 


Deputy Commissioner of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 


and F. W. Wilshire, Consolidation Coal Co. 


Embargoes Urged by Operators and Rail- 
roads to Force Coal to Lakes 


N ORDER will be issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission toward the end of this week, it is 
believed, putting into effect a system of embargoes 
intended to force coal up to the Lakes. The order is 
expected to include provisions stimulating the flow of 
coal to New England and to Canada. Representatives 
of the operators and of the railroads presented the 
joint plan to Commissioners Clark, Aitchison and Potter 
at an executive session Monday, July 19. While all con- 
cerned declined to discuss the details of the proposal it 
is understood that the plan as regards Lake movement 
will be accepted by the commission with slight modifica- 
tion, but the commissioners were not so well impressed 
with the plan which had been worked out for New 
England. The representatives of the carriers declared 
the plans they submitted are entirely feasible from a 
railroad standpoint. 

Since the process of increasing coal production can 
only be gradual it is recognized that the embargo in 
favor of Lake coal will acutely pinch other consumers 
who are drawing their supplies from the same producing 
area. An effort will be made to acquaint these con- 
sumers with the necessity of reduced supplies for a short 
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period until the increased car supply brings production 
to a point where they can be supplied as well. It is 
pointed out that the public utilities are protected since 
they have assigned cars. 

The operators were represented by D. B. Wentz, J. D. 
A. Morrow and C. P. White. They made it clear that 
they represented operators as a whole, and not the 
National Coal Association. Railroads were represented 
by Daniel Willard and A. G. Gutheim. Herman Griggs 
was present for the Lake Erie Ore and Coal Exchange, 
while W. H. Groverman and Judge McGee represented 
the Northwestern docks. 


Prices for Settlement of Tidewater Accounts 
Are Announced 


HE Executive Committee of the Tidewater Coal 

Exchange has fixed the prices at which Commis- 
sioner J. W. Howe shall make settlement for tonnage 
between debtor and creditor members as of July 1. At 
the New York piers the prices fixed for Pools 1, 9, 37, 
39, 60 and 71 is $11; Pools 30, 38, 40 and 61, $10.75; 
Pools 4, 10, 31 and 62, $10.50; Pools 32, 33 and 43, 
$10.25; all other pools with the exception of Nos. 35 and 
45, $10; Pools 35 and 45, $9.75. 

At the Philadelphia and Baltimore piers the prices on 
the individual pools are 25c. less than at the New York 
piers, while at Hampton Roads the prices are as 
follows: Pools 44, 54, 64 and 84, $11.25; Pools 1, 2, 
2P and 42, $11; Pool 3, $10.75; Pools 41, 43, 51, 53, 61 
and 63, $10.25; Pools 5, 6, 7, 8, 40 and 56, $10; and 
Pools 32 and 35, $9.75. , 

As soon as the accounts of the debtor and creditor 
members can be verified the commissioner will send a 
statement to each of such members, 


National Coal Association Defers Action 
On Committee Reports 


HE board of directors of the National Coal Associa- 

tion met in Washington on July 14 and 15. Diff- 
culty was encountered in assembling a quorum hecause 
so many of the directors were either called to New York 
to attend the regular monthly meeting of the Smokeless 
Association or had been detailed to work with the com- 
mittee of railroad executives. It is understood that 
only routine business was transacted and that another 
meeting will be called for next month to finish con- 
sideration of committee reports. 


Will Some Coal Age Reader Help Us 
With This Inquiry? 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Attention “Coal Age.” 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly furnish us rates and also advise the possibility 
of successfully advertising in your publication for a 
camel to drink the water accumulating in the mines on 
idle days, to avoid pumping expense, and a Joshua to 
command the roof to stand still, and thereby eliminate 
another item of idle-day expense. 

Applications should be made to Every Operator, Any- 
where. Yours very truly, 

O. U. CARSUPPLY. 
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Railway Executives Adopt Co-operative Plan 
To Improve Traffic Situation 


OLLOWING the meeting of coal operators and rail- 

road officials at which the plan for controlling and 
making better the distribution of bituminous coal was 
discussed the Association of Railway Executives, of 
whom more than 100 were assembled, the same after- 
noon considered the situation of transportation 
generally. The outome of the meeting was a resolution 
urging all members to devote their utmost energy to 
the more intensive use of existing equipment and to 
adopt a program to be followed in this connection in 
co-operation with the public to secure for the country 
as a whole: 

An average daily minimum movement of freight cars 
of not less than thirty miles per car per day. 

An average loading of thirty tons per day. 

Reduction of bad order cars to a maximum of 4 per 
cent of total owned. 

An early and substantial reduction in the number of 
locomotives now unfit for service, and 

More effective efforts to bring about the return of 
cars to the owner roads. 

It also was resolved that all railroad companies shall 
forward to the advisory committee or such agency 
as the latter may designate reports that will enable a 
check to be kept currently of performance under this 
resolution, and the advisory committee shall arrange 
for comparative compilation of such reports and make 
distribution to the individual companies. 


Indiana Considering Legislation to Control 


State Coal Industry 


OVIERNOR James P. Goodrich of Indiana has called 

upon Ele Stansbury, Attorney General and an In- 
dianapolis attorney, to pass upon the legality of a bill 
now prepared providing for the appointment of a state 
coal commission, which would have full authority to 
fix the price of coal in Indiana and to compel distribu- 
tion within the state until all domestic needs are filled. 
The bill is the outgrowth of strong opposition to the 
Governor’s idea for a state-owned and operated mine 
to provide coal for the state institutions. 

The Governor declares that if it is found that In- 
diana has the power to enact such legislation to give 
relief from excessive coal prices to the people of the 
state he will submit the measure to the special session 
of the Legislature now in session and will urge its 
passage. The measure calls for the appointment of 
a commission of three members, to be known as the 
Indiana Coal Commission. These commissioners would 
have full authority to make exhaustive investigations 
of the mines of Indiana and to command any kind of 
reports that would enlighten them as to the cost of 
production and actual operating conditions of the in- 
dustry. 

The commission would have the power to fix the price 
of coal for sale within the state, and the bill also 
would vest the fuel commission with power to regulate 
the distribution of coal. The commission would have 
the right to limit the sale outside the state of coal 
mined in Indiana until all needs within the state are 
filled. In the event that any operator failed to comply 
with the provisions of the law or the orders of the 
commission, and willfully obstructed production, the bill 
provides that the mine or mines in question can be 
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taken over and operated under the direction of the 
state commission. The owner of the mine in such case 
would be paid all operating expenses and a fair profit 
on his investment. : 

The bill is said to be an innovation in state legisla- 
tion. While its legality is being determined little action 
is expected to develop on the state-owned mine bill, 
but opponents of the bill are still vigilant lest it be 
pushed through hurriedly while attention is being di- 
verted to the last bill. 

The important legal question being considered by 
the Attorney General is the authority of the state to 
empower a commission to limit the distribution of coai. 
to Indiana consumers until they are adequately sup- 
plied. 


How Public Utilities May Get Assigned Cars 


HE New York Central Railroad Co. has announced 
that before arrangement for assignment of cars at 


- coal mines on its lines, or before applying to other lines 


for assignment of cars for the benefit of public utilities 
located on its lines, as provided for in service order 
No. 9, it will require application to G. N. Snider, coal 
traffic manager, from the public utility using bituminous 
coal, showing full answers to the following inquiries. 
This applies to the lines of the New York Central east 
cf Buffalo. 

(1) Applicant’s name and address. 

(2) Describe fully nature of public 
performed. 

(3) Where and on what railroad delivery is taken. 

(4) Tons of bituminous coal on hand. 

(5) Average weekly consumption bituminous coal at 
present and similar average for the year. 

(6) For each coal shipper under contract with appli- 
cant give name and address of shipper, names and rail- 
road location of mines, contract tonnage, date contract 
shipments were to commence, rate of weekly shipment, 
shortage to date. 

(7) For which of such shippers and to what extent 
are assigned cars desired under this order? 

(8) Date of written communication from each such 
shipper agreeing to accept and load such assigned cars. 

(9) In case of gas plants also give details as to your 
present water-gas situation. 

(10) In case of electric plants state to what extent 
hydro-electric power is developed and whether coal 
requirements under inquiry 5 have made proper deduc- 
tion for hydro-electric power. 

(11) Certificate by responsible officer of the applicant 
company that the answers to the above inquiries are 
correct and that if, as a result of these assigned cars, 
more coal is received than necessary for average current 
consumption we will be immediately notified accord- 
ingly so assignment of cars may be stopped. 


service 


Forbids Confiscation of Government Coal 


NNOYING confiscations of coal consigned to the 

Government fuel yard at Washington have led the 

Interstate Commerce Commission to issue the following 
notice to all carriers: 

“The commission’s attention has been called to the 
fact that railroads frequently confiscate coal consigned 
to Government departments. It is obvious that rail- 
roads should refrain from confiscating coal consign 
to the War Department or other Government depart 
ments.” 
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Coal Operators and Railreea Officials Agree on 


Solution of Coal Situation 


Railroad Executives Call on National Coal Association for Assistance 
—Operators Appoint Committee to Act for Coal Industry—Program 
Calls for Increased Production and Better Distribution — Action 
Considered a Step That Foreshadow’s End of Nation’s Coal Shortage 


& Ohio and chairman of the board of the 

American Railway Association, on July 8 
called on Colonel Wentz, president of the National Coal 
Association, for the assistance of the coal operators in 
solving the problem confronting the railroads today of 
giving the nation an adequate coal supply, the first step 
was taken that is expected to lead to an end of the 
serious shortage that now exists. Until now the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been dealing with the 
situation without consulting or advising with the coal 
-men, and progress has been too slow to satisfy the rail- 
road executives. 

Colonel Wentz had already called a meeting of all 
coal operators of the country, without respect to affilia- 
tion with the National Coal Association, for Monday, 
July 12, in Washington. At this meeting, attended by 
130 representative coal operators from all over the 
country, the decision was reached to put in the hands of 
a committee the entire responsibility for presenting to 
the railroad officials and, through them, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the government, a feasible 
plan for meeting the situation. This committee was 
clothed with full power and directed to seek a common 
ground on which to meet the railroads. 

The committee of operators met the railroad officials 
in New York on Wednesday, July 14, at 2:30 p.m., 
after having spent the morning in preparing the data 
that had been assembled in Washington the day before. 

As was anticipated, the railroads knew of no other 

way to solve the problem of distribution than by 
assigned cars. The operators vetoed this method and 
made the counter proposal that as the present difficulty 
is the result of lack of transportation the first step 
should be to increase car supply at the coal mines 
generally and to give particular attention to those fields 
that furnish coal to the sections where the situation is 
critical, such as the Northwest and New England. 
Instead of assigning cars for individual consumers or 
even for the Lake trade it was proposed that distribution 
be guided by railroad embargoes placed with due respect 
to the needs of particular consuming markets. By this 
method the shipper of coal who is obliged by railroad 
embargo to send his coal in a particular direction and 
prevented from shipping to some other, will be protected 
in so far as his contract obligations are involved in the 
same way that he always has been protected by 
embargoes. 
_ It was recognized that there is hardly a point in the 
Eastern territory at which there is not now congestion 
to such a degree as to warrant a railroad embargo, The 
proposal was accepted by the railroad officials as the 
best solution proposed, and steps were at once taken to 
work out the details in form for recommendation to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as the basis for a 
formal order. 

Many intricate problems remained to be solved after 


Wea Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 


the general principle and the line of action had been 
determined. Car-service experts from the railroads and 
traffic men from the coal industry were called in to work 
out these complex questions. The subcommittee of 
experts, headed by D. E. Spangler, Car Service Commis- 
sion, and A. G. Gutheim for the roads, and by Mr. 
Morrow and John Callahan for the National Coal 
Association, and assisted by Herman Griggs, the direct- 
ing head and manager of the Lake Erie Ore and Coal 
Exchange, and W. H. Groverman, secretary of the 
Northwest Coal Dock Operators Association, spent 
Thursday in New York preparing a report for presenta- 
tion to the main committee of railroad executives and 
coal operators on Friday, July 16. 

Throughout the proceedings the representatives of 
the coal industry have taken the position that the 
present shortage is the direct result of lack of trans- 
portation, that the producers and shippers of bituminous 
coal have contracted to supply the requirements of con- 
sumers throughout the country and are ready and will- 
ing to meet these obligations if the railroads will but 
furnish the cars and transportation. Mr. Groverman 
testified, as he had the previous week in the hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
dock operators have contracts with producers and ship- 
pers sufficient to cover their needs but that lack of cars 
has prevented the production and supply of this coal to 
the Lake front, 

The first day’s conference in New York City took 
place in the offices of Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. The railroad repre- 
sentatives present in addition to Mr. Willard, who was 
chairman of the committee, were General W. W. Atter- 
bury, Pennsylvania R.R.; C. H. Markham, [Illinois 
Central; Hale Holten, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; W. B. Storey, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé; 
B. F. Bush, Missouri Pacific; F. J. Pierson, New Haven 
system; Howard Elliott, Northern Pacific, and W. H. 
Truesdale, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. 

The operators’ committee was headed by Colonel D. B. 
Wentz, of Philadelphia, president of the National Coal 
Association; and consisted of J. D. A. Morrow; Frank 
Wilshire; C. P. White, Cleveland; James F, Walsh, 
Pittsburgh; F. C. Honnold, Chicago, and J. G. Bradley, 
Dundon, W. Va. 

The sub-committee consisted of D. E. Spangler, Car 
Service Commission; J. B. Fisher, C. W. Fiscus and 
J.-E. Adrian, Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; John Callahan, 
Washington; C. P. White, Cleveland; E. D. Ballard, 
Chicago; W. H. Groverman, Minneapolis; J. R. Kear- 
ney, Car Service Commission; A. G. Gutheim, Car Serv- 
ice Commission; C. W. Hull, Chesapeake & Ohio R.R.; 
C. M. Sheafer, Pennsylvania R.R.; H. M. Griggs, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; J. D. A. Morrow; W. G. 


‘Curran, Baltimore & Ohio and F. W. Wilshire, Consoli- 


dation Coal Co. 
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Public Utilities Given Assigned Cars for Coal 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Service Order No. 9, Extending 
For Thirty Days Priority on Open-Top Cars for Coal—Open-Top Cars 
Defined and 24-Hour Unloading Requirement Applied to All Freight 


merce Commission on the extension of Service Or- 

der No. 7 after the hearings as to the necessity for 
amendment were concluded on Saturday, July 10. 
These hearings, lasting three days, revealed the great 
importance of increasing car supply at the coal mines 
as well as the urgent need of public utilities for some 
measure of assistance in obtaining an adequate supply 
of coal. The new order, known as Service Order No. 9, 
was issued on Tuesday, July 13, while the coal operators 
were in Washington preparing to meet the executive 
committee of the American Railway Association with 
a program for taking care of the coal situation. 

The first of four amendments to the original order 
defines open-top cars to which priority in use for coal 
loading shall apply. Flat-bottom gondola cars with sides 
less than thirty-six inches in height inside measure- 
ment, cars with racks, and cars which had on June 19, 
1920, been definitely retired from service for the tran- 
sportation of coal or allocated for other service are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the order. The second 
amendment extends the period during which the order 
shall be in effect to sixty days instead of thirty days 
from June 21, 1920. 

The original order specified that coal must be un- 
loaded from open-top cars within twenty-four hours, no 
mention being made regarding unloading of other 
freight from the same type of cars. The National Coal 
Association and the National Association of Retail Coal 
Merchants both pointed out the absurdity of this fea- 
ture of Order No. 7 and requested the modification now 
granted in amendment number three that makes restric- 
tions and penalties equal for all freight carried in open- 
top cars. 


Pres ¢ action was taken by the Interstate Com- 


ASSIGNED CARS NOT FOR STORAGE COAL 


The fourth amendment authorizes the assignment 
of cars for coal loading for current requirements of 
public utilities but not for storage. Ice plants, water 
and sewer works, hospitals, schools and other public in- 
stitutions are included within the provisions of the order 
and may secure assigned cars, and thereby coal, by mak- 
ing written application to the originating carrier, con- 
curred in by the delivering road. Cars so provided and 
loaded with coal are subject to but one reconsignment 
and that must be to another public utility or public 
institution, and then only in order that this plant may 
be kept in daily operation. 

The order specifically states that assigned cars shall 
not be furnished for coal that is not needed for imme- 
diate and current consumption. No coal for storage 
can be acquired in this way. Just when coal in a pile 
is storage and when it is required for current use is 
not defined in the order and the question has arisen as 
to how much coal a plant may have before storage begins. 
At no plant is it considered feasible to operate with less 
than from two to seven days’ coal on hand, and an 
amount approximating this quantity is really needed for 
current operation. It is quite possible that some rail- 


roads will interpret the order so rigorously as to make 
it of little benefit to public utilities. Experience in 
distributing coal obtained by the Fuel Administration 
and by the Railroad Administration last winter shows 
that consumers have a propensity for calling for help 
before the help is really needed, and some railroad offi- 
cials who may be called upon to concur in requests for 
assigned cars may be excused if they are a bit callous. 


OPERATORS PLEASED WITH EXTENSION OF ORDER 


Coal operators generally were pleased that the com- 
mission had decided to extend for thirty days the open- 
top car order, although they are opposed to the assign- 
ment of cars for any purpose. Public road interests 
have announced that they will continue to fight for cars | 
for necessary repair work that must be completed before 
winter. They point out the apparent inconsistency of 
the Government in ascribing the present coal shortage 
to lack of rail transportation and then preventing the 
repair and extension of good roads over which thousands 
of motor trucks of the country could assist by hauling 
freight. The Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania on July 12 issued an order, directing the carriers 
to allocate to the Commonwealth certain box cars for 
use in transportation, the cars to be delivered at the 
cement works indicated and their number to be taken 
for the total number of box cars available and not 
charged against any class of consignors or against the 
allotment of any particular industry. 

The commission has made an investigation of the 
supply of box cars for the transportation within the 
Commonwealth of cement required for the construction 
of public highways. In the course of construction of 
about one thousand miles of highway, estimated to cost 
approximately $47,000,000, there have been many de- 
lays and in some places work entirely stopped by inab- 
ility to secure box cars in which to transport cement 
from places of manufacture to points of construction. 
The result is that there are now two hundred places 
where roads are being constructed at which these main 
highways have been closed to traffic, and it will be 
necessary to keep them closed unless absolutely essen- 
tial materials can be transported immediately and con- 
tinuously until the work is finished. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK OPPOSES RECONSIGNMENT 


E. E. Clark, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, addressed a letter to Daniel Willard as 
chairman of the advisory committee of the Association 
of Railway Executives, transmitting a copy of the order 
and calling attention to the fact that no action was taken 
by the commission looking toward providing a car 
supply for Lake coal, suggesting that such action would 
be deferred by the Government until after the coal 
operators and the railroad officials had first tried to work 
it out by themselves. 

Mr. Clark pointed out the abuses of the reconsign- 
ment privilege and urged the railroads to amend their 
tariffs to prevent this practice as much as possible. Such 
vigorous support by the commission of the position 
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taken by the operators pleased officials of the coal asso- 


ciation. 

Mr. Clark’s letter to Daniel Willard which follows has 
to do mainly with the subject of reconsignment. In ex- 
planation of the reference to Lake coal it may be stated 
that the commission has been inclined to grant assigned 
ears for this purpose and may yet do so. 

Following the hearing which concluded Saturday, July 
10, with respect to the coal-car situation in territory east 
of the Mississippi River, Division 5 of the commission has 
given earnest consideration to the facts disclosed of record 
and known to it as bearing upon the present emergency. 
Certain features of the situation seem to us to need clari- 
fication or correction of our Service Order No. 7. Accord- 
ingly Service Order No. 9 has been entered amending and 
supplementing Service Order No. 7 and effective forthwith. 
A copy of Service Order No. 9 is sent to you for your 
information. 

- Jt will be noted that no especial recognition is given to 
the Lake cargo situation. It is understood that this is 
the subject of detailed discussions among the coal operators 
themselves, to be followed immediately by a conference with 
various railroad executives, and that we will be advised 
as to the determinations reached. We have not thought it 
proper to attempt to deal with this situation by order until 


~ we know the result of such deliberations. 


There is one feature of the situation as to which we 
entertain no doubt and which we desire to call to your 
attention on behalf of the carriers, which seems to us to 
require immediate and careful consideration with a view 
to action which will remedy abuses abundantly shown to 
exist. We refer to the provisions contained in tariffs of 
the carriers permitting the general or promiscuous recon- 
signment of cars under load with coal. As an emergency 
proposition it seems to us that the carriers should at once 
take steps to bring this practice down to the unavoidable 
minimum. We are not prepared to say that all reconsign- 
ment of coal should be prohibited; but it seems to us that 
it would be a very unusual situation in which more than 
one reconsignment should be permitted during the existing 
transportation emergency. 

The privilege of reconsignment of coal is one which is 
carried in the tariffs of the carriers. Without discussing 
or deciding whether the commission has power under the 
emergency provisions of the Transportation Act to require 
the restriction or suspension of this privilege, with the 
myriad situations which exist in the country, it is obvious 
that the carriers should themselves bring forward promptly 
proposals to the commission for a suitable amendment to 
their tariffs on short notice in harmony with the views here 
expressed. 

We will thank you if you will see that this is called to 
the attention of the carriers represented in your association. 


Service Order No. 9, amending and supplementing 
Service Order No. 7, giving preference in the use of 
open-top cars to coal, was issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on July 13. Order No. 9 in full is as 
follows: 


It appearing in the epinion of the commission that be- 
cause of a shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, 
aggravated by unfavorable labor conditions which continue 
to exist upon the lines of each and all the common carriers 
by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act within 
the territory east of the Mississippi River, and because of 
the inability of said common carriers properly and com- 
pletely to serve the public in the transportation of coal, an 
emergency exists which requires immediate action: 

It further appearing that as the result of a hearing 
recently had by the commission concerning the question 
whether any change or addition shall be made in the exist- 
ing rules, regulations and practices of common carriers 
by railroad east of the Mississippi River, as to open-top 
ears or in Service Order No. 7 of the commission relative 


thereto made and entered June 19, 1920, the said Service 


Order No. 7 should be modified as hereinafter ordered. 
It is ordered that said Service Order No. 7 shall be 
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amended and supplemented in the following respects, effec- 
tive forthwith: 

(1) By adding to the second paragraph thereof an addi- 
tional proviso as follows: 

“Provided, that the phrase ‘coal cars’ as used herein shall 
not include or embrace fiat-bottom gondola cars with sides 
less than 36 inches in height, inside measurement, or cars 
equipped with racks, or cars which on June 19, 1920, had 
been definitely retired from service for the transportation of 
coal and stenciled or tagged for other service.” 

(2) That the words “for the period of thirty consecutive 
days beginning with June 21, 1920,” in the fifth and sixth 
lines of the second paragraph of said Service Order No. 7 
be amended so that the same shall read, “for the period of 
sixty consecutive days beginning with June 21, 1920;” 

(83) That the fifth paragraph of said Service Order No. 
7 be amended to read as follows: 

“It is further ordered that all common carriers by 
railroad within the territory hereinbefore described be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed, until the further 
order of the commission, to place an embargo against the 
receipt of coal or other freight transported in open-top 
cars suitable for coal loading, as hereinbefore defined, by 
any consignee and against the placement of such open-top 
cars for consignment to any consignee who shall fail or 
refuse to unload such coal or other freight so transported 
in coal cars and placed for unloading within twenty-four 
hours after such placement, until all coal or other freight 
so transported in coal cars and so placed has been unloaded 
by such consignee, provided that this authorization and 
direction shall not interfere with the movement of coal 
under permit to any coal pool or pools when authorized by 
any order heretofore or hereafter entered by the commission 
or coal consigned to Tidewater or the Lakes for transship- 
ment by water, nor shall it apply where the failure of the 
consignee to unload is due directly to errors or disabilities 
of the railroad in delivering cars.” 

(4) That following the fifth paragraph of said Service 
Order No. 7 shall be inserted an additional paragraph as 
follows: 

“It is further ordered that until and including Aug. 19, 
1920, all common carriers by railroad within said territory, 
to the extent that may be necessary in order that public 
utilities, including street and interurban railways, electric 
power and lighting plants, gas plants, ice plants, water and 
sewer works, also hospitals, schools and other public insti- 
tutions, may be kept supplied with coal for current use but 
not for storage, be and they are hereby authorized to place, 
furnish and assign cars to coal mines for the transportation 
of such coal, in addition to and without regard to the exist- 
ing ratings and distributive shares for mines upon said 
railroads; provided no cars shall be so placed, furnished or 
supplied by any such carrier without written application 
therefor from the public utility concurred in by the deliver- 
ing railroad, showing that such coal is needed for current 
use, and not for storage, in order that the applicant may 
continue in daily operation, and provided further that such 
coal shall not be subject to reconsignment except to public 
utilities or public institutions, and that a written report 
of the cars placed hereunder shall be promptly made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the railroad placing 
the cars.” 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order be 
served upon the carriers hereinbefore described, by the same 
carriers upon whom service has been made of Service Order 
No. 7, and that notice cf this order be given to the general 
public by depositing a copy thereof in the office of the secre- 
tary of the commission at Washington, D. C. 


In the issue of May 13, in an article describing the 
Mather Collieries, credit should have been given to the 
Sullivan Machinery Co. for the ten Sullivan Ironclad 
explosion-proof electric mining machines by which the 
coal is exclusively cut. A portable underground air 
compressor of the same make also is in use. Credit in 
the article in question was given to another manu- 
facturer. 
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Coal Men Prepare for Publicity Campaign 


O SUPPLY the public with information about coal 

matters, as well as to combat much misinformation 
concerning the industry, the Wholesale Coal Trade Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., is about to launch a publicity 
campaign. The plan is to include newspaper advertise- 
ments dealing briefly with the salient points on which 
the public should be informed, as the groundwork to a 
proper understanding of the difficult problems confront- 
ing the coal business. 


Charges for Removing Overloads from 


Coal Cars 


HERE has been considerable question as to the 

ability of the carriers to make a charge for 
removing overloads of coal from cars. Accordingly this 
matter was put up to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission some time ago by the National Coal Association, 
and the following self-explanatory letter has been 
received from Secretary McGinty of the commission: 

Referring to your letter of April 14, with which you 
submitted copy of a circular issued by General Superintend- 
ent of Transportation Sheaffer of the Pennsylvania R.R., 
relative to a charge of 35c. per ton deducted by that com- 
pany as a handling charge from the price paid for coal 
removed from overloaded cars: 

This matter has received consideration, and it is the view 
of the commission that if the carrier is to make a charge for 
this handling service it should be provided for in the 
tariffs. It should be understood, however, that the fact that 
the charge is not now named in a tariff does not necessarily 
mean that a reasonable charge may not be made for service 
of this kind which has already been performed. In this 
connection attention is invited to the reports of the com- 
mission in Memphis Freight Bureau vs. Kansas City South- 
ern Ry., 17 I. C. C., 190; Hampton Manufacturing Co. vs. 
0: DS 8s.27 ds CaGaeee: 

If you are of the opinion that the 35c. charge is unreason- 
able for the service performed you have the right to file 
formal complaint with the commission and secure a hearing 
on the question. 


Petroleum Output During May Was 
Above Average 


RODUCTION of petroleum in the United States 

during May, according to a report issued by the 
U. 8. Geological Survey, amounted to 36,859,000 barrels, 
a daily average of 1,189,000 barrels. This compares 
with the output during April of 36,201,000 barrels, but 
as there was one day less in that month, the daily 
average was slightly above that of May—1,206,700 
barrels. March production totalled 36,461,000 barrels 
a daily average of 1,176,161 barrels. 

For the five months January to May inclusive the 
total output was 176,713,000 barrels, a daily average of 
1,162,586 barrels, compared with a total production 
during the corresponding months of 1919 of 146,711,000 
barrels, a daily average of 971,596 barrels. 

Stocks of petroleum held by pipe-line and other 
marketing companies on May 31, 1920, amounted to 
124,633,000 barrels, compared with 124,991,000 barrels 
on April 30 and 125,597,000 barrels on March 31. 

During May imports of petroleum totalled 6,695,571 
barrels, compared with 6,186,384 barrels during April. 
Total imports for the five months January to May 
inclusive amounted to 30,889,012 barrels, compared with 
19,796,398 barrels during the corresponding months 
of 1919. 


Exports of crude petroleum during May amounted to 
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655,707 barrels, compared with 649,416 barrels ating 
April. For the five months January to. May, 1920, 
exports totalled 3,392,335 barrels, compared with 1,196,- 
057 barrels during the corresponding months of the 
previous year. ; 

Estimated total consumption of domestic and 
imported petroleum, including exports, during May 
amounted to 43,971,031 barrels, a daily average of 
1,418,420 barrels. This compares with a total con- 
sumption during the corresponding month of 1919 of 
35,141,000 barrels, a daily average of 1,133,581 barrels. 
During April, 1920, the total consumption amounted to 
42,861,000 barrels, a daily average of 1,428,700 barrels, 
while for March, 1920, the total was 43,926,000 barrels, 
a daily average of 1,416,967 barrels. 


British Comment on Our Export Trouble 


NDER the caption “Delivering the Goods” the 

Journal of Commerce, a Liverpool (England) publi- 
cation, comments on the present predicament of the 
American exporters of coal, who have the business and 
the boats but not the coal. The editorial says: 


“During the last week or two there has been a very 


severe slump in freights from the United States coal 
ports to European destinations, and possibly the worst 
in this respect has not yet been seen. The chief reason 
for the fall was the inability of shippers to find coal to 
fill the steamers chartered, and already there has sprung 
up a very big crop of claims for demurrage. 

“There is plenty of coal in the States for export, but 
it is in the wrong place. In short Uncle Sam, having 
entered into the business of international coal merchant, 
now finds out that he has bitten off more than he can 
chew. 

“It is certainly very unfortunate that the business 
has turned out so disastrous for all concerned, but re- 
sults are about equal to the anticipations of the coal and 
shipping interests on this side.” 

The British writer thinks that England has plenty of 
coal but “unfortunately it cannot be mined quickly 
enough, thanks to the attitude of the Government- 
coddled miners, and thus the export trade is very seri- 
ously handicapped. The Board of Trade decision to 
limit coal exports is a confession of weakness, and cer- 
tainly Great Britain cannot pay her way on the export 
of a paltry fifteen or twenty million tons of coal a year. 
Not only does a small coal export mean a big loss of 
trade, but the money usually earned in freights will soon 
begin to tell.” 

Hope is held out for the British exporter with pre- 
dictions of industrial trouble if coal is not produced 
there in greater quantities. The writer encourages the 
trade with the statement that “even now it is not too 
late for the country to regain some part of its lost coal 
trade. Contracts placed with the States will be cancelled 
wholesale as soon as shippers start defaulting in real 
earnest, as they must do, and if the miners in this coun- 
try put their backs into the task orders would soon 
flow back to this country again. Work must be found 
for the ships, and coal is the usual cargo for tramps 
outward bound for grain, wool or ore. Output is the 
essential factor in the situation, and this is greatly re- 
stricted. Already the country is face to face with the 
danger of a big shutdown in the engineering and allied 
trades, and if this eventuates while the country’s export 
of coal is cut down to next to nothing there will be hard 
times for the working classes next winter.” 
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Operators Make Full Reply to the 


- Allegations of United Mine Workers 
Especially as to Wages and Working Time 
Exhibit of Anthracite Operators to U. S. Anthracite Coal Commission 
Shows That in Period from 1917 to 1919 Anthracite Men Worked 


22 Per Cent More Days Than Employees at 
Bituminous Mines 


On March 9, 1920, at a joint confer- 
ence of miners and operators held in 
New York, preparatory to the expira- 
tion of the four-year agreement which 
terminated March 31, 1920, the miners 
presented sixteen demands as the basis 
of a new contract. The parties in in- 
terest appointed four representatives 
on each side to constitute a negotiating 
committee to consider these demands 
and report back to the joint conference 
any agreement they might be able to 
reach. The members of this committee 
were the following: For the miners— 


John L. Lewis or Philip Murray, John 


T. Dempsey, Thomas Kennedy, Chris J. 
Golden and for the operators S. D. 
Warriner, W. J. Richards, W. L. Con- 
nell, C. F. Huber. 

After eight weeks of negotiation in 
New York City, and after careful ex- 
amination of the facts and figures pre- 
sented, the operators felt that there 
was little justification for any increase. 
Nevertheless, in view of the existing 
unrest, as insurance against further 
increase in the cost of living within the 
period of the contract, and in compro- 
mise of existing differences, they 
offered an increase of 15 per cent to be 
applied as follows: 


OPERATORS’ OFFER TO MINERS 


(a) The contract rates at each colliery 
shall be increased 60 per cent over and 
above the contract rates at each colliery, 
effective April, 1916, as established by the 
agreement of May 5, 1916. p 

(b) The day rates of outside company 
men receiving $1.545 or more per day under 
the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be 
increased 60 per cent, plus $1.20 per day, 
or per shift, above the rates established in 
said agreement of May 5, 1916; it being 
understood that the increase thus made 
shall be not less than $2.30 or more than 
$2.80 per day or per shift. 

(c) The day rates of inside company 
men receiving $1.545 or more per day under 
the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be in- 
creased 60 per cent, plus $1.20 per day, or 
per shift, above the rates established in 
said agreement of May 5, 1916; it being 
understood that the increase thus made 
shall be not less than $2.50 or more than 
$2.80 per day or per shift. | ; : 

(d) The rates paid consideration miners 
shall be increased 60 per cent, plus $1.20 
per day, above the rates established under 
the agreement of May 5, 1916; it being 
understood that the increase thus made 
shall be not more than $2.80 per day.. 
_(e) The rates paid contract miners’ 
laborers and consideration miners’ laborers 
shall be increased above the rates estab- 
lished under the agreement of May 5, 1916, 
to the same amount per day as the increase 
to company laborers, at the respective col- 
lieries, under the provisions of clause c 
hereof; it being understood that in the 
case of contract miners’ laborers the miner 
is to assume and pay so much of said in- 
crease as shall be represented by _ the 
application of 60 per cent to the rate per 
basic shift as established under the agree- 
ment of May 5, 1916, and the difference 
between said amount and the total increase 
to the contract miners’ laborers shall be 
assumed and paid by the operator. ‘ 

(f) The day rates paid on machine min- 
ing shall be increased 60 per cent, plus 
$1.20 per day, above the rates established 
under the agreement of May 5, 1916; it be- 


ing understood that the increase thus made 
shall be not less than $2.50 or more than 
$2.80 per day. 

(g) All employees paid by the day and 
receiving less than $1.545 per day, or per 
shift, under the agreement of May 5, 1916, 
shall be paid an increase of $1.50 per day, 
or per shift, over the rates paid under said 
agreement of May 5, 1916. 

(h) Monthly men coming under the 
agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be paid an 
increase of 60 per cent, plus $36 per month, 
over the monthly rates established in said 
agreement of May 5, 1916; it being under- 
stood that for outside employees the in- 
crease thus made shall be not less than 
$69 or more than $84 per month, and for 
inside employees not less than $75 or more 
than $84 per month. 

(i) The employees of stripping contrac- 
tors shall be paid an increase per day or 
per month corresponding in amount to the 
difference between the rates in effect March, 
1920, and the rates established under this 
agreement for employees of the operators 
in similar occupations at the same colliery. 

(j) The employees of tunnel contractors 
shall come within the terms of this agree- 
ment and the day rates of their employees 
shall be increased 60 per cent, plus $1.20 
per day, above the rates established under 
the agreement of May 5, 1916; it being 
understood that the increase thus made 
shall be not less than $2.50 or more than 
$2.80 per day. 

(k) The increases herein provided shall 
become effective April 1, 1920, and where 
they apply to day rates are to be applied 
to a day of eight hours or more, as estab- 
Lgoke under the agreement of May 5, 


The miners rejected this proposition 
and the operators then offered, as an 
alternative, arbitration by three men, 
representative of the public, who were 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States and to sit with the 
negotiating committee to decide mat- 
ters in dispute. This offer also was 
rejected. As there was every evidence 
of a disagreement the Secretary of 
Labor invited the committee to appear 
before him in Washington in the hope 
that some ground might be found for 
an amicable adjustment of the matters 
in dispute. Both sides argued the case 
before the Secretary and were finally 
asked to accept the following as a basis 
of compromise: 


PLAN OF SECRETARY WILSON 


The terms and provisions of the award of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and 
subsequent agreements made in modifica- 
tion thereof or supplemental thereto, as 
well as the rulings and decisions of the 
Board of Conciliation, are hereby ratified, 
confirmed and continued for a further pe- 
riod of two years, ending March 31, 1922, 
except in the following particulars, to wit: 

(a) The contract rates at each colliery 
shall be increased 65 per cent over and 
above the contract rates at each colliery, 
effective April, 1916, as established by the 
agreement of May 5, 1916. — 

(b) The day rates of outside and inside 
men receiving $1.545 or more per day 
under the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall 
be increased 65 per cent, plus $1.20 per 
day, or per shift, above the rates estab- 
lished in said agreement of May 5, 1916; it 
being understood that the new rate so 
established shall be not less than $4 or 
more than $6 per day or per shift. 

(c) The day rates of employees receiv- 
ing less than $1.545 per day under the 
agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be in- 
creased $1.50 per day, or per shift, above 
the rates established in said agreement of 
May 5, 1916. 
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(d) The rates paid contract miners’ 
laborers and, consideration miners’ laborers 
shall be increased above the rates estab- 
lished under the agreement of May 5, 1916, 
to the same amount per day as the increase 
to company laborers, at the respective eol- 
lieries, under the provisions of clause b 
hereof ; it being understood that, in the case 
of contract miners’ laborers, the miner is to 
assume and pay so much of said increase 
as shall be represented by the application 
of 65 per cent to the rate per basic shift 
as established under the agreement of May 
5, 1916, and the difference between said 
amount and the total increase to the con- 
tract miners’ laborers shall be assumed and 
paid by the operator. 

(e) Monthly men coming under the 
agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be paid an 
increase of 65 per cent, plus $36 per month, 
over the monthly rates established in said 
agreement of May 5, 1916; it being under- 
stood that the increase thus made shall be 
not less than $20 or more than $30 per cal- 
endar month over the rates now in effect. 

(f) The employees of stripping con- 
tractors shall be paid an increase per day 
or per month corresponding in amount to 
the difference between the rates in effect 
March, 1920, and the rates established 
under this agreement for employees of the 
operators in similar occupations at the 
same colliery. 

(g) The employees of tunnel contrac- 
tors shall come within the terms of this 
agreement and the day rates of their em- 
ployees shall be increased 65 per cent plus 
$1.20 per day above the rates established 
under the agreement of May 5, 1916. 

(h) The increases herein provided shall 
become effective April 1, 1920, and where 
they apply to day rates are to be applied 
to a day of eight hours or more, as estab- 
lished under the agreement of May 5, 1916 

It is understood and agreed that the case 
Dehrice pumpmen and inside and outside 

oisting engineers, working a twelve-hour 
cross shift, Shall be referred to the Board 
of Conciliation. The board shall work out 
a basis of eight-hour shifts and the rates 
to be paid for an eight-hour day. Pending 
the decision of the board inside pumpmen 
and inside and outside hoisting engineers 
working a twelve-hour eross shift shall con- 
tinue on that basis and shall be paid the 
Same increase as provided for day men 
under clause b hereof. When the rates to 
be paid for an eight-hour day have been 
established by the Board of Conciliation 
Laas eee of sient hours per day shall 
ne rate per |} i 
for the elght-nour a Dp nour established 
is further understood and agre 
the Board of Conciliation chat nae Bi 
commission to make a study of, and report 
to the joint conference at the expiration of 
this contract, the matter of uniformity in 
apy rates for. the several occupations of 
a e res i ieri i 
anihrneite Aoi pective collieries in the 

Contract miners whose tools are lost 
through no fault. of their own as the result 
of squeezes, cave-ins, and similar accidents 
shall be furnished with new tools by the 
company, corresponding to the tools lost, 
without expense to the miner. 

Whenever contract miners reporting for 
duty are shut out of work through no fault 
of their own they shall be given the oppor- 
tunity of working in other places or at 
other work at the rate of wages established 
for such other places or such other work, 
if such other places or other work are 
available, ; 

Whenever deficient or abnormal condi- 
tions are encountered in a working place 
by contract miners the miner or miners 
affected shall make such fact known to the 
foreman, and if the foreman and the men 
affected are unable to agree it shall be 
referred to the grievance committee and 
dealt with in the manner provided for other 
grievances. Work shall be continued pend- 
ing the adjustment unless otherwise di- 
rected by the foreman, and whatever 
decision is made shall be retroactive to the 
date upon which the grievance was raised. 

{This contract was to be signed by four 
representatives of the anthracite operators 
and by the presidents of districts Nos. 1, 7 
and 9 and the president of the United Mine 
Workers of America on behalf of the 
“United Mine Workers of America,’’? which 
is so designated in the instrument, also by 
the chairman and secretary of the confer- 
ence as attestants.—Editor. ] 


OPERATORS ACCEPTED OFFER 


The operators concurred, but the 
miners, through their scale committee, 
rejected the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion. Thereupon the Secretary ad- 
dressed a letter to the President, briefly 
outlining the situation, and. stating that 
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the basis of compromise he had pro- 
posed, namely, $4 per day to men who 
had received $1.50 per day in 1914 and 
$6 per day to men who had received 
$3 per day in 1914, was as far as he 
could go and justify his position. In 
this letter he asked Presidential au- 
thority to say that there must be no 
cessation of work and that in case of 
final disagreement the matters at issue 
must be submitted to arbitration. 

Upon receipt of an affirmative reply 
the Secretary referred the matter once 
more to the negotiating committee and 
the mine workers decided to refer the 
entire matter to a tri-district conven- 
tion to be held in Wilkes-Barre. The 
convention endorsed the action of the 
scale committee in rejecting the Secre- 
tary’s offer, and decided to refer the 
matters at issue to arbitration. There- 
upon the President issued the following 
proclamation: 


PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the wage scale of the anthracite 
coal operators and ‘miners expired on 
March 31, 1920; and the operators’ and 
miners’ wage scale committee has been in 
eonference since early in March in an 
effort to negotiate a new wage scale; and 
the committee agreed at the beginning of 
its sessions that any agreement finally 
arrived at would become retroactive to the 
first of April, 1920; and I addressed a com- 
munication to the scale committee on May 
21, 1920, when a disagreement was iImmi- 
nent, in which I said that if the scale com- 
mittee was unable to reach an agreement 
I would ‘insist that the matters in dispute 
be submitted to the determination of a com- 
mission to be appointed by me, the award of 
the commission to be retroactive to April 1, 
in accordance with the arrangement you have 
already entered into, and that work be con- 
tinued at the mines pending the decision of 
the commission. I shall hold myself in 
readiness to appoint a commission similarly 
constituted to the one I recently appointed 
in connection with the bituminous coal 
mining industry as soon as I learn that 
both sides have signified their willingness 
to continue at work and abide by its de- 
cisions,” and whereas the scale committee 
has further agreed as follows: 

“(1) The terms and provisions of the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission and subsequent agreements made 
in modification thereof or supplemental 
thereto, as well as the rulings and decisions 
of the Board of Conciliation, will be ratified 
and continued, excepting in so far as they 


may be changed by the award of the 
commission. : 
“(2) When the award of the commis- 


sion is made it will be written into an 
agreement between the anthracite operators 
and miners in such manner as the commis- 
sion may determine. 

(3) It is understood that neither oper- 
ators nor miners are in any manner bound 
by any tentative suggestions that have 
been made during the period of their nego- 
tiations and that either side shall use its 
own discretion in the presentation of its 
case in connection with matters at issue”; 

Now therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, hereby 
appoint William O. Thompson, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Neal J. Ferry, of McAdoo, Pa., 
and William L. Connell, of Scranton, Pa., 
a commission to hear and decide the ques- 
tions in dispute between the anthracite coal 
operators and miners. Its report will be 
made within sixty days if possible, will be 
retroactive to April 1, 1920, and will be 
made the basis of a new wage agreement 
between the anthracite operators and min- 
ers in such manner as the commission may 
determine. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. Done in the District 
of Columbia, June 3, 1920, ete. 


Murray Lists MAagor DEMANDS 


In his opening address Mr. Murray 
stated that of the eighteen demands 
made by the mine workers there were 


four of major importance, to wit: 

(1) Hight hour day for those occupa- 
tions which are based on a longer workday, 
such as engineers, pumpmen, stablemen, 
6tc: 
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(2) Standardization of rates of pay for 
the same work throughout the field. 

(3) The same increases in rates of pay 
as were granted to soft-coal mine workers 
by the President’s Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission by its award of March 19, 1920. 
This demand involves the following in- 
creases: 

(a) The establishment for all adult male 
workers who are now receiving less than 
$5 a day a rate of $6 per day. 

(b) An inerease of $1 per day to all 
adult male workers who are now being 
paid $5 or more than $5 a day. 

(c) Workers paid on a monthly basis 
to receive an increase proportionate to their 
rate per day computed on the basis of the 
number of days worked per month. 

Boys who are now receiving less 
ee men’s wages to be advanced 53c. per 
day. 

(4) Formal recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the award of 
this commission to be written into an 
agreement to be signed by representatives 
of the operators and of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


CONSTITUTES NEW DEMAND 


The foregoing explanation consti- 
tutes an entirely new interpretation of 
the wage demand and involves an in- 
crease greatly in excess of any claim 
heretofore made. It is intimated that 
if this demand is granted the same 
increases will be awarded to the anthra- 
cite workers as were awarded to the 
bituminous workers by the President’s 
Bituminous Commission. Its award 
reads as follows: 


(f) That all day labor and monthly men 
(the advance to monthly men to be based 
on an average of the usual number of 
days he is required to work in a month), 
except trappers and other boys, be ad- 
vanced $1 per day. ‘Trappers and boys 
receiving less than men’s wages to be ad- 
vanced 58c. per day. 


This award did not establish a $6 per 
day minimum in the bituminous field, 
as claimed. Mr. Murray later tried to 
explain this inaccuracy, but it was done 
in a way that left the meaning quite 
obscure. Furthermore, in this explana- 
tion he makes the unqualified statement 
that $6 per day is “the minimum day 
rate in the bituminous coal-mining 
areas.” The operators challenge this 
statement as inaccurate and not in 
accord with the facts. 


DEMANDS ARE NOW GROWING 


The demands presented by the miners 
to this commission embody in substance 
what was presented to the joint confer- 
ence, except that the original demand 
for a 60 per cent increase in the con- 
tract wage scales and a $2 per day in- 
crease to day men has been modified to 
read, “an increase to correspond to the 
increases granted the bituminous mine 
workers by the Presidential Coal Com- 
mission.” Also, the demand for a 6- 
hour day and a 5-day week has been 
modified to read, “that the 8-hour day 
be extended to all classes of inside and 
outside day labor and monthly men.” 

When in the conferences of the ne- 
gotiating committee the wage demand 
was modified to an increase to corre- 
spond to that granted the bituminous 
workers by the Presidential Coal Com- 
mission the mine workers then stated 
that it contemplated an increase of 27 
per cent to contract miners and $1 per 
day to day workers. This commission 
has now before it identically the same 
demand, written in exactly the same 
words, but with a new interpretation— 
namely, that it means an increase of 
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31 per cent to contract miners and a 
minimum rate of $6 per day to day 
workers. The operators again challenge 
the accuracy of this interpretation of 
the bituminous award. 


Four TIMES PRE-WAR RATES 


It is quite pertinent to ask that the 
commission inquire most carefully into 
the supporting data for a demand that 
has been subject to so many changes 
and to such varied interpretations. The 
establishment of a minimum rate of $6 
per day to day workers would give 
common labor an increase of approxi- 
mately 75 per cent over the rates now 
in effect and nearly 300 per cent over 
the pre-war rates. It would give to 
labor of this class 75c. per hour, as 
compared to an average rate of 45c. 
per hour now being paid to the same 
labor in other industries. It would give 
to labor of this class practically the 
same rate as is now being paid to the 
highest skilled labor in industrial 
establishments in the eastern portion of 
the United States. 

The lowest day rate for adult labor is 
now $3.35 per day. The mine workers 
propose that this labor shall be in- 
creased to $6 per day, an increase of 
80 per cent over its present rate and 
300 per cent over its pre-war rate of 
$1.50 per day. They likewise propose 
that day labor now receiving $5 per day 
shall be increased $1 per day, making 
the new rate $6 per day, an increase of 
20 per cent over present rates and 106 
per cent over the pre-war rate. 

As $3.35 and $5 represent generally 
the minimum and maximum rates paid 
to day labor it follows that under the 
scale they propose practically all day 
workers would receive $6 per day. In 
a word, the existing differentials that 
have been established as a reward for 
greater skill and efficiency are to be 
entirely wiped out and everyone is to 
receive the same, irrespective of the 
character of the employment. 

We cannot conceive that any plan 
embodying the principle of equal pay 
to all classes of day labor, regardless of 
skill and training, will give satisfaction 
to our employees or will receive serious 
consideration on the part of this com- 
mission. 

In this reply the operators will con- 
fine their discussion to the eighteen 
demands as drafted by the  tri- 
district convention, as presented by Mr. 
Murray, and as explained by Messrs. 
Dempsey, Kennedy and Golden. The 
effort will be to give this commission 
only essential facts bearing on these 
particular demands, which are the only 
matters before the commission for its 
consideration and decision. 


DEMAND No. 1 


We demand that the next contract be 
for a period not exceeding two years and 
that the making of individual agreements 
and contracts in the mining of coal shall 
be prohibited. 

So far as the term of the contract is 
concerned the operators agree to a 
two-year period. As to the abrogation 


of individual contracts in the mining 


ee Z 


= 
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of coal, the same demand was made by 
the mine workers in 1912 and adjusted 
by the following clause in the agree- 
ment of May 20, 1912: 


(ec) There shall be an equitable division 
of mine cars, as set forth in the award of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and 
the decisions of the Conciliation Board ; 
and further, the rates paid by any contract 
miner to his employees shall not be less 
than the standard rate for that particular 
class of work. 

Under this agreement the miners 
are amply protected against discrimina- 
tion both in the distribution of cars and 
in the rates of pay. At the same time 
the operator may exercise full authority 
as to mining methods which in his 
judgment are necessary to provide for 
the safety of the employees and to 
secure efficiency in production. The 
argument of the mine workers can be 
interpreted only as indicating a deter- 
mination to limit the opportunity and 
earning capacity of the individual. 


CONTRACT IS NO EXPLOITATION 


The practice of contracting a section 
of a vein, or a particular opening, to 


one man, who in turn employs his help, 


is a practice that has been in effect for 
a great many years. It has particular 
merit where the conditions involve 
removal of pillar coal or other condi- 
tions of mining not common to the 
average seam and where exceptional 
skill and supervision are required. The 
contention of the miners is that one 
man benefits by the labor of others and 
that the men employed earn less than 
if employed on separate contracts. 

To this the operators reply that the 
condition that obtains is no different 
from that of a contractor in any other 
industry employing a number of men 
and that the men employed by the con- 
tractor can secure individual contracts 
in other sections if they so desire. The 
fact is that many men prefer to work 
at a fixed rate per day instead of a 
contract, or piece-work basis, and that 
it has always been possible to find men 
anxious and willing to work for con- 
tractors at the rates established and 
paid. 

The argument that “the worker is 
being exploited,” that the mine workers 
demand “equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none,” is simply rhetoric. 
The workers are not exploited any 
more than any man working for another 
is exploited. Under the agreement of 
1912 they are paid rates not below the 
established colliery scale, and in many 
instances the rates paid are higher 
than the colliery scale. They are not 
compelled to work for a contractor but 
do so of their own free choice and for 
reasons already indicated. Under the 
circumstances there is no sound argu- 
ment for abrogation of a system of 
mining that has been in effect a great 
many years and which has resulted in 
promoting safety, efficiency and maxi- 
mum production under the conditions to 
which the system is applied. 


DEMAND NO. 2 


We demand that the present wages of 
the anthracite mine workers be increased 
to correspond to the increases granted the 
bituminous mine workers by the Presi- 
dential Coal Commission. 
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The demand to make an increase in 
wages to correspond to the increase 
granted bituminous workers must be 
considered in the light of conditions in 
the two industries. For if conditions 
differ then this demand is based on a 
false premise and a scale of wages thus 
established would be manifestly unfair. 

The conditions of, and the opportu- 
nity for, employment differ so widely in 
the two industries that one is not com- 
parable with the other. Anthracite is 
not only mined, but after it is mined 
passes through a breaker where it is 
screened into nine sizes, passed to jigs 
or mechanical separators for removal 
of refuse, and is then loaded for mar- 
ket. The underground operation of an 
anthracite mine requires vastly more 
maintenance, pumping, ete., than a bi- 
tuminous mine. As a result of this sit- 
uation only about one-third of the men 
employed in the anthracite industry are 
engaged in cutting and loading coal, 
while in the bituminous industry two- 
thirds of the total are thus employed. 

In the matter of working time or 
opportunity for employment the two 
industries have been gradually drifting 
apart until today the anthracite is on 
practically a full-time basis, as com- 
pared to 200 days per year in the 
bituminous. 


ANTHRACITE PAYS BIGGER WAGES 


It follows that neither in conditions 
of employment nor in opportunity for 
work are the two industries analogous, 
and there is therefore no sound reason 
why an advance awarded the bitu- 
minous worker should constitute a basis 
for adjustment of wages in the anthra- 
cite field. The anthracite industry is 
quite willing to compare the annual 
earning capacity of its employees with 
the earnings of those employed in the 
bituminous industry, for it will be 
shown that the anthracite worker, under 
present wage scales, is earning more 
per annum than the bituminous worker 
with the increase granted by the Presi- 
dent’s commission. 

The question as to whether rates in 
the anthracite industry are fair and 
equitable must be determined with full 
appreciation of the following elements: 
(1) Opportunity for continuous employ- 
ment; (2) Annual earning capacity; (3) 
Increase in annual earning capacity, 
1914 to 1919, as compared to the in- 
crease in cost of living; (4) Daily wage; 
(5) Comparison of rates in effect with 
rates paid in occupations requiring like 
skill in other industries. 


Must HAvE CHANCE TO EARN 


To the worker a daily rate has little 
significance unless he be given the 
opportunity to earn it. The present 
condition in the bituminous industry 
furnishes a striking illustration. It has 
been well depicted by Commissioner 
Colver of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in a statement made on June 29, 
in which he said: 


The coal mines are being allotted only 
15 per cent of the cars which are needed. 
Coal miners who nominally receive a wage 
so high as to. seem unheard of, are able 
to work only one day a week and see their 
families go hungry. 
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With reference to the opportunity 
for. continuous employment Table I is 
submitted, showing days worked in the 
anthracite field and the bituminous 
field in the past ten years: 

TABLE I. DAYS WORKED IN ANTHRACITE 
AND BITUMINOUS FIELD 








Anthra- Bituminous Bituminous 


Anthra- cite Central All 

cite Equiva- Com- Fields of 

9-Hr lent petitive United 

Year Days 8-Hr. Field States 
1910 299 258 219 217 
1911 248 277 210 211 
1912 231 260 224 223 
1913 257 289 233 232 
1914 245 276 184 195 
1915 230 259 198 203 
1916 *263 228 230 
Av. 269 Av. 214 Av. 216 
1917 285 244 243 
1918 293 250 249 
1919 273 201 +201 
Av. 284 Av. 232 Av. 231] 








* 9-hour day January to April; 8-hour day May to 
December. 

+ Estimated—report of President’s Bituminous 
Commission gives 193 days. 

From the foregoing it will be noted 
that on a basis of equivalent hours per 
day the working time in the anthracite 
field in the period 1910 to 1916 was 55 
days, or 25 per cent, more than the 
Central Competitive field and the same 
percentage more than the bituminous 
fields of the country as a whole; and 
that in the period 1917 to 1919 it was 
52 days, or 22 per cent, more than the 
Central Competitive Field and the same 
percentage more than the bituminous 
fields as a whole. It will therefore be 
noted that war conditions made little 
change in the relative situation. But 
taking the post-war condition, namely, 
1919, the figures show that the anthra- 
cite mines have worked. 72 days,.or ‘36 
per cent, more than the bituminous. 


Now on FULL-TIME PRODUCTION 


It is therefore clearly apparent that 
the anthracite industry is on a basis of 
full-time production. There has been 
much argument on the part of the an- 
thracite workers that this was not the 
case, that the conditions that obtained 
in the past few years were abnormal 
and that there would be a return to pre- 
war conditions, with a material reduc- 
tion in working time. 

It is to be assumed that the demand 
will be as great in the years to come 
as in years gone by, plus an increase 
which is bound to ensue with the nor- 
mal growth in population. Therefore 
if it is a fact that the production of 
domestic sizes per annum has shown 
little increase in the period 1916 to 1919 
as compared to the period 1912 to 1915 
it must follow that supply has only met 
demand and that the working time nec- 
essary to produce the tonnage in the 
past few years refiected a normal, and 
not an abnormal, condition. The situa- 
tion is reflected in Table II, showing 
domestic and steam sizes in the period 
named. 

From the following it will be noted 
that the production of prepared and pea 
sizes has increased only 3.8 per cent in 
the four years 1916 to 1919, as com- 
pared to the period 1912 to 1915, or an 
increase of less than 1 per cent per 
annum. 
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TABLE II. SIZES OF ANTHRACITE SHIPPED 
Prepared and Pea, Steam Sizes, 
Year Tons Tons 
1912 45,678,201 17,932,377 
1913 50,594,305 18,475,323 
1914 49,998,507 18,344,094 
1915 48,944,747 18,939,029 
Avg. 48.803.940 (Ge eee co ee ee 
1916 48,245,724 19,130,640 
1917 53,487,277 23,646,028 
1918 51,974,714 24, 675,204 
1919 48,991,572 8 863,739 
Avg. 


50,674,822 shore calle stele 








In the coal year from April 1, 1919, 
to March 31, 1920, the anthracite in- 
dustry offered steady employment and 
no time was lost except that lost vol- 
untarily by the employee or because of 
some interference with operation be- 
yond the producers’ control. Car short- 
age and no market were not factors in 
the situation, for there was practically 
a 100-per cent car supply and there 
was a market for every ton of coal that 
could be produced. 


PREPARED SIZES THE TEST 


The anthracite industry has always 
predicted its working time on the mar- 
ket for prepared sizes. The steam sizes 
have never been a factor in determining 
days worked, for if the market would 
not absorb the total production of these 
sizes the excess was stocked either at 
the collieries or in the storage yards. 
This is an important factor in consider- 
ation of the issues before us, for if the 
production of prepared sizes, with the 
mines working every day, will give only 
the necessary tonnage to meet the 
country’s needs, then the anthracite 
industry is on a full-time basis. 

The average annual production of 
prepared sizes in the four years 1912 to 
1915 was 48,803,940 tons. In the year 
1919, with 273 working days, the pro- 
duction was 48,991,572 tons. It will 
therefore be noted that production has 
not increased and that with a proper 
allowance for increased population and 
increased demand, it will be necessary 
to work more than 273 days in 1920; in 
fact, in the light of the experience of 
the past coal year, it will be necessary 
to have full-time operation to supply 
the demand, for there was a market for 
all coal that could be produced in the 
coal year ending March 31, 1920. 


How WorkK-DAy ERROR AROSE 


The mine workers have offered cer- 
tain exhibits purporting to show days 
worked, opportunity for employment, 
earnings of anthracite employees, etc., 
in which appear certain tabulations and 
conclusions. The attention of the com- 
mission is directed to the fact that in 
all of these exhibits the working time 
for the year 1919 is given as 252 days. 
This was one of the first points in con- 
troversy during the negotiations, and 
the mine workers then stated that this 
figure had been obtained from a state- 
ment of G. O. Smith, director of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

As the figures of the large operating 
companies, producing about 80 per cent 
of the total anthracite tonnage, showed 
281 starts and 273 eight-hour days of 
breaker operation the operators in- 
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quired of the Survey in what manner it 
had arrived at 252 days as the working 
time in the anthracite field in 1919. In 
reply E. W. Parker, director of Bureau 
of Information, received the following 
from F. G. Tryon, acting in charge of 
coal and coke statistics, Division of 
Mineral Resources, U. S. Geological 
Survey, March 18, 1920: 


For the purpose of incidental comparison 


with the figures presented for the bitu- 
minous mines in the paper delivered by the 
director at the February meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
an estimate of 252 days worked in 1919 
was used for anthracite mining. The 
method by which this estimate was ob- 
tained is as follows: 

In the absence of changes in the number 
of men or of the productivity per man per 
day, the number of days worked in 1919 
should bear the same relation to the num- 
ber of days worked in 1918 as the figures 
of total production for the two years. The 
proportion might be stated 98,826,000 tons 
in 1918 is to 86,200,000 tons in 1919 as 293 
days is to 256 days. Comparing the years 
1917 and 1919, the figures of days worked 
for the latter year would be 247. The two 
estimates thus obtained—256 days and 247 
days—were averaged and the result, 252 
days, was accepted as a rough measure of 
the days worked in 1919. 

As pointed out by you, any significant 
change in either the number of men em- 
ployed or the average productivity per man 
per day would invalidate this estimate. If 
you are in possession of actual returns you 
will be much better able to arrive at a 





TABLEFII. AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS 
OF ANTHRACITE EMPLOYEES WORKING 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1919 COM- 
PARED WITH EARNINGS IN THE 
SAME OCCUPATIONS IN THE 





YEAR 1914 
a) Sag oe ae 
a o o 
aim SF gay g 
n mn eS 
SS eee ate = 
=P eS roe = 
af ae — 9 
ea) ea] fu Zi 
Contract miners....... $820 $1,719 109.6 13,467 
Inside day men: 
Blacksmiths. ....... 737 “GiS65elt 253 55 
Bratticemen........ 667. +1,342 101.2 477 
Carpenters ....+ s. <0 7546 157779 09 2 38 
Culm-men.......... 807 1,520 88.4 55 
PIPTV ers .oeey. cress Pek 493.. 1,157 934.7 897 
taba git: mene 
tive.. 724 1,471 103.2 666 
Engineers—Slope... 671 1,384 106.3 338 
Headmen and foot- 
monstg, Osi. NRE 601 1,380 129.6 754 
Machinists......... 880 1,699 93.1 49 
Masons) Af es 0 ae 645 1,281 98.6 136 
Company miners.... 698 1,365 95.6 1,061 
Company laborers... 549 1,259 129.3 3,673 
Pipemenisncten wens 8 795) 12539 eos 0 26 
Pulleymen; ;.::...... 3) 046 13339 10703 36 
Pumpmen:.......s¢ 829 1,727 108.3 467 
Carrunners.........: 543 1,219 124.5 647 
Shattmen aa... o. ee O71 1, 683aner as 42 
Stablemen,......... Wil9e 5%. 9989 117 
Timbermen:....:,..+ =001aL379e2oEo 295 
Tracklayers......... 671 1,398 108.3 612 
Average........., $615 $1,334 116.9 10,441 
Outside day men: 
Blacksmiths........ 818 $1,667. 103.8 269 
Carpenters......... 761 1,595 109.6 943 
Engineers—shaft.... 964 1,760 82.6 491 
Engineers—tower... -871 1,673 92.1 12 
Engineers—slope.... 797 1,575 97.6 414 
Engineers — power 
house.. 907 1,645 81.4 96 
Engineers—breaker.. 830 1,654 99.3 96 
Engineers—fan...... 724 . 1,557 “ts. 120 
peers. — locomo- 
tive. 821 916365 8 99nS 243 
Firemen. 719 oS 3 tenho 2m, O49 
Headmen and foot- 
mien. At mey-tonss 546. 1,267 913251 375 
IGRDOPERS 2 cesar 524 1,264 141.2 4,467 
Loaders’... 20:...0. 2 "S432 Zo oes 478 
Machinists.tasece?. 85 lo 71,6795 897).0 387 
Pumpmen:..3..:... 229. Mes79 ee ono 45 
Stablemen:<..5.< $25 757 ga Gao 724 91 
Teamsters... .:..! 588.5 1,398, 2137.8 148 
Timber cutters...... 527 1,264 139.8 236 
Track layers........ 666 1,354 103.3 114 
AVCrage:jcah » cane $643 $1,409 119.1 10,074 
Average all occupations $705 $1,509 114.0 33,982 
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TABLE IV. BREAKER STARTS.AND DAYS 
WORKED DURING YEAR 1919 AT OPERA- 
TIONS PRODUCING EIGHTY-EIGHT 
PER CENT OF THE TOTAL ANTHRA- 
CITE TONNAGE 


(This table does not rightly belong to this exhibit 
being Operators’ Exhibit 2) 
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Hudson Coal Co.......... 14 286 290.2 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co.... 4 292 286.5 
Pennsylvania Coal Co..... 10 287 289.4 
Scranton Coal Co......... 8 290 247.7 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 

Western R.R. Co. pec 3 | 278 274.7 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.. 19 280 264.0 
Prine & Wilkes-Barre Coal 

ek Sac! 277 271.0 
Lohigh Coal & Navigaton 

CO... otek nee eee 6 271 271.0 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal 

& Tron Co..i2. eee 31 279 278.5 
Susquehanna CollieriesCo.. 13 .279 276.3 
Temple Coal Co........... 6 266 212.1 
Racket Brook Coal Co..... 1 274 271.3 
Cranberry Creek Coal Co. . 1 273 271.3 
Midvalley Coal Co........ 1 273 272.0 
Darkwater Coal Co......... 1 277 275.3 
Buck Run Coal Co........ 1 278 271.8 
Madeira, Hill & Co........ 6 270 263.0 
Trevorton Colliery Co..... 1 279 276.0 
Locust Mountain Coal Co.. 1 275 279.9 
Buck Ridge Coal Mining Co. 1 279 276.3 
Estate A. S. Van Wickle... . 1 303 283.9 
G.B. Markle Co., Inc....... 4 299 297.4 
Peoples Coal Co........... | 282 282.0 
George F. Lee Coal Co...... 1 277 277.4 
Kingston Coal Co......... 3 283 282.1 
C.M. Dodson & Co........ i] 276 266.3 
Pardee Bros. & Co......... 1 272 269.9 

Totals: i305. etary eee 166 279 27304 


temporary conclusion than is the Geological 
Survey at the present time. 


It will be noted that 252 days was 
simply an estimate, theoretically de- 
duced from certain factors; and it will 
further be noted that the method em- 
ployed failed to take into account the 
fact that the years 1917 and 1918 
included a large tonnage from culm 
banks, whereas there was compara- 
tively little culm-bank tonnage in 1919. 
The result was that the computation 
produced a result entirely at variance 
with the facts. 


KNEW FIGURE WAS CONTESTED 


All of the foregoing was made a 
matter of record during the negotia- 
tions. Yet Mr. Lauck presents to the 
consideration of this commission ex- 
hibits showing days worked, earnings 
of anthracite workers, etc., in which the 
erroneous figure of 252 days is one of 
the controlling factors and exerts a 
most vital influence in the results 
shown and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom. 

In the matter of annual earning 
capacity the operators have summar- 
ized in Table III from the payrolls of 
nine companies, producing about 75 per 
cent of the total anthracite output, the 
earnings of all employees whose names 
appeared in each semi-monthly pay 
period in the years 1914 and 1919, 
classified as to occupations. The fig- 
ures shown represent the actual amount 
received, on the. average, by the em- 
ployee in each occupation in each year, 
and in the case of contract miners the 
amount received after deduction for 
powder and other supplies purchased 
from the operator and used in the con- 
duct of the work. 
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ee TABLE ve GROWTH OF BANK DEPOSITS IN ANTHRACITE COAL FIELD OF PENNSYLVANIA u 
YEARS 1916-1920 


—_—— 





No. Savings Savings Increase 
of veh eayy Deposits, Over 
Banks Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1920 1916 Per Cent 
Siasleton Region............5:... 9 $9, ve 678. 84 $15,173,598.79 $5,418,919.95 56 
Lykens Region. . 7 946,825.95 1,638,622. 87 691,796.92 73 
Wilkes-Barre City... 12 20, 176, 449.19 27,341,979. 11 7,165,529.92 36 
Wyo. Val. Local Towns. . 16 14, 590, 880.21 23,453,450.51 8,862,570.30 61 
‘Scranton City. . -: ee LS 32,632, 874.71 42,127,999. 63 9,495,124.92 29 
Lacka. Val. Local Towns. . its, 18 11,181,143.20 16,938,734.77 5,757,991. 57 51 
oS PC 0 28 10,324,955.98 17,653,327.19 7,328,371.21 71 
oe a ee 2 9,240,445. 29 17,157,102.22 7,916,656 93 86 
BPMTMANEOURIS ...0-< 0.2 ese cee eee 130 $108,848,253.37 $161,484,815.09  $52,636,561.72 48 





From Table III it will be noted 
that the average annual earning capac- 
ity of adult employees in the industry 
was $1,509 per annum, or an increase of 
114 per cent over the year 1914, and 
that in very few occupations has the 
increase been less than 95 per cent 
which the miners have so forcibly con- 
tended throughout our negotiations rep- 
resents the increase in the cost of living 
within the five year period. 

In fact, the figures show that not 
only have increased earnings compen- 
sated for the increase in the cost of 
living but there has been an increased 
opportunity to save, as evidenced by 
the savings deposits of the several 
banks in the anthracite field. From 
data collected by the Luzerne County 
National Bank, of Wilkes-Barre, Table 
V is submitted. 

The operators contend that average 

earnings of $1,509 per annum compare 

favorably with the average annual 
earnings of employees in other basic 
industries. The contention of the mine 
workers is that, in order to secure these 
annual earnings it has been necessary 
that men work every day and overtime 
on some days, and that the figures 
submitted indicate that this has been 
the condition. 

While it may be true that in some 
occupations the earnings indicate full 
time and overtime on the basic 8-hour 
day, the fact remains that in practically 
no case do the earnings show overtime 
of more than one hour per day, on the 
average, for full-time work. The fact 
that the men have been able to secure 
this steady employment is the best 
evidence of the opportunity that the 
industry affords. 

In the matter of increase in the cost 
of living the mine workers have pre- 
sented an exhibit which shows that 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Sta- 
tistics the cost of living in December, 
1919, exceeded that in December, 1914, 
by 95 per cent and the cost of living 
in May, 1920, exceeded that in Decem- 
ber, 1914, by 104 per cent. It also 
declares that according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board the cost of 
living in March, 1920, exceeded that in 
June, 1915, by 94.8 per cent and the 
cost of living in April, 1920, exceeded 
that in June, 1915, by 96.6 per cent. 
Another statement presented is that, 
according to the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life, the 
cost of living from December, 1914, to 
April, 1920, rose 92.3 per cent. 

In the negotiations the mine workers 
contended that the increase in the cost 





of living was 95 per cent as compared 
to 1914 and that the wage demand was 
largely predicated on this increase. 
They now argue that the increase is 
104 per cent, and it is interesting to 
note the basis of this claim. On page 
5, Exhibit 8, referring to the 95 per 
cent and 104 per cent increase shown 
in the table and purporting to be sta- 
tistics compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 


Labor appears the following footnote: 


(1) Estimates: increase between De- 
cember, 1919, and May, 1920, being esti- 
mated as 5 per cent from price increases 
shown in later sections. 


It will thus be seen that the 104 per 
cent is based on no actual study but is 
an estimate which the footnote says is 
based on price increases shown later in 
Exhibit 8. No method by which this 
estimate is obtained is furnished and 
even if it were the operators cannot 
see any justification for drawing gen- 
eral conclusions from such insufficient 
and hypothetical data. 

The latest authoritative data we have 
been able to find on the subject of the 
cost of living is that prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
in its Research Report 28, May 1920, 
in which appears Table VI. 


These figures are averages for the 
country as a whole and in applying them 
to any specific community, local conditions 
should always be taken into account. 
Unless, however, local conditions are very 
unusual, as, for example, where there have 
been very large or very small rent increases 
or where prices of the other items have 
increased much more or much less than the 
average allowed, it will be found that the 
cost of living advanced approximately 95 
pe ile between July, 1914, and March, 


It is interesting to note that at the 
time of the last wage adjustment in the 
anthracite field in November, 1918, the 
increase in the cost of living was 65 
per cent and in March, 1920, it was 
94.8 per cent over 1914. By dividing 
the index number 165 into the differ- 
ence between the increase of 65 per cent 
in November, 1918, and the increase of 





TABLE VI. 
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94.8 per cent in. March, 1920, it is found 
that the increase in March, 1920, was 
18 per cent over November, 1918. How- 
ever, in November, 1918, wages were 
adjusted to a basis far in excess of the 
increase in the cost of living at that 
time, and therefore the increase be- 
tween November, 1918, and March, 
1920, furnishes no sound argument for 
a further increase in wages in the 
anthracite industry. 

Without prejudice to the contention 
that annual and not daily earnings 
should be the real criterion of whether 
wages are adequate or inadequate, 
there is set forth in Table VII a com- 
parison of the daily rates of compensa- 
tion in 1914 and 1919 and the relation 
of the increase in daily rate to a 95 
per cent increase in the cost of living. 


ARE COMPENSATED ALREADY 

From Table VII, eliminating for 
the moment annual earnings and con- 
sidering only daily rates, it will be 
noted that a 1.3 per cent increase on 
present rates would result in an in- 
crease of 95 per cent in the daily earn- 
ings of the contract miner as compared 
to 1914, and that an increase of 14.9 
per cent to the highest-rate dayman 
would increase his daily earnings 95 
per cent as compared to 1914, while in 
the case of the lowest-rate daymen the 
compensation is now 17.6 per cent in- 
side and 12.7 per cent outside in excess 
of a 95 per cent increase in the cost of 
living. However, the average working 
time in 1914 was 245 9-hour days and 
in 1919 was 273 8-hour days. In the 
year 1916 the working day was changed 
from nine hours to eight hours and a 
slightly higher rate established for the 
8-hour day. It follows, therefore, that 
the opportunity for work increased 11% 
per cent, which practically compen- 
sated for any deficiency in rate to any 
class of employees when considered in 
terms of annual earning capacity. 

Mr. Golden contended that the most 
that the highest-paid daywage man in 
his district could have earned, working 
every day that the mines were in oper- 
ation in 1919, was $1,256.64, and the 
lowest rate man $908.48. Apparently 
these results were obtained by multi- 
plying 272 days by $4.62 for the high- 
rate man and $3.24 for the low-rate 
man. The statement is quite inaccurate 
and misleading, for there are many 
men in Mr. Golden’s district receiving 
more than $4.62 per day and there are 








PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN AVERAGE AMERICAN 


COMMUNITIES, BETWEEN JULY, 1914, AND MARCH, 1920, BY SEPARATE BUDGET 
ITEMS 


(Table 7 of Research Report 28 of the National Industrial Conference Board) 
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TABLE VII. TABULATION SHOWING INCREASE IN DAY WAGE RATE 1914-1919 AND 
COMPARISON OF INCREASE WITH A 95 PER CENT INCREASE IN THE COST 
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Contract Miner : 
$3 AO, ey hel, er ee et es $6.54 92.4 — 2.6 — 1.3 
Outside Day Men 
1.50 isi $1.80 $3.35 [233 28.3 Wl 
+60 +e 1.80 3.45 115.6 20.6 9.6 
1.70 eS 1.80 Bo 108.8 13.8 6.6 
1.80 1.85 1.80 3.65 102.8 7.8 3.8 
1.90 1.96 1.80 3.76 97.9 2.9 1.5 
2.00 2.06 1.80 3.86 93.0 — 2.0 — 1.0 
2.10 2.16 1.80 3.96 88.6 — 6.4 — 3.4 
2.20 227 1.80 4.07 85.0 —10.0 — 5.4 
2.30 2.37 1.80" 4.17 81.3 —13.7 — 7.6 
2.40 2.47 2.00 4.47 86.2 — 8.8 — 4.7 
2.50 74 Ys) 2.00 4.58 83.2 —11.8 — 6.4 
2.60 2.68 2.00 4.68 80.0 —15.0 — 8.3 
2.70 2.78 2.00 4.78 77.0 —18.0 —10.2 
2.80 2.88 2.00 4.88 74.3 —20.7 —11.9 
2.90 2.99 2.00 4.99 ize —22.9 —13.3 
3.00 3.09 2.00 5.09 69.7 —25.3 —14.9 
Inside Day Men 
1.50 $1.55 $2.00 $3.55 136.6 41.6 17.6 
+160 1.65 2-00 3.65 128.1 33.1 14.5 
1.70 1.75 2.00 BaD 120.6 25.6 11.6 
1.80 1.85 2.00 3.85 113.9 18.9 8.4 
1.90 1.96 2.00 3.96 108.4 13.4 6.4 
2.00 2.06 2.00 4.06 103.0 8.0 559 
2.10 2.16 2.00 4.16 98.1 Bip | 1.6 
2.20 Dag Hf 2.00 4.27 94.1 — 0.9 — 0.5 
2.30 LY | 2.00 4.37 90.0 — 5.0 — 2.6 
2.40 2.47 2.00 4.47 86.2 — 8.8 — 4.7 
2.50 2.58 2.00 4.58 83.2 —11.8 — 6.4 
2.60 2.68 2.00 4.68 80.0 —15.0 — 8.3 
2.70 2.78 2.00 4.78 TiO —18.0 —10.2 
2.80 2.88 2.00 4.88 74.3 —20.7 —11.9 
2.90 2.99 2.00 4.99 y fp Ad —22.9 —13.3 
3.00 3.09 2.00 5.09 69.7 —25.3 —14.9 
Boys 
0.90 0.93 $1.20 $2.13 136.7 41.7 17.6 
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1.10 eile 1.20 2233 111.8 16.8 7.9 
1.20 1.24 1.20 2.44 103.3 8.3 4.1 
1.30 1.34 1.20 2.54 95.4 0.4 0.2 
1.40 1.44 1.20 2.64 88.6 — 6.4 — 3.4 





comparatively few men receiving as 
little as $3.34 per day. Furthermore, 
it is a fact that most of the day workers 
have the opportunity for some overtime 
on days the colliery is in operation or 
have the opportunity to work on days 
the colliery is idle. A mere computa- 
tion of daily rate times an arbitrary 
number of days does not represent 
actual earning capacity. What the man 
really got in his pay envelope is clearly 
shown in the tabulation of annual earn- 
ings submitted herewith. 


POWDER AND SUPPLIES 


The mine workers have contended 
that the contract miner received an in- 
crease of 7 per cent on his contract 
rates in 1916 and a further increase of 
40 per cent in 1918, or a total of 49.8 
per cent over his 1914 rate, and that it 
was therefore illogical to credit him 
with an increase of 92.4 per cent 
(which the actual earnings show) 
unless the difference could be attributed 
to increased efficiency, and that unless 
a further increase was granted he 
would be penalized for his effort. 

In answer the operators submit that 
the advance of 49.8 per cent was on 
the gross earnings, before deduction of 
powder and supplies; and that as the 
cost of powder and supplies was fixed 
by agreement at the pre-war price to 


the miner the increase of 49.8 per cent 
was really an increase of 55 per cent 
on his net earnings or his rate per day. 
In addition the operators have found 
that there was an increase in opportu- 
nity within the day itself. This increase 
in opportunity can be attributed to 
the following general causes: 


WHERE MINER HAS GAINED 


(1) The more extensive use of power in 
mining, thus increasing output per miner. 

(2) The more extensive use of power in 
transportation, thus improving car supply 
to miner. 

(3) The improvement in mechanical and 
electrical appliances, thus facilitating min- 
ing and increasing output per miner. 

(4) The improvement in mechanical 
appliances used in handling and prepara- 
tion, thus reducing delays in operation. 

(5) The provision in the agreement of 
May 5, 1916, stipulating eight hours’ work 
at the face. 

(6) Modification in contract rates and 
allowances paid over contract rates where 
conditions did not permit of satisfactory 
earning capacity. 


The combined result of all the factors 
that have entered into the situation 
has been to increase the average daily 
earning capacity of the contract miner 
from $3.40 per day in 1914 to $6.54 per 
day in 1919—an increase of 92.4 per 
cent. Add to this the increase in 
working time and the actual increase in 
annual earnings was 109.6 per cent. 
These are the facts, arguments to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to be given 
full weight in reaching conclusions. 
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It is particularly indefensible to term 
the opportunity that has come to the 
contract miner to increase his daily 
earning capacity a penalization. The 
theory advanced is that the contract 
miner has worked harder and more 
efficiently, thus increasing his daily 
earnings and that by withholding a 
larger increase in rate, which would 
permit of still greater earnings, effort 
and efficiency are not given proper 
reward. The operators might well 
argue that the opportunity existed for 
the safe effort and efficiency in 1916 
and if the miner did not take advantage 
of that opportunity, he was withholding 
that which was due both himself and 
his employer. The operators claim that 
the contract miner today is not earning 
what he could earn by working a full 
eight hours and refer the commission to 
the survey of the Department of Labor 
made in January, 1919 (Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, Dec. 1919, p. 
211), which shows the average working 
time of the contract miners covered by 
the survey as 6.8 hours per day, figured 
from the time they entered to the time 
they left the mine. The contract of 
May 5, 1916, at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day, con- 
tained the following: 


THIRD: An 8-hour day means eight 
hours of actual work for all classes of 
labor, at the usual working place, exclusive 
of noon-time, for six days per week, if the 
operator desires to work his mines to that 
extent, excepting only legal holidays. The 
time required in going to and coming from 
the place of employment. in or about the 
mine shall not include any part of the 
day’s labor. 


One of the contentions of the mine 
workers has been that the wage of 
1914 was inadequate and that an in- 
crease in excess of the increase in the 
cost of living should be granted to 
compensate for a deficiency in the 
base wage. 

To this the operators reply that the 
wage in 1914, both as to the rates paid 
common labor and the differentials be- 
tween common labor, semi-skilled, and 
skilled labor, were entirely commensu- 
rate with the rates paid in other basic 
industries and the cost of living at that 
time; and that therefore any increase 
in excess of the cost of living would 
be special preferment to bring one class 
above another, with its resultant effect 
on the entire labor situation. 

In a word, it would place the anthra- 
cite industry at the peak of the spiral 
and other industries would be con- 
fronted with the request to advance 
wages once more and climb to meet the 
advance granted the anthracite workers. 
The inevitable result of such a situa- 
tion would be that the worker would 
not benefit by the increase and that 
there would be a further increase in 
the cost of living. 

Taking one more phase of the con- 
troversy and measuring wages in the 
anthracite industry with wages paid in 
other basic industries in the same ter- 
ritory and in adjoining territory where 
similar conditions of living and living 
costs obtain, the facts are as follows: 

City of Scranton and Vicinity—A 
canvass of the situation in this terri- 
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tory, located in the northern end of the 
anthracite field, with industries such as 


the Scranton Bolt & Nut Co., Scranton . 


Forging Co., Scranton Pump Works, 
Seranton Stove Works, Finch Manufac- 
turing Co., Maccar Truck Co., Spencer 
Heater Co., National Metal Trades As- 
sociation, Hendrick Manufacturing Co., 
Cross Engineering Co. and Carbondale 
Machine Co., shows the following rates 
generally paid to the different classes 
of labor indicated: 


Minimum Maximum 
per Hour, per Hour, 
Cents Cents 
Sommon labor.............. 38 48 
Semi-skilled labor........... 44 56 
on 0) a 54 80 


The foregoing are rates paid follow- 
ing adjustments made in April, 1920, 
and they carry to April, 1921. 

City of Wilkes-Barre and Vicinity— 
The rates paid by other industries, such 
as the Vulean Iron Works, Sheldon 
Axle Works, Hazard Manufacturing 
Co., and by the Wilkes-Barre Railway 
Co., employing a total of more than 
5,000 men, are as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
per Hour, per Hour, 
Cents Cents 
SommonlaboOrs............. 42 47 
Semi-skilled labor........... 46 56 
piled Jabors>.............. 52 80 


The foregoing are rates paid follow- 
ing adjustments made in April, 1920, 
and they carry to April, 1921. 

City of Hazleton and Vicinity—The 
rates paid by other industries, such as 
the Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton 
Drop Forging Co., Gross Manufactur- 
ing Co., Benjamin Iron & Steel Co., 
Duplan Silk Co., and by the Harwood 
Electric Co. and the Wilkes-Barre & 
Hazleton Railway Co., are as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 


per Hour, per Hour, 
Cents Cents 
(Gommonlabor.............. 37 48 
Semi-skilled labor........... 41 56 
Dkilled labor................ 53 78 


Pottsville, Reading and Vicinity—The 
rates paid by other industries in this 
territory, particularly in the iron and 
cement industries, and employing large 
numbers of men are as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 


per Hour, per Hour, 
Cents Cents 
Sommonlabor.............. 37 iw 7s 
Semi-skilled labor........... 44 57 
SRACGHIADOY, .%........00005 54 80 


Allentown, Bethlehem and Vicinity— 
The rates paid by other industries in 
this territory, particularly the steel and 
cement industries, and employing large 
numbers of men are as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
per Hour, per Hour, 
Cents Cents 
Mommonlaborss......0..... 35 45 
Semi-skilled labor........... 50 60 
Mietie@ labor ......:........ 52 78 


The industries above named employ 
thousands of men and are in direct 
competition with the anthracite mines 
for labor. In comparison with the 
rates paid by them, the anthracite 
industry is now paying: 


COAL AGE 


Outside Inside 

Cents Cents 
per Hour per Hour 
@ommonlabor:..s)). .. ee 42 to 46 48 to 54 
Other day labor. ..:.).<. Jae. 48 to 64 56 to 68 
Contract miners (average) ..... ....... 82 


OTHER INDUSTRIES PAY LESS 


It will be noted that the rates paid 
common labor compare very favorably 
with the rates now paid in other indus- 
tries. It will also be noted that if the 
lower rates paid other day labor are 
compared to rates paid semi-skilled 
labor in other industries and the higher 
rates paid other day labor are com- 
pared to a mean of the skilled rates in 
other industries (which is a proper 
basis of comparison) the relationship 
is at once apparent. Furthermore, if 
the rate paid contract miners is com- 
pared to the rate paid the highest 
skilled labor in other industries it will 
be found that the contract miner is 
receiving fully as much as machinists, 
blacksmiths, boiler-makers, etc., in 
first-class shop work. 

In the light of the facts here pre- 
sented the conclusion must be that rates 
now prevailing in the anthracite indus- 
try compare favorably with rates paid 


in other basic industries in the same 
a 


section and with which the anthracite 
industry is in competition for labor, and 
that unless this fact be given proper 
weight in considering any change there 
is the probability of a most serious dis- 
turbance in the wage structure through- 
out the entire region in which the 
industry is located. 


UNEQUAL TIME, UNEQUAL PAY 


At various times during the confer- 
ences the mine workers have referred 
to the differences in day rates in the 
anthracite and bituminous fields for the 
same class of labor. The contention 
through the negotiations was that the 
lower rates obtaining in the anthracite 
field were in themselves a_ sufficient 
argument for an increase and that the 
least that should be considered was $1 
per day. 

In answer the operators have referred 
to the entirely different conditions ob- 
taining in the two industries, and have 
shown that an increase of the same 
magnitude as that given the bituminous 
worker was both unnecessary and un- 
warranted. They have pointed out the 
difference that has always existed in 
the rates of day labor in the two fields 
and that was always recognized in past 
wage agreements. 

They have referred to the award of 
the Bituminous Commission and the 
arguments presented by the mine 
workers before that commission as the 
best evidence of a difference in condi- 
tions which demanded different treat- 
ment. They have contended that the 
award of the Bituminous Commission 
was predicated on lack of opportunity 
and that only on this theory could the 
advance granted, or the rates estab- 
lished thereunder, have been justified. 

In support of this contention the 
following is quoted from the majority 
report of the Bituminous Commission, 
page 26: 
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At the present time America requires less 
than 500,000,000 tons of bituminous coal a 
year, while the capacity of the mines in 
operation is over 700,000,000 tons. 

Under the stimulus of war demand many 
new mines were opened and many old ones 
expanded in order to secure sufficient coal 
to meet the exceptional and urgent national 
requirements. As a result the coal indus- 
try, which was speculatively overdeveloped 
before the war, is still more overdeveloped 
now and employs more capital and more 
labor than is necessary to supply the pres- 
ent needs of the country. 

It is not to be expected that exports of 
coal will increase sufficiently to absorb a 
perceptible proportion of the gap between 
the demand for coal and the capacity of 
mines, as our shipping terminal facilities 
are such that not more than 25,000,000 tons 
of coal a year can at present be exported. 

Full-time employment in the coal mines 
cannot, therefore, be expected until the 
industry is put on such a basis that only 
those mines remain in operation whose out- 
put is required to supply the annual needs 
of the country. 


It must be apparent from the fore- 
going that the commission was _ influ- 
enced in its findings by the conditions 
that obtained, and that it found it nec- 
essary to establish daily rates which 
applied to five-sevenths working time, 
or a little over 200 days per year, would 
enable the employee to live with some 
degree of comfort during the full year 
of 365 days. 


Sort-CoAL WAGE LOWER 


Reference has been made in this 
exhibit to the comparative earnings of 
anthracite and bituminous workers. A 
tabulation has been given showing aver- 
age earnings per annum of $1,719 for 
contract miners, $1,334 for inside day- 
men and $1,409 for outside daymen— 
an average of $1,509 for adult em- 
ployees. Contrast these figures with 
those given by Mr. White in his minor- 
ity report as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Bituminous Commission and note 
the difference in favor of the anthra- 
cite workers. 


Page 70. The proposed increase will 
bring the yearly earnings that may be 
expected up to an average of only $1,200 
to $1,300 and a maximum of only $1,600 
to $1,700. 

Page 80. At rates prevailing in 1919 the 
actual annual earnings of pick miners in 
all bituminous mines were approximately 
$1,130, according to the comprehensive 
study made by the U. S. Bureau_of Labor 
Statistics and published in the December, 
1919, Labor Review. According to exhibits 
submitted by the operators themselves the 
average annual earnings of pick miners 
and loaders in the northern [Illinois dis- 
trict were, at 1918-19 rates, under $1,000 
a year. Furthermore, these same exhibits 
show that if conditions had been such as 
to permit these men to work every day 
when the mines were in operation in 1918 
they would have been able to earn not over 
$1,200 per year; that if conditions had 
been such as to permit these men to work 
every day when the mines were open in 
1919, when conditions were worse, their 
annual earnings would have been less than 
$1,000; and that in less than one-third of 
the companies shown in the exhibit were 
the average monthly earnings of all occu- 
pations listed as high as $100, while in 
almost half the cases the average monthly 
earnings were below $80. 


MurRrRAY WANTS 31 PER CENT 


Mr. White was formerly president of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and was the representative of the mine 
workers on the Bituminous Commis- 
sion. He was undoubtedly familiar 
with conditions and spoke with knowl- 
edge and authority. Yet, in the face 
of his statement, Mr. Murray informs 
your commission that it is necessary 
to increase contract rates 31 per cent 
and day workers $1 to $2.65 per day 
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in order to bring the earnings of 
anthracite workers to a parity with 
those in the bituminous industry. 

Several exhibits have been presented 
at the hearings before this commission 
on “The Cost of Living,” “A Living 
Wage,” “A Sanction for a _ Living 
Wage,” etc. The formal replies to 
these exhibits will be made in a sepa- 
rate paper or papers. 

On the general proposition that 
every industry should pay its employees 
a living wage there is no difference of 
opinion. The practicability of estab- 
lishing in any sort of concrete manner 
a standard of a living wage and its ap- 
plication to individuals in various 
classes of employment, and with dif- 
ferent standards of living, is a con- 
troversial matter in which we take a 
position directly opposed to the other 
parties to this submission. 

The anthracite operators contend 
that they have been and are paying 
living wages to their employees and 
that in all of the agreements made 
with the mine workers subsequent to 
the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission due consideration 
has been given to conditions of living, 
the maintenance of health and comfort, 
and the general trend of wages in other 
industries, particularly those in the 
vicinity of the anthracite region. 


EXCEED SUBSISTENCE WAGE 


That the general policy of a living 
wage has been upheld in the region 
is attested by (1) the general busi- 
ness prosperity, which reflects the 
prosperity of the employees of the 
dominant industry; by (2) the finan- 
cial status of the banks, particularly 
savings banks and banks having sav- 
ings departments; by (3) the patron- 
age given to amusements and the time 
taken for recreation; and by (4) the 
comfort in which all of the anthracite 
workers are able to live. There is no 
evidence of poverty or even of a “bare 
subsistence level” in the families of the 
employees of the anthracite industry. 

The impracticability of establishing 
a standard minimum or living wage on 
the basis of the family budget, and its 
relation to increase or decrease in the 
cost of living, will be considered in 
the formal replies to these exhibits. 
However desirable it may be that 
every worker shall be paid a wage 
commensurate with his reasonable 
needs for the support of himself and 
family, the value of the service per- 
formed must ever be an essential fac- 
tor in the preparation of a wage scale. 
The difference in the capacity and in 
the requirements of the individual, and 
the necessity for equal compensation 
for equal service make impracticable 
the establishment of a wage scale based 
on the “budget plan.” 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO WAGE 
Summarizing the foregoing data and 
argument in reply to Demand No. 2, 
the operators submit the following: 
(1) That conditions in the anthracite 
and bituminous industries are not the 
same, either as to the character of 
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the work or opportunity for employ- 
ment, and that the increase granted 
the bituminous worker should not con- 
trol as a basis of adjustment in the 
anthracite field. 

(2) That the anthracite mines are on 
a basis of full-time operation. The 
average days worked were 285 in 1917, 
293 in 1918 and 273 in 1919. The 
lesser working time in 1919 can be at- 
tributed entirely to the readjustment 
of markets following abrogation of 
Government control on Feb. 1. As soon 
as this was accomplished and in the 
coal year April, 1919, to March, 1920, 
the mines operated full time. 

(3) That, based on a comparison of 
rates paid in other industries in the 
same territory, for occupations re- 
quiring like skill and effort, no wage 
increase is warranted. 

(4) That, based on annual earnings, 
the increase in the cost of living has 
been fully met, and no further wage 
increase is warranted. 

(5) That, taking daily earnings in- 
stead of annual earnings as the basis 
of comparison, it would be necessary 
to increase contract miners only 1.3 
per cent over present rates, or 2.5 per 
cent over the 1916 scale, to parallel a 
95 per cent increase in the cost of 
living. 

(6) That, taking the daily rates of 
day men instead of annual earnings as 
the basis of comparison, it would be 
necessary to increase the highest paid 
day labor 14.9 per cent over present 
rates, or 24.6 per cent over the 1916 
scale, to parallel a 95 per cent increase 
in the cost of living. The lowest paid 
day labor is now receiving a wage much 
in excess of the increase in the cost of 
living. The relationship of daily wage 
to increase in the cost of living for any 
rate is clearly set forth in Table VI. 

(7) That, in case any increase or ad- 
justment is determined upon, it should 
be based on the 1916 scale, so that 
occupations paid similar rates at that 
time may receive similar rates under 
any new scale that may be established. 

(8) That, in case any increase or 
adjustment is determined upon, it 
should be on a percentage basis, and 
not a flat increase of the same amount 
per day to all classes of day labor. 
A flat increase, under present condi- 
tions, narrows the differential between 
the different classes of labor, giving 
due consideration to the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and lessens the in- 
centive to advance from the lower-paid 
occupations to those requiring greater 
skill and training. 


DEMAND No. 3 


We demand that a uniform wage scale 
be established so that the various occupa- 
tions of like character at the several col- 
lieries shall command the same wage. 


In answer to this demand the opera- 
tors submit that there are nearly 300 
collieries in the anthracite field and 
that there are over 100 classifications 
of labor at a single colliery. It is con- 
ceded that there are minor variations 
in rates paid day labor for the same 
class of employment in different parts 
of the field. 
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However, it is not a fact that be- 
cause a different rate may be paid at 
adjoining operations to the same occu- 
pation there is necessarily some irregu- 
larity in compensation. It may well be 
that the duties and responsibilities of 
the positions are entirely different and 
that a differential in rates may be fully 


justified. 
Mr. Kennedy states that the rates 
paid carpenters, blacksmiths, and 


others are less than those’ paid in 
other industries. It is true that car- 
penters receive a lesser rate than the 
skilled men in the building trades and 
that blacksmiths may receive less than 
the more skilled man in industries. 
However, the character of the work 
performed is far different and the 
carpenter has continuous employment 
as compared to the seasonal employ- 
ment in the building trades. ; 


Tuis ALso IS A NEW DEMAND 


The demand presented by the mine 
workers makes no reference to con- 
tract rates and it is difficult to under- 
stand why it has been brought into 
the discussion. It is well known that, 
while the rate per car or per yard may 
not be the same at different opera- 
tions or in different veins at the same 
operation, yet the rates in effect have 
been established with due reference 
to all the conditions, and in one way or 
another the miner is compensated for 
his work on a basis that nets a fair 
comparative earning capacity. 

What would be accomplished by a 
readjustment of contract rates to some 
different basis if the result in net 
earnings to the miner remains the 
same? While it may be desirable ulti- 
mately to secure greater uniformity in 
day rates, it would be impossible for 
this commission, in the limited time 
at its disposal, to tabulate and give 
proper consideration to a subject so 
complex and involving, as it does, a 
readjustment of rates throughout the 
entire field. In the negotiations the 
following was suggested by the Sec- 
retary of Labor and accepted by the 
operators as the only practicable an- 
swer to this demand: 


It is understood and agreed that the 
Board of Conciliation shall act as a com- 
mission to make a study of, and report to 
the joint conference at the expiration of 
this contract, the matter of uniformity in 
day rates for the several occupations of 
day men at the respective collieries in the 
anthracite field. 


DEMAND No. 4 


We demand that shovel crews operating 
for coal companies shall be paid not less 
than the rates paid by contractors to 
shovel’ men, 

This is a demand for a new basis of 
compensation, predicated on what 
others are paying, and without regard 
to the wage scales in effect, many of 
which date back to the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and 
have been adjusted as other wages 
have been adjusted since that time. 
If there is to be an equalization of 
wage, it would be just as logical for 
the operators to demand that the 
shovel crews of contractors, engaged 
in stripping operations, be paid the 
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same rates as the coal companies are 
paying. it * } 

Mr. Kennedy gave the rates paid in 
Kansas and New York as an example 
of rates in effect for shovel crews, 
without any reference to the character 
of the employment or living conditions 
that may obtain in these particular 
localities. He furthermore presented 
rates paid by different companies in 
his district, without any reference to 
the fact that the character of the equip- 
ment and intensity of work were far 
different. Again, in the case of the 
Dodson Coal Co. and the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. he submitted rates that 
are lower than the rates actually paid. 


SHOVELS, BIG AND LITTLE 


The operators contend that in many 
instances the work and responsibility 
of the positions are not the same. The 
coal companies operate many small 
shovels for loading of coal and culm 
banks, while the contractors operate 
only 70, 80, or 90-ton shovels, with the 
shovel engineer acting as supervisor of 
the work in the pit. 

However, eliminating all other con- 
tentions, the operators submit that 
rates paid shovel crews have been estab- 
lished with due regard to the respon- 
sibilities of the positions, that the dif- 
ferentials between this class of labor 
and other classes are fair and equitable, 
and that no good reason can be shown 
for giving special consideration to men 
in this particular employment. 


DEMAND No. 5 


We demand that the 8-hour day be ex- 
tended to all classes of inside and outside 
day labor and monthly men with time and 
half-time for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. 


Under the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt in 1902 a work-day 


of nine hours was established in the 


anthracite field. The following specific 
exceptions were made: 


Hoisting engineers on water shafts....... 8-hour day 
BUR ETHON Sie fa cen eis. nigaié DabE Sas Ae eee 8-hour day 
Other positions continuously manned... 12-hour day 


Those employed on the twelve-hour 
basis were to be “relieved from duty 
on Sundays, without loss of pay, by a 
man provided by the employer to re- 
lieve them during the hours of the day 
shift.” This basis of operation con- 
tinued until March, 1912, when, in com- 
pliance with a law enacted by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, hoisting engineers 
on shafts and slopes, handling both 
men and coal, were put on an eight- 
hour day. 


3,000 LONG-HouR EMPLOYEES 

There was no further change until 
May, 1916, when, by agreement, the 
eight-hour day was substituted for the 
nine-hour day. However, in positions 
continuously manned the twelve-hour 
day was continued, except in the case 
of hoisting engineers, coming within 
the provisions of the eight-hour law. 
There are approximately 3,000 men in 
the anthracite field employed on a 
basis of more than eight hours per 
day. Almost three-fourths of this 
number are working twelve hours and 
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the balance nine to eleven hours per 
day. The occupations, generally, are 
the following: Outside: Hoisting 
engineers, fan engineers, power-house 
engineers, pumpmen, stablemen and 
watchmen; inside: Hoisting engineers, 
pumpmen and stablemen. 


WHERE ARE THE 1,500 MEN? 


The operators contend that the men 
employed in these occupations are en- 
gaged in work requiring little physical 
or mental effort and that they undergo 
no hardship in working a 12-hour day. 
The best corroboration of this state- 
ment is the fact that very few men 
take advantage of the Sunday-off pro- 
vision of the Anthracite Strike’ Com- 
mission and prefer to work every day, 
receiving an extra day’s pay for Sunday 
work. 

The operators further contend that 
under present conditions, with a short- 
age of labor everywhere and the neces- 
sity for maximum production on the 
part of the individual, it is unwise and 
unnecessary that there be a readjust- 
ment involving the employment of 1,500 
additional men in work requiring so 
little physical or mental effort. 

In the discussion of this demand it 
was shown that the compensation of 
men working on a twelve-hour basis 
had been fixed with regard to the longer 
shift and that it would be impracticable 
to place these men on an eight-hour 
basis at the same rate now being paid 
for twelve hours, without placing their 
wage completely out of line in compari- 
son with other occupations requiring 
greater skill and effort. This fact 
alone requires that this demand shall 
have most careful consideration; for 
any decrease in annual earning power, 
under present conditions, might prove 
quite unsatisfactory to most of the 
men involved. 


Lone Hours, Easy SNAPS 


In the matter of intensity of work 
the following brief summary of con- 
ditions may be of value: 

Hoisting Engineers—There are com- 
paratively few men in this occupation 
working a twelve-hour day. Where 
the condition obtains it will be found 
that the real work is confined almost 
entirely to the day shift. The night 
shift has little to do and is employed 
largely to provide continuous service 
in case of any emergency. Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Golden have referred to 
engineers hoisting men and rock or men 
and timber and working a twelve-hour 
shift as an attempt to evade the law. 
It is well known that where this con- 
dition obtains the men are working on 
tender shafts or slopes where the work 
is not constant or arduous and where it 
is no hardship to work a twelve-hour 
day. 

Fan Engineers—These men are in 
reality oilers and are employed to 
watch and oil the fans while in oper- 
ation. The position of fan engineer is 
one sought by hoisting engineers and 
others when they reach a point in life 
where they desire employment that re- 
quires little work. In this occupation 
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the fact is that the man seeks the job 
and the operator does not have to seek 
the man. 

Power-House Engineers—These men 
are employed to watch and oil air-com- 
pressors, generators, motor generating 
sets and machinery of that general 
type. Their duties are confined to oil- 
ing and packing. They assist in re- 
pairs under the supervision of the col- 
liery machinist or colliery electrician. 

Pumpmen—These men are in charge 
of pumps while in operation and at- 
tend to the oiling and packing and re- 
place worn parts when necessary. Mr. 
Golden has presented in detail a list 
of the duties of pumpmen in his dis- 
trict. One would infer that the work 
was most arduous. The fact is that 
while these duties may all be part of 
a competent pumpman’s work, most of 
them represent work performed only at 
long intervals of time. 

Stablemen—The duties of these men 
involve feeding of stock, care of the 
barns and assistance in harnessing 
and unharnessing. After the mules are 
out of the barn there is in reality in- 
sufficient work to keep them busy. It 
is a common practice to permit stable- 
men to go to their homes in the mid- 
dle of the day and return in time to 
take care of the stock. 

Watchmen—The character of this 
employment is so well understood that 
little explanation is necessary. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Kennedy’s expres- 
sion that the men in this occupation are 
“constantly on the jump” hardly fits 
the case. 


DEMAND FOR More Hours 


Embodied in Mr. Kennedy’s discus- 
sion of this demand is a plea that two 
breakers in his district that are now 
operating a seven-hour day should be 
compelled to work an eight-hour day. 
This is a local condition, brought about 
by insufficient coal for full-time opera- 
tion, and is entirely irrelevant to the 
intent of this demand. 

The mine workers contend that it is 
a hardship for men in the occupations 
named to work a 12-hour day. The 
operators reply that the work is not 
arduous and that the positions are 
eagerly sought by men to whom the 
character of the employment appeals 
and who are quite willing to work the 
longer work-day. 

The operators admit there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to what shall 
constitute a work-day under any and 
all conditions of employment. They 
contend, however, that if a day of 
more than eight hours is applicable to 
any employment it is certainly ap- 
plicable to those now working the 
longer work-day in the anthracite field. 


MERELY A LAST-HOUR EFFORT 


It is true that they accepted the 
suggestion of the Secretary of Labor 
to place hoisting engineers and pump- 
men on an eight-hour day. However, 
this was only done in a spirit of com- 
promise and in a last-hour effort to 
reach an agreement. The operators 
still contend that the character of the 
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employment makes the longer work- 
day no hardship and that the demand 
is not entitled to favorable considera- 
tion. The suggestion of the Secretary 
of Labor follows: 


It is understood and agreed that the 
case of inside pumpmen and inside and 
outside hoisting engineers, working a 
twelve-hour cross shift, shall be referred 
to the Board of Conciliation. The board 
shall work out a basis of eight-hour shifts 
and the rates to be paid for an eight-hour 
day. Pending the decision of the board, 
inside pumpmen and inside and _ outside 
hoisting engineers working a twelve-hour 
cross shift shall continue on that basis 
and shall be paid the same increase as 
provided for day men under clause b 
hereof. When the rates to be paid for 
an eight-hour day have been established 
by the Board of Conciliation, time in ex- 
cess of eight hours per day shall be paid 
for at the rate per hour established for 
the eight-hour day. 


PUNITIVE OVERTIME RATES 


We now come to the second portion 
of this demand, providing for time and 
half time for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and holidays. A request 
for punitive overtime was one of the 
demands submitted to the Bituminous 
Commission and refused in its finding. 

The anthracite industry cannot oper- 
ate a full 8-hour day if every employee 
is limited to eight hours’ work in any 
one day. The plant must be maintained 
at a proper standard for satisfactory 
service, and repairs cannot be made 
while breakers and other equipment are 
in operation. If the maximum workday 
of the employee is limited to eight 
hours, it must follow that the actual 
time of breaker operation will be 
less than eight hours per day, with 
a resultant decrease in production and 
decrease in hours worked by all 
employees. 

Mr. Kennedy makes the statement 
that the operators want overtime to 
show a high annual earning capacity 
for the employees. In support of this 
statement he has submitted pay checks 
of a carpenter who worked 700 hours 
overtime in thirty-one semi-monthly 
pay periods. As a matter of fact, this 
represents on the average about nine 
and three-fourths hours per working 
day for a man in an occupation that 
carries as much overtime as any occu- 
pation at a colliery. 


More Pay, Not LESS OVERTIME 


Mr. Golden shows that 4,467 out- 
side laborers averaged 340 days of 
eight hours. As a matter of fact this 
represents but nine hours per day for 
full-time work. He further shows that 
3,673 inside laborers averaged 299 days 
of eight hours. Why shouldn’t a man 
work 299 days if he has the oppor- 
tunity? Mr. Golden contends that be- 
cause the breakers worked 273 days, 
the practice of working overtime was 
abused by working a man 299 days. 
The operators fail to see the logic of 
such a contention. 

Mr. Dempsey says that men do not 
want to work overtime and that extra 
pay is demanded as a deterrent to over- 
time. The operators challenge the first 
statement and question the accuracy 
of the second. Thousands of men are 
not in favor of the 8-hour day and are 
only too glad of the opportunity to 
work more. Whenever punitive over- 
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time has resulted in no overtime there 
has been universal dissatisfaction. The 
real issue is more pay and not the 
elimination of overtime. 

DEMAND No. 6 


We demand a closed-shop contract, which 
means full recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America as a party to the 
agreement. 


The operators understand from this 
demand that the mine workers ask for 
a contract embodying the principle of 
the “closed shop” and compulsory 
“check-off,” involving, as it does, en- 
forced deductions from the worker’s 
wages of dues and assessments levied 
by the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The relations between employer and 
employee in the anthracite field have 
for almost twenty years been governed 
by the principles and practices estab- 
lished by the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt and the decisions 
of the Board of Conciliation created 
thereunder. In the successive con- 
tracts of 1906, 1909, 1912 and 1916 
these principles and practices have been 
jointly affirmed and continued. 

One of the principles established by 
the commission and so long satisfac- 
torily continued has been the “open 
shop,” embodying full protection to 
employees to organize as they may 
desire and to safeguard the rights of 
their members before the Board of 
Conciliation against any employer who 
might seek to discriminate because of 
membership in a labor organization. 
Membership in such labor organiza- 
tion must, however, be based upon the 
freedom of choice of the individual. 


WANT OPEN SHOP TO CONTINUE 

For almost twenty years the Board 
of Conciliation has _ successfully ad- 
justed all differences between employer 
and employee, and its work has re- 
ceived universal respect and approval. 
Its organization has been taken as a 
model in other industries. During this 
same time the anthracite mine work- 
ers’ organization has been fully pro- 
tected in its rights under the award 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission. 

The operators have no antagonism 
toward the organization of the mine 
workers, but are unwilling to substi- 
tute for a tried and successful insti- 
tution a plan embodying principles re- 
pugnant to the American principle of 
freedom of choice, whether on the part 
of employee or employer, and involv- 
ing, as it does, full compliance with 
whatever rules the organization may 
see fit to establish. 


Courts SUSTAIN OPEN SHOP 

The operators take the position that 
the relations between employer and 
employee in the anthracite region 
should be continued on the principle 
of the “open shop” as set forth in the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, to which the organized 
employees of the anthracite region 
have subscribed in the past and under 


which their rights have been fully pro- 
tected. 
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Furthermore, the principle of the 
“open shop” has received the unquali- 
fied endorsement of the courts, both 
state and federal. The demand for an 
extension of the “check off” in the 
bituminous field was not granted by 
the President’s commission and the 
question of its continuance where now 
imposed is to be investigated by order 
of the commission. 

In reply to a demand of a similar 
nature made before the Anthracite 
Strike Commission in 1902 by John 
Mitchell, representing the anthracite 
mine workers, that commission said: 


The commission agrees that a plan under 
which all questions of difference between 
the employer and his employees shall first 
be considered in conference between the 
employer or his official representative and 
a committee chosen by his employees from 
their own ranks is most likely to produce 
satisfactory results and harmonious rela- 
tions, and at such conference the employees 
should have the right to call to their assist- 
ance such representatives or agents as they 
may choose and to have them recognized 
as such. ’ 

In order to be entitled to such recogni- 
tion, the labor organization or union must 
give the same recognition to the rights of 
the employer. and of others which it de- 
mands for itself and for its members. The 
worker has the right to quit or to strike 
in conjunction with his fellows when by so 
doing he does not violate a contract made 
by or for him. He has neither right nor 
license to destroy or to damage the prop- 
erty of the employer; neither has he any 
right or license to intimidate or to use 
violence against the man who chooses to 
exercise his right to work, nor to interfere 
with those who do not feel that the union 
offers the best method for adjusting griev- 
ances. 

The union must not undertake to assume 
or to interfere with the management of 
the business of the employer. It should 
strive to make membership in it so valuable 
as to attract all who afe eligible, but in its 
efforts to build itself up it must not lose 
sight of the fact that those who may think 
differently have certain rights guaranteed 
them by our free government. However, 
irritating it may be to see a man enjoy 
benefits to the securing of which he refuses 
to contribute, either morally or physically 
or financially, the fact that he has a right 
to dispose of his personal services as he 
chooses cannot be ignored. The non-union 
man assumes the whole responsibility which 
results from his being such, but his right 
and privilege of being a non-union man 
are sanctioned in law and morals. The 
rights and privileges of non-union men are 
as sacred to them as the rights and priv- 
ileges of unionists. The contention that a 
majority of the employees in an industry by 
voluntarily associating themselves in a 
union acquire authority over those who do 
not so associate themselves is untenable. 

Those who voluntarily associate. them- 
selves believe that in their efforts to im- 
prove conditions they are working as much 
in the interest of the unorganized as in 
their own, and out of this grows the con- 
tention that when a non-union man works 
during a strike he violates the rights and 
privileges of those associated in efforts to 
better the general condition and in aspira- 
tions to a higher standard of living. The 
non-union man, who does not believe that 
the union can accomplish these things, in- 
sists with equal sincerity that the union 
destroys his efforts to secure a better stand- 
ard of living and interferes with his aspira- 
tions for improvement. The fallacy of such 
argument Lies in the use of the analogy of 
State government, under which the minority 
acquiesces in the rule of the majority; but 
government is the result of organic law, 
within the scope of which no other gov- 
ernment can assume authority to control 
the minority. In all acts of government 
the minority takes part, and when it is 
defeated the government becomes. the 
agency of all, not simply of the majority. 

It should be remembered that the trade 
union is a voluntary social organization, 
and, like any other organization, is subor- 
dinate to the laws of the land and cannot 
make rules or regulations in contravention 
thereof. Yet it at times seeks to set itself 
up as a separate and distinct governing 
agency and to control those who have re- 
fused to join its ranks and to consent to 
its government, and to deny to them the 
personal liberties which are guaranteed to 
every citizen by the constitution and laws 
of the land. The analogy, therefore, is 
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unsound and does not apply. Abraham 
Lincoln said, “No man is good enough to 
govern another man without that other’s 
consent.” This is as true in trade unions 
as elsewhere, and not until those who 
fail to recognize this truth abandon their 
attitude toward non-union men, and follow 
the suggestion made above—that is, to 
make their work and their membership so 
valuable and attractive that all who are 
eligible to membership will come under 
their rule—will they secure that firm and 
constant sympathy of the public which their 
general purposes seem to demand. 


RIGHTS OF NON-UNION MEN 


It is quite difficult to reconcile the 
contentions of the mine workers for 
the “closed shop” and “check-off” ‘with 
the views so forcibly expressed above. 
We are told that the “closed shop” is 
necessary to make every employee a 
party to the agreement, whereas the 
commission denied the “closed shop” 
in no uncertain terms. In fact one of 
its findings was the following: 


It is adjudged and awarded: That no 
person shall be refused employment or in 
any way discriminated against on account 
of membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization; and that there shall 
be no discrimination against or interfer- 
ence with any employee who is not a mem- 
ber of any labor organization by members 
of such organization. 


We are told that the “check-off” is 
necessary to raise funds to carry out 
contractual relations, yet the commis- 
sion held that it was incumbent on any 
labor organization “to make its work 
and its membership so attractive that 
all who are eligible to membership 
will come under its rule”—not by force 
but of their own free choice. 

The mine workers submitted a brief, 
prepared by their attorney, purporting 
to show that it was possible for the 
operators to collect union dues with- 
out infringement of any statute. The 
operators have no interest in the legal 
phase of the situation. They are un- 
alterably opposed to the “closed shop” 
and “check-off” for reasons clearly out- 
lined. They are. confident that this 
commission will see fit to reaffirm the 
fundamental principles laid down by 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion and which have been so forcibly 
reiterated from time to time in the 
opinions of our courts. 

The operators are not opposed to 
the principle of “collective bargain- 
ing” or to periodical “trade agree- 
ments,” provided such agreements are 
conscientiously observed by both parties 
subscribing thereto. However, they be- 
lieve that such contracts can be suc- 
cessfully enforced only by willing co- 
operation of both employer and em- 
ployee. The “closed shop” cannot in- 
sure control of the members of a labor 
union against their personal desires. 
In any wage agreement the influence 
of the union in upholding the “sanctity 
of contract” is purely moral—not legal 
—and depends for its success on the 
voluntary co-operation of its individual 
membership. 


DEMAND No. 7 


We demand that all dead work shall be 
paid for on the consideration basis exist- 
ing at the colliery, and that where more 
than one miner is employed they shall 
receive the same rate. 


This is a demand where a miner is 
taken from contract work to perform 
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other work that, irrespective of 
whether or not the work to be done 
is necessary to the continuance of his 
contract, he shall be paid the consid- 
eration rate and not the company rate 
applying to the work on which he is 
temporarily employed. 

The operators contend that this de- 
mand is unfair and without justifica- 
tion. Great stress is laid on the fact 
that the miner has a certificate of com- 
petency as a contract miner. It is dif- 
ficult to see wherein this affects the 
situation, for he is not performing the 
work contemplated in his certificate. 

There is no reason why a contract 
miner, prevented from working on con- 
tract work, and asked to do repair work, 
should be paid any higher rate than 
that paid day men for doing exactly the 
same work. It may be that, tempo- 
rarily, he will earn less per day than 
he would earn under his contract, but 
he will certainly earn more than if he 
went home and waited for the company 
men to make the necessary repairs. 


DEMAND No. 8 

We demand payment for all sheet iron, 
props, timber, forepoling and cribbing. 

This demand, as interpreted by 
Messrs. Dempsey and Golden, contem- 
plates payment for certain specific 
items of work where the same are not 
now separately paid for. As inter- 
preted by Mr. Kennedy, not only the 
question of payment but the rates paid 
are involved. Mr. Kennedy contends 
that the rates are a “heritage of 
1902” and were established on an un- 
fair basis; that the umpire, in cases 
before the Conciliation Board, has sus- 
tained the rates as proper rates and 
“the men have been denied proper com- 
pensation.”’ 

Answering Mr. Kennedy, the opera- 
tors submit that the rates of 1902, fol- 
lowing the award of the Anthracite 
Strike Commission, have been accepted 
as the base upon which all adjustments 
have been made since that time. In 
support of this contention the follow- 
ing is quoted from the agreement of 
May 20, 1912: 


For the purpose of facilitating the ad- 
justment of grievances, company officials 
at each mine shall meet with the grievance 
committee of employees and prepare a 
statement setting forth the rates of com- 
pensation paid for each item of work April 
1, 1902, together with the rates paid under 
the provisions of this agreement and cer- 
tify the same to the Board of Conciliation 
within sixty days after the date of this 
agreement. 


Work PAID FoR AS COAL 


Under the circumstances and accept- 
ing the decision of the umpire, in what 
way have the men been denied proper 
compensation? If these rates are now 
to be subject to readjustment, what 
foundation is left for the establish- 
ment of a new wage scale? Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s argument is entirely foreign to 
the purpose and intent of the demand, 
as expressed. and as explained by 
Messrs. Dempsey and Golden. 

The operators contend that in de- 
manding separate payment for each 
specific item of work the mine work- 
ers ignore the fact that all work of 
every kind is now paid for in one form 
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or another. It may be true that at 
certain operations payment for props, 
sheet iron, ete., is included in the price 
per car, per ton, or per yard, while at 
other operations these items are paid 
for separately. 

However, this does not alter the fact 
that the work is paid for and any 
change in the system of payment would 
involve a readjustment of the entire 
contract scale. The real purpose and 
intent of this demand is to secure ad- 
ditional compensation for the miner, 
supplemental to any adjustment which 
the commission might see fit to make. 


DEMAND No. 9 


We demand where miners are prevented 
from working on account of lack of sup- 
plies that they shall be accorded the oppor- 
fy of making a shift at some other 
work. 


This is a demand that if contract 
miners are unable to work because of 
lack of materials ordinarily furnished 
by the operator and required in the 
conduct of the work, they shall be 
temporarily given other employment. 
This has always been the practice 
within reasonable limitations. 

The operators cannot accept the 
principle the mine workers seek to 
establish that because a man is em- 
ployed as a contract miner and reports 
for duty he must, necessarily, be given 
work. However, they are willing that 
he should be given preference if other 
work is available and therefore con- 
curred in the following suggestion of 
the Secretary of Labor in reply to this 


demand: 

Whenever contract miners reporting for 
duty are shut out of work through no fault 
of their own, they shall be given the oppor- 
tunity of working in other places or at 
other work, at the rate of wages estab- 
lished for such other places or such other 
work, if such other places or other work 
are available. 


DEMAND No. 10 


We demand in the settlement of griev- 
ances that the aggrieved party shall have 
the right to demand settlement upon a basis 
of equity, and if such equity settlement is 
requested the conditions of 1902 shall ‘not 
enter into or prejudice the case. 


This demand contemplates that the 
mine workers shall have the right to 
present to the Conciliation Board dur- 
ing the term of a contract the question 
as to whether any rate provided in such 
contract is or is not “equitable,” and 
that in the determination of their 
grievance the fact that the rate in 
question is an agreed rate, whether 
based on the award of 1902 or not, 
shall not prejudice their case. 

The proposed practice would under- 
mine the very foundation of successful 
collective bargaining. The President’s 
Industrial Conference has well ex- 
pressed the governing principles as fol- 
lows: 


Essential to the success of collective bar- 
gaining is a clear realization by both sides 
of the obligations it imposes, and_of the 
limitations of these obligations. The col- 
lective bargain usually relates to stand- 
ards only, such as the rate of wages to be 
paid, the hours to constitute a day’s work, 
and the conditions under which this work 
is to be performed. There is also usually 
a specified time during which the agreed 
standards are to be maintained. The agree- 
ment imposes on the employer the obliga- 
tion to observe these standards if he pro- 
vides work. It does not bind him to provide 
work. Similarly it imposes on employees 
the obligation to accept the agreed stand- 
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ards so long as they remain at work. It 
does not bind them to continue in employ- 
ment. 

Every agreement since 1902 has been 
based upon the rates and practices 
established by the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission. Each agreement 
has modified or supplemented this 
award either in general rates or in 
particular cases or practices. These 
agreements have been for definite 
terms and certainly, during such terms, 
the agreed rates should be the estab- 
lished standards which both parties are 
obligated to maintain and by which the 
Board of Conciliation should judge and 
determine disputes. 

It may be true, as Mr. Kennedy says, 
that “equity is one of the cardinal 
principles of the American Glovern- 
ment,” but the determination of equity 
is in accordance with the Constitution 
and law of the land. Likewise, any 
determination in equity by the Board 
of Conciliation must be based on the 
terms and principles of the agreement 
to which both parties have subscribed. 

It may well be asked wherein would 
be the benefit to be derived from a 
contract which, if it embodied the pro- 
visions of this demand, would become 
no contract at all—if, instead of a 
fixed wage scale, insuring peace during 
the life of the contract, there should be 
inserted a provision that would per- 
mit any rate to be attacked at any 
time by either party on the ground of 
inequity. The operators contend that 
the effect of granting this demand 
would be chaos rather than the peace 
that should result from an agreement 
in which the obligation of both parties 
is clearly defined. 


DEMAND No. 11 


We demand that a uniform rate of 17c. 
per inch be paid for all refuse in all kinds 
of mining up to 10 ft. wide, and propor- 
tional rate be applied for all over 10 ft. 

This demand is based on the theory 
that the miner is asked, within certain 
limitations, to separate the refuse in 
the vein from the coal before loading, 
and that he should therefore be com- 
pensated for his labor. It ignores the 
fact that he is now being paid for this 
very work—either by payment of a 
fixed price per yard, according to 
thickness of refuse, or by a yardage 
price on the rib, or by a ear or ton 
price that includes payment for the 
refuse in the vein which the miner is 
required to handle. The bases of pay- 
ment now in effect have long been 
established with reference to each vein 
and the particular condition in that 
vein and have been fixed to produce a 
‘fair and reasonable compensation. 

It is asserted that the proposed rate 
of 17c. per inch for 10 ft. in width 
is fair and reasonable. As a matter 
of fact this rate is fully four times 
what is now generally paid in chamber 
work for refuse in the vein, where 
refuse is separately paid for. This 
commission could not consider any 
change in the basis of payment with- 
out securing in detail the conditions 
that obtain at each operation and the 
rates paid. 
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The operators contend that such sur- 
vey would show that the miner is now 
being compensated for refuse handled 
as previously explained and that there 
is no justification for this demand. 
The real intent is to secure additional 
compensation for the miner supplemen- 
tal to any other adjustment the com- 
mission might see fit to make. 


DEMAND No. 12 


We demand that wherever miners are 
now paid on the car basis hereafter they 
shall be paid on the legal ton basis and 
that dockage shall be eliminated. 

This demand as to payment by the 
ton, instead of the car, was presented 
to the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion in 1902 and has been one of the 
demands before every joint conference 
since that time. The following is 
quoted from the award of the commis- 
s10n: 

Any measure of work performed as a 
basis for payment must in a certain sense 
be arbitrary. Payment by the car, by the 
ton, or by the yard is the result of an 
agreement between presumably intelligent 
parties, and all the circumstances attending 
either method are matters for their con- 
sideration. If a miners’ ton of 28 hundred- 
weight is taken as the basis of payment, 
the price for such ton is fixed with ref- 
erence to its size. So of payment by the 
car or by the yard. 

The commission is not now prepared to 
say that the change to payment by weight 
based on a 2,240 pound ton, when the price 
would necessarily be adjusted to the num- 
ber of pounds—practically the case now— 
would prove of sufficient benefit to the 
miners to compensate for the expense and 
trouble thereby imposed upon operators 
now paying by the car. Many of the op- 
erators, in order’ to accommodate them- 
selves to the change, would have to re- 
construct the breakers or place the scales 
at the foot of the shaft, and, when there 
is more than one level in the mine, at the 
foot of each level. 


The same argument holds good to- 
day, except that the more extensive 
development of the collieries makes 
the problem more complex. It is dif- 
ficult to see wherein the miner expects 
to benefit by such a change, unless it 
is hoped that the ton price would be 
fixed on a basis that would give a 
greater return than the present car 
price. If this was done the whole 
question of miners’ wages would be 
thrown into confusion. The operators 
contend that there is no reason why 
a car of fixed capacity does not con- 
stitute a basis of payment just as 
equitable as payment by weight. The 
bulk of the coal mined since the incep- 
tion of the industry has been paid for 
by the car or the yard. 


DOCKAGE A NEEDED PENALTY 


Dockage is a penalty imposed for in- 
sufficient loading or excessive refuse 
in the mine car. The contention is 
made that cars have to travel long dis- 
tances and that the coal is shaken down 
to such extent that the miner is docked 
for light loading. No reference is 
made to dockage for excessive refuse. 

The fact is that after a car has trav- 
eled a short distance the coal reaches a 
permanent bed, and further settlement 


is not appreciable, irrespective of the 


length of haul. In the matter of dock- 
age for refuse a car of absolutely clean 
coal is not expected or demanded, but 
it is understood that there shall be ne 
more refuse than the prescribed rules 
at the colliery allow, based on the con- 
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ditions that obtain in the mining, of 
the coal. 

Dockage for cars improperly loaded 
is therefore a reasonable penalty im- 
posed on the miner and has been in 
effect since the beginning of the in- 
dustry. The subject was given careful 
consideration by the Anthracite Strike 
Commission, and to protect the miner 
against any unfair practice the com- 


mission made the following award: 


That whenever requested by a majority 
of the contract miners of any colliery, 
check weighmen or check docking bosses, 
or both, shall be employed. The wages of 
said check weighmen and check docking 
bosses shall be fixed, collected and paid 
by the miners in such manner as the said 
miners shall by a majority vote elect, and 
when requested by a majority of said min- 
ers the operators shall pay the wages fixed 
for check weighmen and check docking 
bosses out of deductions made proportion- 
ately from the earnings of the said min- 
ers, on such basis as the majority of said 
miners shall determine. 


With this protection to the miner, 
it is difficult to understand why a de- 
mand of this kind is made. 


DEMAND No. 13 


We demand that on all reel motors one. 
motorman and two brakemen be employed 
and that on all other motors and engines 
assistants or patchers be employed and that 
when motormen or engineers are repair- 
ing their motors or engines their assistants 
shall be employed to help in the work. 


This demand is an effort to take out 
of the hands of the management the 
authority to determine the number of 
men required and arbitrarily to fix the 
number to be employed on reel motors, 
irrespective of conditions or the amount 
of work involved in the particular loca- 
tion in which the men are working. It 
furthermore provides that assistants 
are to be employed on repairs, irre- 
spective of whether they may be com- 
petent or whether their services may 
be actually required. The nature of 
the demand and its effect on efficient 
management requires no comment. 


DEMAND No. 14 


We demand that for all tools lost through 
no fault of employees as a result of 
squeezes, water or fire, the men to be com- 
pensated for such losses. 


This is a minor demand, and at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of Labor 
the following was accepted by the oper- 


ators in answer thereto: 


Contract miners whose tools are lost 
through no fault of their own as the re- 
sults of squeezes, cave-ins and similar acci- 
dents shall be furnished with new tools by 
the company, corresponding to the tools 
lost, without expense to the miner. 


DEMANDS Nos. 15 AND 16 


Where contract miners are employed 
doing company work the company shall 
supply them with the necessary tools, and 
failing to do so shall compensate the min- 
ers by paying each miner not less than 
at extra hour per day for the use of such 
ools. 

We demand that the company shall sup- 
ply to all company men the necessary tools 
free of charge. 


Demand No. 15 is a demand to 
change an established practice. It 
would be quite impracticable to supply 
tools to contract miners whenever en- 
gaged in company work; nor should 
extra compensation be paid for use of 
the miner’s tools, as we will later show. 
Demand No. 15 should be considered 
in conjunction with Demand No. 16, for 
the two are interwoven, and any con- 
clusion reached as to one necessarily 
affects the other. 
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Demand No. 16 provides “that the 
company shall supply to all company 
men the necessary tools free of 
charge.” The practice in this respect 
is not uniform throughout the field. 
With many companies the company men 
have always been required to furnish 
all tools except special tools. 

This was considered in establishing 
the rates paid and was prompted by 
the fact that under the conditions of 
employment it was practically impos- 
sible for the management: to look after 
tools. It was the intent that by 
having the employee furnish his own 
tools the responsibility for loss and 
for proper care would attach where it 
rightly belongs. 

Reverting to Demand No. 15, it will 
be seen that if the company men fur- 
nish their own tools, there is no rea- 
son why the contract miner, engaged 


in company work, should be furnished:. 


tools or receive extra compensation for 
the use of his own tools. 

The purpose of this demand is 
further to increase wages to the ex- 
tent that the miner and company men 
may be relieved from purchasing. tools. 
The operators submit that if wages are 
found to be inadequate, the same should: 


be adjusted in the light of established~ 


conditions and practices and that a 
Wage increase should not be supple- 
mented by favorable consideration of 
demands of this character. 


DEMAND No. 17 
We demand that check weighmen and 


check docking bosses be permitted to serve 
as members of mine committees. 
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The demand that check weighmen 
and check docking bosses shall be 
eligible to membership on mine com- 
mittees is in contravention of clause 
(d) of the agreement of May 20, 1912, 
wherein it was provided that the 
grievance committee at each colliery 
should be composed of three employees. 
In June, 1917, the check docking boss 
at Pyne Colliery filed a case before the 
Conciliation Board asking that the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. be compelled to recognize 
him as a member of the grievance 
committee of that colliery. This case 
was referred to Charles P. Neill, 
umpire. 

The decision of the umpire fully 
sustained the position of the company 
and held that check docking bosses 
were not employees and therefore not 
eligible to membership on grievance 
committees. The demand, as here pre- 
sented, is, therefore, an effort to write 
into a contract that which has already 
been a matter of adjudication and in 
which the mine workers lost their 
case. 

The operators. submit that a 
grievance committee at each colliery 
was made part of the 1912 agreement, 
only with the distinct understanding 
that its members were to be employees 
at that colliery. The check. docking 
boss is not, in any sense, an employee 
of the operator. Under the circum- 
stances it would be a direct violation 
of the spirit and intent of the agree- 
ment of 1912 to admit him to mem- 
bership on the colliery committee. 
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DEMAND No. 18 


We demand that where contract miners 
encounter abnormal conditions in their 
working places they shall have the privilege 
of going on consideration work. A defini- 
tion of consideration work shall be written 
into the agreement. 


This demand was the subject of 
much discussion during the negotia- 
tions, and at the suggestion of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the following was ac- 
cepted by the operators as represent- 


ing a proper answer to this demand: 


Whenever deficient or abnormal condi- 
tions are encountered in a working place 
by contract miners, the miner or miners 
affected shall make such fact known to the 
foreman, and if the foreman and the man 
affected are unable to agree, it shall be 
referred to the grievance committee and 
dealt with in the manner provided for other 
grievances. Work shall be continued pend- 
ing the adjustment unless otherwise di- 
rected by the foreman, and whatever deci- 
sion is made shall be retroactive to the 
date upon which the grievance was raised. 


In submitting the foregoing data and 
argument the operators do so with full 
confidence that the commission will find 
in its pages a satisfactory basis for 
adjudication of the matters in dispute. 
Every effort has been made to outline 
the situation clearly, so that in arriv- 
ing at conclusions there can be no op- 
portunity for a misunderstanding of 
the points in controversy. 

The operators are confident the rec- 
ord will show that they were at all 
times willing and anxious to reach an 
amicable settlement with the miners’ 
representatives; that the concessions 
offered were extremely liberal in the 
face of the facts,-and that. they could 
have gone no further, in justice to the 
miners themselves, the public, and the 
industry. 





American Coal Imported by Italy~-with long-time contracts and consign- 


During 1919 and 1920 


It was only in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1919, that Italy began to import 
American coal. The amount of coal 
imported increased continually ‘as a 
consequence of the growing demands of 
national industry and the decrease in 
the supply of English coal, which for- 
merly had sufficed to cover require- 
ments entirely. 

The following figures show Italy’s 
imports of American coal by months 
from February, 1919, to April, 1920. 
The receipts of American coal for the 
month of May are estimated officially 
at 300,000 tons. 








For Gov- For 
ernment Private 

Months Account Firms Totals 
Metric Metric Metric 

1919 Tons Tons Tons 
February BUUP dare tats 748) 4] 
IMSS OR oy. hanes aster aT Se ae ee 9,345 
PTSET OM ae ee oe ctsle BOAT dae Cae 26,477 
1 ON ge Pa ee Sh APR Ly eisai sb 34,258 
Up An? yale eae 21,533 45,396 66,929 
MG oes alaleey. te a ess 57,970 31,509 89,479 
ROGUSS cs dds ces >on. 135,869. 84,301 220,170 
‘-September.......... 155,310 218,105 373,415 
RyGtoberar ts. e oss 222,738 273,023 405,781 
November.......... 175,238 161,347 336,585 
cae a Ne Bia 2,314 13,587 15,901 
PAHUATV acs eo feet 17,040 2,851 19,891 
February....... 68,597 35,152 103,749 
Niarolt sa A; oes 2 to 79,726 14,472 94,198 
FADE oi otc wo ata ae 53,147 65,189 118,336 
EROURIECE tcp Seat, ce 1,061,689 944,932 2,006,641 


Up to December, 1919, cif. prices 
for purchases made by the Government 


ments by installments ranged from $33 
to $34, from which time a certain de- 
crease in price was noted. 

From January to April, 1920, the 
Government effected new purchases 
c.if. for isolated cargoes only, varying 
in price on an average from $31.50 to 
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$32.75 per ton. Generally private firms 
bought at the same or at slightly higher 
prices. 

The above figures have reference, of 
course, to c.i.f. cargoes for ports on the 
western coast of Italy, since for cargoes 
to the Adriatic cost the price is $2 or 
even $3 higher. 


Mines in Indiana, June, 1920 


PREPARED BY JONAS WAFFLE, SECRETARY, INDIANA COAL TRADE BUREAU 





Railroads on 


Which Mines No. 
Are = of Tons 
FP" Located District Mines Produced 
Big Four. :....... Terre Haute..... 6 72,947 
B. & 0.8. W.. Vincennes....... 2 31,343 
Clintomsss-ceene 27 ~—s- 286,671 
oer. al an 2 Sullivan....... 16 166,057 
"Potaleer:- cack 43 452,728 
Chlad& Wa... ss ee Jelsescrer ee ae ; eee 
oul 60 Ia oe TAB] tsecatees A 
eye 
SiH. & 8. H. ANC OW eee eee ; 
. ee oe 41 543,424 
af) Sere ay City, Peters- 
hi UDR te pee 1 102,365 
POC o anes sisraste Evansville...... 2 10,038 
SG RIN sy anieie Ste! © Evansville...... 3 10,037 
IPS Oh a aeaae ee RE GAR or: é bs ahaha 
Lhe inton.wern oe : 
ee 5 Main Line..... 20 205,179 
P.c. Cc. & St. L. 6 Vincennes..... 21 364,783 
Totalét ees 41 569,962 
Avra) Jn ‘ piize 
pPOuUtMeErN.....-6- OONVILUC Ss ai. we ? 
*Weraich Total. ...ses., 13 106,035 
Motalai «is ex's vets <piuste ennai 191 2,173,036 
Total for month ending May 31, 1920. 194 1,404,687 


——Tons Lost and Causes Therefor ——~ 


Full Time Other Labor Mine 
Capacity Total All Car Railroad  Dis- 
(Tons) Causes Shortage Trouble ability 
104,764 31,817 28,498 325 2,994 
49,013 17,470 12,013 3,071 2,386 
422,333 135,662 119,914 7,628 6,120 
287,286 121,229 113,491 1,694 6,044 
709,619 256,891 233,405 11,322 12,164 
12,352 W425 seo eens 4257 es 
FOS DOR OA: sae ei, RU fates 
326,591 50,117 44,833 1,948 3,336 
397,724 130,774 80,638 24,282 25,854 
724,315 180,891 125,471 26,230 29,190 
184,792 82,427 71,056 4,163 7,208 
11,052 1,014 978 pate 36 
18,141 8,104 2,749 2,084 3,271 
110,027 56,704 50,900 1,417 4,387 
357,634 152,779 55,531 51,950 45,298 
349,648 144,469 105,837 4,781 33,851 
746,108 381,325 190,366 107,417 83,542 
1,095,766 525,794 296,203 112,198 117,393 
121,377 59,601 53,484 458 5,659 
97,936 53,677 48,995 341 4,341 
219,313 113,278 102,479 799 10,000 
3,601,630 1,428,594 979,283 214,984 234,327 
3,601,144 2,196,457 1,715,131 399,613 81,713 





el 


————————— 
(1) Two mines served by two railroads. 


mine served by two railroads. 
and Michigan divisions, 


(2) Includes all mines South of Terre Haute. 
(4) Four mines served by two railroads. 
(8) Includes all mines on Vincennes Division and Dugger Branch. 


(3) One 
(5) Includes all mines on St. Louis 
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No Trouble at Matewan Murder Trial 


HILE there was a feeling of tenseness at the 

opening of the July term of the Circuit Court in 
Mingo County, West Virginia, at Williamson on July 12 
when twenty-four men indicted for murder in connec- 
tion with the death of ten people at Matewan on May 19 
appeared before the bar of the court to answer to the 
charge against them, nevertheless no untoward incident 
marred the opening of the court. No effort will be made 
to try those charged with complicity in the Matewan 
trouble at this term of court, the cases against the 
twenty-four going over to the September term of court. 
Each of the defendants was required to give bond in 
the sum of $10,000 for his appearance at that term, 


Fearing a possible clash, no effort was made to have. 


the six Baldwin-Felts men under indictment for the 
murder of Mayor Testerman and Otto Kingsley appear 
in court with other defendants charged with the death 
of the comrades of the six under indictment. They will 
be asked to give bond later. 


Is an Extra Deadwork Rate a Bonus? 


O DECISION was reached at the conference of 

representatives of the mine workers and operators 
who are ‘investigating the bonuses for deadwork at«the 
mines of the Maryland Coal Co. At the meeting held in 
Fairmont during the week ending July 10 it was impos- 
sible for the two sides to agree. The conferees after 
failing to reach an agreement submitted the question to 
two arbitrators—George Osler, of Pittsburgh, and Percy 
Tetlow, statistician of the United Mine Workers. These 
will select a third arbitrator, to whom evidence col- 
lected will be submitted. 

Bonuses were paid in northern West Virginia until 
a few months ago, when the Baltimore agreement was 
made. Under that agreement they were to be eliminated. 
The Maryland Coal Co. when extending the duration of 
the wage contract last December, in order to hold their 
miners, agreed to pay a certain bonus for deadwork. 
The position taken by statistician Tetlow is that oper- 
tors to meet local conditions are permitted to pay for 
deadwork an amount in excess of the scale. On the 
other hand, operators contend that under the Baltimore 
agreement no bonuses could continue to be paid after 
April 1 of this year, 


Back Pay of $20,000 Is Distributed 


FTER a meeting between President Lonnie Jackson, 
of district No. 23, United Mine Workers of 
America, and the Memphis Coal Mining Co., which 
operates near Mannington, in the western Kentucky 
field, a mine having about a hundred mine workers, the 
company agreed to pay $20,000 of back pay to its 
employees, being an increase in pay for work performed 
between Nov. 24, 1919, and April 1, 1920. 

The sum was to be paid in two installments—on 
July 3 and on the first Saturday in August. But it is 
arranged that if the company finds it difficult to make 
payment an extension may be granted. Several western 
Kentucky mines did not give the increase in pay Nov. 
24, 1919, as they questioned whether they were in honor 
bound to do so. To convince them of their obligation the 
mine workers at this Mannington mine went on strike 
for two weeks. ° 

Several suits have been started in the Christian 
County Court in an endeavor to collect back pay of this 
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character, $8,000 being involved in these cases. The 
Williams Coal Co., ‘also operating at Mannington and 
employing sixty miners, has agreed to pay over“all the 
back pay as soon as the first suit in any of the cases is 
won by a mine worker. The Williams strike, which also 
lasted two weeks, came to an end as soon as this 
promise was made. The two companies had individual 
contracts with the union which they apparently claimed 
were of effect till April 1. 


Check Weighman Refused Access to Tipple 
and Strike Results at Erie Mine 


S THE result of a refusal on the part of the offi- 

cials of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. to let Alexander 
Campbell act as check weighman and Charles Alba act 
as check-docking boss a strike of 1,200 employees 
occurred at No. 6 colliery,, Pittston, Pa., on July 1. 
The company declares that it does not consider that 
the men were duly elected. 

When the mine workers began picketing, one of the 
picketers was put under arrest by company police. It 
appears that the company was willing to recognize the 
former check weighman and check-docking boss but 
was unwilling to co-operate with the new appointees till 
the charges made against them were disproved. How- 
ever, in the afternoon the company declared itself of 
another mind and willing to allow Ford and Bell, the 
former check officials, to be replaced by Campbell and 
Alba. The strike was clear evidence that the employees 
did not believe that the newly-chosen officials were 
unworthy of their confidence so the company quite prop- 
erly recognized their choice. 


Six Who Refused to Testify in Industrial 


Relations Court Are Sentenced to Jail 


ECAUSE they have refused to testify as to the 

strike in the Kansas coal fields six officials of the 
Kansas district of the United Mine Workers of America 
were on June 16 sentenced to the county jail until such 
time as they are ready to testify in the Industrial 
Relations Court of that state. This was the outcome of 
a trial for contempt held in the Crawford County Court. 
A stay of execution was, however, given by Judge A. J. 
Curran on an appeal, the men giving bonds of $2,000 
each. 

The men in question were James MclIlwrath and H. H. 
Maxwell, board members; Thomas Cunningham, travel- 
ing auditor, and John Steele, Willard Titus and John 
Fleming, joint members. 


District Union Leaders To Be Tried fort 
Complicity in Glen White Shooting 


FFICIALS and board members of the New River 

district, No. 29, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, against whom perjury charges are now pend- 
ing as the result of testimony alleged to have been. 
given in the trial of Tony Stafford at Beckley last Janu- 
ary, will be tried at the October term of the Criminal 
Court of Raleigh County. Their cases were set for trial 
at the time mentioned at a term of the Raleigh Crimi- 
nal Court during the week ending June 26, when the 
grand jury brought in new perjury indictments against 
“Peggy” Dwyer, a board member, and against Obe 
Clendenin. 





Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











English Bunker Coal Shipments 
Are Increasing 


During April, according to the Col- 
liery Guardian, 1,175,564 tons of coal 
were shipped from England for the use 
of steamers engaged in the foreign 
trade, as compared with 886,877 tons in 
April, 1919, and 1,795,619 tons in April, 
1913. During the first four months of 
the present year 4,520,957 tons have 
been so shipped, as compared with 
3,583,485 tons, and 6,744,106 tons in the 
corresponding periods of 1919 and 1913, 
respectively. . 


Coal Output of Scotland in 1919 
Was Slightly Increased 


Consul George E. Chamberlin, Glas- 
gow, reports that the estimated output 
of the Scottish coal mines for the year 
1919 was 32,000,000 tons, an increase of 
110,000 tons over that of the preceding 
year. Statistics as to the quantity ex- 
ported are not yet available. There 
were threatened labor troubles through- 
out the year that interfered with pro- 
duction to some extent. Following the 
deliberations of the Sankey commis- 
sion, appointed by the Government, an 
advance of 48 cents per ton was allowed 
the miners and one hour per day de- 
ducted from their working time. The 
advance in wages and the decrease in 

- hours of labor went into effect on July 
16, 1919. AN 

On June 28, 1917, the first systematic 
attempt by the Coal Controller was 
made to regulate prices for export, the 
prices for Scotch districts being from 
$5.84 for third grade to $7.54 for Fife- 

shire first quality navigation, f.o.b. 
nearest port. These prices were re- 
garded as fixed in the cases of ship- 
ments to France ahd Italy, and a mini- 
mum for shipments to neutral ports. 
Since then various changes have been 
made. The latest revision of the sched- 
ule was issued.by the Controller of Coal 
Mines on May 28, 1919, when prices 
were fixed as follows: 





Schedule Schedule 
“A” mini- “B’’ mini- 
mum, mum, 
France neutral 
Quality and Italy. countries. 
Lanarkshire: 
FERC BPN Goi. cnt ce $9.00 $17.04 
POSE CORN sins sales 5 > 8.51 15233) 
First navigation....... 9.00 17.04 
Fifeshire: 
IIrsUBteEAm.. ov: 5-- a: 8.51 17.04 
Third steam......... 7.84 14.60 
First navigation...... 9.24 17.04 


All per ton, f.o.b. nearest port. 

On August 22, 1919, an order was is- 
sued, with the concurrence of the Coal 
Controller, raising the price by $8.51 
per ton over schedule A in the case of 
France and Italy, and $4.86 per ton 


over schedule B in the case of neutral 
countries. These prices are being ex- 
ceeded in some instances by $2.43 per 
ton, especially in shipments to neutral 
countries. 

The above prices are much above 
those for local consumption. Coal for 
dcmestic purposes is now selling in 
Glasgow at approximately $9.75 per 
ton, and for industrial purposes about 
$2.43 per ton higher. This necessitates 
the retention by the Fuel Controller 
of a certain portion of the output of 
mines for home consumption. The per- 
ecntages fixed for the years 1918 and 
1919 are as follows: 

———-1918——7. ——1919—— 


Home ’ Home 
District Trade Export Trade Export 
Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- 
age age age age 
Lanarkshire... . 85 15 86 14 
Hufeshire se: 5c: .-. 72 28 71 29 
Tothians) ...’....: 86 14 84 16 
Ayrshire........ 95 5 96 4 


The above allowance for home con- 
sumption is not sufficient to meet re- 
quirements and the rationing system 
introduced during the war is still in 
force. While this system may, in some 
instances, be a hardship on consumers, 
on the whole it has been highly benefi- 
cial, as with it the fuel control has 
given the public a much lower price 
than would otherwise have been ob- 
tuinable. The export price would have 
governed that for home use. 


Bituminous Beds in Colombia 
To Be Worked 

In 1919, Trade Commissioner P. J. 
Bell, Barranquilla, reports, preliminary 
plans were made to work the beds of 
bituminous coal in Colombia which lie 
along the bank of the San Jorge a short 
distance above the head of navigation. 
The seams in these deposits vary in 
width from a few inches to 12 feet; the 
vein which it is planned to work has a 
width of 10 feet and a dip of 14 deg. 
from the horizontal. Surface soil only 
has to be removed to uncover the coal 
which lies at a depth of 1 to 2 yards 
under the topsoil. A preliminary analy- 
sis of the coal was made and some work 
done to clear the river for navigation. 
An initial shipment of 3,000 tons to 
Barranquilla has been contracted, and it 
is planned to float the coal down to 
Barranquilla in 100-ton barges. 

The local consumption of coal at 
Barranquilla, including the needs of the 
Barranquilla - Puerto Colombia and 
Santa Marta railways, is estimated at 
approximately 1,000 tons per month. 
Mining cost should not exceed $0.50 per 
ton and the cost of barging to Barran- 
quilla not more than $6 per ton. 


Japanese Coal Market Promises 
Early Improvement 


Wheelock & Co.’s coal market report, 
issued at Shanghai, recently, states 
that the Japanese coal market has been 
very quiet during the past fortnight, 
which is not to be wondered at in view 
of the recent decline in exchange. The 
lecal silk filatures are expected to re- 
open next month with the advent of 
the new cocoon season’s crops, however, 
and this should have a beneficial effect 
on the market. The market in Japan 
has weakened somewhat for second 
and third grade dust coals, but the 
prices for first quality dust and lump 
coals continue firm. 

Fushun mines seem to have recovered 
from the disastrous explosions which 
occurred some three years ago and as 
the output has now been considerably 
‘increased there is a certain amount 
available for export, but owing to ex- 
change and the high cost of producing 
it is difficult to do business locally. 

When supplies of the better grades 
of Kaiping lump coal have been made to 
yearly contractors a very limited quan- 
tity of No: 2 lump remains for the open 
market, the supplies of which fall short 
of the demand. There also is a 
temporary shortage in other grades. 

Coal prices are quoted as follows: 


JAPAN COAL 


Nie ltaD ae Mate vse lice Gontracted for 
Meiressroa lle, aoe forte -ulim ere haf eae 
IME Sditatehee eck oc ome ngs fee | aa 
Taels 
ex- Wharf 
ashing LUMA eee em eceteed = stleniensa a 14.00 
Kishima dust—no stock...........--+-+++5 10. 00 
Shakano lump... ose etp tase eevee 13.00 
Arate lump. (0: ....>- liye sighchrtato- telah! ooh 12.00 
Shimoyamada kirigomi.........---+-+++5: 11.00 
Shin Shakano Kirigomi..........--+--- = 11300 
Yoshinotani No. | lump eer a L200 
Woshinotani NO, 2). oi. ene-1a5s sees 22s > 10.00 
Taels 
KAIPING COAL per Ton 
ex- Wharf 
ING “ibn Os a ode qceen feeee Gn aman oromig pee 14 of 
Tbeie@h hi Ome a poo ec ee dob boo ea Om ace 13a 
Tey, Abe oy. & G oclceore cochere Rael mei nar. ORG CHO 10.00 
\iMSro ake Lhe Cie OSD Gis elo OM iGin po acts, 1Oretrroic 13.50 
Washed slack.......----> Bo ee Aiea Le af 
OME Merete en fies uate ase wire eee 9.0 
iia) Saieele. — ieee oD eabiasn ipeanlogiem ar cnc 8.50 





Departure of Refugees Affects 
Coal Output 


The coal mines at St. Laurent-sur- 
Gorre, in the Department of Deux- 
Sevres, veins of which extend just over 
the border into the Department of Ven- 
dée, according to a report by Consul 
W. W. Brunswick, La Rochelle, pro- 
duced 59,000 tons of coal in 1918, 
against 27,000 tons in 1919. The loss 
in production for 1919 as compared 
with the preceding year is explained by 
the return to their homes of refugees 
from the north. 
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the Market 


and 


Weekly Review 


Production Gaining—Prices Still Mount, with Prospects for Still Higher Figures Before the 
End of the Month—Emergency Measures To Be Taken by Operators and Railroads 
Expected to Relieve Conditions of Supply in Northwest and Possibly in New England 


the efforts of the coal operators and the railroad 

Officials to find a solution of the coal shortage 
situation. It is now too early to know the sentiment of 
the trade regarding the plan to control distribution by 
a series of limited embargoes, which is understood to 
be the method proposed. 

Production of soft coal in the week of Independence 
Day was 9,803,000 tons, a record for this week second 
only to that attained in 1918. All indications are that 
production in the week of July 17 will be the record 
so far since the strike began in April. Because of the 
five-day week the Geological Survey has not estimated 
the average daily output and the curve below does not 
show a figure for the week of July 3. It will be 
brought up to date next week. 

Alabama is suffering from scattering strikes that 
have seriously reduced the much-needed output of a 
number of important mines. A strike has developed in 
the anthracite region and is,causing New York to worry 
about the supply of domestic fuel that comes from the 
area affected. The strike in the Thacker field of West 
Virginia still is in effect. As a result of the mines there 
being shut down, the Norfolk & Western has a full car 
supply for all other mines on its lines. 


| NOR the last two weeks interest has centered in 


jaya 























Prices show no disposition to fall, in fact they are 
slowly mounting as far west as Chicago, and in some 
fields of the East where public utilities have begun to 
call for assigned cars prices have taken a sharp upward 
trend because of the fewer cars of free coal that are 
available. ‘ } 

New England is becoming aroused and says that it 
has not yet really begun to buy for tide delivery. In 
Indiana the state is seriously considering a law to con- 
trol the export of coal out of the state as a means of 
protection of home industries. Michigan consumers are 
meeting this week at Lansing to adopt a plan of action 
to protect their coal supply: 

At Atlantic tidewater ports movement is good but 
there are boats waiting for coal. Baltimore reports a 
record congestion in the harbor. 


Lake Coal Dumped Season to July 17 


(NET TONS) 


Fuel 
510,063 
390,758 


Total 
11,870,284 
5,401,147 


Cargo 
11,360,221 
5,010,389 


























Millions of Tons 

























































































*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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BOSTON 


Spot-Coal Demand Continues and 
Prices Are Firm—All-Rail Movement 
Improves—Hampton Roads Despatch 
Is Somewhat More Favorable — An- 
thracite Situation Is One of Anxiety— 
Shipments Are Light. 

Bituminous—The market this week 
has shown the same buoyancy that has 
been characteristic since May 1. Spot 
coal is still much in demand in this 
territory. The high figures that have 
prevailed for the past fortnight have 
attracted shipments from Hampton 
Roads. Now that buyers will pay a 
price that is more nearly competitive 
with export business the coal comes 
forward — $17@$20 has been paid 
recently for the Southern coals f.o.b. 
cars at Boston, plus whatever demur- 
rage charges accrue. 

Prices continue their upward swing, 
and there is yet to be seen any indica- 
tion of reduced figures. Except among 
certain buyers even the high volatiles 
are being readily absorbed. With the 
railroads still making strenuous exer- 


tions to get supply fuel there is no- 


likelihood of any drop in prices, at 
least not on the merits of the market 
as it now stands. 

A reasonably large proportion of 
New England’s coal is coming forward 
on contract. There are few industrial 
plants that are in great distress. The 
railroads have been able lately to im- 
prove measurably their service. Serious 
cases of congestion at the gateways 
have been worked out, and while em- 
bargoes are still intermittent there is 
quite a marked shortening of the time 
from mines to consumer. 

There is coal to be had for spot ship- 
ment in almost any reasonable quantity, 
provided only the buyer will pay the 
going price. ort 

The Virginia terminals are dumping 
coal in almost normal volume. Des- 
patch is better than for some weeks, al- 
though foreign bottoms still find the 
going hard. Spot sales at Hampton 
Roads are now seldom reported, but it 
is noticed that clearances for New Eng- 
land are somewhat more frequent. 

Current quotations for bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 

Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
F.o.b. mines, net 
Beene gi tian 20S) he7 3 $11.50@$13.00 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
gross tonaterhee 13.60@ 15.00 14.75@ 16.50 
F.o.b. New York, 
gross tons...... 14.00@ 15.40 15.10@ 16.85 


Anthracite—The trade continues to 
feel the keenest anxiety over domestic 
sizes. A great many householders have 
their coal in, it is true, but there is yet 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 





quite a heavy tonnage to come forward. 
Up to the time of the freight train- 
men’s strike on the Philadelphia & 
Reading and on the Pennsylvania good 
progress was being made by water, but 
all-rail the situation is not so favor- 
able. On the New Haven road in par- 
ticular there are many retail dealers 
who as yet have had less than a single 
month’s full quota since Apr. 1. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Is Needed to Relieve the 
Situation—Market Is Likely To Feel 
Strike in Upper Fields—Steam Sizes 
Are Stronger—Peak May Be Reached 
in Bituminous Prices—Conditions Are 
Somewhat Better. 

Anthracite—The cry for coal is be- 
coming more urgent. Movement here 
has not increased to any appreciable 
degree and this does not speak well for 
next winter’s supply in the dealers’ 
bins. 

Complaints from retail dealers that 
the large companies are not shipping 
sufficient coal to meet their standing 
orders are numerous. 

The prospect that upward of 6,000 
mine workers in the upper coal fields 
would quit work because of disputes 
with their employers will have an im- 
portant effect upon the local situation, 
as considerable of the coal produced at 
the mines affected comes to this mar- 
ket. 

Shipments from all of the docks with 
the exception of Port Reading have 
been in better shape. Port Reading 
continues under embargo because of the 
difficulty in getting barges towed from 
the docks. 

Domestic sizes of independent pro- 
ducers are holding firm around $11, 
with the demand strong. The steam 
coals are firm with stocks not over- 
supplied. Independent buckwheat is be- 
ing quoted from $4.40 to $4.85, quality 
entering into the situation. Rice and 
barley show - little change from last 
week. 

Current quotations for company 
coals, per gross ton, at the mine and 


f.o.b., New York Tidewater, lower 
ports, are as follows: 
Mine Tidewater 

Broken .6.<cies feiss) $7.40@$7.55 $9.25@$9.40 

CETL Y «sate efi ds 7.40@ 7.55 9.25@ 9.40 
Stove: ..:c ee fl OS @aveee 9.50@ 9.75 
Chestnut.......... 7.70@ 7.90 9.55@ 9.75 
PbS Soecuccsas cerns) 0. 90 Ones 7.70@ 8.10 
Buckwheat........ 4.00@ 4.10 5.75@ 5.85 
Rice ase sexi ke 3. 00@astD 4.75@ 5.25 
Barley............ 2.25@ 2.50  4.00@ 4.25 
Boilarnes cle ge 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
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on account of the difference in freight. 

Bituminous—Many tradesmen believe 
the peak in prices has been reached 
and that the market is about ready to 
go in the other direction. To back 
their opinion they point to an improve- 
ment in car supply in parts of the 
Clearfield region and to the conferences 
held in this city by committees of rail- 
road executives and bituminous oper- 
ators, at which the chief topic of dis- 
cussion was car supply and distribution. 

The price list shows no recessions but 
on the contrary some grades have been 
held at slight advances over the pro- 
vious week’s quotations. 

It was estimated there were about 
4,000 cars of coal at the various load- 
ing docks on July 16, of which 2,500 had 
been reported to the New York Tide- 
water Coal Exchange. This was a 
slight improvement over the tonnage on 
hand a week previous, especially at 
Arlington and Port Reading. Pier 18 
was under embargo, except for certain 
specific coals, and shipments from Port 
Reading were subject to permits. 
Movement from South Amboy was re- 
ported as about 70 per cent. 

Quotations, at the mines, on Pools 1, 
9 and 71, ranged from $13 to $14, with 
little being offered; Pool 10, around 
$12.50; Pools 11 and 18, $11.75@$12.50; 
and Pool 34, $11.75. Quotations f.o.b. 
piers ranged from $16 to $16.25 and 
from $17 to $17.25 alongside. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Stocks Are at Low EHbb— 
Moderate Shipments Come in Over 
P. R.R., but P. & R. Has Embargo on 
Hard Coal—Steam Coals Are in Strong 
Demand — Buckwheat Is Scarce, but 
Rice Is Fairly Plentiful— Barley Is 
Getting Stronger—Bituminous Is Still 
Scarce and High—Car Supply Is Some- 
what Improved—Business at Tide Con- 
tinues Good. 


Anthracite—The stocks of coal in the 
yards of the dealers at this time are so 
low that it comes close to being a 
record condition for shortage of ton- 
nage. Were it not for the fact that the 
dealers located on the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. have been getting moder- 
ate shipments, it would be necessary to 
revert to the big coal strike of 1902 for 
a parallel. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Ry., 
which supplies the bulk of anthracite 
tonnage to this district} has been em- 
bargoed against anthracite coal since 
June 19. With the continued absence 
of coal the early margin of tonnage is 
fast fading and it will not be long be- 
fore an actual deficiency is shown at the 
present rate. 

With fall fast coming on the dealers 
realize they are in for trying times in 
the course of seven or eight weeks. 
Most yards still have a fair quantity of 
pea coal on hand, but this, is fast 
dwindling. The stocks of the larger 
sizes are merely negligible. 

All of the producing interests are: 
daily in receipt of inquiries from out- 
side markets offering advances over the 
current circular, and in the case of in- 
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dependent operators this price is close 
around the $12 mark. With the produc- 
tion limited by a short car supply it is 
not believed that anything but an ex- 
tremely small tonnage is being sold at 
the high figures offered. 

There is strong demand for the steam 
coals, with the possible exception of 
barley, and some of the larger com- 
panies are even reporting increasing 
activity in this size. Numerous large 
plants throughout this territory, and 
even at more distant points, are making 
inquiries as to anthracite steam sizes, 
and particularly in the case of rice coal 
have closed contracts. 

With the collieries on short produc- 
tion the companies are just about able 
to keep up with their orders, and while 
the companies maintain a price around 
$4.10 for buckwheat, independents have 
little difficulty getting from 25 to 35c. 
more for this size. : 

Bituminous—The price for soft coal 
remains high, and this despite frequent 
reports of a better car supply. Prices 
at this time for the better grades of 
Pennsylvania steam coal run from 
$12.50 to $14 at mines. There is some 
little tonnage of ordinary steam coal, 
mostly pool 18, offered around $12, but 
even this classification at times comes 
close to top figures. The Westmore- 
land and Youghiogheny fas coals are 
reported to be selling anywhere from 
$13 to $15 a ton at the mines. Fair- 
mont coals are somewhat lower and a 
price of $12.50 at mines will cover all 
of the grades on an average, based on 
recent sales. 

There continues to be a good business 
at tide, especially since the piers have 
reached good working order again fol- 
lowing the strike. All of the export 
business is going forward under per- 
mits on account of obligations entered 
into prior to restrictions being placed 
on this class of business. It is not be- 
lieved any really bona fide business of 
this kind would be prohibited. 

Coke, both foundry and furnace, is 
high in price and extremely scarce. A 
price recently heard was $18 a ton at 
ovens, as compared with contract prices 
entered into last spring around $8 to 
$10. 





BALTIMORE 
The Port’s Greatest Congestion of 
Ships Awaits Loading—Car Supply Is 
Discouraging — Prices Are Over Wide 
Range—Anthratite Receipts Are Quite 
Light. 

Bituminous — At this writing the 
greatest congestion of coal-carrying 
vessels ever noted in the history of 
this port is recorded. At or off the 
Curtis Bay piers are 53 ships to take 
on a total of about 300,000 tons of coal, 
while at the Canton pier are seven or 
eight other vessels for about 50,000 tons 
additional. Loadings coastwise and for 
export by-permit are now being pushed, 
however, and the first part of July has 
seen recorded a total export loading of 
around 150,000 tons, of which about 
135,000 was cargo coal. 

At tide, however, is only a total of 
around 2,000 cars of coal, with about 
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the same amount reported running from 
mines to tide at this writing, so that 
all the coal in sight at this time can 
not take care of waiting ships promptly. 

Car supply, which had improved at 
last writing, is again discouraging, 
despite the strenuous efforts of the 
General Railroad Committee to find a 
way to get coal moving more promptly 
and thus head off the possibility of a 


renewal of Fuel Administration days. ~ 


The supply of cars on the Baltimore & 
Ohio eastern lines at this time is only 
around 35 per cent, and that on the 
Pennsylvania and Western Maryland 
but little better in most of the mining 
regions they touch. 

While Federal investigations continue 
in this city, there are many sales con- 
tinued at exceptionally high prices; but 
prices are over a much wider range. 
For instance there was a case of pur- 
chase to complete a cargo of coal. A 
price of $17 was quoted a gross ton 
f.o.b. piers here, and the purchaser 
showed that he had just bought some 
of the same coal from another source 
(Pool 9) for $13.75 a gross ton f.o.b. 
piers. However, he needed the coal 
and paid the high price because he could 
get no other fuel quickly. The need of 
the moment is apparently setting each 
individual sale. 

At the mines the purchaser most of 
the time offers a price, many producers 
refusing to quote a price and merely 
taking the high offer. Coal is actually 
being sold now, on which the consumer 
has not been billed and is trusting that 
he will be charged a fair price. Sales 
at the mines of best coals have been 
generally from $11 to $13 f.o.b. mines 
the net ton. 

Anthracite—Hard-coal dealers here 
report that receipts continue quite light, 
Many consumers are now growing 
uneasy in the face of the mounting cost 
of coal on the price at time of delivery 
plan. Also some are afraid that they 
may not get coal as desired. For in- 
stance the deliveries to city schools 
have been only about one-third normal, 
and it is stated that all the schools 
may not be able to get coal as desired. 
The coal men here admit that heavy 
shipments are needed from now until 
September to fill the deficiency. 








Lake 





BUFFALO 
Conditions Are but Little Changed, 
Bituminous Being Active and Strong— 
Anthracite Is Moving at a Good Rate 
and Lake Shipments Hold—Coke Prices 
Are Still Mounting. 

Bituminous—The complaint of short- 
age continues, in spite of official reports 
of heavier mining than last year. Con- 
sumers are bidding for coal in a way 
that makes any weakening of the price 
out of the question. They are paying 
practically top prices for country-bank 
coal, which is often of poor quality. 

Bituminous prices are now based on 
about $10@$10.50 for all grades of 
coal at the mines. At the same time 
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most of the coal is selling for much 
less, by contract. One anthracite ship- 
per is selling steamboat fuel for $6.30 
delivered on board and has done so 
all the season, by virtue of a contract 
for Youghiogheny coal. But for that 
the Lake shipments of anthracite would 
be much less than they are, for the 
great problem on the Lakes now is 
where to get fuel at any price. 

Anthracite — The conditions remain 
as before. Consumers are not satis- 
fied, for as a rule they want their 
winter’s coal now and of course that 
is not possible. However, a large 
amount of it has been delivered. 
Canadian dealers are still numerous 
here, all asking for coal. 

Lake shipments are good and soon 
the Philadelphia & Reading docks, 
which have been rebuilding all the 
season, will be added to the list. For 
the week the loadings amount to 93,200 
net tons, of which 51,100 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 32,000 tons 
for Chicago, 7,200 tons for Fort 
William and 2,900 tons for Manitowoc. 
Rates of freight remain at 50c. to 
Duluth and Fort William; 60c. to 
Chicago and Manitowoc. 

Coke—Jobbers report that they are 
not able to get 72-hr. foundry for less 
than $18.50 at the ovens and some are 
asking $19, to which must be added 
$2.60 freight to Buffalo. This brings 
48-hr. furnace at $17. Low grades are 
not moving much. The local iron fur- 
naces are all running: strong. 





Inland West 








UNIONTOWN 
Soft Coal and Furnace Coke Prices 
Move Upward—Car Shortage Con- 
tinues Acute—Coke Supplies Are 


Scarce, with Fancy Figures for Free 
Tonnage. 

Prices both for bituminous coal and 
furnace coke resumed their upward 
trend this week, a level of $11.25 and 
$11.75 being reached for classified coal; 
furnace coke moving at $17.50 and $18 
with at least one offer of $18.50 ovens, 
late in the week, not being covered. 
There are a number of permits out for 
export coal and the price on such coal 
advanced during the week from $10.75 
and $11.25 to the above mentioned 
maximums. 

The car shortage continues acute; 
more than three score coal mines (large 
and small) being forced to suspend the 
last three days of the week because of 
no cars. Similar measures were 
adopted by a dozen or more coke plants. 

The best placement was made by the 
Monongahela R.R. which provided both 
coke and coal operations with a 35 per 
cent placement; 2,034 coal cars and 
1,031 coke cars being received from the 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie railroads, which supply the Mon- 
ongahela with cars. 

Coke supplies are scarce and the 
competition is keen to secure what ton- 
nage is made available to the open 
market. The bulk of the region’s mer- 


~ of winter. 
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chant-coke output is moving upon con- 
tracts which have a basis of $12 ovens, 
but fancy figures can be secured for 
any free tonnage. 

While conditions appear quite as 
gloomy as they are pictured, there is a 
bit of optimism in the air as operators 
await the decision of the railroad labor 
board. Should a satisfactory wage ad- 
justment be made they believe the rank 
and file of the railroad men will greatly 
increase their individual efficiency, and 
do more than anything else to bring the 
railroads “out of the woods.” 





MILWAUKEE 
Situation Continues Critical — Indus- 
tries and Utilities Are on Hand-to- 
Mouth Basis—Rail Movement Gives No 
Relief and Lake Receipts Are Quite 
Unsatisfactory. 

The coal situation continues unim- 
proved. Orders from individual con- 
sumers are piling up, and industrial 
concerns and public utility plants are 
working on a _ hand-to-mouth basis. 
Cargoes reach the docks daily, but not 
in sufficient volume to cause an accumu- 
lation of stocks at the yards. The rail 
movement is almost nil. Hundreds of 
small dealers who rely upon the dock 
yards for coal find their business at a 
complete standstill. They get little 
coal. The bulk of present deliveries 
is made direct from the docks. 

Local coal men are close on the heels 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and if the worst comes and in- 
dustries are forced to suspend, it will 
not be because sufficient effort was not 
made by those interested in supplying 
the community with fuel. With maxi- 
mum coa! receipts from now on to the 
close of navigation, Milwaukee will not 
have coal enough to meet the demands 
Receipts by Lake thus far 
this season aggregate 317,451 tons of 


anthracite and 466,799 tons of soft - 


coal, a gain of 29,759 tons of the for- 
mer anda loss of 1,116,906 tons of the 
latter in comparison with last year’s 
record during the same period. Prices 
continue unchanged. 





COLUMBUS 
A Better Car Supply Permits a Greater 
Production — Demand for All Grades 
Continues Strong and Prices Continue 
High — Lake Trade Shows Some Im- 
provement, but Is Far Below Normal. 

The priority car order, giving prefer- 
ence to mines as far as open-top equip- 
ment is concerned, is causing a better 
supply of cars to be delivered at all 
Ohio mines. Operations have been 
more active and indications point to a 
better run of cars for the coming two 
weeks. Operators are taking advan- 
tage of this condition, by pushing the 
output as much as possible and it is 
hoped that the general condition will 
be remedied as a result. Demand for 
all grades is still good and prices con- 
tinue at high levels. 

The buying for steam purposes is 
one of the features of the trade. 
Manufacturers, few of whom have any 
surplus stocks, are using every means 
to keep their plants in operation. Buy- 
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ers have been dispatched to the mines 
to purchase available tonnage and the 
price to be paid is a matter of little 
consequence. 

Railroads are taking a larger tonnage, 


which still further reduces the supply . 


for commercial purposes. Public serv- 
ice concerns are also buying actively 
and many are trying to accumulate re- 
serves for the fall and winter. 

The domestic trade is active as deal- 
ers are now in the market for supplies 
to take care of long standing orders. 
Dealers are getting anxious and are 
offering high prices to compete with 
steam users. Practically no Pocahon- 
tas is coming into central Ohio terri- 
tory as the main supply is going to the 
seaboard. A considerable tonnage of 
splint is coming in and sells at high 
figures. 

Dealers are depending largely on 
Hocking, Cambridge and Pomeroy coals 
for their supplies. Retail prices con- 
tinue high and range from $8 to $10.50 
for Ohio coals and even higher for 
West Virginia splint. 

The Lake trade shows some improve- 
ment over a week ago as a larger ton- 
nage is being loaded at.the docks of the 
lower Lake ports. But the season is 
far behind that of last year with 
hardly one-fourth of the tonnage moved 
to date. Reports show that Lake ship- 
pers are getting anxious and that there 
must be especial attention given to the 
trade from this time on to avoid an 
acute coal shortage in the Northwest. 

Production is slightly better in all of 
the Ohio districts. The Hocking Val- 
ley produced about 65 to 70 per cent 
during the week and the figures from 
Pomeroy Bend are about the same. 
The eastern Ohio field produced about 
55 to 60 per cent while Cambridge, 
Crooksville and Jackson districts had 
about a 60 per cent run. 

Prices of coal used in central Ohio 
at the mines are: 


EHoekine lUMpP = ...-. «0 eshte $6.00 @$8.50 
Hocking mine-rumn’ = odes se ieee 5.50@ 8.50 
Hocking screenings ..:.....¢e% 5.00@ 8.00 
IOMETOY, LUMP! 2... cc. s + nines ae 6.50@ 9.00 
Pomeroy mine-run .........+. 6.00@ 8.50 
Pomeroy screenings .......... 5.50@ 8.00 
West Virginia splint, lump..... 6.75@ 9.00 
West Virginia mine-run ....... 6.50@ 8.75 
West Virginia screenings ..... 6.00@ 8.50 
Pocahontas lump) «<b cake seats 7.00@ 9.00 
Pocahontas mine-run ......... 7.00@ 8.75 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Car Supply Improves in Illinois and 
Indiana but Prices Show an Upward 
Tendency—I. C. C. Continues Open-Top 
Car Order and Defines What a Coal 
Car Is—Situation in the Northwest Is 
Serious and Relief Is Sought at Wash- 
ington. 

There has been no weakening in the 
coal market during the past few days; 
in fact, on the contrary, prices on prac- 
tically all grades are showing an up- 
ward tendency. The car supply at the 
mines in Illinois and Indiana is im- 
proving to some small extent, but not 
enough to relieve the present acute 
shortage or have any influence on the 
market. + 

Usually the mines receive a good 
car supply on Monday and Tuesday, 
which tends to ease up the market to 
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some extent. While the supply on Mon- 
day and Tuesday was pretty good, in 
fact better than the average, there 
was no sign of a weakening tendency 
in prices. 

Agitation for a better car supply at 
the mines is the order of the day, and 
nothing is being overlooked by the coal 
operators themselves, or by the public, 
to bring such a situation about. Pri- 
marily there is no coal shortage, but a 
most serious transportation shortage. 





DETROIT 


Order 7 of I. C. C. Is Welcome, but 
Might Be More Effective If All of Cars 
Built for Coal Loading Were Diverted 
to the. Trade—Conference Is Arranged 
for at Lansing to Plan to Avert the 
Threatened Shortage. 
Bituminous—Representatives of the 
coal trade in Detroit are quite gener- 
ally gratified by the action of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in ex- 
tending the operation of Order 7 for 
an additional 30 days beyond July 21. 
The opinion is expressed by some of 
the wholesalers and jobbers, however, 
that more effective results would be ob- 
tained from the operation of the order 
if the railroads would divert to the coal 
trade all cars originally built for that 
traffic, some of which are now employed 


‘in the transportation of other commodi- 


ties. Unless this is done the dealers 
fear the supply of cars available at 
the mines will prove inadequate to move 
coal in sufficient amount to assure that 
the needs of Detroit and Michigan gen- 
erdlly will be met. 

With the purpose of definitely deter- 
mining the requirements of coal con- 
sumers in Michigan during the coming 
winter and arranging some plan to ex- 
pedite deliveries, arrangements are be- 
ing made for a conference in Lansing 
to be attended by representatives of 
public utilities, industrial centers and 
the coal dealers, in the hope that some 
constructive program can be outlined 
for bringing relief to the coal consum- 
ers of the state. 

The public utilities and many of the 
industrial companies have been unable 
to get coal in sufficient amount to build 
up reserves. Many of the utility com- 
panies in the state have but little stock 
on hand or coming to them, despite em- 
bargoes which were designed to assist 
them. 


CHICAGO 


Demand Is Unprecedented with Wide 
Range in Selling Prices—Local Public 
Utility Commission Takes Steps to In- 
sure Better Delivery of Cars to Mines 
—Coal Will Not Be Reconsigned After 
Reaching Chicago. 

The demand for coal in the Chicago 
market is unprecedented, with retailers 
and manufacturers bidding against 
each other for what little coal is avail- 
able. From a superficial investigation, 
however, it appears that both retailers 
and manufacturers are far better off 
today than they were some time back, 
in that they now have. some coal on 
hand. 
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The Chicago Real Estate Board, act- 
ing for owners of apartment houses in 
this city, had a hearing a few days 
ago before the local Public Utilities 
Commission. The apartment house 
owners claim that hardly 5 per cent 
of the apartment houses have their 
winter supply of coal on hand, and they 
request that the public utility commis- 
sion takes steps so that coal cars will 
be delivered in greater numbers to the 
coal mines. 

At this same hearing were some offi- 
cials of the Illinois Central R.R. who 
had been summoned to explain why so 
many empty cars were to be seen lying 
idle on the various switching tracks and 
in holding yards. Those who appeared 
for the railroad replied that coal was 
coming into Chicago in greater quan- 
tities than for the same period last 
year, but instead of doing Chicago any 
good the coal was being reconsigned to 
points beyond. 

The railroad authorities blamed the 
wholesalers for the fact that the yards 
were congested with loaded coal cars 
awaiting reconsignment. As the mar- 
ket for coal is so obviously strong it is 
well understood that there is but little 
free coal in or about Chicago waiting 
to be reconsigned. 

On the whole, the railroads serving 
Chicago are in better shape than they 
have been during the past few months, 
although conditions are far from nor- 
mal at present. Practically all of the 
railroad officials emphasized the point 
that one of the greatest difficulties in 
their efforts to expedite coal shipments 
is the accumulation of freight—coal 
and otherwise—in the Chicago terminal 
yards. The Chicago Terminal Commit- 
tee has just issued an order which pro- 
hibits the reconsignment of coal cars 
after they reach Chicago. 

It is said that the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy has taken a step further 
and will not reconsign coal after it 
arrives at Galesburg. This step has 
been taken in order to give the rail- 
roads a chance to clean up their yards, 
as well as to put a stop to promiscuous 
speculation in coal. 

The action of railroad labor has some 
bearing on the present situation, as it 
is thought that when the Federal Wage 
Board makes its award it will have a 
good effect on labor and stabilize that 
element which, at the present time is 
in a very unsettled state. 

A wide range exists between the sell- 
ing prices of local coals. On the spot 
market screenings are selling anywhere 
from $4.75@$6.25 per ton f.o.b. mines; 
mine-run from $5.50@$6.50 and pre- 
pared sizes from $5.50@$7. 


ST. LOUIS 


Fuel Conditions Generally Are Grow- 
ing Serious—Transportation Shows but 
Little Improvement — Prices Continue 
To Advance. 


St. Louis proper is not suffering to 
any great extent for the need of coal, 
but all manufacturing plants are short, 
running on a day-to-day supply ahead. 
Many plants have curtailed the use of 
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fuel as much as possible and some 
plants are running short time. 

The dealers in and around St. Louis 
are unable to purchase Standard coal 
at the prevailing market because the 
large dealers with contracts can sell 
coal at a retail price cheaper than the 
open market Standard mine price. Asa 
result, but little Standard coal is mov- 
ing for domestic purposes. In the 
Standard field commercial coal mines 
work about 14 to two days commercial 
and railroad mines get four and 4% 
days a week. 

Mt. Olive coal is in good demand for 
the domestic trade, but the supply is 
one-fourth of what it should be. The 
Carterville supply for St. Louis is one- 
tenth of what it should be, 

These conditions, due to the fact that 
no anthracite, West Virginia smokeless 
or Arkansas is available, present a 
situation more serious than St. Louis 
has had to face in the memory of any 
local coal man. About 20 per cent of 
the coal that is usually stored at this 
time of the year has been put away. 

Prices here range from $3 on con- 
tracts to $4 for local shipments. Out 
of town shipments, such as Chicago, are 
bringing $5 for lump, egg, nut, mine- 
run and screenings. Shipments to De- 
troit and Canada bring as high as $6 
and better for all grades. 

The Mt. Olive field continues to take 
care of its regular trade at from $3@ 
$3.75 on all sizes and getting about 
three days a week on commercial. 

Market conditions are satisfactory on 
most roads; the exception being the 
Missouri Pacific. Coal from this dis- 
trict has been selling at circular prices; 
Zeigler coal goes at $5.50, whereas 
other coal is selling at from $3.80@$4, 
with the exception of a few operators 
who are getting between $5 and $7 for 
northern shipment. 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in the Duquoin field. The running time 
last week was from three to four days; 
mines are neglecting old contracts and 
orders and are taking care of Canadian 
shipments at prices of $6 to $7. 

There are no changes in retail prices, 
although many dealers in St. Louis are 
refusing to take orders for anything 
but Standard and Mt, Olive, and at a 
price prevailing at the time of delivery. 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Demand Is Heavy but Sales Are 
Restricted to Small Spot Supply— 
Strikes Offset Benefits of Improved 
Car Supply and Production Shows De- 
crease—Merchant and Domestic Mines 
Suffer Mostly from Labor Troubles. 


Operations at domestic and merchant 
mines in this district continue to be 
badly crippled by local strikes, numbers 
of mines in Walker, Bibb, Tuscaleesa 
and in the western section of Jefferson 
County being totally or partly closed. 
Indications of the past few days, how- 
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ever, point to an improvement in this 
respect, as the output at several of 
these mines is being gradually in- 
creased. Labor generally is offering no 
assistance or co-operation in increasing 
coal production. 

Transportation conditions are good 
on the Southern and Frisco lines and 
mines are getting all the cars needed. 
The supply on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville is around 45 per cent of require- 
ments and mines dependent on this 
road for equipment are losing some 
time due to lack of cars for loading. 

The market is strong and the demand 
heavy but the tonnage being sold is 
confined almost entirely to the spot 
trade and comes from the small mines 
not holding contracts. Sales agencies 
and jobbers have little coal to offer, 
the entire output from all the larger 
mines being applied against contracts . 
where deliveries are badly in arrears, 
and quotations are suspended. 

Spot coal is bid up to high figures, 
prices reported ranging from $6.75 to 
$8.50 at mines. There is not much to 
be had at any figure. Quite a number 
of domestic mines are involved in the 
strike trouble and the receipts of this 
grade of. coal are entirely inadequate 
to meet daily sales and enable an ac- 
cumulation of stocks. 





LOUISVILLE 


Car Supply and Prospects Generally 
Are Better in Kentucky Fields— I. C. 
C. Orders Are Expected to Bring About 
Further Good Results—Prices Are 
Fairly Firm, Although Increased Pro- 
duction Should Result in Lower Market. 


Better car supply, and better pros- 
pects generally in the Kentucky Fields. 
Prices fairly firm on ail grades, 
although increased production is ex- - 
pected to result in falling prices. | 

It is claimed that there has been an 
increase of about 10 per cent in car 
supply during the month, and that 
mines of Kentucky are now getting a 
50 per cent car supply, with prospects 
of improved supplies as a result of ex- 
tension for 30 days longer of the I. C. 
C., ruling, placing a ban on open-top 
cars except for transportation of coal. 

Leading operators and traffic men 
claim that if this rule is continued and 
enforced it will result in empties find- 
ing their way back to mines which 
have not been handling coal for a long 
time. General prospects are for better 
car supply, and with this car supply it 
is. claimed production will begin to 
catch up with demand, which will stop 
price bidding, and enable competition to 
level prices to something like normal. 

It is reported that demand is already 
showing the effect of larger shipments, 
and that, with the exception of gas 
coals and the best grades of steam 
coals, there is not quite so keen a de- 
mand. Furthermore, operators are be- 
ginning to offer coal, instead of the 
buyer going to the operator. 

It is claimed that a buyer’s market 
has a good chance of being re-estab- 
lished shortly if car supply reaches a 
60 to 70 per cent level in the next two 
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or three weeks. However, it is also 
claimed that, in view of the light do- 
mestic stocking, lower prices will bring 
a big immediate shipment demand from 
retailers, which will have a tendency to 
hold the market. 

In event of domestic demand becom- 
ing as strong as is predicted for the 
fall, then as soon as block coal gets 
down to $4 or $5 at the mine many 
mines will have a little delay in getting 
their screens back in shape, as many of 
them have not been screening for 
weeks. 

Retailers’ stocks are quite low as a 
whole, and no buying is being indulged 
in on the present market, nor is there 
any prospect until conditions change. 

The strikes in West Virginia have 
not had much effect in eastern Ken- 
tucky, and have made such little head- 
way in West Virginia that they are not 
being considered seriously by operators 
along the Kentucky border. 


“ 
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Quotations show: Eastern Kentucky 
mine-run, gas coal, $8.75@$9.50; non- 
gas, $8.50@$9. Western Kentucky 
lump, $5.75@$6; mine-run, $5@$5.25; 











nut and slack, or pea and _ slack, 
$4.50@$5. 

Canada 

TORONTO 


Anthracite Situation Is Fairly Satis- 
factory—Bituminous Continues Scarce 
and Prices Are Fluctuating. 


The situation as regards anthracite 
shows some improvement and present 
conditions are fairly satisfactory, ship- 
ments coming forward freely. Owing 
to the fact that consumers placed heavy 
orders early in the season dealers are 
generally considerably behind in de- 
liveries, but are gradually overtaking 
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orders in arrears. Announcements by 
the Railway Board as to arrangements 
for insuring a supply have had a re- 
assuring effect and no serious shortage 
is anticipated. Bituminous continues 
scarce and industrial plants have in 
many cases had to curtail their output 
and are only kept in operation by a 
hand-to-mouth supply. Consumers have 
so far been unable to lay in stocks 
ahead. Dealers are disposed to be 
skeptical as to the feasibility of the 
proposal to procure supplies from the 
Albert mines, regarding the cost of 
the long haul as prohibitive. 

Quotations per short’ton are as fol- 
lows: 


Retail: 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut and 
REBUM cite oe eee aid eee ae $15.50 
CE BE NBGOD COCECULICL) De IOR LCR 14.00 
Bituminous steam............... 15.00@16.00 
Domesticlump (nominal)......... 18.00 
Carine) aie erent lsres oo bk 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination 
, Three-quarter lump). ciscns amis soe $14) 00@ 16.00 


These prices vary from day to day. 





Exports of Coal and Coke 
By Customs Districts 

Domestic exports of coal and coke 
from the United States by customs 
districts during May, 1920, according 
to statistics supplied by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce were 
as follows: 














Anthra- Bitumi- 
cite nous Coke 
(Tons) (Tons) (Tons) 
Maine and New Hamp- 
ong She 5, Seno ee De eee ae 58 
Warmontcuen ste fs os 1,703 3,555 58 
Massachusetts........ 1046 ES 28 et 
St. Lawrence.......... 109,961 79,931 808 
Rochesterste.. +3 oss es 63,66 133,879 437 
Buffalo....... weet 3.7 94,459 95,47 2,989 
INOWALOLE « neiaesis cs + 1,979 15,184 1,393 
Philadelphia.......... 1,664 199,909 2,649 
isiry land merry pian | aires 424,614 5,834 
ity TENE yd eg ae rte 940,408 ...... 
South Carolina....5... =. ...0- 66,4790 oe 
RA OOD IONE Toe. tz. can | pos hier 10:820 ganeant. 2 
Mlorida cms uey cic + is. 178 185424" aa oe 
Mobiles een as fee eee. Hoke dae peels 
New Orleans.......... 2,946 716 79 
Sabine wrromrtr eee es oa ee 5 Omen ir th: 
San Antonio.......... 27 472 651 
PP aso epee Gpness ate soe 77 4,551 4,596 
Sandiego seis. vie- 7 | 
FATINGNA OT ens ak. 6c Ok See 2,016 7,015 
MATE A CIBCO Mens ekiansG) Mirae. os 40 
Washington.......... 127 UE 5 2 ate 
RIBBON. desea ett Pes hae iar: Aree 
AIC OL es cro tyes siss'--cik — Peet 669 182 
Duluth and Superior... ...... 4,811 2,270 
Wichiganee ove. sos 51 74,183 9,923 
UIEIGIR Se tee 6 Ge eee 250 323,843 3,072 
OELOMIRECO Sentry Setchhoae he Sai eee aa F 22 
ROLES Stas digs 3 277,197 2,400,821 42,077 
BUNKER COAL 
Customs Districts: Tons 

Marviands .ptlict ka cncospee sca. 91,603 

INGWalcOr eon scsi, lameness we 220,734 

IMac elp hin cee teste ae cape wires 49,236 

VATE 2, Se Ge eat eS eee 253,405 





Coal and Coke Exported from 
New York During May 
Exports of coal and coke through the 
Port of New York took a big jump in 


May of this year when compared with 
the shipments in the corresponding 
month of 1918 and 1919, but show a de- 
crease in tonnage when compared with 
May, 1917, although the value of the 
shipments in May last was more than 
$12,000 greater than the value of the 
coal and coke shipped in May, 1917. 
In that year there were 19,609 tons 
shipped valued at $178,587 while in 
May of this year the shipments were 
18,556 tons valued at $190,833. 

The following tabulation shows the 
countries to which coal and coke was 
sent with the tonnages shipped: 


ANTHRACITE 
1917, 1918 1919 1920 
Brazil 168 482 352 16 
Canada........ .. 10,621 3,341 2,431 1,243 
nba tie. oe a dws 1,39 70 Bia 125 
Newfoundland..... 1,645 501 ZOOM ye 
San Domingo...... 2,301 oe. 589 50 
Other countries.... 583 50 29 545 
iRotals «ic... aes 16,714 4,444 3,601 1,979 
BITUMINOUS . 

1917, 1918 1919 1920 
PAIBULIAS.. 1.055. 1s» SOS By 5,000 
IBragiln 3... «33 so oe 7437 we ot 487 
TANCE. 55.0... 0) 0 cree ee state eaten 4,666 
Italy 7.0) eee 50 1,500 
INFON WAY. \- 5-20 ssc oie) Ieee ae: Ge 2,700 
San Domingo...... 646 575 ay 50 
Other countries.... 349 105 490 791 
BD Otae se «crores 995 8,117 540 15,184 

COKE 
1917, 1918 = =1919 1920 
Chiles... 0. «. .. 05:5) eele2 > Oe 40 56 
rane: 5 <.:<.o\cles/tei) Neen 1,540 S05 ee A 
iPanama:; ;..-i. sere 240 208 Sere ie 
Other countries.... 402 405 181 1,237 
Totals:. .:saer - 1,9008e25153 626 1,393 


Comparison of the shipments in May 
in the four years shows the following: 














1918 























1917 

Tons Value Tons Value 
16,714 $133,327.00 4,444 $30,158.00 
995 7,147.00 8,117 58,118.00 
1,900 38,063.00 2,153 30,868. 00 
19,609 $178,537.00 14,714 $119,144.00 
= 1919 ——_—— 1920——_— 

Tons Value Tons Value 
3,601 $29,402.00 1,979 $21,263.00 
540 4,517.00 15,184 $41,316.00 
626 11,184.00 1,393 28,254.00 
4,767 $45,103.00 $18,556 $190,833, 00 


More than 15,000 tons of bituminous 
coal were sent to other countries 
through the Port of New York during 
last May of which amount Austria got 
5,000 tons, valued at $41,500, and 
France 4,666 tons, valued at $55,708. 





Freight Rates to Europe Easier 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade 
Freight Report announces that since 
the previous report a few steamers have 
been chartered each day for export coal, 
but the great difficulty is to secure car- 
goes, as steamers are reported to be 
plentiful. 

Freight rates to European ports are 
a trifle easier, but to South American 
and West Indian ports there has been 
very little change. 

Freight rates by steamer are as fol- 
lows: 


Tons 
Dis- 
charged 
Daily 
Malone tocar as titcnse rere About 16.50 — 1,000 
Copenhagen) *estosaes ack he About 16.50 — 1,000 
Gothenburg... 25. - 6 eee A..out 16.50 — 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam........ 13.50/14.00 — 1,000 
Hamburg sos. eeie. so. & About 15.00 — 1,000 
French Atlantic ex. Rouen... 14.00/14.50 — 700 
SNAG sihln cate A oie De ee 16.00/16.50 — 800 
IWiestrltaly eects soins bese About 16.00 — 1,000 
Marsenlleni pick cus cons cron About 16.00 — 1,000 
IPYAGUS eet oct Pa ee About 17.50 — 1,000 
riéste/Venice, oe os vcne ee About 17.50 — 1,000 
Bore Said aot hoch ls. 50/ 18.00 —-~ 1,000 
Constantinople............. About 18.00 — 500 
Gibraltar. .2\.0...........- About 15.50 —_ 1,000 
Pernambuco............... About 13.00 — 500 
Bainnverte cs ic csick eee es About 13.00 — 500 
IONE ete oor ba we etladc tee 11.50/12.00 — 1,000 
PANDORA fein. saci ereia Nace 12.00/13.00 — 600 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo 
or La Plata.............. 11.50/12.00 — 1,000 
AEE eee ka aris pid: teas apa oe About 13.00 — 500 
HKOBAPICH encase tei cisinonie About 13.00 — 750 
To Nitrate Range.......... About 9.00 — 750 
PIGVANA eRe ola ONe cece bce About 6.00 — 500 
Sagua or Cardenas.......... 8.00/ 8.50 — 300 
JODENOROG Ms rae ioisio sis sa.ch*e About 7.50— 500 
WAIDATION We soe helt caicieleicle s About 8.00— 300 
Guantanamo............... About 7.50— 500 
Manzanilld shakt.oce os wes About 9.00 — 300 
TS OPIANEA © Nis Ooi eierans, Geotens oo About 6.50— 300 
Bermuda p. ec. and dis. free 
BIN PStODs News sos <i) hers ahee e 7.50/ 8.00 — 400 
BATA OB fee ain. sees elas ore About 9.00 — 500 
BS USEMUICIO Mote ace sare Sid avele’ ove About 9.00 — 500 
Santiago. htassfele cht. 2 ste bala About 7.50— 500 
Portot Spain, Trin: ....... +: About 9.00 — 500 
ILA CAO TE Rosen aaa tie clewe ASout 9.00 — 500 
Free p. c. Curacao 
LIGMAPTA ota ck 15.00 — 400 
MUleT HOMAS: .. 20 sae eerste oc About 8.00 — 500 


All above rates gross form charter. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 





PITTSBURGH 
Coal Moves Freer, Due to Order of 
I. C. C.—Spot Prices Are Firm, but 
May Be Influenced by Offerings of 
Southern Ohio Coal. 

It is now stated frankly by both 
producers and consumers that there is 
a better movement of coal, growing out 
of Order 7, now continued for another 
30 days, from July 21, with the proviso 
that it is not to include flat-bottom 
gondolas with sides under 36 in. inside 
measurement, for the benefit of the 
steel trade. 

Thus far the heavier movement has 
had no really noticeable effect on spot 
prices, which have been substantially 
as high during the past week as at any 
time. The market is likely to respond 
to psychological influences by prospec- 
tive buyers being less rash in their 
bidding, even though their wants may 
not -be greatly altered. 

Open orders given to brokers have 
had something to do with the high 
prices, the consumer being in a hurry 
and giving the broker a high limit, and 
with coal so scarce the broker is 
encouraged to bid his limit to make 
sure of getting coal. 

The prospective advance in freight 
rates, probably effective Sept. 1, en- 
courages buyers for stock to be some- 
what freer in making purchases at 
this time than they otherwise would 
be. An influence in the other direction 
is the offering of some southern Ohio 
coal to consumers normally tributary 
to the Pittsburgh district. 

The spot market is quotable at about 
$10@$11 for steam coal and $10.50@ 
$11.50 for gas and byproduct, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 





FAIRMONT ; 


Congestion Is Eliminated and Car Sup- 
ply Improves — However, at Times 
There Were Many Idle Mines — Rail- 
roads Take 65 Per Cent of Loadings— 
Eastern Shipments Are in Excess of 
Western Tonnage, but Little Coal Is 
Exported. 

An unusually large supply of cars in 
the Fairmont region early in the week 
ended July 10 was not the harbinger 
of any marked improvement in the car 
supply as had been expected, for after 
the accumulation had been worked off 
the car supply situation was back in 
its old rut. 

While the supply of empties was 
erratic, nevertheless it was on a higher 
level than during the previous week 
owing to the fact that congestion had 
been eliminated. Still the shortage of 


e ticularly from the piers. 


cars was such as to force many mines 
and miners into idleness during the 
course of the week. When mines did 
resume operations after the Monday 
holiday there were in excess of 2,000 
ears on the Monongah division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. alone. 

Some of the congestion brought about 
by strikes on the Baltimore & Ohio had 
been relieved and the road was in a 
fairly good position to move freight. 
At the same time empties had begun 
to pour in from eastern points and par- 
However, by 
Friday cars were so scarce there were 
110 mines in idleness on the Monongah 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Although it had been hoped that 
there might be a fairly adequate sup- 
ply of cars on the Monongahela R.R. 
even in that field, following a _ shut- 
down of two days for the mines, cars 
were extremely scarce on Tuesday, 
Scott Run mines securing a small sup- 
ply. As a matter of fact, the larger 
portion of cars on the Monongahela 
were assigned for railroad-fuel loading. 

Eastern shipments were in excess of 
western tonnage in the proportion, at 
times during the week at least, of ten 
to seven. Of the coal moving eastward, 
but little was for tidewater and conse- 
quently exports were comparatively 
small. So far in northern West Vir- 
ginia the railroads have not abated the 
nuisance of the assigned-car supply to 
any appreciable extent. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke Market Is Slightly Higher — 
Foundry-Coke Demand Exerts an In- 
fluence — Byproduct Ovens Are Doing 
Well, but Have No Surplus to Offer. 


The Connellsville market for spot 
coke has gone still higher and thus an- 
other new historic record is made, with 
spot furnace sold at $18 and _ spot 
foundry at $19, with perhaps a few 
transactions in foundry at still higher 
figures. In the week containing Inde- 
pendence Day, production in the Con- 
nellsville region lost about half a day, 
as compared with the preceding week, 
and as the blast furnaces do not observe | 
holidays this may have had an influence. 

Usually the prompt market declines 
after Independence Day, through con- 
sumers having gone too far in making 
sure of a supply, but this year proves 
to be exceptional, no one having had a 
chance to buy more coke than needed. 

Foundry coke has had an influence, as 
the coke cost is such a small part of a 
foundry’s expense that price is alto- 
gether secondary, and as quality is 
now also secondary, blast-furnace coke 
being acceptable to many foundries, the 
foundry-coke market supports the fur- 
nace-coke market. 

The byproduct ovens are working 
fairly well but apparently have no sur- 
plus to offer in the market, otherwise 
the Connellsville market would cer- 
tainly decline. 

The spot market is quotable at about 
$18 for furnace and $19 for foundry, per 
net ton at ovens. Contract coke is ~ 
practically nominal at $12 for furnace 
and $12@$13 for foundry. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended July 10 at 
162,390 tons, a decrease of 15,900 tons. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


-BITUMINOUS COAL. 


1920 ——_—_—_—. 
Calendar Year 
to Date 


252,073,000 


Week 
10,556,000 
1,759,000 
10,293,000 


June 26b..%..5 0... <+.a eee 
Daily average 

July 3b 

Daily average 

July 10c 

Daily average 


262,366,000 
272/170,000 


— 19119 \(@) ees 
Calendar Year 


toDate 


210,640,000 
,389,000 
218,099,000 
1,492,000 1,393,000 
10,225,000 228,324,000 
1,704,000 1,404,000 


Week 


9,470,000 
1,663,000 


1,665,000 
1,674,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 


—_—__— 


Calendar Near 


Week 
1,820,000 
1,730,000 
1,500,000b 


JUNE 12605645 ney oo ee 
July 10... 2) ae 


41,912,000 
43,642 
45,141,000 


—1919 (a) 

Calendar Year 
to Date 
38,655,000 
40,049,000 
41,898,000 


to Date Week 


1,855,000 
1,394,000d 
1,849,000 


,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
July 3 
375,000 


July 10 
363,000 


July 12, 1919 
325,000 


1920 
to Date 
11,269,000 


1919 
to Date c 
10,098,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision, 


Independence Day. All figures in net tons. 





(d) Five-day week because of 


July 22, 1920 


Hmpties Increase, but Labor Shortage 
Limits Production—Holiday Interferes 
with Output—Credit Is Given to Order 
PET AER OLA OS 


An increase in the number of empties 
in the northern Pan Handle of West 
Virginia marked the course of events in 
that field during the week ended July 
10. The increased supply combined 
with general idleness in the mines on 
the fifth when few miners reported for 
duty tended to make open tops fairly 
plentiful during the balance of the 
week. However, labor shortage kept 
down production somewhat. 

Credit was generally given by pro- 
ducers to the beneficial influence of 
Order 7 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. With railroad lines less 
congested than had been the case at the 
outset of the month, coal was moved 
somewhat more expeditiously, and that 
also tended to help to swell the inward 
flow of empties. 

Just as there was improvement in the 
Pan Handle, so in the eastern Ohio 
fields cars were rather easier to secure, 
although similarly it is doubtful if 
there was any increase in production. 
But for the holiday, additional trans- 
portation facilities would have undoubt- 
edly been conducive to an increased 
supply of coal. 








Middle Appalachian 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Holiday Reduced Output of the Field— 
Demand Is Strong, with but Little Free 
Coal—Movement Is North and West. 


The Fourth of July holiday had the 
effect of reducing the tonnage of coal 
mined in the northeast Kentucky field 
in the week ended July 10. Otherwise 
production would have been about the 
same as for the previous week. As it was 
the output averaged only about 46 per 
cent—a decrease of 12,000 tons. It was 
unfortunate that when cars were rather 
more plentiful that no marked gains 
were made in northeast Kentucky. 

There was no diminution in the de- 
mand and producers found it impossible 
to meet such a market either for gas, 
byproduct or steam coal. Indeed they 
had all they could do to look after 
contracts, so that free coal was very 
scarce indeed. 

Movement of northeast Kentucky 
coal was mostly to the West and North, 
only a small proportion of the output 
of the field moving to eastern points. 





KANAWHA 


Kanawha Output Is Far Below That 
of Previous Week — Holiday Season 
Cripples Production— High Volatile 
Being Embargoed to Tade, Coal Goes 
West and to the Lakes. 


Production in the Kanawha field for 
the week ended July 10 was far below 
that of the previous week, a number of 
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causes bringing about such a situation. 
First and foremost was the holiday at 
the very beginning of the week. 

On Tuesday there were over 1,000 
cars available, but it was only possible 
to load a portion of them, miners being 
extremely slow about getting back on 
the job again. And so it ran through- 
out the week; fully 1,000 cars, or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent less being 
loaded during the week than had been 
the case during the preceding period. 

There was also a very poor supply 
throughout the week on the Kanawha & 
Michigan R.R., so that production at 
mines on the north side of the Kana- 
wha were affected quite appreciably. 

A fairly plentiful car supply during 
the week was rather inopportune in 
view of the holiday and the fact that 
Kanawha coal was once again under 
embargo, insofar as tidewater ship- 
ments were concerned. As a conse- 
quence there was larger western move- 
ment, part of which went to the Lakes. 
_ Quotations on spot coal, or rather of- 
ferings for spot coal from the Kana- 
wha, ranged from $8.50 to $10 a.ton and 
better, buyers even offering more in 
some cases. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan Loadings Were Cut Down 35,000 
Tons for the Week, Due to Holiday— 


Williamson Field Shows Up Fairly 
Well Considering Efforts of Labor 
Agitators. 


In the high-volatile Logan and Wil- 
liamson fields less coal was loaded than 
during the previous week chiefly be- 
cause of a holiday, although in the 
Williamson field production was also 
cut down because of the strike there. 
In common with other high-volatile 
fields, however, it is believed that more 
cars were available than during the 
previous week, but miners were slow in 
getting back to work again after their 
brief holiday respite. 

Logan loadings reached only about 
165,000. tons during the week ended 
July 10, the hole made by a general 
suspension of activities on /Monday be- 
ing sufficient to reduce the output 35,- 
00C tons or more below that of the 
previous week. But for that holiday 
there might have been a slight increase 
since empties were fairly plentiful on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Even less coal was moved eastward 
than during the previous week that be- 
ing one of the results of a tidewater 
embargo which lasted over into the 
week beginning July 12. No high-vola- 
tile coal had been shipped to tidewater 
terminals of the C, & O. during the 
week ended July 10, and it was be- 
lieved that an effort was being made to 
stop exports for the time being by em- 
bargoes, the effect being to augment 
western tonnage. Prices showed no 
tendency to reach any lower levels, 

In the Williamson field, on the days 
succeeding July 5, there was a fairly 
large production, considering that the 
United Mine Workers were claiming an 
entire suspension of operations in the 
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field. Official figures show that 867. 
cars of coal were produced and 


shipped for the week. Pond Creek mines 
do not appear to have been affected so 
far by the strike. 


VIRGINIA 


Production Dropped About 50,000 Tons 
for the Week — Large Output Is Pre- 
dicted for Following Period — Prices 
Are Firm and Demand Strong. 


Reduction in the production of the 
mines in southwestern Virginia was the 
sequence to a holiday. As mines had 
only five days in which to produce coal, 
the output for the various fields 
dropped from 151,000 tons to 102,000 
tons, a loss of nearly 50,000 tons, the 
holiday of course not being altogether 
responsible. Indeed of the total loss of 
68,000 tons, 43,500 tons were lost be- 
cause of inability to secure cars, the 
balance of 25,000 tons being lost 
through a shortage of man power. 

It is estimated that production 
reached about 60 per cent of potential 
capacity while the mines were actually 
in operation during the week. At the 
end of the week operators were rather 
optimistic of a larger output during 
the week beginning July 12 since there 
was no holiday’ in prospect and cars 
seemed to be coming in at a larger rate. 

In fact it was felt there might be a 
supply equivalent to about 85 per cent 
of requirements; although in making 
such an estimate cars to be assigned 
were included, a very large proportion 
of the cars received in fact being as- 
signed. 

There was little change in prices in 
the field during the week. Certainly 
there was no decrease since the demand 
continued strong with no increased pro- 
duction to meet it. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Many Mines Work Five Full Days in 
Week Ended July 10—Tug River Holds 
Its Own on Output—Pocahontas Pro- 
duces 330,000 Tons—Shipments Go 
East. 


Production appears to be steadily on 
the increase in Norfolk & Western ter- 
ritory, at least in the smokeless fields 
reached by that road, the Williamson 
field constituting, of course, an excep- 
tion. Additional equipment cut down 
car-shortage losses to an appreciable 
extent. 

The observance of a holiday on July 
5 tended to cut down the week’s produc- 
tion as a whole, although during the 
other five days of the week,-Monday’s 
loss was to some {extent overcome. 
Service Order is expected to increase 
output. 

Many mines worked five days on a 
full-time basis. Of course the lack of 
necessity for so many cars in the 
Thacker field had a tendency to make 
cars somewhat more plentiful in the 
Pocahontas and Tug River fields, but 
there was undoubtedly a larger number 
of incoming empties. 

Coal loading in the Tug River field 
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for the week ended July 10 was 78,650 
net tons, or an increase of 200 tons 
over the previous week. Notwithstand- 
ing the holiday, output in the field 
ranked with some of the best production 
periods of the present year. Of course 
Tug River mines secured the benefit of 
cars which under ordinary cicumstances 
would have been distributed among 
Thacker mines, 

If mines in the Pocahontas region 
failed to produce as much coal as was 
the case during the week ended July 3, 
it was largely because of the holiday 
on July 5, production reaching about 
330,000 tons against which there was a 
car-shortage loss of only 67,000 tons. 
A month ago there had been a car- 
shortage loss running well up to be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 tons. Ship- 
ments from the field were largely to the 
East. 


NEW RIVER AND WINDING GULF 


Production Nearly Equals That of Pre- 
vious Week—Tide Is Again Opened to 
Smokeless — Gulf Mines on Virginian 
Work Five Days, C. & O. Operations 
Only Three—Half of New River Tide- 
water Shipments Are Exported. 


More coal was loaded in both the 
New River and Winding Gulf fields dur- 
ing the weekly period ended July 10 
than might have been imagined in view 
of a holiday which gave the mines only 
five days in which to produce coal dur- 
ing the week; production did not fall 
far short of that for the preceding 
week, cars being somewhat more plen- 
tiful in both fields. 

The car supply on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio was in excess of 50 per cent while 
on the Virginian it was even better. 
There was a better flow of empties 
both from the East and from the West. 

The opening of tidewater piers to 
smokeless coal again during the week 
also tended to stimulate shipments to 
the East; at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing week another embargo was im- 
posed, no doubt to check the flow of coal 
to foreign ports. 

In the Winding Gulf field, during the 
last five days of the week ended July 
10, mines supplied by the Virginian 
Ry. having a full supply for each day 
were able to work to full time capac- 
ity, thus materially increasing the out- 
put of the field as a whole. Mines on 
the C. & O. were not quite so fortunate, 
being in full operation for only about 
three days out of the week. The pool- 
ing of equipment materially strength- 
ened the supply of empties. 

Mines in the New River field largely 
succeeded in making up for the idle- 
neggs on July 5, during the balance of 
thé week, loading about 120,000 tons 
of coal. 

As the low-volatile embargo to 
tide had been lifted on the third, it 


was possible for.New River mines to - 


proceed with tidewater shipments; and 
it was estimated that probably half of 
the tidewater consignments were for 
export. Consequently western ship- 
ments tended to decrease. 
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Western 


SEATTLE 


Industry Feels the Shortage of Fuel 
Oil — Washington Coal Mines Will Be 
Busy, and Labor Is Scarce — Summer 
Trade Has Developed as Result of Coal 
Dealers’ Campaign—Prices Hold. 


The shortage of fuel oil in the North- 
west, which promises to continue for 
the balance of the year, has raised 
havoc with industry depending upon 
this fuel, and wholesale conversion of 
oil burners to coal burners is being 
undertaken in many plants. Particu- 
larly is this true of the steamships, 
many of which have been threatened 
with a tie-up asa result. 

The shortage of fuel oil, coal oper- 
ators are confident, is going to add 
considerably to the production of 
Washington coal mines this year, many 
being doubtful whether the mines can 
meet the demand which has so suddenly 
been thrust upon them. Labor at this 
time is scarce and there is little possi- 
bility that at any time during the year 
will it be adequate. 

The campaign of coal dealers and 
operators in Northwestern cities re- 
cently, urging the consumer to place 
his winter’s contracts now, has resulted 
in the development of considerable 
summer trade, the experience of the 
last two winters having proved a bitter 
lesson to those who delayed ordering 
their winter’s supply of fuel until the 
supply was wholly inadequate to care 
for the demands. 

Prices have not made any material 
advance recently. The latest quota- 
ticns are as follows: Newcastle, lump, 
$7.90; Black Diamond, mixed, $8; 
South Prairie, mixed, $8.10; Newcastle 
and Issaquah, pea, $6.20; Carbonado, 
mixed, $8.20; Bellingham, nut, $8.40; 





Carbonado, semi and nut $11.80@ 
$12.40. 

Canada 

VICTORIA 


Shortage of Coal Is Predicted for Next 
Winter on American Continent—Some 
Factors Entering Into the Problem Are 
Noted—Local British Columbia Condi- 
tions Are Outlined. 


G. W. Bowen, vice president and 
managing director of the Canadian 
Western Fuel Co., predicts that there 
will be a scarcity of coal all over the 
American continent during the winter 
ef 1920-21 and attributes present con- 
ditions in the United States in this 
respect to the transportation problem. 
The increased demand for coal locally 
he explains by the shortage of oil and 
the greater population to supply. 

The cost of production would govern 
prices, oil shortage and other contin- 
gencies having nothing to do with the 
matter. Discussing the latter question 
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he poinged to the fact that his com- 
pany was engaged in prospecting for 
coal, that what might appear to be a 
good body at the outset possibly would 
peter out on development; that in the 
Nanaimo mines not more than 25 per 
cent of those employed actually were 
engaged in the production of coal, so 
that the average output of coal per day 
fer person would not run to more than 
a ton and a half. " . 
The profits of the mines were not as 
great now as they were some years ago 
when coal was cheaper on the market. 
Little coal was being shipped from 
Naraimo to the United States, whereas 
a few years ago the bulk of the output 
went to San Francisco, Cal. Now prac- 
tically the only coal going south of the 
line was that required to fill small con- 
tracts with Seattle, Wash., dealers. 





NOVA SCOTIA 


In order to supply the local, Can- 
adian and overseas demand for coal the 
Dominion Coal Co.’s output will have to 
be ‘increased to at least 20,000 tons a 
day, and orders to this effect are said 
to have gone forth. 

During the past three years the daily 
output at all the collieries has seldom 
passed the 12,000-ton mark. To cope 
with the present demand the Dominion 
company will have to open up more 
mines and contemplates the develop- 
ment of four additional openings in the . 
near future. The outputs at all the 
collieries will be increased to some 
extent. 

One of the new coal mines, it is 
stated, will be located in the vicinity 
of Dominion No. 1 colliery. Another 
new colliery will be started at Quarry 
Point and it is quite possible that oper- 
ations there will begin within the 
course of a few weeks. 

Where the other collieries are to be 
located has not been stated. Possibly 
one will be started in the vicinity of the 
O’Neil Point shaft, and another at Port 
Morien. The new colliery at Morien 
should be producing coal in quite a 
short time. Since the Hub stopped 
production three new collieries have 
been started—Nos. 17, 24 and Port 
Morien. Operations at the Port Morien 
mine are being pushed, and the officials 
plan to have the colliery producing coal 
within the next two months. 





Alaska 


At Bering Lake the construction of a 
motor truck road from the coal miles of 
the Bering River Coal Co. to Bering 
Lake, where the coal will be placed on 
sea-going barges and towed to local 
Alaskan markets, means that British 
Columbia coal is being displaced in 
Alaskan markets, according to advice 
received by the Alaskan Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce recently. The 
Bering River Coal Co. has spent about 
$200,000 in development work and is 
reported to have opened up a number 
of beds of high-grade coal. 
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News 








ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Imperial Coal & 
Coke Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $120,000 to $300,000. This com- 
pany operates the Bradford mines in 
the northern portion of Jefferson 
County on the Black Creek seam. The 
capital stock of the Majestic Coal Co. 
is also increased from $40,000 to $240,,- 
000. This company owns the Majestic 
mines, on the Black Creek Seam, in 
Jefferson County. Both compaines are 
owned and controlled by the Morris 
Bush interests, with head offices in 
Birmingham, Mr. Bush being president 
of the corporations as well as presi- 
dent of the Alabama Byproducts Cor- 
poration. The major portion of the 
output from these mines is consumed 
at the byproduct plant near Boyles. 


The petition of the Corona Coal Co., 
on which a temporary restraining order 
‘was issued in the Circuit Court of Jef- 
ferson County against the Southern Ry. 
for alleged discrimination and prefer- 
ential treatment in the matter of car 
supply, has been taken to the U. S. 
Circuit Court for final hearing looking 
to the dissolution of the injunction or 
its permanent establishment. No date 
has been set for the hearing. 





ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—Macoupin County now 
has over 200 cars per day shipped from 
its mines compared to two years ago 
when it was practically unknown to the 
coal trade. Coal men have predicted 
that within the next few years Carlin- 
ville (the county seat) will be one of 
the most important mining centers in 
the central part of the state. This is 
due mainly to the efforts of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., which has recently com- 
pleted two large and up-to-date col- 
lieries near this city. .The Carlinville 
Coal Co., also improved its mine in 
many ways recently. To show how the 
coal is moving from this new mining 
center, there was. recently over 1,000 
ears loaded with coal and tied up be- 
tween Carlinville and _ Springfield, 
awaiting to be moved to their destina- 
tions. 


Duquoin—Coal leases covering thou- 
sands of acres of land in Somerset and 
De Soto townships, south of here, are 
now being taken up by Dowell & La- 
font of this city. All-of the operations 
have not been made public as yet, how- 
ever, it is stated that some of the leases 
are being taken out under the Midland 
Coal Co., and their tracts will be near 
the De Soto mine now in operation. 
Dowell & Lafont (coal-land dealers) 
were largely responsible for the locat- 


ing of the large Kathleen mine, owned 
by the Union Colliery Co., of St. Louis, 
the mine being located at Dowell, four 
miles south of here, and named after 
Mr. Dowell of the firm. 





INDIANA 


Clinton—The last payday at the coal 
mines in the vicinity of this place, was 
one of the best for several months, the 
total payroll being about $500,000 for 
two weeks. The mines in this section 
now are operating about four days a 
week. 


Indianapolis—E. A. Ogle, of this 
place, who recently purchased the Kim- 
ball-Pocahontas Coal Co. and the Cirrus 
Coal Co., has announced the consolida- 
tion and reorganization of these opera- 
tions, which are located in McDowell 
County, W. Va. The new company is 
to be known as the By-Products Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. Mr. Ogle represents a 
big coal interest in Indiana. 





KENTUCKY 


White City—Announcement has been 
made that the mines and two stores of 
the Kingston Coal Co., at this place, a 
few miles south of Evansville, Ind., 
have been sold to the Hart Coal Co., 
composed of Brent Hart, H. H. Hole- 
man and W. V. Meers. The considera- 
tion was approximately $500,000. The 
deal was completed at Chicago. The 
mining property is regarded as one of 
the best in western Kentucky. The 
new company will be incorporated for 
$500,000 and Mr. Meers is slated to be 
president. 

Ashland—The Porter Mining Co., re- 
cently organized, is arranging for the 
erection of a tipple and the installation 
of considerable mining machinery at 
properties secured recently from the 
Beaver Creek Consolidated Coal Co. 
The company plans for an output of 
close to 2,000 tons a day. S.S. Porter 
is treasurer and general manager. 


Louisville—The Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co., is planning the rebuilding 
of its steel coal tipple at Echols re- 
cently destroyed by. fire. The com- 
pany’s power plant destroyed at the 
same time, will also be rebuilt. 





MARYLAND 


Baltimore—The new coal pier of the 
Western Maryland Ry., at Port Coving- 
ton, construction of which has been 
commenced, has been designed to re- 
place the former coaling pier of the 
company in this district, destroyed by 
fire. The new pier will be 74 ft. wide 
and 792 ft. long, and will be electric- 


ally-operated with a capacity of 40 car- 
loads an hour. The structure with 
equipment is estimated to cost about 
$1,000,000. 


OHIO 


Cambridge— The State Industrial 
Commission has revoked the right of 
the National Coal Co., one of the larg- 
est operators in the Guernsey County 
field, with headquarters at Cambridge, 
to carry its own liability insurance for 
employees. The authority to engage in 
this line was granted the company in 
1917; complaints from employees re- 
garding negligence on the part of the 
company caused the commission to set 
a date for a hearing of the matter; it is 
said that this hearing was entirely dis- 
regarded by the company, causing im- 
mediate revoking of exemption from 
carrying state insurance. It is further 
stated that the case will be carried to 
the Supreme Court for a decision. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—The Old Colony Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been organized at a capital- 
ization of $500,000 with Lawrence M. 
Ryan of Altoona as manager of the 
mining operations. The plant is located 
at Hooversville, Somerset County. Of- 
fices will be located in Boston and New 
York, with Mr. Ryan directing the 
mines from this city. Hooversville is 
on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. The 
mines will be electrified. Mr. Ryan, the 
new manager, is general manager of 
the Cambria-Moshannon Coal Co., with 
offices in the Altoona Trust building. 
He recently sold his interest in the 
Heverly Coal Co. to H. B. Swope, of 
Madera. 


Pittsburgh—It is stated that J. G. 
Patterson of Pittsburgh, Pa., has trans- 
ferred 8,000 acres of coal land in Mor- 
gan Township of Greene County, Pa., 
to the Rainey interests, and informa- 
tion is also to the effect that the sale 
price was about $3,000,000. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—The McQuail interests have 
purchased E. E. Hines’ holdings in the 
Laurel Smokeless Coal Co., and from 
E. C. Taylor, the Fire Creek Smokeless 
Fuel Co. Both of these properties are 
on the Stone Coal Branch of the Vir- 
ginian Ry. 

Williamson—The Williamson Coal & 
Coke Co. is planning for improvements 
and extensions to its plant, including 
the installation of machinery for in- 
creased production. The company now 
has a capacity of about 30,000 tons per 
month. A. H. Land heads the Sipsest 
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Recent Patents 





Hoist Control. Alexander J. Nicht, Jr., 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1,340,- 
240. May 18, 1920. Filed Jan. 30, 1914. 
Serial No. 815,841. 

Power Shovel. Charles A. Pratt, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Goodman Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,340,498. May 18, 1920. 
Filed June 9, 1913. Serial No. 772,521. Re- 
newed Oct. 10, 1919. Serial No. 329,889. 


Mining and Loading Machine. Edmund 
C. Morgan, Chicago, IIll:, 1,340,731. 
18, 1920. Filed Aug. 4, °19138. Serial No. 
782,766. Renewed June 17, 1918. Serial 
No. 240,524. 

Coaling Device. Ysbrand Brouwers, 
Wageningen, Netherlands, 1,340,819. May 
18,1920. Filed Oct. 21, 1919. Serial No. 
332,340. 

Coke-Oven Plant. Carl Still, Reckling- 
hausen, and Carl Wessel, Borbeck, near 
Essen, Germany; Wessel .assignor to Still, 


1,340,990. May 25, 1920. Filed May 8, 
1915. Serial No. 26,852. : 
Coke Oven. Henry W. Buhler, Boston, 


Mass., 1,341,257. May 25, 1920,° Filed Jan. 
24, 1917.° Serial: No. 144,169. .~> 

Electric Welding Device. Wm. FP. Bovard, 
Mansfield, Ohio, assignor to. The Ohio Brass 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 1,341,293. ’May 25, 
1920. Filed - Oct: -24, -1919. Serial No. 
332,929. 

Safety Device for Mine Cages. Slave 
Peskolich, Butte, Mont., 14,864. May 25, 
arecane Filed .April. 21, 1920. Serial No. 


Skip for Hauling: Coal. David Lloyd Gib- 


son, Parnell, --Auckland, New Zealand, 
1,342,018.- .June .1,. 1920: | Fileds.Jan.. 27, 
1920. Serial-No. 354,343. Se 
Pulverized-Fuel Feeder. Lawrence S§., 
Schmidt, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1,342,135. .June 
eter Filed May 11, 1917. Serial No. 











Personals 





Bruno Schettler, secretary of the South- 
ern Illinois Superintendents’ Association, 
and formerly superintendent of the Benton 
Coal Co., at Benton, IIll., is in a critical con- 
dition in a hospital at Centralia, Ill. He 
was injured in a mine at Sesser, Ill. 


John S. Rogers, until recently with the 
firm of Dowel & Lafont, coal land dealers mn 
Duquoin, Ill., has accepted a position in the 
Claim Department of the Old Ben Coal 
Hie ekarion, at its offices m Christopher, 


James Taylor, superintendent of the Ar- 
row Coal Mining Co.’s mines at Arrow, 
Somerset County, Pa., has purchased a coal 
mine near Clarksburg, W. Va., and expects 
to leave about Sept. 1 for the scene of his 
new operation. 


An award of hero medals to seven miners 
for rescuing fellow workers, whose lives 
were endangered by mine accidents during 
the last three years was announced re- 
cently by the Joseph A. Holmes Safety As- 
Sociation, an organization created in memo- 
ry of the first director of the Bureau of 
Mines and the humanitarian work started 
by him Three of those receiving medals 
gave their lives in attempting the rescue of 
companions and the medals will go to their 
nearest kin. The four miners, now living, 
who will receive the medals are John L. 
Boardman, of Butte, Montana; Daniel Bio- 
witeh, of Biwalik. Minn.; and James Col- 
lins, and James Dilimirk, both of Mullen, 
Idaho. The three men who lost their lives 
were Michael Conroy, Peter Sheridan and 
James D. Moore, all of Butte. 


J. W. Howard has been placed in charge 
of the branch office just opened in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., by A. R. Hamilton & Co., 
coal brokers of Pittsburgh, Pa. Prior to 
his association with Hamilton & Co., Mr. 
Howard was connected with the J. E. Long 
Coal Co., in Clarksburg, W. Va. 


W. J. Wardick has been selected as su- 
perintendent of the mining operations of 
the Ephraim Coal & Coke Co., at Thayer, 
Wrwas 

W. R. J. Zimmerman, of Charleston, who 
for some time has been the treasurer of 
the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia, has resigned {hat post 
owing to the fact that he no longer has 
any s™okeless holdings. G. H. Caperton 
of Charleston has been elected in his stead. 


May’ 


COAL AGE 


W. B. Troxell has been appointed traffic 
manager of the New River Coal Operators’ 
Association, with headquarters at Charles- 
tion, W. Va. Mr. Troxell will give his en- 
tire time to transportation and traffic prob- 
lems affecting the operations in the New 
River field; this will leave Mr. Lewis, the 
secretary of the association, entirely: fre. 
to devote his time to other matters. Mr. 
Troxell served for three years with th? 
Car Service section of the American Rail- 
road Association. For a number of years 
he was also identified with the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. 





Association Activities 


Scotts’ Run Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The coal operators: of Scotts’ Run in the 
Monongalia County, W. Va., field have or- 
ganized the Scotts’ Run Coal Operators’ 
Association. to take the place of the Mon- 
ongahela Coal Operators’ Association re- 
cently organized and which it has been 
decided to ,disband. 


The Scotts’ Run operators concluded that 
inasmuch as conditions on Scotts’ Run were 
different from those in other parts of the 
county it would be wiser to limit the as- 
sociation formed to the Scotts’ Run terri- 


tory so as to avoid loading local problems 


on a county organization. 


Many of these operators hold member- 
ship in the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association, and the new asso- 
ciation was organized to supplement the 
workings of the larger body in dealing with 
local questions such as -car supply, etc. 


Logan Operators’ Association 


The Logan Operators’ Association is 
behind a movement to secure the extension 
of the Virginian Ry. Co. from Elmore, in 
Wyoming County, so as to secure an addi- 
tional outlet for the mines of the Logan 
County, W. Va., field. A decision to ask 
for such an extension of the Virginian 
road was reached by the Logan Operators’ 
Association after a conference with Presi- 
dent George W. Stevens. of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, at Huntington, at which time the 
Logan operators were not Satisfied with 
arrangements for handling the output of 
Logan mines. 


A committee of the association was desig- 
nated to confer with the officials of the 
Virginian Ry. at New York. on June 24. 
It is stated that as a result of the New 
York conference, the prospects of the Vir- 
ginian extending its line to Gilbert are 
quite bright, and that arrangements are be- 
ing made to -raise $2,000,000 in order to 
construct the line which would be about 50 
miles in length. 


Assurances have been given the manage- 
ment of the Virginian that the advantages 
of shipping over that road to the seaboard 
in the event of an extension to the Logan 
field would be such as to give the Virginian 
the bulk of tidewater tonnage from the 
Logan field in question. 


Southern Indiana Coal Bureau 


In the opinion of Harry W. Little, secre- 
tary of the Southern Indiana Coal Bureau 
(with headquarters in Evansville), Evans- 
ville in_ten years hence will be the center 
of the Indiana mining industry. 

At present Terre Haute holds that posi- 
tion. This is not due to the fact that mines 
in that part of the state are richer, but 
simply because the prairie city is in a more 
advantageous position since most of the 
coal mined in the state is sent to the North. 

But—the time is not long off when the 
mines about Terre Haute will have become 
exhausted. Then it is that the industries 
of Indianapolis and of Gary will have to 
look to the coal fields of southern Indiana 
for fuel, of which Evansville will become 
the center. This change should take place 
within the next ten years, say mining ex- 
nerts who have studied closely the coal 
fields of the state. 

The coal mined in this section is the No. 
5 seam, which varies in thickness from 
four to eight feet. in some instances as 
much ag di ft. thieks 

The normal outnut of the mines of this 
Section of the state is estimated at 3,500,000 
tons annually. The total output of the 
state aggregates 30.000;000 tons a year. 
Indianapolis and Garv consume bv far the 
larger part of the coal mined in Indiana. 

At present there are 52 mines in southern 
Indiana, the _maiority of which are in the 
vieinitv of Evansville. 

There are prosnects 


: . of a number of new 
mines being sunk in 


this vicinity. 
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Obituary . 





Charles E. Kimball, of St. Louis, organiz- 
er of the Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., of 
Staunton, IlL, and St. Louis, died recently 
at his home in East Hampton, Long Island. 
He was also vice president of the Litch- 
field & Madison R. R. 

A. P. Austin, aged 53, prominent banker 
and coal and coke operator, died at Union- 
town, Pa., July 9, following an attack of 
paralysis. He had been in ill health for 
several months. He was president of the 
Plumer Coke Co. and of the Gilmore Coke 
Co., and was a member of the J. V. Thomp- 
son Creditor’s Committee. He is the second 
member of the committee to die since its 
organization in 1916, Allen F. Cooper, of 
Uniontown, being the other deceased mem- 
ber. ; 





Trade Catalogs 


Machine Tool Control. Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Pub- 
lication 845. Pp. 46; 8% x 11 in.; illus- 
trated. Description of machine tool con- 
trollers and their application noted. 

G.-R Expansion Joint. Griscona-Russell 
Co., 90 West St., New York, N. Y. Bulle- 
tin, £010.... Pp. 73. (6 om. Dine ilistrated: 
Description of expansion joints for low 
pressure work. 

Lifting Magnets. Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Publication 
855. Pp. 8; 8% x 11 im’} illustrateds se De- 
eeripuce of a circular type of lifting mag- 
net. : 

Flexible Shafting. Stow Manufacturing 
Co., Ine., Binghamton, N. Y. Bulletin 20. 
Pp. 15; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Description 
of shafting and application to various tools. 


Shuveloder. The Lake Superior Loader 
Co., Duluth, Minn. Pamphlet. Pp. 1, 15; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Description of a 


mechanical mucker and its operation. 


Pennsylvania Air Compressors. Pennsyl- 
vania Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, Pa. 
Bulletin 100. Pp. 11; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
Description of the different types of com- 
pressors made by the Pennsylvania com- 
pany. 

Bundy Oil Separator. The Griscom-Rus- 
sell Co., 90 West St., New York, N. Y. 
Bulletin 1130. Pp. 11; 6 x 9 in.; illustrat- 
ed. Description of the separator with some 
facts of interest to prospective users. 





Coming Meetings 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meeting 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 8. It is proposed to leave 
Buffalo by steamer and cruise through the 
Lakes, the first ‘stop being at Houghton, 
Mich., after which the party will visit 
Duluth and the Iron Ranges of Minnesota, 
spending a day or two in Minneapolis on 
its return. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
29 West 88th St., New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association’s annual meeting Aug. 4 and 5 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, 
Chicago, Ill. é 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9,10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secretary, 
F,. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee. Wis. General Manager, 
C. W. Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sent. 14 at 
McAlester. Okla. Secretary, F. F. La Grave, 
McAlester Okla. 
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Hold Up the Hands of Your Leaders 


EN of the bituminous coal industry, your 
| leaders are demonstrating their ability 
to lead. They are giving you a straightfor- 
ward, honest program and they are fighting for 
it every inch of the way. It is up to you to 
follow with no hanging back. The men who 
are leading this fight are two-fisted, determined 
and wise. They are shaping their policy from 
the national viewpoint, for which you selected 
them as officers of your national association. 

These men are sufficiently burdened with 
harmonizing your problems with the require- 
ments of the railroads, the exactions of Govern- 
ment and the demands of consumers. Keep your 
petty, selfish objections locked up at home. ‘The 
worst enemy of the coal industry today is the 
man who, his head turned by $10 coal, is say- 
ing that he will fight to the limit any move to 
make him ship to the Lakes or elsewhere. ‘The 
blackest sin is not that you charge $10 for a ton 
of coal, but that you for an instant refuse to 
forego the sale of a single such ton in meeting 
the program that your leaders have adopted 
for the distribution of your product. 

The full story may never be told of how close 
the coal industry has been, and is even yet, to 
renewed Government control and regulation. 
The interests that would have the authorities 
at Washington take over distribution and regu- 
late the prices of coal are powerful and have 
good arguments and urgent necessities to back 
their request. Failure to meet the situation fully, 
to get coal to the Northwest, New Eng!and and 
to other sections and to preferred consumers, 
means Federal supervision before the winter is 
over, if its coming can be postponed that long. 

“The coal industry is at a crossroads,” Mr. 
Morrow has told you. “It will either go for- 
ward along the splendid pathway of individual 
enterprise and initiative or it will find itself 
treading the rocky pathway of everlasting Goy- 
ernment regulation and control. The ability 
of private enterprise in this business and pri- 
vate enterprise in the management of railways 
is faced with a test of its sufficiency.” Mr. 
Morrow says that failure at this juncture would 
justify Federal intervention, but he adds that 
there will be no failure. He asks you as ship- 
pers of coal to cheerfully accept the sacrifices 
necessary to put the program through. 


Of course the fault is lack of transportation, 
buat read this to the editor from one of your 
number whom you all know—we suspect it was 
inspired by the meeting of coal operators in 
Washington on July 12 and 13: 

“Concerning the present coal supply situa- 
tion, it occurs to me that too much damning of 
the railroads is going on and not enough care- 
ful, restrained thought given the matter of co- 
operation. It is my impression that the present 
shortage of transportation service cannot be 
blamed entirely upon the officers and execu- 
tives of the railroads. Back of it there is a 
labor unrest which, until abated, will prolong 
the condition we now face. Railroad managers 
are as helpless to eradicate that evil as the coal 
operators were to make the miners work last 
fall. It is time, therefore, that some spirit of 
co-operation and helpfulness be fostered. The 
present epidemic of passing the buck has 
gained in momentum and will be a boomerang 
if a stop-gap is not furnished. 

“Coal operators say their troubles are all a 
result of transportation, which, of course, is 
largely true; but to solve all difficulties they 
say: ‘Give us 100-per cent service and every- 
thing else will solve itself.’ That is pure selfish- 
ness. It is time some of us were doing some- 
thing constructive instead of laying back and 
demanding that ‘George do it’.” 

Orders Nos. 10 and 11 are designed by coal 
men, concurred in by the railroad officials and 
promulgated by the Government. They are 
your own orders, issued to yourselves. If they 
do not work it will be for the reason that sufh- 
cient of your number repudiate your leaders, 
and by so doing condemn your industry and 
your own business to some other form of con- 
trol. These orders will not put the coal into 
the Northwest and into New England. You 
must do that. The orders are but an attempt 
to make you all go share and share alike in this 
venture. 

England has had control of coal for a long 
time. The Government is trying to let go and 
give the business back to its owners. Reflect- 
ing on the difficulty that is being encountered, 
Sir Adam Nimmo, K. B. E., has just stated 
“Tt must be admitted that it is easier to put an 
industry, like the coal industry, under contro! 
than it is to set it free. Knots are compara- 
tively easily tied, but very difficult to unloose.” 
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The Role of Coal in World Peace 


ITH an acute coal situation characterized by an 

almost continuous succession of complaints, pleas, 
and resultant priority and assigned-car orders to keep 
us on the anxious seat, it would scarcely be surprising 
if Americans had overlooked preliminary moves at the 
meeting of the Reparations Committee with German 
delegates at Spa. Agreement by Germany to the terms 
of the coal ultimatum of the Allies in any case will be 
matter for gratification in tending toward a settlement 
of the world’s fuel problem. 

It was to have been expected that the Teuton repre- 
sentatives would picture gloom and disaster to Germany 
as the inevitable concomitants of enforcement by the 
Allies of the terms of the treaty in the matter of 
supplying coal to France, with the usual outbursts of 
arrogance in unwary moments—tactics now recognized 
as salient features of Teuton diplomacy. In that regard 
the recent seekers of a place in the sun can always be 
depended on. The Germans displayed poor judgment, 
however, in selecting Messrs. Lloyd George, Millerand 
and Delacroix to humbug, as Herr Stinnes perhaps 
realizes now. 

The original terms called for 2,200,000 tons of coal 
monthly for the use of France, Belgium and Italy, but 
in the course of the proceedings this was reduced to 
2,000,000 tons, beginning Aug. 1. A stipulation that if 
deliveries fall below 6,000,000 tons for the first three 
months the Allies will occupy a further portion of Ger- 
man territory, either the Ruhr or another, should go far 
toward insuring strict compliance with the main terms 
of the indemnity. 

How utterly without foundation are the prophecies of 
economic disaster that would be entailed by compliance 
with Germany’s fuel obligations is conclusively shown 
in a study of the coal resources of that country by the 
U. S. Geological Survey and F. G. Tryon, printed in 
Coal Age Sept. 25, 1919. According to Mr. Tryon’s 
data, the Westphalian coal field and four smaller bitu- 
minous fields, exclusive of the Sarre and Upper Silesia, 
have a normal annual production of 130,000,000 tons. 
In addition there are lignite mines with large reserves, 
a resource of great economic importance in the indus- 
trial life of Germany. At the same time the fact should 
not be lost sight of that a portion of the fuel reparation 
is certain to go to localities like Alsace-Lorraine— 
formerly German—which the Fatherland would have 
had to supply even if it had not been defeated in the war. 

Whether Poland or Germany wins the Silesian plebis- 
cite the Allies have assured Germany of a coal supply 
from that region also. An agreement, in fact, has been 
reached for immediate distribution of Silesian coal by 
a committee on which Germany shall be represented. 

As none of the ravages of hostile invasion reached 
German mines and as Teuton aspirations to commercial 
and industrial supremacy are unextinguished—though 
retarded—a matter of 24,000,000 tons of coal per annum 
falls far short of disaster—save to pride, perhaps. The 
agreement made by the Allies to advance a loan of 
$100,000,000, based on the value of coal deliveries, and 
to feed the German mine workers, however, should go 
far toward soothing the injured feelings of the Teuton 
delegates. If further assurance were necessary it is to 
be found strikingly set forth in the arrangement 
recently perfected whereby Switzerland is to receive 
40,000 tons of coal monthly from Germany. 

With the assistance of Great Britain, Belgium and 
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the United States, which have agreed to supply 750,000, 
100,000 and 250,000 tons, respectively, the fuel needs of 
France will almost be met. Italy’s requirements may 
be more difficult to supply, and Norway and Sweden 
also have coal problems, though a solution for the 
latter’s may be foreshadowed in the recent delivery of 
coal from Australia—and at a lower price than has been 
paid for British coal. 

All in all there is considerable ground for suspecting 
that the black man in the world’s economic woodpile is 
named Coal. 


Climbing Up the Golden Stair 


HERE is no limit to climbing upstairs so long 

as one foot can find a purchase whereby to lift 
up the other. The mine workers’ union long ago as- 
certained that interesting fact. It progresses just 
like any other biped which climbs stairs, for it has 
two legs, one anthracite and one bituminous, and it 
uses them alternately. ; 

It lifts itself on the bituminous leg, using as a 
besinewed lever the fact that a man must make enough 
to live whether he works or rests and that what he 
earns should be based on his needs and not on his 
opportunities to labor. Then it rests on its bituminous 
leg, and uses the lever in its anthracite extremity 
to lift itself another step on the stairway. That lever 
is the “law” that as a man should not be penalized 
for working steadily he should make as much per day 
or unit of work whether he is a steady worker or 
a perforcedly casual one. 

And the system of the union for raising wages works 
like walking up a stairway! The public is not sure 
what it believes, consequently it changes its belief with 
either argument as it is advanced. Now it is the right 
to live in comfort; then it is the right to equal pay 
for equal work. The public drifts along without a 
program and labor goes on up the golden stairs that 
lead to—higher prices—or a dislocation of business. 

The unions—as also some others—always use the 
argument that will serve them the best. When cost 
of living rises they argue wages must go up. What 
will happen when prices fall? The union has an an- 
swer. It says that, whatever happens, never must 
wages be lowered. Labor claims that during the war 
the mine workers’ wages rose less rapidly than the 
cost of living and that wages should be lifted to re- 
munerate the mine worker for his lean years. The 
operator denies that the so-called lean years were lean, 
and every evidence points to the truth of that con- - 
tention. But if by any chance a remuneration were 
provided in the form of an increased wage, would the 
mine worker consent to its removal after the lean-year 
deficits were fully met, and would he agree to allow 
a deduction for excessive earnings should the cost of 
living go down in advance of a decline in his pay? He 
assuredly would not. 

We can hardly wonder at the mine worker’s cunning 
use of changes in prices, inequalities in working hours, 
and irregularities such as seam thickness, purity and 
hardness to help himself upward in the standard of 
living at the expense of the public. But the public 
should form some judgment as to the conflict between 
the right to a living and the right to unit prices, the 
right to equal pay for equal product or the right to 
equal pay for equal effort, the right to have wages 
raised with living cost and the right to maintain wages 
regardless of living cost. 








Transit Company’s Coal Bill 
Increases 147 Per Cent 

The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. of New York has announced 
that its coal bill for the fiscal year 
1920 was $4,245,000, compared with 
$1,716,696 in the corresponding period 
of 1916. The company does not ex- 
plain, however, what portion of the 
increase of 147 per cent in the total 
cost of fuel is due to increase in 
amount of coal used and what por- 
tion to increase in price per ton. 





Germany Gets Good Terms 
For Her Coal 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Spa July 15 says: “The German Min- 
isters are disposed to accept the note 
of the Allies and to answer in the 
affirmative tomorrow without quali- 
fication.” The New York Times 
says: “Roughly speaking, the settle- 
ment is this: Germany agrees to 
deliver the 2,000,000 tons of coal 
monthly the Allies demanded. On 
the other hand, she gets a loan of 
about $80,000,000, based on the value 
of her coal deliveries, together with 
other concessions.” 





Price of Fuel Oil Raised at 
Panama Canal 

A. L. Flint, chief of office, the 
Panama Canal, Washington, received 
the following cablegram July 16 from 
the Governor of the Panama Canal: 
“Price of fuel oil at Canal terminals 
will be increased to $3.50 per barrel 
effective Aug. 1, 1920. Bunkers will 
be limited to sufficient oi] to reach 
next bunkering station. This will 
apply to all ships, whether they have 
contracts with local oil companies 
or not.” 





Senate Committee Holds Coal 
Hearing in New York 

Senator William M. Calder, of 
New York, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction and 
Production, is holding hearings in 
. New York on the coal situation. Mr. 
Storrow, Mr. Groverman and Judge 
McGee are among those who have 
been called to testify. 





Movement of Coal to New York 
Continues to Improve 

Movement of bituminous coal to 
New York, according to an official 
of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
continues to improve slightly, but 
is still far from normal. It was 
reported July 21 that there were 
4,253 cars of soft coal at tidewater 
ports which was being unloaded at 
the rate of about 425 cars a day. 
There is less delay in dumping and 
delivering now because harbor con- 
ditions have improved. Public Serv- 
ice Commissioner Lewis Nixon gave 
out the weekly report of coal on hand 
from the public utilties companies 





July 20, showing a total of 239,041 
tons. This is an increase of 18,000 
tons over the preceding week, when 
the companies reported 220,396 tons 
on hand. 





Shipping Board Receives Bids on 
122,553,000 Barrels of Oil 
Approximately 122,553,000 barrels 
of oil were offered the U. S. Shipping 
Board July 15, when bids ‘for 1- 
year, 3-year and 5-year supplies of 
such fuel were opened. 





Steel Trade Expects Relief with 
Rail Wage Settlement 
In its weekly summary of condi- 


tions in the steel market as of July’ 


22 the Iron Age says: “Appraisal 
of the effect of the 21-per cent ad- 
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vance in railroad wages is not easy 
in the absence of clear indications 
of the attitude of the unions. In 
the steel trade the more general 
opinion is that with the award re- 
troactive for ten weeks and in view 
of its amount a widespread strike 
against it is not likely. The increas- 
ing signs of reaction in various in- 
dustries are cited as having an im- 
portant bearing. Steel manufactur- 
ers look for some relief from the 
desperate conditions of many weeks 
with the return to work of exper- 
ienced railroad workers, but it is 
recognized that improvement will be 
slow and it is admitted that the 
accumulations of product are more 
than have been commonly known.” 





Says Operators Get Excess Profits 
of $350,000,000 a Year 

J. J. Storrow, Massachusetts Fuel 
Administrator, before the Congres- 
sional Committee on Reconstruction 
and Production, July 20, demanded a 
rigid government embargo on coal, 
following the policy of the British 
Government in restricting the 
amount of coal that goes out of the 
country proportionate to the amount 
needed for domestic use as a remedy 
for the present fuel situation. He 
charged that coal operators were 
taking in excessive profits from 
American people as much as $350,- 
000,000 a year. 


South America to Obtain 
British Coal 


According to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce export of 
coal from Great Britain to South 
America will not be prohibited. 
Sweden Gets Australian Coal 

More Cheaply Than British 

A British firm has completed the 
sale of 240,000 tons of Australian 
coal to Sweden, which, including all 
freight charges, will cost Swedish 
buyers in the neighborhood of $36 
a ton, whereas British coal delivered 
in Sweden costs about $44 a ton. 








New York Manufacturers Report 
Higher Efficiency of Labor 

The efficiency of labor is increas- 
ing, according to reports from forty- 
nine manufacturers operating in 
forty different lines of industry in 
New York City. This testimony is 
submitted to the Industrial Bureau 
of The Merchants’ Association by 
manufacturers who reported in Sep- 
tember, 1919, that labor was about 
70 per cent efficient. 





To Assist in Super-Power 
Investigation 

Mr. O. P. Hood, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
has been designated as one of the 
engineering staff to co-operate with 
the Geological Survey in its investi- 
gation of the super-power project. 





Eastern Roads to Help Move 
Western Grain Crop 
The Commission on Car Service 
oas ordered the movement of 25,500 
additional serviceable empty box 
cars from Eastern and Southeastern 
roads to Western lines to assist in 
handling new grain crops for a 30- 
day period beginning July 25. 





Morrow Warns Operators Against 
Government Goblin 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of 
the National Coal Association, 
warns’ bituminous-coal operators 
that failure to meet the urgent fuel 
needs of the country at this time will 
mean continuous government con- 
trol of the industry. Mr. Morrow 
urges immediate increased produc- 
tion and co-operation with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
getting coal moved to the Northwest, 
New England and upper New York. 





Car Relocation Orders To Be 
Made Mandatory 
The Commission on Car Service of 
the American Railroad Association 
has issued a circular to the roads 
which suggests a method by which 
orders issued by it for relocation of 
cars between railroads may be made 
to have practically the same manda- 
tory effect as orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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John Callahan 


Traffic Manager, National Coal Association 


of one and one-half billion dollars is trans- 

ported on the railroads each year, the posi- 
tion of the traffic manager of the National Coal 
Association carries with it no mean responsibility. 
While all the coal transported is not the product 
of members of the National Coal Association, the 
efforts of that organiation to secure better trans- 
portation conditions have their bearing on all 
coal shipped. This work is in the hands of John 
Callahan. 

The fact that there are many complex and diffi- 
eult problems arising in an industry where the 
product comes from thirty-one states, and every 
railroad, large and small, is engaged in its ‘trans- 
portation, does not worry Mr. Callahan. He looks 
after a multitude of individual complaints in ad- 
dition to his more important activity of trying to 
secure the adoption of many fundamental prin- 
ciples which make for greater efficiency in the 
transportation of coal. He may or may not know 
that the railroads last year handled 435,543,226 
tons of revenue producing coal, but he is entirely 
familiar with the rights of the coal shipper, as 
representatives of the carriers have ample reason 
to know. ' Very frequently he is a thorn in the 


Were it is considered that coal to the value 


side of the Interstate Commerce Commission until 
it changes its views on matters which affect .the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. Callahan was born in Leetonia, a little min- 
ing town in northeastern Ohio. His early educa- 
tion was obtained a few miles away at Salem, 
Ohio, where he completed the high school course. 
Immediately thereafter he accepted employment as 
a yard clerk at Salem for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. For several years he worked in va- 
rious capacities in the yard service and in the 
train service. Later he was assigned to divisional 
work on the same line. 

Mr., Callahan feels that one of the most inter- 
esting portions of his experience came during the 
time that he was assigned by the Pennsylvania 
Company to travel over the lines of other roads 
with the idea of observing methods and practices 
which could be applied to advantage on the Penn- 
sylvania. His next step upward came in an ap- 
pointment as special agent in charge of the Penn- 
sylvania’s fast freight service. Later he was 
made inspector of freight transportation for all 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. He re- 
signed in November, 1917, to take service with 
the National Coal Association as traffic manager. 
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Special Cars at Illinois Mine Pidicte 


Safety and Aid Operation 


At Most Operations Mine Cars Are Used for Transporting Materials 
of Every Description—Special Cars Do This Work Better and Re- 
lease Regular Equipment to the Purpose for which It Was Intended 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Illinois operators have shown themselves resourceful 
and inventive. The ordinary mine car was designed 
and constructed for the one purpose of transporting 
coal, but the average layman might not receive that 


[: THE design of mine cars for specific purposes 














FIG. 2, 


Hay-and-Grain Car 


Where mules are kept below ground 
hay or grain must by law be sent 
down in a closed car. The terrible 
Cherry disaster of Nov. 13, 1909; was 
caused by an open torch igniting a 
carload of hay on its way to the mine 
stable. 


impression if he were to visit certain operations and 
see such cars used for transporting everything from 
hay to sand. No great amount of ingenuity is needed 
to build a special car for a special purpose and thereby 
provide an efficient carrier for-materials of a distinct 
class. For instance, a covered car should obviously be 
employed in the transportation of powder or permissible 
explosives, as many concerns have learned through grim 
experience. 

All the cars herein illustrated are in active service in 
the mines of the Saline County Coal Co. in southern 
Illinois and any of them may be constructed in such a 
shop as is usually found at the mines. With the excep- 
tion possibly of the tank car all would find ready use 
in any mine. Such equipment will last almost 
indefinitely once it is constructed and will render a 
distinct service meanwhile. The cars are of simple con- 


struction and require no elaborate bills of material. 
With such rolling stock available any demand within 
the mine for a certain class of material may be effec- 
tively met. 

An efficient transportation system counts for little if 


FIG. 1. 
Powder Car 


In which powder is taken from the 
surface and placed in the neck of 
every working room where it is 
needed. The door on the near side is 
at the rear end of the car, on the 
far side it is at the front end, but 
out of sight. 









it does not provide that the material shall be delivered in 


proper condition. Hence the use of a special car. A 
potent factor for safety is introduced also when a 
covered car is used for moving explosives or transport- 
ing hay. The IHinois Mining Law demands that such 
cars be employed, but the statutes of other states are not 
so rigid. Far-sighted operators, however, in any coal 
field will employ them regardless of whether the law in 
their particular district calls for them or not. 


MINER FINDS POWDER AT HIS ROOM NECK 


Fig. 1 shows a car that is used exclusively for trans- 
porting explosives. It is solidly constructed of plank- 
ing and entirely covered. Access to the interior is 
gained through two doors located diagonally opposite 
each other near the end of each side. These are of the 
simple sliding type without hinges or other devices that 
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would be likely to get out of repair. The interior is 
lined throughout with #4-in. fiber plate, a material pos- 
sessing fireproof qualities. The body or box is 9 x 3 x 

3-ft. in dimensions and affords ample space for thirty- 
four boxes of permissible explosive, weighing 25 lb. each. 

No miner is permitted to carry explosives with him. 
Instead he notifies the mine manager when he is in 
need of them and they are delivered for him at his 
working place ready for use the following day. A 
special force of men is detailed to the sole work of 
transporting explosives. This is accomplished at night 
when the plant is shut down and the power is off. The 
car is hauled from working place to working place by 













FIG. 3. 


Car for Sand 


Here a cheap car replaces an expensive one. Being 
built without flared sides it takes up less room 
in the roadway and having no end gate it does 
not leak sand. As it is used for no other purpose 
than hauling sand the contents are kept free from 
contamination. 


mules. 


The boxes are placed in each room, being laid 
near the neck but on the opposite side to that which 
is used in general by the machine men in paying out 
their cable. In this manner explosives are handled 
with the greatest possible care. They should never be 
handled in any other way. This scheme is well adapted 
to mines where coal-dust hazard is unusually severe. 


WiTtTH HAy CAR RISK OF FIRE IS AVOIDED 


In Fig. 2 is illustrated what might be called a “hay” 
car. As is the custom in many mines where mule haul- 
age is still in use, barns are constructed underground so 
that the animals do not have to be brought to the sur- 
face. The pit is no place for a sick mule, and it behooves 
the officials to exercise the utmost vigilance in the feed- 
ing and watering of their stock. It is possible to obtain 
fresh water within these barns by a pipe line direct 
from the surface, but the fodder cannot be transported 
so easily. The problem of procuring fresh, clean and 
sweet hay is more often solved in a careless, line-of- 
least-resistance manner than otherwise, as is often 
attested by the bad disposition of the animals. 

In the mines of the Saline County Coal Co. a covered 
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steel car is used which admirably serves the purpose of 
delivering dry fodder in the best of condition. Except 
fer a hinged double door in one end the car box is solid. 
Both top and sides are constructed of t-in. steel plate. 
Hay and straw are placed in the car in bales. About 
640 lb. can be accommodated in this manner with a 
single loading. When it is desired to transport oats or 
corn from the surface to the underground stable the 
grain is placed in boxes before being loaded. The utili- 
zation of a car of this type guarantees the mules against 
subsistence on gritty, mouldy or evil-smelling forage 
and grain. 

A sand car is shown in Fig. 3. Sand can be delivered 


FIG. 4. 
Sprinkler 


This car is merely a tank -on a 
wheeled platform. When water is al- 
lowed to run into it under pressure 
the air is forced into smaller and 
smaller compass till its pressure ap- 
proximates that of the inflowing wa- 
ter. This air pressure supplies the 
force needed for sprinkling. ¢ 


to the bottom of a shaft mine through a borehole from 
the surface, but where that cannot be done the coal car 
still stands handy to the drier and is apt to be used 
for the purpose, but, though any car can be picked up 
at random, it has the disadvantage that the sand is 
certain to be mixed with many foreign substances if 
loaded into a car that has just been used for hauling 
coal. Moreover, most mine cars are not by any means 
tight containers for anything so elusive as sand. Little 
time need be consumed in building a special car for 
this material. The one here illustrated is constructed 
of rough lumber and lined with galvanized sheet iron. 
Strap-iron braces may be used to give the body more 
rigidity. The metal lining permits of greater ease in 
cleaning the bottom and also allows more material to 
be utilized from a single loading. 

Sand for the locomotives at this company’s mines is 
screened as well as dried on the surface. It is then 
loaded into this car and taken down the shaft. The 
filled car is placed on a siding at the bottom, where its 
contents are accessible to passing locomotives. When 
the car is emptied it is removed to the surface to be 
reloaded. 


_ ~~ 
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FIG, 5. 


TEE CONNECTION FOR SPRINKLER 

Mine water is run in 2-in. pipes along every working roadway 
and at tee connections the sprinkler is able to get its supply of 
water without unnecessary travel. As the sprinkling has to be 
done as frequently as every other night it is important to lessen 
the time when the idle sprinkler is traveling to a point where it 
may receive its water supply. 


The accompanying illustration of a tank car (Fig. 4) 
shows a type of rolling stock that is more or less local 
in its adaptation. The Illinois mines must be safe- 
guarded against possible dust explosions arising from 
their extreme dryness, which is more marked than in 
operations in other fields. Consequently it is necessary 
to employ a car that will hold water and can be effec- 
tively used in sprinkling the floors of the entries. 

The elimination of.the possibility of a dust explosion 
is a problem that demands perseverance rather than a 
display of enyineering genius. The Illinois operators 
endeavor to keep the floors of their mines damp at alli 
times. Any dust that collects on the roof or the rib 
is washed down at regular intervals by a hose. Further- 
more, the air in passing over the dampened roadways 
will, during the summer months, absorb the water from 
the floor and dampen to some extent the dust on the rib. 

This type of tank car is of the simplest construction, 
being in the main nothing more than a steel cylinder 
or shell, 8 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter, mounted on a 
heavy timber frame. Two strap-iron hoops hold the 
tank securely to the bed. The forward part of the 
cylinder is fitted with a short 2-in. pipe connecting with 
the interior. 

Tee connections in this pipe permit of the tank being 
filled and emptied through this single opening. Two 
ordinary valves are attached to the stem leaving the 
tank. One controls the outlet to the sprinkling device 
and the other controls the inlet to the tank through 
the rubber hose. When it is desired to fill the tank 
this valve is opened and the other closed. With a 
reverse manipulation of the valves the pressure in the 
tank when full or nearly full forces the water through 
a 14-in. perforated pipe bent in the form of a semicircle 
around the end of the truck frame. 

A 2-in. water pipe traverses “very roadway in No. 6 
mine. At regular intervals along this line a tee connec- 
tion is fitted so that the tank may be quickly refilled 
near the spot where it becomes empty. In the event 
cf a mine fire these plugs or water stations could be 
used for a hose connection and any part of the mine 
reached with a comparatively short length of hose. 
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The water is delivered down the shaft to these feed 
lines in a 24-in. pipe. This main pipe reaches from a 
tank 11 ft. in diameter and 12 ft. high placed near the 
power house. The shaft is 340 ft. deep, so that the 
water in the feed lines in the entries is actually under 
pressure from a head of about 360 ft. Mine water is 
used in spraying the roadway. This is collected at a 
sump underground and voided to the tank on the sur- 
face. In case of emergency it is possible to connect 
the water lines direct to the pump underground, when 
a greater pressure could be realized. For ordinary 
purposes, however, the head of 360 ft. suffices. 

The main entries of the mine are sprinkled every 
other night, a mule furnishing the motive power for 
the movement of the car. The reason that a mule is 
used is that the natural gait of this animal is sueh 
as to allow the water to pass out of the perforated pipe 
at the correct rate of flow. There does not appear to 
be anything complex about this method of combating 
possible dust explosions. The system in a nutshell is 
to keep the mine wet. Yet, though this is simple, there 
is no question but that it is efficient if regularly prac- 
ticed. 

Before these tank cars were utilized in the No. 6 
mine it was known as one of the most dangerous opera- 
tions in the state, one where dust explosions had taken 
their toll of lives on more than one occasion. Today, 
however, it is ranked by state authorities just as high 
on the opposite side of the scale. 














BIGa6: 


TANK FOR HOLDING SPRINKLER WATER 

As the shaft is 340 ft. deep and this tank is 20 ft. high the 
head on the sprinkler line is 360 ft, or 156. lb. The sprinkler ac- 
cordingly fills quickly and discharges under good pressure. 
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Methods That Will Make Electrical Parts of 


Mine Locomotives Run Efficiently 


A Discussion of the Possibilities of Failure in the Motors, 
Resistors, Storage-Batteries and Trolley Aims of Mine 
Locomotives and the Proper Steps To Be Taken to 
Circumvent Them and Cure Such Defects as Appear 


By W. A. 


CLARK* 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


trical parts of a mine locomotive and to prolong 

its life its care cannot be neglected. Some of 
the matters that should have careful attention will form 
the subject of this article. A thorough inspection 
should be given to the motors of a mine locomotive 
once every week and at 
the same time the cover 
of the commutator should 
be removed and the brush 
holders and windings 
cleaned. This is most 
easily done by blowing 
out the dirt with dry com- 
pressed air, or, if this is 
not available, the dirt may 
be blown out by means of 
a hand bellows. The 
brush-holders should be 


|e OBTAIN the maximum service from the elec- 








Mine locomotives unless kept in prime con- 
dition do not give maximum tractive effort 


and run prematurely into old age. 
necessary inspection, care and repair, they 
will have a long and useful life. 
shows the manager, superintendent, electri- 
cian and motor-barn boss what it is essential 
that they should know about the care of the 
electrical parts of the traction equipment. 


A number of operators have found it advisable to 
replace these bearings with bronze sleeves or to sub- 
stitute ball bearings on the pinion end. When using 
babbitted bearings the air gap should be measured fre- 
quently, so that the bearings may be changed before 
there is danger of the armature rubbing on the pole 
pieces. On motors with 
sleeve bearings using oil 
and waste lubrication the 
waste should be inspected 
weekly to see that it is 
saturated with oil and is 
packed down in contact 
with the bearing. (See 
Fig. 3.) If the waste gets 
dirty or glazed, so that it 
does not carry the oil 
satisfactorily, the bearing 
should be repacked. How- 





Given the 





This article 





inspected to see that the 
brushes are long enough 
and work freely in the holder and that they are not 
chipped. Spring pressure should be checked and the 
shunt inspected. Any brushes not in proper shape 
should be put in proper condition or replaced. 


SANDPAPER COMMUTATOR IF BLACK OR ROUGH 


The commutator should have a brown, highly polished 
surface. If it is black and rough it should be cleaned 
with sandpaper, which can readily be applied by means 
of a flat block of wood. Remove the brushes from the 
motor and apply the sandpaper, turning the armature 
slowly by running the locomotive at low speed under 
the action of the other motor, with the controller in 
the parallel position. 

Care should be taken not to touch the brush-holders, 
as they are alive, 

In case this does not clean the commutator satis- 
factorily, the armature should be removed and the 
commutator turned up. The commutator on a modern 
motor should not require frequent attention if the 
proper brushes are used and the bearings are kept in 
good condition. If an old motor develops commutator 
trouble, undercutting will sometimes overcome the 
difficulty. 

Motor armature bearings are of several kinds. The 
oldest motors were fitted with babbitted sleeve bearings, 
grease being used for lubrication. Modern machines 
use bronze sleeve bearings with oil and waste lubrica- 
tion, or ball bearings. Babbitted sleeve bearings with 
grease lubrication are not satisfactory. They require 
frequent attention and have a short life. 


*General engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 








ever, it should not be 
necessary to repack it 
more frequently than once a year, but if the motor is 
overhauled for any reason it is well to repack the bear- 
ings before putting them back into service. 

In packing the bearings long-fiber wool waste should 
be employed. This should be soaked in oil for twenty- 
four hours and the excess oil drained off for twelve 
hours before it is placed in the housing. The amount 
of lubricant required and the frequency of oiling should 
be determined according to conditions. It is the tend- 
ency of most motormen to oil too frequently, and use 
too much oil. This is wasteful. It also is detrimental to 
the motors, as the excess oil is likely to work to the 
interior of the motor case and get on the commutator 
or coils and cause grounds or short circuits. 

Motors provided with ball bearings do not require 
attention every week. They are arranged for either 
oil or grease lubrication. Whatever lubricant is used 
it should be neutral, that is, without acid or alkali 
reaction, as both acid and alkali have a deleterious effect 
on the ball bearings. 


ALL PARTS OF CONTROLLER NEED ATTENTION 


The axle bearings usually are of the oil-and-waste 
type and should be inspected as described above for 
oil-and-waste armature bearings. (See Fig. 3.) How- 
ever, in this case the excess oil cannot get into the 
motor to cause trouble. All oil and grease-box lids 
should be kept closed, and if broken off should be re- 
placed, as otherwise dirt will work into the bearings, 
causing rapid wear. 

All bolts, nuts and screws used in the makeup of the 
controller should be kept tight, as loose fingers or seg- 
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ments cause destructive arcing. Fingers, segments or 
arcing tips that become burned or badly blistered should 
be replaced, as operation of the controller with these 
parts in bad condition will cause rapid deterioration, 
while if the replacements are made as required the 
life of the controller will be extended indefinitely. 
Fingers and segments which do not require replace- 
ment should be dressed with a fine file or sandpaper, 
so as to make a full and smooth contact. 

The pressure of the fingers on the segment should 
be adjusted. Arc-guard barrier plates should be re- 
placed as soon as they become badly burned. If they 
have iron embedded in them they should be replaced 
before the iron becomes exposed. The inside of the 
controller should be kept clean of copper dust and other 
dirt. The drum shaft bearing, star wheel and pawls 
should be oiled once a day, using a drop of oil in each 
place. 

In operating the controller the handle should never 
be stopped between notches. In accelerating, the handle 
of the controller should be moved deliberately and 
steadily, stopping on each notch just long enough for 
the locomotive to pick up speed. Dropping back a 
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Storage- 
Battery 
Locomotive 
Although the 
speed of the stor- 


age-battery ma- 
chine is usually 


——— 


less than that of 
the trolley loco- 
motive the same 
care must be ex- 
ercised in 
upkeep. 


UGS 





notch at a time has a tendency to burn the fingers and 
segments and should be avoided. 

However, operating conditions at times may make 
it desirable to follow this procedure. Where a series 
and parallel controller is used, starting with the con- 
troller in the series position will greatly reduce the 
peak loads, and where energy is purchased on a power- 
demand basis, this method will have an appreciable 
effect on the power bill. 

Resistors should be inspected weekly, to see whether 
there are any broken grids, loose grids or loose ter- 
minal contacts. Broken grids should be renewed at 
once, care beimg taken not to injure the insulation in 
making the replacement. All bolts should be kept tight. 
Dust should not be allowed to accumulate on the re- 
sistor or on the locomotive around it, as there is 
danger of dirt grounding or short-circuiting the con- 
ductors. 


BLOW DUST FROM CIRCUIT BREAKER REGULARLY 


If there is a circuit breaker on the locomotive, its 
contacts should be kept smooth and clean. The breaker 
should be operated occasionally, so as to keep it in easy 





FIG. 2. 


AN OUTSIDE-FRAME FOUR-DRIVER MINE LOCOMOTIVE 
Brake shoes and adjustment mechanism are readily accessible through the bars of the frame. 
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working condition. The device should be kept clean 
and free from dust. It should be blown out fre- 
quently, because if dust is allowed to accumulate, the 
device is apt to hang fire when it opens. This is likely 
to destroy the breaker and other parts. 

A suitable fuse always should be employed to afford 
adequate protection to the electrical equipment. The 
vent in the fuse box should be kept open at all times, 
as otherwise there is danger of the box being destroyed 
when the fuse blows. 


OIL TROLLEY SPINDLES; TAPE EXPOSED CABLE 


Trolley poles should be inspected daily and a few 
drops of oil put on.the trolley-wheel spindle. This 
will assist in preventing the wheel from jumping off 
the trolley wire. If when running on a straight, level 
track the wheel sparks badly, it should be replaced. The 
bushing in the wheel should be renewed before it is 
worn through and the terminal screws always should 
be kept tight. 

The cable should be inspected for bare spots and 
these should be taped immediately, as otherwise there 
is danger of the operator receiving a shock in handling 
the trolley pole. If the cable is kept thoroughly insu- 
lated, there is no danger to the operator from this 
source. It will be found advisable to keep a complete 
pole assembled with head and wheel, as this will save 
considerable time in replacement in case a pole is 
broken. 


EXCESSIVE BATTERY DISCHARGE UNDESIRABLE 


Instructions furnished with a storage-battery loco- 
motive should be closely followed. The essential points 
to be remembered with a lead battery are that discharge 
should be stopped when the ampere-hour meter indi- 
cates that normal capacity has been taken from the 
accumulator. The battery should be changed promptly 
after it has been discharged. In charging it is neces- 
sary to pass through the battery as many ampere hours 
of current as have been drawn out, plus an excess to 
make up for unavoidable losses. 

The ampere-hour meter is normally set to operate 
slow on charge in order to take care of these losses. If 
the charging current is maintained at the proper rate, 
practically all the current is useful for charging the 
plates. When the current is greater than this gassing 
will occur. Gassing is due to the formation of hydrogen 
and oxygen bubbles on the plates by the decomposition 
of water. This absorbs an amount of current propor- 
tional to the amount of gas generated, and in no case is 
this current useful for charging the plates. 

Charging rates that produce violent gassing are 
wasteful of power and tend to dislodge the active ma- 
terial from the plates and produce an excessive rise in 
temperature, materially shortening the life of the accu- 
mulator. When the battery is nearly charged it is 
not necessary to reduce the current below the finishing 
rate. 
a rate that will be harmless. 

It has been found that if a constant potential of 
approximately 2.3 volts per cell at normal temperature 
(70 deg. Fahr.) is maintained constantly at the ter- 
minals of the battery, the charging rate will taper off 
and will be automatically kept below the value of the 
ampere hours out of the battery. If this method of 
charging is employed the voltage per cell should not 
fluctuate beyond the limits of 2.40 and 2.15 volts per 
cell. 
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OIL AND WASTE LUBRICATION APPLIED TO AN 
ARMATURE BEARING 


FIG. 3. 


Such a bearing should be repacked whenever the waste becomes 
dirty or glazed so that it does not carry the oil well. 

If the average potential is above 2.3 volts per cell, 
or the maximum over 2.4 volts per cell, overheating of 
the battery will result. If the potential falls below 2.15 
volts, no charging current will be taken by the battery. 
If the average potential is between 2.30 and 2.15 volts 
per cell, the battery will charge at a reduced rate. 

The battery should be given an equalizing charge at 
frequent intervals to keep it in good shape, and so that 
the ampere-hour meter will indicate properly the state 
of charge existing. Pure water should be added to 
the electrolyte as required to maintain this liquid at 
the proper height. Electrolyte as such should never be 
added. 

As in the case of the lead battery, only pure water 
should be added to an Edison or alkaline accumulator 
to maintain the electrolyte level. In re-energizing an 
Edison battery, the charging current always should be 
at or above the normal charging rate. If charged below 





FIG. 4. WASTE-PACKED MOTOR COVER BOX 


The oil level always may be readily seen by lifting the cover of 
the packing compartment. 
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the normal rate, while the ampere-hour meter may indi- 
cate complete charge, the battery will actually not be 
in this state, and the locomotive will operate sluggishly. 
The speed and mileage on the following discharge thus 
will be reduced. . 

The battery may be charged at rates considerably 
above the normal rate, provided the temperature of 
the solution in the cells does not exceed 115 deg. Fahr. 
The gassing, which results trom a heavy current, does 
not have the harmful effect that it does on a lead bat- 
tery. After the day’s run it is advisable to remove the 
cover of the battery compartment and allow the battery 
to cool before starting to charge it; otherwise there 
is danger on charge of overheating the battery and, in 
consequence, shortening its life. 


REPAIR BREAKS IN CABLE COVERING SMOOTHLY 


The conductor-cable reel, if this is part of the loco- 
motive equipment, should be inspected daily. All worn 
places in the cable insulation should be promptly taped. 
When the cable breaks or is cut so that it is necessary 
to repair it, care should be taken to make a good and 
compact splice such as will not increase the size of 
the cable at that point, thus avoiding any tendency of 
the cable to drag on the guide insulator. If the reel 
is mechanically operated, the clutch and other parts of 
the mechanism should be carefully inspected to see that 
they are not likely to fail. 

On a motor-operated reel the motor should be given 
the same attention as the main driving motors. The 
brushes should be inspected and the parts cleaned every 
week. The bearings should be oiled about twice a week, 
using only a small amount of lubricant. 

If a traction or crab reel is employed, the various 
parts of this device should be given the same sort of 
inspection and care as is bestowed upon the correspond- 
ing parts of the locomotive and motor equipment. 

The principal electrical troubles experienced on mine 
locomotives are open circuits, short circuits and grounds. 
If the circuit is open in the wiring, in the resistors, or 
in the motor field circuit, the locomotive will not start. 

If the open circuit is in the resistor, the locomotive 
will start with a jerk as soon as the controller is thrown 
past the point affected. If the open circuit is in a motor 
field, the machine will not start in the series position 
of the controller, but will start in the parallel position. 
In this case the open circuit can be located in the 
motor affected by removing the brushes from first one 
and then the other, and operating the locomotive with 
the controller in the parallel position. 

If the open circuit is in an armature coil, the loco- 
motive will run, but there will be bad sparking on the 
commutator and it will tend to have a jerking, or non- 
uniform, rotation. An inspection of the commutator 
will readily show an open circuited armature coil, as 
the commutator segments between which the open cir- 
cuit occurs will be blackened and slightly burned. If 
the open circuit is not corrected promptly, it may cause 
a flat spot on the commutator, which will necessitate its 
being turned up. Temporary relief can be obtained 
by putting a jumper across the open-circuited bars of 
the commutator. This, however, is only a makeshift 
expedient and should be replaced by proper repairs at 
the first opportunity. 

A short-circuited armature coil will not be very notice- 
able, but it will cause local heating, that is, heating of 
the coil itself. This coil will burn out in time, and may 
even get hot enough to burn out the adjacent coils. If 
the condition of the coil is detected before it has burned 
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out, temporary repairs may be made by open circuiting 
the coil and putting a jumper across the proper commu- 
tator bars. 

Repairs can be made only by rewinding the armature. 
It may be possible to put one new coil in the armature, 
or possibly two or three, but if the coil which is short- 
circulated is not detected for some time it is probable 
that most of the armature coils will have been heated 
to such an extent that it will be necessary to rewind 


.the armature completely. 


A short circuit in a field coil will cause a higher 
speed of rotation, and if any turns are short circuited 
it is likely to cause flashing. In any case, because of 
the tendency toward higher speed, the motor so affected 
will take more than its share of the load when the motors 
are operated in parallel. The armature is, therefore, 
likely to burn out. 

The field coil in which there is a short circuit probably 
will run slightly cooler than the other coils because of 
its lower resistance. It may sometimes be located by 
its lower temperature. A short circuit in a commutat- 
ing field coil will have no effect except to cause sparking, 
while an open circuit in a commutating field coil will 
prevent the motor from operating. Trouble with the 
commutating coils, however, is likely to develop. 

On a trolley locomotive operating with ground return, 
a ground on the resistor will cause the fuse to blow 
or the circuit breaker to open. A ground on a motor 
also will have similar results as soon as the resistance 
steps are cut out. If a ground occurs on the motor 
on the ground side when the motors are in series, the 
fuse may not blow as long as the motors are thus 
operated, but will blow as soon as they are placed in 
the parallel position. 

If the locomotive is operated. on an undergrounded 
circuit, or, in the case of a storage-battery machine, 
where neither side of the battery is grounded, a single 
ground anywhere on the electrical equipment will not 
cause trouble, but a second ground will cause a short 
circuit between the two grounds. If this short circuit 
is inside the battery, it will cause the section of the 
battery between the grounds to discharge, and there- 
fore shorten the life of the accumulator. If, after the 
locomotive is rewired, it is found that it starts properly 
but accelerates suddenly on a certain notch of the con- 
troller, the connection between the controller and the 
resistor should be gone over carefully to discover which 
leads are crossed. If both motors will operate in one 
direction of rotation, and only one in the opposite di- 
rection, a field and armature lead have been inter- 
changed on that motor, which fails to operate in both 
directions. 


Where Some Coal Cars Were Last Month 


N SUNDAY, July 11, there were observed on the 

Baltimore & Ohio near Baltimore three coal cars 
containing Ford automobiles destined for Manchester, 
England, that had been carded at Detroit on May 25 
and June $ and 4. Also one car containing Buicks 
destined for Stockholm, Sweden, that had left the fac- 
tory at Flint, Mich., on May 25. Two cars of pipe 
adorned the siding, having been shipped from Mans- 
field, Ohio, on May 21, and one car of skelp from 
Chicago, also for export, billed on May 10. These cars 
overstayed their welcome on the siding near Baltimore 
and were later pushed back, probably by congestion 
in Baltimore yards, to a siding near Washington, D. C. 
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Method of Dumping Rock Lightens Labor 
And Meets Labor Shortage 


A Simple Device That Can Be Built at Any Mine 
Shop When Used in Conjunction with a Small Hoist- 
ing Engine Releases Eight Men to Other Employment 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


URING the last few years, or since the beginning 
of the World War, there has been no increase in 
labor from immigration. On the other hand 
there probably has been a slight decrease. This condi- 


tion has caused a shortage in labor and has tended to 
This decrease in the labor 


decrease output in all lines. 















FIG. 


9 
A 


Dumping Obliquely 


Note clevises on the rear 
wheels of both car and truck. 
Thus shackled only the loose 
slate can pitch headlong over 
the dump edge. As the slate 
is dumped well away from the 
track with appreciable force 
and in any direction desired, a 
wide and permanent fill is 
made that does not need much 
trimming. 


supply has made those interested in the production of 
raw and manufactured materials study various methods 
whereby output per man can be increased, with, if pos- 
sible, a decrease in cost. 

Probably in no locality has this decrease in the avail- 
able amount of labor been felt as intensely as in the an- 
thracite coal region. The sons of the present miners are 
leaving the industry and replacement must come from 
immigration, which at this time is not merely a neg- 
ligible but is actually a minus quantity. This causes a 
serious shortage in man-power at the mines, which 
must be offset or counteracted by labor-saving machines 
or devices that will decrease the number of men required 
to do any certain piece of work. 


As a result of a study of ways and means for de- 
creasing labor expense the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. of Pottsville, Pa., has perfected an improved 
method of handling mine rock on the dump. This has 
been thoroughly tried out at the Silver Creek Colliery 
of this company. It is, however, adaptable to the rock 


FIG. 1 


Loading Car on Truck 


Careful inspection will show the iron guide 
against the side of which the rail on the truck 
rubs. There is one on each side and between 
them they keep the truck rail in perfect align- 
ment with the main track. Note the clevis on 
the rear wheel holding the car down to the 
rail of the revolving dump. 






dump at practically any mine, whether that dump is on 
level ground or on a mountain side. 

As the dump at the Silver Creek Colliery is on a side 
hill the procedure there followed will be first described 
and later on it will be shown how the same general 
scheme can be adapted to any condition. Two separate 
sets of tracks are employed. The first of these is for 
the mine cars while the other set is for the dump car- 
riage. For accommodating the mine cars there is a 
loaded and an empty track. These naturally have the 
same gage as the mine tracks, which in this case is 4 ft. 
The mine locomotive places the rock cars on the loaded 
track, which has a grade of about 2 per cent in favor 
of the loads. 
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From this point the cars are dropped by gravity to 
either of the loading docks, or “bumping blocks,” as 
they are locally called. The car is then run, gravity 
assisting, onto the dumping carriage. The empty tracks 
have a grade from the docks to a point beyond the 
switch which unites them of 2 per cent against the 
empties. The grade then changes until it is in their 
favor and permits them to gravitate toward the mine. 

A 5-ft. gage is used for the dump carriage, the tracks 
for which are placed a sufficient distance below those 
for the mine cars so that the rails on the top of the 
carriage form a continuation of the loaded tracks. Rock 
cars may, therefore, be run onto or off of the carriage 
with ease. 


TRUCK SURMOUNTED BY A REVOLVING DUMP 


Owing to its simplicity the dump carriage can be 
built at almost any mine shop. It is constructed almost 
entirely of wood and is reinforced with iron at the 
necessary wearing points. The bottom portion, or bed, 
is a rectangular crossbraced frame composed of 6 x 9 in. 
timbers. On top of this bedframe is placed a turntable 
4 ft.2 in. in diameter. This is made of steel 1 in. thick 
and 3 in. wide. Resting upon this turntable is the upper 
or movable part of the dump carriage. This is con- 
structed of timber of the same size as the lower portion, 
or bed. Where this upper frame comes in contact with 
the turntable it is faced with steel plates. 

Mounted upon the timbers and directly over the center 
of the turntable is a round steel axle. This is turned down 
at its ends, where it fits into pillow blocks. To this axle 
is fastened the rails that support the mine car and act 
as the dump proper. The forward end of each rail is 
bent in the form of a horn similar to those commonly 
used on the old-fashioned mine dump. The arrange- 
ment is such that when the mine car is in place on the 
carriage it will be slightly off center so that when re- 
lease is made the car will tilt by gravity. In order to 


prevent the dump from operating prematurely two 
catches are provided to hold the mechanism horizontal 
until they are released for dumping. 
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For the operation of the dump a small hoist of some 
sort is necessary. At this mine a small Flory steam 
hoisting engine is used. The steam cylinders are each 
6 x 8 in. and the drum has a capacity for 350 ft. of 
2-in. rope. 


ROPE ATTACHED TO MINE CAR, NOT TO CARRIAGE 


Before the loaded car is run on the dump carriage 
the end of the hoisting rope is attached to it. It is then 
allowed to run down the grade and onto the dumping 
carriage, to which it is fastened by means of two clevises 
which encircle the rails on the latter and the pins of 
which pass through the two rear wheels of the car. The 
carriage is then dropped down the grade by gravity to 
the dumping point. 

A similar pair of clevises is here applied to the rear 
wheels of the carriage, fastening them to the main 
track. The first set of clevises prevent the car of rock 
from jumping off the carriage while dumping or from 
being pulled off the carriage by the rope while going 
away from, or returning to, the loading dock. The 
second set is to prevent the carriage from being thrown 
off the track or over the dump because of the sudden 
jar when the car tilts and discharges. 

If it is desired to dump the car over the front end 
of the carriage all that is necessary is to release the 
catches which hold the car in place. The car, being 
beyond the center of gravity of the dump, then auto- 
matically tilts itself. If, however, it is desired to dis- 
charge the car to one side of the dumping carriage it 
is necessary when the desired point is reached to release 
the rope from the mine car and fasten it to either of 
two hooks at the forward corners of the swiveling 
frame. Which hook is used depends on which side of 
the carriage the car is te be dumped. After attaching 
the rope the hoisting engine is started and the upper 
part of the carriage with the car is turned to the desired 
position. The rope is then unhooked and reattached to 
the rock car, the catches released and the car dumped 
as in the first case. 

After the car has been discharged it is not necessary 





FIG. 3. 


Layout of 
Tracks Above 
Dump Docks 


On the left an 
empty car has 
just been pulled 
back from the 
dump and is ap- 
proaching the 
dock, but without 
as yet being 
righted. At the 
other dock is a 
car loaded with 
slate which has 
been run forward 
onto the truck 
but has not yet 
been attached to 
the hoisting rope. 
These big cars 


hold three tons of 
coal and a much 
greater weight of 
rock. House pro- 
tects dump hoist. 
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to right it. The clevises holding the carriage to the 
track are released and the hoisting engine is started. 
As the rope is attached to the mine car and it, we will 
assume, is standing at an angle to carriage the swivel- 
ing frame will first be revolved to its proper position. 
As soon as this is accomplished the rope draws the 
dumping carriage back to the loading dock. While 
the carriage is thus returning the clevises that fasten 
the car to it are loosened. 

When the dumping carriage cannot go any further 
the rope tends to pull the mine car off the carriage and 
the car rights itself, simultaneously bringing the track 
on the swiveling frame in line with that on the loading 
dock. This alignment is assured by two guides that 
force the rails to come exactly into place. After the 
mine car has resumed its normal position on the car- 
riage it is pulled off and up the empty track past a 
knuckle. Here the rope is removed, to be attached to 
the next load of rock. 

The actual time consumed in discharging a load of 
rock from the time the loaded car is placed on the 
_ dumping carriage until it is taken off again is much 
less than is necessary to read the description of the 
process here given. Without allowing the men operat- 
ing the rock dump to know that they were being timed 
it was found that it took exactly one minute and ten 
seconds to complete the operation. 

Four men are required to operate the dump at this 
mine—one manipulates the hoisting engine, another 
uncouples the cars and attaches the hoisting rope, again 
coupling up when the dumping is finished, while two 
men are required on the dump carriage itself. When 
dumping is slack these men take care of the track, 
keep it clean and lay new track as it is required. 

The installation of this system released eight men to 
other employment, since the dump as formerly operated 
required twelve men for its manipulation. Where the 
amount of rock to be handled is not as large as at this 
mine it might be possible to reduce the operating force 
to as few as two men. 

This system of dumping is extremely elastic, as it 
permits the rock to be discharged at any angle to the 
track, for the carriage may be rotated 270 deg. The high 
angle at which the car can be tilted (45 deg.) insures 
that practically everything slides out and no shoveling 
is required. At this mine eighty 3-ton cars of rock 
are normally handled in a day. As high at 115 cars 
have been discharged in the same period without 
inconvenience. 

Variations of this system readily can be worked out. 
Thus if sufficient height is not available for a gravity 
dump pile the system can be reversed. Instead of 
letting the cars gravitate to the dumping point and haul- 
ing them back when empty a trestle could be built with 
the grade against the loaded carriage. It could be 
hauled up this grade by the hoisting engine and dropped 
back to the bottom by gravity after discharge. The 
only difference in the mechanical equipment required 
would be a sheave wheel located beyond the dumping 
point for the hoisting rope to pass around, for it would 
have to be fastened to the opposite, or forward, end of 
the mine car. 

This type of dumping carriage has been used for 
many years, especially in the central Pennsylvania field. 
Its use with a hoisting rope materially adds to the 
speed of dumping and lightens labor. Where the heavy 
carriage and well-laden cars have to be pushed by man 
power on the uneven surface of an unequally and ever- 
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. settling rock dump the work is quite severe for the men 
’ who have to propel it unless the grade is in general so 


steep that the carriage with its load is at times disposed 
to run away. No small amount of inconvenience is 
suffered should such a runaway occur. Both carriage 
and car are apt to be seriously damaged; both have to 
be laboriously hauled around to the mine mouth and 
for a while another carriage has to be used or dumping 
plans of the simpler sort have to be followed till the 
work described is done. The rope is a safeguard against 
any such inauspicious happening. 


Keeping the Belt in the Shifter Forks* 


By L. G. SINGER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
REQUENTLY when a belt is shifted suddenly it 
jumps out of its proper position between the shifter 
forks. This also may happen when the belt is loose or 
the shifter forks are too short. Such occurrences can be 
preyepee by fixing (after the belt is in position) a wood 
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THE BELT-RETAINING CROSS BAR IN PLACE 


strip across the lower ends of the forks, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The strip can be held in 
place with spring cotters, set in drilled holes as sug- 
gested, or by means of pieces of wire suitably bent. 





*Copyright; all rights reserved. 


Doughnut Picking Table at Stockett, Mont. 


N PAGE 806 of the April 22 issue, mention is made 

of a doughnut picking table at Nanty Glo, Pa. I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that the C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co. built a similar picking table for 
the Cottonwood Coal Co. at Stockett, Mont., which was 
installed in 1913, and has been in continuous operation 
since that date. 

The general scheme was poreeined by F. C. Greene, a 
mining engineer, who lived in Cleveland, the Bartlett & 
Snow Company working out the details pad building the- 
equipment. Mr. Gertz, who calls attention to these 
facts, is of the impression that the idea was not an origi- 
nal idea of Mr. Greene, but something similar to a i 
sign he had seen in his travels abroad. 
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At What Height Above the Grate Should 
A Return Tubular Boiler Be Set?’ 


In Order to Secure the Best Results with Bituminous Coal the Boiler 
Shell Should Be Set as Near the Fire as Possible and Yet Provide Ample 
Room for the Gases—When Boiler Is Near the Grate It Prevents High- 
Temperature Distillation with Its Evolution of Heavy Hydrocarbons 


By Henry MISostowt 
Chicago, Ill. 


of the many factors which enter into its oper- 

ation. Successful performance cannot be wholly 

claimed for, or attributed to, the height of the boiler 

setting. In fact, if any one factor should be given 

credit, it should be the men who operate the boiler— 
the engineer and fireman. 

However, the height of the setting is quite impor- 


A BOILER does well or ill as the combined result 
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RETURN-TUBULAR BOILER SETTING WITH LONG 
DUTCH-OVEN ARCH OVER FURNACE 


The dutch-oven arch extended 26 in. beyond the bridge wall. A 
hot fire was what this setting contemplated. To this end it 
isolates as far as possible the cold shell of the boiler. The coal 
was subjected at once to an intense heat that drove off heavy 
hydrocarbon vapors which were imperfectly burned, making dense 
smoke for one to two minutes after each firing. 


HIGeet: 


tant and worthy of careful consideration. To determine 
the best distance from the shell of the boiler to the 
grate try to visualize the factors and conditions in 
practice which determine this distance. As far as pos- 
sible, the designer of the setting should provide such 
a distance from the shell of the boiler to the grate 
as will make it possible to utilize the greatest possible 
percentage of the heat that the fuel has furnished, 
provided, however, that such a setting does not prevent 
the furnace from burning the fuel in such a manner 
as to secure to the gases the maximum amount pos- 
sible of its potential heat. To satisfy these conditions 
we must set the boiler as close to the source of heat, 
which is the fire, as possible, while still arranging to 
have a furnace which, in the presence of the boiler at 
the predetermined distance, will allow as perfect com- 
bustion as is possible under normal operation. 
Taking for granted that the importance of draft and 
its utilization is fully appreciated, consider the com- 





fos es from an article that appeared in Power June 29, 


;Engineer, Smoke Department, City of Chicago. 


bustion of bituminous coal. The characteristics of this 
coal in the process of combustion are unlike those of 
any other form of fuel, and yet it presents the com- 
bined characteristics of all other principal fuels, such 
as anthracite, coke, oil and gas. 

Part of it burns on the grates, part is liberated 
as heavy hydrocarbons in the form of oil vapor to be 
broken up into gas above the fuel bed, part distills 
as light hydrocarbons and part appears as carbon 
monoxide. The monoxide and the light hydrocarbons 
are true gases and readily consumed. The preparatory 
process before actual combustion takes place, often 
termed distillation of the volatile, has an important 
bearing on the results to be obtained. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRESSIVE COMBUSTION 


The more violent the process of distillation the harder 
it is to obtain complete combustion. With bituminous 
coal there is less fixed carbon than with anthracite 
and there are more and heavier hydrocarbons to carry 
their free carbon above the fuel bed. The less violent 
the process, the smaller the quantity of hydrocarbons 
of heavy composition that will escape from the fuel. 
Such gases as will be evolved will be such as contain 
little or no free carbon. These lighter gases are easy 
to break up and burn. The rate of distillation, or 
rather, violence of distillation, is directly proportional 
to the temperature at which distillation occurs. 

This characteristic of bituminous coal being well 
appreciated by most of the stoker manufacturers, each 
claims that his stoker is the best means to obtain 
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FIG. 2. DUTCH-OVEN ARCH CUT AWAY ABOVE THE FIRE 


AND DEFLECTION ARCH ADDED 


Not content with the straight dutch-oven effect, a deflection 
arch was made to turn the fire downward still further from the 
cooling surface. It seemed, however, to improve results, probably 
because the tarry vapors were not consumed under the combus- 
tion arch and needed time and opportunity to burn without con- 
tact with, or proximity to, the relatively cool boiler. 
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progressive combustion—that is, coal is being slowly 
moved into the zone of high temperature, making pos- 
sible slow distillation at low temperature and a high- 
temperature zone for burning the remaining coke or 
fixed carbon. So-called perfect mechanical — firemen 
(stokers) that flip the coal into the furnace have failed 
in competition with stokers that make progressive com- 
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FIG. 3. ONE OF THE FANCY FURNACE DESIGNS WHICH 
SHOWED A SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


With the boiler uncovered immediately over the grate the coal 
first receives a toasting’ rather than a burning heat. The gases 
are then directed in five streams upward toward the boiler. Just 
when the gases should be burned they are cooled and the re- 
sistance to their passage is surely excessive. 


bustion possib'e because in the design of the former 
the importance of slow distillation at relatively low 
temperature was not considered. 

Seeing the foregoing conclusions are correct, close 
proximity of the boiler is desirable, not only to obtain 
better absorption but also to obtain better combustion 
by such a reduction in the furnace temperature as 
will reduce the violence of distillation and thereby 
minimize the difficulty of handling the volatile part of 
the coal. The time required for distillation in prac- 
tice varies from three to ten minutes, depending upon 
the quantity charged and the furnace temperature, 
but on an average in hand-fired furnaces six minutes 
is ample. 

During combustion the air admitted is heated to the 
furnace temperature, and naturally its volume increases. 
Any restriction of this expansion would delay combus- 
tion and interfere with the mixing of air and com- 
bustible gases. For this reason ample room must be 
provided for the gases rising from the fuel bed. 


BURNING GASES SELDOM IMPINGE ON BOILER 


When the firedoors are closed, the gases on leaving 
the fuel bed tend to rise vertically until they are 
affected by the force of the draft; then they bend 
slowly toward the exit, and, when in line with or above 
the bridge wall, are entirely under the control of the 
draft and take a straight line to the rear of the boiler. 
Flames seldom impinge against the boiler at right 
angles, but travel parallel to it. This fact clearly indi- 
cates the direction that the gases travel. In fact, they 
do not ascend so as to hug the curved surface of the 
boiler, indicating that here and a little above the bridge 
wall the force of the draft gets full control of the gas 
travel. 

The chilling effect of the shell, then, cannot have any 
material effect on combustion, as the flames travel paral- 
lel to the shell, scarcely touching it, for there is a gas 
stratum, or film, that covers the boiler shell and moves 
at comparatively low velocity, being impeded by the 
roughness of the metal. Therefore the space required 
for combustion will be that necessary to accommodate 
at the furnace temperature the gases rising from the 
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fuel bed. Combustion will be carried outward and 
completed in the combustion chamber without ill effect 
from the boiler shell. As to this matter anyone can 
become convinced if he observes the facts in every-day 
practice. 


VOLUME OF GASES AUGMENTED BY TRAVEL 


The amount of gas per pound of coal in the furnace 
se'dom exceeds 20 lb. This is augmented by infiltration 
until at the stack in some cases it runs as high as 35 
lb. But im considering the furnace space above the 
grate an allowance of 20 lb. of gas per pound of coal 
should be ample. With the boiler set above the fire and 
free to absorb heat the temperature in a hand-fired 
furnace seldom exceeds 1,800 deg. F.; for practical 
purposes, there is, say, 52 cu.ft. of gas to a pound of 
coal. 

The maximum rate of combustion for a hand-fired 
furnace can be taken as 25 lb. of coal per square foot 
of grate per hour. Gases rising from each successive 
longitudinal foot of the grate, traveling toward a com- 
mon point and in a straight line, are bound to amal- 
gamate, forming one mass at or beyond the last unit 
area at the front face of the bridge wall. 

The gases rising from the front end as they pass: 
over the second square foot will be doubled, and the 
gases over the last foot of grate will be as many times 
greater as the distance traveled by the gases rising 
from the first square foot of grate, granting that 
all grate surface is uniformly active. 


ESTIMATION OF SPACE NEEDED FOR GASES 


The maximum rate of combustion being 25 lb. of coal 
per square foot of grate per hour, and 20 lb. of gas 
per pound of coal at 1,800 deg. F., or 52 cu.ft. of gas 
per pound of coal, the required height to accommodate 
the gases will depend on the velocity. The velocity of 
the gases in the furnace is at first indefinite, then 
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Section ‘C-C” 
FINAL DESIGN OF SETTING KNOWN IN CHICAGO 
AS A NO. 8 FURNACE 


Here the coal is coked at a low temperature, generating gases 
rather than soot and tarry vapors. Nothing compels them to 
play on the cool boiler, so as soon as formed they burn in streams 
running parallel to the base of the boiler without touching it at 
any point. Smoky material is evolved in small quantity and 
whatever is made is readily consumed, 


FIG. 4. 
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gradually accelerates as they move toward the bridge 
wall, and can be taken conservatively as 20 ft. per 
second. At the front, where the velocity is less, the 
gas ‘body is smaller, so natural conditions almost com- 
pensate each other. : 


ALLOWANCE NECESSARY FOR PASSAGE OF GASES 


The area required to allow the gases from a strip of 
grate 1 ft. wide and 6 ft. long to pass at a velocity 
Ze De. 0» 13 


of 20 ft. per second is Wats 2G 


sq.ft. As the unit width is 1 ft., the height re- 
quired will be 2.17 ft., or 26 in. Taking the space 
requirement for the fuel bed plus the pitch of the boiler 
as 12 in., the required distance that the boiler must 
be set from the grate to provide a space for the change 
of direction of the gases from the vertical to the hori- 
zontal will be 26 + 12 — 38 in. 

From this it can be seen that the 38-in. setting will 
take care of the combustion requirements, provided the 
rate of combustion does not exceed 25 lb. per square 
foot of grate per hour. Where the ratio of the grate 
area to the heating surface of the boiler is such as not 
to require this rate of combustion, the distance may be 
reduced accordingly. 


SPECIFIC CASE OF INCREASED ECONOMY 


In ordinary practice boilers should be set at a height 
above the dead plate not less than 0.25 of the grate 
length plus the height of the bridge wall. In this case, 
25 per cent of the grate length is 6 & 0.25 — 1.5 ft., 
or 18 in. The bridge wall being 18 in. high, then 
18 + 18 = 36. Wherever the space is available, to 
this is added 2 in. to take care of the required boiler 
slope, making 38 in. from the dead plate to the shell 
of the boiler. Any variation from this may be an 
expensive luxury or an expensive economy. 

As to the betterment in performance by reducing a 
48-in. or higher setting to 38 in., it is difficult to draw 
a comparison, as most of the changes from higher to 
lower settings have been made simultaneously with 
other changes, such as’ redesign of the brickwork, and 
‘while the results obtained in each case were worth 
while, it would be difficult to ascertain the gain con- 
‘tributed by reduced height. However, I know of one 
case that may be of interest in more ways than one 
and that may help incidentally to clarify. some of the 
hazy ideas that have been and are now being fol- 
lowed by some of the so-called combustion experts who 
‘persistently harp about the importance of high tem- 
perature, the chilling effect of the boiler and the 
disastrous results following the contact of the flame and 
‘the boiler shell. 


DOUBLED EVAPORATIVE CAPACITY OF BOILER 


The accompanying illustrations are setting designs 
for the same boiler and can be considered as an index 
to the evolution of hand-fired furnaces for return- 
tubular boilers, each representing the prevailing idea 
at the time the change was made. Fig. 1 shows a 
full dutch-oven arch 9 in. thick extending 26 in. beyond 
‘the bridge wall. The arch is 8 ft. 6 in. long, and there 
is a 3-in. space between it and the shell of the boiler. 
The boiler shell is set 4 ft. above the grate at the 
front and 53 in. at the bridge wall. 

In May, 1908, the furnace replaced a Hartford setting 
‘to prevent smoke and to improve economy. The results 
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were not as anticipated. A boiler test showed an evapor- 
ation of only 3.84 Ib. of water per pound of coal, high 
initial and final furnace temperatures and dense smoke 
after each firing for from one to two minutes. The 
capacity was but little over one-half of the rating. About 
six months later the furnace was modified as shown in 
Fig. 2, the significant features of modification being 
the addition of a doflection arch at the end of the dutch- 
oven arch and the exposure of the boiler shell above 
the fire by removing 4 ft. from the front of the dutch- 
oven arch. 

The changes made improved the smoke condition, 
but not to a degree considered satisfactory. The initial 
and final furnace temperatures were reduced mod- 
erately. The capacity approached rating, and an 
evaporation test showed 4.25 lb. of water per pound of 
coal of the same quality as before. 


NOT SATISFIED WITH FANCY FURNACE 


In 1914 this furnace was replaced by the fancy fur- 
nace shown in Fig. 3. A test showed an evaporation of 
5.05 lb. of water per pound of coal, and the smoke con- 
dition was improved somewhat. Not being satisfied, 
the engineer kept on changing, and another commercial 
furnace was installed which showed on test an evapora- 
tion of 5.17 lb. of water per pound of coal. 

During thc same year, on my advice, the setting was 
changed from practically 53 in. from the grate to the 
shell at the bridge wall to 38 in. and the brickwork 
was redesigned, as shown in Fig. 4. <A test with the 
same quality of coal used with the other furnaces 
showed an evaporation of 7.78 lb. of water per pound 
of coal. In a seven-day test the evaporation was 7.07 
lb. of water per pound of coal. The chimney never 
will show dense smoke if the boiler has been properly 
fired. 

In this case it is difficult to say how much credit 
for the improvement in evaporation is due to decreas- 
ing the distance from the shell of the boiler to the 
grate or how much is due to the brickwork rearrange- 
ment, but there is no question that it made a tangible 
contribution to the final results. 


Working Facts About American Wire Gage* 


BYeho-P. BECK 

St. Louis, Mo. 
HE abbreviation “A. W. G.”’ means American, or 
Brown & Sharpe, Wire Gage. The term ‘“Amer- 
ican” has come into general usage because this gage 
is used almost universally in this country for measur- 
ing bare and insulated copper wire less than 1 in. in 
diameter. Facts that are convenient and easy to re- 
member about the American, or the Brown & Sharpe, 

wire gage are: 

Add 3 to any gage number to obtain the number of a 
wire having half its area; thus, 7 + 3 = 10; and a No. 
10 wire has one-half the area of a No. 7. Subtract 3 
from any gage number to obtain the number of a wire 
having twice its area; thus, 6 — 3 = 38; and a No. 3 
wire has twice the area of a No. 6. 

The ratio of the area of a wire to that of the next 
larger size is 1 to 1.26; to the next smaller size it is 
1.26 to 1. The diameter of a No. 10 wire is practically 
vo in. and the resistance per 1,000 ft., provided the wire 
be of copper, is one ohm. 





*Copyright; all rights reserved. 







Height of Flame Cap Varies with 
Conditions of ‘Testing 


PECIAL interest attaches to the question of the 

correct determination of the percentage of gas in 
air, by observing the height of flame cap produced in a 
safety lamp exposed to an atmosphere charged with gas. 
As mentioned in a letter on this subject that appeared 
recently in Coal Age [May 27, p. 1107], there is con- 
siderable difference in the height of flame cap, as given 
in different textbooks, for a given percentage of gas. 

Attention has frequently been drawn to the fact that 
the height of the cap, for any given percentage of gas, 
will vary with the following conditions: 1. The kind 
of lamp used in testing. 2. The illuminant burned in 





the lamp. 3. The conditions under which the test is 
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SHOWING GAS CAPS WITH 3 MM. OIL FLAME 
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made. However, in the use of any type of lamp, the 
factor that has the greatest influence on the height of 
cap produced in a given mixture of air and methane 
is the heat of the testing flame. 

It is, of course, true that a'l observers are not alike 
able to accurately gage the height of the non-luminous 
cap, owing to inequalities of eyesight. Moreover, the 
manner in which the gas-charged air is brought in con- 
tact with the testing flame, as well as the accuracy of 
determining, later, the actual percentage of gas in the 
air tested, greatly modify the results. 

Probably no experiments to ascertain the correct 
height of safety-lamp flame caps were ever conducted 
with more accuracy and patience than were those made 
at my suggestion, by Professor Frank Clowes, who 
was then principal of the University College at Notting- 
ham, Ingland. These tests were performed on safety 
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Discussion by Readers 


_ Edited by 
James T. Beard 


lamps of the Ashworth-Gray type, which were designed 
chiefly for the use of firebosses, with a view to secure 
the greatest possible accuracy in the estimation of the 
percentage of gas, by observing the height of flame cap 
produced in the lamp. 

In the performance of the experiments by Professor 
Clowes, chemically pure methane was used. A large 
number of tests were made under varying conditions. 
The testing box was of fixed dimensions and all open- 
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FIG. 2. GAS CAPS WITH 5 MM. BENZOLINE FLAME 
ings were water-sealed. Each charge of gas and air was 
carefully measured at atmospheric pressure, and equal 
uniformity was secured by the movement of a paddle 
installed in the box. The results of the tests were 
observed through a glass window in the box. To reduce 
the glare and reflection, the inner surface of the lamp 
glass behind the flame was smoked or colored a dull 
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FIG. 3. GAS CAPS WITH DIFFERENT HYDROGEN FLAMES 
black. The correct height of each cap was agreed on by 
several observers. 

For the information of those not acquainted with the 
Ashworth-Gray type of lamp, it may be stated that its 
construction is such that all air entering the lamp passes 
through gaged openings and must pass over the wick 
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flame on its way to the discharge opening at the top 
of the Jamp chimney, which is of standard size. 

The illuminants used in making the tests were, in 
the order of their excellence, as follows: hydrogen gas, 
absolute alcohol or methylated spirits, gasoline or 
benzolene, petroleum (mineral colza), mixtures of petro- 
leum and vegetable or seal oil and vegetable oil only. 

The heights of the flame cap, for different percentages 
of methane present in the air tested, are shown in Figs. 
1, 2 and 3. 

The sensitive nature of the hydrogen flame made it 
possible to make three sets of flame caps, by altering 
the height of the original testing flame, thereby cover- 
ing a range of from # to 6 per cent of gas. These 
three sets of flame caps (Fig. 3) make it possible to 
compare at a glance the influence of the heat of the 
testing flame. For example, a 15-mm. testing flame 
gave a three-inch cap with one per cent of gas present 
in the air, while a 5-mm. testing flame only gave the 
same height of cap when 6 per cent of gas was present. 
Just here, it may be stated that the tri-wick flame of 
the Ashworth alcohol safety lamp also gives a three- 
inch cap for one per cent of methane. 

In respect to safety in coal mines, when one observes 
a man boring a two-inch or two-and-one-half-inch hole, 
from seven to eight feet in depth, in a solid face of 
coal, and firing two or three charges of black powder 
in such a hole, it seems absurd to consider whether or 
not the presence of even one per cent of methane 
requires our serious consideration. 

As to the standardization of safety lamps mentioned 
by the writer of the letter to which I refer, we may 
wait patiently for the report of the British Home Office 
committee, which is now engaged in considering the 
general question of safety lamps. However, it is not 
likely that the work of that committee will result in 
restricting mining practice to the use of any one par- 
ticular safety lamp; but there may be required an 
increased lighting value in the lamp used. 

JAMES ASHWORTH, 


Livingstone, Alberta, Canada. Mining Engineer. 


Working Three Seams of Coal in a 


Mountainous District 


EGARDING the question of working three overlying 
seams of coal in the Kanawha River district, dis- 
cussed in recent letters in Coal Age, it seems to me 
that particular interest attaches to the fact that the 
operation is conducted at the foot of a mountain, which 
makes it well to consider the effect of the extraction of 
coal in the mine to start a movement in the strata that 
would destroy the alignment of the shaft. 

My experience in conducting mining operations in 
mountainous countries leads me to suggest, in this 
case, the sinking of two circular shafts, which would 
overcome any trouble resulting from a movement that 
would throw the shaft out of line. In one instance, 
I recall, such a movemeit in the mountain caused a 
3,000-ton tipple to be thrown 60 ft. out of line when 
the coal was taken out too near to the edge of the 
mountain. However, in that case, no doubt, the great 
thickness of the seams that were being worked had 
much to do with the movement of the strata. One of the 
seams was 20 ft. in thickness and the other eight feet. 

In a mountainous district, the subsidence of the over- 
burden does not take place in uniform stages, as is 
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common in a level country. In most cases, the weight 
of the mountain produces a crushing effect accompanied 
with a movement toward the river. On this account, 
it is always advisable to maintain adequate strength 
in the underground workings, particularly near the base 
of the mountain, especially where shaft. openings are 
employed. As is well known, a circular shaft will with- 
stand a greater pressure, and any lack of alignment is 
more easily remedied than when the shaft has a 
rectangular form. This alone is sufficient for recom- 
mending circular shafts. 

The work of sinking is started where the location 
seems most suitable for the erection of a plant and the 
shipment of the coal. A temporary headframe is erected 
above the proposed shaft and a small steam hoist 
installed for the work of sinking. As quickly as the 
first seam is reached, the work of development in that 
seam is started and carried forward a distance sufficient 
to warrant safety to the sinkers when that work is 
resumed. As a further protection for the sinkers 
engaged in sinking the shaft to No. 2 seam, a movable 
scaffold should be erected in the shaft just below the 
landing at No. 1 seam. 

As shown in the accompanying sketch this scaffold 
is supported by two girders thrown across the shaft, 
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SHOWING GENERAL PLAN AND DETAIL OF STEPPED 
LONGWALL AND SCAFFOLD IN SHAFT 


which in turn support two cross-girders, the entire sys- 
tem thus outlining the two sides and ends of the hoisting 
compartment. The opening is closed by two doors 
hinged to the platform on each side, as indicated in 
the figure. When rock is to be hoisted, the doors are 
opened, but otherwise they are kept closed for the 
protection of the sinkers. The development in No. 1 
seam is continued while sinking the shaft to No. 2 
seam; and, as early as possible, a connection should be 
driven between the two shafts. When the shaft has 
reached the second seam and been sunk a few feet 
be'ow to provide a good sump for drainage, the devel- 
opment in that seam is carried quickly forward in three 
shifts, but further sinking of the shaft is discontinued 
for the time. 

Regarding the method of working these seams, no 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down; but the nature 
of the roof and floor must be considered, which will 
generally prove the determining factor. Let me sug- 
gest, however, that No. 1 seam be worked on a longwall 
stepped plan, as I have indicated in the figure. This 
plan is by no means an experiment. It is one that I 
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used for several years successfully, in mining coal rang- 
ing from two-and-one-quarter to three feet in thick- 
ness and lying at a depth of 1,200 ft. below the surface. 

The advantage of the stepped longwall plan is that 
no large break in the roof can cut off the working places, 
this being prevented by the steps at the working face. 
Success under any kind of longwall work is based on 
keeping the gob clear of timber, which should always be 
drawn to within three rows of the face. Also, all cogs 
and packwalls should be kept close to the face, the 
latter being well built. In No. 2 seam I would adopt 
a pillar-and-stall, panel system, -ventilating each panel 
by a separate air split. 

A system that appeals to me as good when working 
under a hard rock roof is that known as the Nelms’ 
advance-retreating system, described in “Mining Meth- 
ods,” page 200, Coal-Mining Library, McGraw-Hill Co. 
The system has advantages in the concentration of work 
and economy of operation it affords. One of the chief 
features of this system is that when drawing pillars 
under a hard roof, too much space is not opened up 
before a cave occurs in the roof, thus avoiding heavy 
roof falls, which are always dangerous. 


DANGER IN DRIVING A ROAD UNDER RIVER WITH 
ONLY THREE FEET OF COVER 


In order to reach the properties beyond the river, in 
no case would I recommend driving a road in No. 1 
seam. Instead, a roadway should be driven under the 
river, in No. 2 seam, and a gravity plane driven up 
from No. 2 to No. 1 seam, at a distance of 300 ft. beyond 
the river. All the coal in No. 1 seam beyond the river 
can then be taken out by this incline, through No. 2 
seam. 

At a suitable time and whenever it is necessary to 
mine more coal to maintain the desired output, the sink- 
ing of both shafts should be continued to No. 3 seam, 
erecting as before a scaffold in the shaft, just below 
No. 2 landing, for the protection of the sinkers. By 
this time, I assume that a permanent tipple has been 
erected over the hoisting shaft, and the hoisting of coal 
is continuous. 

The work of hoisting rock for the sinkers can be 
expedited by attaching a tail rope under the cage, by 
which means the bucket containing rock can be hoisted 
to No. 2 or No. 1 seam at the same time that coal is 
hoisted on the cage from No. 2 seam to the tipple 
landing. The rock thus hoisted can be taken to the 
surface during the night. With proper arrangements 
this can be done without interfering with the hoisting 
of coal from No. 2 seam. 

If gas is encountered in considerable quantity in 
No. 3 seam, air pipes should be carried to connect with 
the return air-course, until the connection with the air 
shaft can be driven. The plan of working No. 2 seam 
can probably be employed to best advantage in No, 3 
seam; namely, a pillar-and-stall panel system. As 
quickly as the development will warrant, I would drive 
an incline up from No. 3 seam to No. 2 seam and 
take out all the coal mined in the three seams by 
hoisting it from the bottom of the shaft. In that case, 
each seam should be ventilated by its own separate air 
split. 

Por the sake of economy, every effort should be made 
to standardize all equipment, using good cars with 
reliable bearings. One of the hardest problems, in my 
experience was that of attempting to haul coal with a 
cheap car having poor bearings, which kept the track 
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constantly in bad condition. The hoisting shaft should 

be equipped with two cages, and a rotary dump should 

be installed on the surface, for an output of 1,000 tons 

per day of eight hours. V. FRODSHAM. 
New Castle, Colo. 


Defer Judgment of Superintendent 


LTHOUGH I have never had a similar experience to 
that described in the inquiry that appeared in 
Coal Age, Feb. 12, p. 327, the recital of the electrician’s 
failure to secure a change of position from the sub- : 
station of which he had charge, to the work of bonding 
rails in the mine, interested me greatly. 

The story of the request made to the superintendent 
and his abrupt and harsh refusal seems to be told in a 
fair, straightforward manner. However, as suggested 
by Richard Bowen, in commenting on the matter, every 
question has two sides, and the story told by the dis- 
appointed applicant gives his side of the case only. It 
is well, therefore, to defer judgment of the superinten- 
dent’s action until the other side is known. No court of 
equity would pass judgement on a case without first 
hearing both sides of the matter in controversy. 

It appears that the mine electrician considered the 
man at the substation capable of doing the work of 
bonding rails, or he would not have asked him to apply 
for a transfer and report to him in the mine. It can, 
therefore, be assumed that our man was not asking for 
more than he was capable of doing and the superinten- 
dent could not have refused him on the ground of his 
not being competent for the work. Though applicant 
may not have selected the best time for presenting his 
request, we can say that the superintendent could have 
refused the man without all the bluster which he is 
charged with making. 

One cannot but wonder how this superintendent, him- 
self, would like to be treated in a similar manner by the 
general manager, when making a like request of that 
official for a change of position where he could earn a 
larger salary. This is a day of discontent among miners 
and many of them are asking for a change of position; 
but when that is granted they are no better satisfied 
than they were before. My experience is that workmen 
who are the more easily dissatisfied with their work and 
want a change are the very ones who show the least 
improvement after the change is granted; but are still 
dissatisfied and want to be moving. 

It is quite common for the younger class of miners to 
have a desire for the higher position and larger salary 
of older men who, through diligent study and applica- 
tion in their earlier vears, have worked themselves from 
the bottom to the top. Younger men are very apt to 
want to slide into such a position for the asking, instead 
of preparing themselves for efficient service by the 
necessary years of study and application. 

No superintendent should be censured too severely for 
using a few old-fashioned cusswords when he is sud- 
denly confronted with an unreasonable and wholly 
unexpected request for a change of position, by a work- 
man who is simply dissatisfied for no particular reason. 
On the other hand, some superintendents are selfish and 
autocratic. Such will fail to recognize the claims of a 
worthy young men who is aspiring for a higher position 
and who has been diligent in fitting himself for better 
work that will give him a greater earning power. 

JOHN ROSE, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 





Carbon Dioxide Produced in Respiration 


OME time ago, if I remember rightly, a writer in 

Coal Age made the statement, which he claimed was 
taken from Mauchline’s “Mine Foremen’s Handbook,” 
that about 15 cu.ft. of carbon dioxide is given off in 
a man’s breath in 24 hours. Is that correct? 


Streater, Ill. STUDENT. 


Both the rate of breathing and the volume of air 
respired by an adult depends chiefly on the exertion 
made by the individual at the time. For example, a 
man at rest (lying down) will breathe about 470 cu.in. 
of air per minute. The same man, when making violent 
exertion, may respire eight times this volume of air, or 
say 130 cu.ft. per hour. 

Again, the percentage of carbon dioxide in the exhaled 
breath likewise varies with the exertion made at the 
time. For example, the air exhaled from the lungs 
of a person at rest contains about 2.6 per cent of 
carbon dioxide, while the percentage of this gas in the 
breath exhaled by a person while performing violent 
exercise may reach 64 per cent. 

Now, assuming that a man performing violent 
exercise exhales 180 cu.ft. of air per hour and that 
this exhaled breath contains 64 per cent of carbon 
dioxide, the volume of that gas produced )by the 
breathing of a man while performing hard work would 
be 180 X 0.065 = 8.45 cu.ft. per hour; or, 24 < 8.45 
== say 200 cu.ft. in 24. hr. 

On the other hand, if the man is at rest and exhales 
each minute 470 cu.in. of air containing 2.6 per cent 
of carbon dioxide, the volume of that gas produced in 
24 hr., under these conditions, would be 24 « 60(470 
xX 0.026) — 1,728 = say 10 cu.ft., or practically 3, 
of the volume of gas produced in violent exercise. 





Maintaining Uniform Output by Proper 
Distribution of Men 


HERE is one feature regarding the successful 

operation of a mine that has often perplexed me, 
and I would like to secure the opinion of Coal Age 
and its practical readers regarding the best policy to 
pursue in the proper distribution of men, with a view 
to maintaining a uniform output of coal. 

It is well known that all portions or sections of a 
mine do not offer the same advantages in respect to 
mining the coal and hauling it to the shaft or slope 
bottom. Neither do all miners have the same productive 
qualities. The efficient mine foreman, realizing the 
importance of maintaining a uniform daily tonnage, 
estimates the number of cars that must come from each 
section of the mine, basing his estimate on the thick- 
ness of the coal, number of places working and the 
character of the men in each section. 

It often happens that,one of the most difficult features 
to arrange is the haulage proposition, which must be 
so planned that the motormen or drivers will not be 


Inquiries of 
General Interest 
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James T. Beard 







required to wait for a full trip of cars. The length 
of haul and the number of cars mined in a shift will 
determine the number of trips to be made in each 
section. All of these matters a good foreman can gen- 
erally arrange with satisfaction. 

Owing to the varying capabilities of miners, the work 
of securing uniformity of output is another difficult 
problem. Naturally, the foreman wants to put the best 
men in places where they can produce the largest 
amount of coal, and he is prone to give less capable 
miners places where the coal is low and harder to mine. 
This may be the better plan to follow though it is 
not clear to my mind but that a more equable distribu- 
tion of the men should be made, by scattering the less 
capable miners around where they could receive the 
assistance of their more capable fellows. 

It is, of course, recognized that the low coal and 
wet places must be worked, as well as the higher coal 
where conditions are more favorable. What do our 
practical mine foremen have to say regarding this 
question of working all miners to the best advan- 
tage? MINE FOREMAN. 

Cleaton, Ky. 





The proposition presented by this correspondent is 
an interesting one and will doubtless bring out many 
opinions based on the experiences of foremen who have 
studied the question of distributing their men with 
fairness and justice to all, while at the same time seek- 
ing to maintain the required daily tonnage of the mine, 
Let us hear from many along this line. 


Substitute for Friction Tape 


ERMIT me to ask, if an electrician has no cable or 
friction tape at hand, but has plenty of old tape 
that has no cement or glue on it, can you name an 
ingredient or composition of ingredients that can be 
purchased at a local hardware or drugstore that would 
serve the purpose when applied to the old tape, until 
a new supply could be obtained. MINE MECHANIC. 
Johnstown, Pa. 





Friction tape is compounded of certain dielectric sub- 
stances, its exact composition not being generally known 
outside of the trade. There are no adhesive articles to 
be purchased for application to the old tape that would 
renew its qualities as an efficient insulator. The original 
tape is a manufactured product, resulting from the 
treatment of a rubber base in a manner designed to give 
it a high resistivity and, at the same time, to increase 
its adhesive qualities. 

The principal dielectric substances are mica, ebonite, 
shellac, India rubber, guttapercha, and paraffin, together 
with a large number of liquid hydrocarbons. We cannot 
recommend any makeshift application to renew the qual- 
ities of the old tape. There should be always kept on 
hand a good supply of tape to avoid that sages pth 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—A tract of coal land consists of 2,000 acres, 
with the coal seam 400 ft. below the surface. The 
seam is five feet thick and underlaid with three feet 
of fireclay and four feet of sandstone. Over the coal 
is five feet of slate and above the slate are sandstone 
and shale measures. The seam is known to give off 
gas. How would you proceed to open and develop the 
property for an output of 1,500 tons per day of eight 
hours? 

Ans.—Since it is not stated in the question what the 
inclination of the seam is, we may assume that the 
coal lies practically level. Having selected a suitable 
location as nearly central in the property as possible 
and affording good shipping facilities, two shafts should 
be sunk at a distance of not less than 100 yd. apart. 
When the shafts have reached the coal a good sump 
should be sunk at the bottom of each and the seam 
opened out by driving the main headings four abreast, 
in each direction, say north and south, from the hoist- 
ing shaft. As quickly as possible connection should 
be made betwen the two shafts. 

When the main headings have reached a distance of, 
say 50 yd. from the shaft, cross-entries should be 
started and driven three abreast to the right and left. 
respectively, of the main headings. As the cross-entries 
are advanced, butt headings are driven in pairs to the 
right and left of the cross-entries. The first pair of 
butts is started at a distance of, say 200 ft. from the 
main heading, which will provide for 50-ft. barrier 
pillars flanking the main headings and leave 150 ft. 
of solid coal on each side to form the first panels. 
Succeeding pairs of butts are driven on 190-ft. centers, 
leaving 150 ft. of solid coal between them. 

As the main headings are advanced, cross-entries 
are driven three abreast to the right and left, at 
distances apart that will leave 100 yd. of solid coal 
between each respective pair of cross-entries. In this 
manner, the work is laid out in panels, from each of 
which the coal is extracted separately in regular order. 

If possible and practicable, the extraction of the sey- 
eral panels should be performed on the retreating 
order. If this is not practicable, owing to the demand 
for coal or an inadequate capital making it necessary 
for early returns on the investment, the extraction of 
coal can be commenced as quickly as a panel is formed, 
by starting at the inby end of the panel, or midway 
between two pairs of cross-entries, and taking out the 
coal on the retreating plan, being careful to break the 
roof and allow it to settle on the waste as the coal is 
taken out. 

The main headings being driven four abreast. while 
the cross-entries are driven three abreast and the butt 
headings in pairs, will provide separate return airways 
for each side of the mine and for each panel. Haulage 
should be performed on the intake air and air bridges 
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constructed at the mouth of each set of cross-entries 
and at the mouth of each panel. 


Ques.—State briefly how the several mine gases may 
be detected. In what proportion in the air are they 
fatal to life and in what proportion do they extinguish 
light? 

Ans.—The presence of methane or marsh gas is indi- 
cated by the flame cap observed in the safety lamp, the 
height of the cap being an index of the percentage of 
gas present. This gas is not poisonous and when mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of pure air can be breathed 
with impunity, the fatal percentage of the gas depending 
on the resulting depletion of the oxygen of the diluted 
air. About 30 per cent of methane present in otherwise 
normal air will extinguish the flame of a lamp burning 
a non-volatile oil. 

Carbon monoxide is a poisonous gas and is detected 
by the effect produced on small animals such as caged 
birds and mice. One-half of one per cent of this gas 
present in air breathed a considerable time will produce 
death and larger percentages are instantiy fatal. The 
gas being inflammable is not extinctive of flame. 

Carbon dioxide is detected by the dim burning of 
lamps or their complete extinction when about 14 per 
cent of the gas is present in the air surrounding the 
lamp. While this percentage of carbon dioxide in other- 
wise normal air may not prove fatal to a strong, healthy 
man, unless breathed a long time, it is never safe to 
remain where an ordinary lamp will not burn. 


Ques.—What is meant by the term horsepower? 

Ans.—The term “horsepower” is an arbitrary -meas- 
ure of the power required to perform any given work. 
The value of a horsepower is the power that will per- 
form 33,000 units of work in a minute. In other words, 
a horsepower is the power required to lift 33,000 Ib. 
through a vertical height of one foot in one minute, 
or 33 lb. through a vertical height of 1,000 ft. in one 
minute, etc.; the product of the weight lifted (lb.) and 
the vertical height (ft.) being always 33,000 ft.-lb. 


Ques.—From what cause is one explosive stronger 
than another? 

Ans.—The rapidity of combustion is the chief factor 
in the strength of a deflagrating explosive. Jn this 
class of explosives the combustion is transmitted from 
one particle to another by the comparatively slow proc- 
ess of ignition of each particle by contact with another 
particle that is burning. In that case, as for example 
with black powder, the strength of the powder depends 
on the fineness of the grain, the combustion being 
transmitted more rapidly in a powder of finer grain than 
in one of coarser grain. 

On the other hand, detonating explosives, such as 
dynamite, obtain their great strength by reason of the 
ignition being communicated almost instantly through- 
out the mass, by means of a vibratory shock, the action 
being known as “detonation” and the entire mass explod- 
ing in an instant, as it were. 
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Many Mines in Alabama Strike for More Pay and 
Seek for Union Recognition 


Daymen in Domestic-Fuel Mines Strike for Dollar a Day In- 
crease and Are Offered 69c.—Try to Work Union Men Into 
Conferences with Managers as “‘Representatives of Miners’ 


vision which means the opening wedge for union 

recognition. They agree to the operators’ propo- 
sition that “if any difference arises between an em- 
ployee and the employer in or about the mines an 
attempt shall be made to adjust it with the boss by the 
person or persons affected. If no adjustment is reached, 
the question shall be referred to the mine foreman and 
mine committee. If they fail to agree it shall be taken 
up with the mine superintendent by the mine com- 
mittee.” 

But here they part. The mine worker wants “a repre- 
sentative of the miners” to take up the question with the 
mine manager, while the operators, knowing that the 
representative of the miners will be a delegate of the 
United Mine Workers of America, would substitute the 
mine committee for that representative. Otherwise the 
operators and mine workers agree on the clause relat- 
ing to the settlement of grievances. The manager and 
the other party—committee or representative—failing 
to make an adjustment, shall name a third party, ‘‘whose 
decision shall be rendered in five days and shall be final 
and binding on both parties.” The difference seems 
small but it is in reality an important matter, for the 
entrance of the labor agitator as representative bodes 
nothing but trouble. 

Another point about which the operators and mine 
workers disagree is the increase in wages to be given 
under the decision of the Bituminous Coal Commission. 
The operators would give an advance of 20 per cent to 
day laborers and monthly men as against $1 a day asked 
by the miners. Both factions assert that they are 
following their interpretation of the proposals of the 
commission appointed by the President, a commission 
before which the Alabama operators failed to appear. 
The operators quote this paragraph on page 38 of the 
report of the commission: 

“We direct that this increase be apportioned between 
the different groups of workers and classes of work 
along the following lines: That tonnage rates, pick and 
machine, be increased 84c.; that rates for all yardage, 
deadwork, narrow work and room turning be advanced 
20 per cent; that the compensation of daymen be ad- 
vanced also 20 per cent. All these advances to apply 
to the rates prevailing on Oct. 30, 1919.” 

The union leaders refer them to paragraph F of the 
“award”: “That all day labor and monthly men (the 
advance to monthly men to be based on the average of 
the usual number of days they are required to work in 
a month), except trappers and other boys, be advanced 
$1 per day. Trappers and boys receiving less than men’s 
wages shall be advanced 53c. per day.” ° 

The operators accept the rule quoted in the first 
paragraph in both letter and spirit, declaring that $1 
a day increase would not be a 20-per cent advance but 
an increase of over 27 per cent. 

In the fields where the $1 a day increase is granted 
the minimum scale was $5 per day, and in that case a 


A vision mine workers are striking to get a pro- 


20-per cent increase would be equivalent to an advance 
per diem of $1.. However, the minimum wage scale in 
Alabama was $3.44 a day. Thus in Alabama a 20-per 
cent increase would be only 69c. per diem or there- 
abouts. 

J. R. Kennamer, president of the Alabama section of 
the United Mine Workers of America, district No. 20, 
has made public correspondence between himself and 
the members of the commission, in which Rembrandt 
Peale says that he could not commit himself as to the 
manner in which Alabama operators should interpret 
the report of the commission, for they refused to come 
and submit their status with the mine workers. He says 
that for that reason he did not know how the decision of 
the commission would affect them. 

J. P. White states that he believes the men should 
receive $1 a day increase. The operators reply that 
he did not sign the majority report of the commission 
and therefore could not tell what the majority really 
means by the order. Mr. Robinson’s reply also states 
that the miners should receive their dollar a day, but 
the operators claim that Mr. Kennamer’s letter to Mr. 
Robinson was somewhat misleading and they have made 
public a telegrami received from him by the DeBarde- 
leben Coal Co. in which he states that they should work 
out their own plans based on the former adjustment. 

Mr. Kennamer has sent copies of this correspondence 
to the different local unions with the statement that 
they should do whatever they could toward getting the 
$1 a day advance but that they should not attempt to 
coerce the operators by a strike. 

The operators have had further correspondence with 
Mr. Robinson and he again states that the Alabama 
operators and miners must work out their own plans, 
recognizing, however, the fact that a 27-per cent in- 
crease was all that was required of any operation. Both 
sides seem to be standing pat. 

The strike at first was confined to the domestic fields, 
but it rapidly spread to the other fields where the coal 
mined is used for making iron and steel. Three mines 
of an iron company shut down on July 5 and it was 
stated that 3,000 men were out on strike. 

About this difference there have been strikes at 
the Piper and Coleanor mines of the Little Cahaba Coal 
Co.; Garnsey mine of the Galloway Coal Co.; Marvel 
mine of the Roden Coal Co., all in Bibb county, at the 
Boothton mine of the Southern Coal and Coke Co. in 
Shelby county; at the Kellerman mine of the Central 
Coal and Iron Co., the Yolanda mine of the Yolanda 
Coal & Coke Co. and the Davis Creek mine in Tuscaloosa 
County; the South Corona, Corona, Patton, Coal Valley 
and Patton mines in Walker County. 

Some of these mines have not worked for over a 
month, rations to the mine workers being provided by 
the union. Non-union men are still mining a little 
coal at Townly, Corona, Patton, and Coal, Valley op- 
erations of the Corona Coal Co., but most of the men 
are out. 
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Mine Inspectors at Cleveland Convention Discuss 


Standardizing of Safety Regulations 


Papers Presented on History of Mine Inspection, Avoidable Acci- 


dents, Standardization of Electrical Installations and Ventila- 
tion Requirements and the Sealing Off of Abandoned Workings 


By JAMES T. BEARD 


spectors’ Institute of America met in the “Lattice 

Room” on the mezzanine floor of the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, July 13, 1920, with a good 
representation of the different coal-producing states in 
attendance. 

In the absence of the president, Thomas Graham, 
Cumberland, B. C., Canada, the meeting was called to 
order by the secretary, James W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who introduced Jerome Watson, chief mine inspector 
of Ohio, as temporary chairman. By vote of the mem- 
bers present Mr. Watson was made permanent chair- 
man and the business of the organization proceeded 
without further delay. 

The first item on the program was the appointment 
of a committee on membership, and the following were 
named by the chairman: James Sherwood, Kansas; 
W. L. Morgan, Illinois; Miller D. Hay, Oklahoma. The 
committee was instructed to consider at once the large 
number of applications that had been placed in the 
hands of the secretary and report the names for imme- 
diate action of the institute. This was done in order 
that the new members could participate in the work of 
the organization. 

The other committess then named by the chair were 
the following: Committee on Resolutions—William Hol- 
land, Iowa; James T. Beard, New York; John Dunlop, 
Illinois. Auditing Committee—Lot Jenkins, Ohio; Wal- 
ter Waite, Illinois; James Sherwood, Kansas. 


, NHE eleventh annual meeting of the Mine In- 


HISTORY OF INSPECTION IN LAST DECADE 


By vote of the members present Jerome Watson was 
made chairman of the entertainment committee and 
selected Frank P. Corey and Lot Jenkins, both of Ohio, 
to act with him on that committee. This being done 
the session adjourned till 2 p.m. in order to give the 
auditing and entertainment committees an opportunity 
to work. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the reading of 
a paper entitled ““A Decade in the History of Mine In- 
spection,” by James T. Beard, editor for the institute. 
Secretary Paul then read an interesting and valuable 
paper that had been prepared by William C. Kidd, state 
inspector of mines, second district of Illinois. This 
paper declared that avoidable accidents in and about 
mines were largely due to indifference on the part of 
the mine officials whose duty it is to provide the em- 
ployees, as far as possible, with safe working condi- 
tions. An animated discussion followed the reading of 
the paper and a vote of thanks was extended to its 
author. 

The committee on entertainment reported that 
through the courtesy of F. K. Maher, president of the 
Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association, they had com- 
pleted arrangements for an all-day boat ride on the lake, 


and the meeting then adjourned to continue its discus- 
sions the following day on the quiet waters of Lake Erie, 
Although the weather was not as propitious as might 
be wished for the sail that did not hinder the members 
of the institute and their guests from assembling at 
the pier and at 8:15 Wednesday morning the steamer 
“Theodore Roosevelt” swung out into the lake with all 
on board. 


TECHNICAL SESSION ON LAKE ERIE BOAT 


After inspecting the boat in its many quarters and 
listening to an enjoyable musical program rendered by 
the ship’s orchestra the institute withdrew to the 
privacy of the forward cabin on the upper deck, which 
had been reserved for its use. Here the members were 
called to order by Chairman Watson, who announced 
for discussion the first topic on the program, “Stand- 
ardization of Electric Code for Mines.” 

The discussion was opened by Secretary Paul, who 
outlined in a clear manner the need and purpose of 
standardizing an electric code for use in mining. Others 
followed, enlarging on the conditions to be encountered 
in the ‘application of a standard code to their several 
districts, and L. C. Ilsley, engineer in charge of the 
electrical department of the Pittsburgh testing station 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines, explained the work 
that had already been undertaken by the bureau as a 
preliminary to effecting such a standardization in elec- 
trical mining codes. 

Other topics discussed in the sessions on the boat 
were: “Standardization of Inspection Routine” and 
“Standard Requirements for Mine Ventilation.” The 
discussion of the last-named subject culminated in a 
motion instructing the committee on resolutions to 
draft a resolution for presentation to the institute em- 
bodying the conclusions reached. The session was then 
adjourned, to meet the following morning in the quar- 
ters at the hotel. 

The closing session of the institute was called to order . 
at 9:30 a.m. in the “Lattice Room” of the Statler Hotel 
Thursday, July 15, by Chairman Watson, who announced 
for discussion the final topic on the program, ‘‘Methods 
for Sealing Abandoned Workings,” which occupied one 
hour and evoked much interest. 


To BRING MINING CODES CLOSER TOGETHER 


A brief address followed from S,. E. Button, chief of 
the Department,of Mines of Pennsylvania. In a happy 
manner Mr. Button expressed his pleasure at being pres- 
ent and congratulated the institute on the work in which 
it was engaged, emphasizing the need existing that the 
mine inspectors of the different states and provinces 
should thus co-operate. 

The chair then called for the report of the committee 
on resolutions, and William E. Holland, state mine 
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inspector, first district, Iowa, chairman of the commit- 
tee, responded and presented the following: 

Resolved, that the Federal Bureau of Mines prepare 
an outline of standardization for such mine matters as 
from their experience and investigations they feel can 
be standardized, ever having in mind the varying con- 
ditions of mining obtaining in the several states en- 
gaged in the mining industry. 

Resolved, that said outline of standardization be sub- 
mitted by the Federal Bureau of Mines to the mining 
department or the mining board in each state, with the 
request that it receive the earnest consideration of the 
men composing that body, so that, as far as practicable, 
they may endeavor to secure the enactment of such laws 
in their respective states as will make effective the 
several requirements, and thereby establish the desired 
uniformity in all laws and methods pertaining to safe 
and economical mining. 

Resolved, that the Mine Inspectors’ Institute protest 
against the discontinuance of the monthly publications 
on mine accidents and Judge Thompson’s “Abstracts of 
Decisions in Law Cases,” realizing their importance 
and the constant demand for them, particularly those 
relating to mine accidents, on the part of state mine 
inspectors, officials of miners’ organizations and lia- 
bility-insurance men. Attorneys and safety engineers re- 
peatedly make requests for Judge Thompson’s bulletins. 

Resolved, that it is the unanimous opinion of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute that the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the ventilation of all mines should be estimated by some 
uniform method and that any such method must be based 
on such essentials as the quality and velocity of the air 
sweeping the working faces and circulating in every 
part of the mine. Be it further resolved, that the 
Federal Bureau of Mines render such scientific aid and 
suggestions that ultimately such methods will be per- 
fected and applied as will be suited to the making of 
such determinations. 

The balloting for officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the choice of the following: For president, Jerome 
Watson; first vice-president, Charles H. Nesbitt; second 
vice-president, W. E. Holland; third vice-president, 
James Sherwood; secretary, James W. Paul; assistant 
secretary, Millar D. Hays; treasurer, Joseph Haskins; 
editor in chief, James T. Beard. By vote of the mem- 
bers present the next annual meeting of the institute 
will be held at Charleston, W. Va., beginning J uly 14, 


1921. 





Machine Men in Indiana Strike Against 
Night Work and About Bottom Coal 


EFUSAL of machine men to cut coal at night has 
resulted in temporary suspension of work in half of 
the mines surrounding Bicknell, Ind. The miners 
declare they would not object to night work for a few 
nights or weeks if they had any assurance of a definite 
time when day work would be resumed. They state 
that it is an effort of. the operators to put them on 
nights permanently. 

Machine men at the Westphalia mine of the Knox 
County Fourth Vein Coal Co. returned to work recently 
after having been out for several days. The controversy 
originated over the bottom-coal question, which has 
caused trouble in some of the mines of the district. 
After some consideration the machine men agreed to go 
back under the terms of the contract. About one 
hundred men were affected. 
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Union Labor Stubbornly Opposes State 


Owned Mine in Indiana 


TUBBORN opposition has developed in the State 

Legislature, which convened in Indianapolis July 
12, to the proposal of Governor James P. Goodrich and 
the state purchasing committee that the state buy a 
coal mine and cars in order that coal may be provided 
at a lower cost to the state institutions than would 
prevail in case the coal were purchased on contract or 
in the open market. So far the chief antagonism has 
been from the coal fields where there is a large union 
labor vote. From present indications the hostility is 
such that the Indiana operators, who are known to 
oppose the proposition, but who have said little, may 
continue to keep their thoughts to themselves. 

The organized labor opposition lies chiefly in the 
fear of unions that the state will either immediately or 
later attempt to operate the mine with convict labor. 
Governor Goodrich is known to favor such a proposi- 
tion. In his statement to the Legislature the Governor 
deals with the cost of mining coal under private owner- 
ship and the relatively low cost which he insists the 
state could operate a mine on. He cites the low cost 
of the manufacture of various articles in the state 
penal institutions to prove the state might operate a 
mine below average costs. 

Organized labor is searching for the “joker” in the 
plan. At a meeting held the second day of the session 
in the office of Charles Fox, president of the Indiana 
Federation of Labor, and attended by representatives 
of the different state labor organizations, a resolution 
was passed in which it was stated that labor would be 
in favor of a state-owned coal mine provided only 
union labor would be employed in the mine and that 
the mine were operated under the same contract which 
is entered into with the Indiana coal operators and 
miners. . 

Power to order 100-per cent railroad car service for 
mines supplying state institutions with coal would be 
conferred on the State Public Service Commission by 
a bill passed July 14 by the House of the Indiana 
General Assembly. The vote was seventy-eight to fif- 
teen after the rules had been suspended by a smaller 
vote. Speaker Jesse Eschbach, preceding the passage 
of the bill, said that the “‘people have about lost patience 
in regard to the coal situation” and that a remedy should 
be brought about at once so that the situation might be 
improved. He further declared: “I am sorry that we 
cannot put every coal mine in the state under the juris- 
diction of some state commission or board. I would 
like to see the coal prices handled the same as the rates 
of the water and light companies.” 


Spadra Miners Want Supply Prices Cut 


HOUGH the strike has not been authorized the 

officials of the United Mine Workers at Fort Smith 
say that the strike of 800 mine workers in the Spadra 
(Ark.) field against alleged profiteering prices for sup- 
plies will not be ended until the condition is relieved. 
The operators say their changes are below cost now, but 
the mine workers feel that the old prices should rule 
regardless of the ability to buy supplies at such figures. 
The officials, who did not authorize the strike, seem, 
however, quite indifferent about the matter and are not 
disposed to counsel the men to return to work. 
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Hard-Coal Operators Meet Lauck’s Statements That 
Miners Are Underpaid and Short-Lived’ 


Mine Workers Make More Than Lauck Has Declared—Budgets Pre- 
sented Are Based on Conditions with Which Mine Workers Are Not 
Confronted—Coal Miners Are Not Subject to Premature Old Age 


By DrEvER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


tors completed the presentation of Exhibit No. 7, in 

reply to Miners’ Exhibit No. 4, which latter ex- 
hibit appeared in full on pages 143-146 in our issue of 
July 8. In their exhibit the operators make a detailed 
analysis of the assertions made in the summary of the 
miners’ exhibit and chal- 
lenge every figure given 
by Mr. Lauck, giving the 
correct figures. 

This exhibit, its anal- 
ysis completed, winds up 
with a quotation from the 
testimony given during 
the cross-examination of 
the mine workers. Mr. 
Warriner, in the course 
of this grilling, had said 
to Mr. Lauck: “TI will pass 
over the summary with 
this question: If the com- 
parison as to annual earn- 
ings, deduced as you have 
deduced it, using one base 
for the anthracite region 
and another for the bitu- ; 
minous region, and if your assumption that 252 days 
were worked in the anthracite mines and 248 in the 
bituminous mines is proved incorrect, the general sum- 
mary of conclusions which you have drawn from these 
figures would naturally fall?” Mr. Lauck answered: 
“Yes, sir If the exhibit can be impaired the 
summary can be impaired.” 

Following this was presented Operators’ Exhibit No. 
8, in reply to Miners’ Exhibit No. 5, “Average Full-Time 
Weekly Earnings in the Anthracite Mines of Pennsy}- 
vania.” In this the operators claim that the test of 
the exhibit is as misleading as the title, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: : 

(1) The data from which the tables are compiled 
were inaccurate and not representative of actual con- 
ditions. (2) The number of cases taken were not 
sufficient to build up reliable averages. (8) The 
method employed in working up the data available was 
incorrect and could only produce erroneous results and 
conclusions. 

In the answer to the miners’ exhibit the operators 
show actual figures from companies producing 50 per 
cent of the output and thereby show how erroneous the 


[: CONTINUING the testimony of July 14 the opera- 








«Previous articles on this commission are ‘Mine Workers Pre- 
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Hoffman shows that it is not general practice 
of life insurance companies to require of an- 
thracite mine workers that they pay a rate 
such as is charged to men in other occupa- 
tions who are sixteen years their senior nor 
is it the practice to issue only endowment in- 
surance to anthracite mine workers. A fairly 


high accident rate in the metal mines com- 
bined with an abnormal death rate from 
tubercular disease in metal mines producing 
siliceous ores is the reason why one company 
quoted by Mr. Lauck classes all miners as 


exceptionally poor risks. 
that their expectation of life is about normal. 





figures are that were presented by the miners. The 
operators’ exhibit shows that the comparison indicated 
in Table I exists. 

The exhibit says that under cross-examination Mr. 
Lauck admitted that the earnings shown in the exhibit 
were hypothetical, but the best that his force could 
secure under the circum- 
stances, and it winds up 
its analysis of the miners’ 
exhibit by saying “In 
view of this admission, 
and in consideration of 
the figures submitted in 
this response, the opera- 
tors claim that the entire 
exhibit is meaningless and 
of no value for the pur- 
poses of determining the 
present controversy.” 

The operators then pre- 
sented their Exhibit No. 
9, in reply to Miners’ Fix- 
hibit No. 6, “Wage Rates 
in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo.” This exhibit points 
out that the rates of wages in the cities just men- 
tioned have no relevancy with regard to the rates in 
the anthracite region, for the cities mentioned are 
remote from the anthracite field and the conditions 
there prevailing are entirely different from those that 
exist in the anthracite field. 


Hoffman proves 


COMPARISONS IGNORE SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


Furthermore the rates with which comparison is 
attempted to be made vary considerably and the seasonal 
character of the industries is not taken into account in 
presenting the figures. This is an important omission, 
as the anthracite industry, with which the others are 
compared, is not a seasonal industry. The following 
eonclusion is given in the exhibit: 

“Tt is therefore respectfully submitted for the several 
reasons noted above that Exhibit No. 6, showing the 
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rates for certain occupations in the large centers 

are not germane to the subject of wages under dis- 
cussion before this commission. They therefore have 
no weight or bearing in this reading and should not be 
considered a factor in the determination of the findings.” 
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In Exhibit No. 10, in reply to Miners’ Exhibit No. 11, 
“A Survey of Costs of Living of Anthracite Mine 
Workers’ Families,” the operators emphasize the fact 
that the mine workers’ figures are based on a study of 
only 371 families, and allege that the data do not form 
a fair basis for judging family expenditure or for con- 
structing a family budget, for the following reasons: 
(1) The figures were gathered in a way that would 
admit of substantial errors which would make the 
results unreliable. (2) The family of 6.5 persons, “‘in- 
cluding boarders,” is not a fair standard unit and is not 
comparable with other standard family units. (3) The 
months of December, January and February, while 
months of heavy expenditure, do not, as claimed, offer 
_a little more than average earning opportunity to 
the miner. 

The exhibit then proceeds to show that if a standard 
family of five had been taken, the budget for practically 
every family would show a surplus instead of a deficit. 


EARNING POWER, Not WAGES, IS CRITERION 


The next exhibit was No. 11 and it contained a reply 
to Miners’ Exhibit No. 12, “The Relationship Between 
Rates of Pay and Earnings and Cost of Living in the 
Anthracite Industry of Pennsylvania.” The main pur- 
pose of this exhibit is to point out that while the mine 
workers show that a 3l-per cent increase is needed to 
bring the pay of the anthracite miner to a parity with 
that of the bituminous miners, by the mine workers’ 
own figures and by other figures that the mine workers 
failed to consider it can be shown than an 18-per cent 
increase would suffice to put the anthracite mine worker 
on a level with the bituminous worker. 

This exhibit shows that instead of the miner not 
receiving sufficient increases for him to keep up with 
the cost of living he has actually received more than 
enough to do so. This is well brought out, for in Mr. 
Lauck’s exhibit he considered only one of the three 
factors entering into the earnings, that of rate of pay, 
whereas the operators show all three factors that should 
be taken into consideration: (1) The rate of pay per 
unit. (2) The time required in producing that unit. 
(3) The number of days worked in the year. The 
exhibit reiterated a number of statements in regard to 
the correctness of the mine workers’ figures, but they 
need not be repeated here. 

During the hearing Mr. Murray made two objections, 
both urging on the commission that the operators were 
endeavoring to introduce testimony of a character that 
the mine workers had been debarred from introducing, 
and this testimony was stricken from the record. Mr. 
Murray stated that the mine workers did not accept the 
operators’ figures as correct, either as to earnings or as 
to days worked, and he requested the commission to 
‘investigate those figures carefully, for until they have 
been proved correct the mine workers’ figures must be 
accepted as being as reliable as those of the operators. 
The commission took this point under advisement. 

The morning session of July 15 opened with the pre- 
sentation of Operators’ Exhibit No. 12, in reply to 
Miners’ Exhibits Nos. 8, 11, 18, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
“Dealing with the Cost of Living and the Living Wage.” 
At the outset of this exhibit the operators presented 
their epitome of the mine workers’ arguments, and, as 
they view them, they are as follows: 

(1) The lowest grade of unskilled workman in every 
industry has a right to a living wage. 
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(2) A living wage is to be arrived at: 

(a) By a study of theoretical family budgets 
which give both quantity and quality of 
commodities necessary for a standard of 
healthy and decent living. 

(b) By predicating these family budgets upon a 
so-called typical American family com- 
posed of man, wife and three children 
under fourteen years of age and supported 
by a single wage earner. 

(c) By translating these commodities both as to 
quality and quantity into prevailing 
prices. 

(3) The principle of a living wage is sanctioned by many 
prominent men and women and by students of 
economics and social problems. 

(4) The living wage can be attained in practice because 
the total amount of production shown in the 1914 
Census of Manufacturers would suffice to supply 
all American families with the quantity of com- 
modities required by the budget. 

(5) Anthracite mine workers have not received in the 
past and are today not receiving such a living 
wage, because the wage rate prior to the war was 
below a living wage and the wage increases have 
not kept pace with the rising cost of living. 

(6) Therefore wage rates of the common unskilled 
workman in the anthracite industry should be 
made $6 per day. 


OPERATORS ANSWER ECONOMIC CLAIMS 


In reply to these arguments it is submitted that: 

(1) The anthracite operators have been and are paying 
living .wages to their employees. 

(2) Due consideration has been given in all wage 
agreements with the mine workers since the 
wage adjustment of Nov. 1, 1902, to conditions 
of living, the maintenance of health and comfort, 
and the general trend of wages in other 
industries. 

(3) The establishment of a wage scale based on the 
budget plan is impracticable, due to individual 
differences in capacities and requirements and 
the necessity for equal compensation for equal 
service. 

(4) However desirable it may be that every worker 
shall be paid a wage commensurate with his 
reasonable needs for the support of himself and 
his family, the value of the services performed 
must ever be an essential factor in the prepara- 
tion of a wage scale. 

(5) Finally, the only fair and practical test of the wage 
status of employees in a given industry is the 
actual facts bearing on them: (a) The general 
prosperity of the employees where the industry 
is the dominating one in the section. (b) The 
financial status of the banks, particularly savings 
banks. (c) The patronage given to places of 
amusement and the time taken for recreation. 
(d) The general evidence of comfort that pre- 
vails among the workers in that industry. 

As far as the general proposition that every industry 
should pay its employees a living wage is concerned 
there is no difference in opinion between the operators 
and the miners. 

The operators show that the arguments presented by 
the mine workers which deal with a living wage and the 
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cost of living should not be granted by the commission 
because: 

(1) The methods employed by the anthracite miners 
in arriving at a so-called living wage are unsound and 
impractical. There is no general agreement in the 
opinions presented by the miners as to what a living 
wage should be. Miners have attempted to determine it 
by a study of budgets which are for localities other than 
the territory in question. They have, it is true, made 
a hasty attempt to obtain figures for the anthracite 
field, but these are extremely inaccurate. The budget 
plan is, however, economically unsound because it gives 
consideration to only one side of the problem, that is 
the miner’s desires, and does not consider his productive 
effort. 


IMPORTANCE OF VALUE OF SERVICE PERFORMED 


(2) The cost of living calculated on the budget plan 
for anthracite mine workers is too high. The figures 
presented by the miners are inaccurate, for, instead of 
forming a subsistence budget, as they claim, they are 
minimum-comfort budgets. At this point the operators 
show that budgets drawn for different parts of the 
country at the same time are higher in some places than 
in others, therefore a standard budget cannot be used. 
At this point Mr. Lauck requested the commission to 
have the Bureau of Labor calculate a budget for the 
anthracite field as had been done for the bituminous 
field. Mr. Warriner replied that the operators entirely 
reject the budget plan. 

(3) No consideration is given in the argument 
offered by the miners to one essential factor in the 
preparation of a wage schedule—that is, the value of the 
service performed. Even the miners’ representatives 
have considered that it would be bad economic law to 
pay a man more than he could produce. Provision, it is 
true, must be made to care for the incompetent, but the 
productive effort of the workman must nevertheless be 
measured and his reward must be adjusted accordingly. 
It appears further that no such wage is to be paid unless 
it is earned and that there are those who are incapable 
of earning a living wage. 

(4) In reality the anthracite operators have been 
and are paying living wages to their employees. A 
group of workers cannot be running behind in expendi- 
tures month by month for so-called necessities and yet 
show every evidence of well-being in their method of 
living, in their dress and in their accumulation of a 
surplus in the savings banks. ‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” 


MEN ARE NotT FED ON ECONOMISTS’ STATISTICS 


The evidence presented in the mine workers’ exhibit 
shows conclusively that the anthracite industry has 
become more and more stabilized, that the opportunity 
offered workmen has grown progressively better, and 
that wages have increased with each new agreement 
with due consideration of living cost, to the maintenance 
of health and comfort, and to the general trend of 
wages in other industries. Observation in the anthra- 
cite region will readily reveal the fact that workmen 
have time for recreation, that they have means to pat- 
ronize places of amusement and that there prevails a 
condition of health and comfort among the workers. 

This condition not only give the true test of a fair 
wage but also effectively contradicts conclusions drawn 
from theoretical, superficial and unreliable data collected 
in a hasty survey and not applicable to the anthracite 
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situation. A fair test of a fair wage is whether it 
works out fairly to both employer and employees.. 


NYSTAGMUS, BEET HAND AND BEET KNEE 


The last exhibit, Operators’ Exhibit No. 13, in reply 
to Miners’ Exhibit No. 26, “Occupational Hazard of 
Anthracite Mines,” while submitted by the operators, 
was prepared under the supervision of Frederick L. 
Hoffman. It begins by referring to the writings of Sir 
Thomas Oliver and Dr. Frank Shufflebotham, of Eng- 
land, and regretting that no reference was made to 
their findings in the mine workers’ exhibit. Unfor- 
tunately the mine workers were only too ready to go to 
Europe to sustain their case whenever it seemed advis- 
able to do so. They introduced the possibility that the 
miners and their co-workers in the United States might 
be affiliated with nystagmus, beet hand and beet knee. 

The exhibit well says that ‘they are practically 
unknown in the mining industry of this country, and 
even miners’ phthisis—a recognized occupational afflic- 
tion [not of coal mining, however.—Editor]—is rarely 
met with in its true form in the anthracite region.” 
Oliver’s statements and those of Shufflebotham are 
germane to American conditions, but there is danger in 
taking Europe into the discussion, for while by so 
doing it may be possible to strengthen a perfectly good 
case against tuberculosis it is equally likely to bring in 
nystagmus, beet hand, beet knee and another disease 
which does not afflict our American coal miner but does 
afflict miners in other countries, namely, hookworm. 


PERHAPS IT Is, BUT THEN PERHAPS IT ISN’T 


The operators’ exhibit well stigmatizes in the mine 
workers’ document such overstatements as “Perhaps no 
industry is so subject to occupational hazards as the coal 
industry.” It does not mean anything as evidence. Put 
the word “perhaps” at the end of the sentence and it 
then, without changing the meaning, makes it perfectly 
clear that the writer of the paragraph was in serious 
doubt himself but trusted that fact would not be 
apparent to the commission. 

Worse yet was the statement “The general mortality 
of the anthracite miner is distinctly above the average 
of all occupied males.” The operators well say of this: 
“There is no evidence in support of this statement, 
which is mere conjecture and guesswork and not a 
statement of fact, which alone is entitled to considera- 
tion. No really qualified comparison has been made 
of the mortality from all causes of anthracite coal 
miners and the corresponding mortality of men in all 
occupations.” 

The most striking hit in the miners’ exhibit on 
“Occupational Hazards of Anthracite Miners” is this: 
“A large and representative life insurance company will 
accept coal miners only if they pay rates for sixteen 
years above their actual age, and even then it will 
permit them to have no cheaper form of policy than a 
20-year endowment; only one occupation is subject to 
more drastic conditions.” 


WHAT BECOMES OF NEW YORK LIFE PRESENTMENT? 


The reply of the mine operators is: “The practice of 
the New York Life Insurance Co., to which the refer- 
ence is made, is not representative of life insurance 
companies at large, and many of the foremost institu- 
tions differ essentially and fundamentally in their treat- 
ment of coal miners as insurance applicants. A much 
more representative company, which transacts a large 
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amount of business in the anthracite region and which 
has insured at the present time a considerable number 
of anthracite miners on the ‘ordinary’ plan, in addition 
to a vast ‘industrial’ business, accepts underground 
miners at ‘medium rates,’ and on the whole-life plan as 
well as on the endowment, which at the age of thirty 
compares with the non-hazardous risk as follows: The 
normal charge of this company is $20.80 per $1,000 of 
insurance, while the medium rating charged to under- 
ground anthracite miners is $25.64, or $4.84 in excess 
of the normal. The difference of sixteen years charged 
by the New York Life Insurance Co. would amount to 
$7.77, and if accepted as evidence of a correspondingly 
high mortality would lead to entirely erroneous con- 
clusions.” 


Does Not SURRENDER SIXTEEN YEARS OF LIFE 


The exhibit continues by quoting a statement of the 
mine workers’ document which reads thus: “While it 
may not be strictly accurate to say that a life insurance 
company regards the miner’s life as sixteen years 
shorter than the life of a person in a safe occupation, 
yet that is what the above rating practically amounts 
to.’ The operators’ exhibit says: “It is respectfully 
submitted that this is a most absurd conclusion, which 
cannot be accepted by anyone familiar with elementary 
vital statistics and is liable to mislead the commission 
in one of its most important conclusions.” 

But still more convincing is the following: “Further- 
more, it requires to be said that the rating in question, 
largely as a matter of convenience, applies to both coal 
and metal miners and to anthracite and bituminous 
miners alike. Life insurance companies cannot go too 
far in refining extra-premium charges in their effort to 
do exact justice to every highly specialized group of 
applicants. Mining risks are, therefore, considered in 
general, but with due regard to local conditions cases 
are frequently adjudicated on their individual merits. 


ANTHRACITE-MINING HAZARDS ON DECREASE 


“But the main point is that metal miners, or men 
working in the deep quartz mines of the West, are sub- 
ject to a decidedly higher respiratory and tubercular 
hazard than men working in coal mines, and the so- 
called miners’ phthisis, or fibroid lung disease, is rarely 
met with among anthracite workers, while relatively 
common in the copper, zinc and lead mines of the West.” 

The exhibit then considers the amazing statement, 
undated and unlocated as to source but credited to a 
report of the Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines: 
“The hazard of (coal) mining is undeniably on the 
increase.” “This statement,” says the exhibit, “separated 
from the text and without precise indication of the 
period for which it is made, is likely to lead to serious 
misunderstanding.” The exhibit points out that Messrs. 
Lauck and Harris terminate their tables in 1916, 
despite the fact that more recent information is obtain- 
able in sources that could not be overlooked. 

Here are the facts: The number of underground 
mine workers in Pennsylvania anthracite mines killed 
in 1915 was 516; in 1916, 474; in 1917, 467, and in 1918, 
442. “It is true,” says the exhibit, “that in 1919 a large 
number were killed, due to the extraordinary accident at 
Baltimore Tunnel No. 2, which was caused by purely 
fortuitous conditions suggestive of more stringent rules 
and regulations in the transportation of explosives 
rather than affecting actual mining operations. 

Perhaps there is another explanation more befitting 
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Messrs. Lauck and Harris and their kind. They seem 
to prefer ancient to modern history. They are prone to 
ask that correctives be applied today for conditions 
which long ago existed. They forget that the wage of 
today should be framed to meet today’s problems and 
not those of many years back. The risk of 1920 might 
reasonably be considered to have some bearing on the 
wage of 1920, but not the risk of years gone by. 

But on the other hand, the admirable efforts of 
the coal companies to promote safety first can hardly 
be considered as of bearing in the matter. The pres- 
ent accident and fatality rate is what really counts, 
and the anthracite mines have a record for fatalities 
which in the coal mines of many other states is un- 
fortunately much exceeded. In the year 1918 the an- 
thracite fatality rate was 3.20 per thousand 2,000- 
hour workers against 4.42 per thousand for Utah; 
4.78 for Colorado; 4.89 for West Virginia; 5.87 for 
Washington and 6.27 for New Mexico. 


HARD-COAL FATALITY RECORD LOWER THAN SoFrT 


The operators’ exhibit quotes these rates and then 
adds: ‘The present fatality rate of the anthracite re- 
gion is even below the corresponding rate for the 
bituminous region of Ohio (3.42) and for the whole 
soft-coal regions of the United States (3.24). It is, 
therefore, quite misleading to imply that anthracite 
mining is today exceptionally hazardous; as a matter 
of fact, present life-insurance practice with regard 
to this class of risks is decidedly more favorable or 
liberal than it was ten or fifteen years ago.” 

The exhibit takes exception also to the statement: 
“The leading causes of death are respiratory diseases 
and industrial accidents,’ declaring that “from such 
data as are known to us the conclusion would seem 
justified that organic heart diseases, for illustration, 
are more frequent among anthracite miners than lobar 
pneumonia.” It meets the statement that “the total 
sickness rate among miners was 8 per cent higher than 
the general rate for white adult males” by stating 
that the report was prepared by two writers for the 
Pennsylvania Social Insurance Commission who were 
advocates of social insurance and who made no original 
investigations but relied on the sickness statistics of 
bituminous miners. 

As meeting the allegation of the mine workers’ ex- 
hibit to the effect that the non-fatal injuries chiefly 
resulted in a disability to arms and legs, with con- 
sequent inability to resume work on recovery, “the 
only statistics on the subject,” say the authors of 
the operators’ exhibit, “are those obtained in the statis- 
tical analysis of workmen’s compensation insurance 
for the period 1916-1918 compiled by the Insurance 


Department of the Commonwealth.” 


These statistics, unfortunately, entirely omit anthra- 
cite mining in the tabulation of accidents causing fatal 
and major permanent injuries. It may therefore be 
assumed that if the experience had been sufficiently 
suggestive of serious conditions inherent in the in- 
dustry it would not have been excluded in a report 
which represents the most painstaking investigation 
ever made in this or any other state.” 

The mine workers in their exhibit quote the Penn- 
sylvania State Commission on Old-Age Pensions to the 
effect that “miners age prematurely.” The operators 
respond that “this statement also is mere conjecture 
and easily contradicted by an appeal to such facts as 
are available at the present time. Neither the said 
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commission nor any other authority, however, has made 
a thorough inquiry into all the facts which require to 
be taken into account. 

“It is an erroneous conclusion to assume that miners 
do not attain to old age, and, as shown elsewhere in 
the miners’ exhibit, the proportion of all miners at- 
taining to old age, or say 65 years and over, is not 
below but apparently above the normal for all occupa- 
tions. In the experience of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., as shown in one of the tables of the 
mine workers’ exhibit, this proportion was 23.3 per 
cent, but it is somewhat doubtful whether the term 
“miner” was not made to include persons who for- 
merly had been following mining but at death were 
engaged in some other occupation. For all occupa- 
tions, as shown by another table on the same page, 
this proportion was 20.3 per cent. 

“In the corresponding experience of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America the proportion was 13.4 per 
cent. All insurance experience is subject to the restric- 
tion that everything depends upon the age distribution 
of the insured population. 


LIFE EXPECTATION OF 51 YEARS IS NORMAL 


“The most convincing experience, however, is the 
high average age at death for coal miners in the 
Metropolitan experience, given as 51.3 years, and the 
corresponding figure for the Prudential, which has been 
given as 49.4 years. In any adult population it is 
safe to say that an average age of 51 years is rarely 
exceeded by more than a year or two. 

“Higher average ages are found in old New Eng- 
land communities, where the young have moved away, 
where the birth rate is low, and where otherwise 
exceptional conditions prevail. Much lower average 
ages at death are found in the Southern states where 
in former years conditions injurious to health mate- 
rially diminished normal longevity. But an average 
of 51 years at death may safely be considered evidence 
that the statement made that miners age prematurely 
is contrary to the facts.” 

Reference is made later to the inadequate medico- 
actuarial experience based on the deaths of only 66 
anthracite and 45 bituminous coal miners. On this 
slender foundation it had been stated by the mine work- 
ers’ exhibit “that the anthracite miner has a death rate 
at least 91 per cent higher than the average.” <A 
later reference to this statement in the operators’ ex- 
hibit says: “If this is so it would be interesting to 
have some explanation forthcoming as to why the aver- 
age age at death should be 51.3 years.” 


CERTAIN INDUSTRIES CAN GET NO INSURANCE 


The operators’ exhibit, while denying that the prac- 
tice of the New York Life Insurance Co. of adding 
sixteen years to the age of the applicant for insurance 
is followed by “any other representative insurance 
company transacting business in the anthracite coal 
fields,’ says that “There are numerous occupations 
which are not accepted at all and which are not men- 
tioned in the list that forms part of the mine workers’ 
exhibit, such, for illustration, as high-seas fishermen, 
manufacturers of explosives, aviators, submarine div- 
ers, etc., etc. all of which represent employments 
more hazardous than anthracite mining.” 

The fact that the miners’ exhibit shows that “there 
are some companies that write ordinary insurance for 
miners” and charge only 10 per cent more for miners 
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than for ordinary workers indicates over-emphasis on 
the practice of the New York Life Insurance Co. 

The operators finished the presentation of their case 
in the morning and in the afternoon they cross- 
examined Mr. Dempsey in regard to an exhibit he 
presented as to prices in the upper field. The most 
interesting point that Mr. Warriner brought out in 
this examination was that Mr. Dempsey was strong 
at making mathematical errors. 

Upon the completion of this examination Mr. Demp- 
sey then answered a question asked some time ago 
by Commissioner Connell as to what the miners pro- 
posed to use in place of docking. Mr. Dempsey then 
read a brief on this point, discussing all the matters 
that led up to the conclusion and closing with the 
substitute for docking which the miners have sug- 
gested, which is substantially as follows: 

“We suggest that in the matter of loading dirty coal, 
where it is found that the miner or his laborer has 
deliberately or carelessly loaded an unreasonable 
amount of refuse in the car, he shall be subject to 
such penalty as the colliery grievance committee and 
the mine foreman may jointly agree upon, which de- 
cision shall be final, and that a record of all cars loaded 
by contract miners will be made at the face of the 
working places or at the point where they are taken 
in charge by the company’s representative, this rule 
to apply only where dockage systems are now in effect.” 

The balance of the afternoon was taken up discuss- 
ing this point, and Mr. Huber showed that such a 
system would be nothing but one continued grievance. 
The commission adjourned at 4 p. m. 
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W. L. CONNELL, INDEPENDENT COAL OPERATOR 


Now on the Anthracite Wage Commission and not only now 
but for many years chairman of the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board. Born at Minooka, near Scranton, he has been mayor 
of naires ok and is now president of the Connell Anthracite 
MINN oO. 
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When the .Anthracite Coal Commission met. ox 

duly 16 to hear the cross-examination of the ope:- 
ators, they probably little realized the difficulties to 
be confronted. Before the session ended the commis- 
sion, nettled beyond measure, had been forced into 
declaring that it thought itself capable of doing long 
division without help from the mine workers. 

Mr. Lauck opened with a question insinuating that 
Mr. Warriner had attempted to destroy the mine work- 
ers’ testimony without replacing it with any construc- 
tive information. He intimated in his questions that 
while Mr. Warriner had agreed to the principle of 
a living wage he had not been as clear as might be 
wished in defining what a living wage is. Mr. Warriner 
declared that more than a living wage is now being 
_paid, whereupon Mr. Lauck said, if that were so, why 
had the operators consented to an increase. Mr. Warriner 
replied that an increase in cost of living was always 
conceivable, and the rise in wage was excusable on the 
ground that the advance in wage would act as an as- 
surance to the mine worker that despite such a change 
he would have no occasion for apprehension. 


DOES MINIMUM WAGE STIFLE INITIATIVE? 


Mr. Lauck asked Mr. Warriner if he believed that a 
minimum wage was impractical and unsound for the 
reason that it stifled initiative. Mr. Warriner as- 
sented, whereupon Mr. Lauck pointed out that the oper- 
tors had already granted one of these stultifying min- 
imum wages, namely that of $3.34 per day. Would 
it stifle initiative if it were raised to $6? Mr. Warriner 
replied that it would, seeing that a larger number of 
men than ever would be receiving the minimum wage 
and there would be no incentive when it was no 
longer possible to progress from smaller pay to larger. 

Mr. Lauck questioned Mr. Warriner to know why, 
if the differentials were so important, the operators 
had rendered them less marked by giving flat instead 
of percentage increases in the three wage advances 
since 1914. The answer was easy, Mr. Warriner readily 
explaining that the operators had done it yielding to 
the pressure of the mine workers and not from any 
preference for flat increases. 

Probably the most important discussion took place 
in regard to the table of annual earnings as presented 
by the operators. Both Mr. Murray and Mr. Kennedy 
made stabs at this table. In the first place they tried 
to show that a man would have to work more than 
the 273 days (which the operators themselves had said 
the mines were in operation) if he hoped to earn 
' the average yearly return as specified by the operators. 
They took the concrete example of the laborer and 
showed that he would be required to work 378 days 
at the minimum of $3.34 per eight-hour day to earn 
the $1,264 as shown in the table or, granting that 
the man received the maximum rate of pay for this 
class of labor, which is $3.67, he would have to work 
351 days. 


CERTAIN OF THE MEN WoRK EVERY DAY 


Mr. Warriner readily explained this-by saying that 
this table did not presume to show the hours worked, 
and further that the men had an opportunity to work 
overtime and so made extra pay, and also that this 
class of men worked not only when the breaker ran 
but practically every day of the year. The 273 days of 
breaker operation had nothing to do with their earn- 
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ings, and the table was not based on the 273 days 
worked but on the actual earnings as taken from the 
company pay sheets. 

The mine workers questioned the operators as to 
their statement relative to the deposits at banks in the 
anthracite region. Mr. Lauck declared that it in- 
cluded accounts that could in no way be held to belong 
to the mine workers. This Mr. Warriner conceded, 
stating that the welfare of the banks was a reflection 
of the prosperity of the workers in the region’s chief 
industry. 

Mr. Lauck endeavored to have Mr. Warriner admit 
that the rates for other kinds of labor than mining 
in the anthracite region should not be held of im- 
portance in discussing the continuance of the mining 
rates, because they were so greatly influenced by the 
mining rates, mining being the dominant industry in 
the section. 


ALLENTOWN AND BETHLEHEM Not MINING Towns 


Mr. Warriner pointed out that the rates in Allen- 
town and Bethlehem quoted by the operators in their 
exhibit were no higher than in the anthracite field. 
It could not be claimed that the wages in those towns 
were depressed by the low wages in the anthracite 
field, for they were both entirely removed from the 
coal regions. 

On July 17 the so-called cross examination continued. 
The mine workers pretended to cross-examine but soon 
switched off into argument, the noise in the chamber 
often making it difficult to hear the testimony. The 
mine workers did their utmost to show that the long- 
time workers were subject to great mental strain and 
were liable therefore to brain fag and as a result 
were apt to endanger the lives of other men. Did not 
timber and supply hoists also raise and lower men? 
Did not fan engineers feel every moment the impres- 
sive burden of their duties to the men underground 
as they leaned back in their chairs and watched the 
progress—of the hands of the clock? 


HAZARDOUS AND EXCITING AS KEEPING SHEEP 


Mr. Warriner declared that if the fan stopped the 
men would note the stoppage of the air and leave 
the mine. He added that the fan men had little or 
nothing to do. They could not adjust machinery if 
it quit running; their duty was simply to keep watch 
over the machinery, prevent accidents and notify the 
engineer if the machinery did not run smoothly. 

The questioning turned to union recognition, the mine 
workers asserting that the union members had for 
eighteen years given their money to benfit the non- 
union men and were entitled now to the support of 
all anthracite workers. To that end the union men 
believed that the right to the check-off should be 
conceded. Mr. Warriner said that the operators did 
not object to the union and believed it may have done 
some good, but they did not:feel that one union 
should be recognized to the exclusion of all others nor 
that men should be compelled to join against their good 
will. The operators recognized collective bargaining 
but did not regard the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica as sole representatives of their workmen in their 
mines. 

Marly last week the mine workers presented their 
fnal argument, being followed by the operators. 
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Mine, Shut Down Over Sunday, Explodes 
When Power Is Turned On 


Shutting Down the Fan Appears to Have Allowed 
Gas to Accumulate and Explosion Followed the Turn- 
ing On of Power—Exact Cause of Ignition Is Unknown 


By DONALD J. BAKER 


Wilkinsburg, 


NE of the most disastrous mine explosions of 
recent years in the Pittsburgh district occurred 
at 3 a. m. Monday, July 19, at the Renton No. 


3 Mine of the Union Collieries Co., located at Renton 
near Unity, Pa. This disaster cost the lives of nine 


men. 
The No. 3 Mine, which employs about six hundred 
men, is operating in the Thick Freeport coal of north- 





ern Allegheny County and is one of the newer develop- 
ments of western Pennsylvania, initial construction of 
the surface plant having been started in 1917. W. R. 
Calverly, formerly general superintendent of mines for 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., at Windber, Pa., 
is general manager of the Union company, which is 
owned by Pittsburgh interests. 

As in many of the younger operations in this dis- 
trict, power is purchased from the West Penn Power 
Co. When this firm notified the operators of the 
Renton mine that the current would be off the high- 
tension lines serving the plant from noon on Saturday, 
July 17, over the following Sunday in order that 
needed repairs might be made, all men were withdrawn 
from the workings. 

While the mine has always been considered a gaseous 
one, it was believed that no great quantity of gas 
would be generated during the time that the fan was 
to be shut down, and that no serious trouble would 


iste 


be encountered in re-establishing the circulation of air 
when the power again became available and the fan 
should be put in operation. 

Consequently when power was restored to the line 
late Sunday evening, the fan was started and the 
night foreman, firebosses and pumpmen entered the 
mine to see that the ventilating system was in proper 
working condition so that the plant might operate on 


Fan House 


While the build- 
ing housing the 
ventilator was 
considerably dam- 
aged, the fan it- 
self escaped un- 
scathed. The 
work of the res- 
cue parties was 
aided greatly by 
early restoration 
of air circulation. 


Monday. It had been decided earlier in the evening 
that the night shift of nearly two hundred men should 
not be.permitted to go below. The inspection force 
had been in the mine but a short time when Mike 
Thomas, a lampman on the surface, received a telephone 
call from John Luteman, the night foreman, informing 
him that circulation had been established and that 
the mine was in working condition. It is said that 
he told Thomas to turn on the power so that the 
pumps might be put in operation, and that Thomas, 
did not consider the order from Luteman as being offi- 
cial, and in consequence refused at first to accede te 
his wishes. Later, however, he was prevailed upon to 
throw in the switch that controlled the underground 
sections. The explosion followed immediately. 

What actually caused the explosion will probably al- 
ways remain a mystery. Officials of the Bureau of 
Mines in charge of the rescue and recovery work think 
it possible that gas generated during the shutdown of 
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the fan over Sunday accumulated in large quantities 
at several points and was ignited when the current 
was turned on by a short circuit on one of the trolley 
lines. It is believed that the roof, which is partic- 
ularly friable, may have come down at some point 
when the mine was not in operation, carrying the 
trolley wire with it and bringing it into contact with 
a rail or other conductor on the floor. While some 





EXPLOSIVE FORCH MOST EVIDENT AT AIRSHAFT 


The headframe over the airshaft was badly wrecked. Note the 
broken sheave wheels at the top of the structure. Rails, timbers 
and girders were thrown up the shaft, among them a 12-in. girder 
that on its descent pierced the roof of the lamphouse, passed 
through a brick sidewalk and buried itself in the ground out- 
side the building. 


dust may have been ignited, the explosion was primarily 
one of gas, as no sign could be observed of a coking 
of the rib such as might be expected if the coal had 
been subjected to a high temperature. 

The men in the mine at the time the gas mixture 
was ignited, all of whom no doubt were instantly killed, 
were John Luteman, aged 45, night foreman; Charles 
Reese, 35, and Edmund Higby, 28, firebosses; Mike 
Koskurd, 40, supply man; Louis Koffer, 32, and Mike 
Matuskenoch, 35, timberman; John Marks, 30; Mike 
Kosta, 40, and Cross DeBlatta, 35, pumpmen. All of 
these nien resided at Renton. Luteman, Higby, Reese 
and Marks leave families. 

Evidence on the surface of the terrific force of the 
expanding wave was, of course, centered around the 
main hoisting and air shafts. No serious damage re- 
sulted to any of the machinery in the fan house, al- 
though the building itself was nearly demolished. The 
structural steel of the headframe over the airshaft was 
badly bent and twisted, while the sheave wheels at 
the top of the structure were broken by rails and 
timbers ejected from the opening. 

Within the main hoisting shaft, which is 517 ft. 
deep, many guides and buntons were ripped loose. One 
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of the cages was demolished, while the other was blown 
upward through its compartment with so much force 
that it became wedged in the top of the headframe. 
None of the plant buildings entirely escaped damage. 
Débris blown out of the airshaft did considerable 
execution. Small pieces of steel, stones and other mis- 
Siles traveling with high velocity broke window panes 
as if bullets had struck them. A 12-in. girder was 
lifted out of the airshaft, in its descent pierced the 
roof of the lamphouse and passed through a brick 
sidewalk to bury itself in the ground outside the 
building. 

Below ground the damage wrought was heavy. Ap- 
parently every section of the mine received the full 
force of the explosion, for brattices, overcasts and 
stoppings were demolished. A 7-ton locomotive at the 
bottom of the main hoisting shaft was overturned and 
several mine cars were piled up in one of the shaft 
compartments. Entrance of rescue crews was made 
difficult by reason of the damage to the cages and it 
was necessary for a time to use improvised buckets 
for lowering the men. 

As soon as news of the disaster reached Pittsburgh 
the Bureau of Mines dispatched a mine-rescue car and 
several trained men to the scene. Other operations in 
the immediate vicinity also placed men at the disposal 
of the Union company. Although the rescue crews 
were completely equipped with breathing apparatus, it 
was impossible for them to proceed any great distance 
from the hottom because of the total wrecking of the 
ventilation system. Members of some of the rescue 
parties were overcome with carbon monoxide and had 
to be breught to the surface to be revived. 

Little toward recovering any of the bodies was ac- 
complished by the rescue crews during the first twenty- 
four hours, it being first necessary to restore the air 
circulation to some extent. Early Tuesday morning 
the bruised and burned remains of Matuskenoch was 
found within 150 ft. of the bottom of the airshaft. 
Several days elapsed before a complete exploration of 
all of the workings had been made and the last body 
had been recovered. 

Much credit is due the Bureau of Mine men as well 
as to the volunteers from other concerns for the rapid- 
ity with which the rescue and recovery work progressed. 
Working for days without sleep, these men often braved 
death in the hope that some of the unfortunates 
might be rescued, although it was early realized that 
small chance existed that any of the men in the mine 
might have survived. From the condition of the recov- 
ered bodies, all of the victims, it is believed, were 
killed instantly. 


Non-Union Men Shot in Williamson Field 
HEN the Freeborn mine of the Portsmouth Solvay 
Coal Co. was attacked on July 23 by persons hid- 
den in the hills on both the Kentucky and West Virginia 
sides of the Tug River two mine workers were wounded, 
and an attempt has been made by the state constabulary 
to track the murderers with bloodhounds. 

The men are said to have been handling coal from the 
mouth of the mine on the Kentucky side of the river 
down toethe railroad tracks in West Virginia. The as- 
sailants were well scattered, there being one party in 
the West Virginia hills and two in Kentucky. The in- 
juries of one of the workmen are not serious, those of 
the other are. Guards are said to have returned the 
fire. Fully 1,000 shots are said to have been fired. 
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Exchange of Price Data on Trial 


Value of Open-Price Bureaus to Coal Industry Un- 
questioned—Hope Expressed That Government 
Will Expedite Favorable Change in Laws 


HE determination of the Department of Justice to 

probe minutely into such interchange of price data 
as may have taken place between members of associa- 
tions of producers of soft coal again has centered 
attention on the scope of the anti-trust statutes. It 
long has been admitted that the anti-trust laws are so 
vague in many particulars as to work a real hardship 
on industry. 

Disinterested economists point out that the coal 
industry just now is suffering a variety of growing 
pains. The relationship of the bituminous coal industry 
to the public is being worked out on a new basis. It is 
pointed out that the coal industry is moving rapidly 
toward an out-and-out classification as a public utility. 
The last thirty years are referred to as the age of 
trusts. The steel industry, the petroleum industry and 
practically all the fundamental industries of the country 
passed into the trust stage many years ago. This was 
not true of the coal industry, but its process of knitting 
together,while retarded, appears now to be in full swing. 

It is admitted that competition has been responsible 
for most of the ills of the coal industry. The reporting 
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of prices on past transactions was an effort to cure 
some of these ills. The effect is admitted to have been 
in the interest of the general public. Whether or not 
the practice came within the technical boundaries of 
the anti-trust laws remains to be threshed out. The 
enthusiasm for submitting price reports naturally dis- 
appears when prices are high and coal in great demand. 
Its benefits to the operator are confined almost entirely 
to periods when the supply is greater than the demand. 
It has been found to be a very effective checkmate to 
the reprehensible practice of certain buyers to beat 
down prices by reporting other purchases at lower prices 
than actually was the case. 

Investments in coal-producing companies became 
really attractive for the first time during the war. 
During that time the Government actually encouraged 
consolidation of interests so as to make for economies 
and greater production. This tendency to consolidate is 
continuing, but the extent to which this consolidation 
has gone is not generally appreciated. 

In view of the changed conditions surrounding the 
coal industry, the activities of the Department of 
Justice are welcomed in certain quarters in the belief 
that uncertainty will be eliminated and that certain 
economic truths will be brought out so clearly as to 
make possible changes in existing law which will 
expedite the building up of a coal industry, with due 
regard to the best principle of efficiency and conservation. 





Shipments of Lake Coal by Originating Districts 


TATISTICS of the movement of Lake coal to the 

end of June have recently been compiled by H. M. 
Griggs, manager of the Lake Erie Ore and Coal Ex- 
change, showing by originating railroads and by ports 
the record for this year compared with 1919 and 1918. 
Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, Fairport, Erie and Ash- 
tabula have this year made a very poor showing com- 
pared with either of the two preceding years. The 
mines on the Hocking Valley, Toledo & Ohio Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Erie and New York 
Central railroads supply these ports and it has been 
the failure of shipments from these mines that has 
been largely responsible for the low rate of movement 
of Lake coal this year. 

Through Huron, Lorain and Conneaut, the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, and Bessemer & Lake 
Erie railroads have about equaled their records of 
1918 and in the instance of Conneaut exceeded the dump- 
ings of the record year of 1919. 

These official figures show 2,069,546 net tons of cargo 
coal dumped in June of this year, compared with 4,098,- 
828 tons in June, 1919, and 3,363,566 tons in June, 





1918. This year to the end of June the tonnage of 
cargo coal was 3,566,850, as against 8,812,862 tons in . 
1919 and 7,266,258 tons in 1918, 

In his testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently Mr. Groverman, representing the 
operators of Lake docks, stated that the supply for 
the American Northwest via the Lakes had been con- 
tracted from sixty-one mines on six railroads in five . 
states. The total quantity of bituminous coal under 
contract by these interests this season is understood 
to be about 18,550,000 net tons, of which approximately 
7,250,000 tons is to come from mines owned by or 
affiliated with the dock operators, and the remaining 
6,300,000 tons has been contracted with producers who 
have no dock interests. The largest dock interests 
that are known to have mine connections are M. A. 
Hanna, Northwestern Fuel Co. (affiliated with the Con- 
solidation Coal Co.), Pittsburgh Coal Co., Berwind 
Fuel Co. (affiliated with the Berwind-White Coal Min- 
ing Co.), Superior Coal & Dock Co., Northern Coal 
& Dock Co., Pittsburgh & Ashland Coal & Dock Co., 
Clarkson Coal & Dock Co., Carnegie Coal & Dock Co. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL LOADED INTO VESSELS AT LAKE PORTS AS DUMPED BY DOCKS 
For Season to End of June, in Net Tons 




















= ——— 1920 1919 — 1918 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 

{ Hocking Valley........... eet 430,429 6,306 436,735 1,723,987 51,978) 1,775,965) IN75,775 35,485 1,211,260 
Toledo 4 Toledo & Ohio Central. . 273,447 18,074 291,521 473,666 13,179 486,845 624,499 18,049 642,548 
| Baltimore & Ohio....... 166,456 7,924 174,380 752,545 16,503 769,048 560,702 8,513 569,215 
Sandusky. Perms yh ania inh sedate 205,543 3,791 209,334 534,094 15,655 549,749 705,597 17,839 723,436 
Huron... Wheeling & Lake Erie...... ee 538,335 39,157 577,492 697,994 22,451 720,445 632,013 23,522 655,535 
BOPAIT.: A508 Baltimore é& Ohiok ...2eeh 25 ok) ts Gh 746,049 71,306 817,355 1,208,862 59,492 1,268,354 786,221 24,317 810,538 
eh Pennsylvanian tenn ie Bic ccter ats tee 85,741 26,972 1 i ie: 873,302 98,013 971,315 683,277 95,490 778,767 
io eat Le tala POLIC Fc etter as Sin ode ee awa Ree @..730 \.O. are 70,754 2,481 73,235 234,425 7,129 241,554 
Fairport ; Balémmore, GiONI0- wee ose. os ooo Fs Eien 16,692 12,954 29,646 363 13.875 14,238 
Ashtabul: News vork Cetitralae:. 22. ss.s>. leases 204,936 59,783 264,719 761,279 48,078 809,357 511,705 65,569 577,275 
ott caer a Peartay atin d: Preeti lis: citar 80,162 30,208 210,370 764,811 30,170 794,981 403,541 24,387 427,928 
Conneaut...... Bessemer & Lake Erie..............).. 709,702 14,033 723,735 534,607 l,799 536,362 713,350 11,865 725,215 
Eri { Pennsylvania—West.................. 17,243 932 18,175 300,502 14,055 314,557 179,580 10,792 190,372 
BS Sstowrere ion oy: Pennsylvatia-—Pasu. .cc + tess. bes oes 8,807 26,096 34,903 99,767 4,876 104,643 55,209 1,506 56,715 
3,566,850 304,582 3,871,432 8,812,862 391,640 9,204,502 7,266,258 358,338 7,624,596 


Totals co, ie. pe eie ee en, Bice eee et a OR (BN na 
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Coal Consumed by Electric. Power Plants, 
January-April, 1920 


LECTRIC power produced in the United States 

during January, February, March, and April, 1920, 
according to statistics issued by the Geological Sur- 
vey, required the combustion of coal in net tons is in- 
dicated by states in the following table: 














January February March April 

PSL ty oleate racer 29,211 - 17,654 17,819 16,950 
ASG M sei p20 Moyes 198 317 271 297 
ATEATIBAW 5 acirb o.s Scie ote 8,675 7,654 8,910 8,095 
MUON ct otis oe aes 0 0 0 
Conta Guar ssn. eats 43,406 39,154 40,545 36,510 
WOAnHECtICUL. 0c. ce te se 75,529 66,497 65,601 51,280 
Dea warkee. os aseei- a 9,139 9,834 10,214 10,254 
District of Columbia....... 23,237 21,104 22,171 18,850 

ROPIGIA SRE APs s. Rraehes cite 64 2,333 7342 2,42 2,204 
(etsy at y SP Seo eee 19,556 10,875 10,268 11,856 
TAQHORE SG oo ehie en ee ah eee 150 60 150 50 
TUROG se en giterieden 2 So be 411,574 384,031 385,716 358,226 
1s FOTN cop ih een a 197,258 184,096 182,537 172,966 
Towaieveeicn, viesk Sab ee 3,723 89,814 91,063 80,458 
NRSEBAS cE ON vies eid 3s ° 39,710 36,950 36,422 34,617 
Kentucky: t@unsn. sande: 43,181 39,521 40,127 38,981 
OUT TSIAT Bete beet tote vo as) ai"es 5 7,589 11,855 12,073 10,665 
Maine aceon ae he 8,410 523 813 389 
Warola rid Sai eetake clan nee 39,552 34,251 30,391 24,264 
Massachusetts............ 176,514 151,496 142,034 126,161 
Miohigarmsgnes: Seoul uch). =. 180,157 165,425 169,088 134,759 
PUITINGSUUE Peete vate sit he 64,060 56,206 44,144 27,143 
Mississippicet, oc) oe: 14,028 12,887 13,627 10,124 
INTIBROURL pet cha. bei ays «6-573 91,538 2,867 102,429 96,211 
Mobntannteaeet: acts. Se: 4,551 4,353 4,276 3,918 
Nebrasks 6.59.06 toa. > 37,926 38,939 36,279 34,179 
INGVAGRM Teen Tost tees 247 232 248 229 
New Hampshire........... 6,768 5,780 3,645 3,284 
INMGWHOCTEOY Stoo es tre 156,280 129,816 134,991 128,338 
Now Mexicodeiafods 5.5.00 4,788 4,278 4,675 4,715 
INGWax GE: trite <5 77 shes 480,297 411,500 402,866 348,643 
North Carolinas; 25: =...... 21,612 18,609 0,271 19,013 
North Dakota........-... 19,362 16,007 14,266 12,812 
CI Se ee eee eo olkes we 400,731 361,998 373,329 349,274 
Ok ahOmasacwrmen Psa i6 3 t6 - 8,413 8,889 9,573 8,694 
CFecOnee weet ee kT fe. te 1 197 635 200 
Pennylvanis....:..5.-:-.. 527,198 489,055 502,727 452,623 
Rhode Island sy. 53. .°.-2. 35,196 32,624 28,675 25,540 
South Carolina........... 11,649 9,630 11,202 9,347 
South Dakota... .2...65- ,827 7,645 6,522 5,523 
MeNWeHeee Pree ee aces ok 24,216 22,486 23,953 23,524 
PEE a Bean PIMC cen OS. cs retusa,» 48,076 46,283 22,820 20,089 
LT UCHR. Lene s poled vee 3 15 40 70 
(Menioont. ce tee atu. « SeA.. 1,748 2,250 44] 261 
WAERINIR Nee oe hac hele ae 43,269 37,585 33,737 31,746 
Washington #t.22b.. ..0. 3,348 2722 3,23 3,837 
Wrete VITgiias, «os sos! 107,133 98,089 106,963 99,359 
Wiseonsiitss when. uo... 77,051 76,734 83,187 68,316 
Wervourtinge... 8-05 Sey. 5 5. Wins 13,718 13,516 13,380 11,249 

Rinha eet ee 1c. my 3,020,329 3,277,645 3,270,767 2,936,087 





Urges Careful Leading and Direct Billing 
To Expedite Coal Production 


TRESSING the necessity for co-operation in bring- 
S ing about more efficient operation of the railroads, 
Jonas Waffle, secretary of the Indiana Coal Trade 
Bureau, has sent to members a notice embodying the 
following suggestions: 

Approximately 200,000 cars of bituminous coal are loaded 
in the United States each week. If the loading of these 
cars is increased an average of 1,000 pounds per car, a total 
of 100,000 tons weekly, or 5,200,000 tons annually, additional 
production can be accomplished with the same number of 
cars. Mine managers and superintendents should give this 
problem their undivided attention. Personal supervision of 
the loading of cars at the mines will result in a substantial 
increase in production. 

Reconsignments slow up the operation of the railroads by 
reason of extra switching and additional car mileage and 
accordingly reduce the available supply of cars. You are 
urged, therefore, to bill all coal from the mines to the ulti- 
mate consignee or dealer. Direct billing will enable carriers 
to utilize the most available routes in movement to destina- 
tion, which they cannot do on reconsigned cars. 

As far as practicable, producers should sell their coal in 
the territory which normally depends upon their field for its 
fuel requirements. Shipping of coal to distant points, in- 
volving hauls through other coal fields, should be discour- 
aged. The importance of this recommendation is well illus- 
trated by the results obtained from the zoning system in 
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effect under the Fuel Administration. It is admitted by all 
well-informed coal men that the zoning system “saved the 
day” during the war, as hundreds of thousands of car miles 
were saved under that plan. This suggestion, if conscien- 
tiously followed in all fields, will furnish each district or 
zone with the coal it requires and will result in an enormous 
saving in car miles and a corresponding increase in the sup- 
ply of cars at the mines. 

Shipping clerks should be furnished with a list of the 
cars at the mines in the order in which they stand on the 
mine tracks, and in billing cars for various consignees or 
for various destinations or for movement via various routes, 
shipping clerks should select the cars so as to reduce to the 
minimum the amount of switching necessary to be per- 
formed by the railroad serving the mine. 

While the responsibility for the transportation of coal 
rests primarily with the carriers, nevertheless it is the duty 
of producers of coal to do their part in the saving of trans- 
portation and we cannot urge upon you too strongly the 
necessity for your fullest co-operation. 


Warrants Issued Against 35 Coal Concerns 
Charge Violation of Lever Act 


HARGING a violation of the Lever Act in that 

excessive prices were exacted L. H. Kelly, District 
Attorney for the Southern District of West Virginia, 
had warrants issued Saturday, July 17, against thirty- 
five coal companies operating in southern West Virginia, 
and their principal officers. 

Coincident with the issuance of the warrants the 
following statement was made by Joseph N. Kenna, 
Assistant United States Attorney: “The warrants 
which have been obtained today for violation of the 
Lever Act in the sale of coal in this district were taken 
under direct instructions from the Department of Jus- 
tice. The investigation of the coal situation is being car- 
ried forward and additional warrants may be expected 
at any time that further results of the investigation are 
deemed to justify them.” 

What constitutes a fair price for coal has not so far 
been stated by the District Attorney, although some 
time ago producers made an effort to learn from the 
above-named official what he considered a fair price so 
that they might be within the realm of safety. There- 
fore what constitutes a legal price and what constitutes 
an illegal price is considered rather vague. The war- 
rants merely accuse the defendants of unlawfully mak- 
ing an unjust and unreasonable charge in handling and 
dealing in a necessary, to with, coal. 


COMPANIES SERVED WITH WARRANTS 


Warrants against the following coal companies were 
issued: 

Clifton Coal Mining Co., Columbia Coal Co., Ivy 
Branch Coal Co., Anchor Coal Co., Ashford Coal & 
Coke Co., New Export Coal Co., Superior Thacker Coal 
Co., Black Betsy Consolidated Coal Co., Eagle Byprod- 
ucts Coal Co., Blue Ridge Fuel Co., Royal Block Coal 
Co., Aldridge Coal Co., Colcord Coal Co., Hackett Coal 
Co., French Coal Mining Co., Lewis Coal Co., West 
Virginia Coal & Manufacturing Co., Boone County 
Coal Corporation, Draper Coal Co., Camp Black Coal 
Co., P. M. C. Coal Co., Falkner Coal Co., Pan Coal Co., 
The Argyle Coal Co., Cub Fork Coal Co., Bufftalo-Eagle 
Colliery Co., Manbar Coal Co., Peytona Mining Co., 
Rock Bottom Coal Co., Sterling Block Coal Co., West 
Virginia Eagle Coal Co., Charleston Co-Operative Coal 
Co., Mountain Eagle Colliery Co., Barren Creek Coal 
Co. and James R. Branch Coal Co. 4 
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Why Europe Should Not Be 
Denied Our Coal 


No National Policy on Exports Has Been Announced— 
Government Restriction of Exports of Coal 
to Europe Considered Unlikely 


OMPLYING with a request from the President it 

is understood that a report by the interdepart- 
mental economic liaison committee has been sent to the 
White House. The report, it is understood, condemns 
any important curtailment of the exports of coal. The 
report is a confidential one and exact information con- 
cerning its recommendations is not available. Entirely 
apart from the humanitarian side of the situation, it 
is believed that emphasis is placed upon the fact that it 
is to our selfish domestic interest to do all we can to 
prevent an economic collapse in any of the countries of 
Europe, especially those where vast credits have been 
extended. 

Italy requires a minimum of 750,000 tons of coal 
monthly. She has entered into an agreement with Great 
Britain for a portion of that tonnage and has asked 
our State Department to facilitate the obtaining of 
350,000 tons per month in the United States. Italy 
produces practically no coal. Last winter the Italian 
Government was so strict in its supervision of coal that 
it prohibited the use of any coal whatever for heating 
purposes. All coal was reserved for the industries. 
When exchange is taken into consideration it means 
that Italian consumers pay from $100 to $125 per ton 
for American coal. That fact alone is a guarantee that 
it will not be wasted. 

In France the best coal fields were destroyed by the 
Germans. Great Britain has agreed that 45 per cent 
of its coal exports are to go to France and it seems 
probable that France will receive larger supplies from 
Germany. Nevertheless this country must be relied 
upon for a certain amount of coal required in the 
French Republic. 

There are almost as many reasons for furnishing 
Canada with coal as there are for furnishing New 
England an adequate supply, to say nothing of the fact 
that coal to Canada spells wood-pulp and news print. In 
like manner, coal for Cuba spells sugar. 

Denmark produces no coal, but is an important pro- 
ducer of food products. Were Denmark to be cut off 
from American coal it would add materially to the 
unrest in western Europe, because it would mean a 
great curtailment in the amount of butter and other 
dairy products available. Sweden produces 400,000 tons 
of low-grade coal but must have much more than that 
for its industries. Next to the United States, Sweden is 
the largest producer of wood-pulp and paper. American 
consumers are able to secure these much-needed com- 
modities from Sweden only when payment, or part pay- 
ment at least, is made in actual coal. The coal shortage 
is such in Sweden that pulp-wood is being used to fire 
the mills. The Norwegian situation is almost. exactly 
the same as that of Sweden. 

According to advices to the State Department, 
Germany produced coal during the first five months of 
1920 at the rate of 125,000,000 tons annually. When 
France has been furnished her quota of German-mined 
coal there is not enough left to go around in Germany. 
Rationing of industries and of -domestic consumers 
continues. 
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The east coast of South America is only partly 
dependent on the United States for coal, but as it is 
greatly in the interest of every man, woman and child in 
the United States to hold the market which we have 
established in those countries there is great demand 
that our meager exports to South America be not cur- 
tailed further. Despite the demand for British coal 
80,000 tons monthly has been allotted to South America. 


Survey Issues Data on Coal Distribution of 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States 


N RESPONSE to urgent requests the U. S. Geological 

Survey has issued advance statistics of the distribu- 
tion of coal produced in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States during the calendar year 1918. The figures 
are drawn from “Coal in 1918, Part B, Distribution and 
Consumption,” by C. E. Lesher, which is now in press. 

The statistics are based in part upon reports sub- 
mitted to the Geological Survey by the mines, in part 
upon distribution records kept by the district repre- 
sentatives of the Fuel Administration, and in part upon 
statistics obtained from the railroads. 

It must be remembered that during the last three- 
fourths of the year 1918 the zones established by the 
Fuel Administration were in force, a fact which mod- 
ified the distribution of coal produced in these States. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL PRODUCED IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
AND PACIFIC COAST STATES, 1918 IN NET TONS 




















Utah Montana 
and and 
: New Southern Northern Wash- 
Use or destination Mexico Colorado Wyoming Wyoming ington 
Used in home State: 
Sold to local trade not 
Shipped ashitecacpra ayes 39,000 436,000 119,000 256,000 74,000 
Used at mines for steam 
andi hicaihae saw 46,000 311,000 258,000 266,000 194,000 
Made into coke at mines. 1,108,000 1,080,000 738, 000 08 eae 155,000 
Shipped to points in 
homeistateet.. on... - 217,000 4,519,000 1,987,000 1,512,000 1,088,000 
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Okla omape cya keane 31,000 145,000 =). So. . eee ee 
Oregon erase soda hee Shomer Ad 267,000 1,000 161,000 
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Total shipped to other ' 
States arssnavexeren 79,000 2,791,000 2,777,000 1,389,000 186,000 
Delivered to railroads by 
all-rail routes........ 1,736,000 3,247,000 5,553,000 4,183,000 1,871,000 
Exported by rail....... 74,000 24,000: rinidccbs Siete 20,000 
Shipped to tidewater..... 130; 000s ee 70,0007 2) eee 494,000 
Total production... .. 4,023,000 12,408,000 11,502,000 7,606,000 4,082,000 


Indiana Production Advances Slightly 


RODUCTION of coal at 185 mines in Indiana in the ~ 

week of July 17 is reported as 462,235 net tons, 
as compared with 440,933 net tons the week preceding. 
These mines operated 63.96 per cent of full time, with 
car shortage responsible for 28.67 per cent of time 
lost. Of the two other causes contributing to lack 
of production, mine disability and labor trouble, the 
latter accounted for only 3.51 per cent of time lost. 
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Embargoes Will Force Needed Coal to the 
Northwest and New England 


Interstate Commerce Commission Agrees to Plan of Limited Em- 
bargoes on Markets Other Than Northwest and New England 
—Plan Is That Proposed by the Operators and Railroad Officials 


the transportation of bituminous coal for the North- 

west and for New England will bemade effective in 
the latest orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by a system of limited embargoes. Order No. 10 
of the commission, issued July 20 and effective on and 
after July 26, provides for such a system of embargoes 
on carriers originating Lake coal.—This order is the 
first of the present series in the authorship of which 
the coal operators have collaborated. 

Order No. 10 is, of course, a real priority order. 
Whatever coal is needed for the Northwest must now 
be shipped before any other consignee can be supplied 
with coal from these fields. Compared with Judge 
Lovett’s Priority Order No. 1, of August, 1917, this 
would appear to be less severe. Judge Lovett’s order pro- 
vided that every empty car furnished a mine must be 
loaded for the Lakes. All other business was thus 
technically embargoed by the assignment of the cars 
to the one trade. The order that this season will be 
depended on to accomplish the same purpose will oper- 
ate in much the same manner, with the important ex- 
ception that not all the cars placed at the mines must 
be loaded for the Lakes. Order No. 10 provides that 
after a certain percentage of each day’s loading has 
been billed to the Lakes the remainder may be shipped 
elsewhere. The percentage for each originating field 
is to be determined by H. M. Griggs, manager of the 
Ore and Coal Exchange, who has been appointed a special 
agent of the commission for this purpose. The several 
percentages are subject to change on one day’s notice. 


PROGRAM HAS DIFFICULT FEATURES 


The proper determination of the percentages of the 
loading in each field that must first be consigned to 
the Lakes each day is at once the most difficult and the 
most important feature of the program. It is obvious 
that the portion that is forced to the Lakes must not 
be greater than is absolutely required, by reason of the 
general condition of short supply and urgent demand for 
coal elsewhere, a demand that is largely responsible 
for the shortage in the Lake movement which this 
order is to correct. The proper determination of these 
percentages involves also a knowledge of the number of 
assigned cars in each field, for these are excepted from 
the order, and must involve also an estimate of the 
extent to which shippers will provide coal over and 
above the required amount. It appears that however 
carefully the first figures may be worked out frequent 
changes will be necessary in the earlier stages. 

It is well to reflect that the Lovett order was a 100- 
per cent assigned-car order for the Lakes and that up 
to July 1 of that year (1917) there had been dumped 
at Lake Erie 6,329,600 tons of coal, compared with but 
3,871,432 tons this year in the same period. If from 
about the middle of August to the close of navigation 
in 1917 the percentage of loading from each field was 
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100 for Lake, in order to get a total of less than 27,000,- 
000 tons moved in the season, and if the new order this 
year starts under a handicap of 2,500,000 tons, what 
percentage will be required under Order No. 10 to get 
the desired 30,000,000 tons up the Lakes this season, 
production at the present time being at about the rate 
of 1917? 

Although the plan avoids the use of the term “assigned 
cars” in describing the procedure it is obvious that up 
to the determined amounts the cars supplied each mine 
are actually assigned. The division is made equal and 
in this way the great objection of the coal operators to 
assigned cars—unequal running time—is overcome. In 
effect Order No. 10 operates as did the orders of the 
distribution division of the Fuel Administration to 
the district representatives; as, for instance, when 
Cameron was directed to supply 3,500 cars per week to 
New England, or Hurd and McKinney to increase ship- 
ments to the Lake by 1,000 cars per week. Lacking a 
district representative to whom the shippers are re- 
sponsible recourse has been had to the railroads, which 
are responsible to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Lacking authority over the operators, the oper- 
ators have imposed regulation over themselves through 
the only possible agency. 

The scheme will not work unless the coal is bought. 
The railroads may take definite portions of each day’s 
loading from the mines to either the Lake or Tidewater 
pools, but if the interests at the head of the Lakes or 
in New England cannot agree on terms of purchase, the 
terminal ports will soon become congested and they in 
turn embargoed. It is highly important, therefore, that 
the operator of every mine be approached by buyers 
for the Northwest and for New England and that all 
the coal that will be forced into these markets be bought 
before it reaches the boats. Already there are rumors 
that speculators will attempt to take advantage of the 
situation by buying the coal that is to be forcefully 
diverted to these two markets. 


TEXT OF SERVICE ORDER No. 10 


It appearing in the opinion of the commission that 
because of a shortage of equipment and congestion of 
traffic, aggravated by unfavorable labor conditions which 
continue to exist upon the lines of each and all the common 
carriers by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act within the territory east of the Mississippi River, and 
because of the inability of the said common carriers 
properly and completely to serve the public in the trans- 
portation of coal, an emergency exists which requires 
immediate action; and 

It further appearing that the people in the territory 
comprising the states of Michigan (upper peninsula), 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana and Canada are in a large measure dependent 
upon bituminous coal, which must be transported from 
mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virgina, Virginia and 
Kentucky to the said territory by rail and lake during the 
season of Lake navigation ending about Nov. 1 each year; 
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It further appearing that the rate at which coal has been 
and is now being transported to the said territory by rail 
and lake is not sufficient to meet its requirements or to 
assure peace, health.and welfare to the people thereof, 

It is ordered that until the further order of this com- 
mission (the following railroads) : 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. from coal 
Grafton, W. Va., and Meyersdale, Pa. 

Pennsylvania "Railroad Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Western Lines, from coal mines on main and branch lines west 
of Latrobe, Pa. 

New York Central Rairoad Co. from coal mines in the state 
of Ohio. f 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. from coal mines on and 
east of the line from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Jellico, Tenn. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. 

Hocking Valley Railway Co. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 

West Side Belt Railroad Co. 


mines west of 


Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Brie Railroad Co. 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway Co. 

Montour Railroad Co. 

Monongahela Railway Co. 

Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 

Coal & Coke Railway Co. 

Union Railroad Co. (Pennsylvania). 

Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway Co. 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railway Co. 

Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad Co. 

Long Fork Railway, 
each of which is a common carrier by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to give preference and priority in 
the supply of cars for and in the transportation of bitumi- 
nous coal consigned to the Ore -& Coal Exchange (the 
address of which is Perry Payne Building, Cleveland, Ohio) 
at any Lake Erie port for transshipment by water as a 
part of a pool or pools of lake cargo or bunkerage coal 
at any such port; and to place an embargo on the supply 
of cars for or the movement of all other bituminous coal 
in carloads to any other consignee or destination; 


Provided that this order shall not apply to coal loaded 
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in cars furnished, placed or assigned under any order or 
direction hereinbefore or hereafter entered by the com- 
mission; and provided further that after a producer and 
shipper of bituminous coal served by any of said common 
carriers in the said territories has on any day shipped to 
the said Ore & Coal Exchange at any of the said ports a 
percentage (to be determined and announced for each coal 
producing district by H. M. Griggs, manager of said Ore 
& Coal Exchange, who is hereby designated as an agent 
of the commission therefor) of the total number of cars 
to which the shipper is entitled on the said day, then this 
embargo shall not apply to the said shipper for the re- 
mainder of the said day to ship the remainder of the cars 
to which he is entitled to any consignee and destination he 
may desire, including the said Ore & Coal Exchange and 
the said Lake ports. 

It is. further ordered that bituminous coal in carloads 
consigned to the said Ore & Coal Exchange up to the 
percentage hereinbefore referred to shall not be subject 
to reconsignment except upon a permit and direction 
therefor issued by the said H. M. Griggs, who is hereby 
designated as an agent of the commission therefor, which 
permit and direction shall be issued by him only upon a 
showing that the coal so to be reconsigned will go to a 
Lake pool or pools. 

It is further ordered that the percentages hereinbeties 
referred to shall be subject to change from time to time 
by the said H. M. Griggs upon one day’s notice to the carrier 
or carriers concerned. 

It is further ordered that this order shall be effective on 
and after July 26, 1920, until the further order of. the 
commission. 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order be 
served upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that 
notice of this order be given to the general public by de- 
positing a copy hereof in the office of the secretary of the 
commission at Washington, D. C. 





Senator Calder Starts Coal Investigation 


ONSTRUCTION and building interests are believed 

to be behind the public investigation of the coal 
situation now being conducted in New York City by 
Senator William M. Calder, of Brooklyn. These 
interests are openly opposed to the policy of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in giving preference to 
coal in the use of open-top cars, as expressed in orders 
Nos. 7 and 9. 

This was strikingly brought out by Senator Calder 
in his examination of Mr. Storrow by questions and 
answers designed to show that Order No. 7 had been of 
no assistance to New England in obtaining coal. This 
line of reasoning was satisfactory to both Senator 
Calder and Mr. Storrow, because Mr. Storrow is main- 
taining that the only important obstacle to New England 
getting water-borne coal is foreign exports. 

Mr. Storrow declared that restriction of exports 
should have been put into effect by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before it had issued such a drastic 
order as the open-top order. He added that the “sky- 
rocketing of coal prices” was caused by excessive and 
unrestricted exports of coal. These prices, he said, 
began to go up when exports suddenly doubled in April. 

Mr. Storrow believes that a reasonable restriction of 
coal exports would tend to bring coal prices back to 
normal and put a stop to profiteering, although more 
activity by the Department of Justice also might have 
a good effect. 

At the hearing on Wednesday, July 21, G. F. McGee, 
State Fuel Administrator of Minnesota, said the present 
bituminous situation was due to bad car supply and not 
to the exporting of coal. He said the mines were getting 
only about 35 per cent of the cars needed. Mr. McGee 


said that giving the Northwest priority coal shipments 
would settle the problems there, and that it might not 
be a bad thing to halt coal shipments to Europe for a 
time. 

William H. Groverman, secretary of the Northwestern 
Coal and Dock Operators’ Association, another witness, 
said that he is the author of Order No. 10, issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He declared a coal 
car should be designated and then every car should be 
used in carrying coal. If this is done, he said, we will 
have plenty of coal for the country and for export. Mr. 
Groverman could not see that the placing of an embargo 
on exports was going to solve the problem. 

The fuel requirements of the public utility corpora- 
tions in New York City were rehearsed before the com- 
mittee at its hearing on July 23. John W. Lieb, vice- 
president of the New York Edison Co., stated that about 
5,000,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal were 
consumed annually by the local corporations. At a con-— 
servative estimate, he said, owing to the necessity to 
purchase spot coal, the coal bill of the various corpora- 
tions is running from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 in excess 
of its normal amount. 


Coal for Export Is Now Sold F.O.B. 


EPORTS reaching officials in Washington are to the 

effect that the practice of making sales of coal on 
a cif, basis has practically stopped, because of the 
delays and uncertainties occasioned by embargoes and 
regulations. As a result, it is stated, nearly all export 
coal is being sold f.o.b. at tidewater, leaving to the 
foreign purchasers the burden of the further handling 
of the coal. 
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Bituminous Costs and Realizations in 


Middle Appalachian Field 


Federal Trade Commission Report Gives Data for Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia, Representing 18 Per Cent of U.S. Soft Coal Out- 
put—Average Cost, $1.63 to $3.09; Sales Return, $2.45 to $2.88 Per Ton 


OAL produced in Maryland, West Virginia and 

Virginia represents about 18 per cent of the total 

soft coal of the United States. The Federal 
Trade Commission has just published a report covering 
the costs of production and sales realization from op- 
erations in these states for the year 1918 with com- 
parable figures for a substantial portion of the opera- 
tions for the years 1916 and 1917. This report is No. 6 
of the series of cost reports the commission is pub- 
lishing based on the data collected during the war for 
the Fuel Administration and used as a basis of scien- 
tifically regulating prices. The preceding reports, cov- 
ering the more important bituminous fields in the East 
and Middle West and the anthracite field of Pennsyl- 
vania, have previously been reviewed in Coal Age. All 
operations for which complete reports were received for 
the year 1918 are included in the report and their out- 
put represents about 68 per cent of the total for Mary- 
land, 89 per cent for West Virginia and 77 per cent for 
Virginia. 








COSTS AND SALES REALIZATIONS OF MARYLAND AND 
WEST VIRGINIA IN 1918 


TABLE I. 
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April-June. . tonto etc eed fc SPM oo 2.03 2373 .70 
July-September. . PRE... Th ligo2 =e 32 2.15 7AM 52Yf 
October-December......... 1.66 eis 37 2.38 2.71 SEE) 
Year.. PPS ESO SO. 20m s0.34e6$2013 , $2.72 ie0259 
Production for year, 2- 
895,664 tons. 
Thacker District: 
January-March.........-.. $1. 250) $0527 $0.31 $1283" +$2.91 $1.08 
April-June. . PE wie wl So, .30 “£3 1.84 2.82 .98 
July-September. . as ee Fol 232 .29 1.92 2.64 72 
October-December........ Ae a4 41 .36 2521 2.65 44 
BCORT SEPONE 31% tay pic's oa les $1.30 $0.32 $0.32 $1.94 $2.76 $0 82 
Production for year, 2,- 
879,528 tons. 
Kenova District: 
January-March........... $1.53 $0.23 $0.40 $2.16 $2.94 $0.78 
ADriL-JS UNO, fait a. 32> 2 2 1.63 .18 43 2.24 2.89 .65 
July-September........... WeAd, a .39 2.31 2.76 -45 
October-December. . 2.08 18 .54 2.80 2.89 .09 
Weareeccs tas ees ate « $1.72 $0.18 $0.43 $2.33 $2.87 $0.54 
Production for year, 421,- 
602 tons. 
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For these operations, at which was produced 90,169,- 
992 net tons of coal, the average annual total f.o.b. 
mine cost ranged by districts from $1.63 to $3.09, and 
the average sales realization from $2.45 to $2.88 per 
ton. 

The costs by quarters in 1918 and for the year, by 
districts, together with sales realization and resultant 
margins are contained in the accompanying tables. 
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g a = bs 
2 = © Sa e 
be Ss £ et ra a 
5 & = = By P 
Period (1918) S Z 5 ra oS = 
Logan District: 
January-March........... Sime S022. $0.54 § $1266" $2.86 $1.20 
April-JunGese sacs clenstas 6s" 1.04 met el 1.56 2.69 ole: 
July-September........... als we 9126 30 1.69 2.56 .87 
October-December......... We27 35 SEY) 1.99 Ze Moy! 
SV Cai h facrer: «cca e's siaveiche Sire Sa t0520) $0.59 .'$1.72" $2264 $0492 
Production for year, 8,- 
555,680 tons. 

New River District: 

January-March........ pers 124608 $0. 28> .$0;36'-' $2:10° §$2:95 * $0.85 
April Jnines..95 sos ainsi erut 141 .28 .36 2.05 2.90 85 
July-September........... 1.47 #5) AP) esi le} 2.82 69 
October-December......... 1.58 40 42 2.40 2.84 44 

Year. . $1.48 ~ $0.31 $0837 S/$2:16) ~$2.88)) $0.72 

Production for year, 1 3, - 

257,162 tons. 

Kanawha District: R ; 
January-March........... $1.41 $0.22 $0.32 $1.95 $2.66 $0.71 
AprilaIuneds mower eres Led 2 n23 aN 1.82 2.60 .78 
July-September........... eos Oe .26 1.84 2.60 .76 
October-December......... 1.44 Ae 32 2.07 2.56 .49 

Year.. eshess 66$0525, $0029) -$¥.91 $2.60 $0.69 

Production for year, ioe - 

717,073 tons. 
Putnam County District: 
January-March........... 29° $0545 $0246 — ° $3220) - $2.37 1.83 
April-June. . Le the So hiae ee Le .30 36 2.81 2.86 .05 
July-September. . ee eee ts 2.28 41 .40 3.09 2.90 1.19 
October-December... s 7257,2)..40 .50 .50 3.40 2.87 1.53 
Year. $2.27. $0.40 $0.42 $3.09 $2.76 1$0.33 
Production for. year, v1) re - 
453 tons. 
Mason County District: 
January-March. 7... 0... .. Slate SOL 2r) ws050, $2.31 $7152 wus se! 
April-June Wi iveede ss. os. bert he 72 .29 30 2.36 2.78 42 
July-September........... 1.68 .26 .28 IADB) 2.84 .62 
October-December......... 1.75 41 EY 2.53 2.81 .28 
Wieak Nase tesa tie. s oat oe $1.74 $0.30 $0.31 $2.35 $2.74 $0.39 
Production for year, 104,- 
00 tons. 

No. 10 District :2 
January-March........... Stee SUC 240 $0455, $in92, $2.51 $0.59 
April-yanevesta: cee. 6 1231 523 .30 1.84 2.59 a> 
July-September........... 1237 24 . 28 1.89 2.64 aia 
October-December.....-.... 1.50 LPH; 33 2.10 2.62 .52 

PY CBT seta 5 cA ete ek <e3808 $0.25 $0.30. .$1.93° “$2.59 $0. 66 


Production for year, 4- 
421,647 tons. 
Fairmont District: 











January-March........... c1a40ien $0,272" $0.37... $2.04: $2°69 $0. 65 
Aprileyunet,225.cceeeias. > 1.26 25 33 1.84 2.66 . 82 
July-September....... Pee 32 25 ail 1.88 hay) 64 
October-December 1.43 31 ey Zari 51 40 

Year: 213%) wee$i.35 $0:27 $0.34 $1.96 $2.59 $0.63 


Production for year, iis 
427,803 tons. 
Pittsburgh Seam District: 


January-March........... io 2eee SOL Ze $0 220)- 9, $2405. $2,./0 Sone 
Apul-dune ees. fs 5.2: s 1.43 .26 Vz, 1.92 1 5d .63 
July-Sepzember........... 1.47 . 28 He 1.97 2.49 32 
October-December........ . 52 34 2a 758) i 2.43 .30 

Year.. $1.48 $0.29 $0.24 $2.01 $2.55 $0.54 


Production for year, che 
077,779 tons. 


1 Amount by which tota! f. o. b. mine cost exceeded sales realization. 
2 No. 10, eden and Coke and Gauley districts (combined). 
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Period (1918) 4 aw fo} a a a 
District No. 3: 
January-March........... $1.68 $0.27 $0.38 $2.33 $2.74 $0.41 
April=June? fo. s cass ce aS .26 38 237 2.92 255 
July-September........... 1.82 .26 E35 2.43 2.83 .40 
October-December......... 2.06 e537 . 46 2.89 DR ft 1.18 
WY CAD awatat gs ge cure Chest te $1.81 $0.28 $0.39 $2.48 $2.81 $0.33 
Production for year, 456,- 
5 tons. 
District No. 5: 
January-March Ws 2 anata ate Slee $0.30 $0.28 1.80 $2.61 $0.81 
April-Junéves eect © ae eee oe 37 .29 1.89 2.61 ey 
July-September........... le27 35 28 1.90 2.54 . 66 
October-December........ i 1236 -44 34 2.14 2.56 42 
GAP sais, Pee cat a, Cen ree Ler 2 OES Oa, 0.30 $1.93 $2.58 $0.65 
Production for year, 7,- 3 


419,890 tons, 











Illinois Miners Strike Against 
Commission’s Award 


Practically All Illinois Mines Are Idle—Daymen Want 
More Than Contract Provides—Operators 
Repudiate ‘ Tacit Agreement”’ 


F THE 375 mines in Illinois, 363 are idle, and those 

that are working are small and their output 
negligible. The day workers are determined that they 
shall have an increase larger instead of smaller than 
was conceded to the contract miners, wholly overlooking 
the fact that during the war it was the day workers who 
got the more liberal advances. They want a fiat increase 
of $2 per day. Where the surface daymen were receiv- 
ing $5.30 they want $7.30. Underground workers who 
are paid $6 per day want $8. They contend that as they 
have not been working steadily they have not had a 
living wage. 

E. C. Searles, president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association, has been in Washington representing the 
facts of the situation to the President. The operators 
deny the assertion recently made by union officials that 
they would be willing to increase wages if the Govern- 
ment would permit it, and they also declare that it is not 
true, as alleged, that they have reached a “tacit agree- 
ment that if a strike must come this would be the best 
time for it rather than in the winter.” They declare 
that they are anxious to have the mines working at full 
capacity, feeling that any cessation of work coming on 
top of the serious lack of car supply must have serious 
consequences in curtailing the production of coal so 
badly needed. 

In their letter to the President on July 19 they relate 
the fact that on March 31 they entered into an agree- 
ment with the scale committee of the union in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the U. S. Bituminous 
Coal Commission in its award of March 10, and that 
subsequently an agreement was made with the mine 
workers in accord with that made with the scale com- 
mittee. They state that the officials recently requested 
that a new agreement be made giving larger wage rates. 
A meeting was held July 14 and 15 at which representa- 
tives of the mine workers and of all three operators’ 
associations were present. 

The mine workers insisted that “the operators must 
agree to change our [the mine workers’] present wage 
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agreements so as to give all shift hands and monthly 
men a much higher wage than it now paid and that the 
penalty clause in the agreement must be changed so as 
to remove its present automatic feature.” They also 
“made it clear that black powder and _ permissible 
explosives must be furnished at a price that is reason- 
able and satisfactory to the mine workers of Illinois.” 

These demands are quoted from the letter of July 16 
addressed by Frank Farrington, president; Harry Fish- 
wick, vice-president; and Walter Nesbit, secretary- 
treasurer, to the officers and members of district No. 12 
(Illinois), which letter is quoted by the operators. This 
same letter ends with these significant words: “In just 
what direction our efforts will take us or just what 
means we may have to employ we cannot now say, but 
we are determined, injunctions and indictments not- 
withstanding, to use every power and influence at our 
command to secure their attainment.” 

Four local unions, of which that at Pana is one, have 
demanded also time and a half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. The operators are 
endeavoring to have President Wilson make a statement 
that will make the Illinois mine workers realize the 
impropriety and the evil consequences of their demand. 
International President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers has declared that if the case is reopened for 
the Illinois men it will be necessary to open it for all 
the Central Competitive Region, embracing 210,000 men. 
For that matter the effect will be far more widespread, 
as the Central Competitive contract is the basis of all — 
other coal wage contracts and a re-opening of the wage 
question in the mines would be a signal for a similar 
development in other industries. 
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Wage Advances Increased Cost of Coal 
In April 


OSTS of production of bituminous coal in April 

were $2.74 per ton, an increase of 36c. compared 
with costs in the first three months of the year, accord- 
ing to the reports of 590 soft coal operators whose 
figures are included in a report just issued by the - 
Federal Trade Commission. This report, which covers 
the month of April, contains data on production, sales 
realization and costs of production of 812 operators who 
produced about 23 per cent of the total output in that 
month. The average cost of production at these opera- 
tions was $2.76 and the average sales realization was 
$3.26 per ton, showing an average realization of 50c. 
per ton, which compares favorably with that during the 
war year. 

Of the total cost of $2.76 labor received $2.04, 
supplies cost 3lc. and general expenses were 41c., leav- 
ing 50c. per ton out of which the operator must pay 
selling expenses, interest on investment and some other 
items before the amount per ton available for income 
and excess profit taxes, dividends or surplus can be 
ascertained. : 

Comparing the results at the 767 operations for which 
comparable reports for April and the first quarter of 
the year are available, the commission notes that the 
average working time was sixteen days in April, com- 
pared with an average of eighteen days in the three 
months preceding. The sales realization, the cost of the 
coal to the consumer, providing no jobber intervened, 
increased from $2.77 per ton in the first three months to 
$3.30 in April, so that though the mine cost increased 
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from $2.88 to $2.74 the resultant margin of these 
operators increased from 39c. per ton in the first 
quarter of the year to 56c, in April. The increase in 
cost of operation at the mines of 590 producers in 
April, 1920, over 1918 was 31 per cent, while their 
production in April fell 23 per cent below their average 
output in the year 1918. 

The increase in total mining cost of the 590 operators 
in April as compared with the first quarter of 1920 
and with the average for 1918 is explained as chiefly 
due to two causes: (1) decreased production in April as 
compared with the other two periods, and (2) the two 
awards increasing the wages of mining labor, one of 14 
per cent effective in November, 1919, and in force 
throughout the first quarter of 1920; the other of 27 
per cent (including the previous 14-per cent advance) 
effective April 1, 1920. 

The bulletin concludes from a tabulation of those 
operators whose costs were least affected by changes in 
production that the probable increase in April total 
costs due to wage advances since 1918 was about 47c. 
per ton, or 22 per cent. 

The average sales realizations, total reported f.o.b. 
mine costs, and margins per ton of 2,000 pounds of the 
entire 812 operators covered for April are shown by 
states, as follows, together with the number of operators 
reporting in each district. 





No. of Sales Reported 
Opera- Reali- F.o.b. Margin 
State and District tors zation Cost (1) 

Miata... ceases case set « 43 $3.47 $3.10 $0.37 
LAAN SETAE 08 oa ae A os ee 18 5r21 5.59 (a) 0.38 
CORV USER CV) star te te 35 Sia 2.86 0.41 
JAN Cis 3 ae OO ee eee 76 2075 2.38 ey / 
1A Oe bc oR 8 Oe RE 46 2.80 2255 +25 
TOW tp Set See eee ere 16 3.67 3.32 35 
ICANIGARSR SES teat Le oe ees awh ss 17 cow pb) 3.39 .36 
Ger cr ioc ascrcyh shapes % duels 75 2.99 oy a 
Maryland, bMichiganand Missouri 24 3.58 3.40 18 
Biontang tee «cecal nad. tioe ance 8 3.05, 276 29 
INGUPIMIOXICO Si kieccasls cass secs « 6 3.57 2.93 . 64 

RGM its Bs tae. suctsoe ee Fs 85 3.48 2.69 79 
IRIS NOMMG rea do tysnr tcl + sevardinn ete 22 4.26 4.25 01 
PRIMO VIVEUIGT 1) sido: .cslee siete 4 s.ata 2 186 3.54 2.76 .78 
PONMORSCOA. 6 6.Tr ke Huis a pasts 20 3.45 3.02 43 
NOXHAS NEM ae De lee hice cts Se tae 18 2.07 1.97 .10 
WOO o> 0b OSG OBr CBee trata 7 3.01 2.98 . 03 
(MIPIINIAM ne at cree ees nek tae la 7 S215 2.62 api; 
WARN INGTON Sm crus. sia eel he 5 3.39 2.81 .58 
ASCE TO. VA Era hit: Bolo ae UN Se Ae i 75 3.50 2.51 .99 
VERS OTN ge, Go See Ree eer oe 8 2.92 2553 .39 
MUETTBOC SSERLES 0 eres o)stes bobs sie lonpans 812 3226 2.76 .50 


(1) ‘‘Margin”’ is not the same as profit. 

(a) Amount by which total f. 0. b. cost exceeded sales realization. 

(6) Includes Upper Potomac, Cumberland and Piedmont district of Maryland 
and West Virginia. 


These figures of costs in April will be published in 
Coal Age next week in greater detail. 
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New England Shipments Increase 














HIPMENTS of bituminous coal to New 

England in the first three weeks of July were 
above those in the corresponding period of June. 
According to the Geological Survey the movement 
through the five important rail gateways in the 
three weeks ended July 17 was 17,392 cars, com- 
pared with 10,269 cars in the three weeks ended 
June 19. The dumpings at Hampton Roads for 
New England this month to date are reported to 
be about 10 per cent above those in the same 
period of June, although the actual figures have 
not been released. 
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June Exports of Coal by Tidewater 


Pass Two Million Mark 


XPORTS of bituminous coal from the Atlantic 

seaboard in June reached the total of 2,175,- 
000 net tons, a new high record and one that 
probably is in excess of exports from Great 
Britain in the same period. The figures for 
Great Britain are not yet available, but it will 
be recalled that early in June a restriction to 
1,960,000 net tons (1,750,000 gross tons) was 
decreed by the English government. Of the 
total exported 1,266,000 tons were dumped at 
Hampton Roads, an increase over 1,120,000 tons 
in May. Of the total gain in dumpings of 233,- 
000 tons 146,000 tons were at Hampton Roads. 

Total coal dumped at these ports in June was 
4,699,000 tons, a gain of 263,000 net tons. All 
but 30,000 tons of this increase went to exports. 
New England dumpings dropped from 776,000 
net tons in May to 772,000 tons in June, while 
the quantity dumped for bunkers and for local 
use, as at New York Harbor, increased 34,000 
tons. 

According to F. G. Tyron, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, shipments of bituminous coal 
to tidewater during June were the largest in 
any month of record. The total dumped at the 
four North Atlantic ports and Charleston (4,699,- 
000 net tons) was an increase over October, 1919 
-——hitherto the maximum month—of 102,000 tons. 











TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS TO THE FOUR 
NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS AND CHARLESTON 
(Figures in Net Tons) 





Coastwise Total 
to Dumped 
New All at 
England Exports Other (a) Tide 


1918-Total for year... 15,248,000 3,740,000 23,921,000 42,909,000 
1918-Monthly average 1,271,000 312,000 1,993,000 3,576,000 
1919-Totalforyear.... 8,385,000 8,291,000 20,386,000 37,062,000 
19 
19 


19-Monthly average 699,000 691,000 1,699,000 3,089,000 
20-January........ 804,000 897,000 1,484,000 3,185,000 
Hebruary......:. . 793,000 718,000 1,388,000 2,899,000 
Marcle n.. 5... 954,000 1,033,000 1,978,000 3,965,000 
Anrilyy fe wma tth te 717,000 1,903,000 1,436,000 4,056,000 
Mae cite sts 776,000 1,942,000 1,718,000 4,436,000 
JUNO ees vce 772,000 2,175,000 1,752,000 4,699,000 





Total first six months 
(o's tal 4 eo RR a gene 4,816,000 8,668,000 9,756,000 23,240,000 


Monthly . average to 
LCs FEN a ee 803,000 1,445,000 1,626,000 3,873,000 
(a) Includes bunker, inside capes, and other local and coastwise 


tonnage. 











The record for the month shows little change 
in the relative proportions of the New England 
and export movement. Service Order No. 6 did 
not go into effect until June 24, so that the 
month’s performance can not be regarded as a 
test of the effectiveness of that order. 

By ports, the shipments were as follows: 








TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS, JUNE, 1920, 
BY PORTS 














(Net. Tons) : 

Coastwise Total 

to Dumped 
New All a 

Port England Exports Other(a) Tide 
INGweV Ore Gerrerntiots olres cn le tlec.s 968,573 1,145,563 
Philadelphia .<20 e9..0. + a 176,990 226,483 158,345 454,415 
Baltimore ate tert... 09,587 605,296 193,498 837,845 
Hampton Roads.......... 486,809 1,266,534 422.223 2,175,566 
HATIeSGOr erie erie ek 8 is ws 76,486 8,985 85,471 
PT Ota bantaees Maple, =p. sters 772,437 2,174,799 1,751,624 4,698,860 


(a) Includes bunker, inside capes, and other loca! and coastwise 
tonnage. 
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Connellsville Region Ordered to Ship 
300,000 Tons to Northwest 


ITH more buyers than can be supplied willing to 

pay up to $12.25 at the mines for bituminous 
coal, operators in the Connellsville region received an 
arbitrary order to consign a total of 300,000 tons to the 
Northwest market, commencing Monday, July 26, under the 
terms of Service Order No. 10, with no provision made in 
advance as to price. Authority to enforce the order was 


given by the Interstate Commerce Commission to H. M. 



















Canada Embargoes Exports 


OLLOWING a conference between members 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
F. B. Carvell, chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Railway Board, the latter board has declared an 
embargo on exports of coal from the Atlantic or 
St. Lawrence River ports of Canada, except to 
the United States or Newfoundland. This step 
was taken to carry out an agreement on the part 
of the Canadian representatives to take all ad- 
visable steps to conserve fuel in Canada, 














Griggs, manager of the Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, 
and he las issued an announcement at Uniontown, Pa., that 
the region’s allotment was 300,000 tons, of which 175,000 
will be contributed by mines along the Monongahela R.R. 

Opposition in the region to Order 10 is found in the fact 
that rates in the Lake market are at least $4 below prevail- 
ing prices here, and, inasmuch as the order to ship coal is 
mandatory, it would seem unreasonable that Lake consumers 
would voluntarily raise the price level. Six dollars is held 
to be a big price for coal in the Lake market and $8.50 per 
ton is the highest figure it has reached even in the present 
activity. When compared with the $11.50, $12 and up to 
$12.25 being received daily by operators at Uniontown their 
view of Order -No. 10 can be readily appreciated. 

The Monogahela R.R. has notified shippers that to enforce 
the order it will require 30 per cent of car rating, less 
certain provisions, to be consigned to the Great Lakes 
market before shipments will be moved to any other 
destination. Railroad fuel, priorities under Order No. 9 and 
individual cars are excepted from the ruling. The car place- 
ment for the Monongahela is now just a little better than 30 
per cent, and any mine which does not ship to any of the 
priorities, it would appear, must consign its entire output 
to the Cleveland pool with no understanding about price 
and the consumers holding the whip hand. 


Still Shooting Up Non-Union Men Along 
The Tug River 


Fo the second time within a week or so striking 
miners concealed in the woods on the West Vir- 
ginia side of Tug River fired several volleys at the 
tipple of the Borderland Goal Co. on the Kentucky side 
of the river at Borderland on Tuesday, July 13. Men 
on guard on the Kentucky side promptly returned the 
fire. There were no casualties, so far as could be 
learned. A number of deputy sheriffs were sent to 
the scene of the firing, but when they arrived those 
who had been firing across the river had escaped. 

Within a few days after the shooting across Tug 
River a large detachment of state police was ordered 
into Mingo County by Governor Cornwell to preserve 
order and to prevent further clashes. Governor Morrow 
of Kentucky, it is learned, has asked the Governor of 
West Virginia to prevent further firing across the river 
into Kentucky. 
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Some of the larger companies in the Williamson field 
resumed operations on Tuesday, July 20. The fact that 
they were to attempt a resumption of operations was 
carefully guarded, but it became known in advance to 
some of the strikers, for the same tactics employed 
at Borderland upon two occasions were attempted near 
Thacker, in the Williamson field, on Monday, July 19, 
fully two hundred shots in all being fired. As on pre- 
vious occasions the striking miners, secreted on a hill- 
side, opened fire on the plant in order to deter the 
miners not on strike from going to work. 

While up until Tuesday, July 20, forty-two of the 
seventy-three mining operations in the Thacker dis- 
trict had suspended operations and had settled down 
apparently to a test of endurance, the attempt was made 
as stated to resume operations at some points on July 
21. The companies which have suspended operations 
are for the most part located on the main line of the 
Norfolk & Western R.R. between Iaeger and Williamson. 
Lathrop and Panther, although in McDowell County, 
are classed as being in the Williamson field, yet 
at last accounts they were operating at full tilt. So far 
only one company in the Pond Creek field has suspended 
operations. 

- Owing to this further evidence of disturbance, Gev- 
ernor Cornwell left Charleston Monday night for a 
personal inspection of conditions in the field, being 
preceded by Colonel Jackson Arnold, head of the state 
police, who now has the maximum strength of his force 
in Mingo County keeping order. Governor Cornwell is 
expected to stay a day or more in the Williamson field. 

At the same time the Governor of the State of 
Kentucky has decided to call out the militia and use it 
to protect the border along Tug River, which separates 
Pike County, Kentucky, from Mingo County, West 
Virginia. In order to get the men into place rapidly it 
will be necessary to transport them through West 
Virginia, via Williamson, Mingo County, as otherwise it 
would be necessary to march them a distance of twenty- 
five to fifty miles. Governor Cornwell has given per- 
mission for this transference of troops on the soil of 
West Virginia. 


Goodrich Bill to Regulate Indiana Coal 


Passes State Senate 


HE administration bill to regulate the price and 

distribution of coal in Indiana was passed by the 
Senate in the special session of the Legislature July 
23 and now is being considered by a joint committee 
of both the House and Senate before being put up on 
the floor of the House. The bill as passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 27 to 12 eliminated many features inccr- 
porated in the House bill that was passed about a week 
ago. (See page 2438, this issue.) 

Among other things, the Senate refused to authorize 
the creation of a new commission of three members 
to regulate the coal industry and delegated such powers 
to the Public Service Commission. A section pertaining 
to the seizure of coal mines which was omitted from 
the House bill and adopted by the lower house by mis- 
take was not included in the measure by the Senate. 
Political leaders look for the House to agree on the 
changes made by the Senate. 

As the bill now stands the work of administering the 
law will fall on the Pubile Service Commission, a duty 
that is being sidestepped by the commission on the 
plea of too much work. 








Production 


the Market 


and 





Weekly Review 


Hopeful Conditions Resulting from Gains in Production Offset by Strike in Illinois-—Move- 
ment to Lakes Not Gaining as Fast as Desired—Exports Set New High Mark— 


Prices Show No Recession 


RODUCTION of bituminous coal in the third week 
P: July nearly reached the 11,000,000-ton mark. 
Preliminary reports for the week of the 24th indi- 
eate no great improvement; in fact, with the strike in 
Illinois a decrease may result. That the strike if not 
of long duration may not have serious effects is indi- 
cated by data in the recent weekly report of the 
Geological Survey which shows that the field compris- 
ing Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky has already 
this year produced 102 per cent of the record of 1917 
and within 4 per cent of that of the war year, 1918. 
These figures also show that the large Eastern fields, 
Virginia and north, are 14 per cent behind 1918 and 
10 per cent behind 1917. The present coal shortage is 
therefore shown to be largely localized in the large 
Eastern territory. It is from the coal fields in this 
region that the large exports to Europe are coming 
and it is from these same fields that extra coal for the 
Northwest and New England is to be provided under 
the latest orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. When these orders have been actually at 
work for a short time further increases in prices may 
be expected for free coal to consumers not in the two 
sections protected by the orders. Until production in 


and Gain in Some Sections 


the East gains much beyond its present rate, withdrawal 
by limited embargoes of coal that has been moving to 
buyers in such markets as Ohio, Michigan and New 
York will boost the prices to these markets. 

Cognizance of this is being taken in Michigan and 
it is reported that the Governor is to appoint a com- 
mission to take charge of coal that reaches that state. 

Anthracite is in strong demand in the East, with 
Philadelphia away behind in deliveries. It is under- 
stood that the large companies are shipping west to 
fill orders there first. 

Coke is in short supply with prices high. It is not 
clear, however, that furnaces are actually suffering for 
lack of coke. 





Lake Coal Dumped Season to July 24 


(NET TONS) 


Total 
12,751,933 
6,036,933 


Fuel 
548,373 
425,741 


Cargo 
12,203,560 
5,611,192 


LOTR ee: 











Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*Prom weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Embargoes Temporarily Restrict Move- 
ment All-Rail—Prices Drop, but Mar- 
ket Strengthens Almost Immediately— 
Hampton Roads Loading Improves— 
New I. C. C. Priority Order Is Ex- 
pected — Anthracite Shipments Show 
but Little Gain, Hither by Rail or 
Water. 

Bituminous—For several days this 
territory was almost completely embar- 
goed. The Boston & Albany lifted its 
embargo via West Albany on July 21, 
but to local points only. It is much 
better to tie things up completely for 
a few days than to attempt straighten- 
ing out the tangle piecemeal. There is 
reason to hope that the last week of the 
month will show a distinct gain in 
movement all-rail to this market. 

Because of embargoes, there was a 
mild recession in prices. For two or 
three days the sales were $10.50 per net 
ton f.o.b. mines on mediocre grades. 
However, by July 24 sales were again 
made on the basis of $13.75 at the 
mines. 

Despatch at the Virginia terminals 
continues to show gradual improve- 
ment. A further increase in clearances 
for New England is observed, due to 
the prevailing high prices. About 50 
per cent of coal exported is high vola- 
tile and a reasonable proportion of the 
smokeless coals is being moved to New 
England on contract, to the extent of 
80 to 85 per cent of obligations. 

A new priority is rumored, this to 
follow along the lines of the Lake 
priority. Undoubtedly it would mean 
close supervision on the part of agents 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but it remains to be seen whether 
New England buyers will absorb any 
considerable increase in receipts by 
water, especially on the price basis 
that will probably be asked. 

Current quotations for bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


: Clearfields Somersets 
i mines, ne 00@$12 pen 4 
O08 )s0 sles aise < : $12.25 $12.00@$13.50 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, e 
gross tons...... 14.00@ 15.50 15.00@ 16.75 
F.o.b. New York, 
gross tons...... 14.50@ 15.90 15.60@ 17.00 


On cars Boston quotations of $17.50 
@$20 are made on low volatiles. 

Anthracite — Receipts of domestic 
sizes show little if any gain. Traffic 
conditions have much restricted ship- 
ments all-rail, and the difficulty of get- 
ting coal through to the piers has also 
materially curtailed shipments at tide- 
water. 


Although at Port Reading progress 
was made last week in loading an ac- 
cumulation of bottoms, yet the Port 
Richmond situation is still far from 
clearing. At the latter piers there is a 
great deal of difficulty over switching. 
As a result, one of New England’s 
largest sources of supply by water is 
much crippled. From New York ports, 
other than Port Reading, loadings for 
eastern ports are nearly normal. 

At retail, the demand is insistent. 
Prices to the consumer have not been 
changed, largely in fear of public criti- 
cism, but if the retail distributors are 
to be obliged to pay present premiums 
for spot coal as well as heavy demur- 
rage at the loading piers, then it is only 
a question of time when a quite ma- 
terial advance will have to be made. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Domestic Demand Is Strong 
and Supply Short—Present Movement 
Is to the West—Steam Coal Is Un- 
steady—Turn in Bituminous Market 
Believed To Be Here—Demand Falls 
Of and Quotations Take a Drop—Im- 
proved Car Supply Helps Situation— 
Contract Coal Comes Forward in Good 
Shape. 

Anthracite—Domestic coals continue 
to be in heavy demand but are short in 
supply. Local conditions show com- 
paratively little change. Dealers are 
being pushed for deliveries by their 
customers, and while all have coal in 
their yards some sizes, notably stove, 
are hard to get in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand. 

Dealers continue to complain of slow 
shipment of company coal, but are 
hopeful that as soon as the West re- 
ceives its quota, the movement to the 
seaboard will greatly improve. A slight 
improvement is noticed in towing con- 
ditions and barge movement is better. 

Independent coal is in stronger de- 
mand than it would be otherwise, on 
account of the absence of company 
product, and as a result quotations are 
kept up around $11 to $12, the latter 
f:gure for the better grades. 

There has been much unsteadiness in 
the steam-coal market. Quotations for 
independent coals. fluctuate consider- 
ably. At the end of the week the bet- 
ter grades of buckwheat were quoted 
at from $4.75@$5 at the mines; rice, 
$35.25@$4.25, and barley $1.75@$2.50. 

Current quotations for company coal, 
per gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b., 
New York Tidewater, lower ports, are 
as follows: 
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Mine Tidewater 
Broken............ $7.40@$7.55 $9.25@$9.40 
Bigg os oe carmciteere 7.40@ 7.55 9.25@ 9.40 
Stove. wievuanentt 7.65@ 7.90 9.50@ 9.75 
Chestnut....... 7.70@ 7.90 9.55@ 9.75 
Peat. ieee Oe 5.95@ 6.35 7.70@ 8.10 
Buckwheat........ 4.00@ 4.10 5.75@ 5.85 
Rives ics oes > oR T50 4.75@ 5.25 
Barley nc. 0 nee icas 2.25@ 2.50 4.00@ 4.25 
Boilers. fons carers 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in freight. 

Bituminous—To many observers the 
turn in the bituminous market is here. 
Inquiries have fallen off considerably 
and there has been a noticeable slump 
in quotations with buying slowing 
down. 

The most plausible reason for the 
changed condition seems to be that of 
increased car supply at the mines. 
Furthermore, in this harbor towing 
cenditions have improved. 

Large consumers are as a rule better 
supplied with coal than is generally 
supposed, having put in large tonnages 
of high-priced coal. - With lower prices 
in sight these consumers have discon- 
tinued heavy purchasing and from now 
on will buy only for immediate needs. 

The turning point in last week’s mar- 
ket made its appearance about mid- 
week when quotations for coal at the 
mines were around $11.50. Two days 
later some shippers quoted $1 less and 
on July 23, Pool 11 was quoted at from 
$10 to $11 f.o.b. mines. 

Contract coals are coming forward 
in good shape and latest reports show 
that the public utility corporations are 
receiving increased tonnages. Quota- 
tions fluctuated considerably, but «the 
better coals were generally quoted at 
around $16.50 alongside toward the end 
of the past week. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Shipments Are Held Back 
ou New Embargo — Stocks in Yards 
Are at Low Ebb—Production Is Af- 
Tected by Car Supply and Attitude of 
Lubor-— Hard Coal Is Expected To 
Advance 10c.— Active Steam Market 
Prevails—Bituminous Is Shut Out by 
Embargo — High Prices Are Main- 
tained—Utilities Get Supplies. 

Anthracite—Conditions are distinctly 
unsatisfactory at this time, on account 
of the placing of an embargo against 
anthracite coal via the Pennsylvania 
R.R. The dealers on this road have 
some little stock on hand and can no 
coubt keep going until the end of the 
week, when the real effect of the em- 
bargo will begin to be felt. 

Some of the larger dealers on the 
Philadelphia & Reading apparently 
have been enabled to get a modification 
ot the embargo on this road. No in- 
formation is forthcoming from the rail- 
road officials as to when a general lift- 
ing of the embargo can be expected. 
This is said to constitute one of the 
worst situations the local dealers have 
ever been compelled to contend with. 

The collieries are still affected by the 
car supply, although the last week has 
shown some improvement. The ship- 
pers realize that this loss of tonnage 
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is going to hamper them in their ef- 
forts to live up to the allotments made 
to their customers in the spring. 

The operators also report that even 
~-when they do have an adequate car sup- 
ply their men do not seem to be mining 
coal with their usual vigor. The wage 
uncertainty may have made some of 
them indifferent. 

At this time no announcement is 
forthcoming from the companies as to 
their price program for the first of 
August. It seems quite likely that the 
larger companies will add 10c. to their 
circular prices. All dealers are careful 
in. booking orders with their customers 
to amply protect themselves. 

The steam market is strong, with 
buckwheat the leader as usual. The 
big shippers are declining new business 
on this size, and as a result the inde- 
rendents are getting increased premi- 
ums over the company price of $4.10 
at mines. Probably most of the in- 
dividual buckwheat is sold close - to 
$4.50, and some report no trouble to get 
$4.75. 

Rice in sympathy with buckwheat is 
enjoying an active season, with the 
price of all companies holding close to 
$3. Barley is strong enough to at least 
command its full price of $2.25 at 
mines. 


Bituminous—Just as a moderate 
volume of soft coal was beginning to 
reach the city, the Pennsylvania R.R. 
declared an embargo against further 
consignments. Utility plants are un- 
affected by the embargo. 

The spot-price market maintains its 
high position, with the $15 mark at the 
mines occasionally reached, although 
with the bulk of such sales made nearer 
$138.50 for the better Pennsylvania 
ecals. Fairmont gas coals were selling 
recently from $12 to $14 per net ton 
at mines, the lower price being reached 
when that region for one day received 
its best car supply for months. 

The utility plants in this district are 
now working under the new plan of 
filling out forms, whereby they secure 
assignment of a certain number of 
empty cars to the mines of the com- 
panies with whom they have contracts. 





BALTIMORE 


Prices Are Out of Control and Leading 
Coal Men Advise Moderation — Ships 
Unable To Get Coal Here Are Diverted 
to Other Ports — Hard-Coal Men Are 
Hard Hit. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal situation 
here continues complex. It is admit- 
tedly out of control as to prices, the 
highest in the history of the trade being 
recorded. Sales are being made right 
along at from $11 to $18 a net ton 
f.o.b. mines, almost irrespective of 
grade. In this city sales are recorded 
f.o.b. piers as high as $17 and $18 a 
gross ton. Both export and domestic 
purchasers continue in the scramble for 
fuel. 

Even the payment of high price, how- 
ever, has not been able to meet either 
situation. At the outset of the pres- 
ent week about 70 ships were in the 
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harbor for coal, some having been here 
for several weeks, and at this writing 
more than 30 have already been or- 
dered to other ports. 

The receipts at the Canton pier of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. have dropped to 
almost nothing and dumpings are 
negligible there. At the Curtis Bay 
pier of the Baltimore & Ohio, at this 
writing, there are some 2,000 cars, of 
which about 1,300 are pool-coal cars. 
The dumpings are running around 400 


cars a day, and the amount of coal 


running to the pier about equals that 
figure daily. About 37 ships are now 
off the pier awaiting about 200,000 tons 
of coal. 

Car supply is in the 40 to 50 per cent 
ciass on Eastern lines, and priority di- 
versions cut the movement to tide here 
considerably below normal, the daily 
report of cars running on the B. & O. 
being only between 1,200 and 1,500. 
Another priority order for the Lakes 
of 4,000 cars a day, exacts some 200 
cars from the B. & O., or 10,000 tons 
daily, and the Pennsylvania for around 
9,000 tons daily. Many leading coal 
men here are advising’ moderation in 
rrices, and during the past week ad- 
dresses were made here by officials of 
the National Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion to the Maryland branch members, 
advising a conservative course in the 
present coal crisis for the benefit of the 
trade itself as a whole. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal men here 
are hard hit in many cases, despite the 
recent raise in retail prices. In the 
first place all are way behind in de- 
liveries because the mines and railroads 
are backward in getting coal here. Then 
the proportion of extremely high- 
priced coal coming in is discouraging. 
Some dealers are paying as high as 
$10.50 a ton at the mines for coal. The 
situation is indeed trying for every- 
body concerned on this end, neither 
cealer nor consumer being’ satisfied. 








MILWAUKEE 


Lake Erie Priority Order Is Expected 
To Change Coal Situation — Lake Re- 
ceipts Continue Slow and Rail Move- 
ment Is at Low Ebb— Market May 
Depend on Rail Coal During Winter. 

Empty yards and slow receipts 
characterize the Milwaukee coal mar- 
ket. Dockmen are using every means 
tc bring about a change and open’ up 
the flow of coal by Lake. .The order 
giving priority to coal shipments to 
Lake Erie ports is hailed with joy by 
the anxious coal men, and everything 
will be done to take full advantage of 
it. 

Lake vessels and the various shipping 
and receiving docks will have to be 
worked to the limit of efficiency from 
now until the close of navigation, if a 
distressing situation is to be averted 
the coming winter. A long fall season 
and favorable navigation conditions on 
the Great Lakes seem to be the only 
salvation. 
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In any event, coal men expect that 
Milwaukee will have to depend upon 
rail coal during a great part of the 
winter, and they are making prepara- 
tions to handle coal from cars expe- 
ditiously. Little coal is coming by rail 
at present, however, and receipts by 
Lake are slow. 

The receipts for the season up to this 
writing aggregate 340,902 tons of an- 
thracite and 490,973 tons of soft coal, 
a falling off in the former of 5,732 tons 
and in the latter of 1,096,023 tons, as 
compared with last year’s receipts. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Often Changes Front—An 
End of Extreme High Prices Is Looked 
For Soon— Anthracite Goes by the 
Lakes to Northwest—Coke Situation Is 
Unchanged. 

Bituminous—So many new phases of 
the trade come up that shippers do not 
krow how to size it up from day to day. 
At the same time the leading members 
of the trade are pretty nearly agreed 
that the indications point to an end of 
the extreme high prices soon. One 
thing that needs to be done is for con- 
sumers to stop bidding against each 
other at the mines for their coal. It is 
the competition in that way that has 
made such prices possible. 

All that can yet be said of the price 
is that $10.50 net at the mines is rather 
lew, although it is accepted. Certain 
consumers will still pay $12 and there 
are plenty of sellers who are asking it. 
At the same time it is pretty generally 
believed that the turning point is about 
reached and when the decline comes it 
will be decided. 

The theory on which lower prices are 
looked for is that the production is 
row a little in excess of the consump- 
tion. Cars are slowly growing more 
plentiful. If these two changes con- 
tinue, though they may be slow, they 
will eventually weaken prices. 

Anthracite—The local trade is not in 
a condition satisfactory to the con- 
sumers, but the shippers are not dis- 
turbed, as they know that the thing to 
ao now is to neglect the local and rail- 
line trade if that is necessary to keep 
up shipments by water to the North- 
west. As these shipments are kept up 
well there is no real reason for com- 
plaint. 

Lake shipments for the week were 
109,700 net tons, of which 47,400 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 23,500 
tons for Milwaukee, 15,100 tons for 
Chicago, 14,300 tons for Fort William, 
6,600 tons for Sheboygan and 2,800 tons 
for the Sault. 

Freight rates remain at $1 to the 
Sault, 65 cents to Chicago, 60 cents to 
Milwaukee, 55 cents to Sheboygan, and 
50 cents to Duluth, Fort William. They 
vary about 15 cents between fast and 
slow docks. 

Coke—The situation remains the 
same. Jobbers are obliged to pay 
£18.50 and up for 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry and $17 for furnace. The de- 
mand is light for single-order coke, but 
the furnaces in this district are all 
active. 
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CINCINNATI 


The City Has a Good Supply of Soft 
Coal, but Little Smokeless and An- 
thracite—‘Buy Early” Is Urged—Cin- 
-cinnati Has Big Advantage in River 
Transportation. 


There is now no shortage of soft coal 
in Cincinnati, but there is a scarcity 
of smokeless and anthracite fuel. Cin- 
cinnati dealers in reporting the demand 
for soft coal note the fact that the 
shortage on the other grades is due to 
continue for the balance of this season; 
also that demand for the fall months is 
tremendous, and while there is quite a 
good supply, every known means is 
being resorted to. in having coal users 
put in their winter supply of fuel as 
early as possible. 

In many cases where users of smoke- 
less coal have held off placing their 
orders, there is now a feeling among 
them that their favorite fuel is not to 
be had, and they are placing orders for 
the soft coal. 

While other cities are short of coal 
because of the scarcity of coal cars, 
Cincinnati has soft coal in abundance, 
due to river transportation. It is 
possible to obtain coal in the Queen City 
ai $8.50 a ton; the same coal is being 
sold in Toledo for $4 more a ton. 





ST. LOUIS 


Coal Situation Is Acute Here—Most of 
Illinois Mines Close, Due to Labor 
Trouble—Movement of Cars Is Slow 
and Conditions Generally Are Unsatis- 
factory—Prices Are Advancing. 


The situation on July 22 began to 
assume serious proportions in and 
around St. Louis. The steam proposi- 
tion has been one of a few days’ supply 
ahead. 

On the nineteenth miners began quit- 
ting work in the Springfield district, 
and on the twenty-first the trouble 
reached Williamson and Franklin 
counties. On the twenty-second it hit 
the Mt. Olive and Standard fields and 
en the evening of the twenty-second 
nearly all mines were reported idle. On 
the twenty-third the men refused to go 
to work until the day help and drivers 
received anywhere from 75c. to $2 a day 
more than the present scale calls for. 

The domestic situation locally is far 
behind what it should be at this season, 
but the tonnage of high grade available 
is not so small that the public is in- 
clined to take the inferior grades yet. 
The country situation is rapidly grow- 
ing desperate and many steam plants 
will have to suspend. 

The Pennsylvania lines continue to 
haul empty cars east right through the 
mining field in Illinois day after day. 
The mines on this line have been idle 
for five continuous days while thou- 
sends of empty cars moved eastward. 

The assigned-car evil continues to 
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grow and the railroads of the Middle 
West seem unable to break up the 
practice. 

No Carterville coal to speak of is 
coming in; up to the present about one- 
tenth of the coal ordered from that 
field has come through. The Mt. Olive 
situation has been the best of any. The 
future is quite uncertain. 

Prices in the Standard field have 
been, on coal moving to Canada and 
as far east as Buffalo, as high as $6.50 
and $7; Chicago shipments about $5 
and local shipments about $4@$4.50. 

Mt. Olive coal has been selling to its 
regular trade at from $3@$3.75 and $4. 
Carterville coal is selling anywhere 
from the old circular of $3.80 up to $6 
or $7, 

Retail prices in St. Louis advanced 
on the 22nd to $8 for Carterville; $6.50 
for Mt. Olive; $5.75 and $6 for Stand- 
ard. Smokeless coal, anthracite, Ar- 
kansas and coke are off the market, 
with no receipts. 


DETROIT 


Movement of Coal Into the City Does 
Not Improve—Governor Sleeper Is To 
Appoint Commission To Control State 
Fuel Supply — Scarcity of Anthracite 
Alarms Dealers and Consumers. 

Bituminous—Jobbers and wholesalers 
in Detroit say there is no improvement 
in the movement of coal into the local 
market. With the summer more than 
half gone, while virtually no progress 
has been made toward creating re- 
serves for industrial plants, public util- 
ities and retail yards, consumers in 
all lines are becoming apprehensive 
that a coal shortage in Michigan will 
develop next winter that will occasion 
much hardship and suffering. 

Under the direction of the Michigan 
Fublic Utilities Commission, a confer- 
ence was held in Lansing, July 21, to 
discuss the situation and plan some 
method for increasing the supply of 
ceal in the state. Nearly all sections 
of the state were represented and from 
each came reports of insufficient coal 
supply and ineffectual effort to obtain 
relief. 

The appointment of a state coal com- 
mission of five or more members to be 
named by the governor was decided on; 
the commission will include men who 
have a thorough knowledge of the coal 
industry and of present transportation 
cifficulties. Thus Michigan hopes to 
control the matter of supply and will 
exert every effort to increase the ton- 
nage as speedily as possible. Governor 
Sleeper dispatched a message to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission urg- 
ing the promulgation of an order shut- 
ting off reconsignment of eoal. 

The miner’s. strike in _ Illinois 
threatens to still further diminish the 
meager supply of coal that has been 
coming into the state. 

Anthracite—Domestic consumers as 
well as the dealers in Detroit are be- 
coming alarmed. at the continuing 
scarcity of anthracite and the lack of 
results from efforts to increase the 
volume of shipments. Unless improve- 
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ment develops speedily, many of the 
homes of the city will be without hard 
coal during the coming winter. 


COLUMBUS 


All Ohio Fields Show Increased Output, 
Due to Better Car Supply — Demand 
Is Strong with Prices Higher Than 
Ever—Priority Order Is Exapected To 
Help Lake Situation. 


All mining fields in Ohio report a bet- 
ter car supply and production is show- 
ing an increase as a result. This is not 
as noticeable now as it is expected to be 
within a week or two, when the full 
effect of the car-priority order is felt. 
But the net result is a better supply of 
empties at all Ohio mines, and produc- 
tion figures have advanced beyond the 
50 per cent mark. 

In the Hocking Valley field the out- 
put has been between 65 and 70 per cent 
and the same is true of Pomeroy Bend. 
In Cambridge and Crooksville the out- 
put is about 66 per cent. Eastern Ohio 
also shows an improvement with an 
output of about 55 to 60 per cent, a 
large part of which is going for Lake 
and fuel purposes. 

Dealers are now in the market for 
larger amounts and to a certain extent 
their orders have been taken care of. 
Retail stocks are not large in any sec- 
tion and householders are clamoring for 
deliveries. 

Retail prices are ranging higher than 
ever before. Hocking coal sells in the 
neighborhood of $9.50 @ $10.50 and the 
other grades at about the same levels. 
West Virginia splint sells from $10 @ 
$11 delivered and practically no Poea- 
hontas to be had in the Columbus mar- 
ket. Some Kentucky grades are coming 
in but not sufficient to cause much 
change in general market conditions. 

The steam trade is also active and 
bidding for the available supply is still 
tke chief feature. General manufactur- 
ing is in the market for a considerable 
fuel tonnage. Public service concerns 
are now easier on the priority order 
news, while commercial users, outside 
of the preferred classes, are getting 
more anxious than ever. 

Prices at the mines are still high and 
show a wide range. Concerns with con- 
tracts are still easy while those with- 
out connections find it difficult to keep 
factories going. 

The Lake trade is holding up well at 
previous levels, but there is a marked 
deficiency in the tonnage moved and the 
Talling off from the records of last year. 
Reports from the Northwest show a big 
recent priority order is expected to 
help this situation. 

Prices at the mines for the principal 
grades consumed in the Columbus dis- 
trict are as follows: 


Hocking lump...... . $6. 00@$8.50 
Hocking mine-run. .. 6.00@ 8.50 
Hocking screenings. . 5.50@ 8.25 
Pomeroy lump....... 6.50@ 9.00 
Pomeroy mine-run....... 6.50@ 9.00 
Pomeroy screenings. 6.00@ 8.50 
West Virginia splint ‘ump .... 6.50@ 9.00 
West Virginia splint mire run.. 6.50@ 9.00 
West Virginia splint screenirgs.. 6.00@ 8.50 
Pocahontas lump........... 5 ge aia 7.00@ 9.50 
Pocahontas imine tite ee ee oe 7.00@ 9.25 
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CHICAGO 


Strike in Southern Illinois Alarms 
Manufacturers Who Face Shutdown 
from Lack of Fuel — Chicago Associa- 
tion Will Fight Reconsignment Ruling 
of Railways. 


Chicago is extremely worried over 
the growing strike in the southern II- 
linois coal fields. Manufacturers who 
thought they were protected find now 
that they are face to face with a shut 
down on account of no coal and are 
bending every effort toward purchas- 
ing additional fuel. Mines in Indiana 
coal fields have not been affected as 
yet, and operators having mines in that 
state are being swamped with inquiries 
for coal. In the face of these conditions 
it can be easily understood that the 
market is advancing. 

Until this new complication came up 
the situation in Chicago was fairly 
satisfactory as the retail dealers had 
an opportunity to accumulate a little 
surplus, while buyers of steam coal 
were much better off than they have 
been since April. 

At a meeting a few days ago of the 
Chicago - Wholesale Coal Association, 
steps were taken to fight the recent re- 


consignment ruling of the railways. 


Wholesalers maintain that they have 
not held coal on tracks in Chicago, have 
not blocked terminals and that fuel 
shipped to them at Chicago has been 
reconsigned long before the coal had 
an opportunity to reach this city. It is 
said that the association has hired an 
attorney to fight the railways on the 
question. 

During the past week or so some 
Pocahontas and smokeless coal has been 
coming into Chicago to the retail trade, 
but in quite small quantities. Public 
utility plants in Chicago are facing 
great difficulties because they are un- 
able to get enough steam coal to satisfy 
their needs. 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Midwest Faces Most Serious Situa- 
tion — Wholesale Shutdown Confronts 
Industrial Plants — Market Takes 
Sharp Upward Trend— Mine Labor 
Trouble Closes Practically All Coal 
Plants in Illinois. 


The coal situation in the Middle 
West is more serious than it has ever 
been before in the history of the indus- 
try in this territory. The strike in Il- 
linois is spreading rapidly and those 
covered by a fuel contract are now 
faced with the probability that they 
will have to go without coal for the 
time being. The market has taken a 
sharp upward trend on every kind of 
coal from Illinois or Indiana. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is felt in 
this territory that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not seen fit to 
take a firm stand with the railroads and 
force its rulings through. Cars con- 
tinue to be scarce in the Illinois and 
Indiana fields, and conditions are quite 
unsatisfactory. 

The trouble in Illinois is that day 
lebor. at some of the Illinois mines. who 
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have been putting over sporadic strikes 
for the past month, now come out in 
the open and demand an increase of 25c. 
per hour, time and a half for over time 
and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. According to the latest informa- 
tion, practically all of the mines in II- 
linois are idle. 

The present situation boils itself 
down to the fact that unless this strike 
is settled quickly, it will mean a great 
many industries, both essential and 
non-essential, in the Middle West, will 
be forced to close down on account of 
no coal. Once more it is up to the 
authorities at Washington and it will 
be interesting to watch what happens. 
Needless to add, the operators are not 
too optimistic. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


Service Orders Increase Car Supply 
and Production Follows —Demand Is 
Strong and Prices Hold — Rumors Are 
Heard of Federal Control of the Coal 
Industry—Retailers Are Inactive. 


Production at Kentucky mines is in- 
creasing as a result of a slightly in- 
creased car supply, which is steadily 
growing on account of regulations con- 
cerning empties. 

It is claimed that prospects are 
steadily looking better, and that with 
a few more weeks of good car supply 
the industrial demand should let up 
and block coal be in better demand at 
lower prices. However, demand is 
keeping pace with production, and 
rrices are about the same, there being 
some quite high levels reported from 
all fields, with little weakening as a 
whole. 

Rumors have been floating around 
for the past few days relative to a pos- 
sibility of an early return of the coal 
trade to Federal control, and there is 
some uneasiness being shown. There 
are also cases reported of agents of 
the Department of Justice entering 
lecal coal jobbing and other offices, and 
asking for records of receipts and ship- 
ments along with prices. 

Retailers are still buying little coal, 
meanwhile sitting still awaiting devel- 
cpments and better supplies at less 
money. Consumers are not making 
inquiries just now, due in part to hot 
weather and vacations. 

Prices are as follows: Eastern Ken- 
tucky gas mine-run, $9@$9.50; non-gas, 
$8.50@$9; Western Kentucky, lump, 
$5@$5.50, average; mine-run, $4,50@ 
$4.75; screenings, $4.50@$4.75. How- 
ever, some West Kentucky lump is sell- 
ing at $6.75. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Production Shows Steady Gains as 
Labor Troubles Disappear—Transpor- 
tation Is Fairly Good— Demand Is 
Excellent, but Little Spot Coal Is Avail- 
able—Much Tonnage Is Lost on Con- 
tracts During Strikes. 

The determination of Alabama coal 
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operators to maintain “open shop” con- 
ditions, which have prevailed in the dis- 
trict for many years past, has resulted 
ii) resumption at a number of mines’ 
closed on account of the strike for 
union recognition; production is being 
increased daily as additional men 
abandon the organization and return to 
work, and it is expected that normal 
cutput will be reached in the course of 
ten days or two weeks. The increase in 
ceal being moved is already quite 
noticeable. 

The car supply is reported as ade- 
quate on the Frisco lines, while the 
Southern is fairly approximating the 
needs of most of the mines it serves, 
but has been a little short at some 
operations. Louisville & Nashville is 
about maintaining its quota of 45 to 
50 per cent, as furnished for the past 
several weeks. The resumption of 
work at a number of mines, which have 
keen idle for several weeks, will per- 
haps slightly decrease the allotment of 
ears to operations which have been 
going steadily. 

Market conditions so far as demand 
goes are excellent, but no coal interests 
are in a position to take on additional 
orders at this time and there is little 
spot coal to offer, hence quotations are 
not being made by the larger brokers 
and agencies. It will take considerable 
time to recover from the tonnage lost 
during the strike period and catch up 
with deliveries on contracts in hand, 
and until this is done there will be little 
coal obtainable in this district. 

The output for the week of July 10 
was the smallest reported in many 
months, approximating 262,000 net 
tons. Alabama produced 15,928,196 
tons of coal in 1919, as shown by the 
final tabulations of Chief Mine Inspec- 
tor C. H. Nesbitt, or a decrease of about 
3,900,000 tons from the record of 1918, 
the loss being attributed to slack de- 
mand during the first half of the year, 
poor car service, strikes, etc., when the 
market was strong but the coal not 
available. 








West 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Bunkering End of the Trade Is Pros- 
pering and Domestic Market Is in a 
Healthy State. 


With three of the fleet of barges of 
the King Coal Co. now fitted up with 
patented apparatus for the bunkering 
of steamships, great speed is being 
made in placing large quantities of coal 
in the holds of vessels at port. More 
large carriers are coming here than 
ever before. With the bunkering end . 
of the coal business prospering and the 
domestic trade in a healthy state, deal- 
ers are not worrying much these days. 

The bituminous prices, f.o.b. mines, 
wholesale, Utah and Wyoming, per net 
ton, are as follows: Stove and lump, 
$4.50. The bunker price is $13.55. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 





CONNELLSVILLE 
Coke Market Is Strong with All Offer- 
ings Absorbed —Car Supply Limits 
Beehive Output to 30 Per Cent — By- 
product .Production Is Fairly Large. 

The spot coke market is a shade 
stronger than a week ago. Undoubted- 
ly many consumers, both furnace and 
foundry interests, are unwilling to pay 
present prices although in need of coke, 
but thus far there have been enough 
who are willing to absorb all offerings. 

In some quarters it is thought that 
offerings in the spot market are 
slightly heavier, and it is possible that 
here and there an operator is offering 
spot coke when full shipments are not 
being made against contracts. Gener- 
allz speaking, however, the offerings in 
the spot market are by operators who 
have few or no contracts. 

Connellsville coke production is not 
increasing but indeed shows a re- 
markably steady rate, even though this 
rate is about 30 per cent below the 
rate obtaining for several weeks before 
the rail strikes began in April. Car 
supply, of course, remains the limiting 
factor. 

The byproduct ovens are working 
fairly well, being almost completely 
supplied with coal, but they are offering 
no coke in the open market, so that 
the Connellsville operators have the 
demand to themselves. The Connells- 
ville market is quotable at $18@$18.50 
for spot furnace and at $19@$19.50 
for spot foundry, contract being prac- 
tically nominal at $12@$13 for furnace 
or foundry, all quotations being per net 
ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region jn the week ended July 17 at 
171,795 tons, an increase of 9,405 tons 
over production of the preceding week, 
which contained the holiday, but a de- 
crease of 6,495 tons from production 
oy the week before that. 





FAIRMONT 
Northern Regions of State Improve 
Output, Due to Larger Run of Cars— 
Baltimore & Ohio Will Furnish 100 
Extra Cars a Day—Railroads Still 
Take Much Coal—Fuel Goes to New 
Fingland and the Lakes. 


While production in the Fairmont 
ana other northern West Virginia 
regions had its ups and downs during 
the week ended July 17, there was on 
the whole a _ decided improvement. 
There were only five working days 
during the preceding week, but aside 
from that there was a much larger 
run of cars, day for day. 


During the first two days of the 
week loadings had eclipsed those for 
the entire preceding week. The total 
number of cars loaded was not far from 
5,600 on the Monongahela division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., production 
as a result being the best since April. 

Mines on the Monongahela R.R. in 
West Virginia were in somewhat better 
shape to produce more coal than during 
the preceding week, having a better 
supply of empties. An interesting an- 
nouncement made during the week was 
that a compromise had been reached in 
the case pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to force the 
Monongahela to make up a heavy def- 
icit in the car supply, the railroad 
agreeing under the terms of the com- 
promise to furnish 100 extra cars a day. 

The fact that the car supply was 
somewhat short during certain days of 
the week did not prevent the railoads 
from securing all the coal they needed, 
and, even in the face of decreased 
placement, there was no decrease on 
ariy one day in railroad fuel loadings. 

Curtis Bay shipments were heavier 


on Monday than on any other day of’ 


the week, but export shipments were 
still limited, since much of the coal 
consigned to Curtis Bay was for New 
England points. Although Lake ship- 
ments outranked those for the previous 
week they were still not particularly 
large in volume. 


Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Car Supplies Improve Slightly—Prob- . 
lems of Increased Lake Shipments Are 
Being Worked Out—Further Car Sup- 
plu Increases May Uncover a Labor 
Shortage. 

Following the renewal of Order 7, 
giving preference to coal mines in the 
matter of car supplies for another 30 
days (to-Aug. 19), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has accorded pri- 
crity in coal to the requirements of 
public utilities, hospitals, ete. 

Operators, Lake shippers and rail- 
road officials are working out jointly 
the details of a plan whereby each oper- 
ator in the districts serving the Lake 
trade is required to sell a certain por- 
tion of his output for the Lake trade (if 
not already sold), the price being below 
that obtaining in the open market, and 
the decisions will be enforced through 
the medium of car supplies. 

The new interpretation of Order 7, 
whereby flat-bottom gondolas under 36 
in. high (inside measurement) are not 
considered coal cars, does not seem to: 
have taken many cars from the coal 
trade, since the iron and steel interests, 
who had urged the ruling, assert that 
they have received few additional cars.. 

A fair estimate seems to be that a 
car supply equal to 65 or 70 per cent 
of ratings would take care of all the 
coal the miners will dig, though the 
number on payrolls, working full time 
every day, would equal a car supply of 
90 to 100 per cent. 

The spot coal market is no higher, 
but it shows no signs of weakening. 
The market is quotable at $10@$12 per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, 
the minimum being the lowest at which 
even steam slack could be bought, while 
the maximum has been touched by #- 
in. gas, with byproduct falling between. 





1920 - 1919 (a) 
’ Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
July 3b... a See eee 10,286,000 262,359,000 7,459,000 218,099,080 
Daily. average :..2.06.'. see 1,714,000 1,665,000 1,492,000 1,393,000 
July 10D.60°5. Sac ses ee 9,616,000 271,975,000 10,225,000 228,324,000 
Daily average: -o9.nce «sae 1,923,000 1,673,000 1,704,000 1,404,000 
July 76... cfieib. etn) eee 10,969,000 282,945,000 9,889,000 238,213,000 
Daily averages.% och vce ae 1,828,000 1,678,000 1,648,000 1,413,000 
ANTHRACITE 
1920 — 1919 (a) — 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
July 32... ddso.teto eee 1,730,000 43,642,000 1,394,0005 40,049,000 
July) 1,0... syne ote ae cl eee 1,500,000b 45,141,000 1,849,000 41,898,000 
July 17505. ac te eee 1,790,000 46,931,000 1,795,000 43,693,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
————. Week Ended 
July 17 July 10 July 19 1920 1919 (a) 
1920 (c) 1920 (b) 1919 to Date to Date 
378,000 361,000 344,000 11,646,000 10,442,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered fot 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 











All figures in net tons. 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Railroads Furnish Over 50 Per Cent 
Car Supply—Man Power Is Expected 
To Increase if Run of Empties Builds 
Up—Market Far Exceeds Output— 
Conditions Similar to Pan Handle Pre- 
vail in Eastern Ohio. 


There was an upward trend to pro- 
duction in the northern Pan Handle 
during the week ended July 17, not only 
because of the larger number of work- 
ing days, no holiday stopping produc- 
tion, but also because of a further 
slight improvement in the car supply. 
Railroads serving the district managed 
to maintain a car supply slightly in 
excess of 50 per cent. 

Lack of sufficient man power still 
operated to some extent, however, to 
restrict production, but if railroads are 
able to maintain the supply of empties 
at or above 50 per cent for any length 
of time, then operators are confident 
that they will be able to build up their 
mine working forces. 

Operators had no general complaint 
to make as to the movement of loads 
over all roads, such congestion as had 
existed having been cleared up. The 
fact that production was better, how- 
ever, did not enable producers to catch 
up with the demand by any means, 
there being a market far in excess of 
the ability of operators to meet. 

As conditions which affect the north- 
ern Pan Handle also apply to the east- 
ern Ohio fields there was an upward 
trend to production in those districts, 
the car supply being about the same 
as maintained in the northern Pan 
Handle, or about 64 per cent. 








Middle Appalachian 





POCAHONTAS—TUG RIVER 


Smokeless Fields Operate to 85 Per 
Cent of Capacity—Improvement As- 
cribed to Service Order 7—Large Poca- 
hontas Tonnage Moves East, However, 
but Little Is Exported—Tug River Ex- 
ceeds Record of Last Nine Months— 
Miners Do Not Load All Cars Offered. 


Substantial gains in production were 
made in both the Pocahontas and Tug 
River fields in the week ended July 17 
under the stimulus of a further im- 
provement in the car supply, there be- 
ing in the fields combined (it is esti- 
mated) about an 85 per cent car supply. 
In other words, mines were operating at 
the rate of about five full days a week 
‘at the least. The gain was all the more 
marked because of the shortened pro- 
duction during the holiday week. 

Of course the two smokeless districts 
have fallen heir, as it were, to many 
cars which under normal conditions 
would be distributed among the mines 
-in the Williamson field where a strike 
is now in progress. However, aside 
from that, incoming cars from both 
eastern and western points were suffi- 
cient to materially increase transporta- 
‘tion faeilities., The improvement, by 
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many, was ascribed to Service Order 7 
relating to the use of open tops. 

Mines in the Pocahontas field forged 
ahead of the previous week in point of 
production not only because there were 
a larger number of working days avail- 
able but also because cars were more 
plentiful. Mines in this field were able 
to put in nearly a full week, as produc- 
tion represented about 83 per cent of 
potential capacity, the increase in the 
ouput as a result being most marked. 

The larger supply represented an 
actual gain in the run of empties from 
both the East and West. It was be- 
lieved by operators that Service Order 
7 had much to do with improvement, 
particularly as to the Western sources 
of supply. Only a comparatively small 
portion of the tonnage was being ex- 
ported, although quite a large tonnage 
was being moved to eastern points. 

Production records for the last nine 
months were smashed during the week 
ended July 17 in the Tug River field 
when the output reached a total of 102,- 
000 tons, that being by far the best 
loading of any week in the period above 
mentioned. 

There was a big improvement in the 
car supply, there being in fact more 
railroad cars than miners showed any 
disposition to load. Now that the car 
supply in the Tug River field is ap- 


‘proaching 100 per cent, miners are 


much more indifferent about: working, 
as is usually the case, though Tug 
River loading during the period ended 
the seventeenth was quite good. 

The outlook for the car supply dur- 
ing the balance of the month is con- 
sidered excellent, and the hope has been 
expressed that mine employees will 
take full advantage of the good car sup- 
ply for their own benefit as well as for 
the benefit of the operators. 





KANAWHA 


Chesapeake & Ohio Mines in Kanawha 
and Coal River Territory Get 50 Per 
Cent Car Supply—Cars Were Scarce 
in Kanawha & Michigan Area—Export 
Siipments Are Curtailed and Coal 
Goes to the Lakes. 


While it is true that more cars of 
coa! were loaded in the Kanawha field 
during the week ended July 17 than 
during the period immediately preced- 
ing it, the difference was due.more to 
the fact that there were six working 
days in one case and only five in the 
other, than to any increase in the car 
supply. 

It is not believed there was more than 
a 50 per cent car supply at the most 
in the Kanawha and Coal River fields 
tributary to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. In the Kanawha & Michigan area 
cn the north side of the Kanawha 
River, conditions were not so good, cars 
being extremely scarce in fact in that 
section. On some days not more than 
half as many cars were placed as dur- 
ing the same days of the preceding 
week. 

Kanawha coal was still under em- 
bargo, in so far as tidewater was con- 
cerned, making it necessary for pro- 
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ducers to go in the open western market 
and ship the difference to western 
pionts. It had the effect of course of 
swelling Lake shipments to a limited 
extent. Export shipments between July 
1 and July 17 had been materially 
curtailed, as had no doubt been intended. 





VIRGINIA 


Siupments Increase from Southwest 
Virginia, Reaching a Capacity of 76 
Per Cent—Commercial Tonnage Gains 
but Littlek—Demand Is Heavy. 


Mines in the southwest Virginia coal 
field managed to reach a total produc- 
tion of 131,000 tons, or 76 per cent of 
capacity, that being an increase of 
nearly 30,000 tons over that of the pre- 
ceding week. In addition to the above 
tonnage for shipment there were pro- 
duced 32,000 tons to be converted into 
coke. 

The entire loss in production in the 
field of 40,000 tons, representing 23 per 
cent of potential capacity, was due to 
a shortage of cars. The best car sup- 
ply was furnished by the Interstate 
k.R., that reaching 90 per cent, the 
Norfolk & Western falling down to a 
greater extent than any other road 
supplying the district. 

Since the first of the month there 
has been quite a material increase in 
the car supply, although a large pro- 
portion of cars furnished are assigned, 
and consequently there has not been 
much gain in the volume of commercial 
fuel produced. 

The demand from all sources, as is 
the case elsewhere, continued to be 
quite heavy, with the tonnage of free 
coal available rather limited, as produc- 
ers have about all they can do to take 
care of contracts. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Output Decreases Due to Failing Car 
Supply—Labor Is Demoralized by Ir- 
regular Work—Most of Tonnage Is 
Shipped to Inland West Markets. 


Instead of any improvement being in 
evidence in production in the northeast 
Kentucky field during the week ended 
July 17 there was a decided decrease in 
the output due to a failing car supply, 
the decrease in fact amounting to 7 per 
cent. Out of a total of 323,000 only 
127,000 tons, or 89 per cent of potential 
capacity, was produced, the loss remain- 
ing being 195,000 tons, all but 7,000 
tens of that loss being attributable to 
esx shortage. During the same period 
of 1919 production amounted to 71 per 
cent of potential capacity. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Service Order 7 has certainly not 
accrued to the benefit of the mines in 
northeast Kentucky. The car supply 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio slumped 
during the week to the extent of 11 
per cent, while the mines located on 
the Louisville & Nashville were able to 
increase their working time to the ex- 
tent of about 10 per cent. Conditions 
are so bad that working forces are be- 
coming demoralized owing to irregu- 
larity of work. Between July 1 and 
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July 17 there had been only a 40 per 
cent car supply on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and a 44 per cent supply on the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

The greater part of the tonnage pro- 
duced during the week ended the 17th 
(or 81 per cent) was shipped to inland 
West markets. The Lakes received 17 
per cent of the outtput, showing a 
slight increase, railroads  secv~ing 
about 2 per cent of the total output. 


In other words, no eastern Kentucky 


cecal was finding its way eastward. 
Murket conditions throughout the week 
rex ained practically unchanged. 





NEW RIVER AND WINDING GULF 


Virginian Ry. Mines Operate 42 Days 
and C. & O. Plants Three Days Out of 
the Six on the Gulf—Better Times Are 
Expected Within Month or So—New 
River Field Secures 50 Per Cent Car 
Supply—Embargo Limits Shipments to 
Tide and Increases Volume West. 


Production in the New River and 
Winding Gulf fields fell short of expec- 
tations during the week ended July 17. 
There was not the increase there should 
have been. While, of course, there was a 
larger output than during the previous 
week, when a holiday interfered with 
operations, nevertheless it is doubtful 
if the output reached that for the week 
ended July 3. There was not more than 
a 50 per cent supply in so far as the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. was concerned. 
Eastern shipments were limited to some 
exent by an embargo applying to low- 
volatile shipments to tidewater. 

Mines on the Virginian Ry. in the 
Winding Gulf field had the edge on 
Chesapeake & Ohio mines to the extent 
of a day and a half when it came to 
operating, because plants on the first 
named road secured a supply of cars 
sufficient to enable them to operate 
about four and a half days out of the 
six. Not more than three full days’ 
supplies during the week were vouch- 
safed mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
in the Gulf region, or approximately 
a 50 per cent supply. 

Although announcement was made 
some time ago that the new 120-ton 
cars would begin to arrive on the Vir- 
ginian Ry. in July, so far no 120-ton 
cars had been observed on the line. Pro- 
ducers on the Virginian are rather in- 
clined to believe that within another 
six weeks there will be a supply of cars 
sufficient for all requirements, as there 
has been a steady improvement in 
transportation conditions during the 
last few weeks. 

Rumors are in circulation to the 
effect that several more companies 
operating on the Virginian in the 
Winding Gulf field will change hands 
in the near future. 

There was not as large an output in 
tle New River field last week as the 
car supply during the early part of the 
week led producers to believe there 
would be, the empties furnished not 
holding up after the first half of the 
weck; although total production for the 
entire week was somewhat in excess of 
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that for the preceding working period, 
chiefly because there were six full 
working days. However, the car sup- 
ply was more than 50 per cent of re- 
quirements. As compared with the first 
half of the previous week, there was an 
increase in the output. 

After a week’s leeway in shipping to 
tidewater the only coal which could 
be moved to such a point during the 
period ended Juiy 17 was that to Pools 
1 and 11. In consequence of such an 
embargo western shipments were en- 
larged in volume. It is hoped that 
next week’s production will improve. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Lack of Adequate Transportation in 
the Logan and Strikes in the Thacker 
Field Curtail Production—Output Is 
About 30 Per Cent of Production— 
State Police Are Sent to Mingo County. 


From one cause and another high- 
volatile production in the Logan and 
Thacker fields was much curtailed dur- 
ing the week ended July 1. Lack of 
adequate transportation facilities on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio was one of the 
principal causes; however, this did not 
affect production in the Thacker field. 
A strike was the main cause for low 
output in the Thacker field. Rather a 


heavy loss resulted, production in the . 


fields named running not much over 30 
per cent of potential capacity. 

While during the holiday week mines 
in the Guyan field managed to produce 
180,000 tons of coal (despite the holi- 
day) there was a decided drop during 
the following week, when, as a matter 
of fact, there should have been a decided 
increase. However, it was impossible 
to accomplish that in view of the fact 
that there was only a 380 per cent car 
supply afforded mines for the week as a 
whole. Logan mines were still cut off 
from tidewater but some Logan coal was 
flowing eastward; however, the bulk of 
the production was going to Western 
markets. 

Even with a Sunday accumulation of 
cars the mines only produced 49,000 
tons on Monday. That tonnage had 
dropped to 29,000 tons by Tuesday and 
to 15,000 tons by Wednesday as against 
24,000 tons for the same day of the 
previous week. On Thursday there was 
an output of only 22,400 tons as 
against 53,000 tons for the Thursday 
preceding. 

There was little change in the labor 
situation in the Williamson field during 
the week, one or two mines closing 
down to await the outcome of the 
strike which has affected production in 
a part of the Williamson region. It is 
estimated that the tonnage loss as a 
result of the strike amounts to about 
150,000 tons a week. Organizers of the 
United Mine Workers had made no 
headway in organizing Pond Creek 
mines and production was still con- 
tinued on the usual scale at these oper- 
ations. 

At one or two points on the border 
between West Virginia and Kentucky, 
striking miners sought to intimidate 
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miners still at work by firing into 
their midst. Again, when some of the 
larger plants in the field which had 
been closed down attempted to resume 
operations on Tuesday, July 20, the 
striking miners opened fire on one mine, 
200 shots being exchanged. Owing to 
such tactics it beeame necessary to send 
a large detachment of state police back 
to Mingo County to prevent the snip- 
ing, in which the striking miners are 
engaging. 





MINGO COUNTY 


Branch Line of N. & W. Ry. Is Being 
Constructed Up Pigeon Creek in Mingo 
County — Kountze Interests Have 
Leased Number of Tracts to Local Par- 
ties—Coal Is Similar to That in Logan 
County. are 

Construction of a 19-mile branch 
railroad from Lenora, Mingo County, 
W. Va., up Pigeon Creek to Rockhouse 
and thence on that creek to its head, 
opening up coal lands is under way. 

The railroad will cost probably more 
than $3,000,000. It joins the line of the 
Norfolk & Western at Lenora. It has 
been rumored that the Norfolk & West- 
ern would build a line from Ajax 
through the mountains to Kermit, 
crossing the river there and down the 
Kentucky side to Fort Gay. 

The deal for the railroad was put 
through some time ago between the 
Kountze interests, or the United Thack- 
er Coal Co., New York, and the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad. The Kountze in- 
terests have leased a number of tracts 
of the coal lands to local capitalists, 
including Garner Fletcher, Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., George S. Wal- 
lace, attorney, and associates, A. B. 
Rawn, Solvay Collieries Co., and H. H. 
Morris, West Virginia Standard Coal 
Co. 

Similar coal to that mined on Island 
Creek in Logan County, including Chil- 
ton, Thacker, Winifrede and Coalburg 
seams, is found on Pigeon Creek. A 
15,000-acre tract of timber will be op- 
erated by Harry M. Gorman and asso- 
clates. 





INDIAN CREEK VALLEY 


Suit Is Entered Against Coal Operators 
by P. R. R. to Prohibit Them from 
Draining Mine Water Into Indian 
Creek. 


The Pennsylvania R.R. has instituted 
suits against coal operators of the In- 
dian Creek Valley in Fayette County, 
Pa., seeking to prohibit them from 
draining water from their mines into 
the stream. The railroad claims it 
has invested $7,500,000 in the water 
rights and distribution throughout the 
Monongahela division, but avers that 
water containing sulphur from the 
mines pollutes it to the extent that the 
water cannot be used in engine boilers. 
Suits have been instituted against the 
Indian Creek Coal & Coke Co., the In- © 
dian Creek Valley Coal Co., the Rogers 


Coal Co., the Crooked Creek Coal 
Mining Co. and the Warwick Coal 
Company. ig 
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ILLINOIS 


Herrin—The Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago, has completed a 2-mile 
switch to old Blairsville, northwest of 
here, and work has started on a new 
mine. It is expected that the mine, 
which will be one of the largest in the 
field, will be completed in about a 
year’s time. The company will build 
a village on the new townsite, starting 
off with 25 houses; the second lot will 
include 75 houses. The mine will be a 
modern plant operated by electricity. 


Murpheysboro—The American Coke 
& Chemical Co., of St. Louis, has pur- 
chased the mining properties of the 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., which owns 
and operates five miné$ in the southern 
Illinois field. Two of the mines are in 
Williamson County and three are lo- 
cated in Jackson County. 

The deal includes a large acreage of 
coal land. The purchasing company, 
according to report, has entered into 
an agreement whereby the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., will 
operate the mines. The latter company 
is one of the largest producers of coal 
in that field. 

The American Coke & Chemical Co. 
has also been taking up extensive coal 
options in Hamilton and Jefferson 
Counties and is now putting down drill 
holes on the lands. 

Gillespie—All previous records of 
mine No. 3 of the Superior Coal Co. 
have been shattered during the month 
of June. In addition, the local shaft 
established a high mark for Macoupin 
County. A total of 110,103 tons of coal, 
or a daily average of 4,812 tons, were 
produced during the 22% days the mine 
operated last month. Much credit is 
given by officials to the fast caging and 
emptying of cars. The best daily hoists 
were made on the following days: June 
9, 5,020 tons; June 12, 5,106 tons; June 
29, 5,128 tons and June 30, 5,140 tons. 





KENTUCKY 


Pikeville— Some 70,000 acres of 
Kentucky coal land, covered with vast 
forests of timber, will be developed on 
an extensive scale by the Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co., which has been organized 
recently in Roanoke, Va. The capital- 
ization is $10,000,000 and the manage- 
ment is under the control of Roanoke 
and New York financiers and investors 
interested in the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co., which is developing impor- 
tant iron and timber land and operating 
blast furnaces. 

The 70,000 acres are located in the 
counties of Leslie, Letcher, Pike and 
Perry, where mills will be installed, 
mines equipped and railways con- 
structed for thorough development. 


Pineville—Announcement was made 
here recently that the Ford Motor Co., 
had purchased the extensive mining 
properties of the Banner Fork Coal 
Corporation in Harlan County, near 
Pineville, at a reported price of $1,500,- 
000. It is also reported that the Ban- 
ner Fork people represent Virginia 
capitalists. This coal plant is con- 
sidered one of the largest operating 
properties in the state. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Waynesburg—A deed was placed on 
record here recently for the transfer 
of almost 8,000 acres of coal in the 
vicinity of Clarksville, Green County, 
from J. G. Patterson, of Pittsburgh to 
the W.:'J. Rainey interests. Most of 
the coal lies in Green township between 
the forks of Ten Mile Creek. The 
consideration in the deed is $1; but 
the deed contained $3,000 in revenue 
stamps, indicating that the real con- 
sideration was $3,000,000. The coal 
underlies 27 different farms. 


Pittsburgh — The Hillman Coal & 
Coke Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for- 
merly the United Coal Corporation, is 
increasing its capital stock to $33,000,- 
000, and it is reported it will merge into 
the one corporation all the associated 
Hillman companies now under the same 
management, including the Hecla Coal 
& Coke Co., Thompson-Connellsville 
Coke Co., Belle Vernon Coke Co., Clarks- 
burg Gas Coal Co. and the Luzerne 
Coal & Coke Co. 

At present the Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co. operates eight mines in Allegheny, 
Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland and 
Somerset counties, Pa., and Preston 
County, W. Va. The Hecla Coal & Coke 
Co. operates five coal and coke plants 
in Washington, Fayette and Green 
counties, Pa.; the Clarksville Gas Coal 
Co., one mine in Green County, Pa.; 
the Belle Vernon Coke Co., a plant in 
Fayette County, Pa.; the Luzerne Coal 
& Coke Co. and the Thompson-Connells- 
ville Coke Co., each operate one plant 
in Fayette County, Pa. 

The officers, all of whom are in Pitts- 
burgh, are J. Harte Hillman, Jr., chair- 
man of the board; Tracey W. Guthrie, 
president; William L. Affelder, assist- 
ant to the president; Thomas Watson, 
vice president and secretary; A. B. 
Sheets, vice president; Ernest Hillman, 
vice president; Robert W. Flenniken, 
treasurer; F. B. Lockhart, general man- 
ager of sales; Harrison T. Booker, gen- 
eral manager of mines; J. Dickenson 
Martin, chief engineer; Royal A. Miller, 

Indiana—The Graceton Coke Co., at 
Graceton, Pa., owned by the Youngs- 
town Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been sold to Warren Delano of New 


York for $750,000. Mr. Delano is prin- 
cipal owner of the Vinton Colliery Co., 
at Vintondale, Cambria County, Pa. An 
inventory is now being made and the 
new owners will-take charge Sept. 1. 
Chester M. Lingle, general manager, 
will go to Greene County, where he will 
be general manager of the Buckeye 
Ceal. Co. 


Scranton—Two men were killed and 
a third man was mortally injured as the 
result of a tower collapse on the Ma- 
rine No. 2 breaker of the Hudson Coal 
Co. at North Scranton. 

All three men were employed as 
carpenters and plunged 125 ft. to the 
ground as the tower crashed down. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Mt. Hope—Last June the stock of the 
Fire Creek Coal Co., operating in 
Raleigh County, was sold to the Smoke- 
less Coal Corporation, a company in 
which eastern capitalists are said to be 
largely interested. It is understood that 
the sum involved was above $500,000. 
These mines have been in operation for 
some time in connection with the de- 
velopment of a leased tract of 1,600 
acres. 


Huntington—The Central West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Lumber Co., which re- 
cently increased its capital stock from 
$250,000 to $500,000 with a view to an 
expansion of the business, has as the 
first step in such expansion opened an 
office in this city and has appointed 
Walter E. Morgan as its Huntington 
manager. 


St. Albans—The Nellis Coal Co., is 
planning the erection of a new steel 
tipple at its properties in the. Coal 
River district, Boone County. The 
structure will be provided with shaker 
screens and other up-to-date equipment. 
It is estimated that the improvements 
here will cost about $200,000. 


Clarksburg—Connellsville, Pa., people 
among them being Thomas Love, and 
W. A. Furlong, have purchased a large 
tract of coal land from the New Su- 
perior Coal & Coke Co. in Clay Dis- 
trict of Harrison County. It is under- 
stood that the consideration involved 
was $215,000. 


Charleston—The Pointlick Coal Co. 
is going ahead with plans for the de- 
velopment of its lease on Campbell’s 
Creek in the Kanawha County field. 
This company has perfected its organ- 
ization by the election of the following 
officers: H.M. Davidson of Charleston, 
president and general manager; A. W. 
Alden, Bluefield, vice president; J. P. 
Cofer, Bluefield, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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Trade Catalogs 


Airveyor—Guarantee Construction Co., 
140 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. Bulletin 
126. Pp. 20; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. De- 
scription of apparatus for handling various 
materials by means of pneumatic conveyors. 
Installations noted. 


Superpump and Hydraulic Machinery— 
Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Allentown, Pa. Bulletin 101. Pp. 49; 6% x 
9% in.; illustrated. Description of the new 
Traylor pump and other hydraulic machin- 
ery, including information of interest to 
users of pumping machinery. 


Announcement—Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co., Stamford, Conn. Folder. Pp. 
4; 84 x 12 in.; illustrated. Announcement 
of the purchase of the Industrial Electric 
Truck Division of the C. W. Hunt Co., of 
Staten Island, N. Y., by the Yale & Towne 
company. The trucks and allied equipment 
are fully illustrated. 











Personals 





J. S. Niles has been appointed traffic 
agent in the Chicago district for Kennedy, 
Floyd & Co., of Chicago. 


F. R. Wadleigh has been appointed ex- 
port sales manager of the Weston Dodson 
& Co., Inc., with offices at 4006 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 


J. A. Galligan has resigned as sales agent 
of the Pickands, Brown & Co., of Chicago. 
R. S. Dutton has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy, and F. L. Schulze is assistant sales 
agent for the Coke Department. 


D. C. Phillips, Jr., has been placed in 
charge of the newly opened branch office 
of the Southwestern Coal Co., at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., his title being that of district 
manager. R. 8S. Magee is the president of 
the company. 


W. J. Heatherman, formerly chief of the 
West Virginia Department of Mines and 
now general manager of the Cleveland Oliffs 
Iron Company’s mine at Ethel, in the Logan 
field, was operated upon the latter part of 
June for appendicitis. 


D. R. Phillips has been selected as as- 
sistant to General Manager Garner Fletcher 
of the Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Company, 
with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va. 
Mr. Phillips was formerly connected with 
the C. & O. car allotment commission. 


A. S. J. Southworth has resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the General Coal Com- 
pany of Huntington and secretary of the 
United States Block Coal Company, effec- 
tive July 1, Mr. Southworth having disposed 
of his interest in the companies named. 


F, L. Poindexter, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
has been appointed as assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent in charge of fuel, car 
allotment and distribution, and in that 
capacity succeeds Fred J. Ginn, head of 
the Car Alldtment Commission of the road 
during the last five years. The understand- 
ing is that Mr. Glinn is to become superin- 
tendent in charge of stations on the staff 
of the general superintendent. The office 
of chairman of the allotment commission 
has been discontinued. 


Howard N. Eavenson announces that he 
has resigned his position as chief engineer 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co., with 
mines at Gary, W. Va., and Lynch, Ky., 
and has opened an office as mining engineer 
at 230 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
will conduct a general mining engineering 
business, specializing in reports and valua- 
tions of coal lands and coal properties, the 
design and construction of coal plants, par- 
ticularly those for by-product coking pur- 
poses, the improvement of existing plants to 
increase their capacity, efficiency and safety 
and in town planning and building. 


Harry M. Urban has resigned from the 
position of general manager of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. and A. J. Boynton of the 
National Tube Co., Loraine, Ill, has been 
named as general manager to succeed Mr. 
Urban. This announcement was authorized 
by Frank H. Crockard, president of the 
company. The resignation of Mr. Urban is 
effective immediately and Mr. Boynton will 
take un his new duties as early as possible. 
Mr. Urban was for some time sunerintend- 
ent of the by-nroduct division of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., with 
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offices at Fairfield. He left the position 
when Mr. Crockard became president of 
the Woodward company to take the posi- 
tion as general manager of the latter com- 
pany. Mr. Urban has made no announce- 
ment as to his future connection. 


J. Ira Thoms, who, for some time past 
has been the mine inspector of the fourth 
bituminous district of Pennsylvania with 
headquarters in Du Bois, has been trans- 
ferred to Johnstown, in charge of the new 
district 13, extending north from Johns- 
town in the Cambria district, including the 
Nanty-Glo and La José districts, and run- 
ning as far east in Clearfield County as 
Smoke Run and Madera. The new district 
was formed as a result’ of consolidation 
and redistricting recently completely by 
the Department of Mines... A change in 
the eighth district, in charge of Mine In- 
spector Joseph Knapper, of Philipsburg, 
relinquishes the mines along the river divi- 
sion of the New York Central from Clear- 
field’ to Keating, now taken over by the 
fourth district in charge of Inspector 
Sangan, of Dubois, formerly in charge of 
the old thirteenth which was. abolished. 





Association Activities 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


Home fuel needs are to be taken care of 
as a result of action taken by the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association. In other words, 
through the instrumentality of the associa- 
tion it is proposed to supply coal to deal- 
ers at such towns as Princeton, Beckley, 
Mullens and possibly other points on the 
Virginian Ry. at the price of $4 per ton. 

Operators take the position that they 
should aid to the greatest extent possible 
in helping people living in the Winding Gulf 
region_or close to it in meeting their fuel 
requirements even though operators have 
found it impossible to take care of the 
demand outside of the district even to filling 
contracts. The association will receive re- 
quests from the towns already named and 
will then divide such orders among the 
various plants. 

The E. E. White Coal Co. has made 
known the fact that it will furnish at the 
tipple run-of-mine coal at the rate of $4 
a ton to those who apply for such coal in 
trucks or wagons. 


Washington Fuel Merchants’ 
Association 


Retail coal dealers and mine operators 
elashed in the convention of the Washing- 
ton Fuel Merchants’ Association at Spokane, 
Wash., on the question of cutting the coal 
prices in spring and summer in order to 
stimulate production. B. D. Mills, of the 
Seattle Coal & Fuel Co., argued that the 
operators should reduce their prices in May, 
June and July and make up the margin in 
the latter months of the year. This was 
strenuously objected to by several operators, 
including H. Hayward, of Salt Lake, repre- 
senting the Rock Spring company. 

All the speakers agreed that the industry 
should be stabilized by educating the pub- 
lic to buy in the summer. It was proposed 
by the operators that a fair-minded com- 
mittee of men from both branches of the 
industry take up the problem. 

Claims for a shortage in coal shipments 
against a railroad company were also dis- 
cussed. R.S. Brown, traffic manager of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
told the fuel men of methods that were 
successful and of others that had proved 
unsuccessful. 

The railroads were loath to settle claims 
for shortage in weight, and asked that an 
allowance of two per cent he permitted 
Tndividual effort would not be successful 
in bringing the carriers to the proper atti- 
tude on settlement of claims; only through 
co-operation could shippers cope with pil- 


fering and other losses while coal is in 
transit. 








Publications Received 





Quarry Accidents in the United States 
During the Calendar Year 1918—By Albert 
H. Fay. Not illustrated; pp. 52; 6 x 9 in. 


Safe Storage of Coal. By H. H. Stoek. 
Department of the Interior. Bureau of 
Mines. Technical Paper 235. Tllustrated; 
DD. TORNG x 9 int 
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Development of Liquid Oxygen Explosives 
During the War. By George S. Rice, De- 
partment of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. 
ieee tae Paper 243. Illustrated; pp. 46; 
jae OY i 


Perforated Casing and Sereen Pipe in Oil 


Wells. By EK. W. Wagy. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau ot Mines. Technical 
Paper 247. Petroleum Technology 55. Il- 


lustrated; pp. 48; 6 x 9 

Electrometallurgical and Electrochemical 
Industry in the State of Washington. By 
Charles D. Grier. Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Washington. Bulle- 
tin 5. Illustrated; pp. 45; 6 x 9 in. 


Effects of Gasoline Removal on the Heat- 
ing Value of Natural Gas—By Donald B. 


in. 


Dow. Department of the Interior. Bureau 
of Mines. Technical Paper 253.  Illus- 
trated); pp. 23k Bex ein: 


Artesian Waters of Northeastern Illinois. 
By Carl B. Anderson. State of Illinois, 
Department of Registration and Education. 
Division of the State Geological Survey, 
Urbana, Ill. Bulletin 34. Illustrated. Pp. 
326; 7 x 10 in. 


Coal in 1918. Part A. Production. By 
C. E. Lesher. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. II-27. Mineral Resources 
of the U. S. 1918—Part II (Page 695-813). 
Published May 28, 1920. Illustrated; pp. 
LL) 6 Ss Siein: 


Annual Report of Coal Mines for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1919, for the State of Wash- 


ington. James Bagley, State Mine In- 
spector, Seattle, Wash. Not illustrated; 
pp. 53; 6 x 9 in. Statistical data and in- 


formation about the coal mines of the 
state. 


_ Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States 
in 1919. By Albert H. Fay. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 
196. Not illustrated; pp. 86; 6 x 9 in. In 
addition to data about coal-mine fatalities, 
facts are given relative to approved min- 
ing equipment and permissible explosives. 


Mining Preparing Domestic Graphite for 
Crucible Use. By George D. Dub ‘and 
Frederick G. Moses. With a chapter on 
methods of analysis used by the Bureau of 
Mines, by G. B. Taylor and W. A. Selvig. 
Department of the Interior. Bureau of 
Mines. Bulletin 112. Illustrated; pp. 80; 
6 x 9. in: 

Development of Liquid Oxygen Explosives 
During the War—By George S. Rice. De- 
partment of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. 
Technical Paper 243. ‘Illustrated; pp. 46; 
6 x 9 in. Attention is called to the possi- 
bilities of liquid oxygen and carbonaceous 
material as an explosive compound to serve 
as a substitute for powder and dynamite. 








Coming Meetings 








American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


American, Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meeting 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 8. It is proposed to leave 
Buffalo by steamer and cruise through the 
Lakes, the first stop being at Houghton, 
Mich., after which the party will visit 
Duluth and the Iron Ranges of Minnesota, 
spending a day or two in Minneapolis on 
its return. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
29 West 38th St., New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- — 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association’s annual meeting Aug. 4 and 5 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, 
Chicago, Il. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American_ Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9,10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 


congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee. Wis. General Manager, 
C. W. Price, Chicago, Ill. 

Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 


will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14 at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. La Grave, 
McAlester, Okla. 
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Rail-Rate Increases 


EHABILITATION of the railroads may be said to 
have just begun with the increase in rates of one 
and a half billion dollars, more than half of which goes 
to labor. The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
announcing its decision, the purport and extent of which 
was largely discounted in advance, comments on the 
fact that shippers’ testimony regarding the proposed 
rate changes was more generally directed toward 
methods of application than on amounts of increase. 
This certainly has been the attitude of the coal industry. 
The commission finds that shippers are far from 
unanimous in their views on this subject and that there 
are those who desire absolute preservation of differen- 
tials, those who favor straight percentage increases and 
finally those who advocate a percentage increase with a 
maximum. After discussing these various methods the 
commission concludes that with certain exceptions 
general percentage increases “must be considered for 
present purposes the most practicable.” This conclu- 
sion is stated to be without prejudice to any sub- 
sequent finding in individual situations. 

Coal, among the commodities accorded separate dis- 
cussion, will have special and separate treatment in the 
application of the rate increases. The commission says 
that an effort should be made promptly to devise rates in 
each group that will yield, as nearly as practicable, the 
game revenues in the aggregate that would be afforded by 
the straight percentage increases. In other words, the 
commission has left to the coal and railroad men the 
task of working out the details of coal-rate increases 
and asks only that when completed the result give the 
carriers the specified total percentage advance. Between 
now and Sept. 1, when it is desired that the new rates 
become effective, there is time for agreement to be 
reached on but a few important base rates. 








Common Sense Versus Panic 


asus N JULY 14 the manufacturers in New York State, 


outside of New York City, banded together in 
a group called the “Associated Industries of New York, 
Inc.,” met in Albany to discuss the coal situation. 
According to reports they assembled with the idea that 
it was time to urge the Government to step in and 
before the meeting was well under way it was evident 
that the belief prevailed that a Fuel Administrator 
should be appointed, if not for the United States at 
least for the State of New York. New England had 
such an officer and perhaps was getting more than its 
share of the coal. 

Before the close of the day common sense got the 
better of panic and the following resolutions were 
adopted. They are given here in full because they are 
so much better than might have been expected from a 
group of consumers who, in part at least, are short of 
coal and are paying high prices with no positive relief 


in sight. The men who adopted these resolutions did 
so in the same spirit that a real American crowd 
forms an orderly line before the ticket window, each 
awaiting his turn, not quite ceretain but that the seats 
will all be taken by the time he gets there. 

Resolutions adopted by the Associated Industries of 
New York, Inc.: 

“Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of this meet- 
ing that while there is a general shortage of bituminous 
coal, there is no reason for a panic, though such panic 
seems possible through an unnecessary fear of a drastic 
shortage of bituminous coal next winter; and 

“Whereas it is apparent that the present stringency 
in the bituminous-coal market is not due to any omis- 
sion of effort on the part of coal operators or railroad 
operators but that such stringency is due to lack of 
operating equipment caused primarily by excessive and 
hard war-time use of such equipment without necessary 
upkeep and repairs; and 

‘Whereas it is further apparent that present stringent 
conditions are due to a woful lack of co-operation on 
the part of the employees of railroads through so-called 
outlaw strikes and otherwise; therefore be it 

“Resolved that it be the sense of this meeting that 
we urge our respective communities to co-operate with 
the railroads in their efforts to obtain the necessary 
funds and labor to rehabilitate their properties and 
to further co-operate by the prompt loading and unload- 
ing of cars and by the efficient use of their present 
equipment to assist in delivering more bituminous coal 
to consumers.” 





Federal Trade Commission to the Rescue 
HAT a consolation to the National Coal Asso- 
ciation to be able to turn to ‘authentic govern- 

mental figures” to illustrate to the public ‘“‘the slender 

margin of profit per ton” realized by the bituminous 
coal industry! In a press release to the newspapers for 
last Sunday, full advantage is taken of the figures of 
costs and sales realizations on bituminous coal for 

April issued by the Federal Trade Commission (Coal 

Age, July 29, page 258) in showing that the operators 

are not the ones who are gouging the public with high 

prices for coal. This story, prepared by Mr. Pratt of 
the National Association, is a fair statement of the 
facts, well written, and should convince the skeptical 
that the real source of high prices is not at the mines— 
that the producers are not the real offenders. The story 
would have fallen flat, could not have been written, in 
fact, without the Federal’-Trade Commission figures as 

a basis. 

All is grist that comes to the mill of the writer of 
publicity, of course, and Mr. Pratt is fully justified 
in his use of these figures, but one cannot help marvel- 
ing at his audacity. As far as the National Coal 
Association is concerned, the monthly cost reports to the 
Federal Trade Commission have ceased to be. Has 
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not Justice Bailey of the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court enjoined the commission from requiring these 
reports and on the plea of the coal operators? Has 
not the operators’ association spent much good money 
in lawyers’ fees to compel the commission to cease its 
activities in this direction? The plain intent of the 
National Coal Association so far has been to prevent and 
discourage operators from filing these monthly reports, 
and in this it has been fairly successful—the number 
reporting for April was 812 compared with 1,589 for 
January of this year. These same reports are proving 
of inestimable value to the operators, for, as we have 
said before. thev have nothing to hide and everything to 
gain in making public this information. 

The National Coal Association started the suit against 
the Federal Trade Commission to settle once for all the 
controverted question as to whether the commission has 
the legal right to compel the submission of data on 
~ costs, or whether, having the right, it could designate 
absolutely the form in which the producer should keep 
his books. So far as known, the association has not 
advised its membership that they should proceed to 
file reports voluntarily. No official encouragement has 
been given the Trade Commission in this work, the 
results of which are palpably of so much interest and 
value to the association. 

At least 812 coal producers have no objection to 
reporting these figures to the Federal Government and 
there is a marked belief on the part of many influential 
coal operators that the effort to cut off the publication 
of these data was and is ill-advised. We are staunch 
advocates of the principle of voluntary submission of 
data to the Government. We believe that sufficient 
producers are or can be educated to the point of reg- 
ularly making these and other valuable reports. It 
seems time for the National Coal Association to remove 
the wet blanket it has thrown on the efforts of the Trade 
Commission to compile and publish these data and to 
come out with a statement to its membership urging 
them to make voluntary returns of monthly costs. 

What was avowedly a friendly suit to test the powers 
of the Trade Commission should be continued in that 
spirit. Purely selfish motives should impel the National 
Coal Association to urge on operators the necessity of 
making a better showing in the May cost statement thar 
812 reports out of the thousands who are in the busi- 
ness of producing coal. 


Oil the Coveted 


AGHALIN, an island north of Japan, the northern 

half of which is Russian territory, has been seized 
by Japan. The area is described as barren, cold, and 
now but a location for a convict colony. The United 
States is openly opposed to the forceful acquisition by 
Japan of this Russian territory and it is reported that 
Great Britain also is concerned and watching the nego- 
tiations with unconcealed interest. 

Perhaps the real reason for activity in this diplomatic 
game is that this island is reported by geologists as a 
very likely source of petroleum. Petroleum is. a matter 
of world-wide concern today and nations are developing 
policies looking to the protection of supplies already 
developed and to the acquisition of control of new pro- 
ductive areas. If Saghalin is a potential source of oil 
in quantity, the diplomatic fight for its control has 
only begun. 
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Practical Men 


UT of his own experience, the practical man gathers 

his ideas. If his experience is narrow, he is never- 
theless a “practical” man. A practical mining man may 
never have combated a mine fire, worked after a mine 
explosion, handled machinery or operated an up-to-date 
mine. Nevertheless he is still a practical mining man. 
He has practiced mining as mining is practiced where 
he got his experience. 

Some things he has learned, things which can only 
thus be attained, but he may have much knowledge or 
little, according to conditions surrounding his experi- 
ence. When a man asserts he is a practical mining man 
he should explain at what he is practical—at running 
a mine without gas, little water, no machinery or at 
a plant where all manner of up-to-date appliances are 
in use and every class of difficulty is to be met. 

An all-round man is he who has ripened his practice 
in the sun of other men’s diverse experience, whose 
grasp is lengthened by his ability to stand on the 
shoulders of others. The experience of one man is a 
sorry basis for the work of the modern world. 
Fortunately, no man is wholly practical. Every man 
today has drawn more or less from other men’s experi- 
ence and added it to his own. His own labors may 
mean as much to him as the labors of others, but the 
successful man is willing to accept, without jealousy, 
the experience of others and is not so profoundly 
immersed in his egotism as not to be anxious to avail 
himself of the labors of workers in his own or kindred 
fields. 


Water Power Helps Coal Shortage © 

IGURES recently published by the U. S. Geological 

Survey on power produced by central power stations 
and public utilities for the first four months of this 
year show the help water power has been to the 
country this spring. The combined output of power 
from all sources was approximately the same in April 
as in February and March of 1920, the 3-month period 
showing a material drop compared with the same period 
of 1919. Power developed from water this year, how- 
ever, recorded a gain of 25 per cent from February 
to April, figured on the basis of average daily produc- 
tion. Power obtained by burning coal, and to a smaller 
extent oil and gas, decreased from 2,300 million kilo- 
watt hours in the month of February to 2,100 millions 
in April. 

It is particularly significant also that the mean daily 
output cf power for the first four months of 1920 was 
16 per cent greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1919—121.2 million kilowatt hours this year against 
104.08 in 1919. <A portion of this unusual load on 
the public utility plants is no doubt due to the transfer 
of consumers from isolated plants to central power, 
but undoubtedly largely the result of actual greater 
demand for power from industrial consumers and for 
transportation. The increase in power from fuel has 
been about 23 per cent, showing that, as is usually 
the case, coal is required to carry the peak load. 

It is interesting to apply this slight but significant 
measure of increased demand for coal—coal is power— 
into terms of annual production of bituminous coal. 
The output in 1919 is estimated at 450,000,000 net tons. 
An increase of 16 per cent indicates a requirement for 
1920 of about 520,000,000 tons—somewhat below the 
mark set by most observers. 

















Freight Traffic is Greater Than 
Last Year’s 


An increase of about 3 per cent in 
freight traffic on the railroads of 
the country during the first two 
weeks of July, as compared with 
the same period in 1919, has been 
reported by the Commission on Car 
Service of the American Railway 
Association. During July of this 
year 1,597,295 cars were loaded, ac- 
cording to the report, against 1,553,- 
071 for the same two weeks of 1919 
and 1,769,242 for the similar period 
of 1918. 





Sees Crisis for Gas Companies 


In a statement issued July 25 
G. B. Cortelyou, president of the 
American Gas Association, said: 
“The emergency which faces artifi- 
cial gas companies is immediate and 
far reaching. It embraces the en- 
tire gas industry. Economic condi- 
tions, many of them of worldwide 
extent and influence, affecting the 
supply of coal, oil and other essen- 
tial materials required in the manu- 
facture of gas, of labor and of the 
funds needed to maintain and de- 
velop our properties are not bogies 
invented by industry to secure pref- 
erential treatment. They are the 
facts.” 


New Barge Canal Will Ease 
Freight Congestion 

A new canal barge line between 
Jersey City and Buffalo, by way of 
the Erie Canal, has been opened by 
which freight will be hauled be- 
tween Jersey City, New York, Os- 
wego, Buffalo and way points at a 
rate which, it is said, is less than 
is charged for railroad freight be- 
tween Jersey City and Buffalo. 








New York Customs Receipts 
Smash All Records 

Collector of the Port Newton 
announces that receipts of the New 
York Custom House for the year 
ended June 30 totaled $230,083,885, 
as compared with $117,854,252 for 
the preceding year, and approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 more than ever 
before collected in a year in the 
history of the Port of New York. 





Railroad and Fuel Crises Curtail 
Steel Output 

In its weekly iron market sum- 
mary as of July 29 the Ivon Age 
says: “Barring unexpected relief, 
the railroad situation in the Pitts- 
burgh district will soon force steel 
works there to further curtailment 
of production. At Chicago also the 
week’s developments have been un- 
favorable, the strike at Illinois coal 
mines bringing on a new fuel crisis. 
Five additional blast furnaces were 
banked there, so that the Steel Cor- 
poration has only 14 furnaces in 


blast out of 29 in the Chicago dis- 
trict. Generally speaking, new in- 
quiry for finished products has 
fallen off, rails and track supplies, 
cold rolled steel, wire and pipe being 
exceptions. In the Middle West the 
railroads and implement manufac- 
turers in particular are pressing for 
deliveries on contracts.” 





Coal Company Sues City of 
Scranton for $1,000,000 
The People’s Coal Co., owners of 
the Oxford Mine, Scranton, Pa., has 
entered suit against the city to re- 
cover $1,000,000 damage. The action 
was taken as a result of the closing 
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of the mine two months ago by 
Mayor Connell and the police under 
the provisions of the Davis Mine- 
Cave Law. This was due to alleged 
destructive mining methods which 


resulted in the cave-in of streets - 


and the tumbling down of many 
business places and dwellings in 
West Scranton. 


U.S. Steel Earnings $43,155,705 
During Second Quarter 
Despite railroad congestion, which 
reached its most acute state in June, 
net earning'’s of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration for the quarter ended June 
380 were $43,155,705. The net earn- 
ings in the first quarter: of 1920 
were $42,089,019, and in the second 
quarter of 1919 they were $34,331,- 
301. The results were the largest 
since the third quarter of 1918, 








International Commerce Body 
Studies World Fuel Situation 


The International Chamber of 
Commerce, composed of delegates 
from Belgium, Great Britain, 


France, Italy and the United States, 
recently held its first meeting in 
Paris. As the result of a discussion 
of the world’s fuel stock a resolution 
was passed urging utilization of 
hydro-electric power, development of 
measures for the scientific and 
economical use of mineral fuel, and 
development to the utmost of re- 
search in the extraction of coal and 
oil resources of the world. 


Coal Prices Soar in Illinois 

Coal prices at Illinois mines have 
taken a jump-of $1.30 to $3.30 a 
ton at mines and bidders are still 
running the figure up. President 
Farrington of the Illinois United 
Mine Workers asserts that twenty- 
two mines ‘have signed agreements 
to pay shift men $2 more a day. 





Corporation to Lend Furds for 
Equipment of Railrcads 

A corporation designed to furnish 
funds to railroads which now are in 
need of new equipment is being 
formed by S. Davies Warfield, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, and 


is expected to be launched soon. Mr. ~ 


Warfield has received assurances that 
securities of the proposed equipment 
trust corporation up to upproxi- 
mately $25,000,000 will be bought by 
large insurance companies. 


¢ 





Says Natural Gas Will Last 
Only 25 Years 


Natural gas will last only twenty- 
five years longer and not that long 
unless the supply is conserved, was 
the opinion expressed by Samuel S. 
Wyer, of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, at a natural gas conserva- 
tion conference held under the direc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission at Pittsburgh, 
July 28. 





Great Britain and France 
Form Oil Alliance 


According to information from an 
authoritative source, Great Britain 
and France have concluded an agree- 
ment in connection with oil supplies 
designed to secure international 
co-operation and to eliminate com- 
petition which might give rise to 
friction between them. 


Dr. Eaton Would Abolish Unions 

At a recent luncheon of the New 
York Rotary Club in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Eaton, associate editor of Leslie’s 
Weekly, told the members that he 
advocated the open shop and the 
abolition of unions, but that employ- 
ers must first learn to do voluntar- 
ily the things that unions now force 
them to do. He recommended the 
education of all workers, particu- 
larly immigrants, in “the idealism 
that is the soul of America.” 








Cannot Make Enough Gasoline 
To Supply Demand 

There is not enough gasoline to 
meet the needs of the public, not- 
withstanding that the Far West has 
never had so much gasoline as this 
year. Producing wells in this 
country and Mexico are unable to 
meet the growing demand. 
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A. G. Gutheim 


Member of the Commission on Car Service, American Railroad Association 


URING the time that men in the military serv- 
ice Were distinguishing themselves for cour- 
age and resource in handling the problems 
met at the front, equally important achievements 
were being scored by some of the men handling 
problems of production and distribution at home. 
When the war opened A. G. Gutheim was one of 
the legal examiners of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. His special knowledge of car service 
led to his being assigned overnight to the operating 
branch of the Railroad Administration. Through- 
out the war he handled matters pertaining to car 
supply with such ability as to signally distinguish 
himself. Today he is regarded as one .of the 
country’s authorities on car service. It was he 
who was called upon by Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., to present 
the problem of car service at the recent important 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case known as Ex-parte 75. 
Mr. Gutheim was born'in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1878. His early education was obtained in the 


schools of that city, where he completed the high 
school course. His legal training was obtained at 
the Boston Y.M.C.A. Law School. He was en- 
gaged with the Fitchburg and the Boston & Maine 
railroads from, 1896 to 1906. In the latter year, 
he went to Washington as a special agent for the 
Bureau of Corporations. Two years later he 
entered the service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as an examiner of accounts. He 
served. as special agent and finally became an at- 
torney examiner for the commission. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. Gutheim was 
assigned to car-service work with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but was loaned to the 
Railroad Administration almost immediately after 
its formation. A considerable portion of his time 
was spent on coal-car questions. On March 1, 
1919, he accepted an appointment on the Com- 
mission on Car Service of the American Railroad 
Association. In his new connection he is called 
upon to provide relief in all matters where difficul- 
ties arise in car supply. 
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Making the Smokiest 
~ While Saving 
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Coal Smokeless 


Byproducts 





By GEORGE ESHERICK, JR. 
INewe York. IN. sy. 





Many Factors Make It Desirable to Cease Burning Raw Bituminous 
Coal and to Substitute Smokeless Fuels of the Anthracite Type—The 
Smith Process of Low-Temperature Carbonization Renders This Possible 


to the problem of conserving its coal supply. The 
.4 proposition presented is really one of utilizing coal 
more economically than heretofore. This is a problem 
not altogether new, and a fair degree of progress has 
been made toward its solution. Many improvements 
have been made in the methods of burning coal and in 
the ways and means employed in utilizing the heat 
energy derived therefrom. But by far the greatest 
progress has resulted from radically modifying the raw 
material itself before using it for fuel. 

Along this line the production of coal and water gas 
has been developed to a worldwide industry, the trend 
being always toward a more complete gasification of 
the fuel. The final coke residue is, of course, a by- 
product of the process. The production of coke for 
metallurgical purposes meanwhile has progressed as an 
independent industry in which the main product sought 
is coke, the byproducts being largely wasted. 

Production of coke has always been controlled by the 
demands of the steel industry, and this fuel has not 
come into general use either industrially or for domestic 

‘heating. One reason for this has been its high price, 

although the increasing market for coal-tar products 
has in recent years served to lower production cost. 
Another reason is that good coke can be made only 
from certain kinds of bituminous coal, and this limits 
to some extent the areas in which coke is available. 

But the principal reason that coke has remained es- 


| “io the civilized nation is devoting attention today 





*Pirst half of a paper presented before the Kentucky Mining 
Institute, June 4,.1920, and entitled ‘The Low-Temperature Car- 
bonization of Coal and the Future of Bituminous Coal. 


sentially a metallurgical fuel lies in the fact that it 
is not well suited for domestic heating, or for railroad 
use, or for industrial operations generally. Anthracite 
coal more nearly meets the demand for a smokeless, solid 
fuel of high heat value, but the supply of this coal is 
limited in quantity and in geographic distribution. 

The burning of raw bituminous coal is uneconomical, 
as the market for coal-tar products has made the vola- 
tile portion more valuable for other purposes than for 
fuel. The coke industry has taken advantage of the 
increased market for byproducts, but has not developed 
a fuel which is satisfactory for domestic uses. In the 
burning of raw bituminous coal the volatile constituents 
are not even completely consumed, a considerable por- 
tion escaping as smoke. This is not only a waste of fuel 
but a nuisance, and many cities have already adopted 
smoke ordinances which prevent the use of bituminous 
coal, and these enactments have necessarily increased 
the demand for a smokeless fuel of the anthracite tyne- 

The conversion of bituminous coal in commercial 
quantities into a fuel resembling anthracite is an at- 
tractive problem from many angles. The requirements 
of such a fuel are primarily that it be smokeless, easily 
burned, but not too expensive. It should be as uniform 
in size as possible, have a reasonably high heat value, 
be easy to handle and safe to store. 

The Smith process aims to accomplish the needs out- 
lined by producing a smokeless fuel as: good as or 
better in quality than anthracite, and one that can. be 
sold at a price that will insure its general use.. The name 
“carbocoal” has been given to the fuel secured. 
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Primary 
Retorts 
This shows the 
discharge end of 
the retorts at the 
plant at Clinch- 
field, Va., receiv- 
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ing the finishing 
touches just 


prior to starting: 


operation. 





The method of its production is briefly as follows: 
Raw coal as it comes from the mine is crushed and fed 
continuously into low-temperature horizontal retorts 
by means of paddles. The volatile products of car- 
bonization, i.e., the tar, gas and ammoniacal liquor, are 
treated essentially as in coke-oven practice. The semi- 
coke which is continuously discharged from each retort 
is quite different from ordinary coke. It is much 
softer, carries 8 to 10 per cent of volatile matter and 
burns readily. It could be used directly in a power 
plant, either as fuel under the boilers or in gas pro- 
ducers, but is not in condition to market for general use. 


In the net step of the process this semi-coke, or 


semi-carbocoal, is ground, mixed with pitch, fluxed and 
passed through a briquet press. The raw briquets 
are then carried to inclined retorts and distilled again 
at a temperature of about 1,800 deg. F. for six hours. 
They are then dumped and quenched. The tar, gas 
and ammoniacal liquor from this high-temperature car- 
bonization are collected and treated along with similar 
products from the low-temperature carbonization. 


WHY MorE FuEL AND MORE TAR IS OBTAINED 


Yields of carbocoal and the various byproducts ob- 
tained depend largely on the kind of coal used. Ob- 
viously, a coal of high volatile content will, in general, 
give a high yield of byproducts. If we take a coal of 
the following typical analysis: Moisture, 3 per cent; 
volatile matter, 35 per cent; fixed carbon, 55 per cent: 
ash, 7 per cent, the yields per ton of coal carbonized 
will be about as follows: Carbocoal, 1,400 lb.; tar, 
30 gal.; gas, 9,000 cu.ft.; ammonium sulphate, 20 lb.; 
light oil from gas, 2 gal. 

The yield of carbocoal is a little higher than the yield 
of ordinary coke from the same coal. This is because 
carbocoal has a slightly higher volatile content than 
coke, while about half the pitch used as a binder remains 
as coke in the finished briquet. The yield of tar is 
nearly four times that obtained in ordinary byproduct 
coke-oven practice. This results chiefly from the low 
temperature employed in the primary carbonization. 

For the same reason the composition of the tar dif- 
fers considerably from that of the similar product 





obtained in an oven. Jt runs higher in its content of 
valuable tar acids, with more cresols and less 
phenol. Furthermore it contains no naphthalene. 

The ammonium sulphate yield is about the same as 
in byproduct coke-oven practice. As the yield of solid 
fuel is slightly greater and the tar yield much larger 
than in coke-oven practice, it follows that the amount 
of gas evolved must be less. There is, however, some- 
what more than enough gas to heat both the low- and 
the high-temperature retorts. 

Ammonium sulphate finds a ready sale as a fertilizer, 
the present market price being about 7c, per pound. 
The light oil from the gas is combined with the light 
oil from the tar distillation. This fraction is then 
washed with sulphuric acid and worked up intdO motor 
spirit, the present price being a little higher than that 
of gasoline. , 

Distillation of the tar yields about 20 gal. of salable 
oils per ton of coal carbonized. These oils have a high 
market value. The tar-acid content is approximately 
40 per cent and for this reason the oils are highly de- 
sirable for making disinfectants, sheep dips, wood pre- 
servatives, flotation oils, etc. The manufacture of pure 
cresylic acid from such an oil is an easy step. This 
acid is now being imported into this country at a price 
of over a dollar a gallon. The pitch which results from 
the tar distillation is returned to the process, and is 
approximately the amount required for briquetting. 


CARBOCOAL ALMOST AS DENSE AS COAL 


The main product of the Smith process is, of course. 
the carbocoal, which represents about 70 per cent of 
the weight of the material treated. This fuel as it 
comes from the high-temperature retorts is in the 
form of hard briquets of a density much greater than 
that of ordinary coke and only slightly less than that 
of coal. 

As a domestic fuel carbocoal compares favorably with 
anthracite. It has a heat value of about 13,000 B.t.u. 
(assuming a coal with 7 per cent of ash, as above). 
Being of uniform size and quality, this product burns 
evenly in the fire bed, leaving under proper firing 
conditions a clean, light ash. In all cases the tendency 
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to clinker is much less than with the coal from which 
the carbocoal is made. There is no difficulty in bank- 
ing the fire and it responds readily to draft control. 

Carbocoal has been tested under stationary boilers 
with excellent results. In one test at the plant of the 
Fosdick Machine Tool Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, car- 
bocoal gave an evaporative efficiency of 58 per cent and 
a combustion rate of 23 lb. per square foot of grate 
surface. This was on a 103 hp. horizontal return- 
tubular boiler operating at 116 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity. In a similar test made with coal on the same 
boiler and under like conditions an evaporative efficiency 
of 45.2 per cent was found, with a combustion rate 
of 22.7 lb. per square foot of grate area, under a load of 
97 per cent of boiler rating. During the carbocoal test 
there was no smoke from the stack, while during the 
coal test, as is usual, a large volume of smoke was dis- 
charged. 

The higher efficiency of the carbocoal does not lie 
in a greater B.t.u. value, as the heat content of carbo- 
coal is a little less than that of a high-volatile coal. 
It arises from the fact that practically all the carbon 
in the carbocoal is burned, there being no smoke and 
little combustible in the ash. With coal, on the other 
hand, smoke losses have to be added to the loss of that 
appreciable amount of carbon that remains in the ash. 

Other tests comparing carbocoal with bituminous fuel 
have been carried out with the same general results. 
The following figures were obtained in a 24-hour test 
comparing carbocoal with run of mine from the Poca- 
hontas region: 




















TABLE I. COMPARISON ‘OF CARBOCOAL WITH POCAHONTAS 
MINE-RUN 
Carbocoal Pocahontas 

Pounds of water fed per pound of fuel fired......... 8.15 8.66 

Steam pressure, pounds per square inch............ 82. 300.7 

Pounds of water fed to boiler per hour..-.......... 11,616 12,058 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 deg. F. per 

DUNCIOL SOL ITE seeder ee oe carers. Saeed tls 9. S55 > 9.09 9.87 

Efficiency pasedonscos] fred iy ap fleets ere = 65.35 65.39 

Efficiency based on combustible burned............ 69.55 68.11 

Smoke density by Ringelmann smoke chart......... 41.6 
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Carbocoal has been used experimentally in foundry 
cupolas with entirely satisfactory results. Its suitability 
for blast-furnace use as compared with coke also has 
been pointed out. It occupies only two-thirds as much 
space as coke, has a porosity in excess of 40 per cent, 
while its crushing strength has been proved by numer- 
ous tests to be equal to or greater than that of the 
ordinary grades of metallurgical coke. 

Owing to the tonnage requirements of an actual 
blast-furnace test, it will be impossible to conduct such 
trials until the completion of the Clinchfield plant, but 
there is every reason to believe that carbocoal will soon 
be demonstrated to be an entirely satisfactory fuel for 
both cupola and blast-furnace purposes. Being able to 
produce a metallurgical fuel from a non-coking coal is 
particularly advantageous in the West, where high 
grades of coke are not locally available.. 


‘ 


Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation 
Act Is Interpreted 


NDER the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation 

Act it is not essential to recovery of an award that 
an injury resulting in death of a mine employee, or other 
employee, arise out of or be due to his particular 
employment; it is sufficient that the injury occur in the 
course of the employment. If death comes, however, 
during the course of employment in an ordinary way, 
natural to the progress of a disease with which one is 
afflicted, and with which he was smitten before the acci- 
dent, there can be no recovery. 

But if the death is brought about by an injury due to 
some mishap or accident happening during the course 
of the employment, the fact that deceased had a chronic 
ailment which rendered him more susceptible to such 
injury than an ordinary person would be, will not defeat 
the right to compensation. (Pennsylvania Supreme 


Court, Clark vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 107 Atlantic 
Reporter, 858.) 


Briquetting 
Press 


Here the pulver- 
ized  semi-coke 
mixed. with a 
binder is pressed 
into briquets 
ready for “bak- 


” 


ing. 
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What the Deep Vein Coal Co. Has Learned 
~ About the Ship-by-Truck Movement 
Five-Ton Motor Trucks Are Able to Haul Coal for Short Distances 


Cheaper Than Can the Railroads and Can Deliver It to the Customer’s 
Cellar for Far Less Than the Combined Rail and Wagon Charge 


By DONALD BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


UICK to see the possibilities of the motor truck 
() as an effective and economical means of trans- 

portation over short hauls, the Middle West 
today, perhaps, leads all other producing districts in the 
movement of coal by this method. Coal-producing firms 
around Terre Haute, Ind., have to a large extent for- 
saken the idea that unless 
railroad cars are available 


The amount of coal moved during the month men- 
tioned is larger by far than that similarly handled in — 
any previous month on record and presages a tremen- 
dous increase for 1920 as against previous years. As will 
be shown later, this is to be expected, for the company 
knows the true worth of the motor truck. The Deep 
Vein people have been 
experimenting with this 





the mines cannot operate, 
and they are now advo- 
cates of the motor truck. 

To .stand on Wabash 
Ave., the chief business 
thoroughfare of this bus- 
tling city, is to gain a 
keener’ appreciation of 
what the “ship-by-truck” 
movement means to the 
coal operator. Trucks of 
all kinds with their bur- 
dens from the _ under- 





Overlooking the advantages of keeping the 
mine running when cars are scarce, of the 
fair prices which are often obtainable only 
during a shortage, of the return loads of mine 
material that can be carried and of the ability 


to use the trucks when some other kind of 
trucking is needed, a truck will pay for itself 
in one year and will make a $30,000 profit in 
six years where the haul is about five miles 
each way and the grades are not prohibitory. 





means of transportation 
for the last three years. 

During 1919 the com- 
pany moved by truck from 
mine to cellar approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons of coal. 
It was able to do this large 
business because all the 
company’s product goes 
either into the bins of 
private residences, public 
buildings or business 
houses in Terre Haute. 








ground pass in an almost 
endless stream during the 
day. From the: Ford with a remodeled body and a 
capacity of possibly a single ton to machines with 5- 
and 6-ton bodies equipped with sideboards that give 
them a capacity of from 6 to 8 tons, the parade moves 
past. 

The casual observer wonders where all the coal is 
coming from and what is its destination. One thing is 
certain: the Middle Western coal operators have learned 
something about the truck that is not generally appre- 
ciated elsewhere, and in so doing have made Terre Haute 
practically independent of the motive power of the rail- 
roads. Let us select one of the coal concerns of this 
city and see what it individually has learned about com- 
parative costs of transporting coal by truck and by the 
better known method—by rail. 


COAL COMPANY TRUCKS 10,000 TONS IN MONTH 


Foremost among the coal producers of Terre Haute 
who are utilizing motor trucks to combat the car short- 
age is the Deep Vein Coal Co. During the month of 
June, just past, this firm moved 10,000 tons of coal over 
an average distance of five miles, making, of course, a 
total distance traversed by each truck of ten miles per 
trip. 

The mine owned by the’ Deep Vein Company is not 
a large one, having an average daily output of 1,000 
tons when business demands are such as to require the 
production of this amount of coal. It thus can be seen 
that this firm is actually moving over one-third of the 
mine output on the highways. 





With the passing of last 
year the experimental 
stage terminated. Accurate cost data had been kept 
on all the expenditures connected with trucking and the 
company knew exactly what it cost. Its calculations 
proved that the business was on a firm financial footing. 


WILL CARRY EIGHT TONS WITHOUT TRAILER 


To do the major portion of the hauling the Deep 
Vein Coal Co. is utilizing 5-ton trucks as manufactured 
by the Garford Motor Truck Co. Several details of 
construction embodied in these machines make them 
adaptable to the carrying of coal. In the first place, 
the wheelbase is only 128 in. long as against a 168-in. 
length found on most trucks. This not only allows 
more loading space but at the same time permits of a 
smaller turning radius. In this design of truck the 
engine is carried above the front axle and beneath 
the cab. 

The all-steel body has a capacity of 135 cu.ft., which 
by crowning allows for a load of five tons. However, 
sideboards may be carried on the top of the body, thus 
permitting the capacity to be crowded up to eight tons 
if necessary. Four forward speeds and one reverse 
furnish a gear ratio indispensable to the movement of 
a truck of this size over all sorts of roads and grades. 
The maximum speed is 10 miles per hour. A centrifugal 
governor controls the throttle lever and holds the rota- 
tional speed of the motor between 900 and 1,000 r.p.m. | 

All the trucks used by this company are equipped 
with an oil hoist manufactured by the Wood Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co., of Detroit. With this device it is” 
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possible for the driver to discharge the. load in less 
than a minute and a half. With a proper manipulation 
of the clutch a separate hoist gear located on the crank- 
shaft engages the pinion which operates the hoist. The 
fore part of the body is elevated until the coal has been 
discharged .through the suspended rear door. It then 
slowly settles back on the chassis. 

The principle involved in the operation of the hoist 
in retreat is that of forcing oil through an ever-decreas- 
ing valve opening. A level within reach of the operator 
allows him to trip the door at the rear of the body 
without leaving his seat in the cab. In this manner ease 
and rapidity of dumping are assured. These are two 
all-important factors that go far toward determining 
the number of trips made per day. 


SMALL ORDERS FILLED FROM STOCK PILE 


Most of the business of the Deep Vein Company is 
with private property owners in the city. Today prac- 
tically all the coal moved by truck from this concern’s 
mine, which is located near West Terre Haute, about five 


Delivering 
Coal 


These trucks take 
13,000 lb. of coal 
from the mine to 
the consumer. 
This machine is 
dumping that 
coal 


amount of 
into the basement 
of a schoolhouse 
in Terre Haute. 
The dumping is 
done in 90 sec- 


onds, the driver 
not having to 
leave his seat. 
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Taking Coal 
From the 
Tipple 


One of the three 
railroad tracks 
has been filled in 
with earth and the 
truck which uses 
it is loaded by the 
same methods as 
were the railroad 
cars it has dis- 
placed. The trip 
from the mine to 
town is five miles 
and in the month 
of June 10,000 
tons were deliv- 
ered by truck. 


















miles out of the city proper, goes in relatively small or- 
ders into the bins of private, public and business houses. 
Some coal is sold to industrial plants, but not a great 
deal, as most of these latter buy in large lots and are 
so equipped that the railroad cars can be moved into a 
private siding on their own grounds. Orders for less 
than five tons are filled by smaller trucks operating from 
a storage pile that is maintained by the larger machines. 

Arrangements at the mine are not particularly note- 
worthy. The property is an old one and was, of course, 
so designed that the coal could be shipped by railroad 
ears. Three tracks pass beneath the tipple. At pres-. 
ent only two of these are being used for railroad ship- 
ment, even when cars are available. The bed of one 
of the tracks has been filled in so that the rails are 
scarcely visible. It is upon this track that the trucks 
drive under the tipple to a point beneath one of the 
loading chutes. The coal is then loaded into the truck 
in much the same manner as would be the case if a 
railroad car were being filled. 

When there is a shortage of railroad cars, more trucks. 
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are pressed into the truck service by the company and 
all three loading chutes may be utilized for that purpose. 
At present the shortage of cars is not felt, but if it 
were, more efficient operation of the trucks could no 
doubt be secured. Most of the time cars are available 
on both tracks. This leaves only one track for the load- 
ing of the trucks. It often happens that two or more 
machines may arrive at the same time on their return 
from the city. Some time is then lost through the 
taking of turns in loading. 

Rumors around Terre Haute would indicate that this 
firm is soon to purchase a mine located near the city 
but inaccessible by railroad. If this purchase is made 
it is believed that the tipple will contain some new fea- 
tures of design in which more allowance will be made 
for truck loading than is found at any other mine in 
the country. The tipple of the coming mine, when 
located in or near a consuming field, will provide for 
truck loading almost to the same extent as for the load- 
ing of railroad cars. In particular will this be true of 
operations located near the large cities. The coal of 
the Deep Vein company is now weighed on the truck 
at a surface building provided for this purpose. 


USUALLY No RETURN LOAD CAN BE SECURED 


Upon their return to the mine the trucks usually are 
empty, although this is not always the case, for new 
machinery and equipment as well as supplies which the 
mine needs are delivered in this manner. At one time 
it was impossible to procure props by reason of the 
scarcity of railroad cars. The trucks came to the rescue 
and kept the mine in operation by hauling the timbers 
for a distance of thirty miles. This practice was con- 
tinued until shipments by rail again became more or 
less normal. Other instances might be cited of times 
when the motor trucks have kept the mine working 
while other companies nearby were forced to suspend 
operations. 

Employing the number of trucks that it does, this 
firm is able to purchase gasoline and oil in wholesale 
quantities and at wholesale prices. This means a con- 
siderable saving, but one that would be within reach 
of most companies engaged in moving any large amount 
of coal. During July gasoline was being purchased at 
26c. a gallon and oil at 53c. Three miles of operation 
could be realized from one gallon of gasoline, while each 
gallon of oil furnished sufficient lubricant to the motor 
for 200 miles of travel. Labor, repairs and spare parts 
cost approximately a total of $25 per month per truck. 
The wages of the drivers will run about $130 monthly. 

The type of Garford truck used is equipped with 
solid tires, the rear ones being dual. The front tires, 
which are 36 x 6 in. in size, cost $75 apiece, while the 
rear ones, 40 x 7 in. in dimensions, cost $85 each. Each 
truck is easily able to complete five round trips daily 
between the mine and the city. Sometimes as many as 
eight trips are made in a single day. A highly con- 
servative estimate would be to allow each truck a travel 
of 1,000 miles monthly. Assuming that each truck 
makes this number of miles per month, let us see what 
the cost of operation is per mile, using the figures 
already presented: 

COST OF OPERATING TRUCK, PER MILE 


Per Mile 

a asoline—3 miles per gal. at on 26 $0.087 

il—200 miles per gal. at $0.5 .003 

Tines--$820 per set guaranteed a T0000 rmilass te .032 
Labor, repairs and spare parts—$25 per month of 1,000 


J. INTT OS: trees degen si giiscte,. eee tebad Dn cine pth dennteatede es ie eee cae eaboa eee ec .025 
Driver’s wages—$130 per month of 1,000 miles......... .130 
Total “costs si Powe er isn - pent $0.277 
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The cost per mile of operation, the Deep Vein people 
estimate, closely approximates the figure of 27.7c. thus 
obtained. Hence the average cost of each round trip 
is roughly $3. This is not the per-ton cost, for each 
machine is equipped with sideboards and carries a 
load of from six to seven tons. In order to be conser- 
vative, let us assume that the average load is six tons. 
The cost per ton by truck transportation is thus 50c. 
This assumes that the truck returns to the mine empty. 
However, as was previously mentioned, this is not 
always the case. The movement of fifty tons of coal 
from mine to cellar by this firm costs approximately 
twenty-five dollars. 


FREIGHT TO RAILROAD’S OWN YARD IS HIGHER 


Now let us contrast this last-mentioned figure with 
the charge made by the railroads around Terre Haute 
for the shipment of a like amount of coal. If the 
material is moved by car from the mine to the rail- 
road yards, the freight rate is 60c. per ton. This is 
the prevailing ‘charge on both the Pennsylvania and 
Big Four lines. For a movement of fifty tons by rail 
the railroads demand $30. Thus there is a clear saving 
of $5 on every fifty tons moved to ths city by this 
method. 

The distance by rail from the mine to the city yards 
is four miles, while the trucks must take a longer 
This feature 
would be reversed in most districts, for asa rule the 
dirt road is shorter than the steel one. 

While the trucks transport the coal over a greater 
distance than the railroads and yet do it more cheaply 
than they, the advantages by no means stop at this 
point, as the coal delivered by rail to the yards must 
be handled still further. Teamsters and truckmen in 
Terre Haute charge a flat rate of 75c. a ton for deliver- 
ing coal from the yards to residences and business 
houses within the town. This rate probably is today 
lower than in any other section of the country. The 
advantage in this particular thus favors the railroads. 
The price asked for delivering coal from the yards 
includes labor cost for shoveling from the car into 
the wagon or truck and the upkeep of the teams or 
motor cars. 


FIFTEEN TONS IS A TEAMSTER’S MEASURE 


‘ ee 

If an ambitious teamster handles fifteen tons of coal 
a day he is doing a man-sized job. Suppose he does 
load and haul that amount of coal—merely to load which 
from a good shoveling surface is often regarded as a 
big day in the coal mines. He receives the sum of 
$11.25 for his work, out of which he must feed his 
stock, or if he has a truck must foot gasoline and oil 
bills, to say nothing of allowing a fair sum for amor- 
tization of his equipment. Certainly under these cir- 
cumstances no agent of the Department of Justice 
would camp on his trail for profiteering. 

Seventy-five cents a ton on fifty tons amounts to 
$37.50. Add to this the amount collected by the rail- 
roads for freight ($30) and there is a grand total of 
$67.50. Subtracting the $25 that is required for the 
moving of fifty tons direct from mine to cellar hy truck, 
and there is a balance of $42.50, 

This represents clear money saved by the trucks 
against the combined railroad-and-team shipment. 
Each truck transports about thirty tons of coal daily. 
On every fifty tons transported $42.50 is cleared by 
using the ship-by-truck method. 
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The present cost of a 5-ton Garford truck is about 
$6,300, including war tax. The Deep Vein firm. esti- 
mates that the life of one of these machines is about 
six years. According to these figures, little more than 
a year’s time is required for a truck to pay for itself, 
and this Terre Haute concern is convinced that each 
of its investments of this kind has been retired in a 
year or less. 

Assuming, then, that the life of the truck is six years, 
something like $30,000 will have been earned by the 
machine after it has paid for itself and before it has 
become so run down as to demand either selling as 
second-hand equipment or scrapping. Here is a figure 
well worth pondering over—$30,000 earned per truck 
life, in which time the original investment has been 
retired and upkeep expenses met and that during a 
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period when the country is clamoring for railroad cars. 

If the larger cities located in the heart of the various 
coal fields were served by trucks to the same degree as 
is this Middle Western town the number of railroad 
cars released for the longer hauls would reach a figure 
truly impressive. In fact, we would no longer be con- 
fronted with any car-shortage nightmare. 

Of all the cities in the East, Pittsburgh lends itself 
most readily to the “from mine to cellar’? movement, 
for trucks could serve not alone the bins underneath 
residences and business houses but many of the large 
industrial plants. Many of these latter could be equipped 
over night for rapid unloading of the trucks. The 
“Ship-by-Truck” slogan as applied to the movement 
of coal over short hauls is not a fanciful one, as is 
shown by what this single company experienced. 


Three or Twelve Years for Mine Timber? 


For Thirteen Years the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Has 
Been Treating Timber and Has Been So Successful That It Is About to 
Erect Another Plant—It Now Uses Silicon Fluoride as a Preservative 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


has soared. Not only has the price kept rising 
but the supply has been steadily decreasing. 
This has made it necessary to haul what timber is used 
greater and greater distances, which in turn means an 
ever-increasing freight rate. At the present time the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. has to pur- 
chase all its timber from Virginia and North Carolina 
and has to pay a freight rate of over $4, which makes 
the transportation alone amount to more than the 
original cost of the lumber. 
Anthracite mines probably require more timber than 
do bituminous operations of similar size and, as they 
have been operating for a much longer period than the 


Ds the last few years the cost of timber 





‘forests. 


bituminous mines, they have exhausted the timber sup- 
ply near at hand and must perforce bring it from a 


distance. During the earlier days of mining no atten- 


tion was paid to reforestation of the cut-over areas 


- surrounding the mines, as no one had any idea how 


great was the drain that mining would put on our 
Nowadays the mining companies, realizing 


the importance of a timber supply near at hand, are 
beginning to provide for the future by establishing 
forestry departments to which they commit the prob- 
lem of reclaiming the idle forest lands around their 
operations. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the use of timber in 
This was not 


the mines has been extremely wasteful. 
















Gangway of 
Preserved 
Timber 


This roadway 
was timbered 
ten years ago. 
In -this mine, 
where three 
years issthe 
usual life of tim- 
ber, the use of 
preservative 
fluids has kept 
this timber in 
good. condition — 
for ten years 
and.) may yet 
keep it from 
decay for two or | 
more years. 
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due entirely to the manner in which the material was 
employed but to the inherent conditions encountered 
in the mines themselves. The atmosphere in the mine 
is always damp. The ends of the timbers rest on wet 
ground or against wet surfaces: This causes them to 
rot rapidly,,.and in a short time, not over three years, 
a set of timber is destroyed and has to be replaced. 

Let us suppose. that a roadway is timbered with sets 
placed on 3-ft. centers with legs 9 to 10 ft. long and 
from 12 to 18 in. in diameter, and with caps 72 ft. 
long. Such a set contains about 275 board feet, so 





TIMBER-TREATING PLANT AT SILVER CREEK 
The long building, covered with corrugated iron, houses the treat- 


ing cylinder. The two large tanks to the rear of this building are 
the supply tanks. “The building to the extreme right protects the 
hoisting engine. Between the two buildings are the mixing tanks. 


that if the heading is 1,000 ft. long, approximately 
92,000 board feet of timber must be replaced every 
three years. 

In many instances such headings have to be main- 
tained for 30 or 40 years. There is in addition to 
the cost of the timber the expense of the framing, 
lowering into the mine, the haulage to the point of 
use and finally the cost of taking- out the old timbers 
and of installing the new ones. 

About 1907 the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. started experimenting with various means to in- 
crease the life of timbers. At first it tried the open- 
tank method of treatment, and although longer life 
was secured from timbers thus treated than from those 
that were untreated the company felt that it was not 
getting the most satisfactory results. It was then de- 
cided to adopt a pressure treatment in order to get a 
proper penetration of the preservative used. In 1908 
or 1909 it constructed its present plant at the Silver 
Creek colliery. 

This plant has two supply tanks each with a capacity 
of 21,000 gal. For treating the timber it has one 
large cylinder, 6 ft. in diameter and 32 ft. long with 
a capacity equal to treating on an average ten mine 
sets. Two mixing tanks also are employed, in which 
the solutions are prepared for use in the treating cylin- 
der. Two pumps are provided, one to place a sufficient 
pressure on the cylinder when the timber is being 
treated and the other to transfer the solution from 
the mixing to the supply tanks. A small hoisting engine 
is provided to handle the loaded cars from the yard to 
the cylinder and to withdraw the timber therefrom 
after treatment. 

A short description of the method of treatment may 
be of interest. The timbers are first framed in the 
yard to the size required. -They are then loaded onto 
the three treating trucks and pulled by the hoisting 
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engine from the yard to the cylinder, into which they 
are allowed to run by gravity. _As soon as they are in 
this chamber the end is bolted in place. The preserva- 
tive solution is next allowed to run by gravity into the 
cylinder until the timber is entirely covered.. Live steam 
is then turned on in order to raise the temperature to 
212 deg. F. 

The pump is started and forces the solution from the 
supply tanks into the cylinder until a pressure of about 
100 Ib. per square inch is provided. This pressure is 
maintained for a period of about two hours for seasoned 
timber and for from eight to ten hours for green 
timber. After the treatment is complete a valve is 
opened, and the solution is allowed to run into the mix- 
ing tanks, whence it is pumped into the supply tanks, 
to be ready for the next treatment. Ordinarily three 
treatments are performerd every eight hours. 

Owing to the difficulty in getting sufficient penetra- 


| tion with green timber except after long treatment the 


company prefers to use seasoned material—that is, tim- 
ber that has stood for about sixty days in the open 
after cutting. It tries to secure a penetration of the 
preservative at least 4 in. deep. Frequently this figure 
is exceeded and sometimes total penetration is attained. 

Zine chloride was the first solution used for the treat- 
ment of timber in this plant, but this chemical became 
so expensive that its use had to be abandoned. It also 
was found that it had a bad effect on the metal parts of 
the treating apparatus, and the.cost of repairs conse- 
quently was high. The price of zinc rose from 4 to 
16c. per pound. In 1910 and 1911 much gas tar was 
used, but about five years ago both of these reagents 
were abandoned, and a solution of a silicon fluoride has. 
been used ever since. 

When treating the timber with zinc the company 
tried to force about 4 lb. of zinc chloride into each 
cubie foot of wood frente With the silicon fluoride, 
however, only 0.3 lb. was required per cubic foot. As 
this treatment used less preservative and as the latter 
was less expensive a large saving was effected. Silicon 
fluoride at the present time costs 14c. per pound, while 
zine chloride costs 16c. It was found that the fluoride 
attacked the metal parts of the plant less vigorously 
than did the zine chloride and therefore reduced the 
cost of repairs. It also has a greater toxic effect on 
the timber treated. 


AFTER TEN YEARS TIMBERS ARE STILL GOOD 


In one of the accompanying illustrations may be 
seen a heading in the Silver Creek mine, showing the 
treated timber therein. Practically all the sets visible 
have been treated with either zinc chloride or gas tar. 


‘They have been in place for over ten years and all 


are in good condition at the present time. Untreated 
timber in this heading will last only three years at the 
most as against the ten that these treated sets already 
have stood, while their good condition promises still 
longer service. A clear gain of at least seven years is | 
shown in the life of the timbers in these headings and 
they probably will last at least two years more. _ 

From the foregoing it would seem that there is no 
reason why every mine that has to bring its timber 
long distances, or where much permanent timber -has 
to be maintained, should not have its timber-treating 
plant and so make great savings in its bill for roof- — 
supporting material. This is true, however, only -for 
a mine or heading not undergoing a squeeze or move* 
ment of the roof. 
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Cars Without End Gates Can Now Be Used 
On Self-Dumping Cages 
Solid-Body Mine Cars Possess Many Advantages Over Those of the End- 


Gate Type—A Cage Has Been’ Developed That Discharges These Cars More 
Quickly and with Less Degradation of the Coal Than Did the Old Style Cage 


By ARTHUR M. SIMPSON 
Chicago,. Ill. 


in all mining operations because of their lower 

cost, their greater strength and durability, and 
the, fact that such cars will not leak material along the 
tracks of the mine. The naturally increasing desire to 
use solid-body cars at mines where skip hoisting is 
not feasible has created a demand for equipment that 
will hoist and dump them. . 

The solid-car self-dumping cage was developed 
primarily for the hoisting of boiler coal and rock in 
the airshaft of a mine that uses a skip hoist with a 
rotary car-dumper at the bottom of the main shaft. It 
showed such advantages in its easier dumping of the 
coal. without breakage, its reduction of the power 
required for hoisting, and its decrease in the pressure 
on the guides in the dumping operation that it has been 
developed into a highly satisfactory cage for use in old 
mines already equipped with self-dumping cages or 
for small-shaft operations that do not have enough 
capacity to warrant a skip-hoisting installation with a 
rotary dump at the shaft bottom. 


: 2 all mint mine cars afford important advantages 


HOPPER IN CAGE FITTED WITH DUMP CRADLE 


Fig. 3 shows the general design of a solid-car self- 
dumping cage. The car is carried on a cradle which is 
mounted inside a hopper, the latter being provided at 


SL Gare 


Longitudinal and Transverse Sections of 
Headframe and Tipple 


Feed to the picking table is uniform because the 
apron feeder takes the coal from the receiving 
chute and delivers it in regulated quantity to the 
table. Note the fly-gate arrangement that permits 
the dumping of rock as well as coal into the rock 
larry or motor-truck placed below it. 





Picking Table at Lifher 


the lower end with a hinged discharge gate. The cradle 
is built in the form of a hoisting platform suitable for 
handling cars, men or material, as is the case with most 
mine cages. It is pivoted on heavy trunnion shafts 
passing through the hopper at each side, with the 
dumping arms and rollers fastened to their outside ends. 
The motion of the dumping rollers in the guides at the 
head of the shaft causes the cradle to rotate 135 deg. 
so as to unload the solid-body car into the hopper within 
which the cradle swings. Both the cradle and the gate 
are positively locked, except when at the dumping point, 
making the cage suitable for the hoisting of men and 
material whenever desired. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the operation of the dumping 
mechanism. As the cage approaches the dumping point, 
the guides first operate to unlock the gate and the 
cradle in which the car stands. The rollers on the 
overturning arm next enter the main dumping guide, 
as indicated on the drawing, turning the cradle over in 
an easy rotation, until the car finally reaches the over- 
turned position. In this connection it should be noted 
that the rotating cradle is pivoted at a point only 
slightly to one side of the center of gravity of the 
loaded car and cradle, so that the car is rotated on a 
center quite near the center of gravity. 

The turning movement thus requires a minimum 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE HEADFRAME 


BIG. 2: 
Movement of cage and car in dumping is shown as in a motion- 


picture film. The platform begins to tilt before the cage reaches 

the end of its travel and by the time the chute on the bottom 

reaches the dump level the car has been tossed over and the 
coal is ready to discharge. 


pressure on the rollers and guides—a pressure less than 
one-half the guide pressure resulting from the opera- 
tion of the old type of self-dumping cage. In addition 
to this. with the hopper under the car it is possible to 
make the dumping guide as long and with as easy a 
curvature as desired, so that the overturning movement 
may be gradual and smooth, eliminating any excessive 
stress or jar in the dumping operation, while the coal 
is spilled out of the car into the hopper easily, with 
breakage prevented by a dumping shield. 

After the gate is unlocked it is held closed by the 
action of the dumping rails at the side of the shaft, so 
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CAGE AND ITS GUIDES 
The button on the guide revolves 135 deg. as it passes along a 


FIG. 3. 


This 


path. : 
dumping its contents into the hopper. 


slotted 
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revolution overturns the solid mine car, 
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that the coal which is dumped into the hopper cannot 
be discharged until this gate is allowed to open at the 
dumping point. By the time this point is reached the 
coal has all been unloaded from the car and flows in 
one sliding motion immediately across the gate to the 
weigh hopper or screens without any fall whatever. 
The gentle handling of the coal in this dumping opera- 
tion is a big advance over the old self-dumping cage, 
which pitched the load of the car out into the dump 
hopper, breaking a considerable percentage of the more 
valuable coal. 

One advantage secured from this design is that the 
entire weight of the cage and car is always kept on 
the rope, giving a maximum counterbalance effect to 
assist in starting the loaded cage from the bottom of 
the shaft. This materially reduces the maximum peak 
load on the hoist, allowing the use of a smaller hoist- 





FIG. 4. 


A hopper is placed just under the floor of the cage, into which the 

coal is dumped and from which it slides to the receiving chute. . 

On the floor of the cage men and material can be carried as on 
z ordinary cages. 


DETAILS OF THE CAGE 


ing engine and, in the case of purchased power, secur- 
ing a much lower maximum-demand charge. 

With this equipment there is no need to operate with 
a slack rope, as the dumping guides curve so gradually 
that the cage may enter them at a fairly high speed. 
The retarding action continues uniformly until the 
cage finally comes to rest in the overturned position, 
at which instant the load is discharged and the other 
cage lands at the bottom of the shaft. This eliminates 
the necessity of coming to a stop and then starting the 
engine again in order to pull the cage and loaded car 
into the dump without assistance from the counter- 
balancing effect of the other cage. This is what must 
be done with some of the old-style self-dumping cages 
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which had to make two stops at the dumping point. The 
result is an increase in capacity. There is also another 
_ saving in power through the elimination of the peak load 
on the engine. 

Another advantage that appeals to every operator of 
a shaft mine is the fact that with a solid-car self- 
dumping cage which is manufactured by the Car- 
Dumper and Equipment Co., of Chicago, Ill., the dump- 
ing operation and the hoisting cycle are positive and 
regular. Every time the cage reaches the dumping 
point the load is discharged without chance of failure, 
whereas with the old-style self-dumping cage it is 
necessary to depend on the catching of the end gate 
by the crane. The frequency with which some cages 
miss the crane, requiring the taking of the dump a 
second time, is a continual source of lost time and 
annoyance, and demands constant watchfulness on the 
part of the tipple men and hoisting engineer. 

For anyone not familiar with this condition at his 
own mine an investigation would be more than worth 
while. At one of the mines that several times during 
the last two years have held the world’s hoisting record 
for the old style of self-dumping cage an extended test 
showed that 10 per cent of the cars missed the crane on 
the first dump and had to be lowered and taken into 
the dump the second time. 

With the solid-car self-dumping cage this uncertainty 
is eliminated. The engineer knows he is going to make 
the dump every time and he merely has to stop and 
wait for his bell. The result is an increased hoisting 
capacity from this cause alone, and a much decreased 


chance of accident, as the hoisting operation is simpler: 


and more regular. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the general application of this type 
of cage. This shows the device in the head frame and 
indicates the relative positions of the dumping. guides 
and the dumping rail, also of the cage when in the 
shaft and in the dumping position. 

Thus the operating advantages of this cage alone 
make its use desirable, quite aside from the fact that it 
permits of the use of solid-body cars, in whose superior- 
ity every mine operator is vitally interested. The weak- 
ness of a box with one end knocked loose (the end-gate 
car) and the strength of the same box after that end 
has been firmly nailed in place (the solid-body car) are 
readily apparent. The differencee is one between a 
wobbly structure that is easily torn to pieces and a rigid 
construction that will stand much punishment. 

The main reasons for the high costs of car repair 
practically disappear when the cars in a mine are built 
with solid boxes. End gates were put on mine cars 
only as a compromise between ease of dumping and 
strength of car. But surely the former condition was 
obtained at too high a price when the strength of the 
ear, its life, safety and freedom from leaks were sacri- 
ficed and when the repair charges on the car were made 
excessively high. The end-gates weakened the cars 
greatly and thereby increased the cost of car mainten- 
ance. They also increased the first cost of the cars 
because of the extra work and material required in 
building them. ; 

The gate makes a bad-fitting end in any car, one that 
leaks coal dust all along the entries of the mine, causing 
additional expense for track cleaning as well as creating 
a dusty condition which is highly conducive to mine 
explosions. It is a frequent cause of wrecks, because 
so much coal is spilled on the track that the rails are 
often buried. In fact under severe haulage conditions 
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the gate may open during the transit of the car and 
a large body of coal be precipitated on the track. 
Builders of mine equipment know the weaknesses of 
end-gate construction and would much prefer to supply 
the simpler, more satisfactory and more substantial 
solid type of cars. 

There is now available in the shape’ of the dump above 
descriped an inexpensive equipment that will empty the 
contents from a solid-body car with less effort, with less 
labor and with less breakage than was ever possible 
with a wagon of the end-gate type. It is not necessary 
where this device is installed to discard end-gate cars 
now in use. The end-gates may be permanently closed, 
making the cars essentially solid. Thus would be 
secured all the advantages of lower car cost, lower car 
maintenance, cleaner roadways, fewer wrecks, greater 
capacity, reduced labor and a better product. As addi- 
tional cars are needed in future, they, of course, 
would be of the less expensive solid type. 

The cost of the solid-car self-dumping cage for a 
new mine or for the replacement of old cages is not 
large. The actual amount depends on the size of the 
car and the general hoisting conditions. The life of 
the new equipment is much longer than that of the old 
style, because its operation is much easier and smoother, 
eliminating the stresses and shocks that rack and 
eventually wreck the old type of cage. 


One Big Union Opposes United Mine Workers 
of America as Foreign Organization 


H. ARMSTRONG, for the last three years diret- 
« tor of coal operations for the Province of Alberta 
and the Southeast of British Columbia, denies the 
charge that the Dominion government has been attempt- 
ing to force the coal miners to enter a foreign organi- 
zation, which is the way in which the United Mine 
Workers of America is always regarded in Canada by 
those who don’t like its methods and aims. Mr. Arm- 
strong states that the United Mine Workers, which is 
in affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, 
three years ago entered into a two-year agreement with 
the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association. The 
agreement was carried out amicably on both sides and 
at its expiration was extended a year without formal 
renewal. On April 1 last the agreement was formally 
renewed, hut a provision for the ‘closed shop,” which 
did not exist in the old agreement, was made. 

Formerly the operators, if they so desired, could 
employ non-union men, but under the new agreement 
the demand for the closed-shop principle was recog- 
nized. An arrangement between the men and the oper- 
ators, such as is common in many other industries, was 
made for the collection of dues. The wage scale is based 
on the selling price of coal, which is now, for instance, 
at Drumheller, Alberta, $6.10 per ton at the pit mouth. 
This agreement was ratified by the men by a vote 
of nearly three to one. 

“So far as the Dominion government is concerned,” 
said Mr. Armstrong, “it had nothing whatever to do 
with the arrangement between the United Mine Work- 
ers and the operators. The agreement was solely 
between the men and the employers, and statements 
by the One Big Union or others to the contrary is in 
controversion of the facts.” Mr. Armstrong added that 
the mines were all working and the men apparently 
were satisfied with the scale of wages and the condi- 
tions. 
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Modifications of Gathering Reels Which 
Will Prevent Destruction of Cables 


With These Gathering Reels Spooling and Unspooling Are Accomplished 
with an Approximately Uniform Tension on the Cable—No Fixed Relation 
Exists Between the Peripheral Speed of the Reel and the Linear Speed of 
the Locomotive, so the Machine Cannot Run Over and Cut Its Cable 


By D. E. SHROYER 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


from working places to a main or butt entry is a 

problem ever present with the coal operator. In 
the past this work has in many cases been accomplished 
by the miners themselves pushing the cars in and out 
of the rooms or by the use of mule power. 

Mines have been electrified and many electric loco- 
motives have been installed, but still this particular 
piece of mining work has been done in many cases 
by old methods. These methods cause the miner ‘to 
lose time. In some mines the problem of how to bring 
cars from the room face to the entry has been overcome 
by the installation of locomotives equipped with motor- 
driven conductor-cable reels. The purpose of this 
article is to describe a horizontal-type of conductor- 
cable reel that has given highly satisfactory service. 

' “Horizontal” as here used refers to the position of 
the reel drum with respect to the locomotive and reel 
frame. This can best be understood by referring to 
Figs. 1 and 2, which show the reel mounted on the 
locomotive ready for operation. 

The reel is entirely self-contained, with a shunt-type 
of motor mounted inside the reel drum and connected 
to the line through a canopy switch, fuse and per- 
manent resistance, as shown in Fig. 3. The resistance 
is so connected and is of such capacity that the reel 


“trom working delivery and withdrawal of cars 





motor may be left connected across the line. It then 
will maintain approximately a: constant pull on the cable 
while either ‘reeling in or reeling out. This is a feature 
that is obtained only on this particular reel and is 
produced by the arrangement of resistance in the motor 
circuit. 

By maintaining approximately constant pull on the 
cable in both directions of reeling it will be picked up 
off the ground ahead of the locomotive regardless of the 
speed of the latter, thus preventing the machine from 
running over the cable and cutting it, with resultant 
delay. The permanent resistance is divided into two 
sections. One section (A) is in series with the shunt 
field and armature, and the other. section (B) is in 
series with the armature alone. (See Fig. 3.) 

The resistance is of such capacity and so proportioned 
that the reel can be operated on any potential from 
one-half up to full voltage. The resistance units as 
shown in Fig. 4 consist of iron tubes (A), upon which 
is wrapped mica and asbestos insulation. High- 


resistance wire is wound on these tubes and held 
securely in place at the end of each tube by clamps. 
These also serve as connecting leads between the tubes. 
To protect the resistance wire or element, the surface 
of the tubes is coated with cement and the whole is 
then baked and dried. 


HIG. we 


Cable-Reel 
Locomotive 


The illustration 
shows the cable 
terminal hook and 
the resistance 
units, the former 
looking for all 
the world, in the 
position viewed, 
like allnrge 
screwdriver. It 
also. shows the 
clips by which 
the trolley pole 
is kept in place 
when not in use. 
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FIG. 2. 


FRONT VIEW OF LOCOMOTIVE 


Note the relative position of reel and resistance as well as the 
spooling mechanism. 


Four resistance tubes are connected in series and 
taps taken off at predetermined points to give the fol- 
lowing resistance values, T representing trolley; F, 
field, and A, armature: 


For 250 Volts 
TF toF+ 15 ohms 
F toA+ 6o0hms F+toA+ 24 ohms 


Total 21 ohms. Total 84 ohms 

The resistance units assembled complete between the 
end frames are inclosed within an expanded-metal screen 
(B, Fig, 4) which protects the tubes and wiring. This 
makes the complete unit suitable for mounting in vari- 
ous locations on the locomotive. The terminal studs 
(C) in the end-frame (D) are of rugged construction 
and are brought through a hole in the frame insulated 
with mica washers and bushings built up so as to give 
ample insulation. 


For 500 Volts 
TF to F + 60 ohms 


REEL DRUM INSULATED WITH WooD STRIPS 


The reel drum (Fig. 5) is made from sheet steel 
of ample strength and insulated with hardwood strips 
(2) forming a casing around the entire periphery. The 
use of wood insulation on the reel drum greatly increases 
the life of the cable. It also prevents the cable from 
grounding on the drum, which in most cases would 
cause damage to adjacent. parts of the reel. This 
wooden insulation is so applied that any portion of it 
can be removed with ease. 

The spooling device consists of a casting which 
travels on a guide bar and lead screw. The guide bar 


(1) is located as shown in Fig. 6, directly above and. 


parallel to the lead screw (2) and is of the same length. 
The lead screw limits and reverses automatically the 
travel of the spooling device (3) so that the cable is 
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wound on the drum in even layers. The spooling guide 
is driven by a tongue (4) that engages with the lead 
screw, which is square threaded in both directions, that 
is, both right and left hand. This tongue is made from 
axle steel and given a special heat treatment. 

One of these treated tongues has been in service on a 
certain property for approximately one and one-half 
years with no appreciable wear either upon it or the lead 
screw. The tongue is lubricated by applying a heavy 
grease or oil to the screw with which it engages. The 
rotary motion of the lead screw is produced by gearing 
so arranged as to feed either single or double-conductor 
cables. This is accomplished by means of suitable gears, 
the change from a single- to double-conductor cable 
requiring only the changing of one gear (3) and one 
pinion (4), shown in Fig. 5. 


PORCELAIN GUIDE INCREASES LIFE OF CABLE 


A porcelain guide (5, Fig. 6) is bolted into the spool- 
ing device. This has a bell-shaped opening through 
which the cable is guided onto the reel drum. The porce- 
lain is double-glazed, which insures good wearing quali- 
ties. After the cable wears a slight groove in the 
porcelain in one position it can be turned to another 
position and so on until practically the entire surface 
of the opening in the porcelain has been worn away. 

The shifting of the porcelain prevents the cable from 
being cut, thus giving it a largely increased life. When 
wood rollers are used as guides, they soon become 
Porcelain does not groove 
as quickly as wood, and although it costs slightly more 
the increased expense is repaid many times over in fewer 
cable replacements and lessened maintenance. 

The reel has been so designed that all parts are read- 
ily accessible for inspection or repair without removal 
from the locomotive. It will be noted in Fig. 7 that it 
is necessary to remove only a few parts in order to 


With insulated drum, adaptable: ; 
For single conductor cable Wap " outside diameter 350! to 600! 
for double conductor cable 34" outside diameter 350’ to 400: 
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FIG. 3. DIAGRAM OF ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS 


Showing the relative positions of the trolley, reel, resistances, 
switches, circuit breaker or fuse, and the like. 
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FIG. 4. SINGLEH-FRAME RESISTOR 


The resistance elements are inclosed for protection in a case of 

expanded metal. Section A is in series with the shunt field and 

armature and section B is in series with the armature alone. | The 

resistance units consist of iron tubes (A) upon which are wrapped 
mica and asbestos insulation. 
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overhaul the armature. The ease with which the arma- 
ture can be overhauled on this reel can best be appre- 
ciated when this device is compared to the vertical reel. 
With a reel of that type it is necessary to remove the 
heavy drum together with the cable and other parts 
before the armature can be taken out. : 

The armature in this reel is of rugged construction 
and has operated satisfactorily without failure of any 
kind under the most severe working conditions. To 
make an inspection of the commutator and brushes it 
is only necessary to remove the guard (marked 5 in Fig. 
5) over the collector. The bearings at both ends of 
the armature shaft are easily removed for inspection, 
repair or renewal. 

The ree] can be removed from the locomotive in 
approximately twenty minutes, as to accomplish this it 
is only necessary to remove four #-in. bolts and break 
wiring connections to reel resistance and to controller. 











When using single-conductor cable one end is con- 
nected to the trolley-wire hook while the other end is 
led through a bushed hole in the barrel of the reel drum 
at the point marked 6 in Fig. 5. It is then connected 
to the terminal at point 7, on the collector ring, which 
revolves with the reel drum. When double-conductor 
cable is used, the inside conductor on one end is con- 
nected to a trolley-wire hook while the outside conductor 
is connected to a rail hook. 

The other end of the cable is led through a hole in the 
barrel of the reel drum and the inside conductor con- 
nected to the terminal (marked 7 in Fig. 5) on the 
collector ring, which revolves with the reel drum. The 
outside conductor is connected to the reel frame at the 
point marked 8 in Fig. 5, which is a part of the return 
circuit through the locomotive frame from the main 
motors. 

Double-conductor cable as referred to above means 





FIG. 6. 
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a concentric mining-machine cable. The inside con- 
ductor consists of forty-nine wires in seven strands 
around which is placed an insulation of rubber com- 
pound. This is then covered with a cotton braid and 
on top of this is placed the outside conductor, consist- 
ing of a layer of forty-one copper wires. Then on top 
of this outside conductor is applied a rubber compound, 
rubber-filled tape and two substantial cotton braids. 

Single-conductor cable consists of forty-nine wires in 
seven strands around which is applied a rubber com- 
pound, a layer of rubber-filled tape and two layers of 
substantial cotton braid. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONCENTRIC CONDUCTOR CABLE 


The concentric double conductor cable is used for the 
following reasons: (1) It is easier to spool on the 
drum than twin or duplex cable. (2) It can be made 
to a smaller cross-section than the twin or duplex cable. 
(3) It weighs less per foot than the twin cable. (4) 
When the outside insulation wears off, the ground con- 
ductor only is exposed. This does not put the men 
using it in danger unless they should simultaneously 
touch both the trolley wire and this outside conductor. 
When the insulation wears off either of the conductors 
of a twin or duplex cable it is necessary to scrap it in 





FIGS. 7, 8, 9 AND 10. 
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order to prevent men from being injured in handling it 
and to avoid the possibility of placing a dead short on 
the line which might cause damage to the mine equip- 
ment. (5) The concentric cable has greater life than 
the twin or duplex cable. 

Where either the single- or double-conductor concen- 
tric cable is used, the current for the main motors is 
taken from the collector ring by a brush and holder, 
then carried through leads to the controller and main 
motors. 

The advantages inherent to this cable reel can be 
summarized as follows: The shunt type of motor with 
the arrangement of resistance here described has better 
operating characteristics than a straight series motor. 
The ‘horizontal type of drum with the spooling device 
here used insures even and uniform cable winding. 

Practically a constant pull is maintained on the cable 
at all times regardless of whether the locomotive is 
standing still, moving at variable speeds over level track 
or traveling down steep grades at high speeds. No fixed 
relation is required between the peripheral speed of the 
reel and the linear speed of the locomotive. The inertia 
of all the rotating parts, particularly that of the drum, 
is small. This affords a quick starting torque when 
picking up the cable. 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE REEL AND ITS STAND 
The several parts or elements that make up the complete device as well as the assembled reel are here shown. 
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F reight Rates Influence New England’s Choice of Coal 


Breen Rete from Hampton Roads to Boston in 1914 Was 24c. Less 
by Water Than by Rail—Now It Is $1.88 Less by Rail—New Rates 
Expected to Reduce Margin—Change of Route Causes Difficulty 


England is having trouble with her bituminous- 

coal supply this year is found in a study of the 
relation between all-rail freight rates from the coal fields 
in central Pennsylvania and the combined rail-and-water 
rates from the coal fields in West Virginia. The table 
of comparative rates shows how from a condition prior 
to the war under which Boston received coal cheaper by 
water than by rail the situation has changed and all- 
rail freight is now the cheaper. 


G satin evidence on the reasons why New 
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FIG. 1. RAIL RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL FROM CLEAR- 
FIELD AND WESTMORELAND, PA., COAL FIELDS TO 
BOSTON, IN DOLLARS PER GROSS TON 
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In 1914 and earlier a gross ton of coal from the Clear- — 
field region was carried to Boston for $2.60, and the 
rail-and-water rates on the same coal shipped through 
the port of Philadelphia was $2.26; through New York 
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FIG. 2. RAIL RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL FROM CUM- 
BERLAND-PIEDMONT, MD., AND FAIRMONT, W. VA., COAL 
FIELDS TO BOSTON, IN DOLLARS PER GROSS TON 


harbor $2.51, and Pocahontas coal was carried to Boston 
for $2.36. The advantage in rates in favor of water coal 
from Hampton Roads was then 24c. Today the freight- 
by-rail rate is $3.30 and by rail and water from the 
Southern port it is $5.18, a difference in favor of all-rail 


Rates on Bituminous Coal to Boston, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Lowell, Mass., and 
| Portland, Me., Via All-Rail and Via Rail and Water | 


* Plus 50 cents a car weighing. 











ee OStOn: Worcester —— | — ——.. Portland =e owe: 
Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior 
to to to to to to 
June 25, War June 25, War June 25, War 
From Present 1918 (1914) Present 1918 (1914) Present 1918 (1914) Present 
Clearfield Region: 
Allerailorate.’s o.5 2. Fa a ale ee nee eee $3.30. $2.75 . '$2.60°. $3.40 $2.85 $2.70 5 3°80 se h3 5200 cee 
Clearfield Region: , 
Rail rate to Greenwich Pier............... 1.80 1.30 125 1.80 Ih ahd, 125 1.80 1.30 1.25 1.80 
Boat freight from Greenwich Pier.......... 1.00 2250 sh ah) Dees 65 3.925 2.65 5/2 eR 
*. Marine: insurance cuss cenit none meen kee es .05 05 .05 05 .05 .05 05 .05 .05 .05 
Handling charge from boat to cars, including . 
Weighing i325, takes pees Ces oe ey 38 et peal eH rz ee At Nk Selon eth sad .38 
RR Bal FACE ios Oia ee ehh ce BAe ae een tae 1.05 .90 85 aaa 1.05 
Total :Setoaeties htc ie eees iets = ects $523. $4.05 $2.26 "$6.00. $4.71 $3.01 $5.45  $4/20 Soe 26 eeoezoe 
Clearfield Region: . 
Rail rate to South Amboy... 25.2 tn Suan $2.15 2591:65° - $1. S5mesS2715 . $1.650 Ve S155. $2. 15 Sasi ose 55 $2.15 
Boat freight from South Amboy........... (Nf) 2.50 .70 t75 1,75 40 3.00 2.75 Ae 8s, SY io 
Marine insurance: 5 iss kee cone .05 .05 “05 .05 .05 05 05 .05 Bilas ail 
Handling charge from boat to cars, including ee 
weighing. «scis.) wocaen eet koma eames .38 end py} | 435 wal rok aoe api Be 38 
Rail rateis. Seah anity Grornsehie ene ene 1.05 90 .85 ten 1.05 
Total. Pies rat oy -8 eee uiek Cae Eee ee $5 233° $4.41 > $2.50 5035. 954.56)- $3.06. $5255 “$466 eke gn ae 
Pocahontas and New River Districts: 
Rail rate to Hampton Roads: nuie mde. ss $2.00 $1.50 $1.40 $2.00 _ $1.50. $1.40 $2.00 $1.50 ~-$1.40.3 992.00 
Boat freight from Hampton Roads......... 2375- .3.25 .70 2-50=-..,3.00 65 2.90- 3.40 Mi bof Tey AY be 
B25 3.00 3.40 | crave Sy 28: 
Marine insurance......... GIES AOS ae 05 .05. 05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 
Handling charge from boat to cars, including : 7 
weighing... vs aisant conn te. 2 eee 38 eet Jal oe #21 yA ehh ah | eas 38 
Rail rate oi5. See ee eee 1.05 .90 85 1.05 
Total: i. eins bee eae ee ee $5.18. $5.01! $2.36 poaesoee so. 66200-33516. 925.30 - $5916 = $2 ee eee 


Open market boat freights from Hampton Roads just prior to June 25, 1918, were approximately $1 higher than the boat freights shown above, which were U. 6. 


Shipping Board quotations. 


Boat freights shown under Worcester are the boat freights to the port of Providence, R.I. To phew ell they are the boat freights to Boston. 
Boat freights shown from sha? Amboy, prior to, June 25, | 91 8, were open market rates. © 
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of $1.88. Unofficial estimates of the increases in freight 
rates contemplated for Sept. 1 are $1 for all-rail move- 
ment and 50c. for shipment by water to Hampton Roads, 
which will reduce the present differential in favor of 
central Pennsplvania of $1.88 to $1.38. Ina similar way 
the rates have changed on coal to other New England 
consuming centers, figures of which for Worcester and 
Portland are given in the accompanying table. 

The diagrams show the history of the changes in 
both rail and water rates to Boston from the several 
coal fields which normally supply this market. The 
figures for all-rail rates to Boston are those over the 
Boston & Maine. Prior to Dec. 3, 1918, there were no 
joint rates on bituminous coal from the mines in the 
Cumberland-Piedmont and Fairmont regions (Fig. 2) to 
Boston & Maine points, a through rate being obtained 
by adding to the Baltimore & Ohio rate the local rate 
of the Boston & Maine, which on shipments to Boston 
was 90c. per gross ton from November, 1917, to June 
24, 1918, and $1.30 per gross ton from June 25, 1918, to 
Dec. 2, 1918. Prior to June 25, 1918, there were no 
joint rates on bituminous coal from the Clearfield dis- 
trict (Fig 1) to Boston & Maine points, a through rate 
being obtained by adding to the Pennsylvania R.R. rate 
the local rate of the Boston & Maine, which on ship- 
ments to Boston was 85c. per gross ton, Jan., 1908, to 
June, 1917, and 90c. per gross ton from July, 1917, to 
June 24, 1918. 

Cargo rates on bituminous coal in dollars per gross ton 
are shown from the ports of Hampton Roads, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York to Boston, in Figs., 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. These figures do not include marine insurance 
or handling charges at the terminal. Quotations for 
New York Harbor are from the piers at South Amboy, 
Perth Amboy, Elizabethport, Port Johnson, Hoboken, 
Port Reading, St. George, Weehawken, Guttenberg and 
Edgewater. The rates shown on this diagram (Fig. 6) 
for the years 1909 to 1917 inclusive are from the pub- 
lished tariffs of the Lehigh Valley Transportation Co., 
which rates are considerably lower than the open-market 
rates. For October and November, 1916, and for 
January, June, July and October, 1917, the rates shown 
on this diagram are the open-market quotations. For 
1918 and 1920 the rates are those established by the 
Railroad Administration. 

The fact that coal can be laid down in Boston at rates 
so much lower when shipped from the Pennsylvania 
fields by rail than when transported by water from any 
of the Eastern tidewater ports accounts for the fact that 
New England is today under-contracted for tidewater 
coal and over-contracted for all-rail delivery—over-con- 
tracted in the sense that the railroads cannot deliver 
through the gateways the coal from Pennsylvania that 
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New England consumers would like to have. When 
demand for coal was slack last year, New England more 
or less abandoned the water route and today is suffering 
because of that course of action. 


Decision Rendered in Tidewater 
Demurrage Case 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered 

a decision in the complaint of the Wholesale Coai 
Trade Association of New York, Inc., et al., vs. the Di- 
rector General of Railroads, as agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., et al. The complaints alleged that the 
demurrage charges and rules in effect since Nov. il 
1918, on coal held at Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
and at certain points in the vicinity of New York, N. Y., 
for transshipment by water beyond were and are 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly 
prejudicial. 

In its decision the commissien held that: 

(1) The demurrage charges assessed on tidewater 
coal from Nov. 11, 1918, to March 2, 1919, both 
inclusive, were not unreasonab!e. 

(2) The demurrage charges assessed between March 
38, 1919, and March 31, 1919, both inclusive, were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded charges 
based upon five days’ free time and a demurrage of 
$2 per car per day, and that the charges and free-time 
rule in effect since March 31, 1919, have been and are 
reasonable. 

(3) The monthly period for adjusting credits and 
debits under the average agreement was not and is not 
unreasonable. 

(4) The difference in treatment accorded the com- 
plainants and the Lake-port shippers does not constitute 
a violation of section 3. : 

(5) The tidewater regulations are not unduly 
prejudicial to the smaller tidewater shippers. 

(6) The record does not justify a departure from 
the general rule with respect to denying relief from 
demurrage charges which accrued during strikes. 

(7) Reparation awarded or collection of under- 
charges waived to the basis above found reasonable. 


W. T. Thom, Jr., has resumed his work in the division 
of mineral fuels of the Geological Survey after having 
devoted a number of months to relief work in Austria. 


Willian: S. Murray has been made chairman of the 
engineering staff which will report on the Baltimore- 
Washingt?  siper-power plans. For the prosecution of 
that study the survey will open offices in New York City. 







Safe and Sane Practice in the Handling 
of Explosives 


AVING been employed as a powder demonstrator 

for a considerable time, I was naturally interested 
and pleased to note the discussion of some of the unsafe 
practices common among miners. Let us strive for 
more safe and sane methods in the use of explosives 
in mining. 

The letter of a mine foreman of McKeesport, Pa., 
which appeared in Coal Age, July 1, p. 24, threw light 
on many of the dangerous habits and performances of 
the average coal miner. In addition to those he has men- 
tioned, I will enumerate some in my own experience that 
are the cause of many fatalities in our mines due to the 
careless or reckless handling of explosives. 

1. Miners making up their cartridges with a flame 
lamp in their cap, in direct violation of the state min- 
ing law. ’ 

2. Cutting off or shortening the match on the end 
of a squib, or dipping in oil before placing it in the 
hole, for the purpose of making it burn quicker, 

3. Forcing a cartridge into a hole of too small a 
diameter and running the risk of breaking the cartridge 
and scattering the powder. 

4. Using a steel or iron tamping bar when charging 
and tamping a hole. 

5. Attempting to withdraw a charge or to mine out a 
shot that has misfired. 

6. Attempting tc thaw a frozen dynamite cartridge 
over an open light or by placing it on a hot steam pipe. 

7. Cutting too short a length of fuse. 

8. Crimping a detonating cap on the fuse by biting 
it with one’s teeth. 

9. Returning’ to the face to ascertain the reason why 
a shot did not. explode. 

10. Leaving explosives lying about on the gob or on 
the ribs or timbers where it is exposed and liable to 
cause an accident. 


SAFETY RULES AND REGULATIONS DISREGARDED 


Although the mining laws make many provisions to 
safeguard the lives of workers in mines, men are con- 
stantly taking chances. Many appear to be wholly 
oblivious to danger. Only a short time ago, a miner 
stepped on the cage at one of our mines here, to be 
lowered into the mine. On his shoulder he carried a 
25-lb. keg of powder. He was at once followed by a 
short man who had a flame lamp on his head. The 
latter would have stood directly under the projecting 
keg, but for the warning cry of the cager who saw the 
danger in time to avoid disaster. 

The McKeesport writer evidently took it for granted 
that the mention of the use of the “drillings” of a hole 
made into cartridges for tamping, referred to by a pre- 
vious writer, had reference to coal cuttings. But such 
was not the case, as the drillings were stone dust, which 
made safe material for tamping a charge of powder. 


Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 


The statement that some superintendents and fore- 
men “shut their eyes” to practices they know to be 
dangerous is contrary to my experience. No one feels 
worse than the mine foreman when an accident occurs 
in the mine and no one tries harder than the foreman 
to prevent such an occurrence. As a rule the superin- 
tendent, though not as closely associated with the men, 
is equally anxious to make the mine safe at all times 
and would not stand for any practices that are unsafe. 

Miners accustomed to handling explosives fail to 
realize the terrible force pent up in the innocent look- 
ing stick of dynamite or a cartridge of black powder. 
If they did they would use more care in handling those 
agents of destruction. Let us strive by moving-picture 
demonstrations and safety-first meetings, to educate 
our miners to the need of greater caution in the use 
of all explosives. So large a number of the men now 
employed in our mines can neither read nor write, the 
use of pictures and practical demonstrations are more 
needful’ than textbooks for them. 

It has been estimated that there are sixty fatal acci- 
dents from the use of explosives in the anthracite mines 
alone, each year. Could we follow, in our minds, these 
sixty bodies to the grave and witness there the heart- 
rending scenes that follow, it would serve to impress 
on us the importance of this feature in coal mining. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 


Use of Cofferdams in Wet Shafts 


HILE the suggestion of Charles F. Sherman te 

encircle a wet shaft with water rings, at frequent 
intervals, and connect each ring with a drillhole cased 
with a four-inch pipe, as explained in Coal Age, June 
17, p. 1279, is a good plan, it only applies_to a shaft 
making water throughout its entire depth. Where the 
water comes from water-bearing strata at certain points 
in the shaft, however, it is better to adopt another 
plan, known as “coffering.” 

More properly described, this method consists of 
building one or more cofferdams for the purpose of 
completely shutting off the water from the shaft. The 
plan has the advantage of eliminating the necessity of 
pumping the water from the bottom of the shaft to 
the surface. My experience with boreholes conducting 
the water to the ‘shaft bottom is that they frequently 
become clogged and require the use of boring tools 
to clear them out again, which is generally a difficult 
operation. : 

“Coffering,”’ as I prefer to term it, is a simple and 
effective means of shutting off the water, particularly 
if the water-bearing strata lie comparatively near the 
surface, so that the pressure on the dam or shaft 
curbing is fairly light. Briefly described, the process 
is as follows: 

The excavation in the shaft must be continued to a 
point where a strong shale or hardpan impervious to 
water is struck. At that point, the excavation is 
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widened all around the shaft, and the rock leveled off 
to form a solid ledge, which is to be the foundation of 
a wedging curb. It may be necessary to temporarily 
support the wet strata while building the cofferdam, 
which is started by laying the wedging curb in place on 
the rock ledge mentioned. 

The wedging curb is 18 or 20 in. in width and 6 or 
8 in, in depth, according to the size of the shaft and 
the thickness of the water-bearing strata. It consists 
of blocks of strong wood, cut to the circle of the shaft 
and fitted neatly together so that when put in place 
they can be wedged tightly from behind with soft pine 
wedges, as shown in the figure. 

On this curb as a foundation, a walling of three or 
five courses of brick is laid, as shown in elevation and 
in section in the accompanying figure. ‘These courses 
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Section 
SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF PLUG-BOXES AND 
WEDGING CURBS 


are laid in such a manner as to break joints both hori- 
zontally and vertically. The best quality of brick must 
be used and laid in a good hydraulic cement. In order 
to care for the flow of water while this wall is being 
built, it is sometimes necessary to insert a few plug- 
boxes. These are formed of blocks of wood 21 in. in 
length and 10 in. square in section. A three-inch hole 
is bored in the center of the block, to within two inches 
of the other end. Another three-inch hole is then bored 
from the top surface of the block to meet the first. 

In order to keep the opening clear and drain off the 
water, which would otherwise wash out the cement 
before it could set, a wooden pipe is extended upward 
from the hole in each plug-box, behind the brick wall. 
This pipe is perforated with small holes to permit the 
water to drain into the pipe at intervals of three inches. 
As the wall is carried up three or four courses, these 
small holes are stopped with wooden plugs. The space 
around each pipe and behind the wall is now rammed 
with a loam or clay. The wall is then carried up 
another three or four courses and the same operation 
continued. This is repeated, until the water-bearing 
strata is passed. Where there is a considerable flow 
of water through the plug-boxes, it will be necessary 
to construct a temporary water ring to prevent the 
washing out of the cement from the brickwork below. 

It should be mentioned here that the bricks in the 
walling of the shaft are all laid as: stretchers, there 
being no headers at any point in the wall. The purpose 
of this is to prevent the leakage of water which would 
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take place through the headers if these! were laid. In 
order to break the. horizontal joints, it is necessary to 
use bricks of one-half the thickness, in laying the 
middle row of brick in the first course when a wall of 
three bricks is being laid. If the wall is five bricks 
thick, half-bricks must be used in laying the first course 
of two of the alternate rows. After this first course, 
all bricks are laid of full thickness in each row. Finally, 
when the cofferdam is complete, in height, each of the 
wooden pipes behind the wall is filled: with a grouting 
of cement, the hole in the plug-box being stopped with a 
plug of soft pine. 

Where a heavier flow of water is encountered at a 
greater depth and giving a greater pressure, a process 
known as tubbing is employed. In this case, a heavier 
wedging curb is laid on a strong ledge of solid rock. 
This wedging curb may be constructed of cast-iron 
blocks. Instead of the brick walling built above the 
wedging curb, cast-iron tubbing is used in sections, as. 
indicated on the right of the figure. Each of the series 
of tubs is tightly wedged with soft pine blocks driven 
behind, as indicated in the figure. As each layer of 
tubbing is put in place and wedged, the space behind is 
rammed with concrete. 


Oak Hill, W. Va. WILLIAM DICKINSON SR. 


More Labor Is Empioyed in Mines 
Mechanically Equipped 


ERMIT me to refer to the letter of R. T. McKeen, 
Coal Age, July 1, p. 24, in which he cites a state- 
ment made by Floyd W. Parsons in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of May 22 when, speaking of the attitude of 
labor toward the introduction of labor-saving devices 


‘and equipment, he remarked: 


They . . . know that the substitution of mechanical means 
for doing things has not only reduced the physical effort of labor, 
but has actually created vastly more jobs and higher wages. 

In reply to the question asked by Mr. McKeen as 
to whether this statement of Mr. Parsons will hold 
good in respect to the coal-mining industry, let me say 
that it should apply to coal mining to the same extent 
as to any other industry except, perhaps, that of farm- 
ing. Next to farming, the production of fuel is cer- 
tainly a very vital part of our civilization. 

Have not the ranks of coal miners been equally scat- 
tered and depleted through the war, the tide of emi- 
gration to Europe on the one hand and the ebb of 
immigration to this country on the other. For these 
reasons it became necessary, in order to increase pro- 
duction and secure greater efficiency in mining coal 
along side of a more favorable competitor, to use 
mechanical means for loading and marketing the coal. 

If it is argued that there is plenty of labor to do 
everything required through sheer physical effort, it 
is nevertheless true that there are still plenty of jobs 
and plenty of work for everybody. The only difference: 
is that there was more coal produced through the use 
of mechanical equipment, which should put cheaper 
fuel on the market. However, whether the coal is 
mined by machine or by hand, it does not appear to 
be a part of the producer’s program to create a-supply 
that will fully meet the demand. 

Notwithstanding all that may be said, there is, today, 
the same prejudice in the ranks of labor opposed to 
the installation of machinery. Labor has not laid aside 
the antiquated reasons that have always prevailed among 
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its class. In respect to mining machinery,.there is 
the fear of the loss of the few cents per ton that is 
the differential between pick- and machine-mined coal. 

When it is explained that more coal is produced with 
less physical effort and more wages earned, the reply is, 
“We will not get the cars to load the coal mined,” which 
is sometimes true. It would always be the case, if the 
management did not carefully plan and arrange the 
distribution of cars and men so as to keep both the 
machines and the men working on a 100 per cent effi- 
ciency basis. 

Mr. McKeen asks, “If, in any instance, there was a 
decrease in the number of men employed, following a 
mechanical installation at a mine, how long a time 
elapsed before the number again reached the pre- 
machinery period?” In my experience I have never 
observed a decrease in the number ‘of men employed in 
the mine, following an installation of machines. In- 
stead, I have observed that where additional labor was 
available is was possible to actually increase the number 
of men over that employed previously. 

Coal operators investing in mining machinery have 
an acreage to mine that warrants making the invest- 
ment, and their guiding thought is increased produc- 
tion. Especially is this true at the present time. I have 
particularly observed that, at some of the most modernly 
equipped mines in the United States, usually the chief 
problem is the shortage of labor. It may not be as 
acute as with some of the pick mines, but the machine 
mines are always able to handle more labor and require 
more miners and loaders. 

Formerly, when our social system was more balanced 
and producers were more earnest, rational and willing, 
conditions were the same. Unless there were car short- 
ages, strikes or other abnormal disturbances in the ranks 
of labor, the majority of the better equipped. mines 
were always able to increase their force of miners 
more readily than other mines. 

As previously stated, I have never noted any decrease 
in the number of men employed because of the installa- 
tion of machinery, except in a few instances where men 
have left the mine, not being able to overcome their 
prejudice against the machines. The installation of 
machinery, particularly at the present time, will not 
cause a decrease in the number of men employed, since 
every modern mine requires the best equipment. obtain- 
able to increase its production. Otherwise, of what 
avail would it be toe invest so much capital? 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Water Rings in a Shaft Lined With Concrete 


AVING seen several shafts sunk through varying 

strata that, at times, contained much water, I was 
naturally interested in the proposition of Charles F. 
Sherman, in regard to taking care of the water he 
expected to meet in the sinking of an air shaft, Coal 
Age, June 17, p. 1279. If I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Sherman’s proposition, was to sink a 4-in. borehole at 
a distance of 4 ft. from his shaft curbing and connect 
it with water rings established at frequent intervals 
in the shaft. 
_ While this proposition is a one one, in my opinion, it 
may give some trouble from the freezing of the drain 
pipes and water rings in the winter season. 
suggestion I would make is one that may prove a little 
expensive at the start, but will certainly pay for the 
investment by eliminating the trouble from freezing. 
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‘The plan I have in mind is to line the entire shaft 


with a good concrete curbing of sufficient thickness 


to withstand the pressure from behind. Then, as the 
work of lining the shaft proceeds, water rings should 
be established at points in the shaft where it appears 
the strata carry the most water. At such points, suff- 
cient excavation should be made to provide a good water 
ring behind the concrete walling and surrounding the 
shaft. The water ring should be given an inclination 
that will insure its draining easily to the point on the 
side where the borehole is located. The pipe connect- 
ing the water ring with the borehole should also be 
given a steep inclination so that the water will run 
freely into the borehole and be conducted to the bot- 
tom of the shaft. 

Each water ring or trough must be lined with con- 
crete, the same being joined with the concrete of the 
shaft curbing. It. will be well to leave at the lowest 
point of each water ring a small temporary weephole 
from which any accumulated water can drain into the 
shaft. When the work is complete, these holes can be 
tightly closed with plugs. Their purpose is merely to 
safeguard the shaft against the accumulation of water 
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CROSS-SECTION OF SHAFT SHOWING WATER RINGS 
BEHIND THE CONRETE CURBING 


behind the curbing in case the borehole for any reason 
becomes choked so that it does’ not drain into the sump, 
which is a remote possibility. 

The concrete curb must have a sufficient thickness to 
withstand any pressure that might result from the 
water gaining a head behind the shaft wall. Only the 
best grade of hydraulic cement must be used in the 
entire work. It will be observed that the borehole, 
however, will prevent the water from forming a head 
as long as the hole is kept clear. | 

In making this suggestion, my idea is that the con- 
crete walling of the shaft will not only support the 
strata but furnish a good protection against the freez- 
ing of the water in the water rings and drain pipes 
around the shaft. At the shaft bottom, the water is 
collected in a sump and pumped to the surface; or 
the borehole can be used as a column pipe to supply 
water to a spraying system in the mine entries, should 
this be thought desirable. The great advantage of a 
concrete shaft lining is that it is permanent and makes 
a clean dry job that eliminates the chance of future 
trouble. by freezing or the decay of the shaft timbers. 

Johnstown, Pa. ee | ae ae 







Yield of a Steam Jet and Fan Working 


Together on the Same Air 


EFERRING to the issue of Coal Age, June 10, 

p. 1213, permit me to draw attention to the me‘hod 

of solving the second question asked on that page. The 
question reads as follows: 


A steam jet and a fan, both acting together on the air in an 
upcast shaft, produce 75,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. When the 
fan is stopped the jet produces 15,000 cu.ft. per minute. What 
‘quantity of air should the fan give alone? 

In the answer given to this question it is stated, 
“The cube of the total quantity [of air] circulated by 
the combined action of the fan and the steam jet is 
equal to the sum of the cubes of the respective quan- 
tities circulated by each of these agencies acting alone.” 
Then, if the jet acting alone will produce 15,000 cu.ft. 
per min., calling the required yield of the fan when 


acting alone 2, gives 
75,000 — a + 15,000°; and 2 = 75,000° — 15,000° 
a — 1,000 # 75° — 15° = 74,800 cu.ft. per min. 
But, in Fairley’s ‘‘Ventilation of Mines,” I find the 


following statement of a similar problem, which reads 
as follows: 


If we obtain & certain quantity [of air] by a furnace and 
another [quantity] by a steam jet or other means, the combined 
effect will be according to the square root of the square of the 
one added to the square of the other. For. example, if a mine 
eirculates 25,000 cu.ft. of air per minute by a furnace alone and 
22,000 cu.ft. by a steam jet alone, the quantity of air that will 
pass with the two acting together will he: 





V 25,0002 + 22,0002? = 33,300 cu.ft. per min. 


Again, in a “Reference Book for Colliery Managers,” 
by W. Wardel, appears the following: 
If the furnace and steam jet combined produce 46,706 cu.ft. per 


minute, and the furnace alone, 42,670 cu.ft. per minute, what will 
the jet acting alone produce? 


The solution given to this question in the book just 
mentioned is as follows: 





1 56,7062 — 42,6702 = 18,993 cu.ft. per min. 


Now, according to these authors, the solution given 
to the question in Coal Age brings too large a result. 
Applying the square-root method, the yield of that fan 
when working alone would be 


\/75,000* — 15,000* — 76,485 cu.ft. per min., instead 
of 74,800. Kindly explain the difference. 
Conne Isville, Pa. ’ W. G. DUNCAN. 








The difference in these two methods lies in the ques. 
tion of whether we are to consider the power on the air 
or the pressure as remaining constant or the same 
when the fan is working alone, the steam jet alone, or 
both are working together. It is quite apparent that 
the pressure due to the mine resistance will change 
when a mine is passing different quantities of air; 
and it is therefore an error to regard the pressure 
as being the same in each of these three cases. 
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Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 


On the other hand, it is reasonabie to assume a con- 
stant power applied to the air, under the same condi- 
tions of the speed of the fan or the quantity of steam 
issuing from the jet, whether these means of. ventila- 
tion are working separately or together. On this basis, 
the solution given in Coal Age is correct, since the - 
quantity varies as the cube root of the power on the 
air. Attention was drawn to this in the introductory 
page of Ventilation of Mines, by J. T. Beard, publishe 
in 1894, 


Mercury Vs. Glycerine Barometer 


INDLY explain the difference in the réadings of the 
mercurial and the glycerine barometers. When the 
mercurial barometer shows a reading of 30 in. what will 
be the reading of a glycerine barometer? 


Benton, Ill. STUDENT. 





The specific gravity of mercury is 13.56, while 
that of glycerine, at the same temperature (60 deg. F.), 
is 1.265. Therefore, since the heights of these two 
columns of liquid are inversely proportional to their 
densities, the height of the glycerine column correspond- 
ing to 30 in. of mercury is (30 & 13.56) = 1.265 — 
8214 in., or 26 ft., 94. in. 


Approaching Water Under a Great Head 


“NAN it be true, as I have heard it said; that there is 

/ less danger in driving a place toward old abandoned 
workings filled with water under a great head, than 
when the head is known to be small? It has always 
been my understanding that the greater the head the 
greater will be the pressure on the face of the coal. 
which would increase the danger of driving such places. 

Spring Valley, Ill. STUDENT. 





The answer to this question is very similar to that 
asking why it is safer to work around live wires carry- 
ing a high voltage, than when a low voltage is employed. 
There can be no doubt that the danger is greater when 
one comes in contact with a wire carrying a high- 
potential current than where the pressure is lower. 
Likewise, the pressure due to a great head of water is 
liable to be more destructive than when the head is less. 

However, it cannot be denied that workmen in either 
case will use greater precaution in face of a greater 
danger; and, on this account, it is quite generally con- 
ceded that this greater caution on the part of the 
workers reduces the danger and makes it actually less 
than when the men become careless, believing that the 
danger to which they are exposed is small. 

It can also be said that a great head of water will 
reveal the near approach to danger by the increased 
seepage of water through the seam and the inclosing 
strata. By this means, the men are warned more 
quickly than where the pressure head is not sufficient to 
force the water through the strata. 


Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 





Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Find the horsepower required to raise, in three 
minutes, a car weighing one ton and containing one ton 
of material, up an incline 1,000 ft. long and pitching 
30 deg., if the rope weighs 1,500 lb. 

Ans.—Since the sine of 30 deg. is 0.5, the rise of 
this incline is 1,000 « 0.5 = 500 ft. A rough estima- 
tion of the work performed, in this case, would be to 
ignore friction and assume the total weight of the car, 
material and rope is lifted through a vertical height of 
500 ft. in 3 min. The total weight being 2 « 2,000 
-++ 1,500 = 5,500 lb., the required horsepower is (5,500 
x 500) — 3 & 33,000 = 27.7-++ hp. 

Ques.—(a) How much firedamp would have to be 
given off to foul a current of 6,000 cu.ft. of fresh air 
per minute, sufficiently to allow the presence of gas to 
be detected by the flame of a safety lamp? (b) Without 


further fouling this current, what is the shortest time . 


in which it would be possible to remove a body of 
undiluted gas completely filling a pair of entries, each 
300 ft. long, with four crosscuts, each 60 ft. long, both 
entries and crosscuts being 5 ft. high and 8 ft. wide? 

Ans.—(a) A good firéboss will be able to detect gas, 
with an ordinary Davy lamp burning cottonseed or 
lard oil, when 2 per cent of gas is present. In that 
case, the pure air (6,000 cu.ft. per min.) is 98 per cent 
of the return current of gas and air. The volume of 
the return current is, therefore, 6,000 — 0.98 = 6,122 
cu.ft. per min. The quantity of methane that must 
be given off to produce this condition is then 6,122 — 
6,000 — 122.3 cu.ft. per min. (b) The second part of 
this question is somewhat peculiar and indefinite. We 
assume, however, the meaning: Given a known volume 
of pure, undiluted methane, to determine how long it 
would take a fresh air current of 6,000 cu.ft. per min. 
to remove this quantity of gas, without the propor- 
tion of gas in the return exceeding 2 per cent. 

The volume of pure gas filling the two entries and 
four crosscuts is 5 * 8 (2 * 300 + 4 X 60) = 33,600 
cu.ft. If this gas forms 2 per cent of the return cur- 
rent, the time required for its removal would be 33,600 
+ 122.3 = say 275 min., or 4 hr. 35 min. 


Ques.—tIn sinking a shaft, how many long tons of 
rock can four men raise with a windlass in eight hours, 
from w average depth of 60 ft., the bucket being un- 
balanced and each man being able to do 1,400 units of 
work per minute in raising stone? 

Azs.--Each man performing 1,400 units of work, the 
four wea would perform 4 < 1,400 = 5,600 ft.lb. of 
work. Assuming three minutes per hoist, the work 
performed per hoist is 3 & 5,600 = 16,800 ft.lb. The 
weighi; hoisted is then 16,800 — 60 = 280 lb. The 
number of hoists in 8 hours is (8 X 60) + 3 = 160; 
and allowing, say 70 Ib. for the bucket, the weight of ma- 
terial hoisted is 160 (280 — 70) ~ 2,240 — 15 long tons. 

Ques.—It is proposed to work a pump that it is esti- 
mated will require 23 hp. to drive. Give particulars 


‘54 of that in the smaller chimney. 


of size of motor and dimensions of cable, assuming the 
pump to be 1,300 yd. from the dynamo. 

Ans.—Allowing for the return currént, the length of 
transmission is 2(3 *& 1,300) = 7,800 ft. Also, assum- 
ing the efficiency of the motor driving the pump to be 90 
per cent, the input to the motor is (23 « 746) — 0.90 
= 19,064 watts. Then, assuming the pressure at the 
end of the line as 500 volts gives, for the required cur- 
rent 19,064 — 500 = 38.128 amp. Finally, allowing 
for a linedrop of, say ten per cent, in transmission, 
the size of wire required to deliver a current of 38.128 
amp., under a pressure of 500 volts, at a distance of 
3,900 ft. requiring a total length of wire of 7,800 ft., 
including the return, is 


4 — 10.8 X 7,800 X 38.128 
m 500 X 0.10 





—= 64,230 cire.mils. 


Ques.—Give six reasons why the great majority of 
steam boilers are cylindrical or round shape. 

Ans.—Assuming that this question has 
to fire-tube boilers, the following reasons may be 
given: 1. The cylindrical shape lends itself more 
readily to ease of construction, which ma‘es it cheaper. 
2. The cylindrical shape develops more uniform stresses 
in the shell of the boiler, which makes it safer. 3. 
The cylindrical shape permits a more uniform distribu- 
tion of heat, which accelerates the generation of steam. 
4. A cylindrical boiler permits of less time and expense 
in the setting of the boiler, which makes it generally 
popular. 5. A boiler of cylindrical shape is more easily 
cleaned than any other type of boiler. 6. The cylinder 
is the only practicable form of construction outside of 
water-tube boilers. 


Ques.—Having to deliver 200,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute from a fan and assuming 13 cu.ft. of the air 
weighs one pound, what would be the energy of the 
discharge into the atmosphere, through a chimney 4 
< 5 ft. and through a chimney 20 ft. square, respec- 
tively? 

Ans.—Energy is measured in foot-pounds and is 
found by multiplying the weight of air delivered, in 
pounds, by the square of its velocity, and dividing that 
product by twice the force of gravity, both the velocity 
of the air and the force of gravity being estimated in 
feet per second. In this case the weight of air deliv- 
ered is 200,000 — 13. The area of the smaller chimney 
is 4 < 5 = 20 sq.ft., which gives a velocity of 200,000 
— (20 * 60) = 500/38. Therefore the air discharged 
through the smaller chimney has an energy of 


reference 





200,000 500° ea 
13 X 2 X 32.16 ( 3 ) — 6,644,000 ft.-lb. 


The area of the larger chimney is 20 « 20 = 400 
sq.ft. and the velocity of the discharged air is therefore 
Since the energy 
varies with the square of the velocity, the energy in 
the larger chimney will be «}, of that in the smaller 
chimney, or 16,610 ft.-lb. 
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Readers’ Views and 


Comments 





Insists That Railroads, Not I. C. C., Must 
Solve Coal-Shortage Problem 


Commenting on the testimony delivered by me before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with 
Car Service Order No. 7, July 8, 9 and 10, Coal Age, 
p. 118, says: 

He does not suggest just how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should go about fixing for each railroad the 
amount of coal which it is to be responsible for, nor more 
particularly how to care for the roads that have no cogl 
traffic originating on them. These problems are believed to 
be relatively easy, however, it seems. 


I have always felt a certain measure of hesitation 
in criticising a condition or in certain handling of same, 
unless I felt I could at the same time suggest a remedy. 
In this instance I made specific recommendations to the 
commission when I said: 


The commission should order the required measure of 
coal transportation for each producing road to perform, 
which can be done by fixing the number of hours each week 
that each mine must be supplied with cars, loaded and 
empty coal cars to be moved in preference and at a rate that 
will serve to carry out the terms of the commission’s orders. 
With respect to roads which do not serve mines but which 
deliver coal to the consumer either direct or as an inter- 
mediate carrier, the commission should exact a daily re- 
port of empty and loaded coal cars on each carrier’s rails, 
the number of cars received from connections and delivered 
to connections, the commission to enforce such general or- 
ders as it may issue, insisting on the executive officers of 
the individual railways performing the general task allotted 
them in their own way. In substance, and insofar as possible, 
re-establish the maximum measure of autonomy for each 


railroad, demanding that each railway executive answer to ~ 


the commission and the public for his stewardship. 


I am still of the opinion that the stream of orders 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission or any 
other body, however able, will prove ineffective for the 
reason that such orders will be willfully disobeyed by 
a percentage of operating officials, ignored by others, 
misconstructed by another class and only obeyed fully 
and comprehensively by a relatively small percentage of 
the men they are addressed to. In addressing the com- 
mission I made the following further statement, which 
I believe to be an absolute truism: 


The mines have a proven potential production in excess 
of 700,000,000 tons annually. Regardless of the fact that 
many mine workers have been driven to other lines of work 
through lack of employment, there are men enough left in 
the industry to get out all the coal required. The shortage 
is one of transportation and not coal. Any attempt to 
handle the detail of railway operation from a central point 
like Washington will fail. The job is too intricate; its 
complexion changes too frequently. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can only act as an umpire between the 
railroads and the people and the railroads one with another. 
Each railway’s task in the matter of moving empty and 
loaded coal cars should be checked back to the chief execu- 
tive of each railway as a duty to all the people that must 
be performed, he to judge what measure of partially essen- 
tial or non-essential traffic or dispensable passenger service 
must give way to fuel. The transportation available after 
moving enough coal should be prorated as near as possible 
arwong the shippers as a whole. Where coal equipment is 
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wrongly located the commission should order and enforce 
relocation, applying the penalty that the Transportation Act 
provides for, non-fulfillment of orders issued by the 
COMMAS SION. 

With the passing of each succeeding day without any 
material] acceleration of coal transportation service, the 
task is becoming more serious, and sooner or later— 
perhaps too late—somebody, and maybe all of the people, 
will say to the railroads that the fuel necessities of the 
nation must be moved even though some of the luxuries. 
be pushed into the background. 

Sincerely yours, " 
EUGENE MCAULIFFE. 


Cites Savings in Use of Alternating Current 
3 For Coal Cutters 


The article by Charles B. Officer in your issue of 
June 24 brings out very clearly the advantages of using ~ 
alternating current for coal cutters. Having installed 
three plants of this character within the last six years, 
I have had considerable experience in this direction and 
find that the opposition which was first made to alter- 
nating current is gradually disappearing, because the 
safety of transmission of high voltage in protected 
cables has been fully vindicated in the installations I 
refer to, two of which are in the McAlester (Okla.) field 
and the third at Valier, III. 

The only difference between the Valier and the Noko- 
mis installation is that Valier uses 25-kva. transformers 
against the 75-kva. size at Nokomis. This makes a very 
mobile equipment and also shortens the length of sec- 
ondary wires. 

Coal operators are primarily interested in equip- 
ment if it effects a saving, and the experience at Valier 
has indicated that the use of alternating current for. 
the motors, both above and below ground, with syn- 
chronous motors on the motor generators producing 
direct current for mine locomotives, effects a very ma- 
terial saving compared with a plant operating under the 
same conditions but converting all of the current into 
direct current at the top of the shaft. 

An investigation discloses that one of the best elec- 
trically-operated mines, purchasing power at the same 


_rates as the Valier Coal Co. and producing about the 


same daily tonnage, but converting all of the current 
into direct current at the top of the mine, has a pur- 
chased power cost of 5c. a ton and 1c. a ton for attend- 
ance and material in maintaining the large motor gen- 
erator set. 

The power cost at Valier, however, with the hoist 
loaded only to one-half of its normal production, is 3c. 
a ton with practically no expense for the upkeep of 
transformer stations. With the present output of 3,000 
tons per day the saying in power alone is at the rate 
of $60 a day. 

It occurred to me that these figures, which are repre- 
sentative, would be of interest to your readers contem- 
plating installation of equipment, especially in the 
larger mines. Yours very truly, 

CARL SCHOLZ. 
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Coal Shortage Is Explained by the Railroads 


Daniel Willard Reviews Car Deficiency and Railroad Situation Before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission — Reconsignment Privilege Abused, According 
_to Willard and McAuliffe — Zoning System Not Considered Necessary Yet 


taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 

the matter of supply, exchange, interchange and 
return of open-top equipment is regarded as a document 
replete with interest and of great value to those 
interested in the transportation of coal. Some very 
interesting points were brought out by Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. Among 
his observations were the following: 


When the railroads were taken over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment January 1, 1918, they had roundly 2,250,000 cars. 
Of that number of cars 5.7 per cent were reported in bad 
order. When the railroads were given back to the owners, 
March 1, 1920, there were turned over 2, 360, 000 cars, with 
6.7 per cent in bad order. 

There were 100,000 more cars than when the Goy- 
ernment took them over, but there were 25,000 more bad- 
order cars. During private control it has been customary 
for the railroads to buy as many cars in each twelve months 
as the Government bought in twenty-six months, and still 
at the end of Federal control there were as many more cars 
on the railroads as the number that the Government bought. 
Something like 80,000 to 100,000 freight cars wear out and 
must be scrapped each year. During the period of Federal 
control this was not done by the Government. They were 
‘kept in service, but their condition was not such as to fit 
them for average service: Many cars were marked to 
carry cinders and other like materials. They had become 
incapacitated for ordinary commercial work. 


‘Ts voluminous record made by the testimony 


NECESSARY TO REDUCE BAD-ORDER CARS 


It is going to take six months or a year for the railroads 
to get the percentage of bad-order cars down to 4 per cent, 
where I think it ought to be. Every additional 1 per cent 
of cars out of service means 25,000 cars. 

The highest mileage made per car per day on the Amer- 
ican railroads was in 1916, when they made an average of 
26.9 miles per day. During 1918, under Federal control, the 
average mileage was 24 and a fraction per day. A car is 
actually in trains and moving only 11 per cent of the time. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the total time of the car is at the 
disposition of the shipper. Thus 63 per cent, which includes 
the 11 per cent mentioned, of the total time of the car is 
under the control of the railroad. 

. The railroads can do a great deal to reduce the delays 
during their 63 per cent of the time. Incidentally 6 per cent 
of the time of the car is represented by Sundays and holi- 
‘days. If the railroads, with the co-operation of the shippers, 
-could increase the average miles per car per day just one 
-more mile on the present basis of performance, it would add 
.100,000 cars, in effect, to our service. In times of active 
business demand, when there are no abnormal or interfering 
conditions, we should be able to make thirty miles per car 
per day. I believe we can accomplish thirty miles a day if 
we all work to that end. That would mean adding 300,000 
cars to our equipment. 


_ CARLOADS LARGER UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


During the period of Federal control the average carload 
on the American railroads was higher than at any former 
period. It averaged twenty-nine tons. The average carload 

_in the past has been twenty-five tons and lower. It has gone 
down to twenty-seven tons now. We have lost two tons on 
an average carload since the termination of Federal control. 
This tendency can be overcome if we all -work together. An 
increase of one ton in the average load of all cars in the 
country would be equivalent to adding 80,000 cars to those 


‘tions to any great extent with assigned cars. 


available. The loss of two tons per car, in effect, withdraws 
160,000 cars from the service. It is for the shipper to say 
what the carload will be. The railroad has very little to do 
with that. I am inclined to think that the engines available 
at the present time can move all business offered. I would 
not recommend the zoning system. I do not think the 
situation serious enough to require it. 

During the remainder of the season it will be necessary 
to dump 4,000 cars of Lake coal per day. The assign- 
ment of that coal among the carriers in the same relative 
proportions as has been done in the past brings the task 
easily within their capacity. With the strike out of the way 
they will be able to do it. 


URGES WAIVER OF RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGE 


In periods such as the present shippers ought to forego 
the reconsignment privilege as much as possible. I have no 
criticism to make of that procedure under ordinary circum- 
stances. While this shortage exists I think shippers should 
bill their cars through to the points where they are to be 
unloaded. 


It is a generally held opinion that the testimony and 
exhibits of A. G. Gutheim of the car service committee 
of the American Railway Association formed one of the 
features of the hearing. Extracts from his testimony 
follow: 

We are at a point where we have to make up a lost 
‘production of about 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons a week 
during April, May and a part of June. This is coupled with 
the fact that there are no stocks to speak of. Business is 
running at a tremendous rate. The road-building program, 
from the standpoint of money involved, is estimated to be 
three times as much as ever attempted before. The road- 
building activities are largely coal-car propositions. 


‘EXTENT OF CAR SHORTAGE MISUNDERSTOOD 


There is a very popular misconception as to the extent 

of car shortage. You hear it said that the mines have 30-, 
40- and 50-per cent car supply. One hundred-per cent car 
supply does not,mean a car supply sufficient to produce the 
coal that the country needs. It does not mean a car supply 
sufficient to bring out the maximum production that the 
country had during any sustained period such as the 
13,000,000 tons produced just before the strike. When we 
explain that 100-per cent car supply, on the basis of present 
supply, we speak of potential production. If we get a 70- 
per cent car supply on a demand of: 18,000,000 tons of coal, 
we load probably 12,000,000 tons of coal a week. That 
amount loaded each week now, if continued until we go into 
fall weather, would keep this country in good shape next 
winter. A 50-per cent car supply must not be construed as 
meaning 50 per cent of what the country needs, but 50 per 
cent of 70 per cent. 
_ To get coal up the Lakes, it strikes me, you have one of 
three things to do. Either the Lake people must buy their 
coal and the operators must ship it at their own volition or 
you must have some authority over the distribution of coal 
in order to have some compulsion on the operators to make 
them ship on contracts. Thirdly, this commission must 
figure out whether or not under its priority powers it can 
assign cars to the benefit of Lake coal loading and say to 
the operators that these cars are here for Lake loading and 
must not be loaded elsewhere. This is substantially what 
was done in 1917 under Judge Lovett’s orders. 

There is great evil and great danger in handling situa- 
It was done 
in 1917, first by force of circumstances by the Railroad War 
Board, then by the Fuel Administration. The Fuel Admin- 
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istration assigned so many cars for perferential loading 
that when Federal control began in 1918 there were no cars 
to assign on a good many railroads and there was no regular 
commercial distribution. 


In the course of his testimony Eugene McAuliffe said: 


I think the carriers have not been diligent in policing the 
distribution of coal cars to mines. It is not the duty of the 
operators to police that proposition. It is the duty of the 
carriers, and they are negligent in policing it. If they will 
exercise the same measure of activity which they employ in 
collecting the proper tar'ff rate they may be able to help 
the situation. The disposition of every operator has been to 
get cars and to get them at almost any price. The mere 
making of a misstatement has not restrained the operators 
from inflating their rating. 

The privilege of reconsigning coal is grossly abused. 
There is no market situation that warrants two to ten 
reconsignments of coal in transit. Cars frequently are billed 
to fictitious consignees and destinations and thereafter 


Dunsmuir Name Synonymous with Coal for 
Half-Century in Canada 


AMES DUNSMUIR, who died suddenly on Sunday, 

June 5, at his country lodge, Cowichan River, V. L., 
for many years was prominently identified with the 
coal-mining industry of British Columbia, having 
inherited extensive coal fields of Vancouver. Island 
which were discovered and first operated by his father, 
the late Robert 
Dunsmuir. 

The name Duns- 





muir has been 
synonymous with 
coal in western 


Canada for over 
half a century. The 
family is reputed to 
be worth many mil- 
lions and the basis 
of the fortune was 
the coal of Van- 
couver Island. 

James Dunsmuir 
was born at Fort 
Vancouver, July 8, 
1.851% the<son. of 
Robert Dunsmuir, 
one of the earliest 
pioneers of British 
Columbia. The 
elder Dunsmuir was 
the son of a Scottish 
coal master and was 
born at Ayrshire. 
Educated at Kilmarnock Academy, he married when a 
young man and set sail for the Pacific under the 
auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Co. as one of a party 
employed to open up coal lands in the Fort Rupert 
district, Vancouver Island. This project not being 
entirely successful, he returned in 1854 to Nanaimo to 
assist in the development of the mines that afterward 
became the property of the Vancouver Coal Co. 

In the course of prospecting on his own responsibil- 
ity, however, he discovered and located what became 
known as the Wellington coal property. With others he 
proceeded with its development, finding a ready market 








HON. JAMES DUNSMUIR 


Wearing Uniform of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of British Columbia 
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reconsigned from one broker to another. Each levies a sep- 
arate tax on the ultimate consumer and augments the diffi- 
culties of overcongested terminals. I think that the basis 
of the profiteering which obtains today very Pak si rests 
with that situation. 


MCAULIFFE ADVOCATES ZONING SYSTEM 


The re-establishment of the zoning system in force during 
the war period should be considered and restored through 
embargoes if found necessary to conserve transportation. 
Coal is moving from Illinois and Indiana to New York and 
to Toronto. Coal has been purchased in the western part of 
Illinois and moved through Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
all heavy coal-producers, into markets as far east as the 
industrial area of New York City. I have in my possession 
an inquiry from a rubber company located on Long Island 
asking for coal in St. Louis territory. If coal were obtain- 
able east of there, they would not ask for a relatively 
inferior product which has to move through three or four 
coal fields. 


for the product in the adjacent states, particularly in 
California. The Dunsmuir interests entered the field 
there in a large way, having their own steamships, 
wharves, bunkers, etc. Ultimately the late Robert 
Dunsmuir bought out his partners and before he died 
was the prime mover in the construction of the 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Ry., in connection with which 
work he received a large grant of land, together with 
its coal and other minerals, on the southeastern coast 
of the island. 

On succeeding to the estate James Dunsmuir took 
active charge of the business. He continued the policy 
of his father for years, enlarging the scope of his oper- 
ations to meet the contingencies of the market. It was 
not until 1910 that he withdrew from personal control 
of the coal industry, in that year selling his collieries 
at Wellington, Comox and Alexandria to Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Mann, the prominent Canadian railroad 
contractors and owners. The consideration was reported 
to be $10,000,000. Subsequently he disposed of the 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Ry. and the lands in connection 
therewith, placed at about 1,500,000 acres, to the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. The coal contained in the latter, 


however, was reserved and passed to the Canadian Col- 


lieries (D), Ltd., which concern is at present the laxeest 
single operator on the island. 


Railway Heads Say Roads, Having Deficient 
Supply, Cannot Traffic in Coal 


HE charge that railroads that own coal mines or 

that have mine contracts are taking all the bitu-' 
minous coal possible and reselling it to dealers, making - 
big profits because of the present scarcity of coal, is 
made in a statement issued July 13 by Ellis Searles, 
cne of the organization of the United Mine Workers 
of America and the person who generally gives out the 
official statements from headquarters. “Present coal 
prices are the highest on record, but by no stretch of 
the imagination could the miners be held -responsible 
for them,” said Mr. Searles. 

Officials of the Big Four and the Pennsylvania Lines 
say that the reports are untrue. According to an offi- 
cial of the Pennsylvania Lines not only is it illegal 
for the railroads to rsell coal but they could not do 
it even if they wished, for the reason that their own 
supply is insufficient to meet present needs. 
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International First-Aid and Mine-Rescue Contest 


: BY. Fir JAB AALEY 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Mines 


S FAR as the million miners of the United States 
are concerned, the event of the year is the 
International First-Aid and Mine-Rescue Contest 

that will be held Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col., 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Mines. The contest 
will be open to all bona fide first-aid and mine-rescue 
teams connected with mining and metallurgical com- 
panies of the United States, Canada and Mexico, and 
prizes of gold medals, cups and banners will be awarded 
life. 
to the teams most proficient in the art of saving human 
The mines’ oceupation being continuously filled with 
hazard, the rescue and first-ail teams at the mines are 





looked up to as leaders in a great cause and there is 
much local and regional pride in the proficiency of 


their men. The teams that come back from the Bureau 


of Mines contest with honors are greeted as conquering 


heroes by their communities. 

With the advent of the trained rescue miner, wearing 
oxygen rescue apparatus, has come the trained first-aid 
man who takes the victom of a mine disaster and gives 
him the emergency aid that oftentimes is the difference 
between a dead miner and a live one, between a man 
disabled for life and one restored to the full use of his 
powers, or between a man deprived of his earning capac- 
ity and one who can support and protect his wife and 
children in comfort. 

Today there are more than one hundred thousand men 
in this country trained by the Bureau of Mines in mod- 
ern first-aid or mine-rescue work or both, all of them 
volunteers, ready to help their own or those in some 
other place, no matter where, for there is no distinction 
in the saving of the life of a fellow-man. ~ 

There is perhaps no other industry in the United 
States that has such hazards; there is no other industry 


that has such help from the Government. The Bureau 
of Mines maintains in this work ten fully-equipped 
mine-rescue cars with trained rescue crews that visit as 
many mines throughout the country as they can, train- 
ing men in modern life saving, and now and then stop- 
ping their work to rush to a disaster and assist in a 
practical way in the saving of men from death. The 
bureau also maintains ten mine-rescue stations and five 
mine-rescue trucks that perform similar duties. In this 
work altogether the bureau employs fifty trained mine- 
rescue men. 

There is such interest among the miners in these 
contests that teams in mining states have been busy 





Ready for 
Action 


Type of rescue 
team maintained 
at many mines of 
the country. Men 
fully equipped 
with rescue appa- 
ratus and capable 
of meeting any 
emergencies in 
the mines. 


all the summer in local and state contests preparing 
through competition for the big events. California, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Indiana, Oklahoma, Virginia, Iowa 
and West Virginia have all held meets and selected their 
best teams for the Denver meet. The Lehigh Valley 
Safety Division of Pennsylvania recently held a ‘“No- 
Accident”? week and picked out the best teams in that 
locality to partake in the contests in September. 

Last year the contests of the bureau were held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with 108 teams participating. This 
vear the entries close Aug. 26, and must be filed with 
the bureau at its Pittsburgh office. D. J. Parker, head 
of the rescue service of the bureau, will have charge 
of the meet. 

One of the spectacular events will be a demonstration 
of the utility of the airplane in rescue work in quickly 
transporting engineers and oxygen rescue apparatus to 
the scene of mine disasters. While the mine-rescue 
teams are showing their proficiency on the field an 
alarm of a supposed mine disaster will be telegraphed 
or telephoned to the nearest airplane station of the 
U. S. air service. An airplane will be immediately 
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dispatched to bring Bureau of Mines men and apparatus 
to the field as quickly as. possible. So many ‘of the 
miners have been trained in rescue work by the bureau, 
there is unlikely to be much difficulty in promptly obtain- 
ing rescuers at a mine accident anywhere. The airplane 
will then be used in bringing engineers qualified to 
direct rescue work. 
Another feature of the meet will be the formal pres- 
entation of gold medals to miners for. deeds of bravery 
in saving life in the. United States during the last 
three years. The awards will be made by Dr. Frederick 
G. Cottrell, Director of the Bureau of Mines, in behalf 
of the Joseph A. Holmes Association, of which he is 
also president. The gold hero medal is to be presented 
to four Western miners and to the nearest living rela- 
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tive of three others, who sacrificed their lives in their 


. attempts to rescue fellow miners from death. 


That the meet will cover the entire mining industry 
of the country is shown in the number of teams already 
entered, such as the Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. 
D.; Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lansford, Pa.; 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa.; Hailey-Ola 
Coal Co., Haileyville, Okla.; Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; H. C. Frick Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
United States Fuel Co., of Indiana; State of Kansas. 
First Aid Association; Temple Coal Co.; Luzerne, Pa.; 
St. Louis Rocky Mountain Pacific Coal Co., Raton, N. 
M.; the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Col., and the 
Huntington team of the Arkansas Mine Rescue 
Association. 





Cushing Explains His Estimate of 


American Coal Situation 


At Meeting in Washington American Wholesale 
Coal Association Passes Unanimous Vote of 
Confidence in Managing Director 


IDE publicity has been given to statements by 

George H. Cushing, speaking for the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, to the effect that there is 
no real coal shortage. This attitude has been severely 
criticized. This led the executive committee of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, which met in 
Washington July 20, to consider, among other things, 
whether Mr. Cushing’s position met their approval. 
The result was a unanimous vote of confidence in Mr. 
Cushing. As the publication of his views has been 
fragmentary, the following verbatim statement by Mr. 
Cushing may be of interest: 

When I study the situation today I see that in many 
respects it is similar to what it was when F. S. Peabody 
came to Washington in 1917. That is, prices are high, the 
people are in a panic, and various official groups are taking 
a hand in trying to straighten things out. 

The latter are trying to do now what they tried to do 
then—jockey the coal man into a position where he admits 
that it is all a question of price and to compel him to 
accept battle on that question. If we ever accept battle 
on that ground we are whipped before the fight starts. 
We cannot justify the spot market prices now prevailing 
in the East nor can any one name a price which will 
satisfy anyone else. Rather than try the impossible, I 
prefer to select our own battleground and compel the 
official group to fight upon it. I prefer, in a word, to put 
them on the defensive. 

My first effort has been to try to make them justify 
their long-time program of regulation of the railroads. 
They have killed the railroads. I want the country to 
know it. I want to show that even they admit it. 

My second effort is to make them justify their cry of 
coal famine. I want them to admyjt that they caused these 
prices by alarming the people without real reason. 

Before I am through I am going to select two or three 
other available battlegrounds and make them fight upon 
them. If I can get them to accept battle all over the lot— 
and don’t have to waste my efforts fighting the beneficiaries 
of my policy—the public will realize that there is something 
more than price involved in this coal question. 

Coming now to my statement that there is no famine: 
I don’t know whether there is or is not. No one else does. 
But if I assume there is a real famine, I face certain 
considerations which I have to explain, and which I do 
not want to be forced to explain. Also, I face certain con- 
sequences to the trade which I would do anything to try 
to avoid. a8 ; 

First—We coal people .are admitting a famine at home 


and at the same moment are increasing our exports. If 
the famine is real, we have no right to export a point. 
Wh ch position shall we take? 

Second—The alleged shortage in New England is the 
result of a mistake in judgment on the part of the New 
England consumers. They guessed that the market was 
going down when it was actually going up. They wanted 
a more opportune time to buy. Now that they are caught 
on the short side of the market they have organized a 
political cabal to come here and have the consequences of 
their mistake removed by governmental action. If we 
accept their solution of the difficulty, we invite politics 
into the coal business as a long-time proposition to correct 
all mistakes of judgment by the coal buyers. That is a 
movement which I am not willing to start. 

Third—Every cry of famine gives birth to new wagon 
mines or snow birds. Those temporary mines kill the car 
supply of the permanent minés; add unnecessarily to the 
burden of the railroads by compelling them to switch cars 
in more places to get the same tonnage of coal; encourage 
the mining and loading of dirty coal; advance wages to 
rob the legitimate mines of their labor, and bring on an- 
other demand for a wage increase, and perhaps a strike 
of the miners, such as you now have in [llinois, and 
advance prices still more because they represent an element 
which is attracted into coal by the price alone. This is 
killing the coal industry, and because it is doing so it repre- 
sents a policy which I do not care to adopt or to further. 

Fourth—To preach famine only scares the public. When 
it buys through fear, prices rise. High prices anger the 
public. The higher the price now, the harder the coal 
trade will have to fight for freedom when Congress. reas- 
sembles on Dec. 6. I can’t be a party to any such scheme. 

Fifth—To say now that a real famine cannot be avoided 
next winter is for the coal man to say that private opera- 
tion of the railroads is a failure. That is exactly what 
the old Railroad Administration and the railroad brother- 
hoods want said. Such a policy alienates the friendship. 
of the railroads at a time when coal needs every friend 
it can get and leads to the demand that coal be regulated 
to match that of the carriers and the public utilities. When 
I see the consequences I cannot subscribe to the doctrine. 

Sixth—To admit that-there is a famine now makes in- 
evitable the placing of an export embargo. If that is ever 
done, America will confess to the world that we can do 
nothing to meet the world demand for coal for years to 
come. This is fatal. Every successful commercial nation 
has based its plea for foreign trade upon the coal it had 
to give. Coal was to constitute our most forceful bid for 
foreign trade. We want that foreign trade. We have 
spent three and a half billion dollars of the people’s money 
to build ships. We now own one-third of the world’s ship- 
ping. We have built a shipping board to outline, our 


shipping policy. We are creating American routes over 


which American ships may travel. Our. coal exports alone 
justify those ships and those routes. If we stop the ex- 
portation of coal now- we must:aim a deadly blow at both 
our foreign trade:and our merchant marine. But we:can- 
not continue to export coal if it is true. that there is a 


real coal famine at home. . ‘3 
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Seventh—I have met in concrete form the demand that 

we, as a people, regulate coal to match the possibilities of 
the other regulated industries—the railroads and the public 
utilities. If we say, therefore, that there is a coal famine 
now—and hence that present prices are justified by the 
law of supply and demand—we must admit that the rail- 
roads cannot get coal without an assigned-car order and 
that the public utilities cannot buy it all at a price which 
they can afford to pay. There is only one answer to that 
admission. That answer is another fuel administrator to 
fix coal prices. 
- So, when I see the inevitable consequences of continuing 
to cry out that a coal famine exists, I want first to be 
almighty sure that there is a famine. I can see how it is 
possible—by begging a premise—to prove that a famine 
exists. 

I can also see how it is possible—by begging another 
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premise—to put an equally good foundation under my 
statement that there is no danger of a famine. 

I do not know which premise is correct. No one else 
does. So, voluntarily I assume that there is no famine. 
I merely select the safer course and do so to avoid the 
inevitable consequences which I have outlined. 

Having said so much I have explained myself. I am 
speaking boldly these days because I realize that we are 
now making those policies. which must govern the coal 
industry for five years at least. I cannot believe we are 
safe if we decide the questions which are necessarily in- 
volved, out of consideration only for the immed ate profit 
to any group. I am not convinced that we are safe if we 
decide our trade policy without some consideration being 
given to the points which I have raised. Even so, I know 
that these points are only the beginning of the complexities 
of the present coal situation. 





Commission Orders Additional Shipments of 


900,000 ‘Tons to New England 


Service Order No. 11 Directs a Total of 1,250,000 Net Tons of Bitu- 
minous Coal to Tidewater Ports for New England—J. W. Howe and 
E. M. Graham Have Been Named as Agents to Execute Order 


which provides for increased Lake shipments, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Tuesday, July 
27, issued Order No. 11, directing the railroads serving 
Eastern coal fields to ship specified minimum monthly 
quantities of bituminous coal to tidewater pools for 
New England delivery. The order specifies that 250,000 
tons shall be dumped at New York, 100,000 tons at 
Philadelphia, 250,000 tons at Baltimore and 650,000 tons 
at Hampton Roads. This represents an increase over 
dumpings in June for New England account of 500,000 
net tons. The monthly rate called for is nearly the 
average for 1918 and is not quite twice the average rate 
at which New England took tidewater coal in 1919. 
The rates of dumping called for by the order will 
require increases of 15 per cent on Sewalls Point piers 


\OLLOWING the same general lines as Order No. 10, 


over present performance, more than 40 per cent over 
Lamberts Point piers and 30 per cent at Newport News. 
It is reported that the New Haven has arranged for its 


supply of fuel coal all rail via Hell Gate Bridge from 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia fields, which if true 
will increase the rail receipts in New England beyond 
expectations and decrease the demand for water-borne 
coal. 

Coal is now being delivered through the New England 
all-rail gateways at the rate of 6,000 cars a week, which, 
figured at 50 tons per car, represents 300,000 tons a 
week—a rate in excess of any attained during 1918, 
when the movement was under great pressure. If this 
rate is maintained for even a short period, demand will 
certainly decrease for higher-priced water-borne coal, 
and there is serious question whether New England will 





Allotments of Lake Coal Under Service Order No. 10 


(The quantities shown are to be shipped in 100 working days beginning July 15) 
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be able to absorb 1,250,000 tons a month of tidewater 
coal. It is reported that New England wholesalers who 
must handle this coal have already expressed their ap- 
prehension over Mr. Storrow’s evident intention to flood 
the market with coal, as in 1918. 

The text of Order No. 11 is as follows: 


It appearing in the opinion of the commission that be- 
cause of a shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, 
aggravated by unfavorable labor conditions which continue 
to exist upon the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
New York Central Railroad Co., Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., Western Mary- 
land Railway Co., Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co., Virginian Railway Co., Interstate 
Railroad Co., Norton & Northern Railway, Monongahela 
Railway Co. and Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
each and all of which are common carriers by railroad 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and further because 
of the inability of said common carriers properly and com- 
pletely to serve the public, an emergency exists which re- 
quires immediate action with respect to the transportation 
of bituminous coal to tidewater coal transshipment piers at 
and north of Hampton Roads, Va., for transshipment by 
water to New England; 

It further appearing that the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land are in a large measure dependent upon bituminous coal 
which to meet their requirements must be transported 
from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Virginia to New England by rail and water at the rate of 
approximately 1,250,000 net tons each month; 

It further appearing that the rate at which bituminous 
coal has been and is now being transported to New England 
by rail and water has been and now is short of the afore- 
said requirements to the extent of approximately 350,000 
net tons each month: 

It is ordered that Order No. 6, entered June 19, 1920, is 
hereby superseded and rescinded, effective Aug. 2, 1920. 

It is further ordered that effective Aug. 2, 1920, and 
until the further order of the commission the common car- 
riers hereinbefore described be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized and directed to give preference and priority in the sup- 
ply of cars for and in the transportation of bituminous coal 
in the following respects: 


NEW YORK HARBOR 


(1) To the extent determined to be necessary by J. W. 
Howe, who is hereby designated as agent of the commis- 
sion therefor, to cause the transportation and consignment 
to the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., New York, N. Y., for 
transshipment by water to New England as part of a pool 
or pools of tidewater coal as nearly as may be each calendar 
month the quantity of bituminous coal hereinafter desig- 
nated, namely, from coal fields served by: 





Net Tons 
per Mo. 

(a) Pennsylvania Railroad Co. east of Pittsburgh, Pa............. 122,000 

(5) Monongahela Railway Co, 2.2220) oben tobe ee cnc eee 5,000 
(c) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. on and east of Connellsville and 
Monongah divisions, including Cumberland & Pennsylvania 

Railroad ' Code. Beas on eat cee eae beg ah OEE ee ae ee 84,000 

(d) New York Central Railroad Co. inthe State of Pennsylvania... 20,000 

(e) Western: Maryland Railway Costao.o oan eae eine ieee eee 19,000 

250,000 


PHILADELPHIA HARBOR 


(2) To the extent determined to be necessary by the 
said J. W. Howe, who is hereby designated as agent of the 
commission therefor, to cause the transportation and con- 
signment to the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for transshipment by water to New England 
as part of a pool or pools of tidewater coal as nearly as may 
be- each calendar month the quantity of bituminous coal 
hereinafter designated, namely, from coal fields served by: 

Net Tons 


per Mo. 
(a) Pennsylvania Railroad Co. east of Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 50,000 
(b) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. on and east of Connellsville and 
Monongah divisions, including Cumberland & Pennsyl- 
Vania Railroad Cospeenetne cnc iiss a sie ie ein ee ae 40,000 


(c) Western Maryland Railway Co...............0ccceseceeesee 5,000 
(d) (New York Central Railroad Wot sca bes jose a 5,000 


100,000 
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BALTIMORE HARBOR 


(3) To the extent determined to be necessary by the 
said J. W. Howe, who is hereby designated as agent of the 
commission therefor, to cause the transportation and con- 
signment to the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., for transshipment by water to New England as part 
of a pool or pools of tidewater coal as nearly as may be 
each calendar month the quantity of bituminous coal here- 
inafter designated, namely, from coal fields served by: 

Net Tons 

¢ ‘ f per Mo. 
(a) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. on and east of Connellsville and 
Monongah divisions, including Cumberland & Pennsylvania 


Railroad Cov.y. >... ./', See einen deine ke ee 


160,000 
(6) Pennsylvania Railroad Co. east of Pittsburgh, Pa............. 50,000 


(c) ‘Western Maryland Railway\Co.... .\\...0. 2.2... se eee 40,000 

PE RB eR ies ass 5 te buss fod dot clas uae aoe Sed tie ake 250,000 
HAMPTON ROADS 

(4) To the extent determined to be necessary by E. M. 


Graham, who is hereby designated as agent of the commis- 
sion therefor, to cause the transportation and consignment 
to members of the Lamberts Point Coal Exchange, Norfolk, 
Va., at Lamberts Point, Norfolk, Va., whose coal is con- 
signed to designated pools in care of said exchange, or to 
the Newport News Coal Exchange, Inc., Newport News, 
Va., at Newport News, Va., or to the Sewalls Point Coal 
Exchange, Inc., Norfolk, Va., at Sewalls Point, Norfolk, 
Va., for transshipment by water to New England as part 
of a pool or pools of tidewater coal as nearly as may be each 
calendar month the quantity of bituminous coal herein- 
after designated, namely, from coal fields served by: 





Net Tons 
P per Mo. 

(a) Norfolk & Western Railway Co. east of Welch and Jacobs Fork 
Branch Junction; W.'Va2... s«<0 ae estes oe 360,000 
(b) Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. east of Huntington, W. Va..... 85,000 
(os Virginian Railway Co: S¢.):.ciantl. 4 oo eee 185,000 
(2). Norton’& Northern Railway.....5. 0... 02. s0 os ene eee 29,000 
ol 0} 2) Ls i aera it 650,000 


It is further ordered that the common carriers herein- 
before described in the territory hereinbefore designated, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to place an 
embargo on the supply of cars for and the movement of all 
other bituminous coal in carloads to any other consignees or 
destinations, provided that this order shall not apply to cars 
furnished, placed or assigned under any order or direction 
heretofore or hereafter entered by the commission, and with 
respect to territory affected by Service Order No. 10 shall 
apply to each producer and shipper on each day only after 
said Service Order No. 10 has been complied with and not 
before, and 

Provided further that after a producer and shipper of 
bituminous coal served by any of the said common carriers 
in said territories has on any day shipped to any of the 
said coal exchanges as hereinbefore provided at any of the 
said ports a percentage (to be determined and announced 
for each coal producing district served by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., New York Central Railroad Co., Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railway 
Co., Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., Western Mary- 


land Railway Co. and Monongahela Railway Co., by the said’ - 


J. Ww. Howe, who is hereby designated as agent of the 
commission therefor, and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Virginian Railway Co., 
Interstate Railroad Co. and Norton & Northern Railway, 
by the said E. M. Graham, who is hereby designated as 
agent of the commission therefor, of the total number of 
cars to which the producer and shipper is entitled on said 
day then this embargo shall not apply to the said shipper 
for the remainder of the said day, and he shall be permitted 
during the remainder of the said day to ship the remainder 
of the cars to which he is entitled to any consignees and 
destinations he may desire, including the coal exchanges. 
hereinbefore set forth and the said ports. 

It is further ordered that bituminous coal in carloads. 
consigned under this order in the manner hereinbefore set 
forth shall not be subject to reconsignment except upon 
a permit arid direction therefor issued by the said respec- 
tive agents of the commission, which permit and direction 
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shall be issued by them only on a showing that the coal 
so to be reconsigned will go to a pool or pools at one of 
the ports hereinbefore referred to for New England. 

‘It is further ordered that shippers having credits in a 
pool at any of the tidewater ports hereinbefore referred 
to, which credits have been obtained by the shipment into 
the said pool of coal consigned under this order, shall not 
be permitted to draw against the said credit and ship from 
the said pool to any destination except destinations in New 
England. 

It is further ordered that the percentages hereinbefore 
referred to shall be subject to change from time to time by 
the said respective agents of the commission upon one day’s 
_ notice to the carrier or carriers concerned. 

It is further ordered that each of said common carriers 
by railroad shall establish such rules and regulations re- 
specting the placement of cars for unloading and of ves- 
sels for loading at such piers as will effect the preference 
and priority in transportation hereby directed, including 
the dumping of cars. 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order be 
served upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that 
notice of this order be given to the general public by de- 
positing a copy hereof. in the office of the secretary of the 
commission, at Washington, D. C. 


- 


How Order No. 11 Will Be Applied 


W. HOWE, commissioner of the Tidewater Coal 

eExchange and agent of the Industrial Coal Commis- 
sion at the three northern Atlantic ports, has announced 
the percentages of net mine ratings, after deducting 
other priorities, that shall govern shipments from 
mines in order to provide coal for New England under 
Order No. 11. 

The New York Central must furnish 2.7 per cent of 
net rating; the Baltimore & Ohio, 14 per cent; the 
Pennsylvania, 3.3 per cent; Western Maryland, 10 per 
cent; Monongahela, not yet determined. These are per- 
centages of ratings and not of production. If, for 
instance, output is but half of rating, the percentage 
of production required to be shipped on this order would 
be twice that given above. 


Lake Priority Order Requires Third of 
Production in West Virginia Fields 


HERE was a general compliance on the part of 

West Virginia operators with Service Order No. 10 
during the first week in which that order was in effect, 
though in some fields, particularly the high volatile fields 
of scuthern West Virginia, it worked a hardship owing 
to the fact that not only were no additional cars pro- 
vided but transportation facilities were even more 
limited than had been the case in previous weeks. As 
high as 30 per cent of the car ratings of some fields was 
required to meet the terms of the new order, 

Under Order No. 10 the Logan field is required to 
load 204 cars per day, that being 15 per cent of the 
daily allotment or car rating. But 15 per cent of-the 
rating on the basis of present car supply means 30 
per cent of the total loading, or output, of the field— 
that is, to fill the order nearly one-third the present pro- 
duction must be shipped to the Lakes. 

Although Kanawha mines were allocated only 15 per 
cent of their rating as their proportion of coal to be 
shipped to Lakes, it required virtually 25 per cent of 
the output to meet the requirements of the order, owing 
to limited car supply. 

One hundred and eighty-five cars a day was the pro- 
portion of loads required to be shipped from the Fair- 
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mont fields to the Lakes. An increased car supply in 
this field made it fairly easy to meet the new demands. 

New River mines were required to furnish 24 per cent 
of their rating as their proportion of Lake fuel under 
the Lake order. Seven per cent of mine rating was the 
allocation made to Norfolk & Western mines as their 
proportion of the tonnage to be shipped to the Lakes. Cars 
were plentiful in Norfolk & Western territory, so that 
it was easy for these mines to comply with the order. 

Mines on the Kanawha & Michigan were required to 
furnish 30 per cent of their car allotment under the 
provisions of Service Order 10. Seventeen per cent 
was the proportion alloted to Kentucky mines reached by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Tidewater Coal Dumpings Are Increasing 


UMPINGS of bituminous coal at tidewater during 

the week ended July 24, according to reports of the 
American Railroad Association, totaled 25,690 cars. 
This included all coal dumped over tidewater piers at the 
ports of Charleston, Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, whether destined for New Eng- 
land or other coastwise and local use, for bunker or for 
export. That this was a very heavy movement is indi- 
cated by the fact that it is 2,890 cars greater than the 
weekly average for June, 1920, the record month. The 
total movement for the first twenty-four days of July 
was 77,365 cars. If continued for the seven remaining 
days of the month this would mean a total tidewater 
movement for July of 4,800,000 net tons. 

Weekly dumpings by ports since the first of June are 
shown in the following table. Except for the week of 
Independence Day (July 4-10) there has been a gradual 
increase in the volume of movement through New York 
and Hampton Roads.: Dumpings at Baltimore, on the 
contrary, have not yet been restored to the rate main- 
tained in early June. 


CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED OVER TIDEWATER PIERS AT 
FOUR NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS AND CHARLESTON 


‘Week Hampton 
Ended New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Totals 
June 5 5,204 3,013 4,505 7,617 496 20,835 
June 12 7,254 3,600 4,330 8,653 571 24,407 
June 19 ) ey fe) 3,099 4,523 8,267 460 23,924 
June 26 7,562 1,731 3.468 9,012 271 221044 
July 3 7,528 2,232 2,410 8,746 283 21,198 
July 10 6,009 2,018 2,558 8,871 353 19,809 
July 17 8,338 2,768 2,795 7,970 430 22,300 
July 24 8,424 3,456 3,683 9,601 526 25,690 


Rail Shipments to New England Set Record 


HE rail movement of bituminous coal to New Eng- 
land during the week ended July 24 was the largest 
of the year and one of the largest on record, according 
to the Geological Survey. Cars forwarded to New Eng- 
land destinations through the five Hudson gateways of 
Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam and 
Mechanicsville numbered 7,033. This was an increase 
of 2,506 cars over the corresponding week of 1919 and 
of 3,729 cars over the average for the first half of 
1920. 
These figures represent the greater part though not 
all of the rail shipments to New England, and are thor- 
oughly comparable from week to week. 


CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL FORWARDED THROUGH HUDSON 
GATEWAYS DESTINED FOR NEW ENGLAND POINTS 


Week Ended 1920 1919 Week Ended 1920 1919 

May 29 seat, 4,335 3,467 OAULY PEs ads aunt 4,962 4,105 

Ste Se ae57 | 3,444 uly ees ten se 6,276 3,834 

JUne SIZ ee es 2,817 3,164 ONG A Lat ora tes 6,154 3,682 

JUNO) Cones o 3,881 3,962 USA Brice «2 7,033 4,527 
4,112 4,134 
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Stocks of Coal in the Hands of Consumers 
“March 1 and June 1, 1920 


OMMERCIAL stocks of bituminous coal in the 

United States on June 1, 1920, are estimated at 
20,000,000 net tons. This was considerably less than 
stocks carried on Oct. 1 of the years 1916 and 1917, 
and was very much less than the stocks accumulated 
at the close of 1918. From March 1 to June 1, 1920, 
stocks decreased 4,000,000 tons, or 17 per cent. 

These figures are estimates prepared by F. G. Tryon, 
of the U. 8S. Geological Survey, which attempt to account 
for coal in the hands of railroads, industrial consumers, 
public utilities, and retail dealers. They do not include 
coal in the cellars of domestic consumers, coal in stock 
for steamship fuel, or coal in transit. The stocks on 


the Lake docks are not included because they are prop- ° 


erly to. be regarded as coal in transit and because natur- 
ally they vary greatly from winter to summer. 

Information available concerning stocks of coal in 
the past is summarized in the following table: 


TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE 


UNITED STATES, OCT. 1, 1916, TO JUNE 1, 1920 
(Net Tons) 
Oct], 1916 sero cree From 25 to 29 million....... probably 27,000,000 
Octe ls 1917 em eee sees From 26 to 30 million....... probably 28,100,000 
Sarly ose OVS Peeters From 38 to 42 million....... probably 39,700,000 
Oct: 419 Liew oe Gee From 58 to 60 million....... probably 59,000,000 
Day of the armistice....... From 62 to 64 million....... probably 63,000,000 
Jan TA TONG Shon. teers From 57 to 59 million....... probably 57,900,000 
April 1, 1919.............. From 38 to 42 million....... probably 40,400,000 
Marche. t920 tree enero From 22 to 26 million...... probably a24,000,000 
June ho 20 see eee eee From 18 to 22 million...... probably a20,000,000 


a Subject to revision. 


The figures for 1916 and 1917 are less accurate than 
those for later dates, but indicate that in those years 
the consumers of the country had on hand in the fall 
from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons of coal. By the 
middle of 1918, the next date for which figures are 
available, the efforts to increase production had built 
up stocks to a little under 40,000,000 tons. Throughout 
the summer and fall of 1918 production continued at a 
rate far in excess of current consumption and stocks 
increased rapidly, reaching on Oct. 1 59,000,000 tons, 
more than double the figure on that date for the two 
years preceding. On the day of the armistice commer- 
cial stocks were about 63,000,000 tons. 

In its program of increased production the Fuel 
Administration had in view the prevention of a repeti- 
tion of the fuel shortage of the first winter of the war, 
and the provision of a reserve against the expected 
decrease in output as the draft made further inroads on 
the number of mine workers. The stocks thus built 
up proved to be much greater than were needed for the 
slackening industrial activity which followed the Armis- 
tice, especially in view of the mild weather during the 
winter of 1918-1919. For months consumers drew upon 
their reserves to meet current requirements, and the 
store of coal above ground diminished to 57,900,000 tons 


on Jan. 1, 1919, and to approximately 40,400,000 tons 


at the opening of the coal year 1919-1920. 

Decline in stocks continued during the first half of 
the year 1919. They probably reached the low point in 
August of that year, and thereafter began to rise again, 
the rate of increase being markedly accelerated in the 
last weeks before the great bituminous coal strike of 
Nov. 1. It is clear from the way in which the country 
withstood the effects of the strike that reserves at the 
outbreak of the strike were considerable. It is equally 
clear that by the close of the strike reserves above 
ground were low and that in the territory between the 
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Mississippi and the Hudson, including the Southern 
Peninsula of Michigan, they had been reduced to the 
minimum. Progress in rebuilding stocks after the 
strike was made possible by the large production of 
January and February, 1920, but as shown by the can- 
vass of stocks on March 1, last, the reserves were still 
below the pre-war level of October, 1916. 

From March to June 1 the diminished production 
resulting from the switchmen’s strike was insufficient 
to meet the demand, and as a consequence further drafts 
upon stocks were made, particularly in the northeastern 
section of the country. Total commercial stocks on June 
1, 1920, reached the level of 20,000,000 tons. 

The collection of the figures of stocks for March 1 
and June 1, 1920, given above, was made possible hy 
funds provided by the Bituminous Coal Commission. 


Arrest 15 Tennessee Operators as Profiteers; 


50 to 60 To Be Taken Later 


IFTEEN coal operators and brokers were arrested 

at Knoxville, Tenn., Sunday, Aug. 1, charged with 
profiteering. They will be prosecuted under the Lever 
Act. Between fifty and sixty more, it was reported, 
would be arrested in the next few days for exacting 
exorbitant profits in the sale of coal. 

The margin of profits in the individual cases vary, 
but in one the Government alleges that the defendants 
sold coal in carload lots at $7, $7.50, $8 and $8.50 per 
ton, which cost only $2.90 per ton to produce. 

The arrests were the result of a quiet investigation 
of the books of the coal operators of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky field made by order of U. S. Attorney W. P. 
Kennerly. 

Coal brokers in Chattanooga are said to have refused 
to open their books to Federal officers. No arrests have 
been made there yet. It was stated that the Government 
probably would take the necessary steps to force these 
operators and brokers to produce their books. 

Those arrested Aug. 1 gave bonds to J. Pike Powers, 
United States Commissioner, or arranged to do so. Pre- 
liminary hearings are expected to start the latter part 
of next week. Those arrested are: 

N. S. Jenkins, president and general manager of the 
Clinch River Coal Co., wholesalers; L. I. Coleman, presi- 
dent and general manager, Tennessee Jellico Coal Co. 
and Block Coal & Coke Co., miners and shippers; 
John L. Boyd, Bear Wallow Coal Co. and Tennessee 
Southeastern Co.; Guy D. Darst, sales manager, Bewley 
Darst Coal Co., wholesalers; Jake Bewley, Bristol, presi- 
dent Bewley Darst Coal Co., wholesalers; Homer W. Van 
Benschoten, Cross Mountain Coal Co., miners and ship- 
pers; William H. Van Benschoten, Cross Mountain Coal 
Co., miners and shippers; James R. Woodridge, Wool- 
ridge, Tenn., miner and shipper; Charles M. Moore, 
president Red Ash Coal Co., miners and shippers; 
G. Edward Moore, secretary and treasurer Red Ash 
Coal Co., miners and shippers; George N. Camp, 
Coal Creek Leasing Co. and Coal Creek Coal Mining Co., 
miners and shippers; E. C. Clark, Coal Creek leasing 
Co. and Coal Creek Coal Mining Co., miners and 
shippers; Carroll W. Henderson, president of Cambria 
Coal Co. and secretary-treasurer Coalfield Coal Co., 
miners, shippers and retailers; Frank F. Floyd, vice 
president Jellico Coal Mining Co., miners and shippers; 
Arthur Groves, Jellico Coal Mining Co., miners and 
shippers. 


August 5, 1920 


National Coal Association Again 


Takes Lead 


Will Take Whatever Steps May Be Found Necessary 
to Clean House of Speculators in Coal 
—Frankness Is Shown 


OLONEL WENTZ, president of the National Coal 

Association, has been keeping in close touch with 
developments in the critical situation at Washington 
brought on by the efforts to force coal prices downward. 
Indications are that Colonel Wentz, who at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Palmer visited him at his home in Strouds- 
burg, Pa, on Sunday, impressed the Attorney General 
with the prospects of success for the various measures 
that are being taken by the National Coal Association in 
its efforts to clear up the present situation in coal. The 
Attorney General was told in detail of the progress of 
the coal operators and their constructive program to 
right conditions. Colonel Wentz offered to call together 
the Board of Directors of the National so that Mr. 
Palmer could confer with these representative coal 
operators, but after his talk with Colonel Wentz he did 
not consider that necessary. 

It is significant that immediately after his conference 
with the president of the National Coal Association 
Mr. Palmer indefinitely postponed the meeting of the 
committee scheduled for Monday, August 2, that was to 
have advised him in regard to curbing prices. This 
committee, it will be recalled, came into being as a result 
of the efforts of the jobbers in New York City to have 
the Government define profiteering for them. 

In a signed statement to the members of the National 
Coal Association issued on Tuesday Colonel Wentz says: 

“Members of our association and coal producers 
generally doubtless want to know how the officers of 
the National Coal Association are dealing with the 
present situation in Washington. In a word, we are 
using the utmost frankness with all officials of the 
Government who are interested in this matter. Mr. 
Morrow and myself have been careful to put all the cards 
on the table. 

“We have been keeping the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Department of Justice, Shipping Board, 
State Department, Department of Commerce and the 
White House currently informed of the constructive 
steps which were being taken by the association to meet 
the emergencies arising out of the present conditions so 
far as the authority of the National Coal Association 
permits activity on our part. While the orders with 
respect to the Northwest and New England were being 
worked out in co-operation with the railway executives 
the Government was kept currently informed of our 
progress. We have also kept. these officials currently 
informed of developments which have arisen in the 
application of these orders and the steps which are being 
taken to meet them. 

“One of the conditions most severely criticized at 
present is the rank speculation in coal in the tidewater 
territory. The export business is largely blamed for 
this condition by the public. As a matter of fact it is 
due to the transportation methods of handling ship- 
ments to tidewater. Executives of the Government have 
been assured that the National Coal Association would 
take this matter up and endeavor to work out some 
constructive plans for improvement. With that end in 
view a meeting was held in Washington on Friday, July 
30, of coal producers interested in the export business 
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to discuss this situation. A committee consisting of 
W. L. Andrews, (chairman) vice-president, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. F. Farrell, second vice- 
president, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., New. York City; 
Lindsay McCandlish, second vice-president, Hutchinson 
Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. B. Ebbert, manager sales, 
White Oak Coal Co., Washington, D. C.; E. J. McVann, 
secretary, Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and J. W. Searles, general sales manager, 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, New York 
City, was appointed to go into the matter in detail and 
prepare suggestions for discussion with the railways 
interested. We hope that definite and effective measures 
may be taken which will cut out the unjustifiable specula- 
tion in coal and the misuse of transportation facilities 
for that purpose along the Atlantic seaboard. 
“Information in the hands of the committee leads us to 
believe that some 5,000 cars are now being diverted to 
speculation in coal. We have assured the Government of 
our intention to cut those cars out of use by speculators 
and put them to work hauling coal from the mines to 
the consumers. If it is possible to accomplish this 
result, the committee will do it. This piece of house- 
cleaning is expected of us by the public and the Govern- 
ment. We hope we will have the support of every 
member of the association in putting it through.” 


Freight Differentials on Coal To Be Preserved 


HE essence of the rate-advance decision of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission as it relates tc 
coal will be found in the following extract from the 
official text: 

“Carriers serving the Pennsylvania-Ohio-West Vir- 
ginia coal fields propose to continue the existing differ- 
entials in coal rates and have worked out a scheme of 
rates to effect that result. Carriers in the Southern and 
Western groups propose to ignore existing differentials 
in coal rates within those groups. The proposal of the 
Eastern lines to preserve existing relationships is ap- 
proved, and carriers in the other groups should work 
out a similar plan for restoring the relative adjustments 
of coal rates now obtaining in those groups. An effort 
should be made promptly to devise rates in each group 
that will yield, as nearly as practicable, the same revenue 
in the aggregate as would be afforded by a straight 
percentage increase on the bases herein approved.” 

It is understood that the Eastern lines have already 
worked out new tariffs that, using the Westmoreland 
rate east as a base, will give the required total per- 
centage increase in revenue and also will preserve exist- 
ing differentials. No delay is expected in having these 
approved and put into effect. 





Gives Instance of Buying Panic That 
Prolongs Coal Crisis 


HE Department of Justice has no delusion as to 
shee influence of exports upon the domestic coal 
situation. Judge Charles B. Ames, first assistant to 
the Attorney General, told newspapermen J uly 29 that 
it is not exports but a buying panic that is causing 
the trouble. He vouched for an actual incident by way 
of example. He said that one of the largest manufac- 
turers in the country purchased a lot of coal at $7 a 
ton. Before the coal was delivered it was re-purchased 
by one of his own agents at $9 a ton. 
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Palmer Seeks Definition of 
Coal Profiteering 


Committee Is Appointed to Determine the Limit of 
Reasonable Prices—Export Business Will Be 
Affected—Conference Postponed. 


RESSURE of public opinion against the prevailing 

high prices for spot coal has stirred up the Whole- 
sale Coal Trade Association of New York and a serious 
attempt is being made to interest the Government and 
other branches of the industry in a concerted campaign 
to lower prices. The association called upon Attorney 
General Palmer to meet its members in New York on 
Wednesday, July 21, to discuss ways and means. Judge 
Ames attended this meeting for Mr. Palmer, and as a 
result of the conference the Attorney General issued 
invitations to a number of men interested in the subject 
of coal, particularly those who he understood were 
exceptionally well versed in the intricacies of the present 
situation, to meet him in New York on July 27. 


CONFERENCE CALLED TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


It is understood that Mr. Palmer made it clear in his 
invitation that he asked for the conference solely to 
obtain information and advice to guide him in the per- 
formance of his duties. The general feeling is that the 
administration has no desire to reintroduce Government 

_regulation of prices; all are tired of that sort of thing; 
but the insistent demand that something be done to 
reduce the unjustifiably high prices now quoted on free 
coal and that “profiteers” be jailed has made it neces- 
sary for the Attorney General to do something. He 
does not know where to draw the line—whether a price 
of $4 represents profiteering or whether $6 is the line 
above which he should order prosecutions. It is well 
known that the coal men have in several instances asked 
the Department of Justice what prices they will be al- 
lowed to charge for coal without being in danger of 
prosecution, and that they have in no instance been 
given an answer. 

The desire to clear the air and assist the Govern- 
ernment fix such a level or levels below which the trader 
in coal would know that he could proceed with his busi- 
ness in safety probably is what has been in the minds 
of those in the wholesale trade who have brought the 
Attorney General into the proceedings. 


COMMITTEE TO STIPULATE TOP PRICE 


The meeting in New York on July 27 resulted in the 
appointment of a committee who have been asked to 
report to Mr. Palmer with recommendations on how to 
handle the situation. There is no intimation as to how 
the committee will handle the situation except that there 
is a feeling that the best thing to do is to determine a 
figure representing clearly the top level at which any 
producer can be justified in selling coal under present- 
day conditions. A margin for wholesalers also probably 
will be suggested and possibly some intimation as to 
how to handle the reconsignment problem, the alleged 
abuse of which has been the cause of so much adverse 
criticism of the jobbers. 

The committee which was appointed by Mr. Palmer 
consists:of Vance C. McCormick, former chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, and William C. 
Potter, who was Fuel Administrator of Pennsylvania 
during the war, as representatives of the public; J. W. 
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Lieb, vice-president of the New York Edison Co., repre- 
senting the consumers; G, N. Snider, of the New York 
Central Lines, representing the railroads; while the 
representatives of the wholesale dealers are Willis G. 
Towne, of Archibald McNeil & Co.; Charles A. Owen, 
Imperial Coal Co.; Harlow Voorhees, of Philadelphia, 
and Charles L. Couch, of Buffalo, who is president of 
the American Wholesale Coal Association. The National 
Coal Association has been invited to name the repre- 
sentatives of the producers to be added to the committee. 
Charles S. Allen, secretary of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, will be the executive secretary 
of the committee. 


OFFICIALS AND OPERATORS ATTEND 


Others who attended the conference included United 
States Attorney Francis G. Caffey, southern district of 
New York; G. H. Capeton, Charleston, W. Va.; John H. 
Jones, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh; C. Andrade, Jr., 
president, and Gibbs L. Baker, of Washington, general 
counsel of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New 
York. ; 

At the conclusion of the conference the committee 
issued the following statement: 

“Attorney General Palmer has asked this committee 
to consider the feasibility of naming a fair margin of 
profit for producers and dealers in bituminous coal. It 
is not the intention of the department to fix prices, but 
merely to ascertain a maximum margin of reasonable 
profit beyond which prosecutions under the Lever Act 
will be commenced. 

It is expected that the members of the committee 
will advise the Attorney General on this matter within 


a few days, and it is the purpose of Attorney General ~ 


Palmer upon receipt of that advice to instruct the 
United States attorneys and his special representatives 
that a producer or dealer selling coal at or under that 
figure will be presumed to be within the spirit and the 
letter of the Lever Law and that as to those who 
exceed the margins, whether producers or dealers, such 
action will call for an investigation on the part of the 
department. . 

“It is felt by Attorney General Palmer and concurred 
in by the committee, representing, as it does, producers, 
wholesalers and consumers, that this action on the part 
of the Department of Justice will have a deterrent effect 
upon those who are now taking excessive profits, and it 
is hoped that it may result in a decline in the price of 
bituminous coal. 


DETERMINED TO END PROFITEERING 


“The Lever Law against profiteering applies to export 
as well as domestic coal and the Attorney General is 
determined that profiteering shall cease. In this purpose 
he has the unqualified support of the advisory 
committee.” 

The Department of Justice, through the acting Attor- 
ney General, has announced that the conference between 
representatives of the Department of Justice, the Navy, 
Shipping Board, Interstate Commerce Commission, De- 
partment of Commerce and this committee scheduled 
for Aug. 2 in New York City, has been postponed in- 
definitely, although the officials at the Department. of 
Justice express the opinion that it will be held some 
time in the near future. It is understood that the 
reason for postponement was because some of the rep- 
resentatives on the committee from the coal industry 
could not be present on the date specified. 


August 5, 1920 


State Mine Project Beaten, Indiana Opera- 


tors Contract to Supply State Institutions 


CONTRACT whereby members of the Indiana Coal 

Operators’ Association will provide all coal needed 
by state institutions beginning Aug. 1 and ending May 
1, 1921, at $2.95 a ton for screenings, $3.20 a ton for 
mine run and $3.35 to $3.50 a ton for coal of prepared 
sizes, is to be entered into between the association and 
the State Joint Purchasing Committee, according to 
Maurice C. Shelton, secretary of the committee. The 
action of the two bodies follows the complete defeat of 
the administration bill presented during the special 
session of the State Legislature which would have pro- 
vided for the purchase of a mine and cars by the state 
in order that coal might be provided. Incidentally, it is 
the first time on record when the coal operators as an 
organization have guaranteed state institutions coal. 


Operators Attack Speculators 


National Coal Association Seeks Abolition of Recon- 
signments to Cure High Prices—Committee 
Plans to Eliminate Opportunists 


PECULATION in coal along the Atlantic seaboard, 
made possible by liberal reconsignment privileges 
extended to shippers by the railways, by demurrage and 
other provisions of the tidewater coal pools which are 
managed and operated by the railways under sanction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and by the 
methods of handling tidewater shipments in vogue on 
different railways, in the opinion of the National Coal 
Association, has had much to do with the upset market 
conditions that have recently prevailed. 
A committee of operators who have been in the busi- 


ness of exporting coal for many years has been ap- 


pointed by Colonel Wentz, president of the association, 
to devise measures to largely limit the practice of 
reconsignment of coal in transit, as it is believed that 
this practice results in excessive delays to cars of coal, 
promotes congestion in yards and fosters speculation. 
The committee is reported to have stated that under 
present methods of handling tidewater shipments of 
coal more than 5,000 cars a day are needlessly in use 
and that these are the cars with which the speculators 
are playing the coal market. This misuse of transpor- 
tation by speculators or jobbers, who are described as 
conscienceless and without real interest or responsibil- 
ity in the production of coal or the welfare of the 
industry, is affecting the production, transportation and 
distribution of coal in all the territory east of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

All responsible operators in the bituminous coal indus- 
try have been endeavoring to keep the public supplied 
with coal, and at low prices. Where exorbitant prices 
for coal are being exacted the public ought to under- 
stand that it is not the responsible mine owner or oper- 
ator who is to blame, but the speculator, who always 
springs up in such an emergency as has existed under 
the prevailing coal shortage. The operators have tried 
to break up the system of reconsignment of cars, with 
the consequent speculative opportunity, but up to this 
time without avail. In the meantime speculators have 
run prices to consumers up to $10 and $12, or even 
more, a ton, as against prevailing average prices of 
$3.25 to $4 a ton at the mines. The operator cannot 
control the coal after it leaves the mine. 
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The blame is placed squarely upon unscrupulous hand- 
lers, or speculators, in no way related to the operators, 
who have been exacting exorbitant prices in the open 
market for coal which they have obtained at low prices 
prevailing at the mines. 

The National Coal Association, whose membership 
embraces operators with over two-thirds of the entire 
soft-coal output of the country, is determined to drive 
these speculators out. 


Indiana Legislature Agrees on Commission 
Bill to Regulate Coal Prices 


EMBERS of the House of Indiana’s General 

Assembly have concurred in a conference report 
cn the Winesburg-Bonham Coal Commission Bill. Its 
passage now is almost certain. The questions raised and 
decided by the Senate were adjusted in the House with- 
out debate. As changed by the conferences, the measure 
designates the State Board of Accounts as the body to 
carry out the provisions for regulating the price of coal 
and investigating the prices of the necessities of life, 
with a view to recommending legislation to the next 
session on the latter subject. 

Briefly the bill provides for the employment of neces- 
sary engineers, clerical help and attorneys in carrying 
on the work of investigating and regulating the price 
of coal by the accounts board. Broad powers are con- 
ferred on the commission to compel persons engaged in 
mining coal or in the wholesale or retail coal business 
to produce for inspection all books, records, etc., and 
to give evidence of any fact bearing on the price of coal. 
Refusal to obey an order of the commission is punjshable 
on conviction by imprisonment at the State Penal Farm 
for not more than one year and a fine of not exceeding 
$5,000. 

Mining operators are required to take out a license, 
the fee for which is $25; wholesale dealers must also 
take out licenses, the fee for which is $10, and retailers 
must take out licenses at a fee of $5. These licenses are 
subject to revocation by the commission, and a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, to which may be added imprisonment 
up to one year at the penal farm, is provided for those 
engaged in the coal business without licenses. 

The commission has the “right and it shall be its 
duty, after affording to all persons interested a full 
opportunity to be heard, to adduce evidence and to be 
represented by counsel, to regulate and fix the price at 
which all coal moving in intrastate commerce in the 
State of Indiana shall be sold to jobbers, wholesale and 
retail coal dealers and to the public, provided that no 
price fixed shall be confiscatory, nor shall it be less than 
the actual cost of the coal plus a fair and reasonable 
return on the property used in the production and sale 
thereof.” 

Power is conferred on the commission to ascertain the 
average amount of coal required monthly in Indiana for 
all purposes and to require sufficient output of the mines 
for this purpose. A fee of one cent for each ton of coal 
mined is to be paid into the State Treasury, the money 
to be used to defray the expenses of the commission. An 
emergency clause makes the bill effective immediately on 
its passage. The commission’s powers under the bill 
shall expire March 31, 1921. 

The commission also is empowered to investigate the 
high cost of living and profiteering with view to making 
recommendations for legislation at the next session of 
the legislature. 
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Broad Top Miners Reject Arbitration 


ETTLEMENT of the mine workers’ strike in the 

Broad Top field of Pennsylvania by arbitration July 
23 failed when representatives of the men are said to 
have rejected a number of propositions submitted by 
the operators. 

A joint meeting of the operators and officers of Dis- 
trict No. 2, United Mine Workers, and William Muir, 
member of the international board, was in session all 
day. The men have been on strike about three weeks 
and work virtually is at a standstill. 


Colorado Coal Miners Strike in Protest 


Against the Use of Electric Lamps 


OLLOWING an order by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. installing electric safety lamps, six hundred 
coal miners employed by the company at Rockvale, Coal 
Creek and Fremont went on strike July 12. At the 
office of James Dalrymple, state coal mining inspector, 
it was said Dalrymple requested the company to in- 
stall the electric lamps ‘“‘for the protection of life.” 
The ‘miners have been using open lamps and assert 
that the electric lamps do not give light sufficient for 
efficient work. Open lamps previously have been con- 
sidered safe, according to officials in the office of the 
state inspector. Recently, however, gas was found in 
the Rockvale mine. This resulted in the order to use 
electric lamps. 


Pittston Miners Decline to Refer Contract 


To President’s Commission 


EADERS of the striking miners of the Pennsylvania 
ie Coal Co. at Pittston, Pa., announced July 27 that 
the men have refused the proposition of the company 
to refer the contract system question to the President’s 
commission, and have declared the strike will continue. 
They added the announcement that the number of 
strikers had increased over night from 7,000 to 10,000 
and said that before the week was over every colliery of 
the company would be idle. 

The company officials dispute these figures, but are 
preparing for a long period of idleness. About 15,000 
tons of coal and $35,000 in wages are lost daily, besides 
the profits of the company. 

James J. Kennedy, Mayor of Pittston, en held meet- 
ings with the clergy of Pittston and surrounding towns, 
representatives of the miners and business men of the 
city in an effort to arbitrate the matters at issue, but 
without avail. The Mayor, referring to the killing of 
Detective Sam Lucchino, said there was no telling where 
the trouble would end if the men failed to get together. 

Enoch Williams, who was active in the miners’ union 
for a number of years and who was a candidate for 


president of District No. 1 at the last election of the 


union told the Mayor that the company violated its 
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contract in hiring contract miners and argued that if 
the company could violate its agreement, the men who 
were suffering from the violation had a perfect right 
to refuse to work until such time as the company 
learned to respect its agreement with the men, 


Ohio Miners Refuse to Report for Work 


On Saturday 


N THE Sunday Creek valley field of Ohio, as far 

south as Chauncey and extending clear into the edge 
of Perry and Hocking counties, several thousand coal 
miners failed to report for work Saturday, July 24. So 
few were on hand that little coal was mined. 

The demand of the men for a holiday on Saturday 
seems to have been at the bottom of the trouble, as it 
was stated that at many mines where the men failed 
to report the mines were marked up for work and cars 
were on hand to be loaded. 

The men were warned by their officials not to lay 
off on Saturday because this was in violation of the 
areement The demand for coal was never so great 
as now, operators report. 

In the upper Sunday Creek valley only two mines 
were reported to be working full time July 24. One of 
the three mines on Sugar Creek did not work, and a 
report from Chauncey states that little coal was being 
loaded in the Bailey Run district on that date. Cars 
were on hand but so few men reported at each mine 
that only a part of a day was gotten in. 


Indiana Bottom Coal Controversy Ended 


T A CONFERENCE recently held by the operators 
and officials of the United Mine Workers in the ~ 
western part of Indiana, an agreement was made which 
interpreted the recent contract in regard to the cutting 
of bottom coal by machine men, this detail having 
caused much trouble in some portions of the coal fields. 
The new agreement runs as follows: 

“Recognizing the extreme difficulty of cutting coal in 
exact and literal conformance with the contract, we, the 
joint executive board of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association and district 11, United Mine 
Workers of America, interpret section 1, article 6, of 
the Terre Haute agreement, effective April 1, 1920, as 
follows: 

““(1) Machine men shall cut the coal as nearly in 
accordance with the contract as is practicable, but under 
no circumstances shall machines cut into the bottom. 
(2) Where bottom coal left after machines is loose and 
can be shoveled up, it shall be shoveled and loaded by the 
loader. (3) Where bottom coal is hard and is allowed 
to remain, the loader shall cut through the bottom to set 
his props. (4) Machine men shall be relieved of any 
obligation to take up or pay for bottom coal, except © 
where it is left in excess of 4 in.” 

The above interpretation is to apply to No. 4 vein coal 
only. 
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Alabama Mines Work More Steadily 


Many Mines Working with Depleted Forces—Some 
Evictions Attempted—Two Killed and Three 
Wounded at Carbon Hill 


Se progress has been made toward the ending of 
the long strike of Alabama mine workers, which had 
its origin in their demand that the management discuss 
labor difficulties with their representatives—that is, 
with the union. Recently Montevallo Straven, Galloway 
No. 10, North Pratt, Smitt Pratt, West Helena, Brook- 
side Pratt, Sloss and Jagger resumed operations. Piper, 
in the Cahaba coal fields, started work on July 27, and 
Coleanor is getting ready to reopen soon; both have 
been idle since May. 

Yolande, of the Yolande Coal & Coke Co., has twenty- 
seven men at work and its output is increasing. Davis 
Creek is now producing a creditable output. At Corona 
and Coal Valley, in Corona County, 664 men were at 
work on Monday, July 26, and the output was 1,313 
tons. Another mine now working is the Borden mine. 
It was idle only a week. Montevallo Straven resumed 
work on July 18 with only ten men. The number has 
steadily increased. There are now thirty and the output 
runs between 50 and 100 tons daily. At No. 16 mine, 
Blossburg, the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. has 110 men 
at work. 

At Marvel B. F. Roden, of the Roden Coal Co., has at 
length wearied of waiting and he now purposes evict- 
ing the men who occupy his houses and will not work. 
They say they will leave if the union lawyer, Frank S. 
White, tells them to do so. They must be loath to leave, 
for Marvel is a model mine in every particular and 
takes place alongside those of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. 

Mr. Roden says he cannot afford to maintain the water 
works in the town or the electric lighting for idle 
men, but it is said there is a degree of coercion, for it is 
noted that the buckets in the wells have been removed. 
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The men say the “Blue Book,” meaning thereby the 
union contract, must be signed. They contend that it is 
not their fault if the failure of Mr. Roden to sign the 
“Blue Book” makes people go without coal, nor should 
they -be evicted, seeing it is Mr. Roden’s unwillingness 
to sign up that is the cause of the whole trouble. 

Mr. Roden’s men came out May 8. On July 20 forty 
were back at work and the output was 100 tons a day. 
The men had lost $750,000 by their adhesion to the 
exact verbiage of the “Blue Book.” Mr. Roden cer- 
tainly has reason to feel sorely tried by the direction 
matters have taken. With himself and his wife active 
in taking care of his mine workers he has had four 
strikes in the last few years. The men like him, but 
the union is their union and they are bound it shall rule. 

In all the course of the Alabama trouble there was 
nothing of a violent nature till the affair at Carbon Hill, 
Walker County, when Ben Barrett, deputy of the west- 
ern division of that county, and Oliver McDade, a non- 
union miner, were shot and killed by Will Hicks, a 
striking miner, who himself is at the point of death as 
a result of the shots returned. A young boy, Bryan 
McDonald, was seriously wounded by a stray bullet and 
a sister of McDade also suffered in the same way. 


Miners of Washington State Get New Scale 


HEN the Bituminous Coal Commission was in 
session the operators in Washington State steadily 
opposed any award of a new scale and none was granted. 
The mine workers, however, did not cease to agitate for 
a revision, and on Saturday, July 31, a special com- 
mission awarded an increase of 20 per cent to contract 
labor and a raise of $1 per day to all day labor. 
Representatives of the Washington Coal Operators’ 
Association announced as soon as the award was made 
that they accepted its provisions. A convention of No. 
10 district of the union was called to meet Aug. 3 to 
discuss ratification. 














ECLARING that “the violation of the terms of 

your solemn obligation impairs’ your good 
name, destroys the confidence which is the basis of 
all mutual agreements and threatens the very 
foundation of fair industrial relations,’’ President 
Wilson on the evening of July 30 urged the mine 
workers of Illinois to go back to work, adding that 
“No organization could long endure that sets up its 
own strength as being superior to its plighted faith 
or its duty to society at large.” 

He pointed out that if contracts may be broken 
by workmen they may be broken by employers and 
that if the integrity of contracts is weakened bv the 
employees the operators also may disregard their 
contracts at any time on the plea that they are 
unable to sell coal at the existing cost of production. 

On Sunday, meetings were held all over the 





President Tells Illinois Miners to Return to 


‘Work and They Obey 


Middle West at which it was decided to return to 
work in accord with the desire of the President of 
the United States and the mandatory order of John 
L. Lewis, international president of the United Mine 
Workers, which order promptly followed the Presi- 
dent’s letter. 

The men are returning to work as unanimously 
as they formerly quit. When the strike was at its 
height, Indiana and Illinois were hardly turning a 
wheel. With the walkout of one hundred mine 
workers at the Diamond coal mine at Evansville, 
Ind., only two mines in southern Indiana were work- 
ing. On Aug. 1, however, the Bicknell and | 
American No. 1 local, which was the first in Indiana | 
to walk out, voted to return to work. In Illinois a 
similar compliance with the orders of the union and 
the request of the president is in evidence. 
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Developments in the Mine Workers’ Campaign to 
Unionize West Virginia 


State Police Sent to Mingo County to Halt Shooting—Three 
Plants on Coal River Settle Strikes—Sabotage in New River 
Field —Penn-Mary Strike Only 11 Per Cent Effective 


OST of the state police of West Virginia were 
Uf exmestzate in Mingo County again during the 
week ended July 24 in order to frustrate, if 
possible, the series of attempts made to close down 
several plants trying to operate. | 
Miners at different plants throughout the county 
have signified a desire to go to work but have been 
deterred from doing so through fear of being shot at 
by striking miners trying to prevent resumption of 
operations by firing upon plants. With the arrival of 
the state police in Mingo, while there was no general 
resumption of operations, men were at work in larger 
numbers at several plants, the Borderland No. 1 plant 
at Borderland, W. Va., among others. 


ALL TROUBLE ON COAL RIVER CLEARED UP 


There has been a settlement of strikes at the plants 
of three companies operating on Coal River, an agree- 
ment under which the men returned to work having been 
announced on July 22. Miners employed at the plants 
of the Madison Coal Co., the Superior Eagle Coal Co. 
and the Five Block Coal Co. were directed to cease work 
on July 1 by W. M. Blizzard of sub-district No. 2 of 
district 17, because, it was stated, the managements of 
the companies had not entered into a contract with the 
miners covering wages, working conditions, etc. With 
the signing of contracts by the three companies the 
miners returned to work. All trouble on Coal River 
having been cleared up, as all operations in that field 
have entered into an agreement with the miners. 

Trouble still exists at several plants on Elk River, the 
Rex Colliery Mine and the Barren Creek Co. mine still 
being closed down because of a strike. These companies 
refused to become a party to any closed-shop agreement. 


WILLIS BRANCH CO.’S POWER POLES BLOWN UP 


As a part of the campaign being waged by members of 
the United Mine Workers to stop operations at the 
plants of the Willis Branch Coal Co. and other companies 
in the New River field operated on an open-shop basis, 
poles supporting the high transmission wires of the 
Virginian Power Co. from which the Willis Branch 
Company secures its power were dynamited at an early 
hour Saturday morning, July 24, at Willis Branch, put- 
ting the mines out of commission until the damage could 
be repaired. This is only one of a series of efforts to 
stop production at open-shop plants in the New River 
field. 

At the Willis Branch plant and other open-shop in the 
field most of those now at work were formerly members 
of the United Mine Workers, but last year they broke 
away from the organization and are now said by their 
employers to be better satisfied than they were as 
members of the union. Frequent trouble at Willis 
Branch is due to the fact that only a railroad track 
separates the open-shop mines from a company operating 
closed-shop mines. As a result of their proximity to 
the union miners, life is made miserable by the 
organized miners. However, the former members of 


the union will not permit organizers to talk to them, 
declaring they are better off now than when they were 
members of the union. 


UNION MAKES LITTLE HEADWAY AT PENN-MARY 


The strike called against the Penn-Mary Coal Co. 
ana other companies operating on the Morgantown & 
Kingwood R.R. in Preston and Monongalia counties is 
only about 11 per cent effective insofar as can be 
gathered, although the claims of both sides conflict. 
Railroad officials, however, state that while the supply is 
late mines are working at about 50 per cent of 
capacity, most of the loss being due to car shortage. 
Mines of the Penn-Mary compariy have not in fact been 
greatly crippled by the strike, but people of Masontown, 
Reedsville and Kingwood are apprehensive lest the 
strike lead the company to close the mines. 

General opinion is that the United Mine Workers will 
be able to make little headway in achieving recognition 
of the union and an acceptance of the closed-shop 
principle. The Penn-Mary mines were operated on a 
closed-shop basis prior to the time they were sold to 
the Penn-Mary company by the Elkins interests, but 
since October the mines have been operated on an open- 
shop basis. 

In the face of an assertion by W. M. Rowan, 
organizer of the United Mine Workers in charge of the 
strike, that fully 95 per cent or more of the men were on 
strike and were not in any mood for accepting the 
Penn-Mary Coal Co. open-shop policy, Samuel Steinbach, 
general superintendent of the company, on July 22 made 
a statement in which he said “The strike was called on 
July 12. No response was made by any Penn-Mary men 
until July 14. The rating of the Penn-Mary mines is 
43.8 cars a day. In the six days from July 14 to 20 we 
were entitled to 262 railroad cars according to this 
rating. We actually received, however, during that 
period only 167 cars, or 63.8 per cent of the rating. 
Record of the Morgantown & Kingwood R.R. will show 
that we loaded during that period 138 cars, or 52.7 per 
cent of our rating. 

“A little substraction will show that we have had a 
loss of 11.1 per cent because of the strike.. Most of the 
men out are being kept away from work by intimidation 
and threats. Twenty-two Italians armed with clubs put 
on a demonstration at the Sabraton mine Tuesday and 
attempted to keep our workman away, but we told the 
American miners we would give them protection, and 
we did.” . 

Officials of the Connellsville Basin Coke Co. categori- 
cally denied Mr. Rowan’s statement that their mine was 
entirely closed down. ‘‘We have fired some men,” an 
official said, “but all our men we didn’t fire are at work.” 
Asked if the men discharged were union men, the offi- 
cial said ‘You might call them that. Most of them are 
men who live right around here. I don’t know whether ~ 
they are union or not.” It was stated that the mine was 
operating and loading all cars furnished. 







Production 


the Market 


and 


Weekly Review 


Production the Last Week in July Lowest Since Early May —Illinois and Indiana Strike the 
Cause—Men Ordered Back to W ork—Lake and Tidewater Shipments Increase—- 
Strenuous Efforts Being Made to Curb High Prices. 


resulted from the strike in Illinois and Indiana, 

consumers grasping for every car available as the 
strike spread and extended into the second week. The 
effect on the production of the country is indicated by 
the figures of the Geological Survey, which show 
10,601,000 tons in the week of July 24, a drop of 3 
per cent compared with the previous week. Loadings 
July 26-28 indicate a total of 9,000,000 tons the last 
week of the month. This will put production below 
the corresponding weeks of the last three years and 
will represent a decline to the rate during the first 
few weeks of the switchmen’s strike of this spring. 
Anthracite output declined by 1.3 per cent in the week 
of July 24, while beehive coke increased slightly. 

The feature of the past week has been the effort 
of the Attorney General and certain of the coal dis- 
tributors to find a means of lowering the present 
high prices on spot coal. Conferences with Mr. Palmer 
scheduled for this week have been cancelled and simul- 
taneously the operators have opened an attack on 
Speculators, who are blamed for the bad name the coal 











G rent shortage of coal in the Middle West has _ 





man is getting as a profiteer. The Department of 
Justice continues to seek indictments for selling coal 
for high prices and has served warrants on a number 
of distributors in the South. 

Correction of flaws in the distribution of soft coal, 
for which the coal operators and railroads have been 
co-operating, is proceeding satisfactorily. Lake ship- 
ments are slowly gaining—in the week just closed 
dumpings were nearly 800,000 tons, a gain of more 
than 27 per cent compared with the preceding week. 
Shipments to New England both by water and rail have 
shown steady increases the last few: weeks. 





Lake Coal Dumped Season to July 31 
(NET TONS) 


Fuel 
570,738 
465,686 


Total 
13,188,023 
6,793,134 


Cargo 
12,617,285 
6,327,448 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New ede 





BOSTON 


Spot Prices Affected by Traffic Restric- 
tions, but Demand Continues Strong— 
New England Priority Is Not Fully 
Understood—Fair Dispatch at Hamp- 


ton Roads — Anthracite Prospect Is 
More Hopeful— Retail Demand Is 
Strong. 


Bituminous—Prices for spot coal 
sagged slightly for a few days, due 
largely to continued embargoes. Bos- 
ton & Maine territory is still cut off 
from shipments all-rail, and there is 
no near prospect of this route being 
re-opened. As a result, an extra vol- 
ume of steam coal is being thrown via 
West Albany. Prices on that line have 
softened, in some cases nearly $2 per 
ton. On the other hand, sales of coal 
en route to Boston & Maine destina- 
tions have been made at prices well up 
to quotations of a fortnight ago. There 
has also been a strong demana for 
prompt shipments by water, and in the 
judgment of the trade the recession in 
prices f.o.b. mines is only temporary. 

The so-called New England priority 
is by no means fully understood. There 
is a feeling here that the quota as- 
signed Hampton Roads will probably be 
forthcoming, but not so much is ex- 
pected of the proposed movement via 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 

Traffic troubles on most of the car- 
riers to tidewater, it is believed, will 
seriously interfere with the program. 
Further provisions for assigned cars 
will also have their bearing, and it is 
easy to see the new priority will meet 
with many obstacles. 

While switching and loading condi- 
tions at the New York and Philadelphia 
piers have improved materially the past 
week it is clear that much of this move- 
ment, so far as New England is con- 
cerned, will be confined to railroad fuel. 
The fact that so much of the additional 
coal, which the new priority seeks to 
provide, will come from high-volatile 
districts only confirms the opinion of 
the trade that relatively little commer- 
cial coal will be shipped in addition to 
what is now coming forward. 

Current quotations at wholesale for 
bituminous range about as follows: 

Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
Naps mines, net 
te jetta ie tae $11.00@$12.25 $12.00@$13.50 
F, Mi Philade Iphia, 
gross tons...... 14.00@ 15.50 15.00@ 16.75 
F.o.b.. New York, 
gross tons...... 14.50@ 15.90 15.60@ 17.00 


Pocahontas and New River have been 
quoted as from $16@$18.75 per gross 
ton f.o.b. cars Boston. 


Anthracite—Indications are more en- 


couraging for domestic sizes. The 
recent decision of the railroad wage 
board has removed most of the ground 
for the strike of freight trainmen and 
the latter are gradually returning to 
their places. The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry., for instance, is making a much 
better showing. 

It is likely that the large fleet of 
barges that has accumulated at Phila- 
delphia will gradually be loaded, and, 
to that extent, will relieve anxieties of 
retail dealers along the coast, particu- 
larly to the eastward. There are still 
ports in Maine that have had no ship- 
ments this year. 

The demand for coal at retail is quite 
strong. Dealers are on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis, although on certain roads 
the all-rail service has been up to the 
average of the past three years. As 
yet there have been no material ad- 
vances to the consumer. 

Apparently the local distributors are 
waiting for the expected railroad- 
freight advance to justify a materially 
increased price. At the same time, in- 
dependent coal has been quoted recently 
as high as $12.75 for stove size, f.o.b. 
mines. 











Tidewater 

NEW YORK 
Domestic Anthracite Moves Slowly, 
with Strong Demand — Companies 
Make Usual Monthly Advance—Steam 
Coals Show Strength — Bituminous 
Quotations Fluctuate — Industry 


Watches Outcome of Conferences Here. 


Anthracite—There has been little if 
any gain in receipts here. Demand con- 
tinues strong and dealers are in the 
market for all the coal they can ob- 
tain. 

The strike that affected several mines 
whose coal is sent to one of the upper 
ports has reduced the movement of ton- 
nage handled there, but this has been 
partly offset by increased shipments 
from Port Reading. 

While no official announcement was 
made it is generally understood that 
the companies will add the usual 10c. 
per ton to the July prices for the do- 
mestic sizes. These prices are, of 
course, subject to change. 

Car ‘supply shows some improvement 
and shipments have been on a larger 
scale. Local dealers have been receiv- 
ing greater shipments of the sizes most 
in demand but deliveries have been 
made in many instances direct to the 
consumer’s bin. Stove coal is badly 
needed by most dealers. ~ 

Independent coal is finding a ready 
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market. Many buyers in an effort to 
obtain larger tonnages and quicker 
shipments are in the coal fields and it 
is said are willing to pay from $12 to 
$13 for the domestic sizes. 

The steam coals continue to be in 
good demand with the independents 
quoting, at the mines, from $4.85@$5.50 
for buckwheat; rice, $3.25@$4 and 
barley, $2.25@$2.50. 

Current quotations for company coals, 
per gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b., 
New York Tidewater, lower ports are 
as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 
Brokeniss.c¢ tee ts $7.40@$7.55 $9.25@$9.40 
Wigg jevcrtv aie aie meter 7.40@ 7.55 9.25@ 9.40 
Stove: tictous eee 7.65@ 7.90 9.50@ 9.75 
bw a 7.70@ 7.90 9.55@ 9.75 
MPanee eee wee 5.95@ 6.35 7.70@ 8.10 
Buckwheat: 4.00@ 4.10 5.75@ 5.85 
ICO 2nckeG ae eae 3.00@ 3.50 4.75@ 5.25 
Barleyocsc crests mee 2.50 4.00@ 4.25 
Boilers, wciet eaten es 4.25 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in freight 
rates. 


Bituminous — The market became 
quiet toward the end of the week and 
some attributed its condition to un- 
certainty of future prices as the result 
of conferences held in this city between 
Federal authorities, operators and con- 
sumers, at which the price situation 
was thoroughly discussed. 

There is comparatively little coal at 
the local docks. Shipments from 
Arlington and Port Reading have been 
slow, while better reports were heard 
regarding deliveries from South Am- 
boy. 

Buyers from Canada are prominent 
in the coal fields but keep their offers 
around $10. Coal at the piers was 
quoted at around $15.50 last week with 
loaded boats quoted at $16@$17.50. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retailers Are Short of Coal—Company 
Circulars Increased 10c.— Buckwheat 
and Rice Are in Strong Demand—Bi- 
tuminous Trade Is Upset by Priority. 
Orders — Prices Shade Off, but Are 
Still High — Rail Service Slowly Im- 
proves. 

Anthracite — The amount of coal 
arriving in the city is far from satisfy- 
ing the dealers. The average retailer 
is still extremely short of coal. Price, 
next to the supply of coal, continues to 
be an important topic. 

Beginning with the first of the month 
the big companies added another 10c. to 
the mines’ price of coal, and by this 
time all of the independent operators 
have followed suit. The companies’ 
prices, therefore, for the month of Au- 
gust f.o.b. mines, per gross ton, for 
line trade, and f.o.b. Port Richmond 
for tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide 
Brokense soiree c ce sicvhe soley cee $7.35 $9.20 
IES parin teas s casita sence nee 725509 oa 
Stoves sie oobi coed os me eee 7.90.7 29ers 
INUbS | Fo Shesars eta o in arn tee ere 7.90 P75 
POS wickate sien te tena artes aac 6.20 8.00 
Buckwheat eh ee aR Gk tare ton be 4.10 5.15 
Rice. 40% Mace fC OL eee 3/00) oe32u0 
Boiler j.23 seo es see Hecate @ ee 2°50 s=Seau 
Batley./.3:.5 3508 oh ee ee 2:25 abe 


The retail prices are beginning to 
respond in accordance with the con- 
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tinued monthly increases and a general 
average of prices are as follows: Egg, 
$13.40; stove and nut, $13.65; pea, 
$10.85@$11.10. If wheeling or carrying 
is necessary 50c. a ton is added to the 
above prices. 

The big companies have not increased 
the buckwheat price, the figure still 
standing at $4.10. They continue to 
make current sales, however, with the 
reservation that while the price is 
$4.10 the coal will take a price in effect 
at time of shipment. The demand has 
become so strong for this size that the 
smaller companies have no difficulty in 
obtaining from $4.75 to $5 at the mines 
for it. 

Rice coal is also becoming scarce and 
it is about all the companies can do 
to meet their orders. While barley is 
inclined to be quiet, it is moving more 
actively and, before the season is far 
advanced, it is believed the entire pro- 
duction will be taken up. 

Bituminous—Much is moving and 
stirring in the trade at this particular 
moment and a feeling of expectancy 
pervades everything. With the publica- 
tion of the order of the I. C. C. on 
July 26, directing that a certain pro- 
portion of coal be shipped to New Eng- 
land via the tide ports, Philadelphia 
included, much discussion has ensued. 
There is strong objection to the plan. 

While tide shipments for export are 
not embargoed, yet the strict enforce- 
ment of the I. C. C. order amounts to 
that. Certain it is that export orders, 
’ with buyers bidding against each other, 
have had much to do with the present 
high prices. Nevertheless concerns 
with foreign commitments for a defi- 
nite tonnage at a fixed price, certainly 
expect to be allowed to fill their obliga- 
tions. However, it is doubtful whether 
this business can be handled if the 
order is strictly enforced. 

The price tendency in the local mar- 
ket has had a slight downward trend 
with the Pennsylvania grades, most of 
which could be bought during the past 
seven or eight days from $11.50 to $13 
a ton, and it would seem that the price 
of $15 of the past two weeks was the 
extreme for the present movement. 

The coal from the Fairmont district 
is now all mine*run, and the prices at 
the mines recently have been as low as 
$11.50, but again have quickly moved 
to $18, to fall back almost as quickly 
to $12 and $12.50, around which mark 
the prices now hover. The car supply 
from all regions is fair to poor. 

It is really expected that prices will 
fall somewhat lower in the next few 
days, as the belief is that if exports are 
curtailed to any considerable extent, as 
seems to be the intent of the I. C. C. 
order, then the throwing of this extra 
tonnage into the domestic market can 
have no other effect. 

With slowly improving rail service, 
there are evidences of a bettering of the 
stock piles of the utility plants, and 
some of the industrial concerns are also 
getting better shipments, particularly 
those with contracts with the large 
producers. 
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Priority Orders to Northwest and to 
New England Cause Much Agitation 
Here — What Will Priority Customers 
Pay?—Stoppage of Exports Will Cause 
Distress—Anthracite Business Here Is 
at a Standstill. 


_ Bituminous—Thrown entirely on a 
new basis of trading by the priority 
orders to the Northwest and to New 
England, and the halting of the great 
export loadings from this port, as soon 
as the present run of coal here is ex- 
hausted, fuel men of this section are 
feeling about for a new basis of 
business. 

With all shipments to this section 
cut off from mines west of Meyersdale 
and Grafton; with the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. obligated to care for a con- 
siderable part of the 20,000,000 tons of 
soft coal to be sent to the Northwest 
on priority (in 100 days); and the same 
road and other roads entering here 
ordered to deliver 250,000 tons to be 
sent to New England monthly on 
priority, leaders in the trade are be- 
seiging J. W. Howe, Tidewater Com- 
missioner, for interpretations of many 
angles of the trading as seen from a 
local view point. 

The prospect is none too bright for 
local distribution that must depend on 
mines east of Meyersdale and Grafton, 
with the usual supply to the territory 
from Somerset region, a greater part 
of the Fairmont, Upper Potomac and 
Clearfield fields eliminated. 

What will Northwestern and New 
England customers under priority be 
willing to pay? At this writing there 
has been no break in price generally, 
although quotations are over a wide 
range. : 

Pool 10 coal is said to cost $13.50 a 
net ton f.o.b. mines in a limited quan- 
tity only. Add $1.50 to bring it gross 
and a $2 freight rate, and the price 
is $17. With handling charges added it 
means around $18 a gross ton for coal 
at this point. 

Few coal men expect any real adjust- 
ment for some time. There is too little 
transportation for the fuel consuming 
needs of the country. Meantime the 
government stops exports, not only 
hitting a staggering blow to foreign 
connections but also hitting the Ship- 
ping Board and the American merchant 
marine, which had relied largely upon 
coal carrying abroad to make a decent 
showing. 

About 60 ships are still tied up here, 
some 65 per cent or so American, that 
came for coal and can not get it to 
take abroad. Many others have already 
been diverted after big detention losses. 

Car supply on the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Western Maryland had improved 
somewhat when the embargo on exports 
and priorities came along. The eastern 
supply on the two roads is now gen- 


erally between 60 and 75 per cent. The: 


roads have been instructed to deliver all 

cars, when supply is short of one hun- 

dred per cent, in pro rata fashion. 
Coal men here with credits in the 
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pool and who must now load to New 
England or not at all are wondering 
how they are to make out if New Eng- 
land does not pay the top prices of the 
market, as their credits are established 
on such a basis with their mine-supply 
sources. This is but one of the many 
new problems of the hour. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal business 
here is almost at a standstill. Receipts 
are so light, in view of the effort of 
the railroads to deliver bituminous coal 
at needed points, that the local dealers 
are without supplies. The consumers 
are demanding coal ordered in the 
spring and for which they must pay 
constantly increasing costs. 








Lake 





CLEVELAND 


City Will Appeal to I. C. C. and Pos- 
sibly to Federal Courts to Insure Fuel 
Supply — Spot Coal Is Scarce and 
Prices Rising — Anthracite Moves In 
More Freely. 

Bituminous—A committee has been 
appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
to seek a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in order to ob- 
tain assurance that Cleveland’s fuel 
needs will be taken care of adequately. 
If such reassurance is not forthcoming 
redress may be sought through the 
medium of the Federal courts, in the 
form of a plea for an injunction to pre- 
vent the commission from executing the 
provisions of Order 10. It is stated 
that operation of plants may be af- 
fected and thousands will be without 
coal next winter if the order is car- 
ried out. 

Estimates are made that 1,500,000 
tons of coal are required by Cleveland, 
and up to July 1 dealers were receiv- 
ing coal at only half the normal rate. 
It is important that Cleveland store 
coal during the summer, owing to the 
fact that railroad facilities are suffi- 
cient to handle only 700,000 tons be- 
tween Nov. 1 and April 31. 

Spot coal is unavailable in large 
quantities, although the price range for 
No. 8 mine-run slack is between $10 
and $11. Large operators who have 
Lake contracts have cut off practically 
all shipments to retail dealers. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Retail-° 
ers are being placed under increasing 
pressure for deliveries, but with inade- 
quate receipts are unable to meet the 
demand. Orders are being taken with 
no guarantee of price or delivery. Ow- 
ing to the fact that anthracite coal is 
not affected by the Lake priority order, 
this fuel is moving to the yards of deal- 
ers more freely than Pocahontas, which 
is extremely scarce. Prices for both 
anthracite and Pocahontas maintain an 
upward tendency. 

Lake Trade—Mines and railroads 
started operating under Order 10 this 
week but it is expected that some time 
will elapse before the objective of 4,000 
ears daily will be brought to the Lake 
ports. Coal shipments up to July 26 
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were 5,611,192 tons compared with 12,- 
203,560 tons for the same period one 
year ago and 10,688,504 tons in 1918. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland are: 

Anthracite: Egg and grate, $13.50; 
chestnut and stove, $13.75. 

Pocahontas: Shoveled lump, $11.75; 
mine-run, $10.50. 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $11; No. 8, Pittsburgh, $10.50; 
Millfield lump, $18.50; cannel lump, 
$14.50. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$10.50@$11; No. 6 and No. 8 mine-run, 
$10.50@$11; No. 8 #-in. lump, $10.50@ 
$11. 


MILWAUKEE 
Dealers Gravely Concerned Over Win- 
ter’s Fuel Supply — Effect of Priority 
Order Will Not Be Felt for Some 
Time—Prices Continue Unchanged. 

The coal situation continues to be the 
subject of the deepest concern. Mil- 
waukee’s chances of going through the 
winter without experiencing. a serious 
fuel shortage, despite the priority order 
in favor of the Northwest, are not 
promising. The effect of the priority 
order will not be felt for some time. The 
dock yards are preparing to operate 
night and day during the remainder of 
the season. 

Rail receipts received a body blow 
when the Illinois strike was inaugu- 
rated, and there is little coal on tracks. 
The retail coal trade is almost para- 
lyzed, because of the lack of supplies. 
Prices continue unchanged. 

Receipts thus far this season by Lake 
foot up 365,000 tons of anthracite and 
561,344 tons of soft coal, against 379,- 
660 tons of the former and 1,697,443 
tons of the latter during the same pe- 
riod last year. 


BUFFALO 
Bituminous Situation Changes. but 
Little—Price Regulation Is Desired— 
Anthracite Demand Is Sharp—Ship- 
ments by Lake Continue Good—Coke 
Advances with Demand. 

Bituminous—The situation does not 
change, further than that some lower- 
priced coal is now offered by some of 
the mines. Reports come in of coal at 
less than $7 at the mines, but such 
tonnage is not plentiful enough yet to 
be called a movement. : 

What the jobbers here want is price 
regulation. Most of them are decidedly 
opposed to the high prices and some 
refuse to handle coal that runs much 
above $7. 

Anthracite—The local demand far 
exceeds the supply, yet the situation is 
not alarming, for the distribution is 
much larger than it sometimes is and 
the stocks in consumers’ cellars are 
large. The difficulty is that consumers 
insist on a full winter’s supply now. 
The shippers are engaged in meeting 
the demand for coal by Lake to the 
Northwest, which is a real demand and 
must be satisfied now. The Canadian 
anthracite consumers and jobbers are 
in a panicky condition and are here in 
force. 
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Shipments by Lake continue good, 
the amount for the week being 99,000 
net tons, of which 35,200 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 29,000 tons for 
Chicago, 9,500 tons for Fort William, 
9,000 tons for Marinette, 6,500 tons for 
Sheboygan, 6,200 tons for Green Bay, 
2,800 tons for Marquette and 800 tons 
for Mackinaw. 

Freight rates are 65c. to Chicago, 60c. 
to Marinette, 55c. to Sheboygan, Green 
Bay and 50c. to Duluth, Fort William 
and Marquette. é 

Coke—The demand for coke and the 
lack of cars contribute toward a fur- 
ther advance in price. Jobbers are 
unable to get a supply of 72-hr. for 
less than $20.50 at the ovens, with 
48-hr. furnace at $19 and no low grades 
offering. The amount wanted is small. 








Inland West 





CINCINNATI 


Ohio Railroads Give Around 80 Per 
Cent Car Service—Cincinnati Is Well 
Supplied, but Canning Factories and 
Threshers Lack Fuel. 

Not in months have the railroads, 
especially in Ohio, been giving as good 
car service to the coal mines as at 
present. Many of the lines are giving 
85 per cent of full car supply, and the 
average is 75 to 80 per cent. \ 

Coal for all local purposes outside of 
Cincinnati proper is short and hard to 
get, and will not be easier until the 
Lake orders have been filled. Canning 
factories and threshers seem to be the 
worst sufferers under existing condi- 
tions. 

Cincinnati is well supplied with coal. 
Several tows of barges arrived in Cin- 
cinnati during the past week, and ad- 
ditional coal is expected to arrive by 
the water route in the latter part. 

Cincinnati dealers are not experienc- 
ing the trouble that dealers in other 
parts of the country are forced to cope 
with. In the main dealers here con- 
tinue to get all the coal that is ordered. 
However, there is no smokeless or an- 
thracite to be had. 





ST. LOUIS 


City Experiences .Most Acute Coal 
Crisis — Mayor Appoints Fuel Com- 
mittee To Handle Situation. 

The suspension of practically all 
mines in Illinois brought St. Louis face 
to face with perhaps the most acute 
coal famine the city has ever ex- 
perienced. In other years a storage 
supply was always on hand, but this 
time a few days’ supply was the 
average. 

There was no great change in mar- 
ket prices previous to last week, at the 
end, but the few mines working since 
then have raised prices skyhigh. 

The situation was such that on July 
29 Mayor Kiel appointed a committee of 
coal men, railroad men and city officials 
to take over the coal in the St. Louis 
switching limits and distribute it. to the 
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public utilities and essential food and 
steam consumers. 

“Some coal is being brought in for 
railroad. use from the southeast and 
from western Kentucky. This, however, 
will be distributed by the committee. 

No coke is available, but a fairly 
good supply of gas coal is on hand and 
in transit. 


CHICAGO 


Some Operators Grant Increase to 
Strikers, Operate Plants and Ship Coal 
to Chicago — Railroads Hold All Coal 
on Track in and Around the City for 
Own Use—Small Amounts of Eastern 
Coal Arrive. 

Chicago is better off than the rest of 
the Middle West when it comes to get- 
ting coal in times of strikes. It seems: 
that some operators in Illinois have al- 
ready reached an agreement with their 
men and arbitrarily have granted their 
strikers a satisfactory increase. These 
people have been producing coal and 
what coal they have been able to get 
out they have been forwarding to Chi- 
cago. Coal is selling for quite stiff 
prices as there are people willing to pay 
anything for fuel providing their plants. 
continue in operation. 

The railroads are now holding, for 
their own use, all coal on track in and 
about Chicago. Whether or not the 
situation becomes so serious that the 
roads will have to confiscate coal in a 
more wholesale manner, depends en- 
tirely upon whether or not the strike is. 
settled early. If the railroads are forced’ 
to confiscate the fuel now on their rails, 
it will mean a shutdown in all manu- 
facturing lines. 

Eastern coal continues to come into 
Chicago in quite small quantities. What 
coal is coming in is moving at reason- 
able prices as a number of the retail 
dealers have contracts on which they 
are getting some shipments. On open- 
market coal, ten dollars for smokeless: 
lump is conservative, and the same fig- 
ures are being obtained for West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky domestic coals. 
What little Illinois coal is being pro- 
duced and sold is bringing anywhere: 
from $8@$9 on the open market. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Outlaw Coal Strike Brings About Most 
Serious Situation—Factories Are Clos- 
ing Down—Joint Conference of Oper-- 
ators and U. M. W. of America Is: 
Called — Public Looks to Washington 
for Relief. 

To say that the situation brought 
about by the outlaw coal strike in IIli- 
nois and Indiana is quite serious, is 
putting it mildly. Industries are al- 
ready being affected. Daily reports 
are now coming in of factories closing” 
down on account of no coal. A number 
of steps have been taken toward set- 
tling this outlaw strike on the part of 
the day labor at the mines. T. T. 
Brewster of St. Louis, chairman of the 
Wage Scale Committee of the Central 
Competitive Field, has called a meeting 
of Indiana operators to consider a 
request for a ‘joint conference with: 


August 5, 1920 


John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Taken all in all the coal industry is 
in a most unfortunate predicament. 
What hinders the operators is the fact 
that when~they tried to adjust the 
matter last November, injunctions were 
issued against them and some of them 
are still under indictment. 


COLUMBUS 
Car Supply and Production Improve, 
but Prices Do Not Recede—Dealers’ 
Stocks Are Short—Steam Trade Is 
Also in Bad Shape—Lake Situation 
Improves Under Priority Ruling. 

An improvement in the car supply 
for Ohio mines, as compared with the 
previous week is reported and a larger 
production was the result. But the 
general public has not benefited by the 
increased output, as priority orders 
take the available tonnage to the ex- 
clusion of manufacturers and dealers. 
Prices are ranging as high as ever and 
little recession in price is expected 
under present conditions. 

The retail trade is still in a strenuous 
condition, owing to short stocks in the 
hand of dealers. The available supply 
is apportioned around where it is most 
needed. 

Retail prices are still ranging high 
and show considerable irregularity. 
Hocking lump sells from $9@$10 de- 
livered while mine-run is almost as 
high. West Virginia splints are selling 
at $10@$11.50 for lump and about 50c 
on the ton less for mine-run. Pome- 
roy Bend and Kentucky grades range 
from $9.50@$10.50, with lump and 
mine-run about on a par. Pocahontas 
is quite scarce and sells for $11@$12 
per ton. 

The steam trade is also in bad shape, 





owing to lack of reserves which are | 
causing manufacturers and other large | 


users considerable concern. Active bid- 
ding for the small available tonnage is 
reported in all of the producing fields 
and as a result prices continue to ad- 
‘vance. Comparatively few large users 
have contracts, as a large number are 
buying from the open market. 

Prices at the mines for the prin- 
cipal coals used in central Ohio are: 
Hocking lump...........+...+++++: $7.50 to $9.50 


Hocking mine-run............--++. 7.00 to 9.00 
Hocking screenings......0...+-08:- 7.00 to 8 50 
Pomeroy lump...........++++++++ TAT OWS 12 
Pomeroy mine-run..........+-+++. 7.50 to 9.50 
Pomeroy screenings . Lhe eb LeU t0r O00: 
West Virginia splints ‘lump. Pa Mogae 8.00 to 9.50 
West Virginia mine-run..... Ea cece 8.00 to 9.25 
West Virginia screenings........... M7 15: 00.59 «29 
Pocahontas lump...........---/++-- 8.50 to 10.00 
Pocahontas mine-run.............. 8.00 to 10.00 


DETROIT 

Lake Priority May Curtail Detroit and 
Michigan Shipments—Poorer and Less 
Coal. Comes to Detroit Than Usual— 
Anthracite Receipts Are Light— 
Movement of Lake Coal Increases. 

Bituminous— There is a _ feeling 
among some of the Detroit jobbers and 
wholesalers that a curtailment of bi- 
tuminous shipments into Detroit and 
Michigan may be a result of the efforts 
being made to give priority to ship- 
ments of Lake coal. 

The present movement of coal to 
Detroit is deficient in quantity and 
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much of it is of a quality that provokes 
complaint from consumers, who have 
been accustomed to the use of high- 
grade coal from West Virginia and 
Kentucky. But little coal from either 
of those states is now reaching Detroit 
except such stock as is being sent for- 
ward under contracts closed early in 
the year. 

Mine-run coal from Ohio mines is 
being quoted at $8.50 to $9.50 per short 
ton at the mines. About the same price 
applies to nut, pea and slack, while 
lump is held at $9 to $9.50. West Vir- 
ginia mine-run, lump and nut, pea and 
slack all carry about the same price, or 
around $9.50 to $10.50 at the mines. 
Though Pocahontas is practically un- 
obtainable, mine-run of that class is 
quoted at $10.50. 

Anthracite—Some of the retail deal- 
ers say they are receiving a somewhat 
better supply of anthracite than a few 
weeks ago. In general, however, the 
volume of shipments falls much short 
of the market’s requirements,  Re- 
ceipts are light and deliveries irregular. 
Many of the retailers are still unable 


to begin distribution on orders booked | 


last spring. 

Lake Trade—Though a small increase 
in movement of Lake coal is reported 
for the first week in which the priority 
rule was effective, jobbers are informed 
there has been little increase in car 
supply at the mines, as yet. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 
Car Supply Is Better and Demand 
Heavier as Result of Strikes in 
Other Fields—Railroads Seize Much 
Coal — Federal Investigations Are 
Under Way. 

The car supply has increased mate- 
rially during the week as a result of 
strikes in Illinois, Indiana and West 
Virginia, which has resulted in better 
movement of empties into operating 
fields of Kentucky. At the same time 
the strikes have thrown an increased 
demand to the Kentucky fields, and 
while production is larger prices con- 
tinue high, and the general situation is 
about the same. 

It is said that action will be taken 
against operators of Eastern Kentucky 
on charges of Lever Act violation, 
brought in the Federal court at Coving- 
ton, Ky. It is charged that Eastern 
Kentucky coal is being produced at 
$1.48@$1.57 a ton, and sold at $7 to 
$9 a ton. 

The general demand for coal is 
about as keen as ever, and domestic 
demand is still unfilled, retailers hav- 
ing a dull season. River shipments are 
holding up well this season, due to 
good boating stakes in the Ohio River, 
but prices on river coal are holding 
along with rail. 


Eastern Kentucky prices show that | 


mine-run is selling at $8@$9.50 for 
Harlan and other gas coals; and non- 
gas or steam mine-run at $8.75@$9. 


West Kentucky quoted lump at $5.50 
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average; mine-run, $4.50@$5.25; screen- 
ings, $4.50@$5. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Stocks Are Low, Demand Strong and 
Prices Rising — Mines Prorate Output 
Among Customers — Strikes Affect 
Domestic Production — Output Gains 
Over Previous Week. 

Coal consumers of every class are 
quite short on stocks at this time and 
those not having contracts are receiving 
little relief or response to their appeals 
for fuel, as there is little coal to offer. 
Competitive bidding for such as be- 
comes available from time to time is 
reported to have boosted prices to fig- 
ures ranging from $7.75 to $8.50 per 
net ton mines. 

Contract customers are not faring 
much better, as mines which have tied 
up practically their anticipated normal 
output are pro-rating their production 
against the orders in hand, and deliv- 
eries, which have heretofore been held 
below specifications, have been further 
reduced in many instances by strikes 
which have been in effect in the com- 
mercial fields. Thus the accumulation 
of stocks has been impossible. 

The railroads are confiscating some 
coal, but not as much as was being 
taken over some weeks ago. Domestic 
production has been the most seriously 
affected by the strikes in the Cahaba 
field and receipts have not been suffi- 
cient for the past several weeks to 
more than offset the retail sales. 

Equipment is being furnished to ade- 
quately care for all mines on the South- 
ern and Frisco lines, but no improve- 
ment has been shown in the car supply 
on the Louisville & Nashville, which 
remains around 45 per cent. 





Canada 


TORONTO 
Anthracite Is Received in Fair Amount, 
but Dealers Are Much Behind in De- 
liveries—Bituminous Does Not Improve 
and Continues Scarce. 

Conditions have shown but little 
change during the past few weeks. An- 
thracite is coming forward to a fair 
extent, but dealers are still much be- 
hind in deliveries and do not anticipate 
receiving larger shipments until the 
close of navigation cuts off supplies to 
the upper Lakes. 

Consumers are anxious to stock up 
before the expected advance in prices, 
owing to the prospective increase in 
freight rates. There is no noticeable 
improvement in the situation as re- 
gards bituminous, which continues quite 
scarce, with prospects for a winter sup- 
ply far from encouraging. 

Prices for bituminous are fluctuating 
with quotations per short ton as fol: 
lows: 

Retail, anthracite, egg, stove, nut and 


BTALO Me Teele loca spe ois ceo awe ie aie $15.50 
(Dementia het, chiens vis shel « Sl 14.00 | 
Bituminous, steam............ 15.00@$16.00 
Domestic oe (nominal) . 18.00 
Cannel. . .. 16,00 

Wholesale f. 0. b. cars at destination— 
Three-quarter lump........... 14.00@ 16.00 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


: FAIRMONT 

Monday’s Loading Is One of the Rec- 
ord Days of Year for Region—Many 
Mines Here Are Idle on Saturday— 
Production Now Will Mainly Go to 
Lakes, Railroad Fuel and Public Util- 
ities — Demand Is Stiff and Prices 
Stationary. 

In the week ended July 24 there was 
a greater degree of regularity in the 
car supply than had obtained the week 
before. Between 1,500 and 1,600 cars 
on the Monongah division alone were 
loaded and shipped on Monday, which 
proved to be one of the record days of 
the year. After Monday, the supply 
was hardly more than 800 cars a day. 

There were nearly 100 mines on the 
Monongah division alone idle on: the 
last day of the week. Conditions on 
other roads in northern West Virginia 
were similar to those on the Baltimore 
& Ohio. About the middle of the week 
operations at a number of mines on the 
Monongah division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio were suspended owing to a freight 
wreck which prevented distribution of 
ears for a time. 

There was a fairly large tonnage 
shipped to the Lakes. However, begin- 
ning with the last week of July, it was 
rather anticipated that the bulk of pro- 
duction would be for the Lakes, railroad 
fuel and public utilities, since the Lake 
allotment on one division of the B. & O. 
alone was 1380 cars of coal a day. The 
Monongahela railroad mines were ex- 
pected to furnish eight cars a day. 

With commercial shipments still lim- 
ited in volume, there was a stiff demand 
in all markets for northern West Vir- 
ginia coal reported, prices remaining 
on about the same level as observed 
during previous weeks. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Market Has Not Advanced, While 
Demand Exceeds Offerings — Coke 
Brings Only Coal Value—There Is 
No Contract Market — Production Is 
Slightly Heavier. 

The spot market for Connellsville 
coke has not advanced in the past week 
and possibly it is a shade easier. Re- 
quirements are still much in excess of 
offerings, but prices for some time past 
have been such that not a few con- 
sumers simply would not pay prices 
asked, and it is the demand of the re- 
mainder that has supported ‘the mar- 
ket, at the record prices for the whole 
history of the Connellsville coke indus- 
try. 

The coal market is of course a sup- 


porting factor, for when a coke opera- | 


tor can ship coal at the market price 


then he receives fully as much for the 
coal as he would for the coal turned 
into coke, making allowance for the 
bare cost of coking. 

There are occasional reports of sales 
of furnace coke at less than $18, but it 
is possible that by the time such coke 
is sold to a consumer the price is $18 
or higher. The market in general 
seems to be quotable at the same level 
as a week ago: Furnace sells at $18@ 
$18.50; foundry, $19@$19.50, per net 
ton at ovens, for spot or prompt 
shipment. 

As to contract coke, there is simply 
no market at all, neither producers nor 
consumers having any disposition to 
negotiate. While furnace and foundry 
coke are quoted in the market at differ- 
ent prices it is alleged in many quar- 
ters that there is no distinction, except 
in price. The distinction of foundry 
coke being shipped in box cars was lost 
years ago. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended July 24 at 
182,145 tons, an increase of 10,350 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 
Regions Receive Lake Coal Allotment— 
Market Shows No Signs of Decline-— 
Car Supplies Perhaps Are Near Coal 
Miners’ Limit. 
For the Lake coal pool the Pittsburgh 
district is assigned 5,000,000 tons, to be 
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shipped in the 100 working days begin- 
ning July 26. Ohio No. 8 field comes 
next with 4,000,000 tons. Even the 
Connellsville region is given an assign- 
ment (800,000 tons) when it is not so 
many years ago that this region mined 
scarcely any coal except for its own 
coking operations. It is claimed there 
is no dictation of price by the pool man- 
agement, which exercises its authority 
by means of the railroads, but there is 
an impression that coal shipped for the 
Lake trade, and not coming under con- 
tracts previously made, is going to be 
invoiced at about $5 or $6. 

While there are more or less pre- 
cisely worded reports from Washington, 
that a secondary priority, next to the 
Lake priority, is to be accorded coal for 
New England, yet operators in the 
Pittsburgh district are not informed as 
to there being any definite allotments 
to the district. 

The spot market does not come down, 
being still quotable within the general 
range of $10@$12 per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district, for various grades 
and tonnages, and the feeling is grow- 
ing among operators that some form 
of Government control or regulation is 
bound to come. 

Recently there appeared to be strong 
chances that with increasing production, 
through there being better car supplies, 
the market would decline of its own ac- 
cord; but with so much coal forced out 
of the situation by the Lake trade, the 
buying competition for the remainder 
will be strengthened. 

Furthermore, it is quite probable that 
not a great deal more production can 
be brought out by increasing car sup- 
plies, as with much further increase in 
car supplies, the limit of what the min- 
ers are willing to produce would be 
uncovered. 


Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


1920 


July 106 
Daily average 
July 17 

Daily average 
July 24c 
Daily average 


1,822,000 
10,601,000 
1,767,000 


t 
272,019,000 


—— 1919 (a) 
Calendar Year 


to Date 
228,324,000 
,404,000 
238,213,000 
1,413,000 


248,201,000 
1,422,000 » 


Calendar Year 
o Date Week 
10,225,000 
1,673,000 
282,949,000 
1,678,000 
293,550,000 
1,681,000 1,665,000 


ANTHRACITE 


Week 
1,500,000 
1,700,000 
1,767,000 


1920 


1919 (a) 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
41,898,000 
43,693,000 
45,496,000 


Calendar Year 
to Dage Week 
45,141,000 
46,931,000 


48,698,000 1,803,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
July 17 (0) 
1920 


363,000 


July 24 (c) 
1920 
381,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the twoyears. (b) Revised from last report. (z) Subject torevision. All figures in net tons. 


July 26 
1919 
371,000 





1920 
to Date 
12,012,000 


1919 
to Date 
10,813,000 


August 5, 1920 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Car Supply Falls Behind That of Pre- 
vious Week—Output Goes to Inland 
West Markets—Order 10 Will Now 
Send Much of Output to Lakes— 
Railroads Use Large Percentage of 
Tonnage. 
During the week ended July 24 trans- 
portation facilities were worse than 
those provided during the week ended 


the seventeenth. There was a loss of. 


approximately 12 per cent, the supply 
for the week in the field averaging 
only about 38 per cent, For the previous 
week it had been maintained at about 
50 per cent. 

Tidewater shipments were few and 
far between, the output being largely 
for inland West markets; railroads, 
however, using a large part of the out- 
put, so that production of commercial 
fuel was still quite limited. 

Compliance with Service Order 10 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will mean that virtually the entire out- 
put of northern Pan Handle mines will 
have to be used in taking care of the 
Lake situation. 








Middle Appalachian 


KANAWHA 


Output for the Field Is Less Than 50 
Per Cent—Promised Cars Have Not 
Materialized—Embargo Removal Per- 
mits Increase in Eastern Shipments. 

Kanawha mines suffered from a short- 
age of cars as July drew to a close, 
transportation conditions being quite 
bad. The average for the car supply 
covering the week was less than 50 per 
cent. Conditions were equally bad in- 
sofar as mines on the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan were concerned. 

Coal men were rather pessimistic as 
to the ability of Kanawha mines to 
take care of the Lake demand and the 
commercial demand at the same time 
in view of the limited car supply. A 
large supply had been promised, in 
order to enable mines»to handle their 
percentage of the tonnage required by 
the Lakes. Yet the additional cars had 
not materialized early in the week 
which came to an end on July 31. 

Eastern shipments from. the Kanawha 
field were somewhat larger owing to the 
heavier tonnage for tidewater, that 
being made possible by the removal 
of an embargo on July 20. The car 
supply was still limiting production to 
such an extent as to have no effect on 
prices. 





LOGAN AND THACKER ~ 


Production Shows Marked Improve- 
ment in Logan Field and Slight Better- 
ment in Thacker Region—Guyan Ter- 
ritory Will Furnish 15 Per Cent of 
Allotment for Lakes— High Volatile 
Has Excellent Market. 


Rather marked improveraent in the 
Logan high-volatile field in southern 
West Virginia and a slight improvement 
in the Thacker field was observed dur- 
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ing the week ended July 24. The Logan 
field is solely dependent upon more cars 
for an improvement in the production 
situation, while the Williamson field is 
handicapped by a strike still in force. 
There was an excellent market for all 
the coal produced in the high-volatile 
regions under discussion. 

Production increased from 154,000 to 
190,000 (estimated) tons in the Logan 
field, or a gain of about 21 per cent 
over the previous week. Western ship- 
ments were nearly in the ratio of two 
to one over eastern shipments, although 
there was an increased movement to 
tidewater during the week owing to the 
lifting of an embargo. 

_ Mines in the Guyan region will be 
called upon to furnish 15 per cent of 
their allotment for the Lakes each day 
during the time Service Order 10 is 
in effect and that will materially cut 
down the shipment of commercial fuel 
to other points unless there is a ma- 
terial increase in the car supply. 

The United Mine Workers apparently 
had made no further headway in their 
efforts to tie up production in the Wil- 
liamson field. On the other hand, there 
was a slight increase in the output, 
owing to more regular operation at 
several of the larger plants in the field; 
the Borderland company at Borderland, 
W. Va., as well as several other com- 
panies having a larger force of men 
at work. 

Operators feel sanguine that with 
miners who want to work afforded ample 
protection, the effort of the United Mine 
Workers to use fear as a means of gain- 
ing recruits will not be successful. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas Gets 85 and Tug River 100 
Per Cent Car Supply—Output Makes 
Big Increase—Labor Shortages Are 
Now Evident—Much Pocahontas Coal 
Is Exported—Tug River Fuel Goes to 
New England and Some to Lakes. 


Strides were made in increasing pro- 
duction in the smokeless regions along 
the Norfolk & Western, chiefily due to 
a well maintained car supply on that 
road. With the growth in the car sup- 
ply labor shortages were coming more 
and more into evidence; indeed, losses 
from a labor shortage being in excess 
of those from a car shortage. Gen- 
erally speaking, N. & W. mines had a 
car supply of about 85 per cent or 
better. Officials of the Norfolk & West- 
ern expected that fully 1,000,000 tons 
of coal would be handled to the lakes 
before the close of the lake season, 
that representing the normal tonnage 
delivered at lake points from the Nor- 
folk & Western in the course of a 
season. 

Much of the output of the Pocahontas 
region was consigned to eastern points, 
some of this tonnage being for export 
shipment, though shipments of that 
character are still below the levels 
reached before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission began to restrict foreign 
shipments. After July 26 it was rather 
anticipated that there would be a 
marked growth in Lake deliveries 
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in accordance with Service Order 10. 

Loading in the Tug River field for 
the week ended July 24 reached 86,900 
net tons on a 100 per cent car supply 
If miners had worked to a reasonable 
degree, 30,000 tons more could, and 
should have been loaded. Continued 
union agitation and the strike in the 
Mingo County field is held responsible 
by operators for the failure of the min- 
ers to work better in the Tug River 
field. 

Shipments were heavy to New Eng- 
land during the last two weeks of July 
and some of the mines in the Tug River 
field are shipping large tonnages to the 
Lakes. 





VIRGINIA 


Virginian Mines Increase Production 
and Now Labor Shortages Develop as 
Car Supply Improves—But Little Spot 
Coal Is Sold. 

Mines in the Virginia field increased 
production, there being a gain of 7,000 
tons during the third week of July, 
although the percentage of full-time 
capacity was only 73 per cent, as com- 
pared with 76 per cent for the week 
preceding. The potential capacity, 
however, had been increased in the 
meantime. However, a labor shortage 
was beginning to aeveiop as car short- 
ages were cut down. 

Not so much coal was converted into 
coke as had been the case during the 
previous week, that being the result of 
the improvement in the car supply. 

The production of coal for commer- 
cial shipment was still rather limited, 
however, owing to the large volume of 
coal utilized by the railroads, that. in- 
volving the assignment of many cars. 
As much of the coal shipped was under 
contract, spot sales were not large in 
volume. 





NEW RIVER AND WINDING GULF 


Virginian and C. & O. Smokeless Fields 
Increase Production—Gulf Works Over 
Two-Thirds and New River Half Time 
—Most of Coal Shipped to Tide Is for 
Coastwise Delivery—Prices Do Not 


Change. 


There was a slight increase in pro- 
duction in the New River and Winding 
Gulf fields combined for the week 
ended July 24, yet production was noth- 
ing like what it should have been. Tide- 
water was open to smokeless shipments 
from both the Gulf and New River dis- 
tricts during the week. However, little 
of such tonnage was being exported, 
much of it being for coastwise delivery, 
especially New England. Prices re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

Winding Gulf mines supplied by the 
Virginian Ry. were fully 20 per cent 
better off than Chesapeake & Ohio 
mines in the same territory, from a 
ear supply standpoint. The Virginian 
Ry. operated between four and five days, 
while the mines on the C. & O. road 
were able to work only about half the 
week. A few of the 120-ton cars or- 
dered by the Virginian had begun to 
arrive in the Gulf field during the week 
and were pressed into service. 
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NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Output Increases in the Region—Local 
Mines May Exceed Requirements of 
Order 10—Coal Is Appllied on Con- 
tracts. 


Not only was there a growth in pro- 
duction in the northeast Kentucky field 
in the week ended July 24 but it was 
also apparent that the mines in the re- 
gion mentioned would succeed in more 
than meeting the requirements of Ser- 
vice Order 10, Out of a potential ca- 
pacity of 334,000 tons, the mines pro- 
duced 151,665 tons, or 45 per cent of 
capacity. 

The proportion of Lake coal as re- 
quired under Service Order 10 from the 
northeast Kentucky region was 70 cars 
daily, or about 8 per cent of the allot- 
ment for the mines in the district. The 
average daily movement to the Lakes 
during last week was 73.2 cars. It was 
also observed that several operators 
were entering the tidewater market, a 
total of 52 cars having been shipped to 
tide last week. 

The larger and more conservative 
operators in northeast Kentucky, it is 
stated, are not participating much in 
high-priced coal, the majority of the 
output being applied on contracts. 








Southern Appalachian 


BIRMINGHAM 


Corona Coal Co.’s Petition in Assigned- 
Car Case Is Dismissed—Matter Must 
Be Taken Up with I. C. C. for Redress. 
Field-Day Meet Will Be Revived in 
Alabama on Aug. 21. 


On Aug. 21 a field-day meet will be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., under the 
auspices of the Alabama coal operators 
and U. S. Bureau of Mines, W. B. 
Plank, engineer in charge of the local 
station. Numbers of teams from the 
mines of the district will enter the meet 
and contest for prizes to be offered, and 
to wrest the trophy cup from the Ala- 
bama Fuel & Iron Co.’s team, which 
won it at the last meet. These events, 
formerly held annually, were discon- 
tinued during the war, but will be re- 
vived beginning this year. Various com- 
mittees are now arranging the details 
for the meet and planning to make it 
a successful and interesting event. 

The petition of the Corona Coal Co. 
asking that the injunction granted the 
company in the state court against the 
Southern Ry.’s “assigned car” plan be 
continued, pending an appeal from the 
Federal Court’s action in dissolving the 
injunction, was dismissed from Federal 
Court recently by Judge Henry D. Clay- 
ton, who entered a final decree denying 
the prayers of the plaintiff. . 

“Continuation of the injunction would 
encourage other mine operators to seek 
redress in the State Court,” said the 
opinion. “This would tend to render 
nugatory the rules of car distribution 
established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Plaintiff can apply to the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission for 
redress.” 

The Corona Coal Company case is 
one of great importance in Birmingham 
industrial circles. The plaintiff con- 
tended that cars “assigned” by the 
railroad company for the use of coal 


transportation from mines on its lines 


and mines from which it has contracts 
for the purchase of coal, should be 
placed in a common lot with the other 
cars and distributed equally among all 
mines, regardless of whether owned by 
the, railroad company, or mines from 
which they had contracts for the pur- 
chase of coal.- 


TUSCALOOSA 


University of Alabama May Secure a 
New Experiment Station— Dorsey A. 
Lyon, of Bureau of Mines, Investigates 
Matter—Operators Much Interested. 


Dr. Eugene A. Smith, state geologist 
of Alabama, recently conferred with 
Dorsey Lyon of Washington, director of 
experiment stations of the Bureau of 
Mines, regarding the claims of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama for the establish- 
ment of the new experiment station 
that has been authorized by Congress. 
While in the South Mr. Lyon will also 
hear the claims of the universities of 
Georgia, Tennessee and North Carolina, 
who also wish the station. 

Coal and iron operators are much in- 
terested in securing the experiment 
station for Tuscaloosa, because, located 
there, it will be quickly accessible for 
analysis of ores and coals. 

The University of Alabama has for 
many years been doing what it could to 
locate at the university a Federal min- 
ing school, proposed to be established 
by Congress for each of the states. 








Middle Western 


KNOX AND PIKE COUNTIES 


Coal Companies Start Large Mines in 
Vicinity of Petersburg and Bicknell, 
Ind.—Bicknell Is Damaged by Cave-ins. 


The Pike County Coal Co. is opening 
another big mine just north of Peters- 
burg and the railroad is building a 
switch to the place where the new 
shaft is to be sunk. West of the city 
engineers will start a survey shortly 
to connect the Oatsville coal fields with 
the railroad. A spur seven miles long 
will either be built from Petersburg 
or Gilezen to the town of Oatsville, 
where the Pike County Coal Co. owns 
more than 10,000 acres of coal land, 
and where recent tests showed coal 
seams varying in thickness from 6 to 
Lett: 

The American Coal Co., of Bicknell, 
Ind., is leasing big tracts of coal land 
both south and north of Petersburg, 
while the Richards Coal Co. owns thou- 
sands of across of coal land in Daviess 
County. The Globe Coal Co., which 
is opening a large stripping mine. at 
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Rogers, Ind., has uncovered the No. 7 
seam and will begin shipping coal 
shortly. 

Eleven houses were damaged in Bick- 
nell “recently in probably the targest 
cave-in of a series occuring there dur- 
ing July. The sinking of the ground 
was caused by the collapse of old coal 
mine entries and rooms under the city. 





MICHIGAN—OHIO—INDIANA 


The M-O-I Association Protests Lake 
and Assigned-Car Orders of I. C. C. 


Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Mich-: 
igan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, in 
protest against the recent priority or- 
der for 4,000 cars for the Lake trade 
daily, in addition to the priority for 
public utilities, has sent the following 
telegram to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

“The Commission order giving pref- 
erential supply of 4,000 cars per day 
te mines loading Lake coal in addition’ 
to the assigned cars for railroad fuel, 
in my opinion, makes it impossible for 
householders in Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana towns to obtain a sufficient sup- 
ply of coal to protect themselves - 
against great suffering during the win- 
ter. I believe the order violates the 
constitutional rights of the people in. 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana territory 
and it is vicious and without reason. 
I anticipate taking immediate action 
legally to enjoin the railroads from ‘en- 
forcing the Lake order and the assigned- 
car order. 








West 


BUHL, IDAHO 


Threshing Operations of the District 
Seriously Affected by Lack of Coal Due 
to Car Shortage. 


A serious coal shortage confronts 
the threshermen of the Buhl district, 
Idaho. There is said to be practically 
no coal available for the threshing 
machines. The district affected em- 
braces an area of nearly 100,000 acres, 
about 50 per cent of which is in grain. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been appealed to by the local cham- 
ber of commerce in an effort to rush 
in an emergency supply of coal before 
the season commences. Car supply is: 
said to be the principal factor entering 
into the shortage. 





Shipments of Bunker Coal from 
British Ports 


District June, 1919 June, 1920 
Bristol Channel ports... . 286,893 224,113 
Northwestern ports ..... 190,361 130,943 
Northeastern ports ...... 155,585 207,474 
Humber portaess...05)- oi 120,482 149,145 
Other east coast ports... 106,188 125,556 
Other English ports...... 33,825 72,486 
Ports on east coast of 

Scotland sues es 42,585 65,065 
Ports on west coast of 

Scotland......... ate 56,389 98,286 
TTIBN DOLts en carpeted ai 500 253 

Total: ce gies trustee 992,808 1,073,32! 
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ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—A deal has just been con- 
summated whereby the Aladdin Coal 
Co., of Pinckneyville, ten miles west 
of here, becomes the owner of the Little 
Muddy mine at Tamaroa, operated by 
the Collier Coal Co. The mine has been 
eperated for 20 years, but still has a 
large acreage untouched. The trans- 
action included the whole mining prop- 
erty, the coal land and options adjoin- 
ing the land. E. J. Hartenfeldt, of the 
Alladin Coal Co., has stated that the 
output of the mine would be increased 
over 500 tons within a short time and 
that a number of new switches and 
other.improvements will be made at 
the plant immediately to accomodate 
the increased tonnage. The price in- 
volved in the sale of the mine was 
$65,000. 

The Southern Gem Coal Co., has 
announced the removal of its location 
formerly planned for the building of 
a new rescreening and washing plant, 
from Mt. Vernon to Tamaroa. The 
town is on the main line of the Illinois 
Central and the Wabash, Chester & 
Western railroads, and this is thought 
by some to have been the reason for 
locating the plant at that place. Ac- 
cording to plans the plant will cost in 
- the neighborhood of $100,000 and will 
handle coal mined and shipped from 
all over the southern part of the state. 
The Southern Gem Coal Co. continues 
to drill east and south of town and 
most of the tests have proved that 
there is a good regular seam through 
the district. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—The Dudley Coal Co., re- 
cently incorporated, has acquired local 
coal properties with plant, and plans 
_ for extensive operations. The company 
expects to make a number of improve- 
ments at the plant and install equip- 
ment for a capacity of about 1,500. tons 
a day. W.S. Dudley and G. P. Morison 
head the company. 


Louisville—W. E. Hicks, mine super- 
intendent for the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.’s mine at Echols, Ky., made a 
record recovery following the fire which 
destroyed all the surface buildings on 
June 16, the first car of coal after the 
fire moving out in just ten days, and 
the company getting back to a normal 
production of 14 cars a day on July 5, 
using temporary equipment. Thirty 
feet of the shaft had to be replaced. 
Tipple, machine shop and all buildings 
were destroyed. The company will re- 
place with permanent structures, plan- 
ning to spend $100,000 in re-equipping 
the plant. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck — The Lucky Strike Coal 
Co. has completed its organization in 
Bismarck, it is announced. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000 and has 
taken over the mines at Zap, N. D., 
formerly owned by Slowey and Field, 
It owns and has under lease 1,700 acres 
of coal land and will operate one of 
the largest mines in the State. 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are A. L. Farr, of Fargo, presi- 
dent; George M. Slowey, of Beulah, 
vice president; W. M. Cowan, of Fargo, 
secretary and treasurer. The company 
is amply financed and is making exten- 
sive developments at the mine, putting 
in a spur track and side track, a mod- 
ern tipple, electric machines and a bath- 
house for the miners. 

W. M. Cowan will be in charge of 
the general office and J. W. Deemy of 
Kenmare will be manager of the com- 
pany, looking after the production end 
of the business. The list of stockhold- 
ers contains the names of many promi- 
nent men in the State. 





OHIO 


Kent—J. G. Woodward and J. L. 
Harris, both of Kent, have acquired 
the property of the Stellar Coal Co., at 
Adena, Ohio, including mine equipment, 
railroad facilities, etc., for a considera- 
tion of about $200,000. The new owners 
plan extensive operations. 

Columbus—The Stalter & Essex Coal 
Co., has been chartered with a capital 
of $150,000 to operate mines in the Pom- 
eroy Bend district. The incorporators 
are: Fred Essex, T. J. Frasure, C. J. 
Maddox, H. L. Allread and J. A. Stal- 
ter. The organization of the company 
has not been completed. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Graceton—Announcement is made of 
the sale of the Graceton coal operations 
in Indiana County, owned by the 
Youngstown Steel Co., to Warren De- 
lano and associates of New York city. 
Mr. Delano is one of the principal 
owners of the Vinton Colliery Co. of 
Vintondale, in the same county. The 
purchase price of the company acquired 
was not given out. The new owners 
took possession July 1, but will not 
start active operations until Sept. 1. 


Hooversville— A new coal mining 
company, incorporated under the laws 
of Pennsylvania and capitalized at 
$500,000, with L. M. Ryan of Altoona 
as the manager of the mining opera- 
tions, has just been formed, to be 
known as the Old Colony Coal Mining 
Co. The operations are located at 


Hooversville, Somerset County, where 
the company has extensive holdings. 


Pittsburgh—The Eastern Coke Co. 
has been formed to take over the Tower 
Hill No. 1 mine of the Tower Hill Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. and operate it for 
the Eastern Steel Co. The-entire stock 
of the Eastern Coke Co. is owned 
jointly by the Eastern Steel Co. and the 
Tower Hill Connellsville Coke Co., the 
majority of the stock of the latter com- 
pany having recently passed to J. Hart 
Hillman, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co. The Hillman 
company will continue to operate the 
plant, the whole output of which will go 
to the Eastern Steel Co. The Tower 
Hill mines are in Fayette County, Pa., 
near Republic, on the Monongahela R.R. 


Uniontown—The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. has commenced stripping coal on a 
tract near Masontown, between its 
Ronco and Leckrone plant: A huge 
shovel with a capacity of six cu.yd. and 
weighing 312 tons has been installed. 
It will be used to strip the surface after 
which a smaller shovel will load the 
coal.upon mine cars to be hauled to 
Ronco for river shipment. It is the 
first attempt of the Frick company to 
try out coal stripping. The work will 
be done under the direction of W. J. 
Culleton, superintendent of the two 


‘plants. 


‘ WEST VIRGINIA 


Fayetteville—Four companies in the 
New River field, hertofore operated 
under individual company ownership 
and independently of each other, have 
combined under one ownership and will 
hereafter be a part of the operations 
of the newly organized New River Con- 
solidated Coal Co. The mines taken 
over are those of the Wright Coal & 
Coke Co., the Batoff Coal Co., the Royal 
Coal:Co. and one other. The companies 
named are all operating at the mouth 
of Piney Creek. With a view to in- 
creased production, a number of im- 
provements will be made under the new 
management at large expense. 


Charleston—The Cabin Creek branch 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. may be 
extended up Coal Fork, in the sense 
that others will build the extension 
if,the C. & O. can be induced to 
operate it. The Shonk Land Co. has a 
tract of about 6,000 acres on Coal Fork 
which it is proposed to have developed 
through leasing to a Cincinnati syndi- 
cate, provided it is possible to secure 
railroad facilities. With this in view 
representatives of the land company 
held a conference with representatives 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio early in July. 
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Recent Patents 


H. Elmore, 
June 8, 1920. 
Serial No. 248,911. 


Electric Motors to 


Centrifugal Drier. Guy 
Swarthmore, Pa., 1,342,743. 
Filed Aug. 8, 1918. 


Means for Applying 


Winding Engines. Alexander Palmros, 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to the Pneu- 
melectric Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
1,342,757. June 8, 1920. Filed July 5, 1919. 


Serial No. 308,743. 





Personals 


Leonard G. Sargent, of California, Pa., 
has resigned from the Engineering and In- 
spection Department of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., and accepted a position with the Sales 
Engineering Department of the Fairmont 
Mining Machinery Co., of Fairmont, W. Va. 


G. W. Savage, secretary of the Ohio 
United Mine Workers, has been appointed 
the U.. S. delegate to the International Min- 
ing Conference, to be opened in Switzer- 
land August 2. While abroad, Mr. Savage 
expects to thoroughly investigate British 
mining methods and conditions, including 
the co-operative store system. 


James P. Roe, on May 14, was appointed 
general superintendent of the Reading Iron 
Co., at Reading, Pa. Mr. Roe has an in- 
ternational reputation as an engineer and 
metallurgist. A Welsh boy, many years ago, 
he served an apprenticeship at the Consett 
Iron Works in the north of England. Com- 
ing to America at the age of 23 he became 
associated with the Pottstown Iron Co., 
finally becoming general superintendent of 
the works. Next he became the general 
superintendent of the Glasgow Iron Co., 
which later leased the plants of the Potts- 
town company. Mr. Roe is the inventor 
of the Roe mechanical puddler and he now 
has an opportunity to give his personal at- 
ternition to the development of this process. 


Robert M. Medill, formerly superintend- 
ent of a number of mines of the Peabody 
Coal Co., and later for the Deering inter- 
ests in southern Illinois, has resigned his 
position as general superintendent of the 
Kathleen mine of the Union Colliery Co., at 
Dowell, Ill. Mr. Medill has not announced 
what his next position will be. He and his 
wife will enjoy a motor trip through Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and other northern states 
before he decides where he will again lo- 
cate. D. T. Detweiler, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the mine has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Medill. 


Homer S. Pratt, vice president of the 
American Coal & Supply Co., of Chicago, 
has been elected secretary of the Sunrise 
Coal Co., operating at Cambria, Ill., Jack- 
son County. He recently purchased an in- 
terest in the company. 


W. D. Lee has been appointed mine in- 
spector of district 18 with headquarters at 
Iaeger, McDowell County, according to an- 
nouncement made by R. M. Lambie, chief 
of the State Department of Mines. Mr. Lee 
succeeds M. E, Quenon, transferred to dis- 
trict 12 with headquarters at Thurmond, 
Fayette County, the latter succeeding Ed- 
ward Nicholson, resigned. 

The Pennsylvania State College is con- 
ducting a six weeks’ summer course in 
practical coal mining. Among those at- 
tending this course of the college’s School 
of Mines are a number of representative 
men from various mining districts, both 
anthracite and bituminous. D. M. Hopkins, 
the general outside foreman for the Auchin- 
closs and Loomis collieries of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western company of 
the Scranton, Pa., anthracite region, is one 
of the interested members of the class. 
Hopkins states that on account of the con- 
ditions due to the presence of explosive 
gas in large quantities in the section from 
which he comes many difficult mining prob- 
lems are presented which are demanding 
solution. “He states that he is already find- 
ing the solutions of some of these problems 
given in the summer course. Te Ns 
Stonerod, who is employed by the 
Shenango Furnace Co. at its Wilpnin Coal 
and Coke plant, a large bituminous opera- 
tion near Ligonier, Pa., is said to be an 
enthusiastic member of the class. Mr. 
Stonerod is of the opinion that many hun- 
dreds of the young men of the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania will avail them- 
Selves in the future of the opportunities 
afforded by this summer course of the 
School of Mines, 


. trust laws. 


Mr: 
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L. Everett White has resigned his posi- 
tion with The Three Forks Coal Co., at 
Three Forks, W. Va., and has accepted a 
position with the Deegans-Eagle Coal Co. 
as chief engineer. Mr. White will look after 
all of the Deegans interests in the Logan 
field, which includes the Paragon Colliery 
Co., the Cub Fork Coal Co., the Orville 
Mining Co., the Faulkner Coal Co., and 
the Guyan Valley Coal Co. Mr. White is 
the son of J. F. White, the State mine in- 
spector for the Guyan field. 


J. F. MeGee was quite recently appointed 
State Fuel Commissioner by Governor J. 
A. A. Burnquist to represent Minnesota in 
movements to insure the state an ade- 
quate supply of coal for the coming win- 
ter. Mr. McGee will leave for Washington 
at once to confer with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He was State Fuel 
Administrator during the war and is now 
a member of the State Public Safety Com- 
mission. 


“Commissioner McGee will represent the 
state, to the extent of my authority, toward 
getting coal here,’ said Governor Burn- 
quist. 


The Pennsylvania Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion recently elected Samuel B. Crowell, 
Philadelphia, president, and Walter Z,. 
Montgomery, Harrisburg, vice-president 
The next meeting will be neld in Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


J. H. Brown, of Ashland, Ky., has re- 
signed as assistant State Mine Inspector, 
effective July 1. 





- Association Activities 


Southern West Virginia 


In line with a suggestion made by the U. 
S. District Attorney, operators of southern 
West Virginia met in Charleston on Thurs- 
day, July 8, to find a way, if possible, to 
curb and discourage high prices of coal. 
Operators of the Logan, Kanawha, New 
River and Winding Gulf districts were rep- 
resented at the meeting. The discussion 
covered a wide range in connection with 
prices on coal, legal phases of the price 
problem receiving special consideration. 

The operators did not make any agree- 
ment as to the price of coal, as that was 
considered to be a violation of the anti- 
But a part of those in attend- 
ance at the meeting did join in adopting a 
resolution recommending that the maxi- 
mum price for run-of-mine coal at the tip- 
ple be $4.59 per net ton; for lump end egg 
coal $5 per ton and for export coal $6 per 
ton, 

Investigation made of prices in West Vir- 
ginia disclosed the fact that much of the 
output of mines, and especially the larger 
mines, was put under contract some time 
ago (soon after April 1) at from $3.50 to 
$5 a ton. Of course prevailing prices for 
spot coal are twice $5 a ton generally speak- 
ing, yet there is little coal to be had at 
that figure, so that the price represents 
little except in isolated casem Reliable 
companies are adhering to their contracts 
and making deliveries under contract prices 
insofar as the limited car supply will allow. 


Mercer County Coal Mining Institute 


The Mercer County Coal Mining Insti- 
tute held its monthly meeting at Matoaka, 
W. Va., recently. While the attendance 
was not satisfactory a full membership is 
expected at the next meeting. The mem- 
bership of this institute numbers about 
seventy-five. 

It was formed with the intention to edu- 
cate and broaden out the knowledge of all 
workmen in and around the mines. It is 
said that the majority of men who have 
obtained certificates through the mine de- 
partment to -manage mines, seem to think 
they have attained all that is required of 
them to safely fill this position. 

Granted this, the institute states that 
there is still a great deal mining men are 
lacking in knowledge, and if through these 
institutes members could discuss problems 
that they come in contact with every day 
in the mines, better results would. be at- 
tained. The fatal accidents in the southern 
end of West Virginia would be reduced 
greatly. 

The next meeting of the institute will be 
held at Matoaka the first Saturday in 
August, at 8 pm. Dr. Clements will read 
a paper_on sanitation and first aid. In- 
spector Thomas Stockdale will give a talk 
on the construction of the safety lamp and 
its use. He will also give a list of practi- 
cal questions on coal mining, the answers 
to be prepared for the September meeting. 
A full discussion is invited. 
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Trade Catalogs 








Light Railway Equipment. The Light 
Railway Equipment Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Catalogue 200. Pp. COC eStexe il in 
illustrated. Catalogue shows equipment for 
permanent and portable railways, including 
cars and locomotives. 


“Shelby” Seamless Steel Tubes and Their 


Making. The National Tube Co. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Bulletin. Pp. 69: 84 % 11 ins 
illustrated. Description of the various 


processes of making seamless tubes in the 


National works Accounts of tests 
f R are 
anh and facts of interest to those using 


Bearirigs and Their Lubrication. Vacuum 
Oil Co.,. New York, N. Y. Bulletin, epsacl: 
ed ins pepe Various types of 

are noted and thei i 
Coren tne eir lubrication 


Portable Conveyors. Portable Machin- 
ery Co; Passaic, N. J. Catalogue. a4 : 
xe ty in.; illustrated. Notes money~ 
saving features: of cefttain machinery for 
storing, reclaiming, loading and unloading 
loose material such as coal, coke, etc. 


Radiagraph. Davis-Bournonville Co. Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Bulletin. Pp. 8; 84x 11 
in.; illustrated. Description of a tool for 


cutting steel plates and billets in fabricat- 
ing plants, steel mills, boiler shops, eid, 


with the oxy-acetylen 
pas ylene and oxyhydrogen 


Strong and Simple Coaling Plant Equip- 
ment Thoroughly Proven. The Roberts "% 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, Til. Bulletin 38. Pp. 
ee z Bee a ee este A description of 

C echanical equipment for th - 
dling of locomotive coal.. << 


W.-S.-M. Car Dumpers. The Well - 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bulle. 
esneide ae He, = x aS in.’; illustrated. 

I of coal car dumpin 
terminals and plants, aE eR ee 


W.-S.-M. Coal and Ore Handling Machin- 
ery. The Wellman - Seaver - Morgan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 41. Pp. 48; 8% 
> IE Gbelac illustrated. Description of several 
types of extensive equipment for unloading 
open-top cars and for handling coal and 
ore at terminals and large plants. 


Extension to LL Street Station, Boston 
By Charles H. Bromley. Distributed by 
the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Pp. 4; 84x11 in. ; illustrated. 
Relates how Boston uses the Dean control 
for the operation of gate valves 


ee 





Coming Meetings 











American Mining Congress will hold its 
pesca meee ae Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Muns Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. pete. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meeting 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 3. It is proposed to leave 
Buffalo by steamer and cruise through the 
Lakes, the first stop being at oughton, 
Mich., after which the party will visit 
Duluth and the Iron Ranges of Minnesota, 
spending a day or two in Minneapolis on 
its return. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
29. West 38th St., New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


THinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association’s annual meeting Aug. 4 and 5 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, 
Chicago, Ill. . 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1. inclusive, 
at. Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager C. 
W. Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14 at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. La Grave, 
McAlester, Okla. 
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Innocent and Guilty Alike 


EVIVED and persistent rumors that the President 
is about to designate someone with authority to 
administer control over the coal industry—a fuel ad- 
ministrator—means but one thing, that no matter how 
successful the various steps to regulate distribution 
“may be, the present lack of any control over prices 
presents an insurmountable obstacle to the policy of 
hands off by the Government. If a fuel administrator 
is appointe.. it will be to regulate prices, and the indus- 
try, struggling hard to justify its existence as private 
enterprise, will be condemned to some form of perma- 
nent regulation through the selfishness of the guilty 
few. : 


The Innocent Union 


ID William Green, secretary of the United Mine 

Workers, have his fingers crossed when at Atlan- 
tic City last week he disclaimed responsibility by the 
miners for any shortage of coal? ‘The men of our 
organization are working everywhere they are per- 
mitted to work. .Thousands of them are not working, 
but that is not their fault,” Mr. Green is reported to 
have stated. While he was saying this thousands of 
coal miners, members of his organization, were on strike 
in Illinois and Indiana in direct and acknowledged 
violation of their solemnly-pledged contract. Further- 
more, through the direct efforts of the United Mine 
Workers, men are even yet on strike in portions of the 
coal fields of West Virginia and Alabama and in the 
anthracite field of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Green, of course, knew of these strikes, but he 
nevertheless announced that labor has washed its hands 
of all blame for a winter coal famine in the United 
States. Miners, union and non-union, are for the most 
part working as they are given railroad cars to fill, 
laboring perhaps as industriously as any class of Amer- 
ican labor in these indifferent times, but the miners’ 
union cannot escape the blame for unlawful strikes 
and for stirring up of trouble in peaceful coal fields, 
with attendant reduction in output. 





Whose Foot Does the Shoe Fit? 


IGH prices for coal—the exorbitant, outrageous 
H prices that have characterized the spot market for 
the last three months—are not the result of the 
machinations of a single group or coterie of men in any 
branch of the coal industry. They are the direct and 
inevitable result of bidding in a tight market with the 
law of supply and demand set at naught by the failure 
of transportation. To say that the wholesaler, middle- 
man or jobber—whatever you may term him—is the 
sole cause of the trouble is to fly in the face of the 
facts. The percentage of the total of operators of coal 
mines who have accepted panic prices for their product 
is no less than that of jobbers who have taken advan- 
tage of the situation. 


Colonel Wentz is fearless and above all a man of his 
word, and when he states that the National Coal Asso- 
ciation is going to “clean house” he means just what 
he says. Everyone, be he producer or jobber, who is 
taking advantage of the present situation is helping 
damn the coal industry and is deserving of all the 
condemnation that is being heaped upon him. Not 
all the profiteering in coal, however, is to be found in 
the tidewater trade and it is hard for us to believe 
that none but jobbers are guilty here, as charged by 
the National Coal Association last week. 

Operation of the tidewater pools is complicated and 
it is difficult to obtain trustworthy data on which to 
base conclusions regarding who is guilty of speculating 
in this game and to what extent the practice is 
indulged. The charge that 5,000 cars are being 
withheld from legitimate trade by those engaged in 
speculation when interpreted appears to mean that pos- 
sibly 300 cars of coal a day, or 7 per cent. of the total 
dumpings on the Atlantic seaboard, are turned over by 
these dealers, as it requires about fifteen days for the 
cars to make the round trip between the mines and 
the piers. It wouid appear that the disturbance created 
over these 5,000 cars, which in number are less than 
one per cent of the total open top cars in use, is out of 
proportion to their relation to the whole situation. 

Business through the tidewater exchanges is largely 
that of the middleman, for the larger producer and 
shipper does not use this medium. The newspaper 
attacks of the National Coal Association against the 
shortcomings of the exchange have been character- 
ized as a smoke screen. They do not square with the 


-published declarations of the president of the associa- 


tion and are not constructive. 


Canada Has an Export Problem 


ANADA seems to be having the same sort of prob- 

lem as regards exportation of coal as we are having 
in this country. According to data published by the 
Geological Survey, exports from Nova Scotia to the 
United Kingdom and Newfoundland in the first three 
months of the year decreased from 248,025 net vvns in 
1919 to 125,200 tons in 1920. In the same period exports 
to France and the Netherlands increased from 3,835 tons 
to 104,413 tons. Although the quantities appear small 
in comparison with exports from this country, it is 
evident they are significant, for only recently the 
Canadian Government has embargoed exports other than 
to Newfoundland except by permit. 


Wonderful! 


R. ROYAL MEEKER goes to Europe to be statis- 

tician for the Allies. Perhaps the Monthly Labor 

Review of June is his last publication and _ the 

“Minimum-Quantity Budget” on the opening pages of 

that issue his last and magnum opus in the Bureau of 

Labor. Let us hope so, for there is nothing worse than 
323 
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a good man misled or a wise man working on a false 
premise. 

He starts his inquiry into the minimum-quantity 
budget of the workingman with a study of the work- 
man’s food needs and declares that workmen and their 
families require a certain number of calories per day 
for their sustenance. How does he know that? He is 
too scientific to neglect to tell how it was determined. 
Here is the secret: “The quantity food budget sub- 
mitted here as representing the food requirements of 
the standard family of five was obtained by averaging 
the actual amounts of food used by 280 families selected 
from the cost-of-living survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.” Passing over the word “selected,” 
though it has a suspicious sound, it is permissible to ask, 
Is this a calorie food budget or is it a budget based on 
the purchases from which the calorie value was 
determined? The word “calorie” is a clever word which 
cleverly veils the fact that we do not know how many 
calories a workman HOES but how many the average 
workman buys. 

Dr. Meeker either expects to fool us or is fooled 
himself by his calories. He is giving us the word to 
bite on, but assuredly it means nothing. In fact Dr. 
Meeker’s statement in the ultimate analysis really says 
that the minimum quantity of food consumed by the 
workingman and his family should be that found to be 
the average purchased by the 280 families: which some 
one, unstated, selected. Some consumed more, some less, 
of course, but the average should be the minimum. 
Some saved, some were unthrifty, yet the happy mean 
should be the least food budget provided. 

All this is very unscientific, for if the average is to be 
the minimum, the minimum is ever too low, and if it 
is brought up to the average that figure is immediately 
made higher and the minimum again requires adjust- 
ment. This Meeker budget is not therefore a minimum- 
quantity budget, as Dr. Meeker would call it, nor a 
minimum budget, as Jett Lauck would term it, or even 
a minimum-comfort budget, as the operators would dub 
it, but an average-quantity budget for 280 persons. If 
this average continually camouflages as a minimum, 
wages must steadily rise. The mean of ten and twenty 
is fifteen. If the mean is made the minimum we have 
as the minimum the mean of fifteen and twenty, pro- 
viding all the time that the twenty does not go up. 
, This minimum, therefore, is at least seventeen and a 
half and ready for a new boost, for the average is 
already at least eighteen and three-quarters, which is 
its exact value if the upper figure is still twenty. 

The same jugglery is performed by Dr. Meeker in his 
clothing schedule. Here is the frank confession: “The 
Clucitisz, budget herewith presented has as its basis the 
clothing budgets of approximately 850 families having 
three children under fifteen years of age which were 
included in the survey of the Bureau of Labor statistics 
in 1918-1919.” It is therefore a selected average and 
not a true minimum of “health and decency” or of 
“comfort.” 

Perhaps the housing requirements in the budget are 
based on a less labored calculation. Dr. Meeker suggests 
that we take as standard “the size of the various rooms 
adopted by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation of the Department of Labor, which under- 
took the war housing of the Government other than 
that required by shipbuilders.” Perhaps they guessed 
what was the needed accommodation, perhaps they 
averaged the demands and customs of 280. or 850 or 
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some other number of families. It was somewhat hard 
to do so, for rooms vary in size, and a mere averaging 
of a number of rooms, small and large, will be mislead- 
ing. The good doctor realizes that and says so. 

The Industrial Housing Board doubtless based its 
decision on an average, for Dr. Meeker says “For 
twenty cities selected at random, and including all 
families scheduled regardless, of size or income, those 
living in houses averaged 1.007 rooms per person, and 
those in flats and apartments 0.931 per person.” A 
family of five therefore, including rich and poor, would 
on an average have 4.655 rooms to 5.0035 rooms. The 
Industrial Housing Bureau takes as the minimum need 
five rooms, which is a little above the average. 

Hence the greater part of the budget is an average 
and not in any sense a minimum. At best such arrange- 
ments would bring the minimum, average and maximum 
budgets to a common level. Those skilled workers who 
receive more than the average will oppose this arrange- 
ment and the minimum will soon exceed the former 
maximum. Such economic fallacies to those who favor 
America first will make them rejoice that Dr. Meeker 
goes over the water to spin his subtle yarns to the 
Allies instead of to us, 





Let Us Cheer Once More! 


S THE result of Presidential pressure the mine 

workers are back at work. The public will be. 
asked, even imprecated, to applaud their readiness to 
comply with the President’s admonitions. The mine 
workers will rely on the man of the street forgetting 
the fact that the union had a contract and should have 
lived up to it, with or without the coaxing of the 
Chief Executive. 

The workers of the bituminous mines had their day 
in court with the Bituminous Coal Commission and 
accepted the decision of that tribunal. Yet now the 
award must be reopened, for it is alleged that too much 
stress was laid during the inquiry on the wrongs of 
the miner and too little emphasis laid on what the mine 
worker needed. It was represented that the percent- 
ages of the miner were not equal to the increases in 
the cost of living. As a result of this plea he got 
the bigger advances in the award. Now that it is 
settled it is time to show that at the last revision 
the miner’s increase was larger than that of the day 
worker, and it will be convenient to forget, of course, 
that at previous revisions it was the day worker who 
had received the greater benefit. 

We shall have eventually to adopt the British system 
and fix on some period in the past, taking the wages 
of that date as a basis, for, as it is now, when unskilled 
labor is scarce the day worker is in demand and gets 
increases of wage in excess of those given the miner, 
which makes the latter jealous. When the miner gets 
a countervailing increase the day worker is not sat- 
isfied, for his advance is not, in that particular re- 
vision, equal to that received by the miner. So he is 
back for more. No one can see a single day beyond 
the last revision. The only way to cure this endless 
dissatisfaction is to base earnings always on the wage 
paid on some specific date, and what better date can 
be found than the beginning of the war, Aug. 1, 1914? 

However, let us cheer once more! The strike is over 
again. The mine workers have shown their “patriot- 
ism” by not violating the contract for as many days — 
as they at first threatened to do. 


Federated Engineers Announce 
Organization Meeting 


Notices were sent out by the Fed- 
erated American Engineering So- 
cieties Friday, Aug. 6, to 150 leading 
engineering organizations in the 
United States, asking them to ap- 
point delegates to an organization 
meeting in the autumn. A_ joint 
conference committee of the four 
big engineering societies, designated 
at a meeting in Washington, June 3 
and 4, of national, State and local 
engineering and allied technical or- 
ganizations, is acting as a committee 
on organization. 





British House of Commons Rati- 
fies Spa Coal Agreement 


When the. vote for an advance of 
£5,000,000 to Germany in connection 
with the Spa coal agreement came 
up in the House of Commons Aug. 2 
it was not seriously challenged, and 
was agreed to without revision. 


Palmer Aid, Who Handled Coal 
Injunction Cases, Resigns 


Judge C. B. Ames, assistant to the 
Attorney General since June, 1919, 





and in charge of the Government’s. 


case in the coal-strike injunction pro- 
ceedings, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to President Wilson, effective 
Aug. 31. 





Anthracite Wage Commission Be- 
gins Washington Meetings 


The anthracite coal’ commission 
appointed by President Wilson to ad- 
just wage schedules in that industry 
met in Washington Aug. 38 and 
started at once on the preparation 
of its report. The report probably 
will be ready for submittal to Presi- 
dent Wilson this week. 


Earthquake Opens Oil: Wells 


Two oil wells ‘were opened on 
city-owned property in Los Angeles 
by the earthquake of July 28, the 
City Engineer reported. The Board 
of Public Works announced that the 
wells would be developed for the 
municipality, 








Poor Coal Delays Steamer 
Noordam 


The Steamer Noordam of the Hol- 


land-America line took twelve days. 


for her last westward journey, 
which is a day or two longer than 
usual. The trouble was with the 
coal. Fuel with which the bunkers 
are filled at European ports has poor 
steaming qualities. 


Allies to Lend Germany 40 Gold 
Marks Per Ton of Coal 


Representatives of the Allies in 
conference at Boulogne have agreed 
that the Reparations Commission 
shall handle the German coal in- 
demnities. The Allies will lend 





Germany 40 gold marks for every 
ton of coal delivered, Germany giv- 
ing promissory notes maturing May 
1, 1921. The Reparations Commis- 
sion is empowered to sell these notes 
or discount them. The first issue, 
totaling 60,000,000 marks, will be out 
in September and others will follow 
monthly. ‘ 


Iron Market Feels Benefit of 
Freight-Rate Increase 


In its weekly summary of the iron 
market as of Aug. 4 the Iron Age 
says: “The good effect of the 
freight-rate increase is unmistak- 
able, and whether related to it or 
not, there has been more. active buy- 
ing in some lines in the past four 
days, particularly in pig iron. At 
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the same time the industry takes a 
more cheerful view of the trans- 
portation outlook, and has found 
some actual though not great im- 
provement.” 


Virginia Coal & Coke Co. Reports 
Increased Net Income 

Net income of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co. for the quarter 
ended June 30, after charges and 
taxes, was $790,253, according to a 
statement issued Aug. 2. This com- 
pares with a net income of $564,946 
in the preceding quarter and $1,- 
355,217 for the six months, equiva- 
lent to $14.93 a share on the $9,073,- 
600 outstanding capital stock. Gross 
earnings for three months were 
$948,640 and for six months, $1,- 
676,171. 


Criminal Phase of Labor Court 
Law Held Unconstitutional 
Constitutionality of the criminal 
phases in the Kansas Industrial 
Court law will be tested in the Su- 
preme Court as the result of a de- 
cision Aug. 2 in the Wyandotte 
County District Court in which 
Judge R. P. McCamish held as un- 
constitutional the provision of the 
law making liable to arrest persons 
influencing others to quit work. This 
was announced by members of the 
Industrial Court. The case involved 








Jerry Scott, a switchman, arrested 
during the strike last April. 





Railroads to Spend 700 Millions 
For Improvements 


With their poverty-stricken con- 
dition relieved by the rate increase 
just awarded by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads of 
the United States plan to spend 
about $700,000,000 for improvement 
of their properties and the purchase 
of additional rolling stock and equip- 
ment during 1920. According to 
estimates submitted to the commis- 
sion by about 100 of the roads the 
money will be spent for essentials 
needed for a long time. In other 
words, the public will not be re- 
quired to pay higher rates on pas- 
senger tickets and in freight bills for 
the sake of new passenger stations 
or elaborate but unnecessary im- 
provements. 





Suspend Long and Short 
Haul Clause 


According to a ruling announced 
Aug. 5 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the railroads of the 
country were authorized to enforce 
the new freight rates and passenger 
fares until Nov. 1 without observing 
the long and short haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 





Panama Canal Traffic Sets 
New Record 


Commercjal traffic through’ the 
Panama Canal set a new record in 
the fiscal year ended June 380 last, ac- 
cording to an official report received 
in Washington. <A total of 2,478 
commercial craft, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 8,545,000, made the tran- 
sit, paying more than $8,800,000 in 
tolls and other charges. All expenses 
of operation and maintenance will 
not exceed $6,650,000, indicating a 
surplus of $2,150,000. This is near- 
ly five times the previous record sur- 
plus. 





Railroads Seek Changes 


The Pére Marquette Ry. has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to dismantle and 
discontinue its branch line running 
between Rapid City, Mich., and Kal- 
kaska, Mich. At the same time the 
Michigan Northern Railway request- 
ed authority to extend its line from 
Lansing, Mich., to Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 





Miners’ Congress Declares for 
Socialization of Mines 


Resolutions declaring for the na- 
tionalization or socialization of 
mines were unamiously adopted Aug. 
4 by the miners’ congress in session 
at Geneva, Switzerland. British 
delegates said miners of their coun- 
try were ready to call a general 
strike to enforce nationalization. 

















Robert Van Arsdale Norris 


Consulting Engineer and Valuation Expert, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HE usual reply to inquiries seeking technical 

information regarding the anthracite region of 

Pennsylvania is ‘see Norris,’’ reference, of 
course, being made to R. V. Norris, E. M., of 
Wilkes-Barre. ‘‘Van” Norris, as he is generally 
known by those who enjoy intimate acquaintance 
with him, is a veritable walking encyclopedia of 
information regarding that interesting region, ac- 
quired through thirty-five years of hard work and 
study. 

Born in Newark, N. J., May 2, 1864, the only 
son of Thomas Baldwin and Mary Latimer (Rux- 
ton) Norris, he was graduated from the Columbia 
College School of Mines with the degree of E. M. 
in 1885. In the following year he entered the 
service of the Susquehanna Coal Co., advancing to 
chief engineer in 1900. In 1904 he resigned to go 
into private consulting practice. He was immedi- 
ately appointed consulting engineer for that com- 
pany and continued in that capacity for ten years. 

When the anthracite properties of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. (the Susquehanna Coal Co. and the 
Lytle Coal Co.) were offered for sale in 1914 the 
task of valuing the properties was confided to 
Mr. Norris, who spent fifteen months in the work 
and accomplished one of the most difficult and 
extensive jobs of the kind ever attempted. From 
1905 to 1907 he was consulting engineer for Coxe 
Brothers & Co., Inec., and from 1909 to 1918 for 
the coal department of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co., resigning that position 
when drafted into the service of the Government 
as one of the engineers’ committee of the U. S. 
Fuel Administration. 

While his principal activities have been in an- 
thracite mining he has been for thirteen years and 
is consulting engineer for the Sterling Salt Co. of 


New York and served in a similar capacity in the 





construction of the Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton (third 
rail) R.R. He holds the same position in the 
operation of the railroad. 

It is as a valuation expert, however, that Mr. 
Norris probably has achieved the most distinc- 
tion, as this work requires a high degree of téch- 
nical skill and judgment. His selection as valua- 
tion engineer by the Pennsylvania R.R. for its 
anthracite properties probably was the outcome of 
the way he performed the task of valuing the 
properties of the Temple Iron Co. when its dis- 
solution was ordered by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Norris, in addition to being a mining engi- 
neer, has also qualified as an expert in account- 
ing and taxation. As the former he was retained, 
in company with Colonel R. H. Montgomery of 
New York, to prepare a uniform system of cost 
accounting for the anthracite companies, and in the 
latter capacity has been called into service as a 
member of the Taxation Committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers 
by the U. S. Treasury Department, as an adviser 
in preparing income and excess. profits tax 
schedules for wasting industries. 

While engaged in all of this professional work 
Mr. Norris has found time to make many valuable 
contributions to the literature of his chosen pro- 
fession. He also has filled numerous honorary 
positions. 

Mr. Norris is a member of many engineering 
societies and social clubs. As a means of recrea- 
tion he prefers golf to anything else, as his mem- 
bership in four clubs dedicated to that sport in- 
dicates. He is never happier than when he has 


made a 275-yard drive straight down the course, a 


long approach dead to the hole, or a putt clear 
across the green into the cup. They are tests of an 
engineer’s accuracy, you know. 
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AMMONIA TANKS AND GAS SCRUBBERS 


Gases resulting from the carbonization process are passed through the scrubbers and the light oils removed. 
The ammonia tanks shown are for storage purposes, 


Prospect That Soon No Gaal Will Be Used 


Without Preliminary Devolatilization 


Devolatilized Coal Has Been Used Successfully on Railroads—When Stored Is 
Safe from Spontaneous Combustion—Progress Is Being Made in Commercial 
Manufacture of This Fuel—Range of Applicability of Process Is Fully Assured 


BY GEORGE ESHERICK, JR. 
New York, N. Y. 


entire satisfaction in the several tests so far 

made. The railroads are confronted with the 
problem of eliminating smoke at their city terminals, 
and it appears that the use of carbocoal will solve this 
problem for them. The fuel is well adapted to locomo- 
tive use, particularly in that it gives a steady, uniform 
fire and responds readily to draft changes. The ab- 
sence of fines permits of maintaining a high combus- 
tion rate with less draft than is required for coal when 
it is necessary to force steam production. 

Another pronounced advantage that carbocoal pos- 
sesses over bituminous coal for railway use is that it 
can be stored in unlimited quantity with no danger of 
spontaneous combustion. This also is particularly im- 
portant in the West, where hard coal is not available 
for storage and soft coal cannot be safely stocked in 
large quantities. 

Experimental work on the Smith process has been 
carried on for the last five years at Irvington, near 
Newark, N. J. A small plant has been built there, 


. S a fuel on railway locomotives carbocoal has given 





*Second half of a paper presented before the Kentucky Mining 
Institute, June 4, 1920, and entitled ‘‘The Low-Temperature Car- 
bonization of Coal and the Future of Bituminous Coal. The first 
installment appeared on pages 275-277 of the issue of Aug. 5 and 
is entitled “Making the Smokiest Coal Smokeless While Saving 
Byproducts.” 


with several retorts of commercial size in which the 
coal could be tested on a plant scale, as well as in the 
smaller laboratory apparatus available. 


OUTPUT OF VIRGINIA PLANT 500 ToNS DAILY 


A new commercial plant with capacity for treating 
500 tons of coal per day will soon be put in operation 
at South Clinchfield, Va. This plant is equipped with 
twenty-four low-temperature and ten high-temperature 
retorts. The primary, or low-temperature, retorts are 
arranged in four batteries served with crushed coal 
from overhead bins. The semi-carbocoal which is con- 
tinuously discharged from the primary retorts falls 
onto inclosed conveyors, and is carried to large storage 
bins in the briquet plant. 

Here it is ground, mixed with pitch, fluxed, and 
briquetted on heavy roll presses. The warm briquets 
travel by a long conveyor to the secondary retorts. By 
the time they reach the end of this journey they have 
hardened sufficiently to stand handling and are charged 
into the retorts by a steel charging car. The finished 


briquets are dumped from the inclined secondary retorts 


into quench cars. They are then quenched and delivered 
to the loading bins. 
The plant also embraces the usual equipment for col- 
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lecting and working up the byproducts. The equip- 
ment installed includes an ammonia plant, a light-oil 
plant, and a tar-distillation plant with all the neces- 
sary auxiliary tanks, and other fixtures. ,.The coal 
treated will come from mines a few miles away. It 
will be a good grade of bituminous coal, carrying about 


STATION FOR QUENCHING AND LOADING BRIQUETS 


Briquets after coming from the secondary retorts are dumped and 
quenched before shipping. Note the bucket flights by which they 
are elevated for loading. 
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Top of 
Secondary 
Retorts 


In these re- 
torts raw briquets 
are distilled for 
six hours at a 
temperature of 
about 1,800 deg. 
F. The illustra- 
tion shows the 
hydraulic and 
foul mains by 
which the distil- 
lation products 
are drawn off. 


7 per cent of ash and 35 per cent of volatile matter. 
The construction of the Clinchfield plant was begun 
in the autumn of 1918 with funds provided by the 
U. S. Government. This installation is therefore com- 
pletely Government-owned, but its operation will be 
conducted for the Government by the Clinchfield Coal 
Products Corporation. The ultimate plan is to increase 
carbonizing capacity to 1,000,000 tons per year. 

While engineers, not only in this country but in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Japan, have for many years 
appreciated the value of developing a practical means for 
distilling coal at low temperatures and thereby remov- 
ing the valuable oils, it is nevertheless worthy of note 
that this plant represents the first commercial installa- 
tion ever built on a large scale for this specific purpose. 
With the present shortage of petroleum oils and the 
prediction by the U. S. Bureau of Mines that the out- 
put of the present known existing oil resources is limited 
to only two decades, the commercializing of low-tem- 
perature coal distillation is now most seasonable. 


OVER A HUNDRED COALS HAVE BEEN TESTED 


Low-temperature carbonization is by no means limited 
to high-volatile coals, but can be applied to almost any 
bituminous coal and even to lignite. With a coal of 
lower volatile content the yield of byproducts will, of 
course, be less, but this in a degree is compensated 
by a higher yield of the carbocoal itself. For example, 
a coal of 25 per cent volatile matter yields about 75 
per cent of carbocoal and 26 gal. of tar; a coal of 35 








TABLE II. YIELDS OF CARBOCOAL, TAR, GAS, AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE AND TAR OILS FROM KENTUCKY COALS 
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STILL FOR THE PURIFICATION OF THE TAR 


In this section of the plant distillates and pitch are recovered. 


The pitch, or a part of it, finds use in this same plant 


as a binder for the briquets. 


per cent volatile matter yields 70 per cent of carbocoal 
and 30 gal. of tar, while a coal of 45 per cent volatile 
matter yields only 50 per cent of carbocoal, but 50 gal. 
of tar. These figures are, of course, only approximate, 
since the nature of the individual coals will materially 
influence the yields. 

At the Irvington plant more than one hundred coals 
from various sections of the United States have been 
tested in small-scale apparatus, while a considerable 
number also have been tried in the commercial-sized 


retorts. Satisfactory briquets have been obtained in 
all cases. In Table II some of the yields obtained with 
Kentucky coals are tabulated. For the most part these 
results are from the smaller-scale tests. Long experience 
in comparing small-scale with plant-scale results has 
shown that the carbocoal yields in the two cases are 
almost identical. 

Of the natural resources of the earth, coal and iron 
ore are by far the most important. Without coal the 
iron would be of little value. While the amount of this 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE BYPRODUCT PLANT 


Stills, scrubbers, ammonia, gas and other tanks. 


Take a good look at it. 


It is a picture of what a coal mine will look when we, 


as a nation, take good care of that valuable vegetable complex known as coal. 
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fuel yet unmined is enormous, the supply is by no 
means inexhaustible. It must be remembered also that 
the demand for fuel in the industries is increasing 
rapidly. 

Bituminous coal has played a major role in the 
development of industry, and it is destined to play a 
yet more important part, not alone as a fuel but as a 
raw material from which a large number of commercial 
products may be manufactured. Most of the bituminous 
coal mined is still used directly as a fuel, but there 
are powerful factors operating to change this state of 
affairs. The increasing demand for fertilizers, for 
motor spirit, for the many products of coal tar, is one 
of these factors; conservation of our greatest natural 
resource is another. 

All of these facts considered, it is not difficult to 
foresee a time when no raw bituminous coal will be 
burned for any purpose. But before that day arrives 
there must be available everywhere smokeless fuels to 
take the place of this coal, and in the very nature of 
the problem these fuels must be manufactured from 
bituminous coal or from coal of some lower grade. The 
production of carbocoal is a long step toward a solution 
of the problem, not only because of the high qualities 
of the fuel itself but because the process of manufac- 
ture results in a high yield of byproducts which serve 
to lower the cost of producing the fuel. 


Don’t Attempt to Travel Too Far 


In Mine-Rescue Apparatus” 


Wearing Oxygen Rescue Equipment, Three Men Try 
To Go Down a 25-Deg. Slope for 1,200 Ft. and 
Return—They Lose Their Lives 


By GEORGE S. RICEt 
Washington, D. C. 


HREE men recently lost their lives in the Black 

Diamond Coal Mine near Seattle, Wash., while wear- 
ing oxygen breathing apparatus. The press dispatches 
stated that these men lost their lives while practising 
with the equipment. Later reports stated that the men 
died while attempting to make a trip 1,200 ft. down a 
25-deg. slope which was filled with black damp, the 
purpose: of the trip being to measure the amount of 
water that had accumulated at the bottom of the mine. 
The long journey was attempted despite the fact that 
the dials of the oxygen tanks indicated that only a 
45-minute supply was available. The oxygen in the 
tanks was soon used up and the men lost their lives 
from a deficiency of respirable air. 

In spite of all the education and training done by 
the Government to prevent accidents, men are prone 
occasionally to take unnecessary chances. Every piece 
of apparatus, no matter how perfect, has its limitations. 
The Government, through the agency of the Bureau of 
Mines, has trained many thousands of miners in the 
use of mine-rescue apparatus. The training has been 
given to all miners who requested it and the bureau 
has gone to the extreme of urging miners to join the 
rescue and first-aid classes. In spite of all the efforts 
of the Government, men occasionally attempt the im- 
possible. 





*Reprint of article entitled ‘‘Precautions in Use of Oxygen 
Rescue Apparatus” in U. S. Bureau of Mines Reports of Investi- 
gations for July. 


;Chief mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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To go 1,200 ft. down a 25-deg. slope, make observa- 
tions, rest, and then return 1,200 ft., thus traveling a 
total distance of at least 2,400 ft. in forty-five minutes 
is a quick trip when a man is not encumbered with a 
heavy load, but to attempt it loaded with an apparatus 
weighing about 40 lb. makes it a more than hazardous 
undertaking. 

Modern apparatus when fully charged will furnish 
oxygen for two to two and one-half hours when used 
with moderate exertion or with periods of rest, but a 
person uses four to five times as much oxygen in climb- 
ing a steep slope with.a load of 40 lb. than he would 
when walking at a moderate gait along a level road. The 
45-minute charge indicated by the dial will not last 
forty-five minutes if violent exertion is necessary. The 
Bureau of Mines in its handbook on “Rescue and Re- 
covery Operation in Mines after Fire and Explosions,” 
on p. 49 makes the following statement: 

“When traveling in afterdamp or other noxious gases 
the rescue crew should observe every known precaution 
to insure their safety. Each crew should be composed ~ 
of at least five men, including the captain, and the mem- 
bers of the crew should not become separated. If any 
member complains of feeling ill or is observed to be 
staggering or breathing unnaturally, the entire crew 
should immediately return to fresh:air. In view of the 
liability that a member will receive some injury or 
his apparatus be damaged, a crew should never advance 
such a distance nor travel over such falls or wrecks as’ 
would prevent it from carrying one of its members back 
to fresh air. With the types of breathing apparatus 
now in service the maximum straightaway unobstructed 
course should not exceed 5,000 ft. with a reserve crew 
at the fresh-air base.” 

While in the foregoing it is to be noted that the 
maximum distance to be traversed is 5,000 ft., this 
explicitly refers to a level, unobstructed road, but, as 


_ previously indicated, a trip of 2,400 ft. down a steep 


incline would be more than equivalent to a 5,000-ft. 
trip on the level, which is the maximum distance 
allowable for a fully charged apparatus, that is, one 
with at least three times the amount of oxygen which 
it was alleged the three men had who made the dis- 
astrous trip in the Black Diamond Mine. While all the 
details of the affair are not known, at least enough has 
been indicated to send out a caution against men mak- 
ing such a foolhardy attempt, and it is desirable that 
the full facts be known. so that the public will not 
be prejudiced against an apparatus which has the 
greatest of value if it is carefully used in accordance 
with well-established rules. 


June Exports at New York 


XPORTS of coal and coke through the Port of New 
York during June of this year, with the exception of 
June of last year, show a falling off when compared 
with the three previous years. Shipments in gross tons, 
with the values for the month of June during the four 
years, follow:’ 
——Anthracite—— 


—- Bituminous — —— Coke——— 


Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
1917 14,693 $106,173 1,939 $14,466 3,650 $49,646 
1918 6,761 43,991 6,807 50,751 1,605 20,562 
1919 10,482 88,292 50 2,614 42,814 
1920 8,008 91,716 5,090 . 63,104 337 9,975 


Particularly interesting were exports from this port 
of 3,000 gross tons of bituminous coal to Turkey in 
Europe and 1,501 tons to Germany. Egypt took 1,007 
gross tons of anthracite and Newfoundland 3,633 tons. 
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First Viaduct 
Erected 


This road was 
built some years 
ago... Lt is) 430 
ft. long and, in 
the deepest de- 
pression in the 
valley, 50 ft. high. 
It connects the 
original Bracken- 
ridge mine with 
the coal deposit in 
an adjoining hill. 


Big Mine-Car Viaduct 


. Avoids Freight Rate and Car Shortage 


Allegheny Steel Co. Subsidiary Builds a $100,000 Trestle as Part 
of a Mine-Car Road in Order to Enable the Steel Company To 
Be Independent of Expensive and Irregular Railroad Service 


a O AVOID expensive railroad freights and the 
uncertainties of railroad transportation many 
expedients are being sought, the oldest and most 

natural being to place the consuming plant where it 

can get its supply of coal direct from the mine wagon. 

This arrangement was made long ago by the Allegheny 

Steel Co., which through its subsidiary the Allegheny 

Coal & Coke Co. operated a mine within easy reach 

of the steel plant. 

Unfortunately the coal near the consuming point 
after a while was worked out and it became necessary 
to go further afield until the Allegheny Coal & Coke 





Merely a | eee 2 
Tramroad ee 
Trestle 


A tramroad tres- 
tle 1,000 ft. long, 
125 ft. high and 
built at a cost of 
$100,000 is an un- 
usually long, high 
and expensive 
structure for the 
use of mine cars. 
It saves railroad 
transportation, its 
cost and uncer- 
tainties, and that 
is the answer to 
the question 
“Why?” 





Co. was finally driven to the expedient of erecting a 
viaduct at a cost of $100,000 for the transfer of its 
mine cars. As it uses 1,000 tons of coal a day and 
as the coal would otherwise have to be hauled by. the 
railroad it can easily be seen that the viaduct will 
pay for itself in a short time. 

Such expensive structures are frequently financially 
advantageous where the producer of the coal can deliver 
his product by mine wagons direct to the consumer, 
for with this advantage he is superior to the hamper- 
ing circumstances which he must meet when delivering 
his coal by railroad in close competition with other 
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On the High 
_ parrestlez? 


Sixty-pound rails 
are used with a 
6 x 6 in. timber 
guard rail. The 
grade is 0.421 per. 
cent against the 
load. The floor is 
laid with white 
oak, the sleepers 
being 6 x 8 in. 
timbers}. f.8) st. 


long. 


producers. But apart from this consideration, which 
is an extremely important one, there is another. No 
consuming interest with the present uncertainty of car 
supply would hesitate to make a much larger sacrifice 
to free itself from the railroads so as to assure steady 
operation. 


FREQUENT CHANGES IN LOCATION AND GRADE 


The Allegheny Coal & Coke Co. mine is located at 
Brackenridge, the drift opening to the mine being in 
the hillside to the rear of the steel mill. Thence the 
loaded cars pass over a trestle to the tipple, where 
the coal is distributed to the steel mills. Most of the 
output, however, is used at the boiler house. 

The mine is developed in the Upper Freeport bed, 
which is difficult to mine by reason of many steep local 
pitches. When the drift opening was first driven from 
the outcrop on the hill above the steel mills the coal 
acreage owned was not large and to permit the devel- 
opment of the mine other acreages had to be purchased. 

Such piecemeal development was not conductive to 
systematic planning. Each new acquisition made neces- 
sary some change in the main haulageway in order to 
bring the coal of the new area to the tipple with the 
maximum dispatch. As a result the haulageway often 
became extremely circuitous and irregular, further 
need for these deviations from directness being fur- 
nished by the dip of the coal, which was steep and 
irregular. 

Steep grades unsuited to locomotive haulage made 
regrading necessary, and even demanded that a tunnel 
be excavated through solid rock. But such expendi- 
tures can be made when a consuming interest has its 
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plant within reach of the mine wagons, and the mine 
continued its operations regardless of the lengthening 
roadway and extensive road revisions. 

Some years ago all the acreage that could be pur- 
chased between the drift opening at Brackenridge and 
a point about a mile distant where the coal outcropped 
on the farther side of the hill had been practically 


worked out. The bed continued, however, on the op- 
posite side of the valley, so some acreage was purchased 
there, and a trestle was constructed in order that 
the main haulageway might be continued. This trestle, 
which is built of steel, is 430 ft. long and 50 ft. 
high at its highest point. The roadway is covered 
with rough lumber, while the roof is tar-papered. 

In this manner a roadway was assured, enabling coal 
to -be delivered to the mills. At the same time that 
the trestle was built the main haulageway through the 
hill to Brackenridge was straightened and easy grades 
were laid. Rails of 60-lb. weight were used throughout. 
The distance from outcrop to outcrop through the second 
hill is about a mile. All the available acreage in the 
second hill was purchased and for a time the develop- 
ment of the mine continued in this area. 

Recently the acreage in the second hill became prac- 
tically worked out. No additional area was avilable 
except that in the opposite, or third, hill. This was 
distant nearly three miles from the tipple at Bracken- 
ridge, but the steel mills must have coal though hauls 
were long and grades disadvantageous. The grades 
on the main haulageway through the second hill were . 
not of the best, and the road as a whole had to be 
improved considerably before it could be used as a 
portion of the long haul. 
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ELEVATION OF LARGER TRESTLE 
There are twenty bents, mostly cross-braced and tied together in pairs and surmounted by trusses of Howe and Warren types. 
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Obviously, one solution to the problem: of getting 
the coal to Brackenridge would have been to abandon 
all the old workings in the first and second hills and 
construct a small tipple in the valley between the 
second and third hills. In this manner the coal ,could 
have been shipped over a short spur direct to the steel 
plant and the mine-car haulage would have been re- 
duced to its lowest limits. The decision to bridge 
the valley through a distance of nearly 1,000 ft. was 
reached after it had been determined that by reason 
of the growing scarcity of railroad cars the construc- 
tion of a new tipple would not necessarily guarantee 
a steady supply of coal at the point of consumption. 


ViADucT IS 125 Ft. HIGH AT ONE POINT 


The completed bridge, which was designed and 
erected by Baton & Elliot, of Pittsburgh, is the largest 
of its kind in the Pittsburgh district, erected at a cost 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE TRESTLE ROADWAY 
Only a single track is provided, though a large amount of coal 


has to be passed over the trestle. With telephonic train dispatch- 
ing it is possible to get the utmost service from a single track. 


of $100,000, it is but a small part of the main roadway 
soon to be extended to over three miles in length and 
laid throughout with 60-lb. rails. The bridge itself 
is of simple construction and shows the Howe and 
Warren types of truss to good advantage. 

Twenty steel bents support the structure, which at 
one point where it crosses a creek in the outskirts 
of the town of Tarentum is over 125 ft. high. Hight- 
inch 114 lb. channels; 4 x 8 x 8-in. angles and 12 x 3-in. 
plates are used in the make-up of the columns. The 
lumber in the wooden floor surmounting the trestle is 
entirely of white oak. 

A 6 x 6-in. timber guard rail serves as a protection 
in the event of a locomotive derailment. The sleepers 
are 6 x 8-in. timbers 18 ft. long. Over these 2-in. 
planking is laid, serving as a floor. There is a grade 
of 0.421 per cent against the loaded trips, but this 
is not sufficiently great to cause the locomotive any 
distress. 
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The grades on the completed roadway are for the 
greater part in favor of the loads. The first bridge, 
that spanning the valley between the first and second 
hills, is 47 ft. higher than the drift opening at Bracken- 
ridge. The larger bridge is 37 ft. higher than the 
smaller one, while the coal in the third hill lies at a 
higher altitude than did that removed from the second. 
Thus there is a general grade from the face to the 
tipple in favor of the loaded cars. In fact it averages 
about one per cent. 

There are few curves on this long roadway, the 
course to be traversed by each trip being nearly a 
straight line. The completed haulageway is in the 
main single-tracked. The trips, however, will be dis- 
patched by telephone from the superintendent’s office, 
so that it will not be necessary for one trip to be 
held up until another has returned from the tipple. 

Four 275-volt 1,000-watt lamp searchlights have been 
installed on both the small and large bridges. These 
are arranged in pairs at the ends of each structure. 
A night watchman is stationed in a shanty situated 
at one end of each bridge. During the recent strikes 


_ of steel workers and miners these bridges were guarded 


quite diligently lest some crank might attempt de- 
struction. 

Inasmuch as the steel mills are entirely dependent 
upon the coal supply handled over these bridges the 
practice in the future will be to guard them at all 
times. The electric lamps mentioned flood the struc- 
tures with light and make it an easy matter to discern 
any night prowler. A main haulageway constructed 
at a cost of several hundred thousands of dollars and 
valued at even a greater amount by the owning 
company is a fit subject to merit the attention of two 
night watchmen. 


Actual Possession Necessary for Claim of 
Adverse Title to Coal in Place 


NDER the laws of Kentucky title to real property 

cannot be claimed by adverse possession until there 
has been actual possession of the same under adverse 
claim of ownership for fifteen years continuously. 

An owner of the surface of land cannot base adverse 
title to underlying minerals, which had been conveyed 
by his predecessor to a third party, on his possession of 
the surface and an intention to claim the minerals, his 
claim not being open and notorious. 

Payment of taxes on the land is not such exercise of 
dominion over the underlying coal as to support a claim 
of title by adverse possession, nor is the mining of small 
quantities of coal for domestic purposes under a reserved 
right any exercise of possession over the remaining coal. 
(U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Pond 
Creek Coal Co. vs. Hatfield, 239 Federal Reporter, 622.) 


chit wvarld7s-Raintall 


HE total annual rainfall upon all the land of the 

globe amounts to 29,347 cubic miles, according to 
the U. 8. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
and of this quantity 6,524 cubic miles drains off through 
rivers to the sea. A cubic mile of river water weighs 
about 4,205,650,000 tons and carries in solution an 
average of about 420,000 tons of foreign matter. In all 
about 2,735,000,000 tons of solid matter is thus carried 
annually to the ocean. 
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ANOTHER SCENE IN BASLE SHOWING THE RAPIDLY MOVING RHINE, TOO SPEEDY HERE FOR 
PROFITABLE TRANSPORT 


There are no convenient harbor facilities. 
transferred at Strassburg and taken to Basle by rail. 


The speed of the river is about six miles an hour. 


Thus the larger cargoes are usually 


The river is narrow and at times the water is low. 


Shipping American Coals to Switzerland, with 
Sampling Methods in Use 


Methods of Sampling Here and Abroad, with Information Regarding 
Swiss Requirements—Description of Handling of Coal by the Northern, 
or German, Route to Switzerland—Why American Coals Have Difficulty 
in Finding a Welcome Equal to That Given to Known European Fuels 


By JOSEPH D. DAVISt 
Washington, D. C. 


T THE outbreak of the world war Europe was 
producing practically all the coal it needed for 
domestic consumption. Soon thereafter, how- 

ever, a coal shortage developed not only in the countries 
at war but also in the smaller neutral states. Prac- 
tically all the coal mined in Europe was produced by 
the belligerent nations and the war resulted in a reduc- 
tion of output, with increased demand at home. Con- 
sequently little coal was exported. The neutral states 
were the first to suffer, and as the war went on the situa- 
tion became acute, forcing them to the use of inferior 
grades of combustibles as substitutes for coal. 


FIVE OR TEN-YEAR COAL SHORTAGE IN EUROPE 


They could obtain little or no fuel from their bellig- 
erent neighbors and could not get it from the United 
States on account of the submarines and the attendant 
lack of shipping. The allied nations at war suffered a 
lack of coal because some of their coal fields were occu- 
pied by the enemy. The mining properties in northern 
France were for the most part destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, and it will be several years before they can be 
rebuilt and put in condition to produce coal at the 
normal pre-war rate. France has, of course, gained the 





*Published by permission of the director of the Bureau of Mines. 


7Mr. Davis writes this article as the outcome of a trip of in- 
vestigation to find out just what are the needs of the Swiss pur- 
chaser, the effect of transportation on the coal and how a sampling 
and analysis should be made here that would assure the purchaser 
aye the coal received would fill the expectations of the Swiss 
analyst. ‘ 


coal fields of Alsace-Lorraine which Germany has lost; 
and Germany also has lost those of Silesia. 

It is as yet problematical what effect these changes 
will have on Europe’s coal supply but it seems safe to 
predict that the output will be considerably curtailed 
for the next five or perhaps ten years. Lack of man 
power, of course, is a factor that must be considered, | 
but its effect is difficult to gage. 

England, for years a large exporter of coal, came to 
the assistance of her allies during the war and will be 
for years to come a large producer of fuel. She has 
seemingly now, however, adopted the policy of curtail- 
ing her exports and conserving her coal supply for use 
at home. The conditions above enumerated brought 
about by the war have caused not only nations of 
Europe who are not producers but also some of the 
producers themselves to look to America for future 
coal supply. 

Whether or not the demand for American coal in 
Europe will continue when industry there has recovered 
from the effects of the war depends largely on three 
factors: the freight rates, familiarity on the part of 
European consumers with the excellent qualities of 
American coals, and the attitude of operators and deal- 
ers in this country toward export business. 

Freight rates are now abnormally high principally 
because vessels carrying coal to Europe are unable to 
obtain return cargoes. When the flow of imports to 
the United States returns to normal the freight charges 
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on coal exported can be considerably lowered. It is 
obvious, however, that the reduction will not be great 
enough to enable American coals to compete with avail- 
able European fuel on a price basis alone. American 
coals can, however, compete with the European product 
on a quality basis; in fact they have a decided advan- 
tage. This is particularly true of steam coals. 
Barring the English Cardiff coal, which probably will 
not be available in large quantities, our semi-bituminous 
or steam coals will have no competitors as regards 
quality in Europe. European consumers, however, are 
not generally aware of the superior qualities of our 
coals; they must be educated to their value, and Ameri- 
can operators and dealers must see to it that standards 
of excellence for their coals are established and main- 
tained abroad if they wish to get export business. 


Swiss NATION ASKS US TO ANALYZE SHIPMENT 


I recently had an opportunity to follow shipments of 
coal from the United States to Switzerland, which has 
been for the last year an extensive buyer in this coun- 
try, and to learn first-hand of some of the fuel problems 
of that country. The Bureau of Mines is authorized 
by law to inspect and analyze coals exported from this 
country upon being requested by the purchaser to do so. 
Such a request was made by the Swiss Government. 

Before the war the Swiss were importing largely 
from Germany. These imports included some gas coals 
and coals from the Ruhr district containing less volatile 
matter, as well as to some extent, coals from Holland, 
Belgium and France. Quite an appreciable quantity 
of steam coal was imported from England. Some 


briquets were used, presumably for locomotive firing. 
Most of these came from the Ruhr field. Little lignite, 
peat or wood was used. In a word the Swiss were using 
mostly high-grade fuel. 

During the war, however, conditions changed grad- 
ually till in 1918 they were getting little high-grade 
coal and what they did obtain was not up to former 
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standards of quality. Briquets of fuel refuse, peat and 
lignite were extensively used; in fact every material 
that could be employed as a substitute fuel was so 
utilized. Even at the close of hostilities, because of 
disrupted industrial conditions in the countries at war, 
the Swiss could not obtain a fuel supply in Europe as 
in pre-war times. Accordingly they looked to America 
for coal. 

Tracing the shipment of coal from the American port 
to Switzerland, Fig. 1 shows coal in the yards ready. 
to be run out onto the piers and dumped on board ship. 
Coal shipped to the Tidewater Exchange is roughly 
classified and held in readiness for shipment by water. 
The product of different operators mining the same 
grade of coal (for example, gas coal) is sent to the 
same pool. The advantage of this plan is that the 
shipper always has a quantity of a given grade of coal 
and can load it on demand. This is an admirable ar- 
rangement provided only the classification is so rigid 
that the purchaser can be assured as to the quality of 
coal he purchases from a given pool. At present the 
classification is not as rigid as might be desired. In 
loading the coal is dumped from the pier into the hold 
of the ship lying alongside. During this process it may 
be sampled with ease. 


CoAL IS DUMPED FROM RAILWAY TO PIER CARS 


At some terminals it is the practice first to dump the 
coal from the railway cars into a pier car that holds 
approximately the contents of two large railway cars. 
The pier car is provided with two sets of double bottom 
doors by means of which roughly half the load can be 
discharged at a time into a chute leading to an open 
hatchway of the vessel below. While the coal is being 
dumped, a man whose duty it is to collect the sample, 
stands at the side of the car and holds a large iron 
scoop or dipper under the stream of coal as it falls. 
In this manner a part of the stream (about 60 Ib.) 
of coal is taken during the whole time it is falling. For 


Gas 


Fleets of Coal 
in Railroad 
Yards 


Many shippers, 
amny boats and 
many grades of 
coal are bad prob- 
lems in “Permu- | 
tations and Com- 
binations” for the 
railroads to solve. 
Pooling has done 
a great deal to. 
relieve a_ situa- 
tion that made 
terminal  opera- 
tion difficult, 
though much yet 
remains to be 
adjusted. 
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FIGS. 2, 3, 4 AND 5. 


Two steam-derrick barges are inserted between the ocean-going craft and the 1,000- to 2 


pelled by some sort of internal-combustion engine. 
full particulars concerning the sampling of coal and 
the analysis the reader is referred to various publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Mines.’ 

Two shipping routes have been used in eo ae coal 
to Switzerland from the United States. One is by way 
of the Mediterranean to Genoa, Italy, and thence by 
rail through the Alps into Switzerland, and the other 
is by way of Rotterdam, Holland, and thence up the 
Rhine River to Basle. The latter route has been by far 
the most used and accordingly will be described here. 
Assuming that the shipment is from Norfolk, Va., the 
ocean voyage requires about fourteen days. The ship 
passes northeast across the Atlantic Ocean, through the 
English Channel and into the North Sea, thence through 
the Hook of Holland and up the Maas Channel into one 
of the many havens of Rotterdam harbor. Here it is 
anchored and the cargo is discharged into small boats 
for shipment up the Rhine River. 

The method of discharging cargo at Rotterdam is as 
follows: Two barges on each of which is mounted a 





1Pope, G. S., “Sampling Coal Deliveries and Types of Govern- 
ment Specifications for the Purchase of Coal,’’ Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin 63, 1913, 66 pp. Stanton, F. M., and Fieldner, A. C.,, 
“Methods of Analyzing Coal and Coke,” Bureau of Mines Tech- 
nical Paper 8, 1913, 42 pp. 
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OCEAN BOAT, DERRICK BARGES AND RHINE BOATS LASHED TOGETHER 


,000-ton barges that ply the Rhine pro- 


The rate of discharge will vary from 150 to 160 tons per hour. 


steam derrick, are securely lashed to the sides of the 
vessel (Figs. 2, 38, 4 and 5), while the Rhine boats are . 
lashed to the outside of the barges. The latter are 
equipped with derricks and grab buckets. The coal is 
thus lifted out of the hold of the vessel from both sides 
and discharged into the open hatchways of the Rhine 
boats. These are river craft of 1,000- to 2,000-tons 
capacity and are propelled by some form of internal- 
combustion motor, presumably a Diesel engine. Fig. 6 
shows at short range a number of such boats in one of 
the numerous small havens or canals of Rotterdam. | 

The rate of discharge will vary, I was told, from 150 
to 160 tons per hour. Cargo weights are checked at 
Rotterdam only by gaging the coal as the compartments 
in the small boats are filled, and as the coal is dropped 
from a considerable height, estimates by this method 
are likely to run low. Fig. 7 shows a number of coal- 
carrying ships tied up in Rotterdam harbor. ~ 

An attempt was made by the shipping agent to sample 
coal cargoes as they were discharged at Rotterdam, but 
the gross sample taken was in every case wholly in- 
adequate. Three small gripfuls of coal (Fig. 8) were 
taken at intervals during the unloading and mixed to 
form a gross sample of not over 50 lb. 
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These portions were crushed and mixed; the coal was 
then piled in the form of a cone which was reduced in 
bulk by the usual method; that is, by quartering and 
rejecting opposite quarters. The quartering process 
was then repeated, and the resulting sample, about 10 
lb., was sent to the laboratory for analysis. 

The analytical procedure was fair, according to Amer- 
ican standards, but because a non-representative sample 
_ was taken in the first place, results varied widely from 
those obtained in the U. 8S. Government laboratory. 
The results obtained gave only a rough approximation 
to the fuel value and sampling accordingly was dis- 
continued. 

From Rotterdam harbor the small Rhine boats pass 
up the Maas Channel under the Maas bridges (Fig. 9), 
and thence through the Waal Channel or the Lek Chan- 
nel to the Rhine River. By the Rhine the smaller boats 
(1,000 tons) proceed directly to Basle, Switzerland, 
when favored by a sufficient depth of water. The larger 
cargoes and, when the water is low, also the smaller 
ones, also are transferred at Strassburg, and taken to 
Basle by rail. It is, of course, cheaper to ship all the 
way by water, but there are difficulties attendant upon 
this method. The Rhine channel is narrow and the cur- 
rent swift at Basle (Figs. 10 and 11) and adequate 
harbor facilities are lacking. I would estimate the cur- 
rent at this point to be about six miles per hour. 

Most of the coal imported in Switzerland is purchased 
by a central organization with offices in Basle. The coal 
consumers are members of this organization or com- 
pany and receive their allotments in small shipments 


FIG. 6. 
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A FLEET OF RIVER BARGES AT ANCHOR. FIG. 7. 
THREE GRIPS LIKE THIS HELD AN INADEQUATE SAMPLE WEIGHING ABOUT 50 LB. FIG. 9. 
MAAS BRIDGES TO THE WAAL OR THE LEK CHANNEL TO THE RHINE 
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by rail. Thus a cargo of 8,000 tons may be divided 
among as many as ten members, sometimes more. Each 
member samples the shipment of coal he receives and 
sends the sample to the Priifungsanstalt fiir Brennstoff 
at Zurich. 

In this laboratory analytical work connected with all 
fuel investigations of the Swiss Government is per- 
formed. It was one of the first to put forward the 
heating value as a basis for the practical evaluation of 
fuels, and Dr. Constam of that laboratory was a pioneer 
investigator of the connection between the softening 
temperature of coal ash and its clinker-forming pro- 
pensities. The equipment of this laboratory is up to 
date and the analytical methods followed are similar to 
those considered standard in this country. The labora- 
tory has been described by Heinrich Trachsler in the 
Schweizerische Bauzeitung of Aug. 24, 1907. 

It is perhaps worth while to mention the method of 
coal sampling followed by this laboratory as compared 
with that followed by the U. S. Government. 

The following is a translation of the instructions 
issued by the laboratory for sampling steam coal: 


Procedure for the taking of a sample: (1) On the integrity 
of the sample the value of the test for the heating content of the 
fuel is absolutely dependent. (2) In order to obtain a repre- 
sentative sample a shovelful of coal should be taken from every 
wheelbarrow load or basketful brought from the car or bunker, 
and thrown into a box provided with a cover until about 150 kilos 
(330 lb.) have been collected. (3) From that quantity of coal a 
sample is prepared as follows: 

The fuel is spread out on a clean, level floor and crushed to 
nut size, mixed and formed into a rectangular pile. It is then 
divided into four parts by diagonals. Opposite quarters are cast 
aside and both of the others are again crushed to hazelnut size, 





COAL CARRIERS IN ROTTERDAM HARBOR. FIG. 8. 
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FIG. 10. BASLE, THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION WHERE THE COAL IS RECEIVED 
; AND DISTRIBUTED 


in a consignment is divided up among several members of the purchasing syndicate. | i 
Seg r and _sends it to the testing laboratory for coal established in the city of Zurich. 


mixed and again divided. Opposite quarters are again cast aside 
and those remaining retained. This crushing and dividing process 
is continued till about 10 kilos (22 lb.) remain. This coal is 
placed in any available airtight container (soldered tin boxes 
and the like) and sent to the laboratory. 


It happened that ten or more samples taken as indi- 
cated above with the resulting analyses averaged rep- 
resented a cargo of 8,000 tons. While in general the 
crushing of samples taken to represent such a quantity 
of coal would be more thorough in the United States, 
the above method would be considered fairly reliable. 

In conclusion it may be said that Europeans are dis- 
inclined to buy American coal chiefly because they are 
unfamiliar with its properties. For years they have 
been accustomed to use certain grades of European fuel 
and have become thoroughly familiar with their prop- 
erties; much more so in fact than the average American 
consumer with the coal he burns. They hesitate to 
change and do so only of necessity arising from the 
fact that the old source of supply is exhausted or non- 
producing. 

They have to pay more for American coal than they 
have been accustomed to pay for the European prod- 
uct, and American coal is not quite so well prepared. 
They cannot now buy American coal on the specifica- 
tion basis with absolute assurance of its origin, as in 
the case of the fuels with which they were formerly 
supplied. Their viewpoint is somewhat different from 
that of the average American fuel user. 


EUROPE WANTS A WELL-SIZED, LUSTROUS COAL 


The American is not so much concerned, for instance, 
with the exact sizing of the coal and the luster means 
little to him, whereas with the European customer these 
considerations have some importance. It is an unfor- 
tunate characteristic of the American selling agent that 
he refuses to pay attention to requirements for which 
he can see no reason, and does not consider it incum- 
bent on him to please regardless of the, to him, apparent 
lack of reason for this or that requirement. He is con- 
tent with supplying a commodity that seems to him 


just as good. 
It is believed that this is a mistaken attitude, that 


we should endeavor to please foreign customers whether | 


Every recipient makes his own sample, 


Wwe expect to continue trade with them or not. By 
studying their viewpoint and familiarizing ourselves 
with their requirements we may gain knowledge which 
will be of service to us as applied to our own practice. 
Particularly is this true as regards what we may learn 
concerning the proper methods of conserving our fuel 
resources. Europe’s fuel beds are not as extensive as 
ours and consequently Europeans are farther advanced 
in the application of methods for avoiding fuel waste. 
They know more about their coals and they check up 
the quality of the delivery product much closer than we. 


SHOULD INSPECT COAL FOR HOME AND ABROAD 


Obviously we should have some system of inspection 
whereby the smallest domestic consumer as well ‘as the 
big foreign buyer can at any time obtain reliable in- 
formation concerning the origin and quality of the coal 
he buys. It has been said before that such an inspec- 
tion system need not involve large expense. It. may 
now be added that it is immaterial through what agency 
it is carried out so long as it is effective. 

The question of whether it is better to reserve our 
fuel for use at home than to export it is another matter. 
So long as we do export coal we should put our best 
foot forward, establish the reputation of the American 
product, and, what is more important, learn what we 
may from our foreign customers as to what measures 
applicable to our conditions will provide for the con- 
servation and effective distribution of our coals. _ 





North America Third in Mountain Heights 


SiGe America ranks third among the continents 
in the heights of mountains. Asia has Mount 
Everest of the Himalayas, which stands 29,002 feet 
above sea level, and South America has Mount Acon- 
cagua, of the Andean system, which is 23,080. feet high. 
North America comes next with Mount McKinley, in 
Alaska, 20,300 feet according to the U. §. Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, and Africa is 
fourth, with Kibo Peak, 19,320 feet. Mont Blanc, 
Europe’s highest mountain, is 15,782 feet high, which 
is more than a thousand feet higher than any. mountain 
in the United States outside of Alaska. 


Three Methods of Abusing Coal-Cutting 
Machines That Your Men Should Avoid 


Putting a Jumper on One of the Shunt Coils, Making the 
Bits Like Miners’ Picks, and Distributing the Lugs Improp- 
erly—Are Your Men Thus Mishandling Your Cutters ? 


By N. D. LEVIN 


Columbus, Ohio 


ANY operators of mining machines are in the 
M habit of putting a jumper on one of the shunt 

coils in order to speed up the motor. This 
practice is one much favored in certain districts by 
breast machine runners. I know men who have run 
breast machines for many years and who admit that 
they have always used a jumper, and insist that it does 
no harm to the motor. ; 

When a jumper is put on the terminals of a shunt 
coil the current takes a short path through the jumper, 
and the coil is cut out so that no current flows through 
it. In consequence no magnetism is set up by the coil 
that -has a jumper on its terminals. On the other pole 
the shunt coil is setting up magnetism that pulls the 
armature sidewise toward the pole piece bearing the 
live coil. This pull is considerable—roughly speaking it 
is about a ton; it may be more or less, depending upon 
the size of the motor. 

In the accompanying illustration a breast-machine 
motor was. turned on edge, the end plates carrying the 
bearings were removed, the armature was laid loose in 
the bore with some paper underneath so as to make an 
air gap about the same on the top and bottom. A loco- 
motive bumper was hung on each end of the armature 
shaft, and a man placed on each bumper. When a 
jumper was placed on the lower shunt coil, the arma- 
ture instantly slammed up against the top pole piece, 
lifting the bumpers and the two men, to the great 
surprise of the latter, who wanted to bet that the 
armature would not move. As a matter of fact, if ten 
men could have been placed on the armature, is would 
have lifted thém all. 

It is evident that a motor having an armature run- 
ning at from 800 to 1,200 r.p.m. with such a great 
unbalanced side pull is being greatly abused. This 
one-sided pull springs the shaft, causing the hole in 
the armature sleeve to become enlarged, the shaft to 
break, bearings to wear out, the armature to rub on 
the pole pieces, with consequent tearing up of core and 
winding. Furthermore the unbalanced field causes 
sparking and consequent brush and commutator trouble. 

When one field coil is short-circuited by a jumper the 
total resistance of the shunt coils is, of course, cut down 
half; therefore the current through the remaining field 
coil is doubled. The wire in the coil is too small to 
carry this current safely. This causes the windings to 
heat and eventually burn out. 

The crude test above described is here recounted in 
the hope that some mine electrician who is having 
trouble with undercutter motors will make this same 
experiment in the presence of the machine runners. It 
may possibly bring them to realize what they are doing 
when they put a jumper on the terminals. If this will 
not have the desired effect, the field coils can in some 
motors be turned around so that the machine runner 


cannot readily get at the terminals, or it may be pos- 
sible to put some kind of protection over them so that 
any tampering with the machine by the runner may be 
detected. 


Bits Tuat Micut Pick put Cannot Cut 


Another abuse that coal-cutting machines are sub- 
jected to is that arising from poorly shaped bits. Today 
in most mines so-called “pick-point’” bits are used. The 
word pick-point is unfortunate, as many blacksmiths 
sharpen the bits as they would a miner’s pick. I have 
often thought that the reason they do this is that they 
have been told to make pick-point bits. 

A mining-machine bit is a cutting tool, but the 
miner’s pick is not. A pick enters the coal in a direc- 
tion lengthwise of the tool, while a mining machine bit 





Pole, . 
TESTING THE EFFECT OF PUTTING A JUMPER’ ACROSS 
TERMINALS OF A SHUNT COIL 


To prove that short-circuiting a shunt coil would cause the 
armature to be thrust up against its pole piece, two men tried to 
hold the armature down with the help of two locomotive bumpers. 
Their failure was convincing evidence to them of the impropriety 
A considerably heavier 
Ten men 
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of such a tampering with the coils. 
weight would have been lifted in the same manner. 
could not have resisted the lifting force. 
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engages the coal at a marked angle from its length. A 
mining machine bit must be provided with a cutting 
edge; its general shape is not highly important, but one 
thing should always be kept in mind, namely, that the 
rear side of the bit must be thinner than the front side. 
If not, the bit will rub instead of cut. 


PUT THE CHAIN LUGS IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


It is not unusual to find mining machines in which 
the motors are burning out and the various parts of 
the machine breaking because of chains’. being 
improperly assembled. The trouble ordinarily occurs 
in this way: When chain lugs have to be replaced 
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because of broken set screws or some other cause, care 
is not taken to put in the same kind of a lug that was 
taken out. Instead the first lug that happens to be handy 
is slipped into place. 

This will not do, because there are only a few lugs 
of each kind, and all are needed. If we consider that a 
shortwall machine has about forty bits altogether in its 
cutting chain and if there are seven positions, there are 
not more than five or six of each kind, and these should 
be distributed evenly along the chain. If not, the 
machine will be overloaded, causing breakage of the 
rope, burning out of motors and severe wear and tear on 
the mechanism in general. 


How a Direct-Current Motor “Motes” 


Armatures Revolve Because of a Difference in the Intensity of the Magnetic 
Flux Upon Opposite Sides of the Armature Conductors—The Characteris- 
tics of a Motor Determine the Purposes for Which It Should Be Used 


By H. H. STARTZMAN* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the little permanent magnet, made in the form 

of a horseshoe, has for small bits of iron or steel. 
This force of attraction is due to the fact that an area 
between its ends or pole tips is rendered magnetic, 
forming what is technically known as a “magnetic 
field.” The lines of force of which the field is com- 
posed are regarded as having a direction extending 
from the north pole to the south pole of the magnet. 

A loop of wire carrying a current may be substituted 
for the horseshoe magnet. It will exert the same at- 
traction for iron and steel, because a current produces 
a magnetic field about the conductor through which it 
flows. The lines of magnetic force in the field about 
a conductor travel in a direction depending on the 
direction of the current flowing in it. Looking along 
a conductor, if the current flows away from the ob- 
server the direction of the field produced is clockwise; 
if the current flows toward the observer, however, the 


“the ite is familiar with the attraction that 
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FIG. 1. CONDUCTOR MOVES TOWARD WEAKER FIELD 


A and B are the poles of a magnet and the “magnetic flux” is 
represented by the arrows as passing from the north pole (A) to 
the south pole (B). If a conductor (CD) carrying a current is 
placed in this magnetic field it will create a magnetic field around 
itself in such a way that it will reinforce the magnetic flux below 
the wire and oppose the magnetic flux above. The magnetic field 
below the wire will thus be greater than the field above it, and 
the wire will tend to move in the direction of the weaker field, 
as the arrow marked “Motion” shows. 





*Motor engineering department, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


field is in the opposite direction, or counter-clockwise. 

If a conductor is moved through a magnetic field, 
such, for instance, as that existing between the poles 
of a magnet, an electromotive force will be induced 
in it. The strength of the induced electromotive force 
is proportional to the rate at which the conductor 
travels or to the product of the speed at which the 
conductor is moved and the density of the magnetic 























FIG. 2. WHEN THE CONDUCTOR GIVES PLACE TO A LOOP 
The single conductor in Fig. 1 is replaced by a loop (CDE) with 
a segment commutator (d) and brushes (b.b.). The current goes 
in an opposite direction on opposite sides of the loop. Consequently 
one side strives to go up and the other side to go down, and 
rotation results along the axis (XX). When the loop has made 
a half turn: what has been the top half of the loop will be at the 
bottom and the brushes will have reversed the current of elec- 
tricity in the loop. For this reason while the current in the line 
outside the armature will still be in the same direction the current 
in the armature loops or coils will be reversed. We shall have a 
direct driving current therefore in the line, though the current 
will be reversed in the motor. 

field Deing cut. The direction of the electromotive 
force induced in the conductor can be determined by 
the application of Fleming’s “three-finger right-hand 
rule.” This states that if the thumb, the forefinger 
and. the middle finger of the right hand be placed 
at right angles to one another, the thumb pointed in 
the direction of motion of the conductor relative to 
the magnetic field and the forefinger in the direction 
of the lines of force, then the middle finger will point 
in the direction of the induced electromotive force. 

In Fig. 1 A and B are the poles of a magnet between 
which exists a magnetic field. Suppose now that a 
conductor, CD, carrying a current, and hence having 


a magnetic field about it, is placed in the magnetic 
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field between the poles, A and B. The direction of the 
lines of force about the wire and between A and B 
are as shown in the figure. The field around the 
conductor produced by the current flowing through it 
adds to’ the intensity of the field already existing be- 
tween the poles of the magnet below the conductor 
and opposes the existing field due to the magnet above 
the conductor. The resultant field is then denser below 
the conductor and weaker above it. As the lines of 
magnetic energy always tend to straighten out, a 
force is exerted on the conduction tending to move 
it in an upward direction, as shown. 


WHAT CAUSES COUNTER ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE 


As the conductor moves upward it will cut lines of 
Magnetic force and have induced within it an electro- 
motive force or voltage. By applying Fleming’s right- 
hand ruie the induced electromotive force is found to 
be in such a direction as to oppose the electromotive 
force sending the current through the conductor. Now 
it is obvious that it is not only the resistance but also 
this opposing or “counter electromotive force’ that 
limits the flow of current in a conductor being moved 





FIG. 3. SEVERAL LOOPS MAKE UP AN ARMATURE 


Many of these loops or, rathér, coils compactly bound together 
make an armature. At the point where the current will be of 
maximum turning effect it is delivered from _the line into the 
armature through the brushes. Thus each coil is energized and 
reacted upon in turn, and the rest of the armature revolves with it. 
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FIG. 4. ELECTRO MAGNETS IN MOTOR FRAME 


Instead of just two poles and two brushes, four main poles are 

quite frequently used with commutating poles between them which 

keep the magnetic flux from varying with the changing intensity 

of the armature field. The use of these commutating poles with 

windings in series with the armature and whose magnetic field 

is proportional to the armature current makes it unnecessary to 
shift the brushes. 
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FIG. 5. COMPLETE DIRECT-CURRENT MOTOR 


Note the brushes on the commutator. These take the current from 

the line in a constant direction and they pass it on to the coils} 

but since the coils are revolving the current flow within them is 

now in one direction, now in another, as the terminals are alter- 
nately presented to the brushes. 


through a magnetic field by a current flowing within 
it. A motor at rest has no counter electromotive force. 

A schematic diagram of a simple motor is shown in 
Fig. 2. The single conductor of Fig. 1 is replaced by 
a loop, CDE, connected to a source of current through 
the segment commutator, d, and the brushes, bb. As 
the current is flowing in opposite directions in the 
two sides of the loop, one side will move up and the 
other down. The result is that the loop will rotate 
about the axis, XX. The function of the commutator, 
d, and the brushes, bb, is to keep the flow of current 
always in the same direction as long as the conductor 
is cutting lines of magnetic force or flux in the same 
direction and to reverse the current as soon as the 
conductor starts to cut flux in the opposite direction. 

In this manner the force tending to rotate the coil 
about an axis is always kept in the same direction. 
The rotating element or “armature” of a commercial 
machine has a number of loops similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 2 wound in slots on the surface of a 
laminated steel cylinder, the ends or leads of all the 
loops being connected to commutator bars. Fig. 3 
shows the complete armature of a commercial ma- 
chine. ; 


BRUSHES ARE SET WHERE E,M.F. Is ZERO 


As stated above, the function of the commutator 
and brushes is to keep the flow of current in an arma- 
ture coil always in the same direction as long as the 
coil is cutting flux in ‘the same direction and to re- 
verse the current as soon as the coil starts to cut 
flux in the opposite direction. This process is called 
“commutation.” Since the direction of the flux relative 
to the coil reverses as the coil rotates so also must the 
induced electromotive force reverse its direction. This 
is the “neutral” point or the position on the com- 
mutator where the brushes must make contact if spark- 
ing is to be prevented. 
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When a current flows in the armature coils the 
armature becomes an electro-magnet. The magnetic 
field due to the current flowing around the armature 
distorts the main field and this in turn shifts the 
neutral position at which the brushes must be set if 
sparking is to be avoided. This shifting of the neutral 
point, which is proportional to the amount of current 
flowing around the armature, can be taken care of in 
either of two ways. 

In motors of old design the brushes were shifted 
as the armature current changed in order to keep them 
always on neutral. Motors of newer design are 
equipped with electro-magnets, known as ‘“‘commutat- 
ing poles,’ whose winding:is in series with the arma- 
ture winding, thus always producing a flux proportional 
to the armature current. The flux produced by the 
cammutating poles keeps the neutral position, and 
therefore the brush setting constant, regardless of 
the current flowing in the armature or its direction 
of rotation. 

The electro-magnets, used as field poles, the yoke, 
and the commutating poles mounted between the main 
poles, completely assembled, are shown in Fig. 4. Fig. 
5 is an illustration of a completely assembled motor 
of up-to-date design. 

There are four types of direct-current motors, dif- 
ferentiated by their characteristics and the connec- 
tions of the field or exciting circuits. These four types 
are the shunt, series, cumulative compound, and dif- 
ferential compound. The single field circuit of the 
shunt motor is connected across the line in parallel 
with the armature. The single field circuit of a series 
motor is connected across the line in series with the 
armature. 

The cumulative compound motor is a combination 
of the shunt and the series motors. It has two field 
circuits, one in parallel with the armature and one 
in series with it. The current flows in the same 
direction in both field windings and the intensity of 
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FIG. 6. SPEED-LOAD CHARACTERISTICS 


‘Note how the series motor with a 50-per cent load has almost 

200 per cent of rated speed while at 75 per cent of overload it is 

running at less than 50 per cent of the speed for which it was 

designed, whereas the shunt motor keeps steadily pounding along 

almost as speedily under heavy load as light load but using much 

current to get this result whenever the load is heavy, either from 
steady overloading or the need to get up speed. 
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the resultant field is the sum of the fields due to each 
winding. The differential compound motor has field 
windings similar to those of the cumulative compound 
motor, but the currents flow in opposite directions. 
The intensity of the resultant field is then the differ- 
ence between the fields produced by each winding. The 
differential compound motor is seldom used and nothing 
further concerning it will be said here. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the speed-load characteristics of 
the shunt, series and compound motors. For the sake 
of comparison all the three machines representing their 
respective types were chosen so as to have the same 
full-load speed and rating. The shunt motor is in- 
herently a constant-speed machine, the speed falling 
off only a few per cent between no-load and full-load. 
Service requiring practically constant speed, regardless 
of the frequency or magnitude of the changes in torque, 
such as the driving of line shafts, machine tools, grind- 
ers, drills, lathes, etc., are suitably accomplished by 
shunt motors. 

The series motor is well adapted to heavy starting 
duty, because for any torque greater than the full-load 
value it takes a smaller current from the line than 
either of the other two types. The speed of the series 
motor decreases rapidly with an increase of load and 
becomes dangerously high at light loads. For this 
latter reason a series motor should always be geared 
or directly connected to the, load it is to carry. In 
traction service the torque required to start and ac- 
celerate a car is much greater than that necessary to 
keep it moving. Series motors are, therefore, almost 
universally used in this country for railway work. 

The same characteristics that make the series motor 
well adapted for traction service also make it suitable 
for crane service. The motor is able to develop a large 
starting torque without taking an excessive current 
from the line; it also operates at a slow speed when 
the load to be lifted is heavy and runs at a high 
speed when the load is light. Both traction and crane 
motors are geared to their loads and moreover are 
always under the control of the operator, thus prac- 
tically eliminating the danger of their running away 
at light load. 

The compound motor is used where it is desirable to 
have a large starting torque without drawing ex- 
cessive current from the line, in addition to a com- 
paratively constant speed after the, running condition 
has been obtained. The driving of rolling mills, punch 
presses, express elevators, mine hoists and the like are 
services to which the compound motor is applied. 

Consider the requirements of an express elevator. 
The car must be rapidly accelerated from a standstill, 
so that a large starting torque is required. After the 
car has moved through approximately 20 ft. its velocity 
has reached about 500 ft. per minute, and must be 
kept constant at this value. In other words, during 
the starting and accelerating period the characteristics 
of a series motor are desirable, yet after acceleration 
the characteristics of a shunt motor are needed. 

In some applications where a frequent peak load far 
in excess of the average load must be carried for short 
intervals, such as in shear and punch-press drives, a 
flywheel is placed between the motor and the load to. 
take the peak load off the motor. As the load comes 
on, the motor slows down .and the flywheel gives up 
some of its energy. As the load decreases, the motor 
tends to increase its speed, giving up energy to the 
flywheel. 
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Coal and Water in the United States 
Compared as Sources of Power 


The West Has Greater Undeveloped Reserves, but the East 
Has Ample Supplies — Both Kinds of Power Are Used Near 
Source — Liquid Fuel Not Likely To Be Important Factor 


By R. S. MCBRIDE 
Washington, D. C. 


greater than the problem of fuel and power sup- 
ply. Energy from water power or fuel is essential 
to every industrial operation, and for our domestic 
comfort and safety these energy resources are just as 
important. It is of greatest concern, therefore, to 


| NUNDAMENTALLY today we have no problem 





determine where the sources are and what is their 
relation to the present demand. 
We all know that bituminous coal is the basic fuel 


supply. It forms 80 per cent of the solid fuel used 
and its importance is continually increasing. It is 
safe to assume, therefore, that in general our problem 
in the future is to be a bituminous coal problem since 
the domestic demand will practically always absorb the 
bulk of the anthracite produced. The liquid fuel market 
will not be an appreciable factor in our industrial 
affairs either, for the supplies are far less than de- 
mand for uses other than industrial fuel. Similarly 
our natural gas resources are nearing exhaustion, and 
are no longer, therefore, an important factor in the 
energy field. 

Coal is one of the lowest grade classes of freight 
which our transportation systems handle. Since it is 
impracticable to haul coal long distances the location 
of the source in relation to the point of utility is of 
greatest importance. In the accompanying diagrams, 
prepared by Mr. E. C. Merrill, chief engineer of the 
Forest Service, an effort has been made to bring 
out in a convenient form the relation between the 


source of supply and the point of use of bituminous 
coal, and in contrast with these to show the water- 
power possibilities of the country and the correspond- 
ing present demand for all classes of power: 

The distribution of the coal reserves is the best 
evidence of what necessarily will be our resource for 





HIG. i, 


Water Power 


Resources 
The black areas repre- 
sent proportional 


of the estimated total of 
54,000,000 hp. The Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states have the 
largest share, with the 
Atlantic Coast second. 


parts | 


extended periods of the future. The data in Table 
I, from M. R. Campbell, of the Geological Survey, give 
us a reliable and valuable guide in this particular. For 
convenience the states have been grouped in this table 
by districts corresponding to the census classifications. 

The reserves of coal in billions of tons and the 
percentage of the total which it is estimated exists 
are shown for each district. Assuming the present 
rate of consumption to continue we find a surprising 
range in the number of centuries of life of each 
coal field. Reserves in Pennsylvania are adequate only 


for a period of six centuries at the present rate of 


production, whereas in the mountain territory of the 
West 330 centuries would be required at the present 
rate of production for complete exhaustion of these 
resources. . 

Naturally these figures are only approximate at best, 
but they afford a significant fact in respect to the 
ultimate location of our energy reserves. Especially 
is it interesting to compare these figures with the 
distribution of water-power resources, the other prin- 
cipal future source of our energy. Fiy. 1, showing the 
distribution of water-power resources, shows that these 
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also lie principally in the West. However, we do not 
venture any prophecy that this means that the West 
is to dominate industrially in the immediate future, 
for a period of centuries is involved here, not a 
period of a few years, The present rate of production 
of coal in each of the States is shown in Table 2. 

It is to be expected that most of the -fuel would 
be used near the principal industrial centers. For ex- 
ample, we find that 11.6 per cent of all the coal produced 
in the country is used in Illinois; that 5.4 per cent is 
used in New York, and that 5 per cent is used in 
New England. 

The contrast between the distribution of hydraulic 
resources and primary power installed is shown by 
Fig. 8. In this case we see that the demand is quite 
predominantly in the northeastern part of the country, 
whereas the mountain and Western states include the 
principal hydraulic resources. A somewhat similar con- 
trast would be found if we were to compare the pres- 
ent current use and reserves of coal. Therefore power 
and coal are not, as some have claimed, supplementary 
throughout the country, with coal available in the East 
and power available in the West. The fact is quite 
the contrary, for the West includes the large majority 
of the resources of both coal and water power. Fortu- 
nately this is not a matter for immediate concern, as 
the reserves in the Eastern districts are ample for 
some centuries to come. 

Coal is such.a low-grade commodity that we do not 
transport it great distances. If we group the states in 
various parts of the country and add up the produc- 
tion of coal within these districts and the estimated 
consumption of coal for the same territory, we find 
the result shown in Table 2. Here the states have been 
grouped in the same manner as in the Table 1, showing 
the coal reserves. In almost every case we find that 
the total production is of about the same magnitude 
as the estimated consumption. In other words, taking 
a group of states together we can expect that within 
their borders they produce about enough solid fuel 
to supply their own needs. 

Of course, there is considerable traffic in fuel across 
these arbitrary boundaries, but the general conclusion 
holds that coal does not move long distances from its 
source to the point of use. 
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TABLE I. BITUMINOUS COAL RESERVES OF THE 


UNITED STATES 





(Data from Marius R. Campbell, U. S. Geological Survey, as reported ,to 
International Geological Congress, Toronto, 1912.) 

















Reserves 
Billions Per Cent Life at Present 
; of fe) Rate of Use 
Section of U. S. Tons Total (Centuries) 
Noevwpreng lands s.5)2)cnct iso ieie hoe rare None 0 0 
MEYASRE A ONG ADS cacsieces Sere ea ee 102.2 5 6 
SOME A TIATIEIC Ws yc a’ na sare eaten eee 166.3 ies 15 
INORG UA TIAN CIC Nc Enicc'cc 1 cuttin amen S270 15 20 
POTD C OTUUE A ccc frei p> thw con Masons 196.5 9 30 
Northwestern (44 .)...:62seleohue sane 129.9 6 60 
Souuniwesterwy....-.. cuca eee 58.5 3 6 
WEOMMERIT kare tackle v Noe ane oe 1,178.5 52 330 
DVT ORS boii: cr satmisie cictehs oe Sei 58.9 3 140 
BIOTA Ae, ac, S cue-alc aoxstene et 2,217.9 100 40 
TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF BITUMINOUS COAL BY DISTRICTS 


(Data from Geological Survey. Consumption estimated on assumption (1) of 
total use equal to total production and (2) of total use, including railroads and 
bunker fuel in same proportion as use for other purposes besides railway and 


er.) 
Production (1918) Estimated Consumption 


Millions Per Cent Millions Per Cent 
: of of of of 
Section of United States Net Tons Total Net Tons Total 
Newslitigland icc cn cn eierniiere 0 0 28.9 5.0 
PYeWE UN «Jl cis crs tho’ ots eee OD: 30.9 168.9 29.1 
SouphtAtiantic. .. 0c...) aed O47 18.0 46.4 8.0 
Northi@entrals 3. 3.5.05 a2 167.3 28.9 197.9 34.2 
South Central Ac 33050 ase 57.6 10.0 B75) 6.5 
Northwesterns...... 0-05.40 2222 3.8 59.8 10.3 
Soutnwesterns 2. .42. 2.04018 2258) 1.6 11.1 19 
Mowotaingy <0 2s. o 0c ee 35.4 6.1 23.7 4.1 
Waesti@onst ars: & .cse «tue 4.1 0.7 4.9 0.9 
HO URIS eins 2c ce lc cle verde 579.1 100.0 579.1 100.0 








It is impracticable to make any general interpreta- 
tion of such figures as these. They are a splendid 
guide in general matters, but in detail they cannot 
be pressed too far, especially in the case of the esti- 
mates as to resources, for no such figures can be exactly 
correct. It is important, however, to bear such gen- 
eral facts as these in mind when considering long- 
period development of industrial activities. — 

The development of water power under the legisla- 
tion recently passed by the Congress may have some in- 
fluence on the power market and it is not at all unlikely 
that in a few years the super-power project will assume 
definite proportions and be a factor in the northeastern 
section of the country. Even in this large enterprise, 
now only in the making, water power is not expected to 
play an important part. 












FIG. 2 


Hydraulic Resources 
and Primary 
Power 


The dotted areas repre- 
sent proportional parts of 
the total hydraulic re- 
sources and the _ solid 
areas proportional parts 
of the developed primary 
power except railroad 
locomotives. 
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Costs of Coal Production During April Issued 


Federal Trade Commission Report Indicates General Areas Maintained 
Relative Positions in Margin Return—Eastern Adjacent Region Obtained 
Higher Margin Than in 1918—-April Output Below Average for First Quarter 


O THE spot buyer of bituminous coal the costs 
of producing coal are not as interesting today as 
market prices. Detailed statistics of costs of 
production and of sales realizations from representative 
producers of bituminous coal for April, 1920, as recently 
compiled and published by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, are of value, however, in showing what is transpir- 


The summaries published are (1) the cost of labor, 
(2) the cost of supplies, and (3) the general expense 
(or overhead) involved in mining the coal, bringing 
it to the surface, preparing it for market, and placing 
it on railroad cars for shipment. The total of these 
three costs is (4) the f.o.b. mine cost shown by the 
commission. 








TABLE I. APRIL, 1920, SALES REALIZATION AND REPORTED COSTS OF 812 OPERATORS AND THE YEAR 1918 
SALES REALIZATION AND REVISED COSTS OF 2,482 OPERATORS; BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 























April, 1920 Year, 1918 
—— Reported Costs per Ton —\ Revised Costs per Ton 
| 

; Be - & B gy ty : 8 

5 Se M = i ‘, 58 se oa ts 

6 $8 # as ° 8, 2, at 2 Si 5 g 

‘sn mo he s Fe 2 an r) & = 2 te = Fs A & g 
: Soon ee. ae Ooo ee OMG mT Soto ine ee aga Sa) | Bo 
General Competitive Regions 7S ae 4 a Oil = ape Zi ne 4 a om a Pian 
Central Competitive ‘‘Interstate’’ (2) 260 $3.02 $1.90 $0.29 $0.35 $2.54 $0.48 765 $2.45 $1.39 $0.25 $0.26 $1.90 $0.55 
Eastern Adjacent (3).......6....5.. 228 3.51 1.94. .29 .42 2.65 . 86 966 2.81 1.45 .28 32 2.05 .76 
Western Adjacent (4).............. 45 2.92 2.03 30 soil 2.64 . 28 138 2275 1.75 .26 . 26 2.27 48 
Southern Appalachian (5)........... 111 3.44 2.24 .39 46 3.09 .35 288 2.81 1.61 .29 36 2.26 .55 
Southwestern ‘‘Interstate”’ (6)....... 99 3.68 2.67 235 153 399 ale 171 Se13 2315 25 34 2.74 39 

Rocky Mountain (7)...<............ 68 3.19 2.11 .30 41 2.82 437 154 2.73 1.63 .26 30 2.19 54. 

BNL LAhese.. .tebise nal et se Skins 812 $3.26 $2.04 $0.31 $0.41 $2.76 $0.50 2,482 $2.65 $1.49 $0.26 $0.29 $2.04 $0.61 


(1) “Margin” is not the same ag profit. 


(2) Includes all of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the Southwest District*of Pennsylvania. 
(3) Includes all of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and the Central District of Pennsylvania. 


(4) Includes all of Michigan, Iowa, and District No. 1 of Kentucky. 


(5) Includes all of Alabama, Tennessee, and Districts Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of Kentucky. 


(6) Includes all of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


(7) Includes all of Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and’ Washington. 








ing in the industry and to what extent the high prices 
charged for fuel coal influence the average dollars per 
ton realized by the coal operator. For the month of April 
812 coal operators, with a total production of 8,824,154 
net tons of commercial coal—that is, coal sold—reported 
to the Federal Trade Commission. The production of 
this group of voluntary reporters was about one-fourth 
of the total output in the United States, as estimated 
by the Geological Survey. 


These cost figures do not include selling expenses, 
interest on borrowed capital, or allowance for income 
and excess profits taxes. The difference between the 
sales realization and the f.o.b. mine cost per ton is the 
“margin.” Not all of the margin is profit. In order 
to arrive at the amount available for income and excess 
profits taxes, dividends or surplus, there must be de- 
ducted certain items, such as selling expenses and 
interest on borrowed capital, and there must be added 








TABLE II. SALES REALIZATION AND REPORTED COST PER TON FOR 590 IDENTICAL OPERATORS, 
BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 














Year 1918—————— First Quarter, 1920 ——_—_———April, 1920 -——________ 
t 4 B 3 ! 3 2 = 1 
wy Oo = Oo 
! ) 3 5 S 8S a Ra 0 = 2 8 
Be ape 2 o 2 I aez2 20> g Ne 20> 
ciao eA A | ona ¥ 5 3 88 8 4 A Sats $a 
2 a §& 85 2 g “Aces 0 aks nee amas =O Asze 
S Td iS} 5 Ss 2 He} 23 +£9,9 3 = Ho} Hom #HgIO 
a2 +62 $s a) ay 2 ze : 82S oss ran 5 : ag§ s3s-— 
Oo &s Sots en 3 aoe: - BER ABS 3 8 2 SOO en 8 ag 
eee ec Ce 2k gies ocer tata 2 OG! S| Chee Thee 
oO ° oO 57 ~ Dev oO 
3 a2 = § £ a ar ar 3 a Baga 8 4 = iI 2bE afog 
Grneesl Competitive Sa ane S Pieeaeac:, 6S 2 eoemecsa ea pee) 8 Be BSS BT EE 
enera. ompetitiv = eo = GAD le = ay 
Regions OA ae a 3 a oh a* va Pe = 4 fee kes Aj a cS = ichalal 5 At 
Central Competitive 
“Tnterstate”’. ..... 177 3,269,634 $2.41 $1.88 $0.53 $0.03 2,942,147 $2.47 $2.13 $0.34 $0.22 12% —10% 2,153,347 $3.02 $2.53 $0.49 $0.62 32% —34% 
Eastern Adjacent.... 172 2,309,222 2.68 1.93 of5 2 123119;563 228) eee .49 .28 14 — 8 1,912,853 3.48. 2.63 .85 59 29 —I7 
Western Adjacent... 39 584,486 2.53 2.01 OL .03 548,095 2.68 2.31 coy) .27 13 — 6 486,837 2.91 2.65 .26 -61 30 —I7 
Southern Appalachian 69 898,259 2.71 2.19 5z $05. 843,517 3.01 92867, 334 e4519 — 6 798,692 3.54 2.94 60 .70 31 —II 
thwestern ‘‘Inter- : 
Spies 4 ie 76 540,116 3.03 2.63 -40 207. 507;776 3.4 30 6.4115 — 6 381,406 3.63 3.44 SA .74 27 —29 
Rocky Mountain..... 57 1,843,070 2.60 2.12 .48 .04 1,844,342 2.97 2.47 -50 3114 +00 1,501,421 3.37 2.81 .56 .65 30 —I19 
United States..... 590 9,444,787 $2.58 $2.02 $0.56 $0.05 8,805,440 $2.78 $2.36 $0.42 $0.29 14% — 7 7,234,556 $3.30 $2.71 $0.59 $0.64 31 —23 


(1) ‘‘Margin” is not the same as profit. 
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TABLE III. 


SALES REALIZATION AND REPORTED F. O. B. MINE COST FOR 767 IDENTICAL OPERATORS, 


BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 
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(1) ‘“‘Margin”’ is not the same as profit. 


certain items, such as income from outside investments. 

The 812 operators reporting for April, with a pro- 
duction of about 8,800,000 tons, had an average cost of 
$2.76, realized $3.26, and had a margin of 50c. per ton. 
For the year 1918 the records of the Federal Trade 
Commission show costs for 2,482 operators, with an 
average monthly output that year of 41,451,000 tons, 
of $2.04 realization of $2.65 and an average margin of 
6lc. These figures are summarized in Table I. 

Comparison by districts of the April, 1920, figures 
‘with those for 1917 shows that each general area main- 
tained the same relative position as regards the size of 
its margin. The highest margin was obtained in what 
ig designated the Eastern adjacent region—86c. in April, 
1920, against 76c. in 1918. It is worthy of note that 
among the six large regions into which the commission 
subdivides the statistics this region alone reported a 
larger average realization in April, 1920, than in the 
year 1918. In fact, almost without exception each of 
the subdistricts in this region, which comprises Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia and central Pennsylvania, 
recorded larger margins in April of this year than in 
the year 1918. 

For instance, in West Virginia seven producers in the 
Pocahontas field reported an average margin of $1.11 
per ton in April, compared with 82c. in 1918; eight 
operators in the Logan field, $1.62 in April and 92c. in 
1918; eighteen operators in the New River field, 94c. in 
April and 72c. in 1918; and in the Fairmont district 
twelve operators reported an average margin of $1.12 
in April, compared with 68c. reported by seventy-four 
operators in 1918. 

In Central Pennsylvania 1383 operators reported an 
average margin of 83c., 1c. lower than reported by 425 
operators in 1918. It is significant that it was in this 


region that the pinch of the coal shortage this year was 
first felt and that here bidding for coal has reached the ~ 
highest pitch. The export market influenced the price 
at which coal from all the districts in this region was 
sold in April. 

Strictly comparable statistics of costs and sales 
realizations for 590 operators for April and the first 
quarter of 1920, and for 1918, are given in Table II. 
These 590 operators produced an average of 9,445,000 
tons of coal per month in 1918, 8,805,000 tons per month 
the first quarater of 1920 and 7,235,000 tons in April. 

As compared with the year 1918, the average sales 
realization of the 590 identical operators in Table II was 
20c. -higher in the first quarter of 1920 and 72c. higher 
in April, 1920. Their average reported cost, however, 
was 29c. higher in the first quarter and 64c. higher in 
April. As a result their average margin, which was 
56c. per ton (on the basis of reported costs it was 5lc. 
per ton) in 1918, fell (on the basis of reported costs) 
to 42c. in the first quarter of 1920, but went up to 59c. 
in April. 

The average increased reported f.o.b. mine cost for the 
first quarter of 1920 was 14 per cent over that for the 
year 1918, and for April, 1920, was 81 per cent over 
1918. This 14-per cent increase of total cost in the 
first quarter of 1920 is attributable chiefly to the higher 
wage scale put into effect in November, 1919, as a result 
of the Fuel Administrator’s recommendation of 14-per 
cent increase in the wage of mining labor. The 31l-per 
cent increase in total costs in April, 1920, is chiefly 
attributable to two causes: (1) The subsequent wage 
award of approximately 27 per cent by the U. S. 
Bituminous Coal Commission effective April 1, 1920 
(which included the previous 14-per cent increase), and 
(2) the decrease of 23 per cent in the production for. 
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April, 1920, as compared with the average monthly pro- 
duction of 1918. Cost of supplies and general expense 
increased considerably over the corresponding items for 
1918, but these increases formed only a minor part of 
to total increase in cost. 

The relative change in the situation between April, 
1920, and the first quarter of 1920 is shown in Table IIT 
where figures for 767 indentical operators are given. 
This table also shows the decrease in output per work- 
ing day in April as compared with the first quarter. 
The average production per day worked, for the 767 
operators, was 565,658 tons in the first quarter and 
515,258 tons in April, a decrease for April of 9 per cent 
from the average production per working day of the 
first three months of the year. 

The increase of 36c. per ton in the average reported 
f.o.b. mine cost of the 767 operators, together with the 
increase of 53c. per ton in their average sales realization, 
resujted in a 17c. increase in their margin for April 
1920, as compared with the period January-March, 1920, 
inclusive. 

The average number of days worked in April was only 
16; in January-March the average working time was 
not quite 18 days per month. The average decrease in 
output per working day in April as compared with the 
first three months was 9 per cent. The increase of 36c. 
per ton, or 15 per cent in total reported cost, in April 
was chiefly due to (1) the additional wage increase effec- 
tive April 1, and (2) the decrease in production from an 
average of 9,993,276 tons per month in the first quarter 
to 8,244,096 tons in April, a decline of 174 per cent. 

In order to throw a light on the effect which a change 
in the production tonnage has in bringing about a 
change in costs, the tabulation for the 590 identical 
operators shown in Table II has been made and is given 
in Table IV. Taking their average monthly production 
during 1918 as a base, they have been grouped accord- 
ing to the relative decrease or increase in their pro- 
duction for the first quarter of 1920 and for April, 1920. 
and their total f.o.b. mine cost increases or decreases 
are thus shown in relation to change in production. A 
14 per cent increase over the wage scale in effect 
throughout 1918 was made in November, 1919, and was 
in general effect during the first quarter shown in Table 
IV. The 27-per cent increase awarded by the U. S. 
Bituminous Coal Commission (which included the 14 
per cent increase) went into effect April 1, 1920. 

In the first quarter, 1920, Table IV shows that costs 
increased roughly proportional to the extent of changes 
in tonnage. The same holds true for April. In the first 
quarter of 1920 the increased cost attributable to the 
14-per cent wage advance of November, 1919, is most 
nearly measured by the figures for the group of 
operators whose production tonnage changed least, 
namely 5 per cent or less (the group of “Decrease 0-5” 
and “Increase 0-5’). This group had an average decline 
of only 2 per cent in production and had an increase in 
total f.o.b. mine cost (labor, supplies, and general 
expense) of 29c. per ton, or 13 per cent on such total 
cost in 1918. In April the increase for the correspond- 
ing group of 61 operators is the nearest available 
measure of the 27-per cent wage increase. This group 
had an increase in total f.o.b. mine cost (labor, supplies 
and general expense) of 47c. per ton, or 22 per cent more 
than its total cost in 1918. In both cases increase in 
labor cost is by far the most important item, though 
increases in cost of supplies and in general expense 
also had some effect. The two groups referred to in 
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this paragraph are believed to be representative of the 
industry though not co-extensive with number of pro- 
ducers or the total production. 


Japanese Study Vegetal Source of Coal 


HOZO IWASAKI has made what he terms “A 

Fundamental Study of Japanese Coal,” similar to 
that made by Dr. Reinhardt Theissen of United States 
coals. In Vol. 1 No. 2 of the “Technology Reports 
of the Téhuku Imperial University’”* an article on the 
above subject appears with eight full page plates and 
about thirty-five pages of text. 

Iwasaki made several thin sections of lignites, bitu- 
minous coals, semi-anthracites and anthracites, using 
the X-ray on the two latter types, as the hard coal 
is opaque to light in slides of such minimum thickness 


‘as Iwasaki was able to develop. He describes his work 


in preparation of the specimens as follows: ‘Pieces 
of coal are first ground on a steel plate with fine garnet 
sand. When the pieces become nearly 2 m.m. thick 
they are hardened by melted: Canada balsam and then 
fixed to a glass slide until.they are as thin as possible. 

“They are next carefully polished with the wet leaves 
of the scouring rush (Equisetum hyemale, L) and 
finally with those of the Aphanante aspera (Thumb) 
Planch, by the usual method of the Japanese gem- 
grinder. During this treatment the grinder now and 
then places them on a window pane and looks through 
them to see if they are strong enough for further 
polishing. In this way the thin sections of coal are 
prepared. 

“Such thin sections are translucent when a strong 
solar ray or an electric light is used, except in the 
case of anthracite and semi-anthracite. If, however, 
we use the sunlight directly, the sections are some- 
times damaged by the heat that accompanies the light. 
But the use of the tungsten lamp obviates that diffi- 
culty. When these preparations have been made, many 
kinds of Japanese coal transmit the red or yellow ray 
through their thin sections, and the internal structure 
may be seen quite distinctly by the observer.” 

Speaking of resin in coal bodies he says: “Resin is 
most visible when it exists in lignite as fairly large 
grains, and as coalification advances these. grains 
gradually become fewer in number and of smaller size. 
It is supposed that the quantity of the resin grains 
was larger at the beginning of the advanced stage 
of the coal but that they were melted and disseminated: 
throughout the fundamental matter pee the develop- 
ment of coalification.” 


*7% x 103, paper boards; 


Maruzen Co., Ltd., Tokio and Sendai, 
Japan 


Shipping Board Blames Priority Orders for 
Slump in Charter Market 


HE U.S. Shipping Board is not particularly pleased 

with the New England and Northwest orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. These orders 
are being blamed for the drop in the charter market. 
The service orders, it is pointed out, served notice on 
the world that exports of American coal were to be 
curtailed rather than expanded. Thus a great deal of 
tonnage either in the coal trade or contemplating enter- 
ing it, suddenly became available for other purposes. 
The sudden large increase in available bottoms naturally 
had an influence on the charter markets. 
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Three-Way Latch Switch in a Mine 


ITHOUT denying the fact that it is quite unusual 
to find a three-way latch switch in a mine, still 
I can hardly agree with the remark that such a switch 
is “impracticable,” as stated in the reply to the inquiry 
of a Kentucky mine superintendent, Coal Age, June 24, 
p. 1819. Kindly permit me, therefore, to submit a 
sketch of a three-way, latch switch that has been in 
use for a number of years at our mine and which I 
consider both useful and practicable. 
The switch to which I refer is laid at a kickback 
dump on our tipple. We are operating here two mines 
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FIG. 1. A SINGLE-THROW, THREE-LATCH SWITCH 


and the loaded cars from the two openings reach the 
dump over a single track and, after passing through 
the latches, return from the kickback to their respec- 
tive empty tracks, on either side of the main loaded 
track, where the trips are made up to be hauled into 
their respective mines, 

As will appear from a study of Fig. 1, this is a com- 
bination switch in which the four latches are connected 














Switch StarrdT - 


FIG. 2. THE SAME SWITCH WITHOUT THE SPRINGS 
in pairs, the two inner latches being held apart by a 
strong compression spring, which holds them tightly 
against the two outer latches. The latter are connected 
together by a strong extension spring, which prevents 
more than one of these latches from being in contact 
with the follower rails of the switch at any one time. 

It will be observed that these combined latches can 
be thrown to one side or to the other by the single- 
throw switchstand, which operates a bar attached to 
the two outer latches. The entire system moves to 
and fro as a unit and, the latches being connected by 
the two springs mentioned, the cars from the dump pass 
through them readily without disturbing the position of 
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the switch, which is set for the desired return empty 
track. This arrangement has given good satisfaction 
from the time it was first installed on the tipple. 
Fig. 2 shows how the four latches can be coupled 
up so as to be operated by a form of double lever. In 
this case, no springs are used, but each outer latch is 
connected by a solid bar with the opposite inner latch. 
The two levers should be placed just far enough apart, 
say 3 in., to permit both levers to be thrown simul- 
taneously with one hand, or a single lever moved without 
chafing’ the hand. I gladly submit this arrangement to 
the readers of Coal Age, believing that it will be helpful 
to many who are operating under conditions requiring 
a three-throw switch either in the mine or on the tipple. 
Pikeville, Ky. W. T. GRIFFITH. 


Contract Mining, the Company, the Miner 


and the Union 


EGARDING .the contract system of mining coal, 

the letter of “S. W. F.,” Coal Age, July 22, p. 
176, recalls my own experiences in this line, while I 
was in charge of some Alabama operations several 
years ago. 

We had a number of slope openings in an extremely 
faulted field, the faults running approximately with the 
dip of the coal so that the headings driven off a slope, 
as a general rule, would run into a fault too large to 
drive through, say at a thousand feet or more from 
the slope. In such a case our method was to rob 
back from the fault, after the rooms were driven. 
This required fast work in a necessarily restricted area 
and limited the number of men engaged on a heading 
to about fcur. e 


CONTRACT LABOR REDUCES COST 


It was at a time when coal costs had to be figured 
pretty close so that, in addition to the necessity from 
a mining standpoint of pushing this work speedily, it 
was also imperative that enough coal be mined each 
day to keep a driver and mule busy. If one or two 
miners working on a heading laid off a day it is easy 
to understand how it affected the cost of the coal 
coming: from that heading, to say nothing of the 
increased hazard of losing coal adjacent to the gob. 

As a remedy for this state of affairs I started the 
contract system. My plan was to draw up a written 
contract with three or four good miners, obligating 
them to deliver the codl to the slope siding, at a 
certain price per ton. They had to hire their own 
driver, be responsible for loss of rails, cars, or other 
equipment, clean up any falls on the heading, and be 
responsible for the proper recovery of the coal and 
the safety both of themselves and their men. The 
contract price was arranged by adding to the mining 
and loading price, per ton, the expense of the driver 
and other day labor, per ton, based on the average 
performance with a full crew, on non-contract work. 
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A miner was subject to the forfeiture of his interest 
in the contract if he laid off without sufficient cause, 
and he was also restrained from laying off by his sense 
of duty to his fellow contractors. We found this plan 
worked very satisfactorily and extended it whereever 
possible. The type of men we had seemed to enjoy the 


distinction of being contractors and acting as their. 


own bosses, and as time went on contracts were in 
demand. We got more coal at a less cost, and the 
miners made more money so that both sides were bene- 
fitted. 

We then went further and contracted small acreages 
of coal to a group of three or four contractors, the 
company furnishing the equipment, and the contractors 
installing it, erecting the tipple, etc., under the general 
supervision of the company’s superintendent. The 
company handled the payroll, the time being turned 
in by the contractors; and the contractors were paid, 
each month, so much per ton for all.coal loaded on 
cars at the mine, after deducting any charges for 
labor and supplies paid by the company. 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE CONTRACT SYSTEM 


In a contract of this kind one of the contractors 
- preferably held a mine foremen’s certificate. In the 
early development stages, the contractors would of 
course go into debt to the company; but, as the con- 
tractors labored themselves in opening the mine, the 
company was protected against loss by the amount 
of their labor, in addition to the labor of their men, 
the results of this combined labor reverting to the 
company in case the contract was forfeited. 

This letter could be much extended by going into 
details and giving specimen contracts; but I hesitate, 
not being sure that it would be of any value. Mines, 
the country over, are now nearly all unionized. . What 
has the union to say as to one of its members doing 
something a little out of the ordinary, becoming a 
little boss of ‘his own, working a little harder and 
earning more money? . Does it sanction or permit such 
work? In every section we have many fine red-blooded 
Americans among our miners, men who are capable 
of handling contract work; and it would seem a shame 
to restrict them in their opportunities. Perhaps some 
of these who hold union cards will read this and, if so, 
a hope they will write to Coal Age, giving their views on 
the subject. ; M. L. O’NEALE. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 





What Do Our Mine Workers Want? 


ANY of us who have been longer in the mining 

game can hardly fail to see the lost motion, lack of 
pep, mingled with a disposition to find fault and sim- 
ilar evidences of unrest that should impress everyone 
with the need of sticking close to the job to which 
he has been long accustomed. 
_ Turning over in his mind the situation that has 
developed and that now prevails quite generally in the 
coal-mining industry, one cannot but ask, What is the 
matter with our mine workers? The mystery grows with 
the thought that the present wage scale was never even 
dreamed of in former times. The theory of the trade 
unionist that high wages increase efficiency and create 
contentment among workers is shot to pieces. The 
sequel shows that the only just compensation is one 
based on what a man does to earn his pay. 
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By way of inquiring into the cause of the present 
unrest of labor, let us consider, for a moment, the case 
of a driver or other company man working in the mine. 
He starts at the usual hour for work. Proceeding with 
leisure, he rolls a cigarette, when the regulations of the 
mine do not prevent his so doing, and appears in no 
immediate hurry to take up his duties and enter on the 
activities of the day. Perhaps, at intervals of thirty 
minutes or between trips, he goes through the same per- 
formance, in spite of the fact that the men inside are 
waiting for cars, and his delay means both dollars-and- 
cents to them and loss to his employer. Such a condi- 
tion is worthy of serious consideration on the part of 
every honest worker who is desirous of doing his share 
to improve the present situation in mining. 


DAYMEN REFUSE TO PERFORM OTHER THAN THEIR 
ACCUSTOMED DUTIES 


During a car shortage, a month or so ago, the super- 
intendent of a certain coal mine in this state gave his 
foreman orders to keep the daymen on a full shit: 
provided they could be put to work at anything that 
had to be done. It happened a day or so later that 
they had a five-hour car supply at the mine. To com- 
plete the shift for the daymen, a driver was asked to 
handle rock required for track ballast. Muttering that 
the company was short of men, he refused to comply 
with the request and went home. Others followed his 
example with the result that the next morning the men 
went on strike, after learning that they were not 
eredited with a full shift for the previous day. 

As another instance of the change that has taken 


place in working conditions, in respect to mine labor, 


let me cite a mine in Alabama that, prior to the war, 
had an output of 500 tons per day, which one man had 
always handled without difficulty. Today, the output 
of that mine is reduced to 200 tons per day, yet, two 
men are now required to handle the cars on the track. 
Is it any wonder that the public, who have to pay more 
for their coal than they did before the war, protest 
loudly against the present attitude of labor. 


AGITATORS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE SCARCITY OF 
LABOR TO STIR UP TROUBLE 


In answer to the question as to the cause for these 
conditions, it can be stated that there are several causes 
tending to produce this attitude of labor. In the first 
place, irresponsible agitators have led the men to believe 
that they are rolling up enormous profits for their 
employers. Again, the scarcity of labor during the war 
period led to a laxity of discipline in the mine, because 
of the desire of mine officials to hold their men. This 
put a premium on inefficiency in every department of 
mine work. For example, I asked the driver referred 
to previously how he could expect a full shift for five 
hours’ work. His reply was that he would want a full 
shift if he made but a single trip in the mine. 

It goes without saying that the average mine laborer, 
both miner and daymen, has lost his sense of justice. 
This is not true of all mine workers; but we need an 
awakening of the good old American honesty that pre- 
vailed in the mines in the earlier days when men were 
anxious to give a day’s work for a day’s pay. No one 
would refuse the miner good pay for his work; but he 
should show his appreciation of the present conditions 
and make good by trying to help in every way possible. 

Altoona, Ala. N: Dt 
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Natural Advantages the Chief Factor in 
American Coal Mining 


ITH the kind permission of Coal Age, I desire 

to offer a few comments on the criticism offered 
by George S. Rice, in his article entitled “Why do 
American Mine Workers Produce More Coal than 
British?” Coal Age, April 15, p. 762. The articie 
enlarges on and criticizes one that recently appeared in 
a British journal and which explained several points 
of advantage in American mining over the conditions 
that prevailed in the mining of coal in Great Britain. 
In reading the article of Mr. Rice, it occurred to me 
that there were good reasons why one might differ with 
him in respect to the conclusion he has reached regard- 
ing the real causes of a larger production of coal, per 
man, in America, than in Great Britain. Allow me 
to mention a few of these reasons: 

Exception is first taken by Mr. Rice to the claim in 
the British article that American mining, being vet 
in its early stages of development, presents less dith- 
culties than are met in British coal mines. The state- 
ment of Mr. Rice that: “Where these advantages exist 
they will persist regardless of the time during which 
mining continues,” leads the “man from Missouri” to 
inquire as to the significance of this remark. Allowing 
that natural advantages do exist in American mining, 
and claiming that they will continue to persist is an 
argument that sustains the claim of the British writer; 
and it is hard for a practical miner to discover the 
superiority of reasoning displayed in this statement of 
our friend, 

None will deny the truth of the old adage: “A New 
Broom Sweeps Clean.” It is logical that this particular 
advantage obtained in the use of the ‘new broom” is 
only temporary and fails to persist as time goes on. 
The “man from Missouri” concludes that this must 
have been what Mr. Rice had in mind, for where can 
one look for a coal mine that has reached a stage of 
development that is permanent. It cannot be denied 
that there are some advantageous features in mining 
that continue; but those that are really essential to 
increased production and a low cost of operation must 
dwindle as the development of the mine proceeds, drag- 
ging down with them the minor advantages that persist 
throughout the life of the mine. 


GREAT BRITAIN VS. UNITED STATES 


It is clear that the illustration is alike applicable 
to the mines of both Great Britain and the United 
States. The former have reached a stage of develop- 
ment that lowers the production of the mine and 
increases the cost of operation, while coal mining in 
the United States is yet in its infancy and does not 
possess the same difficulties. 

Again, the drift of the argument presented by Mr, 
Rice would make it appear that the chief factor in 
production and economy of mining, in America, has 
been the introduction of mechanical equipment in those 
mines. Now, when one considers the natural condi- 
tions prevailing in the coal fields of Great Britain— 
the generally thin flat seams, lying at an average 
depth far greater than is common in the United States 
—and reflects that the thinness of the coal means a 
greater distance of underground haul, for the same 
tonnage produced, and the greater depth of hoist like- 
wise limits to that extent the daily production of the 
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mine, he must conclude that these natural conditions 
are the chief controlling factors both in the cost and 
production of coal. 

In respect to the mechanical equipment of the mine, 
the same natural conditions favor the cheaper mining 
of coal in American mines. Moreover, it would seem 
that coal operators, in America, are willing to incur a 
greater risk, in the operation of their mines, than is 
permitted by the Coal Mines Regulation Act in Great 
Britain. The Act prohibits the use of electrical haul- 
age in the mines of England. In the view of the 
English mining engineer, the advantage to be gained: 
py the use of that form of power is not worthy of 
consideration, in comparison with the danger incurred 
of the possible ignition of gas in the mine. 


MINING MACHINES DEBARRED, PICK MINING GENERAL 


Now, a word in regard to the method of mining the 
coal. As is well known, natural conditions make the 
longwall method the prevailing system of mining in 
Great Britain; and, as Mr. Rice states, the room-and- 
pillar system of working common in American mines 
is “better adapted to the use of under-cutting machines 
than is longwall, particularly when the coal is at all 
irregular in dip and in faulty condition, as is apt to be 
the case in Great Britain.” True it is that the natural 
conditions prevailing in English mines debar the gen- 
eral use of mining machines and pick mining is general. 
However, pick mining, in England, is very different. 
from the so-called “pick mining” in America where, as 
Mr. Rice states, ‘explosives and not picks are made to 
do the work of mining.” The English law requires that. 
the coal must be undercut a distance of from 4 to 5 ft., 
and no blasting off the solid, which is so common in the 
United States, is permitted. 

Incidentally, reference is made by Mr. Rice to the 
“intermediate system” of haulage in British mines. 
Perhaps he refers to the use of gravity planes that, 
owing to a dislocation in the coal beds, appear most 
suitable for transporting the coal. In such instances, 
their use has been found to be equally economical, or 
even superior to the adoption of any other form of 
underground haulage. 

In closing, let me say that there is no reason why 
the opinion expressed by the British writer, that a dif- 
ference of output of coal, per man, in America and 
Great Britian, is due chiefly to the causes he has men- 
tioned, is incorrect. I quite agree with him that this 
difference is traceable to certain advantageous condi- 
tions that exist in the American coal areas, as compared 
with those that prevail in Great Britain. It does not 
appear to me that the difference is attributable to the 
more extensive introduction of mechanical equipment in 
American mines. 

Again, the “man from Missouri” must be shown 
before he will believe that the science of mining in 
England stands second to that in America. Neither 
is it at all reasonable to assume that the difference lies 
in the skill of the individual miner. On the other hand,. 
it must be admitted that American mining is in the 
early stages of development. Also, the generally greater 
thickness of the coal seams and their lying at a less . 
depth below the surface, which may average perhaps. 
one-sixth of the depth of British coal, are the controlling: 
factors in the larger production at a minimum cost, in. 
America, as compared with the same items in England. 

Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada. T. J. SHENTON. 





Power Consumption Is Increased When the 
Air Is Short-Circuited 


4 HE ventilating fan in our mine is connected by a 

link-belt drive with a 150-hp. motor, operated with 
alternating current at a pressure of 220 volts, on a 
60-cycle circuit. The fan is a 15 x 4-ft. Jeffrey and, 
running at a speed of 110 r.p.m. produces an air cur- 
rent of 250,000 cu.ft. per min., under a 3.5-in. water 
gage, in the fan drift. 

The mine is opened by a shaft and worked on the 
longwall system of mining. Not long ago a slight fall 
occurred in the intake and broke down a brattice sep- 
arating it from the return air-course. As a result, the 
air was short-circuited at that point, the entire current 
produced by the fan passing at once to the upcast shaft 
and out of the mine. 

The fall was only what might be expected to occur at 
any time and would have caused no further thought or 
comment than what concerned the clearing up of the 
entry and repairing the brattice, except for the observed 
reading of the meter. The short-circuiting of the air, 
caused by the breaking down of the brattice, cut out re- 
sistance of the mine, which it would seem should have 
reduced the work required by the operation of the fan. 
Instead, however, the reading of the meter went. up, 
showing an increase in the power consumed in driving 

the fan. 

The question I want to ask is: Should it take more 
kilowatts of electrical energy to drive the fan when the 
air is short-circuited so as to cut out the mine resist- 
ance and lower the water gage? 

Another question is: Assuming the same frictional 
resistance in the mine, why is it that the consumption 
of power varies with the change of season from winter 
to summer and from summer to winter? Is this differ- 
ence due to the varying density of the air at different 
seasons of the year The difference observed amounts 
to several hundred kilowatt-hours a month, between 
summer and winter. Allow me to add that I am not 
alone in the belief that the full circuit of the air in 
the mine should call for a greater consumption of power 
than when the current is short-circuited. 

Peru, Ill. CLIFFORD R. CLARK. 


When the air current in a mine is short-circuited, as 
described by this correspondent, it is true that the mine 
resistance is cut out, which reduces the work.to be per- 
formed in the mine. This, however, is only a portion 
of the work performed by the ventilator. A consider- 
able portion of the power applied to the fan shaft is 
always absorbed in passing the air through the fan 


itself. When the latter is operating on the full circuit 


of the air, from 20 to 40 per cent of the total power is 
lost in the fan. 

But, cutting out the mine resistance reduces the pres- 
sure in the fan drift against which the fan operates; 
and, as a result, a larger volume of air rushes through 
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the fan. 


Then, since the power increases with the cube 
of the quantity of air circulated, it is easy to under- 
stand that the power lost in the fan is greatly increased. 
This. loss is generally much greater than the power 
previously required to circulate the air through the 
mine. As a result of this increased loss of power in 
the fan, the latter must either run slower or consume 
more power in its operation, the latter being the case 
when the fan is electrically driven. 

In answer to the second question, it can be stated that 
the most probable reason for the difference in the con- 
sumption of power in summer and winter is that it is 
due to a natural air column existing somewhere in the 
mine or the mine shaft or slope. According to the 
relative temperatures of the inside and outside air, this 
air column may either assist or retard the circulation 
in the mine. In the one case there may result a less 
consumption of power required to drive the fan; and, in 
the other case, the consumption of power may be 
increased, 


Crushing Strength of Concrete 


NTEREST in the construction of mine dams was 

revived by the inquiry regarding the strength of such 
a dam built of wooden blocks, which appeared in Coal 
Age, July 1, p. 26, and was followed by an excellent 
reply showing that the strength of the dam in question 
was not adequate to support the given head. 

Since most of the work in this line has been of con- 
crete construction, I want to ask what is the ultimate 
crushing strength of good concrete and what factor 
of safety should be allowed in the construction of a 
mine dam, assuming the walls’ of the passage are solid 
and capable of resisting the thrust of the arch under 
a given head. . ENGINEER. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





The strength of concrete depends on the quality 
of the materials used, the manner and proportion in 
which they are mixed and the time allowed for the 
concrete to set before receiving its load. A good 
hydraulic cement must be used with clean, sharp sand 
and hard rock broken to a uniform size. The best 
results are obtained when these ingredients are thor- 
oughly mixed in the proportion of one volume of sand. 
three volumes of cement, and five or six volumes of 
broken_stone. Sufficient water must be added to form 
a good, workable matrix. This is termed a 1: 3:5 or 
6 concrete. Ordinarily, not less than thirty days should 
be allowed for concrete to set, and a still longer time 
is desirable in mine work. The ultimate strength of a 
1: 3:6 concrete, making no allowance for reinforcement, 
may be taken as 1,800 lb. per sq.in. It is safe practice 
in the construction of dams and retaining walls of con- - 
crete to estimate on a safe crushing strength of 500 or 
600 lb. per sq.in., making the factor of safety about 
three, which will generally give good results. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What weight of electric motor will be required 
to haul four cars, each having a gross weight of three 
tons, up a grade, assuming a coefficient of friction 
0.025 and a coefficient of traction of 0.16, the tangent 
of grade angle being 0.03492? 

Ans.—The weight of the trip hauled is 4 *K 3 = 12 
tons. Then, calling the required weight of the motor 
x, in tons, the coefficient of traction being 0.16, the 
tractive effort of the locomotive is 0.167. When the 
locomotive is hauling the trip on the upgrade its trac- 
tive effort must overcome the resistance of both the 
track and the grade. But, since the total moving load 
including the locomotive and the trip is « + 12 and 
the coefficient to the tangent of the grade angle, mak- 
ing the total coefficient of resistance 0.05992, say 0.06. 
The total resistance of the track and the grade is 
therefore 0.06(a + 12) = 0.06% + 0.72. 

Now, since the tractive effort of the locomotive must 
be equal to the total resistance which it overcomes. in 
moving the load we have 

0.06% = 0.06% + 0.72 
(0.16,—. 0.06) a7 == 0.72) or 0.1¢5—=-0.72 
% = 0.72 — 0,1 = 17.2 ..tons. 


Ques.—How do you conduct an examination of a 
gaseous mine in order to learn its true condition? 

Ans.—Having properly prepared a good testing lamp, 
enter the mine with the intake air, or start at the 
intake end of the section to be examined, and follow 
the course of the air-current, examining each place 
thoroughly and in order. Make a careful test for gas 
at the face and observe the condition of the roof and 
coal before making the mark to show the date of the 
examination, in each place visited. Where brattice is 
down and can be replaced quickly, this should be done. 
If gas is found or other danger is observed in a place, 
a danger signal must be placed at each entrance thereto 
as a warning to all persons not to enter. Proceed 
in this manner until every place in the mine or sec- 
tion to be examined has been visited. Returning to 
the shaft, slope bottom, or entrance to the mine, make 
a full report in the book kept for that purpose, dating 
and signing the same. This report must note the 
character and location of such dangers as have been 
found, and the fireboss should then remove the checks 
of men whose places have been found unsafe for work 
and deliver the mto the mine foreman. On leaving 
the mine, he must remove the danger signal, which 
he placed at the entrance before starting. 


Ques.—In what part of the mine may gas be ex- 
pected to be given off more freely than in other parts? 
Ans.—The answer to this question will depend wholly 
on the conditions existing in the formation, respecting 
the inclination of the strata, the presence of fault lines, 
the development of the mine and the method of work- 
ing the coal. In general, it can be said that gas 
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may be expected to be given off more freely in those 
sections of the mine where the extraction of the coal 
is more rapid and a larger surface of fresh coal is 
exposed; or where the presence of faults renders the 
escape of gas from the strata easier, so that larger 
quantities are generated. At times, the character of 
the roof strata, in connection with the method of work- 
ing employed, is such that much gas is given off by 
reason of roof falls or the undue settlement of the 
roof on the pillars. Aside from its generation, larger 
accumulations of gas, may generally be expected at 
the face of steep pitches and in rise workings. 


Ques.—Name six good features of a safety lamp for 
general work. 

Ans.—For general work, a lamp must (1) give a 
good light that is well distributed on the roof and 
floor. (2) The lamp must be simple in construction, 
easily examined and assembled, having as few parts 
as practicable, none of which can be omitted without 
detection. (3) The lamp must be light and portable, 
so that it can be carried about without being a burden. 
(4) The lamp must be strong and durable so that it 
will withstand rough usage without being injured. (5) 
The lamp must not be too sensitive to gas so as to 
cause it to flame readily. (6) A working lamp should 
be supplied with some reliable form of igniter, so 
that it can be relighted when accidentally extinguished. 


Ques.—Which is the easier to remove from a mine, 
firedamp or blackdamp? Explain why. 

Ans.—The ease with which either of these gaseous 
mixtures can be removed from places where they have 
accumulated will depend on the character of the mine. 
In a flat seam ventilated by a good current of air, there 
should be little difference in the ease with which, either 
of these mixtures can be removed from its lodgment 
if proper means are adopted for that purpose. How- 
ever, blackdamp being the heavier of the two mixtures © 
will generally require a stronger air current to sweep 
it along the air passages, even in a level seam; ‘be- 
cause the air is prone to pass over the blackdamp, 
which lies on the floor of the passageway. 

Moreover, the rapidity with which blackdamp dif- 
fuses into the air current is much less than in the | 
case of firedamp, the rate of diffusion of these mixtures 
being inversely as the square roots of their densities. 
For this reason also, the blackdamp would be more 
difficult to remove than firedamp, even in a level seam. 

In an inclined seam, firedamp will generally be ac- 
cumulated in larger quantities in the rise workings and 
the faces of steep pitches; while blackdamp will ac- 
cumulate in dip workings or at the face of a dip and 
in swamps or other low places. In either of these 
cases the accumulated mixture is more difficult to re- 
move than where the seam is level or its inclination 
less steep. Other things being equal, however, black- 
damp will generally be more difficult to remove from 
a mine, owing to its lower rate of diffusion and be- 
cause its density is greater than that of the air current. 
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No Change Along Morgantown & Kingwood 


HERE has been little or no change in the strike 

situation along the line of the Morgantown & 
Kingwood Ry. in Monongalia and Preston counties, al- 
though some of the companies have ceased operations 
for the time being. In so far as the mines of the Penn- 
Mary Coal Co. are concerned the situation remains 
practically unchanged. Mines of the company will 
close down rather than enter into a closed-shop con- 
tract with the United Mine Workers. 


Both Operator and Men Go Holiday Making 


OR over a week the Cassidy Collieries of the Granby 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. have been closed 
down. Just what the trouble is cannot be said, but 
whatever the cause it arises from certain demands of 
the men, whether for increased wages or for recognition 
of an organization is not clear. It is denied, however, 
that more wages are being sought and living conditions 
cannot be the source of the trouble, for the Cassidy 
‘Collieries are a model in this respect. The only pos- 
sible difference, therefore, would appear to be in regard 
to some organization among the men, 
Operation of the mine stopped when the men called 
a holiday to formulate their demands. The management 
thereupon met. the miners by making the desire for a 
holiday appear unanimous by formally closing down the 
property. The officials explained that the bunkers were 
full and that difficulty was being experienced in market- 
ing the product. 
Among those familiar with the situation this is not 


taken seriously, for all the other coal mines of Van- | 


couver Island are working as near to capacity as labor 
conditions permit and orders for coal are far in excess 
of output. The Deputy Minister of Labor is investigat- 
ing the trouble. 


Quiet Along Tug River; Output Increasing 


ITH Kentucky guardsmen stationed in Kentucky 
territory on one side of Tug River and with 
the state police of West Virginia patroling the West 
Virginia side of the same stream, not only were there 
no disturbances in the strike zone in Mingo County, 
W. Va. during the last week of July, such as had 
occurred in previous weeks but there was an increase 
in production during the period named, for more 
miners were at work. The greater protection furnished 
them made them, it is believed, more ready to follow 
their natural inclination to return to work. It is 
said that more coal was loaded than at any time during 
the strike, and that fact seems to indicate that the 
United Mine Workers are fighting a losing battle. 
During the early part of the week already mentioned 
mines at Borderland, Sycamore and Wilhelmina were 
in operation with a fairly large quota of men at work. 
None of them was fired upon or molested in any way. 


The Labor Sifmation 


R. Dawson Hall 


The Freeburn (Ky.) plant of the Solvay Colliery Co., 
opposite Delorme, W. Va., where there had been much 
shooting during the previous week, also returned to 
normal production. 

Although threats had been made that any attempt to 
operate certain plants would bring about a recurrence 
of sniping such as had been witnessed at Borderland 
and other points, no trouble occurred, undoubtedly be- 
cause detachments of state police had been sent to 
operations against which threats had been made. The 
Sycamore and Wilhelmina mines had been idle for some 
time and the fact that they had been able to resume 
operations led many to believe that it was a fore- 
runner of a resumption of operations on the part of 
other plants. 


Arbitration Board Backs Texas Miner’s 
Right to Job 


! HREE of the five local disputes between Texas 

coal miners and operators, which had been referred 
to an arbitration committee composed of three miners 
and three operators, were passed upon at a meeting 
of this committee in Fort Worth recently.. Two of the 
controversies involved reinstatement of a miner who 
had been discharged and who had demanded reinstate- 
ment without loss of time or priority rights. One 
miner was reinstated and the other discharged by the 
joint committee. 

The third dispute, however, which involved the 
Bridgeport Coal Co.’s demand for a penalty of $1 a day 
against all miners who were out April 2, 4 and 5, was 
considered and referred to the Texas Mining Board for 
adjustment. 


Operator Must Not Exceed Union Scale 
In Kentucky-Tennessee District 


OTICE has been served upon operators in the Ken- 

tucky-Tennessee district that wages above the 
union contract rates must not be paid or the union will 
call a strike in such mines and will not allow the mine 
workers to return to work till the mine is unionized. 
The mines are working on an open-shoy asis, all of 
them employing union men. 

Apparently the real operators have brought pressure 
to bear on the union. The regular coal-mining com- 
panies have contracts to meet based on the conditions 
which ruled before the coal shortage, some contracts 
being a year old. They do not receive the outrageous 
prices that the fly-by-night operators are getting, not 
only for a part, but for all the coal they produce. They 
sell nothing but spot coal and for prices around $10 a 
ton. They can pay almost any wages and can draw 
away the men from the regular mines, depriving them 
also of railroad cars, for the gondolas are divided with 


every new claimant for railroad consideration. _ 
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Anthracite Operators Compare Living Cost 
With the Wages of Their Workmen 


NE of the most striking exhibits of the anthracite’ | 


mine workers in testifying before the Anthracite 
Coal Commission was a chart showing the way in which, 
as they alleged, increases in wage rates tarried behind 
cost of living. They suggested that the area between 
the two graphs, that of cost of living and that of wages, 
represented a tragic loss to the mine workers that 
should not only be made up but compensated for when 
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FIG. 1. CONTRASTING LIVING-COST INCREASES WITH 
THE RISES IN ANTHRACITE CONTRACT RATES 


Both increases are given as percentages of the prices and rates 

respectively which obtained in he mine workers argue 

that the delay in conforming wage rates of contract miners to 

the cost of living and the inadequate degree to which the confor- 

mation was in each case made caused the contract miners the 
loss indicated by the shaded area. 





a contract was signed. This exhibit Coal Age reprints 
here as Fig. 1. 

When the operators presented their charts covering 
the same ground, Figs. Z and 3, they told an entirely 
different story. By steady. work, overtime and greater 
opportunity during working hours the mine worker had 
found his earning power increased out of all proportion 
to cost of living. Especially has the day worker been 


benefited, as he has had both steadier work and overtime’ 


He often works when the mine is idle. 
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FIG. 2. OPERATORS’ CHART FOR EARNINGS OF CONTRACT 
MINERS IN ANTHRACITE REGION 
Contract miners by steadier work and a better turn of cars have 


made better waers since the war than they did before, even when 
he high cost of living is considered. 
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FIG. 3. 
TODAY THAN BEFORE THE WAR: 


Regular operation, shorter regular working hours with paid over- 
time have so increased their earnings that the cost of living has 
not managed to compel them in any way to limit their expendi- 


tures. They can buy more now than in 1914. 


Increases of Wages Are Granted Miners in 
Rocky Mountain Field of Western Canada 


ETAILS of the new contract between the mine 

workers and operators of district 18, United Mine 
Workers of America (Eastern British Columbia and 
Southern Alberta), have been completed. A 27-per cent 
increase in contract tonnage rates is granted in the 
bituminous fields and 20 per cent on deadwork, which 
includes timbering and the handling of refuse. In the 
lignite fields a 24-per cent advance per ton is allowed 
and a 20-per cent increase on deadwork. All day wages 
are increased 27 per cent. 

These new rates are retroactive to Arpil 1 and will 
remain in operation until March 31, 1922. The agree- 
ment is between the Western Canada Coal Operators’ 
Association and the United Mine Workers of America. 
The miners also are to receive $1.17 a day cost-of-living 
bonus. These changes mean that a contract miner will 
be able to earn from $7 to $10 a day, while the wages of 
the adult day workers will run from $5.58 to $7 a day. 
The 8-hour day, will be observed on the surface and 
eight hours from hank to bank in the mines. 

A mass meeting was held recently at Fernie when 
the contract was considered and the question of 
allegiance to the U. M. W. of A. and the One Big Union 
was debated. In view of the fact that the agreement 
was negotiated between the operators and the former 
organization, the U. M. W. of A. appears to have had 
the better of the argument. 

The miners afterward marched en masse to the offices 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. and conferred with 
the management. What transpired has not been 
announced but the mines up to the time of writing have 
worked without interruption. 





Coal Age Index 


HE indexes to Coal Age are furnished free to all 

who ask for them. The index for the first half of 
1920 is ready for distribution, and a copy can be had 
by addressing a postcard to the Subscription Department 
of Coal Age. 


ALL ANTHRACITE EMPLOYEES ARE BETTER OFF . 
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Attorney General Soon to Announce 
Fair Price for Coal 


Trade Commission Data Form Basis for Conclusions— 
Appointment of Fuel Administrator Unlikely— 
Morrow Canvasses Situation 


INCE there has been no development during the last 
ten days which would serve as a sufficient reason 
for invoking war-time powers as to coal control, the 
recurrence of the Fuel Administrator rumor is not taken 
seriously in most quarters. ‘It is expected at this 
writing that the Attorney General will announce in 
the next few days what he considers to be a fair price 
for coal. It has been stated at his office that he is study- 
ing the returns of operators to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in an effort to arrive at an equitable conclusion. 
In discussing the coal situation on his return from 
New England, J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, among other things, said: 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R., the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Norfolk & Western, the Virginian and other large 
coal-loading roads are performing creditably. The Penn- 
sylvania R.R. is still a little disappointing. Colonel D. B. 
Wentz, president of the National Coal Association, has 
taken this up with General Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania 
Lines. We are satisfied that the executives of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad are making vigorous efforts to improve 
the loading and shipment of coal on their lines. 

Movement to the Lakes is not yet up to schedule. From 
the inception of the Lake order on July 26 up to Aug. 7 
the total shipments were 10,745 cars behind the scheduled 
4,000 to be dumped at Lake Erie ports daily. Practically 
all of that shortage is due to insufficient car supply on the 
Pennsylvania R.R. Shipments over that road to Lake 
ports for the week ending July 31 were 4,660 cars below 
scheduled requirements. The Wheeling & Lake Erie also 
was about a thousand cars behind. The deficiency, how- 
ever, was due not so much to lack of cars as to congestion 
on the road. This is now being rapidly remedied and 
regular shipments up to requirements may be expected. 

The situation as to New England is distinctly encourag- 
ing. The New England wholesale coal men have organized 
a committee to work in conjunction with the operators and 
the railroad executives, and as an outcome of their efforts 
coal is moving to tidewater ports fully up to the 1,250,000 
tons called for under the New England priority schedule. 

One of the chief sources of concern was the supply of 
coal for the New England railways. The fact that these 
railways were endeavoring to move their fuel supply all- 
rail made it difficult for other New England consumers to 
obtain their tonnage through the New England gateways. 
The New England railroads now have arranged for the 
movement of 382,000 tons of locomotive fuel by water. This 
fact alone insures the success of the New England program. 

The sore spot remaining in the soft-coal situation is the 
speculation in coal. This problem is being attacked by 
the National Coal Association through a special committee, 
which has developed a preliminary plan (involving curtail- 
ment of the reconsigned-car privilege) to deal with the 
speculative misuse of transportation facilities in the tide- 
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water movement. The committee is tackling the problem 
in a practical manner. Without question the speculative 
situation can be met if the railways will join in making 
effective the committee’s. plan when it is worked out. 

That the President had decided finally to appoint 
a Fuel Administrator was rumored on Friday. The 
report came at a time when those opposed to such 
action just had begun to breathe easily after the strikes 
in Indiana and Illinois. It was recognized clearly that 
any continued strike in those states would require such 
sweeping changes in coal distribution as to be beyond 
the peace-time powers. The fact that the strike situa- 
tion became a very menacing one and did not call forth 
drastic steps, was taken to indicate that the administra- 
tion was distinctly adverse to invoking the Lever Act. 
The early report had it that the President had been 
influenced in reaching his decision by pressure brought 
by public utilities, 

Some changes which probably would be made as a 
result of a resumption of price regulation with the 
appointment of a new administrator, as compared with 
prices in effect at the time the Fuel Administration was 
discontinued, would be the following: Increase in wages, 
60c. per ton plus any addition which may be granted 
daymen; increased prices in materials and supplies, 25c 
per ton; increased overhead, 25c per ton; increased cost 
due to idle time, $1 per ton. In addition, there also 
would be a selling expense of 8 per cent on the new cost. 
A number of representative operators agree that 
approximately these additions would have to be made to 
the last prices. 


Who Will Succeed Ames? 


INCE the resignation of Charles B. Ames, Assistant 

Attorney General, last week, there has been some 
speculation as to who will be appointed to fill this post. 
It is understood that the resignation, effective Aug. 31, 
has been accepted by the President. The appointment 
of a new assistant is of special interest to the coal 
industry because the incoming official will continue to 
handle the Government’s coal cases. Mr. Ames was in 
charge of the Government’s coal cases during the coal 
strike and injunction proceedings last November. 





Railroads Will Force Use of Trucks in 
Intracity Coal Hauling 


HE committee on car service of the American Rail- 
road Association has sent the following circular to 


all carriers: 

To relieve terminal congestion, eliminate switching and 
increase the car supply for road haul shipments, it is 
suggested that an embargo be placed against the use of 
all classes of equipment in intracity movement at each 
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point where such action will result in improved car handling 
and increased car supply for general distribution. 

A permit system should be inaugurated to protect the 
movement of such freight as cannot be handled by truck. 

The embargo should, so far as practicable, be absolute 
against the use of coal cars in crosstown movement. 

At common points where car-service committees have 
been established the chairman of the committee should be 
named as permit agent. 





No General Improvement in Car Supply 


Noted During July 


OMMENTING on the car supply and labor situa- 

tion, the Geological Survey in the last weekly report 
states that the strike losses reported in recent weeks 
continued in Alabama and the Kenova-Thacker field. 
Ten per cent of the capacity of Alabama was closed by 
strikes in the week of July 24, while in the Kenova- 
Thacker field more than three-fourths of the capacity 
was down. Strikes in Kansas and Arkansas were 
reported sufficient to cause a loss of 10 per cent of full 
time. 

The closing of mines because of labor disturbances 
reduced the demand for cars and was the primary cause 
for a decrease in the percentage of time lost on account 
of transportation disability. Over the country as a whole 
the transportation loss during the week of July 24 was 
29.6 per cent, as compared with 32.3 per cent during the 
preceding week. Examination of the reports from fields 
not affected by the strike, however, indicates no wide- 
spread improvement in car supply. In some districts a 
change for the better was, indeed, reported, but in 
others the losses grew even more acute than before. 

Improvement in car supply was reported from the 
Pittsburgh district, from the Pennsylvania and Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh railroads, sections of central 
Pennsylvania, from the Cumberland-Piedmont field, the 
high volatile fields of southern West Virginia, north- 
eastern Kentucky and western Kentucky. In Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia Panhandle, and _ southeastern 
Kentucky little change occurred. Among the districts 
to report a less adequate car supply were Westmoreland, 
the New York Central district of central Pennsylvania, 
Somerset, Fairmont, New River, Hazard, and south- 
western Virginia. 


Opinion Divided on Effectiveness of 
Reconsignment Order 


HAT tiie Interstate Commerce Commission’s re- 

consignment order will not prove a panacea for 
speculation in coal is pointed out in many quarters. 
Many are of the opinion that there is only one really 
effective way to prevent delays in cars and that is by 
requiring the operator to produce evidence that the 
car will be unloaded immediately at its destination. 
Some advocate that this step be taken in addition to 
the reconsignment order. 

The opinion is not unanimous, even among opera- 
tors, that the benefits which will be derived from the 
reconsignment order will outweigh to any great extent 
the economic losses which will result. The railroads 
always have been hostile to the reconsignment privilege 
because of the belief that it results in serious delays 
to cars. Others hold that in the great majority of 
cases there is little delay occasioned by reconsignment 
of the cars. When the commodities shipped originate 
at a considérable distance from the point of consump- 
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tion, many believe it to be an economic necessity to 
load out the commodity at.once. Sale can be arranged 
during the time that the car is moving. 

While there is no question that the reconsignment 
privilege has been abused, there has been a tendency 
in the present situation not to emphasize the advan- 
tages of the plan. Incidentally the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has held repeatedly that reconsignment is 
a right and that the privilege must be given at a 
reasonable rate. The opinion is expressed that it is 
resale rather than reconsignment of coal which causes 
the trouble at tidewater. 


Exports of Coal in June 


OR the twelve months ended with June, 1920, 

OLLOWING the precedent set by New England, the 
This compares with 18,152,887 tons for the twelve 
months ended with June, 1919. These figures are those 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
bureau’s figures, giving the details of June, 1920, 
exports, as compared with the revised figures covering 
the exports in June, 1919, are as follows: 


COAL AND COKE (In Tons) 


June, 1919 June, 1920 
Coal: 
PARTI PCIE Ssove.s a. sioner reje 4 Lainia siereyaleisis eetpieetareielalt renee 474, 511,9 51 
BiCUMIIIOUSSS J... bie ce(GielS oe eevee a hele ARO ae eae 2, 179301 3; 132, 333 
Exported to: 

Tt ULV PAD c Mace clases lowe ce thetn et domino Ete 126,881 “344,243 
Rethavienia «agate jol'e Syma’ « aise eiaieusteraecnrot etna tates 43,479 175,189 
WOCLOM or. Ys. csya eo Atos see 0 foe 8 ore eee tetere alate tcrateratthees 55,270 173,721 
Switzerland vecs csreaces Ces 0 eee are Oe ert 101,604 117,751 
BUA sss s°s,0,03i 0 ouelcuas Selateekecum cia oetentte 1,430,741 1,193,767 
Faia Hibs db ae leothoieh Dee meee Leer None 10,167 

sii teh 4.55, 0,8 e@oioangio’s ed erent sane uannieee rater aieeebeis 14,312 7,003 

British West Indies, 27 220s. . asters ones 21,145 5,210 
WAcdits « dhe ava 6 srepareneae eee are 84,198 107,609 

Gao West Indies.\.)...5 «ccee sussers cee ene 8,99 0,828 

IAT BONUINS. oie sleek et eee ee ceteetene 54,796 120,267 
Brazil. 5.1 do's &.vv,sokhee aniapreientlete omie eee ours 100,078 4,055 
LS SEN ss e.c'o ce ecovele anaeie eet cee Rint ate rere 8,39 35,077 

LIME Sidalane wh Grbesnehana SO OMOR Bitters use ens 22,75 19,829 

oe pitas EM, CE re oR tyros aoe 105,851 747,537 
COKG SIRI ccd. sks OER. (ocean gene 6, 533 a0 "420: 











Committee of Nine Starts Program to Assure 
Virginia a Coal Supply 

OLLOWING the precedent set by New England, the 

Governor of Virginia, co-operating with the 
chambers of commerce of that state, has set on foot a 
campaign intended to influence the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to provide for Virginia’s coal supply. The 
committee, which is headed by J. R. A. Hobson, of Rich- 
mond, consists of nine of the more influential men of 
Virginia. Before moving on Washington, through 
“courtesy,” it was decided that the operators of its own 
state should have a hearing. This led to a meeting in 
Lynchburg July 29. 

After a three-hour executive session the committee. 
concluded that the high prices are due to speculators and 
warned against dealing with other than legitimate 
dealers. The Lake and New England orders will put 
no extra tax on the supply of coal for Virginia, 

The coal operators who have been supplying Virginia 
pledged themselves to co-operate in every way to see - 
that coal moves in regular channels. The machinery has 
already been set in motion to work this out. Each city 
will have its own fuel committee and the complaints that 
come in to them will be taken to the coal associations. 
Contracts that have not been filled will be taken to the 
coal associations, but no steps will be taken to take care 
of the needs of those who are purchasing coal for specu- 
lative purposes. 
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Operators and Jobbers Clash Over Reconsignment Rules 


National Coal Association Attempts Modification of Tidewater Pools 
to Stop Speculation—Jobbers Resent Accusations of Widespread 
Speculation, Attributing Undue Influence to ‘‘Small Selfish Group”’ 


the tidewater movement of coal is the next move 

of the National Coal Association, according to an 
announcement made last week. To this end a con- 
ference was held in New York on August 4 of a special 
committee (Coal Age, Aug. 5, page 307), which is to be 
followed by a conference of this committee and Colonel 
Wentz with Daniel Willard, chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Railroad Association, in 
New York some time during the present week. The 
statement of the coal association says that the move is 
intended to result in some means being devised to pre- 
vent jobbers from speculating in coal that they have 
obtained from coal operators at a nominal price, and is 
a “part of the effort of the soft-coal operators to elimi- 
nate every species of speculation in the handling of coal, 
wherever it exists.” 


R te tizewat of the reconsignment privilege in 


URGE More STRINGENT RECONSIGNMENT RULES 


While backing the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
reconsignment order, the bituminous-coal operators 
represented in the National Coal Association feel that 
the prohibition against the practice should go further, 
so as to make it apply to shipments to tidewater either 
for export trade or transshipment by vessel to American 
seaboard ports. Means to bring this about are being 
considered by the committee of soft-coal operators 
engaged in export trade appointed by Colonel D. B. 
Wentz, president of the National Coal Association, last 
week. 

The activities of the National Coal Association in 
having more stringent reconsignment rules authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission have brought 
forth a storm of protest from the jobbers, both because 
they are accused of being permitted through the unre- 
stricted use of this privilege to speculate in coal and 
because they consider it a move to legislate them out of 
business. Mr. Cushing, managing director of the 
national association of the jobbers, has published a 
letter of protest addressed to E. E. Clark, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which “a 
small selfish group in the National Coal Association” are 
accused of taking advantage of their close relation to 
the commission through Mr. Willard and attempting to 
put the jobber out of business. 

To this charge the coal operators have made no reply 
except to quote the comment of Colonel Wentz, president 
of the National Coal Association, to the effect that “Mr. 
Cushing’s letter is obviously an attempt to block action 
to stop the present evil of holding cars loaded with coal 
at tidewater for speculation.” 

Mr. Cushing’s letter to chairman Clark is as follows: 

It becomes necessary for me to direct your attention to 
the fact that a small, selfish group in the National Coal 
Association is making use of the power of your commission 
to punish, if not to destroy, the wholesalers without doing 
anything to improve the transportation situation. 

You will recall that recently I was a witness before your 
Division No. 5. As is customary, I was put under oath. 
Having proper regard for the quality of an oath, I told the 
truth as I saw it. I said that certain agencies of the Gov- 
ernment had, by crying famine, created a panic which: had 


advanced the prices of coal. These high prices had given 
the impression that a shortage existed when as a matter of 
fact it did not exist at all. 

Naturally, I could not recommend that the commission 
should try to correct the mistakes of judgment on the part 
of your colleagues in the Government when an unnecessary 
action on your part would do an injustice to other shippers 
who had a perfect right to use the transportation facilities 
of the country. 

While I was on the stand this little selfish group in the 
National Coal Association was in the audience. Among 
them the remark was passed—and overheard—that: “Now 
that he is out in the open with that stuff we will get him.” 

My reason for calling this to your attention is that, with 
your help, but without your knowledge, they have started 
to do so. 

For instance, immediately thereafter your commission 
was forced to lean heavily upon the Willard committee for 
advice as to “constructive” measures. The Willard com- 
mittee naturally sought the co-operation of the National 
Coal Association. It is unfortunate for all concerned that 
this little selfish group was largely represented on that 
association’s conference committee. 

To support certain recommendations they made and to 
prepare the way for others which are in preparation, a cam- 
paign of publicity was launched in which the misleading 
statement was made that mine prices on coal had not 
exceeded $4 per ton and that the high prices were traceable 
to a “speculative” element which had inserted itself “be- 
tween the operator and the consumer.” 


No EVIDENCE ADDUCED TO PROVE DELAY 


To kill off this so-called “speculative element” a deter- 
mined attack has been made upon the reconsigning pro- 
visions in the railroad tariffs. Before Division No. 5, in the 
hearing to which I have referred, the state:naent was fre- 
quently made that “undoubtedly the reconsigning privilege 
has been abused.” There was, however, no evidence to 
support it. Nor was it shown that this so-called “abuse” 
delayed a single car a single day. The “abuse” referred 
to was the resale of coal while it was on its way to market. 
It was not shown, however, that this resale delayed any 
car. The facts are that while there have been resales of 
coal the car itself kept moving all the time and that the 
reconsignment order was ready when the car reached the 
reconsigning point. You were thus, and falsely, led to 
believe that this resale of coal, when it did occur, was delay- 
ing cars. As a matter of fact it was not and is not. 

To show the utter falseness and viciousness of this attack 
I call your attention to several statements recently issued 
from the same quarter. One of them was against the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange. In this statement it is charged that 
this exchange is a nest of speculators who are holding 5,000 
cars out of use for speculative purposes and that the liberal 
reconsigning privilege allowed by you to this group is per- 
petuating this so-called vicious system. In that statement 
this little selfish group overreached itself for two reasons, 
viz.: 

First—No coal moving to the Tidewater Coal Exchange is 
reconsigned. It is shipped out of the pool, mostly by the 
water route. 

Second—The Tidewater Coal Exchange has not for four 
months paid a dollar of demurrage. If there had been 
detentiton of cars, demurrage must have been paid. The 
fact that no demurrage was paid is the best proof that there 
was no detention of cars. 

You are aware of the fact that the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange was created as a war measure to save transporta- 
tion. During the war membership was compulsory. After 
the war it was continued, at the earnest solicitation of the 
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railroads, to save transportation. The interest of the rail- 
roads in it is indicated by the fact that they pay half of 
its expenses. However, this little selfish group fought the 
Railroad Administration when this pool was to be continued 
and is now trying to destroy it by pleading—contrary to 
the wish of the railroads—that you make rules under which 
it cannot operate. 

The same selfish little group has taken advantage of its 
access to the Willard committee to draft new reconsigning 
rules which serve no purpose which you have in mind—to 
save transportation—but which serve excellently their pur- 
pose, which is to destroy the wholesaler and the smaller 
mines which market through them. 

That you may understand this vicious propaganda in all 
its nakedness, I call your attention to the fact that the two 
distressed points of the United States are said to be the 
Northwest and New England. It is assumed by you and 
everyone else that these districts are fed respectively through 
the Lakes and tidewater ports. If it is true that the 
reconsigning privilege is responsible for the delay of cars, 
then the places where they should have been the most rigid 
should have been at the Lake and tidewater ports. However, 
in the new reconsigning rules as presented to you these 
places are exempted and the burden of the proposed regula- 
tions falls on other parts of the country not now in distress. 

I wish also to call to your attention the fact that terminal 
committees at Detroit and Chicago have issued orders can- 
celling the reconsigning rules and charges and making other 
drastic regulations. Having been a member of one of your 
terminal committees, I know that none of these has any 
authority to issue any orders at all. They are restricted to 
“recommending to the commission” the issuance of any 
orders. This action on their part is a clear violation of your 
instructions. Nevertheless it amounts to a destruction of 
the business of the wholesalers. 

Seeing how far the so-called “remedies” and “constructive 
measures” are from the purpose you have in mind and from 
any legitimate exercise of your powers under the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, I am under necessity to inform you 
that your powers are being used by this little selfish group 
to further their own interests without meeting the real 
problem at all. 

And, since they have seen fit to make their assaults upon 
the wholesalers public and since you have, unwittingly, been 
led to spread their propaganda through official pronounce- 
ments of the commission, I feel at liberty to make public 
a copy of this letter to you. 


Wholesale Coal Trade Association Charges 
Profiteering by Coal Mines 


ESPONSIBILITY for soaring prices for coal is 

charged to some producers who are “taking uncon- 
scionable profits” in a statement issued Saturday, Aug. 
7, by Charles S. Allen, secretary of the Wholesale Coal 
Trade Association of New York City. Mr. Allen also 
is secretary of the committee that was recently selected 
by Attorney General Palmer to decided upon what is a 
fair price for bituminous coal. According to the state- 
ment of Mr. Alien, most wholesalers look upon the 
stories being circulated that the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, operated by the wholesalers, is being used 
for speculative purposes as a “smoke screen” raised to 
divert attention from the chief cause for high prices, the 
unprincipled producer. 

The statement is as follows: 

Attempts are being made to discredit the work of the 
exchange by interests adversely affected by its operation. 
Frequently of late our association has had occasion several 
times to run down the “old woman’s story” about the 
ex@hange being used for speculative purposes. There is 
absolutely no foundation for the charge. 

Im the first place, the exchange officers would not per- 
mit it, and, in the second place, the demand for bituminous 
céaFis so great as to make any such performance imprac- 
tical and unecoxomical. 
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Wholesalers see in this an effort to set up a “smoke 
screen” to divert attention from one of the main causes 
for the present high prices of bituminous coal, namely, 
the taking unconscionable profits by some producers. 

The wholesale coal trade of New York, and I think I 
may say the same of other large coal centers such as Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Hampton Roads, heartily approves 
of the order issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
imposing a storage charge of $10 per day on coal held 
in cars more than forty-eight hours after arrival. It is 
noted that this order does not apply to coal sent to tide- 
water points for transshipment by water when consigned 
to a pool or pools. The reason for this exception is that 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., has been able to han- 
dle shipments passing through it in an average of not 
less than forty-eight hours. 

The Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York. 
prides itself upon the fact that, due to its activities last 
spring, the threatened abolition of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange was averted at the time the railroads were re- 
turned to private ownership. Prior to that time the 
expenses of the exchange had been borne by the railroads. 
They then announced they would withdraw their support 
from the exchange, although it had resulted in the saving 
of literally hundreds of thousands of car days during its 
existence and put into prompt use coal-carrying equipment 
which it would have taken millions of dollars to have built. 

These statements may seem extravagant if it is not 
known that prior to the operation of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange there were hundreds of classes and grades of 
bituminous coal moving to tidewater for transportation to 
destination in this country. The pools established by the 
exchange number about thirty, of which less than half are 
actually active. This concentration results in the elimi- 
nation of a tremendous quantity of shifting cars at ter- 
minals, in addition to effecting the prompt release of cars. 





Hampton Roads Dumping at Rate of 
Over Thirty Million Tons 


| ae 604,000 net tons in the week of July 31, 
: shippers practically met the requirements of the 
New England order a week before it went into effect. 

Order No. 11, which became effective Aug. 2, calls 
for 650,000 net tons per month to New England from 
Hampton Roads, and the preliminary figures for July 
show about 615,000 tons shipped. The Geological Sur- 
vey notes that dumpings in the week of July 31 were 
51,000 tons over the previous week and that the increase 
went almost entirely to exports. Of the total dumped 
the last week of July 136,000 tons were destined for 
New England, 392,000 for export cargo, 68,000 tons for 
ships’ bunkers, and the remainder for all other users. 

An average of 100,000 net tons dumped a day at 
Hampton Roads gives a new measure of the capacity of 
the piers. At this rate these piers could handle 30,000,- 
600 net tons in the 300 working days of a normal year, 
and after giving New England 8,000,000 tons, local 
markets 1,000,000 tons, and supplying ships’ bunkers 
with 3,000,000 tons, there would be left 18,000,000 tons 
for export a year from this port alone. 





Lewis Commits President Wilson to 


Readjustment of Wages 


OW that most of the striking miners in Illinois 
and Indiana have returned to work it is expected 
momentarily that the President will request the scale 
committee to consider an adjustment of wages. 
Particular note was taken of the fact that Mr. Lewis 
displayed much shrewdness by inserting in his reply to 
the President his interpretation of the President’s 
message to the effect that a conference of the scale com-° 
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-mittees would be called as soon as the men went back to 
work. He also took care to weave that interpretation 
‘into the record when he issued his order to the men. 
Chief blame for the strike is being laid to the assigned 
car’practice. The strike had its start in localities where 
the practice of assigning cars left many mines with 
only enough cars to work a day or two a week. 


New Consignment and Demurrage 


Rules Are Authorized 


Carriers Are Permitted to Increase Charges for Car 
Detention to $10 Per Day—Expected to 
Curtail Speculation _ 


EW reconsignment rules and penalty charges for 

detention of equipment, emergency penalty charges 
for detention of all open-top cars and cars loaded with 
lumber, coal or coke were issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on July 31, in the form of a special 
permission numbered 50,321. The document states that 
all railroads are authorized to put into effect, through 
amendments to their tariffs, the provisions proposed by 
the commission. Although the commission does not 
direct the carriers to take advantage of the rules pro- 
posed, it is understood that the form in which the 
matter is presented practically makes it a mandatory 
order. 

It is quite generally believed that the roads will 
endeavor to have the new rules in effect prior to 
the filing of the increased freight tariffs late this 
month, in order that the increases allowed will be appli- 
cable to the penalty charges permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under this latest ruling. 

Under the new rules but one reconsignment of freight 
in open-top cars and coal and coke in all cars will be 
allowed, for which there will be a charge of $2 per car 
if the order is received while the car is en route; a 
charge of $5 per car if the order is given within twenty- 
four hours after the car arrives, or if the reconsignment 
order is given more than twenty-four hours after the 
arrival the charge shall be $5 per car plus local freight 
or switching charge”’to new destination. There is no 
time limit on these provisions. 

Until the close of business Jan. 1, 1921, the carriers 
are permitted to charge an additional $10 per car per 
day for demurrage when cars are held over the free 
time allowed. None of the rules is to apply to tidewater 
or Lake port delivery whether or not for reshipment by 
water, nor for coal consigned to Lake ports and left 
after the close of navigation. 

It is pointed out that these new rules are to affect only 
inland trade and are no more drastic than rules recently 
put into effect by local authorities at Chicago and one 
or two other points. Since one reconsignment is still 
permitted the jobber may ship his coal blind, in order 
to conceal from the producer the actual consignee, at a 
cost of about 4c. per ton. The new rules will certainly 
discourage indiscriminate holding of coal in cars, and 
if, as at Chicago, coal is held over the twenty-four hour 
limit, rebilling to points beyond can be done only by 
paying additional local and higher freights. 

It is admitted by those well informed on the subject 
that these new rules may in a few instances work, a real 
hardship on consumers, but it is asserted that the prac- 
tices that are made prohibitive are not generally neces- 
sary in the proper distribution of coal and that the 
principal effect will be to limit speculation. 
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Stocks of Bituminous Coal Lowest on Record 


TOCKS of bituminous coal in the hands of various 
classes of consumers, expressed in terms of weeks’ 
and days’ supply at the going rate of consumption are 
contained in the weekly report of the Geological Survey 
for Aug. 7 Mr. Tryon had previously published 
estimates of total stocks of bituminous coal at various 





Dituminous Ceal Movement to 
Tidewater Sets New Record 


IDEWATER shipments during the week 

ended July 31 established what is believed 
to be a new record for coal handled over tide- 
water piers in a single week. 

The total dumpings at the four North Atlantic 
ports and Charleston, according to reports 
furnished the Geological Survey by courtesy of 
the American Railroad Association, were 27,461 
cars. This exceeded the preceding week by 1,771 
cars and was 4,661 cars greater than the weekly 
average for June, 1920, hitherto the maximum 
month, 

The total dumpings for the month of July were 
104,826 cars—at New York, 34,918; Philadelphia, 
13,420; Baltimore, 14,109; Hampton Roads, 
40,791; Charleston, 1,588. 

On the basis of car figures it is estimated that 
tidewater dumpings in July were 5,000,000 net 
tons, a new high record. 





dates from Oct. 1, 1916, to date (Coal Age, Aug. 5, 
p. 306), and the data contained below give greater 
detail with respect to the distribution of the stocks 
between classes of consumers. 

It was shown that total commercial stocks had ranged 
during the period over which the records extend from 
27,000,000 tons in the fall of 1916 to a maximum of 
63,000,000 tons on the day of the armistice. It was 
further shown that stocks on June 1, 1920, were in the 
neighborhood of 20,000,000 tons, the lowest figure at 
any time for which data are available. 

Comparisons of the total amount of coal in storage 
at different dates, according to Mr. Tryon, do not, how- 
ever, take into account variations in the rate of con- 
sumption. Not only does the weekly consumption of 
coal vary with the season but it also varies with the 
general activity of business. Furthermore, there is a 
steady increase in the normal consumption of coal, 








WEEKS’ SUPPLY OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN HANDS OF CONSUMERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Figures expressed in weeks and days at current rate of consumption at 
time of stock-taking) 





Oct. 1 Oct. 1 July 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 11 Jan. 1 Apr. 1 Mch. 1 June tl 
1916 1917 1918 1918 1918 1919 1919 1920 ..1920 

Byproduct coke No No 
ants.......... data data 40 44 50 44 3-2 


p 2-la 
Steel plants...... 3-6 63 63 6-0 5-0 


1-2a 


I-la 
1—4a 


3-6 
Other industrials. 6-6 10-0 10-1 10-2 6-5 3-6 3-3 
Artificial gas...... No No 
ata data 10-2 12-0 12-1 10-0 8&2 43 34 
Other public utili- No No 
LiGH crete taanracs bs vip 43 56 62 7-1 7-1 3-0 3-1 
° to) 


data 2-0 40 5-2 54 eS 1-6 1-3 
to) 

Railroad fuel...... 2-6 2-4 3-3 36 41 46 data I-4a_ I1-3a 

a-Estimated from incomplete data, subject to revision. 
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irrespective of weather or business conditions. All of 
these factors make it desirable to express the stocks of 
coal not only in terms of tons but also in terms of 
weeks’ supply at the prevailing rate of consumption. 
An attempt to do this has been made in the preceding 
table, in which the number of weeks’ and days’ supply 
on hand for seven great groups of consumers of 
bituminous coal is shown at intervals from Oct. 1, 1916, 
to June 1, 1920. The table brings out strikingly the 
fact that stocks on the latter date were lower than on 
the other dates for which observations are available. 
This was not only true of stocks as a whole but was also 
true of each of the seven groups of consumers. 


Revolt of the Day Workers Appears 
To Be at an End 


One Cause of Trouble Is Union Politics—Fly-by-Night 
Operators Are Willing to Pay Increase Asked, 
Recouping Themselves on Spot Coal Prices. 


AY workers everywhere, even in Illinois, are going 

back to work. In Indiana only one local directly 
refused to obey the order and that probably was because 
of a misunderstanding of the situation. But, unfor- 
tunately, the men are returning with the idea that they 
are to have a concession and with the full assurance that 
striking pays. So long as that idea persists there will 
be no end to strikes or to wage increases and advances 
in the cost of living. 

The Bituminous Coal Commission or whatever body 
decides the matter will, it is hoped, not be stampeded 
and caused to make a decision based on mere opportun- 
ism. The commission gave this subject due thought in 
making its original award and decided that day workers 
had fared so well during the war that they were entitled 
to a lower advance than was given to the miners. An 
arbitration board which revises its own decision at the 
threat of a strike is not an arbitral board in any sense of 
the word. 

Moreover, there are signs that a concession to the day 
workers will not even begin to settle matters. On July 
28 a meeting was held at Springfield to demand more 
wages for the miners. It is likely that nothing much 
will come of this movement till the day workers get 
what they want and that it will die altogether if the 
daymen lose their case, but the move may be expected 
to gain in strength if the shift men are successful in 
enforcing their wishes on the arbitral commission. When 
Farrington heard about the movement he said: “That 
is a move by radicals. They may hope to muss up the 
situation so that the shift men will not get an increase 
in wages.” However, there is reason to believe that a 
weakness on the part of the wage commission any- 
where along the line may prove an incentive to the mal- 
contents, who will attempt to break it at all points. 

Of course, some men are willing to pay the wages 
demanded. Men who run wagon mines, who work their 
plants only when spot coal is selling at any price 
demanded, are always willing to exceed the union rate. 
They do not expect to be in business later and they 
have no contracts to meet. Frank Farrington on July 27 
declared that twenty-two small concerns had agreed to 
pay the $2 increase to day workers and he had authorized 
the fourteen executive board members of the Illinois 
district to sign up contracts providing for these “out- 
law” wages. He said the new contract signers were 
twelve in the Danville district, one at Tamarra, two at 
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Cutter, two at Pinckneyville, one at Sparta, one at 
Springfield and three in the Peoria district, 

Even in central Pennslyvania the wage rates for the 
mining of coal have been boosted to $2 a ton. This - 
increase was received only in the fly-by-night mines, 
some of which have perhaps been started really by the 
larger companies though ostensibly owned by individ- 
uals. Where a company has long-time contracts which 
absorb all its coal the only way for it to get in the 
spot-coal market is to start a new mine under apparently 
independent control. 

Alleging that something like this had been done in the 
Bennetts Branch in Elk and Jefferson counties, the 
miners of the Shawmut Mines at Force and of the 
Cascade Coal & Coke Co. at Tyler have threatened a 
strike. They think they should receive $2 a ton, the 
amount paid at the independent coal banks. 

Union politics is alleged to be back of much of the 
trouble. Frank Farrington is said to be backing Robert 
H. Harlan, of Washington, for president and Alex Howat 
of Kansas for vice president on a campaign of aggress- 
iveness in which all prudence and contract-keeping 
would be thrown to the winds. J. L. Lewis is backing 
Paul Smith, of Marion, IIl., against Farrington for the 
presidency of the Illinois district. 

Farrington is declared on all hands not to be serious 
in his declarations in favor of the return to work. In 
relation to the President’s letter he is quoted as saying, 
“I don’t care to offer any predictions except to say that 
the Illinois miners are pretty well fed up on appeals and 
have now reached the point where they want something - 
substantial.” Freeman Thompson, president of sub- 
district No. 4, openly accused Farrington of failing to 
send out letters demanding a return to work, while all 
the time declaring that he had done so. 

The mine workers in the Pittsburgh district tried to 
obtain a conference with the operators relative to the 
wages of day workers, but failed. In Iowa Secretary 
George Heaps for the operators clearly showed that 
resistance to an abrogation of the wage contract was not 
as strong as might be wished. ‘‘The question will be 
put to a vote of the operators,” he said. “If they wish 
to set aside the contract, we will arrange for negotia- 
tions with the miners.” 

In Michigan also the mine workers made a demand for 
revision, declaring the $6 rate unsatisfactory, but the 
operators refused to discuss the matter. They promised, 
however, to follow the lead of the Central Competitive 
district. Strange to say, better word comes from John 
Wilkinson, district No. 21. He says that “Every effort 
will be made to prevent a strike of coal miners in 
Oklahoma.” He declares that there would he no diffi- 
culty if the car shortage were ended and steadier work 
made it easier for the daymen to earn a good wage. 


Rail Shipments to New England Heavy 


AIL movement of bituminous coal to New England 
continued to be very heavy during the last week of 
July. According to reports furnished the Geological 
Survey by the American Railroad Association, 6,368 cars 
were forwarded to New England destinations through 
the five Hudson River gateways of Harlem River, May- 
brook, Albany, Rotterdam and Mechanicsville. With 
the exception of the preceding week, this was the largest 
movement of the year and one of the largest on record. 
It was 1,489 cars, or 30 per cent, greater than that of 
the corresponding week of 1919. 
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Coal Imported by San Francisco 

Coal imports into San Francisco from 
Jan. 1 to June 10, inclusive, as com- 
piled by the Marine Department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
were as follows: 


Tons 

From British Columbia by water 6,220 
EEE OFT SCATISED ALA a eiosnrals o,0:28s » stents 2,014 
POCA. tyas sels < CEA ERS 8,234 
From Washington by water.... 115 
From Eastern coast by water.. 19,773 


From Eastern States by rail....103,634 
as eet eiene oracle wets e 123,522 
rrr ee Ot Aleck = as bystdes rs toes & 131,756 





Australian Gas Company to 
Install Byproduct Plant 

The Melbourne & Metropolitan Gas 
Co., of Australia, which carbonizes 250,- 
000 to 300,000 tons of coal per annum, 
is considering plans for the installation 
of an extensive distillation plant for 
the recovery of benzol and other coal- 
tar products which now run to waste. 
The company is encouraged in this ac- 
tion by the success of the byproducts 
installation of the Australian Gas Light 
Co. at Sydney, which recovers at pres- 
ent 30,000 gallons of benzine and tolu- 
ene, 150,000 gallons of disinfectant oils, 
380 tons of crude naphthalene, and 400,- 

000 to 500,000 gallons of liquid fuel. 





Output in Queensland Shrinks, 
But Value Rises 

The total amount of coal mined in 
Queensland during the year 1919, ac- 
cording to trade reports by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, was 931,631 tons, having a value 
of £614,307, which is a decrease of 51, 
562 tons in quantity, but an increase in 
value of £42,002 compared with the pro- 
duction of 1918. 

The seamen’s strike caused a great 
diminution in the requirements for 
bunker coal, and this led to a heavy fall 
in the production. 

The average cost per ton of coal at 
the mine’s mouth for the whole state 
during 1919 was 13s. 2#d., this being 
1s. 63d. higher than during the preced- 
ing year. 


British Coal Trade Shows Profits 
Only on Export Business 

Editorial comment in the Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce on costs and 
profits in the British coal industry af- 
fords interesting comparison with con- 
ditions in this country. The editor of 
this paper states: 

“The official statement of the costs of 
production, proceeds and profits of the 
coal mining industry for the first quar- 





ter of this year are pretty much what 
were generally expected in colliery com- 
mercial circles, i.e., the only areas 
where a profit for the period would be 
recorded were those from which a con- 
siderable proportion of outputs were 
sold for exports. South Wales heads 
the list with a profit of 18s. 7.67d. per 
ton; Northumberland, 18s. 5.21d.; Dur- 
ham, 18s. 4.85d.; and Yorkshire, 10.26d. 
per ton. Why the last named area is 
so small in comparison to the others is 
to be explained by the fact that the 
proportion of output sold for export 
was also a small one. Of the six 
areas that show a loss for the period, 
he larger is for Cumberland and West- 
moreland, of 10s. 3.57d. per ton, and 
the smallest for Scotland of 2.17d. per 
ton. 

“The tonnage sold for export during 
the quarter was 8,365,769 tons for 
which an average f.o.b. price of 72s. 
10d. was obtained. The average f.o.b. 
price for last month was 80s. 9.6d., but 
as from the 7th inst. the tonnage that 
is to be allowed to be exported is re- 
stricted to 5.25 million tons per quar- 
ter, it will readily be seen how, with a 
reduction of 3.1 million tons per quarter 
for export sale, the profits of the in- 
dustry will be affected—to say nothing 
of the loss of revenue of something 
like £12,000,000 to the country. 

“Certainly, during the March quar- 
ter, the average profit for the whole 
country was 5s. 1.97d. per ton, which, 
on the surface, looks very satisfactory; 
out of this, however, provision has to 
be made for depreciation, interest on 
debentures, and other loans, capital ad- 
justments under the Finance Acts, and 
the profits to which the owners are en- 
titled to under the Coal Mines (Emer- 
gency) Act, 1920, so that the net profit 
per ton will be substantially less than 


Bs. 1.97d. 





Briquets to Be Made From Coal 
in Winnipeg 

Published reports according to Con- 
sul General J. I. Brittain, Winnipeg, 
Canada, say that the Lignite Utiliza- 
tion Board, which has been for months 
experimenting with the problem of 
cheaper fuel for domestic use from the 
low-grade coal found in southeastern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, has ar- 
rived at a satisfactory manufacture of 
briquets that will probably produce fuel 
equal to the best grade of the United 
States anthracite coal, and which will 
be even more satisfactory for domestic 
use. 

An experimental plant with a capac- 
ity of 30,000 tons a year will be 


erected, doubtless near the mines in 
Saskatchewan. 

The chairman of the board further 
says that a careful analysis of the 
costs leads to the belief that briquets 
can be manufactured and loaded on 
cars at the plant at about $7.50 a ton. 


Deny Higher Wages and Cheaper 
Coal to British Miners 
After a Cabinet meeting held at 
London July 26 to consider the 
British miners’ demands it was inti- 
mated to the miners’ executive that 
their combined request for cheaper 
coal and higher wages could not be 
granted. A _ serious industrial crisis 
is thus threatened, the miners’ dele- 
gates having decided to call a national 
conference to consider future action. 





lreight Rates to Europe Continue 
to Soften 

W. W. Battie & Co.'s coal trade 
freight report announces that freight 
rates to European ports are decidedly 
softer than they were a week ago, and 
that tonnage for shippers to these des- 
tinations can be obtained at favorable 
rates. Freight rates to South Ameri- 
can ports are unchanged, but to West 
Indian ports they are easier. 


Freight rates by steamer are as 
follows: 
Tons 
* Dis- 
charged 
Destination Rate Daily 
Malmo. tose cs. .an 22.2 About 14550 ==. 1,000 
Copenhagen's. (52). keen About 14.50 — 1,000 
Stockholm................ About 15.00 — 800 
Gothenburg. F258 2: About 14.50 — 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam....... About 13.00 — 1,000 
Hamburg................. About 14.50 — 1,000 
French Atlantic ex. Rouen.. About 13.50 — 700 
AICICLS Pan ank eae tat ADOUL TS. 90.—" - S00 
West Italy ees. dhe About 15.50 — 1,000 
Marseilles................ About 15.50 — 1,000 
Piraesisee ...periase eee About 16.00 — 1,000 
Trieste/Venice............ About 16.00 — 1,000 
Port Said................. About 16.50 — 1,000 
Constantinople............ About 16.50 — 500 
Gibraltar................. About 14.00 — 1,000 
Pernambuco.............. 12.00/13.00 — 500 
Bahiatwers.< = .cciack. 922%. 2 024,00 / 300 39,500 
RIG ae that ahem ed. OOK 200m —=2 TROO0 
Santoses...5..c25. Se..2 2.) 12700/ 43 .00-—* "600 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo 
OD tial PIBtR. Same 1.50/12.50 — 1,000 
Parate 25... . 12-00:/13700°=* “500 
ROSATIOs Ms te 3's PA ok About 13.00 — 750 
To Nitrate Range . About 9.00 — 750 
Pavaniest.at o)le.a.eers About 6700 — 500 
Sagua or Cardenas......... 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Cienfuegos............... About 7.00 — 500 
@aibaniens eat. tae wee 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Guantanamos....0F9- +1. 7.00/ 7.50 — 500 
Manzanillo...... . About 9.00 — 300 
Bermuda..... hee About 6.50 — 300 
Bermuda p. c. and dis. free 
Kingston.... rah 7.00/ 8.00 — 400 
Barbados.............-.... About 8.00 — 500 
SP ole de. ee at: gece SDOUL: 6.00; — 500 
SUPA: Qo phe heme ings Pele .... 7.00/ 7.50 — 500 
Port of Spain, Trin.... About 8.00 — 500 
@Urachow ss 6c ).6 2 -eueo thy About §..00.— 500 
Free p. ¢. Curacao 
Wemerdrartscas. Menthe - 13. — 400 
St.Thomas, .. ..2.2.0¢re0<5, About, 7 ,50,— . 500 


All above rates gross form charter 
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Exports of Coal from Calcutta, India, 1918-1919 












































— 1917-18 + ——— 1918-19 — 
Countries of Destination Tons Value Tons Value 
i Trade: 
eo ge. ee 153,131 $445,772 84,001 $303,345 
its Sett! Se ete ree ot + eas 68,595 j 4 7 
Paks ge ae | Ree an Be ape 8 Ca oes 8,474 27,902 8,771 35,688 
Mast werecee peta ler: sare cscs orn OeW cia a Ae Sas nie cases, 419 13,776 S4,447 | GR en cnsre so 
A aisrtrec tise oo iiyaiv is Gece dick aerials «aimaesee Mere) eis 6,000 22,385 RRR te fo. oe seks 
AW cotieMOOn UFIGS nist oetacdencs s0<.95'tsatareye oh a5 27) 19,148 7,098 25,568 
Meth ops 8S SES See SNA 77 SORE eee ee 254,503 763,074 142,942 501,512 
Joasting trade: 
Rombayst aera wees ae ee 2,497 Tie Oa 
Barma toss 5. ce ast coe Be ene be erro cles 186,872. 554,456 92,889 292,639 
Madras ste’. 2520 eae PTE: POE 13,837 36,012 8,433 2H 252, 
Bengal 3 osseous see eee eet ae 600 1,942. +»: open Carte eteteire vader apace! 
All other ports, including Indian ports not British. 3,018 10,706°" ~~ Steere ty a a 
Tistal oP S53 sora See ee En See See xs 206,824 611,232 101,322 319,891 
Bunker: Goal ee kee bce ter aedieerter eect oe 439,798 1,311,684 401,200 1,406,744 
Grand: totals.450 Saget Eee acta re 901,125 2,685,990 645,464 2,228,147 





American Coal Urgently Needed 
in Sweden 


Consul General Dominic I. Murphy, 
Stockholm, reports that for the past 
two months inquiries as to the possi- 
bility of getting American coal to 
Sweden have been insistent. As the 
supplies on hand are rapidly disappear- 
ing, American coal exporters have now 
the opportunity to dispose of many 
thousands of tons. 

A prominent member of the Board 
of Trade informs this office that no coal 
is coming from Germany, and but little 
more can be expected. The import has 
fallen off tremendously from England. 
He remarked: “If you Americans can 
help Sweden to get coal now, you will 
have, not only the gratitude of our 
people, but you will be able to keep 
our trade as well.” 

Several of the most prominent 
Stockholm dealers have been fur- 
nished by this office with lists of 
American coal-mining companies and 
wholesale dealers, but the invariable 
report is that they find it quite 
impossible to get satisfactory replies 
to their cabled inquiries. So great 
is the anxiety regarding the coal 
supply that several very important con- 
cerns are about dispatching representa- 
tives to the United States to purchase. 





Coal Consumption by London Gas 
Companies in 1919 


The Gas World publishes tables of 
analyses of the accounts of a number 
of important gas companies in the 
London district, the Colliery Guardian 
states. Of these, the Gas Light and 
Coke Co. consumed 2,725,754 tons of 
coal and coal equivalent; the South 
Metropolitan Co., 1,173,412 tons; Brent- 
ford Gas Co., 417,683 tons; Commercial 
Gas Co., 309,346 tons; South Suburban 
Gas Co., 267,065 tons; Wandsworth Gas 
Co., 250,686 tons; Tottenham Gas Co., 
233,681 tons; Croydon Gas Co., 153,362 
tons. 

Of the fifteen companies appearing in 
the tables, the largest production of gas 
per ton of coal was 138,142 cu.ft. and 
the lowest 10,176 cu.ft. The range of 
products per ton of coal was as fol- 
lows: Coke and breeze available for 
sale, 14.8 ewt. to 8.9 cwt.; tar made, 
10.9 gal. to 8.3 gal.; ammoniacal liquor, 
30.8 gal. to 19.8 gal. (several compa- 


nies make their returns in terms of sul- 
phate of ammonia, ranging in these 
cases from 13.9 lb. to 28.2 Ib.). 

The cost of coal and equivalent 
varied from 25s. 10.62d. to 38s. 7.80d. 
per ton, and from 25.92d. to 42.66d. 
per 1,000 cu.ft. of gas sold, or, deduct- 
ing revenue from residuals, from 14s. 
1.39d. to 20s. 9.99d. per ton, and from 
12.97d. to 24.97d. per 1,000 cu.ft. The 
total receipts from residuals ranged 
from 10.89d. to 25.98d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 





Hungary Imports Coal from 
Czechoslovakia 


Imports of coal by Hungary during 
December, 1919, and January and Feb- 
ruary, 1920, according to data obtained 
from the Department of Commerce at 
Budapest by William F. Upson, repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce at Vienna, amounted 5,930 
metric tons. Czechoslovakia was the 
exporting country. 


Canada Suffers Gasoline Shortage 


Advertisements asking everyone to 
conserve gasoline are being run 
throughout Canada by oil companies, 
according to a report by Consul Felix 
S. S. Johnson, Kingston, Ontario. 
There is said to be a shortage of gaso- 
line, and it is reported that in the last 
few years the demand for crude petro- 
leum, practically all of which comes 
from the United States, for the manu- 
facture of gasoline in Canada has in- 
creased more than 650 per cent. In 
the same period production has in- 
creased about 150 per cent. A short- 
age of crude oil and high prices neces- 
sarily follows. Pennsylvania crude is 
today costing $6.10 and Oklahoma crude 
$3.60 per barrel at the wells, and these 
prices must be paid in American funds, 
which adds another 15 per cent. 

The oil-producing companies claim to 
be sparing no expense or effort to 
meet the growing demand for petroleum 
products, but notwithstanding the best 
efforts of these companies the demand 
is growing ahead of production by leaps 
and bounds. The only apparent solu- 
tion is to use all petroleum products, 
especially gasoline, economically and 
efficiently. 

Those who have carefully studied the 
subject say that one-half gallon of 
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gasoline per car is wasted daily in 
Canada through carelessness, the over- 
use of cars, and needless mileage, which 
means 200,000 gal. wasted daily in the 
country, or 73,000,000 gal. per year if 
all motor cars were operated every 
day. 





German Miners to Adopt Mine 
Socialization Program 


The German Miners’ Conference held 
at Bochum recently, states the Colliery 
Guardian, adopted a resolution calling 
upon the new Socialization Commission 
to draw up a program for the early 
socialization of the mines on lines which 
would preserve all the advantages of 
private working while eliminating the 
anti-social disadvantages attached to 
undertakings when worked by private 
capital. 

With regard to the question of wages, 
the creation of a wage-scale agreement 
for all Germany was demanded. It 
was unanimously conceded, however, 
that continual fresh advances in wages 
would avail nothing so long as the 
prices of essential foodstuffs, etc., con- 
tinued to increase, the only hope for the 
worker being a general reduction in 
prices. 

Reference was made to the danger of 
the miners’ settlements, now in course 
of creation, becoming “works colonies,” 
and legislation for the formation of 
building co-operative societies to coun- 
ter this danger was demanded. The 
acts relating to the control of the coal 
and potash industries were described 
as in need of revision, special stress 
being laid upon the necessity of giving 
the workers and employees a larger 
share in the enforcement of the regula- 
tions in question. 





Belgian Coal Prices 


The official prices of Belgian coals 
as reported by the Colliery Guardian are 
as follows:—Large coals and cobbles, 
113 fr.; large nuts, 115.50 fr.; tétes de 
moineaux, 118 fr.; greusins, 113 fr.; 
washed grains, 83 to 88 fr.;_ rough slack, 
68 to 78 fr.; half-washed slack, 76 to 
82 fr.; washed slack, 76 to 83 fr.; 
washed coking coals, 88 fr.; rough fines, 
72 to 83 fr.; half washed fines, 84 to 
92 fr.; small (dépoussiéres), 94 fr.; 
screened above 25 mm. 115.50 fr.; un- 
screened, 83 fr. to 110 fr.; forge coals, 
98 fr. to 118 fr.; briquets, 136 fr. to 
148 fr.; bowlets, 126 fr. to 128 fr. Where 
used for domestic purposes the above 
prices are subject to a reduction of 3.50 
fr. per ton. 

During June 31,671 tons of German 
coking coal were received in addition 
to 19,043 tons of coke. In the first five 
months of this year Belgium imported 
223,700 tons of coal, 54,500 tons of coke, 
and 138,700 tons of briquets. Exports 
comprised 595,500 tons of coal, 73,300 
tons of coke and 68,700 tons of briquets. 

On July 1 there were 17 blast fur- 
naces in operation of the 52 in exist- 
ence, with a daily capacity of 2,666 tons, 
as compared with 12, of 1,582 tons 
capacity, on January 1. All figures are 
in gross tons. 
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Weekly Review 


Production Recovering from Strike—Middle West Labor Situation Much Improved—H eavy 
Lake and New England Shipments Continue—Improvement in Car 
Supply in Prospect—Prices Remain Firm 


West is indicated by the figures of the Geological 

Survey, which show a production of 9,357,000 tons 
of bituminous coal for the week ending July 31. This 
is a slump of approximately one million tons as com- 
pared with previous week’s output and 1,500,000 tons 
below the latest pre-strike week. Reports from the 
Middle West indicate an indifferent attitude on the part 
of the men whether or not they return to work. Late 
advices, however, show a steady improvement in the 
situation, with more mines resuming operations daily. 
The anthracite output increased 104,000 tons over the 
previous week with a production of 1,874,000 net tons. 
Production of beehive coke decreased 4 per cent, or 
about 15,000 tons for the week ending July 31. 

Heavy shipments have been moving to New England 
and the Lakes, due to the co-operation of railroads and 
operators in carrying out the provisions of the new 
service orders. Shipments to Tidewater also show a 
marked increase. Some apprehension is being displayed 
by industries and dealers in Ohio and Michigan and 
other nearby areas because of the small balance of ton- 


Te effect of the strike of daymen in the Middle 





nage left after assigned cars and priorities are supplied. 
Better car supply seems to be in prospect, however, as a 
result of a general clean-up in yards and terminals dur- 
ing the strike lull. 

Lake shipments are slowly gaining under recent pri- 
ority rulings. Preliminary figures for the week ending 
Aug. 7 show that approximately 780,000 tons of cargo 
and fuel coal were dumped, a gain of about 40,000 tons 
when compared with figures for the previous week. Next 
week’s dumpings should establish a reeord for this sea- 
son, as there is every indication of an extremely heavy 
movement to the Lakes. 





Lake Coal Dumped Season to Aug. 7 
(NET TONS) 


Fuel 
606,831 
514,773 


Total 
14,019,499 
7,573,030 


Cargo 
13,412,668 
7,058,257 








Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


All-Rail Route Is Again Open — Spot 
Market Continues Strong — Assioned 
Cars a Factor—Transportation Handi- 
caps Make It Difficult To Judge Effect 
of Latest New England Priority—In- 
creased Receipts Are Due to Course of 
Trade—A nthracite Situation Is Slightly 
Better—Outlook Is Improved for New 
Haven Shipments. 


Bituminous — The reopening of the 
Boston & Maine gateways on Aug. 6 
has once again removed all restrictions 
to all-rail movement. An extra volume 
of steam grades is known to have been 
loaded on cars in anticipation and a 
record movement that may exceed 7,500 
cars for the week is more than likely. 
More than likely also it will result in 
renewed embargoes in another ten days 
or less. 

Prices sagged from $13 to $11 for 
fair-grade low volatiles from the Penn- 
sylvania districts while most of this 


territory was embargoed, but spot coal - 


is still in strong demand and already 
$12 sales have again been reported. It 
is clear that average stocks for most 
of the large plants have nearly doubled 
in the past 45 days, but some of this 
is due to diminished consumption. 

A new factor in current market is the 
increased use of assigned cars as re- 
cently authorized. Utilities here have 
taken full advantage of this privilege, 
applying the cars partly on contract, 
but also on spot purchases. Prices on 
the latter run from $5@$6 per net ton 
at the mines. 

Because ot traffic restrictions it is 
still difficult to gage the effect of the 
most recent priority in favor of New 
England. The districts from which the 
largest tonnages were assigned are 
served by roads in the least favorable 
position to move coal in extra volume. 
The smokeless districts delivering 
thfough Hampton Roads, where the fa- 
cilities are of the best, have been as- 
signed so little of the increased tonnage 
that normal shipments over those piers 
are likely to be scarcely affected. 

The June total for New England irom 
Hampton Roads was only slightly over 
100,000 tons more than the total quota 
assigned for August under the new 
priority. The damagé td export trade 
thus far is slight. 

Although righting itself quite gradu- 
ally, the situation shows a distinct 
trend toward better supply, due to re- 
munerative spot prices that have the 
effect of stimulating production and 
attracting coal from other markets. 

Within a day or two the Massa- 


chusetts state government has shown a 
disposition to let well enough alone, for 
it is now understood that J. J. Storrow 
has withdrawn from all active interest 
in the current situation. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 
ple mines, net 
Be ee $10.75@$11.50 $11.25@$12.50 
Fob. . Philadelphia, 


gross tons...... 13.95@ 14.80 14.50@ 16.00 
F.o.b. New York, 
gross tons...... 14.25@ 15.20 14.90@ 16.50 


Pocahontas and New River are quot- 
ed f.o.b. Boston or Portland at $15.25@ 
$16.50 per gross ton for spot shipment. 
Pennsylvania coals of fair grade are 
being sold at $5.25@$6 per net ton 
f.o.b. mines when in “assigned cars.” 

Anthracite — Receipts of domestic 
sizes show a small gain both all-rail 
and by water. The New York piers are 
functioning better and the favorable 
weather has meant improved barge 
movement. At Philadelphia the out- 
look is less encouraging for the mo- 
ment. Large numbers of the striking 
trainmen are holding out for reinstate- 
ment on their old ratings. 

Since this means the more experi- 
enced hands are away from their places 
the piers are not able to handle any- 
thing approaching normal tonnage. The 
result is an accumulation of barges at 
Port Richmond and the loss of much 
valuable time. 

The New Haven RR. has now 
made an arrangement to furnish 200 
cars per day to the anthracite-originat- 
ing railroads with a view to distribution 
by the producing companies themselves 
of their own output. This is a decided 
change in policy on the part of the rail- 
roads and is considered by the trade to 
forecast a much better movement by 
rail to that territory. 





‘Tidewater 








NEW YORK 


Prepared und Steam Sizes Are in De- 
mand— All-Rail Dealers Offer Big 
Prices—Steam Grades Tend To <Ad- 
vance — Soft-Coal Buyers Hold Off, 
Expecting the Market To Turn—Lake 
Priority Affects Eastern Shipments— 
Movement of Coal at Piers Improveg 

Anthracite—Hard-coal prodoucers are 
unable to make much headway in satis- 
fying the demand for prepared sizes, 
The local market is probably receiv- 
ing about its usual proportion of the 
output in the case of company coal, 
but the smaller independents are favor- 
ing the line trade because it pays 
better. : 

All-rail dealers are offering from $12 


‘large offerings of spot coal. 
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@$13 for prompt shipments of nut, 
stove and egg but retailers in this city 
are not buying at these figures. Their 
sources of supply are well established, 
for the most part, and they hope to 
have their customers fairly well stocked 
up by winter. The tonnage attracted 
to other markets by higher prices is 
too small to be much of a factor in 
relieving the local situation, even if it 
were diverted this way by local bidding. 

The companies made their usual 10c. 
monthly advance on domestic sizes 
Aug. 1. Most of the steam sizes are 
in active demand and are showing a 
trend toward higher prices. Buckwheat 
from independent operations. commands 
from $5@$5.75; rice, $3.50@$4.25; and 
barley, $2@$2. 7. . 

Current quotations for company coal, 
per gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b. 
New York Tidewater, lower ports, are 
as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 

Brokens...,. sme eee $7.50@$7. 3 $9. 37043; ae 
Regd enti). fhe choo 7.50@ 7.6 9.35@ 
Stoves, cnlabiscseraen 7.75@ 5 00 9.600 9 9.85 
het NA at 7.80@ 8.00 9.65@ 9.85 

etih. eo DEB .05@ 6.45 7.80@ 8.20 
Brskwhest: nee Shs: 4.00@ 4.10 5.75@ 5.85 
Rice. 20...) 1 aE 3 00S 5040755125 
Barley anes oe 2.25@ 2.50 4 00@ 4.25 
Boiler: #7782 a 50 25 


Bituminous—Soft-coal ete while 
off somewhat from the high levels re- 
cently prevailing, still range between 
$10 and $12 aton. Buyers are showing 
more of a disposition to hold off, in the 
belief that the market is turning in 
their favor and that this tendency will 
become more pronounced in the course 
of the next few weeks. 

That the decline has not been more 
rapid is due to the absence of any 
Car sup- 
ply has shown some improvement, and: 
this is utilized to make heavier ship- 
ments on contract. 

The Lake priority order is a factor 
keeping down eastern shipments, especi- 
ally of gas coals. For this reason Pool 
34 coal has been firmer than medium- 
grade low volatiles which are in rela- 
tively better supply; central Pennsyl- 
vania is not affected by the Lake order. 

Public utilities have applied for as- 
signed cars in large numbers, and the 
general car distribution is further re- 
duced by the use of equipment for car- 
rying out the New England priority 
order. Assigned-car buyers are getting 
plenty of coal at from $5@$7 a tor, 

New England consumers’ expect 
cheaper coal now that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has come to 
their assistance. They are not dis- 
playing much eagerness to buy at pres- 
ent levels, but it is too soon to tell 
what they will finally get in the way of 
concessions. 

Movement of coal over the local piers 
has shown a substantial improvement 
in the last two or three weeks and is 
averaging above 1,000 cars a day. Ton- 
nage standing at the ports awaiting 
discharge has also increased, but it is 
chiefly contract coal and is not pressing 
on the market. 

Prices at tidewater remain around 
$15.50@$16 f.o.b. for coal at the piers, 
and from $16@$17.50 alongside for 
loaded boats. 
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BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Continues To Be Sold at the 
High Dollar with No Relief in Sight— 
Embargo on Exports Adds to the Trou- 
ble— Hard-Coal Receipts Are Light 
with Heavy Demand. 


Bituminous—Little change is noted in 
the soft-coal situation. Adding to the 
troubles of the coal trade with its re- 
cent priority, which required that coal 
destined for use at this port be sent 
west and to New England, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Baltimore & Ohio ordered 
an embargo on all coal destined for ex- 
port. A permit is now required before 
any coal can come to the piers. 

There is little change in the price 
situation, prices f.o.b. mines ranging 
from $10.75@$13, with little attention 
being given to the grades. Sales made 
at the piers per gross ton continue 
around $18. Both local and export 
markets are unchanged. 

There still remain in the harbor about 
60 ships. waiting cargoes. Only a few 
hundred cars are reaching Canton and 
the dumpings have been under 200 cars, 
while the pools there have less than 200 
cars. During the week there were days 
when no cars were dumped. 

The car supply on Baltimore & Ohio 
continues around 60 per cent. The pools 
at Curtis Bay have about 2,000 cars, 
with about 2,300 cars running to this 
city. 

The exporting during this week was 
quite restricted, the loading being 
limited to a few vessels, with not much 
relief in sight during the coming week. 
July export figures show that 73 ves- 
sels carried coal to 12 countries to 
the amount of 398,437 cargo and 39,907 
bunker. The vessels in port are await- 
ing cargoes in excess of 200,000 tons, 
aside from the bunker. 

Anthracite—Hard-coal men are still 
groping about for a solution of the 
present situation, which forces them to 
pay high premiums for a little coal 
and to sell the same at a loss under the 
present schedule of prices. Receipts 
continue quite light and dealers with 
large equipment are daily pocketing a 
lose with no apparent relief in sight. 





PHILADELPHIA 


New Freight Rates Will Increase An- 
thracite Prices—Shipments to Local 
Yards Are Light—Steam Trade Is 
Quite Active—Bituminous Is High, but 
Tends To Drop—Tide Trade Is Quiet, 
Due to Lack of Permits. 

Anthracite.—It is now announced that 
the new freight rates will become effec- 
tive Aug. 26 and this will add from 
65c. to 85c. a ton to the cost of the coal 
to the retail dealer. Uufortunately for 
the retail man he has little coal to 
deliver to his customers. 

In addition to the freight rates, 
the independent shippers thhave added 
25c. to their former mines prices, which 
makes their rates now $9 for egg, stove 
and nut, and $7 for pea coal, It is 
thought that the domestic sizes will 
not sell for less than $16 to the con- 
sumer, following the addition of these 
latest advances. 


~~ 
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Thus far the month has been quite 
a poor one in the way of receipts of 
fuel. The embargo on shipments via 
the Reading Railway still continues, 
although a certain amount of coal is 
allowed to trickle through despite this. 
This causes complaint on the part of 
the dealers. 

The steam trade is growing partic- 
ularly active, with buckwheat well over 
the $5 mark for current deliveries. 
Some prices have been heard at even 
75c. above this, Such sales are being 
made by the independents, but com- 
pany shippers maintain a circular price 
of $4.10 and are not accepting any 
new trade now. Rice readily brings 
$3.75@$4. Barley grows in demand. 

Bituminous.—While coal continues 
high in price, there is a downward 
tendency, This is shown by the fact 
that since the $15 price dropped two 
weeks ago, most sales have been at 
$13. Also there is an inclination to 
make sales again on the basis of the 
pool rating. Most all of the $13 sales 
were for Pool 9 fuel recently, with 
$12 and $11.25 for Pools 10 and 11, 
respectively. 

Recently there has been some sales of 
Fairmont coals, irrespective of pools, 
fat prices higher than the Pennsyl- 
vania steam grades. The New Eng- 
land priority orders have driven the 
bulk of this coal to the southern piers, 
with little gas coal left for the all-rail 
market of this district. However, there 
is a slight slackening even in this 
grade and prices recently have been 
close to $12. 

Although the demand for coal con- 
tinues strong in this market, the trade 
in a measure seems to be holding off. 

The tide trade is particularly quiet 
and but little coal is coming to the 
piers for export. This is due to the 
lack of permits for this class of busi- 
ness and has for the ¢ime resulted in 
a virtual embargo against overseas 
shipments. It is believed that in time 
a big export tonnage will be built 
up, as this always has been claimed 
to be the real necessity of the bitumi- 
nous trade in this country. 





Lake 





BUFFALO 


Situation Changes But LInttle with 
Slight Decline in Price — Anthracite 
Stocks Reduce — Cake Is in Demand; 
but Tonnage Scarce with Prices Main- 
tained. 

Bituminous—The situation does not 
change much. Some jobbers report 
purchasing coal for $10.50 and others 
say that they are paying only $9. In 
fact there is most every price possible 
from the $3.40 contracts to $12. That 
the tendency now is downward is the 
report of shippers generally, but the 
actual decline is small as yet. ‘ 

Adjustment of prices by outside 
authority is becoming harder each day. 
Some miners are now getting more 
than the union scale of wages, but this 
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will be changed when an adequate car 
supply reduces coal prices so _ that 
these wages can no longer be main- 
tained. 

Anthracite—The supply has dimin- 
ished materially by reason of local 
strikes. As a consequence the Lake 
shipments and city trade have suffered. 
The Philadelphia & Reading company, 
which has been rebuilding its trestle 
has now taken tonnage and will enter 
the regular Lake shipping list again. 

There is much complaint from Cana- 
dian dealers and consumers about the 
small tonnage going into that terri- 
tory. 

Shipments by Lake show 94,900 tons 
loaded for the week, of which 38,900 
tons cleared for Chicago, 31,100 tons 
for Milwaukee, 18,600 tons for Duluth 
and Superior, 3,300 tons for Manitowoc 
and 3,000 tons for Houghton. 

Coke—The trade is slow because coke 
is hard to obtain, but jobbers report 
quite a good demand. Prices still rule 
at about $20 for 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry and $19 for 48-hr. furnace, 
with some low grade, medium sulphur, 
at $17.75. 


CLEVELAND 


Serious Shortage Is Anticipated from 
Enforcement of Order 10 — Lakes 
Priority Leaves but Little Coal for 
Industries and Domestic Trade — Pro- 
duction Increases Slightly—Lake Ship- 
ments Improve, Although Far Behind 
Schedule. 


Bituminous—Industrial and domestic 
users of coal in this district anticipate 
that shut-downs and suffering during 
the winter will result from continued 
enforcement of Order 10. The priority 
quota ranges from 35 to 60 per cent of 
the capacity rating of the individual 
mines. If the car supply at the mines 
is only sufficient to handle the percent- 
age of rating required for the Lake, 
then the entire output of the mine for 
the day is sent to the Northwest. 

Considerable coal, which was loaded 
prior to the issuance of Order 10, is 
still coming into the city, and when 
this coal is all received, it is feared the 
pinch will be felt in earnest. A com- 
mittee from the Chamber of Commerce 
has gone to Washington where the issue 
will be put up to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

Some little improvement in mine 
operation is reported, but even under 
the stimulus of priority orders the car 
supply is preventing mines from oper- 
ating at more than 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity in most of Ohio districts. It is 
reported that not more than 20 per cent 
of Ohio’s output is available for com- 
mercial ‘use, the remainder going to the 
Lakes, public utilities and the rail- 
roads. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Poca- 
hontas trade conditions are growing 
more acute and retailers are almost at 
the point of refusing all orders. At 
present the policy of accepting orders 
without stipulating either price or time 
of delivery is being adhered to by all 
dealers. Anthracite continues in some- 
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what better supply, since it is not af- 
fected by Order 10. 

Lake Trade—The objective of 4,000 
cars a day for Lake shipment is still 
far distant, although some improvement 
has been made. Last week showed an 
increase of 100,000 tons over the previ- 
ous period, which was the record for 
the year. Officials of the Ore & Coal 
Exchange, who have the movement in 
charge, hope to ship more than 4,000,- 
C00 tons monthly before the Lake 
season closes Dec. 1. Even with a 
4,000,000-ton movement monthly hence- 
forth, it will be impossible to send much 
more than 22,000,000 of the 30,000,000 
tons said to be needed in the Northwest. 

In July the movement amounted to 
2,760,600 tons compared with 3,804,423 
for July, 1919. 

Retail prices for egg per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland are: 

Anthracite—Egg and grate, $13.50; 
chestnut and stove, $13.75. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, 
and mine-run, $10.50. 

Domestie bituminous — West Vir- 
ginia splint, $11; No. 8, Pittsburgh, 
$10.50; Millfield lump, $13.50; and can- 
nel lump, $14.50. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$10.50@$11; No. 6 and No. 8 mine-run, 


$11.75 





$10.50@$11; and No. 8 8-in. lump, 
$10.50@$11. 

MILWAUKEE 
Demoralization Rules in the Coal 


Trade — Stocks Are Exhausted — But 
Little Hastern Coal and No _ Illinois 
Fuel Is in Local Market. 


The coal trade in Milwaukee con- 
tinues in a demoralized condition. Re- 
ceipts by Lake are not sufficient to 
cause an accumulation at the yards and 
anxiety as to the future increases daily. 
Except for a limited amount of Poca- 
hontas, there is no Eastern soft coal in 
the market, and the labor complication 
in Illinois has checked the flow from 
that region. Milwaukee dealers have 
been afraid to buy bituminous coal in 
the East, because of exorbitant prices 
created by speculative hjidding. Some 
plants have suspended operations and 
there is no question but that others will 
follow. 

The embargo placed on coal ship- 
ments when the Illinois trouble began 
has been lifted and shipments can now 
be made from the docks if there is any- 
thing tc move: The order will not re- 
sult in bringing any more coal to the 
city. 

Anthracite was advanced 10c. per 
ton Aug. 1. Egg is now $14.70; stove 
and chestnut, $14.95; pea, $14.20; buck- 
wheat, $11.50. Pocahontas screened 
selis for $14.25 and mine-run at $12.25. 

An average of $10 per ton is the 
present price for steam coal. This 
price also rules for bunker coal for 
Lake steamers. 

Receipts by Lake for four months 
ended July 31 aggregate 372,400 tons 
of anthracite and 591,394 tons of soft 
coal against 396,700 tons of the former 
and 1,725,966 tons of the latter during 
the same period last year. 


COAL AGE 
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Inland West 


UNIONTOWN 


Service Orders 10 and 11 Cause Little 
Shortage — Car Supply Is Best in 
Months — Prices Are Unchanged — 
Labor Supply May Soon Be Determin- 
ing Factor in Output. 

Three price levels for as many destina- 
tions have resulted from the enforce- 
ment of Service Orders 10 and 11 in the 
Uniontown coal district. The tonnage 
drawn from the enforced shipments to 
the Northwest and New England have 
not been of such proportions as to dis- 
turb seriously the local market, and the 
tidewater peak market has been stead- 
fastly maintained at $18. 

The Great Lakes carries a nominal 
price of $7 while $8 to $8.50 prevails 
here for New England shipments. Just 
at present there does not apper to be 
much of a market for line-coal ship- 
ments. 

What the exact effect of Service Or- 
der 11 will have upon the Uniontown 
market has not yet definitely developed 
but it would appear that it may be en- 
forced with a minimum of confusion. 
Most operators are shipping their New 
England percentage at one time. 

Service Order 10 giving priority to 
the Northwest has scarcely created a 
ripple in the market here. There are 
about 400 cars per week going to the 
Lakes under that order. 

The car supply for this region for 
both coal and coke on all lines this week 
was the best for several months, for 
coke the supply being 53 per cent and 
coal about 60 per cent. 

The labor situation is looming as this 
region’s next major deterring factor in 
regard to output. Inability of a num- 
ber of operators to load all of the un- 
expected number of cars this week 
brought out rather forcibly the fact 
that the labor supply is none too ade- 
quate. 





COLUMBUS 
Car Supply Declines Slightly—Prices 
Are Unchanged—Priority Ruling Aids 
Lakes, Although Tonnage Is Still Far 
Short of Requirements — Steam and 
Dealers’ Situation Is Acute. 

The good production record of the 
previous week was not fully maintained 
and there was a slump in the various 
fields. A better car supply is antici- 
pated for next week. Little change of 
consequence has taken place in the 
market. Priorities which are now in 
full effect are forcing a larger tonnage 
to the Lakes. Public utilities are also 
better supplied. As a consequence, suf- 
ficient tonnage of commercial fuel is 
difficult to obtain. . 

Crooksville field led production for 
the past week with an output close to 
70 per cent. {In the eastern Ohio field 
the production was still .rather low 
with about 55 per cent reported. Little 
relief was given commercial users de- 
pending on the field for tonnage be- 
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cause of the heavy shipment of rail- 
road fuel. 

Public utilities are making numerous 
applications to the proper authorities to 
secure supplies for maintaining opera- 
tions. Railroads are taking from 12 
to 15 per cent of the coal produced in 
Ohio and after utilities are supplied the 
remainder is moved to the Lakes. Re- 
ports from the lower Lake ports show 
an increase in the tonnage shipped as 
compared with previous weeks, al- 
though Lake tonnage is still woefully 
short of requirements. 

Retail prices are still high with no 
indication of a drop at the mines. Re. 
tailers are spreading small stocks with 
one and two deliveries. Hocking lump 
retails around $9.50@$10 and West 
Virginia grades are about $1 higher on 
the average. Pocahontas is still scarce 
and high. Kentucky grades are coming 
in, and selling at about the same levels 
as West Virginia splints. 

Prices at the mines of the peactpel 

coals used in central Ohio are: 


Hocking lump. ©... «50% eee eee $6. 00 $8. 50 
Hocking mime-run........0..-s00e0 5.50@ 8.25 
Hocking screenings..............++ 5.00@ 8.00 
Pomeroy lump... sccce een eer 6.50@ 9.00 
Pomeroy mine-run..............445 6.25@ 8.50 
Pomeroy screenings........ ...-+e. 6.00@ 8.25 


West Virginia splints, lump. 
West Virginia mine-run....... .... .00@ 8 


West Virginia screenings...... .... 00@ 8.50 

Kentucky Jump; - sc. 26 ee. cere -50@ 9.00 

Pocahontas -lump./5..0.-2 18 . Wee 7.50@ 9.00 
DETROIT 


Coal Dealers Here Influenee the Rail- 
roads To Modify an Order Preventing 
Reeonsignment — Local Committee Is 
To Supervise Its Operation—Anthra- 
cite Supply Still Short 


Bituminous—After a series of con- 
ferences with the Detroit Committee 
on Car Service of the American Rail- 
way Association, representatives of the 
wholesale and retail coal trade in De- 
troit were successful in bringing about 
a modification of an order proposed by 
railroads serving the city to prevent the 
reconsignment of coal cars in Detroit. 
A special committee was appointed to 
prevent abuses of the .reconsignment 
privilege. 

In canceling the embargo against re- 
consignment, which was to have become 
effective Aug. 5, substantial aid was 
given in preventing a serious coal 
shortage as the reconsignment embargo 
would have made it practically impos- 
sible for wholesalers to continue in 
business, 

The restriction to one reconsignment 
of a coal shipment is reasonable. It 
will work no great hardship on coal 
men and will aid in loosening conges- 
tion of cars in the railroad yards. 
One necessity of retaining the recon- 
signment privilege is due te the fact 
that a large number of industrial plants 
and small retail dealers are unable to 
provide storage for more than one car 
at a time and thus would be unable to 
get coal as needed were they dependent 
altogether on*shipments direct from the 
mines. 

The state coal commission recently 
appointed by Governor Sleeper is plan- 
ning a general survey to determine the 
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coal needs of industrial and domestic 
consumers in Michigan. 

Anthracite—Though some of the re- 
tail dealers report that a little more 
anthracite is entering the city, the sup- 
ply is still short of requirements and 
affords little opportunity of filling old 
orders. 





ST. LOUIS 
Miners in Illinois Fields Slowly Re- 
sume Work—Two-Thirds of the Mines 
Are Working—Prices High and Coal 
Shortage Is Serious—Car Supply Tem- 
porarily Plentiful. 

Up to and including Aug. 4 about 
two-thirds of the mines in the Stand- 
ard and Mt. Olive fields in I[linois, 
were working but producing only about 
three-fourths of their regular tonnage 
on account of many of their men re- 
fusing to go back. 

The railroad tonnage is extremely 
heavy. But little of the coal is moving 
into East St. Louis or St. Louis on ac- 
count of outside markets offering prices 
of $7@$8 a ton for any and all kinds 
of coal, while the St. Louis market is 
$3.50@$5.50. . 

Conditions in the country west of the 
river are critical. Wheat is still in the 
field on account of no coal for thresh- 
ing and many public utilities have had 
to shut down or go on short time, and 
others are threatened. Domestic trade 
is at a standstill. Carterville coal, 
when obtainable, is $8.50, Mt. Olive 
$6.50 and Standard $6, with no other 
fuels on hand and nothing coming in. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 
Prices Decline Slightly — Miners Are 
Indifferent and Return to Work 
Slowly —Car Supply Is Expected To 
Improve—Industries Need Fuel Badly, 
Particularly in the Northwest. 

Prices on the various grades of coal 
produced in Illinois and Indiana have 
fallen off a little as compared with the 
prices prevailing last week. During 
the course of the outlaw strike of the 
day men, prices on any kind of coal 
produced in the Middle West rose as 
high as $9 and $10 per ton, f.o.b. mines. 
This week, however, it is the general 
opinion that coal will be available from 
now on in fairly satisfactory quantities 
and, therefore, prices have eased down 
to levels prevailing before the strike. It 
is now possible to buy spot coal at $6 
@$7.50 per ton, f.o.b. mines. No dif- 
ferential is made in the price of pre- 
pared coal, mine-run or screenings. 

Operators are expecting that the car 
supply for the next week or so will be 
much improved, as the lull in mining 
caused by the strike will give the va- 
rious railroads serving the Middle West 
territory an opportunity to clean up 
their terminal yards and send the 
empties back to the coal-producing dis- 
tricts. 


CHICAGO 


Market Here Is Disturbed by Oper- 
ators Who Offer Inferior Coal at 
Fancy Prices — Anthracite Arrives in 
Fair Quantities and Smokeless In- 
creases—Splints Are Exported. 


COAL AGE 


The Chicagu market during the past 
week, has been handled pretty roughly. 
Some of the operators advanced their 
mine labor before President Wilson’s 
message was given ordering the men 
back to work, but the majority of ope- 
rators who did this are men in business 
on a small scale and usually operating 
in a coal seam that is not of the best. 
As-a natural result, coal was being 
offered in Chicago at $9 or $10 per ton, 
which under normal circumstances, 
could not readily be sold at any price. 
Anthracite coal is coming into Chicago 
in fairly satisfactory quantities. Also, 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
shipments of smokeless coal. West 
Virginia splint is not reaching Chicago 
as the export demand for a coal that 
will stand rough handling is so strong 
that practically all splints are moving 
to seaboard. Eastern Kentucky coals 
are passing through Chicago for the 
Northwest. Chicago wholesalers are un- 
dertaking quite an extensive campaign 
against the reconsignment rules con- 
templated by the railroads and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. On 
the whole, reconsignment privileges 
have been abused and the trade would 
be much better off if reconsignment 
were curtailed, 





CINCINNATI 


Coal Men Resent Conditions of Lake 
Priority, Coal Being Sold at Lower 
Rates—Coal Advances Slightly—Ohio 
River Wave Is About To Bring Fuel 
to the City Here. 


A matter that is causing coal men 
no end of trouble, and one about which 
they continue to grumble, is the fact 
that they have to sit back and watch 
coal going through to the Lakes at 
priecs that are much lower than had 
been paid before the Lake priority went 
into force. Purchasers of coal that is 
being shipped via the Lakes, are paying 
$4.50@$5.50 for the fuel. 

Shipments to New England began the 
past week under the same conditions 
that prevail in the Lake shipments. 
There was a slight increase in the price 
of coal on the retail market in Cin- 
cinnati during the past week. Youghio- 
gheny nut and slack jumped 25c., $7.75 
@$8 a ton delivered. A 25c. increase 
also was tacked on to bituminous lump, 
$8.50@$9.25 a ton. Coke was 50c. and 
$1 higher, $13@$14 a ton. 

There is no smokeless coal to be had, 
and but little anthracite is moving to 
this market. The first artificial wave 
of the summer season is expected to 
bring down quite a large amount of 
coal for the local trade via the Ohio 
River. The United States engineers in 
charge of the river announced that the 
wave would be created within a few 
days, in which event coal would shortly 
be in the harbors here. 





South 


LOUISVILLE 
Uneasiness Is Felt as a Result of 
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Efforts of Department of Justice To 
Interfere with Business — Demand Is 
Keen and Prices Are Firm. 


Efforts of the Department of Justice 
to force lower prices by bringing action 
under the Lever Act against mines 
operating in eastern Kentucky has 
caused uneasiness, but no lowering of 
prices. With agents of the department 
seizing books and records it is felt that 
things are going a bit too far. 

Five mines in southeastern Ken- 
tucky closed late in the week as a re- 
sult of strike troubles, and others may 
follow. Most of the strike troubles in 
Indiana and Illinois seem to have 
evaporated, and the effect is already 
seen in cancellation of some orders for 
certain grades of coal from Kentucky 
fields, 

Additional suits have been filed dur- 
ing the past few days, principally by 
jobbers and retailers, against operating 
companies for failure to comply. with 
contracts. 

The priority orders have cut down 
movement to public utilities, who now 
figure that they can get coal as they 
need it. This has resulted in stocking 
having been reduced materially. 

Railroads are continuing to take a 
good deal of coal, with heavy tonnage 
moving to Lakes and Northwest, while 
the Southern textile trade is also 
buying. 

Production in Kentucky is controlled 
by a 50 to 60 per cent car supply at 
the present time, and without pros: 
pects of a very decided improvement. 

Spot quotations show eastern Ken- 
tucky gas mine-run at $9@9.50 a ton 
at mine; steam, $8.75@$9. Western 
Kentucky lump, $2.70@$6.50, with the 
bulk selling $4@$5; mine-run, $2.30@ 
$6; bulk selling, $3.50@$4.50; screen- 
ings, $1.95@$5.75, with the bulk sales 
$3@$4. 





BIRMINGHAM 


General Conditions Show Some Better- 
ment—Gain in Production Is¥Slow but 
Steady—Coal Supply Affords No Relief 
in Spot Market—-Demand Continues 
Strong — No Quotations Are Being 
Made. 


There has been a general -improve- 
ment in the situation affecting coal pro- 
duction in this district. The output is 
making steady gains, but there is not 
yet sufficient coal being mined to take 
care of contracts and orders previously 
booked and still allow a surplus for 
spot market, where the demand is 
strong. Spot coal is very scarce, offer- 
ings coming mostly from wagon mines 
and small openings which have been de- 
veloped with the intensified demand. 

Retailers of domestic coal are making 
little progress in stocking for the fall 
and winter demand. Retail prices are 
being advanced from 25c. to 50c. per 
month to absorb the increase carried in 
mine contracts made in the spring. Cur- 
rent quotations are from $8.50@$11. 

Production for the week ended July 
24 was reported at 327,989 tons, which 
represents a satisfactory increase over 
the previous week. 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Many Old Customers Suffer Due to 
Diversion of Coal to the Lakes—Also 
There Is Marked Decrease in Car 
Supply. 

Although called upon to greatly in- 
crease its Lake shipments, the northern 
Pan Handle was one of those regions in 
West Virginia which was given no ad- 
ditional car supply with which to meet 
the increased demands made upon it. 
The result was that in endeavoring to 
take care of the Lakes, northern Pan 
Handle mines were forced to abandon 
every other field and many customers. 

A percentage of 35 had been deter- 
mined upon as the allotment the region 
must furnish to the Lakes. Nearly all 
of the commercial coal produced in the 
Pan Handle of West Virginia was sent 
to the Lakes. Scarcely any of the prod- 
uct was left over for the markets to 
which such coal is usually shipped. 

Even without having had to supply 
so large a tonnage to the Lakes, Pan 
Handle operations would have had diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with the demand 
and of filling contracts, for transporta- 
tion conditions were much worse than 
they had been. 

In fact during the last half of July 
there was a marked decrease in loading 
equipment furnished. It was feared 
under such conditions that industrial 
concerns might be forced to cease work 
because of lack of fuel. 





FAIRMONT 


Final Week of July Was About Best 
of Year as Regards Output—Bulk of 
Production Still Moves East, Notwith- 
standing Lake Demands—Inland West 
Shipments Increase. 


Mines in northern West Virginia 
were able to meet to a large extent the 
additional demands made upon them 
under the operation of Service Order 10 
through a rather marked improvement 
in the car supply. The final week of 
July ranked as one of the best periods 
of the year, from a production stand- 
point, there oeing approximately 6,800 
cars of coal and coke loaded on the 
Monongah division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio during the period. 

There was also a pronounced im- 
provement in the car supply on the 
Monongahela Ry. and on the branch of 
the Western Maryland operating in the 
Fairmont region. 

The week started with an excellent 
car supply, the Baltimore & Ohio hay- 
ing 2,000 cars for its mines. Fairly 
adequate supply was kept through 
entire week, 942 cars being c. hand 
for Saturday. The Monongahela R.R. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 
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ended the week with a total supply of 
400 cars. 

The quota of Lake shipments allo- 
cated to the Fairmont region was 180 
cars a day. There was a good response 
to Lake demands, although the bulk of 
production in northern West Virginia 
was still being moved eastward with a 
prospect that there would be further in- 
creases in eastern shipments after Aug. 
2, owing to the necessity of taking care 
of New England shipments. 

It was reported that the Cleveland 
Ore & Coal Exchange had fixed an arbi- 
trary price on Lake shipments and that 
was objected to by the operators. The 
Monongahela Ry. served notice that 30 
per cent of allotment would be required 
on its lines in order to meet the require- 
ments of Service Order 10. 

With more equipment available dur- 
ing the final week of the month, there 
was a perceptible increase in shipments 
to Inland West points. Curtis Bay 
shipments were holding up fairly well 
throughout the week. 





PITTSBURGH 


Car Supplies Increase, but Limit of 
Production Still Not Reached—Lake 
Shipments Are Heavy — Operators 
Protest Discrinination in Car Distri- 
bution. 


Car supplies at Pittsburgh district 
coal mines have continued to increase. 
The limit of mining capacity, as de- 
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termined by the proportion of full time 
the miners are willing to work, has not 
yet been reached, but probably will be 
in the near future. It is believed the 
district is approximately up to its allot- 
ment on Lake shipments, the order 
calling for 5,000,000 tons to be shipped 
in the 50 working days beginning July 
26, or at the rate of 2,000 50-ton cars 
per day. 

It is an open question whether the in- 
crease in Lake shipments has been 
equaled by the general increase in car 
supplies. If not, there is a decrease in 
coal available for other trade. The 
market for spot coal does not furnish 
suggestion that there has been a change 
in either direction, as it remains on sub- 
stantially the same basis as for several 
weeks past, $10@$12 per net ton at 
mine, according to grade, tonnage, etc. 

Up to this writing the steel mills re- 
port themselves as well supplied with 
coal as formerly, but there is little 
opportunity for the stocking that is 
regarded as essential at this time of 
year. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation has made a formal protest to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania and the railroads individually, 
calling for an investigation of its 
charges, that, by reason of improper 
inducements given to railroad employ- 
ees, team-truck loading mines are be- 
ing given more cars than they are 
entitled to. 

Several railroads promptly issued 
formal denials of the allegations, but 
official investigations will probably be 
made. The rejoinder of the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. contained a statement that 
on Aug. 2 an order was issued that 
truck-loading mines be given only box 
and open-top, not self-clearing cars. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


a L020, ee 


Week 
JULY NTO sos anc Ud. pL OOO, 000 
Daily average....... . 1,813,000 
July 24b 10,472,000 
Daily average 1,745,000 
July 3le 9,357,000 
Daily average 1,559,000 


1919 (a) —————~ 
Calendar —exr 
Week to Date 


238,213,000 
1,413,000 
248,201,000 
422,000 
258,144,000 
1,429,000 


Calendar Year 
to Date 
282,858,000 

1,678,000 
293,370,000 
100 


302;727,000 
1,676,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 
Calendar Year 


Week 
1,790,000 
1,770,000 


July 3c 1,874,000 


1919 (a) ————— 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
43,693,000 
5,496,000 
47,307,000 


Week 
1,795,000 
1,803,000 
1,812,000 . 


to Date 
46,931,000 
488,701,000 
50,575,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


——_—__——— Week Ended 
July 31 July 24 
1920¢ 1920 


370,000 385,000 


Aug. 2 
1919 


389,000 


United States Total 


1920 
to Date 


12,386,000 


1919a 
to Date 


11,202,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of dayscovered for the 
two years. (b) Revised from lastreport. (c) Subject torevision. All figures in net tons. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Market Is a Shade Easier—By- 
product Ovens Work Full Time, but 
Coke Is Not Put on Market—Merchant 
Production Is Unchanged. 

The spot coke market shows a 
slightly easier tone in the matter of 
price, there having been some sales of 
furnace coke at less than $18, formerly 
the minimum. At the same time there 
are reports of furnace coke having 
brought $19 quite recently, also reports 
of some prospective buyers being will- 
ing to bid almost any price, without 
getting coke. 

The price divergences indicate that 
operators are picking their trade, pre- 
ferring to deal with more or less regu- 
lar customers, rather than simply sell 
their coke to the highest bidder. For 
several weeks it has been considered 
not improbable that coke prices would 
be made the subject of a public in- 
vestigation, and some operators have 
been desirous of keeping their sales a 
trifle below the maximum prices known 
to have been paid in the market. 

Operations at the byproduct plants 
are practically full in most cases, but 
no byproduct coal in the valleys or con- 
tiguous territory is being offered in the 
market, all the production being re- 
quired for the attendant blast furnaces. 

Pig iron production in the United 
States was at a rate 23 per cent less in 
July than in June, but the consumption 
of coke probably did not decrease, as 
with higher humidity in July the con- 
sumption per ton of pig iron would be 
greater. 

The spot market generally is quot- 
able at $17.75@$18.50 for furnace and 
at $19@$19.50 for foundry, per net ton 
at ovens, Connellsville region. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region, in the week ended July 31, at 
172,870 tons, a decrease of 9,275 tons, 
but practically all the decrease was at 
furnace ovens, production by merchant 
ovens being substantially unchanged, at 
about 75,000 tons. 
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NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Both Fields Have Marked Slump in 
Car Supply—Most of Tonnage Mcves 
to Tide, Some for Navy Use, but Big 
Volume to New England—Car Supply 
Must Increase To Save Export and 
Inland Markets. 

The New River and Winding Gulf 
fields had this in common in that they 
both suffered from a most marked 
slump in the car supply during the last 
week of July, the Virginian being un- 
able to maintain its excellent supply 
of previous weeks. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry., however, had even less of a 
supply for its mines than the Virgin- 
ian. 

Lake shipments from both the Wind- 
ing Gulf and New River fields were 
light, but it was considered likely that 
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Service Order 11 would draw heavily 
on both fields. The greater part of the 
tonnage produced in both fields was 
moving to tidewater, some of it being 
commandeered for Navy use. Prior to 
the date Service Order 11 became ef- 
fective, a considerable volume of coal 
was being shipped to New England. 

Mines in the Winding Gulf field were 
quite materially handicapped in the 
production of coal during the last week 
of July. The Virginian Ry. had been 
affording its mines an 80 per cent sup- 
ply, but during the last week of the 
month, the supply was not more than 
50 per cent of allotment. Mines de- 
pendent upon the Chesapeake & Ohio 
had about 35 per cent of mine ratings. 
A total of 85,000 tons a month was the 
proportion of coal Winding Gulf mines 
were expected to furnish New England 
points. 

Export shipments from the New 
River district were more or less cur- 
tailed in the last days of July. Mines 
were unable to work more than half a 
week owing to the scarcity of cars, and 
the tonnage of Lake coal required 
amounted to 23 per cent. It was ex- 
pected that export as well as inland 
shipments must be curtailed unless 
there were a rather perceptible increase 
in the car supply. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Mines Get a Full Supply of Cars, but 
Laoor Is Indifferent—Lake Shipments 
Increase, Also Tonnage to New Eng- 
land — Pocahontas Responds to Order 
10 Better Than Some High Volatile 
Fields. 


No scarcity of cars troubled mines on 
the Norfolk & Western as July drew 
to an end, but on the other hand a 
labor shortage did cause loss of output. 
Mines had practically a full supply of 
empties. A labor shortage always de- 
velops, however, when cars are plenti- 
ful. 

The only company whose operation 
has been affecte- by the propaganda of 
labor agitators, in either the Poca- 
hontas or Tug River field, is the Van 
Wert company, although it is under- 
stood that a drive is being made in 
Mercer County. Lake shipments under- 
went an increase during the week. Also 
Norfolk & Western producers, at the 
outset of August, began making larger 
shipments to New England under the 
terms of Service Order 11. 

In advance of Service Order 11, 
large tonnages from the Tug River field 
were being sent to New England as 
well as to Lake points. The necessity 
of shipping so much coal to New Eng- 
land was not expected to be conducive 
to an increase in export shipments al- 
though an excellent car supply may 
overcome such a handicap. 

Production in the Pocahontas region 
continued to move upward in the last 
working period of July, largely because 
of adequate transportation facilities. 
The Pocahontas region was able to take 
care of its allocation of tonnage for the 
Lakes—7 per cent—better than some of 
the high-volatile fields further north 
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owing to the full car supply; although 
the red tape and lack of knowledge at 
first as to what was required created 
some confusion as did also the New 
England priority order. 


KANAWHA 


Lake Requirements Take One-Third of 
Kanawha Output—Only a _ Limited 
Tonnage Goes to Contract Customers— 


To meet Lake requirements it took 
just about a third of the entire Kan- 
awha output (15 per cent) and in some 
cases more than that proportion. There 
were a less number of cars in the 
field than during the previous week. 

Mines on the Kanawha & Michigan 
were under orders to send 30 per cent 
of the allotment to the Lakes. As they 
were only furnished 50 per cent or less 
of their mine rating, it will be patent 
that most of the coal originating on 
this road was being sent to the Lakes. 

With cars so scarce it was impossible 
to take care of the retail demand and 
of the industrial trade. In fact what 
with railroad-fuel shipments, public- 
utility requirements and the Lake 
order, only a limited tonnage was 
available for shipments to contract 
customers. 

No, opportunity was afforded Kan- 
awha mines to take advantage of the 
larger run of cars on Monday to ship 
to tidewater for export, since there 
was an embargo in effect on that date. 
Hence export shipments are believed 
to have been materially reduced during 
the week. 








VIRGINIA 


Coal and Coke Output Increase in Vir- 
ginia Fields—Demand Is Heavy with 
but Little Free Coal Available. 

Although there was not quite as 
good a car supply in the Virginia fields 
during the last days of July as there 
had been during the previous week, 
nevertheless mines were able to forge 
ahead a little, gaining about 4 per cent 
in production, owing to the fact that 
during the period mentioned all labor- 
shortage losses were eliminated. 

There was shipped a total of 146,000 
tons or nearly 78 per cent of potential 
capacity. In the same period there 
was produced and converted into coke 
a total of 34,000 tons, that being 6,000 
tons more than during the previous 
week. 

As a result of a conference of coal 
men held at Lynchburg, Va. on July 29, 
the shortage of fuel was confined to a 
few isolated cases. At this meeting an 
appeal was made to the citizens of 
Virginia to practice economy in the 
use of fuel. 

There was during the closing days of 
July and at the beginning of August a 
heavy demand for Virginia coal and but 
little fuel was being exported, as a 
result of embargoes. Virginia mines 
expected to be in a position to take 
care of domestic needs as well as of 
New England requirements. Little or 
no free coal was available as a result 
of the priority orders and of contract 
requirements. 
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LOGAN AND THACKER 


Lakes Absorb a Large Part of Output 
of the Fields—Car Shortage Exists in 
Logan, and Strikes Limit Output in 
Thacker Field. 


Since the Lakes required so large a 
part of the output, comparatively little 
commercial coal was available in the 
last week of July in the Logan and 
Thacker fields. In one field there was 
a car shortage, while in the other pro- 
duction was limited by a strike; in con- 
sequence it was impossible to keep up 
with contract requirements in either 
region. 

Service Order 10 worked a hardship 
in the Guyan region because of the 
limited supply of empties. The pro- 
portion of loads for the Lakes from 
the field was only 15 per cent, but 
since there was not more than a 50 
per cent car supply other customers 
were deprived of their regular supply. 

Tidewater was under embargo on 
July 26 and consequently it was impos- 
sible to make export shipments on the 
only day of the week when the car sup- 
ply would have permitted it. As a re- 
sult of Service Order 10, there was a 
livelier demand than ever for export 
coal with prices as high as $15 a ton 
being offered in some instances. | 

While idleness in the Thacker field 
was still general owing to the strike, 
there was nevertheless an increase in 
production in that field during the last 
week of July, as compared with pre- 
vious periods, owing to several mines 
long in idleness resuming operations. 





ASHLAND 


An Accident on 
Output in Eastern Kentucky — Ship- 
ments to Tide Increase, Presumably for 
Export. 

Eastern Kentucky mines fell behind 
their production of the previous week, 
in the period ended July 31, because of 
an accident on July 30 on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, forcing a suspension of 
traffic. But for the accident it is esti- 
mated that there would probably have 
been a 10 per cent increase in produc- 
tion. As it was mines succeeded in 
producing only 149,805 tons, or 43 per 
cent of possible capacity. 

There was a rapid increase in tide- 
water shipments in the eastern Ken- 
tucky field during the last week of the 
month, notwithstanding the necessity of 
taking care of Lake requirements at 
the same time. . Tidewater shipments 
were fully three times as large as they 
were for the week ended July 24, pre- 
sumably for export. 

Exports having been cut off from 
other fields, owing to various transpor- 
tation and distribution orders in effect, 
it had become necessary for buyers to 
move further westward to secure coal 
for such a purpose, from a field which, 
until about the middle of July, had been 
giving little attention to the export 
trade. 

The demand for all grades and kinds 
of coal in the eastern Kentucky field 
was stiff, that being particularly true 
as to coal for export, though gas coal 


C. & O. Reduces 
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also was in strong demand. Export 
coal was commanding fancy prices 
during the past week. 





FRANKFORT 


State Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Refuses Request of Liability Com- 
panies for Increase in Rate. 

The request for an increase in the 
basis rate of compensation on insur- 
ance for coal-mine employees, sub- 
mitted recently by the liability insur- 
ance companies to the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, was refused by 
the board. The request asked that the 
rate be changed from $3.65 to $3.79. 

The insurance companies stated that 
an increase was made necessary by the 
new law which increases the maximum 
for medical attention from $100 to $200 
and the maximum weekly payments 
from $12 to $15. They also noted that 
the average wage, on which compensa- 
tion is based, is higher, but the board 
holds that premiums as well as com- 
pensation are based on the pay roll. 








Middle Western 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana Coal Commission Considers 
Coal Prices—Schedule Is Obtained for 
Estimating Present Fuel Prices—Gov- 
ernmental Agency May Have To Sta- 
bilize Coal Industry. y 


Coal prices effective during the period 
of wartime control by the Federal Fuel 
Administration are under consideration 
by the Indiana Coal Commission, the 
result of legislation by the recent 
special session of the state Legislature, 
as a possible basis for prices under the 
forms of the new state regulatory law. 
Since the cessation of Federal control, 
miners have received several wage in- 
creases. By adding these to the old 
Federal prices a fairly accurate schedule 
may be obtained for application at this 
time. 

The Federal prices for Indiana lump 
coal on cars at the mines was $2.65 a 
ton and for screenings, $2.15 a ton. It 
has been estimated that the additional 
wages now paid to miners and day 
workers would not add more than 15c. 
a ton, even under subnormal production 
conditions. If this estimate is approxi- 
mately correct, it is said the present 
price of lump coal at the mines should 
not exceed $3.40 a ton. 

Reports received by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission from a number of pub- 
lic utilities indicate that they can not 
purchase coal at the mines for twice 
$3.40 a ton. Several reported that they 
are forced to purchase at from $7 to 
$8 a ton, which with the freight added 
brings the total cost to more than $10. 

E. I. Lewis, chairman of the public 
service commission, reiterated his be- 
lief that the commission is virtually 
powerless to deal effectively with the 
utilities and the public until the coal 
industry is stabilized through Govern- 
mental agency. 
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OHIO 


Year 1919 Is Worst in History of Coal 
Industry in Ohio—Large Number of 
Employees Are Killed by Falls of Top. 

The fiscal year ended June 30 was one 
of the worst in the coal industry in 
Ohio, according to a recent report made 
public by Jerome Watson, chief deputy 
and safety commissioner of mines of 
the state. Two causes are mentioned 
for this condition—car shortage and 
serious labor conditions, which pre- 
vailed in many mining areas. 

The coal production in 1919 for the 


calendar was 34,000,000 tons which is 


considered a fair record (outside of 
war times), as the largest production 
previous to the war was in 1913 with 
36,285,468 tons. Reports for the first 
six months of the year show a heavy 
falling off from those of previous years, 
which causes Mr. Watson to believe 
that the shortage will be most marked. 

During the year there were 147 fatal 
accidents connected with coal mining, 
of which number 76 were killed by fall- 
ing roofs. The number of accidents in 
proportion to tonnage produced was 
larger than in any previous year. 
Jefferson County alone had 41 fatal 
accidents, of which 20 resulted from 
the mine disaster at Amsterdam, Oct. 
29, 1919. 

Of the fatalities 18 were killed by 
mine cars, 13 by explosives, three by 
motors, four by electricity, two by min- 
ing machines, one by gas explosion and 
two on the surface by railroads. 

Under present conditions operators 
and jobbers refuse to enter into 
new contract agreements. Some oper- 
ators are looking into the future 
and are filling their contracts. Of the 
utilities reporting that they hold con- 
tracts, two-thirds declare that the con- 
tractors are meeting their demands. 
There is a growing fear that the Indi- 
ana coal regulatory act will not protect 
domestic consumers, 





Canada 


NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Copper River Coal Field Is Attracting 
Attention—Two Good Coal Seams. 

Extensive coal deposits situated in 
the Copper River district of Northern © 
British Columbia are being inspected 
by engineers and representatives of 
Canadian financial interests with a view 
to their development. This field is 
located on Chettleburgh Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Zymoetz River, about 30 
miles from the town of Smithers. 

There are 75 leases on which two 
good seams of coal have been exposed, 
respectively nine and six feet thick. 
The latter seam has been slightly de- 
veloped by short prospect tunnels. A 
lot of exploratory work has been done 
and the measures are exposed on 
Chettleburgh Creek for a distance of 
two miles. 
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ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—The Donk Bros. Coal 
& Coke Co., of St. Louis, is about com- 
pleting its No. 4 mine near this place; 
the mine has been under construction 
for over a year. The plant is said to 
be one of the most modern and up-to- 
date collieries in the country and will 
hoist between 6,000 and 8,000 tons daily 
when in full operation. The steel con- 
struction work was done under the su- 
pervision of the Allen & Garcia Con- 
struction Co., of Chicago, the same com- 
pany which completed the large Union 
Colliery Co. mine at Dowell, near Du- 
quoin. The Donk Bros. mine will em- 
ploy in the neighborhood of 900 men 
and cost over $1,000,000. 


Marion—The Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion is sinking a new shaft near Blairs- 
ville (northwest of here), in William- 
son County, the work of putting in a 
switch form the Illinois Central to the 
location of the shaft having been al- 
‘most completed. When the track is 
finished, material will be placed and 
sinking pushed. This mine is to be one 
of the most modern in this field, and 
the entire operation will be electrically 
equipped. Plans call for the erection 
of 25 dwellings at present for housing 
employees, and 75 later on. 


West Frankfort—The Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, which owns and operates 
eight mines in Franklin County, is in- 
stalling its own private telephone sys- 
tem between the different operations. 
This work has been hastened somewhat 
on account of the telephone operators 
and linemen having been on strike in 
this county for four weeks, thus cut- 
ting the company off from all com- 
munication with its different mines. 


Zeigler—The Bell & Zoller Mining 
Co., operating two big mines in Frank- 
lin County, has inaugurated a new sys- 
tem of handling its compensation cases. 
All claims will be adjusted through the 
insurance company, and the person in- 
jured will receive his compensation 
weekly. The company believes the 
change will be of great assistance to 
the miners. 

The new material shaft of mine No. 
2 of this company, has reached coal. 
This shaft was made necessary in order 
to increase the coal output of this mine, 
as much time was lost lowering ma- 
terial and hoisting other than coal at 
the hoisting shaft. This material shaft 
will be independent of the main and 
the air shafts, as a separate power 
plant and tipple has been erected for it. 
This company has a record for steady 
running, and probably averages as 
great a number of running days as any 
mine in this field. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—The Kentucky Collieries 
Co. at Pineville was recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $300,000 
by T. C. Hughes, Joseph Stewart and 
James M. Stewart. 


Seco—The South-East Coal Co. is 
planning for the development of about 
8,000 acres of coal land in the vicinity 
of this place—a property recently ac- 
quired. The company proposes to in- 
stall a plant with a daily output of 
about 2,000 tons. W. B. Goldsmith is 
consulting engineer for the project. 
The company was recently organized 
with A. D. W. Smith as president. 





NEW YORK 


New York—The Estate of W. J. 
Rainey announce that the business 
heretofore carried on under the name 
of W. J. Rainey has been incorporated 
and hereafter will be conducted as W. J. 
Rainey, Inc. The officers of the new 
corporation are: Roy A. Rainey, chair- 
man of the board; Scott Stewart, presi- 
dent and treasurer; L. L. Willard, vice 
president in charge of operations; John 
McElwain, vice president in charge of 
sales and purchases of raw materials; 
H. R. Ahrens, secretary. The executive 
offices of the company will remain at 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





NORTH DAKOTA 


New Salem—The Consolidated Lig- 
nite Collieries of this place, has placed 
a contract with the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. for construction of its new coal min- 
ing plant at New Salem. It is said 
that this plant, when completed, will 
be one of the finest in the State of 
North Dakota and will be built in con- 
nection with the new briquetting plant 
which is contemplated at this place. 





OHIO 


Nelsonville—The Ohio Consolidated 
Coal Co., has recently purchased four 
mines in the Nelsonville district which 
give this company a daily capacity of 
about 1,200 tons. The Ohio Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., has offices in the Colum- 
bus Savings & Trust Bldg., Columbus. 
S. E. Ranney is president and R. C. 
Kyle, secretary and general manager. 
The largest purchase was that of the 
Majestic Coal Co., on the Hocking Val- 
ley Ry. with two operating mines 
served with one tipple. This has a ca- 
pacity of about 800 tons daily which 
will soon be increased. The company 
also purchased the Cambrai-Hocking 
Coal Co., mine with a capacity of 300 
tons daily and also the mine of Bruce 


Bros., on the Carbon Hill branch of 
the H. V. Ry. 


Rendville—Monsarrat Bros., oper- 
ators of Columbus, are preparing to 
open a large mine at this place, located 
on the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. The 
mine will have an initial capacity of 400 
tons which will gradually be increased. 
It is being equipped with modern ma- 
chinery electrically operated. It will be 
ready for operation in about six weeks, 
at which time the company will have 
three mines in this territory. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Cramer—The Imperial Coal Corpora- 
tion, at Charles, Indiana County, near 
here, has completed a new coal tipple, 
the work being done by the Heyl-Pat- 
terson Construction Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at a cost of $70,000. It is of steel 
and has rotary picking tables, with both 
electricity and compressed air for 
power. The tipple has large capacity. 
The Imperial Coal Co. owns 3,000 acres 
of coal land which has been barely 
touched. A new shaft is soon to be 
sunk on the Wakefield farm, opposite 
Seward in Indiana County. 


Scottdale—According to present plans 
the big new steam shovel installed by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., to strip coal 
near Masontown, will start operation 
soon. The shovel has a capacity of six 
cu.yd. and weighs 312 tons. There has 
been a little delay in getting the ma- 
chinery installed but everything is now 
practically ready for work. As soon as 
a sufficient quantity of coal is un- 
covered a smaller shovel to be used for 
the actual coal digging will be started. 
The coal will be loaded on small mine 
cars and hauled to Ronco to be shipped 
by river to Duquesne and other down 
river points. ‘The work will be under 
the direction of W. J. Charleton, super- 
intendent of the Leckrone and Ronco 
mines, 


Masontown—The tipple, boiler house 
and engine house were recently de- 
stroyed by fire at the Crystal mine of 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A temporary tipple is being 
constructed and it is expected that 
operations will be resumed shortly. 


Hazleton—A_ serious accident took 
place at the power plant of the Har- 
wood Electric Co. near this place. 
While filling one of the oil switches, 
there was a surge on the line which set 
the oil on fire and caused an explosion, 
scattering the oil all over the switch 
board. A damage resulted to the power 
house of about $200,000 from the burn- 
ing oil and the water used by the fire- 
men to extinguish the flames. The 
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switch board attendant was burned to 
death and the switchboard ruined, re- 
sulting in the closing down of the plant. 
For about three days all of the mines 
that depended upon power from this 
plant were not able to work. Other 
arrangements were made and these 
mines are now operating but with a 
reduced voltage. 


Hazleton—The Campion Coal Co., 
operating the new washery at Silver 
Brook, south of here, recently began 
shipments. The plant has a capacity 
of 500 tons per day, and is said to have 
cost approximately $50,000. The com- 
pany includes Slattery Brothers, whose 
coal office is in the Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, and P. J. Cam- 
pion and Thomas F. Leahy, both of 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Haddock Mining 
Co. and its subsidiary, the Haddock 
Supply Co., have insured all of their 
employees fow $500 each in one of the 
large life insurance companies. This 
blanket insurance, which was entirely 
unsolicited, gives each employee the 
benefit of the insurance company’s nurs- 
ing service. Among other benefits, it 
is provided that any insured employee 
of the company who, before the age 
of 60, becomes permanently incapaci- 
tated through disease or accident, shall 
six months after receipt of proof, re- 
ceive payment under any one of five 
options until the entire $500 has been 
paid. The G. B. Markle Co. and the 
John Conlon Coal Co. are other Luzerne 
County anthracite operators who have 
insured their employees in this man- 
ner. 


WASHINGTON 


Spiketon—The Pierce County Coal 
Co. is preparing plans for a new in- 
cline skip hoist, tipple screens and a 
crusher in unit No. 1; shaking screens 
and washers in unit No. 2, and team 
bunkers in unit No. 3. The last-named 
plant is to be designed to permit of 
the mixing of different sizes or grades 
of coal as loaded. All units are to be 
connected by conveyors, and the plans 
are to be completed by about Aug. 20. 
G. H. Sharpe is the general manager. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Glen White—The E. E. White Coal 
Co. has acquired additional coal prop- 
erty totaling about 5,000 acres in 
Raleigh and Wyoming counties, and is 
planning for extensive development; 
the company expects to install a new 
plant of about 3,000 ton capacity. E. 
E. White is president and manager. 


Huntington—Fully a million dollars 
will be involved in the development of 
the properties of the Merrill Coal Co., 
in the Guyan field on Little Buffalo 
Creek. Construction work on the plant 
and development work in the mines has 
begun. In connection with the opening 
of the new mine it will be necessary to 
build three miles of railroad at a cost 
of $300,000, construction work on which 
has already started. The plant and 
mines of the company will be at Hen- 
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lawson, a new town shortly to be estab- 
lished. The Merrill company will pro- 
vide its own locomotives and also ad- 
ditional rolling stock. 


Kingwood—The Barnard Coal Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital of 
$75,000, has begun work on its tract 
of 400 acres of Upper Freeport coal 
near here in Preston County. Machin- 
ery for mining and general operation 
will be installed at an early date, and 
it is proposed to arrange for an out- 
put of close to 600 tons per day. The 
incorporators are: W. O. Barnard, P. 
P. Reiner, and S. R. Barnard, all of 
Morgantown, W. Va.; O. T. Barnard of 
Richard, W. Va., and C. W. Craig of 
Kingwood, W. Va. W. O. Barnard is 
president and general manager, and C. 
W. Craig is secretary and treasurer 
of this new concern, 


Nelsonville—A consolidation of the 
mines of the Northern Mining & Fuel 
Co., and the Southern Fuel Co., both lo- 
cated near Nelsonville, has been effected 
under a new corporation known as the 
Northern & Southern Coal Co., char- 
tered with a capital of $500,000. The 
incorporators are: D. N. Postlewaite, 
J. N. Bricker, R. Martin, H. H. Orr 
and R. Hads. The two mines have been 
in operation with a combined capacity 
of 2,200 tons daily. Offices will be 
opened at Nelsonville with C. C. Sharp 
in charge as president and general man- 
ager. 


Bluefield—Arbitrators in the claim of 
Mrs. Ollie H. Browning against the 
Big Vein Pocahontas Coal Co., for un- 
paid royalties, have awarded the claim- 
ant $132,000 representing royalty on 
1,250,000 tons of coal. The arbitrators 
were George Wolfe, a well known oper- 
ator of the Winding Gulf field, W. R. 
Graham and N. H. Manakee, mining 
engineers. 

Mrs. Browning originally leased her 
coal land to a Pennsylvania man at a 
royalty of 15c. a ton. However the 
minimum royalty was fixed at $45,000 
a year, it being provided that the royal- 
ty was to be paid at that rate until the 
royalties paid represented the coal 
available, whether it was mined or not. 
The Big Vein Company purchased the 
lease and about three years ago ceased 
making payments covering royalties on 
the ground that the amount paid had 
been sufficient to cover all the coal on 
the property. 


Huntington—The organization of a 
company of large resources, for the 
purpose of establishing a system of 
river transportation for fuel between 
Pittsburgh and New Orleans, is begin- 
ning to assume tangible form. Large 
concerns in Cincinnati, Memphis, and 
other river cities are behind the move 
to establish a river coal-carrying line. 

The necessity for such a line is quite 
urgent, it is claimed, owing to the 
difficulty and delay in moving coal and 
other freight and to the imminence of 
an advance in freight rates which will 
make fuel and steel from Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia almost 
prohibitive in price for certain markets. 

According to present plans it is pro- 
posed to complete the orvanization of 
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the new company without delay and 
to inaugurate the water transportation 
system at once. 


Beckley—Organized with a capital- 
ization of $150,000, by E. C. Minter, 
A. K. Minter and others, the C. E. Min- 
ter Coal Co. will immediately begin the 
development of about 400 acres of coal 
land in Raleigh County, planning to be 
in a position to mine coal on a com- 
mercial scale by the middle of Decem- 
ber. Headquarters of the company will 
be at Besoco, W. Va. The new com- 
pany’s holdings include both the Poca- 
hontas and the Fire Creek seams. E. C. 
Minter is the president and general 
manager of the company and A. K. Min- 
ter has been placed in charge of con- 
struction work on the new plant. The 
mines of the company will be adjacent 
to both the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Virginian railroads. In addition to head- 
ing the new company, President Minter 
occupies the same position with ref- 
erence to the Beckley Smokeless Coal 
Co., the Clyde Pocahontas Coal Co., the 
Stone Coal Land Co. and the Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co. He is also vice 
president, general manager and treas- 
urer of the Meadow River Smokeless 
Coal Co. 


——— 


ALBERTA, CANADA 

Blairmore—The West Canadian Col- 
lieries Co., Ltd., of Blairmore, Al- 
berta, Canada, has placed a contract 
with the Roberts & Schaefer Co. at 
Chicago, Ill., for the reconstruction of 
its Bellevue and Greenhill tipples. Ro- 
tary dumps and modern machinery to 
better the output and preparation of its 
coal will be installed. 





NOVA SCOTIA 

Halifax—The Inverness Railway & 
Collieries, Ltd., has been organized, 
mainly through the efforts of M. E. C. 
Henderson, president of the H. D. Mac- 
Kenzie Co., of Halifax. The company 
has acquired an extensive coal area and 
62 miles of railway running from Point 
Tupper to Inverness with shipping 
docks at Port Hastings. The coal 
deposits will be actively developed by 
the new company. H. C. Bigelow, 
freight agent (at Halifax) of the Cana- 
dian National Ry., will manage the rail- 
way department of the company. 





VANCOUVER ISLAND 
Nanoose — The Wellinston-Nanoose 
Collieries, Ltd., operating the Nanoose 
Bay mine, has been completely re- 
organized and the mine henceforth will 
be known as the Lantzville mine. 
Louis Williams is the chairman of the 
board of directors; F. H. Lantz, the 
managing director, and J. A. Coleman, 
the secretary. Over $100,000 has been 
spent during the past year in improve- 
ments to the surface equipment. New 
wharves have been built, a Link Belt 
screening plant installed, and a wash- 
ery (capable of handling 500 tons a 
day) erected. Edward Floyd, an Eng- 
lish mining engineer with experience 
in the coalfields of Northumberland, has 

been appointed superintendent. 
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Chicago, IL—Announcement that plans 
were in contemplation under which em- 
ployees of the Federal Electric Co. would 
have a voice in the management of the 
company, was made by John F. Gilchrist, 
president, in an address delivered on June 
26 at a housewarming at the concern’s new 
plant, 87th and State Sts. Chicago. The 
plan offered will be in conformity with 
some of the new ideas of employees’ repre- 
sentation. Mr. Gilchrist told the employees 
that they could purchase stock in the com- 
pany at almost any terms convenient to 
themselves and said he was pleased to ob- 
serve that approximately 40 per cent of 
the employees were already stockholders. 
More than 1000 persons were guests at the 
housewarming which was _ celebrated by 
dancing, baseball games, field events, vaude- 
ville, aeroplane ascensions and a luncheon. 


New York, N. ¥.—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. announces that bulletin 504, re- 
cent’y issued by the company, describing 
the slugger rock drill, is now available, 
upon request, from its New York office or 
branches. On Aug. 1, the Publicity Depart- 
ment will be located in the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Building, 6 East 44th St., New York, 
where all communications should be ad- 
dressed after this date. H. W. Clarke is 
the manager of the Publicity Department. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, 115 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounces the purchase from the Platt Iron 
Works, of Dayton, Ohio, of their drawings, 
patterns, jigs, templates, special tools, good- 
will and name, on their following lines of 
product: (1) Oil mill machinery, suitable 
for the extraction of oil from all sorts of 
nut and seed products, comprising crushers, 
cookers, cake formers, presses, filters and 
pumps. (2) Hydraulic turbine and water 
wheel line, covering their entire line of 
hydraulic turbines and water wheels, hori- 
zontal and vertical, high and low head. 
(3) Feed water heaters, steel and cast iron 
horizontal and vertical. (4) High pressure 
air compressors for torpedo and other high 
pressure charging, cleaning and discharging. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., of Philadelphia, announces the 
appointment of George D. Luther as So- 
liciting Agent in Seattle with offices at 811 
White Building. Mr. Luther joined the 
sales force of the Boston office of The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co. in 1907. In 1910 
he was made Soliciting Agent in Denver in 
which capacity he served until his recent 
appointment. The Electric Storage Battery 
Co. has specialized in the manufacture of 
storage batteries for over 32 years. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The office and ware- 
house of the Sullivan Machinery Co., at 
this place, is now located at 736 Third Ave., 
instead of at 841 Court St. as heretofore. A 
large supply of spare parts and equipment 
for Sullivan ironclad coal cutters, hammer 
drills, ete., is carried in stock. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—After a most compre- 
hensive and exhaustive series of experi- 
ments and tests, physically, chemically and 
under conditions of service of great se- 
verity, the Underwriters’ Laboratories have 
officially approved “Resistal’’ goggles manu- 
factured by Strauss & Buegeleisen of this 
place. The tests made included all those 
prescribed by the tentative code of the U. 
S. Bureau of Standards. The regular Under- 
writers’ Laboratories inspection service is 
being carried on at the Strauss & Buegel- 
eisen factory by a resident representative 
of the board, who inspects the progress of 


manufacture, the materials used and the 
finished ‘“‘Resistal’ goggles. Every goggle 
which passes this inspection is given the 


Underwriters’ Label. 


Chicago, 011.—The Mikesell Brothers Co. 
has recently acquire@ by purchase the 
asbestos and rubber factory, located at 
Wabash, Indiana, formerly belonging to the 
Perfection Tire & Rubber Co. This is the 
only asbestos textile. plant located west of 
Philadelphia and consists of 130,000 sq.ft. 
of floor space, and in addition 34 acres of 
land available for expansion purposes. 
The company’s brattice cloth factory will 
be located at that point the latter part of 
this year, and the concern will specialize 
in the following material, used in and 
around coal mines: Brattice cloth water- 
proof duck; pipe covering and asbestos ce- 
ments; asbestos and rubber packings; 
gaskets and pump valves; insulating tapes. 


Lorain, Ohio—The Thew Shovel Co., an 
Ohio corporation, has acquired all the out- 
standing capital stock of the Thew Auto- 
matic Shovel Co., of Lorain, and the two 
companies have been consolidated. The 
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Thew Shovel Co. has assumed all the assets 
and business of the Thew Automatic Shovel 
Co., together with the legal liabilities and 
obligations. The officers of the Thew Shovel 
Co. are: President, F. A. Smythe; vice 
president, H. H. Harris; vice president, A. 
B. Taylor; secretary, G. B. Smythe; 
treasurer, R. B. Miller; sales manager, H. 
E. Billington; general works manager, J. S. 
Small, and purchasing agent, ,H. B. New- 
ton. The consolidation gives the Thew 
Shovel Co. net assets of $2,000,000, and it 
is planned to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of the company 100 per cent during 
1920. New buildings have been completed 
and others are under construction. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Announcement is made 

of approvals recently granted by the Bu- 
reau of Mines as follows: Approval 105 
covers a 210-volt direct current shortwall 
mining machine with a 50-h.p. explosion- 
proof motor and an explosion-proof cable 
reel for use in gaseous mines. Approval 
105-A covers a 500-volt equipment of the 
same type. These equipments are manu- 
factured by the Goodman Manufacturing 
Co., of Chicago, III. 
_ Approval 1,200 covers a single-shot blast- 
ing unit which is manufactured by the Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This unit has the same type of battery as 
is used in the Edison approved cap lamp. 
In the approved design the cover or at- 
tachment can be used for only shot-firing 
service. Combination units designed for 
both illumination and shot-firing purposes 
ee not admitted to the Bureau’s approval 
ist. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The shipment of two 
2,800 h.p. Parsons steam turbines by the 
Midwest Engine Co., of Indianapolis, to the 
Asano Ship Building Co., at Yokahoma, Ja- 
pan, is announced as a part of an order 
for a number of these turbines from the 
same company. The units are designed for 
twin-screw propellers running in port and 
starboard directions. A steam engine of 
an equivalent horsepower would weigh 
about 165 tons, thus indicating the great 
gain in cargo space by use of this turbine 
which weighs about 16 tons. According to 
the Midwest company, these units now 
going to Japan were built from blue prints, 
tested and shipped within less than the 
90-day period specified by the purchaser. 
In addition to its steam-turbine activities, 
the Midwest company is in production on a 
gas engine designed especially for heavy- 
duty trucks and tractors, and is also push- 
ing its facilities to take care of the steadily 
increasing demand for the Midwest utilitor 
—a small tractor unit. 


Hazleton, Pa.—Barrett-Haentjens & Co., 
of this place, recently accepted an order 
from the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Department, of the anthracite field, for 
a ten-stage centrifugal pump. The capacity 
of this machine will be 850 gal. per min. 
and the lift 920 ft. It will be driven by a 
300 h.p. motor. This firm of pump builders 
is also making a _ single-stage, wood-lined 
pump to be used for handling jig water at 
the Leggitts Creek Colliery. This is be- 
lieved to be the first attempt ever made to 
wood-line a pump of the centrifugal type. 





_— 


Personals 








George T. Robinson, president of the 
Operators’ Coal Co., and general manager 
of the Citizens’ Coal Co., Johnstown, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Johnstown. Mr. Robinson 
formerly was general superintendent of 
the Mining Department of the Cambria 
Steel Co. 


Cc. E. Jayeox, formerly in the Traffic De- 


-partment of the Rutledge & Taylor Coal 


Co., Chicago, has been made traffic manager 
for the Lake & Export Coal Co. W. A. 
Field, formerly of the Johnstown City Coal 
Co., has become credit manager for the 
same concern, 


fred B. Spence, formerly with the Big 
Muddy Coal & Iron Co., of Murphysboro, 
Ill, has become connected with the Il- 
linois Koalin Co., as assistant secretary and 
treasurer, with offices in Anna, IIl. 


At the recent commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science was conferred upon 
Professor H. H. Stoek, head of the De- 
partment of Mining Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Robert M. Medill, of MHarrisburg, Ik, 
formerly of Springfield, Ill., has assumed his 
duties as Director of Mines & Minerals, of 
the state of Illinois, filling the vacancy 
eaused by the death of Joseph C. Thomp- 
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son, of Benton. The appointment has been 
announced by Governor Lowden. Mr. 
Medill is a son of Duncan B. Medill, a 
former resident of Springfield, who is now 
superintendent of the J. K. Deering & Co. 
coal properties with headquarters at Clin- 
ton, Ind. The new director has been gen- 
eral superintendent of the O’Gara Coal Co., 
at Harrisburg, Ill, for a number of years. 


W. D. Lee has been appointed a member 
of the mine-inspection force of West Vir- 
ginia, succeeding inspector Edward Nichol- 
son who has resigned to accept a position 
in Illinois. Mr. Lee will be a District Mine 
Inspector for district 18 and will have his 
headquarters at Iaeger, McDowell County. 
He succeeds Inspector Quenon who was 
transferred to district 12 at Thurmond. 


Edward Nicholson, regarded as one of 
the most efficient members of the inspection 
force of the West Virginia Department of 
Mines, has resigned that position to become 
the general superintendent of the Franklin 
Coal & Coke Co., of Illinois. Mr. Nicholson 
was appointed a district mine inSpector on 
April 15, 1919, being at that time superin- 
tendent of the Boone County Coal & Coke 
Co. He is a native of Sunderland, England. 


Harry C. Owen has been selected as as- 
sistant manager of the Morgantown Coal 
Co. He will have entire charge of the fuel 
purchases of the company. Mr. Owen dur- 
ing the war served as assistant district 
representative of the U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration having his headquarters at Fair- 
mont. When he left there it was to become 
the secretary of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Coal Association. About a year ago he 
became associated with the Bertha Coal Co. 


Humphrey D. Smith, formerly of Blue- 
field, W. Va., and until recently general 
superintendent of Upland and Crozer mines 
at Elkhorn,, McDowell County, W. Va., has 
accepted the position of general superin- 
tendent of the American Coal Co.’s works 
at Pinnacle, Piedmont and Crane Creek, 
Mercer County, W. Va. 


R. A. Ruff, chief engineer at Crozer, will 
succeed Mr. Smith, and Robert Knowlin 
will succeed Mr. Ruff. 


J. S. Hammond has been appointed as- 
sistant mine inspector in the Ashland, Ky., 
district by Governor Morrow, according to 
an official announcement. 


George W. Bowman and S. H. Brown, of 
Palisades, Col., have purchased a controlling 
interest in the. Garfield Coal Mining Co. 
from George Smith. Equipment costing 
$25.000 will be installed at once 


FF. L. Poindexter has been appointed as- 
sistent general superintendent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., having been heretofore 
assistant to the general superintendent. Mr. 
Poindexter will have under his direction, 
coal-car allotment, company fuel and dis- 
tribution. F. J. Ginn, who was chairman 
of the C. & O. Allotment Commission has 
been transferred to the staff of the general 
superintendent as superintendent in charge 
of agencies. 


George B. McCormack, president of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. and a promi- 
nent local capitalist, has tendered his 
resignation as president of the Alabama 
Coal Operators’ Association, which organiza- 
tion he has headed for the past several 
years. His successor has not yet been 
elected. 


iw. C. Leighton and Major C. T. Chenery, 
members of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and A. C. Oliphant, associate 
member of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, have formed a 
co-partnership under the name of M. x 
Leighton & Co. with offices at 700 Tenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., for the pur- 
pose of engaging in general engineering 
practice and industrial representation  be- 
fore the Federal departments. Mr. Leighton 
and Major Chenery will continue for the 
time being aS chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively, of the National Public Works 
Department Association, while Mr. Leighton 
and Mr. Oliphant will continue service in 
the Washington office of Engineering Coun- 
cil pending the displacement of that body 
by the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. 


Harry C. MeDivitt, superintendent of the 
Atlantic Crushed Coke Co.’s big plant near 
New Derry, Westmoreland County, Pa., for 
the past eight or nine years, has_ resigned 
his position, and has been succeeded by S. 
R. Kelly, formerly with the Connellsville 
Coke & Fuel Co., at Ligonier. 

John A. Bell, of Carnegie, Pa., has pur- 
chased the interest of Cyrus Ferguson in 
the Cedar Grove mine of the Verner Coal 
Co., located near Avella, for $600,000. The 
Cedar Grove mine had an output during 
the past year of 1,400 tons of coal a day. 
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Association Activities 


Kentucky Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association 


One hundred retail-coal dealers of the 
state formed the Kentucky Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association at Lexington, Ky., recently, 
electing the following officers: W. S. Glore, 
Danville, president; Shelby Kinkead, Lex- 
ington, vice president; C. P. Willoughby, 
Richmond, treasurer; J. Crow Taylor, Louis- 
ville, secretary. A meeting will be held 
August 10, at which plans for increasing 
the membership, especially in the western 
part of the state, will be taken up. 


Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association 


Alleging a cash loss of $35,000 and the 
loss of many miners in the district during 
the month of May as a result of the car 
shortage at the mines served by the Penn- 
sylvania R.R., the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, T. H. Watkins, of New 
York, president, has filed a bill in equity 
in the Cambria County, Pa., courts against 
the Pennsylvania R.R. for an injunction 
restraining the railroad company from giv- 
ing one mine more than its share of cars, 
the share being based on its mine rating. 

Announcement of the suit was made by 
the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association, of which the company is a 
member. The action is brought under the 
provisions of the Esch-Cummins bill. Solici- 
tors retained are Butler, Lamb, Foster and 
Pope, of Chicago, Rose and Hichenauer, of 
Pittsburgh, and John E. Evans and P. J. 
Little, of Ebensburg, Pa. 





Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


According to information given out by 
officers of the Northern West Virginia 
Operators’ Association, the decision by 
Judge J. C. Pritchard in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Asheville, N. C., 
on July 19, was not a final decision, but 
merely suspended the injunction granted 
by Judge Dayton of the lower court re- 
straining the Baltimore & Ohio from as- 
signing cars, pending a final decision in 
the case. 

Announcement made by the operators’ 
association was merely to correct a report 
that the assigned-car case had been lost in 
the Appeal Court. The suspension order 
had to do with the suit of the Lambert Run 
Coal Co. instituted to put a stop to the 
assignment of cars by the Baltimore & Ohio 
in northern West Virginia. 


Wheeling Motor Coal Association 


Members of the Wheeling Motor Coal As- 
sociation have indicated that as a protest 
against the action of the council of the 
city of Wheeling, in fixing an impossible 
speed limit over the streets of Wheeling, 
they may cease operating their trucks for 
a month, that being the decision tentatively 
reached, it is said, at a meeting held on 
July 21. 

It appears that the council adopted an 
ordinance prescribing that heavy trucks 
should not be allowed to run at a speed 
greater than five miles an hour, except 
where provided with pneumatic tires, and 
in that event they would be permitted to 
move at a speed of eight miles an hour. 
Such an ordinance was characterized as 
ridiculous because the trucks could not be 
equipped with pneumatic tires and also 
because the trucks could not be reduced 
to a speed of five miles an hour. 

The motor-truck people believe that the 
ordinance regulating the speed of trucks 
was evidently passed by council in the be- 
lief that it would be easy to dispense with 
the service of such trucks in supplying coal 
to Wheeling industries. Hence there was 
a feeling that if no trucks were operated 
for four weeks it would perhaps demonstrate 
just how dependent industries and public 
eS were on the truck movement of 
coal. 


i West Virginia Coal Association 

Fraught with as much importance to the 
West Virginia Coal Association as anything 
else which claimed its attention at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C., on July 
13 was the proposed withdrawal from mem- 
bership in the State association of the 
Northern West Virginia Association, no an- 
nouncement being made of the reasong 
which prompted the Northern West Virginia 
to take such a step. That such action may 
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not be final was rather indicated when the 
association named a special committee to 
inquire into the proposed withdrawal, with 
a view to ascertaining and removing the 
cause of withdrawal. 

There were discussed during the meeting 
the transportation situation, labor troubles 
in the southern part of the state and the 
general market situation, especially with 
reference to prices. 

It was decided, tentatively at least, to so 
change the by-laws of the association that 
in the future, membership on the Executive 
Committee and the voting privilege would 
be limited to members, secretaries of the 
various associations not being given a vote. 

Endorsement was given by the associa- 
tion to the State First-Aid meet to be held 
in Charleston in August. The Association 
appropriated the sum of $500 toward de- 
fraying the expenses of the meet. Virtually 
all the districts in the state were repre- 
sented at the Washington meeting. 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


The mid-summer meeting of the Wind- 
ing Gulf Operators’ Association of West 
Virginia held on July 31, at White Sul- 
phur Springs, was featured by addresses 
by J. D. A. Morrow, vice president of the 
National Coal Association ; B. Reed, 
secretary of the association; President 
Huntington of the Virginian Ry.; President 
G. W. Stevens of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry.; G. B. Wall, vice president of the C. 
& O., among others. Also a resolution was 
adopted endorsing and approving the posi- 
tion of the National Coal Association in 
upholding the rights of coal producers to 
export coal with the same freedom as other 
business men enjoy in developing foreign 
trade, and unequivocally opposing any em- 
bargo upon the exportation of coal from 
this country. 

E. E. White, president of the E. E. 
White Coal Co., and also president of the 
Gulf association presided, the Secretary 
being George Wolfe, secretary of the same 
local association. More than one hundred 
members of the association were in attend- 
ance in addition to a number of invited 
guests. 

J. D. A. Morrow in the course of his re- 
marks paid high tribute to the fields of 
West Virginia which had succeeded in con- 
tinuing production during the general strike 
last November and December. Mr. Morrow 
expressed the opinion that within a few 
years this country would be exporting 50,- 
000,000 tons of coal a year. He pointed 
out, however, that the 12,000,000 tons of 
coal exported this year was only a drop 
in the bucket compared with total pro- 
duction. 

President Stevens of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in his address declared that he de- 
spaired of ever getting back the 7,000 
cars which had been sent to foreign lines. 

In the course of his address President 
Huntington of the Virginian declared that 
his road would shortly have in operation 
1,000 120-ton coal cars and that equipment 
in general would Pe provided to take care 
of increased tonnag 

In the Winding eGult field during April 
only one company succeeded in maintain- 
ing an average loading of 60 tons to a car. 
The Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 
has been engaged for several months in 2 
eampaign for larger loadings per car and 
hence has been keeping a record of what 
each company has done toward increasing 
car loadings. 

Figures show that there was only one 
operation which loaded as much as 59 and 
58 tons a car during April; four, however, 
averaged 57 tons to a car, and five loading, 
on an average, 56 tons. When it came to 
loading 55 tons per car, on an average, there 
were 11 companies, 14 loading as much as 
54 tons. There were 23 companies who man- 
aged to load 53 tons to a car, on an aver- 
age, during the month. 








| Obituary 


Russell A. Griffin, general sales manager 
oi the National Pole Co., died recently at 
his home of pneumonia. Mr. Griffin was 
well known among telephone people. He 
was for many years connected with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
later with the Western Electric Co., before 
going into the pole business. 


William C. Webb, mine foreman of the 
Belton Coal Mining Co., Drakesboro, Ky., 
was fatally scalded, when a valve blew out 
in the engine room at the works on July 14. 
He died while waiting for a Louisville & 
Nashville train to reach Owensboro. 


Cc. B. Proctor, mine superintendent of the 
Bry-Mac Coal Co. at Silverville, McCreary 
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County, Ky., was murdered recently by 
three men whose names the authorities have 
refused to make public as a search for them 
is being made by police. Mr. Proctor was 
shot three times and stabbed in a dozen 
places. He recovered consciousness before 
he died and gave the names of his assailants 
to the police. It is believed that they were 
employees of the company. After a con- 
ference with dissatisfied miners who de- 
manded more money, Mr. Proctor went to 
West Jellico and was returning home when. 
he was attacked from ambush. Mr. Proc- 
tor came to Somerset from Louisville two 
years ago. 


J. E. Sheridan, State Inspector of Coal 
Mines and a pioneer mining man of New 
Mexico, died at his home in Santa Ana, Cal., 
recently after a brief illness. The cause of 
death was a general breakdown. 


J. E. Sheridan was born in Philadelphia 
in 1851. As a boy of 16 he came West. 
In 1885 he moved to Silver City. At dif- 
ferent times he mined in Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. At the time of his 
death Mr. Sheridan held the important 
office of Inspector of Coal Mines for the 
State of New Mexico and was a member of 
the commission named by Governor Lar- 
razolo to revise the tax laws of this state. 
Mr. Sheridan was named as Inspector of 
Coal Mines for New Mexico in 1900. Dur- 
ing his incumbency of office he secured 
many improvements in mine management. 
He was responsible for the present fair and 
inclusive laws which govern the mining in 
this state. 


Axel Esstrom, consulting electrical engi- 
neer for the Delaware & Hudson Co., the 
Hudson Coal Co., the Mechanicsville Trolley 
Co., at Albany, N. Y., and also closely asso- 
ciated with the General Electric Co., died 
recently at his home in Ballston Spa, near 
Albany, N 

He was particularly well known among 
the electrical engineers of Scranton, Pa., and 
spent at least two days of every week there 
in his capacity as consulting engineer for 
the Delaware and Hudson interests. 

Mr. Esstrom was about 60 years of age. 
He had been ill about three weeks. The 
direct cause of his death was peritonitis. 


Colone? Robert M. Jackson, 61 years old, 
a coal operator, recently died at his home 
in Glendale, Cal. 


Dr. David H. Thomas, a well-known coal 
operator and formerly a physician, died at 
his late home in Bexley, a suburb of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently at the age of 52 years. 
He was a - pioneer coal operator in the Poca- 
hentas field in West Virginia and has main- 
tained his winter residence in Columbus 
for the past ten years. He was born in 
Wales and came to Pennsylvania with his 
parents, later going to Coopers, W. Va. He 
was secretary and treasurer of the Mill 
Creek Coal & Coke Co., of Coopers; secre- 
tary of the Thomas Coal Co., of Thomas, 
W. Va., and director of the Flat Top Fuel 
Co., of Bluefield, W. Va. In addition he was 
a director in a number of financial institu- 
tions in Columbus. 








Coming Meetings 








American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col, Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 

Ameriean Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meeting 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 3. It is proposed to leave 
Buffalo by steamer and cruise through the 
Lakes, the first stop being at Houghton, 
Mich., after which the party will visit 
Duluth and the Iron Ranges of Minnesota, 
spending a day or two in Minneapolis on 
its return. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
29 West 38th St., New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Fingineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secre- 
tary, F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager. 
Cc. W. Price, Chicago, Il. 

Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept, 14, at 
McAlester, Okla. Seeretary, F. F. LaGrave, 
McAlester, Okla. 


-_ * 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Quotations compiled by the Matthew Addy Company: 


Current One Month Ago 

CINCINNATI 

PMe OMELTIOI TT 4 o's aintet dott vistarg on cusceainysieye ors as $45.60 $44.60 

OMMNTET TIS EADEIG.2 7. Vo aa lpree (Cie oss iia Vege 8/0. 0%e oaks) «> 42.80 42.80 

Southern Ohio No. 2...... SESS WAC ERR eR a ror 46.80 43.80 
NEW YORK, Tidewater delivery 

2X Virginia (silicon 2.25 to 2.75).............. 49.65 47.65 

Southern No. 2 (silicon 2.25 to 2.75)........... 49.70 47.70 
BIRMINGHAM 

MET 2 OUDOIYUS. Sais or a(asise odes aces 42.900@ 44.00 41.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

Eastern Pa., No. 2 x 2.25-2.75sil............ 46.00@48.25 45.35-46.35* 

MT PUBIMIN On 22 ot od aicleWieiace s,s stowis.c ane owes ees 45. 00* 43.25* 

PARONO Costus eosin «> hs hheeemniterace. <noeeetcrre 44.507 43.00f 

MURIEL cre ete. 6 Ssiehorg cov ie.o'vipje%e, 6) « oreisia ele o's 43.50* 42.50* 
CHICAGO 

PIPE OUNATY. LOCAL. oo. cccicc ajc Sirens Sav se ag 45.00 43.25 

INonz2Poundry Southern. . 6. de 65.0 wee sc a 48.70 46.60 
PITTSBURGH, including freight charge from the 

alley 

BECCA OUNOLY VALOY ac sete ce te csale cles eles « 45.65 43.65 

SPAIN is che cid anal clo olslvidisie baie c.cve. denis ete 44.40 42.90 

ASRS UMIOT He tee tare osc aso fs ad a cteiere stare ake Meee 44.90 43.40 
MONTREAL 

SSUMEISTIR DEE? DCO! 2 25 Voie «<8 ecadhoccle pic's 28.6 vce svete 43.25 43.25 





* F. o. b. furnace. + Delivered. 





STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 


places named: 
—New York—— 





Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to 15in.......... $2.45@$3.10 $4.47 $3.47 $4.04 $3.97 
Channels, 3 to I15in....... 2.45@ 3 4.47 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Angles, 3to6in.,}in.thick. 2.45@ 3.10 4.47 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Tees, 3 in. and larger...... 2.45@ 3.75 4.47 Seow, 4.09 4.02 
1 EA oS Pe ee or eee 2.65@ 4.00 4.67 3.67 4.24 4.17 
BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named a as follows: 
New York Pittsburgh Denver St. Louis Birmingham 
4.57 4.25 4.95 4.50 5.25 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago Denver ham _ Francisco 
Wire.............. $3.25@4.50 $6.00 $4.15 $5.40 $5.00 $6.00 
[Suse =.5 ewig Si ARS ea a Ae None 5.85 5 90 8.50 





TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


i ' 
a0 a q 
5 & 2 a Bie a 
oo s =) - Fo eS 
= ae: o go 4E 
Ay 1S) n A MD foe) 
Standard railroad spikes ,-in. 
BUA IATLET fo s.5 0.0 <:00,088 Blas diss Rie ae 45.0) Je oan $5. 4 $5.50 $7.75 $6.00 
Track bolts. . : oer 75@6. 7.00 6.75 8.75 8.00 
Standard section angle bars. . 304 2’ '75@3. 3 Ze 00 5.05 5,30 Same 





COLD FINISHED SURES merino prices are as follows: 
New York Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
Round shafting orscrewstock,.... 


DOLL TNO IOS DASE ...loie ors a elec kee sly $6.25 $5. 80 $6.50 $5.90 
Flats, squares and hexagons,.... 
erp DAES, oof. -).6 ssl. shld. s!< 6.75 6.30 6.85 6.40 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities named: 


Mill Birm- 

Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 

Str sign tas woe ee oie.o 45+ 2 $5.75 $7.00 $7.00 $8.15 $7.00 
IRBBOTUOUNG coe ik Coe te le 5.85 7s 7.15 8.40 7 [se 35) 


Cincinnati—Horseshoe nails sell for $4.50 to $5 per 25-lb. box. 


CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
—— New York —— 





One Month One St. San Fran- 
Current Ago YearAgo Chicago Louis cisco 
Bin Soh awd 4 $79.30 $79.30 $55.00 $78.80 $78.00 $97.55 
6in.andover... 76.30 76.30 52.00 75.80 75.00 94.55 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged extra: 














——— Pittsburgh Chicago 
ne . One 
Current YearAgo Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemerrails. $45@60 $45.00 $45.00 @$55.00 $45.00 


ee oattreee 47@60 47.00 47.00 @ 57.00 47.00 


Lightrails, 8to 10lb.. 50.00@55.00 2.585* 2. 585*@ 3.70" bose 
Licht rails, 12to 14]b.. 50.00@55.00 2.54* 2.54% @ 3275852079" 
Lizhtrails, 25 to 45Ib. . 50.00@55.00 2.45* 2.459% @ 03+75* «2h 0® 


* Per 100]b. 


OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 








New York Chicago St. Louis 

No. | railroad wrought....... SN acla ates $30.00 $28.00 $28.00 
BLOVO PIBtO.ao.0 cist a's wees FAS Ra awets 24.50 28.00 30.50 
Non machinery Cast. Jswecc. ccees ccc 39.00 36.00 37.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... eyriaretene 15.50 10.00 13.00 
AEARTEUOLINGS Oran ek. oe kits ae moe ee wehle is 17.50 13.00 15.50 
Railroad malleable cast....... An ee 30.00 27.00 27.00 
Ueno iter Pass eee echo cee os oetatecar mda 29). O0DRs to Sees eee 
HeLa INGAAS sea emit sh as Shocks xt Ose 54.00 50@55 50@55 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Chicago Denver 

$0.10 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.114 $0.15 $0.18 
DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 

; New York St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
POLI tee cinia sodavetaaa ue buedie’s 12@ 4c. 13c. 15c. 
WEOUOW et NOXs ccc cists are eo 17c. Sects sores 2le. 


PIPE—The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh 
basing card, discounts on aaa pipe, applying as from January 14, 1920, and on 
iron pipe from anuary 7, 1920: 





BUTT WELD 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
3to3......... 5743@54 44 @403 2 to 14....... 344@243 183@ 8 
LAP WELD 
Sr a ee 50i:@47 38 @34} Zia te tals eae os D204 144@ 63 
pee 534@50 41 @37} 24 to. 6.222! 303@224 173@ 94 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
3 to 14........ 454@42 35@31% POUOINE Wercecrune 344@24% 194@ 94 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
. 483@45 373@331 7 alin 293@21} 161@ 8 
. 514@48 40 @364 E TOV 4 iciee oe 314@234 193@I112 
503@47 +39 @353 2°C0' Oca epere ees 304@223 183;@103 
Stocks discounts in cities named are as follows: 
—New York— —Cleveland —~ — Chicago — 
Gal- Gal- al- 
Black vanized Black vanized Black vanized 
3 to 3in. steel butt welded . 40% 24% 40% 31 54@40 403@30 
33 to 3in. steel lap welded.. 35% 20% 42% 28 50@40 saan 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list + 23%. 
Cast iron, standard sizes, net. 





WIRE ROPE—Discounts from iist price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: New York and St. Louis 


Hercules red stand, all constructions................. 20% 
Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel. . 20% 
Patent flattened strand, ironrope................... 5% 
Plow steel round strand rope. Re. be. ee eee: he eee 3002 
Special steel round strand rope..................24-, 30% 
Gastevecl round strand rope. nome cde ee ae alk 221% 
Iron strand and iron tiller. : Pe Ae Looe the 50% 
Galvanized iron rigging and | guy rop ous SAPP at che ade +12% 


San Francisco: Galvanized, less BC; bright less 25% 
Chicago, +123 on galvanized, 30 off on bright. 





SHEETS—Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities from warehouse; 
also the base quotations from mill: 





Large New York —— 
Mill Lots One St. 

Blue Annealed Pittsburgh Current Yr. Ago Louis Chicago 
Nos lO se tccces das 3.55-7.00 7.12@ 8.00 4.57 8.10 7.02 
ith oe | AUR PEA Sentra eee 3.60-7.05 Zah7@- 8305.4 14.57 8.15 7.07 
ING Sa ES recite en atidrsiere 3.65-7.10 7.22@ 8.10 4.67 8.20 yal 
Nepeatic eee Eras! hast | 3.75-6.20 7.32@ 8.20 4.77 8.30 dee 

ac 
*Nos. 18 and 20.. 4.20-6.20 8.30@ 9.80 5.30 8.70 7.80 
*Nos. 22 and 24.. 4.25-6.25 8.35@ 9.85 5.35 8.75 7.85 
INO = 2625). noes ps 4.30-6.30 8.40@ 9.90 5.40 8.80 7.90 
DINO} 285.5 Aegon?» 4.35-6.35 8.50@10.00 5.50 8.90 8.00 

Galvanized: 

DV onal OF. si eeeertcl = 4.70-8.00 8.80@11.00 6.20 9.00 8.15 
UND aL 2ot tere cerees ce « « 4.80-8.10 8.90@11.00 6.25 9.10 8.20 
IN Geel aaentcee., cote 4.80-8.10 8.90@11.00 6.30 9.10 8.35 
Nos. 18 and 20...... 5.10-8.40 9.15@11.40 6.60 9.40 8.65 
Nos. 22 and 24...... 5.25-8.55 9.30@11.55 6.75 9.55 9.05 
RING: Lote thts: oe. ak 4 5.40-8.70 9.45@11.70 6.90 9.70 9,20 
ING a 200 ver, ct ohas oo 5.70-9.00 9.75@12.00 7.20 10.00 9.50 


*For painted corrugated sheets add 30c. per 1,000 Ib. for 5 to 28 gage; 25 c. for 
19 to 24 gages; for galvanized corrugated sheets ‘add l5c., all gages. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


a a a as a a ES EE SE 2 
NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair size orders, the following 
amount is deducted from list: 


—-—New York—— 








—Chicago— St. Lonis 


Current One Current One Current 

Year Ago Year Ago 
Hot pressedsquare....... Habe $3.25 $ .50 Si205.65 $2420 
Hot pressed hexagon.....+ 6.00 2.70 .50 .85 Ba 
Cold punched square. .+ 6.00 3.25 .50 1.00 2e25 
Cold punched hexagon... ari €.00 2.70 .50 1.00 2.25 


376 
Semi-finished nuts, 3% and smaller, sell at the following discounts fromlist price 
Current One Year Ago 
News Y Ork. donc ccc s ce So OCT eels rants 0% 50-10% 
Phicazosx caches koe ee °C 50% 50% 
Cleveland............ “Epa See Lae 3 ee 50% 60-10-10% 
Dt. Louigin. % Becta lc tobee «cio Seats, noite 45% wees 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 

New York Cleveland Chicago 
* byz4incandismaller.ccatcect iene eine +20% 20% % 
Larger and longer up to lin. by 30in........... +20% 20% 20% 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 


For heh og washers: 


New York.. list Cleveland......... 52,50 SeGhiCaeos aces deo $3.00 
For cium aeears the base price et 100 Ib. is as follows: 
New York:... 2: $7.00 Cleveland... BS4250NGhicagodes eee $4.75 





RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair sized orders from 
warehouse: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel; and smaller... sacs «sees List Net 40% 30% 
Tinhed 3. Sse ee eo eee List Net 40% 30% 
Boiler, }, 7, ! in. diameter by 2in. to 5in. sell as follows per 100 Ib.: 
New.Y.orksae7 $6.00 base Chicago......$5.62 Pitteoure ene $4.50 
Structural, same sizes: 
New York...... $7.10 Chicago...... $5.72 Pittsburgh. $4.60 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
— New York — 





—— Chicago ——. 


Current One Current One 

Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw, 5-bbl lotsa: 62.5... Soe $1.48 $2.15 $1.95 $2.53 
5-gal. CANS 2 ties | ocr acre eee Teouie 2.28 the | is: Ihe Af) 


*To this ea] price must be added the cost of the cans (returnable), which is 
$2.25 for a case of six. 


WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price. 














Red —--——-—__--— —— White 
Current 1 Year Ago Current | Year Ago 

Dry Dry 

and and 

Dry In Oil Dry In Oil In Oil In Oil 

100-Ib. keg....... 15.50 17.00 13.00 14.50 15.50 13.00 
25 and 50-Ib. kegs. 15. qe eo 13.25 14.75 15.75 13.25 
123-lb. keg....... 16 17.50 13.50 15.00 16.00 15.50 
5%). cane? 18.50 20. 4 15.00 16.50 18.50 15.00 
[-1b. cans! occ 20.50 22.0 16.00 17.50 20.50 16.00 


500 Ib. lots less 10% discount. 3000 Ib. lots less 10-23 3% discount. 





COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are as follows: 


ObiCa gO. Os get aye there sie oem $16.00 Cincinnativ. ee bot te sober OC 
St. Louis, salmon............ 16.00 Birminphamtcn. .20eheuses- cee. 15 00 





PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade 1ubbered suiface, complete with 
nails and cement, costs per square as follows at manufacturing points: 


New York Philadelphia 
I-Ply 2-Fly 3-Ply 1-Ply 2-Ply 3-P17 
c.l. lied: c.l. 
No. 1 grade $2.50 $3.00 $3.55 $2.40 $2.90 $3.45 
No. 2 grade 2S 2.70 3.20 25, 2.00 3.10 


Slate-surfaced roofing (1ed and gieen) in rolls of 108 sq. ft. costs $4.25 per 
roll in cazload lots and $4.50 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $7.75 per squaie in carloads; $8.00 in 
smaller quantities, in Phi adelphia. 





ROOFING MATERIALS 





Tar felt (14 1b. per square of 100\sq.ft.) per roll]. e oe ree cee $3.50 
‘Tar pitch Gn 400-lbabbl.): per P00 Tbr. sachpedetietem coe casielchs escletetsionls 2.00 
Asphalt. pitch (in Darrels) permtowee tas nso felsic aycke « ncrl- eyeielencdate ey: 54.50 
Asphalt felt (light) perston ish. Suctsce os cre othe set ete o/c ches ate, emer 123.00 
Asphalt felt (heavy) per tony agen aa atiae Set et eee res 127.00 





HOLLOW TILE—Price per block in carload lots for hollow building tile: 





4x12x12 8x12x12 12x12x12 

Minneapolis. isos Rerware os anton tie aetenes tists $.1152 $.2016 $.3168 
Bt; Lowle. Wes ac one ge ce de sibs Melmtes a ec . 156 2600. 5 eee a2 
New Orleans... 960%. cob ote csletintres ee) . 28 .30 
Chicago.3. 30s fa ahammar oltre 1516 . 2728 4093 
Cirtcinnatiy 2) «eden Bo aa ae Be 3125 . 2186 3286 
Birmingham @). ..2i. @i.-O0-b4 cabiee ese .135 240 Usk ee 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 

1-In. Rough 2-In. T.andG. 8x8In.x 20Ft. 

‘ 10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 

St Lowissckt sth 0k cite eee, Ow ties Se ie bes Aa Fess $41.00 
Birminghamcan-iee . atte bie 50.00 52.00 54.00 
CUNCIDT At ete a as oe eee 55.00 50.00 50.00 








EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 








Low Freezing Gelatin Black 

20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
New. Yorks... tener $0. 3425 SD s3425 0 ce nies $2.30 
Boston. ws. 0 es $0. 2475 .27 .30 $0.3425 2.45 
Traneas City -235 .26 385 e275 2.40 
rleans;; . 2375 (50%) .2275 . 2475 arate ant. 
bt ; .18 TAWE: .2475 .29 2.45 
Chitnge, ah, .2175 .2525 .2975 34 2.45 
Minneapolis. . . 2067 . 2476 . 2782 f da 2.80 
St. Lowis.< ..32..1 a AIP .26 .285 .295 1.90 
Los Angeles... .. .25 .30 35 .275 2.95 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 
barrel lots: 





Cincinnati St.Louis Birmingham 
GI oe «ee ae oe Sei Se 8.5 83@ 93 = 8754 
BRDELOF EPONLC. A Such seat tie 5 vdlene wield 0; 8i@ 94 8.5 
BUT ADSIAISSIONS « o/ose-s,<5ciets: 6. a.cketun'olese.e 10. 12 @14 8.5 | 
Si oe, oe 5 iatnahaen Je 52 @ 6} 5.5 
(OTE 2 aera ene er 6.5 64 @ 6% 8.5 
Car journal. . : 12.0 83 @ 94 4.5 
BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
— New York—~ —— Cleveland —~ ——Chicago-——~ 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Best grade....... 90.00 90.00 61.06 79.90 60.00 75.00 
Commercial...... 50.00 50.50 21.00 18.50 15.00 45.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 
: 50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’: 25-1n. ....s «ccs os ssieuiss + «ference ete ghia Seana yeaa 85c. per ft. 
Common Zin en co icc ccs boob be De a ten Genue es ae nn 30% 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
(rile IDE gE SEI ORE Or $0.60 $0.40 $0.30 
’ Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade...... 20% Second grade..... 30% Third grade...... 45% 





eR BELTING—Present discounts from list in fair quantities (3 doz. 
rolls): 


Light Grade 
30% 


RAWHIDE LACING— 


Medium Grade 
30% 


For cut, best grade, 25%; 2nd grade, 30%. 
For laces in sides, best, 79e. per sq. ft.; 2nd, 75c. 
-emi-tanned: cut, 20%; sides, 83c. per sq. ft. 


PACKING—Prices per pound: 


Heavy Grade 
20% 











Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam... ........2..,-00e 000s cee $1.00 
Asbestositor high-pressure steam, ....<.% »«. sce «6s sige selene 1.70 
Duek-and rubber for.piston packing. . <i... .o<..s.s ess sciemmegie ee enna 1.00 
Vlaxmreguilarss..coc ls. ee beh lee ha ehcs Go eee ee ere 1.20 
Flax;iwaterprooted:.... . <<: 0.0.2 « 2c 01 on 0 wida.o Shel spegsu ie ete (ctaneee eee 1.70 
Compressed asbestos sheet.........0.+scc+ ses one a bicie eee stenenme 5 96 
Wire insertion, asbestos sheet.....0. ssecee oes ccnite mete ie eet a ienenaaee 1.50 
Rubbersheets a: 2205 942 CU WOU ee hs ae Dee TRS eee ; 50 
Rubber'sheet} ‘wire insertion. . 62). ¢.e'. se eas aisles Jie ah. aetna eve .70 
Rubberisheet, duck insertion... sesad ne sculee se ates rae 5 .50 
Rubber‘sheet, cloth ansertiomst. osc soc.+ cals cc che # ccs 0 eteteietenel ol aeons nena . 30 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stems 

and stuiting boxes’)... . 200128 .. 1 eee 8 oc oo ee ee 1.30 
Asbéstosswick, 4=iand: I-Ib.rballs... 42). 2. da0k%. be. ... 0 oie eee .85 





MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than 3-in. the price is } to 2c. extra: while 











for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: §-in., 8 ft.; -in., 6; 
g-int, 43; 1 in., 34; 14-in., 2 ft-10 in.; 14-in., 2-ft. 4.in. Following i is price per 
pound for §-in. and larger, i in 1200-ft. coils: 
BOStOiiaee tee Ate, wba $0. 302 Birminghantsts .o...mem mene $0. 324 
NeweWorks tne ot senses .29 Denver sich oss oieleis Semele .30 
St: Houiseepmeare. oe eee .273 Kansas Cityeuenfincdiactiae .303 
Chicaigoteiesca: a. sat ene 294 New Orleans) sac.men th eee . 283 
NIN HeADOlIST ee. «<5 aint eee 294 Seattlet és toad dauids.. eee .28 
San Francisco........ 7: LosvAmaclesi: <: 082. Sema 31 
ben AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 
ist, 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS. 
Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
|-in. $0.27 3-in. $0.27 
2-in, 36 | -in. .30 
3-in, .45 13-in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. . 60 
6-in. . 80 24-in. We) 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. -90 
10-in. 1730 3}-in 1.05 
85oqmaenesia high pressure... j0\c o/s. 0.0 wee «ws oe, ne us, exenena eis ee List 
4-ply 40% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ 3-ply.. 42% off 
2-ply.. 44% off 
WIRING Bee York prices for tape and solder are as lines 
Friction tapens-lb.. rolls. 6 <<. ele ashe cieraiels ote acc sus. are oat ete teeenenaa 55c. per lb. 
Rubber tape, }-lb. rolls. : 60c. per lb. 
Wire solder, 50-lb. spools. 42c. per lb. 
Soldorinie-paste.2-0Z.<CANS sco. ers 0 tesoviasaautooign a,dudgere due aid eee $1.20 per doz. 





COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire in following cities: 











Denvr + ——Birmingham—— St. Louis———. 
Single Double Single Double Single Double 

Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
(aero 64 se. 3 $38.45 es 23° $38.64 $14.00 $19.75 $38.00 
10 DAR SU MEER a Nett ote 7 Ogee 65557 235225 226, eo 
8 Sado) e20.01° «fue ee 3B G4 ‘dans 87.33 32.60 36.00 80. 20 
(Ot ake CH AWE eit Boag 69 S12) Fade ie 5585. “S52. (Seems 
GF. ee. 108210 Rf, ee $107.42 80.45 50207 sae 
2 See: 1423002. OR ae. 138.46... Beer 12090712365 ee . 

ie : 5a 167R7 Ol te. ase. 5 L255 20%. Baers 156.95 160.45 020 
O° Sek LOS RZ Oe. REE ea ee 2709S. doe 195.50 195, 2 A Ree 
00) Aes 23400 fin Gh ee ZOOS SDT te. re ee o eaps Svamgtocn ny se 
000 een: ZED OO, .. Seren ee 3207442 eee se OR at 
QOOD MR Piet: 8 ce eeu & tc eee naire 389217 One ee ee : ar 





FREIGHT RATES—0n finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district includ- 
ing plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe fittings, plain and gal- 
vanized wite nails, rivets, spikes, flat sheets (except oa aae chains, etc., 
the following freight rates per 1000 lb. are effective: 


Bawa pees weer Ga vataonaes S $0.30 New Orleans:..... ..catemine $0.385 
Buffalo. . Rec hed ss Oe Ne. New Yorksi 22. 2aetichemie 0.27 
Chicago. . Pe ee oe ee, ae 0.27 i eater o> 0.245 
Cihcinnatineaet 26.2... slocmees 0.23 St. Louis. {auhe...ccepheeees 
ClevGlande: Fas sS GoM Side vce 0.17 St) Paul... 2d). att «eee ee 0.495 
Kansas Citytn rs dct tales. bee 0.59 Pacific Coast (all rail)... ... 1.25* 


Note—Add 3% transportation tax. *Minimum carload, 80,000 lb. 
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Lever Act Not Dead 


CTING under authority of a proclamation of the 
President issued in 1918 under the Lever Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has fixed rates for commission 
men handling co-operative shipments of live stock, the 
practices of the commission men having been found to 
be unfair. This action is of more than usual interest 
to coal men at this time, as it indicates that the admin- 
istration does not hesitate to invoke the powers of the 
Lever Act even at this late day, after so many holes 
have been poked in its constitutionality. 








Coal in Disguise 


ROPONENTS of the theory that exports of coal 

should be stopped or at least greatly curtailed are 
overlooking a very large leak through which coal is 
escaping to foreign lands. To make a ton of finished 
steel requires fully four tons of coal, not including 
the coal used in transporting the raw materials to the 
furnaces and mills and carrying the finished products to 
the seaboard. Exports of finished steel from the United 
- States in the first five months of this year averaged 
374,890 gross tons—equivalent to 1,700,000 net tons of 
coal per month—an increase over the same period of 
last year of 7.5 per cent and over the pre-war rate 
of 1913 of 65 per cent. If the present rate of steel 
export is maintained the Jron Age estimates that the 
total for the year will be 4,600,000 gross tons. This 
will represent 20,000,000 net tons of coal exported in 
disguise. That twenty million tons would be quite 
a help in our coal piles by the time snow flies. 

About 13,200,000 net tons of soft coal were exported 
as such from the United States in the first six months 
of this year, and total exports for the year, if the 
last six months are at the rate of the second quarter, 
will be about 29,000,000 net tons. This will be 9,000,- 
000 tons, or 45 per cent, over the total in the pre-war 
year of 1913. This is to be compared with the increase 
in exports of steel in the same period of an equivalent 
of 7,500,000 tons of bituminous coal. From 13 to 14 
per cent of the total American output of finished steel 
is exported; 7 per cent of the bituminous output was 
exported in June, a record month for exports and a 
low month for production. 

The steel industry is now operating at from 77 to 
80 per cent of capacity, whereas the bituminous-coal 
industry is running less than 60 per cent of full time, 
and, figured on the best records of output, is producing 
only 70 odd per cent of what has been produced in the 
recent past. The discrepancy is not pleasing to the 
coal industry. 

Through other channels coal is escaping from the 
country under another name, and although the largest 
exit is in the form of steel products the other must 
represent a considerable tonnage in the aggregate. We 


are confident that the coal industry is willing to par- 
ticipate in a curtailment of exports of their product in 
like degree with the producers of any other commodity 
that consumes coal in its making and that requires 
transportation in the process of getting it from the 
country. Any other program for increasing the supply 
of coal for home consumption by decreasing exports is 
as unfair to the home coal industry as it is to the 
foreign consumer. 





Fair-W eather Operators 


IGH prices have brought the return of the “snow- 

bird’? mine—the small operation that will last only 
as long as prices are abnormal. The operators of 
these small properties have no sales obligations but 
hold their tonnage to play the daily market, taking 
only the top price. This condition has spread through- 
out the country and, as in 1917, miners are offering 
their services to the highest bidder—this small operator 
whose mine has been developed with the intensified 
demand. These temporary producers pay almost any 
wage and draw labor away from the real operator and 
of course are responsible for labor disaffection and 
shutdowns which follow. 

Empty cars are diverted from legitimate operators to 
the fair-weather miner, who is easily able to load more 
than his fair quota because he has captured the cream 
of the local labor. The real operator, with his per- 
manent investment, cannot afford to pay wages that 
would be ruinous when conditions return to normal and 
he must adhere to his wage scale. It is impossible 
to pay the same wages as does the temporary operator 
and at the same time fulfill contract obligations at 
prices based on the legitimate wage scales for that 
district. Thus there is a constantly increasing tonnage 
being sold at top prices—coal from the fair-weather 
mine, shot from the solid and usually inferior to the 
machine-mined coal of the responsible operator. The 
wagon mine is included in the same class, and this 
does not tend to raise the standard of coal, which in 
increasing proportions is bringing premium prices. 








Of a Certain Blandness in the Consumer 


66_OR ways that are dark and tricks that are vain” 

may we be commended to certain consumers. 
There are tellers of truth among the coal-consuming 
public. We will allow no one to condemn them all in 
the broad inclusive way in which they condemn the 
coal producers, but there are goodly numbers of them 
who go around offering all manner of prices, and then 
complain when they find some persons venal enough 
to accept them. There are consumers who are getting 
about 50 per cent of their contracted coal at contract 
price, yet are denouncing the operator for not deliver- 
ing 100 per cent, fully aware that he is receiving only 
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a 80-per cent car supply. There are consumers blam- 
ing operators for not being prompt in deliveries, though 
they know full well the railroads are to blame and that 
their contracts do not call for delivery of coal by auto 
truck, flying machine or any other method than by rail- 
road, and by that means only when the railroad fur- 
nishes the cars. 

There are buyers for consuming concerns who are 
offering all kinds of inducements to wagon-mine opera- 
tors, despite the fact that they know these same op- 
erators use cars so ineffectually that their intrusion 
into the industry intensifies the shortage of railroad 
equipment. They get poor coal from the wagon mines 
and then turn around and abuse the regular operators 
who are delivering clean coal. 

Meantime they are bland. -They insinuate all kinds 
of evil practices on the part of the old-time operators, 
conspiracy being the least. They know that there are 
good and bad in the industry, but they blame them all. 
They realize that the operators cannot fix a price for 
fear of imprisonment, and that so far the Department 
of Justice has not set one because it is afraid someone 
may say it is too high, and if it is too low it will close 
down the mines. But they condemn all and sundry and 
offer no encouragement to those whose faithfulness to 
contract and the public interest is involving them in 
difficulty, unfairly low profits and even in some cases 
actual loss. 


Bleeding Kansas 


S A MINING state Kansas ever seems to have its 
own peculiar grievances. What causes Kansas to 
“bleed” frequently does not trouble the rest of the 
mining fraternity at all. Kansas is a state where new 
issues are born. The right to “employment in turn” and 
the right to “equal division of working time between 
mines of the same company” appear to have originated 
there and to have found little duplication elsewhere. 

The five-day week, however, about which Kansas alone 
struck, is not a demand peculiar to the coal-mine 
workers of Kansas. Other mining communities, all min- 
ing communities in fact, have presented it, but at least 
it may be said that interest in the shorter week seems 
dead everywhere but in that state, where at present it is 
presented as the leading issue. The wage controversy— 
the $2 a day increase for daymen, time and a half for 
overtime and double time for Sundays and holidays—is 
strictly subordinated. 

One would think that just now the right to be idle 
on Saturdays is not one to be struggled for at the loss 
of other valuable working time. Many who are now 
permitted by the car supply to work only one, two or 
three days a week are ready to go any length to have 
Saturday added to the meager days of toil. 

Kansas miners, however, never greatly desirous of 
work despite the irregularity with which the mines run, 
are an exception, for the wounds of Kansas are not like 
those of her neighbor states. The strike in Kansas was 
just as much a defiance against the ruling of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission and the contracts that 
followed as was the strike in Indiana and Illinois, but it 
was not, as has been said, so much for more pay as it was 
for Saturday off and for the abolition of the covenanted 
fine imposed on the men for all days when work is 
furnished and the men refuse to respond. 

On July 28 the Southwestern Interstate Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association declared that sixteen mines were idle 
and 2,400 men had quit work. According to Alex Howat, 
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president of the district, men were leaving for Wyoming, 
where there was an insistent demand for mine workers. 
In fact there is little question that there are many 
Kansas men who are eargerly seeking some other state 
than Kansas—a state where strikes are not perpetual 
and a living can be made. If Howat continues his 
activity he will be the sole representative of the union 
in Kansas. His fellow union men will have departed. 
Much misrepresentation has been exhibited about the 
matter of fines. One paper editorially declares that a 
long-forgotten provision had been dug up by the 
operators, whereas it has been so perpetually a matter 


‘of controversy and such a favored theme and practice of 


the late Fuel Administrator that it has always had 
plenty of advertising. Howat remarked “We are stand- 
ing behind the men in their refusal to submit to this 
disgraceful steal out of their hard-earned wages. We 
resent the practice and will assist the men in moving 
from the district.” 

Governor Henry J. Allen ordered the Industrial Rela- 
tions Court of Kansas to investigate the strike of the 
mine workers and July 31 it opened its inquiry. The 
result of the investigation was carried before the Craw- 
ford County District Court on Wednesday, Aug. 4., and 
a motion was made for a permanent injunction against 
Alex Howat and other district officials. . - - - 

On Aug. 4 John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, wearying of Howat’s resistance to the author- 
ity of the President of the United States and the presi- 
dent of the union, sent telegrams to thirty-three local 
unions at as many mines ordering their 3,488 striking 
members to get back on the job immediately, but the 
order was long in being obeyed. The mine workers of . 
Kansas pay little attention’to the National Government, 
to the international union officials or to the courts, 
general and special, of the State of Kansas. Lewis’ tele- 
gram to Howat ran: 

“A continuation of the mad course you are pursuing 
in Kansas will bring further condemnation to your 
organization and stamp you as a man devoid of principle 
and destitute of honor. The miners of Kansas, through 
the incessant and continuous strikes which you have 
directly ordered or sanctioned, are gradually being 
reduced to a state of poverty and woe which is tragic 
and indefensible. This office is in receipt of appeals 
from many members of the organization in Kansas 


‘pleading for the intervention of the international union 
‘to save them from your ruinous government. 


For this 
reason I can no longer ignore your stultifying actions. 

“The childish wails of defiance which will doubtless 
emanate from you upon receipt of this message will not 
in any manner affect the situation. The miners of | 
Kansas shall not be permitted to be sacrificed to the 
whims and caprices of a demagogue.” 


Part of the idiosyncrasy of the Kansas mine worker 
has. been the outcome of the leadership of Howat, a 
It remains to-be 
seen if he is going to continue to dominate the union 
in Kansas. At the Jackson Walker mine in Frontenac 
work commenced Aug. 7 and on Aug. 13 the idle miners 
of Kansas all returned to work. A committee of the in- 
ternational executive board of the union has been in- 
vestigating union affairs in Kansas, especially the lead- 
ership of Howat. It arrived in the field on Aug. 7. 
Hereafter, perhaps, t he men in Kansas who want work 
will not have to leave that state to get it. But if that 


-desideratum is to be attained they must first shake from 


their shoulders their Old Man of the Sea.—Alex Howat. 





N. Y. Central May Acquire 
. Feeder Lines 


Negotiations are being carried on 
by the New York Central Railroad 
to acquire the Chicago River & In- 
diana Railroad and the Chicago 
Junction Railway. The amount re- 
ported as involved in the deal is be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. The 
two properties mentioned are feeder 
lines from two of the best traffic pro- 
ducing areas in Chicago. In the 
event that the consolidation is 
agreed upon the whole proposal must 
be submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which must ap- 
prove it before final consummation. 





“Soo”? Canal Coal Traffic Gains 


According to the monthly report 
by the United States District Engi- 
neer’s Office of freight traffic 
through the Soo Canals during July, 
1,294,162 tons of soft coal and 300,- 
150 tons of hard coal passed through 
westbound. Compared with June 
this is an increase of 327,780 tons 
of soft coal and 29,135 tons of hard 
coal. 





Rationing of Gasoline Abandoned, 
Petroleum Output Higher 

Rationing of gasoline in territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains will 
not be necessary, according to R. L. 
Welch, secretary and general coun- 
sel of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. There are local shortages at 
present, and these will continue, but 
not for long. Government figures, 
tion of petroleum for June exceeded 
he says, indicate that the produc- 
consumption, something that has not 
happened since Aug. 1, 1919. This 
he considers proof that advancing 
market prices have stimulated pro- 
duction. 





Calder Urges That Shipping 
Board Move Coal 


In announcing the resumption of 
hearings on the coal stringency U. 
S. Senator Calder, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production, also made pub- 
lic a letter sent to Chairman Ben- 
son of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
urging that vessels purchased with 
the public’s money be employed in 
transporting coal and other com- 
modities at low rates. 





B. & O. to Spend $20,000,000 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. has decided to expend $20,000,- 
000 for new equipment, it was an- 
nounced by George M. Shriver, 
senior vice-president. The company 
has arranged to expend more than 
$10,000,000 for the overhauling of 
every car that is worth repairing and 
about $10,000,000 for new locomo- 








tives and freight cars. These are to 
be purchased through a loan nego- 
tiated with the National Railways 
Service Corporation. 





Pig Iron Advances with Raise in 
Freight Rates 


In its weekly summary of the iron 
market as of Aug. 11 the Iron Age 
says: “A first effect of the freight- 
rate advance and of the promise of 
liberal railroad buying has been a 
sharp advance in the pig iron mar- 
ket. At the same time a conserva- 
tive element among pig iron pro- 
ducers deprecates higher prices. The 
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railroad situation is improved, but 
more through better operation than 
in larger supply of cars for loading. 
At Chicago, with the resumption of 
coal shipments from [Illinois and 
Indiana mines, four more blast fur- 
naces are active, so that 18 are 
now running out of 29 in that dis- 
trict. Mill operations of the leading 
producer are better, being 70 per 
cent of normal.” 





Steel Orders Increase 


Unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the 
month ending July 31 were 11,118,- 
468 tons. This is an increase of 
139,651 tons over the _ previous 
month, when the figures were 10,- 
978,817. On May 31, 1920, unfilled 
orders aggregated 10,940,466 tons; 
on April 30, 1920, 10,359,747 tons, 
and on July 31, 1919, 5,578,661 tons. 





Seattle Mine Workers Indorse 
Third Party 


Resolutions indorsing the National 
Farmer-Labor Party were adopted 
by the convention of district No. 19, 
United Mine Workers of America, it 
was reported in Seattle Aug. 7. 
Another resolution granted _ to 
Robert H. Harlin, of Seattle, presi- 
dent of the district, a three months’ 
leave of absence to go to Chicago to 
take charge of the labor end of the 
third party’s national campaign. 


New York Industrial Activity 
Decreases Slightly ; 


There was only a slight decrease 
in manufacturing activities in New 
York State during July, according to 
a report issued by the New York 
State Industrial Commission, despite 
the general belief that mills are clos- 
ing and shops shutting down. The 
net decrease in the number of fac- 
tory workers employed between June 
and July is given as only one-half of 
1 per cent. There were very few 
closings on account of depression. 
The number of new strikes, involv- 
ing few workers, was insignificant. 





IJinois Utilities Board Rejects 
New Rail Rates 


The Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission in two decisions has upheld 
the precedence of state laws in gov- 
erning railway freight and passen- 
ger rates within the state. The com- 
mission ruled that two cents a mile 
shall be the legal passenger rate 
after Sept. 1, denying an applica- 
tion for 3.6 cents a mile. Applica- 
tion for a 40-per cent freight rate 
increase was denied and a temporary 
increase of 33% per cent granted, 
contingent on improved service. Fur- 
ther hearings will be held on this 
section on Oct. 10. 





Woman and Two Men Held as 
Coal Profiteers ‘ 


Miss Nell Jenkins, president of 
the Clinch River Coal Co., and Guy 
Darst and Jake Bewley, of the 
Darst-Bewley Coal Co., were bound 
over to the federal grand jury at 
Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 10, on charges 
of profiteering in coal, after pre- 
liminary hearings before U. S. Com- 
missioner Powers. They are includ- 
ed among fifteen coal mine opera- 
tors and dealers against whom Fed- 
eral authorities instituted proceed- 
ings last week. 





Forecasts Trade Contest 


The rising tide of imports into the 
United States, according to the 
Guaranty Trust Co.’s semi-monthly 
foreign trade review, just out, pre- 
ages an unprecedented struggle for 
world markets, for which this 
country must prepare thoroughly 
and without delay, if it expects to 
hold its pre-eminent position in for- 
eign trade. “Of our $13,000,000,000 
foreign trade for the fiscal year just 
ended, more than $5,000,000,000 rep- 
resented imports, an increase of 
more than $2,000,000,000 over 1919, 
and our excess of exports over im- 
ports for the year ended June 30 
was approximately 30 per cent less 
than that for the preceding fiscal 
year,” continues the review. 
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Through the Coal Fields 
With a Camera 








Noteworthy Scenes in the Land of Anthracite 


ally with air at about 1,000 lb. pressure 
per square inch. This enters the cylin- 
ders through a reducing valve at about. 


(1) Baltimore Colliery, of the Hudson 

Coal Co., Parsons, Pa. This view shows 

the breaker, tracks, shaft headframe, 

boiler house, and other buildings that 

go to make up the surface plant. (2) 

Entrance to a manway of a mine of 
380 


the Kingston Coal Co. leading to the 
Checker vein. The turnstile effectively 
prevents mules from entering this pas- 
sage. (3) A high-pressure compressed- 
air locomotive of the Hudson Coal Co. 
These machines are charged periodic- 


250 lb. pressure. These locomotives 
are used largely where excessive gas 
accumulations may possibly be met with. 
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By Charts of Stripping Progress and Cost 
Operating Losses May Be Forestalled 


Most Contractors Strip Coal by Rule-of-Thumb Methods —‘‘Picturiz- 
ing the Data and the. Results Makes It Possible to Study Causes and 
Effects and Remedy Leaks and Losses Before They Become Serious 


By THOMAS F. KENNEDY 
Scranton, Pa. 


is conceived by the engineer, architect or other 
person in the form of a picture thrown upon the 
invisible screen of his imagination. In order to study 
his vision more intelligently for the benefit of himself 
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CHART SHOWING DAILY LOADINGS OF SPOIL AND 
COAL CARS 


TGs 1- 


and others he depicts his subsidiary ideas in the form 
of drawings and for efficient execution assembles them 
in a general plan. 

For example, the railroad engineer collects his data 
and presents his project in the general form of a plan 
and profile of the proposed road for more thorough 
study by himself and possibly the contractors. The 
mechanical engineer details his pistons, cylinders, gear 
teeth and all the various parts of his engine or other 
device, and assembles all the components into a plan 

STRIPPING 
EXCAVATION 
MONTHLY REPORT 


THE BLACK DIAMOND COAL CO. 


DEP iT. 


and elevation so that he and his mechanics can either 
make a more complete investigation into the merits 
or demerits of the machine or increase in some manner 
its mechanical efficiency. 

The same is true in all other branches of engineering. 
It is by the assembling of the various depicted ideas 
and by the more detailed and complete study that fol- 
lows that not only are the good but also the weak 
points brought to the surface. With such aids the 
whole plan can be so changed as to promote efficiency 
in operation. 


STRIPPING NEEDS ITS PAPER PLAN AND RECORD 


In coal strippings all kinds of data pertaining to 
various classes of labor, tons of coal and gallons of water 
used, cars of spoil and of coal removed, etc., are daily 
recorded, in some cases on separate sheets of paper or 
forms, and sent to the engineer’s office. Here this 
material usually finds a place of repose in some drawer 
or filing cabinet. After following out such a system for 
several months an important question in connection with 
some phase of the stripping problem arises and the 
so-called engineer in charge is called upon to furnish 
information. Then a search begins for the much-desired 
data. After much trouble and an exhaustive hunt 
occupying possibly several days, about 50 per cent of 
the necessary information is “dug up,” and the other 
50 per cent is furnished in the form of a bad guess. 

The information found is made up of a heterogeneous 
mass of papers containing jumbled figures in such a 
form that it usually looks like a Chinese puzzle. It is, 
therefore, with difficulty that the problem can be studied, 
and then only in an inefficient manner. Thus, in general, 
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the lack of systematized and complete data produces poor 
results for the whole stripping operation. In order to 
study the problem more intelligently and to promote 
efficiency in operating methods, the engineer should 
“picturize” (if this expression is permissible) his data 
in the form of curves, charts, etc., in such a manner that 
the information is concentrated and the important out- 
standing features are vividly presented. 

The individual stripping data may be likened to the 
details of the mechanical engineer’s drawing, while the 
various charts and curves are analogous to the assembled 
drawing proper. In other words, the collected data on 
any stripping, in general, mean nothing to the engineer 


























or contractor unless they are assembled into such a form 
that the various causes for good or poor engineering 
or contracting can be ascertained. Only by such a pre- 
sentation of data can the engineer ascertain what are 
sound and efficient methods such as he is justified in 
recommending for adoption. 

To this end I offer some suggestions in the form of 
charts and curves. By their means problems can be 
studied more effectively than by merely looking over a 
mass of “chow-chow” data. The diagram constituting 
Fig. 1 consists of two separate curves—one shows the 
number of cars of spoil and the other the coal removed 
daily, space being provided for the recording of infor- 
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FIG, 4. GENERAL DAILY STRIPPING REPORT SHOWING WAGES, PERSONS EMPLOYED, COAL AND WATER USED, 
SPOIL AND COAL REMOVED, COST PER TON. AND OTHER ITEMS ; 
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FIG. 5. SUGGGESTED FORM OF CONTRACTOR'S BILL 
mation concerning the causes and the number of hours 
of delay. The days of the month are plotted as abscisse, 
while the number of cars are shown as ordinates; the 
number of hours’ delay and causes therefor appear at 
the top of the diagram. 

The overburden removed in the stripping of areas is 
in many instances classified so that monthly records of 
the excavation can be shown graphically, as in Fig. 2. 
The excavation may or may not be classified as shown 
here. In this case, however, arbitrary figures are as- 
sumed for each subdivision, and the total number of 
cubic yards removed monthly is recorded only of the 
classified material. 

‘The most important considerations entering into a 
stripping proposition—those which interest the engineer 
most deeply during development—are the number of 
cubic yards of overburden excavated, the cost of its 
removal, the number of marketable tons of coal extracted 
and finally the cost per marketable ton. 


MONTHLY ACCUMULATIVE CHARTS FOR STRIPPING 


In order to show how easily an engineer might keep 
in touch with the progress of a stripping operation 
under his charge, a typical problem from beginning to 
end is illustrated in Fig. 3. This is known as a monthly 
accumulative chart, and shows, for instance, the total 
amount of overburden removed to date by monthly inter- 
vals between February, 1918, when the operation of 
stripping was commenced, and February, 1919, when 
the last of the overburden was taken off. The over- 
burden-cost curve is plotted and shows the total cost 
from the beginning to the end of the operation. Curves 
representing the number of marketable tons of coal 
mined, and the price per ton so marketed also are 
shown. 

The price of unclassified overburden is assumed to 
be 30c. per cubic yard. After six months of operation 
the chart shows that 2,000 tons of marketable coal have 
been removed and 92,500 cu.yd. of overburden excavated 
at a cost of $27,750. The cost of the first marketable 
ton of coal, charged to the cost of removing overburden 
only, is equal to the total money paid for the total 
excavation up to the time when the first ton is removed. 
But, considering the cost of overburden removed up 
to and including July as $27,750 and 2,000 marketable 
tons mined in the same month, the cost per marketable 
ton is found to be $13.875. 

In the succeeding months, owing to the increasing 
amount of coal mined, the cost per ton declines until 
the last ton of coal is removed in October, 1919. The 
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last cubic yard of overburden was removed in February, 
1919, when a total of 170,000 cu.yd. was excavated; the 
total cost at 30c. per cu.yd. would thus be $51,000 as 
shown by the overburden cost curve; the total number 
of marketable tons mined was 43,000, which shows that 
the cost per ton due to overburden removal alone was 
$1.186. 

The described charts and curves present to the*engi- 
neer a vivid picture of any trend or deviation in trend 
that his problems may take. These can not only be 
recorded and studied easily and efficiently but they 
reduce his labor to a minimum when it comes to re- 
ferring to the stripping in general. 

In conducting a stripping operation the average con- 
tractor nowadays depends upon his experience and good 
judgment. He usually is tied up to several jobs, with 
the result that he appears on the scene of each only 
once or twice a week to investigate how things are 
going. He gives the job the “once over’ and talks with 
his superintendent or foreman, who was formerly a 
good shovel runner or bookkeeper. The usual result is 
that the contractor, owing to an unpresentable form 
or record of data concerning the daily cost of his plant 
and operation, in many instances is totally at sea and 
trusts to his good judgment and good luck that he will 
come out ahead at the end of the month. Contractors 
on large operations especially should employ an experi- 
enced engineer who can analyze and study daily the 
various items of expense that make up the cost per 
cubic yard. It is unnecessary to state that the expense 
of employing an engineer will be returned many fold 
to the contractor, 

For the foregoing reasons, from both the contractor’s 
and engineer’s points of view, it is necessary that some 
system for intelligently and methodically co-ordinating 
the different factors, costs, etc., of a stripping proposi- 
tion should be instituted. In Fig. 4 a general daily 
stripping report (abbreviated) is offered. This shows 
the different factors, among which labor is probably 
the most important. This is mainly composed of wages 
paid to superintendent, foreman, shovel engineers and 
firemen, cranemen, pitmen, dumpmen, laborers, dinkey 
engineers and firemen, brakemen, drillers, blacksmiths, 
helpers, watchmen, machinists, timekeepers and teams. 


TOTALS INTEREST CONTRACTOR AND ENGINEER 


From a study of the report the factors of most im- 
portance to the contractor and engineer are the columns 
designating total cost for month, total number of cars 
of spoil removed, estimated total number of cubic yards 
removed and estimated cost per cubic yard of spoil 
removed. The last item fixes the profit—or loss—of the 
contractor and should be reduced to a minimum. 

With this form of report the higher items of expense 
can be singled out at a glance and given careful study. 
Consequently some plan for reducing them can be recom- 
mended. If the contract is for removing coal, the 
column marked “total net cars of coal’ also is of sig- 
nificance, while that headed “estimated cost per net 
ton,” arising from the cost of stripping overburden 
only, directly concerns the company’s engineer. In 
addition to the foregoing charts and curves a form for 
the contractor’s bill is shown in Fig. 5. 

In conclusion it might be said that each stripping 
has its own characteristics and that special curves are 
valuable in the study of the problems encountered. The 
few suggestions offered, however, can be applied to 
almost any stripping. 
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Does Fusain’ Cause Mine and Bin Fires, 


Spoil Coke and Aid Explosions?’ 


Too Early Is It to Answer All These Questions, but It Is Clear That 
Fusain Readily Becomes a Fine Powder, Burns at a Low Temperature, 
Is Not Readily Extinguished—Its Ill-Effect on Coke Is Unquestioned 


By F. S. SINNATT, H. STERN AND F. BAYLEY 
Manchester, England 


the chief seams in the Lancashire coal field it 
became necessary to investigate the fusain 
(mother of coal, mineral charcoal, suddy parting, car- 
bonized wood), associated with the various coals. The 
chief object of the work was to determine the composi- 
tion of the fusain and the amount present in the dust 
produced during the working of the coal at the colliery. 
The investigation is being continued with the special 
object of determining (1) the amount of fusain present 
in different coal, (2) the properties of the fusain with 
especial reference to the temperature at. which it will 
ignite, (3) the influence of the fusain upon the general 
properties of the coal or coal dust.in which it occurs. 
The literature of the subject is fairly full on the 
paleobotanical side, and Tideswell and Wheeler in their 
recent paper (Journal of Chemical Science, June, 1919) 
indicate the relationship which may exist between a 
particular specimen of fusain and the coal in which it 
occurs. 


| Dye the examination of the characteristics of 


LESS VOLATILE MATTER THAN INCLOSING COAL 


J. J. Stevenson, in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1911, 1-116, after describing the 
various ways in which fusain might be formed, states 
that it usually contains less volatile matter than the 
inclosing coal and that the percentage of volatile matter 
varies between 6.4 and 30.7 per cent, but that in certain 
specimens a very high percentage of volatile matter was 
found, namely, 48.1 per cent in coals underlying the 
Homewood sandstone. A specimen containing 11.3 per 
cent of volatile matter was associated with the coal con- 
taining 26.5 per cent but in another case the average 
of a number of analyses showed that fusain could con- 
tain 20.9 per cent and the surrounding coal only 17 
per cent. 

With reference to the percentage of volatile matter 
found by this experimenter it will be shown that fusain 
frequently contains coal intimately mixed with it, and 
this may be the reason for the percentages of volatile 
matter found. It may be remarked that no specimen of 
fusain obtained from Lancashire coals has been found to 
contain a greater percentage of volatile matter than 
the coal with which it is associated. 


Apt To HAVE More ASH THAN HAS TRUE COAL 


In Tideswell and Wheeler’s paper coal from the Hamp- 
stead colliery was investigated; fusain occurred con- 
taining 22 per cent of volatile matter, while the sur- 





*The name “Fusain” for mother of coal is apparently derived 
from the name of an especially fine charcoal used for drawing 
and made from the spindle tree, a sandlewort from Australia.— 
EDITOR. 

+Reprint of a booklet entitled “Coal Dust and Fusain,” published 
as Bulletin No. 5 by the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Research 
Association, College of Technology, Manchester, England. 


rounding coal varied between 38.6 and 40.8 per cent; 
the ash present in the fusain is stated to be 10 per cent 
and that in the surrounding coal to be from 1.2 to 3.6 
per cent. 

The approximate analysis given by Wheeler for fusain 
is: Moisture, 3.9 per cent; ash, 10 per cent; volatile 
matter on ash-free dry coal, 22.6 per cent. 

The ultimate analysis given is: Carbon, 84.7 per cent; 
hydrogen, 3.9 per cent; nitrogen, 1.05 per cent; sulphur, 
0.65 per cent; oxygen, 9.7 per cent. 

Stopes and Wheeler (“Constitution of Coal,” p. 23) 
state that it would seem “that the composition of the 
ash of fusain is fairly uniform, judging from the follow- 
ing analyses, Green et alia (1878)”:— 


TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF ASH OF FUSAIN 
Better Haigh Better Haigh 
Bed, Moor, ed, oor, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Silicassce ante ce 38.7 36.1 Magnesia......... 2.8 0.7 
Ay amin aei9-.0,-¥o10- 33.9 28.7 Sulphuric acid.... Ah 7.6 
Ferric oxide...... 6.9 18.3 Alkalies, etc...... 0 3 4.1 
Limesison Mone face 9.8 4.5 








The ash from a number of specimens of fusain 
obtained from Lancashire coals has been examined, and 
the two quoted in Table II indicate that the composition 
of the ash of fusain may vary over wide limits. 





TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF ASH OF FUSAIN 
Ravine Mountain Ravine Mountain 
Mine, Nine, Mine, Mine, 
Per Cent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 

SSULIOR.enetetale se es 8.37 37.78 Sulphur trioxide.. 18 18 8.22 
Iron oxide........ 45.72 4.94 Alkaliesand loss. 3 70 4.05 
Aluminum oxide. 9.21 33.06 Color.........¢. Inght= ) Practeally 
Calcium oxide... 12.64 9.81 brown white 
Magnesium oxide 2.18 2.14 ‘ 








APPEARS IN PLATES OR AS INCOHESIVE DUST 


Fusain occurs widely in Lancashire coals, but the ~ 
amount present varies much. There appear to be at 
least two distinct forms of fusain; the first is a hard 
compact variety occurring rather rarely, which cannot 
be pulverized by pressure of the fingers; the second type 
is the common substance, and is dealt with in these 
notes. It appears to be present in Lancashire coals in 
two. forms: as plates, bands, or in large lumps (one 
specimen found in the Peacock Mine weighed 3% lb.) ; 
and, secondly, as a powder distributed over the surface 
of the coal. 

In certain seams the fusain forms a network through- 
out the mass of coal, the planes not being more than 
4 in. apart. As fusain possesses little cohesive power 
coal fractures most easily along the planes in which it 
occurs, and in view of this the surfaces of coal are 
covered with a layer of fusain. This of course does not 
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apply when the whole of the coal is being pulverized or 
‘a considerable grinding action is taking place, but 
mainly where it is being broken by fracture. 

The layers of fusain (which generally contain less 
moisture than the associated coal or lose moisture more 
rapidly) quickly change to a flocculent powder when the 
surfaces on which they are deposited are exposed to the 
air, and the dust produced from the coal naturally tends 
to contain a higher proportion of this substance than 
of the coal itself. It will be shown later that this 
phenomenon appears to have a distinct bearing upon the 
composition of the dust from coal, and especially upon 
that of the dust occurring in the mine, the screen 
rooms, etc. 

Fusain is a jet-black powder, which retains its black 
color when finely pulverized; for example, so as to pass 
through a sieve of 1/200 mesh, whereas bituminous 
coals ground to a similar degree of fineness frequently 
yield dust the color of dark mahogany. 

Fusain causes a black and dirty smudge on the skin 
which has an appearance similar to that produced by 
charcoal. It is removed from the skin with difficulty, as 
it seems to have a greater affinity for perspiration than 
coal dust, probably owing to its highly porous nature. 
An emulsifying agent (soap) is necessary to remove it, 
and it has been found that the skin is cleansed more 
thoroughly when fusain is present than when soap alone 
is used. | 

Fusain has a needle-like structure, while particles of 
bituminous coals of the same degree of fineness are, as 
a rule, more rounded. Fusain may therefore be distin- 
guished from coal dust by means of the microscope. 
When a mixture of coal and fusain is sieved the par- 


ticles of fusain passing through a particular size of 


mesh tend to be larger than the particles of coal, owing 
to the comparatively greater length of the units of 
fusain compared with their breadth. 


LOW-TEMPERATURE ODORLESS COMBUSTION 


Fusain ignites with considerable ease at a low tem- 
perature, and continues to smolder at a dull-red heat. 
Many examples have been met with of this material con- 
tinuing to smolder without the production of flame or 
the evolution of compounds having an odor. It thus 
differs fundamentally from coal under similar circum- 
stances. The fact that little odor is produced adds to 
the dangers associated with the combustion of fusain, 
as practically no indication is afforded of the substance 
being on fire. 

The following experiments indicate the manner in 
which fusain burns. A briquet measuring 4 x 4 x 
9 in. was made by mixing fusain with water; it was 
dried at a temperature of about 105 deg. C. and allowed 
to stand for one week. The briquet was then placed on 
a stone slab and the tip of one corner heated to redness 
by means of an ordinary match. The briquet was 
allowed to remain undisturbed, and in about an hour the 
whole of it was consumed without the production of 
smoke or flame; there was no evidence of combustion 
except a faint pleasant aromatic odor resembling that 
of pitch-pine. 

The mass smolders internally, for when the surface is 
“removed a glowing dull red zone is exposed. The 
residual substance in certain experiments was a finely 
powdered coke*—in fact, it appeared as if the volatile 





“coke” in sense of carbonized, or devola- 


ne eng ¢ herence as not an essential attribute of 


tilized coal, regarding co 
coke.—EDITOR. 
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matter only had been consumed; in others the residual 
substance was the ash. A briquet of similar dimensions 
containing 50 per cent of fusain and 50 per cent coal 
acted in the same manner, and again practically no odor 
or smoke was produced. 

This experiment was repeated in a number of ways; 
small heaps were made and the same method of ignition 
employed, with results which were similar to those 
described, but in many instances nothing remained 
except the ash of the material. Dusts from the follow- 
ing sources were examined: a dust collector, a screen 
room, the froth from a coal washer, all of which con- 
tained fusain, similar results being obtained. Fusain 
appears to play the part of a touchwood or tinder, assist- 
ing the combustion of the finely-powdered coal. One 
case may be cited of the dust from a dust collector 
becoming ignited by the heat from an electric globe 
which was placed near to it. 


SLOW FIRE NEVERTHELESS CRACKS A PLATE 


Reference may be made to an experiment carried out 
for J. B. Atkinson, inspector of mines, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (Institute of Mining Engineers, 1909, 39, 742), 
on wind-borne dust, in which it was found that if the 
dust is placed in a cone and heat applied to the top of 
it the dust would eventually—if the experiment were 
successful—become red hot throughout, and the heat 
would permeate the whole mass. The combustion spread 
throughout the mass, and the plate on which it stood was 
cracked by the heat developed. Mr. Atkinson stated 
that “whether that was due to the occluded oxygen or 
not he did not know; that was a matter for chemists.” 

Mr. Atkinson also remarked that ‘Dr. Bedson’s 
experiment had shown that the fine dust at the face or 
the fine dust from freshly-ground coal was more readily 
inflammable than the dust on the haulage roads, the 
latter dust being, notwithstanding, the more dangerous 
because in the first place it was very fine; secondly, it 
was in situations where it readily formed a cloud (that 
was on the upper surfaces of the road); and, thirdly, 
it was accompanied by a swift current of air.” 

He further stated that ‘‘a good deal of coal dust came 
from the screens on the surface; it was brought down 
the shaft, and the coarser particles settled like the 
sands from a river, first the finer particles or mud being 
carried farther in and settled on the timber.” It is 
unfortunate that the chemical composition of the dust 
mentioned in the above experiment was not given, The 
action is similar to that recorded in our experiments. 


CARBONIZES WITHOUT CAKING OR SHRINKING 


When fusain is carbonized no external evidence of the 
formation of coke is visible, as the latter has an appear- 
ance identical with that of the original substance. This 
might be expected, as the amount of volatile matter 
evolved is small and is practically free from tarry 
matter. The coke from fusain is quite deficient in 
caking power and its volume is about the same as that 
of the original substance. 

The coke is jet black in color, and thus may be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary coke, which is generally gray 
in color. It follows that the presence of fusain in coal 
dust may have a considerable influence upon the caking 
index or the agglutinating power of the natural dust 
from coal, and also upon the agglutinating power of the 
slurry or fine material from coal washers; in fact it 
acts as finely pulverized inert material, A. Grounds and 
one of the authors of the monograph have shown that 
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the degree of fineness of the inert material with which 
coal is mixed has the greatest influence upon the caking 
properties of the coal. (J. S. C. L, 39, 83.). 

The fusain was roughly separated by breaking lumps 
of coal and removing the dust found on the fragments 
with a spatula when it was present in the form of 
sheets, or by brushing it lightly from the surface of 
the coal. The product was air-dried and then powdered 
by pressing it gently between the fingers, and the result- 
ing material sieved through a sieve of 1/30 mesh. The 
portion which passed through was again gently pressed 
between the fingers. It was again sieved, and the por- 
tion which passed through a 1/60 mesh was assumed to 
be fusain. In order to ascertain the composition of a 
characteristic piece of “fusain” a special specimen which 
measured 4 x 2 x 4 in. thick, found in the Ravine Mine, 
was broken in the manner described above. It was then 
air-dried, an average sample taken from it, and sieved 
quantitatively, with the results shown in Table III. 


RESULTS OF SIEVING “FUSAIN” FOUND IN 
RAVINE MINE 


WE ie hCAeaa a wp Tha 7 I GT Le 


TABLE III. 


Per Cent 
Remainng ona 1/30: sievess. 75. ase sees alae ee eee 25.4 
Between 1/30 and 1/60 sieve..................... 33.6 
Between 1/60 and.]/90 sieve. 7. o. ee alec cee ets see 3525 
Passing through ail 7/90 sievevcc tt bcsestecte.. eae. Se 


The color of the above fractions showed a distinct 
variation, the finer portions being a more intense black 
than the coarser portions. Upon analysis the fractions 
gave the results shown in Table IV. 








TABLE IV. APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS OF “FUSAIN” FRACTIONS 
OF RAVINE MINE COAL 





Coal Fusain Fusain Fusain 
Remaining through through through 
on a 1/30 1/30 to 1/60 to a 1/90 
Percentage Mesh 1/60 Mesh 1/90 Mesh Mesh 
Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve 
neerare cad hil SeVetcreo Rouen ehsire 1.50 0.90 0.55 0.70 
Be kel Saeco coe re tae 17.50 10.00 5.89 6.70 
Volatile matter Le os. eae 24.20 16.24 11.97 11.73 
Vol. org. matter.... ee wie awe () 15.34 11.42 11.03 
Cokey 5: ee ssrs Aske 75.80 83.76 88.03 88.27 
Htxed carbone sont acee 58.30 73.76 82.14 81.57 
Sulphur. ..... 5.96 3.54 2.34 2.82 
Tron in ash 31.6 SKUEE: S32 35.0 
@Golor Of ashe. a. cn hie ae ae LLOOD Maroon Brown Light 
maroon 


Note—Material when carbonized was in all cases dull gray and incoherent, 
but with material remaining in a | /30 mesh sieve, which might probably best be 
called coal and not fusain, a compact, flat button was obtained. 


1 Volatile matter is the sum of the volatile organic matter and moisture— Editor 


It is evident that the portion remaining on the 1/30 
sieve—25 per cent—differed from the remainder of the 
material; in physical appearance it resembled an 
ordinary specimen of hard bright coal. No ordinary 
fusain could be detected in it by microscopic examina- 
tion; and it could not be crushed by simple pressure of 
the fingers. 


NONE OF THE ANALYSES ARE NORMAL TO SEAM 


It will be seen that its composition differs consider- 
ably from that of the coal (Ravine) with which the 
piece of fusain was associated (see next column). It 
seems reasonable to suggest that coal associated with 
pieces of fusain may be somewhat different in composi- 
tion from that of the coal of the seam itself. 

One reason for the examination of this piece of 
fusain was the notably high percentage of sulphur it 
contained, and it may be remarked that the coal-like 
portion contained a considerably higher percentage of 
sulphur than the fusain portion. The conclusion we 
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TABLE V. ANALYSES OF CERTAIN COALS AND OF THE FUSAINS 
THEREIN 
Bacon Mine—Upper King Coal 
Percentages 

Fusain Coal 
“ye ied Nee eas esha! bbe p rolvaa’ Pal etaalie Rese) oinatel otecetietS Rieete 23 2.16 
Bea vein ae'giare ats sur ia: tac ew ace Ci ohh ele sce eat deena 10.86 3772 
Volatiie TOGULOD yor Braye elated a ere ete ojo 4 seoveigte. he Siete ote net 19.90 40.19 
molatie organic: matter...) i, sc nttc uals ef ae nee cele 18.67 38.03 
COM Me cle nese vo bleve cia eee bic ae TLIO La EIR 80.10 59.81 
ed IOANDONA visit fulsis tp succcis Vlas teeta cathotnite «etek ena 69.24 66.09 
Caloric value. b.tl.;, ROLLIN. sgiiciaa sts bee ene ene 13,423 14,050 
COAEISON titan ss chads, wig ectieittele 0 <b ea alite srt lene Eat OL RTRs 77.30 76.96 
FeV arOmancete a...) Seles) ovale oe de be 28 ORE ee 3.82 5.01 
UNE OR OU ME Opie crcrcione ob inia die ow icta eit cia en aes eee tee 0.79 acy 4 
ot Seren s cle tees cae Ciee ont t ocetes tne Or Stree nee 1.62 1.98 
LAO ete, Ry Se Rae Reet EE GSE OR 11.00 3.80 
Oxygen (by. difference) a2... aieosnseuiseeee ccleeeetees 5.47 10. 63 
Carbon on moisture- and ash-free basis............... 86.7 80.0 


The coal was bright and glossy, and contained some partings of ankerite. 
[Ankerite is a calcite composed of carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, pro- 
toxide of iron carbonate and protoxide of manganese earbonate—Hditor]. he 
fusain was bright, bulky and jet black in color. 


Mountain Mine 

















Percentages 

Fusain Coal 

DLOISUTe >. 2,..5 (0:50 Selene ies ee CR es ie ee 0.45 2.73 
SU Ree aia aint tie sa Peeas POR ce COE Otc rece ken en 7.14 bine W4 
Volatile'matten.. 2. 58.400 cbc. ernie ele oc eee 9.52 26.46 
Nolatilée organic: thatber.. 6.i)s4iis usleied cotisdous ae ne ee 8.87 23.73 
Boke os 32 ee LE BAR Pace ek ce eas te od a 90.68 73.54 
Bixed icarbor cs! ot avicigie seats neath: eran ete 83.54 70.62 
Calorific value B:t.u.,/per Ib’... 035.4... os. eee 13,968 15,040 
GAT DON eau 5 scares cicse-otesdieidis «gine Fiuswed'ece Cs aieia,s One ne 81.94 
Py dropens' 29.0.0 > wastes Wy ceitlvads « as Haldane ee 5.28. 
INAER OMRON cis ue: ). Feat On.cls-ocalk «4,9 24h 6 alas njecdetie hckotee 1216 
Stilphur ee. Pe ea oe wo bik als ote pera then eee 1.61 
Bee aici Sotjecshere’ oath ws leleva oacal Mee clana dh cunt a tam: Otte can ae 3.62 
Oxygen (by. difference) «: 5)... ccec as 5s ule cee bite One 6.39 

Carbon on moisture- and ash-free basis............... .---- 85.0 


The coal was exceedingly fragile, and some pyrites partings were present. — 
The coke from the coal was bulky, porous and fragile. 


Hell Hole Mine, Newtown—East End of Field 
—— Percentages ——- 














Fusain Coal 
IM GiStires) ts chases sao coe «HU a toe se devs bye le rele 0.70 1.94 
SHS epee Meshes vcn.eithsk eee saGrakte ane ere 6.71 2.67 
Volatilenmatter: \)./.:.:. L54.ks.o fhe dome eaten teen eee 15.97 35.00 
Volatile organic'matter:¢ ..4i):).,.2=..ch «one cee 15.27 33.06 
ORGN rate ae Say Sik Seas Fe ite ec AGEN, CnC ee 84.03 65.00: 
Bixed fearbon saat acy a eogapd cents eee eee eee WEL? 62.33 
Calorihe value B:t.u., per. Ib.>. 2...) 00s. ene eee 14,015 14,589 
Carbon gets cute nse 0 suse sae siete oscar eo ak 83.26 82.25 
EL VAPOR OM Gs Noe le. eya'o 4, oh Sele ae 5527, 5.34 
INitrogettttiieay. price och vices hbk leech eReR. De 0.84 62: 
BUlpDUte Aire tases cts s'sdiola pera hai Cte ee 3.36 1.02 
GSE absent 8 Sects ions s,015 fs outa oi Gusbsttou oie Phebe te cre ae 6.76 var eX 
Oxygen (by. difference) «000 os. Ane ae ee 2.51 7.05- 

Carbon on moisture- and ash-free basis............... 89.3 84.5 


The coal was black, shiny and hard, and contained a fair quantity of fusain.. 
No ankeritie partings were present. 


Arley Mine 
—— Percentages ——\ 














Fusain Coal 
IMOISUULO sec fev eas sakes se oe cothae oe he Ee ee 1.40 1.92 
Bh Pens ett. Abert tio sok ek ek he ete aa eee 4.72 3023 
Wolatile mBather 2. co < woicnls 5 pe lasnga ite aie eee 13.21 35.34 
Wolatilelorganic(matter /a)) . Voted. nee 11.81 33.42: 
OK GM ie Pete haere > one ey ee tos, prayanfecs ae 86.79 64.66 
Mixedrcarbon: cc's gas saben cos De. coins Bele ee eee 82.07 61.43 
Calorife value B.t,ul per 1b35)heone ake eee oe 14,700 14,740 
Carboni Cents. Galas dene nck see ee - 84.63 82.32 
HVATORER ENG ae oieiee dicks ci, s&s, Ae Ce eee 3.24 5251 
UINIELOGOD gts Craps Roce! SR es On, 4 0.76 1.54 
Suiphas | SASS ENS Ig ae 2 SERIE AE eee Ma Se ee y Fe I 1.45. 
te ho OO Ace Aga MEN Geer eget? MOY ERE A) A. 4.79 3.29 
ae (byrdifrerence) ¢ic.0.. SANE ceauiutin. «one oes 4.47 5.89: 
Carbon on moisture- and ash-free basis...........:.... 88.9 85.1 


Clean, black, strong coal. 


Ravine Mine 
—— Percentages —— 














: Fusain Coal 
Moe ARV heee ROEM AA LES aaa of aes sa miaincahaaeae 1.50 2.42 
“grees GN Re SS cc oe Ee Ee Cie chet wae <i 1122 4.05 
Volatile i gs Oe he eT EASE Be ey 8 e 15.80 m 36.56 
Wolattleprpanic matter sn. a. noe he eee: pee eee 14.30 34.14 
OKO Mea ts SEs alone aed ee boat eon tah hee 84.20 63.44 
PIXPUCAT DOD j seth. eral te sein’ Cf ots eee ae ae 72.98 59.398 
Waloriiawsdlue B.t.us per Ibe oct fae eee mee 12,880 14,360 
WRI DOM ee Ora cA th canara hea ete eee ah a ae 76.85 78.42 
EDV GEORGRY cht Menton saci ns fae eee EIR ee cri RG, cetine 3.47 5.24 
UNTER GRR rm in tee, Wibeni Nees ean 5 OM ent oe, ee 0.73 1.50 
ita Bee tte AG Sis vlan aS ane a2 RE oe sited Ohara 2.85 2.28: 
DANCE Seer gs Vine ok Me ee US Ail eal on May NP et, ae Ny ot 11.41 4.15 
Oxveen (Dyidifference)=.i2-s >t. tthe Mearns ceme man 4.69 8.41 
Carbon on moisture- and ash-free basis................ 86.8 81.8 


Fairly strong black coal with ankerite partings and some thin pyritic bands.. 
Gives a dense coke on coking. 








sso 
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wish to draw from the above values is that fusain may 
be pulverized with great ease, and that a high propor- 
tion of the resulting powder consists of material which 
will pass through a sieve of 1/60 mesh; further, material 
which will pass through such a sieve appears to be 
fusain in practically a pure form. This is shown clearly 
from the analyses, as the part between 1/60 and 1/90 
mesh has practically the same composition as material 
which passes through a 1/90 sieve. Fusain from dif- 
ferent sources appears to differ in the size of its 
particles. 

Table V has been prepared to show the composition of 
-a number of samples of fusain compared with the coal 
with which it is associated. The fusain was collected by 
breaking lumps of coal and brushing the material from 
the surfaces thus exposed. Proximate analyses were 
carried out on the air-dried material, and ultimate 
analyses on the material dried at 105 deg. C. for one 
hour. 


COMPOSITION OF THE DUSTS FROM MINES 


As we have been unable to find any reference to the 
percentage of fusain in mine dusts it appeared to be 
of interest to determine the amount present. A number 
of samples of dust were obtained from two separate 
pits of the Arley Mine, the first sample being collected 
from the floor of the mine, within about ten yards from 
the working face. Every care was taken to obtain a 
representative sample of dust, and for the purposes 
of this test a place which had not been stone-dusted was 
chosen. It has been found that the volatile organic 
matter in artificial mixtures of fusain and coal varies 
with the proportion of the constituent present within 
the limits of experimental error. ' 

The percentages of fusain present in the dusts were 
calculated from the following :— 

Fusain: Volatile organic matter on ash- and moisture- 
free basis — 12 per cent. 

Coal: Volatile organic matter on ash- and moisture- 
free basis — 35 per cent. 

It has been found that the volatile organic matter of 
mixtures of fusain and coal agree with that obtained by 
calculating the values upon the percentage of each con- 
stituent, assuming its volatile organic matter to be as 

















TABLE VI. ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES OF MINE DUST 
First Pit, Arley Mine 
—— Percentages 
First Second 
Sample Sample 
NGI TEER Goh isla vaysteTetda sl Odawckenehia Se waa « Pend 1.0 Ke2 
EE Nl aah 20.4 24.4 
rH ETE TIATTOR oe rs « claeishe boo. ne oc ete eete deve, ales © : ; 
WiclntHle OP GALLO INA tO? cts. ils, « sicios Ose avinie\e aferdials » 2 0 20.71 20.2 
CSIR hs oy vty cucu SCC EEN SARA Pn en ee 78.3 78.6 
CMI COTO acme Te filler? o ainie eric Sys Gite oe Sie Mate: 57.9 54.2 
IS BITIRTIECHOD EMD oferta, Oh a thaicieied nakans =:0'- 4) s8a.0'5 q's, 3 ood 38 34 
Second Pit, Arley Mine 
Percentages 
Sample Sample Sample Sample 
No. | No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
AW ROT NT ee 2a 13 0.9 1.4 1.4 
ah. . eres Wes AL ake ong 28.7 10.1 23582 19.2 
BES ATO TABE COLA 7 9) oly £6 0 dine: vest oom 21.8 2239 yea) 25.4 
Volatile organic matter............ 20.5 21.6 23.6 24.0 
BER ce EMRE eral st crn hgats at 78.2 1 bee 75.0 74.6 
PIREENICAFDON ose ssi cee se ait oes 49.5 67.4 51.8 55.4 
INUBAIPLOSOD ti 4 choi fci2 ws alti Pies 25 47 16 21 


1 Volatile organic matter on a moisture- and ash-free basis becomes from 
calculation 26.33; for the moisture and ash add to 21.44, leaving 78.6 as the divi- 
sor and 20.7 as dividend, 26.33 being the quotient—Editor. 








stated. Where it is proposed to carry out similar work 
it is necessary to analyze the pure fusain and pure coal 
of any particular seam, when it becomes possible to 
carry out the above calculation. 
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TABLE VII. PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF DUST MADE IN 


PREPARING ARLEY COAL 


Per Cent 





Quantitative Sieving Test 


Per Cent 
EE DOV GUI SAMOS BIOVE: «cite ee eu, os oh oa ore a. a aes ote arse 0 
Me Otol /G0imeésh sieves’. oo.4 os<\h a ceion so dale ae 5 
i COLL OSI 90 TNEBIE SIOVO, cic <. sien ie cys-catieuic Lee ius 3.0 
phous |) /IOmmesh sieve... vic. ss uebid Sncdioe oes 95:5 
Analysis 
Mesh of Sieve. Mesh of Sieve. 
1/30 to 1/90 Through 1/90. 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Mioipareaniane otoa eid e0.c8' +c pe | Morsture, ota iaonce nese p22 
SHAME aes ae So oaecens ayare 7.0 ABE cu 2 ee eee eet 9.6 
Volatile matter............ 31.3 Volatile matter........... 21.4 
Volatile organic matter..... 29.2 Volatile organic matter.... 20.2 
Cokemeprocjetiec dels = sts \s 68.7 OKO Lidl eente mes ee ehe aee 78.6 
FIXOGsCATDOM .))en'o. 5 sys oo 61.7 Fined carbons. jain oii cte 69.0 
WISTS Miers cite cored sree 13 HURAINE REA et cane stenlente ce oe 54 








In the case of the samples from the second pit a 
special board was placed on the floor near to the work- 
ing face and the dust which accumulated upon it used 
for the analysis. It will be observed that all the samples 
of dust contained a low percentage of volatile organic 
matter, and when this value was calculated upon an 
ash- and water-free basis it was still considerably below 
the amount present in the coal. The reason for this lies 
in the fact that the dust contains a proportion of fusain, 
which reduces the volatile matter of the dust. The 
amount of fusain present has been calculated upon the 
assumption that it contained 12 per cent of volatile 
organic matter. These values were obtained under 
the conditions of the test for volatile matter which we 
adopted throughout the whole of this work. 


DUST FROM COLLECTOR OF PICKING TABLE 


Dust formed when coal was being hand picked on a 
belt conveyor or at a time when the coal was being 
broken by simple fracture and had been separated from 
the air by means of a dust collector was also tested. The 
dust was sieved quantitatively, and an average sample 
then analyzed. The two main fractions from the sieving 
test where also analyzed, the proximate analyses being 
given in Table VII. 


DUST FROM SLURRY SEPARATORS OF A WASHERY 


The coal being prepared when this sample was col- 
lected had been extracted in the Arley mine. It will be 
observed that the dust is in an extremely fine state of 
division, and contained approximately 50 per cent of 
fusain. The colliery proprietors recognize that this 
dust is liable to take fire and to smolder. 

In one particular slurry tank the fine dust from the 
washery and the dust from a dust collector are collected 


TABLE VIII. ANALYSES OF SLURRY OR DANT TAKEN FROM 


TANK AT NO. | WASHERY 


Volatile 
Slurry Moisture Ash Organic Percentage 
Matter of Fusain 
Orav= 1.90 6.0 235 52 
6 in. = ZO 10.9 26.1 22 
Zane Ted 10.6 24.0 24 
18 in. = 6.8 10.6 25.4 19 
24 in. = 3.4 9.6 27%2 15 
30:in! = 53 11.2 26.4 15 
36g — il 13.4 24.0 21 
42 in, = 8.3 13.3 21.9 31 
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together as slurry and the material is allowed to settle 
throughout a period of one week; during this period 
about 100 tons of slurry accumulates. A typical tank 
containing 100 tons of it was taken and a section care- 
fully cut from top to bottom, each successive 6 in. in 
depth being collected in a separate vessel. The analyses 
of the material in the slurry tank are given in Table 
VIII, the fusain being calculated as mentioned earlier. 

The above analyses show conclusively that most of the 
material collected in the slurry tank contains a relatively 
high percentage of fusain. It is well known that such 
material is difficult to dry, and this may be due to the 
presence of the fusain. When it is realized that fusain 
yields a non-coherent coke it will be seen that this 
fine material has a deleterious effect upon coke. 

It has been shown by A. Grounds and by one of us 
that very finely divided inert material possesses the 
property of reducing the caking power of coal, and it 
follows that as fusain possesses no caking power the 
coke produced from coal containing any quantity will 
be less coherent than that obtained from pure coal. It 
may be pointed out that the top 6 in. of material col- 
lected in the above slurry tank yielded coke which 
was absolutely deficient in caking power, although the 
coal with which it was associated has an agglutinating 
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value that could only be destroyed by an addition of 
fourteen parts of sand. 

Every section of the above tank yielded coke which 
was less coherent than the pure coal. It is the practice 
where the coal is being used for coke making to mix 
the fine slurry with the coal previous to carbonization. 
Our tests indicate that the effect of the fine material is 
probably much more pronounced than is usually recog- 
nized and that precautions should be taken to insure 
efficient distribution of the fine material throughout 
the whole mass of the coal. If distinct layers of slurry 
are allowed to form the coke produced will possess dis- 
tinct lines of weakness, and consequently be more 
fragile. 

From the experiments it is clear that in studying the 
properties of coal dusts a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between dusts produced by the natural fracture 
of the coal and those formed by ordinary pulverization. 

It would appear that when a fire has been started in 
fusain or in mixtures of fusain and coal dust the zone 
of combustion rapidly traverses the mass, and conse- 
quently the presence of fusian in the dust in the goaf 
and in mines generally may have a marked influence 
upon the tendency any particular seam has to produce 
gob fires and for the zone of combustion to spread. 





Layout for Dual Shafts of Large Tonnage 


BY RoBERT Z. VIRGIN* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the shafts are sunk, is the general system of 

entries and tracks below the surface, known as 
the shaft layout. This design must provide for many 
requirements, some of which are of vital importance 
to the efficiency of operation and determinative of the 
possibilities of the plant as a profit maker. 

Hereunder are a few considerations that need care- 
ful attention: Support for the shaft, usually known 
as the shaft pillar; ample space for standing loads and 
empties, together with efficient machinery and grades 
for handling both; ample air space in these entries 
when filled with cars, ample number of air entries so 
as to reduce velocity, enlarged sectional area from the 
shaft to the main splits, and exclusion of all doors. 

The accompanying illustration shows these details 
carefully worked out. During normal operation the 
coal will be hoisted up the shaft marked M.S. (main 
shaft) with empties returning as shown. In case it 
becomes necessary to have more storage room for 
empties, in order to keep a constant flow of output, such 
space can be obtained by extending the kick-back entry 
as shown by the dotted lines. When this is done a 
double track in this entry will provide space for from 
seventy-five to one hundred mine cars, depending, of 
course, upon the length of the car in use at the mine. 

If an emergency arises which incapacitates the main 
shaft either temporarily or for an extended period the 
output can be maintained constant by hoisting in the 
second shaft marked A.S. (airshaft). This shaft also 
has plenty of available space for more empty car storage 
if required. 

The three-entry system is shown extendihg east and 


"Le most important detail of any shaft mine, after 





*Assistant professor of coal mining, Carnegie Institue of Tech- 
nology. 


west, and the five-entry system north and south. This 
latter system is a requirement of the mine laws in 
Pennsylvania where main entries extend for 5,000 ft. 

A manway is provided from the shafts extending 
throughout the entire length of the main entries north 
and south, and although not shown, overcasts or bridges 
are built from the right-side entries over the haulage 
entries, making it possible to keep the traveling way 
free from grade crossings. 

The main-shaft protection pillar is 1,000 ft. in dia- 
meter, which provides well for future requirements. 
It also furnishes ample space and protection for ma- 
chine shop, hospital, lamp house, stables or motor barns, 
office for foreman and other possible demands that may 
be made upon the pillar. 

The shaft protection pillar is calculated at a foot in 
radius for each foot in depth of shaft. This, after due 
consideration to the weights of the different strata 
overlying the coal measure, which is figured as being 
about 6 ft. thick, seems to give a generous pillar sup- 
port for present conditions and to provide for future 
possibilities. 

On the north and south mains the two outside pillars 
are punctured by cut-throughs for air at legal dis- 
tances, while the two inside pillars are pierced by cross- 
cuts at twice this distance. This of course saves the 
time and expense necessary to drive such cross-cuts, 
and still provides for operation within the legal re- 
quirements. 

The three center mains north and south are not brat- 
ticed at all. This makes an easier path for the air 
currents, and allows them to go in and out of these 
cross-cuts as the necessity arises. The location of the 
trips of loads and empties in the haulageways is able 
to influence greatly the amount of air traveling in any 
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LANDING OF TWIN SHAFTS, BOTH OF WHICH ARE TO DELIVER COAL 


The main shaft is approached by a short roadway at right angles to the main side tracks, so that coal can come from both north 
and south. Some of the empties on the north side return by a road which passes under the north-side track for 


loaded cars. 


of the headings. If this were not done the trains would 
act like loose pistons in a cylinder. 

A curved cross-cut is provided on each side of the 
mine to permit of turning locomotives or cars without 
taking them to the surface. This is sometimes neces- 
sary as a result of wrecks and derailments. End 


North and south are five entries and east and west three entries. 


bumpers on locomotives are occasionally broken. They 
may be patched, of course, with a substantial plate, but 
nevertheless it will often be preferable for several 
reasons to work the unpatched end next to the train. 
This curved cross-cut provides the means by which this 
suggested turn-around may be conveniently made. 
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Drilling Borehole Through 136 Ft. 
of Coal Against Head of Water 


To Tap Two Barrier Pillars a Core Drill Was Used 
Making 3% in. Hole—Pressure of Water Was 
Kept Under Complete Control 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


T the Hazleton mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
A Co. three distinct water basins exist. In this 
mine boreholes were driven from the Hazleton 

basin into the Diamond basin and from the Diamond 
into the Stockton basin, through the several barrier 


pillars that separate the original mines. These bore- 
holes were so driven that water from the Stockton basin 
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removed by taking out the end of the stuffing box. The 
extensions of the rod could be made on the inside of 
the box, but it was necessary to remove it when cores 
were to be taken out. 


DROVE BOREHOLES FIVE FEET IN A DAY 


‘When the borehole had penetrated the barrier pillar 
and the water had been tapped the drill extension pipe 
was removed in the usual manner, and the bit and core 
barrel were drawn back into the guide pipe. The valve 
was then closed to cut off the flow of water. The guide 
pipe was next removed and in its place was put another 
valve. This latter valve is employed to regulate the 
flow of water, while the first is norm~"’~ * -~* ~yen at all 
times and used only in case of emergeiny. 

By boring a series of holes through the barrier 
pillars dividing the two mines, any amount of water 
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EQUIPMENT TO TAP A HEAVY FLOW OF WATER UNDER HIGH PRESSURE 


could be drained into the Diamond basin thence be 
drawn into the Hazleton basin, where the pumps for all 
three are located. 

Had no such arrangements been made it would have 
been necessary to allow the water to rise in each of the 
two upper basins till it overflowed and passed through 
the working portion of the mine into the basin below. 
This would have impeded work and consequently the 
various basins were connected by a series of boreholes 
so arranged that the flow of water through them could 
be regulated. 

The method employed in driving these boreholes and 
in the regulation of the water passing through them is 
extremely interesting. The accompanying illustration 
shows the procedure followed in driving the holes. A 
6-in. borehole was driven into the barrier pillar for a 
distance of 6 ft. A piece of acid-resisting pipe was then 
inserted and grouted in place. To the end of this pipe, 
extending into the gangway, was attached a 4-in. valve 
and on its end was placed a guide pipe. This latter 
was suspended from the'roof by means of a turnbuckle 
hanger which permitted the pipe to be brought into 
exact alignment with the borehole. The valve itself was 
supported by a concrete footing. 

In order to hold the pipe in place against the pressure 
of the water a 58-lb. rail was set in concrete in a 
vertical position. This extended into a hitch cut into 
the roof. A pipe clamp encircled the pipe and rested 
against the rail. 

At the end of the short piece of pipe suspended from 
the roof was placed a stuffing box through which a core 
drill could operate.. This drill was designed to make a 
hole 38 in. in diameter. As soon as these arrangements 
were made the drilling was commenced, the core being 


can be let through by opening or closing the valves. 
The borehole illustrated in the accompanying figures 
was driven a distance of 1363 ft. and was completed in 
twenty-seven days. The pressure of water was 125 lb. 
per square inch, the material penetrated being a fine 
gray rock. In this work a Sullivan core drill was used, 
the method of mounting this machine being as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. All of the permanent 
pipes and valves are of acid-resisting material. 


Brake Device Would Make Riding on Front 
End of Car Unnecessary 


HE brake rig shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been invented and patented by John A. 
Hebb and William J. McDade, of Orient, Pa. As may 
be seen in the illustration, the mechanism consists of 
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BRAKE LEVERS PLACED AT END OF CAR 


Baty ate 


Brake can be set from either end of the car, making it unneces- 
sary to ride the front end pith te attendant dangers of that 
practice 


bell-crank levers at both ends of the car, joined by two 
chains to a lever connecting to a rocker shaft upon 
either side of the car. The bell-crank lever may termi- 
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nate in an equalizer consisting of a lever pivoted in 
the center while the operating chains attach to either 
end. This arrangement, of course, equalizes the pres- 
sure upon the brake blocks upon either side of the car. 
In either case, however, pulling the bell-crank lever to 
one side applies the brakes to the car, while releasing 
it will permit the braking pressure to be relieved. 

It is not feasible to place the operating lever upon 
the end of the car if the car is to have a lifting end gate. 
In order to overcome this difficulty the inventors have 
perfected a design wherein the operating levers are 
placed at the side of the car near either end as shown in 
Fig. 2. This design accomplishes practically the same 
result as the one shown in Fig. 1 but places the lever 
at the side of the car instead of upon the end. 

The type of brake block shown in both accompanying 
figures is a shape common to many mining regions. On 
the other hand this variety of brake device is not em- 
ployed upon all mine cars. The lever mechanism, how- 
ever, can be applied with equal ease to either this type of 
block or those operating upon the toggle-joint principle. 

It was recognized by the inventors of this device that 
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the habit or practice of brakemen and trip riders of 
riding upon the formard bumper of the car was a prolific 
source of accidents. It is believed by some that 80 per 
cent of the accidents occurring to men employed in this 

















FIG, 2. BRAKE DEVICE WITH LEVER AT SIDE 


Where there is a lifting end gate the brake levers are set on 
the side of the car so as to leave the gate free to be opened when 
being dumped or loaded. : 


position result directly or indirectly from this practice. 
Either of the types of braking devices here shown makes 
it unnecessary for the brakemen to climb upon or ride 
upon the front bumper of any car, as the brakes may 
be applied with equal facility from either end. 





Two Pins Keep Car Door Shut, One 
Being Freed While Trip Stands 


A Successful Attempt to Keep the End Gates from 
Dragging the Rest of the Mine Car Into 
the Repair Shop 


IMPLICITY, especially if accomplished with greater 

effectiveness and decreased cost, is as_ highly 
desirable in mining as in other industries. Probably 
no part of a mine car gives more trouble and costs more 
for upkeep than does the door. Defective doors often 
spill coal along the track or come entirely open, dis- 
charging a portion of the contents of the car. Much 
good coal is thus wasted and a considerable expense is 





MINE CAR DOOR WITH TWO FASTENINGS 


On the left is a chain-pin which fits into a hole in a small strap 
which is held in place by a chain attached to the car floor. 
This is loosened when the car reaches the dumping track. On 
the other side is a lever, having a pin that similarly fits into a 
hole in another strap, which is held in place by a chain like that 


This lever is struck when the dump is reached, 
releasing the door. 


on the other side. 
‘incurred in clearing up the mine roads. Furthermore 
in many cases cars are sent to the shop solely for the 
repair or renewal of the door. 

The Jermyn Coal Co., operating near Scranton, Pa., 
although probably no more afflicted by this evil than 





DOOR THROWN BACK AND HELD BY SPRAG 


On the floor of the car can be seen the two 15-inch chains to the 

ends of which the short pieces of strap iron are attached. Hach 

strap is pierced with a half-inch hole through which a pin is 

thrust after the door has been closed and the strap slipped 
through a slot in the door. 


other coal producers, decided if possible to remedy it. 
The accompanying illustrations, however, do not show 
the cars of the Jermyn company that introduced the 
changes but those of an affiliated concern, the Suffolk 
Coal Co., at North Avoca, Pa., which adopted it. 

The door is hung from the top, as is the common prac- 
tice, by means of a bearing bar and three straps, the 
improvement in construction consisting merely of the 
device for keeping the door closed. As may be noted 
in the accompanying illustrations, two rectangular plates 
4 x 6 x 84 in. are bolted to the lower portion of the door. 
Each plate is provided with a slot 24 in, long and 3 in. 
wide. Of course the plank behind each of the plates is 
similarly slotted. 

To one of the plates is bolted a lever, one end of 
which carries a pin. Fastened to the floor of the car 
are two chains each 15 in. long and terminating in 
a piece of 2 x 23-in. strap iron with a -in. hole in 
its free end. A third chain, attached on the outside of 
the door by a bolt through one of the straps, carries a 
pin at its end. 

In operation the door is dropped into place, the irons 
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attached to the floor chains are passed through the 
slots in the plank and the outside plates; and the pins, 
one on the chain and one on the lever, are slipped into 
the holes of the chain straps. The car is then ready for 
loading. 

When a loaded trip arrives at the dump and the cars 
are uncoupled the chain pin is withdrawn, leaving the 
door held in position by the lever pin only. When the 
car has arrived in place upon the dump and is about to 
be discharged the free end of the lever is given a light 
blow, removing its pin from the fastener and freeing 
the door. 

One advantage of this type of door fastening is that 
it does not become loose so that the door can swing 
open in transit. In fact the door cannot open except 
when both pins are withdrawn. The parts that receive 
most rapid wear the the pins, and these can be renewed 
quickly and cheaply, it being unnecessary to send the 
car to the shop to have this done. 


Cutter Chain with Reversible Bits 
That Keep Tight and Wear Pointed 


Bits Are Not Only Reversible but Double-Pointed and 
Can Be Turned End for End—Malleable 
Iron Wedge Saves Set Screws 


REAT progress has been made during the last 

fifteen years in increasing the efficiency of coal- 
cutting machines, but little or no improvement has been 
made upon the active element itself—that is, the cutting 
chain. Realizing that the capacity of a mining machine 
’ depends largely upon the chain, Link-Belt engineers 
during the last seven years have made an exhaustive 
study of chain cutting of coal, developing a chain with 
certain features that have already fully proved their 
value. ‘ 

The features that must be.considered if a successful 
coal-cutting chain is to be constructed are: 

(1) The angle at which the bit engages the coal. The 
bit must have sufficient cutting clearance to eliminate 
excessive friction caused by a dull cutting edge drag- 
ging the coal. The bit should cut and not scrape. 

(2) The construction of the chain so that it will 
hold the bit in the desired position. 

(3) The proportioning and manufacture of the chain 





RIGl 
Set screw presses against a wedge instead of against the bit 


ASSEMBLED LUG, IN CROSS-SECTION 


and so is in less strain than under ordinary conditions. 
wedges are so placed that they cannot drop out. 


The 
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FIGS. 2, 3 AND 4. 


Fig. 2 is a bit newly forged; Fig. 3 is a bit that has mined a 
large quantity of coal and Fig. 4 the same bit turned over side- 
wise and ready for further cutting. 


BITS IN WORKING POSITION 


so that it will withstand the hard usage imposed when 
encountering sulphur, jack rock, clay band or rock. 


BIT SHARPENS ITSELF IN CUTTING COAL 


The principal advantage claimed for the Link-Belt 
chain is the self-sharpening bit. The angle at which 
this bit engages the coal is such that while the top 
side is wearing from its contact with the body of the 
coal the bottom side of the point is being sharpened. 
A sharp cutting edge always is available by merely 
turning the bit over sidewise. This sidewise reversal 
can be repeated until the point of the bit becomes quite 
blunt; and as the bits are double ended they can be 
turned endwise when one end becomes dull. 

Fig. 1 shows the assembled lug in partial section. 
The edges of the bit are corrugated and fit into corre- 
sponding corrugations in the lug, thus eliminating all 
possibility of slip. A special and effective method of 
clamping the bit is obtained by inserting a malleable 
iron wedge between it and the set screw. This wedge 
relieves this screw of the vibrating action of the bit, 
thus eliminating its tendency to work loose, to the 
annoyance of the cutter. 

Furthermore, the point of the set screw is not 
injured, as it is in cases where it engages the hard 
steel bit. The set screw has a snug fit in the lug, and 
thus a comparatively light pull upon the screw is suffi- 
cient to hold the wedge and bit in place. The set screw 
is not twisted off, as sometimes happens when it directly 
engages a smooth bit and has to be screwed so tight that 
it is bound to be injured. Though accessible for repairs, 
the wedges cannot drop out of the lug even if a bit is 
dislodged. There is ample room between the end of the 
wedge and the casting to release the bit, and the bug 
dust finds a ready exit through the escapement hole pro- 
vided for this purpose in the lug. 


CLAMP HoLps Bits So THEY ARE Not Lost 


The advantages gained by this method of clamping 
the bit are: (1) Ability to hold the bit in its desired 
position. (2) Reduction of the loss of bits occasioned 
by set screws working loose. (38) A prolonged life of 
the set screw. (4) An increased efficiency of the 
machine men. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the bits in their working posi- 
tions. The bit shown in Fig. 2 is in its forged or sharp- 
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ened condition, ready to be placed in the lug. Fig. 3 
shows the same bit after it has cut approximately three 
times the amount of coal cut by the ordinary or curved 
type of bit. Note that the point has been worn to a 
shape similar to that which would be obtained by hold- 
ing the bit against an emery wheel. If the bit thus worn 
is turned over sidewise, as shown in Fig. 4, a sharpened 
edge with renewed cutting clearance is presented. 

The correct cutting angle always is assured, as the 
position of the bit in the luglink is fixed. Furthermore, 
as the bit is straight, less skill is demanded of the black- 
smith in sharpening it and less time is required to do 
the work. The ability of the bit to sharpen itself is 
contingent entirely upon the angle at which it engages 
the coal. The chemical ayalysis of the steel is the same 
as that of all other bit material and will respond to the 
usual tempering practice. 
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The lugs are made of a special steel casting. The 
analysis and heat treatment have been 
developed by a careful investigation of results obtained in 
actual service. The lugs are hot-pressed to size (not 
machined), so as to improve the physical condition of 
the metal before heat treatment. The wearing sur- 
faces are case-hardened. 

The strap links are drop-forged from a medium- 
carbon steel. All engaging surfaces are accurately 
machined to fit the guides. The chain has seven posi- 
tions, the assembly or lacing of the chain being governed 
by the nature of the coal to be cut. Chains can be 
supplied for all existing machines, and used without 
altering the cutter arm or sprockets. The claims made 
for this chain are:—Greater production, less power 
required and a prolongation of life for both bits and 
chain, * 





Wagon Loader Used for Attacking 
A Hill of Anthracite Culm 


Coal Is Crowded to the Conveyor by Several Propeller 
Blades Which Aid in Cutting a Path 
Through the Coal Pile 


HAT numerous class of material movers commonly 

designated wagon loaders have not received the 
attention from mine operators that they deserve, their 
uses for the stocking and loading of coke, coal and of 
culm being almost endless. In these days there is no 
advantage in doing work by hand. A man whose wage 
is $5 a day receives 62c. an hour. At best he shovels 
two tons in that length of time, for 16 tons a day is 
fair work for a day’s shoveling. The moving of coal, 
therefore, costs 3lc. a ton, which is a large cost when 
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a machine will load the same amount for lic. including 
both power and labor. 

Moreover it is hard to get men to shovel in the hot 
sun or in a drizzle of rain, whereas with a machine 
the work wil go merrily along, rain or shine, and men 
will not be hard to keep on the job. The trouble with 
the more laboricus jobs is that one has to hunt long to 
find someone to do them, and before that someone is 
found, two or three men may be lost in trying to con- 
vince them that they should perform it. The wagon 
loader is a great “labor-easer.” 

The Haiss wagon loader, manufactured by George 
Haiss Manufacturing Co., 141st St. and Rider Ave., 
New York City, and illustrated in Fig. 1, is a self- 
feeding, self-propelling and self-crowding machine. It 
is shown at work at the Von Storch Collieries near 
Scranton, Pa. It was started originally at a point in 





Loader 


Where wagons 
have to be loaded 
with material of 
fine or medium 
size the wagon 
loader has long 
been in operation. 
Its .use around 
coal merchandis- 
ing and coal-stor- 
age yards has 
been common but 
it has not found 
as yet the place it 
merits around the 
mines. Here it is 
shown feeding a 
breaker conveyor 


line with culm, 
the propeller 
blades breaking 


up the pile and 
feeding culm to 
the buckets 
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the backgrcund near the two small huts. All the open 
ground now seen in the picture was buried under a hill 
of culm when the wagon loader began its reclamation 
work. After the self-feeding and loading machine had 
dug out a straight path for a considerable distance, and 
began forming a deep valley, it became necesary to ex- 
tend the flight conveyor the full length of the exca- 
vated “path.” 

Then, instead of delivering culm at the extreme end 
of the flight conveyor, the “path-digging’”’ wagon loader 
was steered around and “crowded” into the culm in a 
direction at right angles to the line of the conveyor. 
Material may be delivered to this type of flight con- 
veyor anywhere along its entire length. Gradually, by 
working upon either side of the flight conveyor, the 
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valley or cut began to broaden out under the rapid and 
continuous action of the loaders. By the use of this 
loader a ton of material can be dug in one minute with 
a half cent’s worth of power and with only one man 
for the operation of the machine. 

The “path-digging’ wagon loader is equipped with 
patented revolving propeller blades which are pitched 
at a proper angle to the center line of the long pro- 
peller shaft. The blades on one side of the wagon 
loader have an equal and opposite pitch to those on the 
other, and because of this arrangement material com- 
ing within reach of the self-feeding blades will be 
pushed toward the center, where every bucket must dig 
up its full load. A similar loader is at work at the 
Leggitt’s Creek Colliery in the same city. 


Bulk-Cargo Handling on the Atlantic Coast 


One Installation Will Transfer 30 to 45 Cars Per Hour from Car to 
Hold—Another Will Unload Nearly 800 Tons Per Hour from the 
Hold of a Ship, Loading It Into Cars—The First Plant Lifts the Car, 
Inverts It and Delivers the Coal by Chutes to the Point Desired 


By H. N. TURNBULL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ing interest in finding cheaper and more rapid means 

for handling heavy and bulky materials. Some 
twenty years ago the manufacturers of loading and un- 
loading apparatus started to meet needs of this type 
and succeeded in getting a limited number of installa- 
tions completed as early as 1902. As the handling of 
coal and iron ore furnished the most immediate prob- 
lems for which a solution was demanded they were the 
first commodities for which the new types of trans- 
ferring machinery were installed. 


[: THE last four years shippers have shown increas- 





TYPE OF CAR DUMP MARYLAND R.R. IS ERECTING 
Note the upturned gondola opposite the little house with awn- 


ings several feet above the trestled car approach. The gondola 
has been lifted several feet and turned over. The photographer 
has caught it in the instant of discharging into the immense 
chutes below it and thence into the narrow snout-like passage- 
way over the hatch. The installation actually shown is the 
ata die of the Pennsylvania R.R. and is located at Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

are lifted 62 ft. before discharging. 


At a coke dock of the Youngstown Steel & Tube Co. cars. 


Necessity for such development centered around the 
Great Lakes, and there the pioneer installations were 
erected. The short season during which ships could 
sail from the Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan ore 
fields to the blast furnaces of the Lower Lake and to 
the ports tributary to the Pittsburgh district required 
that a twelve months’ supply of ore be moved in about 
seven months. The coal requirement of the states border- 
ing on the iron-ore region was largely taken from the 
lower Lake on the return trip of the ore boats. 

In order to load and unload these vessels with the 
minimum of equipment and with the lowest possible 
operating expense per ton it was plainly necessary to 
provide machinery for cheap and rapid discharge of 


‘ cargo from ship to dock or railroad and vice versa, the 


length of time the ship was tied up in the Lake ports 
being a vital factor in the costs of operation. The 
result has been that the plants handling bulk cargo have 
been brought to a high state of development and have 
been planned so that large quantities of material can 
be handled with few units and minimum pier space. 


AT CLOSE OF CENTURY 500-TON Duty ATTAINED 


In the late nineties the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
introduced its ore unloader. Each machine was capable 
of handling upward of five hundred tons of ore per hour. 
At about the same time car dumpers were developed 
that would overturn standard railway cars and dis- 
charge their contents. The latter have been improved 
until at present they will handle thirty dumps per hour 
or more, some installations handling as much as 3,000 
tons per hour net, two cars being discharged simul- 
taneously. 

Conditions resulting largely from the European war 
developed an interest in these matters along the coast 
line as keen as that exhibited on the Great»Lakes. Prior 
to our participation in the hostilities a few installa- 
tions had been made on the Atlantic seaboard especially 
for the purpose of loading cargo and bunker coal. Rising 
labor costs and the necessity for a rapid “turn around” 
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on the comparatively few vessels available brought the 
issue of improved dock facilities prominently forward. 
The chief considerations involved were those of time, 
tonnage capacity over a given water front, and cost 


per ton. All the above items in the problem are satis- 
factorily taken care of by equipment of the type pre- 
viously mentioned. What was still more vital, the 
equipment met the problem arising from the fact that 
the normal volume of labor was unobtainable at any 
price. 


To Lirt AND INVERT 100-TON CARS 


Two installations now about to be erected on the At- 
lantic Coast have interesting ‘features. One will be 
installed for the Western Maryland Railroad Co. at Port 
Covington, Baltimore, Md. It will have a Wellman car 
dumper to handle 100-ton cars and will be the first elec- 
trically-operated lifting dumper for seaboard coal han- 
dling ever erected. The lifting mechanism is designed 
to raise the railroad car high enough before overturning 
to cause the coal to run down the apron and chute 
into the ship’s hold, as illustrated. Dumping directly 
‘to the ship eliminates breakage and ‘waste arising from 
rehandling. The entire cargo is trimmed without the 
use ef hand labor, 

The machine consists essentially of a rectangular 
framework supporting a rotating cradle in which the 
loaded railroad car is held while discharging. A counter- 
weight device, entirely automatic in action, clamps the 
car to the cradle, which is inverted by the revolving 
‘mechanism, carrying the car with it. The top of the 
‘eradle forms a chute for directing the material as it 
flows outward. 

This installation will have a nominal capacity of thirty 
‘to forty-five cars per hour. It will handle cargo and 
bunker coal, principally for export. The coal will be 
delivered to the dumper by the Western Maryland R.R. 
and will come from the West Virginia, Virginia and 
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Unloading from Boat 
to Railroad Car 


Lehigh Valley will erect a loader of this 
type on the Atlantic Coast. Cars can 
be loaded with the material or it may 
be stored on the dock at the rear of the 
unloader. 





Pennsylvania fields. One million tons will be handled 
annually, with a probable increase to twice that capacity 
later. 


FIFTEEN-TON BUCKET EVERY FIFTY SECONDS 


Another installation is designed for ore handling but 
it carries suggestions for the transference of coal in 
bulk. It will be owned by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co. and will have an automatic ore unloader carrying 
a 15-ton clamshell bucket on the unloader leg and is de- 
signed to make a complete cycle or round trip in fifty 
seconds. This machine is electrically operated through- 
out. 

Automatic unloaders of this type have proved through 
many years of service to be among the most successful 
devices for removing ore cargoes from such steamers 
as are fitted with suitable hatches. Although of im- 
mense proportions, the design has been simplified and 
the control perfected to such a point that the machine 
is the last word in delicacy of manipulation and opera- 
tion. 

The unloader consists of a main framework mounted 
on trucks which travel along the runway rails located 
on the dock. The main framework extends back beyond 
the rear runway over a temporary storage pile, where 
the ore can be discharged if desired. From this point 
it is picked up by the ore bridge and carried to the 
stock pile. Between the front and rear runways space 
is provided for railroad tracks where ore-carrying cars 
are placed under the machines and loaded with ore for 
transportation to the furnace plants. 

The girders of the main framework form a support 
for runway rails, on which a trolley travels. This trolley 
supports a walking beam, from the outer end of which 
a stiff bucket leg depends. At the lower end of this leg 
is the bucket, which is operated by machinery located 
on the walking beam. All horizontal movements of the 
bucket are accomplished by means of moving the trolley 
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backward and forward on the girders. Its vertical 
movements are effected by the operation of the walk- 
ing beam. The forward portion of the beam being out 
of balance, the bucket descends by gravity as soon as 
the brakes on the hoisting mechanism are released. 


Two MEN OPERATE THE UNLOADER UNAIDED 


Only two men are required for the operation of one 
of these machines. One, whose station is in the leg 
directly over the bucket shells, controls all the motions 
of raising and lowering the bucket, of traversing the 
trolley back and forth, and moving the machine along 
the dock from one hatch to another. The second operator 
is stationed in a cab on the larry and from this point 
controls the movement of the larry, the operation of its 
gates, and the weighing of the ore. 

Some idea of the capacities attained in unloading by 


this method may be derived from a record which was © 


made in Ashtabula by eight machines of this type, each 
having 15-ton buckets. These unloaded seven boats 
with an aggregate capacity of 70,000 tons in twenty-two 
hours actual time. At other points four machines work- 
ing in boats having capacities up to 13,000 tons have 


unloaded these cargoes in about three hours and twenty- . 


five minutes. 

In. addition to the vertical movement, which is given 
to the bucket leg by means of the walking beam, it also 
has a motion of rotation around its vertical axis. This 
is introduced in order to enable the machine to reach 
along the keel of the boat and clean up ore between 
hatches. The distance from point to point of bucket 
shells when open is approximately 21 ft. About 97 per 
cent of the ore is removed from the boat without hand 
labor. 

Records of fifty machines in operation indicate that 
this device will handle ore at 23 to 4c. per ton, in- 
cluding all fixed charges, and as much as 783 tons of 
ore per hour per machine ha sbeen removed between the 
time the boat was tied up and cast off. The Lehigh 
ore unloader will be installed at the Claremont Termi- 
nals, New York Harbor, to handle Chilean and Cuban 
ore. A price on pig iron lower than that based on 
Minnesota ore is predicted because of the economies 
that the installation will effect. 


Bureau of Mines May Classify Coal at 
Sewalls Point Pool * 


OVERNMENT inspection of coal at the Sewalls 

Point pool may be undertaken as a result of nego- 
tiations now in progress between the operators and the 
Bureau of Mines. Many are of the opinion that coal 
classification on a scientific basis must be undertaken and 
that it is a producers’ problem. It is pointed out that 
when: iron ore sold for less than coal is selling for at 
the present time, no sales were made without analysis. 
It is believed at the Bureau of Mines that the time is 
passing when coal can be sold on a different basis from 
other minerals. 


Smokeless Fields Are Filling Contracts 


EPORTS from the smokeless fields indicate that 

car supply is good and that the New England order 

is working out to the satisfaction of all concerned. At 

the present rate of production, no difficulties are being 

experienced in supplying coal called for by the contracts 
of consumers other than those of New England. 
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Preparing a Motor Base to Suit Needs of 


Machines of Various Sizes* 


By M. M. GABLE 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CCASIONALLY, in mounting small motors on con- 

crete foundations, it is desirable to arrange the 
foundations so that they will accommodate the base- 
plates of machines of different sizes and do it without 
the necessity of changing the location of the anchor 
bolts... The accompanying illustration shows how this 
arrangement has been accomplished successfully in an 
industrial plant. 
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I- Detail of Angles 
(Four Angles Required) 


BASE FOR MOTORS OF VARIOUS SIZES 


By using angle irons between motor base and motor small 
motors of various sizes can be supported on concrete bases with- 


J 


out making provision: that the anchor bolts be located over the 


holes in the base plate of the motor that may temporarily occupy 
that particular place. 


For each motor four identical angles, each arranged 
as shown at A, are prepared. Two of the angles are 
bolted to the top of the foundation by means of ordinary 
anchor bolts. Then to support the motor another pair 
of angles is bolted to the first pair. 

Considerable leeway in motor position is provided by 
virtue of the slotted holes in the angles. Almost any 
reasonable adjustment can be obtained. Furthermore, 
the four-angle combination permits of the ready align- 
ment of the motor with the line shaft or machine pulley 
which it is to drive. 





*Copyright; all rights reserved. 
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By Greece 





By EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Carnegie, Pa. 








Curtailment of Fuel Supplies from Great Britain Has Made Attic 
Consumers Willing to Negotiate with Any Collier in Sight— 
American Commercial Methods Likely To Be a Drawback 


REECE, like every other country dependent upon 
British supply, has for some time been hovering 
on the verge of a serious coal shortage. Strikes, 
shortage of bottoms, industrial unrest—the old familiar 
symptoms of halting production—have made the Greek 
coal consumer unusually agitated and ready to negotiate 
with the first relief collier that can heave to in his 
harbors. Fearing to depend upon the slender chance 
of an influx of Miiki coals from Japan, he looks to 
American coal dealers more or less expectantly. But 
he knows that demands upon American mines are great, 
that America can afford to pick and choose her cus- 
tomers. And while Greece owns an immediate, regular 
demand, there are drawbacks to Levant coal shipments 
which must sensibly influence any decision reached. 

In any. general discussion on the Greek commercial 
outlook allowance must be made for the disordered state 
of her finances; government restrictions laid on busi- 
ness; her recent acquisition of acreage which will 
require considerable time to become a homogeneous 
business body, and the post-war ascendance of politics 
over business. These facts are common knowledge and 
are merely painted in as a background to interfering 
tendencies. 

The port of Pirzus is situated at one of the most 
favorable points on the marine highway leading from 
Gibraltar to Black Sea ports. It is frequented more 
than any other port in the eastern basin of the Mediter- 


ranean. It is the terminus of the Peloponnesus R.R. 
serving the Morea; for purposes of transportation 
and consumption it is almost contiguous with Athens, 
capital of Greater Greece. Athens, in turn, is the 
terminus of the main line running to Larissa and 
Saloniki; and through Saloniki of the continental lines 
branching east and north to Constantinople and Vienna 
(via Nish) respectively. In both Athens and Pirzus 
there are local manufactures of beer, tile, macaroni 
and cigarettes. Also in both cities there are fairly 
extensive electric tramways in active operation. For 
gas and home use combined a rough estimate would 
place coal consumption at about 100,000 tons. 

There are no neighboring depots. Coal may, how- 
ever, be obtained at Constantinople, Smyrna and Port 
Said, which are distant 400, 250 and 700 miles respec- 
tively. Moreover, all are equally embarrassed by 
upheavals in the British coal situation. 

Smyrna is a busy, thriving port of call for a large 
number of steamers, and since its liberation from the 
Turk is considered a city with a future. But it can 
comfortably exhaust itself caring for the needs of its 
own hinterland (New Greece) and the steamers that 
are beginning to crowd its harbor. There are no native 
stocks of value in the entire Levant save for some 
primitively handled mines in the Pontus district on 
the Black Sea. These mines, according to report, are 
thick enough in vein to warrant thoughtful study, and 
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will be considered later in connection with another phase 
of this report. For immediate purposes, however, they 
are useless. 

The net result to which these influences severally 
contribute is a comparatively stable annual importation 
somewhere around 800,000 tons. It must be remem- 
bered that the political complex, whose description 
forms the preface of this report, is temporarily having 
a depressing effect upon business. This depression 
distributes itself along the various consuming nuclei, 
and though not very damaging is enough to make 
demand fluctuate. Under cover of this reservation the 
annual consumption may be analyzed as follows: 


Use Net Tons 
Ship f Diners We we tee war ciea yet a te gd os! cdatia os)» alle uoearatcrs 300,000 
EVA IT Oa AS iercutere taliers Gidtaielsretates Ges s ice ate meres 100,000 
Mactories (hake veils ah dinars whys covets mw aera lac eootevertienes 150,000 
LECLPICIEV Ms vsti s ahatttuabet he. csane be Jocetess aya: e, abettis sare 50,000 
IELOMIG TAASS ete whe paleo sie stat eneunnen ee eiers ronal o eheiea te 50,000 
Gas eee aac iis Cie eehateaialeks Gate ely OBO as ae neie aie 40,000 
MASCEMBNCOUS im, sitet spene Mickene cc kbuc ieee cache atari 100,000 

Total peices s ayes ie Sabatier sleete cue Meat ansths 790,000 


An extremely conservative reserve against such a 
turnover we may place at 50,000 tons. Yet, to illus- 
trate the narrowness of working margin to which 
British export allocation has reduced them, a generous 
estimate of stocks on hand in March, 1920, would 
scarcely exceed 3,000 tons, and that widely scattered. 
Occasionally some agent or other receives a shipment 
of 600 or 800 tons, but there is no sign of the heavy 
flow the situation requires. The permanent bins and 
yards will accommodate 100,000 tons, but they are 
almost empty. Yet a single steamer in the American 
trade bunkering at Pirzus is apt to request 1,000 tons, 
or a precious 33 per cent of stock in hand. Of course 
she won’t get that amount; but the dilemma of keeping 
ship propellers and the wheels of home industry turning 
is not amenable to solution through any ordinary proc- 
ess of limiting requisitions. Either British production 
must climb to the point of permitting full foreign sales 
or American mines must engage the market. 

The grades that do filter through the hands of the 
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British Coal Controller consist largely of Second Welsh, 
North Country and Durham coals. About 60 per cent 
is large coal, 40 per cent small or run of mine. Agents’ 
purchasing prices at the time of my visit ranged about 
£9 cif. Pireus. At this time Admiralty Large and 
Monmouthshire Large were selling at 100s. f.o.b. on the 
Tyne, the balance of £4 being for freight. 

That an urgent demand exists for American coals 
the situation here sketched will demonstrate, but a 
demand of equal or greater urgency exists in a hundred 
other ports. In the final analysis the expediency of 
large and continuous shipments rocks over onto the 
issue of terms. ’ 

The American habit of requiring deposit of an irrev- 
ocable letter of credit before shipment, cash against 
documents in New York, may or may not consummate 
business relations with the Greek agents that will last. 
Under the pressure of circumstances it might be 
accepted on sufferance by the latter; but as tension is 
released they are very apt to slip back with it into 
the old channels of trade. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Greek commercial methods are not :calcu- 
lated to invite unnecessary credit confidence. At any 
rate, the following proposal has been submitted to me 
by a number of prominent Greek trading agents, and 
can. be reviewed on its own merits: 


COMMERCIAL METHODS OF GREEK AGENTS ° 


Upon each shipment of coal costs and one-third of 
the freight will be paid in advance, cash collectible 
upon presentation of shipping documents. The balance 
will be settled upon arrival of steamer in Pirzus, the 
cargo itself being security for payment. Under such 
a contract, according to the persuasions of the Greeks, 
the ship cannot lose, for in the event of default at 
the port of arrival she is possessed of a stable cargo 
whose value even under forced sale would far exceed 
the amount of deficit. 

Concretely, a steamer is dispatched from Norfolk to 
Greece laden with 6,000 tons of Pocahontas coal, con- 
tracted for at $6 per ton. The freight rate proves to 





THE PORT OF PIRAUS, ALMOST CONTIGUOUS TO ATHENS 


This is one of the most favorably located ports between Gibraltar and the Black Sea, and is more frequented 
than any other in the eastern -Mediterranean 
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be $30 per ton, one-third of which is $10. The amount 
for which the shipping documents are good in advance 
at the New York bank, then, is $6 plus $10, or $16, 
on the ton; this is equivalent to $96,000 on the ship- 
ment. Now there is still due the shipper two-thirds 
of the freight, or $20 on the ton. This balance, $120,- 
000, is to be paid to the credit of the shipper in, let 
us say, the Bank of Athens upon arrival of the steamer 
in Pireus. The master has been instructed not to 
deliver the coal until deposit has been guaranteed and 
certified by the receiving bank. But, barring an unfore- 
seen drop in the market, there will be no risk on this 
score. Even with the present high rate of exchange 
the $20 per ton in abeyance would not arise to a 
greater value than 180 drachme. But at present writ- 
ing the supply of coals cannot meet the demand at 325 
to 335 drachme. As long as the stringency obtains 
there can be no forfeiture. In the imaginary event 
of a drop and ‘“stand-from-under” policy the shipper 
is protected by a margin of 145 drachmz before he 
is reduced to the line of no profit. 


Dors NoT RECOMMEND TERMS OFFERED 


Of course such practices are frequent in foreign trade 
transactions. The illustration is cited merely as a 
gage to the strength of this particular market. Nor do 
I wish it to be construed as a recommendation of terms 
offered. For the time being they probably are safe 
enough. But I have enjoyed quite an intimacy in both 
business and political circles in Greece, and frankly 
place little faith in any pact they make which is not 
abundantly secured. Full cash against documents in 
New York is rather exacting and, as pointed out, may 
embarrass later relations. F.O.B. price plus at least 
half-frieghts is nothing more than fair. The Greek 
dealers claim that all English business is consummated 
on the cost-plus-one-third schedule. 

I should add under this cover that certain of the 
entanglements by which the Greek government ham- 
strings its business men are in a sense justification 
of his cost-plus-one-third-freight proposal. In the first 
place, to provide credit in New York 25 per cent must 
be deposited forthwith. A commission charge of 14 per 
cent is made by the bank for use of its credit toward 
this end. Saddled upon this the Government requires 
a deposit of 10 per cent as guarantee for direct deliv- 
ery into Greece for home consumption. Prior to the 
American coal strike two shiploads had been contracted 
for by Greek parties. The resumption of export 
licenses during the strike automatically cancelled the 
contract. Yet, owing to the heavy obligations into 
which the Greeks had thus been compelled to enter at 
the very commencement of the deal, the 14 per cent 
credit commission and interest on their advances for 
time employed was forfeit, while the 10 per cent Goy- 
ernment deposit is always jeopardized in such cases 
through official caprices. In the case of the 6,000-ton 
shipment used as an example cancellation of contract 
due to shortage or other cause would inflict a direct 
minimum loss of $3,000 on the consignee and the risk of 
$10,000 more. 

Any exporter who transports coal to a Greek port via 
a chartered ship or engages space from its operators 
to the same effect must be very sure to protect himself 
by inclusion of a strong demurrage clause in the agree- 
ment of sale. Methods of discharging are primitive and 
slow, the coal being transferred to ship or stack or 
bin by means of hand-baskets and “coolie” troops, the 
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prevalent style from Gibraltar to the Orient. The 
demurrage clause should guarantee a dispatch of 400 
tons every weather working day; Sundays are of course 
excluded. The weather will usually be found fair. Four 
hundred tons is only an average dispatch for this port, 
though under pressure, and for a consideration of £100 
per day, I have known the daily rate to be raised to 1,000 
tons. Greek agents express themselves as content with 
a demurrage agreement on the basis of the contract 
offered by the U. S. Shipping. Board. 

The Greek market can be reached through both public 
and private channels. As the government owns the 
railroads, trams and public utilities, and during the war 
commandeered a large part of the shipping, it is the 
heaviest purchaser of all. A portion of its buying it 
conducts through established private dealers, but it also 
maintains an agent in New York, Elie Travlos, 21 East 
40th St., New York City. 


THE MAIN ISSUE IN BUILDING UP TRADE 


It can readily be seen that the main issue in build- 
ing up such a trade rests not upon the cost of the coal 
but upon the cost of shipping it. Judging only by 
proportions it would appear that where the American 
is selling coal his customer is buying cargo space and 
filling it with coal as a casual form of cargo. So the 
moment the exporter charters a ship on behalf of his 
customer he wpso facto gives birth to an entirely 
unrelated set of problems. Time and again since the 
war have richly laden ships plowed their way to 
the Levant, discharged their cargo, and come back 
empty or half down to their marks, perhaps, with 
expensive and slowly loaded ballast—in either case a 
cumulative loss to their owners or charterers. There- 
foic ~v ship that is sent to Pirzus with coal is 
hauntea “a maritime spectre of the Levant—-no 
return cargo! 

To lack return cargo means that the original freights 
must cover the expenses of the round trip plus a profit 
margin, which in turn means a further boost to the 
c.i.f. price of coal, which means harder competition in 
the newly adjusted markets. If no freight at all is 
procurable it means the purchase of ballast at a high 
cost and miserable loading rate, which further piles 
up the debit of the shipper. ‘T'he port of Pirzus has 
available hides and cognac (now manifested for trans- 
shipment to Canada); from Smyrna can be obtained 
dried raisins, figs, cereals, opium, valonia, licorice, olive 
oil, tobacco, emery, skins and fruits; from Saloniki, 
skins, tobacco, manganese, opium, chrome ore; Cavella 
is of course famous for its tobacco; Constanza, Bourgas 
and Varna ship normally ore and hides; from Alexandria 
come rice, sugar, cotton, cigarettes, beans, wool and 
hides. 

The list is imposing enough, but every port without 
a single exception save the original Pirzeus requires 
a lengthy and unprofitable diversion of the steamer 
from its homeward route. Post-war conditions have 
demoralized the entire area to the practical elimination 
of an exportable surplus. To group these few and 
scattered shipments into a respectable cargo is a 
bewildering problem in mathematics. It is too much 
like picking up mercury, and shipping profits are not 
won along such lines. After careful study I have come 
to believe that there is one avenue of relief open, and 
that one peculiarly adaptable to the needs of the Amer- 
ican. I refer to the purchase of Greek iron ore in 
place of ballast. 






Many Disadvantages in the Contract System 


HERE are certain advantages to be derived by 

mining coal on the contract system, it is true, as 
pointed out in the letter of “S. W. F.,”’ Coal Age, July 
22, p. 176; but, aside from these advantages, there are 
many disadvantages in the practical working out of that 
system of mining. It is often the best method to 
adopt, however, in driving narrow work and often gives 
good results with a certain class of labor, provided the 
contractor is not given too many places requiring his 
attention. 

The benefits to be derived, in discussion, depends on 
the candid consideration of the faults as well as the 
merits of a proposition. In regard to contract mining 
applied to any portion or section of a mine, it cannot be 
denied that the foreman of the mine is almost sure to 
be robbed of his best men, whom he has trained for the 
purpose of building up his working organization. 

Such a result is almost unavoidable because of the 
generally shorter hours and higher wages offered by the 
contractor. Moreover, much discontent is frequently 
arouned among the miners employed by the company 
owing to differences that arise by reason of the contract 
labor, which is not subject to the same discipline as the 
other men working in the mine. 

During the period of the war the superintendent of a 
large mine contracted a considerable portion of his work, 
in the hope that it would draw into the mine labor from 
the farms at a time when the crops had all been 
harvested. The result was that the mine foreman in 
charge could hardly train men as fast as the contractor 
would take them from him, and the discipline in the 
mine was completely broken down. 


LOSS OF COAL IN CONTRACT WORK 


Again, in respect to safety and economy in the extrac- 
tion of the coal, unless the contractor is held accountable 
in this regard his desire to mine a large quantity of 
cheap coal will cause him to rob the pillars, in the first 
working, to such an extent as to invite a squeeze and 
cause a large loss of coal that cannot be recovered. 
Here too, unless the mine foreman is_ particularly 
observant and agressive, he is apt to become a mere 
figurehead in the operation of the mine, and may be 
helpless to avoid the loss of coal and other troubles 
under the terms of the contract. Thus it happens that 
the foreman will often be at cross-purposes with the 
contractor. 

In one instance that I recall where a section of a mine 
was contracted the heading struck a slight squeeze, 
which increased the expense of working, and the con- 
tractor at once started to rob back the pillars, leaving 
a large block of coal 500 x 1,500 ft. and varying from 
4 to 6 ft. in height. His control of that section of the 
mine whick had been turned over to him to work cut 
the company off from reaching this block of coal and it 
was lost for all time. 
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Another feature that is a disadvantage often met in 
contract work is the low entries and small airways that 
are frequently permitted by the contractor. This 
increases’ the expense of ventilation, haulage and main- 
tenance of roads, and presents serious difficulty in the 
future working of the mine. 

In the letting of contracts dissatisfaction often arises 
from giving the best section of the mine to friends or 
relatives, whereby ill feeling is engendered. Again, 
there are contractors who make a practice of remaining 
on top and driving to town, leaving an underboss in 
charge of the work below ground. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, however, the 
contract system properly safeguarded and controlled is 
the cheapest way to mine coal, and often the only way 
to successfully work a large body of unskilled mine 
labor. A large class of miners now employed in our 
mines requires the leadership and direct supervision that 
a good contractor is able to give, and the result is a 
larger output and cheaper coal. JOHN W. JONES. 

Altoona, Ala. 


Unsafe Conditions Often Permitted in Early 
Mining Practice 


HE question of the correct interpretation of that 

section of the mining law of Pennsylvania quoted in 
the inquiry, Coal Age, July 15, p. 136, is one that should 
cduse no difference of opinion among practical mining 
men. 

The argument mentioned in this inquiry was as to 
whether the five rooms turned off the return road of 
a pair of headings could be worked with open lights and 
still comply with the law forbidding the use of open 
lights on the return air from any section of a mine 
where gas was being generated. In the case in question 
gas was generated at the faces of the two headings and 
the five rooms were turned off the return airway. 


WHERE THE LAW IS INDEFINITE A FOREMAN. 
SHOULD ACT ON THE SAFE SIDE 


Now, the last clause of the section, which makes the 
law not applicable to cases ‘‘wherein explosive gas is 
generated only at the face of active entries,” is, to say — 
the least, vague and indefinite. But, regardless of this 
final clause, I am confident that it would not be comply- 
ing with the law to work these room with open lights. 
I am equally certain that no mine inspector or operator 


. would countenance using open lights in these rooms 


when locked safety lamps are required at the faces of 
the headings. 

The case is similar to that often discussed regarding 
the practice of using both open lights and locked safety 
lamps in the same mine, which the majority of mining 
men agree is a dangerous practice. It would seem to me 
that the final clause of this section has slipped in by 
oversight, and is a relic of the old law that should be 
eliminated in the interest of safe mining. 
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Formerly conditions were often permitted to exist in 
mines which would now be called unsafe. For example, 
I recall working in a couple of mines, in the Pittsburgh 
district, several years ago where it was customary to 
use both open lights and locked safety lamps, not only in 
the same mine but on the same pair of entries. 

In that particular instance a portion of the rooms on 
a certain pair of entries were drawing back the pillars, 
while other rooms inby on the same entries were 
advancing, A “deadline” was always maintained between 
the rooms working pillars and those that were advanc- 
ing. No open lights were permitted to be carried 
beyond this deadline. The moment the last break- 
through was driven at the face of a room and the work 
of drawing back the pillars was started the miner was 
given a locked safety lamp, while the man working the 
next adjoining room was permitted to use an open light, 
regardless of the danger. 

Most of the daymen and drivers carried both safety 
lamps and open lights, which they used as the regula- 
tions of the mine required. There was a heavy penalty 
for carrying an open light inside of the deadline, and 
I never saw or heard of anyone violating the law or any 
of the rules of that mine while I was working there. 
It goes without saying that such a condition of affairs 
would not be permitted today. The same air that swept 
through the gob section where the safety lamps were 
used passed on into the rooms which were being worked 
with open lights. All will agree that. the practice was 
extremely dangerous. 

The arrangement of the rooms shown in the sketch 
accompanying this inquiry (p. 136) is probably only a 
tentative one, as it is clear that the difficulty could have 
been obviated readily by carrying the air up through the 

~ rooms, making the main road the intake and the back 
air-course the return. Such an arrangement would have 
made permissible the use of open lights in the five rooms, 
while locked safety lamps were required at the face of 
each heading. My verdict is that under the present 
arrangement the five rooms could not be worked with 
open lights and comply with the law. W. H. Noone, 

Thomas, W. Va. 


Use of Open Lights on Return Air from 
Places Generating Gas 


CCORDING to the way I read and understand the 
section of the Bituminous Mining Law of Penn- 
sylvania (Art. 10, Sec. 3), referred to by ‘“Fireboss,” 
Coal Age, July 15, p. 186, who asks for a correct inter- 
pretation of its meaning, the section appears to strictly 
forbid the use of open lights on the return side of any 
working place or places generating firedamp in such 
quantities as to require the use of locked safety lamps. 
Under no condition would I permit open lights to be 
used on the return air coming from_such places. The 
fact that locked safety lamps are required to be used 
where the gas is generating shows that those places are 
making considerable gas. Of course this gas diffuses 
into the air current; but, nevertheless, in places working 
on the return side, if they are at all dusty, there is every 
chance that an explosive condition of the air will be 
created by the mingling of the gas and dust. The 
presence of an open light in such an atmosphere would 
be almost certain to cause a serious explosion. 
It is my belief that the intention of the law is to pre- 
vent this condition and avoid disaster. The last 
*sentence of the section, making it not to apply “to any 
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mine wherein explosive gas is generated only at the 
face of active entries,” I believe has reference to such 
entries as have no rooms turned on the return side or 
back entry. 

For example, where butt headings are turned off the 
main road on a pair of cross-entries there are generally 
no rooms turned off the return air-courses. But even 
with this understanding the last sentence of this sec- 
tion of the law appears to be unnecessary, since the use 
of open lights on the return air from places generating 
gas should not be tolerated under any conditions. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. WILLIAM DICKINSON, SR. 


Legislation Restricting the Use of Open 
Lights in Mines 


HE object of legislation is and should be the pro- 

tection of life and property. Owing to the varying 
conditions in coal mining and the need of economizing 
in every respect in the methods employed in the extrac- 
tion of the coal, it is often difficult to enact laws that 
are suitable to the several mining districts of a large 
state such as Pennsylvania. 

A deep interest has been aroused by the question 
brought forward in the inquiry of a fireboss in the 
Pittsburgh district, Coal Age, July 15, p. 136, asking 
for an expression of opinion regarding the correct 
interpretation of Sec. 3, Art. 10 of the bituminous mine 
law, which reads as follows: 


The use of open lights is strictly prohibited in the return air 
current of any portion of the mine that is ventilated by the same 
continuous air current that ventilates any other portion of said 
mine in which locked safety lamps are used. The provisions of 
this section shall not apply to any mine wherein explosive gas 
is generated only at the face of active entries. , 


In reading this section of the law the attention is 
naturally arrested by the last sentence, which would 
seem to annul the provision made in the preceding 
portion of the section. In this connection I desire to 
point to a similar reference, which occurs in Sec. 2, 
Art. 28 of the same law and reads as follows: 

The provision of this act as to min or portions of a mine 
generating explosive gas in quantities sufficient to be detected by 


an approved safety lamp shall not apply to any mine wherein 
explosive gas is being generated only in live entries, 


As stated previously, the framing of a mine law 
that is alike suitable to the operation of mines under 
varying conditions with a view to safety and economy 
is no easy task. It is a matter of not only getting the 
lawmakers to agree but involves throwing no unneces- 
sary burden on operations not affected by the causes 
that underlie and make desirable the proposed law. 


CONTROVERSY REGARDING THE INFLAMMABILITY OF 
CoAL DUST OF NORTHWEST PENNSYLVANIA 


Many will recall the controversy that took place only 
a few years ago regarding the question of the inflam- 
mabilityof—the—eoal dust in the mines of northwest 
Pennsylvania. If one wanted to have his hair combed, 
all he had to do was to suggest to an operator in that 
district that the dust in his mine was as inflammable as 
that in another district of the state. 

A like difference of opinion exists between the 
operators of mines located in sections where the gas 
generated comes only from the coal and bleeds out 
quickly at the faces of live entries but is not found in 
the rooms and the gob areas, as compared with mines 
where the gas comes from the enfolding strata and con- 
tinues to be generated in all rooms and gob sections 
of the mine and is an element of danger. 
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It is easy to see that a law restricting the use of 
open lights in mines of the latter class would impose 
an unnecessary burden on mines of the class first 
named. This explains, in a measure, the insertion of 
the reference to “active” and “live entries,” in the two 
paragraphs of the law quoted above. 


GAS BLEEDS OFF IN THE ENTRIES AND IS NOT 
FOUND IN THE ROOMS 


Through Jefferson, Clearfield and Indiana counties, in 
Pennsylvania, it is common to find gas at the face of 
most of the active entries; but this gas bleeds off quickly 
as the entries are advanced, and gives no further 
trouble in driving rooms or in gob sections of the mine. 
I have seen gas coming from the augur holes at the 
head of entries, and have been obliged to carry canvas 
forward from the last breakthrough, in order to keep 
the face of the entry clear of gas and safe for work. 

In those mines we employed firebosses whose sole 
duties were to see that the brattice in every live entry 
was kept up in good condition and that sufficient air was 
traveling to keep the places clear of gas. This was 
done every day, Sundays and holidays alike, and open 
lights were used throughout the mine. It is true that 
some explosions have occurred in the mines mentioned 
as lying in the northwest section of Pennsylvania. 
These, however, resulted from the failure of someone 
to properly care for the gas generated at the face of 
an active or live entry. 

Let me say, in closing, that it is my opinion that open 
lights could be safely used in the rooms on the return 
air, in the case mentioned in the inquiry to which I 
have referred, provided this mine is operated under the 
conditions that I have named, where the gas comes only 
from the coal and gives no serious trouble in the driving 
of the rooms. This is assuming that gas has never been 
found anywhere except at the faces of the active entries. 

Pikeville, Ky. GE DAUGHERTY. 


Skill vs. Mechanical Equipment in the 
Mining of Coal 


UCH interest attaches to the question that appears 

in Coal Age, July 1, p. 24, asking “Why should 
Miners Oppose the Introduction of Mechanical Equip- 
ment?” It cannot be denied, that ever since the last con- 
tract between the operators and miners came into effect, 
there has existed an attitude of protest on the part of 
the miner, which has finally resulted in the present 
strike and thrown all the mines in the state idle. 

In seeking for the actual reason of this condition, one 
is led to conclude that the comparatively small propor- 
tion of mechanically trained men employed in the mines 
are underpaid. It is my belief that what has aroused 
this seeming opposition to mechanical equipment has 
been the circulation of reports that pick and shovel 
miners are making $200 or more in two-weeks time. 

.While it is possible for a physically strong and skill- 
ful miner to make this record for a few weeks or perhaps 
months, while working under favorable conditions of 
good air, where the coal mines readily and there is 
little dirt and refuse to handle, I have never heard of 
such a record being kept up for any length of time. 

In the field where I am working at present, the 
mining conditions are rather above the average and we 
have had several of these super pick-and-shovel miners, 
who have made such records as I have mentioned.. They 
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have only kept this up, however, for a short time. The 
man would either become physically exhausted or be 
crippled as a result of disregarding his own safety. In 
the past four or five months, three men lost their lives 
in one mine; and others have been crippled by reason 
of not taking the proper precautions for safety. 

Writing on this subject, in the letter to which I have 
referred, R. T. McKeen asks, “Does the present differen- 
tial of machine-mined coal justify the capital required 
to install the necessary machinery?” The question that ° 
is of even greater importance, in my mind, is: Why 
have any differential at all? Why not place machinery 
in the hands of mechanically trained men and pay them 
a substantial salary or day wage that will put their 
skill on a par and make their labor equally remunerative 
as that of the pick-and-shovel miner? : 

To the most casual observer, however, it is clear that 
so long as some stiff-necked carpet walker thinks that 
75¢c per hour is a sufficient wage for skilled labor in the 
mines, he is responsible for the present condition of 
affairs. It is these inequalities in the wage scale and 
the proper evaluation of skilled labor that are the real 
underlying causes of the present difficulties. 


MINING LAWS SIDE-STEPPED, OTHERS INDEFINITE 


On no account can I agree with the writer in Coal Age, 
July 22, p. 176, who advocates the contract system of 
mining coal. It is my belief that the large majority 
of our practical miners will agree that the contract 
system of mining and piecework have put a premium on 
sheer brutal strength, and discounted all efforts to insure 
safety and a strict compliance with the mining laws, 
which have been side-stepped in nine cases out of ten 
where this system has been employed. It goes without 
saying that accidents must result from a disregard of 
mine laws and mine regulations. 

This reminds me of the inquiry of a Pennsylvania 
fireboss that appeared in Coal Age, July 15, p. 136, ask- 
ing for the correct interpretation of Sec. 3, Art. 10, of 
the bituminous law of that state. For my part, I fail 
to see how a man holding the responsible position of 
fireboss could question for a moment the necessity of 
using locked safety lamps on the return current coming 
from a place where gas is generated to an extent that 
requires the use of safety lamps in those places. 

Suppose, for a moment, there is any interruption of 
the ventilation, or a hidden pocket of gas is struck, and 
men are working with open lights on the return of that 
current. Does anyone doubt that another “mysterious” 
accident would be recorded? In my opinion, any such 
ruthless offender of the mining law should be prosecuted 
and receive no benefit through the Compensation Act. . 
The same applies to all miners who take chances at 
times when they have an extra supply of cars, and dis- 
regard safety in their desire to load a big run of coal. 

I have one hope for relief from these difficulties, in 
this country that has fought for democracy; and that 
is that there will result the downthrow of autocratic 
power that attempts to control the practical mining of 
coal while yet unfamiliar with its working conditions 
and requirements. Let us hope that, in this portion of 
God’s earth blessed with a constitution that guarantees 
the equal rights of man and the pursuit of happiness, 
unselfish leaders will arise who will execute the meaning 
of our constitution to the minute, and that true 
democracy shall be established in the land. 

Staunton, Ill. HENRY BOCK. 







Seeks Most Advantageous Methods of 
Mining Low Coal 


AVING recently taken charge of a mine opened in 

a seam that will average from 32 to 35 in. in -thick- 
ness, and being desirious of making good I am taking 
the liberty. of. asking Coal Age and its readers for any 
information they can give that would be of assistance 
to me in the development of this mine and working the 
coal. 

Although I have worked in mines for the past twenty- 
three years and have served as mine foreman for five 
_ years, my experience in the working of low coal is lim- 
ited, and I do not want to make the mistake of employ- 
ing methods that are better adapted to the working of 
seams of greater thickness but would not prove economi- 
cal in low coal. 

The mine is well equipped but has never made the 
showing it should, probably because the methods em- 
ployed have not been adapted to the purpose. As shown 
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FIG, 1. SHOWING ORIGINAL 
PLAN AND VENTILATION 


FIG 2. SHOWING PROPOSED 
PLAN AND CIRCULATION 


in the accompanying sketch (Fig. 1), the mine is opened 


on the double entry, room-and-pillar system, with rooms ~ 
' turned off on both sides of the cross-entries. on 60-ft. © 


centers, and having a double roadway. 

As shown by the arrows in the sketch the main haul- 
' age road is made the intake for the mine, which is ven- 
tilated by one continuous current, there being no split 
at the present stage of the development. The fan, is 


’ operated on the exhaust principle. I shall greatly appre- 


ciate any criticism of this plan and any information in 

regard to the working of the coal. In order to gain 
height on the roads I am lifting bottom. L. E. R. 

ees 7 Ky, 





; As this correspondent has assumed, there are many 

points of difference between the working of low coal 
and seams of greater thickness. While it is hardly pos- 
sible to give an intelligent answer regarding the details 
_ of working the seam in question without an accurate 
knowledge of the conditions relating to the character of 
the coal and the adjacent strata, the depth of cover, in- 
clination of the seam, form of opening and the extent of 
property, it is possible to offer a few suggestions that 
will in a general way assist in the economical and safe 
extraction of the coal. 


Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 


In the first place the chief condition favoring the 
economical mining of a thin seam of coal is the employ- 
ment of the longwall method of extraction. The advan- 
tage of this method consists in the more complete ex- 
traction of the coal at a less cost for maintenance of 
roadways, ventilation of the mine and timber supply; and 
greater safety for the men working at the face is in- 
sured, provided they understand longwall work. 

Complete extraction and economy of operation are im- 
portant factors in the working of low coal. However, 
the success of longwall work depends so largely on the 
conditions existing in the strata and the knowledge and 
skill of the men employed in mining the coal that it is 
not always feasible to consider its adoption. 


SUGGESTIONS OF POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 


In reference to the room-and-pillar system shown in 
Fig. 1, a few slight changes could be made that would 
improve the arrangement by affording a more direct 
line for hauling the coal from the cross-entries to the 
main haulage road. Such a plan is.shown in Fig. 2. 

It is further suggested that ,as the development of 
the cross-entries progresses sufficiently to warrant the 
expense of building an overcast, this should be done, 
because it will give better ventilation at the working 
face and reduce the cost of ventilation. Also, another 
pair of cross-entries should be driven to the left of the 
main heading provided the property and coal extends in 
that direction, 

In providing for a large development, especially if 
the mine is generating any gas, it would be well to drive 
the main headings three or even four abreast in order 


_to furnish separate return air-courses and ample facili- 


ties for the haulage of the coal, on both sides of the 
mine. 


WHEN TO LIFT BOTTOM OR BRUSH THE ROOF 


The question of lifting bottom or brushing the roof, 
in order to attain the required headroom on the haul- 
age roads can only be decided after a careful study for 
the purpose of gaining a thorough knowledge of the 
nature of both the roof and the bottom of the seam. 
Where the coal is underlaid with a considerable thick- 
ness of fireclay, especially if the mine is making much 


_water and the seam lies at a considerable depth below 
' the surface, it may prove a great advantage to take 


down two or three feet of the roof slate. Of course, if 
the coal is overlaid with a hard rock this will be imprac- 
ticable and bottom must be lifted to secure the required 
headroom. . 

In order to avoid unnecessary deadwork in the rooms 
the mine cars should be made low and broad so that 
they can be taken to the face of the rooms without hav- 
ing to life bottom or brush the roof in the rooms. Other 
suggestions could be made that would be helpful if one 
had a more accurate knowledge regarding the conditions 
to be met. Probably many Coal Age readers will be 
glad to give us the benefit of their own experience in 


the working of low coal. 
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Foremen’s and Asst. Foremen’s Examinations 


Centralia, Pa., May 6, 7, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—When the fireboss reports, in the record book, 
certain dangers that he has discovered during his exam- 
ination, what is then your duty as mine foreman? 

Ans.—The Anthracite Mine Law of Pennsylvania 
requires the mine foreman or his assistant to remove 
all dangers found to exist in the mine. It is the 
duty of the mine foreman to examine closely the report 
made by the fireboss and entered in the book kept for 
that purpose, and attend to the prompt removal of 
whatever dangers are noted therein. He must see that 
the men who work in such places are prevented from 
proceeding into the mine until the said dangers have 
been removed and the places reported safe for work. 

Ques.—Explain the proper method of thawing dy- 
namite cartridges. 

Ans.—Dynamite cartridges, when frozen, must be 
thawed by the indirect application of heat. That is to 
say, a frozen cartridge must not be exposed directly to 
a lamp flame or other intense source of heat. It must 
not be brought in contact with a heated steam pipe or 
other hot surface. The safest method of thawing 
frozen dynamite is to pack the cartridges in fresh 
manure, or otherwise subject it to a gentle heat until 
it is thawed. 

Dynamite cartridges can be safely thawed by laying 
them on shelves sprinkled with sawdust, in a small room 
or chamber where a moderate temperature is main- 
tained by steam pipes. A temperature of 75 or 80 deg. 
is sufficient for this purpose. A good method of thaw- 
ing dynamite on a small scale is to place the cartridges 
in a small kettle that is partially immersed in another 
kettle containing hot water. Whatever method is 
employed every precaution must be exercised to insure 
safety. 

Ques.—State fully how, when and where should a 
mine foreman measure the air. When and how should 
he make reports of air measurements to the mine 
inspector, 

Ans.—The anthracite mine law requires the mine 
foreman or his assistant to measure, once each week, 
the air passing at the inlet and outlet airways; also, 
at or near the face of each gangway and at the nearest 
cross-heading to the face of the inside and outside 
chamber or breast where men are employed, and to 
enter such measurements in the colliery report book. 

The law requires that a report of these air measure- 
ments be sent to the inspector before the twelfth day 
of each month, for the preceding month, together with 
a statement of the number of persons employed in each 
district. These reports must be made on _ blanks 
prepared for that purpose. 

Ques.—How would you release an injured person 
from contact with the conductor of an electric current 
when the current is still acting on him? 
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Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 


Ans.—If a switch is near at hand shut off the cur- 
rent at once; or cut the wire between the powerhouse 
and the victim, using a sharp axe if available, but 
taking the precaution to handle the axe with a wrapping 
of dry paper or a dry garment. No axe being available 
at the moment, it may be possible to short-circuit a 
portion of the current by dropping a bar or.drill across 
the wire on the power side of the victim. In any case, 
no delay must be permitted; but an immediate effort 
made to drag or push the person from the wire, using 
the precaution to avoid standing in a wet place or taking 
a hold of wet clothing on the person. The attempt must 
be quickly made if the person is to be rescued from his 
perilous position. If possible, stand on dry clothing 
or dry paper and avoid any contact with the rail or 
other iron when performing the act. 

Ques.—How many cu.yd. of rock were removed from 
a shaft 10 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 9 in., in section, and 
241.25 ft. deep? What did this work cost at 15c. per 
bi 

Ans.—The sectional area of this shaft is 10.5 x 8.75 
== 91.875 sq.ft. There being 27 cu.ft. in a cu.yd. the 
quantity of rock excavated for a depth of 241.25 ft. is 
(91.875 x 241.25) — 27 — 821 cu.yd., nearly. 

The price named (15c. per ft.) can hardly be taken 
as meaning per ft. of depth. The question should 
probably read, 15c. per cu.ft., which would be 27 x 
0.15 — $4.05 per cu.yd. The cost of the work, at this 
rate, would be 821 * 4.05 = $3,325.05. “ 

Ques.—Is it safe to pass a current of intake air 
through the abandoned portion of a mine and then con- 
duct it to the face of the working; if not, why? 

Ans.—Emphatically, no! An air current used to 
ventilate an abandoned portion of a mine should be con- 
ducted at once into the main return airway leading to 
the upcast shaft or the discharge opening. The reason 
is that abandoned workings almost invariably generate 
considerable quantities of poisonous or noxious gases 
that are injurious to health. The blackdamp commonly 
found in such abandoned places is not only injurious 
to health, but would dim the lamps of the men working 
at the face and lower the efficiency of their efforts. 

Ques.—How much air, per man, does the Pennsyl- . 
vania law require; and what is the highest velocity of 
the current permitted by the same law, in gaseous 
mines, and why? 

Ans.—The anthracite law of Pennsylvania requires 
the circulation of 200 cu.ft. of air, per minute, per 
man, “and as much more as the circumstances may 
require.” The law further specifies that “in no case 
in mines generating explosive gases shall the velocity 
exceed 450 lineal feet per minute, in any opening 
through which the air currents pass, if gauze safety 
lamps are used, except in the main inlet or outlet air- 
ways.” The purpose of this provision of the law is to 
avoid the risk of the flame of the safety lamp being 
blown through the gauze and igniting the gas outside 
the lamp, which might cause a serious explosion. 


‘The Labor Situation 


Edited by 


R. Dawson Hall 





Spadra Mine Strike Comes to an End 


AVORE than 1,100 coal miners were still on strike 
in the Fort Smith district at the end of July, the 
Spadra group having failed to go to work. On Aug. 2, 
however, the Spadra strike came to an end after three 
weeks of idleness. 


Broad Top Miners’ Strike Still Continues 


UGUST opened with the Broad Top strike of central 
Pennsylvania, which started July 9, still in full 
swing. The men are determined to secure the dime 
bonus which was given them during the war and which 
they feel the Bituminous Wage Commission intended 
to continue to them. No signs of weakening are visible. 


Kentucky Strike for Eight Dollars a Day 


OUTHLAND Shaft No. 2 is located near Henderson, 

western Kentucky, which is not far from Evansville, 
Ind. It is not strange therefore that at this mine some 
of the ideas current in Indiana and Illinois are prevalent. 
On Aug. 1 the day workers went on strike cutting the 
output 500 tons daily. They demanded a dollar an hour. 
The company gave them till Aug. 5 to return or be 
replaced by other men. 


Boy Must Work at Only One Job at a Time 


HARGES that the union is in the business of 

creating jobs and destroying efficiency are well 
substantiated by the strike at the Glen Lyon mine of the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co., July 29, when 500 men went 
on strike because the company had called on a boy to 
look after a sand runner and a boiler 500 ft. apart. 
After a day’s idleness the company and mine workers 
came to an uncerstanding. The boy was to watch the 
sand runner and another attendant was to take care of 
the boiler. With this the strike ended and the men 
went back to work July 30. 


Maryland Has Many Small Strikes 


MALL strikes in the Georges Creek field of Mary- 

land are straws pointing to a general unrest in that 
region. On July 27 William Downtown, a motorman, 
charged with burning out his locomotive by failing to 
lubricate it, was discharged for neglect by Superin- 
tendent W. H. R. Thomas. A strike followed at Union 
No. 2 and the Frostburg Big Vein mines operated by 
Annan and Jeffries, near Frostburg. 

About three hundred men are involved, the strike 
being called by President William Watkins of the Alle- 
gany local.” When Francis Drum, the district president, 
suggested that the matter be left to the umpire, Dr. 
Hollender, of Baltimore, the men refused, saying that 
three or four weeks would be lost and the discharged 
man would lose his time meanwhile. 


, 


The strike at Shallmar of the employees of the Wolf 
Den Coal Co. has been settled, the coal company agree- 
ing to pay the mine workers the full amount of the 
board’s award, namely 27c. The men first began to 
leave this mine in April, when the company refused to 
pay any mcre than 14.7c. instead of the 27c. expected. 
The men remained out until June, when it was agreed 
that an arbitration board should be appointed, the mine 
workers to name two members, the company two, and 
one member to be selected by the four. The men named 
their representatives, but the coal company did not. 
Another strike followed and the men remained out until 
July 28, when the company agreed to pay the full 27c. 
awarded. Dr. Hollender, the umpire, has awarded the 
miners of the Emmons Coal Co., at Bayard, the full 27c. 
claimed by them. They had struck, but pending a set- 
tlement by the umpire they agreed to go to work. 


Finds That Only the Payment of Sheriff’s 
Deputies by Operators Is Indefensible 


NP THE outcome of an investiation into mining con- 
ditions in the Guyan coal field, which arose out 
of the threatened invasion of that field by mine workers 
from the Cabin Creek district, acting Adjutant General 
Thomas G. Davis reported on July 26 to Govenor John 
T. Cornwell that living conditions in the Guyan field 
compare favorably with those in other fields, that men 
are not kept at the mines by force or intimidation, that 
it is not true that a large majority of the men who 
desire to join the union are prevented from doing so. 
He found, on the other hand, that the coal operators 
of the Logan field are opposed to the unionization of. 
their mines and will use any legal means in their power 
to prevent it, and that while the Guyan operators do not 
employ guards, they pay through the coal operators’ 
association each month a sum of money which is used by 
the sheriff to pay certain of his deputies. This prac- 
tice is condemned in the report on the ground that no 
civil officer should receive money or remuneration of 
any sort from any sources other than the state or county 
which employs him. The investigator finds that investi- 
gation does not sustain the wholesale indictment of con- 
ditions in the Logan field, which indictment was based 
on the way these guards were said to have maltreated 
mine workers and others. 


Kanawha Drivers Would Follow Illinois 


URING the Illinois strike trouble developed at 

the Putney mine of the Campbell’s Creek Coal 
Co. because of the wages paid to drivers, seven men of 
this classification at the mine mentioned going on strike 
when their demand for an increase in wages from the 
scale rate of $5.45 a day to $7 a day was refused. The 
strike of the drivers lasted only until the return to work 
of the Illinois mine workers. 
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The trouble at Putney caused a feeling of uneasiness 
at the headquarters of district 17, especially in view of 
the trouble which had developed in Illinois. However, 
. no similar trouble was reported at any other point in 
district 17. The Putney drivers, it appears, were not 
satisfied with the flat increase of $1 a day granted by 
the coal commission. It was stated during the week 
that President Keeney of district 17 was urging the 
striking drivers to return to work, adding that if they 
had any wage grievances they should take them up 
through the officers of the organization. 

Keeney said to the Putney workers : “I am satisfied 
that the Kanawha coal operators are willing to meet 
any condition as it may be met by the operators of 
the Central Competitive states, therefore nothing but 
harm can come by men taking individual action in shut- 
ting down the mines. Any change in contract prices 
must be brought about by mutual arrangement through 
joint conferences.” 


Strike in Alabama Indorsed by Officers of 


International Union 


RINGING with him the promise of both the moral 

and financial support of the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of America, W. L. 
Harrison, the international organizer of the union in 
district No. 20 (Alabama), has just returned from 
Indianapolis, Ind., the international headquarters. On 
Aug. 5 the committee on organization of the board, 
including W. D. Van Horn, of Indiana; A. R. Watkin, 
of Ohio, and John W. Zimmerman, of Illinois, met in 
the Birmingham district to size up matters and decide 
either for settlement or an extension of the strike. 

Mr. Harrison’s word was most encouraging to the 
somewhat wearied strikers. He assured them that the 
higher-ups in Indianapolis were pleased with what had 
been done in Alabama, indorsed the actions of the local 
officials and proposed to center all their efforts on work 
in Alabama and West Virginia, the two weak spots in 
the chain of unionism. 

Perhaps all is not as bright as the reports would seem 
and the settlement, or surrender, may not be so remote 
as from the roseate accounts of W L. Harrison might 
appear. The persons now in the field have the power to 
end the strike on such terms as may be obtained and it 
is not impossible that they will decide to do so. How- 
ever, on Sunday, Aug. 1, J. R. Kennamer, the president 
of the district, held several meetings, Franklin, Jones, 
Harris, Prentiss, Hargrove and Ellis being among the 
spokesmen. 

Meantime Frank S. White, Jr., attorney for the 
union, is busy investigating suits for possession of the 
mine houses. The companies are busily endeavoring to 
evict those who will not work, and in most instances 
the cases are being carried to the circuit court. 
Altogether nearly a thousand cases probably will be filed 
during this present week. Mr. White was at Coleanor 
on Saturday, July 31, defending a number of attachment 
suits instituted by the company. Monday saw him at 
Piper. 

However, resumption might well be more brisk than 
it is. At Kimberly the mine resumed work with eleven 
men. On Friday, July 30, there were fourteen only, so 
slight had been the accretion. Carbon Hill, which closed 
down Thursday, July 29, on account of the shooting of 
Deputy Barrett and Oliver McDade, a non-union miner, 
has again resumed operation. Will Hicks, the striking 
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miner who began the shooting, died from his wounds. 

Coleanor, in the Cahaba field, has only twelve men at 
work; the Disney Coal Co, and the Big Warrior Coal Co., 
at Cordova, have each a daily output of thirty tons to 
their credit. The Marvel mines have an increasing out- 
put. Dogwood has thirty men at work. In fact there is 
improvement everywhere, the output having increased 
525 tons daily since the attempt to restart the mines 
was made. Men at mines that are not striking are 
redoubling their efforts to put out coal, and more rail- 
road cars are being furnished. J. L. Clemo, secretary- 
treasurer of the union and its purchasing agent, declares 
that some of the men who are on strike have not as 
yet asked for supplies of food. 


Views of Opposing Parties on Mine Guards 
And Detectives in West Virginia 


HAT there are not now and have not been mine 

guards in Mingo County in the sense charged by the 
United Mine Workers, is the statement of Harry Olm- 
stead, chairman of the Coal Operators’ Association of 
the Williamson field, in the following statengns also 
outlining other conditions in the field: 

“The United Mine Workers want to organize this field, 
and then move on to the larger and more important fields 
of McDowell, Wyoming and Mercer counties and to 
round up what mines have not been already organized 
in Raleigh County. These are the last important 
unorganized bituminous coal fields in the country, and 
with these organized the union will control the 
bituminous production of the United States. 

“They will then be in position to enforce the demands 
formulated at the Cleveland convention last year, which 
they could not enforce in the general coal strike last 
year because our mines in this part of the state were 
operating and our men stuck to their posts. We saved 
the country from suffering then because this field was 
not organized. . 

“The Kanawha scale which the union demands is less 
than the scale we are now paying and I don’t know that 
the question of treatment or working conditions has 
entered into the controversy. It is just a question of the 
United Mine Workers unionizing the mines, with all that 
such a course carries. We object to that, because for 
a matter of twenty years we have enjoyed peace and 
quiet here in this field, and I may say that because of 
this we have made the success of this field possible. 


MEN FROM UNION MINES LEFT AS UNION CAME 


“All differences have been settled by operators and 
miners, and settled satisfactorily. I know of some men 
who have come in here from union fields, but they left 
just as soon as the union organizers came in last spring. 
I don’t believe there is any basic union sentiment in 
the field, because the men have always made good money. 

“The mines are among the best in the state. We have 
no gas and consequently no explosions and the living 
conditions in the valley are good. The Baldwin-Felts 
detectives, about whom one hears so much, are not 
employed to guard: property and in no sense are they 
mine guards. -In fact there is not a mine guard in 
Mingo County.. Those men are employed by the com- 
panies as any corporation which does not have its own 
intelligence department employs such men.” 

The charge with reference to mine guards had heen 
made by C. F. Keeney, president of district 17, in the 
following statement: 


August 19, 1920 


“There are approximately 55,000 organized miners in 
West Virginia and 35,000 who have not yet been 
organized. These unorganized men are mostly in the 
counties of Mingo, McDowell, Logan, Raleigh, Mercer 
and Wayne, all in the southern part of the state. The 
campaign to organize these miners is well under way 
and we expect to have it completed before the snow flies. 

“The men and the operators could get together and 
settle this thing if it were not for the mine guards. 
They are depriving the men of their constitutional 
rights and that brings about trouble. Why I under- 
stand the sheriff of Pike County has deputized some 
three hundred men and the coal companies are paying 
them, while detectives are on the border between Mingo 
and McDowell counties with rifles and machine guns. 

“What would happen if an attempt were made to 
operate the mines here with non-union men? I wouldn’t 
like to say. But in their present temper these men are 
not to be fooled with. Right now this situation is a 
powder mill. The men have no complaint when the law 
is enforced by the proper authorities. But they will 
oppose to the last the use of private armies enlisted by 
the coal companies.” 


Fight Against Subcontracting Still On 


O PROGRESS has been made in ending the strike 

of the men of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. against 
the subcontracting system in force in the mines of that 
corporation. About seven thousand men are idle in 
violation of the contract. It is an impressive exhibit to 
the Anthracite Coal Commission and must serve to con- 
’ vince that body that a contract does not have any bind- 
ing force and that the union while abundantly able to 
call a strike is not so clearly able to end one. 

The union is trying to have the subcontracting system 
-ended by the Anthracite Wage Commission, but the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s men cannot wait for arbitra- 
tion; besides they argue that a strike sometimes con- 
vinces commissions that if something cannot be proved 
to be just it may be clearly indicated as being so highly 
opportune that it must be made a part of the award. 

The clergy around Wilkes-Barre thought that the 
company would grant a cessation of subcontracting 
until such time as the commission rendered its decision. 
They wrote the following agreement for the company to 
sign, but General Manager W. P. Jennings on July 26 
refused to put his name to it: 

“We, the officers of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. for the 
sake of peace and to avoid trouble, do hereby agree to 
abolish the contract system provided the men return to 
work at once, with no discrimination being shown 
against any man, and that on their part the men show 
no discrimination against any Official or employee of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. and that our future actions in 
the contract system will be governed by the decision of 
the Anthracite Commission or the Anthracite Concilia- 
tion Board.” 

Not only the clergy but the press and even the Depart- 
ment of Justice have been trying to settle the contro- 
versy, the third party entering into the matter because 
the cessation of production is believed to be in violation 
of the Lever Act. Assistant U. S. Attorney John M. 
McCourt, A. R. Ramsdell, chief of the bureau in the dis- 
trict, and several other agents have had conferences with 
Alex. Campbell and Rinaldo Capalino, two leaders of the 
striking men. Their aim is said to be get the men to 
work until the commission adjudicates the matter. 
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The Scranton Times has pointed out that while 8,000 
only, as they figure it out, out of 152,000 men are on 
strike, and while it is unlikely that the action of such 
a proportion will cause the commission to refuse to make 
its award retroactive, yet the strike is likely to affect the 
commission unfavorably when it comes to make its 
important decisions. Dr. W. O. Thompson, chairman of 
the Anthracite’ Commission, on July 29 reiterated his 
statement that if the mine workers do not return to 
work they may lose the retroactive provision and get 
a wage readjustment which will date only from the pro- 
mulgation of the commission’s decision. 

The union apparently is honestly against the strike. 
At a mass meeting which District President John T. 
Dempsey attended at Dunmore on July 22, two locals, 
Nos. 879 and 1,670, declared against the action of the 
Pennsylvania men. However, the union stands firmly by 
its disapproval of the contract system. At a meeting 
attended hy the strikers, representatives of the company, 
the clergy and representatives of the Department of 
Justice, Joseph Yannis exhibited a stack of papers which 
he declared were sworn affidavits from young men of 
Pittston alleging that their names had been placed on 
the payrolls of the company by contractors and that they 
drew pay for work never performed. Yannis added that 
the young men got $2 to $4 for presenting themselves at 
the pay office while the contractors received the balance 
of the money. It is said that months prior to the 
strike these affidavits had been collected and that City 
Detective Samuel Lucchino had done much toward that 
end prior to being shot down just outside his home. 


Miners’ Strike in Great Britain Forecast 


ELIEVING the British Government will not accede 

to the demands of the coal miners for another in- 
crease in wages and for a reduction in the price of 
coal to householders, the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce predicts a strike, possibly within a month. The 
statement as published under date of July 23 is as 
follows: 


The miners’ leaders have officially put forward their 
demands for a wage advance of 2s. per day for adults, 
and for a reduction of 14s. 2d. per ton in the price of house- 
hold coal. The president of the Board of Trade and the 
Controller of Coal Mines are to meet the executive com- 
mittee of the Miners’ Federation on Monday next, and will 
give the Government’s reply to these demands. 

So far as the wage advance is concerned, the govern- 
ment cannot very well agree to give it, as only a few weeks 
ago they refused one for the engineers. The Government 
may, however, agree to make a reduction in prices of 
household and domestic coal, although in many well- 
informed quarters in colliery commercial circles it is 
thought the Government will make a definite refusal to 
both the demand for a further wage advance and reduction 
in the price of coal. It is said that the miners’ executive 
committee also expects a refusal to their demands. This 
would bring us to a final issue and result in a ballot of 
the workers being taken on the question. The result of 
this ballot will no doubt give the necessary majority in 
favor of a strike. 

It is expected the miners’ executive committee will hold an- 
other meeting before taking the ballot, but it is understood 
arrangements can be made very quickly, and the result will 
be known within a month. The recently increased cost of 
living, together with the higher rents that will operate 
shortly, plus extra rates and higher railway fares, are 
factors that will help the miners’ executive committee to 
secure a large majority in favor of a strike, and as things 
are at the moment such an event looks as though it were 
inevitable. 
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Canadian Situation Affected by 
’ Décline in Lake Shipments 


Imports of Bituminous During First Half of 1920 Fall 
Behind Those for Three Preceding Years— 
Anthracite Receipts Normal 


ANADA’S annual consumption of coal has varied 

in recent years between 24,000,000 net tons (1915) 
and 35,750,000 tons (1918). As the domestic produc- 
tion has reached the 15,000,000-ton mark only once, 
Canada is forced to rely upon imports for more than 
half of her supply. Virtually all of:the coal imported 
comes from the United States, and the great bulk of 
it is Pennsylvania anthracite or bituminous coal from 
the Northern and Middle Appalachian regions. The 
eastern and western extremities of the Dominion are 
self-supporting: in the matter of fuel supply and even 
export a million and a half tons to the United States, 
but the central provinces, are almost wholly dependent 
on vessel shipments from American Lake. ports and on 
rail imports via Buffalo and Detroit, or by car ferry 
across the lower Lakes. 

It will be seen from the following table, which sum- 
marizes imports of coal into Canada from the United 
States, that although shipments of anthracite have been 
going forward this season at the usual rate, the move- 
ment of bituminous coal has fallen far behind the four 
years preceding. The total receipts of bituminous coal 
during the first half of the year 1920 were 4,595,000. 
net tons. This was a decrease of 1,798,000 and 3,- 
144,000 tons when compared with 1919 and 1918, 
respectively, and 1,108,000 tons below the year 1919. 





IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL INTO CANADA 
DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1920, WITH 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1914-1919 (a) 





(Net Tons) 
Year Anthracite Bituminous 
OTS Se fee oh ar rte arte eae ake arte Miaees te tay nsasiote's 2,041,000 4,870,000 
LO NS 25. Rok oe BR a. Ces S Oe Ie RANE LS. ARS bie 1,914,000 3,309,000 
1 DUG Rese atresia Le 2,097,000 5,848,000 
TOUT eee ere eae te Se hae tana 2,232,000 6,393,000 
Ron Eee aa A ie ene wachntic ath.d.4 Se Meee eee 2,180,000 7,739,000 
[O19 oh! Pen cio. Sees tenets aries erat ines gate cos 2,022,000 5,703,000 
[920 ies ECA eePy Skye cen see cite.» Gh See ite cio cies 2,168,000 4,595,000 


(a) For several reasons the statistics of imports from the United States kept by 
the Canadian Government and the American statistics of exports to Canada do 
not agree exactly, the amounts recorded by the Canadian Government usually 
being a little smaller. The Canadian figures are here used, as they represent the 
rate at which coal is being received for consumption in Canada. 


The Canadian movement, like that to the American 
Northwest, has suffered from the decline in Lake ship- 
ments which has marked the present year, although the 
proportion of the total Lake tonnage which has moved 
to Canadian destinations is greater than in either 
1918 or 1919. 





MONTHLY IMPORTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL INTO CANADA 








(Net Tons) 

Month 1917 1918 1919 1920 
JANUATY. =. « fee cs oie Sete RE 1,032,000 1,134,000 1,458,000 530,000 
E'ébruary ivicists sversteteceletete eae 761,000 1,460,000 1,065,000 570,000 
Marchi. 02 cj.c0 cierto 1,115,000 1,175,000 923,000 993,000 
ADT» tn) escee is eee 1,331,000 986,000 563,000 711,000 
May. 893,000 1,542,000 960,000 695,000 
JUNO 5 es Maecenas 1,261,000 1,442,000 734,000 1,096,000 

Totals & si \cys cole beeenk. toes 6,393,000 7,739,000 5,703,000 4,595,000 


The only Canadian field so situated as to participate 
in the heavy movement for export to Europe which 
has developed in recent months is Nova Scotia. The 
record for the first quarter of 1920 shows a marked 
increase in exports to France and the Netherlands at 
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the expense of decreased movement to:the United King- 
dom and to Newfoundland. 








EXPORTS OF COAL FROM NOVA SCOTIA DURING THE 
FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1919 AND 1920 


(Net Tons) 
; 1919 1920 
Destination First Quarter First Quarter 
WNowfonndland: +5. $s -ateus08. det lioek ace: 132,467 48,412 
Pinivedsinp domes ype a, 1 Paula cite 115,558 76,788 
READ CE meee ee eee PhAL,. mere, Oh Rts ee...y 3,835 31,356 
INGtRErB DOA. yarn cag che acon, 0. Soe ee 73,057 








The production of Nova Scotia during the same 
period was 1,553,834 tons in 1920 as against 1,448,588 
in 1919, an increase of 105,246 tons. 

On July 23 a measure of export control was an- 
nounced by the Canadian Government, effective Aug. 
1, which prohibits the exportation of coal from the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence River and Lake ports of Canada 
to destinations other than the United States and New- 
foundland, except under permit. 

Canada is watching for results from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s embargo orders. The Dominion 
has experienced an acute shortage over the entire coal 
season and unless definite action is taken a coal famine 
in Canada this winter is predicted. Canadian officials in 
Washington believe that Order No. 11 will tend to help 
bring the supplies up to their quota. The importation 
figures just issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
run through June and indicate that Canada is receiving 
less than 60 per cent of her quota. 








— 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL INTO CANADA 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1920 

Anthracite Bituminous 

Months (Gross Tons) (Net Tons) 
PADUA A aed hoch fio ois an neces oe GD ALR 320,911 529,782 
EDEUALY Mate tae eek ee oo te ce) ee eee 263,305 570,266 
I ON: nis Ot Ee eee ee ne Aor he cone 393,051 992,593 
ADE C ORME ee © at ee Oh. ons Der eee 234,889 711,221 
VEG Vier ee Began ee. setts. Ses gak Cae eee 302,071 695,040 

DLL) CRMC RTGS. oe ecll c oeeiaccin «sv, ve tea esha eee 421, 479 1,095, 509 

SGU ql eeu stare cite e's fas laser, Bad as dels wi tucicg tear e Vetere 1,935,706 4,594,411 


The figures for bituminous coal in this table are later and more 
haga man those for the same period in the second table in 
this article. 
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Requirements for the coal year ending March 31 next 
have been estimated by Canadian officials at 15,000,000 
tons, in addition to that already received. These require- 
ments are prorated as follows: July, 2,000,000 tons; 
August, September and October, 2,300,000 tons each; 
November and December, 1,300,000 each; January, 
1,000,000 tons; February and March, 800,000 tons each. 
Under existing conditions this would give a total of 
about 7,000,000 tons to be sent to Canada by the Lake | 
route and about 8,000,000 tons by rail. In calculating 
this budget for the year Canadian officials have used as 
a base actual shipments for the years of 1919 and 1920 
and made allowance for depletion of stocks incident to 
the strike last November and the fact that these stocks 
have not been replenished on account of adverse trans- 
portation conditions. 

Canadian consumers have a strong feeling that since 
American producers invaded and captured their coal 
market it is now squarely up to them to supply legit- 
imate needs, especially where coal has been contracted 
for. They are not, however, overlooking their own 
resources, and a very determined effort, with strong 
Government and press support, is now in process to have 
Canada supply, in so far as possible, her own coal 
requirements. 


August 19, 1920 
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Coal Stocks Reported in the Hands of Retailers 


Canvass of the Geological Survey Embraces Returns from 
1,367 Dealers Throughout the Country—Average Slump of 
Three Days in Supply Shown Between Feb. 29 and June 1 


N THE canvass of stocks of coal held by representa- 

tive consumers recently conducted by the Geological 

Survey with the assistance of funds provided by the 
Bituminous Coal Commission reports were received 
from 1,367 retail dealers well distributed over the 
country. Their replies are given in the following 
tables. 

Stocks of bituminous coal held by these dealers on 
Feb. 29, 1920, were sufficient to last on the average one 
week and six days, at the rate of delivery to consumers 
which prevailed during the three months, March, April, 
and May. At the end of the period stocks had declined 
to an average of one week and three days’ supply. 

Retailers’ stocks of anthracite in the twenty-three 
states where Pennsylvania anthracite is used in sig- 
nificant amounts are shown in Tables II and III. The 
975 dealers reporting from these states had in storage 
on Feb. 29, 1920, 881,856 short tons of anthracite. 
Three months later, on June 1, they had 513,482 tons, a 
decrease of 267,374 tons, or 30 per cent. Precisely 





TABLE I. STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS IN THE HANDS OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE DEALERS, FEB. 29 AND MAY 31, 1920, IN NET TONS 














Weekly 
Number Deliveries 

of March Weeks’ Supply 
Dealers to May, on Hand (6) 

Report- 1920 Tons on Hand May 31 
State ing (a) Feb. 29 May 31 Feb. 29 (b) 
VET ees en, ae 12 3,075 10,781 6,575 3-4 2-1 
New Hampshire... 14 1,096 1,237 2,968 1-1 0-5 
Wepmonti 2 cts iax:s 8 836 702 647 0-6 0-5 
Massachusetts... . 61 39,083 72,949 48,294 1-6 1-2 
Connecticut...... 27 6,598 15,215 7,224 2-2 1-1 
Rhode Island..... 13 20,072 22,749 22,035 1-1 1-1 
New York.:...... 43 19,605 16,200 12,144 0-6 0-4 
New Jersey....... 26 1,504 5,291 1,905 3-4 1-2 
Pennsylvania... .. 59 11,101 20,951 5,528 1-6 0-3 
Maryland...:.... 19 4,975 3,739 3,578 0-5 0-5 
Delaware......... 8 1,991 1,026 560 4-7 2-7 
Dist. of Columbia. 10 2,860 3,403 2,242 1-1 0-5 
West Virginia..... 19 927 4,061 1,050 4-3 1-1 
OhiOseaehen ees he 76 39,314 53,795 56,866 1-3 1-3 
Triana ted vor~s 148 22,850 50,270 29,432 2-1 1-2 
Winois).fe st te ess 92 58,695 115,445 53,908 2-0 0-6 
Michigan......... 85 21,759 45,999 20,322 2-1 1-0 
Wisconsin........ 52 14,722 61,601 36,845 4-1 2-4 
Minnesota........ 11 13,208 40,904 25,611 3-1 1-6 
1 ea ee 121 16,397 32,382 21,452 1-6 1-2 
North Dakota..... 9 935 3,116 978 3-2 1-0 
South Dakota..... 10 1,182 1,807 897 1-4 0-5 
Nebraska:........ 9 3,745 15,544 12,524 4-] 3-2 
Virginia see So. se 22 6,497 7,460 11,089 1-1 1-6 
North Carolina.... 17 5,032 5,598 7,035 1-1 1-3 
South Carolina.... 21 3,048 2,542 5,501 0.6 1-6 
Georkiaw- 2. t.. 27 6,389 8,812 15,165 1-3 2-3 
PB OTIa acer sate ole 3 506 643 659 1-2 1-2 
Kentucky........ 60 15,247 22,548 20,628 1-3 1-2 
Tennessee........ 41 12,080 22,023 33,396 1-6 2-5 
Mlabamsis oo... -!¢ 39 3,189 12,741 16,812 4-0 5-2 
- Mississippr....... 20 1,959 1,774 6,276 0-6 3-1 
Missouri......... 53 31,090 30,401 20,020 1-0 0-5 
Gy aE Os hg eee 7 982 YY PELY 1,433 7-5 1-3 
Oklahomace. 24). 7 496 979 15513: 2-0 3-0 
Arkansas s..2 4... 8 905 534 577 0-4 0-4 
Louisiana......... 7 6,169 12,455 6,170 2-0 1-0 
pease, Mebat seo 10 2,331 2,423 4,763 1-0 2-0 
Colorado......... 10 4,214 11,498 9,178 2-5 2-1 
New Mexico...... 9 1,107 1,866 2,381 1-5 2-1 
PATINONG Joes se 7 521 691 998 1-2 l-6 
OTL saa Ee ene ea oe 9 5,358 6,413 10,290 1-1 1-6 
PAE VACET ety. 20 Ae 9 238 417 42 1-5 1-5 
Wyoming......... 8 844 265 168 0-2 0-1 
Montana......... 8 1,639 4,577 3,440 2-6 2-1 
TOMNOWet A ecco ak 7 709 2,685 2,120 3-6 3-0 
Washington....... 8 1,895 7,982 9,320 4-1 4-6 
@regon sue ties sc 8 13527 5,586 5,074 3-5 3-2 
California........ 10 1,243 3,825 3,165 3-0 2-4 
Grand totals.... 1,367 421,745 783,625 CY AIR Ye 1-6 1-3 


(a) Includes shrinkage and yard losses. i 
(b) Calculated at average rate of delivery during March, Apriland May, 1920. 


a 
a 








what part of the total retail business in anthracite is 
represented by these dealers is not known; that the 
proportion is large enough to be generally representa- 
tive is indicated by the fact that they handled about 
30 per cent of the total retail business in bituminous 
coal. 

At the rate deliveries of anthracite were made during 
the months of March, April, and May, 1920, the stocks 
at the beginning of the period averaged two weeks and 
four days’ supply, and at the end of the period one 
week and five days. 

In the second of the following tables comparison is 


‘ 


TABLE II, STOCKS OF ANTHRACITE IN THE HANDS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE DEALERS, FEB. 29 AND MAY 31, 1920, 
IN NET TONS 





Weekly 
Number Deliveries 
of March 
Dealers to May Weeks’ Supply 
Report- 1920 Tons on Hand on Hand (b) 
State ing (a) Feb. 29 May 31 Feb.29 May 31 
Ma ine@reracs.ais. tira 12 1,896 15290 10,267 3-6 5-3 
New Hampshire..... 14 2,623 7,269 9,476 2-5 3-4 
Vermontes: ob. oe 8 1,808 2,933 7,467 1-4 4-1 
Massachusetts... ... 61 48,697 202,591 140,769 4-| 2-6 
Connecticut........ 27 10,808 59,066 18,541. 5-3 1-5 
Rhode Island....... 13 7,934 36,090 21,374 4-4 2-5 
New Ypres... eal 43 139,148 288,211 197,610 2-1 1-3 
New Jersey......... 26 15,181 31,336 18,111 2-0 1-1 
Pennsylvania....... 59 17,120 52,021 63,884 3-0 3-5 
Mary landies. 3. 28% 19 4,470 12,783 7,027 2-6 1-4 
Delaware: oi. ods 551s 8 1,831 3,525 2,362 1-6 1-2 
West Virginia....... 19 70 75 55 1-0 0-6 
Olio aay Sit eater 20 3,278 11,465 8,535 3-3 2-4 
Indianamece. «00. 148 2,077 10,644 4,225 5-1 2-0 
Dllineissaaeeas. « \ 92 70,518 35,053 17,630 3-2 1-5 
Michigaae. ss... Ja: 85 9,882 33,745 19,408 3-3 2-0 
Wisconsin.......:.. 52 8,059 44,445 33,825 5-4 4-1 
Minnesota...) .0.016.+:5 11 2,796 30,280 18,043 10-6 6-3 
Towarteare noe 21 944 3,991 1,899 4-2 2-0 
North Dakota....... 9 221 1,386 194 6-2 0-6 
South Dakota....... 10 173 982 1,095 5-5 6-2 
Nebraska sos teca. ars 9 395 2,449 900 6-1 2-2 
Missouri teen oat 53 1,437 4,281 10,785 3-0 7-4 
AWA le 5 eo 975 351,366 881,866 613,482 2-4 1-5 


(a) Includes shrinkage and yard losses. (6) Calculated at rate of deliveries 
during March, April, and May, 1920. Figures represent weeks and days. 











TABLE III. WEEKS’ SUPPLY OF ANTHRACITE IN HANDS OF 
RETAIL DEALERS AT CURRENT RATE OF DELIVERY 
(Figures represent weeks and days) 





Increase or Decrease 








March 1, June l, 

1920 1920 

Over Over 
— 1919— — 1920 — April 1, March, | 

State . gan, | Apr. 1! Mar: 1 June | 1919 1920 

Maine sys at scroytetlng eters 4-1 4-3 3-6 5-3 — 0-4 + 1-4 
New Hampshire 5-0 7-0 2-5 3-4 — 42 + 0-6 
Wermonticct.i- 9-4 7-5 1-4 4-1 — 6-1 + 2-4 
Massachusetts. . 6-4 7-2 4-1 2-6 — 3-1 —= {=2 
Connecticut... . 10-2 8-0 5-3 1-5 — 2-4 — 3-5 
Rhode Island. .. ... 12-0 - 12-4 4-4 2-5 — 8-0 — 1-6 
IN GI ODIK i. -l.c hoot te. G 3-3 2-0 2-1 1-3 + 0-1 + 0-5 
New, Jersey. 0.66 a ns. 3-4 2-6 2-0 1-1 — 0-6 = 0-6 
Pennsylvania........... 7-0 5-4 3-0 3-5 — 2-4 + 0-5 
Mary lanid ges viienonse soe 3-1 3-0 2-6 1-4 — 0-1 — 1-2 
Delawarer. oo esac |. ee 3-5 2-4 1-6 1-2 — 0-5 — 0-4 
"WestiVirginia sucks... 6. 3-1 1-1 1-0 0-6 — 0-I — 0-1 
Oliorsseeccs 6-4 8-3 3-3 2-4 — 5-0 — 0-6 
UNdATiS Boi cee on ast 10-4 8-5 5-1 2-0 — 3-4 — 3-l 
UROMs er ee tes tha «'-' 4-4 8-1 3-2 1-5 — 4-6 — 1-4 
Mibtirants ae 06 sth os 8-6 8-2 3-3 2-0 — 46 — 1-3 
IAS GOTIALIY ew iy te chee. 8-3 3-2 5-4 4-| + 2-2 — |-3 
Minnesota sn\dsn.c. ci dice one 7-5 4-6 10-6 6-3 + 6-0 — 43 
DOWER aktraoehts cones 8-4 8-6 4-2 2-0 — 4-4 — 2-2 
North Dakota.......... 6-4 5-0 6-2 0-6 + 1-2 — 5-3 
South! Dakotas cvee st <5 7-0 4-0 5-5 6-2 + 1-5 + 0-4 
Nebraska) his ccs uces 24-4 13-5 6-1 2-2 — 7-4 — 3-6 
Minsourigntiei ot oh otis 3-6 4-6 3-0 7-4 — 1-6 + 4-4 
Totals sao e lee otto se 5-1 4-2 2-4 1-5 — 1-5 — 0-6 





- 
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Dealers’ 
Stocks of 
Soft Coal 


From March 1 to 
June 1 stocks of 
soft coal in the 
hands of retail 
dealers decreased 
generally in the 
North and in- 
creased in the 
South. A white 


area indicates no 
change. 


WY 
Ny 
MK 
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DECREASE 


INCREASE 





made between these stocks and those held by retailers 
in the first quarter of 1919. Partly because of the mild 
winter of 1918-1919, stocks on hand as of Jan. 1 and 
April 1, 1919, were generally larger when expressed in 
weeks’ and days’ supply than were those on March 1, 
and June 1, 1920. On March 1, 1920, for example, the 
supply was uniformly smaller than on April 1, 1919, 
except in the States of New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. From March 1, 1920, to June 1, 1920, 
stocks decreased in all States except Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and 
Missouri. 

The weeks’ supply has been calculated by dividing the 
stocks on hand by the average weekly delivery to cus- 
tomers, including also shrinkage and yard losses. The 
rate of delivery used in calculating the supply on Jan. 1 
and April 1, 1919, was the average per week during 
January, February and March, 1919. In calculating the 
supply on March 1 and June 1, 1920, the average per 
week during March, April and May, 1920, was used. 


INCREASE 
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Allport as Arbiter Is Highly Praised 


CCEPTANCE of the award of the U. S. Bituminous 
Coal Commission as of March 10, 1920, in all the 
fields generally described as organized, with the single 
exception of the State of Washington, is reported by 
Herbert N. Shenton, recent secretary of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission. The last contracts or agreements 
fied were those between districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25 of 
the United Mine Workers of America and the South- 
west Interstate Coal Operators’ Association. 

As reported in the issue of Coal Age of Aug. 5, 
page 311, agreement has been reached in the State of 
Washington and a new scale is expected there early this 
month. The representatives of the operators and of 
the miners on the special commission that has just com- 
pleted a study of the wage situation in that state has 
written to Secretary Wilson commending his choice of 
representative for the public, James H. Allport. It is 
particularly significant that here is one commission that 


Dealers’ 
Stocks of 
Hard Coal 


In the area where 
hard coal is most 
generally used, 
East and 


the 
Northeast, stocks 


increased this 
spring in Penn- 
sylvania and New 
York, > butide 
creased along the 
Seaboard and in 
the Central West. 
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made a unanimous report on a wage question. The 
letter of the representatives of the miners and operators 
contains the following paragraphs: 

The undersigned, representitives respectively of the 
mine workers and coal operators on the coal commission 
for the State of Washington, take this opportunity of 
advising you that largely through the efforts of the fifth 
member, James H. Allport, selected by you at the Presi- 
dent’s direction, the commission has today completed its 
hearings and tomorrow presents a unanimous report and 
‘ recommendation to the joint conference of miners and 
operators. 

We wish to sincerely thank you for having selected Mr. 
Allport, as both sides are completely satisfied with the 
intelligent and entirely impartial manner in which he 
has conducted the investigations and hearings, and we feel 
that his findings, upon which our unanimous report is based, 
meet the difficult situation in this district with the least 
possible injustice or loss to the two interests involved. 





Colonel Wentz Predicts the Bird of 
Speculation in Coal 


Senator Calder Told of Movement Instituted by Coal 
Men—Mr. Willard Opposes Restriction of Exports 
—Priority Unnecessary Next Year 


J(ESTIFYING before the Senate Committee on 

Reconstruction and Production at the Engineering 
Societies Building in New York on Thursday, Aug. 12, 
Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of the National Coal 
Association, told Senator Calder, the chairman, that a 
strong movement is now afoot among coal men to halt 
speculation in tidewater coal for export. Prices have 
been affected by this speculation, he said, but he 
ventured the opinion that the same condition exists in 
the markets for cement, steel and other products of a 
like nature. 

Discussing the shortage of bituminous coal in the 
Eastern States, Colonel Wentz said he thought it was 
caused by poor distribution rather than a lack of pro- 
duction. He conceded that there was a present shortage 
of about 20,000,000 tons but predicted that this shortage 
would be made up within the current year at the present 
rate of improvement in the transportation situation 
and with the increased output. Along with the increased 
supply, Colonel Wentz declared, will come an end to 
excessive coal prices and other evils. 

Curtailing coal exports will not solve present diffi- 
culties, he said, although at various tidewater points 
like New York there has cropped up a group of “specu- 
lative adventurers” who have acquired large stocks of 
bituminous coal which they hold for purely speculative 
purposes. 

“We are not in sympathy with this sort of gambling 
in coal,” he said, “and I may say that coal operators, 
legitimate exporters and transportation men are now 
at work on plans, which I am not at liberty to disclose, 
which we believe will within thirty days halt this 
speculative evil in coal export, with its attendant 
influence in maintaining exorbitant prices for domestic 
coal at tidewater points.” 

Senator Calder declared that he approved of this 
action and urged that the coal men make all haste in 
putting their efforts into effect. 

. Colonel Wentz followed Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., on the witness stand. Mr. 
Willard took up the entire morning session of the 
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hearing with a discussion of the various phases of the 
coal question as well as some of the factors that enter 
into the question of the housing shortage with which 
Senator Calder is particularly concerned at this time. 
For the most part Mr. Willard’s testimony followed 
closely the evidence he gave before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at a recent hearing. 

He told of a recent visit to Admiral Benson, head of 
the Shipping Board, in an effort to procure a lower 
all-water rate for coal shipments to New England, but 
said that he had been unsuccessful. Admiral Benson 
informed him, Mr. Willard testified, that nothing could 
be done at the present time. 

Senator Calder here interrupted the witness to say 
that he also had communicated with Admiral Benson 
for the same purpose. Many of the Shipping Board 
boats, the Senator said, are lying idle with crews on 
board in Hampton Roads and other harbors along the 
Atlantic seaboard and he emphasized the importance 
of moving coal even if it had to be done at a loss to the 
Government. 

Just before the armistice, continued Mr. Willard, 
there was a greater supply of coal in this country 
than he could recall at any previous time. Later these 
stocks were diminished and no reserve maintained 
because most consumers expected a drop in price. This 
depletion of reserves and the strike of last autumn cut 
the visible supply between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 
tons. 

Mr. Willard was asked by Senator Calder if he was 
inclined to favor the restriction of coal exports, and 
the former answered that he was not. 

“What I am considering is whether we are going to 
gain much standing among the nations if we sell coal 
which costs $4 a ton for anywhere from $30 to $60 a 
ton,” said Senator Calder. ‘Will our foreign friends 
not say to us ‘Yes, you give us the coal but you take 
our skins for it’?” 

“Tt does not seem to me that anything helpful would 
come from restricting outgoing coal,’ answered Mr. 
Willard, and he then pointed out that exports now 
amount to 2,000,000 tons a month against aggregate 
shipments of one-quarter that amount in the same 
period under normal conditions. In his opinion 
priority orders will not be necessary next year although 
he saw no likelihood of rescinding before that time 
the priority order already granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Willard concluded three hours of testimony with 
an optimistic statement about the railroad prospect, 
saying: 

“The workmen seem to be generally satisfied with 
the wage increases and from all directions I hear that 
men are working better. Officers of the roads them- 
selves have got new life. Most of the roads have been 
potentially ‘busted’ for two years. It isn’t human for 
a man to get up on his tiptoes- and do the best that 
is in him when after he is done he has got nothing 
to show for it. 

“Today the roads are potentially, as a whole, solvent, 
and I have never seen the railroad managers in this 
country making greater efforts than they are making 
today to render service and meet new standards. There 
is going to be a steady increase, beginning right away, 
in the amount of business done. You are already begin- 
ning to get the benefit of the rate increase, and the 
rate increase has not yet gone into effect.” 
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Railroads Are Sustained in Assigned-Car Suit 


On Appeal from District Court at Philippi, W.Va., Circuit Court De- 
cides Against Lamberts Run Coal Co.—Holds Interstate Commerce 
Commission Has Power in Emergency to Set Aside Car Rules 


of rule 8, as amended on April 16, 1920, was 
clearly within the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the U. S. Circuit Court for the 
Fourth Circuit handed down a decision on Aug. 11, 
1920, dissolving the injunction obtained by the Lam- 
berts Run Coal Co. in the district court at Philippi, 
W. Va., against the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., the object 
of which was to prevent the railroad from resorting to 
assigned cars in obtaining fuel coal. In other words, 
in this particular suit the court has held that the 
commission has the right and power to permit the use 
of assigned cars. It is expected that the National Coal 
Association will appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Circuit Judge Woods in his written opinion states: 


In the order or notice to carriers and shippers promul- 
gating the amended rule the commission states that in its 
opinion an emergency existed by reason of the continued 
shortage of coal cars, the cessation of Government control, 
and the importance of meeting railroad-fuel requirements 
without the necessity of carriers resorting to confiscation 
of commercial coal. As authority for this order the commis- 
sion relies on Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act as 
amended by paragraph 15 of Section 402 of Transportation 
Act of Feb. 28, 1920. 

The authority given to the commission by subdivision 15 
in cases of emergency “to suspend the operation of any or 
all rules, regulations or practices then authorized with 
respect to car service,” does not extend to the suspension 
of a positive and definite enactment of the statute covering 
this subject. Rules, regulations and practices mean the 
rules, regulations and practices adopted by the commission 
or by the railroads in conformity to the act or not forbidden 
by it, in contradistinction to the definite enactments of the 
statute. This appears from subdivisions 11 and 14 of the 
same section and other portions of the statute. If therefore 
the order of the commission had no other basis than the 
authority conferred to suspend rules, regulations and prac- 
tices, it would be without support. 

The Congress has not, however, conferred on coal mines 
equality among themselves—the right of each mine in time 
of coal shortage to be furnished cars in proportion of mine 
ratings without regard to the public welfare and safety. 
Coal is a public necessity. From many causes, crises and 
emergencies may arise in mine operation, transportation 
and unexpected needs of the public which cannot be antici- 
pated and justly provided for by inelastic legislative enact- 
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ment. It would be strange indeed, if the Congress had 
guarded the private interests of the mines by an inflexible 
enactment of equality, lodging nowhere the power to relieve 
the public against unforeseen conditions which would make 
rigid proportionate distribution of cars disastrous to the 
country or to some portion of it. This would be to confer 
benefits on individuals at the sacrifice of the public safety 
and welfare. 

We think the Congress has clearly conferred ‘on the 
commission the power to grant relief in such conditions by 
providing that “whenever the commission is of opinion that 
shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic or other emer- 
gency requiring immediate action exists in any section of 
the country the commission shall have and is hereby given 
authority (d) to give directions for preference or priority 
in transportation, embargoes or movement of traffic under 
transit at such time and for such periods as it may deter- 
mine, and to modify, change, suspend or annul them.” 

The true construction required by the spirit and the 
letter of the statute is this: Subdivision 12 provides for 
equality among coal mines in proportion to ratings in time 
of the usual long existing car shortage. But recognizing 
the necessity of a degree of flexibility, the Congress con- 
ferred upon the commission power in case of a car shortage 
which in their opinion was so much beyond the usual as to 
constitute an emergency, to supplant or modify equality 
among the mines according to ratings with preferences 
and priority to such an extent as will in its opinion meet 
the emergency. 

All the specific provisions of the statute for equality 
among designated classes is thus modified by the general 
provision for their suspension by the commission when they 
find an emergency requiring it. 

Our conclusion is that the making and promulgation of 
rule 8 as amended was clearly within the power of the 
commission. 

The commission having based their order on their opinion 
that an emergency such as was contemplated by the statute 
existed, it is not within the power of the Court to annul 
their order on the ground that the administrative power 
conferred on the commission was unwisely or improvidently 
exercised. 

The plaintiff’s right to equality in the distribution of coal 
cars was conferred by the statute. The Congress in con- 
ferring the right could place upon it any limitations or con- 
ditions it saw fit, including the limitation that the right 
might be suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its discretion without a hearing. The plaintiff claiming 
the benefits of the statute cannot assert the unconstitu- 
tionality of its limitations. 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Ports as Dumped by 
Docks for Season to End of July 


(In Net Tons) 


1920 

Ports : Railroads Cargo Fuel 
Hocking Valley............. 982,138 17,619 
Toled 6... 3 sen cctucet ee Toledo & Ohio Central...... 475,130 25,843 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 298,523 11,733 
Sandusky cc. seer Rennsylysniaye...scrasy-) aes 400,166 4,802 
Huron®.,;.ce none eee Wheeling & Lake Erie....... 806,672 50,894 
Lorain. ss «ade oeetaeee Baltimore & Ohio........... 1,125,146 99,181 
Cleveland. nda ke Pennsylvania............... 170,644 57,028 
i ie ch RS Sha A Ba a 19,903 1,955 
Fairport; se.c-cse eau: Baltimore se: Ohio wettatic ce aapaid. Gs, ac ee 
Ashtabula cae ncette { New York Central.......... 392,526 108,069 
Pennsyl veins i, eect ee 405,559 40,375 
Conneaut... -teeuine Bessemer & Lake Erie....... 1,104,633 17,936 
Hie. bcd «sees { Pennsylvania—West........ 0,219 2,579 
Pennsylvania—East......... 32,479 37,157 
T otalsiiccc sw siceatstegew ote Mages TINS Se Ta eG ae fe 6,253,738 475,171 








1919 ——__+———_. 1918 
Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
99,757 2,405,550 71,532 2,477,082 1,939,874 59,64 1,999,518 
500,973 30,336 21,761 52,097 03,419 25,311 928,730 
310,256 1,347,207 30,452 ~=1,377,659 992,560 15,945 1,008,505 
404,968 731,157 20,742 751,899 965,116 23,800 88,916 
857,566 942,322 30,797 973,119 932,071 35,784 967,855 
1,224,327 1,711,704 88,591 1,800,295 1,224,763 36,183 1,260,946 
227,672 1,276,761 134,220 1,410,981 1,096,771 146,617 1,243,388 
21,858 97,188 3,11 100,302 298,530 9,337 07,867 
Ba Ge a: 16,692 12,954 29,646 54,823 21,832 76,655 
500,595 1,038,634 78,680 ~=1,117,314 779,164 98,772 877,936 
445,934 1,044,607 46,356 1,090,963 624,092 41,241 665,333 
1,122,569 712,094 3,49 715,586 1,021,224 V7 1,038,335 
42,798 429,929 20,772 450,701 303,540 17,419 320,959 
69,636 133,104 TRIN 140,379 170,948 3,910 173, 
6,728,909 12,617,285 570,738 13,188,023 11,305,935 552,906 11,858,901 


News from 





No Settlement As Yet of Anthracite Wage 


HE Anthracite Coal Commission, which contem- 

plated being able to submit its report to the 
President by the end of last week, now states that this 
will be impossible and that the report probably will 
not be submitted until the end of this week. 


Railroads Show Greatly Improved Service 
In Movement of Coal to Lakes 


OT in many weeks has the coal loading territory 
from Illinois eastward been so well cared for in 
the matter of car supply as was the case in the ten 
days ending Aug. 13,-in the opinion of A. G. Gutheim, 
of the Car Service Commission of the American Rail- 
road Association. As a consequence the whole trans- 
portation performance has shown decided improvement. 
There have been better dumpings at Lake Erie as a 
result of the splendid loading record on a number of 
roads over which Lake shipments move. 
The Pennsylvania R.R. for the first time met its 


Lake obligations during the week ended Aug. 14. It. 


even did something toward offsetting its deficit. That 
the Pennsylvania is making a sincere effort, Mr. Gut- 
heim points out, is shown by the fact that it has 
embargoed other business so as to hasten the movement 
of coal and is cutting down on the return loading of 
coal cars in order to expedite their movement. 


New Rail Rates to Add 80c on Tidewater 
Coal from Smokeless Field 


NDER the new railroad rates all tidewater coal 
from the smokeless field is to be advanced 80c., 
it is undertood. This will mean that the rate has 
been advanced 100 per cent since March, 1917. On 
April 1, 1917, it was increased from $1.40 to $1.50. 
Under the Railroad Administration’s general advance 
con June 25, 1918, the rate was increased to $2. Under 
Ex Parte 74, to be made effective Aug. 26, the rate 
presumably will be $2.80. 
The Southern Ry. has announced that rates will be 
increased as follows at important centers in the South: 
Danville, Va.—Coal Creek and Appalachia, old rate, 
$3.10; new rate, $3.873. 
Greensboro, Durham and Raleigh, N. C.—Coal Creek, 
Appalachia and Dante, old rate $3; new rate, $3.75. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—Coal Creek, Appalachia, old 
rate, $2.90; new rate, $3.624. 
Charleston, 8. C.—Coal Creek, Appalachia and Dante, 
old rate $2.50, new rate, $3.123. 


Columbia, 8. C.—Birmingham, Jefferson County, Coal - 


Creek, Appalachia and Dante, old rate, $2.75; new rate, 
$3.44. 
Atlanta—Birmingham and Jefferson County, old rate, 


























$1.70; new rate, $2.124. Walker County, old rate, $1.80; 
new rate, $2.25. Coal Creek, old rate, $1.85; new rate, 
$2.314. Appalachia and Dante, old rate, $2.20; new 
rate, $2.75. Mackin, Birmingham and Jefferson County, 
old rate, $2.20; new rate, $2.75. Walker County, old 
rate, $2.30; new rate, $2.874. Coal Creek, old rate, 
$2.35; new rate, $2.94. 

Augusta, Ga.—Birmingham and Jefferson County, old 
rate, $2.55; new rate, $3.19. Walker County, old rate, 
$2.65; new rate, $3.313. Coal Creek, Appalachia and 
Dante, old rate, $2.70; new rate, $3.374. 

Savannah and Brunswick, Ga.—Birmingham and Jef- 
ferson County, old rate, $2.45; new rate, $3.064. 
Walker County, old rate, $2.55; new rate, $3.19. Coal 
Creek, Appalachia and Dante, old rate, $2.60; new 
rate, $3.25. Birmingham, Ala., old rate, 65c.; new 
rate, 8l4c. Jefferson County, old rate, 70c.; new 
rate, 874c., Walker County, old rate, 80c.; new rate, $1. 

Mobile, Ala.—Birmingham, Jefferson County, Blocton 
and Walker County, old rate, $1.60; new rate, $2. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Coal Creek, old rate, $1.15; new 
rate, $1.44. Birmingham and Jefferson County, old 
rate, $1.55; new rate, $1.94. Appalachia and Dante, 
old rate, $1.60; new rate, $2. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Coal Creek, old rate, $1.10; new 
rate, $1.374. Appalachia and Dante, old rate, $1.60; 
new rate, $2. 

Memphis—Jefferson and Walker Counties, ‘old rate, 
$1.75; new rate, $2.19. Birmingham, old rate, $1.85; 
new rate, $2.314. Coal Creek, old rate, $2.20; new 
rate, $2.75. 

Meridian, Miss.—Birmingham, Jefferson and Walker 
Counties, old rate, $1.80; new rate, $2.25. 

New Orleans—Birmingham, Jefferson County, 
rate, $2; new rate, $2.50. 

Jacksonville, Fla—Birmingham and Jéfferson County, 
old rate, $2.50; new rate, $3.124. Walker County, old 
rate, $2.60; new rate, $3.25. Coal Creek, old rate, $2.70; 
new rate, $3.374. Appalachia and Dante, old rate, 
$2.95; new rate, $3.69. 


old 


Rail Shipments of Coal to New England 
Continue Heavy 


HE rail movement. of bituminous.coal.to New Eng- 

land increased again during the week ended Aug. 7. 
Reports furnished the Geological Survey by the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association place the number of cars 
forwarded to New England destination through the 
five Hudson River gateways of the Harlem River, May- 
brook, Albany, Rotterdam and Mechanicsville at 6,732. 
With the single exception of the week of July 24, when 
7,033 cars were forwarded, this was the largest of the 
present year. It was 2,089 cars, or 45 per cent, greater 


than the corresponding week of 1919. 
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Joint Scale Committee of Central 
States Deliberates Wage 


Operators Refuse Mine Workers’ Demand of $2 Increase 
for Daymen and Ten Cents Per Ton for 
Pick and Machine Miners 


OAL operators and miners of the joint scale com- 

mittee of the Central Competitive Field, comprising 
the miners of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, in session at Cleveland, were deadlocked late 
Monday night, Aug. 16, on the demands of the daymen 
of the United Mine Workers of America for a reopening 
of the scale. 

The operators refused the demand of the miners of 
$2 a day for day and month workers in or around the 
bituminous mines and for 10c. a ton increase for all 
tonnage men, both pick and machine, the increases to 
be retroactive to Aug. 1; for the abolition of the auto- 
matic penalty clause fining miners $1 a day for illegal 
strikes and for settlement of differentials within and 
between districts by the districts affected. 

The operators, however, offered to compromise by 
granting the day and month men an increase equivalent 
to the increase granted the pick miners by the Presi- 
dent’s coal commission last spring. Vice-president Mil- 
ler of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association said this 
increase would amount to between 35 and 72c. per day, 
depending upon what district was taken as a basing 
point. He said it is probable that the Hocking district 
of Ohio would be taken as the basing point, which would 
mean an increase of about 50c. a day. 

The operators refused to discuss the question of fines 
for illegal striking. 

The miners voted solidly against the acceptance of 
this compromise offer, and a joint subcommittee com- 
posed of eight members of each side was appointed to 
discuss a settlement. 

A Cleveland agent of the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice was watching the conference. 

The miners’ representatives on the committee are 
Robrt R. Gibbons and William Hargest, western Penn- 
sylvania; John Moore and Lee Hall, Ohio; Edward 
Stewart and William Mitch, Indiana; Frank Farrington 
and Harry Fishwick, Illinois, and John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, ex-officio. The oper- 
ators are represented by John Donaldson and William 
Henderson, Western Pennsylvania; C. E. Maurer and 
G. C. Weitzel, Ohio; M. L. Gould and P. H. Penna, In- 
diana; E. C. Searles and H. C. Perry, Illinois. 

When the strike in the Central Competitive Field 
came to an end, the President on Aug. 10 wrote a 
letter to Thomas J. Brewster, chairman of the Joint 
Seale Committee of the Central Competitive Region, 
requesting that committee to meet in Cleveland on 
Friday last, Aug. 13, “for the purpose of considering 
any inequalities that may have occurred in the award 
of the Bituminous Coal Commission and the joint agree- 
ment growing out of the same.” 

The meeting opened as requested, but after organiz- 
ing adjourned till 10 o’clock on the following day, as 
many of the mine workers’ representatives had not 
arrived. Michael Gallagher, a Cleveland operator, was 
elected chairman, and William Green, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers, was named secretary. 
A caucus was held by the mine workers, but with no 
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decision reached till Saturday, Aug. 14, when the com- 
mittee reassembled and the mine workers demanded a 
wage increase of $2 a day for daymen and 10c. per ton 
advance on both pick and machine mining, both to date 
from Aug. 1. 

It is realized that whatever is secured in the Central 
Competitive Field, which covers only western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, will be the basis on 
which all other settlements will be made, if any. Con- 
sequently the representatives of central Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Washington, Kentucky, Oklahoma and Kansas are 
all present ready to voice the yearnings for a new scale 
from the men in their several districts. 

Frank Farrimgton loudly announced “I don’t know 
what the rest will get but I do know that the Illinois 
men will get $8 a day.” Suggestions that the oper- 
ators and mine workers were putting their heads in the 
noose of the law, being, many of them, under indictment 
for having met before to discuss a wage scale, was met, 
it is said, by the statement of operators’ officials that 
this difficulty “had been taken care of.” There was a 
suggestion that Judge A. B. Anderson would regard this 
meeting to modify the Bituminous Coal Commission’s | 
arbitrament as in contempt of court, though the prior 
meeting to form a contract in compliance with the 
arbitrament was allowed to pass without action, assur- 
ances that this would be the case having been thought 
to have been obtained in that case also. 


Exact Limits of Area Covered by Strike 


HE U. S. Geological Survey thus records the paral- 

ysis of operations in the Eastern Interior field 
caused by the strike of the daymen; the recital is based 
on the week ending July 31: 

“For the first time since the coal strike in November, 
1919, labor became the dominant factor limiting -pro- 
duction. Adjacent districts benefited by the strike, as 
they received the cars that it released. No general im- 
provement in car supply, however, occurred at points 
distant from the strike area. 

“Labor shortage and strikes combined caused a loss of 
31.8 per cent of full time, as against 13.7 per cent dur- 
ing the preceding week and 6.4 per cent in the last week 
prior to the strike. The loss attributed to transportation 
was but 19.6 per cent. The influence of the disturbance 
is clearly seen in the percentage of full-time capacity 
realized in actual output, which declined from 58.2 in the 
week of July 17, first to 57.7, and later, in the week of 
July 31, to 45.9 per cent. 

“The strike centered in Illinois and indent Prac- 
tically all the mines in southern Illinois were closed 
down, except for about 10 per cent of the capacity in the 
Belleville district. In central Illinois less than 3. per 
cent of the ordinary output was attained. The shutdown 
was less complete in the northern half of the state, but 
even there more than three-quarters of the capacity re- 
porting in the Fulton-Peoria district was down, and in 
the northern Illinois field the proportion down was nearly 
as great. 

“Across the neighboring State of Indiana the strike. 
spread like a great wave. On Monday, July 26, fifteen 
mines in the State were down. By Saturday practically 
every mine closed. The tonnage lost because of the 
strike averaged 75 per cent of capacity. 

“Nor were Illinois and Indiana the only districts to 
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suffer. The wave crossed the Mississippi; in Iowa 13.6 
per cent and in Kansas 23.9 per cent of full time was 
lost because of the strike. In the Eastern fields the 
labor situation changed but little. The deadlock in the 
Kenova-Thacker district continued to keep idle 75 pex 
cent of the capacity of the field. In Alabama, as before, 
10 per cent of the capacity was down. Labor losses in 
central Pennsylvania amounted to 3.4 per cent in sec- 
tion A, 12.6 per cent in section B, and 10 per cent in 
section C.” 





Indiana Coal Commission Begins Work 


ESSE E. ESCHBACH, chairman of the Indiana Coal 

and Food Commission, has mailed to all mine oper- 
ators and coal wholesalers and retailers in the state 
a copy of the Coal Commission Act passed by the recent 
special session of the State Legislature, together with 
a notice that the law is now in effect and application 
blanks for licenses and blanks on which information 
‘concerning the amount of coal mined and sold and the 
prices at which it is sold have been made out. He also 
announced that John O’Neal, a field examiner of the 
State Board of Accounts, has been transferred to the 
Coal Commission as an accountant. Mr. O’Neal came to 
Indianapolis from Washington, Ind. 


Open-Top Priority for Coal Extended 30 
Days; No Assigned Cars for Storage 


| Corian on the part of public utilities to have their 
assigned car privilege extended so as to include coal 
for storage were unsuccessful. Their principal drive 
was made, however, to secure the extension of Order 
No. 9. This extension was granted in Service Order 
No. 12, the full text of which follows: 

It is ordered that Service Order No. 7, entered June 19, 
1920, as amended by Service Order No. 9, entered July 18, 
1920, and that Service Order No. 9 as amended by order 
entered July 29, 1920, be, and: they are hereby, continued 
in force and effect for a period of ninety consecutive days 
beginning with June 21, 1920. 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order be 
served upon the carriers upon whom service has been made 
of Service Orders Nos. 7 and 9, and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public by depositing a copy 
hereof in the office of the secretary of the commission at 
Washington, D. C. 


Attempt to Murder Willis Branch Miners 


N THEIR desperate effort to close down the Willis 

Branch and other independent mines in the New 
River fields, United Mine Workers about 2 a.m. of Aug. 
8 exploded a heavy charge of dynamite beside the 
engine house of the Willis Branch Coal Co. at Willis 
Branch and followed that by heavy firing from high- 
powered rifles. The firing came from the Raleigh side 
in the direction of Cirtsville, from between Cirtsville 
and Weirwood and also from the vicinity of Weir- 
wood, and volleys were fired first from one direction 
and then from another, about 500 shots in all being 
noted by residents. A large number of the company 
houses were hit, some of them several times. Many of 
the people in the Willis Branch community were badly 
frightened. At one point from which the firing came 
83 empty shells were picked up after daylight on the 
morning of Aug. 8. Two members of the state police 
were on the property at the time of the shooting. The 
charge is made that a deliberate attempt is being made 
to murder the miners at work at Willis Branch. 
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Tidewater Coal in August 


TATISTICS supplied the Geological Survey by the 

Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau show 
that during the first week of August the movement to 
New England reached 256,000 net tons, while exports 
were 490,000 net tons. This was at a monthly rate 
of 1,100,000 tons to New England and 2,060,000 tons 
for export. In June, the latest month for which com- 
plete figures are available, the New England movement 
was 772,000 tons and the exports 2,175,000 tons. The 
first week of operation of Service Order No. 11 thus 
saw a slight reduction in exports and a decided increase 
in the tonnage to New England. The latter, however, 
was still somewhat short of the goal of 1,250,000 net 
tons per month fixed by the order. By ports, the week’s 
performance was as follows: 











TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR FIRST WEEK OF 
AUGUST, 1920, BY PORTS 


(In Net Tons) 











New Phila- Balti- Hampton Totals 
Destination York delphia more Roads Dumped 
Coastwise to New England... 96,000 9,000 26,000 125,000 256,000 
EXportseracransc crs es ate anes + Sane 43,000 160,000 287,000 490,000 
Bunkersts > eo eee. 22,000 18,000 27,000 80,000 197,000 
Inaige capes. cee Genie ices ak 45,000 26,000 9,000 80,000 
Other dOnnagel. si eect e's H68- O00 Oc 2255s acrcee tay eres ou 10,000 178,000 
EDotalseeyets: 0005 . ctietis Sens 336,000 115,000 239,000 511,000 1,201,000 
The foregoing figures, however, represent coal 


dumped at the ports rather than coal loaded at the 
mines for transshipment to New England via tide. 
Light on the movement from the mines is thrown 
by the statement furnished by the American Railroad 
Association in summarizing the situation that at 
the end of the first week’s operation under the order 
shipments were 1,588 cars behind schedule, and as the 
total initial allotment for New England was 923 cars 
per day the movement may be said to have been about 
1.7 days in arrears on Aug. 7. 





Text of the New Reconsignment and 
Demurrage Order 


PECIAL Permission No. 50,321, embodying new 

reconsignment rules and penalty charges for deten- 
tion of railroad equipment, emergency penalty charges 
for detention of all open-top cars and cars loaded with 
lumber, coal and coke, which was issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission July 31, is as follows: 


RECONSIGNING RULES AND PENALTY CHARGES 


Ordered that all carriers and their lawfully appointed 
agents are hereby authorized to publish and file consecu- 
tively numbered supplements to or reissues of their tariffs, 
such supplements to or reissues of tariffs to establish 
reconsigning rules applicable on all freight in open-top 
cars and coal and coke in all cars, and penalty charges 
for detention to all open-top cars and cars loaded with 
lumber, coal, or coke, as hereinafter set forth, and to be 
made effective upon not less than five days’ notice to the 
commission and the general public by posting and filing 
in the manner required by law, and to supersede and can- 
cel rules and charges in conflict therewith. 


RULES FOR OPEN-ToP CARS AND COAL AND COKE 


Will not apply on coal originally consigned to Lake or 
Tidewater ports for transshipment to vessels and recon- 
signed to other ports or to other consignees at same port, 
nor to coal consigned to Lake, ports for transshipment to 
vessels and left over after the close of navigation. 

Only one reconsignment will be permitted, namely: 
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1. If reconsignment order is received in time to permit 
instructions to be given to yard employees prior to arrival 
of shipment at billed destination or if such billed destina- 
tion is served by a terminal yard then prior to arrival at 
the terminal yard a charge of $2 per car will be made for 
this service. 

2. If reconsignment order is received in time to permit 
instructions to be given to yard employees within twenty- 
four hours after arrival of car at destination or if destina- 
tion is served by a terminal yard then within twenty-four 
hours after arrival at such terminal yard a charge of $5 
per car will be made for this service. 

3. When not reconsigned as above any order for recon- 
signment, diversion or reshipment will subject the freight 
traffic to the sum of local rates to and from points of 
reconsignment plus $5 per car. 

Rules Nos. 1 and 8 apply to reconsignments at all points 
in the United States; and in addition thereto rule 2 will 
apply to reconsignments at points within the territory east 
of the Illinois-Indina state line (not including Gary and 
points within the Chicago switching district) and on and 
north of the Ohio River, also points on the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Virginian 
railroads east of Cincinnati. 


EMERGENCY PENALTY CHARGE FOR CAR DETENTION 


Will not apply on cars held at ports for transshipment 
by vessel. 

To prevent undue detention of equipment under present 
emergency the following additional penalities for detention 
of equipment will apply: 

1. On cars loaded with lumber held for reconsignment a 
storage charge of $10 per car will be assessed for each 
day or fraction of a day that car is held after forty-eight 
hours after the hour at which free time begins to run under 
the demurrage rules. 

2. On all open-top cars and on all cars loaded with coal 
or coke not released within the free time as prescribed in 
the National Car Demurrage Rules, J. E. Fairbanks, I. C. C. 
No. 8, supplements thereto or reissues thereof, a storage 
charge of $10 per car per day or fraction of a day will be 
made until car is released. 

3. The charges provided above will be in addition to any 
existing demurrage and track storage charges and are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the National Demurrage Rules 
with respect to notifiction, computing time and allowances 
provided for in Rule 8 thereof. 

Expires with close of business Jan. Hl ike PAL. 

This authority does not waive any of the requirements 
of the commission’s published rules relative to the con- 
struction and filing of tariff publications nor any of the 
provisions of the Act to Regtlate Commerce, as amended 
except as to the notice to be given. 

This permission is limited strictly to its terms and does 
not include later supplements to or reissues of the tariffs 
issued or amended thereunder. It is void unless the tariffs 
or supplements issued thereunder are filed with the com- 
mission within thirty days from the date hereof, or within 
such shorter time as may be designated herein. Such 
tariffs and supplements must bear the notation “Issued on 
five days’ notice, under Special Permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission No. 50,321, of July 31, 1920.” 





tApplies on lumber, shingles, 
barrel or crate material and oth 
lumber rates apply. 
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Demand Transportation to Working Places 


pe three hundred men employed at mine No. 
210 of the George M. Jones Co. near Athens, Ohio, 
operated under the name of the Ohio Collieries Co., 
went on a strike recently because the drivers refused 
to haul the men to their working places. The drivers 
demanded overtime for the work, which was refused by 
the company. Efforts are being made to settle the 
matter. 
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Forbids Wagon Mines to Use Open-Top Cars 


N PITTSBURGH coal circles the presumption is that 

the railroads will carry out the order issued by the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania after the 
hearing Aug. 9, that only box cars be furnished for 
wagon or truck loading of coal. It is known positively 
that since the order was issued some open-top cars have 
been furnished, but only a few instances are known, 
and it is thought possible that the furnishing of these 
cars was in fulfillment of old promises, in which case 
a repetition would be improbable. 





Utah Produces Nearly Two Million Tons 


In Five Months 


OAL production in Utah for the first five months 

of the current year aggregated 1,927,000 tons, 
according to figures just received by C. A. Allen, of 
the Bureau of Mines. The figures are based on the 
number of cars of coal loaded by the coal-carrying roads 
and are ascertained weekly. 


Officials to Confer on Effect of Service 
Orders on Shipping Charters 


HE effect of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
service orders on ship charters is to be the subject 
of a conference in the near future between Interstate 
Commerce and Shipping Board officials. i 

It is understood that the Shipping Board has 
requested a priority order for its coal requirements. 


Big Spot Prices Cause Kentucky Strike 


IVE coal mines on Straight Creek, Bell County, 

Kentucky, closed down Aug. 5 because the men 
believe they should be getting a larger part of the big 
prices being paid for spot coal. About three thousand 
men were laid idle. The mines affected are those of 
the Federal Coal Co., the Roth Coal Co., the Waggoner 
Coal Co., the Four Jacks Coal Co. and the Liberty Coal 
Co. A conference of operators regarding the situa: 
tion was held Aug. 6. 


Pennsylvania Service Commission Orders 
Cars to Carry Building Materials 


HE Public Service Commission of the State of 

Pennsylvania has issued an order requiring rail- 
roads in that state to furnish 1,400 open-top, hopper- 
bottom cars weekly for carrying road and building 
materials. It is believed that the action on the part 
of Pennsylvania will be duplicated in numerous states 
and unless it can be shown to be in conflict with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders will have 
decided bearing on coal transportation. 


New Freight Rates to Add 90c. a Ton 
_ To Washington’s Coal Bill 


UBLIC Utilities in Washington, in asking for an 

increase in rates, estimate that the new freight 
rates will add 90c. per ton to the cost of their coal. 
Their requirements are 215,000 tons annually. 
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Weekly Review 


Production Gains with Better Car Supply — New England Shipments Approach Scheduled 
Amounts — Prices Decline Slightly—Continued Increase in Production 


Is Foreshadowed—Lake Dumpings Over Million Tons 


and general throughout the country last week. Car 

supplies were more adequate, with production corre- 
spondingly heavy. The order terminating the Indiana 
and Illinois daymen’s strike did not effect a general 
resumption of work until the latter part of the week 
ended Aug. 7. Production of bituminous coal for that 
week, however, is estimated by the Geological Survey 
to be 10,334,000 net tons, an increase of almost one 
million tons over the output of the previous week, 
although 546,000 tons less than that of the week before 
the strike. Loadings on Monday and Tuesday (Aug. 
9-10) indicated a rapidly increasing rate of production. 

Anthracite production for the first week in August 
was 1,757,000 net tons, a decrease of 103,000 tons from 
the preceding week. Beehive coke production, esti- 
mated at 409,000 net-tons, was the highest in weeks. 

There appears to be a growing tendency on the part 
of buyers throughout the country to withdraw from 
the active market and await developments; prices are 
slightly off because of this. Better production increased 
tonnage available for industries after filling priority 


[rctecneran in the coal situation was marked 





quotas, allaying to some extent the fears of consumers. 

All-rail shipments to New England increased beyond 
expectation, while priority requirements via tidewater 
have been amply met. During the first week of August 
New England tidewater movement reached 256,000 net 
tons, while exports were 490,000 net tons. Shipments 
to Lakes have nearly reached the scheduled rate of 
4,000 cars daily. Preliminary figures of Lake dump-, 
ings for the week ending Aug. 14 show 1,039,000 tons 
cargo and fuel coal, an increase of 200,000 tons over 
the previous week. This was easily the largest Lake 
tonnage handled in any week this season. 





Lake Coal Dumped Season to Aug. 14 
(NET TONS) 


Total 
14,513,875 
8,612,560 


Fuel 
624,765 
542,627 


Cargo 
13,889,110 
8,069,933 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 








New England 





BOSTON 


Prices Are Distinctly Easier—Demand 
Slackens—All-Rail Movement Large— 
Assigned Cars Shorten Supply in Cer- 
tain Districts—Anthracite Receipts Im- 
prove—Demand Continues Insistent. 


Bituminous—The market shows a 
decidedly easier tone. Consumption has 
been relatively light and stocks have 
increased to such extent that consumers 
are now disposed to await developments. 
A large share of the all-rail coal coming 
to this territory is on contract and‘as 
these deliveries improve there is bound 
to be less interest in the spot market. 

Buyers are also affected by the pub- 
licity given to arrangements for in- 
creased shipments by water. A few 
days after the priority went into effect 
there was some duplication of selling 
effort on the part of several shippers and 
the buyers who must be depended upon 
to absorb any largely increased volume 
got an unfavorable impression. Oper- 
ators in West Virginia offered a con- 
siderable tonnage of high-volatile coal 
at prices from $6@$7 per net ton at 
the mines and were much surprised to 
find New England buyers not only in 
doubt but actually turning down the 
coal. 

It is hard for the trade outside this 
market to understand why industries 
continue buying spot coal all-rail at a 
delivered cost well above that of high 
volatiles from West Virginia, but it 
should be remembered that the latter 
were never well received in New Eng- 
land except by the railroads and that 
there is great aversion to possible 
demurrage charges at Hampton Roads. 

Service Order 11 has already been 
the means of a considerable extra move- 
ment to Baltimore as well as to Norfolk 
and Newport News, but so little of this 
tonnage is from low-volatile districts 
that it is doubtful whether buyers here 
will respond to the extent that pro- 
ducers were led to expect. It has been 
shown this week that the percentage 
via Philadelphia and New York are be- 
ing overshipped in normal course and 
that no action need have been taken on 
the roads serving those piers. This 
leaves practically all the relief for New 
England to come from gas coal districts, 
an objective for which New England 
would not have fought quite so stren- 
uously had it been realized this would 
be the outcome. In fact, the railroads 
themselves seem content for the mo- 
ment to observe the effect of their 
strenuous efforts to increase shipments 
of supply coal all-rail. 

Movement by the rail route is increas- 


ing. Embargoes are certain to be in- 
termittent while the Hudson River 
gateways are being fed to capacity, but 
a sustained movement of 1000 cars daily 
will go a long way toward correcting 
the New England situation. 

On the N.Y.C. and connecting lines 
car supply has been favorable enough to 
make assigned cars less of an induce- 
ment to operators than is the case on 
the Pennsylvania. In several districts 
served by the latter general car supply 
has been much affected and assigned 
ears are blamed for the shortage. 

The trade is watching with much 
interest daily developments as to the 
various priorities. -Those in touch with 
Shipping Board circles see the result 
not only in ocean freight rates but in 
higher prices for bunker fuel. It is 
considered only a question of time when 
the gate will again be opened for ex- 
port. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 


F.o.b. mines, net 

COMB sates cores os $10.25@$11.25 $10.75@$12.25 
Fo.b. Philadelphia, 

gross tons...... 13.40@ 14.65 14.C0@ 15.50 
F.o.b. New York, 

gross tons...... 13.75@ 15.00 14.40@ 16.00 


Anthracite—From New York there 
has been much better movement of 
domestic sizes. Improvement at Phil- 
adelphia is slight, but the outlook is 
better. The impression is that ship- 
ments will be restored to normal volume 
within a few weeks. 

Retail demand continues most insis- 
tent. While there is much anxiety in 
some communities, particularly along 
the New Haven road, the opinion is now 
that somehow there will be anthracite 
enough to go around. The unevenness 
of prices at first hand makes it very 
difficult for retailers to fix a satisfac- 
tory schedule for the consumer. 








Tidewater 


PHILADELPHIA 


Embargo Against the City Being Modi- 
fied — Prices Remain Firm — Steam 
Sizes Are in Excellent Position — Bi- 
tuminous Is Quiet, Due to Price Agita- 
tion—Utility Plants Are Cared For. 

Anthracite—With fall only a few 
weeks off the dealers are probably more 
anxious at this time than they have 
been for the past two years. The June 
rail strike completely upset their calcu- 
lations. Up to the time of the strike 
most of them were well ahead of their 
deliveries. 
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There is not a dealer here who does 
not have orders on file that he felt 
reasonably certain of filling long ago. 

The Reading Ry. continues an em- 
bargo in the main, but this week notices 
were sent out that the embargo had 
been modified to the extent that some 
of the outlying sections of the city can 
now receive shipments. 

It will be some time before the local 
dealers can hope to receive shipments 
in sufficient volume to keep their equip- 
ment moving to capacity. The con- 
sumer demand grows stronger each 
week. 

There have been no changes recently 
in the independent prices of coal, and 
the average figure for egg, stove and 
nut is $9 at mines. All independent 
shippers report that they are daily in 
receipt of offers from distant markets 
to buy all of the large family coal at a 
price of $12 at the mines. 

At the mines conditions are more 
satisfactory, almost to the point that 
prevailed prior to the rail strike. It is 
not believed that any colliery is now 
losing time for the lack of cars, al- 
though all of them could use a greater 
number of men. 

With the exception of barley, the 
steam trade is all that could be desired. 
The companies are behind their orders 
on buckwheat, and in some instances on 
rice, With their price at $4.10 the big 
shippers have many inquiries, most of 
which are declined. Independent sales 
of buckwheat are inclined to run higher 
than last week and close to $6 is about 
the average price now. For rice $4 is 
easily obtained. 


Bituminous—In a way the spot mar- 
ket is quiet, for the reason that coal is 
not actually being offered by the sellers 
and the consumer is holding off, feeling 
that prices will eventually shade down 
considerably. Tonnages of good coal 
have changed hands at $13 a ton for 
Pennsylvania steam grades, yet pretty 
fair coal has been offered as low as 
$10.50. The gas coals seem still to 
command a figure on the same basis 
as the steam grades and at times a 
trifle higher, as the demand for this 
coal is exceedingly strong. An increas- 
ing numbers of houses are adopting the 
plan of offering to buy coal for the con- 
sumer on a commission basis. 

The principal objection to the prefer- 
ential orders is that it places the terri- 
tories thus favored in the position of 
expecting to buy at their own prices. 
In the case of concerns who have con- 
tracts the order has no real objections, 
but other purchasers often offer quite 
low prices. 

The plan of taking care of the vital 
industries here is working out quite 
well, for the reason that the supply of 
coal for the big utilities has become 
such that the purchase of spot coal by 
such plants has been almost entirely 
eliminated, and they are also able now 
to stock some fuel. 

In the general industrial line there 
is a slowness to go after increased ship- 
ments, as with many of them on short 
working time they are consuming a 
small tonnage and they are able to ac- 
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cumulate a winter stock from the ship- 
ments from their regular sources. 

In order to help the car supply, the 
railroads are asking permission to re- 
strict the delivery of cars to the wagon 
mines. In this effort they are backed 
up by the operators who feel that the 
wagon mines with practically 100 per 
cent car supply tie up equipment which 
could be made much better use of in the 
regular trade. 

Due to an embargo at Port Richmond 
piers, the loading of coal has been much 
interfered with, particularly bunker- 
ing, and there is an inclination on the 
part of shippers to object to the em- 
bargo as not being entirely justified by 
conditions. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Demand Is Stronger— 
Dealers Declare Stocks Will Be Ade- 
quate This Winter—Local Strikes 
Limit Production—Prices Are Slightly 
Lower. 

Anthracite—Demand for steam sizes 
had a noticeable strengthening during 
the past week. Many soft coal con- 
sumers are now taking the small sizes 
of anthracite, not being able to secure 
sufficient bituminous tonnage to keep 
their plants running. 

At line points barley demand is par- 
ticularly strong. Domestic sizes con- 
tinue in strong demand. Dealers are 
contenting themselves mostly with 
company shipments to avoid paying the 
high premiums asked for independent 
coal. At line points dealers continue to 
pay $13 and more for supplies. With 
a normal winter season it is expected 
that this city will be able to maintain 
an adequate supply. 

Bituminous—A _ recession in price is 
looked for by some of the leading fac- 
tors in the wholseale trade, due princi- 
pally to the hesitancy of buyers to place 
orders at the present prices. One em- 
bargo after another has a tendency to 
restrict distribution and some are of 
the opinion that there will soon be an 
easing off. Not that the fixing of pri- 
ority order tends to a more normal sup- 
ply of coal, but when. any particular 
section is favored with a certain pro- 
portion of the output of a given dis- 
trict, the buyer instead of taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to 
stock up while coal is available, often 
holds off in expectation of better prices 
developing by allowing the unsold coal 
to pile up. 

Although Order 11 is now in force 

nearly two weeks, practically no ton- 
nage destined for the pool has ar- 
rived at Tidewater and there have been 
no sales made which would indicate the 
probable range. It is expected that the 
figure will be about $8 at the mines. 
_ Prices range from $15.25 on Pool 18 
to $17 on Pools 9 and 71. Coal can be 
secured at tide if consumers will pay 
the ruling price. There is considerable 
Pool 18 coal at Tidewater which has 
not been moved, 

At mines prices range from $10 on 
Pool $18 to about $12.50 on Pool 10; 
$13 for Pools 9 and 71. Gas coals are 
selling around $13 to $13.75. 
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The strike at the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co.’s mines continues and the unrest 
among the employees has spread to 
other of the company’s collieries, with 
the result that output has been con- 
siderably curtailed. This with the tie- 
up of the Reading’s tugs has caused 
dealers some apprehension. 

Current quotations for company coal 
are unchanged since last week. 





BALTIMORE 


Coal Men, Shipping Interests and Busi- 
ness Men Are Stirred Over Soft-Coal 
Situation — Conferences Are Called — 
Hard-Coal Outlook Is Far from Bright. 


Bituminous—A_ series of conditions 
growing out of the various Govern- 
ment priority orders, railroad embar- 
goes and orders, and the general tangle 
in the movement of service Order 11 
coal for New England, have stirred coal 
men, shipping men and business men 
here deeply. The trade organizations 
are now involved and a series of con- 
ferences are planned for this week in 
an effort to straighten out the tangle. 

A demand may be made for reversal 
of the order of railroads against bunk- 
ering ships at the coal piers in a move 
backed by the U. S. Shipping Board to 
secure a quicker turn-around of ves- 
sels here, the port having been officially 
stamped as the slowest on the Atlantic 
seaboard in this respect. 

Another demand is likely to be made 
by merchants on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for reversal of the 
New England priority. This order is 
considered to be a _ discrimination 
against business generally on the east- 
ern seaboard (except in the Northeast), 
as New England, acting under the Gov- 
ernment priority movement, is holding 
out for coal in the spot market for not 
more than $5 a net ton at the mines. 
On the other hand Baltimore and other 
industrial centers east are paying as 
high as $10@$14 a net ton f.o.b. mines 
for the same coal in the open market, 
because its supply is restricted to a cer- 
tain zone and it is not protected by a 
priority order. 

Business men are deeply stirred by 
the fact that as high as $17@$18 
a gross ton have been paid at the piers 
here for the same coal which New Eng- 
land purchasing agents, now in this sec- 
tion, declare they are instructed to pay 
no more than $5 for on a net mine 
basis. 

Meanwhile, despite railroad embar- 
goes and priority orders, considerable 
coal is still going over the piers into 
ships in the export trade. Furthermore 
the Shipping Board is insisting that 
vessels be allowed to bunker at piers 
instead of in midstream at additional 
cost and loss of time in turn-around, 
and it suddenly orders all its ships out 
of the export coal trade, because of the 
drop in ocean freights that followed 
severe congestion of vessels at loading 
points. 

The export figures for July, despite 
the many shipping delays, were healthy, 
as 73 vessels took away a total of 398,- 
437 tons, with 39,907 tons additional 
taken for bunker use. 
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Anthracite—The hard-coal situation 
here is anything but encouraging. 
Some coal is now coming in, but it is 
all on the July orders, and no August 
coal has shown up at this writing.. The 
prospect of $15, or even near $16 coal 
after freight and wage increases this 
fall, is disquieting to both the trade and 
those consumers as yet not supplied. 





Lake 





CLEVELAND 


Stimulation of Order 10 Reflected in 
Increasing Lake Shipments—Fear of 
Coal Shortage Still Exists—Spot Coal 
Grows More Scarce — Prices Are 
Increasing. 

Bituminous—With increasing prior- 
ity shipments to the Northwest sup- 
plies of available coal for commercial 
uses in this district appear to be 
dwindling correspondingly. Develop- 
ments of the last few days, however, 
have encouraged a more confident feel- 
ing among operators. Car placement 
in the No. 8 district averaged 78 per 
cent daily for the first four days of 
this week. Last week the average was 
54 per cent, two weeks ago it was 55 
per cent and three weeks ago it was 
61 per cent. 

The improvement is described by 
operators as being significant, but of 
too short duration to be dependable. 
It is pointed out that during the period 
following the settlement of the coal 
strike late last year and the middle of 
June the average weekly placement of 
cars at mines in the No. 8 district was 
only 54 per cent. The improvement 
this week is believed to reflect increased 
efficiency of railroad employees and 
better movement of cars into the coal 
trade under the influence of priority 
orders. 

The Chamber of Commerce is still 
attempting to have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission modify Order 10. 
No response has been received from 
the commission as yet. Industrial users 
are still restless regarding the outlook 
but efforts to acquire substantial stocks 
even by bidding $10-a ton or more for 
mine-run slack are meeting with little 
success because of the lack of coal. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Receipts 
of Pocahontas are reported by dealers 
to be showing no improvement and the 
retail trade is much disturbed over the 
outlook. No appreciable change jhas 
taken place in the anthracite market, 
receipts of which continue at some- 
what better rate than other grades of 
coal, 

Lake Trade—For the first time this 
season the objective of 4,000 cars daily 
at Lake ports was reached and exceeded 
when on Monday of this week 4,700 
cars were handled. Reports of the 
Ore & Coal Exchange show that steady 
and substantial improvement is being 
made in shipments. 

The shipments this week are running 
at the average rate of 3,333 cars daily, 
or a total for the week of 20,000 cars, 
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Last week shipments totaled 19,500 
an average of 3,250 daily, while the 
week before the total moyement was 
18,500, an average daily rate of 3,080. 
For the last three weeks the average 
of daily shipments has been 3,222, or 
14 per cent under the 4,000 cars fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Indications are that by next week 
the coveted level may be maintained. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland are: 

Anthracite—Egg and grate, $13.50; 
chestnut and stove, $13.75. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.75; 
mine-run $10.50. 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $11; No. 8, $10@$10.50; Mill- 
field lump, $13.50; Cannel lump, $14.50. 

Steam coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$10@$11; No. 6 and No. 8 mine-run, 
$10@$11; No. 8 #-in. lump, $10.50@ 
$11. 





MILWAUKEE 


Apathy Rules the Coal Market—Lake 
Receipts Are Slow—Stocks Absorbed 
as Fast as They Are Received. 


Apathy and resignation, born of 
utter helplessness, rule this coal mar- 
ket. There has been no perceptible 
increase in Lake receipts since the 
recent priority order in favor of such 
shipments was issued, but a better 
movement is expected daily. Receipts 
by rail continue slow. Small dealers 
complain that their coal allotment from 
the docks is hardly sufficient to enable 
them to assure their patrons, who are 
becoming more and more concerned 
over their fuel supply. In the first 
ten days in August a dozen cargoes of 
soft coal reached port, including some 
Pocahontas. Seven loads of anthracite 
have come in during the same period. 
Lake receipts thus far this season foot 
up 425,907 tons of anthracite and 690,- 
688 tons of soft coal, against 461,372 
tons of the former and 1,895,929 tons 
of the latter during the same period 
last year. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices Slackening—Cars 
Are More Plentiful—Anthracite Mov- 
ing More Slowly—Lake Shipments 
Increase. 

Bituminous—The trade is quiet, job- 
bers apparently waiting to get a sup- 
ply after the new freight rates come 
in, anticipating lower prices in the 
meantime. For some time the demand 
has been lessening, which some ship- 
pers say is merely the lull before the 
fall trade sets in. 

Jobbers say they can secure coal for 
about $8.50 net at the mines, while 
quotations from Pittsburgh range to 
$12. 

Complaints from operators who are 
not able to keep their men continue. 
Many of the mines are actually re- 
ceiving on contract less money per ton 
than the wildcat mines are paying for 
their labor. This state of affairs will 
last till prices drop considerably 
further than they have yet. As a rule, 
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contracts at low prices are only about 
half filled. 

Anthracite—Supply is very low and 
if labor difficulties continue the situa- 
tion will be serious. Shippers with 
several mines idle are very uneasy but 
they cannot pay the wages demanded 
and so wait developments. Locally the 
complaint of no coal to distribute is 
common. Canadian dealers continue 
active in their efforts to secure ton- 
nage. 

Lake shipments increased 25,000 tons 
over the previous week. 

The week’s shipment was 119,220 
net tons, of which 60,520 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 21,200 tons 
for Chicago, 16,000 tons for Milwaukee, 
7,800 tons for Port Arthur, 6,400 tons 
for Fort William, 6,000 tons for Racine 
and 1,300 tons for the Soo. 

Coke—The market is high, though 
not active, most furnaces having a 
good contracted supply. Prices remain 
strong, $18@$20 for the highest grades. 








Inland West 





DETROIT 


Coal Hoarding Is Denied by Indus- 
tries — Authority To Supervise State 
Shipments To Be Asked — Anthracite 
Stocks Are Low — Lake Tonnage 
Bounds Under Priority. 


Bituminous—Charges by members of 
Michigan’s recently appointed coal com- 
mittee that large Detroit industrial 
plants are contributing to create unduly 
high prices for coal by hoarding un- 
necessarily large reserve stocks, are 
met with denial by officers of a number 
of the leading manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

To date the state committee has ap- 
parently made little progress in increas- 
ing the supply, of coal available. It 
has been decided to send a delegation to 
Washington to ask President Wilson to 
designate the state committee as Fuel 
Administrator for Michigan, conferring 
on it authority to supervise reconsign- 
ments of coal, confiscations and general 
supervision over distribution in the 
state. An attempt will be made to ob- 
tain from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an order directing preferen- 
tial shipments of coal to Michigan for 
about 10 days, after termination of the 
order increasing Lake shipments to the 
Northwest. 

Anthracite—Very little anthracite is 
to be found in the yards of Detroit 
retailers. Shipments are not arriving 
very freely and household consumers 
are waiting anxiously for the delivery 
of old orders. Predictions are being 
made that anthracite will be selling at 
$18@$20 a ton in Detroit before winter 
arrives. 


Lake Trade—There has been a sub- 
stantial increase in volume of shipments 
to Lakes. On several days recently 
receipts exceeded 4,000 cars. Addi- 
tional vessel capacity is sought by 
shippers. 
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COLUMBUS 


Car Supply Is Somewhat Reduced— 
Lake Trade Is Increasing Under the 
Influence of Priorities — Prices Still 
Remain High. 


A better tonnage is going to the 
Lakes and public utilities are taking a 
large percentage of what is left. Little 
coal is moving in commercial channels. 
Reduced car supply is reported from 
most of the producing fields of the 
state. Railroads are taking a large 
tonnage at present. Steam plant stocks 
are short and some have been compelled 
to close down. Others are securing a 
supply of coal on day to day basis. 

The domestic trade is slightly better 
as dealers are securing a larger ton- 
nage to take care of urgent orders. Re- 
tail prices continue high and show a 
wide range. Hocking lump retails $8.50 
@$9.50, while Pomeroy Bend lump is 
about 25c. higher. West Virginia 
splints sell in the neighborhood of $10 
@$10.50. Pocahontas retails for $11@ 
$11.50. 

The Lake trade is showing up better. 
The priority order is now having its’ 
effect but with it has come some con- 
gestion which is hindering the free 
movement of Lake coal. At the Toledo 
docks loadings have been increased 
fully 65 per cent over the earlier rec- 
ords of the season and this same in- 
crease is shown at other docks. 

Prices at the mines of the principal 
coals used in central Ohio are: 

Hocking lamp)... 22. eran eect 





Hocking mine-run.2.... eee Oe ae 50 
Hocking screenings...............- 5.00@ 7.25 
Pomeroy lump]... eshe Eee 6.00@ 9.00 
Pomeroy mine-rim.'.« 2.2 eee 6.00@. 8.50 
Pomeroy screenings.,.... -. «damien 5.75@ 8.50 
West Virginia splints, lump. ........ 7.50@ 9.50 
West Virginia mine-run............ 7.50@ 8.75 
West Virginia screenings........... 7.00@ 8.50 
Pocahontas lamp.s:..2 0-002 eee 8.00@ 9.50 
Pocahontas mine-run .............. 8.00@ 9.25 
ST. LOUIS 
Conditions Show Considerable Im- 
provement — Outlook Is Extremely 


Good — Prices Remain Firm — Miners 
Have Returned to Work. 


The St. Louis situation has improved 
considerably in the last week. There is 
at the present time a sufficient supply 
of coal coming in to take care of re- 
quirements. 

Mines in the Standard field are ship- 
ping the greater part of their tonnage 
to Chicago, northern and eastern mar- 
kets where prices are better. Car sup- 
ply in much improved. 

Coal coming into St. Louis, sells from 
$3.50@$6, which is top for Standard 
coal. The Chicago market is about $7 
on coal from this field. Very little 
coal is coming from the Carterville 
field and prices range from $6@$8. A 
few operators are maintaining their 
circular prices and taking care of some 
of their customers. ; 

All striking miners have gone back 
and conditions as far as production is 
concerned look extremely good if the 
car supply and transportation hold up. 

In St. Louis no anthracite is coming 
in, nothing from Arkansas and no 
smokeless, and the coke production con- 
tinues to decrease. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand Is Strong from Industries, 
Utilities and Railroads, but Household- 
ers Delay Ordering Coal. 

Demand for Indiana coal continues 
to be the predominating feature of the 
market. However, there is a noticeable 
tendency on the part of the private in- 
dividual to postpone his buying for 
home use. The demand from indus- 
tries, public utilities and railroads con- 
tinues with unabated vigor and is out of 
all proportion to the visible supply. 
Coal operators declare that it is impos- 
sible to supply the demand with the 
present car service. Railroads are con- 
tinuing to confiscate coal almost as fast 
as operators can find cars to put it in. 

Wholesale dealers say there is hardly 
any demand from the retailer and that 
most of their trade is with the indus- 
tries. Free coal is bringing from 
$7@$7.50 a ton for steam purposes. 
However, it is seldom that a car can 
be found and relief must be had shortly 
or the entire section will freeze during 
the winter. 

Retailers are advising the general 
public not to purchase coal at the pres- 
ent time. They say coal will be more 
plentiful as the fall season approaches, 
because they look for some relief in the 
transportation problem. Operators de- 
clare that if they were given 100 per 
cent car supply, they would be able to 
break the present market within 30 
days. 

\ 





CHICAGO 


Purchasers Are Refusing To Buy at 
High Prices—Demand Is Slackening— 
Buyers Await Contract Shipments. 

Since resumption of work, on the 
part of the strikers at the Illinois and 
Indiana mines, there has been a decided 
tendency on the part of the public to 
keep out of the market and await de- 
velopments. Several of the bigger buy- 
ers of steam coal in the Chicago mar- 
ket have made no purchases for the 
last few days. A price of $5.25 per ton 
is all that representative buyers are 
offering for steam coal, either screen- 
ings or mine run, and for the time being 
are refusing to purchase, except at that 
figure. Sellers are demanding from 
$6.25 @$7.25, f.o.b. mines, for spot ship- 
ments and are having little difficulty in 
getting their price. The buyers of do- 
mestic coal are not quite as anxious 
as heretofore to purchase spot coal. 
They are showing a decided tendency 
to rely on their regular connections and 
wait until coal is shipped to them on 
contract. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 
Market and Labor Conditions Greatly 
Improved — Prices Steadier at Lower 
Levels — Production Is Increased Ma- 
terially. 

Since last Monday there has been a 
decided change for the better, both in 
regard to healthy market conditions 
‘and from the stand point of operation 
of the mines. Coal is now to be had 
in larger quantities than heretofore and 
consequently at prices nearer to nor- 
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mal. The activity on the part of the 
buying public still continues, but there 
is some slight letup noticeable. It must 
be understood, however, that there is 
no weakening in the market. 

Labor conditions in the mining’ fields 
are now fairly satisfactory. It is said 
that West Frankfort was the last dis- 
trict to go back to work in a normal 
manner, but this is explained by the 
severe riots that this town has been ex- 
periencing during the past week. Out- 
side of West Frankfort, labor condi- 
tions both in the Illinois and Indiana 
producing districts, are reported as 
satisfactory and no further strikes are 
looked for. 

As was expected, the car supply this 
week has been excellent. Mines have 
been able to run about 80 per cent, so 
far this week; however, it is not 
thought that the railroads will be able 
to keep up their car supply on this 
basis during the next three or four 
weeks. It has been a decided advan- 
tage to the trade to have had plenty of 
cars at the mines this week, as it tended 
very strongly to ease the market and 
put an end to a buying panic that was 
well under way. 

There are certain communities in the 
Middlewest and Northwest that are still 
in dire need of coal, but taken all in all, 
the situation is better and the outlook 
brighter than it has been for some time. 
Provided the railroads are in a position 
to supply the mines with the same pro- 
portion of cars as furnished before the 
strike, the market will continue in a 
fairly satisfactory way with prices at 
about the same levels as before the 
strike. 





South 











LOUISVILLE 


Prices Are Higher and Demand Good 
—Export Quotations Lead — Field 
Affected by Various Local Strikes. 

Prices have advanced due to heavy 
demand and are now much higher than 
ever before known. Eastern Kentucky 
reports good movement to the Lakes 
and Northwest. There is a good ex- 
port demand, although some tonnage 
has been checked by embargoes, espe- 
cially through Norfolk. It is reported 
that export buyers have been offering 
$12.50@$14 a ton for gas coal. 

There is a demand developing for 
western Kentucky coal for export 
through New Orleans. Some western 
Kentucky coals are fairly free of sul- 
phur, and were exported successfully 
two years ago. 

Eastern Kentucky is having severe 
labor troubles. The western Kentucky 
operators are a bit worried, labor hay- 
ing become disgruntled as a result of 
the troubles in Illinois and Indiana. 

Several suits have been filed by job- 
bers during the past week, protesting 
the operators’ failure to supply coal 
on contracts. Steam grades are ex- 
tremely scarce and_ retailers’ stocks 
are depleted. 
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Car supply shows very little improve- 
ment. The Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
contends that it is supplying a larger 
amount of equipment but that short- 
age is largely due to increase in num- 
ber of mines and size of operations 
served. 

Eastern Kentucky quotations on gas 
mine run $10@$10.50; steam $9.50@ 
$9.75. Western Kentucky lump aver- 
age $5@5.50; mine-run and_ screen- 
ings $4.75@$5, 





BIRMINGHAM 


Car Shortage Blocks Increased Produc- 
tion — Labor Conditions Show Steady 
Improvement — Market Is Strong and 
Actwe, but Little Coal Is Offered. 


An acute shortage of equipment 
has developed on the Southern Railway, 
resulting in loss of time and tonnage at 
mines. Much Southern Ry. equipment 
has been withdrawn from this section 
and sent to other coal fields on the lines 
of the system or its connections. Other 
lines are furnishing cars on about the 
same basis as has existed for the past 
several weeks. 

Market conditions have undergone 
practically no change since last report. 
Demands are as keen as ever, while 
production has not yet approached fig- 
ures which will make coal available in 
excess of contract and booked require- 
ments. Movement of coal is slow and 
irregular and not in sufficient volume 
to allow any stock accumulation by 
coal-consuming interests. 

Conditions in sections affected by 
strikes. are showing satisfactory im- 
provement. Mines which have mostly 
been affected by labor troubles report 
greatly increased working forces and 
better production. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Bituminous Situation Is Unchanged— 
Anthracite Supply Is Fair, With No 
Shortage Expected for Winter. 

There is no improvement in the 
situation as regards bituminous coal 
and it is rapidly becoming § seri- 
ous. Recent shipments show consid- 
erable loss of tonnage. Industries are 
much depressed, throwing many men 
out of employment. Anthracite sup- 
ply is fairly satisfactory and dealers 
are gradually cleaning up delinquent 
orders, taking new business at prices 
at time of delivery. No serious an- 
thracite shortage is anticipated for the 
winter. 

The Canadian Railway Commission 
is now hearing the application of the 
railroads for an increase, which is prac- 
tically certain to be granted. 

Quotations per net ton are as follows: 


Retail: 
Tg cn egg, stove, nut and grate, $ 
EC Gnch S77 Se ee Ee CTT hart cher een a 
Bituminous steam...... $15.00 to 


15.50 
14.00: 
16.00 
18 


ROTI GSU MUITITOG Ms fors in eo cid ocx eens teres .00 

REM SL CUA «ols dieleiete ely 0 Ste oem 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: 

Three-quarter lump...... $14.00 to 16.00 
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From the Coal Fields 
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UNIONTOWN 


Car Supply Affects Prices, as Recently 
Illustrated — New 24-Hr. Demurrage 
Will Improve Quality of Coal Ship- 
ments. 

The contention of responsible oper- 
ators that the acute car shortage is 
responsible for the high market ap- 
parently has been borne out by the fact. 
A record car placement for two weeks, 
in many instances approaching require- 
ments, has brought quite a decided 
break in the market which at this writ- 
ing is yet uncertain. It is in such a 
condition that it will be immediately 
responsive to a turn either way in the 
car supply. 

There is the possibility ever present, 
however, that railroad motive power 
will not be equal to a normal car 
placement, but to date the railroads 
have been able to move all the freight 
offered. 

Monongahela R.R. car placements 
this week approximated requirements 
for ‘the first time since April. In 
several instances more cars were placed 
than could ye loaded. For the week 
that line placed 88 per cent coal cars 
and 90 per cent coke cars, being 2,982 
and 2,115, respectively. The placement 
for the other roads serving the terri- 
tory was not so good but was much 
better than has heretofore prevailed. 

Coke prices are much in sympathy 
with the sliding market, and while quo- 
tations yet remain stationary there is 
every indication that a downward trend 
will shortly make its appearance. Spot 
offerings are increasing but the trade 
has been able to absorb all tonnage, as 
yet at a high figure. 

The new 24-hr. demurrage ruling will 
have a decided bearing on improving 
the quality of coal shipments. With 
the market sliding, operators can ill af- 
ford to run the risk of having a ship- 
ment refused at destination because of 
quality. 


—__—— 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Decided Improvement in Car Supply 
Is Due to Better Movement—Prices 
Not Quotably Lower, but Market 
Shows Easier Tone. 

Car supplies in the Connellsville re- 
gion underwent a distinct increase Mon- 
day, Aug. 1, and the increased supply 
has continued to date, with correspond- 
ingly heavier production. The better 
placements are attributable to cars 
moving less slowly rather than to any 
additional cars being put into the coke 
service. In the past few weeks there 
has been testimony by several furnace 


interests, of their having to have more 
than twice as much coke en route, in 
order to maintain required receipts. 

The market has not responded to any 
extent thus far to the heavier produc- 
tion, but it shows a slightly easier tone. 
It is related that some consumers who 
have been free buyers of late have de- 
cided to stay out of the market in anti- 
cipation of lower prices. Offerings of 
foundry coke have become distinctly 
more numerous, but there is no really 
perceptible change in furnace-coke of- 
ferings. The spot market is unchanged: 
furnace, $17.75@$18.50; foundry, $19@ 
$19.50, per net ton at ovens. It should 
be noted that for particular quality 
some consumers have paid $20 and even 
more. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Aug. 7 
at 194,140 tons, an increase of 21,270 
tons over that of the preceding week, 
and a gain of 10,000 to 15,000 tons over 
the average for the last two months. 





PITTSBURGH 


Lake Shipments Are Increasing—La- 
bor Situation Is Unsatisfactory—Some 
Consumers Predict Lower Prices, but 
Same Are Holding Firm. 


The Lake priority order is being com- 
plied with fairly well by the Pittsburgh 
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district. In some quarters it is pre- 
dicted that a continuance of these ship- 
ments will cause a shortage for the line 
trade. There is little doubt but that 
the Lake movement will increase the 
total movement of coal from Pittsburgh 
district mines by the cars making a 
greater number of round trips when in 
Lake service than when engaged’ in 
miscellaneous coal service. 

There are more cases of plants that 
are important consumers of coal closing 
for a combination of reasons, the high 
cost of coal, the difficulty in moving 
their finished products and uncertainty 
as to the future of their markets. 

At this writing a meeting is being 
held in Cleveland on wage matters. 
Pittsburgh district coal operators have 
no disposition to give the day men an 
increase in wages over the recent 
award, and in some circles it is thought 
far from impossible that a strike will 
be attempted. 

Car supply continues to improve and 
while supplies remain far below mine 
ratings, cases are now becoming fre- 
quent of men not working full enough 
time to load all the cars provided each 
day. The condition is by no means gen- 
eral, but the cases are not insignificant. 

The spot market remains about the 
same as for several weeks past, quot- 
able at $10@$12 per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district, there being quite a 
range on account of quality. Good gas 
and byproduct generally bring $11 or 
more. In the past few days a little 
falling off in demand has been noticed, 
while several consumers have made 
definite predictions that there will be a 
drop in the market very shortly. If 
they carry out their view by refraining 
from buying, some price developments 
may occur within a week or so. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


1920 ———_—_—— 
Calendar Year 


Week 


Daily average 
July 316 
Daily average 
August 7c 
Daily average 


1919(a) — 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
248,201,000 
1,422,000 
258,144,000 
1 00 


267,503,000 
1,434,000 


Week 


9,988,000 
1,665,000 
9,943,000 
1,657,000 
9,359,000 
1,560,000 


to Date 
293,369,000 
1,630,000 
302,735,000 
1,676,000 
313,069,000 
1,678,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 ————_—. 
Calendar Year 


Week 
1,770,000 
1,860,000 
1,757,000 


1919(a) 
Calendar Year . 
to Date 
45,496,000 
49,309,000 
49,177,000 


Week 
1,803,000 
1,812,000 
1,870,000 


to Date 

48,701,000 
50,561,000 
52,318,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


Week bet eay 


Aug. 7 
1920c 


409,000 395,000 


United States Total 


Aug. 9 
1919 


389,000 


1920 
to Date 


12,819,000 


1919 
to Date a 


11,579,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered 
for the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 
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FAIRMONT 


Production Is Best of Year—New 
England and Lake Shipments Are 
Heavy, Also to Railroads — Prices 
Remain Firm. 

_ Production has been greater in 
northern West Virginia during the first 
week of August than at any time in 
the present calendar year. Percentage 
of supply has probably not been mate- 
rially increased, since mine rating has 
been increased to cover shipments to 
New England and the Lakes. Mines on 
the Monongahela R.R. fared very well, 
though about a third of the supply was 
assigned, running over 100 cars a day. 
All previous loadings in the history of 
the Morgantown & Wheeling R.R., 
which serves the Scott’s Run field were 
eclipsed in the week ending the 7th, 
owing to a splendid run of cars on 
that road. 

Large quantities of New England 
coal began moving on Aug. 2. The 
tonnage allocated to Fairmont field 
mines was 115 cars a day. 

During the early part of the week 
prices showed a tendency to soften, par- 
ticularly as to the Lakes and New Eng- 
land, yet after the middle of the week 
prices rallied and were about on the 
same level with the previous week. 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Car Supply Here Hardly Enabled 
Mines To Furnish Lake Quota— 
Eastern Ohio Mines Were Similarly 
Situated. 

While transportation conditions in 
other parts of the state were conducive 
to larger loadings such was not the 
case during the first week of August. 
There was no change for the better 
during the first week of August in the 
general situation in the northern Pan 
Handle. Indeed, the car supply was 
hardly more than sufficient to enable 
mines to take care of their Lake quota 
of coal under Service Order 10. By the 
time Lake requirements had been met, 
there was nothing left for commercial 
shipment. There seemed to be no 
reasonable excuse for a shortage of 
equipment in a field reached by so 
many railroads. 

Eastern Ohio mines were similarly 
situated, however, it was estimated that 
only about eight per cent of production 
was available for industrial and domes- 
tic use. As a result of the diversion of 
so large a part of the allotment of Pan 
Handle and eastern Ohio mines to the 
_ Lakes, industrial concerns faced a 
scarcity of fuel for operating purposes. 
There seemed to be little hope of any 
improvement in transportation facili- 
ties, the railroads being unable to 
promise much relief. 











Middle Appalachian 





VIRGINIA 


Production Increases Slightly — Inland 
Markets Get More Coal—Coal Moving 
Heavily on Priority Orders. 

Production for the first week of 
August was 190,000 tons, an increase of 
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about 3 per cent. The average car 
supply for mines on all five railroads 
serving the field was 83 per cent. 
Embargoes on exports are tending 
to make more coal available for In- 
land markets, allaying somewhat the 
apprehension existing among Virginia 
consumers. Despite the increased pro- 
duction, the amount of free coal avail- 
able was greatly restricted as priorities, 
contracts, railroad requirements and 
public utilities were taking virtually 
the entire output of Virginia mines. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production Makes Marked Gain in 
Both High-Volatile Fields — Car Sup- 
ply Improves in Logan and Number of 
Mines Resume in Thacker Field. 

Strides were made forward in pro- 
duction in both the high-volatile fields 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio and on the 
Norfolk & Western though from dif- 
ferent causes. A marked gain was 
made in the Logan output through a 
further improvement in the car supply 
in the week ended Aug. 7. As the 
United Mine Workers lost ground in 
the Thacker field, the mines gained in 
the amount of coal mined, though the 
strike was a serious factor in retarding 
the production of a large tonnage in 
that field. The car supply was so much 
better that the necessity of shipping to 
the Lakes was not working a hardship 
as it had done during the last week of 
July. 

The week ended Aug. 7 in the Logan 
field was the banner week of the year, 
the mines producing approximately 
240,000 tons of coal, representing about 
55 per cent of capacity. However, the 
unusually large number of cars on hand 
during the second week of August was 
a result of the suspension of activities 
at Illinois and Indiana mines during the 
latter part of July. 

Of the total production of Guyan 
mines in the period ended Aug. 7, fully 
75,000 tons were shipped to the Lakes. 
Eastern shipments were increased 
somewhat owing to the larger produc- 
tion and because no Tidewater em- 
bargoes were in effect. 

The resumption of mining took place 
at some nine different operations in the 
Williamson field during the first week 
in August. It was not believed that 
more than 1,800 miners in all were still 
affiliated with the union. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas Gradually Hliminates 
Losses From All Causes, Output 
Closely Approaching a Maximum — 
Larger Part of Production Moves East- 
ward — Big Percentage of Tug River 
Output Goes to New England. 

Labor shortages in the smokeless 
fields on the Norfolk & Western at the 
beginning of August presented more of 
a problem than any other phase of min- 
ing in the effort of producers to reach 
maximum output, but during the week 
ended Aug. 7, operators were gradually 
overcoming such a shortage. That was 
an indication of an improvement in the 
labor situation in the adjoining Thacker 
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field. During the early part of August 
Norfolk & Western mines received a 
full car supply. 

Losses from all causes were gradual- 
ly eliminated in the Pocahontas field, 
however labor shortage was still the 
largest source of loss. 

The shipment of a large tonnage of 
coal to New England from Pocahontas 
points was mandatory under Service 
Order 11; however, there was a heavy 
demand at Tidewater as well as at In- 
land East points, and the larger part 
of the Pocahontas production was mov- 
ing eastward. 

Tug River producers find themselves 
seriously handicapped in trying to 
raise production over 85,000 tons a week 
by their inability to secure results from 
the miners. Labor simply will not 
bestir itself. However, as labor con- 
ditions are better in the Thacker field, 
there is also an improvement observable 
in the Tug River section. 

Cars were plentiful in the region dur- 
ing the period in question with no signs 
that there would be any decrease in the 
supply. The output for the first week 
of August totaled about 86,000 tons. 

As seven per cent of the field was 
consigned to the Northwest, and as 
there was also a large percentage of 
production moved eastward for New 
England delivery, little more coal was 
available for general distribution than 
had been the case previous to the in- 
crease in transportation facilities. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Production Increases. 14 Per Cent— 
Tidewater Shipments Heavier — Lake 
Requirements Are Met—Prices Are 
Firm With Byproduct Coal in Demand. 


Production increased 14 per cent in 
the first week of August, reaching 144,- 
720 tons, or 58 per cent of potential 
capacity. Labor shortage and mine dis- 
ability losses amounted to 5 per cent or 
13,000 tons, an increase of 3 per cent 
in a week. 

Tonnage for Lakes was increased to 
the extent of more than 160 cars, there 
being shipped in all 623 cars. Not only 
was Lake tonnage increased, but Tide- 
water coal was also speeded up, move- 
ment to the coast being doubled for the 
first week of August. Embargoes dur- 
ing part of the time, however, tended 
to check tidewater shipments. 

Mines were generally able to meet 
Lake requirements. The additional 
car supply also enabled mines to more 
nearly take care of commercial orders. 
However, there was no diminution of 
demand; gas and by-product coal being 
in particularly strong demand. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Production Is Much Increased, Due to 
Good Car Supply—New Rolling Stock 
Facilitates Car Movements — Export 
Shipments Heavy — Prices Remain 
Firm. 

In both the Winding Gulf and New 
River fields the car supply is undergo- 
ing improvement and operators hope 
that perhaps the improvement is perma- 
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nent. The betterment in transportation 
facilities comes just in time to enable 
shippers to take care of the large 
quotas assigned them for loading to 
New England and Lakes, Shipping so 
heavily on priorities has created a 
scarcity of coal at tide. Prices remain 
firm with perhaps an upward tendency. 

With six hundred cars available on 
Aug. 2, New River mines were able to 
produce about 30,000 tons on that date, 
production dropping through the week 
to 17,000 tons on Aug. 7. On Mon- 
day, August 9, there was more than a 
100 per cent supply available for New 
River mines, the number of. cars on 
hand that date being in excess of 1,000. 

Impetus has been given to coal pro- 
duction in the Winding Gulf district not 
only through increased car supply but 
also because of equipment being added 
to the rolling stock of the Virginian Ry. 
New trains are being added at the rate 
of three a week on the Virginian and 
during the week ending August 7 mines 
were able to secure almost a full week’s 
supply of cars, production being at the 
rate of 80 or 85 per cent. , 


KANAWHA 
Production Is Greatly Increased— 
Freight Congestion Temporarily Ham- 
pers Mines— Outlook for Cars Is 
Good — Priority Loadings Progress 
Satisfactorily. 

The percentage of car supply was 
little better than during the final week 
of July. That is accounted for because 
of the necessity to increase the allot- 
ment of C. & O. mines to meet the ad- 
ditional demand for priority shipments 
to New England and the Lakes. The 
supply at the opening of the week was 
perhaps 85 per cent, but toward the 
end of that period it had declined to 
about 40 per cent. Mines were seri- 
ously handicapped during both the first 
and second weeks of the month by 
inabilty of the Toledo & Ohio Central 
R.R., connecting with the Kanawha 
& Michigan R.R. to handle loads or 
empties, owing to freight congestion. 
When the second week of the month 
opened, however, there were more than 
a thousand cars available for loading, 
about 112 per cent of allotment. The 
increase was said to be due to the sud- 
den influx of cars formerly used in 
the Illinois and Indiana fields. 

Mines were able to make Lake ship- 
ments without causing a shortage else- 
where, as had been the case the week 
before. It was generally understood 
that some buyers were offering as high 
as $18 and $20 a ton for export coal. 
Most producers were fighting shy of 
such prices. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Miners Strike Against Wage Scale— 
Many Operators Are Refusing To 
Abide by Knoxville or Jellico Agree- 
ment—Labor Is Going to the Highest 
Bidder. 

Mines in this section are in a chaotic 


COAL AGE 


state, due to the varied wages being 
paid by mine operators. The large 
operators in the Straight Creek field 
called a recent meeting to enlist the 
aid of all operators on both forks of 
Straight Creek in conforming to a uni- 
form wage and to abide by the Knox- 
ville agreement. Union officials were in 
attendance and in order to push their 
cause for recognition took up the plea, 
advising all operators to sign the Knox- 
ville or Jellico agreement. They 
favored the latter as it carries recogni- 
tion of the union. A number of the 
operators consented to this with the re- 
sult that their mines promptly closed, 
miners going over to those who refused 
to abide by the agreement. Conse- 
quently, labor in this field is now going 
to the highest bidder. 








Middle Western 





INDIANA 
Indiana Operators Ask I. C. C. To 
Regulate Traffic on Pennsylvania 


R.R.—Reports Show That Other Roads 
Provide Good Car Service. 

Telegram after telerram is being 
sent to members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by coal operators of 
Indiana, who have mines located on the 
Pennsylvania R.R., asking that the com- 
mission take some steps to regulate 
traffic on that road, in order that they 
may get better service. They point to 
the number of mines closed down dur- 
ing the past two weeks and show a high 
percentage of thes> mines located on 
the Pennsylvania R.R. 

Statistics show, according to the 
operators, that on Aug. 7 nine of the 
ten mines closed down in the state, be- 
cause of car shortage, were on the 
Pennsylvania R.R.; that on Aug. 9 five, 
or all of the mines down, were on that 
road; that on Aug. 10 some 16 out of 
20 were Pennsylvania road mines, and 
on Aug. 11 some 17 mines down, out of 
39, were on the same road. 

A slump occurred in: the Indiana 
field, due entirely to car shortage, in 
the opinion of the operators. They 
point as proof to the fact that during 
the first three days, following the re- 
sumption of work on Aug. 1, the mines 
worked nearly 100 per cent, but a drop 
was shown after the supply of cars was 
exhausted, so that the week’s average 
was only about 50 per cent. The second 
week cut this average in half. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Utility Companies Are Asking Permis- 
sion To Increase Gas, Electric and 
Steam Rates in the State 

The coal shortage facing the North- 
west and the increased freight rates 
are expected to result in many petitions 
for the increase in rates by utility 
companies in the state of North Dakota. 

The Red River Valley Power Co., of 
Grand Forks, represented to the Rail- 
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road Commission, in its plea for au- 
thority to make surcharges on gas, elec- 
tric, and steam rates, that the increased 
cost of coal in the next ten months will 
be 25 to 60 per cent. The same position 
is taken by the Union Light, Heat & 
Power Co., of Fargo, and the Northern 
States Power Co., of Minot, in asking 
for authority to make increases. The 
Railroad Commission set Aug. 16 as 
the date for the hearings. 





UTAH 


Circular Announces Prices and Shows 
Upward Trend—Other Companies Are 
Expected to Follow. 


Coal is once more on the upward 
trend. The Lion Coal Co., of Ogden, 
Utah, is announcing by circular that 
at its Wattis mines in Utah, and at the 
Rock Springs mines, lump coal will be 
$5 per ton at the mine; $4.50 for nut 
or egg; mine-run, $4; slack, $2.50. It. 
is stated that this move is due to the 
prevailing general prices. 

It is expected that one or two operat- 
ing companies in Salt Lake City will 
follow the lead of the Ogden concern, . 
and the belief is current that while 
there is as yet no general concerted 
action in the direction of raising prices. 
it will be but a short time before all 
the companies do the same» This will 
make it necessary for the retailers to: 
add 50c. per ton to their present prices. 
The new schedule will, therefore, be as 
follows: Lump coal, $10; nut, $9.50. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Fatalities in Mines Here Increase in 
1920 .Over Same Period in 1919— 
Distribution and Causes of Fatalities 
Are Noted. 


Victoria—The last quarterly report. 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 
British Columbia shows that fatalities: 
in the coal and metalliferous mines over 
that period totalled five—four in coal 
mines and one in the metal mines. In 
the corresponding period last year 
fatalities were two in coal mines. and 
one in the metalliferous mines. 

For the first six months of the year;. 
coal-mine fatalities numbered eight, 
compared with two in the same period 
last year, and in the metal mines one 
as compared with a like number in 
1919. Coal-mine fatalities up to June 
30 were distributed as follows: Two 
in the mines of the Canadian Western 
Fuel Co., at Nanaimo; two in the coal 
Creek mines of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Co.; one in the Reserve mine of 
the Canadian Western Fuel Co.; and 
one in each of the mines of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Co. at Michel, No. 4 
and No. 6 mines of the Canadian Col- 
lieries, Ltd. 

Four miners were killed by falls of 
rocks, two by falls of coal, one by 
mine cars and one by falling materia! 
in a shaft. The single fatality in metal 
mines occurred at the Nickel Plate: 
Mine, Hedley district. 







ILLINOIS 


Du Quoin—The Bell & Zoller Mining 
Co. has recently completed the sink- 
ing of a material shaft at Mine No. 1 
near Zeigler. Sinking has been going 
on for some time and when this new 
shaft is in operation it should greatly 
increase the output of the mine, as no 
time will be taken up at the main 
shaft for letting down supplies, etc. 


Blairsville—The Madison Coal Corpo- 
ration has located a site for sinking 
their new mine here. Plans call for one 
of the largest and most modern col- 
lieries in the field and as soon as the 
switch is completed, material and 
equipment will be rushed to the site 
and the mine sunk. The plans also in- 
clude the erection of 25 houses near the 
mine site and later on for the erection 
of 75 more. 

Colp—A new five-track, steel tipple 
is now being erected by the Franklin 
County Mining Co. at Franco mine 
No. 2, at Colp, Williamson County, to 
take care of its recently increased ton- 
nage. The Link-Belt Co. of Chicago. 
is installing the shaker screens and 
picking tables and the construction 
work is being done by the Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. 





OHIO 


Columbus—The Puritan Coal Co. of 
Chicago, which has been doing a gen- 
eral jobbing business for twelve years 
has been reorganized with A. H. Kuhns, 
formerly salesmanager of the Peacock 
Coal Co. of Columbus, as vice president 
and manager. Headquarters are lo- 
eated in the Huntington Bank Bldg. 
C. L. McGraw is president, R. L. France, 
secretary, and H. B. Kuhns is treasurer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


New Geneva—The Atlantic Coal Co., 
operating a mine in New Geneva, has 
been returned to its owners by order 
of court, discharging Receivers T. J. 
McClernan and D. J. Murphy. Mr. 
McClernan has purchased a controlling. 
interest in the company and has as- 
‘sumed its obligations. The company 
was brought out of its financial diffi- 
eulties largely by the present coal 
market actitvities. 

Uniontown—The Superior Connells- 
ville Coal Co. has purchased 184 acres 
of the Pittsburg vein in Luzerne town- 
ship from Newell A. Porter and James 
West. The property adjoins the pres- 
‘ent holdings of the company which 
were recently purchased by George 
Whyel, of Uniontown. 

‘Hauto—The Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., Cranberry Creek Coal Co., 


Mine 
and Company 


News 


Harwood Coal Co. and the Alliance Coal 
Mining Co, will hold their annual out- 
ing and first-aid contest Aug. 21, 1920 
at Greenwood Park, Hauto, Pa. Special 
train leaves Broad Street, Tamaqua at 
8 a.m., stopping at Seek and Coaldale. 
Train leaves Lansford for Greenwood 
Park at 8: 30 a.m. 

Washington—Renewed hope for the 
early completion of the Chartiers 
Southern R.R. from Van Eman station 
er the Chartiers branch to Marianna is 
given by the closing of a deal in Som- 
erset Township, in which the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, pur- 
chased approximately 800 acres of coal 
land along this line, paying $405 an 
acre for it. 

Work on the Chartiers Southern 
branch to Marianna was started several 
years ago. The grading was all com- 
pleted, a tunnel driven, concrete abut- 
ments finished and then the building 
stopped suddenly and no work has since 
been done. 





TENESSEE 


Chattanooga—G. F. Meehan, presi- 
dent of the Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., 
has been named president of the Signal 
Mountain Coal Co., recently formed 
here with a capital of $2,000,000. The 
concern has taken over the interests 
of the Suck Creek Coal Co., the Mont- 
lake Coal Co., and the Chattanooga 
& Montlake Railway Company. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—With a view to leasing a 
part of the holdings of 10,000 acres on 
Elk Creek in Logan County, stockhold- 
ers of the Newberry Coal Land Co. held 
a meeting here the last of June with 
prospective lessees, among whom were 
A. J. King, of Huntington, Secretary 
Galloway of the King Fuel Co. and W. 
R. Lilly, of Logan, of the Elk Creek 
Coal & Coke Co. 

War—tThe Oriental Navigation Co., 
of New York, has purchased the Wil- 
liams Pocahontas Coal Co. It is under- 
stood that the price paid was in the 
neighborhood of $400,000. The product 
of the company purchased will be used 
in bunkering the steamship company’s 
boats. The Williams Pocahontas Co. 
ranks as one of the largest on Dry Fork 
in McDowell County. Control of the 
company was held by Frank Truscott, 
of War, W. Va. 

Welch—Paul N. Bogart, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and others, have organized 
the By-Products Co. with a capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000. The company does not 
expect to operate a byproduct plant as 
its name might imply, but will operate 
mines working in the Pocahontas No. 3 


and No. 4 seams. However, the coal is 
said to be well adapted for byproduct 
purposes, the name of the company be- 
ing chosen for that reason. Officers 
and directors have not so far been 
elected. Among those active in organ- 
izing the company were: Paul N. Bo- 
gart, Warren S. Blauvelt, James S. 
Raysey and Leon Stern, all of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Thomas D. Sheerin and 
Elmer W. Stout, both of Indianapolis. 





WYOMING 


Kemmerer—Recently an explosion of 
a powder magazine at Sublet No. 6 
mine of the Kemmerer Coal Co. re- 
sulted in eight men losing their lives. 
The cause of the explosion is a mystery, 
according to officials of the company, 
but it is thought that the powder man 
(who is among the dead) lighted a 
match while in the magazine. Of the. 
other seven men present at the time of 
the explosion, some had stopped on 
their way to work while others had 
just come off a shift. 





CANADA 


Sydney, N. S.—A definite plan for 
the development of the coal properties 
of the Dominion Steel Corporation has 
been decided upon by President Roy 
M. Wolvin, after a tour of inspection. 

In addition to extensive development 
of the Cape Breton properties, involv-- 
ing a probable expenditure of $4,000,- 
000, it has been definitely decided to 
immediately reopen No. 3 Slope at. 
Springfield, which has not been worked. 
for some years. Another slope known 
as No. 7 has been worked at Spring- 
field and sunk 100 ft. on a 5-ft. coal 
seam of excellent quality. No. 6 slope 
will be more extensively developed for 
an output of eventually 1,000 tons per 
day. When the improvements at Spring- 
field are made it will be one of the best: 
equipped coal properties in Nov Scotia 
with four producing pits. 

Kamloops, B. C.—Chua Chua coal 
lands on the North Thompson River, 
near Kamloops, B. C., have been bonded 
to the Queen Bess Mining’ Corporation 
of Seattle, Wash., approximately $500,- 
000 being involved in» the transaction. 
Glenville A. Collins, who was chairman 
of the recent international mining 
convention at Seattle, Wash., was in- 
strumental in putting the deal through. 
Drilling is to commence at once and 
it is expected that the first shipments 
will be made next September. 

Montreal, Que.—To relieve  short- 
age in eastern Canada the Dominion 
Steel Corporation will spend $5,500,000: 
in developing its Nova Scotia coal prop~ 
erties, it was announced here today. 
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Trade Catalogs 


Locomotive Coal Plants. The Roberts 
& Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. Folder. Pp. 
2; 8% x 11-in.; illustrated. Photo-cuts 
of some of the recent plants designed and 


built by this firm. 


Use of Stenches as a Warning in Mines. 
By, S. Bi Katz, V.,C. Allison “and SW, vl: 
Egy. Department of the Interior. Bureau 
of Mines. Technical Paper 244.  Illus- 
trated; pp. 31; 6 x 9 in. An account of 
experiments carried on at the Bureau’s 
experimental mine and at commercial plants. 


Time-Saving Accessories for Use with 
Graphie Meters. The HEsterline Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. “Bulletin Pp 4508s, oul 


illustrated. Description of some of the 
the company has done_ to make 
instruments more serviceable. 


ins 
things 
Esterline 


Hoisting Hints. Yale & Towne Manufac- 


turing Co., Stamford, Conn. Booklet. Pp. 
16; 6 x 8% in.; illustrated.. Notes latest 
machine shop hoisting hints. 

Stratton Air Separator. The Griscom- 


Russell Co., 90 West St., New York City. 
Bulletin 1144. Ve piel is e6ex Seins: illustrated. 
A description of the apparatus and partial 
list of users. 


Elevator Controllers. 
mer Manufacturing Co., 


The Cutler-Ham- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Publication 840. Booklet. Pp. 24; 8§x11 
in.; illustrated. Illustrates the new _con- 
trollers and emphasizes their simplicity, 


quiet operation and smooth acceleration. 








Personals 
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Dewitt Clinton Grove, past vice presi- 
dent of the Technical Publicity Association, 
has become advertising manager of the 
Blaw-Knox Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., manu- 
facturers of “Blawforms” for conerete con- 
struction. Mr. Grove succeeds George 
Land, who resigned July 1, to enter the 
agency field as head of the Technical Pub- 
licity Co., of Pittsburgh. Mr. Grove came 
to the Blaw-Knox Co. from the H. S. 
Cameron Pump Co., a subsidiary of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., where he was in charge 
of the advertising department. © Previous 
to that, he handled the advertising of min- 
ing machinery and other equipment for the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Another new man in 
the Blaw-Knox advertising department is 
Leo Robin, a former newspaper editor of 
Pittsburgh, who in connection with other 
duties is editing “Blaw-Knox Life,’ the 
company’s house organ. 


T. E. Spence has recently been appointed 
manager of the new district sales office 
which the Reading Iron Co. has established 
in the Compton Building, 161 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. After taking his de- 
gree as electrical engineer at the University 
of Colorado, in 1906, Mr. Spence passed sev- 
eral years with the American Gas Co. He 
then conducted a private engineering prac- 
tice in Philadelphia. Later he was asso- 
ciated with the Vacuum Oil Co. of New 
York in a special sales capacity. This 
position he resigned in order to join the 
sales staff of the Reading Iron Co. Before 
entering upon his new duties in the selling 
field. Mr. Spence spent considerable time 
gaining a first-hand practical knowledge 
of the manufacture of pipe by taking an 
extensive apprenticeship course at Reading. 


Edward J. Hackett, president of the E. J. 
Hackett Coal Co., was elected president of 
the Louisville Truck Dealers’ Association 
recently. The association has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State for the 
purpose of co-operation, establishment of 
Standards of practice and promotion of 
“good roads.” 


W. E. Holland, secretary to the vice presi- 
dent of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., has heard the call of the suburbs and 
will move to Long Island early in August. 
Mr. Holland has purchased a house on Not- 
tingham Road in Malverne. This town is 
a unique community for better homes two 
miles south of Garden City and within five 
miles of Long Beach. 


M. G. Sellman has been named as resi- 
dent manager of the new branch office of 
the Blair-Parke Coal & Coke Co., a Phila- 
delphia concern in which Fairmont people 
are to some extent interested. 


COAL AGE 


Cc. W. Clark, assistant general manager of 
the Standard Oil properties in Carlinville, 
lll, and vicinity, has promoted Earl W. 
Anderson to be assistant electrical engi- 
neer at the Schoper power house. This pro- 
motion comes after two years of service 
with the company. The Schoper power 
house is one of the largest in Illinois. 


Thomas F. Kelly, formerly with The 
Lackawanna Steel Co., has been appointed 
sales engineer of the Flue Dust, Ore and 
Byproducts Department of the General 
Briquetting Co., 25 @Broad St., New York 


C. F. Huber, of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., was in an accident while 
out riding in an automobile recently. The 
car turned over and his wife was badly 
cut, and a Miss Welles of Mississippi, 
accompanying the party, was so badly in- 
jured that she died, shortly after the acci- 
dent. 


A. J. King, one of the leading coal opera- 
tors of the Logan field of West Virginia, 
who makes his headquarters at Huntington, 
W. Va., has taken out a life insurance 
policy for $500,000, naming as beneficiaries 
the ten companies in which Mr. King is an 
important factor. 


J. H. Brown, of Ashland, Ky., has re- 
signed as assistant State Mine Inspector, 
effective July 1 


The appointment of John Maedonald, of 
Middlesboro, B. C., and John G. Biggs, of 
Cumberland, B. C., to vacancies on the staff 
oi the Chief Inspector of Mines of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia is announced by 
Hon. William Sloan, Minister of Mines. 
These positions were thrown open, respect- 
ively, through the death of H. Lancaster, 
Inspector of Mines in the Fernie district, 
as a result of an automobile accident, and 
by the retirement of George Wiikinson, 
former Chief Inspector of Mines, and the 
promotion to his place of James McGregor, 
the present chief. Mr. Macdonald was 11 
years in the different coal fields of Scotland, 
two years in the State of Illinois, and has 
been identified with coal mining in the 
Nicola Valley field, B.C., for the past ten 
years. Mr. Biggs started coal mining in 
the Newcastle district, England, as a young 
man, and for many years has been asso- 
ciated with the business in a practical way. 
He has been secretary of the Board of 
Mxaminers in the Cumberland district for 
about five years. 





Association Activities 


Kentucky Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association 


One hundred dealers met at Lexington, 
Ky., recently to organize the Kentucky Re- 
tail Coal Dealers’ Association,. Wears: 
Glore, of Danville, was elected president. 
The purpose of the association is for mutual 
benefit, better deliveries and service to the 
public. 

Other officers elected are as follows: 
Shelby Kinkead, Lexington, vice-president ; 
Cc. P. Willoughby, Richmond, treasurer; and 
J. Crow Taylor, Louisville, secretary. 

A second meeting was scheduled to be 
held in Louisville Aug. 10, to bring about a 
more perfect organization and inaugurate 
a membership drive. 

At the meeting several dealers charac- 
terized the present situation as the worst 
crisis in the history of the country and said 
they could see no relief. 











Industrial News 


Plymouth, Pa.—The U. S. Government has 
forwarded an engraved certificate of merit to 
Franklin B. Spry, president and_ general 
manager of the Howells Mining & Drill Co., 
accompanied by a letter which gives the 
following citation of the important part the 
Howells Company played in the war: ‘This 
company willingly did development work 
gratis and its bids were in some instances 
1-5 to 1-6 of its nearest competitors. Its 
business methods were of a high order and 
seldom equalled.” 


The Howells Mining & Drill Co. early in 
the war converted a large part of its fac- 
tory at Plymouth for the development and 
manufacture of drills and entrenching ma- 
chinery of which the allied nations were in 
great need. The Spry electric drill was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the army author- 
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ities and there was a great demand for the 
machine for tunneling work. These drills 
and augurs were shipped to France and 
were distributed from there to all parts of 
the fighting front. 

The patriotic war work performed by the 
Howells Company was done at a sacrifice 
for so much of the factory was given over 
to the manufacture of these machines needed 
at the front that the company had to 
suspend a large part of its regular business. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Black & Decker Co,. 
manufacturing electric tools, air com- 
pressors and other special machinery, has 
recently advised jobbers handling its ma- 
chinery that there will be no reduction in 
its prices this year. Starting Jan. 1, 1921, 
jobbers will be protected against loss 
through price reduction for 60 days after 
the purchase of the goods. 








Obituary 








Thomas N. Mordue, a prominent Chicago 
coal merchant, died on August 3d. Mr. 
Mordu has been long and favorably known 
in Middle Western coal circles. Some time 
back he was Western representative and 
Chicago manager for Castner, Curran & 
Bullitt. Later he severed this connection 
and organized some companies of his own. 
He was president of the Thomas N. Mordue 
Coal Company of Chicago, the Mordue 
Collieries Company of Mordue, West Vir- 
ginia, and the Jellico Cannel Company of 
Newcomb, Tennessee. 


Philip White, of the Marion Divisional 
Coal Association, controlled by the Peabody’ 
Coal Co., and prominent among coal offi- 
cials in Southern Illinois, lost his life re- 
cently while trying to put out a fire at Mine 
No. 18 of the West Frankfort Coal Co., at 
West Frankfort, Ill. Mr. White had started 
inside with six men, and while on the way 
he became exhausted from gas which leaked 
through his helmet. Rescue teams from 
Du Quoin, Benton and Herrin were unable 
to bring the unconscious man to fresh air 
in time to save his life. 


Joseph Whitehead, one of the oldest oper- 
ators in Illinois and the organizer of many 
large and successful coal companies, died 
recently at his home in Farmington, Illinois. 


John Calvin Skinner, prominnt retail coal 
dealer of Plano, Texas, for a number of 
years, died recently at a sanitarium. 








Recent Patents 





Coal Separator. William M. MacFarlane, 
Scranton, Pa., 1,345,453. July 6 1920. 
Filed March 30, 1917. Serial No. 158,543. 


Power Mine Shovel. Patrick B. Brown, 
Shenandoah, Pa., 1,345,991. July 6, 1920. 
Filed June 3, 1918. Serial No. 237,915. 


Coal-Oil Generator. Henry Gaston Epps, 
Waco, Texas, 1,346,370. July 13, 1920. 
Filed Sept. 9, 1919. Serial No. 322,616. 











Coming. Meetings 





American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. : 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secretary, 
EF. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, at 
Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager, C. W. 
Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14 at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. La Grave, 
McAlester, Okla. 
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Another Scrap of Paper 


AVING agreed to disagree, representatives of the 

union and the operators in the Central Competitive 
field have gone home after several fruitless days at the 
Cleveland conference. In some way the idea has been 
fostered that the union had a real grievance in that the 
Bituminous Coal Commission had permitted an ‘“‘ob- 
vious inequality” to creep into its award last winter. 
The commission is guilty of no such thing The in- 
creases awarded daymen and tonnage workers were 
carefully considered and the daymen were given a lesser 
percentage than the tonnage men because that was jus- 
tice as the.commission saw it. Because they did not 
get what they wanted the United Mine Workers have 
scrapped their contract. 

The Robinson commission gave daymen an advance of 
$1 per day, or 20 per cent—a total increase over 1913 
of 111-per cent, which the commission noted was greater 
than any estimates of the increase in the cost of living 
in the same period. The raise given tonnage workers 
last March was 31 per cent, or 88 per cent over the 
average 1913 rate. To these advances the mine work- 
ers agreed, although their representative on the commis- 
sion, Mr. White, did not concur and in his minority re- 
port asked for $1.35 per day or 31 per cent increase for 
daymen over 1919. 

Secretary Wilson would have settled the matter last 
fall by an increase of 31.61 per cent, because that ad- 
vance would have raised tonnage men to the level 
reached by the cost of living. And when tonnage men 
eventually are given an increase by that amount and 
daymen but 20 per cent the daymen come back for more. 
A year ago it was tonnage men who started trouble be- 
cause they had received but 40 per cent increase since 
1916, whereas daymen had gained 76 per cent. 

The average earnings of outside daymen in Illinois 
and Indiana are now a trifle over $6 per day and for in- 
side labor about $5.85, if we add $1 to their earnings as 
reported for the first ten months of 1919. Loaders, paid 
by the ton, who last year averaged around $7 per day, 
now realize more than $9. Although the dayman can 
earn about 60 per cent as much pay as the tonnage man 
his greater opportunity to work the year around as- 
sures him monthly and yearly earnings up to 80 per 
cent of the piece workers. 








Priority of Coal Should Be Continued 


IFFERENCE of opinion there may be on the 

question of whether the country will suffer from 
a coal shortage next winter, but the subject has now 
been narrowed down to a question of whether produc- 
tion in the next few months will be increased sufficiently 
to allay the fears of the consumer. The stage is set 
for a winter of coal shortage and frenzied prices. We 
believe even George Cushing will agree to this. There 
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will be no shortage, however, if the buying public can 
be calmed and production maintains its upward trend. 

Mr. Cushing will say that he was right all the time 
if the deficit in stocks is overcome this fall, as we are 
hopeful it will be. And if this comes about he will 
have been right—but only because others understood 
the situation in its true perspective and adopted meas- 
ures to meet it. Statistics recently published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and summarized in the following pages 
of this issue of Coal Age demonstrate the wisdom of 
the course consistently followed by the National Coal 
Association and to which American railroad executives 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission were early 
won. Those who opposed the open-top car priority or- 
ders should recognize now the wisdom of this measure 
so far and the necessity of its maintenance until the 
situation is rectified. Doubtless the policy of holding 
open-top cars solely for the use of coal has interfered 
with new construction and road building, which is to be 
regretted, of course. However, we cannot picture. the 
country in a frenzy over lack of houses and roads at all 
comparable with the public uproar over coal shortage. 
In some way we can postpone some things, but not the 
use of coal. 





England Preparing for Coal Strike 


DVICES from England are that the British Govern- 
ment is anticipating the possibility of a strike of 

coal miners in the near future. During the last few 
months every attention has been given to the accumula- 
tion of reserves of coal in the hands of consumers in the 
British Isles, a policy made particularly evident when in 
the first weeks of June exports from Great Britain were 
severely curtailed. It is reported that the stocks of coal 
are now sufficient to carry on necessary public service 
for a considerable time, perhaps longer than the funds 
of the various mine labor associations would enable 
them to pay double pre-war rates of strike pay. Rail- 
way companies are said to be particularly well stocked 
with coal, as are likewise gas and other public utilities. 
Probably, as in the case of the strike in this country 
last‘ autumn, there will be advance notice of the miners’ 
intention of at least several weeks’ which will enable the 
further accumulation of stocks. It has even been sug- 
gested that exports be absolutely embargoed for a short 
time to insure ample home supplies. The strike by the 
miners is expected as a result of the refusal of the 
British Government to accede to the coal miners’ 
demands which specifically call for an increase in pay 
of 2s. per day and a decrease of 14s. 2d. in the price of 
coal sold for household use. It will be recalled that 
early in June the British Government increased the 
price of household coal by that amount, having arbi- 
trarily held down the price previously. The miners are 
set upon more money for themselves and less profit for 
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the producers. Their program appears to be to reduce 
the profit of all coal producers and, if necessary, compel 
those who operate at a profit to share with those who 
operate at a loss—in other words nationalize the mines. 

Labor is after a larger and larger share of the profits 
of industry. The coal miners of Illinois struck recently 
not so much because their wage was insufficient as 
because they want a larger share of the profit the coal 
operator is getting from coal at the prices prevalent 
today. Evidence of this is found in their reiterated 
statements regarding the large earnings of the operators 
and the small share the laborer receives. 


Mr. Dunn and the Railroad Situation 


N HIS paper on “The Railroad Situation—Causes 

and Remedies,” in this issue of Coal Age Mr. Dunn, 
editor of Railway Age, has treated the subject more 
simply and to better effect than has anyone else to our 
knowledge. A year ago Mr. Hines made an admirable 
presentation before the Frelinghuysen committee and 
Mr. Willard did himself justice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently, but Mr. Dunn in this 
paper has told the story for the railroads in a way that 
no railroad man has done. His principal point is that 
with 5-per cent increase in equipment and facilities with 
which to do business the railroads since 1915 have 
averaged 45-per cent greater performance. Truly a 
remarkable record. 

Mr. Dunn concludes that this demonstrates beyond 
doubt that the roads have been efficienctly managed. 
He points out as a matter of common knowledge that the 
roads have not been able to increase facilities in the 
years from 1915 to date because denied sufficient 
revenue. While a vast expansion of industry was in 
progress in this country the carriers were obliged to 
stand still—the country is paying the price for this 
neglect now. He points to the coal industry as one of 
those that experienced a large expansion due to large 
profits offered in the last few years. He erroneously 
quotes the Geological Survey as giving the bituminous 
coal mines of the country a total rating of 900,000,000 


tons or more per year, an opinion we find others seem — 


to hold and one we intend to discuss later. 

Mr: Dunn appears to deplore the fact that there 
“seems to be a general impression that the railways 
within recent months and especially since they were 
returned to private ownership on March 1 have been 
seriously ‘falling down’ and that the amount of traffic 
handled has been substantially less than in past years.” 
He states that in spite of the railway employees’ strikes 
the carriers handled 20 per cent more traffic in the first 
five months of this year than in the same months of 1920 
and substantially the same as in 1918. We are grateful 
to Mr. Dunn for these figures, for they explain a lot. 
With 20 per cent more total freight carried this year 
than last and bituminous coal increased but 17 per cent 
over the same period, it is evident that soft coal has 
not had its share of the increase—not from lack of 
demand, however. Furthermore, whereas total freight 
carried this year is substantially the same as in 1918, 
bituminous coal carried has been less by 36,000,000 tons. 

Consider the significance of this statement. To move 
this substantially equal volume of freight required 
substantially the same quantity of engine coal and to 
produce the goods that were carried there must certainly 
have been consumed substantially the same quantity of 
coal. But the production of coal has been 36,000,000 
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tons less, coupled with which is the fact that something 
over 40,000,000 tons of production was lost to the 
country by the miners’ strike last fall and we had a 
severe winter. If these things be true, is it any wonder 
we are experiencing a coal shortage, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered that coal be given 
preference in the use of open-top cars, and that a con- 
tinuance of that order has been granted? 

That the coal shortage is mainly attributable to other 
things than the railroad situation is contended by Mr. 
Dunn, who traces the causes back to the early months of 
1919, when there was a large surplus of coal cars and 
the railroads “Carried on a vigorous agitation to secure a 
larger production and transportation of coal, but consum- 
ers and dealers would not buy it in larger amounts.” Coal 
operators need not be reminded of the battle over prices 
with the railroads last spring and how that fight did 
He adds that 
“consequently the operators would not or could not. 
produce it”’—because they would not and could not 
afford to sell coal below the cost of production, even 
though the demand were zero, the reason not being 
offered by Mr. Dunn. 

We differ with the conclusion that as a result of lack . 
of production the first half of last year the country’s 
available supplies were not increased as they should have 
been—a truer statement would be that the country’s 
available supplies were decreased as they should not 
have been. There was an ample supply above ground 
and in the hands of consumers in the spring of 1919 but 
consumers elected to burn their stocks and not buy for 
current use, so that by the time the strike was over 
last winter stocks were as nearly exhausted as. they 
might well be and industry proceed at all. 

In the last analysis, according to Mr. Dunn, the 
present coal situation is not due to any failure of the 
railroads but to the loss of production last year, from 
lack of buying in the early months, and the strike later. 
What a help, he thinks, would be the coal that we did not 
produce last year, if we had but dug it. We submit that 
this is specious reasoning. Mr. Dunn notes that in the 
first three months of this year the mines were producing 
and the road transporting the coal that was needed. 
The crux of the whole situation is lack of production 
since April 1, which he correctly, we believe, attributes: 
to the demoralizing effects of the outlaw switchmen’s. 
strike. We may as well mourn for the coal that could 
have been produced in 1914 and was not as for that 
which was not mined in 1919. We heartily coneur with 
Mr. Dunn in laying this lack to no fault of private rail- 
road management, but to labor. The coal operators are: 
absolutely correct in attributing the lack of coal to lack 
of transportation, but that charge need not be construed’ 
as an indictment of private railroad management. 

The insistence of the coal operators in 1917 that lack 
of transportation was the cause of coal shortage is held 
to have been the principal cause contributing to the 
assumption of Government control of the railroads 
during the war. Perhaps it was; at any rate the 
desired results were obtained and could not have been 
reached in any other way—again through no fault, 
perhaps, of private management of the carriers. It helps. 
none for an advocate of the railroads to try at this date: 
to endeavor to pass the responsibility for the coal situa- 
tion to the coa! operators. Better recognize the problem 
as it stands today and join in the constructive move— 
ment fostered both by railroad executives and coal men. 
to work the way out with credit to all. : 
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GIGANTIC MATERIAL-HANDLING MACHINERY 
A striking view of the huge crane and belt conveyor system that is being used in the yards of the Byproducts Coke 


Corporation at South Chicago, an industrial suburb of Chicago. 
them. The buckets pick up coal and put it on belt conveyors which carry it to the factory. 


The cranes move on railroad emo toa for 
ne 


of the big belt conveyors is at the right. 


Is the Coal Shortage Real or Imaginary ¢ 


Stocks Are the Lowest in Five Years—Present Rate of Production Is 
Barely Sufficient for Consumption and Exports—Inequalities in Produc- 
tion and Distribution Make Necessary An Output of 11,500,000 Tons 
Per Week If a Serious Condition This Winter Is To Be Forestalled 


By®=G. E; 


URING June and July of this year the produc- 

tion of bituminous coal after exports had been 

deducted was but little more than sufficient to 
provide for the actual summer rate of home consump- 
tion. For the preceding April and May, after total 
exports had been subtracted, the production lacked be- 
tween 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 net tons of meet- 
ing our national needs, 
and stocks were cut into 
by that amount. Stocks 
of bituminous coal in the 
hands of consumers, in- 
cluding the railroads, are 
now and have been since 
last November the lowest 
of any period, summer or 
winter, in the last four years, back of which no record 
is available. Measured in terms of days’ or weeks’ con- 
sumption there is now but 85 per cent as much coal in 
storage as in the period from October, 1916, to April, 
1918; while, measured in actual tons, only 81 per cent 
as much coal is on hand. Taking into consideration 
consumers the country over, there was on Aug. 1 but a 
trifle over two weeks’ coal in storage, while in the 
eighteen months beginning with October, 1916, two and 
one-half weeks’ supply was available for consumers. 


soft coal. 


This article deals only with bituminous or 
Retail dealers and consumers of 


Pennsylvania anthracite or hard coal should 
not read into these statements a parallel to 
the situation with respect to that kind of fuel. 
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From the autumn of 1916 until the early summer of 
1918, when output permanently overtook consumption, 
production less net exports barely inatched consumption 
and this country passed through a period of sustained 
coal shortage, the public demanding more coal! tuian the 
producer, hedged by lack of car service, could supply. 
To put the matter riore 
clearly, while on the aver- 
age during that period 
production was _ sufficient 
for actual needs, the out- 
put was entirely insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the insati- 
able demand. Prices 
soared; the committee on 
coal production was or- 
ganized and failed when 
it staked all on voluntary price fixing. Then the Lever 
Act was-passed and the Fuel Administration came into 
being and fixed maximum prices for coal. Think back 
over those eventful months—of the tremendous public 
uproar on the subject of coal, of the shutting down of in- 
dustry for which lack of coal production was blamed, 
though in justice to everybody the unusually severe 
weather should be held partly responsible. Recall also 
the efforts that were necessary to keep hospitals and 
homes warm and public utilities in operation, and bring 
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to mind again the Government control and regulation by 
which efforts were made to remedy the nation’s fuel 
needs. No one cares to contemplate another such trying 
time, but in all essentials the country is now facing the 
definite possibility of a repetition of the same condi- 
tions, the same troubles and trials that faced us, all 
unknowingly, in the autumn of 1916. 

In brief, the basic facts are that stocks of bituminous 
coal are below the safety level and consumers know it. 
Production, though gaining, is at too low a rate to as- 
sure us of reaching a safe level of reserves before 
winter, and there is therefore an actual present short- 
age of coal. There are but two possible avenues of re- 
lief, and as in 1918, when the same problem was glo- 
riously solved, resort must be had to both in increasing 
degree. The first and most important is increased pro- 
duction, the second is proper distribution. Unless the 
anxiety as well as the actual needs of consumers of all 
classes are assuaged before Dec. 1, and possibly sooner, 
the sword of Damocles will fall on the coal industry. 


CONSUMER DISPLAYS VARIATION OF INTEREST 


When the normal coal consumer thinks he has enough 
coal for his needs, he has no interest in the subject and 
when he thinks he has not enough his interest is keen, 
for coal is absolutely necessary. And when the coal 
consumer concludes that he needs more coal and he 
experiences increasing difficulty in obtaining supplies, he 
is quite likely to be stampeded. The individual con- 
sumer may not know how many tons of coal there are 
above ground in the whole country or how fast coal is 
being produced, but he does know about his own supply 
and needs, even if, he does not always act intelligently 
on the information. Individually and in the aggregate 
coal consumers are slow to change their minds. When 
they stop buying, because they think they have sufficient 
supplies, they stay out of the market too long, and when 
they get started they are hard to stop. 

Consumers are actively seeking coal this summer, 
and if past performance is any guide, consumers will 
stay in the market for more than actual daily consump- 
tion until stocks are again at a high level. Once stam- 
peded the consumer will not cease his search for coal 
until his storage pile is above the normal. In the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1918 the assurance of supply 
afforded by fixed prices and the absolute and effective 
control of distribution did not check the consumer’s 
anxiety and eagerness for coal. Little wonder that to- 
day with prices on free coal the highest on record and 
with none but the most general control over distribution, 
the buyer is anxious. Proper distribution will prevent 
distress this winter, but augmented production is neces- 
sary to lower prices. 

I do not believe that the market will fall to reasonable 
levels this winter unless stocks of bituminous coal mount 
to 40,000,000 tons by Dec. 1, a gain of 18,000,000 tons 
over Aug. 1. Consumption is estimated at 41,000,000 
tons per month, and exports for June and July averaged 
about 3,500,000 net tons per month. Thus if we con- 
sider the four months, August to November inclusive, 
as representing the possible period of preparation for 
the rigors of winter, we must have in the seventeen 
weeks beginning with Aug. 1 an average production 
of 11,500,000 net tons to meet requirements for con- 
sumption no greater than those of today, we must 
export no more than we are exporting today and we 
must provide a surplus of 18,000,000 tons so as to raise 
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the reserves from enough to satisfy for about two 
weeks to an amount that will fill our needs for nearly 
twice that length of time. 

Can it be done? Yes. Furthermore it begins to look 
as if it were started on the way. Production of 46,000,- 
000 tons was reached and exceeded during one month 
in 1916—January—for eight months out of the twelve 
in 1917, for eight months in 1918, for two months in 
1919 and in January and March of the present year. 
This rate of output is not likely to be reached and main- 
tained without continuance throughout the autumn of 
the open-top car priority order. Any rate of production 
that does not provide for current consumption, a prac- 
tical doubling of stocks by Dec. 1, as well as for what- 
ever exporting of coal may be permitted, will leave the 
country to suffer from a shortage similar to that experi- 
enced in the winters of 1916-17 and 1917-18. 

It may be argued that an average weekly output of 
11,500,000 net tons (10,700,000 tons after exports are | 
subtracted) does not provide for the shortage of 5,000,- 
000 tons in Lake movement and that this quantity should 
be spread over the period, thus raising the estimated ~ 
rate required. However, it must be considered that by 
making allowance in the exports for shipment to Canada 
a part of the Lake shortage is provided and that the bulk 
of the remainder is in the increase in stocks in the hands © 
of consumers, for which allowance has already been 
made in these figures. 


\ 


EQUAL DISTRIBUTION Must BE MAINTAINED 


Even though production is increased in the measure 
indicated as necessary, every effort must be made and 
maintained to correct evils of distribution. Since we 
are now producing coal at a rate sufficient to meet 
actual consumption, it is apparent that one important 
cause of trouble is and will continue to be unequal dis- 
tribution combined with a condition of anxiety brought 
on through lack of abundant stocks. That is, consumers 
knowing that coal is reported short, will each and all 
endeavor to increase their reserves as an assurance 
against some unforeseen contingency. 

If it were possible to have the distribution of coal 
so handled that stocks would be leveled up, each con- 
sumer in New England, for instance, having the same 
proportional share in accordance to his requirements, 
with the whole territory having a supply that would 
on an average last several weeks more than that afforded 
some other section of the country nearer to the mines, 
and if furthermore each consumer had assurances that 
he would get each week his proper share of the output, 
then we would be successful in managing with much 
less coal than we otherwise could. But these are ideal 
conditions that cannot be realized. Some steps in this 
direction are necessary, however, if trouble is to be 
avoided in the period running from the present date 
to that at which it is hoped that stocks will be so large 
that consumers will forsake the market and the news- 
papers forget coal. 

In a large way the National Coal Association, the 
railroad officials and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have solved the major problems in distribution— 
New England and the Northwest. By allowing as- 
signed cars the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken care of the largest consumer—the railroads—and 
also of many smaller and essential users—the public 
utilities and institutions. That seems to be about as 
far as that body can proceed with distribution, but it is 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATION OF AVAILABLE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JAN. 1, 1916, TO AUG. 1, 1920 


r) 

The data from which this diagram has 
been constructed are taken from official re- 
ports of the U. S. Geological Survey. The 
line of production less export is the monthly 
record of production of bituminous coal 
from whic as een subtracted ex- 
port less import. The result is produc- 
tion available for consumption or storgae 
within the United States. Crossing the 
diagram in a somewhat irregular manner 
is a heavy line representing consumption. 


only the starting point for the shippers of coal. 
pers of coal—operators and jobbers—can by exercising 
self-restraint and judgment in their daily distribution 
of coal, do more than by any cther means to avert the 


falling of the house on their heads. 


It will be noted that consumption in- 
creased nearly 10 per cent a e end of 
1916 over the rate in the arly part of 
that year, and that this rate of consump- 
tion was maintained until shortly before 
the armistice, when a sharp upward trend, 
culminating at the date of the armistice, 
took place. Immediately after the armis- 
tice consumption decreased, reaching its 
lowest level in several years in the months 
that followed. Its trend is now believed 


Ship- 


If each coal man 


to be slightly upward. The small depres- 
sion in the curve of consumption in the 
middle of the winter of 1917-1918 was due 
to the severe weather in those months and 
the extreme shortage of coal due to the 
inability of the railroads to make deliveries, 
although the coal was produced and on the 
railroads en route to the consumer. The 
fuelless days decreed by Dr. Garfield in 
January, 1918, are reflected in this de- 
crease in consumption. 


will distribute his coal where, in accordance with his 
good judgment as a coal distributor, that coal is needed 
the most; if he will sell his coal more freely to consum- 
ers who have little than to those who in proportion have 
much, and if he will not be governed in this distribu- 
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tion by prices, then will we have less complaint of the 
coal industry as profiteers and less cause for complaint 
of coal shortage. I know that many large and small 
companies with an interest in the future and a business 
to maintain are doing this now and doing it well. But 
many are not. 


SMALL OPERATOR SELLS TO HIGHEST BIDDER 


In some instances the entire output has been sold to 
a jobber, and in this case the duty is the jobber’s and 
not that of the producer. In many other instances the 
smaller operators have no contracts and are selling to 
the highest bidder, who is usually represented by a 
jobber or jobbers. Such cases are almost hopeless, for 
the producer has no interest in the future of the indus- 
try, being interested only in price. If the jobber does 
not offer the highest price he does not get the coal, 
no matter how needful his customer. Complete elimi- 
nation of wagon mines would only partly remedy this 
evil, for there are many small tipple operations whose 
selling policy is jeopardizing the welfare of the industry. 

The dangers in the present situation—dangers both 
to the coal industry and the public—cannot be too often 
or too clearly stated. Stocks are below the safety level, 
production has but begun to approach the rate that will 
supply the current needs, will provide coal for export 
and swell the stock piles to a degree that will give con- 
fidence to the consumer. In the meantime the clamor 
for coal is insistent, spot prices exorbitant and the coun- 
try is experiencing all the symptoms of a coal shortage. 
In the last analysis the fault lies more largely with the 
coal consumer than with any other agency, even as the 
remedy lies with coal and railroad industries, but the 
consumers will not accept the responsibility and will 
not hesitate to foist on the coal producer some form of 
Government control if all other measures fail. In the 
words of Harry Taylor, former president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, the coal producer should con- 
centrate on production and on leveling off the peaks and 
filling in the low spots of supply. I would further urge 
taking the public fully into our confidence, admitting 
the dangers, and creating a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion and conservatism. 


RELIABLE ESTIMATES OF STOCKS Now AVAILABLE 


Four elements enter into the study of the coal situa- 
tion—production, exports (less imports), stocks, and 
consumption. For years we have had accurate informa- 
tion on the first two elements only. Consumption and 
stocks have been matters of speculation and guess work. 
Thanks to the zeal and efforts of Mr. Tryon, of the 
Geological Survey, there has within the last few weeks 
been placed at our disposal reliable estimates of stocks 
of bituminous coal in the United States on a sufficient 
number of dates to enable an intelligent study to be 
made of all the factors, for, having three of the four, 
the fourth can be deduced with reasonable certainty. 

The importance of data on stocks of coal in the hands 
of consumers was clearly recognized by the distribution 
division of the Fuel Administration, and in the summer 
and winter of 1918 the bureau of statistics collected at 
great cost a vast amount of information on this sub- 
ject. Without these figures it would have been impos- 
sible to know whether or not the coal production in 
those trying times was meeting the needs of the coun- 
try. After the war was over an attempt was made to 
continue the study of current stocks, and figures were 
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collected for the first quarter of 1919, but lack of appro- 
priation prevented the Geological Survey from continu- 
ing the work, although Senator Frelinghuysen gave his 
full support to the project. Recently, through funds 
appropriated for the Bituminous Coal Commission, it 
has been possible to add to the knowledge’ on this sub- 
ject at an extremely vital time. In reducing to a com- 
parable basis all the data on stocks of coal from the 
earliest record of the Fuel Administration (October, 
1916) to June of this year, Mr. Tryon has contributed 
the missing chapter in the story of coal. I am fully 
conversant with the raw statistical material from which 
these figures are drawn and the statistical methods used 
in arriving at the totals, and do not hesitate to accept 
the results as sufficiently within reasonable limits of 
error to be trustworthy guides. 


RELATION OF OUTPUT TO CONSUMPTION SHOWN 


The diagram accompanying this paper tells the story 
better than words. Month by month from the begin- 
ning of 1916 to the end of July, 1920, the relation of 
available production (actual tons produced plus imports 
less exports) to consumption is shown and the curve of 
stocks in its upward and downward movements is 
traced. Although data on stocks are available for but 
nine dates from Oct. 1, 1916, to June 1, 1920, it has 
been possible to interpolate figures for each month and 
extend the curve back to January, 1916. The line of 
monthly consumption is determined from the averages 
in the periods between the dates for which stock fig- 
ures are available. Thus, by adding to the number of 
tons of coal on hand at the beginning of a period the 
production plus imports less exports during that period 
and subtracting from that total the stocks at the end of 
the period, consumption in the interval is determined. 
Dividing this figure by the number of months in the 
period gives the average monthly consumption. The 
eight points thus determined between the nine dates 
for which figures of storage are available were con- 
nected, due aiiowance being made for local variations. 
The average daily production of pig iron published by 
the Iron Age was used as indicating the trend of con- 
sumption of coal. 

The first point to be noticed is that the rate of pro- 
duction is not an indication of the rate of consumption. 
Comparatively, the rate of consumption is regular, while 
the rate of production and the amount of stocked coal 
are quite variable. The intense activities of war in 1917 
and 1918 raised the rate of consumption only 10 per 
cent over that in the early part of 1916 and the rate now 
is approximately that of the period immediately before © 
the United States entered the war. Compared with a . 
maximum variation of 15 per cent in consumption in 
the period covered by this diagram, production had a 
maximum change (éxcluding that during the coal min- 


ers’ strike) of over 40 per cent from September, 1918, 


to March, 1919, and stocks a maximum change of more 
than 200 per cent. 


CONDITIONS CLEARLY EXPLAINED BY EVENTS 


The picture of the coal business of the country in the 
last five and one-half years is plainly revealed in the 
diagram. ‘The situations that have developed in that 
time carry their own explanations. Beginning with 
the first quarter of 1916 it is noted that in anticipation 
of the usual cessation in mining in the Central Competi- — 
tive field in the even years while a new wage contract 


/ 
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is being negotiated consumers increased their surplus 
by 12,000,000 tons. The expected closing of the mines 
did not take place and the output in April of that year 
was almost equal to the normal production for that 
month. Consumers, however, were so well stocked up 
that they went out of the market and burned storage 
coal, all unmindful of the increase in consumption that 
was already taking place as a result of the quickening 
industry that followed the heavy buying of war ma- 
terials by the European allies. Consumers did not 
wake up until August, and the demand for coal and the 
sudden increase in prices that date from that month are 
matters of history. This lack of foresight of the man- 
agers of industry in the summer of 1916 was directly 
responsible for the coal shortage of the next year and 
a half, because the storage that was needlessly con- 
sumed that summer while mines were idle for lack of 
orders left the country with depleted reserves that were 
not brought back to a proper level until late in 1918. 

Stocks were down to 27,000,000 tons by the end of 
September, 1916, before the rate of production overtook 
that of consumption and a state of equilibrium was 
reached. In the eighteen months beginning with Octo- 
ber, or until April, 1918, production was no more than 
sufficient to meet actual needs and reserves were not 
increased. This was a period of coal shortage, never- 
theless, and the conclusion cannot be escaped that the 
reason was not lack of sufficient production month by 
month to run the country, but paucity of reserves. 
Wihout question an average supply in the hands of con- 
sumers sufficient for but two and one-half weeks spells 
coal shortage when the consumer finds it out. 


ARMISTICE MARKED HIGH POINT IN STOCKS 


From the first of April, 1918, to the day of the armis- 
tice production gained on consumption and reserves 
were steadily increased. It will be recalled, however, 
that it was not until October of that year, after total 
stocks had considerably more than doubled over those 
held in April, that there was any let-up in the demand 
for coal, and that a slackness of trade developed and 
that lack of market was observable only in the Middle 
West. The Fuel Administration, the railroads and coal 
industry, having set out to give the country all the soft 
coal it desired, builded better than they knew, for on 
the day of the armistice stocks had reached the unprece- 
dented figure of 63,000,000 tons. 

This country is in its present predicament regarding 
coal because of three strikes that followed one after the 
other when hostilities abroad had ceased. The first of 
these strikes, the greatest of them all, and I believe 
- the most: momentous that ever affected the coal industry, 
was that of the coal consumers. From the day of the 
armistice until awakened by the “Buy-Coal” campaign 
of the National Coal Association in June of 1919, a 
total of 41,000,000 tons, or more than 5,000,000 tons a 
month, was taken from storage. The consumer refused 
to buy, and the drop in reserves in extent and precipi- 
tateness is without parallel in our history. It is not too 
much to say that had this consumers’ strike been set- 
tled three months sooner than it was—had the decrease 
in reserves ceased in April rather than in July—there 
would have been no strike of the bituminous coal min- 
ers last November. The chief cause contributing to 
the unrest among mine labor in the summer of 1919 was 
lack of work. The mines were idle a great part of the 
time for lack of orders. Plenty of railroad cars were 
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on the tracks, empty, waiting for loads of coal, but 
industry did not want the coal. The miners’ claim for 
a 5-day week was based on the theory that they could 
in that time produce all the coal required. It mattered 
not that the theory was unsound because coal was being 
burned at a rate 14 per cent greater than it was being 
produced, a condition that could not endure for long. 


CERTAINTY OF STRIKE AN IMPETUS TO STORE 


The nation’s stock pile began to grow in July and 
August of last year but the real impetus to store did 
not come until the possibility and then the certainty of 
a huge strike of coal miners was discerned. Thanks to 
the co-operation of every one—the coal miners included 
and the Railroad Administration in particular—produc- 
tion was increased in the two months before the strike 
to such an extent that reserves were again elevated to a 
safe level. These stocks carried the country through 
the strike, not without many discomforts, however, but 
left us on New Year’s Day of this year with less coal 
on hand than ever before—namely, about 17,000,000 
tons. Thus the second of the three strikes, that of the 
coal miners, served to put the country still further in a 
precarious condition regarding coal. 

We would have been all right even then had it not 
been for the third successive strike, that of the switch- 
men, last April and succeeding months. Stocks of coal 
made a satisfactory gain in the first quarter of this 
year, for production in January and again in March 
was at a high level, and total reserves approached the 
30,000,000-ton mark. The damage to reserves caused 
by the switchmen’s strike was small compared to that 
of the two preceding strikes, but a drop in the second 
quarter of the year, though not great, when there should 
have been a gain, has brought the country into a condi- 
tion of coal shortage. To raise the nation’s coal reserve 
from 22,000,000 tons to 40,000,000 tons in four months 
is not impossible. The same increase was effected last 
year in the same period of time and much more was 
done during the war. 

Some are sure to ask why, if we are exporting 3,500,- 
000 tons of coal a month, should we not keep that coal at 
home and thereby make a further gain of 14,000,000 
tons in the four months. I will say nothing more here 
than that it cannot be done in that way. A fraction of 
the amount might thus be saved, but only a fraction. 


CONSUMER BLAMED FOR LOW RESERVES 


I believe it has been made clear that the consumer, 
through lack of foresight and refusal to buy coal when 
he had what probably appeared to him to be an inex- 
haustible supply, was directly responsible for bringing 
the country to a condition of such low reserves in the 
autumn of 1916 and again in 1919. This statement of 
the situation would not be complete without adding that 
our ability to recover has been and is absolutely de- 
pendent on the ability of the railroads to move the coal 
from the mines to the consumers. In the autumn of 
1916, when the laggard consumer did wake up, he found 
that car shortage prevented acquisition of supplies at 
the desired rate. This condition obtained throughout 
1917 and well into 1918. Again this spring, after get- 
ting away with a good start, the railroads, crippled by 
the outlaw strike, failed to meet the demand for trans- 
portation of coal, and the figures of car shortage are 
the greatest on record. This is not stated as a criticism 
of the railroads but as an exposition of fact. 











Electrical Engineers Accept 
Federation Invitation 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers held in New 
York Aug. 12, the institute unani- 
mously adopted a resolution accept- 
ing an invitation to become a charter 
member of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies and pledged 
hearty co-operation. 





New York Central-Increases 
Freight Movement 

Despite shortage of equipment and 
labor troubles the New York Central 
lines increased their freight trans- 
portation for the first five months 
of this year 12% per cent over the 
same period last year, according to 
. figures made public by A. H. Smith, 
president of the New York Central 
system. 





Seek Coal in Saskatchewan 

An expedition consisting of the 
principal mines inspector, chief land 
surveyor and a geologist left Prince 
Albert, Sask., Aug. 9, for the Lake 
Laronge country to explore for coal 
deposits and other natural resources. 
The party has been sent out by the 
Saskatchewan Government to make 
a complete survey of the area, in 
which it is asserted that many valu- 
able resources abound. There have 
been repeated stories of valuable 
coal deposits in the lake country. 





Effort for Record Kills Miner 

Tony Bannock, who held a rec- 
ord of having loaded sixteen cars 
with coal in one day, died at Fair 
Point, Ohio, Aug. 11 while attempt- 
ing to break his own record. He 
had loaded six cars in less than two 
hours when death occurred from a 
ruptured heart. Bannock was em- 
ployed at the Troll Coal Co. mines. 





Railroads May File Blanket 
Schedules of New Rates 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Aug 11 granted the railroads 
special permission to file blanket 
schedules to make effective new pas- 
senger, Pullman, excess baggage and 
milk rates recently authorized. 





New Freight Rates to Boost Coal 
Price 75c. to $1.35 a Ton 

That the advance in freight rates 
recently granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will cost the 
consumer at least 75c. extra on a 
ton of coal, the railroads are forced 
to admit, although they continue, 
through press agents, to flood the 
public with statements that the in- 
creased rates should not cause an 
appreciable advance in retail prices. 
“Coal,” says American Railroads, 
the organ of the railroad executives 
of the country, “is one commodity 
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that will be directly and appreciably 
increased to the consumer by the 
rate advance, the amount being 
from: 75c. to $1.85 a ton.” 





Seek Priority for Gas Coal 

The Emergency Committee of the 
American Gas Association has an- 
nounced that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be urged to 
issue priority orders upon shipments 
of coal intended for use in making 
gas. It is the suggestion that these 
shipments have priority over every- 
thing but food. Another suggestion 
is that foreign coal shipments from 
Atlantic tidewater points be re- 
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stricted until winter bins of New 
England are partly filled. Henry G. 
Bradlee, president of Stone & Web- 
ster, points to a gas shortage in the 
coming winter unless some _ such 
steps are taken. 





Navy Discontinues Comman- 


deering of Oil and Gasoline 

The Navy Department has ar- 
ranged contracts for approximately 
90 per cent of its West coast fuel 
oil requirements and its complete 
supply of gasoline, thereby enabling 
it in most cases to discontinue the 
practice of commandeering these 
supplies. 





New York Utilities Still Far 

Behind Normal Coal Surplus 

A report received by Acting Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner Barrett 
showed that on Aug, 18 the various 
public utilities in New York City, 
had a total of 273,818 tons of coal, 
an increase of 14,000 tons over the 
preceding week. Mr. Barrett said 
that the companies were more than 
100,000 tons behind their normal 
coal supplies and that he regarded 
inability to increase the surplus 
more rapidly as indicating a serious 
shortage in the autumn. He said 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be asked to extend the 
city’s priority order until the utility 
coal stocks were great enough to 
tide them over any possible delay in 
deliveries. 


Steel Demand Less Active, but 
Shipment Improves 

In its weekly summary of the iron 
market as of Aug. 18 the Iron Age 
says in part: “The steel market is 
less active. There have been further 
cancellations of steel by automobile 
makers, but the effect has been 
greater on sentiment than on steel- 
mill operations. The shipments of 
steel from mills is better on the 
whole and the situation is expected 
to work easier, notwithstanding that 
Pittsburgh reports of improvement 
are qualified. Production results are 
more satisfactory, most Chicago dis- 
trict plants having gone back to the 
schedule prevailing before the IIli- 
nois-Indiana coal strike. 





Wage Board Asks Pennsylvania 
Miners to Return 

Striking coal miners in western 
Pennsylvania are expected to return 
to work after the appeal to them 
from Washington by the Federal 
Anthracite Coal Commission to re- 
sume work pending settlement of 
their grievances by the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. The 
commission appealed directly to the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. miners. The 
Conciliation Board may report on 
the strike grievances this week. 





New York Central May Issue 
New Securities 

Application has been made by the 
New York Central Railroad Co. to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington for permission 
to issue new securities amounting to 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 
These securities, should the appli- 
cation be granted, would be sold to 
refund the forthcoming maturities of 
the company, $15,000,000 of which 
falls due on Sept. 15 and the re- 
mainder at later dates in this year. 





I. C. C. Recommends Loan of 
200 Milllions to Roads 


Distribution of almost $200,000,- 
000 to the railroads of the country 
was recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Aug. 17 in 
the final report of the Association of 
Railway Executives on the applica- 
tions of the various carriers for 
loans from the $300,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund created by the Transporta- 
tion Act. Under the new recommen- 
dations loans for additions and 
betterments would be increased from 
$7,062,053 to $8,317,943; those for 
additional cars and equipment would 
be increased from $35,050,289 to 
$78,349,389, and those for freight 
and switching locomotives from 
$28,868,629 to $29,054,323. A total 


of $52,839,943 was recommended for 
loans for building 15,300 new box 
ears and loans to meet maturing 
obligations would total $28,800,875. 


Calculating 
Save Time and 


Engineers’ Work Should Be Aided Mechanically as 
as the Work of Men in Active Coal Production—When Survey 
Parties’ Perform Their Own Calculations in the Field There 
Is Less Chance for Misinterpretation of Figures in the Office 


mechanical age. lLabor-saving devices have been 

placed on the market recently with such rapidity 
and in so great profusion that many have facetiously 
asked if there will be any room for a laboring man in 
the industries of tomorrow. Usually, however, when 
we think of a labor-saving machine we connect its 
operation with the husbanding of brawn and muscle; 
but as labor may be of two classes—physical and mental 
—mental labor-saving machines are quite as necessary 
as those of the other type. 
more so, for they find a general use among men in 
executive positions. The time of a man of marked 
ability is more valuable and therefore more carefully 
to be conserved than the time of a less-talented indi- 
vidual. 

The wide or nearly universal adoption of calculating 
machines by offices of all kinds within the last few 
years is significant of the change which is coming. En- 
gineering offices in particular have taken them up 
rapidly. Where long and tedious computations were 
formerly executed via the scratch-pad route we now 
find the calculating machine installed and doing the 
same work. It, however, accomplishes the results with 
a speed and accuracy unattainable by other methods. 
No lightning calculator in human form can hope to 
compete with a calculating mechanism. 

Most engineering computations in themselves are 
more or less mechanical; that is to say, after the cor- 
rect substitutions of figures have been made in long- 
established formulz the actual solving of the resultant 
equation involves nothing more than the most rudi- 
mentary of arithmetical operations, namely, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and an occasional 
use of square and cube root. 

These calculations take the greater part of the time 


I: HAS often been said that we are living in a 






Indeed they may be even . 


Machines 
Insure Accuracy 
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occupied in the solving of any mathematical problem. 
The assembling of the figures involved is a small matter 
and quite readily accomplished, especially where the 
formula is one that repeated use has made familiar. 
In a problem that may require an hour’s work, perhaps 
forty-five minutes will be expended in labor which re- 
quires only the ability and the patience to add, multiply 
and divide with accuracy. 


CALCULATION OF DOUBLE MERIDIAN DISTANCES 


For instance: Suppose it is desired to find the area 
of an irregularly-shaped tract of land that has been 
surveyed by the azimuth method. Usually after the 
field bearings have been reduced to their quadrant values 
and the latitude and departure distances ascertained 
with the aid of Gurden’s traverse tables and duly re- 
corded, we say the remainder of the problem is easy. 
But is it? Rather do we mean that the latter half of 
the problem is mechanical and is easy only in that no 
constructive thought is demanded, as definite and well- 
memorized rules are available forthe calculator. 

These, however, involve much multiplication, some 
addition and subtraction and a small amount of division. 
Inasmuch as the major portion of the problem demands 
nothing but multiplication—that is, as far as actual 
time required for the solution is concerned—it is ap- 
parent that our brains are being burdened with the 
simplest of arithmetical computations. Thus while the 
operation is simple it nevertheless consumes a large 
amount of time and paves the way for the entrance of 
many petty inaccuracies. 

In the accompanying line drawing a double-meridian 
distance problem has been solved by two methods—one 
with the aid of scratch pad, pencil, time and thought, 
and the other by means of a Monroe calculating machine. 
This computing device adds, subtracts, multiplies, di- 
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vides and extracts square and cube root with surprising 
speed and absolute accuracy. The type of engineering 
calculation illustrated is one that is well known to all 
mining engineers, for it is constantly being encountered. 
Note the amount of pencil work required in the one 
case as against the other. 


FIGURES ARE PUT DIRECTLY IN COLUMNS 


No scratch pad is needed in conjunction with the 
machine, as the only figures desired can be immediately 
placed in columns prepared for them. The machine has 
performed the same mathematical work that has been 







Survey Party Ready for the Field 


The size of the Monroe calculator may be 
judged by comparison with the transit on 
the left. A special case is provided for the 
machine so that without injury it may be 
subjected to severe usage in traveling. 


done with paper, pencil and mental effort, and accom- 
plished it not only more rapidly but also more accurately, 
The outstanding feature, however, of the one operation 
as compared with the other is the immense saving in 
time, although the comfortable feeling produced by a 
knowledge that the results are accurate is no small 
consideration. é 

So many and varied are the calculations encountered 
in the engineering field that heretofore every available 
assistance for the attainment of accuracy has been 
sought, including tables, slide-rules and logarithms. In 
particular has the slide-rule had an extensive use, even 
though by its aid only approximate results. can be at- 
tained, while the placing of the decimal point has always 
been a bugbear. It is improbable that the slide-rule 
will be entirely displaced by calculating machines, but 
it will not be used as generously as it has been in the 
past. 


GURDEN’S TABLE A DUBIOUS COMPETITOR 


As regards logarithms, their death knell appears to 
have been sounded. It is so much easier to employ 
the tables of natural functions and multiply directly 
on the machine than to employ tables of logarithms. 
So it is a safe prediction that the time is not far off 
when logarithms will be dispensed with altogether. 
Even with the problem that is illustrated a book of 
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traverse tables is not a dire necessity for conserving 
time. 

As a matter of fact, it is possible to set the natural 
sine or cosine value on the machine and multiply by 
the latitude or departure distance nearly as quickly as 
it is to secure the same figure directly from the many 
pages, columns and tabular lines of the traverse tables, 
on which, be it remembered, it is customary to use both 
a teller and recorder. In this manner also more ac- 
curacy may be attained when dealing with large figures 
where calculations to two places are required. Further- 
more, when the calculation is performed by a novice 


; Drafting Room, Bertha Coal Co. 


Ordinarily one calculating machine will 
serve the needs of the drafting room, but 
when there is an exceptional demand for 
calculations two others, as shown here, are 
- borrowed from the auditing department, 
and the need of the moment is thus met. | 


there is not so great a possibility of an error being 
introduced as there is with traverse tables. 

There is no engineering calculation involving addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division, square or cube 
root that cannot be performed on a suitable calculator. 
This range, of course, covers a multitude of long and 
tedious computations that are the béte noir of an engi- 


neer’s life and lower his output considerably. It is 
difficult to imagine an engineering office in this country 
operating without such a machine, regardless of the 
amount of work that it may be required to perform. 


WELL-SUITED TO COMPUTATIONS OF ELEVATION 


Another series of computations to which the machine 
is well adapted is the rapid calculation of levels. Start- 
ing out with the original benchmark, backsights may be 
added and foresights subtracted so quickly that the 
carrying of elevations becomes the simplest and most 
accurate of operations. If several rod-readings are 
to be taken from a single setting of the level the calcu- 
lation is quite simple, as the height of the instrument 
plus the elevation is set upon the calculator, after which 
the various rod-readings may be subtracted for the de- 
sired elevations. One turn of the crank on the calculator 
subtracts the foresight, while a turn in the opposite 
direction adds it back in and gives the original elevation 
of the level. 
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Thus it is not necessary to reset the.figure after each 
calculation. This sort of computation involves a series 
of additions and subtractions and is remarkably easy to 
perform. By the old plan, when a level has been run 
between two bench marks, the levelman sets himself 
down on a log or the bole of a tree and laboriously adds 
the backsights and foresights and takes the difference 
between the totals, only to find that they do not agree 
with the difference in elevation as he has figured it. A 
mistake ‘has been made somewhere and only by much 
work it is found out and, with much erasure and recal- 
culation, corrected. 

On the other hand, if a calculator has been used the 
levelman knows that his work is correct and that it is 
a waste of time to total the backsight and foresight 
columns. In fact, it probably will be the custom where 
it is possible to have a calculator at hand to omit their 
use altogether and to enter only the results in the note- 


The Survey of an 
Irregular Tract 









This furnishes a ready com- 
parison of the. machine and | 
hand methods of calculation. 
The upper figure shows the 
tract of land and the tabu- 
lated machine calculations; 
the lower shows the same 
tabulation and the laborious 
computations by which the 
results are obtained. 
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book. Other figures are useless and cannot be checked. 

The calculating machine is a time saver in more ways 
than one. Survey parties working out of the main 
office of the United States Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, 
W. Va., are equipped with these devices before they 
take the field. This concern realizes that much time 
is lost in the engineering office in working up survey 
notes before plotting. Especially is this true in the 
making of maps. 

Outside of the loss in time involved there is always 
the possibility that some small error may have crept 
into the notes of which the draftsman, unfamiliar with 
the ground, might not take cognizance but which the 
man who had been in the field would instantly recognize. 
A man who makes an excellent chief of a survey party 
often is a poor draftsman, and it becomes impossible to 
obtain a nicely-drawn map when he is permitted to plot 
his own notes, even though the most accurate results 
are attained by this method. Besides, there is so much 
field work to be done by a large company that it would 
be inadvisable to hold the members of a survey party 
in the main office part of the time. 





NEATNESS IS OFTEN AN INDEX OF EFFICIENCY 
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CALCULATOR MOUNTED ON PLANE TABLE 


If the engineers do not intend to do any plane-table surveying 
the table may be used as a stand for the machine, thus providing 
a portable outfit. 

When a party intends to absent itself for any con- 
siderable length of time on topographical work, a calcu- 
lating machine is just as important a piece of equip- 
ment as any with which the party is supplied. No at- 
tempt is made to take the machine into the field during 
the day. It is left at the camp and is available at night 
or on rainy days and foggy mornings for the ready 
working up of the notes obtained during daylight and 
surveying hours. An old plane table may be used as a 
stand, thereby making a portable outfit. 

While the machine is not particularly adapted to plane 
table surveying, it is well suited to stadia methods. For 
. the reduction of stadia shots to horizontal distances and 
the calculation of elevations greater economy may be 
attained and with greater speed than is possible through 
the use of the regular stadia reduction charts or slide- 
rules. In ordinary traversing the co-ordinates of the 
different stations in the field may be determined. Thus 
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it becomes possible to send the notebooks to the main 
office by mail, fully worked up. The draftsman can then 
go ahead on the making of the map without loss of time. 
This unquestionably is a more advantageous method 
than the one commonly followed and in practice ‘today. 

At the main offices of the Bertha Coal Co. in Pitts- 
burgh five Monroe calculators are in use. Four of these 
are in the auditing department, while the fifth is kept 
in the drafting room. The one machine in the engineer- 
ing office usually suffices adequately to handle the various 
calculations that arise from day to day. However, when 
there is a sudden influx of notebooks from the field, one 
or two machines from the adjoining department are 
borrowed for the emergency. 

By reason of the diversity of the work that can be 
accomplished with such a calculator the demand for it 
around coal-company offices is perhaps greater in the 
auditing than in the engineering department. Here 
the machine is not called on to handle such complex cal- 
culations and the work is more nearly of a routine 
nature. The saving in time is therefore perhaps even 
greater. 

Calculating machines were designed primarily for the 
rapid and accurate juggling of figures for the auditor 
and cost accountant and these men were among the 
first to realize the immense saving of time resulting 
from their use. Engineers now appreciate the machines 
quite as fully, as is evidenced by the growing number 
of offices equipped with them. Engineering-office 
efficiency has attained a new meaning, as has also the 
conduct, of survey parties in the field. A closer co- 
operation now exists between office and field than was 
possible heretofore. 

The illustration which forms part of the title head of 
this article was taken in the office of Howard N. Eaven- 
son, consulting mining engineer, of Pittsburgh. 


Twenty Years of Experience Have Made 
Mine Locomotives Reliable and Efficient 


In the Last Two Decades Many Have Been the Improvements in 
the Mechanism of the Electric Locomotive—Indications Are That 
This March of Betterment Is Not to Stop in the Near Future 


By M. S. BEDDOW 


Scranton, Pa. 


interesting changes in the electric locomotive, 
for there were, of course, weak spots in the 
mechanism which actual use could not do otherwise than 
reveal and mechanical genius could not fail to rectify. 
Some changes that appeared radical at the time they 
were made do not seem so in the light of after events. 
In retrospect we see that they were natural occurrences 
forced on the designers and builders. by the severe 
service imposed. 
To some these improvements have seemed not only 
few and far between but of a minor character, for the 
external appearance of the machine is practically the 
same as it was twenty years ago. The major changes 


‘ SCORE of years has wrought many important and 


have been in operating parts, which are not easily. 


observable. Only one who has kept in touch with these 


various innovations as they were introduced can know 
with certainty what they have meant in the hauling of 
coal. As each obstacle arose it was met and mastered 
by the designers. As soon as,the redesign was com- 
pleted the mine electrician would start a careful scrutiny 
with a view to familiarizing himself with the changes so 
that he would be able to locate trouble promptly, should 
the locomotive at any time appear to be functioning 
badly. 


EARLY LOCOMOTIVES Too LIGHTLY MOTORED 


It will be the purpose of this article to enumerate 
and describe the various changes in this important coal- 
mine machine and the reasons for their introduc- 
tion. Not many years ago mine locomotives were sadly 
under-motored and consequently overloaded. The sur- 
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prising part of the whole affair was not the under- 
motoring but the fact that any considerable time should 
have elapsed before motors of sufficient horsepower were 
installed. This came at last, however, although the 
change came slowly. 

With the motor problem successfully solved it was 
naturally supposed that the efficiency of the locomotive 
would increase, and this belief was not without solid 
foundation. Modern mining, however, necessitated 
increased output, and this cannot be secured except by 
getting the maximum efficiency out of the equipment. 
Continuous severe operation will ultimately reveal the 
weak spots in any mechanism and of course point the 
way for improvement. An electrical breakdown is 
gratifying only because it shows a way whereby to 
prevent a recurrence of the trouble. 


FouR-BRUSH HOLDER GAVE MUCH TROUBLE 


Probably the one detail about the old locomotive that 
had the unanimous disapproval of mine electricians was 
the four-brush holder motor. Many of these are still 
in service, but fortunately on machines of sufficient 
horsepower to do the work imposed upon them. Narrow- 
gage machines were so limited in width and their 
armatures were provided with commutators of such 
slight stock that four brush holders were necessary to 
prevent sparking under heavy loads. 

In order to examine the two bottom holders it was 
necessary to move around the yoke that carried them. 
Because the brush holders grounded and frequently 
flashed over to the iron, hardened beads were burned on 
these yokes. This of course interfered with their easy 
rotation when an examination was attempted. 

This gave so much trouble that fewer inspections were 
made than occasion demanded, and electrical trouble was 
the natural result. Complaints from this source were 
so frequent and persistent that later-type locomotives 
were fitted with sufficiently liberal commutators to allow 
of the installation of two top brush holders. These were 
_ in plain view, where they could be readily watched by 
motorman and electrician, 


CONTROLLER IS THE HEART OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


There is an old saying among mine electricians that 
the controller is the heart of the locomotive. There 
is much truth in this statement. It is here that the 
power is distributed to the motors when operating either 
in parallel or series. Any trouble here means that the 
operation of the locomotive itself is affected. The 
inside of the controller is made up of parts intricate yet 
essential to the proper operation of the motors. It was 
therefore not surprising that this particular unit would 
not endure the severe stresses to which it was subjected. 
This was true at least on locomotives weighing ten to 
thirteen tons or’ more. 

The turns of the blowout coils were not built with 
sufficient cross-section, and when the controllers were 
installed on the heavier locomotives, short circuits and 
grounding were the result. Also because there were too 
few turns in the coil it was discovered eventually that 
the magnetic flux set up was insufficient to smother the 
heavy: arc which resulted from the great amount of 
power which the heavier machines consumed. 

Thus the demand for'a more rugged type of con- 
troller soon became so insistent that a change was made. 
The general arrangement of the improved controller 
was the same as that of the old with the exception of 
a few small details. The alterations that went farthest 
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toward making them stand up in service were simply 
heavier contacts and heavier finger bases. 

Next in order after the controller naturally came the 
resistance. Only those who have had experience with 
what was known as the pressed-ribbon type can appre- 
ciate the advantages of the cast-grid variety now used. 
The pressed-ribbon resistance was an inclosed affair with 
no means for heat radiation. As probably a half dozen 
different kinds of panels went to make up one set, there 
was strong liability that a panel having a wrong resist- 
ance would be installed. This occurred time and again, 
and resulted in quickly burning out the resistance. 

The cast grid with its uniform resistance in each 
panel has only to be connected in series or parallel to 
give the proper starting voltage to the motor. As these 
grids are open, excellent means is afforded for the 
radiation of heat. The present method of holding the 
panels in place is much superior to the old. Hardened 
bricks with end indentations (slots) were used to hold 
the pressed ribbon firm. When these bricks broke, as 
they often did, a half mile of ribbon might be strewn 
along the mine road. Sometimes the whole of the resist- 
ance would be lost in this way before the mishap was 
discovered. 

The ribbon could not be reclaimed and was of course 
a total loss. The cast grid cannot give this trouble, as 
each section is provided with a hole in either end 
through which a mica tube, reinforced by a steel rod, is 
passed. When this resistance is assembled it forms a 
compact whole with no possible chance of separation. 
Probably no resistance yet devised will endure hard 
mine service as well as will this one. 


COMMUTATING-POLES SAVE MUCH SPARKING 


When the motor itself is considered one is confronted 
with a number of important improvements tending to 
keep the locomotive in continuous service. The motor, 
of course, is the most delicate as well as the most useful 
part of the entire mechanism. Many mishaps may befall 
it that cannot be repaired even temporarily, and which 
consequently put the locomotive out of commission, 

Only within recent years has the commutating-pole 
motor been perfected to the point where it has become 
of practical value. Even after it had been successfully 
tried out on all kinds of direct-current motors some 
hesitation was felt about embodying it in the mine loco- 
motive. Today, only a few years after its intrduction, 
electrical men around coal mines are unanimous in 
declaring that the commutating pole was an improve- 
ment which the locomotive greatly needed. 


MoToR-DRIVEN VERSUS CHAIN-DRIVEN REEL 


Not the least important of locomotive improvements 
was the motor-driven reel. Its predecessor, the chain- 
driven reel, was never satisfactory, as under certain 
circumstances the cable would be pulled under the 
drivers and a large amount of it destroyed. Something 
that would be free from any action of the locomotive 
wheels was desired. A 2-hp. motor having a resistance 
of about twenty-six ohms directly in series with it was 
finally introduced and met with instant favor. This 
motor exerts a pull of about 25 Ib. on the cable and thus 
tends to keep it off the ground. ‘ 

It is obvious that this motor must be extremely 
durable, for it is subjected to the severest kind of 
service. When the locomotive upon which it is installed 
is coming out of a chamber this motor simply drives 
a reel which in turn picks up the cable. If its duties 
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consisted only in driving a cable reel through a set of 
gears there probably would be no need for extra insula- 
tion and the precaution of cutting down the line voltage, 
but there are other demands made on the motor. 


STILL HOLDS WHILE LOCOMOTIVE IS STANDING 


In order to keep a uniform tension of 25 lb. against 
the cable there must be impressed on the motor 
terminals a potential of 119 volts, regardless of whether 
the motor is operating or standing still. When the 
locomotive has reached the inner end of the miner’s 
chamber there is in most cases a delay of several minutes 
during which the power is not thrown off. The stand- 
still torque of the motor is then sufficient to exert the 
necessary pull. Of course if the delay at the chamber 
is indefinite the reel switch is thrown to the off position. 

When power is on, however, no counter electromotive 
force is generated and all that holds the current flow 
within reasonable bounds is the resistance of the circuit. 
It is not difficult to see why the current flow would be 
dangerously high at such times if this motor were con- 
structed in the ordinary manner, 

The first armatures sent out with these reel motors 
were of the ring type and they were not any too efficient 
in consequence. Winding of these armatures also was 
difficult. Before long, however, an armature was made 
with form-wound coils, and this type is in use today. 
The recent addition of ball bearings to the revolving 
parts makes this locomotive still more durable. 


ONE LOCOMOTIVE SERVES TWENTY-FIVE PLACES 


It is a sufficient testimonial to the ruggedness of this 
locomotive to say that in the anthracite region most of 
them are taking care of from twenty to twenty-five 
chambers a day, and that these chambers are entered 
anywhere from three to five times. Most of these 
chambers are 500 to 600 ft. long and in addition are 
quite steep. Naturally, it is the man on the job, who 
comes in daily contact with these little motors, who is in 
the best position to understand and appreciate their 
full value. 

It would be a mistake to bring an article of this kind 
to a close without making some mention of the ball bear- 
ing, as it is being used on the mine locomotive in general. 
I doubt if the true value of this bearing is fully appre- 
ciated. This device is compelled to endure abuse to 
which the old sleeve-type never was subjected, simply 
because it was well known that it would not stand up 
under such treatment. A motorman whose locomotive 
was equipped with the sleeve type of bearing soon 
learned that to run it dry meant that an armature was 
on the poles. He accordingly made provision against 
this occurrence. 


BALL BEARINGS PROTECTED THE WINDINGS 


With the introduction of the ball-bearing armature 
there were new things to learn. One of these was that a 
dry ball bearing did not necessarily mean that the arma- 
ture was rubbing. Some warning, fortunately, such as 
excessive heat, is given, and the trouble is discovered 
before the armature reaches the pole pieces. The bear- 
ing is ruined, of course, but the winding is not de- 
stroyed, as would have been the case if the bearing had 
been of babbitt. 

It is utterly needless for an armature equipped with 
ball bearings to go down onto the poles, and it is a 
careless motorman indeed who will allow the bearing to 
get in such condition as to permit this to happen. 
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Because they require less attention than the babbitt 
bearing is no reason why they should be subjected to 
abuse of any kind. Unfortunately when they do “go 
bad” they cannot be reclaimed. This is, however, merely 
an added reason why they should be kept lubricated at 
all times. 

To one who has made a close study of mine loco- 
motives they seem marvelous in many ways. The work 
they have to do must not be compared to that performed 
by similar equipment on the outside. The roadbed over 
which they operate must of necessity be rough and 
uneven, for conditions are all against perfect ballasting. 
In many cases, especially in the anthracite region, this 
road-bed is laid over ground that is caving, and the track 
is irregular in consequence. 

While the efforts of all concerned are directed toward 
perfect track conditions, attainment even in part seems — 
to be a hopeless-task. Only the improvements noted 
above have kept these machines in service throughout 
a score of years. Of course, the obstacles encountered 
have brought the weaknesses in construction to the sur- 
face and finally paved the way for their proper 
rectification. 


“MOTOR” MORE DEPENDABLE THAN ‘LOKIR” 


- One more thought will not be amiss. As a comparison 
to the work of the electric locomotives let us consider 
the duties performed by the steam “lokie” on the sur- 
face. This work is not so gruelling in nature and has 
the added advantage of being performed on a much 
better roadbed and under the watchful eye of the official 
in charge. Yet it is an undisputed fact that 90 per cent 
of these steam locomotives are taken into a repair shop 
several times a year for a complete overhauling. 

How much of this kind of work is done on electric 
locomotives? Very little. True, they are taken to the 
pits at frequent intervals for the renewal of wheels, 
resistance or controller parts, brakes, etc., but the steam 
locomotives go through a similar process quite as fre- 
quently while in addition they receive the benefit of a 
complete repair-shop overhaul. 

Here’s to the mine locomotive, the most abused and 
yet the most dependable of all coal-mining equipment! 
It will have a future just as surely as it has had a past, 
and all appearances indicate that this future will be 
a bright one. Twenty years from now one will 
undoubtedly be able to look back at many changes that 
have come to pass, and where is the person who will be 
sufficiently foolhardy to assert that the improvements 
made will not be comparable to the ones recounted in 
this article? As in the past, increased difficulties in | 
mining will be the main contributing factor in bring- 
ing these improvements about. 


Hard-Coal Miners Would Naina President 


RGUING that it is time the anthracite field had a 

man in the presidential chair of the international 
United Mine Workers of America, the union leaders of 
the hard-coal region are supporting Thomas Kennedy, of 
Hazleton, as successor to John L. Lewis, of Ohio, when 
that functionary’s time expires. Lewis beat Kennedy 
for vice-president at the last election and replaced Frank 
J. Hayes as president when he became incapacitated. 
In view of the split in the bituminous regions Thomas 
Kennedy’s supporters are quite hopeful of presidential 
honors for their candidate. 
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Great Britain’s Cabinet Seeks Substitute for 
Discredited Nationalization Scheme 


This Plan Does Not Please the Workman, for Under It Prices Must 
Still Be Competitive and Variant, and So Long as Wages are 
Dependent On Unequal Prices They Cannot Be Uniform for 


Which Uniformity the 


Mine 


Workers Have Long Hoped 


By W. W. WALLACE 


York, England 


OAL is a burning topic in Britain. After many 
(@ months the Cabinet (Government) has finally de- 

cided upon its policy and has incorporated it in a 
bill which was brought before Parliament a few days 
ago. In introducing it, the president of the Board of 
Trade stated that the bill would bring about “a state of 
harmony in the coal fields 
such as had not been seen 
before,” and one of the 
coal owners declared that | 
the bill would “strangle 
the coal industry with red 
tape.” The miners’ leader 
pleasantly remarked that 
if the Government 
“wanted chaos in the in- 
dustry” it could go on 
with the bill. Proposals 
which call for such varied 
comment must be worthy 
of notice. 

First, a brief statement 
of the problem. Britain’s 
industrial future depends 
largely upon coal. The 
annual value of the coal 
produced is about £440, 
000,000 ($2,142,800,000 at 
normal rates of ex- 
change). The number of 
men employed in the in- 
dustry is 1,180,000. Almost 100 per cent of the manual 
workers are organized in the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, probably the strongest trade union in the 
world. Working in conjunction with it are the railway- 
men and the transport workers, forming together the 
formidable “Triple Alliance.” 

The first plank in the platform of the miners’ union 
for some years has been that of nationalization. The 
demand was suspended duing the war, but revived 
immediately after the armistice. Faced with the pros- 
pect of a disastrous strike at a critical time, the Govern- 
ment offered to appoint a royal commission to inquire 
into the whole question of wages and hours and the 
future of the industry. This offer was accepted by the 
miners and a commission appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Justice Sankey (one of the ablest High Court 
judges, possessing special knowledge of the industry). 

The commission presented an interim report on wages 
and hours which was adopted by the Government. The 
final report dealt with nationalization. The chairman 
of the commission joined with the miners’ representa- 
tives and the other labor men on the commission in 


across the water. 














In Great Britain the best coal is generally 
extracted with the least effort. 
quence wages vary immensely, seeing that 
all the coal that can be mined is needed and 
a mine which is worked at the expense of 
much labor is not closed down but worked at 
the expense of labor and profit. 
United States the most expensive coal to 
mine is anthracite, which commands a big 
price on the market, while the lower grades 
of coal if not cheap enough to meet compe- 
tition need not be mined. 
wages are reasonably uniform and the call 
for nationalization is neither as loud nor as 
excusable as is that heard demanding it 
As state ownership has 
been a failure in Great Britain only the 
prospective employees of the state want it. 


recommending nationalization. Sir Arthur Duckham, 
one of the independent employers, recommended a 
scheme of unification under which private enterprise 
would be retained but profits would be limited and the 
miners given a share in control including representa- 
tion on the boards of directors. The coal owners on 
Loein part. 0G. OnLy 
refused to consider na- 
tionalization for even one 
moment but declared fur- 
ther that they would 
not agree to give any 
share whatever in the con- 
trol of the industry to 
the miners. That was the 
situation with which the 
Government had to deal. 


In conse- 


In the 


MINISTERS TO FIX WAGES, 
PRICES AND PROFITS 


The policy adopted is 
contained in the Ministry 
of Mines Bill. This bill 
creates a Minister of 
Mines, whose duty it will 
be to effect the most effi- 
cient development of min- 
eral resources and the 
safety and welfare of the 
miners. He is to appoint 
an advisory committee 
representative of all the different interests. For one 
year from Aug. 31, 1920, he is to have power to regulate 
coal exporting and bunkering, and to fix prices for 
bunker coal and for the home trade. When such regu- 
lations are made he is to have power also to fix wages 
and profits. After Aug. 31, 1921, such powers may 
be exercised only if authorized by express resolutions 
of both houses of Parliament. He is given, in addition 
to these more or less temporary powers, the right ‘‘at 
any time” to put into force any recommendations sub- 
mitted to him by a district committee, an area board, 
or the National Board, which bodies may now be 
described. 


Consequently 





PIT COMMITTEE OF OPERATORS AND MINERS 


The Minister is to make regulations setting up differ- 
ent representative bodies. First of all, every coal mine 
is to have a “pit committee.” This is to consist on one 
side of owners and management and on the other of an 
equal number of miners’ representatives selected by 
and from themselves. Its functions are to discuss and 
make recommendations with regard to (a) safety, health 
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and welfare; (b) the maintenance and increase of 
output ; (c) certain reports from Government in- 
spectors: (d) disputes arising in the mine in question, 
including disputes as to wages, and (e) any other ques- 
tions prescribed by the regulations. 

District committees. are similar joint bodies repre- 
senting a specified district. How they are to be 
elected and whether or not election is limited to mem- 
bers of pit committees is not stated. They are twenty- 
four in number and their functions are to consider simi- 
lar questions in so far as they affect the district. They 
are also to consider questions referred to. them by a pit 
committee, an area board, the National Board or the 
Minister of Mines. 

Six area boards also are created, three for England 
and one each for Scotland, Ireland and Wales. The 
representatives of the owners and management are to 
be nominated by the representatives of owners and man- 
agement on the various district boards and similarly in 
the case of the miners’ representatives. Their functions 
are to deal with questions affecting the whole area. In 
particular they are to formulate at such intervals and 
on such principles as may be prescribed by the National 
Board schemes for “adjusting remuneration of the work- 
ers within the area, having regard to the profits of the 
industry within the area,” such schemes being submitted 
to the National Board and the Minister for their ap- 
proval. 


NATIONAL BOARD SURVEYS WORK OF OTHERS 


The National Board is a similar body representative 
of the whole Kingdom. Its business is to consider ques- 
tions affecting the industry as a whole and in particular 
those referred to it by area boards or the Minister. It 
also is to deal with workers’ remuneration, as mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. 

This being the scheme, what does it amount to? It 
recognizes that the day of absolutely free private enter- 
prise in coal mining in Great Britain is done. Jt grants 
the right of the consumer to an interest in the conduct 
of the industry, through the Minister and through rep- 
resentatives on the Advisory Committee. It admits the 
right of the producer to some share in control. But the 
miners say, and probably they are right, that the heart 
of the bill is to be found in the provisions that their 
remuneration is to be based on the profits of the areas. 

For forty years the miners have been fighting for the 

principle of a uniform, standard wage throughout the 
Kingdom. It is a generally recognized principle that no 
arge organization can keep together without unity of 
aim. That applies with specia] force to trade unions. 
The coal fields of Britain vary greatly in productivity 
as well as efficiency. Wages have varied accordingly. 
Miners in South Wales have been better paid than their 
fellow workers, say, in Somerset; miners in Northum- 
berland than those in Scotland, and similarly all over the 
country. So long as this continued, solidarity of action 
was obviously difficult and the policy of the Miners’ 
Federation was to alter it. 

Since the outbreak of the war and particularly sinee 
the armistice the miners have been demanding and re- 
ceiving flat-rate increases in wages over the whole coun- 
try instead of percentages, with the result that wages 
have been growing more uniform. This policy has 
been made possible only by reason of the fact that the 
industry has been under Government control and that 
consequently the surplus profits of the more productive 
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areas have been available to make good the losses in the 
less productive areas. It is the clear recognition of this 
fact which has provided a large part of the driving force 
behind the demand for a more advanced form of control 
in the shape of nationalization. 

The Government now refuses to entertain the idea of 
nationalization, and proposes the removal of control in 
twelve months’ time. If this policy is carried through 
one of three thingsmmust happen. Either (1) all wages 
must be reduced to the figure which the least productive 
coal field can afford to pay, (2) the less productive coal 
fields must be closed down, or (3) wages must vary from 
area to area. The last is the alternative provided for in 
the bill: Indeed it would seem to be the only practicable 
alternative to nationalization. 

The miners on their part seem determined to fight the 
proposal and to stand for nationalization. They have 
presented demands (1) for the reduction of the price 
of household coal by 14s. 2d. per long ton ($3.08 per 
short ton, normal exchange), and (2) for a uniform in- 
crease of 2s. (49c., normal exchange) per shift worked. 
If successful this would mean, as I have tried to show, 
that the less productive coal fields would have to depend 
upon the profits of the more productive, 

In other words, private enterprise could not continue. 
Both sides seem equally determined. The miners are 
over a million strong, they are almost “blackleg” proof, 
they are skilfully led, they are producing a vital com- 
modity, and they have the backing of the more impor- 
tant sections of the organized labor of the country. 
On the other hand, the Government’s rallying call will 
be that the whole community is being attacked. If the 
matter comes to a final issue it is difficult to see how 
something approaching civil war can be avoided. That 
is the true significance of the Ministry of Mines bill. 


Coal and Coke Exported by Customs 
Districts During June 

OMESTIC exports of coal and coke from the United 

States by customs districts during June, 1920, 


according to figures issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, are given herewith: 


EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE IN GROSS TONS 











Customs Districts: Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire.............. 19 40 134 . 
WED ie go 05 od cpitidatosel coves hiccseisere «Se 2257. 3,353 30 
IMGRBACHUACULSE ac cmieicte's s cictte fact ee 228" OR nee eee 
Sie Minwmenceges fetal cil discs vO os dae eels 169,871 176,808 "2,494 
TUOGNCS EERE etc sigic.s octet fc antl ce ee 87,349 91, 65.1 eee 
SAU SIGMMNMER RI mya coy wide Ac,5 aie aece LIP 221,556 167,480 20,058 
ONG ray QUnaeei nose WoAtc si. o,3, acti note ee 8,008 5,090 337 
Philadelphiay stew cn pas csccess Ola te ueee 11,760 218,176 440 
INV BELA ea seer yrereiat isp S85) A ni bch, Sofng bs ie ae 602,739 1,479 
Aifibg @hMUE . ovis cpap peetioaln aman camel pa dis 6,423 1,022,603 653 
Oth Camnlatianen. cathe ee vr, Rl ky ee a 115348.5 bene i 

OLDIE Me Meta aiees winters << store tears coor Ncrates neme 8,579" oer 
PUG are ete t oo atulrdie Abieer.-« 23 owas 719 1,309 
IVEOD TG eee Mesto ns Gk ve rvis tele: rare coiie,« asters acento 470.8 ea wert 
WNewiOrloansineds fe 2 item ok ce ob ed okie 703 1,131 63 
Dalle mamrsaa ss ari ha ts on chy Sab aa: Re IS ae 
DAMCATTONION sie ctotne ete ttes e ae Pes 138 1,067 415 
ER ASO see wetais sropiirensys lojehoe oa Fusraxo'd. ajo) oie) os eve 24 3,474 4,079 
SSPE MIOM Olive, cone tea ateieca.ens iene’) ted vee cet 2 3° +h Va 
IAT IZONG MEET Clas Siar ce Ieee: & Cletelaty laseeg ow fp avo 1,983 7,191 
IAM MT AGS CO same iatags slastsiola cle dicbis. «(<a ec 46) gaa Re 353 
Washinton tach teen. cect, tie eel. hes 39 2,436 101 
1D RC Ot a Mere tM. Pdi os, ee ist ks 788 631 310 
Dalnathtand Superior.7.h., suse achie oxen ei 2,019 2,229 100 
MVE CDIg Ar aie erin. Sa A hadv wie vispsloies ysyeise ncaa ge we Sree 132,103 15,083 

LO ee oe eT AOE ate boven tote Bee 3 617,036 2,100 

Lota eEMr Or ee bok bite Ge elon ed 511,951 3,132,253 55,420 

BUNKER COAL 

Customs Districts 
WIATVIENG.... srs pha Viets sursacauaicatotandos hea oats «Bae 110,064 
BNEW, OTIC. = scctcgevt leo rele eseaeticnatspopy fiar acl catercaer me wat eae ee 383'049 
Inuiladelphia ly fiae «settee ob gan wkitde tee Meee tiene 31,484 
UAE oc oh even a tage, sinks has eek etcvac seit Coe 261,252 
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Bead Briquets Made of Oklahoma Coal with 
Crude-Oil Residue as a Binder’ 


Ascertained That Wheeler Crude Oil Should Be Reduced by Distillation to 15 Per Cent of Its 
Original Weight and Pressure of 2,000 lb. Per Square Inch Used—Mix Should 
Be Between 180 and 200 Deg. F. and Moisture 3 to 5 Per Cent 


By J. Ci2DAVIS 
Norman, Okla. 


versity to determine whether certain Oklahoma 
coals—those from the Lehigh and McAlester-Wil- 
burton fields—could be profitably briquetted, using a 
crude-oil residue, and while the process is not new, some 
interesting data were obtained during the procedure. 
The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines some time ago 


[resi were recently conducted at Oklahoma Uni- 


under side. <A plunger, sufficiently long to compress 
the coal, passed down through the opening from the 
upper side. The mold was then filled with the coal 
and binder; the plunger was placed in position and 
the mold put under the compression head of the 100,000- 
Ib. Riehle testing machine resting on the self-adjust- 

ing lower head. Due to 





made extensive researches 
on the subject of briquet- 
ting and _ briquetting 
materials in its plants at 
Norfolk, Va.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Binders of various kinds 
were tried, including both 
inorganic and _ organic 
materials. Among the in- 
organic materials utilized 
at various times were 
clay, lime, magnesia, magnesia cement, plaster of paris, 
portland cement, natural cement, slag cement and water 
glass. 


through the grate. 
did. 








TESTS AT OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 


Some of the organic materials experimented with 
were wood products, such as rosin, pitch and pine tar; 
sugar-factory residues, such as beet pulp, beet-sugar 
molasses, and cane-sugar molasses; starches, tars and 
pitches from coal, such as blast-furnace tar, producer- 
gas tar, coal-tar creosote and various grades of pitches 
from various tars; natural asphaltum and petroleum 
products such as crude oil and crude-oil residue. Any 
one interested in these results may find a complete 
summary of the experiments in Bulletin No. 58 of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

The experiments, made. in the materials testing labo- 
ratory at the University of Oklahoma, were conducted 
by C. T. Griswold, mining engineer for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé R. R., assisted by myself, and it 
*is with his permission that the data given herein are 
made public. After consulting the bulletin to which 
reference has been made it was assumed that a standard 
mixture should be made of 90 per cent moisture and 
a 7 per cent binder. The coal was then ground and 
thoroughly washed to rid it of slate and other impuri- 
ties so far as practicable. 

In order to carry out the tests a hollow cast-iron 
mold was made measuring approximately 4% x 42 x 23 
in., with a central hole of about 1% x 21 in. and with 
rounded ccrners. A base plate was made so as to have 
a projecting rim extending into this opening from the 





*Abstract from a paper entitled ‘‘Some Investigations in 
Briquetting Oklahoma Coal,” presented before the chemists and 
engineers’ meeting at Tulsa, Okla. 


‘ 





’ Briquets did not smoke more than coal from 
which they were made, and burned readily. 
They did not soften, disintegrate or fall 


Washed-coal_ briquets 
did not clinker; those from unwashed coal 
The former had a heat content of 
12,570 B.t.u., while the washed coal from 
which they were made ran 12,200 B.t.u. 





the roughness of the cast- 
ing, trouble was experi- 
enced in getting the bri- 
quets to come free from 
the mold, and it was de- 
cided to have. the entire 
inside of the mold fin- 
ished, together with the 
projecting portion of the 
base plate and the plun- 
ger. The briquets then 
came out freely, perfect 
in shape and of a size to 
give a weight of approximately 24 ounces. A num- 
ber of experiments were then made to determine 
the best pressure to use. Pressures were tried out 
varying from 1,000 to 5,000 lb. per sq. in. The 
former pressure seemed too low to compress the binder 
properly into the coal. At a pressure of about 2,000 
Ib. per sq. in. the materials seemed to unite very satis- 
factorily. An increase to 3,000 lb. per sq. in. did not 
seem to improve the binding qualities materially and 
with pressures above this amount the particles of coal 
were crushed. It was therefore assumed that 2,000 
Ib. per sq. in. would be the proper pressure to use in 
the briquetting work. 


ASPHALT BINDER MELTED AT 160 DEG. F. 


The binder used was a Wheeler crude oil. Tests were 
first made to see to what degree it should be distilled 
in order to produce a satisfactory binder. The oil was 
reduced to 50 per cent of its original volume and con- 
tinued by 10 per cent reductive steps down through 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. A briquet was then 
made with a binder having 15 per cent of the original 
volume, and it was found highly satisfactory. Briquets 
were formed using 5, 6, 7 and 8 per cent of each 
binder. Until the 20-per cent reduction was reached 
all the briquets were soft and could be easily crushed 
in the hand, even after they had been given sufficient 
time to cool completely and thus to become hard. The 
briquet with 10 per cent of binder seemed too hard 
and rather brittle, while briquets made from the 15 
per cent were excellent. 

The distillation test furnished by the oil company 
showed this crude oil to contain an asphalt base of 
36 per cent—10 deg. penetration. The laboratory check 
made at the university showed the following: 
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STEAM DISTILLATION ON BASIS OF DEHYDRATED CRUDE 


Per Cent 


Kerosene ete Aid Sider BOM. ince cc Re OR ee am ores colvus #9 10 02 eludes : 
Gas oil (3453 deg B6!): Povaemer, ease eet tere el Beare si dete Gems ne 1 

100 viscosity (at tO deg) F) hibricating Oil:.f mi. - sae ese oes: 21 
Huel oil (calculated) asker tetera cet aicia cn atlases sie.» cranes ars )e,8)= 43 
Residue 15 





A binder was then made by the Cameron Refining 
Co., at Ardmore, Okla., to meet these specifications, and 
it was found to check with the above distillation 
test. Further tests by the New York penetrometer 
on this binder registered penetration 26 at 25. deg. 
C., 50-g. weights being used for five seconds. The 
melting point as shown by the ball-and-ring method 
is 126 deg. F. These tests led us to make the follow- 
ing final specifications: 

The asphalt binder must have a penetration of 20 
and a melting point of 160 deg. F. Otherwise it will 
not withstand the excessive summer heat of this section. 
It is safe to assume that any other asphalt answering 
these specifications would be equally satisfactory for 
use. It may be necessary in any case to require a 
slightly higher melting point. 


SLACK AND DUST IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 


The coal used in all these tests was ground to pass 
a 10-mesh after studying the action of 4-in. to 60-mesh. 
The 10-mesh did not seem to crush under pressures 
sufficing for the manufacture of a satisfactory briquet. 
The samples used were made from all coals passing a 
14-in. round-hole screen and contained both the slack 
and the finest dust mixed in the proper proportions of 
31 to 9. Analyses of these coals showed the following 
percentages: 








PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF COAL BRIQUETTED 


Average Slack 


Lehigh Lehigh of McAlester 
Unwashed Washed Wilburton 
miceture Be fei fs ey eRe Tibia, Of on Cae 2.30 2.79 2.04 
a LC eA Ce Oe tod epee ae 19.54 12.10 10.93 
Wolatile matters Se Sate hoses 31.20 1.23 35.83 
Bixed carbone cs ck ei) eee 48.04 i hae P? 53.23 
Btw tesa ote velad ¢ aoe Ome tase 10,710 12,200 





Calorimeter tests on the finished briquets showed 
that the unwashed samples contained 10,543 B.t.u. and 
the washed samples 12,570 B.t.u. Washing appears 
to increase the heat content about 20 per cent. 


ROLLING AND DROPPING TESTS SUCCESSFUL 


Temperature and moisture variations were tried 
throughout the tests. The variations in temperature 
lay betweer 60 and 450 deg. F. and the moisture 
variations between 3 and 10 per cent. It was found 
that the best results were obtained when the tempera- 
ture was kept between 180 and 200 deg. F. When coals 
of moisture content between 3 and 5 per cent were 
used the difference in the quality of briquets seemed 
to be small, but when 5 per cent was exceeded the 
briquets showed voids and crushed much more readily. 

Some of the briquets were subjected to rolling and 
drop tests. Twenty pounds of the briquets made from 
unwashed coal were placed in an oil barrel, and the 
barrel rolled over the rough ground for two minutes 
at 32 r,p.m. These briquets showed a loss in weight 
of 84 per cent. Some of them were then dropped from 
a height of six feet three times onto a concrete floor 
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and showed a loss of 1 per cent from this test. The 
washed bricuets, then subjected to the same treatment, 
Showed losses of 14 per cent from rolling and 4 per 
cent from dropping. 

None of the briquets of either kind were broken 
into parts, the losses being due to breaking of the 
edges and corners. The height of the drop was then 
increased to twelve feet, and the briquets were then 
broken into parts only on the third drop, showing 
in all cases clean-cut cleavage planes. Any of the 
briquets tested were sufficiently strong to withstand 
the pressure of a man’s weight, as was shown by placing 
them on the floor and stepping on them, 


RESULTS OF TEST IN HEATING STOVE 


As the “test of the pudding is’ in the eating,” so 
the test of the fuel is in burning. A fire was made 
in an ordinary round heating stove having ?-in. grate 
openings. The fire bed was eight in. deep. Both kinds 
of briquets kindled readily, burned freely, made no 
more smoke than an ordinary coal, and did not soften, 
disintegrate or fall through the grate bars during the 
process of combustion. The washed coal briquets, how- 
ever, made a much hotter fire. The unwashed left a 
refuse of 28.7 per cent and clinkered badly, leaving 
a hard consolidated clinker. The washed coal briquets 
left a refuse of 11.6 per cent and showed only a 
small amount of soft clinker. 

These tests show beyond doubt that Oklahoma soft 
coal of the above grades can be successfully briquetted, 
will make a cleaner domestic fuel than the ordinary 
bituminous coals, and to a remarkable degree will stand 
handling and rough usage. As a locomotive fuel they 
would no doubt prove satisfactory. The initial cost 
for a plant to make briquets of a desirable kind is 
high, but it is believed that these briquets can be 
made at such a cost that they can be sold at a price 
no higher than the better grades of bituminous coal 
and will give greater satisfaction to the consumer. 


Gillespie Makes 5,000-Ton Hoisting Record 


URING the month of June Mine No. 8 of the 

Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill., broke all its 
previous records for a month’s run. During that month 
the hoisting time was 22% days and the total output 
raised amounted to 110,103 tons, making an average of 
slightly over 4,813 tons per working day. — 

On June 9, 12, 29 and 30 the coal lifted ranged from 
5,020 to 5,140 tons, with an average of 5,098. On these 
days the number of cars hoisted averaged three per 
minute, the lift from bottom to dump level being 365 ft. 
The hoist is a Litchfield 24 x 36-in. engine raising 
Olson cages. The hoistmen, George Klein and Fred 
Hoppe, change places every hour. Seventeen locomotives 
and four mules transport the coal underground. Cut- 
ting is done by Sullivan and Jeffrey machines, and the 
coal is loaded out by 392 men. In making the above 
record much credit was due to rapid caging and dis- 
charge rather than to the size of the mine cars, these 
averaging 6,700 lb. each. 

The above output of over 110,000 tons breaks the 
record for this mine and for the county. F. S. Jorgenson 
is general superintendent, P. H. Shanahan, superinten- 
dent and James Powell, mine manager. The operation 
is now thirteen years old. (For another interesting 
record of production see Coal Age of March 20, 1920.) 
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FIG I, 


Loading 
Bunker Coal 


A barge 195-ft. 
long, 40-ft. beam 
and 11-ft. draft 
meets ocean lin- 
ers and fills their 


bunkers with 
coal. The tower 
is operated by a 
65-hp. engine 
and the trolley is 
actuated by a 
separate ma- 
chine. One man 
handles both en- 
gines from the 
tower. 
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San Francisco Develops as a Coaling Station 


Newly-Installed Barges Can Deliver Coal at the Rate of 
150 Tons Per Hour—Labor of Coaling Is Reduced to a 
Minimum by Design of Barge to Fit Clamshell Operation 


By CHARLES W. GEIGER 
San Francisco, Cal. 


are attracting steamships to that city. Some are 

going to Oriental ports, others are on their way to 
New York, Philadelphia or some other Atlantic port, 
while still others are proceeding north or south along 
the Pacific Coast. Shipping men say that steamers 
get better coal and in much less time at San Francisco 
than anywhere else on the Pacific. 

The Rolph Coal Co. operates extensive bunkers at 
San Francisco, while the King Coal Co. has its storage 


| ae bunkering facilities at San Francisco 


FIG. 2. 


Coaling a Big 
Liner 


Barges can dis- 
charge coal at a 
rate of 50 tons 
an hour. One 
has a capacity of 
The 


800 tons. 
coal is lifted by 
a clamshell 
bucket which is 
suspended from 
the traveler, 


earried to the 
tower and thence 
discharged into 
the waiting 
vessel. 


yard at Oakland. At this latter point about 100,000 
tons of coal are kept as a reserve at all times. Both 
concerns operate an extensive fleet of coal barges that 
can fuel steamers either in the stream or alongside 
while the vessel is loading or discharging. 

It was the impression in shipping circles for some 
time that vessels coaled at San Francisco on the theory 
that the “longest way round is the shortest way home.” 
As a matter of fact, however, vessels do not come to 
this port merely because of the superior service but 
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because it is a point on the shortest route between the 
Atlantic and the Orient. The distance from New York 
to Yokohama by way of Honolulu is 10,108 miles; 
from New York to Yokohama by way of San Francisco, 
9,810 miles. The difference in steaming in favor of 
San Francisco is thus 298 miles. 

* Two of the barges of the King company have recently 
been equipped with up-to-date mechanical devices for 
rapid bunkering and each can discharge coal at the rate 
of 150 tons an hour. These barges are shown in Figs. 
1, 2, and 8. The Nanaimo, one of these barges, 
has a coal capacity of 800 tons and is equipped with 
a Brown 2-ton clamshe'l bucket with a spread of 18 
ft. The bottom of the barge is so shaped that this 
bucket can pick up all the coal and leave the bottom 
clean without the employment of shovelers. 

This barge is 195 ft. in length, has a 40-ft. beam 
and a draught of 11 ft. loaded. The traveler is 20 ft. 
in height and is supported at both ends of the barge 
by steel girders. A 65-hp. engine operates the bucket, 
while the trolley is actuated by a separate machine. 
One man handles both of these engines from the tower 
shown in Fig. 1. 


ONE MAN TENDS BOILER AND HOIST 


The clamshell] bucket delivers the coal into a hopper 
at the center of the barge, whence it runs by gravity 
into a skip. At this point is stationed a weigher who 
weighs each skipload of coal, and by means of a 
semaphore signals the engineer when to hoist. The skip 
is so arranged as to dump its contents automatically 
at the proper height into a chute which delivers the 
material into the ship’s bunker. 

The engineer handling the skip also acts as fireman, 
the boiler room being at the forward end of the barge. 
The boiler is of the Scotch marine type of 150 hp., 
working’ at a pressure of 140 lb. Three-inch steam 
pipes extend under the deck to the engines operating 
the bucket, the trolley and the skip. The latter rests 
ona hydraulic bumper, thus e!iminating the possibility 
of damaging the scales. The steel tower in the center 
of the barge is of such height that the skips can be 
raised vertically 60 ft. 

Five thousand gallons of fresh water is carried in 
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FIG. 3. 


Clamshell 
Bucket 


The _ clamshell 
bucket by which 
the coal is lifted 
from the barge 
and run out to 


the tower has a 
capacity of two 
tons and a spread 
of 18 ft. As the 
barge is suitably 
shaped the bucket 


will clean the 
coal out com- 
pletely without 
hand _ shoveling. 


tanks forward, for supplying the boiler. A Westing- 
house generator also is installed and produces current 
for lighting the barge at night. The generator is of 
4-kw. capacity, the lights are 300 cp. and are provided 
with reflectors, which floodiight the entire barge. 

The second barge operated by the King company is 
equipped with similar apparatus, and it is proposed to 
provide two additional barges with the same mechanical 
equipment. 


As the British Coal Industry 
Looks to a Mining Man > 


Great Britain Has a Patchwork of Wages—She Looks 
Back Forty-One Years for Some of Her Basal 
Scales and Thirty-Two Years for Others 


UOTING Carlyle’s melodramatic language about the 

mine worker, H. F. Bulman, a mining engineer, 
writes an interesting, yes and, after all, a sane book on 
“Coal Mining and the Coal Miner.”* Incase you have not 
read Carlyle’s words here they are: ‘Venerable to me 
is the hard hand; venerable too is the rugged face. Is 
it not the face of a man living manlike? Hardly en- 
treated brother! For us was thy back so bent! For 
us were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed! 
Thou wert our conscript on whom the lot fell, and 
fighting our battles thou wert so marred.” 

This opening quotation and two frightful illustra-_ 
tions of miners in unsightly Weg apparatus crawling 
through the stage-managed disarray of an apparatus- 
testing chamber only open the book, they do not typify 
it. It starts with striking words and startling illus- 
tration, but it proceeds with the due deliberation and 
sober reflection of an engineer. One wonders if Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., the publishers, are not responsible for these 
two pages, which would draw readers and purchasers 
for the books if, as is the British practice, they were 
deftly opened at the points indicated and duly exposed 
in some bookseller’s window. 

It is the same author who records that, despite the 





*Pp. 333 + 5 index; 22 illustrations; 53 x 9 in.; cloth boards. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, England. 
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unsanitary surroundings of cottages built in 1802, with 
rooms small and low and windows as a rule that would 
not open and open sewers running past the doorways, 
which must be crossed by all going in and out, with but 
two rooms to a family, however large the family might 
be, and the newly married with but one room, no less 
than thirty sexagenarians were employed in the pit and 
“Several men of seventy years or more were still at 
work.” 

Many are the interesting facts which Mr. Bulman 
collates for us. He shows us how by five-year periods 
from 1894 the tonnage per person employed per year 
in the United Kingdom has run as follows: 1894-1898, 
367 tons; 1899-1903, 372 tons; 1904-1908, 363 tons and 
1909-1913, 328 tons. But the last five years includes 
1912, when there was a six-weeks’ national strike. The 
average for the other four years of the last quinquen- 
nial period was 333 tons, 30 tons less than for the pre- 
ceding five years and 42 tons less than in the five years 
preceding that. Not a cheering condition, for, as Mr. 
Bulman shows, Germany and the United States pro- 
duced more per man in 1912 than in 1902 and the 
United Kingdom less. 

In 1915 the hewers of the County of Durham 
averaged daily 3.4 tons per man and in 1919 2.7 tons. 
The minimum wage increased 123 per cent and the out- 
put per hewer dropped 20 per cent. 


SOMETIMES ONLY A THIRD PRODUCE COAL 


The reason why coal is so expensive is partly ex- 
plained by the large number of men engaged in doing 
other work than strictly mining. One Welsh steam col- 
liery group had only 36 per cent of its men mining and 
loading coal; 28 per cent were “repairers,” working 
mostly when the colliers were out; 18 per cent were 
“traffic men” and 2 per cent were officials. The other 
16 per cent consisted’ of surface men. But in Durham 
the hewers or coal getters form 56 per cent of the total. 

Wages are fixed as percentages of the rates which 
were being paid in certain years long since past. Thus 
in the Federated Districts (comprising Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Lei- 
cestershire, Shropshire, part of Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire and North Wales) and in Scotland the basing 
date is 1888; in Northumberland and Durham, Novem- 
ber, 1879, and in South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
December of the same year. 


The increases over these basal rates are large. In 


1916 Northumberland exceeded its 1879 figures 120 per 
cent and Scotland its 1888 figures by 150 per cent. But 
this is not all, for on Sept. 17, 1917, a special advance 
was given in the shape of a war wage of 18d. ( 36c.) a 
day to all colliery workers (male and female), includ- 
ing apprentices 16 years of age or over, and 9d. (18c.) 
a day to those under 16 years. 


This bonus was given to men whenever they were © 


ready and able to work whether the mine was able to 
work or not. Lack of trade or a shutdown of the mine 
for repairs did not prevent the operator from paying 
this minimum. The minimum wage, however, was 
something apart from this, and men often regarded it 
as large enough for sustenance and so forebore to do 
their best, relying on the fact that they were assured 
of a minimum in any event. 

Here it may be said that the date line of the preface 
of Mr. Bulman’s book is July 2, 1919. The book is 
marked as being first published in 1920 but there are 
earmarks that the wage section of the volume is not as 
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recent as the preface would indicate and perhaps the 
latest date given is November, 1918. 

In speaking of the sliding scale in which wages are 
fixed in accord with the selling price he says: “The 
regulation of miners’ wages by the selling price of 
coal has a serious drawback in its tendency 
to limit the output of the miner, because an increased 
supply tends to lower the selling price. It is mainly 
with securing a high rate of wages that the miners’ 
unions have adopted the deliberate policy of restricting 
output.” 

In its account of the accidents and diseases (also 
somewhat behind date, doubtless for good reasons) ref- 
erence is rmade to nystagmus, and the author says “It 
is worth noting that at several large collieries there has 
been a marked decrease in the number of cases of 
nystagmus since the introduction of electric safety 
lamps in place of the safety lamps that burn oil.” 

The statistician of the United Kingdom has an ad- 
vantage over his brother in the United States in his 
knowledge of the extent to which electric power is used 
above and below ground at mines. In 1917, 913,640 hp. 
had been installed. There were 1,739 electrically driven 
coal-cutting machines. It may be noted that there were 
600,919 flame safety lamps and only 146,651 electric 
safety lamps. . 

The book does not confine itself to sociological sub- 
jects or to statistics; it covers broadly coals and their 
composition, their distillation products, the laws re- 
lating to mining machinery, rescue work and housing. 
Despite a few references to American conditions, re- 
garding which the author is apparently not widely read, 
it really may be regarded as a purely British publica- 
tion. However, if the reviewer is a judge, there is room 
for such a book in American libraries, and no one will 
hold the author at fault unless it be for having 
occasionally trespassed across the Atlantic when he had 
at home so much to occupy his pen. 


Washington Mine Workers Accept 


Agreement 


T WILL BE remembered that the officials of the 

United Mine Workers, District No. 10, recently made 
a tentative agreement with the operators, this contract 
being subject to the approval of the members of the 
union. The date of acceptance was Aug. 4 and the 
agreement carries with it a 20-per cent increase in 
wages over and above the terms existent prior to the 
award of the Bituminous Coal Commission. 


Broad Top Strike Comes to an End 


FTER being on strike for five weeks 3,000 coal 
miners in the Broad Top fields of Pennsylvania re- 
turned to work early last week, an agreement having 
been made by the aid of the Department of Labor after 
two days’ conference ending on the evening of Aug. 15. 


Indiana Production Drops Owing to Strike 


RODUCTION of coal at 189 mines in Indiana dur- 

ing the week ending July 31 is reported as 157,577 
net tons as compared with 473,103 net tons the week 
preceding. These mines worked 27.67 per cent of ful’ 
time. Labor trouble was responsible for 67.31 per cen. 
of the time lost, while car shortage and mine disability 
accounted for 2.29 and 2.73 per cent respectively. 






Fire Protection at Mine Tipples 


FTER reading Dever C. Ashmead’s splendid article 
relating to the means taken to afford needed fire 
protection for the breaker at Colliery No. 4 of the 
Kingston Coal Co., Coal Age, July 15, p. 113, my 
thoughts have gone back to the few hundred visits I 
have made to different mine operations, and I can recall 
but one mine where any special precaution had been 
taken to guard against fire that might occur at night or, 
indeed, at any time. 

The Brier Hill Coal Co. had installed a two-inch pipe- 
line in their tipple, for the purpose of fire protection. 
The pipes were drilled with small holes, about one-six- 
teenth inch in diameter and at frequent intervals. These 
pipes are placed near the roof and at the sides of the 
tipple, well out of the way where they will not obstruct 
the daily operation of the mine. 

The whole system is connected to the town water 
main and controlled by a valve on the ground placed at 
a sufficient distance from the breaker where it can be 
readily reached in case a fire should occur night or day. 
Should this happen, all that would be necesasry would 
be to open the valve and the entire breaker would be 
quickly flooded by a giant spray of water. 

In the Eastern Kentucky coal field I know of many 
large wooden tipples that handle the output of several 
operations, and although the water tanks are conveni- 
ently located so that a suitable spray system could be 
installed at small cost, this has not been done. When 
making such installations some thought should be given 
to the proper protection of the electrical equipment in 
and about the tipple or breaker, if the sprinkling line is 
to be used from time to time for the laying of the dust 
to make the working conditions more comfortable. Also, 
water barrels and fire extinguishers should be provided 
where they would be immediately available for use at 
the origin of a fire. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 

Pikeville, Ky. 


Shaft To Replace Chains in Mule Haulage 


INCE reading the interesting description, regarding 

the method employed by the Kingston Coal Co., at 
Kingston, Pa., Coal Age, June 10, p. 1,200, who work 
a large number of mules in their mines, and have adopted 
a form of shaft to replace the ordinary trace chain, for 
hauling cars in the mine, I have been wondering if the 
advantage gained thereby would be realized under all 
conditions. 

It is stated that the use of shafts provides a rigid 
connection between the mule and the car, which is 
under better control on a moderate downgrade. It is 
also said that the shaft enables the mule to exert a 
more effective pull on the drawbar of the car. It is 
possible that there are other advantages besides those 
mentioned, and I am led to ask the following: 

Can a mule with kicking propensities be kept under 
better restraint by this method of hitching? Again, is 
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the mule less liable to leave the track and less likely 
to get his foot caught in the angle of the frog? 

It does not appear, in the illustration shown on page 
1,200 to which I have referred, that any opportunity 
is afforded the driver to ride on the forward end of 
the car, as he does with a trace-chain connection where 
the mule is at a greater distance from the car, permit- 
ting the driver to support himself between the car and 
the mule while standing on the hitching or sitting on the 
end of the car. 

It also occurred to me that the ends of the shafts 
appear to extend too far ahead of the mule, making it 
possible for a high-spirited mule of a nervous disposi- 
tion to injure another mule when making a sharp turn 
on reaching the sidetrack or parting. It would seem 
that the shafts could be made shorter or the ends turned 
downward to avoid such an accident. 

With these questions in mind, I sought and obtained 
the following information, together with a dimensioned 

y_ drawing, as shown 
% Cc] fons {ja in Figs. 1 and 2, 
Sm FLD J , which may he of 
_ Interest to others 
“e-- who have read the 
article. There is 
little doubt that 
the rigid connec- 
x, tion of the mule 
<* with the car, 
afforded by the 
shaft (Fig. 2), is 
an advantage in 
giving a better 
control of the car 
ona downgrade that 
is not too steep for 
mule haulage. With 
regard to restrain- 
ing the _ kicking 
propensity of a 
mule with a shaft hitching, little can be said, except 
that the direction of the kick will probably be limited, 
until the fellow kicks over the shaft. It would seem, 
however, that the driver would be in less danger with 
a shaft hitching than when trace chains are used. 
There is practically no opportunity for the mule to 
leave the center of the track when hitched in a pair 
of shafts, and the danger of his foot being caught in 
a frog or between the rails of a switch is less. 

In respect to the driver riding on the front end of 
the car, the shaft connection affords equal. or better 
opportunity for his support than is possible with a trace 
chain. The distance of the mule from the car can be 
regulated according to choice; also, the shaft ends can 
be shortened and rounded or curved downward, as 
desired, to prevent the possible injury of another mule. 
The hitching shown in the illustration given in the 
previous article is said to have given good satisfaction. 
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THE SHAFT CONNECTION 


PLAN AND ELEVATION OF 
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In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown the general form and 
working dimensions of the shaft employed in the King- 
ston mine. However, these dimensions should be altered 
to suit any given conditions, respecting the height of 
the mule and the elevation of the drawbar above the 
track, the size and weight of the cars hauled and other 
data that would modify the results. It is stated that the 
shaft should come to the same height on the mule as 





FIG. 2. PLAN OF A SHAFT HITCHING 


if he were pulling in the shafts of a single wagon. It 
will generally be necessary to experiment a little before 
deciding on the style or form of shaft to be employed. 
This will doubtless prove of interest in the operation 
of many mines where mule haulage is employed. 
JOSEPH CAIN, 


Stearns, Ky. Supt. Stearns Coal Co. 


Plain-Bearing ene Wheels Are Frequently 
Much Underestimated : 


HOUGH at a late hour, it gives me pleasure and 

satisfaction to reply to the letter of Richard W. 
Harris, Coal Age, Mar. 4, p. 455, which set forth in 
emphatic terms that contributor’s evident partiality for 
rollér bearings for mine-car use. 

Mr. Harris has also taken such a pronounced excep- 
tion to any of the merits of the plain-bearing carwheel, 
and to certain claims made in my letter regarding the 
same, Jan. 15, p. 148, that I feel it is only fair to ask 
permission to vindicate my previous defense of the use 
of plain-bearing mine-car equipment, which he has 
styled as being “antiquated.” Moreover, many of Mr. 
Harris’ claims are misleading to one not acquainted with 
all the facts. 

While admitting the truth of my former statement 
that the large majority of coal mines, in Illinois, are 
still equipped with plain-bearing wheels, Mr. Harris 
passes over that fact, by saying simply that these are 
only the “smaller mines,” which does not change the 
fact nor attempt to explain the reason why those opera- 
tions have not discarded their plain-bearing equipment 
for roller-bearing cars. 


TYPE OF BEARING BEST SUITED TO CONDITIONS MAY BE 
DETERMINED BY THE GRADES 


The grades of a mine will invariably dictate the type 
of bearing that is more economical and practical to 
employ in hauling. There are many mines that have 
steep grades and sharp pitches to contend with and, as 
a result, runaways and wrecks are liable to occur in 
them at any time. These can only be avoided by the 
maintenance of care and caution on the part of drivers 
and motormen. Bearing this in mind, we can readily 
understand the underlying reason why many mines have 
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not made the change to roller-bearing equipment, which 
presents greater difficulties when these frequent repairs 
have to be made. 

Again, Mr. Harris attaches much significance to the 
fact that a large exhibitor of roller-bearing equipment, 
at a recent meeting of the American Mining Congress, 
in St. Louis, displayed a sign stating that the firm had 
done more business in their mine-car department, in 
two-and-one-half months, in 1919, than they had done 
during the fiscal years of 1914 and 1915. 

Now, it would not occur to anyone to deny such a 
statement or consider it at all strange, when it is remem- 
bered how all lines of business were demoralized from 
the time the war started till the armistice was signed, 
except such enterprises as were directly involved in 
meeting the demand for preparedness. 

Even the reference made by this writer to the driver 
who chained the wheels of his wagon to the wagon bed 
when going downhill, as proving that sliding friction 
is greater than rolling friction, appeals to me as 
irrelevant, since he fails to take into account the rel- 
atively large leverage of a wagon wheel as compared 
with a 16- or 18-in. carwheel. 


GREASE FOR LUBRICATING PLAIN BEARINGS 


In his comparison of the relative costs of lubricating 
plain- and roller-bearing wheels, Mr. Harris loses sight 
of the fact that it is very much the custom of the 
users of plain-bearing equipment to lubricate their 
wheels with grease instead of black oil or “‘blackstrap,”’ 
as it is commonly called. Assuming that all operators 
of plain-bearing equipment lubricate with oil, he finds 
that it is necessary to apply the oil at least four times 
a week when the mine is running. 

The equipment in use in a mine must, indeed, be very 
poor to require this frequent application. When using 
blackstrap on our carwheels, I have found it necessary 
to lubricate the cars but twice a week when the mine 
was running full. The use of grease on plain bearings, 
at intervals ranging from five and six weeks to three 
months and more, depending on conditions in the mine 
and its equipment, would greatly modify Mr. Harris’ 
results and show that the lubrication of plain bearings 
exceeds but little, if any, that of roller-bearing wheels. 


QUESTIONS ESTIMATED COST 


Practical miners will question the statement that 
roller-bearing trucks are being lubricated at a labor cost 
of 10c. per car. One writer who signs himself, ‘“R,” 
Robertsdale, Pa., states that he uses a grease on plain- 
bearing wheels, at a cost of $2.46, per car, per year, 
which is only 46c. more than the estimated cost of 
lubricating roller-bearing wheels, as given by Mr. Har- 
ris. As it is possible that the latter estimated the cost 
closely, this margin may be still further reduced. 

Now, regarding the claim made that flexible roller 
bearings eliminate the wearing out of the steel hubs 
of such wheels, the condition must be truly Utopian if 
such a statement is correct. My experience is that 
plain-bearing equipment when properly lubricated, gives 
little trouble on this score, although the hub will wear 
out in time if the tire is sufficiently durable. In my 
experience, the latter is a greater source of failure in 
carwheels wherever there are heavy grades. 

Speaking of broken wheels, it is quite true that less 
than five per cent of these are the result of wrecks in 
the mine; but the expense and trouble of replacing 
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roller-bearing wheels having worn-out tires is the same 
as when the wheel has been broken in a wreck; and, as 
I said before, this is one of the chief causes affecting 
the life of the wheel. 

One point in the claim of Mr. Harris regarding 
the percentage of power saved in the use of roller- 
bearing equipment is quite misleading because it refers 
to the haulage on level track and makes no allusion to 
the decrease in the saving of power as the grade of 
the road increases. On a level track, the tests referred 
to by Mr. Harris show a drawbar pull of 24.3 lb. per 
ton for plain-bearing cars, as compared with 12.8 lb. 
per ton for roller-bearing equipment, showing a saving 
in power of (24.3 — 12.8) + 24.3 = 0.473 or 47.3 per 
cent. 

The following table will show the decrease in the 
percentage of power saved with respect to the increase 
of grade: 

DRAWBAR PULL (LB. PER TON) 


Grade Level 2% 4% 6% 10% 
Plainibesrings 70 aoa ere ares + 24.3 64.3 104.3 144.3 224.3 
niles hearings: ee ee” 12.8 52.8 92.8 132.8 212.8 
Percentage of powersaved....... 47.3 17.8 11.0 8.0 5.1 
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In the Carbondale test referred to by Mr. Harris 
where the average drawbar pull for plain-bearing car- 
wheels was 32 Ib. per ton, against 13 lb. per ton for 
roller-bearing wheels, it is my belief that the poorest 
type of plain-bearing equipment was used at the time 
of making that test. The dynamometer reading is 
referred to as revealing the interesting fact that it 
took “twice as much power to start the plain-bearing 
cars aS was required for those mounted on roller- 
bearings.” 

No mention is made, however, of the equally interest- 
ing fact that the trip mounted on roller bearings was 
started slowly and gradually, while the trip mounted 
on plain bearings was started off at two miles per 
hour, that speed being picked up right at the begin- 
ning. The record showed that the roller-bearing cars 
only attained a speed of two miles per hour after the 
train had gone a distance of 0.02 miles (105.6 ft." This 
difference in starting should explain clearly why it took 
“twice the power” to start the trip of cars with the 
plain bearings as was required for the trip with roller 
bearings. W. H. NOONE. 


Thomas, W. Va. 





Safety in Planning Circulation System 


HERE is little doubt but that the plan of circulating 

the air in the mine illustrated in the letter of W. H. 
Luxton, Coal Age, July 15, p. 133, would be a great im- 
provement over the circulation he describes as being 
that employed at present. 

In the original plan, the fan was operated as a blower 
and the entire mine was ventilated by two splits of air, 
one passing to the east and the other to the west from 
the foot of the fan shaft and returning by the main 
haulage road to the hoisting shaft, which was the upcast. 
There were no overcasts and the system required a door 
at the mouth of each pair of cross-entries, as well as one 
on each crossover, making 15 doors in all. 

The plan urged by Mr. Luxton suggests the building 
of two air bridges or overcasts, thereby providing four 
separate air splits instead of the two in the original plan, 
and reducing the number of doors to eleven. Of course, 
regulators will be required in the two short splits cir- 
culating on the north side of the mine, which will have 
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some effect on the reading of the water gage in the fan 
drift. The regulators should be placed on the return and 
as close as possible to the overcasts so that they will not 
obstruct the haulage on the roads. The opening in each 
regulator should be arranged to give the proper propor- 
tion of air in that split. 


ACCIDENTS RESULT FROM IMPROPER VENTILATION 


One can hardly read Mr. Luxton’s letter carefully 
without realizing that many avoidable accidents can 
occur as the result of an improper system of ventilation. 
In the instance cited, the mine is said to be very 
gaseous; and one great improvement is the change sug- 
gested of employing the exhaust system of ventilation 
whereby the main haulage road is made the intake, thus 
reducing the danger of the ignition of gas in the return 
current. 

However, allow me to suggest the need of using double 
doors on each side of the hoisting shaft, instead of the 
single doors shown for deflecting the air into the two 
south entries on either side of the shaft. Perhaps the 
mining laws of Indiana do not require the use of double 
doors at these important points; but the practice of 
allowing an air split to be controlled by a single door 
should not be tolerated in a mine generating gas. A 
better plan, however, and one that would avoid double 
doors on the main haulage road would be to build two 
more overcasts for these south entries, thereby provid- 
ing six splits of air in this mine, instead of four as 
suggested. 


PLAN THE MINE WITH RESPECT TO VENTILATION 


When planning a mine a careful study should be made 
of its future requirements in respect to ventilation, with 
a view to building overcasts only at points where they 
will be of permanent use. Another suggestion I would 
offer is the driving of three entries abreast in the de- 
velopment of a gaseous seam. It has the advantagé of 
allowing the intake current to pass directly to the live 
workings at the inby end of each pair of headings, re- 
turning through the gob section that has been worked 
out in the advancing system of mining. 

It is to be regretted that, so frequently, the plan of 
developing a mine is drawn up in the office with more re- 
gard to the extraction of the coal than the proper venti- 
lation of the working places. It is true that the mining 
laws of Pennsylvania give the mine foreman full charge 
of all matters pertaining to ventilation, and for this 
reason, the foreman should be consulted in drawing up 
the plan of working. Instead, however, he is gener- 
ally given the plan with orders to see that it is carried 
out in every detail. At the same time the foreman is 
held responsible for the proper ventilation of the mine. 

Before closing, allow me to draw attention to a point 
that has not been mentioned; that is the erection of so- 
called “emergency doors.” That is a door that is hung 
and set open ready for use in case the original door is 
destroyed by accident. Such emergency doors should be 
erected at all important points in the circulation of a 
mine, as a means of safety, to prevent the temporary 
disarrangement of the circulation in any section, which 
is liable to result from accident and would endanger the 
men working at the face where the mine is generating 
Whenever doors are required in a gaseous mine 
they should be in charge of a reliable person to avoid 
any interference with the circulating system. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 







Estimating Requirements and Equipment 
When Opening a Mine 


EING about to develop a coal property of 1,500 
acres in extent, we are anxious to obtain what infor- 
mation we can on the following points: 

Assuming the specific gravity of the coal is 1.3, the 
seam being five feet thick, what tonnage can be taken 
from this property, allowing ten per cent for loss in 
mining? 

This seam lies at a depth of 400 ft. below the surface; 
the coal is overlaid with five feet of black slate and 
above the slate are sandrock and shale. Below the 
coal is one foot of fireclay on four feet of limestone. 
The seam is known to give off gas. ‘ 

We desire to open a mine that will permit the hoist- 
ing of 1,500 tons. of coal in 8 hours; and want to ask, 
What should be the size of the shafts; and what pillars 
should be left in the mine for their protection? At 
what distance apart should these shafts be sunk? Start- 
ing from the bottom of the hoisting shaft, should the 
main headings be driven two abreast or three abreast; 
or how many parallel entries should be driven to insure 
the safe and econemical operation of the mine? If more 
than two headings are needed, please explain why. 

We expect to use mine cars weighing 1,500 lb. each 
and holding two tons of coal, employing mechanical 
haulage. What size of hoisting rope will be necessary, 
and what would be the proper size of engines to make 
this hoist? We will employ 500 men. What volume of 
air will be required to comply with the law and what 
size of blower or exhaust fan would give the best 
results? JOHN SMITH. 

Republic, Pa. 





Answering these questions in the order asked, we 
estimate the available tonnage of coal in this property as 


0.9 X 1,500 OT Bee 23 1,944 968 tons 

The size of the hoisting shaft will depend on the 
length and width of the mine cars. Estimating on a 
‘capacity of two tons, at 40 cu.ft. per ton, gives for the 
cubic contents of a car 80 cu.ft., making the inside 
‘dimensions of a car, say 8 ft. long; average width, 4 ft.; 
‘depth of coal, 30 in. The dimensions, out to out, in- 
cluding bumpers, would be, say 9 ft. long and 5 ft. 2 in. 
-width on top. 

Then, allowing for a clearance of six inches between 
‘the bumpers and the sides of the shaft makes the re- 
‘quired width of the shaft 10 ft. in the clear. Again, 
-allowing for three inches clearance on each side of the 
-ecar, four 4-in. guides and 4-in. buntons at the center, 
gives for the length of a double-compartment hoisting 
‘shaft, with a 3-ft. manway, 16 ft. in the clear. 

The size of shaft pillars will depend chiefly on the 
_character of the strata and method of working adopted. 
A safe rule for worst conditions is to make the diameter 
-of a circular pillar, or the side of a square pillar, equal 
.to the depth of cover. Another rule makes these dimen- 


Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 


sions six times the square root of the product of the 
depth of cover and thickness of the seam, all in feet 
and assuming a fairly level seam. This latter rule gives 
for the diameter or side of the shaft pillar, in this 
case, 6\/400 « 5 = 268+ ft., as compared with 400 ft. 
required by the first rule. 

The distance, measured on a straight line, between 
the hoisting shaft and the air shaft or escape shaft 
should*not be less than 300 ft. 

Inasmuch as this seam is known to generate gas, the 
main headings starting from the foot of the hoisting 
shaft should be driven at least three abreast, so as 
to provide a separate main return airway on each side 
of the mine, the middle entry being the main intake 
and haulage road for the entire mine. But, owing to 
the extent of this property, it will generally prove more 
economical in the end to drive these main headings four 
abreast, which will provide separate haulage roads and 
return air-courses for each side of the mine and avoid 
delays in hauling. 

To ascertain the size of rope required in hoisting 
from a depth of 400 ft., assume weight of car and coal 
to be 2 & 2,000 + 1,500 — 5,500 lb., and weight of 
cage, say 2,500 lb., making in all 5,500 + 2,500 — 
8,000 Ib. or 4 tons. Then, since a 1-in. rope weighs 
1.58 lb. per ft., its ultimate strength being 39 tons, and 
adding +o for the friction of the hoist, using a factor 
of safety of 5, we have for the diameter of the rope, 

bx 4 AY 
= 1.58 = say i iM. 


To allow for wear and corrosion, we would use a 
1-in. cast-steel, 6-strand, 19-wire hoisting rope, weigh- 
ing 400 * 1.58 = 6382 lb. 

To find the size of engine required, assume the weight 
of the car and cage is balanced leaving the unbalanced 
load, coal, 4,000 lb.; rope, say 600 lb.; friction, 400 lb.; 
total, 5,000 lb., which is the load on the engine. 

Hoisting 1,500 tons in 2-ton cars, requires making 
750 hoists. Allowing, say 30 min. for delays leaves 
8 x 60 — 30 = 450 min. for 750 hoists; or (450 « 60) 
—+ 750 = 36 sec. per hoist. Again, allow, say 16 sec. for 
dumping in self-dumping cages and accelerating and re- 
tarding trips, gives 20 sec. for 400 ft., showing an 
average speed of 400 — 20 — 20 ft. per sec., or 
1,200 ft. per min. The effective power is then (5,000 
x 1,200) + 33,000 — 181.8 hp. 

Assuming 80 per cent efficiency of engine;- piston 
speed, 600 ft. per min.; mean effective cylinder pressure 
65 lb. per sq.in., gives for the diameter of the cylinder 


181.8 
oo 205.4] 0.80 X 65 X 600 
Using a second-motion engine, geared 4:1; circumfer- 
ence of winding 24 ft.; if the piston speed is 600 and 
the rope speed 1,200 ft. per min., the length of stroke is 


24 , 600 
2X4 1,200 








== 15.65, say 16 in. 


L= mal.» fit.,0Y1 8} 47. 
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Foremen’s and Asst. Foremen’s Examinations 
Centralia, Pa., May 6, 7, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—In a mine ventilated by one current, what 
would be the effect of splitting the current into two or 
more different splits? Explain how it can be done and 
why such a result is obtained. 

Ans.—The effect of splitting the air current into two 
or more separate currents is to produce a larger circu- 
lation of air by the same power. The pressure produc- 
ing the circulation is reduced, also the velocity of the 
air at the working face, in the several splits, is reduced. 
Better air is supplied to the working face, since the re- 
turn from each section of the mine passes at once into 
the main return airway leading out of the mine. An 
explosion occurring in one section is not liable to be 
transmitted to another section of the mine. 

On the right of the accompanying figure is shown 
the manner of circulating air in a continuous current, 


l. * Gross wertries 





a= 





Main Return Air Course 
Main Return Air Course 


—— 





COURSING THE AIR IN A 
SINGLE CURRENT 


DIVIDING THE AIR INTO 
TWO SPLITS 
which is deflected by the door on the main intake air- 
course, and made to circulate through the cross-entries, 
after which it escapes by the main return air-course to 
the upcast shaft or mouth of the mine. On the right of 
the same figure is shown how this current of air is 
divided into two spilts, one of which circulates through 
the cross-entries and returns over the overcast or air- 
bridge to the main return air-course. The other split 
passes up the main intake to the face and returns 
through a crosseut to the main return leading out of 

the mine. 

Ques.—How should a person who has received an 
electric shock be treated? 

Ans.—Assuming the person has been released from 
contact with the wire but is unconscious, he should be 
removed to fresh air if this can be done quickly. 
Otherwise, artificial respiration must be employed 
promptly, using the prone or Schaefer method in which 
the person is laid on the ground, face downward but 
turned slightly to one side to allow freedom of breath- 
ing. The operator then kneeling a-straddle of the man’s 
thighs brings his whole pressure to bear on the lower 
ribs and abdomen, for a brief period only, and again 
releases the pressure. This is repeated alternately at 
the rate of sixteen times a minute, corresponding to 
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This action must be 


the normal rate of breathing. 
kept up for an indefinite period, perhaps one or two 
hours, until the man shows signs of life or is pro- 


nounced dead by a physician. While applying this 
method of respiration, further effort at resuscitation 
must be made by chafing the limbs of the victim, keep- 
ing him warm and protected from cold or draft. The 
application of smelling salts to the nostils may also 
be of assistance. : 

Ques.—As a first-aid worker, how would you treat 
an injured person having a fractured leg and a crushed 
foot? 

Ans.—Send at once for a physician, and, in the mean- 
time, carefully handle the injured limb and foot in an 
attempt to place it in a more comfortable position. In 
doing this, care must be taken to avoid the possibility 
of the broken bone piercing and lacerating the flesh. 
If the break is a simple fracture it may be possible 
to apply splints and bandages in a manner to permit 
the injured person to be laid on a stretcher and removed 
to where he will be more comfortable and have better 
air. Give no stimulant while waiting for the arrival 
of the physician, but do all possible to supply him with 
fresh air, and prevent undue bleeding or loss of con- 
sciousness. 

Ques.—If, in making your morning examination, you 
discover ten inches of gas at the face and trailing back 
along the roof twenty feet to a point, what would be 
your duty in such a case? 

Ans.—It is hard to understand how a careful fire- 
boss would proceed a distance of twenty feet, under an 
accumulation of gas at the face of a room or heading. 
In such a case, it would be difficult to retire safely 
after reaching the face, since the man’s movement in 
passing has disturbed the gas.and created a dangerous 
atmosphere by its diffusion. It is not to be assumed 
that this accumulation represents a body of pure gas; 
it is, rather, a firedamp mixture. Having ascertained 
approximately the quantity of gas in the place the 
duty of the fireboss would be to retire quietly and with 
caution, in order to avoid unduly disturbing the gas. 
He should then place proper danger signals barring 
every entrance to the place. It may be advisable to 
bar the entrance of anyone into that section. 

Having finished his examination of the mine or sec- 
tion of the mine in his charge, the fireboss should enter 
his report in the book kept for that purpose and state 
the condition he has found verbally to the mine fore- 
man, first taking the precaution to remove the checks 
of men working in that portion of the mine where 
the gas was found. By consultation with the foreman, 
it should be decided whether it is safe to permit the 
men to enter the mine or the affected section of the 
mine, before the gas has been removed and all the 
places examined on that split of air and reported as 
safe for work. The removal of this body of gas is a 
serious proposition and should be attempted only by 
experienced men in charge of the fireboss. 
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The Railroad Situation—Causes and Remedies’ 


For a Freight-Traffic Increase of 45 Per Cent Equipment and 
Facilities Have Been Enlarged Only 5 Per Cent—Coal Crisis Laid 
to Strikes and Failure to Buy Normal Amounts in 1919—Inten- 
sive Loading, Increased Mileage and Prompt Unloading Urged 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor of Railway Age 


the railways have been failing to handle satisfac- 

torily the traffic which the industries of the 
country have been offering to them, and indeed failing 
to handle some of it at all. Complaints regarding their 
failure to handle all the coal traffic offered have been 
especially loud and insistent. For some years coal-mine 
operators and others interested in the coal industry 
have been attacking the managements of the railways 
upon the ground that their failure to handle the coal 
offered to them has been due to inefficient operation. 
The National Coal Association, the principal organiza- 
tion of the bituminous operators, constantly assailed the 
managements of the railroads in 1917 because of the 
inadequate car supply furnished to the mines, and by the 
propaganda carried on by them in that year the coal 
operators did more to force Government operation of 
the railroads on the country than any other class of 
business men. After Government control was adopted 
they continued to attack the operation of the railroads 
under the Railroad Administration upon similar 
grounds. Since the railways were returned to private 
operation on March 1 they have renewed their attacks 
upon the private managements. 


| NOR a long time there have been complaints that 


FREIGHT SERVICE UNSATISFACTORY SINCE 1915 


Now it is a matter of common knowledge that there 
has not been a time since late in the year 1915, except 
during a few months in the early part of 1919, when 
the railways have satisfactorily moved all the freight 
traffic the industries of the country have offered them. 
This has not been true merely as to coal. It has been 
true as to lumber, grain, iron and steel, and ‘most other 
kinds of commodities. To what has been due the failure 
of the railways to render adequate and satisfactory 
service? The main reason can be given in a sentence. 
Since 1915 they have actually increased the total amount 
of freight traffic handled by them 45 per cent, but mean- 
time there has been an increase in their equipment and 
other facilities of less than 5 per cent. 

Furthermore, for some years prior to 1915 there had 
been a steady and rapid decline in the amount of new 
facilities provided by the railroads in proportion to the 
growth of traffic. When it can be shown that the con- 
cerns in an industry have increased by 45 per cent the 
‘amount of service rendered by them during a time when 
there has been an increase in their facilities of less 
than 5 per cent I do not believe it is fair to conclude 
that their failure to handle satisfactorily all the 
business offered is due mainly to inefficiency of opera- 
tion. I think it would be more just to concede that they 
had been efficiently operated, and that their inability to 
handle satisfactorily all the business offered had been 
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due mainly to the fact that their business had increased 
out of all proportion to the increase in their facilities. 

Why have railroad facilities not been increased more? 
In the seven years ending with 1917, which was the last 
year of private operation, the railroads repeatedly asked 
for advances in their rates on the ground that their 
expenses were increasing faster than their earnings. 
Although prices and wages in all industries were 
increasing these applications of the railways for 
advances in rates were almost uniformly denied, with 
the result that in the last two years of private opera- 
tion, 1916 and 1917, the average freight rate in this 
country was lower than ever before. Meantime from 
1910 to 1915 there was a steady decline in the percent- 
age of return earned by the railroads. The inevitable con- 
sequence was a decline in the investment made in them. 
The investment made in railroads went down from 
$800,000,000 in 1910 to less than $300,000,000 in 1915 
and 1916. That is why the facilities of the railroads 
were inadequate when this country entered the war. 
Under Government control the increases made in equip- 
ment and other facilities were only about one-half as 
much in proportion as they had been under private 
operation. 

Meantime a vast expansion was going on in many 
other industries due to the fact that in other industries 
large profits were being made. The coal industry 
affords a good example. The largest production of 
bituminous coal ever obtained was in 1918, when it 
amounted to 579,386,000 tons. Within recent years, 
however, the capacity of the mines operated has been so 
greatly increased that they are given a total rating by 
the Geological Survey of from 900,000,000 to 950,000,- 
000 tons a year, or over 50 per cent more than ever was 
produced. 


TREMENDOUS GROWTH BY AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


The expansion of some other industries has been far 
greater in proportion. In 1914 the automobile industry 
produced 573,000 cars. It is estimated that this year 
it will produce 2,250,000 cars, an increase in output of 
almost 350 per cent, and the capacity of the automobile 
manufacturing plants is estimated to be five times as 
great -as’' the number of cars produced six years ago. 
In view of the very small increase in the facilities of 
the railways and the vast expansion of the productive 
capacity of many other industries, is there any reason 
why we should. be surprised that the railways are 
unable to handle all the business that is offered to them? 
When such general facts as these, showing that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industries of the country has 
increased much more than the transportation capacity 
of the railways, are presented some persons concede 
that the facilities of the railways, through no fault of 
the railway managements, have become inadequate and 
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that they must be greatly enlarged, but charge that the 
railways have not within recent months been making 
reasonably efficient use of what facilities they have, 
attributing to their alleged inefficiency the major part 
of the existing shortage of coal and failure to secure 
transportation for a large part of the commodities which 
are being produced. In fact there seems to be a general 
impression that the railways within recent months, and 
especially since they were returned to private operation 
on March 1, have been seriously “falling down” and that 
the amount of traffic handled has been substantially less 
than in past years. 

What are the facts about this? You may be surprised 
to be told that statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that in March, the first month after 
the railways were returned to private operation, they 
moved 30 per cent more freight than in March, 1919, 
and more than ever was transported in any March in 
history. At the end of March there began a series of 
“outlaw” railroad strikes which for some months 
seriously interfered with the normal operation of the 
railways. There is no more justification for criticising 
the managements of the railways because these strikes 
came and resulted in a reduction of transportation than 
there is for criticising the steel companies or the coal 
operators because they had strikes last year which 
resulted in a reduction of the production of steel and 
coal. As a matter of fact the private managements of 
the railroads were not responsible for these “outlaw” 
strikes at all, because they were a result of the delay 
and final failure of the Government’s Railroad Adminis- 
tration to settle controversies which arose between it 
and the railway employees long before the railways 
were returned to private operation. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the strikes the railways in the first five months 
of 1920 handled 20 per cent more freight than in the 
same months of 1919, and about the same as the same 
months of 1918. 


RAILROAD INEFFICIENCY. NoT SOLELY TO BLAME 


But it may be said at least that the railways recently 
have been very inefficient in the handling of coal, and 
that as a result the country is today confronted with a 
serious coal shortage. I may surprise you by saying 
that I challenge as unfounded the statements which 
have emanated from many sources to the effect that 
failure of the railways to move coal is mainly respon- 
sible for the present and prospective coal shortage. 
I am going to present to you some facts which I believe 
demonstrate that the coal shortage is mainly attributable 
to other things than the railroad situation. 

The causes of the present coal crisis date back 
to the early part of the year 1919. During the 
first four months of that year there was a large surplus 
of coal cars. The railways carried on vigorous agita- 
tion to secure a larger production and transportation of 
coal, but consumers and dealers would not buy it in 
normal amounts. Consequently the operators would 
not or could not produce it, and the country’s available 
supplies were not increased as they should have been. 
After the middle of the year 1919 the demand for and 
production of coal increased, and the railways handled 
the business so well that there was no coal shortage in 
1919. In the four weeks ending on Oct. 25, 1919, the 
average amount of coal produced and transported weekly 
had risen, according to the reports of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, to 12,089,000 tons. 

In November, 1919, however, there came the strike of 
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miners, which shut down most of the bituminous mines. 
Owing to the small production in the spring of 1919 the 
country’s stored supplies were below normal. The rail- 
roads were in no measure responsible for this. And 
what was the effect of the coal strike? This is a point 
of the utmost importance in relation to the present 
situation. The facts are clearly set forth in the reports 
of the Geological Survey. The normal production of 
coal at the time the coal strike came, as estimated by 
the Geological Survey on the basis of the amount 
actually produced and transported during the four weeks 
just before it began, was 12,089,000 tons a week. The 
effects produced by the coal strike, as shown by the 
Geological Survey’s figures, were as follows: 








Percentage 
Normal of Actual Actual 
Production, to Normal Production, 

Tons Production Tons 
Week*ending"Nov. §8...25:.......7. 12,089,000 29.6 3,582,000 
Weeki ending Novii lS: nc..cssateoas bs a's 12,089,000 33/3 4,024,000 
Week ending Noy., 22............... 12,089,000 44.3 5,344,000 
Weel endmpe Novwse29. V2tilew). a. 28s 12,089,000 47.4 5,334,000 
Week ending Deo. 62.1... vee ceca: 12,089,000 43.5 5,245,000 
Weelbfending Docs 130. i) seeded 12,089,000 48.0 5,800,000 
Week ending Mec. 20............... 12,089,000 86.9 10,501,000 
UNG od ee ee a a 84,623,000 47.8 ' 39,830,000 


It follows that the direct result of the coal strike was 
that at the beginning of the year 1920 there were 
immediately available in the country almost 45,000,000 
tons less coal than there would have been if it had not 
occurred. In the entire year 1919 the reduction in the 
production of coal as compared with 1918, due almost 
entirely to causes for which the railways were not 
responsible, was 121,000,000 tons. In consequence the 
country entered the year 1920 with a serious coal 
shortage. 


How CoAL CARS BECAME SCATTERED 


There was another important condition the coal-mine 
strike created. Bituminous production during the strike 
was continued in only a comparatively few mines, located 
chiefly in West Virginia. It was necessary to concen- 
trate on transportation from these mines and to send 
cars all over the country regardless of their ownership. 
The coal cars of the railways were thus scattered every- 
where, which, on the resumption of the general opera- 
tion of the mines, was certain to make it impossible for 
months for the railways to move coal in a normal 
manner. With a coal shortage and the demoralized 
transportation conditions due to the coal strike confront- 
ing them at the beginning of this year the railways 
began a strenuous effort, which has been continued up 
to the present time, to replenish the country’s coal 
supply. In spite of all the difficulties under which they 
were working the railways between Jan. 1 and April 10 
moved 140,600,000 tons of bituminous coal. This was 
29,400,000 more tons than had been produced and trans- 
ported in the corresponding period of 1919; it was 900,- 
000 tons more than in 1918 and only 1,850,000 tons less 
than the highest record ever made up to that date, which 
was in 1917. Up to this time it looked as if the railways 
were going to be able to haul enough coal entirely to 
offset the shortage which existed on Jan. 1 owing to 
causes for which they were in no degree responsible. 

At this time, however, the railways began to have 
labor troubles of their own. The “outlaw” railway 
strikes began in April. In consequence in the week end- 
ing April 17 there was a sharp increase in the shortage 
of cars at the mines and a sharp decrease of coal pro- 
duction. The railway strikes have continued sporad- 
ically and intermittently almost ever since. In spite of 
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them, however, the railways up to July 24 had moved 
283,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. This was 45,000,- 
000 tons more than was produced and transported in the 
corresponding period of the year 1919. It was only about 
31,000,000 tons less than had been transported in 1918 
during the same period, and the record of 1918 up to 
July 17 was the highest record ever established. 

The foregoing facts demonstrate that the present coal 
situation is not mainly due to the failure of the rail- 
ways to move the coal. It is due to the reduction of pro- 
duction in 1919, and especially to the loss of 45,000,000 
tons of production in November and December because 
of the coal strike. If the coal which, was lost to produc- 
tion by the strike in the mines in November and Decem- 
ber were now available the country would not have any 
coal shortage or be confronted with the prospect of one. 

Since the railways have moved an enormously greater 
tonnage of coal than they did in the same period of last 
year, and since, nevertheless, certain sections of the 
country, especially the Northwest, are confronted with 
real danger of a fuel famine, the question naturally 
arises as to whether there has not been something in 
the distribution of the coal actually transported which 
has contributed to the present situation. Why, especially, 
is there an acute shortage of coal in the Northwest? The 
following statistics partly answer the question: 


First Five First Five 
Months Months 
of 1919, of 1920, Decrease, 
ons Tons Tons 
Coal shipped to head of Lakes.......... 5,000,000 1,650,000 3,350,000 
Increase 
Coal exported, including Canada........ 1,706,000 5,796,000 4,090,000 


It will be seen that in the first five months of this 
year, when the total coal transported was almost 37,000,- 
000 tons more than last year, there was a decline of 
3,350,000 tons in the coal moved to the head of the 
Lakes, compared with last year, while there was an 
increase of 4,090,000 tons in the number of tons ex- 
ported. 


FREIGHT MOVEMENT EASILY DISRUPTED 


‘Do I mean to give the impression that the railways 
have handled and are able to handle all the coal that the 
welfare of the country demands? By no means. While 
the present acute coal situation is not chiefiy due to 
inadequacy of railway facilities, it is partly due to it. 
The railways with existing facilities can transport sub- 
stantially 12,000,000 tons a week, or about 625,000,000 
tons a year, provided the transportation of coal can be 
kept uniformily at its practicable maximum throughout 
the year. But the country needs this much or more coal. 
In consequence anything, such as a strike in the mines 
or the recent “outlaw” railroad strikes, that interferes 
with the railways moving in every week of the year 
practically the maximum amount of coal experience 
shows they are capable of moving causes the country to 
fail to get as much coal as it needs. 

The total capacity of the bituminous mines, as rated 
by the Geological Survey, is about 18,000,000 tons a 
week. I do not know whether a market, both domestic 
and export, for this amount of coal could be found at 
prices which would justify the operators in producing 
it. Of one thing, however, I am sure, and that is that 
the railways with their existing facilities, even when 
working to capacity, cannot transport more than about 
two-thirds this much coal and handle equally well the 
country’s other traffic. If they should move more than 
this much coal it would be done by devoting a dispro- 
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portionately large part of the railways’ tracks, loco- 
motives, cars and terminals to the transportation of 
coal. It follows that unless the railways are to dis- 
criminate unfairly in favor of shippers of coal they can- 
not handle anywhere near all the coal the mines can now 
produce without a very great enlargement of their 
facilities. 

What are the prospects of an enlargement of facili- 
ties? I believe they are better now than for many years. 
They have been made better by the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the rate-advance 
case. Before the recent wage award of the Railroad 
Labor Board the total earnings and expenses of the 
railways were running at a rate which would have pro- 
duced for them not more than $200,000,000 net operat- 
ing income annually. The wage award provided for 
advances in wages amounting to over $600,000,000 
annually. This addition to operating expenses without 
any advance in rates would have made total operating 
expenses and taxes at least $400,000,000 more than total 
earnings. The advance in rates will, according to the 
latest estimate, increase the earnings of the railways 
about $1,550,000,000 a year. This will enable them to 
earn a net operating income of, roughly, $1,150,000,000, 
er about 5% per cent upon their book cost of road and 
equipment and about 6 per cent upon the valuation of 
$18,900,000,000 which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has placed upon the properties. 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK FOR RAILWAY SECURITIES 


The net return they will be able to earn seems small 
compared with that of most large industries. But it will 
be larger than the railways have earned in past years 
except in 1910 and 1916. Furthermore, there apparently 
will be greater certainty in future regarding the net 
return of the railways than regarding those of most 
other business concerns. It therefore seems reasonable 
to believe that railway securities will again become what 
they formerly were—a preferred form of investment. 

The point cannot be too much emphasized, however, 
that the present shortage of railroad facilities of all 
kinds is very great and that it will require the invest- 
ment of a vast amount of new capital and years of plan- 
ning and work to bring the transportation capacity of 
the railways again abreast of the productive capacity of 
our industries. At the present time concerns which are 
among the strongest financially can hardly raise large 
amounts of new capital even by the selling of bonds on 
a basis to yield less than 7 per cent. Since the rail- 
ways are to be allowed to earn a return of only 6 per 
cent it is evident that until financial conditions improve 
they will meet with great difficulties in raising large 
amounts of capital. The problem presented to them, it 
should be understood, is not merely that of acquiring 
more locomotives and cars. We always speak of the 
inability of shippers to get enough transportation as 
due to “car shortage,’ but for every increase in the 
number of cars there must be, if the cars are to be 
efficiently moved, a proportionate increase in locomotives, 
main tracks, yard tracks and terminal tracks. On the 
basis of present wages and prices the total new invest- 
ment which should be made in the railways during the 
next three years to make up for the existing deficiency 
of facilities and provide for handling the normal 
increase of business is at least $6,000,000,000, or $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

Now it will obviously be very difficult to raise such a 
vast amount of capital and provide such vast additional 
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facilities. While these things were being done if there 
should be an increase in the efficiency with which exist- 
ing facilities are used there would be a chronic short- 
age of transportation and a chronic limitation of pro- 
duction in all lines. So we have confronting us not 
only the problem of securing vast increases in railway 
facilities but the immediate and pressing problem of 
increasing the efficiency with which the facilities now 
available are used in order to enable the country to get 
through as well as possible the time which must elapse 
before adequate increases in facilities can be made. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES 


The essence of this problem is that of getting each 
car moved more miles per day and of getting each car 
loaded more heavily. The railway managements are now 
making extraordinary efforts to speed up the movement 
and increase the loading of cars. They have created 
what is known as the “Advisory Committee,” of which 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, is 
chairman, to supervise the operation of all the railways; 
and local committees in all the large industrial centers 
have been created to work under the direction of the 
advisory committee. In past years the average miles 
made per car per day has seldom exceeded twenty-five. 
The railways have set themselves as a standard to 
attain an average of thirty miles per car per day. 
Although the average capacity of a freight car is over 
forty tons, the average load has never equalled thirty 
tons. The railway managements have set an average of 
thirty tons as the standard hereafter to be attained in 
loading cars. 

The chief responsibility and duty of securing more 
intensive and efficient use of cars and other facilities 
rest upon the managements of the railways. But cars 
are loaded and unloaded by shippers and consignees. For 
this purpose they are in the hands of shippers and con- 
signees about one-third of the time. Therefore whether 
there will be a great increase in the loading of cars 
will be determined chiefly by the shippers themselves, 
and whether there will be a great increase in the average 
miles made per car per day will depend largely upon 
whether the shippers and consignees do or do not reduce 
the average’ time they hold them for reconsignment, 
loading, unloading, etc. 


ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY ESSENTIAL 


It is obviously to the interest of the railways to secure 
the very greatest practicable efficiency from the use of 
their available cars and other facilities. It is even more 
to the interest of the shippers and consignees of the 
country to do so, because for months to come the amount 
of freight which the shippers and consignees will be 
able to get handled, and therefore the amount of 
business they will be able to do and the amount of 
profits they will be able to make, will depend very 
largely upon the efficiency with which the existing 
facilities of the railways are used. 

Since the railways cannot secure the greatest move- 
ment of business with the available facilities unless 
the shippers and receivers of freight will give them 
the utmost co-operation by loading cars as heavily as 
possible and loading and unloading them as promptly as 
possible any shipper or consignee who fails to give 
this co-operation will have absolutely no right to 
criticise the management of any railway because it does 
not make the best possible use of its cars. Every 
increase of one mile per day in the average movement 
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of freight cars will add 100,000 to the available supply 
of cars. Every increase of one ton in the average 
amount of freight loaded per car will increase the avail- 
able supply of cars by 75,000. It is practicable for the 
railways and shippers, by the most energetic efforts and 
the closest co-operation, to so increase the amount of 
business handled with existing cars as to enable the 
railways, the business interests and the nation to pass 
safely through the transportation crisis with which we 
are now confronted. 

I appeal to each of you, and to all other shippers, 
not in the interest of the railways, nor merely in the 
interest of the country as a whole, but in your own 
selfish interest, to help the railways and other business 
interests of the country in every way that you can in 
solving this problem of securing the most efficient pos- 
sible use of the available railroad facilities in the period 
of stress that is immediately ahead of us. -I have no 
doubt that if this period is safely passed a solution of 
the railroad problem will finally be achieved which will 
contribute considerably to the prosperity of every busi- 
ness concern in the country and to the welfare of every 
individual. 


Reduction of U.S. Exports Offset by Increase 
In Manufactures Exported 


HORTAGE in our exportable surplus of food, to 

which British Ambassador Geddes has just called 
attention, is evidenced, says a statement by the National 
City Bank of New York, by the figures of our export 
record. Our surplus of food products for exportation 
has been gradually but steadily dwindling for several 
years. Foodstuffs formed 56 per cent of our exports 
in 1880, 42 per cent in 1890, 40 per cent in 1900, 27 
per cent in 1910, and 18 per cent.in 1914, the year im- 
mediately preceding the war. Our recorded exports of 
foodstuffs jumped from $430,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1914 to $980,000,000 in 1916; $1,538,000,000 in 1918, 
and $2,505,000,000 in the fiscal year 1919. 

This war-time increase, however, was temporary. In 
the month of April, 1920, the latest for which detailed 
figures of exports are available, foodstuffs form only 21 
per cent of the exports, against 43 per cent in April 
1919, and practically 40 per cent in the corresponding 
month of 1918. 


NOTABLE GAIN IN MANUFACTURES EXPORTED 


This falling off in exportation of foodstuffs is offset 
by a corresponding increase in the share which manu- 
factures form of the total of outgoing merchandise. 
Manufactures formed in April, 1920, 52 per cent of the 
total value of merchandise exported from this country, 
against 43 per cent in April, 1919; 47 per cent in the 
full year 1914; 45 per cent in 1910; 35 per cent in 
1900; 21 per cent in 1890; and 15 per cent in 1880. The 
value of manufactures exported from the United States 
in the year which ends with this month will approx- 
imate $3,750,000,000 as against $1,100,000,000 in the 
year preceding the war. 

Thus while our surplus of food which can be spared 
for the outside world is declining, manufactures are 
taking the place of the food in the export trade of the 
country, which will total about $8,000,000,000 in 1920 
against $7,000,000,000 in 1919, and $6,290,000,000 in 
the highest war year, 1917, manufactures more than 
offsetting the fall off in value of foodstuffs exported. 
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Fuel Stocks Reported by Railroads 


F THE soft coal mined in the United States the 

railroads consume 28 per cent and normally hold 
about the same proportion of the total quantity of coal 
in storage. Data on railroad-fuel stocks from July 1, 
1916, to Jan. 1, 1919, prepared by the Geological Survey, 
are given in the following table: 











STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL HELD BY RAILROADS FOR FUEL, 
EXCLUDING COAL IN TRANSIT (a) 





(Net Tons) 
Eastern Western Southern 
Date District District District Totals 
BP ESTO soa iors ceo 3 oer 6,115,000 2,246,000 824,000 9,185,000 
wanuary 1, 1917.......%4% 3,981,749 2,234,345 427,388 6,643,482 
TEAS fy A 3,622,000 3,068,000 486,000 7,176,000 
Panuary 1,1918......... 4,051,193 3,960,269 878,789 8,890,251 
cle 10) C2 oS 3,797,000 4,849,000 1,310,000 9,956,000 
Pamearyed £1919: vices o's 4,736,693 7,111,268 1,796,741 13,643,702 


(a) Complete data on railroad fuel stocks are available for 
Jan. 1 of the years 1917, 1918 and 1919. For the other dates 
the figures given are estimates of the total based on actual reports 
from roads normally carrying over 90 per cent of the stocks. 


It will be seen that stocks of railroad fuel ranged 
during the two and a half years covered by the table 
from a minimum of 6,643,000 tons to a maximum of 
13,644,000 tons at the beginning of 1919. 

In comparison with these figures the stocks held by 
the railroads in the first half of 1920 were small. Data 
furnished by the American Railroad Association indi- 
cate that 124 of the principal carriers had on hand 
on Feb. 29, 1920, in cars and in stockpiles 4,275,348 net 
tons of coal, and that on May 31 their holdings had 
decreased to 3,411,348 tons. 


QUESTIONNAIRE BROUGHT DIVERSE RETURNS 


The questionnaire used in obtaining these statistics 
asked specifically for ‘‘Tons in cars” and “Tons in 
stockpiles.” Many roads furnished also the tons in 
chutes, and it is probable that others included the 
quantity in chutes under the caption “Tons in cars.” 
As not all of the quantity in chutes was obtained, how- 
ever, the figures are somewhat short of the total amount 
of fuel coal held by the railroads. Allowing for the 
small roads not reporting, the results of the inquiry 
may be summarized as follows: 


STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL HELD BY RAILROADS FOR FUEL, 
IN CARS AND IN STOCK PILES, FEB. 29, AND JUNE 1, 1920 


(In Net Tons) 


Eastern Western Southern 
Date District District District Totals 
February 29, 1920....... 2,290,000 1,880,000 614,000 4,484,000 
4 44 1,461,000 1,840,000 443,000 3,744,000 


These figures, although not strictly comparable with 
the data for previous years, indicate clearly that 
railroad-fuel stocks on Feb. 29, 1920, were far below 
those of the years immediately preceding. Yet from 
Feb. 29 to June 1, 1920, largely as a result of the 
switchmen’s strike, the stocks continued to decline. 

Like other Eastern carriers, the New England roads 
reported stocks far below their customary holdings in 
the last four years. On Feb. 29, 1920, they had ‘on 
hand in cars and in stockpiles 365,000 tons, sufficient 
on the average for about three weeks and two days’ 
operation. Between Feb. 29 and June 1 their stocks 
declined 30 per cent, reaching on the latter date 254,000 
tons, or about two weeks and three days’ supply. 

Depleted stocks of railroad fuel are particularly 
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significant to the general consumer because they point 
to the probability that the railroads will have to con- 
fiscate coal or assign cars freely, measures which neces- 
sarily interfere with the regular deliveries of coal to 
other users. 


E. H. Coxe Considers Lewis Overgenerous 


In Shifting All Blame to Farrington 


VERY person interested in the production of coal 

should read and carefully ponder the statement of 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, which appeared in the press on July 31, comment- 
ing on President Wilson’s telegram to him requesting 
that the striking miners in Illinois and Indiana be 
ordered back to work. 

For the benefit of those who have not seen the state- 
ment it is quoted below: ‘ A 

I am profoundly impressed by the President’s telegram. 
The fairness of his statement must be apparent to every- 
one with respect for constituted authority or the least 
regard for the public welfare. The suggestions of the 
President will be approved by every right-thinking and 
loyal member of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and will be considered as a stinging rebuke to men of the 
type of Frank Farrington, who has deliberately and ma- 
liciously incited men to disregard their contract obligations 
to the detriment of themselves and the inconvenience of 
the nation. Public castigation of such leaders cannot be 
too severe. 

Up to this time the Illinois coal operators have not re- 
quested this office to enforce the validity of the wage agree- 
ment in that state. I intend, however, in compliance with 
the wishes of the President, to immediately issue a man- 
datory order instructing and directing all miners now on 
strike in Illinois and Indiana to immediately return to work 
so as to permit the normal operation of the mines. Com- 
pliance with this order by the mine workers will pave the 
way for the calling of a wage convention as suggested by 
the President for consideration of inequalities in the agree- 
ment. 

This seems to me to be about the weakest, most 
ridicuious statement ever issued by a labor leader. Why 
was it necessary for the President of the United States, 
the Illinois Coal Operators or any one else to call on 
him or his office to act? Was it not his plain duty, if 
he had the power (which he seems to have had), to 
see that the agreement entered into by his organization 
was lived up to by that organization, without waiting 
to be called on by the President of the United States 
to act? 

It would also seem that he was very generous with 
President Wilson’s “rebuke,” which was apparently 
aimed about one-third at him and two-thirds at Frank 
Farrington, president of the Illinois miners, passing it 
all on to Farrington and keeping none for himself. If 
he really regarded Farrington’s action as malicious, as 
he would now have the public and the miners believe, 
why didn’t he make some effort sooner to interfere in- 
stead of waiting until conditions got so bad the Presi- 
dent of the United States had to intervene? 

Surely there seems to have been little use in making 
an agreement with such an organization headed by such 
men, for it is now plainly apparent that it was not 
entered into in good faith with any idea of living up 
to it, for the ink on the signature was hardly dry be- 
fore the Illinois miners, headed by Farrington, set about 
violating it, and Lewis by his self-confessed silence en- 
couraged the violations. EDWARD H. COXE, 

General Manager Snowden Coke Co. 

Brownsville, Pa., Aug. 3, 1920. 
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Terms of Spa Coal Agreement with Germany 
Published and Epitomized 


Credit Provision for Purchase of Foodstuffs and Raw Materials as Well 
as Penalty Clause Likely to Insure Prompt 
and Abundant Deliveries 


The following is the British official 
version of the conditions laid down in 
the Allied Note on the subject of coal 
deliveries by Germany in carrying out 
the terms of the Versailles peace 
treaty: 

“(1) The German Government under- 
takes to place at the disposal of the 
Allies, from Aug. 1, 1920, for the en- 
suing six months, 2,000,000 tons of coal 
per month, this figure having been ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commission. 
~*“(2)” The Allied Governments will 
credit the reparation accounts with the 
value of this coal, as far as it is deliv- 
ered by rail or inland navigation, and it 
will be valued at the German internal 
price in accordance with Paragraph 6 
(A), Annex V, Part VIII, of the Treaty 
of Versailles. In addition, in considera- 
tion of the admission of the right of 
the Allies to have coal of specified kind 
and quality delivered to them, a prem- 
ium of 5 gold marks, payable in cash 
by the party taking delivery, shall be 
applied to the acquisition of foodstuffs 
for the German miners. 

“(3) During the period of the coal 
deliveries provided for above, the stipu- 
lations of Paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the 
draft Control Protocol of July 11, 1920, 
shall be put in force at once in the 
modified form of the Annex hereto. 

“(4) An agreement shall be made 
forthwith between the Allies for dis- 
tribution of the Upper Silesian coal out- 
put by a commission, on which Ger- 
many will be represented. This agree- 
ment shall be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Reparation Commission. 

“(5) The commission, on which the 
Germans shall be represented, shall 
meet forthwith at Essen. Its purpose 
shall be to seek means by which the 
conditions of life among the miners 
with regard to food and clothing can be 
improved, with a view to the better 
working of the mines. 

“(6) The Allied Governments de- 
clare their readiness to make advances 
to Germany equal in amount to the 
difference between the price paid under 
paragraph 2 above and the export price 
of German coal f.o.b. in German ports, 
or the English export price fo.b. in 
English ports, whichever may be the 
lowest, as laid down in paragraph 6 
(D) of Annex V, Part VIII, of the 
Treaty of Versailles. These advances 
shall be made in accordance with Ar- 
ticles 235 and 251 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. They shall enjoy an abso- 
lute priority over all other Allied claims 
on Germany. The advance shall be 
made at the end of each month, in 
accordance with the number of tons 
delivered and the average f.o.b. price of 
coal during the period. Advances on 


account shall be made by the Allies at 
the end of the first month, without 
waiting for the exact figures. 

“(7) If by Nov. 15, 1920, it.is as- 
certained that the total deliveries for 
August, September, and October, 1920, 
have not reached 6,000,000 tons, the 
Allies will proceed to the occupation of 
a further portion of German territory, 
either the region of the Ruhr or some 
other. 

ANNEX 


“(1) A permanent delegation of the 
Reparation Commission will be set up 
at- Berlin, whose mission will be to sat- 
isfy itself by the following means that 
the deliveries of coal to the Allies pro- 
vided for under the agreement of July 
15, 1920, shall be carried out: The pro- 
grams for the general distribution of 
output, with details of origin and kind 
on the one hand, and the orders given 
to ensure deliveries to the Allied Pow- 
ers on the other hand, shall be drawn 
up by the responsible German author- 
ities and submitted by them for the 
approval of the said delegation a rea- 
sonable time before their despatch to 
the executive bodies responsible for 
their execution. 

“No modification in the said program 
which may involve a reduction in the 
amount of the deliveries to the Allies 
shall be put into effect without prior 
approval of the delegation of the Rep- 
aration Commission in Berlin. 

“(3) The Reparation Commission, 
to which the German Government must 
periodically report the execution by the 
competent bodies of the orders for 


deliveries to the Allies, will notify to. 


the interested Powers any infraction of 
the principles adopted herein.” 

Some doubts have been expressed as 
to the exact meaning of the conditions. 
They have been epitomized in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The German home price, per ton is 
225 mk., or 75 fr.,; the British export 
price is 110s., or 200 fr., making a 
difference between the two prices of 
125 fr. Thus for every ton delivered by 
Germany 75 fr. will be credited to her 
account with the Reparations Commis- 
sion for the general benefit of the 
Allies, while the Allies will allow Ger- 
many a credit of 125 fr. for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Finally, France, or other purchasing 
country, will pay Germany 5 mk. gold 
in cash. This is a premium on coal of 
special quality, and is to be directly 
utilized for the improvement of the 
German miners’ conditions. The credit 
based on the difference between the two 
prices would aggregate 2,500,000,000 fr. 
yearly on the proposed basis of 
2,000,000 tons monthly, but the present 
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arrangement is provisional, and is to 
be reconsidered at the close of a six 
months’ period. 

Under the scheme Belgium will re- 
ceive from Germany 85 per cent of her 
coal requirements, Italy 68 per cent, 
and France and Germany each 72 per 
cent. In the end it was decided to 
leave the question of the Silesian coal 
in abeyance pending the plebiscite. 

In the meantime, according to the 
Colliery Guardian, there appears to be: 
considerable unrest among the miners 
in the Ruhr district. A meeting of the 
workers’ section of the Chamber of 
Labor at Essen has decided, as a pro-: 
test against the Entente ultimatum, to 
refuse to work extra shifts, and not to 
submit quietly to the confiscation of 
coal and the armed occupation. The 
trade union of Christian Miners pro- 
tests against considerably longer hours 
being imposed on German pit workers 
than those elsewhere are prepared to 
work. 

In an interview, July 20, Herr Simons 
said the German delegates would, 
nevertheless, not have signed the agree- 
ment if they had not been convinced 
that the coal demands of the Allies 
were capable of fulfillment. 

The Cabinet has decided to reorganize 
the production and distribution of coal.. 


Freight Market Active; Rates 
Unchanged 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal brads 
freight report announces that freight 
market conditions are practically the 
same as a week ago. Numerous steam- 
ers have been chartered to carry coal to 
European and South American ports at 
or about rates previously quoted. A 
fair demand for tonnage still continues. 

Freight rates by steamer are as fol- 
lows: 


Tons 
Dis- 
charge d 
Daily 
Malmo... . 2. cece een ove Sil oO 00 ee 
Copenhagenisri<.. fia. Sane 11.50/12.00 — 1,000 
Stockholm.....:........+. .12;00/12550 —aaaaoo 
Gothenbure a sa. =e ee 11.50/12.00 — 1,000 
pee reno ticrdaae 1 gaere 9.50/10.00 — 1,000 
Hamburg About 12.00 — 1,000 
Frenth ‘Adlgntio. ex. Rouen. 9. 50/10.00 — 700 
Algiers. . . About 13.50 — 800 
West Italy... etek He oe eee About 13.50 — 1,000 
Marseilles e722 se eee About 13.50 — 1,000 
IPiraetis® eo: cei ta eee About 14.00 — 1,000 
iUrieste /Venice./- & seek About 14.50 — 1,000 
Fort Said was --0e#(9-- 19) A 1,000 
id renga . About 15.00 — 500 
Gibraltar. 11.00/11.50 — 1,000 
Pernambuco. . About 11.00 — 500 
Bahia. . About 11.00 — 500 
Rio. . vospecsineeee ss 10/00/10, 50017000 
Santos. iach, Miata 10.50/11.00 — 600 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo 
or La Plata. .... 10.00/10.50 — 1,000 
Para. . weeeeteccesy es oe ADOUS ILS UO hmmm ED 
Paeariond cathiith 4) oe About 11.00 — 750 
To Nitrate Range.......... About 9.60 — 750 
Havana. About 6.00 — 500 
Sagua or Cardenas. . 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Pioniuegos ee. Leek es About 7.00 — 500 
(Al DATienic torent eu. Ue ee 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Guantanamo. ....6.0(... 67. OO 7250 Baeaeeao0 
IMAnBATTUIO vie ee aoe s 2 Oak About 9.00 — 300 
Bermuda. .... About 6.50 — 300 
‘Bermuda D. c. and dis. free 
Kingston. . ny... 2. About: 8.00 — ~ 400 
Barbados. . About e 00 — 5900 
St. Lucia. sess ran ot DOWD 00 — 500 
MADtIARO Sy. center eee 7.00/ e 50 — 500 
Port of Spain, Rei cet ee. About 8.00 — 500 
Curacao. : .... About 8.00 — 500 
Free p. ec. Curacao 
Wermarerarns : osk.. wens 13.00 400 
St achomasiy. se. cas... oA bouts | 250s 


All above rates gross form charter. 





May Quash Assigned-Car Order 


SSIGNED cars will be a thing of the past if the 
Supreme Court upholds the decision of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Asheville in the Lamberts 
Run:case. This is the opinion of Rush Butler, counsel 
for the National Coal Association. 


Commission Postpones $10 Demurrage 


FTER having notified the roads that changes in 

tariffs would be allowed placing a demurrage 
charge of $10 per day on coal cars held after the 
free time had elapsed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Aug. 18 refused the application of the rail- 
roads for this change in tariffs and ordered hearings 
on the subject, setting a new time limit of Dec. 17, 
1920, as the earliest date at which the new charge can 
become effective. 

Special permission number 50,321, issued by the com- 
mission on July 81 (Coal Age, Aug. 19, page 415), 
provided for a storage charge of $10 per day on coal 
cars and authorized and directed the railroads to file 
modification in their tariffs to make such a charge 
effective. The railroads, through their common agent 
at Washington (J. E. Fairbanks), made such applica- 
tion, but were notified on Aug. 19 that as regards this 
feature of the special permission the commission had 
suspended action until Dec. 17. The reason assigned 
is that as the rights and interests of the public appear 
to be seriously affected by this provision a public 
hearing is considered necessary before such charges be 
permitted to become effective. 


Aitchison Upholds Roads’ Right to Insist on 
Return of Cars Empty | 


N a letter to H. B. Thurston, chairman of the 

Pittsburgh Terminal Committee, Commissioner Clyde 
B. Aitchison, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
says: 

With reference to the distribution of available equip- 
ment and the point raised by you as to whether a railroad 
has the right to refuse to accept a carload from a shipper 
when the car has been received by the shipper under load 


and reloaded by him contrary to the requirements of the . 


‘carrier: 

It is generally understood that when a car received by 
a consignee who is also a shipper is unloaded by him, the 
contract with the railway company for the delivery of 
his goods is thereby fulfilled, and if in the interests of a 
fair distribution of cars the carrier desires that such a 
car be not reloaded by the shipper unloading the car it 
has a perfect right to request return of the car empty, 
and in the event of the shipper loading the car is justified 
in refusing to accept the load, requiring the shipper to 
release the equipment and turn it back empty. 
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If such a practice were not proper it would be impossible 
to make a fair distribution of empty cars, and shippers 
who are also large receivers of freight would at all times 
have more cars for outbound loading than they were en- 
titled to, to the disadvantage of other shippers. 


Bureau Af Mines Will Classify ard Analyze 


Coal at Sewalls Point Pool 


CO-OPERATIVE agreement between the Bureau of 

Mines and the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, Inc., 
whereby the former wiil grade and classify coal shipped 
to the tidewater pools at Sewalls Point was signed by 
the Secretary of the Interior Aug. 20. The agreement 
had been signed previously by F. G. Cottrell, director 
of the Bureau of Mines; G. H. Caperton, president of 
the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, and S. T. Snead, 
secretary of the same organization. The text of the 


agreement is as follows: 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines (hereinafter referred to as 
the Bureau) and the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. (hereinafter referred to as the Exchange), 
desiring to conduct investigations concerning preparation of 
coal with a view to increasing efficiency in use and economic 
development of the industry by improving the grading ‘and 
classification of coal shipped to Tidewater Pools, hereby 
mutually agree as follows: 

(1) All work herein described shall’be directed by the 
Bureau of Mines according to a program as mutually 
agreed upon between the Bureau and the Exchange, and all 
methods employed shall be the standard methods of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

(2) In the district to be investigated the Bureau agrees 
to complete a list of mine samples and analyses. 

(3) The Bureau agrees to obtain at the mine tipple, 
point of delivery, or other place as agreed upon, representa- 
tive samples of the commercial coal as shipped by the 
several mines. 

(4) The Bureau agrees to furnish the necessary port- 
able field equipment for the samplers. 

(5), The Bureau agrees to make, at its Pittsburgh lab- 
oratory, proximate analyses and B.t.u. determinations of all 
samples which are acceptable to the Bureau, and ultimate 
analyses and fusing temperature of ash determinations of 
such samples as may be mutually agreed upon. Reports of 
the laboratory determinations will be furnished the Ex- 
change as soon as made, together with such information as 
appertains thereto. 

(6) All analyses may be published by the Bureau of 
Mines, due credit being accorded the Exchange for its 
co-operation, but the Exchange shall have the privilege of 
prior publication in a form mutually agreed upon for the 
confidential information of members of the Exchange. 

(7) The conduct of all the foregoing described work 
shall subject the Bureau of Mines to no expensé other than 
for general direction. To this end the Exchange agrees 
to pay salaries, subsistence, and traveling expenses of field 
men engaged in taking mine samples while so engaged; to 
pay the salaries and expenses of samplers obtaining com- 
mercial samples, and to furnish all necessary labor and such 
heavy appliances as may be needed in the sampling, and to 
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pay the salaries of men engaged in laboratory work to the 
extent of the actual cost of such analyses made for the 
Exchange. 

(8) The extent of this program as to number of men 
employed and amount of work undertaken shall be a mat- 


ter of mutual agreement in writing between the Exchange 
and the Bureau. 
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(9) It is mutually understood that this agreement shall 
be effective after being signed by the parties thereto, upon 
its approval by the Secretary of the Interior, and that it 
shall continue in effect until the work herein contemplated 
shall have been completed, provided that at the end of six 
months the agreement can be terminated by either party 
upon not less than thirty days’ notice to the other party. 





Cleveland Conference Fails and Central Competitive 


Group Breaks Up Into State Scale Meetings 


Arrangement to Make Local Agreements Unusual— Resumption of 
_ Relations Expected Before April 1, 1922—In Telegram to President: 
Wilson Operators and Mine Workers Give Reasons for Failure to Agree 


FTER more than twenty years of unified collective 
Aven the Central Competitive Field has 
broken up and for the settlement of the present 
demands of the local unions dependence must be placed 
on the actions of the local or at best the state scale 
committees. It will be recalled that following the recent 
Illinois-Indiana strike the President asked John L. 
Lewis and the operators to get together and settle any 
inequalities in the working out of the award of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, which it was asserted 
by the miners were responsible for the uprising in 
the Middle West. A meeting was held in Cleveland 
at which the demands of the daymen were presented 
and also a new set of demands of the tonnage men. 
After several days of conference the meeting broke up 
with the announcement that settlement would be had 
locally and the several state presidents of the United 
Mine Workers announced that they would call a meeting 
for this week to consider what demands they would 
make on the operators in their respective fields. 


LOCAL AGREEMENTS MAY BE FAR-REACHING 


This action, which it is understood is almost without 
precedent, may have far-reaching conequences, although 
many are of the opinion that both sides will get together 
again before April 1, 1922, as in the past, and that the 
present action is but an agreement to disagree entered 
into purely for reasons of policy. It is pointed out that 
should any marked changes in wage rates be made in 
any of the fields that are not at the same time matched 
by similar changes in the other districts there will be 
a grand mixup when they do get together again to 
handle the central field as a whole. The differentials 
and relationships between local fields have been most 
zealously guarded both by miners and by operators for 
many years and all previous attempts to set any of 
them aside have failed. 

Of particular interest is the statement of John L. 
Lewis that there will be no general strike, although 
local strikes may be expected—some are in effect already 
—and that the whole matter can be adjusted without 
inconvenience to the public. These local strikes are 
certain to decrease production, however. 

As the joint conference now ended was called by 
President Wilson for the purpose of adjusting inequal- 
ities in the present wage-scale agreement, operators 
and miners at the close of the session sent separate tele- 
grams to the President advising him of their failure to 
reach an agreement. 


The operators’ telegram to President Wilson was as 
follows: 


At your request the scale committee of operators and 
miners of the central competitive field met at Cleveland to 
consider and attempt to adjust any inequalities in the exist- 
ing contract resulting from the award of the bituminous 
coal commission. The miners contended that the day and 
monthly men had not received an equivalent advance that 
the award allowed the tonnage men. 

In order to meet the situation in its broadest sensé and 
in conformity with your suggestions, the operators proposed 
to advance this class to the equivalent of that granted the 
tonnage men in machine mining, this class having received 
the largest percentage of advance. 

The miners refused to accept, and demanded an advance 
of $1.50 per day, which, if granted, would have created fur- 
ther inequality, to the disadvantage of the tonnage men. 

This would lead to more serious trouble and dissatisfac- 
tion in districts in full operation under contracts entered 
into between operators and miners. 

The operators then proposed that the question in dispute 
be submitted for final settlement to a commission, as sug- 
gested in the report of the bituminous coal commission. 
This proposition was also rejected by the miners. Finding 
ourselves hopelessly deadlocked, we regret to report that we 
were compelled to adjourn sine die. 

MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Chairman. 


The miners’ telegram to the President, sent after the 
adjournment of the supplemental meeting, Aug. 19, . 
was as follows: ’ 

Pursuant to the request contained in your telegram of 
Aug. 10, the mine workers’ representatives of the Central 
Competitive Field met in joint conference with the coal oper- 
ators in Cleveland on Aug. 13. We have diligently applied 
ourselves to the task of adjusting the inequalities contained 
in the basic interstate agreement growing out of the award 
of the Bituminous Coal Commission. We have found it im- 
possible to reach an agreement with the coal operators of 
the Central Competitive Field bearing upon the issues 
involved. | 

There is no controversy affecting any principle but merely 
a difference of opinion as to what constitutes an inequality 
and the degree to which it should be adjusted. 

As a consequence, the joint interstate conference ad- 
journed last night without decision. While this circum- 
stance may be regarded as unfortunate, I-am of the opinion 
that there is no necessity for any public apprehension. 

There are reasonable grounds for the belief that the 
questions at issue between the operators and miners may 
yet be harmonized through the instrumentality of agree- 
ments which may be consummated in the individual coal- 
producing districts without inconveniences to the public. 
The sincere efforts of the representatives of the mine work- 
ers will be promptly exercised to the application of this 
policy. JOHN L. LEwIs, 

President United Mine Workers of America. 


August 26, 1920 


Speculation in Tidewater Coal 


To Be Stopped 


New Rules Issued by Tidewater Exchange—Railroads 
To Make More Stringent System of Permits— 
All Legitimate Shippers Protected 


OR several weeks the National Coal Association has 
been working on the problem of preventing specu- 
lation in coal shipped to tidewater. A special com- 
mittee, of which W. J. Andrews is chairman, has been 
studying the question from all angles and this com- 
mittee on Aug. 18 presented the result of its findings 
to a meeting in Washington at which were present in 
addition to the members of the committee, A. G. 
Gutheim and D. J. Spangler, representing the Ameri- 
can Railroad Association; Messrs. Howe and Graham, 
representing the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and Mr. Owen, president of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change. 

It is understood that the consensus of opinion was 
that steps were necessary to make it impossible for the 
promiscuous dealer in export coal to tie up equipment 
‘and otherwise interfere with the orderly processes 
of shipments in his effort to play the coal market. 
It is generally understood that many who have never 
seen a car of coal except from the car window have 
been trying to reap an unreasonable profit in the ex- 
port market and although they are new at the game, 
they have been adept in finding ways to tie up 
credits in the pools and hold cars for speculative pur- 
poses. The conclusion of the Andrews committee was 
that changes should be made in the rules and regula- 
tions of the Tidewater Coal Exchange that would pre- 
vent such manipulation. These changes have been made 
and are given in full below. 

It will be noted that no change has been recom- 
mended on existing tidewater coal demurrage tariffs, 
although there was some desire to decrease free time 
and increase detention charges. It was particularly 
emphasized that more effective embargo and permit 
regulations should be had but because of the different 
conditions at each port and pier, these are to be left 
to the officials of each road. If the desires and recom- 
mendations of the committee are followed by the roads 
it will be exceedingly difficult for anyone to load coal 
for tide unless he has a boat ready to receive it, which 
- means that he cannot hold the coal for speculation and 
cannot tie up cars. 

Changes and additions to rules and regulations Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, Inc., adopted by the Executive 
Committee at a meeting held in the office of the ex- 
change, New York City, Thursday, Aug. 19, 1920. 

Change Rule 27 to read: “The account of a member in 
one designated pool shall not have any bearing on his 
account in another pool at the same or other piers, unless 
said member neglects’ to make up existing shortages; ex- 
cept that failure to take delivery of credits available for 
dumping in any pool shall be sufficient cause for embargoing 
shipments for member’s account to all pools at all ports as 
provided for in Rule 30. Members, however, may be per- 
_ mitted to offset overdrafts in one pool with shipments made 
to the same pool at another pier, subject to the approval 
of the commissioner or his deputy. 

“In the case of a member of the Exchange having a 
debit in a given pool, he may be permitted to make good 
the debit by the exchange of the same or higher quality coal 
at the pier at which the debit exists or at any other pier, 
subject to the approval of the commissioner or his deputy.” 
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Change Rule 30 to read: “Failure of a member to pro- 
vide vessels in which to transport coal from any pier shall 
be sufficient cause for the commissioner or deputy commis- 
sioner to request the issuance of railroad embargoes pro- 
hibiting the forwarding of coal to the exchange for his 
account. Request on the railroad for modification or can- 
cellation of such embargo will not be made until such mem- 
ber has given satisfactory evidence to the commissioner or 
his deputy that he has made proper arrangements for 
vessels.” 

Add to Rule 32: “The transfer between members of 
actual cars will not be permitted. The transfer of tonnage 
credits will only be made upon authority of transferer in 
writing and acceptance by transferee in writing and upon 
transferee furnishing satisfactory evidence of his ability to 
immediately furnish vessel for dumping.” 

Add to Rule 33: “Upon failure of any member to dump 
credits available for dumping promptly the commissioner 
shall direct him in writing to dump such credits immedi- 
ately. For failure to dump such credits within forty-eight 
hours after date of such notice a penalty of ($.10) ten cents 
per ton per day on credits not dumped shall be assessed 
against said member and collected by the commissioner.” 

Daniel Willard, chairman of the ‘Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Executives, and 
Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of the National Coal 
Association, met in conference on Wednesday, Aug. 18, 
with representatives of the Commission on Car Service 
of the American Railroad Association, the Nationa! Coal 
Association, the tidewater coal-carrying lines serving 
ports at Hampton Roads and north, representatives of 
the various tidewater coal exchanges, and the president 
of the American Wholesale Coal Trade Association, to 
consider what more effective means could be adopted 
to reduce to a minimum the accumulation of cars of 
bituminous coal awaiting transshipment at tidewater, 
and to determine the number of cars required in regu- 
lar service in that traffic. 

The conference considered particularly a report of 
the Special Committee of the National Coal Association 
in the matter of shipment of tidewater bituminous coal, 
and unanimously reached the conclusion that such 
changes should be made in the regulations of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange which handles shipments through 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, as would result 
in penalizing the holding of bituminous coal by individ- 
ual members of the exchange beyond the free time per- 
mitted in established tidewater-coal demurrage tariffs. 
Further than this, the meeting unanimously agreed that, 
as the only effective means of adequately controlling the 
situation, all tidewater coal-carrying lines should imme- 
diately embargo the movement of tidewater coal and 
simultaneously provide for the acceptance of such traffic 
only upon permits to be issued by the tidewater bitu- 
minous coal terminal railroad. 

It was recognized that the issue of the permits must 
depend in the first instance upon transportation condi- 
tions upon the railroads concerned, but beyond this it 
was unanimously agreed that no permits should be 
granted except upon a definite showing that the coal 
upon arrival at the pier at tidewater would be unloaded 
into vessels with reasonable promptness, this ability on 
the part of the permittee to be ascertained by his show- 
ing as to vessels under charter and his record in meeting 
the conditions of permits heretofore issued. 

The meeting also agreed, without dissent, that the 
issue of permits should be to the loading mines, with 
provision made that if the amount to be loaded was 
exceeded the mine so violating the permit should be 
penalized in its car supply so long as the coal so billed 
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without permit remained unconsigned elsewhere and 
undisposed of. The purpose of the arrangement is to 
prevent unnecessary delay to equipment and to promote 
transportation, and these recommendations are to be 
utilized with that in mind. 


Rail Shipments of Coal to New England 
Fall Behind Last Year’s 


N CONTRAST with the tidewater movement to New 

England, rail shipments through the Hudson gate- 
ways declined sharply during the week ended Aug. 14. 
Cars forwarded through the five gateways of Harlem 
River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam, and Mechanics- 
ville, as reported to the Geological Survey by the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association, numbered 4,860 as against 
6,732 during the preceding week. For the first time 
since June 26 the movement was smaller than for the 
corresponding week of 1919. In spite of the decrease, 
the week’s performance was 45 per cent above the 
average for the first six months of the year. 
CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL FORWARDED THROUGH HUDSON 

GATEWAYS DESTINED FOR NEW ENGLAND POINTS (a) 


Week Ended 


1920 1919 
PUNY SLAVS crete Wyner beg mee rte Ris Rieti 0a Nagle ao) ae tte 7,033 4,527 
BU ULES eS UF tates Sal ae eas ARE NO ee 9h caret Bre see Se 6,38 4,879 
ANIL od SACRE Gin OMe sty CrwiereAGa a Mee ean sy fale ayes mao eels line as 6,732 4,643 
Ag Na ole, Shes sea MEO Elecite cots secre Muu Lie We, bre 4,860 5,064 


Reported Destination of Coal Dumped at 
Hampton Roads 


HE only port for which information is at present 

available as to the destination of coal dumped over 
tidewater piers during the week of Aug. 14 is Hampton 
Roads. Reports to the Geological Survey from the three 
exchanges at that port, given in the following table, 
indicate a decline in the tonnage handled for New Eng- 
land account and a slight increase in the quantity 
exported: 
DESTINATION OF COAL DUMPED OVER TIDEWATER PIERS AT 


HAMPTON ROADS 
(In net tons) 


Coastwise 
to 

New ; All Total 

Week Ended England(a) Exports Bunker(b) Other(c) Dumped 
Duly Okc cee 149,000 295,000 71,000 11,000 526,000 
AIAN T Soap eae: 108,000 262,000 65,000 10,000 445,000 
DUDA ve tenor ores 148,000 332,000 67,000 6,000 553,000 
duly: SS Seer. 136,000 392,000 68,000 8,000 604,000 
Aug 27 fuer ees 134,000 326,000 75,000 12,000 547,000 
Aug, 14S. ee ear 116,000 358,000 71,000 6,000 551,000 


(a) Cargo coal only. A small amount of other coastwise coal is included. (b) 
All bunker, whether foreign or domestic. (c) Includes coal used inside capes, and 
other local and coastwise tonnage, coal for the Navy and for Panama. 


Coal Shipments to New England Under 
Service Order No. 11 


CCORDING to statements furnished by the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association, the results obtained 
under the amended order giving preference to New 
England (Service Order No. 11, effective Aug, 2) have 
been as follows: Short on Aug. 7 (at end of first 
week), 1,588 cars; short on Aug. 13 (near end of second 
week), 1,621 cars. 

As the initial assessment under the order was 923 
cars per day, this means that the cumulative movement 
was 1.7 days behind at the end of the first week, and 1.8 
behind at the end of the second, or to put it another 
way, shipments during the first two weeks amounted 
to 84 per cent of the program. 
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Indiana Miners Refuse to Reroen to Work— 
Practically Entire Field Idle 


RDERS of officials of district No. 11, United Mine 

Workers of America, issued Aug. 21, that men now 
out return to the mines have been disregarded and prac- 
tically the entire Indiana field is idle. The field is faced 
with the closing of the nine mines still at work and a 
100-per cent state of non-production. The present situa- 
tion is the result of orders given by the miners’ officials 
with one eye shut. 

An official of the operators said: ‘The orders to return 
to work were given with a wink, and I doubt seriously 
whether they were intended to be complied with.” The 
railroads are reducing consumption to a minimum. For 
the time being coal is coming regularly from the Illinois 
and Kentucky fields and practically all of the railroads of 
the state are supplied temporarily with sufficient coal for 
comfortable operation. Some of the rolling stock, how- 
ever, is being diverted to other fields. 

Members of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association at a meeting Aug. 23 in Terre Haute 
approved a report of the scale committee on the recent 
wage conference at Cleveland and agreed to meet a com-- 
mittee of the miners and negotiate a new scale as 
regards the pay of day and monthly men. The action 
was almost unanimous, but came after many of the 
operators opposed the signing of any more contracts with 
the union in view of the frequency with which old ones 
have been disregarded. The operators agreed to co-op- 
erate in promoting increased production. 


Weekly Movement to Tidewater 


IDEWATER shipments declined slightly during the 

week ended Aug. 14. The total number of cars 
dumped over tidewater piers (in part estimated) accord- 
ing to reports furnished the Geological Survey by 
courtesy of the American Railroad Association, was 
25,740, as against 27,464 during the preceding week. 
That the movement was nevertheless very heavy is seen 
from the fact that it exceeded by 2,120 cars the weekly 
average for July. 


CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL: DUMPED WEEKLY OVER TIDEWATER 
PIERS AT THE FOUR NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS AND 
CHARLESTON (a) 


New Hampton 
Week Ended York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Totals 
July 2honn «cen 8,424 3,456 3,683 9,601 526 25,690 
UUlyeo lea. sere 8,085 4,211 3,935 10,512 118 27,461 
AUB ee otectliee td 10,065b 3,151b 4,580 9,394 274 27,464 
Augil4ens os... 9,026 2,878 3,787 7,716 330m 25,740 


(a) Furnished by courtesy of American Railroad Association. Includes coal 
destined for bunker, for New England, or other coastwise and local use, and for 
export. (b) Revised. (c) One day estimated, subject to revision. 


Six More Warrants Charging Profiteering 
. Bring Total to 52. 


IX more warrants charging profiteering in the sale 

of coal were issued Sunday night, Aug. 22, at the 
instance of the U. S. Attorney for the Southern District 
of West Virginia, according to an announcement made 
by A. E. Hayes, special agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice. This brings the total number of warrants issued 
against coal companies in this district up to fifty-two. 

The companies against whom warrants were issued on 
Sunday ‘are the Chesapeake Mining Co., of Handley; 
Silush Coal Co., Charleston; Seng Creek Coal Co., Char- 
leston; Dry Branch Coal Co., Dry Branch; Coalburg 
Colliery Co., Ronda, and Big Creek Coal Co., Big Creek. 
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Federal Trade Commission May Suspend Publication 
Of Monthly Coal-Cost Reports 


Number of Operators Making Voluntary Returns Insufficient to 
Make Commission Data Representative—National Coal Associa- 
tion Charged With Breaking Agreement in Bringing Legal Action 


coal costs, covering May, 1920, the Federal Trade 

Commission announced on Aug. 25 the possible sus- 
-pension of the monthly publication, which informs the 
operators, the miners, the consumers of coal and the 
public at large with respect to current average produc- 
tion costs and sales realization prices at the mine for 
bituminous coal. The likelihood of suspension is due 
to a reduction in the number of operators reporting 
voluntarily, pending final court decision as to the com- 
mission’s powers to require the reports. Unless suffi- 
cient reports are received to be representative the com- 
mission prefers to discontinue publication rather than 
risk giving out figures that may prove misleading. 

The announcement follows: 

“When the Federal Trade Commission in January, 
1920, resumed the collection of information as to the 
cost of bituminous-coal production it was upon the 
understanding by the commission that the cost of pro- 
duction and sales-realization figures would be supplied 
' by the coal operators. The coal operators had a written 
opinion by the counsel of the National Coal Association 
to the effect that the commission had the lawful power 
to collect this information. The commission. was 
‘supplied with copies of this brief. 


|: ISSUING its fifth monthly bulletin on bituminous 


COMMISSION AGREES TO LEGAL TESTS 


“The commission proceeded accordingly, but there 
came a change on the part of the association. The com- 
mission was asked to make possible the bringing of a 
series of test suits which would represent all variations 
of the coal industry with reference to the interpreta- 
tion of the interstate commerce clause. It. was under- 
stood at the time by the commission and the officers and 
counsel of the National Coal Association that the neces- 
sary default notices and other acts and proceedings to 
complete the record in four test cases should be com- 
pleted by the commission and simultaneous actions 
brought thereon, and that pending these suits the 
National Coal Association would take no steps to dis- 
courage or interfere with voluntary cost reporting by 
operators. 

“Instead of bringing four suits, testing all the issues, 
the National Coal Association brought but one suit (the 
Maynard Coal Company suit), in which the questions 
involved were most favorable to the complainant, and 
the other three suits have never been started. 

“Following the issue of the injunction in the Maynard 
suit the Federal Trade Commission invited voluntary 
co-operation by the coal operators in supplying the 
necessary reports and made it clear that pending final 
decision compulsory process or the collection of penalties 
would not be applied in case of failure to file reports. 

“The commission received reports from 1,589 
operators for January, 1,431 operators for February, 
1,081 operators for March, 812 operators for April and 
680 operators for May. During the Fuel Administration 
period 2,482 bituminous operators reported to the com- 


mission. The value of these current coal-cost bulletins 
depends entirely upon the relative quality of the figures 
contained therein, and when it appears that out of the 
total cperators an insufficient number of reports are 
made, the figures obtained fail to maintain their rela- 
tive quality. This condition seems to be realized and 
publication of the cost bulletins must cease unless the 
number and character of reporting operators shall be 
such as will insure that the bulletins are representative 
and not misleading. 

“These cost bulletins have been widely published and 
the. National Coal Association, as well as individual 
operators, has constantly made use of these figures and 
facts. Thus the reports which have voluntarily been 
made by that group of the operators which undertook to 
share the labor of preparing them have been utilized to 
the advantage of that other element in the coal industry 
which has discouraged the making of these reports. 

“The commission believes that the ascertainment of 
facts relating to cost of production in such a fundamen- 
tal industry as that of bituminous coal production is of 
the greatest usefulness to the industry. It is likewise 
obviously of benefit to the public to know what the cost 
of coal production is, and what the sales-realization price 
at the mine is, and, being informed as to these factors, 
to determine whether any intervening agency is 
occasioning an undue rise in price to the consumers. 


CONTINUANCE DEPENDS ON NUMBER REPORTING 


“If a sufficient number of operators report their pro- 
duction costs, the commission will continue the issue of 
monthly and quarterly cost bulletins. Otherwise, while 
still continuing to solicit these reports for the continuity 
of these records the issue of the coal-cost bulletins will 
be discontinued pending a judicial decision of the objec- 
tions raised.” 

The May bulletin, which, as pointed out in the 
announcement, is perhaps not representative of the large 
number of operators who failed to report, shows the 
average sales, realizations and reported costs of 680 
operators producing about 20 per cent of the estimated 
total bituminous coal mined in the seventy-four mining 
districts of the United States during that month. 
Revision of costs usually reduces reported costs only a 
few cents per ton. All figures in the bulletin are based 
on tons of 2,000 pounds. 

The average sales realization of the 680 operators 
reporting to the commission for May was $3.31 per ton, 
while their total reported mine cost amounted to $2.77. 
Of the latter amount $2.07 represented labor costs per 
tion and the f.o.b. mine cost per ton is the “margin,” 
(or overhead). The difference between the sales realiza- 
tion and the f.o.b. mine cost per ton is the “margin,” 
which was 54c. per ton. These average figures for May 
did not vary more than 5c. per ton in sales realization, 
in costs, or in margins from the averages shown for 812 
operators in April, which is an important fact if that 
same relation holds for non-reporting operators. 
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Weekly Review 


Good Car Supply Continues—Heaviest Production Reported Since January—Growing Labor 
: Troubles May Curtail Output for Next Week — Prices Stiffen — 
Tonnage to Lakes Again Exceeds One Million Tons 


ond week of August to 11,728,000 net tons, ac- 

cording to figures of the Geological Survey. This 
is the highest production figure since last January, an 
increase of 1,300,000 tons over the preceding week and 
also exceeds the last pre-strike week by some 848,000 
tons. Anthracite production showed a slight increase. 
Beehive coke increased to 417,000 net tons, compared 
with 382,000 the preceding week. 

How long this increased rate of production can be 
maintained remains to be seen. Late reports from the 
field indicate that loadings are somewhat lighter. The 
inability of operators and miners to reach an agree- 
ment at the recent Cleveland meeting is already re- 
sulting in unauthorized strikes in the Central Compe- 
titive Field. Many Illinois and Indiana operations are 
down and the growing disaffection may be expected to 
seriously effect production. 

In the face of this anticipated labor trouble prices 
have stiffened, especially in the Middle West. Buyers 
who had adopted a policy of awaiting developments were 
again forced into the active market. The result is that 


Pree eat o of bituminous coal rose in the sec- 


a distinctly easier market has again advanced under the 
heavy demands being made upon it. 

Shipments to priority points are progressing satis- 
factorily. Export tonnage is again advancing, the bet- 
ter production having increased tonnage available for 
non-preferential points. Stock piles are gaining as a 
result. Preliminary figures for the week ended Aug. 21 
show Lake dumpings of 1,090,000 tons, as compared 
with corrected figures for the second week of August of 
994,426 tons. While the dumpings are still behind the 
scheduled rate, little fear of a shortage in ‘the North- 
west this winter is now felt. 


Lake Coal Dumped Season to Aug. 21 
(NET TONS) 


Fuel 
644,422 
584,638 


Total 
15,018,370 
9,702,797 


Cargo 
14,3735948 
9,118,159 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Heavier Receipts Allay Anxiety About 
Fuel— Rumored Assigned-Car Order 
Has Been Continued — All-Rail Move- 
ment Is Heavy—Order 11 Is Not 
Working Smoothly — Hampton Roads 
Despatch Is Excellent — Receipts of 
Anthracite Gain. 


Bituminous—As compared with 60 
days ago a pronounced change has come 
over the market. Receipts have bulked 
so large since July 15 that buyers show 
much less concern over the future of 
the market. Prices will have a long 
way to drop before anything like normal 
conditions can prevail, and much 
greater stocks will have to be accumu- 
lated before consumers here will be 
cared for as in ordinary years. 

Just now rail coal from Pennsylvania 
is quoted higher even than shipments 
by water from Hampton Roads or Balti- 
more. Should there be free offerings of 
water coal in the next fortnight, there 
would doubtless be enough reduction in 
spot prices by rail to offset the advan- 
tage water coal has within a 50-mile 
radius of Boston. 

It is rumored here that the assigned- 
ear order has been continued for an- 
other 30 days and this will of course 
- have its bearing on car supply in certain 
districts. The object of the order was 
to provide utilities, etc., with coal for 
eurrent consumption and surely in an- 
other 30 days most power plants and 
other public requirements will have ac- 
cumulated 60 to 90 days’ supply. 

All-rail movement is remarkably 
heavy, shipments pouring in well up to 
gateway capacity. To such extent is 
this true that there have even been can- 
cellations of purchases made in May 
and June. Better deliveries on contract 
by tidewater shippers have also had 
their bearings on this new development. 

Railroad confiscations occur much less 
frequently and are now confined to crip- 
pled cars of which there is an aston- 
ishingly large number. 

Service Order 11 is not yet working 
‘smoothly. Apparently there is little co- 
ordination among shippers, or coal 
would not have been allowed to accumu- 
late in such volume at some of the 
piers. Liberal use of the embargo 
‘power is expected to correct this situa- 
tion. Whether New England will ab- 
sorb much increase over shipments in 
‘their present volume remains to be seen. 

At Hampton Roads despatch is ex- 
cellent. Coastwise steamers are load- 
‘ing regularly in 24 hr. or less and the 
August tonnage for Providence. Boston 


and Portland will even exceed that for 
July. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
F.o.b. mines, net tons $10.00@11.50 $10.75@12.00 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
grosstons........ 13.25@14.75 13.90@15.25 
F.o.b. New York, fi 
Ipross TONS: |... 4 13.50@15.00 14.25@15.50 


On cars Boston, high volatile grades via Hampton 
Roads have been quoted at $13.50 per gross ton. 


Anthracite — Receipts of domestic 
sizes both by rail and water continue 
to show gains. The recent arrange- 
ment made by the New Haven road for 
a given number of cars per day from 
the anthracite roads is not yet working 
smoothly. Certainly the area served by 
the New Haven has been kept on a star- 
vation basis since Jan. 1. The con- 
templated addition of new motive 
power will considerably impress the 
New Haven service. 

The general advance in railroad rates 
is expected to cause another wave of 
retail advances throughout New Eng- 
land. Communities to the eastward 
where rates are so much higher all-rail 
will suffer particularly. Twenty-dollar 
coal at retail is by no means out of the 
question in many parts of New Engiand 
this fall. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Domestic Anthracite Demand Increases 
with Approach of New Freight Rates— 
Stronger Steam-Coal Situation Due to 
Bituminous Scarcity — End of Marine 
Workers’ Strike Is Expected To Help 
Bituminous Situation — Market Im- 
proves and Increased Demand Ex- 
pected. 

Anthracite—Receipts of the domestic 
sizes are quickly absorbed. There is 
more activity in the demand and ship- 
pers are receiving more orders for 
these coals. The increased interest 
shown is attributed in many circles to 
the increase in freight rates recently 
granted the railroads and which are 
soon to become effective, followed, it is 
expected, by an increase in the price 
of coal to the consumer. 

The resumption of towing from Port 
Reading, following the settlement of 
the harbor boatmen’s troubles, will aid 
considerably in improving the local 
situation as under normal conditions 
much coal is delivered locally from that 
port. 

Demand for egg, stove and chestnut 
continues to be strong. Some dealers 
are now complaining of the lack of 
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chestnut, while egg appears to be 
strongest in demand. 

Independent producers find a steady 
market for their product. Buyers con- 
tinue to invade the regions and are 
said to be bidding high for the coal. 

Sections of the outlying territory 
surrounding this Tidewater, but, not 
dependent upon Tidewater delivery, 
appear to be well supplied. Most 
yards have full bins and consumers say 
they have no difficulty in getting de- 
liveries. 

Much of the strength in the steam- 
coal market is attributed to the scarcity 
of bituminous here. Buckwheat and 
rice are comparatively short and quo- 
tations for these two sizes are much 
stronger. It was also announced that 
the change in freight rates had had 
its effect in stimulating the demand. 

Quotations for buckwheat No. 1 of 
the best grades ranged from $5.65 to 
$6 at the mines. Rice coal was held 
firm, quotations ranging from $4@ 
$4.50, while barley, the longest in 
supply, was held around $2.25@$2.50. 

Quotations for company coals, per 
gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b. New 
York Tidewater, lower ports, are as 
follows: 


Mine Tidewater 

Broken $7.50@$7.65 $9.35@$9.50 
or ee atoes. cece 750@ 7.65 9.35@ 9.50 
StOVelne. Wecenis cutter 7.75@ 8.00 9.60@ 9.85 
Chestnut sss a5.) aoe 7.80@ 8.00 9.65@ 9.85 
PEA Ai aetica eto cete ie 6.05@ 6.45 7.80@ 8.20 
Buckwheat.......... 4.00@ 4.10 5.75@ 5.85 

LOG aies Mado see ens 3.00@ 3.50 4.75@ 5.25 
Barley asret a, artes 2.25@ 2.50 4.00@ 4.25 
Bouere, eset e 2250 4.25 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper port are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in freight 
rates. 


Bituminous—The ending of the ma- 
rine workers’ strike is expected to 
have a beneficial effect on the local 
market and a further softening of 
prices for loaded boats is to be ex- 
pected. 

The situation shows some change for 
the better. Inquiries come oftener and 
shippers look for an increased demand 
for coal. While it was expected that 
New England would be in the market 
for a heavy tonnage, conflicting reports 
are received as to the amount of coal 
needed. 

Coalmen were not inclined to voice 
their opinion regarding the action 
taken in Washington on Aug. 19, by 
which it was agreed to place an em- 
bargo on the movement of coal to tide- 
water, except upon a definite showing 
that the coal upon arrival at the piers 
would be unloaded into vessels with 
reasonable promptness. Official notice 
of the action taken was awaited. 

Troublesome conditions are reported 
from the mines. The workers are 
reported as being dissatisfied and fre- 
quently change their scenes of em- 
ployment. The car supply is bad, 
some mines receiving less than 50 per 
cent of their normal requirements. 

Early in the past week low-volatile 
coals were being quoted at from $12@ 
$12.50 at the mines. Later on Pool 
10 was quoted at around $12; Pool 11, 
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around $11, and Pool 18, around $10. 
In the harbor Pools 10 and 11,.mixed, 
were quoted at around $17.75, while 
Pool 18 was quoted around $15.65 
alongside. 





BALTIMORE 


Permit System for Exports Should 
Improve Situation— Prices for Soft 
Coal Break—Anthracite Price at Retail 
Seems Sure To Run Around $15. 


Bituminous—A period of unusual 
stress and uncertainty exists here. With 
piers congested and the charge being 
flung openly at public hearings that 
the present jam is due to speculators 
shipping to tide and then dickering for 
highest prices to ships that must get 
away or pay heavy demurrage charges, 
the railroad action instituting a new 
kind of embargo here was but a natural 
outcome. 

Instead of shippers being given per- 
mits to dump so many cars over the 
piers permits will be given to ship from 
the mines, only when the shipper fur- 
nishes proof that he will have vessels 
here to take the coal promptly. It is 
thus planned to break up excessive 
speculation and at the same time make 
a quick turn-around of cars. 

A meeting called by the mayor to 
take up the question of bunkering a- 
stream vs. bunkering at the piers also 
discussed this subject and a committee 
was named to go over the entire situa- 
tion. Meanwhile leading coal men got 
into the public discussion, and while 
there was much difference of opinion 
the general belief was that some action 
was needed to clear up the serious 
transportation mix-up that has followed 
Government priority and railroad em- 
bargo orders. It was openly stated at 
the meeting that these orders had been 
widely and promiscuously violated be- 
cause proper supervision under the ex- 
isting system was impossible. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is giving 
50 per cent. or better car supply at 
this time. This fact, with prospect of 
elimination of speculation at tide and 
the amount of coal now on reserve at 
tide or rolling—between 4,000 and 
5,000 cars destined for or at this point 
—has caused a slump. Coal on the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. is quoted over a wide 
range, practically the same fuels at 
times being quoted at $8.50@$10 
f.o.b. mines, and on New England sales 
from the run of Service Order 11, as 
low as $7@$8. The prices on the 
Pennsylvania are holding close to $9@ 
$10 f.o.b. mines, and largely at the 
latter figure, presumably because of 
inadequate run of cars to the mines on 
that system. 

Some 40 ships are still here awaiting 
export coal despite heavy loadings, 
which for the first seventeen days of 
the month are in excess of 330,000 tons. 

Anthracite—Some coal is now begin- 
ning to filter through, but is declared to 
be largely of the premium character. 
The new freight rate for Baltimore 
with a tax of 1lc., makes a total of 
$3.75, 
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As company coal of the most popular 
grade used is $7.85 and independent 
coal is as high as $9, retail stove prices 
will likely be about $14.50@$15.50. 
If the rate of less than one-third of 
company coal delivered here continues 
it will be difficult to hold retail prices to 
$15 even before any other wage increase 
is added. 

The trade is interested in the talk 
of “stabilizing” prices through govern- 
ment action, with a plan of equalizing 
both company and independent coals to 
the advantage of the public, but is 
frankly skeptical of seeing any early 
change in conditions and is planning 
business on the higher cost basis. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Reading Embargo to City Being Modi- 
fied, but Much Anthracite Goes to 
Northwest — Consumer Demand Is 
Strong as New Freight Tariffs Come 
In—Stove Leads—Steam Coals Are in 
Strong Position—Bituminous Is Some- 
what Improved with Prices Slightly 
Easier. 


Anthracite—The trade approaches 
the month of September with the small- 
est stocks in the yards for years. On 
the whole there is little improvement in 
the situation. The embargo via the 
Reading to this city continues to be 
modified and the embargo may be re- 
moved in its entirety quite shortly. 

Light shipments have come in since 
the middle of June and the producers 
are giving particular attention to con- 
signments to the Northwest, particu- 
larly the larger concerns who have 
docks on the Lakes. 

The shippers are daily receiving the 
new tariffs covering the increases in 
freight which are to take effect on Aug. 
26. Up to this time the tariffs only 
cover rates to interstate points. 

The consumer demand is still strong 
and seems to have swung now almost 
exclusively to one size—stove. Most 
dealers have small stocks of the other 
sizes. 

The retail prices at this time, 
on an average for the city, run: $13 for 
egg; $13.50 for stove and nut; and 
$11.25 for pea. Should the new freight 
rates become effective this week these 
prices will have to be advanced from 60 
to 80c a ton. 

All the shipping offices report the 
strongest kind of demand for family 
sizes from outside markets, and some 
of the smaller producers claim they 
could sell their entire output at $12 a 
ton at the mines, which is about $3.00 
above what they are charging the local 
trade. 

The steam coals are shaping up to the 
point where buckwheat and rice of the 
White Ash grades are really scarce at 
company figures. Independents are 
getting well over $5 on such quantities 
of buckwheat that they have to offer 
spot and about $3.50 for rice. Barley 
can still be had at circular of $2.25. The 
above are mine prices. At tide there 
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has been little trouble in getting $6 
for buckwheat and rice at $4.75. : 

Bituminous—The bituminous situa- 
tion seems to have improved, at least 
from the consumer’s standpoint. How- 
ever, prices still tend to shade down- 
ward and there has been a fair amount 
of coal coming in to meet the current 
demand. Under the various priority 
orders, the utility plants are getting 
into good condition. 

Up to this time gas coals have been 
extremely scarce. The claim was made . 
that tide embargoes at southern ports 
had forced this coal out. The Balti- 
more & Ohio has just had an embargo 
placed on line shipments to this terri- 
tory and this has greatly interferred 
with the movement of coal. The Fair- 
mont prices generally have run close to 
$10@$10.30. 

In the Pennsylvania steam grades, 
ordinary coal has recently been offered 
around $10, with fair grades at $11 and 
some of the best at $12. There have 
been some reports of sales at $18. 

There is only a fair volume of trade 
at tide, yet even that has been more 
than one of the roads could handle, as 
they were compelled to hold up ship- 
ments to one of the piers. The permit 
system is still in force and there is 
not likely te be increased activity until 
this plan is abandoned. 








Lake 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices Decline Slowly— 
Demand Is Light—Steady Price De- 
cline Is Anticipated—Anthracite Is 
Moving Slowly. 


Bituminous—Shippers report thatcon- 
ditions are improving every day, but 
the change is slow. About $9 at the 
mines is a pretty fair average. 

It is odd that the shipper has be- 
come the bear in the market. However, 
they know that conditions can never 
become normal till coal again sells at 
least as low as $6. It is necessary to 
come down to this level to stop wildcat 
scheming and selling at prices that en- 
courage the miner to demand exorbi- 
tant wages, 

The car supply is improving slowly. _ 
The more hopeful shippers claim 
that under the present active manage- 
ment of the railroads the car shortage 
is bound to disappear slowly. 

Much uneasiness exists on the part 
of certain members of the trade who 
are trying to carry on a legitimate 
business. The Government has been 
expected to put a stop to wildcat trad- 
ing, but beyond a threatened prosecu- 
tion of those who are guilty of taking 
advantage of the consumer nothing has 
been done. .Shippers who have been 
called in to advise on the matter re- 
port that consumption is now less than 
production. At that rate the trade 
ought to right itself unaided before 
long. 
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Anthracite.—Conditions are not im- 
proved. Coal is not coming in as it 
should and before long it may be found 


impossible to get coal enough to the 


upper-lake ports to meet the winter 
needs in that territory. This shortage 
makes it necessary to cut down local 
and rail supplies and as a consequence 
consumers and distributors are com- 
plaining. 

Some operators are demanding as 
high as $13 at the mines for any do- 
_mestic size. The persistence with which 
these quotations appear shows that 
they are getting their price. At last 
accounts the strike in some of the lead- 
ing anthracite mines continues, with 
no prospect of immediate settlement. 

Lake.—Shipments by Lake for the 
week were 84,500 net tons, a decline 
of 34,000 tons as compared with pre- 
vious week’s dumpings. Of this amount 
29,800 tons cleared for Milwaukee, 
18,000 tons for Chicago, 17,400 tons for 
Duluth and Superior, 15,000 tons for 
Fort William, 3,350 for Manitowoc and 
1,000 tons for Sheboygan, Mich. 

Coke.—Trade is still light, so far as 
single orders are concerned. Jobbers 
get some business from those who need 
a special grade and they have to pay 
heavily for all they get, $20 for 72-hour 
Connellsville foundry, $19 for 48-hour 
_ furnace and $17.50 for off-grades. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Local Steam Situation Is Fairly Good, 
but Domestic Is Growing Acute—Con- 
ditions West of River Are Bad—North- 
ern Markets Are Paying Premiwm 
Prices. 


The local steam situation is fairly 
good; there is enough coal coming in 
to take care of requirements but little 
tonnage is being stored. The domestic 
condition is growing acute. Only the 
larger dealers, who have contracts, are 
able to get Mt. Olive and Standard coal. 
The tonnage of Carterville coming in is 
next to nothing. 

This puts the burden of the retail 
trade on five or six large dealers, and 
between 30 or 40 small dealers have 
their yards tied up with no coal, and 
the people who depended upon them 
have no prospects of getting any. 

Retail prices here on Carterville are 
$8.50@$9; Mt. Olive $7@$7.50, Stand- 
ard $6@$6.25. Mine prices on Carter- 
ville range from $4.50@$6; Mt. Olive to 
regular trade $3.50@$4; and Standard 
sells from $4@$7. 

Buyers from Chicago, Detroit, and 
the North and East were paying as high 


as $7.50 for all sizes of Standard coal . 


on Aug. 19, and possibly two-thirds of 
‘the tonnage is moving to these markets, 
whereas in normal times it moved into 
St. Louis and Missouri. 

The conditions west of the river is 
worse now than at any time in the 
past. Twelve mines in the Standard 
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field are on strike over the Cleveland 
disagreement. Nearly every mine on 
the Illinois Central has been idle for 
the past four days on account of no 
cars. 

Car supply in the Standard field is 
from 30 to 40 per cent. In the Mt. 
Olive field, it is about 60 per cent. 
Railroads are drawing heavily on both 
fields. Throughout the main Carter- 
ville field, as well as near Duquoin, 
about 50 or 60 per cent car supply pre- 
vails with conditions in general satis- 
factory. , 

The labor trouble in Franklin County 
at West Frankfort has quieted down. 
There are no receipts of anthracite, 
smokeless, or Arkansas at St. Louis, 
and no coke available. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Car Situation Is Not Improved — Re- 
serves Are Low—Industries Face Shut- 
Down—Retail Demand Exceeds Avail- 
able Supply. 

The car situation has improved so 
slightly that it is hardly perceptible. 
The supply of free coal is short and 
prices continue high. The demand is 
very heavy and will be accentuated 
shortly when those industries which have 
small reserves on hand have exhausted 
their supplies. At the present time the 
large furniture factories just south of 
Indianapolis are facing an indefinite 
suspension because of fuel shortage. 

Wholesalers in the entire central sec- 
tion of the state report that they are 
unable to get coal. Prices range from 
$7.50@7.75. 

Retailers are puzzled by the situa- 
tion. Unable to obtain any coal in 
sufficient amounts to build up_ their 
sadly depleted stocks, they are advising 
the public to postpone the purchasing 
of winter’s supply until later in the 
season. Several recent interviews with 
prominent retail dealers indicate that 
coal prices will not be so high this fall 
and supplies will be more plentiful. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Threatened Strike Affects Production— 
Many Mines Are Idle—Prices Re- 
bound—Lake Shipments Are Heavy. 


A strike in the Illinois and Indiana 
coal fields again threatens our produc- 
tion. The joint scale committee of 
operators and miners of the Central 
Competitive Field have adjourned sine 
die and no agreements were reached 
during the entire course of the confer- 
ence. The leaders of the United Mine 
Workers are planning to submit their 
case to President Wilson, setting forth 
that the operators failed to make any 
proposition satisfactory to the demands 
of the miners. Word from the confer- 
ence in Cleveland reached the more re- 
mote mining districts and as a conse- 
quence, but very few mines are running 
either in Illinois or Indiana. This is 
extremely unfortunate, because the rail- 
roads appear to have been in a position 
to supply the mines with a fairly re- 
spectable car supply. Last week there 
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was a decided tendency toward lower 
prices, but with this new strike in im- 
mediate prospect, prices are stiffening. 
Prices on steam coal are’ now around 
$7@$7.50 per ton, at the mines. 

Conditions in the Middlewest are a 
little better than heretofore. During 
the past week or so, both retailers and 
buyers of steam coal have had an op- 
portunity to get hold of a little extra 
fuel. If this new strike continues over 
a week or so, what little advantage has 
been gained, will soon be lost. 

Reports coming in from the North- 
west are very encouraging. Shipments 
are moving to the Lakes from eastern 
coal fields in fairly satisfactory quanti- 
ties. To counter-balance this, however, 
practically no coal is moving into the 
Northwest from the Illinois and In- 
diana fields, as what little coal is being 
produced in those districts, is being 
sold in the big centers or disposed of 
locally. 


CINCINNATI 


Stocks Are Ample—Car Supply Is Im- 
proved—Demand Continues Strong and 
Prices Remain Firm. 

There is less talk about a fuel short- 
age in this city than perhaps in any 
other coal distributing center in the 
country. Being right on the edge of 
the rich coal producing fields of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and parts of Ohio 
and Indiana, coal users in this section 
see no need to worry. 

The car supply to the mines in West 
Virginia has increased considerably in 
the past few weeks as has it to Ken- 
tucky. In Ohio the improvement is 
ever more noticeable. 

Prices on all kinds of coal continue 
high with the trend towards the up- 
ward. Demand continues strong and it 
is anticipated that prices will remain 
firm. 

Operators feel confident that there 
will be no serious shortage of coal in 
this section. Householders have heeded 
the warning of the coal men and con- 
sequently cellars are all well filled. 
The ‘big industrial plants are getting 
coal wherever they can and there are 
no reports of serious shortages. 

The general opinion prevails that the 
car shortage will improve right along 
and that there will. be no cause to 
worry about winter’s fuel requirements. 





DETROIT 


Shipments Barely Cover Current Re- 
quirements — Prices Are Firm With 
Further Increase Predicted — Lake 
Tonnage Continues Heavy. 


Bituminous—Only about enough bit- 
uminous is coming into the city to sup- 
ply the current requirements of plants 
and utilities. Detroit dealers are in- 
clined to take a gloomy view of the 
outlook. They insist the deficit in coal 
supply is an existing condition, that 
car supply is not large enough to per- 
mit early improvement of this condition, 
while the advance in freight rates re- 
cently granted the railroads will still 
further advance the cost of coal. 
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Jobbers and wholesalers figure the 
advance in freight rates will increase 
the cost of coal transportation from 
the Fairmont district to Detroit from 
$2.05 to $2.87 a ton and that the new 
rate from the Hocking fields will be 
about $2.45 a ton. 

Though the railroads apparently are 
confiscating less coal in transit the 
practice is continued to an extent that 
arouses considerable complaint among 
the local dealers. 

Anthracite—Predictions are being 
made among dealers that anthracite 
will be selling in the local market next 
winter at $20@$22 a ton. This fore- 
cast is based on present mine prices 
with the increased freight rates, and 
a $3@$4 handling charge. The supply 
is far short of requirements. In most 
instances shipments have not been suffi- 
ciently liberal to enable the dealers to 
fill orders booked in the spring. 

Lake Trade—Operation of the pre- 
ferential ruling has given a decided 
impetus to move the Lake coal. The 
supply arriving at loading docks for 
several days has exceeded carrying 
capacity of contract vessels. Arrange- 
ments are being made to increase the 
available carriers. 


CHICAGO 


Prices Increase as Result of Threat- 
ened Strike—Supply Drops. 


An attempt made about a week ago 
by some of the buyers of steam coal to 
keep prices down to a certain level was 
headed for success, when the unex- 
pected happened and the industry is 
once more threatened with a strike. 
This has had a great deal of influence 
on the market and those operators and 
wholesalers who have spot coal to offer 
are once more able to get from $7@ 
$9 per ton, f.o.b. mines for their prod- 
uct. 

Usually it is not the operator who 
is getting these big prices, but rather 
the wholesaler, and especially that type 
of wholesaler who has recently entered 
the coal business with the hope of real- 
izing large profits. Prices on all east- 
ern coals are reported to be very strong. 
Anthracite coal, in the more popular 
domestic sizes, is bringing a price of 
$18.75 per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. This 


means at least $21 to the householder. - 


Pocahontas is sold on a basis of $12.50, 
while West Virginia splints, in some 
cases, have reached the same levels. 
There are, however, a number of firms 
who have been established for years in 
the Chicago market, who are still sup- 
plying their trade with very good coals 
at a reasonable price. The parties who 
are giving the coal trade a black eye 
with the public are men who are anxious 
to get as much as they can out of the 
market, without any thought for the 
future of the industry. 

These new elements in the coal mar- 
ket are sending men into the coal fields 
and whenever they find a mine running 
they are buying the output on a day to 
cay basis and selling it on the open 
Chicago market. 
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COLUMBUS 


Cars’ Are More Plentiful— Not Much 
Free Coal Is Available — Prices Con- 
tinue High — Lake Tonnage Increases. 


Railroads have been giving a better 
car supply with the result that the 
output is larger. Congestion which 
appeared on lines several weeks ago 
is improving with the exception of the 
Lhe es Ges 

The supply to the Hocking Valley 
district was between 75 and 80 per 
cent of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend 
district placements were ‘about 80 per 
eent; Crooksville and Cambridge re- 
ported about 75 per cent supply. East- 
ern Ohio also showed a big improve- 
ment when the supply increased from 
58 to 67 per cent. 

A large proportion of the tonnage 
mined is still being applied on prior- 
ities. Manufacturers have been buying 
on the open market when possible, 
which accounts for the high quotations. 
Some manufacturing concerns have 
been compelled to close and scarcely 
any large consumer has accumulated a 
surplus stock. 

Retail prices continue high. Hock- 
ing lump is selling from $7.50@$9.50; 
West Virginia splints retail about 
$8.75@$10.50. Pocohontas is quite 
scarce and little is available in the 
local market. 

Lake trade shows a good increase 
during the week. The H. V. docks at 
Toledo for the week ended Aug. 14 
loaded 176,000 tons. The T. & O. C. 
docks during the same week loaded 
83,000 tons. 

Prices at the mines for Columbus 

shipments are: 
Hocking lumpis:,.5 4... nase $6.00@$8.50 
Hocking mnine-run..}.. “eee eee 5.50@ 8.25 
Hocking screenings. .,. )..nseeee seen D 
Pomeroy lump. <)>: .1).. cane ete 
Pomeroy mine- PUD.) leo eee eee 
Pomeroy screenings. eee eee 
West Virginia splints, lump. Beas ae 
West Virginia splints, mine- TU oN 
West Virginia online screenings. 


Pocahontas lump. . ee, oe ap 
Kentucky Jump. >:)) 05 see ee 7.00@ 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Coal Is in Strong Demand, but Sales 
Are Limited by Short Supply — Labor 
Forces Are Sufficient for Larger Out- 
put—Car Shortage and Slow Move- 
ments Hamper Production. 


The loading producers have no coal 
to sell and representative quotations 
are not available at this time. Such 
spot coal as is being thrown on the mar- 
ket commands a large premium. 

Labor conditions at the mines are 
much better. Operations in the Cahaba 
field and other sections where strikes 
have been hindering production for 
some weeks were materially improved 
with proportionate gains in output ex- 
cept where interruptions have been 
caused by insufficient car supply. This 
latter trouble was experienced by mines 
on both the Southern and Frisco Rys. 
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to a greater extent than the week 
before. Production was curtailed con- 
siderably at mines which would have 
otherwise shown largely increased ton- 
nages. The car supply on the L. & N. 
R.R. remains around 45 or 50 per cent. 

The movement of coal after leaving 
the mines is slow. Consumers are not 
only receiving a limited supply of fuel 
contracted for but deliveries are irreg- 
ular and uncertain. 





LOUISVILLE 


Retail Stocks Show No Gain — Prices 
Are Firm—Car Supply Is Improved— 
Additional Breach of Contract Suits 
Are Filed. 


Stocks of coal in the city are still 
short. Retail yards are reduced to a 
bare daily delivery basis and orders are 
being taken subject to receipt of fuel. 

The Louisville and Nashville R.R. is 
in better shape than ever to furnish coal 
cars to mining districts supplying the 
city but a very large part of coal loaded 
is applied for their own use. 

Eastern Kentucky coal is practically 
removed from the local market as it is 
in great demand for northern by-product 
plants. Western Kentucky must there- 
fore supply the bulk of Louisville’s fuel 
requirements this winter. 

The market is practically unchanged. 
Demand is as strong as ever and prices 
remain firm. 

Operators are using the inadequate 
car supply as a reason for curtailing 
some contract shipments, throwing 
their tonnage on the open market. This 
has resulted in additional suits being 
filed by jobbers, charging lack of good 
faith on the operator’s part in failing 
to make contract shipments. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Freight Increase May Bring Foreign 
Coal—Buyers Do Not Welcome Change. 


Shipping men are watching with 
much interest the consequences of the 
raise in freight rates, some predicting 
there will be an influx of coal from Aus- 
tralia and British Columbia. Plenty of 
bottoms are available for transporting 
coal here by water. At present steam- 
ships are bunkered with coal brought 
from Utah. 

In former years most of the coal used 
here was imported from British Colum- 
bia. Shipping men would not welcome 
a return to old conditions as the Utah 
coal is vastly superior to either the 
Australia or British Columbia coal. If 
the high freight rates militate against 
the handling of Utah coal, shipping men 
in San Francisco plan a concerted move- 
ment to compel the authorities to give 
relief. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. mines, 
wholesale, Utah and Wyoming, per net 
ton, are as follows: 

Stove and lump, $4.50; bunker $13.55. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car Supplies Increase — Failure To 
Make Wage Agreement Makes Spo- 
radic Strikes Not Improbable—Market 
Slightly Lower. 

Car supplies have increased further 
and now approach the average that the 
miners are willing to load. This out- 
put would of course still be consider- 
ably below rated mine capacities. 

After being in session at Cleveland 
almost a week the Joint Scale Commit- 
tee of the Central Competitive Field 
has adjourned without reaching any 
agreement. The operators offered to 
advance daymen by the same percent- 
age the tonnage-men had been advanced 
at the settlement early in the year 
while the miners reduced their demand 
from $2 to $1.50 a day increase. 

The miners refused to concur in a set 
of resolutions calling upon the Pres- 
ident to take steps for the establishment 
of a commission. 

Prospects are that there will be some 
individual strikes without direct author- 
ization by the national officials of the 
United Mine Workers. 

The labor situation is becoming the 
main factor in the coal market, for 
there has been only a slight decline in 
the past week. This view is shown by 
the fact that in the Connellsville reg- 
ion, which has the distinction of being 
non-union, the market has declined 
sharply, some coal being available at 
$6@$7. This is partly due to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio R.R. refusing to accept 
coal for shipment east. The Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. accepts coal for the east and 
coal on its divisions has declined very 
little. The Pittsburgh district market 
has declined and is quotable at $9@$10 
per net ton at mine, against $10@$12 
formerly quoted. 


UNIONTOWN 


Excellent Car Supply—Pier Embargoes 
and Slackened New England Demand 
Soften Local Prices — Labor Supply 
May Control Future Output — Thou- 
sands of Workers Have Emigrated. 


With a continuation this week of the 
excellent car supply that has been a 
feature through August, embargoed 
pier shipments and at least a temporary 
saturation of the New England markets 
has softened the local coal and coke 
prices. : 

Pier embargoes furnished the key to 
the price drop, coincident with a slack- 
ening of the New England demand 
on account of reported rail congestion. 
Lake shipments continue, with the local 
‘team trackers getting some fair car 


consignments off to that mandatory des- 
tination early in the week. 

Coal-car placement has been excel- 
lent, with the Monongahela Ry. and 
Redstone branch of the Pennsylvania 
furnishing better than 50 and 65 per 
cent, respectively. The Southwest 
branch of the Pennsylvania averaged 
an even higher percentage on a smaller 
number of cars. Loads were moved 
promptly, yards being cleared and the 
present week-end clean-up finding con- 
ditions rather better than for many 
weeks. 

Coke-car supply even exceeded coal 
several days of the week, the Mononga- 
hela Ry. averaging over 55 per cent, 
with 85 and 80 reached by the South- 
west and Redstone branches, respec- 
tively. Some complaints regarding 
“dirty” coke shipments have been re- 
ceived, indicative of a gradual return to 
less fevered purchasing. It was re- 
ported that in some instances place- 
ments exceeded loading capacity. 

With the approach of winter and the 
consequent shifting of labor always to 
be observed at this period, the man- 
power equation is looming up as a pos- 
sible future controlling factor. Also so 
many thousands of coal and coke work- 
ers have left the region for foreign 
countries that further drain on its man- 
power would prove embarrassing, 

No farther drop in price quotations 
is regarded as likely, as the next month 
is believed to mark the beginning of a 
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lessened car supply. River shipments 
of fuel this month will break all records, 
it is confidently believed, and coke pro- 
duction is soaring to the highest levels 
in months. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Increase in Car Supplies Continues— 
Coal Much Lower—Coke Prices Yield 
Slightly—Production Increases 27 Per 
Cent in Two Weeks. 


The increase in car placements at 
coke ovens continues. Production is 
something like 30 per cent above the 
previous average. 

There has also been a better supply 
of cars for coal loading in the region 
and that, together with the order of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. refusing to 
accept coal shipments east has caused 
a sharp decline in Connellsville coal, 
now quotable $6@$7. Thus the sup- 
port of a high coal price is withdrawn 
from the coke market while at the same 
time coke supplies are increased. 

Proportionately the production by 
furnace ovens has increased much more 
than the production by merchant ovens, 
and thus not much additional coke has 
been thrown on the market. 

Off-grade coke has been mest con- 
spicuous in the market. For a time it 
was bringing nearly standard-grade 
prices, but in the past ten days it had to 
decline enough to bring out a demand. 
A large tonnage has been absorbed at 
about $16. We quote the spot market 
at $17.50 for furnace and at $19@ 
$19.50 for foundry, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Aug. 14 
at 219,440 tons, an increase of 25,300 
tons in one week and an increase of 
46,570 tons in two weeks. 





Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 























1920 — 1919(a) —__—__, 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 

Week to Date Week to Date 
Witky: 310,:;. oe cas 2 se Cente 9,371,000 302,739,000 9,943,000 258,144,000 
Daily average... ls 0. teat sehr 1,562,000 1,676,000 1,657,000 1,429,000 
August 76 4,32%,+ s<chts dee ee OL 4.1.0/000. 313,149,000 9,359,000 267,503,000 
Daily average... .: «ace eer 1,735,0 1,678,000 1,560,000 1,434,000 
Angast. 146i) 1. h 2 Leen eres 11,728,000 324,877,000 9,092,000 276,595,000 
Daily. average«< is dese 1,955,000 1,687,000 1,515,000 1,436,000 

ANTHRACITE 

= 1920 _— 1919(a) 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 

Week to Date * Week to Date 
FUL. B U5. igo, otsis. «0 0°, 2) aR 1,860,000 50,561,000 1,812,000 47,307,000 
INC ANY {MEARE 2 ico Soars 1,756,000 52,317,000 1,870,000 49,177,000 
Avigs 14). «sho sic«.s ole eens 1,801,000 54,117,000 1,640,000 50,817,000 

BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
— Week Ended — 
Aug. 14 Aug. Aug. 16 1920 1919 
1920c 1920b 1919 to Date to Date (a) 
417,000 382,000 387,000 13,210,000 11,966,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Local Mine Ratings are Increased from 
85 to 60 Per Cent for Lakes Ship- 
ment—Cars Are More Plentiful — De- 
nand Is Heavy and Prices Are Firm. 


The Ore & Coal Exchange at Cleve- 
land having increased the percentage 
of coal necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the Lake situation, it became 
incumbent upon the mines in the North- 
ern Pan Handle to consign more of 
their coal to Lake piers. Up until the 
second week of August, 35 per cent of 
mine rating had been the tonnage ap- 
portioned to Northern Pan Handle 
mines; now the percentage is 60. 

Cars were more plentiful during the 
second week of August than in the pre- 
vious period and yet little coal was 
available for commercial shipment, 
aside from the tonnage destined for the 
Lakes. Although congestion was evi- 
dent in many quarters,. the rail move- 
ment was good. 

There was quite a heavy demand in 
all markets for northern Pan Handle 
coal, and coal prices had not receeded 
to any appreciable extent. 

Eastern Ohio mines, in common with 
Northern Pan Handle mines, succeeded 
in forging ahead of the previous week 
in their output, although a car shortage 
was still such as to force idleness upon 
a good many operations and miners, 
and a growing congestion at certain 
Lake points threatened to eventually af- 
fect the car supply. 





FAIRMONT 


Local.and Outside Causes Reduce Car 
Supplies in Northern Part of State— 
Congestion at Curtis Bay Embargoes 
That Port—Coal Sent to Tide Goes to 
New England—Lake Terminals Are 
Congested Due to Priority Order— 
Prices Fluctuate. 


Production of coal in the Fairmont 
and other northern West Virginia 
regions, during the second week of 
August, suffered in comparison with the 
output of the previous week to a slump 
in the car supply. Some of the increase 
in equipment during the previous week 
had been as a result of the suspension 
of activities in Illinois and Indiana. 
A wreck on Aug. 9 interfered with 
the flow of cars from the West, cutting 
down the supply from that source tem- 
porarily. 

The average number of cars fur- 
nished Monongah division mines on the 
Baltimore & Ohio was not over 900 
ears during the greater part of the 
week. Mines, both on the Monongahela 
and on the Morgantown & Wheeling in 
the Scott’s Run field, were without cars 
for commercial loading. 

Cars had piled up to the extent of 
about 7,000, at the beginning of the 


second week of the month, at Curtis. 


Bay and naturally that particular 
terminal was under embargo, No coal 
was being exported from any of the 
piers except Port Richmond, the ony 
coal shipped through Curtis Bay being 
that destined for New England. 

It was learned late in the week that 
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a number of Lake terminals were be- 
coming congested, that being particu- 
larly true as to the B. & O. pier at 
Lorain and the Hocking Valley piers 
at Toledo. When 4,000 cars a day 
reach the Lakes it is expected that 
there will be a most marked accumu- 
lation at such points. 

During the second week of August, 
railroad-fuel loading was extremely 
heavy in northern West Virginia. Mines 
using assigned cars were being vouch- 
safed a 100 per cent car supply 
throughout the week. 

Prices in northern West Virginia 
were fluctuating a good deal last week 
though there was little break in the 
market. However prices were most de- 
cidedly lower toward the end of the 
second week of the month than during 
the previous period. Indeed the reces- 
sion on the thirteenth amounted to as 
much as $4 a ton. The fact that coal 


had become so plentiful at the Lakes ~ 


and that exports were so limited had a 
decidedly softening effect on the mar- 
ket in northern West Virginia at least. 








Middle Appalachian 








POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Supplies Excellent But Labor 


Shortages Curtail Output—Priorities 


Absorb Majority. of Tonnage—Union- 
ization Grownig Unpopular' Among 
Men. 


With the Norfolk & Western R, R. 
furnishing a full car supply, labor 
shortage alone hampered production on 
that road for the week of Aug. 14. The 
strike of course made it difficult to pro- 
duce coal in the Williamson field. A 
labor shortage was affecting production 
in the fields of McDowell and Mercer 
counties, a partial outgrowth of the 
strike, as it had been necessary to dis- 
pense with the services of a small per- 
centage of miners who were bent upon 
forcing recognition of the union. 

Pocahontas production slumped in 
the second week of August because of a 
continued labor shortage, though not to 
any appreciable extent. While for a 
time the weekly output of the Pocahon- 
tas region was maintained at 350,000 
tons it is now about 60,000 tons short 
of maximum production, 

A large share of the output of the 
Pocahontas region was divided between 
the Lakes and New England so that 
there was little free coal available. A 
small portion of the total output only 
was consigned to tidewater for export. 

A total of 85,750 tons of coal were 
loaded in the Tug River field in the 
week ending Aug. 14, but operators said 
production should be higher in view of 
the good car supply maintained during 
the greater part of the week. There 
was probably less unrest among mine 
workers as a result of union agitation 
than during the few weeks preceding. 
There appears to be a growing senti- 
ment among mine employees against 
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the attempted unionization of Tug 
River and neighboring fields. 

The Tug River field, in common with 
the Pocahontas field continued large 
shipments to Lambert’s Point. It was 
reported that maximum tonnages were 
also shipped to Lakes. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Car Supply Causes Slump in Logan 
Output—Resumption of Work at 18 
Thacker Mines Increases Production— 
High-Volatile Coal Is EHmbargoed to 
Tide—Demand Is Excellent. , 

While the car supply made no differ- 
ence to mines in the Williamson high- 
volatile field it was responsible for a 
slump in production in the Logan field. 
A strike in the former region only pre- 
vented capacity production, but there 
was a growth in the outut of that field, 
showing a break in the ranks of 
strikers. The loss in the Logan region, 
however, more than offset the gain in 
the Williamson field. 

Eighteen companies in the Thacker 
field, whose mines were forced to sus- 
pend operations because of the strike, 
were able to start the production of 
coal again at their plants. Resumption 
was made possible owing to the protec- 
tion afforded the men from the roving 
band of strikers who have spent most 
of their time firing upon such plants 
as attempted to work, 

Production in the area heretofore af- 
fected by the strike had been increased 
to about 100 cars of coal a day, exclu- 
sive of the Pond Creek section of the 
Williamson field. 

There was a loss of 20,000 tons in 
the production of the Guyan field in the 
second week of August, the total out- 
put reaching 218,000 tons. A rather 
large tonnage was sent to the Lakes 
due to the fact that no Logan coal could 
be sent to tidewater owing to an em- 
bargo. There was still an excellent 
demand in all quarters and particularly 
for coal for export. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Output Slumps Here in Second Week 
of August—Lake Shipments Decrease 
—Ban Is Placed on High Volatiles to 
Tide—Demand Is Slightly Lower on In- 
dustrial Fuel, with Prices a Little 
Softer. : : 

There was a slump in the output of 
coal in the Northeast Kentucky field 
during the week ended Aug. 14. Dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 7 Big Sandy 
mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio had 
1,630 cars while during the following 
week they only had 1,546. Conditions 
were similar on the Sandy Valley & 
Elkhorn R. R. On the Long Fork the 
supply also slumped. 

As a result of the inferior car sup- 
ply, production: dropped from 58 to 54 
per cent, only 132,000 tons out of a 
possible total of 244,000 tons being pro- 
duced. Shipments, however, were much 
in excess of the corresponding period 
of a year ago, for at that time shopmen 
were on a strike. 
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Lake shipments were not quite so 
large as they had been during the week 
ended Aug. 7, only 555 cars being sent 
to the Lakes. While Tidewater tonnage 
had been running as high as 300 cars, 
no shipments to the seaboard were pos- 
sible because of the Tidewater ban on 
high-volatile fuel, 

While prices seemed to be a little 
softer than had been the case prior to 
the ban on exports in general, yet there 
had been no decided recession and there 
appeared to be little diminution in the 
demand for gas, byproduct and steam 
coals. 


KANAWHA 


Car Shortage Again Hampers Produc- 
tion—Little Free Coal Is Available— 
Export Demand Is Strong. 


Production decreased materially in 
the second week of August. While at 
the beginning of the week mines on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. had a sur- 
plus of cars, by the end of the week 
there was only a 38 per cent supply 
available. 

The supply for Kanawha mines on 
Monday, Aug. 9, was 112 per cent, there 
being 1,069 cars on hand on that date 
while Coal River mines had 440 cars, 
equal to 107 per cent.. On the same 
day, however, mines on the Kanawha & 
Michigan R.R. had only a 10 per cent 
supply. 

Little coal from the Kanawha region 
was exported in the period ended Aug. 
14, an embargo being in effect. There 
was a strong demand at export points, 
however, and prices offered were 
around $17 a ton. Heavy shipments 
both to New England and the Lakes 
were tending to curtail tonnage for 
contract customers. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Car Supply Is Improved—Production 
Increases —New England Shipments 
Require Majority of Output — Prices 
Are Firm. 

There was an increased production in 
both fields, yet the car supply is still 
short. The Virginian Ry. continued to 
excel the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. in 
car supply. 

The gain in production in the New 
River field amounted to a little over 
13,000 tons, total loadings for the week 
amounting to 3,082 cars or about 154,200 
tons. The week was ushered in with a 
supply of 1,069 cars, or more than 100 
per cent. 

The necessity of shipping so large a 
percentage of coal to tidewater for New 
England curtailed the volume of west- 
ern and export shipments. There was 
no diminution in the price offered for 
export coal. 

Production on a much larger scale 
marked the second week of August in 
the Winding Gulf region, due to an im- 
provement in the car supply. The aug- 
mented supply was more perceptible on 
the C. & O. than on the Virginian, ow- 
ing to the fact that the first named 
road had a very poor supply during the 

first week of the month. During the 
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week following, however, empties were 
nearly twice as plentiful, the place- 
ments being about 60 per cent of allot- 
ment. Virginian Ry. mines had a 70 
per cent supply, the car shortage alone 
affecting production. A large percen- 
tage of the tonnage produced in the 
Winding Gulf region was sent forward 
for New England delivery, some of the 
output, however going to Tidewater for 
export. 








Southern Appalachian 





ALABAMA 


Operators Oppose Plan To Make 
Cordova Interchange Point for River 
Traffic—Mobile Coal Terminal Site Is 
Selected. 


Strong opposition has developed to 
the plans of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco R.R. to make its station at Cor- 
dova the point of interchange for river 
traffic using the Warrior River, instead 
of the interchange being made at the 
Port of Cordova as has been the custom 
since the beginning of traffic at the 
latter point. The matter has been 
taken up with the Alabama Public Util- 
ity Commission and the case will be 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission if the desired results are 
not obtained from the state body. The 
switching charges incident to the pro- 
posed change would largely absorb the 
20 per cent differential between’the all- 
rail and rail and water rates afforded 
to competitive points by use of the 
river and would strike a serious blow 
at the movement of coal via this route. 

Theodore Brent, manager of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Rivers Waterways, 
H. T. Debardeleben, manager of the 
Warrior River division, J. D. Cutter of 
the Inland Waterways department, to- 
gether with Army and Navy officials, 
met in Mobile recently and selected a 
site for the coal terminals which the 
Government will construct at that point 
at a cost of $460,000. The cost of the 
site will be provided for by the city of 
Mobile, the funds for its purchase havy- 
ing practically been subscribed. Stor- 
age capacity will be provided for 40,000 
tons of coal and 20,000 tons of ore, 
with all necessary handling equipment 
to enable the prompt loading and un- 
loading of cars and bunkering of ships. 





Western 


OKLAHOMA 


New Companies Open Up Mines in the 
Pittsburg District After Three Years 
Little Development. 


Coal activities in Pittsburg County 
are being resumed after a period of 
about three years during which time no 
new mines were opened with the excep- 
tion of a few small operations. Two 
mines are being put down in a new area 
of development two miles north of 
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Savanna. A big opening at Lehigh in 
the property of the Fulsom-Morris com- 
pany also is expected to add prosperity 
to the district. 

One of the new projects near Sa- 
vanna, which is being developed by the 
McAlpine-Cobb Co., a new firm, is ex- 
pected within the next three months to 
be producing approximately 100 tons 
daily. The mine is the first operation 
of the new company on a tract of 877 
acres. George C. McAlpine, superin- 
tendent of the mines of the Southern 
Fuel Co. at Brewer, and Earl Cobb, 
coal operator of Amarillo, Texas, are the 
owners. The second mine in the district 
is being put down on an adjoining tract 
under the direction of Dan McAlpine of 
Haileyville. 

The McAlpine-Cobb Co. mine now is 
down about 400 ft. and has almost 
reached coal. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle Organization Enters Pleas for 
Development of Alaska’s Coal Beds. 


As shown by the reports of several 
New England states, Alaska can mine 
enough fuel to supply all Pacific Coast 
demands and thereby assure the East 
the full output of the Eastern, Southern 
and Middle West fields, if the govern- 
ment will allow the development of the 
Alaskan coal beds, according to the 
Alaska Bureau of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, in their plea for prompt 
development of Alaska’s coal fields. 

The situation in Alaska never has 
been understood in the East. Today, as 
a result of unwise laws, restrictions and 
handicaps, Alaska is tied up and its 
resources are not available. Alaska is 


-importing coal from British Columbia 


when she should be exporting coal. Yet 
Alaska, with the New England states 
erying for coal, could supply enough 
fuel for all Pacific Coast demands and 
thereby assure to the Atlantic Coast the 
full output of its own mines. 





UTAH 


Modern Methods Will Be Used in Coal- 
ville and Grass Creek Districts—State 
Output May Be a Record for 1920— 
Leases Are Issued in Carbon County 
by the State—Price of Coal Will Be 
Advanced. 


Preparations are under way for a 
busy season in Summit County coal 
mines in the Coalville and Grass Creek 
districts, according to William Peter- 
son, State Geologist, who has just re- 
turned from a trip to that section of 
the state. Mr. Peterson says there is 
a good block of coal there 10 ft. thick 
and adds that the operators are prepar- 
ing to install more modern methods of 
getting it to the surface. 

Leases on state lands for the purpose 
of developing them for coal and oil have 
been issued by the State Land Board to 
Leon F. Rains, of Salt Lake City, cov- 
ering 1280 acres in Carbon County. The 
leases provide for an annual rental of 
$1 per acre and a royalty of 10c. per 
ton on all coal mined. Operations will 
begin within five years from July 7 
last. 
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ALABAMA 


Montgomery—Bloodhounds from the 
state penitentiary were sent to Booth- 
ton, Shelby County, to assist in tracing 
the assassin of Chief Engineer Comer of 
the Southern Coal and Coke Company’s 
properties there. Mr. Comer while 
standing on the pumphouse at the mine 
was shot in the back reports stated. 
Death was almost instantaneous. 





ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—The Carlinville mine has 
been leased to a local corporation with 
Harry Bartels at the head. Mr. Bartels 
has had considerable training in the 
operation of a mine, his father, W. G. 
Bartels, having been for years the man- 
ager of the Carlinville plant which is 
now the property of the Standard Oil 
Company. A number of prominent 
Carlinville men are associated with Mr. 
Bartels and a thoroughly equipped and 
efficiently operated mine will be the 
result of their labors. 





INDIANA 


Sullivani Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Templeton Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Ind., with a capital stock 
of $400,000. The company will do a 
general mining business. The directors 
are John A. Templeton, Phil H. Penna, 
secretary of the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association,. and 
Charles N. Templeton. 





MARYLAND 


Cumberland—Shipment of coal by 
the Tunnelton-Freeport Coal Co. will 
begin this week. The development 
operations of this company are the 
most extensive in this section and 
when completed, about Sept. 15, will 
consist of a mile of standard gage rail- 
road, 700 feet of tramroad, tipple and 
storage bins, two mine openings and 
all accessories. 


OHIO 


Youngstown—Added development of 
its coal stripping operations in Colum- 
biana county has resulted in application 
to the secretary of state by Miller 
Bros, Coal Co., for permission to in- 
crease its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$150,000. 

Columbus—The Gnaden-Goshen Coal 
Co., with offices in the Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bldg., is issuing $200,000 stock 


which has been placed on the market ° 


through the Lincoln Branch of the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Co. G. L. 
Stephan is president; Fred Anthony, 
vice-president and W. J. Eckart, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company. 
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The Pomeroy & Hocking Mining Co. 
has been chartered with a capital of 
$250,000 to operate a mining company. 
The property is located in Pomeroy 
Bend field. 

The Aberdeen Coal Co., chartered 
with a capital of $25,000 will take over 
a tract of 320 acres of coal lands on 
the T. & O. C. Ry. in Perry County. 
The incorporators are H. H. Orr, J. W. 
Bricker, R. G. Martin, F. Falk and D. 
N. Postlewaite. 


Jacksonville—The Northern & South- 
ern Fuel Co., of Columbus has con- 
solidated the holdings of the Northern 
Coal Co., and the Southern Fuel Co., 
both of which were formerly controlled 
by C. C. Sharp of Nelsonville. Offices 
of the company are in Columbus and 
the output of the mines, about 1,500 
tons daily, will be sold through the 
Central West Coal and Lumber Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Uniontown—The Whiteley Coal Co. 
has purchased the coal underlying 
the following farms in Franklin Town- 
ship; Inghram Cummins farm, contain- 
ing 133 acres and 22 perches; con- 
sideration $37,944.19. Thomas H. Mont- 
gomery, two tracts, containing 115 
acres and 56 perches and 100 acres and 
38 perches, respectively; consideration 
$61,383.66. Alcinda Wood farm, con- 
taining 100 acres and 38 perches; con- 
sideration $28,567.89. 


On September 11 at 2 p.m. at the 
court house in this city the holdings 
of Wm. M. Thompson, consisting of 4 
of a 640-acre tract of coal-bearing land 
in Springhill Township, Fayette County, 
Pa., will be offered for sale. Part of 
the property is on lease to several small 
companies and the balance is virgin 
coal land. 


Brownsville—The Crystal plant of 
the Hecla Coal & Coke Co., seriously 
damaged by a recent fire, resumed 
operations a few days ago, using a 
temporary frame tipple. A steel tipple 
and bin is in prospect. 

Johnstown — A million dollar coal 
deal, one of the largest consummated 
in the .Johnstown district, has been 
closed whereby the Robindale coal 
plant, including the mining village of 
Robindale, a short distance below Sew- 
ard, is transferred from. the Cone- 
maugh Smokeless Coal Co. to H. D. 
Waldbridge & Co., of New York, for 
the Penn Public Service Corporation, 
which is controlled by the purchasing 
company. a 

The purchase includes the entire hold- 
ings of the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal 
Co., including 1,800 acres of coal, more 
than 100 acres of surface, a modern 


mine and a mining village of nearly 
two score of houses. The coal is what 
is known to coal trade as the “B,” or 
“Miller,” seam. 


TEXAS 


Eagle Pass—The International Coal 
Co. is spending about $200,000 in im- 
provements on its property two miles 
north of this place in Maverick County. — 
A new shaft is being sunk, and a spur 
is being built from the Southern Pacific 
Ry. branch connecting Spofford and 
Eagle Pass. The company is now under 
the management of Dr. R. R. James 
and D. H. Echols, formerly of Cotton 
Plant, Ark. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed with the office of 
the secretary of state by the Sims Coal 
Co. of Idaho Falls. The company is 
organized with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. A. S. Sims of Idaho Falls is presi- 
dent and general manager and J. V. 
Sims is the secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—The Logan-Elkhorn Coal 
Corporation is planning for the develop- 
ment of coal properties in the vicinity 
of Fleming, Ky. It is planned to in- 
stall equipment to allow for a maxi- 
mum of 1,000 tons capacity. -The com- 
pany recently increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000 for expansion. 
A. B. Ewen is general manager. 


Bridgeport—The Purseglove - Maher 
Coal Co., operating in the eastern Ohio 
district, has arranged for a change in 
company name to the Maher Collieries 
Co. The Purseglove holdings in the 
organization were recently acquired by 
the Maher interests. 


Bower—The Copen Gas Coal Mines 
Co., recently organized, with a capital 
of $2,000,000, is planning the develop- 
ment of about 1,000 acres of coal prop- . 
erty. <A large mining plant will be 
installed. The company is headed by 
Jeremiah J. Kelly, C. W. Flesher and 
John Clifford, Bower. 


Clarksburg—The Dixie Mining Co. 
is planning for the installation of a 
new plant with daily capacity of about 
300 tons of coal on. its property in this 
section. The company has a site to- 
talling about 250 acres. 


Charleston—The Indian Run Collie- 
ries Co., recently incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000, will operate large 
coal properties in this section. The . 
company is headed by W. E. Wright, 
T. B. Price and D. W. Hills. 
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Bluefield—Fire completely destroyed 
the ‘foundry, machine shop and carpen- 
ter shop of the Virginian Iron Coal & 
Coke Co. at Toms Creek, Va., on June 
23, the loss entailed amounting to 
$100,000. The fire had its origin in the 
foundry, quickly spreading to other 
buildings. 

Fairmont—The Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., of this place, is arrang- 
ing for the installation of additional 
machinery at its properties to increase 
the capacity from 1,500 to 3,500 tons 
per day. The company recently in- 
creased its capital from $600,000 to 
$1,250,000 for expansion. 

A large tract of coal land in Har- 
rison County comprising about 178,238 
acres, was purchased by the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., from the Monongah 
Coal Co., it was announced early in 
August, for the sum, it is understood 
of about $177,433.82. 


Moundsville—Production has been be- 
gun at the new mine of the Woodland 
Coal Co. at Whittaker, W. Va. near 
here, the company having found it 
necessary to sink a shaft to the depth 
of 185 feet. It will be possible to pro- 
- duce about 2,500 tons a day when full 
production is reached, the company hav- 
ing a tract of about 3,000 acres in which 
to operate. However before production 
is begun on a large scale, it will be 
necessary to erect a tipple and to build 
a power house. The tipple will be of 
steel construction and will be sided with 
asbestos. 











Rate News 





- 


I, C. C. Decision—Ex Parte 74. In the 
matter of applications of carriers in official 
Southern and Western classification terri- 
tories for authority to increase rates. Sup- 
plemental Order 1, Aug. 11. 

It is ordered that in the application of 
the increases authorized in the report in 
this proceeding entered July 29, 1920, points 
in Illinois territory should be considered to 
be within the eastern group for the purpose 
of applying the increases on’ interstate 
traffic between points within Illinois terri- 
tory ; also on traffic between points in Illinois 
territory on the one hand and points in official 
classification territory east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line on the other, and that an 
increase of 40 per cent may be made in 
such rates; and points within said Illinois 
territory should be treated as being in the 
western group on traffic subject to joint or 
Single line through rates between points in 
said territory on the one hand, and points 
lying within the boundaries of the western 
group (west or north of Illinois territory) 
on the other, and that an increase of 35 
per cent may be made in such rates. 

For the purposes of this order Illinois 
territory is defined as consisting of all 
points in the state of Illinois, also points 
in Wisconsin on and south of the C. M. 
& St. P. Ry., Milwaukee to Madison, the 
C. & N. W. Ry., Madison to Dodgeville, 
and on and east of the Illinois Central, 
Dodgeville to the Illinois state line; also 
points on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River to which joint through rates, subject 
to the official classification, are now in effect 
from points in trunk-line and central ter- 
ritories. ; 


Indiana—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Anderson Chamber.of Commerce a com- 
mittee was appointed to meet with similar 
committees of other Chambers of Commerce 
in Central Indiana, for the purpose of for- 
mulating a petition to the Indiana Public 
Service Commission for a revision of the 
coal freight rates from Indiana mines to 
the former Indiana natural gas belt. It is 
alleged that there is discrimination between 
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Fayetteville—The three Boone broth- 
ers, who have been operating smokeless 
mines in Fayette County for fully a 
quarter of a century, are said to have 
closed out their operations on Keeney’s 
Creek. It is also being reported that 
the operations at Lookout, Blume and 
Michigan were sold to the Archibald 
McNeil Sons Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who are engaged in the export busi- 
ness. It is understood that the sale 
became effective on August 1. It 
has only been a short time since the 
same Bridgeport interests acquired four 
operations on Piney Creek near Beck- 
ley. The Boone brothers still own a 
considerable acreage in Fayette County 
which they may later decide to de- 
velop. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs—General Manager E. S. 
Brooks of the Union Pacific Coal com- 
pany has received official notice from 
President E. E. Cavin, that an appro- 
priation of $160,000 had been made to 
take care of the housing problem for 
the official employees of the company 
in Rock Springs. 

According to the plans now drawn, 
the center of the plot will be taken up 
with a large park, which will be in 
charge of a caretaker at all times. Sur- 
rounding this park will be the dwellings, 
club house, etc., as designated under 
the appropriation. 

The appropriation calls for the erec- 
tion of eighteen new and modern homes 


the coal rate to Indianapolis and the rate 
to Anderson, Richmond, Newcastle, Muncie, 
Kokomo, Marion and several smaller cities 
and towns. It is said that the rate from 
the mines to Indianapolis has been 90c., 
and to the old gas belt counties the rate is 
$1.15. Manufacturers and operators of 
public utilities are making the principal 
complaints. 

I. C. C. Decision—Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 1,173, Aug. 10. 

Proposed cancellation by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company of a charge of 
$5 per car for switching coal, loaded in 
ears furnished by the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio Railway, from the mine tipples of 
the Federal Coal Company and the Elkhorn 
City Coal Company, at Elkhorn City, Ky., 
to the connection tracks with the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway at Elkhorn City, 
when destined beyond, found not justified 
and schedules under suspension ordered can- 
celed. 





Personals 





F. R. Wadleigh has succeeded J. H. 
Davison as manager of export sales for 
Weston Dodson & Co. and will make his 
headquarters in New York City. 

C. P. Ware, formerly with the Middle 
West Coal Co., has joined the sales force 
of the Emmons Coal Mining Co. at the 
Cincinnati office. 

Philip A. Castner has resigned as secre- 
tary of Castner, Curran & Bullitt, of New 
York City, and George Derbyshire has been 
elected to fill the office. 

Abel Mishler has been appointed as man- 
ager of Coale & Co., New York City, and 
his position as manager of domestic sales 
will be filled by L A. Robinson, a member 
of the company’s sales staff. 

J. W. D. Moodie, for many years general 
manager of the Britannia (B. C.) mines, 
has resigned and will be succeeded on Aug. 
1 by B. B. Nieding, a mining man now 
living in the state of Washington. 

Frank T. Powers, of Frostburg, Md., has 
been appointed by Gov. Ritchie mine in- 
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of from six to eight rooms, to be com- 
pleted before winter. 
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Lampman, Sask.—Coal mining opera- 
tions will be commenced at the new 
coal field near Lampman, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, within the next sixty 
days. This field is being developed by 
the Farmers Coal Mining Co. Ltd. The 
shaft already has been sunk to a depth 
of 170 feet and the coal bed lies at 
a depth of 210 feet. When fully de- 
veloped the mine will have a capacity 
of 1,000 tons a day. This will take 
some time, however, as it will be neces- 
sary to do a large amount of work be- 
fore maximum capacity can be reached. 


Victoria, B. C.—Coal production re- 
turns for the month of July, as far as 
are available, indicate that the col- 
lieries of British Columbia apparently 


are satisfactorily meeting — recent 
heavier demands of the trade. The fig- 
ures follow: 
Nicola-Princeton Field 
Tons 
Middlesboro Collieries Co., Middles- 
DOLO Sis etc cie eos, elelere se? Wa," eels) Bipls «setae: o 6,918 
Fleming Coal Company, Merritt.... 2,626 
Coalmont Collieries Co., Coalmont.. 1,984 


Vancouver Island Field 


Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo 55,399 
Canadian Collieries Ltd., Comox.... 41,089 
Canadian Collieries Ltd., So. Welling 

COTM Hees ere oat or eekietah winner sietnye overs . 8,904 
Canadian Collieries Ltd., Extension. 15,342 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, So. Well- 

TS LOM stata erste ers ay eioncha, aarede Se Patch oy 
Nanoose-Wellington Coal Co., Well- 

TH SCOTE coasts crepes male e's wyarel ep eneiere aoe 3,079 
Granby Cons. M.S. &P. Co., Cassidy 9,019 


ce 


spector for Allegany and Garrett Counties, 
succeeding Lawrence Dunn, Midland. _Mr. 
Powers previously occupied this position 
until he entered the U. S. Army during the 
war period. 

W. E. Brandt, formerly with the Rutledge 
& Taylor Coal Co. and the Thompson Coal 
Co.. both of Chicago, and later identified 
with the Fuel Administration, has recently 
been elected president of the newly organ- 
ized Lafayette Coal Co. 609 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 

M. A. Rowan, formerly of the Johnston 
City Coal Co., of Chicago, has established 
headquarters at Herrin, Ill, as practitioner 
of consulting safety engineer on mining 
problems. 


eee 





Industrial News 





Cleveland, O0.—The National Sales & 
Trading Co. has established a coal and 
coke department in Philadelphia at its 
offices in the Finance Building. This de- 
partment is under the supervision of Vernon 
B. Bickmore. 


Boston, Mass.—The Somerville Coal Co. 
is adding to its storage space and making 
other noticeable improvements in its plant, 
the only one having a waterfront in this 
city of _100,000 people, situated on the 
Mystic River, three miles from the Boston 
State House. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Ft. Dearborn Coal 

Co. is now opening a new Office at Indian- 
apolis, which will be in charge OL Wits 
Garstein, of that city. The new Office of 
the company at Charleston will be in charge 
of G. E. Merriman. 
W. Va—The Main ee 
Creek Coal Co. has opened an _ office in 
Huntington, W. Va., with G. M. Angell, 
sales manager, in charge. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Central Fuel 
Co., of this city has opened an office in 
the Kanawha Banking & Trust Building at 
Charleston, W. Va., with EH. T. Donnelly in 
charge. 


Huntington, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—All the city pumping 
stations at Philadelphia are to be equipped 
to burn anthracite steam sizes. At present 
about one-half of them use bituminous. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Coal Mine Depart- 
ment of the A0tna Life Insurance Co. has 
been established in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building under the direction of Sim 
C. Reynolds, Chief Mine Inspector for the 
company. Mine inspection work for Penn- 
sylvania and other coal mining states is to 
be carried on from this office. The follow- 
ing inspectors have been assigned to duty 
up to the present time: Clarence B. Nairn, 
for southern Illinois and Indiana; C. W. 
Hall and Wm. Elkins, for the bituminous 
district of Pennsylvania; James Weston, 
for the anthracite field; other inspectors 
are to be engaged for other fields. 


New York, N. Y.—The export department 
of the Oxweld Acetylene Co., which was 
formerly located at the company’s factory 
in Newark, N. J., has been removed to the 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East. 42d 
St., New York City. The department has 
been reorganized and is now under the 
direction of R. G. Noble, who will co-operate 
with the general sales department of the 
company. 


New York, N. Y.—The International Fuel 
& Iron Corp. has moved its New York office 
from the Marbridge Building to the Trinity 
Building at 111 Broadway, where increased 
floor space, made necessary by the com- 
pany’s rapidly increasing business, adds 
materially to its efficiency. 


Reading, Pa.—Willson Goggles, Ine., an- 
nounce their purchase of all patents, trade 
marks, machinery and good will of Walter 
Soderling, Inc., makers of ‘‘Dustite’”’ Respi- 
rators. Hereafter ‘Dustite’? Respirators 
will be made at the Willson factory under 
personal supervision of Mr. Soderling. 


Columbus, O.—The contract for supplying 
a coal crusher to the Scioto River pumping 
station of the Columbus Waterworks De- 
partment has been awarded to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. at $2,020. This was the 
only bid on hand at date for opening. The 
crusher will be delivered within two months. 











Obituary 





Jesse Nigh, father of B. F. Nigh, secre- 
tary of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, died at his home in Circleville 
recently at the age of 72 years. He was 
formerly a resident of Columbus, Ohio. 


Michael D. Barnitz, York, Pa.’ Aged 81 
years. Retail coal merchant. Head of the 
coal business operated under the name of 
Geo. W. Barnitz Estate. 


H. S. Evans, Chicago, Ill. Member of 
the firm of Evans Bros., retail coal mer- 
chants. 


Henry WHazenwinkle. Bloomington, MII. 
Aged 78 years. Well-kwown retired retail 
coal and grain merchant. Founder and 


president of the Hazenwinkle Grain Co., 
operating a line of elevators and coal yards. 


__Lauren Hilligoss, Shelbyville, Ind. Aged 

a5 years. Well-known retail coal merchant. 

ae eR of the firm of George W. Hilligoss 
on. 


John Parkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presi- 
dent and founder of the Parkinson Coal & 
Coke Co., retail coal merchant. 

Herbert G. Streat, New York, N. Y. Re- 
tail coal merchant; president of the Streat 
Coal Co. 

Dr. D. H. Thomas, Columbus, O. Aged 
52 years. Well-known pioneer coal oper- 
ator. He was secretary and treasurer of 
the Mill Creek Coal & Coke Co. of Coopers, 
W. Va.; secretary of the Thomas Coal Coal 
of Thomas. W. V., and a director of the 
Flat Top Fuel Co. of Bluefield, W. Va. He 
was also identified with other enterprises. 








Association Activities 





Pennsylvania Wagon Coal Shippers’ - 
Association 


At a meeting held at the Ft. Stanwix 
Hotel, Johnstown, the association was 
formed by representatives of 18 companies 
operating in Indiana, Somerset, Westmore- 
land and Cambria Counties. Officers chosen 
are: President, Chas. W. Hammond; vice- 
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president, M. C. Stewart; secretary, E. S. 
Bowden; treasurer, Rankin. The 
executive committee is comprised of the 
officers and J. L. Campbell, Harry Main- 
hart and M. F. Watters. Chief aim of the 
organization is to secure adequate car sup- 
plies from railroads. 


Independent Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Second meeting of the association was 
held with 40: operators attending. A 
permanent organization was formed with 
M. F..Watters, president, and Jos. Gray, 
secretary. A committeee on grievances 
was formed, consisting of the follow- 
ing: P. M. Swope, J. W. Yeadlen, F. C. 
Lantzy, C. L. Bearer and E. P. Reed. Dr. 
J. Maucher and Secretary Gray were named 
a committee on by-laws. Meetings will be 
held on first and third Wednesdays of the 
month. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, in a meeting at McAlester, voted to 


hold coal miners to their contract entered _ 


into at the end of the national strike last 
November. The operators decided that the 
contract entered into at that time is valid 
and binding for a period of two years from 
that date, and that its terms should be 
enforced without further negotiations. The 
stand of the operators was made known in 
response to a request by John Wilkinson, 
president of District 21, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, asking what stand the 
Oklahoma operators would take on the 
question. 


Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania submitted a 
recent protest to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the State Public Service Com- 
mission and head officials of railroads serv- 
ing the Pittsburgh area alleging preferred 
car placements at wagon mines, team track 
loaders and other small operations. 

In brief, the protest covers the four fol- 
lowing points: 

That railroad officials and employees are 
buying coal from operations of the classes 
mentioned, selling the coal at a profit to 
themselves, and in return for this privilege 
are furnishing these operations cars in ex- 
cess of the number to which they are prop- 
erly entitled. : 

That railroad employees are accepting 
money payments for cars furnished to 
operations of the classes mentioned in ex- 
cess of the number to which they are prop- 
erly entitled. 

That by the failure of railroad employees 
to make proper reports cars placed empty 
at operations of the. classes mentioned and 
hauled to the scales loaded do not appear 
upon the percentage sheets. 

Many operations of the classes mentioned 
are being allowed regular daily car supply 
on the theory that they are on construction 
basis, this long after the construction work 
is completed. 

_ Railroad officials have promised Commis- 
sioner Gardiner of the Association that a 
searching investigation would be made 
immediately. 


Tri-County Motor Mines 
Association 


The order of the Public Service Commis- 
Sion denying cars to so-called team track 
operators frames the issue for which the 
Tri-County Motor Mines’ Association is 
being formed by small operators from Fay- 
ete, Westmoreland and Washington Coun- 
ies. 

A preliminary meeting was recently held 

and the organization will be finally per- 
fected at an early meeting in the Municipal 
Building. The fact that the Public Service 
Commission has taken official action against 
their industry is expected to result in 
virtually every operator of the district 
being present inasmuch as the association 
is being organized to fight just such an 
official action. 
_ The Public Service Commission order re- 
lieves the railroads of responsibility in 
denying cars to team track operators. As 
reported at the meetings, there was noth- 
ing of greater force than an order by the 
railroads denying open-top cars to team 
track operators. It was said that the rail- 
road order was not being enforced uni- 
formly, mines on one branch being sup- 
plied with cars while those on another 
were denied them. 
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Panhandle Coal Producers’ . 
Association 


Organization of the Panhandle Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, composed of operators 
of the Panhandle district, was effected at 
a recent meeting in the First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 

Members of the new organization will re- 
tain their memberships in the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, according to 
a statement by J. H. Sanford, vice-presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Coal Co., who is a 
member of the executive committee named 
to bring about organization of the Pan-’ 
handle association. ug) 

“Tt is the purpose of the new association 
to deal with the question of car shortage 
at our mines along the Panhandle, a situa- 
tion for which various reasons the Pitts- 
burgh association has been unable to allevi- 
ate, and as far as I know the Panhandle 
operators will remain indentified with the 
Pittsburgh Producers’ Association,’ Mr. 
Sanford said. “There may be some, of 
course, who will withdraw, but _we have 
many common interests with the Pittsburgh 
body.” 

In confirming the report the new organi- 
zation was to be formed, Mr. Sanford said 
the Pennsylvania Railroad had failed to 
furnish 50 per cent of actual number of 
cars needed as provided in a recent ruling, 
but had been giving the Panhandle mines 
only 30 per cent. 

OtRbE Naneniie operators indentified 
with the Panhandle association are William 
Taylor, of the Cleveland and Western Co., 
chairman of temporary organization com- 
mittee; A. M. Marion, Chartiers Creek Co., 
and B. H. Cannon, McClain Mining Co., as 
committee members. Twenty-five out of 
thirty-five Panhandle operators were ex- 
pected to attend the meeting. 





Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


Operators of northern West Virginia, at 
a meeting of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, held at Fair- 
mont, took appropriate action toward se- 
curing the co-operation of members in mak- 
ing Service Orders 10 and 11 effective ‘by | 
adopting a resolution pledging the support 
of the association in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the orders referred to. Oper- 
ators show no disposition to combat the two 
orders, but an entire willingness to_co- 
operate. Provisions of the Lake and New 
England priority_ orders were fully ex- 
plained by G. T. Bell, vice-president of the 
association ; C. H. Jenkins, a director of the 
National Association, and J. M. Orr, a di- 
rector of the association. § 

The Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association continues to grow in size, 
there being at the end of July 160 different 
coal companies on its roll. The 160 com- 
panies represented in the membership of 
the organization operate about 250 mines. 
While the association had quite a large 
membership on January 1, there have been 
39 companies added to the membership list 
since that time, the largest growth in any 
one month being 20 members added for 
July. The association has proved to be 
most beneficial to coal people and has so 
completely demonstrated its usefulness that 
many new members have been attracted. 





——<— 





Coming Meetings 





American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, .D. C. 

New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. - 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secre- 
tary, F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager, C. 
W. Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14, at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. LaGrave. 
McAlester, Okla. 
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Export Possibilities 

EMAND for coal for export has only begun, if the 

threatened strike in England takes place. A shut- 
down of coal production in the British Isles of even a 
few weeks will turn the eyes of every coal-consuming 
nation to the United States as the only source of 
supply. A prolonged strike would set the world begging 
at our ports instead of merely bidding for coal. 





Evidence of Good Faith 
UICK response by the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
to the urgent demand that rules be amended and 
adopted to eliminate the possibility of speculation in 
tidewater coal has earned for this organization the com- 
mendation of any who suspected the shippers using this 
helpful medium of.any desire to do other than play fair. 
The interest of the jobbers and the larger producers of 
bituminous coal can never from the very nature of their 
methods of doing business lie along the same line, but 
the fact that when the test came they were able, as 
they did in Washington recently, to sit around the 
same table and agree upon a common method of pro- 
cedure to meet a public emergency is indeed a most 
helpful sign of co-operation rather than conflict. 


Are Prices Going Down? 

CATTERED and recurring reports of breaks in the 

price of coal below the more or less accepted $10 mar- 
ket have given rise to much speculation as to whether a 
slump in prices is impending. The solid elements in 
the coal trade, both producers and jobbers, deplore these 
high prices, and of course all consumers who are called 
upon to pay them voice even more strenuous objections. 
The prices are as high as they are because of the con- 
sumer’s anxiety and his urgent bidding. A real drop in 
prices will come when the consumer decides that if he 
will but hold off a short time he can secure a lower price, 
which he can do at any time, providing, of course, that 
he does not require coal for immediate consumption. 

Wholesale indictments of alleged coal profiteers by 
the Department of Justice cannot be expected really to 
reduce prices. The consumer alone can bring them 
down. We are glad to note that the consumer is getting 
over his fear and is using judgment in his buying of 
coal. The downward trend will be slow at first but will 
gain momentum if production keeps up. A good-sized 
drop in prices now would be extremely helpful to the 
industry because it would discourage the fair-weather 
operator and allay impending labor trouble. 

Recent advices as to the way the demands for wage 
increases are being settled give reason for the predic- 
tion that prices cannot drop to a level that in the view- 
point of the consumer would be considered reasonable 
compared with those of last April. In the middle West 
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wages of daymen are being advanced 25 per cent on top 
of the increase of April and the miners are demanding, 
and doubtless will receive, some advance. This means 
greater costs of production, below which there is no 
prospect prices will drop within the year to come. Bot- 
tom levels of prices will therefore be ‘reached before 
most buyers realize it, for the agitation for wage 
changes is not confined to the middle West but has made 
as much progress in central Pennsylvania. The Eastern 
market shows more evidence of recession than the West, 
where strikes have restricted production, but the drop 
in the East will not be as marked or as sudden, when 
it comes, as in the West. 





Preparation for Wage Negotiations 

N THE first of a series of three articles on the con- 

sulting economist in wage controversies appearing in 
this issues of Coal Age pointed reference is made to 
the fact that it was left to the anthracite operators to 
puncture the statistical balloon of Mr. Lauck. We would 
like to add that it remained for an engineer, rather than 
a lawyer to turn the trick. The interest and sympathy 
of Coal Age with the engineering profession are too 
well known to need comment and we are particularly 
happy in this instance to point to the achievement of 
an engineer as a leader in industry. The anthracite 
operators under the leadership of S. D. Warriner so 
far outpointed, in their presentation before their par- 
ticular strike commission, the bituminous coal op- 
erators before theirs that it certainly is not amiss to 
suggest that the bituminous operators take heed and 
do a better job next time. 

The principal difference in the manner in which the 
soft- and hard-coal operators presented their respective 
cases—the one before the Robinson Commission, the 
other before the Thompson Commission—without doubt 
arose because of the lack of unity among the soft-coal 
operators as compared with the solidarity of the hard- 
coal men. Bituminous-coal operators at no time had 
a definite, consistent program of what they were going 
to de. Unable to agree upon a leader or upon a program, 
the soft-coal men hired a lawyer who, though able in 
law, was lacking in knowledge of coal and failed lament- 
ably in digesting and presenting his case. Therefore 
the presentation of the bituminous operators was a 
series of star plays but with no team work, while that 
of the hard-coal men was obviously well considered 
beforehand and presented with precision and force. 

Perhaps the very fact that the bituminous men were 
from so many fields operated to prevent unified action. 
If that be the case and it is true that the Central Com- 
petitive group is permanently disbanded as a medium 
for negotiating with the United Mine Workers, there 
may perhaps develop in some of the several states com- 
prising this group, if not in the outlying fields, a tech- 
nique in handling labor controversies both in private 
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and in public negotiations comparable to that staged 
by the anthracite operators. 

There are sufficient men of vision among the bitumi- 
nous operators in union fields who. see and continually 
urge the necessity of persistent and continued study of 
labor problems and the accumulation of data designed 
to combat the aggressive demands of the union miners. 
The old way of negotiating the wage contract through 
barter behind closed doors and oratory -in public has 
passed. The younger and more aggressive men in the 


bituminous industry know this but are handicapped in 


their efforts, bythe tenacity with which the old leaders 
with the time-worn methods of twenty years ago persist 
in clinging to the.council table of the soft-coal men. 

It might be suggested that if bituminous coal opera- 
tors would spend as much in the next twelve months in 
the accumulation and study of data bearing on the 
labor question in their industry as on the spur of the 
moment they paid in legal fees for representation before 
the Bituminous Coal Commission, they would be buying 
the best kind of insurance against another lamentable 
fiasco. 





Will New England Take the Coal? 


OAL is now being forcefully diverted to tidewater 

and in a specified large volume for New England, 
but no congestion at the ports has so far resulted from 
this movement, and to the everlasting credit of the 
coal men of Boston, who have formed an emergency 
organization under the inspiration of Mr. Storrow to 
handle “S.O. 11” coal, buyers are connected up promptly 
for all coal shipped under the order. Emergency dis- 
patch has characterized the handling of the New Eng- 
land soft-coal situation from the first action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the organization 
of the special committee in Boston and the firm grip 
on the situation taken by the coal shippers and railroad 
officials. The coal is moving without delay and without 
interference with transportation. 

Criticism of Service Order No. 11 is plentiful, both 
because of the pressure used to secure the order and for 
the alleged advantage in its operation being taken by 
New England consumers. The desire for larger supplies 
of soft coal and the demand for Federal support in 
getting it originated in New England, but the method 
of getting it there was devised by the coal operators, 
who patently were of the opinion that New England 
should have the coal and that the price should be 
reasonable. Now that the order is in operation at the 
tidewater ports and New England is in a tactical posi- 
tion to obtain price concessions, there are many who 
speak lightly of New England’s need for coal when her 
buyers are offering $5 to $7 per ton on a $10 market. 

Many elements enter into the New England soft-coal 
trade and one should examine all the facts before being 
too critical or concluding that after all this favored sec- 
tion of the Northeast has been crying wolf once too 
often. The consumers of bituminous coal in New 
England may be classified as between public utilities— 
including municipal and state institutions—railroads 
and industrial plants. There are also the retail dealers, 
who buy some coal for domestic consumption but whose 
largest market is really industrial. One-half the total 
it taken by the railroads, public utilities and retail 
dealers; the other half. is consumed by industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Industries are paying the market price for their coal, 
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taking it for storage and current consumption with very 
little objection. It is estimated on good authority that 
the stock of coal in the hands of industrial consumers 
in New England has more than doubled in the last 
ninety days. It does not follow, however, that when 
industrials are stocked up to the point of repletion the 
demand for soft coal in New England will cease. The 
railroads, retail dealers, public. utilities and public 
institutions also must have storage coal to carry them 


over ‘the winter. 


Retailers purport to be fearful of accumulating large 
stocks at high prices—$8, $9, $10 or more per ton— 
because even with contracts on their books for the sale 
of this coal a break in the market might find them 
unable to move it. Nevertheless these retailers are the 
sole source of supply of a considerable number of 
industrial plants and some public institutions through- 
out New England. Municipalities and other public 
departments and institutions are holding back the pur- 
chase of coal until they can obtain it at a price which 
they consider reasonable. It is understood that there is 
no difficulty in making sales at $6 per ton to consumers 
of this class, although very little free coal is available 
to them at that price. It must be obvious to everyone 
that the railroads cannot afford to pay $10 per ton on 
any considerable portion of their requirements and stay 
in business. The same applies to municipalities and to 
public utilities. It is no wonder then that they are hold- 
ing back waiting for the reduction in prices that they 
feel is bound to come when coal has been accumulated 
at tidewater loading ports as a result of Service Order 
No. 11, 

There have been no undue accumulations of “S. O. 11” 
coal at tidewater points for which buyers have not been 
found. It is doubtless true that by far the larger part of 
the coal moving under this order from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Hampton Roads is in fulfillment of con- 
tracts, every shipper with a New England contract 
having immediately taken advantage of the provisions 
of the order to meet his quota by shipping on his con- 
tracts. 

Difficulty has been experienced at Baltimore because 
the high-volatile coal tributary to this port is suitable 
only for railroads and gas plants in the New England 
trade. Railroads are reported to have offered $5 for 
this coal, but, although the price is admittedly a reason- 
able one, no large movement at that price has been 
reported so far. The unwillingness of the railroads to 
give the operator more than 100 per cent profit is but 
natural. 

The outlook in the New England market may be 
briefly stated. Industrial consumers, representing half 
the soft-coal consuming element in that section, have 
been and are taking coal at the market, high as it is, 
and they have been stocking coal for more than two 
months. This class of consumer will be out of the spot 
market before any other. They can afford to pay any 
price, as is evidenced by the case of one industrial plant 
that is reported to have closed a contract for this 
winter’s delivery at a cost laid down of $20 per ton, 
which means but 30c. cost for coal on a manufactured 
product selling for more than $100, 

The other classes of soft-coal buyers in New England 
need the coal and in the last analysis will pay what they 
have to for their requirements. No one can criticize 
them for taking advantage of every possible means of 
beating down the price below $10, and no one can jae 
charging them that price for their requirements. 





Roads: to Ask I. C. C. Aid in 
Inforcing Intrastate Raise 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
for the Association of Railway Exec- 
utives, has announced that in the 
event of the refusal of any state 
commission to increase intrastate 
rates to the level of interstate rates, 
appeal would be made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to over- 
rule the state body. Mr. Thom con- 
tended that the commission had this 
authority under the Transportation 
Act. He also has stated that the 
presentation of the railroads’ case 
to the Federal commission was predi- 
cated upon action by the state 
commissions with relation to intra- 
state rates similar to that by the 
Federal commission with relation to 
interstate rates. 





Coal Exports Increase $56,471,282 
In Value in a Year 

During the fiscal year 1920 22,- 
976,325 tons of bituminous coal, 
worth $132,299,978, was exported 
from the United States, compared 
with 18,152,337 tons, valued at $75,- 
‘826,696, in the preceding year. In 
addition, bunker coal laden on ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade in 1920 
amounted to 836,453 tons, valued at 
$7,233,478. Canada took nearly half 
- of the bituminous coal exports of 
1920, receiving 10,470,516 tons. Italy 
with a total of 2,862,773 tons stood 
next and Cuba with a total of 1,243,- 
098 tons was third. 





Canada’s Mineral Output Slumps 
.. The total estimated value of the 
metal and mineral production of 
, Canada in 1919 was $173,075,913, 
- which is less than the total value 
reached during each of the three 
preceding years. Compared with the 
production in 1918, valued at $211,- 
301,897, a decrease of $38,225,984, 
or 18 per cent, is shown. 





Canadian Coke Ovens Show Large 
Byproduct Yield 

Coking ovens installed at Anyox 
by the Granby Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. for handling Cassidy 
coal have proved a success. From 
420 tons a day of this coal there 
are being produced 300 tons of met- 
allurgical coke, while the byproducts 
recovered include 5,000 gallons of 
coal tar, 800 gallons of. motor fuel 
and five tons of ammonium sulphate. 





Colorado Fuel & Iron Earnings 
Increase Nearly Four Millions 
The report of the Colorado Fuel 

& Iron Co. for the quarter ended 

June 30, 1920, shows gross receipts 

of $14,239,347 as compared with 

$10,529,415 in the corresponding 
period in 1919, while net earnings 


from operation increased to $2,130,- 
272 from $1,144,316 in~ the June, 
1919, quarter. After deductions for 
interests, taxes and other charges 
balance for the quarter was $1,546,- 
881, as compared with $627,154 in 
the year before. 





Commerce Commission to Probe 
Prepayment Regulations 

On Aug. 17 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ordered the sus- 
pension from Aug. 18 to Dec. 16, 
pending investigation, of regulations 
proposed by the railroads requiring 
prepayment of freight charges on 
traffic to points in Canada. 
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Chicago & Alton to Spend Million 
~- For Coal Cars and Locomotives 


President W. G. Bierd of the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad Co. has ar- 
ranged for a loan of about one mil- 
lion dollars-for the construction of 
five heavy freight locomotives and 
500 coal cars. The company will 
utilize wheels, trucks and running 
gear saved from coal cars condemned 
on account of wornout bodies. The 
Chicago & Alton is handling a large 
amount of coal tonnage, the devel- 
opment of the Standard Oil mine 
properties at Carlinville and in the 
Springfield district having become 
among the largest in the central 
West. 





Sixty Miles of Ltaded Coal Cars 
Jam Tracks in Maryland 


Sixty miles of loaded coal cars are 
choking the roads between Bruns- 
wick and the Curtis Bay terminals, 
Baltimore, according to President 
W. C. Byers of the Western Mary- 
land R.R., who asserted that the 
present congestion, due to the fail- 
ure of ship owners to load the coal 
and to the laxity in the issuance of 
coal permits, was the worst he had 
ever known. This congestion is the 
more deplorable, he said, in that 
there is an urgent demand for coal 
in New England and elsewhere and 
the idleness of so many freight cars 
will cause production at the mines 
to suffer. 





Through Freight Rates in Canada 
Are Increased 

The Dominion Board of Railway 
Commissioners has granted increases 
in through rates to United States 
roads in Canada to conform with 
those recently approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at 
Washington. These increases apply 
to all commodities except coal and 
coke, and are effective on or after 
Aug. 26. 


Canadian Trainmen Ask 100-Per 
Cent Raise in Wages 
Canadian Pacific Railway train- 
men in the western division on Aug. 
17 presented claims for wage _ in- 
creases of from 50 to 100 per cent 
before the Board of Railway Con- 
ciliation in session at Winnipeg. 








Dr. Eaton to Campaign for 


Republican Ticket 


Dr. Charles A. Eaton, associate 
editor of Leslie’s Weekly, declined 
to be a candidate for the Republican 
Congressional nomination in the 
Fourth New Jersey District, but has 
accepted the invitation of the Repub- 
lican National Committee to devote 
his whole time during the campaign 
to speaking in some of the larger 
cities in the East and West. 





Trade Board to Hold Hearing on 
Price Guarantees 
Representatives of producing and 
distributing concerns in more than 
fifty industries and trades have been 
invited by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to participate in a discussion 
before it Oct. 5 with the object of 
determining whether the business 
practice of “‘guarantees against de- 
cline in price” in selling commodities 
shall be declared improper under the 
commission’s regulations. 





100 Women Mine Pickets Battle 
With Police 

One hundred  foreign-speaking 
miners’ wives gave battle to the city 
police Aug. 24 in the Pittston sec- 
tion when the latter attempted to 
disperse a mob of women. The 
women intended doing picket duty 
at the No. 6 colliery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. and had persuaded 
several men to return to their homes 
before the state police appeared. 





Railroads Show Deficit for May 


A deficit of $13,284,985 was re- 
ported by the railroads to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as a 
result of operations in May as com- 
pared with earnings in May last 
year of $30,124,911. For the five 
months ended with May the operat- 
ing income of the carriers was $21,- 


294,679, against $90,863,877 for the 


same period in 1919. 
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‘Many times it has been stated that 
one reason for the high cost of coal 
in England has been due to the oppo- 
sition in that country to the use un- 
derground of electric locomotives. It 
would be almost essential to abandon 
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Through the Coal Fields 


With a Camera — 


many American coal mines if the loco- 
motive were eliminated.. Many an early 
mine went as far as the three-mule 
team permitted and closed down, the 
cost of hauling being at least one-half 
as high as the cost of mining.the coal. 









Equipment That Has Revolutionized Coal Mining 


Above—a Jeffrey machine belonging to 
the Kanawha Central Coal Company, 
working in the Black Band Vein No. 
2. Below—a cable-reel locomotive, the 
property of. the Hudson Coal Co., tak- 
ing a trip of empties. 
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By CLYDE R. WEIHE 
Star Junction, Pa. 


Heat Given Off by the Ordinary Beehive Oven During the Coking Process May Be 
Conducted to and Through a Boiler or a Boiler Plant, Thus Generating Enough 
Power for All Mining Purposes—Heat Per Oven in 48-Hour Cycle Supplies 21 B. H.p. 


fuel supplies of the nation, we may safely predict 

that the heat lost by the beehive coke oven will soon 
be used by coal-and-coke companies as a means of pro- 
ducing the power needed for all purposes in and about 
the mines. | 

This means of generating power is no longer an 
experiment but an accomplished reality. It has’ been 
installed and operated successfully for the last fourteen 
years by the Washington Coal & Coke Co. at Star 
Junction, Pa. By heat from the ovens this firm makes 
all the electric power necessary to drive fourteen Sulli- 
van shortwall mining machines, eight 13-ton and six 
6-ton locomotives, one 500-hp. stationary haulage mo- 
tor, three electric mine pumps, six Covington coke ma- 
chines, two electric larries, four shop motors at the 
various shops and an outside electric pump which is 
used to supply water to more than 600 houses. 

In all, eighty-two electric motors are thus operated 
with an aggregate capacity of 2,336 hp., to which may 
be added several thousand electric lights. Of course, 
the motor load is largely intermittent and self-com- 
pensating, otherwise it would be too great for the 
present generating equipment. 

A general idea of the appearance of the power plant 
can be gained from the headpiece. This shows the 
waste-heat ovens in operation. Had this picture been 
taken with the trunnel heads of the ovens open it would 
have been blurred on account of the flames rising from 
the ovens. This would have been especially evident had 
the photograph been taken immediately after charging. 

The same illustration likewise shows the coke-drawing 
machine and the headframe, tipple and coal bin of No. 1 
plant. 

The origina! installation as built in 1905-6 consisted 
of fifty waste-heat ovens, three 320hp. Stirling boilers 
and two 450-hp. cross-compound non-condensing Buck- 
eye engines direct-connected to Westinghouse 300-kw.. 


J iets from the present tendency to conserve the 


direct-current three-wire 275-500 volt generators. These 
latter units are designated as Nos. 2 and 3 in Fig 2. 
The original boilers are Nos. 1, 2 and 3; later No. 4 
boiler was added as well as a 600-hp. cross-compound 
non-condensing engine direct-connected to a 400-kw. 
direct-current three-wire 275-550 volt generator. At 
the present time a boiler is being installed as No. 5 
(see Fig. 2) and twenty-two more waste-heat ovens 
have been connected to the main flue, or conduit, as it 
is commonly called. 

Fig. 2 gives a general outline of the ovens, their in- 
dividual flues, the main flue, the individual boiler flues, 
the boilers, steam lines and generators. Fig. 5 is a 
cross-section of an oven, main flue, individual boiler 
flue, boiler, breeching and stock. Fig. 3 shows the 
ovens and the main flue. 


ABOUT 1,000 HORSEPOWER IS GENERATED 


A charge ordinarily remains in an oven forty-eight 
hours so that each oven’is drawn every other day. Ovens 
charged on Friday and Saturday, however, are not 
drawn until seventy-two hours have elapsed, that is, 
until the following Monday and Tuesday; the charge 
put in the ovens on Friday and Saturday are so heavy 
that they will not be fully coke’ before Monday and 
Tuesday respectively of the following week. 

Strictly speaking, combustion is not completed in 
the ovens themselves but in the main flue. From that 
point the heat is conducted to the boilers. A tempera- 
ture of from 1,900 deg. to 2,300 deg. F. is attained. 
An evaporation test conducted Jan. 10, 1920, from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. with fifty-three ovens in operation, twenty- 
seven of which were charged that day, showed an av- 


_ erage of 1,120 hp. developed in the boiler room and a 


maximum of 1,225 hp. during the hour from 9 to 10 
a.m., when 39,218 lb. of water was evaporated from a 
feed water temperature of 180 deg. F. to steam at an 
average of 138-lb. gage pressure. 
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-New Section of 
Boiler not con- 
"; nected up. 





8" Steam Line to 
-Mine Haulage Engine 





‘High-Pressure Steam to 
Power-House Engine 


FIG. 1. GENERAL PLAN OF ENTIRE WASTE HEAT PLANT 


This shows the arrangements of ovens, flues, boilers, engines, steam lines, etc. 


The layout of the power 


and boiler house is such that it may be readily extended in. either direction as demands far 
more steam or more current make themselves felt 


The minimum evaporation during this test showed 
915 hp., developed during the hour from 5 to 6 p.m. 
This trial was conducted with only three boilers on the 
line, thus showing that these units were working at a 
slight overload. Those familiar with the demands made 
for power at a mine can readily see that the maximum 
amount was developed at a time when the demand 
usually is the greatest. This maximum was an average 
of more than 25 hp. per oven, and I have been informed 
that during a 48-hour period an oven containing a 
48-hour charge will develop an average of 21 hp., and 


Drain above 








that without burning any more of the fixed carbon than 
is normally consumed in the process of beehive coking. 

During this test the average power developed at the 
switchboard was 481.25 kw. or about 645 hp. The 
surplus steam went through the reducing valve shown 
in Fig. 1 to the No. 1 plant, where it assisted in opera- 
ating a large haulage engine, a hoisting engine, a 
crusher and elevator engine, two air compressors and 
a 25-ft. mine fan. At this time there were four hand- 
fired boilers at the No. 1 shaft. _ 

The load on the power plant varies from 25 per cent 

















Cross Section Through 
Oven End Main Flue 





ES Represents Expansion Joint 


FIG. 2. DETAILED ARRANGEMENT OF OVENS, INDIVIDUAL OVEN FLUES AND MAIN FLUE 
Each individual flue must be at such a height as to preclude its.being clogged by the oven charge, and must be provided 


with an expansion joint. 


A similar joint is placed in the main flue between adjacent ovens. 
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of rating to 100 per cent overload, the maximum peaks 
being highly intermittent and lasting not more than 
ten minutes. The surplus steam during the minimum- 
load periods is used at the shaft. The apparatus here 
installed carries lower pressure and this makes it nec- 
essary to employ a reducing valve in the main header 
from the power house. 

The ovens employed at this plant are of the ordinary 
beehive type except that they have flues that connect 
them to the main conduit. The oven trunnel head is 
opened only during the time of*charging or when there 

is too much steam, as on a Sunday or a holiday. In 
‘constructing the flues, expansion joints must be pro- 
vided at regular intervals, and the opening from the 
oven to the conduit ‘must be sufficiently high that it 
_ will not become stopped or clogged (see O, Fig.3). The 
main flue must also be provided with expansion joints 
and in each individual boiler flue‘a slot or guide must 
be provided for the dampers which are used in stop- 
ping off the heat when the boilers are taken out of 
service for cleaning or repairs. 

The boilers are equipped with automatic feed-water 
control and are fed by a 20x 10x80 in. Yough double- 
acting plunger pump taking water from a Pittsburgh 
open-feed water heater. The water is heated by the 
exhaust from the No. 2 and No. 8 engines. 

Between the No. 1 and No. 2 engines is located a 
motor-generator set driven by a 145-hp. motor and gen- 
erating 2,300-volt 3-phase alternating current which, 
after suitable transformation, is used for the lighting 
of the company houses. } 
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CROSS-SECTION OF OVENS, FLUES, BOILER AND 
BOILER -HOUSE 
Hot gases from the ovens are brought into the boiler settings 


through a hollow bridgewall. Grates are of course provided for 
hand firing should this become necessary. 


FIG, 3. 


While the power generated at this plant is somewhat 
more than some companies might require, a smaller 
installation could be laid out and the height of the 
ordinary boiler stack increased. This means that each 
boiler could have its own stack instead of using a large 
brick stack in common such as is employed at this 
plant. The cross-section of each stack could be made 
the same as if the boiler was to be hand-fired. This 
would develop the same horsepower provided sufficient 
height were allowed to draw the gases through the 
conduit and boiler setting. In any event air should 
not be permitted to enter through the boiler brickwork, 
as this would lower the efficiency of the plant. 


Lucerne Mines, Shaft and Two Drifts Make 
Current for Thirty-Two Plants 


Three Practically Distinct Mines Are Joined Underground 
and Have a Common Tipple—Bone from Four Picking Tables, 
28 Per Cent Ash, Is Used as Fuel at the Central Power Plant 


By RALPH W. MAYER 
Homer City, Pa. 


operation of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & 

Iron Co. This firm has coal mines in no less than 
four counties of Pennsylvania—namely, Armstrong, 
Clearfield, Jefferson and Indiana. It is a subsidiary of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R. and most of 
the output of its‘mines is shipped over the tracks of 
the parent company. The plant in question, however, 
may be reached also by either the Pennsylvania or the 
Indiana County Street Ry. 

Underground workings of this operation lie between 
Indiana and Homer City and some of the miners live in 
each of these municipalities. The majority of the mine 
workers, however, reside in Lucerne, where more than 
five hundred large and roomy company houses have 
been built. This town is provided with a gravity water 
system, a large company store, and. a moving picture 
theater. The latter, as well as frequent interurban 
service to nearby points, affords ample opportunity for 
recreation and amusement. 

During the war this operation was worked at nearly 

¥ 


| UCERNE Mines is the name applied to the largest 


full capacity. The daily output rose to about 5,000 
tons while upon certain occasions over 6,000 tons were 
passed through the tipple. At times 3,000 mine cars 
have been dumped and 126 railroad cars: loaded in an 
8-hour day. The payroll then carried about seven 
hundred names. After the close of hostilities the out- 
put was rapidly curtailed. The portion of the mine 
that drained naturally was shut down and the balance 


was partially operated. At present the whole mine is 


being worked, but not to capacity. 

The coal bed developed at this mine is the Upper 
Freeport, which at this point ranges from 5 to 7 ft. 
in thickness. Near the center of the bed is a band 
of bone 8 to 12 in. thick. Although this bone is sup- 
posed to be removed by the miners and left in the gob, 
the tipple is equipped with picking tables to facilitate 
the removal of any foreign matter that may find its 
way to the surface. 

Mine cars enter the tipple upon two central tracks, are 
discharged by two cross-over dumps, pass to two kick- 
backs and then gravitate to the two empty tracks, one 


’ 
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POWER-HOUSE AND SHAFT HEADFRAME 
LARRY-TRACK END OF POWER HOUSE 


Note—tThe second illustration shows the larry-track by which the cleaned bone is brought to the boiler house bin 
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HEADFRAME AND TIPPLE, LUCERNE SHAFT 
MAIN LUCERNE TIPPLE AND MACHINE SHOP 


to be directed 


to the stokers by downcomers, also the tracks under the boiler house by which railroad cars can be “spotted” for the 


reception of the ash from the stokers. 


The tipple in the third illustration was used in the early develop- 


ment, but it is now superseded by the main tipple shown in the fourth and fifth illustrations 


upon either side of the loaded tracks. One man sta- 
tioned on a small elevated platform controls all track 
switches within the tipple. Thus by means of levers, 
close at hand and connected to the switches by means 
of rods and bell-cranks, giving positive action, he runs 
the loaded cars to the dumps, the empties to the storage 
tracks and the like. 

From the dumps the coal passes over shaking screens, 
from which the larger sizes go to four picking tables. 
After the bone has been removed the lump passes down 
chutes to railroad cars on the loading tracks beneath 
the tipple. The bone removed on the picking tables is 
thrown into hoppers terminating in chutes that lead to 
a conveyor. This discharges to a transverse conveyor 
that serves as a picking table. Here the rock is picked 
from the bone, which then passes to a crusher or 
pulverizer. After crushing, the bone goes to a storage 
bin, whence it is eventually removed and taken to the 
boiler house by a larry, to be used as fuel. The rock 
picked from the bone is conveyed to a bin, from which 
it is drawn into a car that is hauled by means of an 
electric hoist and cable over an elevated track to the 
rock dump. 

Nine railroad tracks pass under the tipple. On five 
provision is made for loading cars. The empty storage 
tracks above the tipple are united in one track from 
which the loading tracks branch. Below the tipple the 
loading tracks are again united into one, from which 
the storage tracks for loads diverge. The grade of all 
of these tracks is such that cars will move by gravity 


the stokers. 


from the upper end of the empty storage yard to the 
lower end of the loaded storage yard. A car upon any 
track of the empty yard may thus be shunted to any 
loading track and thence to any track in the loaded 
yard. 


BURN BONE WITH TWENTY-EIGHT PER CENT ASH 


The power house is situated a short distance from the 
tipple. An elevated track enters the boiler house near 
the top and from this the larry above referred to dumps 
the crushed bone to the boiler bunkers. _Downcomers 
from the bunkers convey the fuel to the hoppers of auto- 
matic stokers under the boilers. After combustion the 
refuse—this fuel contains about 28 per cent of ash— 
passes by chutes to the basement of the building. Here 
it is loaded onto railroad cars that enter the basement 
by way of a cut. These cars are spotted under the ash 
chutes and are loaded as the ashes are discharged from 

The cars move through this building by 
gravity. 

Twelve 600-hp. Sterling boilers are installed. Now 
that changes have been made in the stoking equipment’ 
it is possible to operate at 60 per cent over nominal 
rating. Each boiler generates 960 actual boiler horse- 
power. 

This plant is the central station supplying power to 
thirty-two of this company’ Ss Mines operating in Indiana 
County. For this purpose three Curtis turbines direct- 


connected to General Electric generators are installed. 


These turbines take steam at a pressure of about 150 Ib. 
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and exhaust into a vacuum normally maintained at 
about 28 in. One generator is of 6,000-kw. capacity 
while the other two are of 3,000-kw. capacity each. Cur- 
rent is produced at 6,600 volts. 

The original water supply for the power plant was 
secured by damming a small stream not far from the 
plant, from which point it was pumped to the boiler 
house. This water caused scaling. An 8-in. pipe line 
has been laid to Cherry Creek about a mile away and 
the boilers are supplied from that source. The present 
pumphouse contains four centrifugal pumps all of which 
are motor-driven. All these machines are not in con- 
stant use, some being kept in reserve for emergencies. 
The total quantity of water required for both boilers and 
condensing plant is about 2,400 gal. per minute. 


OPENED AS THREE SEPARATE MINING PLANTS 


In order that the work of opening the mine might 
be rapid, development was started from three separate 
openings. These were called mines Nos. 1,-2 and 3. 
This appellation they still retain, although the workings 
are interconnected, have the same haulage and ventila- 
tion system and are under unit management. Two of 
the openings are drifts driven from opposite sides of 
a valley. The third is a shaft 192 ft. deep, located near 
Homer City and sunk to the bottom of a coal basin. 
Here three pumps—one centrifugal and two plunger 
machines—each with a capacity of 4,000 gal. per minute, 
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are installed. Much of the water made by the work- 
ings, however, is drained out of the drifts which are 
opened in side hills just above flood stage of the creek. 

A steel headframe has been erected over the shaft, 
and coal can be hoisted on two cages, each lifting two 
mine cars. Caging at both top and bottom is performed 
mechanically. Although this shaft is well equipped it 
is not now used for coal hoisting. Instead, a 5,000 ft. 
incline is employed to bring out the deepest coal. 

Thirty-five General Electric and three Jeffrey loco- 
motives are used for coal haulage. Three 20-ton motors, 
each having a 10,000-lb. drawbar pull when traveling 
9.2 miles per hour, are used in main haulage. Each of 
these machines has six motors and six drivers upon 
which the weight is equally distributed. To facilitate 
passage around curves the middle pair of drivers is 
plain—that is, unflanged. The load hauled by these 
machines ordinarily ranges from forty-five to seventy- 
five cars, depending upon the grades traversed. Under 
certain particularly favorable conditions as many as 
ninety-five cars have been hauled. 

In order to gain tipple height after the surface ‘is 
reached the upward incline is continued through a cut 
in the side hill against which the tipple abuts. This 
incline is double-tracked, one track being used for loads 
and one for empties. The empty track is not provided 
with a trolley wire, gravity and the locomotive and car 
brakes being relied upon to secure and control move- 





CLOSER VIEW OF NINE-TRACK TIPPLE 
STEEL BRIDGE FROM TIPPLE TO ROCK DUMP 


TIPPLE SEEN FROM MINE-CAR INCLINE 
SUBSTATION AT OPENING OF NO. 1 MINE 


Norr—tThe seventh illustration shows the incline leading to the top of the tipple, some of the railroad tracks below the tipple, the 
railroad bridge and the bridge across the railroad by which the cars of rock reach the rock dump 
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COMPANY STORE OF LUCERNE TOWN, NEAR HOMER CITY 


ment thereon. Rails on the loaded track weigh 60 lb. 
per yard, while those on the empty weigh 45 lb. 

Gathering locomotives employed in this mine weigh 
from six to ten tons. These are provided with cable 
reels of the vertical type which lie close on top of the 
locomotives and are driven by small motors of high re- 
sistance that keep a uniform tension on the cable. 

Most of the mine tracks are fairly level although some 
heavy grades occur. In some of the old workings 
inclinations as steep as 12 per cent are encountered. 
Over these the locomotives push empties up and bring 
loads down, one at a time.. These grades are such that 
even the: locomotive without load could not climb them 
if the rails were wet and unsanded. Experienced motor- 
men by the judicious use of sand have little trouble, and 
even the coal-cutting machines go up and down under 
their own power. The small six-ton motors are appar- 
ently better suited to this work than the larger ma- 
chines, as for some reason their wheels seem to hold 
to the rail better, 

On the butt headings 35-to 45-lb. rails are used. On 
main headings 60-lb. steel is laid, while 85-lb, rails 
are employed on the 5,000-ft. underground slope or 
incline. Main haulage roads are all bonded. In most 
instances 000 and 0000 flexible copper bonds are in- 
stalled. Holes in the rails to receive the bond terminals 
are drilled with a General Electric bonding drill weigh- 
ing 75 lb. This can be operated by one man, although 
two are usually employed. About one minute is required 
to set up this drill, while the ?-in. or smaller hole that 
receives the bond terminal is finished in a much shorter 
time. This machine is used also for drilling bolt holes 
in the ends of short or special lengths of rails. 

Steel rails are largely employed in the rooms and 
elsewhere. Especially is this the case where light rails 


are used in entry driving. Here the light temporary. 


track is taken up and replaced with heavier steel. 

The mine cars employed are of two-ton capacity. Two 
types of couplings are used, the older of which is being 
gradually discarded. This consists of two clevises joined 
by three links. Each clevis, as is common practice, 


fastens to the drawbar by means of a pin. The new 
type of coupling consists of.a single long link with a 
pin in either end. 

Atlas explosives, mostly coalite 2D, are used. De- 
tonization is secured by means of No. 6 iron-wire 
detonators. The miners carry their supply of explosives 
into the mine in wooden boxes constructed without 
metal. Each box will hold nine sticks of powder. Boxes 
of similar construction are used for the detonators. 

The last car on the man trip is provided with a 
wooden box into which are put the boxes of detonators. 
Picks, shovels, drills, and other tools are then deposited 
in the next car while the men ride in the cars still 
farther forward. A second locomotive drawing one car 
follows the man trip at a safe distance. In the ear is 
placed a wooden box in which are deposited the boxes 
containing the explosives. The powder car stops at points 
where men leave the man trip, allowing each miner to - 
get his box of explosives. Clay for tamping is placed at 
convenient points along the entry, and the coal after 
being undercut by machines of the chain or continuous 
type is drilled, loaded and shot down. Each miner car- 
ries a battery and cable and fires his own shots when- 
ever they are prepared. . 

Edison battery lamps are used in working, while Wolf 
safety lamps are employed for testing, although the 
mines are not gassy and the fire bosses make no morn- 
ing inspection, except in the innermost workings, where 
traces of gas are sometimes found. No open lights are 
used. The electric cap lamps are charged and issued 
at a substation located between the two drift mouths. 

One of the details of operation at this time which is 
somewhat out of the ordinary is the practice of making 
all ventilating doors on the haulage road of a standard 
size and construction so that they are strictly inter- 
changeable. Such doors are 8 ft. wide and 5 ft. 8 in. 
high. They are constructed on the surface, are bolted 
together and a supply of them is kept near the fore- 
man’s office ready for replacements in case of damage 


to a set within the mine or for rapid installation in case 


a new door is needed. 
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Device That Will Show the Temperature of 
The Depths. of a Storage Pile 


Losses Through Oxidation of Coal in Storage Increase with an Increase of Tem- 
perature — Coalometer Shows Thermal Conditions Throughout the Coal Pile 
and Gives Warning When the Rise in Temperature Becomes Dangerous 


By R. P. NICHOLS 
New York 


NEW device has been introduced for indicating 

A the thermal conditions existing in a pile of stored 

soft coal. A description of this instrument doubt- 

- less. will be of interest to those who store bitmuinous 

fuel in quantity. It is known as the Thornley Coalom- 
eter. 

Quoting from Porier on “Weathering of Coal,” 1915: 
“A coal pile may be covered with snow, yet three feet 
below the surface of the pile the temperature may be 
quite high.” 

The instrument to be described was designed for 


either permanent or temporary installations, to meet the 


conditions encountered whenever soft coal is allowed to 
lie in storage for an appreciable length of time. This 
instrument has been perfected by the Federated 
Engineers Development Corporation, from a_ joint 
invention of A. W. Browne, professor of chemistry at 
Cornell University, and myself. 

As is well known, bituminous coal has the property of 
spontaneously heating when exposed to the air. This 
increase in temperature does not always cause actual 
combustion in the sense that the coal burns with the 
presence of flame, though this condition often is 
encountered. There occurs almost universally,-however, 
in stored bituminous coal a slow oxidation which in its 
aggregate effect is even more destructive than actual 
combustion because it cannot be so readily detected. 

It thus accomplishes its destruction of fuel value 
quietly and unnoticed, extending throughout an ever- 
increasing zone, beneath the surface of the stored coal. 
This slow escape of valuable heat for which the con- 
sumer has paid is just as detrimental as if the same 
amount of heat had been lost by fire or other cause. 
Could the consumer look beneath the surface of his 
coal pile and definitely acquaint himself with conditions 
existing there, he could save himself enormous losses 
by using first that portion of his coal supply which 
showed a tendency to become even slightly heated. In 
other words, he could burn the heat units that are about 
to escape before they have had adequate opportunity 
to do so. 


AN ALCOHOL THERMOMETER IS FORMED 


It is for the purpose of indicating these conditions 
beneath the surface that the coalometer was designed. 
It consists of a set of temperature indicators incased 
in a long, pointed, steel tube, carrying at varying depths 
‘metal bulbs (corresponding to the bulbs. of thermom- 
eters), and at its upper end a set of dials with pointers 
that indicate under all atmospheric conditions the exact 
temperature of the bulbs which actuate them. These 
bulbs and the pipes connecting them to the pressure 
gages are filled with alcohol, the expansion of which un- 
der increasing temperature actuates the pointers of 
the gages. 


‘be universal. 


The hermitically sealed systems thus formed cause 
the pressure gages to act under the circumstances as 
highly reliable temperature indicators. Units built up 
in this way are forced down into the coal pile to pre- 
determined depths and at various localities. Collectively 
they furnish definite information as to the exact tem- 
peratures existing throughout the storage pile. If an 
accurate record of readings from these instruments be 
kept the slightest rise in temperature is at once 
dotected. Should this become excessive the consumer at 
once removes this particular portion of the pile, thus 
saving the heating value of the coal which had started 
to dissipate. 

While coal insurance is in some measure a protection 
against fire, it at best merely furnishes reimbursement 
for fuel actually destroyed. It neither replaces the coal 
nor compensates the holder of such a policy for the 
slower leakage of heat occasioned by oxidation. Such 
losses are always present and in time may become 
appreciably destructive, 


LOCATE WARMER SPOTS FOR EARLIER REMOVAL 


If it were possible for an insurance company to 
measure the heating value of a coal pile and insure the 
owner against loss of thermal units occurring while in 
storage, whether by combustion or by slow oxidation, it 
is safe to say that the demand for such a policy would 
It would assure the owner of coal that 
each thermal unit that he had purchased would be 
available as fuel or that he would be reimbursed for the 


amount that escaped. 


A set of coalometers will perform this function in an 
efficient manner. They indicate the exact location of 
hot spots as soon as they begin to form, giving warning 
of approaching trouble in ample time for the coal to be 
moved before rapid leakage of heat values can occur 
through excessive heating. Loss by fire can be entirely 
eliminated through the proper installation and intel- 
ligent use of a set of these instruments. 

Tests have shown that an installation of one unit 
each 50 ft. in either direction will efficiently indicate 
temperature conditions throughout the entire pile. Thus 
the installation of one triple unit will protect a volume 
of about 50 x 16 ft. of stored coal apes th approx- 
imately 900 tons. 

The accompanying illustration Fee a triple unit for 
use in coal piles from 15 to 20 ft. deep. A galvanized 
steel.tube, having a hardend-steel diamond-point drill at 
its lower end, carries three pressure bulbs, at depths of 
5, 10 and 15 ft. Tubes from these three bulbs register 
temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit upon three dials 
by means of pointers provided for this purpose. 

The scale on each dial, starting at 32 deg. F., runs 
upward. It is colored black until it reaches 120 deg., 
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where it changes to red, indicating when the hand 
reaches this point that there is excessive heat in this 
zone and warning the coal man to remove this portion 
of the pile. The depth of the hot spot is determined at 
a glance, for the dials are plainly marked 5, 10 and 15 
ft. The dial showing the highest temperature thus 
indicates the locality nearest which the heat is 
generating. 

These dials are inclosed in weather-tight metal cases 
with thick crystal faces, and the set is again inclosed 
in a galvanized cast-iron case. This furnishes ample 
protection whether the unit is in use or otherwise. 

A slidable pipe wrench is provided on each unit, to 
aid in the rapid and easy boring or forcing of the tube 
to the desired depth.. A large, plainly-marked lug, 12 in. 
below the instrument head, determines the exact depth 
at which the coalometer is to be placed, and renders 
guesswork unnecessary on the part of the man who 
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DETAILS OF THE THORNLEY COALOMETER 

Bulbs set at predetermined distances from either end of the 
instrument are connected by seamless pipes to pressure gages 
at the top. 
pressure at a certain temperature this pressure is registered as 
a temperature. 


FIG. 2. 





Alcohol within each bulb and pipe generates a definite ° 
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FIG. 1 
Coalometers 
in a Stockpile © 
In order to show 


conditions exist- 
ing in a large 


pile of coal it is 


necessary to place 
coalometers at 
regular intervals. 
As a general rule 
this distance 
should not exceed 
50 ft. 


makes the installation. The construction throughout is 
rugged and will allow of the quick installation, removal 
or storing of one or more units time after time without 
fear of damage to the temperature indicators them- 
selves. 

These indicators are specially constructed to show 
temperatures accurately under the varying conditions 
encountered throughout the year. They will indicate 
exact bulb temperatures regardless of conditions exist- 
ing at the head of the instrument and will retain their 
calibration under extreme vibration or violent shock. 

It will readily be understood that it is necessary to 
use a complete installation covering the total amount 
of coal stored. To employ a few units only, scattered 
at improper intervals throughout a coal pile, would have 
the same relative protective value as would fire insur- 
ance on certain selected portions of the stored coal. 

These coalometer units are supplied in two lengths, 
12 and 17 ft. These carry, respectively, two and three 
temperature indicators, the bulbs being placed at 5-ft. 
intervals below the surface mark on the stem of the unit. 
This allows the unit heads to extend approximately 2 ft. 
above the coal pile and to be readily accessible for the 
reading of temperatures. A typical installation is shown 
in sig ti: 

With each installation is furnished a leather-bound 
loose-leaf record book, each page of which covers a daily 
reading of the temperatures indicated by each coal- 
ometer. These records furnish complete information 
concerning the heat conditions beneath the surface of 
the fuel pile and enable the manager to determine readily 
what portion of the coal is losing its heating value 
through oxidation and at what rate. 

A column on this record sheet shows the exact date 
at which any unit was removed, the temperature of that 
portion of the coal at that time, and indicates that the 
coal was removed from this point at that date. 

Porter in his ‘‘Weathering of Coals,’ 1915, gives 
some interesting data on the loss in heating value occur- 
ring in three soft coals which had heated up only to 
between 158 deg. F. and 176 deg. F. It was found 
that the loss in heating value of these coals in fourteen 
days amounted to an average of 3 per cent. 

From the above it is easy to calculate what losses 
as represented by dollars and cents may occur in storage 
piles. As is well known, the rate of oxidation increases 
with increasing temperatures and continues over long 
periods of time. For this reason the owner should be 
constantly posted as to existing temperatures beneath 
the surface of his coal pile. The coalometer was de- 
signed to furnish this information with great accuracy 
at all times, 
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Do Fans Operate by Centrifugal Force? 


Motion of Blades Creates a Partial Vacuum and the Better Type of Fan Is 
That Which Protects This Vacuum so That Only Intake Air Can Reach 
It — Some Experiments Have Been Made to Establish These Facts 


By DAvip W. EVANS 


tributed the action of mine-ventilating fans to 

centrifugal force developed by the revolution of 
the air within the fan. Notwithstanding this general 
accord forty years of testing and experimenting with 
fans have convinced me that the teaching is wrong. 

My view of the matter is that air, with its properties 
of expansion and mobility, is not subject to the same 
laws of centrifugal force as is a more solid medium. 
Long study and experimenting with fans have led me to 
conclude that in order to make air follow the same laws 
as solids its mobility must be restrained as in an air 
compressor or air pump. 

Before going further let me refer to a few authori- 
tative references on the mine fan. Perhaps the earli- 
est of these analyzing the action of the fan as due to 
centrifugal force occurs in Beard’s “Ventilation of 
Mines” (page 18), published in 1894. It reads as 
follows: 

The method here adopted for determining the static pressure due 
to the action of the fan depends, as previously stated, upon the 
centrifugal force developed by the mechanical revolution of the 
air contained between the blades of the fan. This contained air 
possesses a certain weight and, compelled to revolve at a certain 
speed by virtue of its mechanical environment, will develop a 
certain centrifugal force or outward pressure. 

G. M. Williams, then an inspector of mines in Penn- 
sylvania, published a small book or pamphlet in which 
he described the air as flowing along the face of the 
fan blades and increasing in velocity under the influ- 
ence of the laws of centrifugal force. More recently 
Joseph J. Walsh, another Pennsylvania mine inspector, 
published a book (1915) entitled “Mining and Mine 
Ventilation.” In describing ventilation by means of a 
fan, page 106, the author states as follows: 

If a fan, while working on a mine, is exhausting air therefrom 
the fan is then, due to centrifugal force, creating a partial vacuum 
at its center or axis; the extent of this vacuum depends on the 
peripheral or rim speed of the fan. 

The reference library of the International Corres- 
’ pondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. (“Mine Gases and Ven- 
tilation,” Sec. 15, page 6.) describes the principle of 
action of the centrifugal fan as follows: 

The principle on which a centrifugal fan acts is as follows: 
The air contained between the fan blades has a certain weight, 
and when the fan is revolved a certain force is developed, called 
a centrifugal force, that acts on each particle of the air in revolu- 
tion and tends to throw it outward or away from the fan shaft 
and toward the circumference. The air within the fan, being 
free to move in a radial direction, when acted on by this force 
moves outward or toward the circumference of the fan. This 
movement of the air outward in a radial direction causes an 
area of depression or partial vacuum within the fan, and the out- 
side air, under the influence of the atmospheric pressure, at once 
flows into this area of depression. 

In view of these statements of well known authori- 
ties in fan ventilation, I realize that it is a serious 
undertaking to attempt to combat what has been so 
long accepted as the underlying principle of the action 
of a mine fan and must therefore proceed with 
caution. We all agree that air will remain at rest 
until it is disturbed by heat or some mechanical means, 
when it will flow from a point of higher to a point of 


A isu schools and teachers generally have at- 


lower pressure, the latter point being termed a ‘‘depres- 
sion” or “partial vacuum.” 

In the movement of air in mines we have used heat 
in furnace ventilation, and mechanical means in fan 
ventilation to produce the desired depression or vacuum 
and the consequent flow of air. In the case of a mine 
fan the forward movement of the blades impels the air 
in front of each blade, leaving a vacuous space behind 
the blade, with the result that air from the mine rushes 
toward this vacuum. The fundamental problem pre- 
sented in the design of a fan is to so protect the vacuum 
formed in the rear of each revolving blade that this 
vacuous space cannot be filled from any source other 
than the mine airways. 

My reading of Mine Inspector Williams’ article on 
mine fans, to which I have referred, was followed by 
an interesting discussion with him when I illustrated 
my idea by referring to what took place when a fast 
train swept over a place where considerable paper had 
been scattered. In front of the train there was no 
commotion; but at the rear the papers were swept 


along by a mighty rush of air that followed the last 


car of the train. 

At one time I collected a wagonload of old papers 
serve the effect produced by a fast train that was soon 
to pass through the cut. There was no observable move- 
ment of the papers ahead of the train; but when it 
had passed there was the same rush of air following, 
which swept the. papers along in the path of the 
train, some of them flying the full length of the cut. 

Again, observe the action of a paddle or fan. For 
example, cover a large table with loose papers and, 
taking a paddle, say 18 x 24 in., swing it downward 
with all your might but stopping at an angle of 45 
deg. with the table. Observe that little if any effect 
is produced on the papers. Now, move back far enough 
to permit the paddle to be swung down to a level with 
the table and notice that the papers will then be 
scattered and blown to the floor by the rush of air 
behind the paddle. The same principle is observed when 
using a large palm-leaf fan. Little air is felt by swing- 
ing the fan toward one’s face, until the swing of the 
fan is such that the rush of air from behind the fan 
can reach the face. 


WHY WERE THE BLADES CURVED FORWARD? 


Another instance that, to my mind, demonstrates the 
same principle occurred at the Tompkins Shaft, at 
Pittston, Pa. During a strike, about 1875, an attempt 
was made to. burn the fine coal and slack under the 
boilers, instead of washing it into the river as formerly. 
To that end there was installed a small fan, 4 ft. in 
diameter and 2 ft. wide, having four straight paddles 
or blades. The front of the boiler was closed in, the 
idea being to blow the fine coal and dust into the fur- 
nace by means of this fan, which was run at a tip speed 
of 4,000 ft. per min. 
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The scheme was not successful until another fan was 
installed which was of the same size but had eight 
blades that were curved forward to almost half a circle. 
I asked the inventor of the fan, J. E. Patterson, Pitts- 
ton, Pa., what was the purpose of curving the blades 
forward; but he could only say that the idea was to 
scoop the air. Mine Inspector Williams, an advocate 
of centrifugal force, failed to explain how centrifugal 
force could act in a fan with the blades curved forward 
in this manner. 

Other matters prevented me from going further into 
the matter, however, until some years after, when 
the late William David Owens was transferred to Pitts- 
ton as district superintendent of mines for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. Having charge of an adjacent colliery at 
that time, I came into close association with Mr, Owens, 
whom I knew to be well versed in the sciences and one 
of the best authorities in this country on mine gases 
and fan ventilation. The centrifugal principle in its 
relation to the action of a fan became our pet theme 
of discussion. We failed, however, to reach a satis- 
factory explanation of the results obtained in the 
operation of the Patterson fan just mentioned. 

Not being able to support my,contention with figures 
I proceeded to design and build a fan for demonstra- 

tion. This fan was 30 in. in diam- 
eter, 6 in. wide and was provided 
‘ with a spiral casing, in accordance 
i\, with the general practice. The 






\ fanwheel as then designed is shown 


| and straight, while the other was 
- wedge-shaped. The flat face had a 
half-inch flange on each side, as 
appears in the figure. The fan- 
wheel was made reversible so that 
either of the blade faces could be 
made the forward face when the 
wheel was revolved. At an educa- 
tional lecture on fan ventilation 
delivered by J. T. Beard, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., this 
fan was mentioned in the discussion that followed 
the lecture. 


"ATL 7 in Fig. 1. The blades were 6 x 7 

Vp le i) in. and constructed with two 

aa | et @ different faces, one face being flat 
1, NY Aw ge 
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FIG. 1. FANWHEEL 
FIRST DESIGNED 


REVERSING THE FAN IMPROVED ITS DELIVERY 


In response to his expressed desire to see the fan 
in operation, Mr. Beard and others were invited to 
meet a few days later at the colliery where this fan 
was installed. At that time the first test was made 
with the straight face running forward. The fan was 
driven by a belt at a speed of 581 r.p.m., the tip 
speed being 4,563 ft. per min. At this speed the fan 
delivered 1,285 cu.ft. of air per minute, as measured 
at the outlet or discharge at the top of the expanding 
chimney, the measurement being taken with a Gray 
recording anemometer. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Beard the flanges on each 
side of the blade faces were turned down flat and a 
second test was made at the same speed as before, 
with the result that the yield of the fan was slightly 
less, being 1,174 ft. per min. 

A third test was then made by reversing the fan 
and running the wedge-shaped face of the blade for- 
ward. Although the fan was now run at the same 
speed and under the same conditions as before, to the 
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astonishment of all present, the volume of air delivered 
was 1,410 cu.ft. per min. Mr. Beard remarked when 
asked for an explanation, “It would seem that you 
can, build a fan in any od shape and get results.” 
Having himself designed a fan that has given good 
results, I felt that I had at least developed a point 
worthy of discussion. 


DUST CONGREGATES BEHIND FAN BLADES 


We were then building at this colliery a new 6-ft. . 
fan to exhaust the dust from the breaker to improve 
the conditions of work therein. Two small windows 
were placed on each side of the fan casing, one above 
and the other below the intake, for the purpose of 





FIG.. 2 
BLADES DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE THE PRINCIPLE 
OF CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 


FANWHEEL HAVING EXTREMELY SHALLOW 


observation. When the fan was in operation, a quan- 
tiy of fine dust being thrown in at the intake, it was 
observed that a thick body of the dust followed close 
to the back of the blades in passing outward ‘to the 
spiral casing, while there was little dust in front of 
the blades. This condition was found to continue all 
around the fan. It then dawned on me that I must 
build a fan with the least possible size of blades, 
giving these a form exactly opposite to that in general 
use, if I was to prove conclusively that the principle 
of centrifugal force so generally ascribed to the fan’s 
action was incorrect. 5 
With that end in view I then designed the fanwheel 
shown in Fig. 2, with the blades arranged in the’ 
herringbone style. The fanwheel was 30 in. in diam- 
eter and 30 in.. wide. There were thirty blades on 
each side of the fan, the diagonal length of each blade 
being 40 in., while the width or depth of the blades, 
radially, was only 14 in. The front face of each blade 
formed a half circle terminating in a back shield. 
When completed this fan was tested by three of 
the leading officials of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
The test was made with the fan drawing and dis- 
The wheel 
was belt-driven and ran at a speed of 630 r.p.m. The 
results obtained were remarkable, the volume of air 
delivered being 25,389 cu.ft. per min., which was con- 
siderably more than three times the fan’s cubic contents, 
per revolution—far exceeding all expectations. 
Although getting good results and proving conclu- 
sively that centrifugal force was not the real factor 
in the yield of a fan, for practical reasons the herring- 
bone construction was abandoned. and a third fan was 
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designed and built as shown in Fig. 3, straight blades 
being substituted for the diagonal blades previously 
employed. The figure shows a 4-ft. fan with forty- 
eight 3-in. blades, each blade being shaped as shown 
in the small detailed cut at the left in the same figure. 

The test of this third type was made on a fan 
somewhat smaller than the one shown in Fig. 3, the 
fan tested being 30 in. in diameter and 30 in. wide, 
with 13-in. blades, which gave two intake openings each 
27 in. in diameter. As shown in the figure, the front 
face of each blade was the arc of a circle or cup-shaped. 
The blades were made as small as possible, and this 
shape prevents any possible suggestion of centrifugal 
force entering into its action. At the back of each 
blade tis a shield, shaped so as to allow the air to follow 
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the time I designed the last mentioned ventilator, 
proved my contention that centrifugal force is not a 
factor in fan operation. The shallow .14-half inch 
blades used on the fan tested were employed for the 
sole purpose of eliminating the influence of centrifugal 
action. It is my belief that a fan with 3-inch blades 
would produce five or six times its volume, per revolu- 
tion, in the air delivered. 

Reasoning from the principle of centrifugal force, it 
appears to me that a fan cannot produce more than 
its cubic contents, per revolution, while the tests re- 
ferred to proved they do produce from four to seven 
times their cubic contents per revolution. The best 
results recorded from tests made on the general large 
mine fans of the Cymbal type are from 75 to 90 per 





Type of Fanwheel 
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Finally Adopted Ms 

This fan under a_ severe test i! 
delivered a volume of air more | 
than four-and-one-half times Ix 
its own volume per revolution. © i 
On the right of the figure, one- I 
half of the blades are cut away A 
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closely the vacuum formed behind the blades and to 


reduce the distance at the circumfererfce between the 
shield and the next blade, so that the total area of 
discharge at the circumference is about 10 per cent 
more than the combined area of the two intake open- 
ings. The purpose of this is to prevent any back- 
current entering the fan from the spiral casing which 
would hinder the fan’s action. 

In the severe test to which this fan was subjected 
by Division Superintendent Owens, of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., the fan was run at a speed of 581 
r.p.m., giving a tip speed of 4,563 ft. per min. In 
measuring the air delivered the outlet was partly closed 
so as to give a uniform velocity at all points. An 
average of three tests showed that the fan delivered 
29,400 cu.ft. per min., which was over four-and-one- 
half times its volume per revolution. 

In the second test the two intake openings of the 
fan were boarded up as tightly as possible and the fan 
was run at the same speed as before. A water gage 
placed near the axis of the fan showed a constant 
depression of 1.8 in. In describing a test made on 
a Jeffrey fan, Mr. Owens referred to this fan in Coal 
Age, Vol. 13, page 1,188, by saying, “D. W. Evans, 
of Pittston, Pa., has constructed a fan with numerous 
blades, their depth being only 5 per cent of the diameter 
of the fan. These blades are attached to a rim and 
a central plate at an angle of about 30 deg. This 
fan also produces about four times its own cubical 
contents per revolution. 

In closing let me say that this fan and the well- 

known Sirocco fan, which appeared on the market about 





cent of their cubic contents, per revolution. 
whether exhausting air from or forcing air into a mine, 

My conclusion is, therefore, that all fans give their 
results by producing a partial vacuum back of the 
blades, and the better type of fan is that which protects 
this vacuum so that only air from the intake of the fan 
can reach it. Of course, it is well understood that there 
is no difference in the fan’s action in this respect, 
whether exhausting air from or forcing air into a mine, 
the only difference being in the connection of the intake 
opening of the fan with the fan drift leading to the 
mine. If this contention is correct, it would be in- 
teresting to know what change would have to be made 
in the formulas giving the pressure and yield of a fan. 
Also, can a mine fan be called a centrifugal fan? 

In preparing this article for publication I have re- 
counted the mechanical tests made, and my observation 
of facts appears to me to illustrate the true prin- 
ciple of action of mine fans. Not being a graduate 
of a scientific school or university, my technical knowl- 
edge has been gained through a correspondence course 
of instruction, at a time when I had to work seven 
or eight shifts of ten hours each, every week. This 
continued for several years while I was employed in 
the Wm. A. Connell Colliery, Duryea, Pa. Supplement- 
ing this instruction, however, is a practical experience 
of sixty-seven years in the mines. When a boy of eight 
years it was always my disposition to ask the why and 
wherefore of everything I saw, which has made me 
a student of mechanical and natural laws. My argu- 
ments and conclusions must therefore be judged from 
that standpoint. 
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Automatic Starter for Motors Used 
For Driving Mine Fans 
Series and Dash-Pot Relays Assure the Engineer That 


Speed Will Be Attained Without Excessive 
= Peak Loads 


HE control panel shown in the illustration has been 
developed by the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing. 
-Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., for the automatic starting of 
polyphase squirrel-cage induction motors driving loads 
vossessing great inertia, such as mine fans, and which 
therefore require several minutes to come up to speed. 
This controller is essentially an automatic starter of 
the auto-transformer type and consists of three double- 
pole magnetic contactors, two auto-transformers, a cur- 
rent-limit relay and a time-limit relay, together with 
the necessary auxiliary magnetic switches. The switch 
equipment is mounted on slate panels carried on a floor- 
type frame, with the transformers mounted separately. 
One contactor acts as a main-line switch, while the 
other two connect the motor to the starting taps of the 
transformers and to the line. The interval between the 
closing of the second and third contactors, which is the 
time given the motor to come up to speed, is governed 
by the series current relay and the dash-pot relay, either 
being externally adjustable for current or time values. 
The use of both relays is made necessary for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Time relays are generally unreliable 
when set to operate at a longer interval than ten or 
fifteen seconds, therefore they cannot be used by them- 
selves under the above conditions of starting. Series 
current relays are reliable over a wide range of current 
values, but if set to release at the low values obtained 
when starting under normal conditions they usually will - 
fail to function, if the load be increased even slightly 








Front of Control Panel 


This shows the various switches, 
meters and other instruments as 
‘they appear from the front. 
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Rear of Control Panel 


This shows the line taps, switches 
and other connections on the back 
of the board. 





or the line voltage fall below normal. On the other hand, 
if set for higher values the series relay will connect 
the motor to the line before it has reached speed under 
normal conditions of load and line pressure, thus draw- 
ing undesirable peak currents from the line. By com- 
bining both types of these devices the current relay is 
made to function first, it being set for a current value 
sufficiently high so that its operation will be assured 
under practically all conditions of load and line voltage, 
while the dash-pot relay gives the proper time interval 
after the former has functioned. 

Control of this automatic starter may be by push 
button stations, snap switches, or other contact-making 
devices, from any remote point. Low-voltage protection 
is provided with 3-wire control by push buttons, and 
low-voltage release with 2-wire control. The adjustable 
feature of both relays makes this starter applicable to 
almost all operating conditions, regardless of the varia- 
tion of the line potential and the load. 





Strike Still in Progress in Northern 
West Virginia 

TATE police are patrolling certain districts in 

Northern West Virginia, where a strike hag been in 
progress since the middle of July directed against the 
mines of certain companies who have refused to accede 
to demands for a closed shop. A clash occurred between 
strike pickets and others at Dellslow on the night of 
Aug. 11 as a result of which state police are patrolling 
between Dellslow and Masontown. Men being brought 
in to replace striking miners at Dellslow the latter part 
of the second week of August were put to work at Bretz 
instead. While some houses are vacant at several of 
the operations along the line of the Morgantown & 
Kingwood Ry. because of the strike, these are being 
filled rather rapidly by incoming miners. 
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And Shipped by Railroad 


Farmers Mine Coal and Haul It to a Central Dump, 
from Which It Is Loaded into Railroad 
Cars by Steam Shovel 
By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


NE of the most novel coal-mining projects in west- 
ern Pennsylvania is located about fourteen miles 
east of Pittsburgh beside the William Penn Highway 
and near the town of Bessemer. The operation is in 


_ reality a country-bank clearing station. 


This portion of Allegheny County is primarily a farm- 
ing country, but the Upper Freeport coal bed is easily 
accessible, and most of the farmers have opened small 








Storage Pile 
Near Bessemer, Pa. 


At this pile about 600 tons are 
received daily and loaded by steam 
shovel into railroad cars. About 
75,000 tons of coal could be stored on 
the plot. 


country banks on their properties. Of course, no rail- 
road ever ran a spur to these mines. The coal pro- 
duced heretofore has been sold exclusively for domestic 
use. As this demand was irregular, the mines were 
worked only intermittently. Now all the country banks 
within six miles of Bessemer are working regularly. 

Nearly a year ago one of the officials of an organiza- 
tion known as the Central Supply Co. conceived the idea 
of buying the output of each bank and gathering it at 
a central point for shipment. This was rather a novel 
idea and not a bad one from a financial point of view. 
After the coal had been collected it could be placed 
in railroad cars by steam shovel and shipped. 

A spot was chosen in a field where it was believed 
that 75,000 tons of coal could be stored if need be and 
in a location that is central with respect to the outlying 
banks. It also is easily accessible to motor trucks on 
the one hand and railroad cars on the other. 
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The output of the small mines is purchased by the 
Central Supply Co. as soon as it is delivered at the 
storage pile. Thus it is left to the farmer to decide 
how he can best and most cheaply get his product to 
the place where he can sell it. That he should choose the 
truck as the transporting medium was to be expected, 
for the roads in this district are good and the mines 
are for the most part within easy reach of the roads. 

About thirty mines are having their product delivered 
to this storage pile near Bessemer; each is utilizing at 
least one truck. These trucks are of every make and 
design and vary from a known capacity of two tons up 
to an unknown capacity that must approach eight tons, 
as sideboards are used on the boxes. The coal is 
weighed at the storage pile before dumping. Each 
truck has a known tare and it is not necessary to weigh 
it separately at each trip. 

As can be imagined, there is a steady stream of 


Country Bank 
Clearing Station 


A steady procession of trucks from 
two-ton capacity to over eight tons 
moves to the Bessemer storage pile 
from “coal banks” on the surround- 
ing farms. 


About 


trucks moving to and from the storage pile. 
six hundred tons are delivered daily, which gives each 
mine an average production of about twenty tons a day. 

The two most interesting features of this unique 
operation are the original idea that made such an 
enterprise possible and the fact that trucks are being 


used to transport the coal. In this case the trucks are 
not supplanting the railroad cars, but they nevertheless 
are performing a difficult task in an efficient manner. 
While most of the farmers own their own trucks, some 
are rented by the day from owners in the Pittsburg 
suburban area. 

Much has been said against the “country bank,” be-~ 
cause it holds railroad cars unnecessarily long on sid- 
ings. That cannot be charged against the small mines 
delivering coal at Bessemer. The cars should not be, 
and probably are not, kept any longer than the cars 
at the average tipple-equipped mine. 
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Discrediting the Consulting Economist in 
Wage Controversies—l 


Theories and Statistical Compilations of the Wily Mr. Lauck Nulli- 
fied by False Deductions and Manipulation in the Effort to Bring 
About Prearranged Results— Records Culled to Prove Contentions 


NE of the most salutary results of the investiga- 
( ) ins of the President’s Anthracite Commission 

was the discrediting of the so-called ‘con- 
sulting economist,” as represented in the person of 
W. Jett Lauck, who served in that capacity for the 
United Mine Workers of America in the presentation of 
their case and arguments before the commission. Lauck 
had appeared in a similar capacity in other labor con- 
troversies, notably in the arbitration of the street-rail- 
way strike in Boston, in the matter of the railway 
brotherhoods before the Railway Labor Board, and in 
the interest of the bituminous coal miners before the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. In these hearings, as in 
the case before the Anthracite Commission, he presented 
a large amount of printed matter in support of his 
theory that wage adjustments should be based primarily 
upon family budgets and what he is pleased to call a 
“living wage.” 


OPERATOR’S STATISTICIANS FIGURE TOO 


It does not appear that the tribunals before which 
these cases were heard or the opposing parties in the 
controversies undertook to question the soundness of 
Lauck’s theories or the statistical compilations which he 
submitted in support of them. It was left to the 
members of the committee of anthracite operators who 
opposed Mr. Lauck before the Anthracite Commission 
and who themselves are no tyros in the realm of 
statistics and economics to meet and set at naught the 
entire case which, at great expense to the miners, he 
had prepared for them. 

In making his carefully-prepared attack Mr. Lauck 
has all the confidence and assurance of one who feels he 
has his adversary completely at his mercy, but when all 
of the permissible exhibits had been presented and they 
had been subjected to the critical analysis of the 
operators’ representatives, and Mr. Lauck himself had 
been subjected to the fire of cross-examination conducted 
by S. D. Warriner, his assurance began to give way. 
It must be admitted that Mr. Lauck did not capitulate 
willingly or all at once. He is clever, if cleverness con- 
sists in shifty and indirect answers to direct questions, 
but in the end the main exhibits on which the miners’ 
case had been largely built up were by Mr. Lauck’s own 
admissions thoroughly discredited. The “consulting 
economist,’ who had received thousands of dollars’ worth 
of free advertising in the daily papers, thanks to a 
highly organized and efficient publicity department 
maintained by the Bureau of Applied Economics, was 
shown to be not an economist at all but a mere juggler 
of figures who, given the desired answer, would manipu- 
late the figures to get the result. 

One of the elaborately prepared statements submitted 
as Exhibit No. 3 attempted to show that employment in 
the anthracite mines was more irregular than in the 
bituminous field, though in order to arrive at this con- 


ciusion it was necessary to carry the statistics of labor 
employment in the anthracite mines back to 1881, a 
period of forty years, whereas comparison with bitumi- 
nous mines could be made for only thirty years. More- 
over, even then comparison was made with the bitumi- 
nous mines of Pennsylvania only, not with those of the 
United States as a whole, and particularly not with the 
Central Competitive Field, which has suffered more than 
any other part of the country from irregularity of 
employment and from enforced idleness. 


MADE CAREFULLY-SELECTED COMPARISONS 


It was plainly evident to a man “with half an eye” 
that statistics of employment in the Pennsylvania 
bituminous mines were taken for comparison because, 
owing to the markets in the Northwest, in Canada, in 
New England, and at the Atlantic seaboard, coupled with 
the greater number of local outlets for the product in the 
iron and steel mills of Pittsburgh and Johnstown and 
the other industries of the State, steadier employment is 
obtainable in the bituminous coal mines of Pennsylvania 
than in other sections of the country, and particularly 
in the Central Competitive Field, which was the storm 
center in the latter part of 1919. The house of cards 
built by Mr. Lauck on the foundation of the bituminous 
mines of Pennsylvania alone, however, crumbled before 
the evidence submitted by the operators, which showed 
that for the last twenty years there had been a steady 
improvement in the regularity of operation and in the 
opportunity for employment in the anthracite mines and 
and that the anthracite workers had now, and would 
continue to have, advantage not only over the Central 
Competitive Field and the United States as a whole 
but over the Pennsylvania bituminous field, which Lauck 
had selected as his base of comparison. The reasons 
assigned by Mr. Lauck for using the Pennsylvania 
bituminous fields for the purpose of comparison were so 
palpably insincere that the members of the commission 
might have been justified in resenting it as a reflection 
upon their intelligence. 


EXHIBIT No. 4 REVEALED AS A DOUBLE DEAL 


Another of the “fakes” which Mr. Lauck attempted 
to perpetrate on the commission was contained in a 
pamphlet introduced as Exhibit No. 4, which purported 
to show that wage earners in the anthracite region were 
more poorly paid than their fellow workers in the 
bituminous mines. In the preparation of the evidence 
in support of this contention, however, Mr. Lauck, 
unfortunately for him and for his clients, used two dif- 
ferent methods of computation, one for the anthracite 
mine workers and the other for the bituminous. This 
was a fatal mistake, for it was readily discovered, and it 
was shown that had either method been applied alike to 
both industries it would have revealed that the employees 
in the anthracite mines were substantially better paid 
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than were those in the bituminous mines. By employing 
two different methods of computation in order to obtain 
the desired results the “consulting economist” figured 
that the average yearly earnings of the workers in the 
Pennsylvania bituminous mines in 1919 amounted to 
$1,337 and that those of the anthracite workers amounted 
to $1,126, and to accomplish this result he was compelled 
to consider that the miners put in full working time 
during the six weeks of November and aemDeL when 
they were out on strike. 


Mr. LAUCK’S WEIRDEST ABRACADABRA 


Had he used the same method in computing the 
bituminous earnings as he used in computing the anthra- 
cite earnings the results would have shown $980 as the 
average for the bituminous miners, instead of $1,337, the 
faked result, giving an advantage of $357, or 36 per 
cent. Had the same method been applied in computing 
the anthracite earnings as was applied to bituminous it 
would have been shown that the anthracite mine workers 
averaged $1,501 instead of $1,126. The actual average 
earnings of anthracite-mine workers, as shown by the 
certified statements taken from the payrolls, were $1,509. 

Probably the .most flagrant attempt at deception in 
the way of statistical presentation, however, was that 
contained in a pamphlet submitted as Exhibit No. 12, 
which purported to demonstrate that since 1915 the 
earnings of the anthracite-mine workers had progress- 
ively decreased as compared with the cost of living, and 
that they were worse off in 1919 and at the present time 
than they were in 1914. In the introduction to Exhibit 
No. 3, which has already been discussed, Mr. Lauck 
asserted the axiomatic truth that “in the coal mining 
industry the degree of regularity of operation is today 
as important a factor as is the level of hourly rates. 

The health of the family depends upon annual 
earnings, which are the product of the hourly rate by 
the number of hours of actual employment.” As prac- 
tically all of the coal, either anthracite or bituminous, 
produced in the United States is mined on the contract 
basis, Mr. Lauck might preferably have used the term 
“unit rates” instead of “hourly rates”; but the same 
principle applies. 


UNCERTAIN MEMORY ADDS COMPLICATIONS 


Mr. Lauck, however, evidently forgot in preparing his 
Exhibit No. 12 that he had subscribed to this principle 
in another exhibit, for in making his computations of 
earnings to compare with the increasing cost of living 
he limited his calculations to a consideration only of the 
unit rate, and omitted entirely the equally “important 
factor in earnings,” regularity of employment. The 
main interest in the exhibit centered on a chart which 
purported to show that with 1914 as the basis equalling 
100, the index number of the cost of living in 1919 was 
approximately 190 while that of the contract miner’s 
earnings based. on the rate alone was a little less than 
150. The falsity of this presentation was promptly and 
effectively exposed by the other side, in superposing 
upon the same chart the actual earnings not only of the 
contract miners but of all anthracite-mine workers. This 
addition to the chart showed that the highest index 
number for the cost of living in 1918 was 170, while the 
earnings of the contract miners was 193 and that of 
all employees was 220, while in 1919, with the index 
number of cost of living at 189, that of contract miners 
was 211 and all employees 234. (See Coal Age, Aug. 12, 
page 354.) : 
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Half truths are ever more to be condemned than 
direct misstatement, and yet Mr. Lauck in the prepara- 
tion of this exhibit reproduced from a Government 
report a table showing the increases of rates in the 
anthracite region for a series of years but omitted to 
reproduce a companion table giving similar information 
in regard to the bituminous region. It is true that in 
this exhibit Mr. Lauck was discussing anthracite earn- 
ings as compared with the cost of living, net with earn- 
ings in the bituminous fields, but it is worthy of note 
that when he was making comparisons between anthra- 
cite and bituminous earnings in other exhibits this 
table managed to escape his notice. Had it been. used 
the whole fabric of his structure of comparisons of 
earnings in the two industries would have fallen to the 
ground. In fact every exhibit prepared and submitted 
by Mr. Lauck on behalf of the mine workers which 
purported to show the earnings of the anthracite mine 
workers, whether by unit, by the week, by the month, or 
by the year, whether in comparison with the earnings 
of bituminous coal miners, of wage earners in other 
industries, or in comparison “vith the cost of living, was 
shown conclusively to have been predicated on false 
premises, calculated by faulty methods and to have pro- 
duced incorrect and contradictory results, 


Dip His Brest LACKING A BASIS OF FACT 


Although Mr. Lauck had confidently asserted, in the 
presentation of his exhibits, that they were the results of 
careful studies and that the deductions to be drawn from 
them were trustworthy, he subsequently admitted that 
the statistics were fragmentary, the best that the Bu- 
reau of Applied Economics should obtain with the funds 
and facilitates at its command, that the exhibits were 
neither statistically nor mathematically correct, and 
that the earnings computed were purely hypothetical. 
He admitted, further, that such figures as were presented 
were only supposed to be indicative and that the opera- 
tors had the real facts. The most damaging admission 
the “consulting economist” was compelled to make, how- 
ever, was that the title to one pamphlet, introduced as 
Exhibit No. 5, was not intended to indicate the con- 
tents. “That is simply a title,” said Mr. Lauck when 
confronted with the accusation that the tables and text 
did not show what the title called for, namely “Average 
Full-Time Weekly Earnings in the Anthracite-Coal 
Mines of Pennsylvania.” At another time, in order to 
justify himself for using a certain disputed factor in 
making determinations as to anthracite earnings in 
1919, he asserted that the source of his information was 
confidential. This statement was nothing less than a 
deliberate perversion of fact. There was nothing con- 
fidential about the authority for the figures, and Mr. 
Lauck knew it, for the official correspondence correcting 
the error in the disputed factor had been submitted to 
him. As the correction, however, vitiated practically 
every statistical exhibit the “consulting economist” had 
presented, it seemed necessary for him to hide behind 
this somewhat questionable defence. 

Finally, when by cross-examination of Mr. Lauck and 
through the replies to his exhibits which the operators 
submitted the unreliability of his entire presentation 
had been conclusively demonstrated, he asserted that 
he really placed no confidence in the figures themselves, 
but what he and the minérs’ representatives wanted was 
a minimum wage of $6 a day for common labor and that - 
present differentials for positions requiring greater skill 
and experience be maintained. The fact that such a 
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wage schedule would add not less than $2.40 a ton to the 
cost of producing the domestic sizes of anthracite, and 
that over $100,000,000 would be added to the payrolls did 
not ruffle the smug composure of Mr. Lauck. Nor was 
he the least discomfited by the fact that employees of 
the Federal Government had appealed to Congress ask- 
ing that $3 a day be established as the minimum wage. 

Six dollars a day was the least that the common 
laborer in the anthracite region could possibly live on. 
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through examination of the books by the commission’s 

properly designated accountants, a demand that was at 
once acceded to by the operators. The cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Lauck of Mr. Warriner, who presented the 
operators’ case, was limited to the operators’ formal 
reply to the opening statement of the miners. This was 
confined entirely to a brief history of the case ieading up 
to the appointment of the commission and the operators’ 
responses to the eighteen original demands. No attempt 


That was evidently the amount he had been retained to 
secure, and he was not going to ask, for conscience sake, 
any questions as to the methods employed in obtaining 
It is worthy of note that the only exception 
controverting Mr. 
Lauck’s statements was that their compilations of earn- 
ings by the anthracite-mine workers should be verified 


the result. 


taken to the cperators’ exhibits 


was made to discredit any of the other exhibits pre- 
sented on behalf of the operators, and Mr. Lauck did not 
even attempt to answer them in the closing argument 
which he prepared for Mr. Murray to read. The “con- 
sulting economist” as an advocate of the living wage and 
as a distributor of misinformation will be considered: in 
another article. 


Movement of Coal and Coke by Fourteen Leading Railroads 


During April 1919 and 
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Get Acquainted with Your Men If You , 
Would Succeed 


UCCESS is the ultimate *sire of every boss; but 

few accomplish what they set out to attain owing to 
a wrong conception of what is essential to success in the 
management of men. I was impressed with the idea 
suggested in the letter of C. W. Atkins, Coal Age, July 
15, p. 185, that mutual confidence is the key to success- 
fal operation. 

In the past the spirit and attitude of the boss toward 
the workmen in his charge have been in the majority of 
cases, an indifference that not infrequently develored in 
him én antagonism, as though there was nothing ir com- 
mon between them. The changes taking place in sociaty 
have been so rapid in recent years that one feels that 
the average foreman or superintendent has not been able 
_ to keep up with the procession. 

Formerly the boss in a mine was the whole thing. 
Regardless of his personality, he was respected and 
obeyed by reason of his position and authority. It is 
not so today. Unless a boss is a person of some 
character, he fails to command the respect of the men 
in his charge and has little influence over them, beyond 
the authority that attaches to his office, 


GENIAL PERSONALITY OF A MANAGER WINS FAVOR 
ON Every HAND i 


An instance comes to my mind, in this connection, 
regarding the powerful influence of a young man who 
was appointed manager of a large colliery. His coming 
into the district was the cause of a change in the spirit 
of the entire region. He was a likeable fellow, his 
personality shone in his face and spoke in his every act, 
so that. men were drawn towards him as particles of 
iron are attracted to a magnet. 

When this man came to take charge he brought no 
one with him but his family; he had no cousins, uncles 
or brothers-in-law; and no changes were made in the 
working force by reason of his coming. Indeed, many 
were not aware that a new man had taken charge of the 
operations at the mine. 

His spirit spread to the neighboring mines. He 
boosted the operators and was welcomed by them when 
he visited their places to learn their methods and 
exchange experiences. It was not long before there was 
a complete understanding throughout the district re- 
garding scales and the general procedure of business. 

At his own mines, this new manager came to know 
every man above and below ground. He called them 
familiarly by name and showed a particular willingness 
to listen to any grievances they might have, whether 

real or imagined. This was quite a change from the con- 

ditions that had existed under the previous manager, 
who knew most of the men by their number only, just 
as a convict is known. 

It will cause no surprise that this frank habit of 
“setting acquainted” with his men quickly developed a 
responsive feeling among them for the new manager. 


Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 


It became the aesire of everyone to deal fairly and 
justly with the company. There was hardly a man that 
would not rather leave the operation than be guilty of 
an underhand trick on the manager. 

To express it in a few words, the drawing card in 
this man’s personality was his easy manner of getting 
acquainted with his men. Everyone stood on an equal 
footing before him. There was no partiality and few 
thought of him as a manager; but everyone regarded 
him as a friend. Getting acquainted was the key to his 
success. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 

Pikeville, Ky. 


Congeniality Wins 

LTHOUGH my experience has not been similar to 
that described in the letter of John E. Ambrose, 
Coal Age, July 15, p. 134, I quite agree with him that 
promotion often goes where it has not been earned. It 
must be admitted that mistakes are frequently made in 
selecting the right man for a place. However, we must 
assume that the intention of the one making the selec- 


- tion 1s generally to get results, and that is where a per- 


son is often misunderstood and his motive criticized. 

The most important matter in building up an organi- 
zation of any kind is to produce harmony throughout 
the rank and file of the workers. This is, indeed, abso- 
lutely necessary if success is to crown the undertaking. 
The fellow of easy approach, congenial disposition and 
possessing the knack of getting along with people will 
generally se selected before a more able and experienced 
man, but who is differently constituted. In fact, a con- 
genial fellow cannot be kept down; he will rise in spite 
of obstacles in his path. 


CHANGE WROUGHT IN A FOREMAN 


Several instances that furnish good illustrations of 
this trv’: come to my mind, but I will cite but one of 
these. While employed as an assistant boss and work- 
ing under a very ambitious “oreman, who was a real 
worker, coming early and staying late, I had a good 
opportunity of studying this particular phase in the 
promotion of men. 

As just stated my friend, the foreman, was a hard 
worker, but he had the failing that he could not get 
along with anyone, particularly his superiors in office. 
He would curl up like an onion peel on a hot griddle 
whenever things did not turn out to suit him; or when 
he was given orders different from his own idea of what 
should be done. At such times he was anything but 
courteous to his superintendent and the other officials. 

In time it happened that the superintendent was pro- 
moted to the position of general superintendent and 
later made manager. A new man was brought into the 
company and appointed superintendent, which naturally 
soured my good friend, the foreman, who thought he 
should have received the appointment as superintendent. 
However, he soon forgot his troubles and settled down 
to working as hard as ever, 
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His meditation undoubtedly gave him a different 
viewpoint, and it was now noticeable that he was daily 
becoming more agreeable, though the training caused 
him effort. By perseverance, which was a feature of his 
makeup, he became congenial and respectful of the 
opinions of others. 

The sequel to this story is that, in a few years, this 
man rose to the position of general manager, in another 
division of the company. The congeniality of disposi- 
tion that he adopted was the stepping stone by which 
he emerged from his former self. 

It goes without saying that congeniality of disposition 
will overcome many obstacles in one’s path for promotion. 
While I do not favor the idea of a company going out- 
side of its organization to fill an important position, 
that cannot always be avoided if results are to he 
attained. SUPERINTENDENT. 

, Ky. 


What Constitutes a Skilled Practical Miner? 


ROM the beginning of time, skill has been the only 

milestone in the recording of man’s progress. There 
has always been a natural division of labor into two 
classes designated as “skilled” and “unskilled labor.” 
Much has been written and many opinions expressed; 
but, in the coal-mining industry, the question of what 
constitutes skilled labor is still an open one that has 
yet to be clearly defined. 

In our study and observation of nature, we often 
wonder at the universal harmony and perfect inter- 
locking of the infinite variety of its parts, throughout 
the entire domain of earth and sky. In strong contrast 
with this harmony is the continual divergence of thought 
and opinion among men—man being the noblest work of 
God. Never was this lack of harmony more in evidence 
than now in the present unrest in the industrial world. 

In attempting to answer the question of what con- 
stitutes a skilled practical coal miner, our thoughts go 
back to the days when the miner did not have the aid 
of modern machinery to assist him in his work. In 
mining the coal, his success depended on a close study of 
its nature and texture or hardness. He was familiar 
with the clevages and cleats or joints of the coal and 
other characteristics, which enabled him to take the best 
advantage of these in prosecuting his work. 


IMPROVED METHODS HAVE SUPPLANTED THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILL OF MINERS 


A man’s knowledge of these conditions and his skill in 
applying that knowledge then marked him as a practical 
miner; but, today, the question of what constitutes skill 
in coal mining is a debatable one. There are thousands 
of men now employed in our mines whose only practical 
skill lies in their use of a shovel to load the coal, but 
who lack the knowledge of the conditions just mentioned 
that would render their work more skillful. In spite of 
this fact such men are pronounced by our mining laws to 
be qualified miners. 

It would seem that it is no longer necessary to draw a 
hard-and-fast line between skilled and unskilled miners. 
Each year sees the adoption of improved methods of 
operation, by which the efforts and efficiency of mine 
workers are handled largely through the office of the 
mine superintendent; and, today, the success of the 
operation hinges very largely on the practical experienee 
and judgment displayed in that office. 

This is not to say that there are no practical and 
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experienced men still working in the mines, or that any 
large number of these cannot be classed as skilled 
miners. It only emphasizes the fact that there is, at 
present, a prevailing tendency to classify all mine 
workers on an equal basis. As a result, the man who 
knows the conditions and can intelligently perform his 
work has the same rating as the common laborer who 
hardly knows a piece of coal from a chunk of slate. In. 
this indiscriminate manner all mine workers are classed 
as coal miners. 


CoAL MINING TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


The mining of coal today is a vastly different proposi- 
tion from what it was in former years when men went 
to work with a conscious need of using their best 
thoughts and efforts to lighten their toil and increase the 
result of their labor. Now, the greatest skill of the 
miner is shown in his ability to protect himself from 
the increasing dangers of his occupation, while at the 
same time producing his share of the coal. Judging 
from the numerous and frequent accidents that occur in 
our mines, this skill is sadly wanting in’a majority of 
mine workers. 

Carelessness has been considered a great source of 
mine accidents; but we must regard as of equal import- 
ance the lack of proper skill on the part of the worker. 
Without this skill a man is unfit to be employed in the 
mine, or to work where there is much danger. This 
might, however, discriminate against a large class of 
workers who fail to have the same high regard for 
either their own safety or that of others. It will he 
interesting to learn the views of many as to what coni- 
stitutes a skilled practical miner, today. 

Staunton, Il. W. M. CHAMBERS. 


Old and Tried Men Get the Best Places 


FTEN it happens that, as suggested in the inquiry 

that appeared in Coal Age, July 29, p. 239, much 
dissatisfaction is aroused among miners in respect to 
the places given to them. In other words, a satisfactory 
distribution of men in a mine is frequently a difficult 
problem for the mine foreman to solve. 

Perhaps my experience will interest some readers. 
Our proposition concerns the operation of two mines. 
In one of these the coal is low and hard and the mine is 
leased on the basis of a yearly minimum royalty. The 
other mine, which is owned outright by the company, is 
working a higher and softer coal. 

It is my custom, always, to put a new man in the low 
coal and, should I need more men in the other mine, they | 
are taken from the low coal and put to work in the 
higher coal. When transferring a man in this manner, 
however, I insist that he shall finish his place in the low 
coal first. 

_ Again, I have men who would rather work alone and 
I give these the choice of doing so in the low coal or 
working with a butty if they are given a place in the 
high coal. I have proved that this method helps to hold 
men who are working the higher coal, as they realize 
that if they should leave and ever want to come back, it 
is low coal for them. 

Also, I try to keep my best men in good places, but 
that is not difficult, as a good miner seldom desires to 
give up a good place. In respect to haulage, which is 
another item for consideration, I try to bunch my men 
so as to provide a full trip regularly in each section of 
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the mine. Of course, this cannot always be done, as it 

is well known a foreman cannot have everything he 

wants. If that was the case there would be no growling. 
Karthaus, Pa. G. H. Lewis. 


Pass on a Good Idea 


FTER reading the response by ‘Mac,’ Coal Age, 
July 22, p. 178, which was drawn out by my pre- 
vious letter, I may be permitted a further word. 

It has always seemed to me that the readers of Coal 
Age, at least a large majority of them, enter into the 
discussion of these matters that are of interest to all 
with no desire for what I would term ‘destructive crit- 
icism.” On the other hand, their purpose seems to be 
to gain further information on some special point by 
drawing out the views of others. Almost invariably, 
the replies to letters are made with this idea in mind 
and the discussion becomes a help instead of a hin- 
drance to a brother mining man. 

An old and true saying asserts that, Experience 
gained at the cost of labor and study is valuable. In 
line with this thought, I would add that the man who 
has mastered any difficult problem can be a great help 
to a brother who is up against a similar problem, if he 
will pass on to others his experience and the knowledge 
he has gained. 


EXCHANGE OF EXPERIENCES AMONG PRACTICAL MEN 
Is ALWAYS A BENEFIT 


There is no question but that the handing around of 
these experiences is a mutual benefit and is always ap- 
preciated by those who are face to face with hard prob- 
lems. Expense, labor and time are thus saved and prog- 
ress is made in the prosecution of the work in hand. I 
trust and believe that it was in this way my previous 
remarks were regarded by Mac. I fully agree ,with his 
idea that there are many instances where good cap- 
pieces, 12 to 18 in. long are much to be preferred to 
securing the roof over airways and traveling roads with 
double timber in the form of bcoms supported on legs. 

In post timbering, particularly at the working face, 
the best results are always attained when the posts are 
staggered. That, however, is not practicable on an air- 
course or traveling road where the posts must be set in 
line in order to afford a straight passageway free from 
obstructions of timber. This is particularl¥ desirable 
should it become necessary to use such passageways, in 
case of an accident. ANDREW O. BAIN. 

McKeesport, Pa. 


Indefinite Mining Laws 


YyEFERRING to the argument mentioned in the in- 
quiry regarding the use of open lights on the return 
air from places generating gas, Coal Age, July 15, p. 136, 
let me say that the section of the Pennsylvania law 
quoted (Art. 10, Sec. 3) is a typical example of the in- 
definiteness, not to say meaningless expressions, often 
found in the laws controlling the mining of coal in 
different states. 

Notwithstanding this aspect of the law and the evi- 
dent need of revision, it stands to reason that open lights 
should be prohibited by the fireboss in charge of the 
section of the mine referred to in this inquiry, where 
five rooms are described as turned off the return airway 
on a pair of headings generating considerable gas at 
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the faces of the headings. It is clear that this gas will 
sweep the working faces of the five rooms where it is 
liable to be ignited by the open lamps of the men work- 
ing there. 

Let me suggest here that if the circulation was so ar- 
ranged that this pair of headings would be on the last 
of the air, or better on a split by themselves, the use 
of open lights might be permitted in those rooms. But, 
even then, there would always be the possibility of a 
serious accident resulting in the rooms and _ possibly 
affecting the entire mine. 


MINING LAWs THOUGH FAULTY Must BE OBEYED 
IF DISCIPLINE IS TO BE MAINTAINED 


While it is readily admitted that our mining laws are 
not perfect but are faulty in many respects, it is our 
duty to see that they are not violated, as far as this is 
reasonable and practicable. It is the only way to in- 
sure a reduction of accidents in the mines. Where a 
section of the law appears indefinite or its meaning is 
uncertain, it is a good plan to appeal to Coal Age and its 
practical readers, as was done in this instance, to get 
their views and opinions. I agree with the conclusion 
expressed in the reply to this inquiry that open lights 
are prohibited in these five rooms, in the meaning of 
the law. : 

However, a foreman will use his judgment, at times, 
and take advantage of the uncertain meaning of a section 
of the jaw. It has occurred in my own experience that 
a pair of headings that were being driven would gener- 
ate sufficient gas to require the use of a safety lamp 
when examining the condition at the face, after firing a 
blast, or on the occasior of a temporary disarrangement 
of the circulation. Perhaps, the brattice would be broken 
down or a canvas tucked to one side, which permitted 
the short-circuiting of the air. Such a condition would 
not, in my judgment, require the continuous use of 
safety lamps, but a good foreman will take every pre- 
caution to avoid accident. 


PRACTICE OF BLASTING WITH BLACK POWDER STILL 
PREVAILS IN THE ANTHRACITE MINES 


When working the bottom Dunmore vein in what is 
now called the ‘new shaft” at Olyphant, Pa., it may 
seem strange to say that, while everyone was given a 
safety lamp, most of the blasting was done with black 
powder and squibs. The pratice is not yet prohibited by 
the Anthracite Mine Law. Every miner knows that a 
flash of fire always follows an explosion of black powder, 
and.I want to ask what is the difference between permit- 
ting such a practice of blasting coal in a gaseous mine 
and the use of open lights in a current charged with gas. 

Many of the mining laws of the different states were 
enacted several years ago and since that time great 
progress has been made in introducing into the mines 
improved methods and modern equipment. Yet, our min- 
ing laws, as in the beginning, are now and, shall we say, 
ever shall be. Can we not make an effort toward their 
improvement. Some of the amendments that have been 
made recall the story told of the village school teacher 
who wrote: “The cat was seen to run” instead of “The 
black cat was seen to run.” When her attention was 
called to this omission, she explained that the color of the 
cat was not of importance but the fact that she was seen 
to run. Let us strive for amendments that amend when 
revising our laws to increase safety in the mine. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 





Theoretical Head of Air Due to Fan 


EFERRING to the inquiry in regard to the pressure 
resulting from the action of a centrifugal fan, 
Coal Age, July 15, p. 136, I am interested to know what 
is the correct expression for the head-of-air column due 
to a fan having a tip speed (wu), measured in feet per 
second. 

In the reply given to the inquiry, there appears the 
usual formula h = u’/g, which means that the head-of- 
air column due to the fan is twice the theoretical head 
due to the velocity of the blade tips. Though it is stated 
in the text that this head is “one-half the head due to 
the velocity of the blade tips of the fan,” that is 
evidently a misstatement. 

While the theoretical head due to a fan, as first given 
by Murgue, corresponds to that given in Coal Age, I ob- 
serve that the B. F. Sturtevant Co., in their book entitled 
“Mechanical Draft,” p. 201, use the value for the 
theoretical head due to the velocity of the air, which is 
one-half that given by Murgue and commonly used. It 
would be interesting to know which of these values is 
correct. L. G. JENKINS. 

Jeddo, Pa. 





The velocity of air, water, or any fluid medium, pro- 
duced by a given head of the same medium, is deter- 
mined by the well known formula v — \/2 g h, which 
gives by transposition the expression for the head 
corresponding to a given velocity, h —v’/2g, the head 
being expressed in feet and the velocity and force of 
gravity in feet per second. The flow in this case is 
opposed by no resistance. 

But, since action and reaction are equal, it is evident 
that a flow taking place against a resistance will de- 
velop twice the pressure; or, more correctly speaking, 
will reyuire twice the head to produce the same velocity, 
which is the condition pertaining to the action of a fan. 

The Sturtevant authority states, page 200, “If 
the fan be allowed to discharge the air through a short 
and properly shaped outlet, the pressure necessarily will, 
with an efficient fan, be substantially that required to 
produce the velocity,” This, however, does not represent 
the condition in fan practice where the flow of the air is 
opposed by the resistance of the mine. The mine resis- 
tance increases the pressure and the pressure head an 
amount that approaches twice the head due to the 
velocity of the flowing air. The greater the efficiency of 
the fan, the nearer this head approaches twice that due 
to the velocity. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is clear that the ex- 
pression of Murgue is the true base for estimating the 
efficiency of the fan in practice, expressing as it does 
the flow against a resistance. For example, in general 
mining practice, a fan having a tip speed of 6,000 ft. 
per min. (100 ft. per sec.) when circulating air against 
a properly proportioned potential will develop a 3#-in. 
water gage in the fan drift. The theoretical water gage 
due to this tip speed, assuming the density of the air is 
0.0766 lb. per cu.ft., is calculated thus: 
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w [v? _ 0.0766 100i \ ee 4.587 
=E5(- )= 5.2 Ga eas 


The efficiency of this fan is, therefore, (3.75/4.58) 
100 = 82 per cent, nearly. It is clear that had the 
efficiency been based on the theoretical head due to the 
velocity of the air, the result would be twice this amount 
or, say 162 per cent, which would be absurd. Therefore, 
the theoretical head due to the action of the fan is twice 
that.due to the velocity of its blade tips. 


Weights and Measures of Ohio Coal 


ILL Coal Age kindly give me some information on 
the following questions pertaining to the cubical 
contents of Ohio coal before and after it is mined: 

1. What is the average weight or specific gravity of 
Ohio coal in No. 6 and No. 8 seams? 2. What is the 
legal weight of a bushel of coal in Ohio; and how many 
bushels in a short ton (2,000 lb.)? 38. What is a fair 
estimate of the cubic contents of loose coal broken to 
any size? 4. How many short tons of this coal will 
fill a bin 12 x 12 x 15 ft.? 5. What is the estimated 
tonnage of coal underlying an acre, for each inch or foot 
in the thickness of the seam? 6. How many cubic inches 
in the standard bushel used in measuring coal? I shall 
much apreciate reliable information on these points. 

Steubenville, Ohio. Sales Manager. 





In reply to the foregoing questions, we offer the 
following: 

1. The average specific gravity of Ohio coal, No. 6 and 
No. 8 seams, may be taken with close approximation as 
1.8, which makes the weight of one cubic foot of this 
coaimeplace 62:5’ 1.3 ='81.5: 1b. 

2. The legal weight of a bushel of coal in Ohio is 80 
lb., which gives 2,000 — 80 — 25 bushels per short ton. 

3. A fair estimation of the cubic contents of loose’ 
coal, mine run, is to allow 40 cu.ft.. per short ton, for 
bituminous coal; or 40 cu.ft. per long ton (2,240 Ib.) 
for anthracite coal. The size to which the coal is broken 
slightly modifies this estimate, the smaller sizes being 
somewhat heavier than the larger sizes. For example, 
broken coal that passes over a 3-in. screen and through 
6-in. bars, will average 41.5 cu.ft. per ton; while chest-- 
nut grade, passing over a }-in. mesh and through a 
12-in mesh, will average 39 cu.ft. per ton. 

4. The cubic contents of a 12 x 12 x 15-ft. bin is 
2,160 cu.ft. This bin would hold, approximately, 
2,160 — 40 — 54 tons of mine run coal; or, say 52 tons 
of broken coal; or 552 tons of chestnut grade. 

5. The Ohio coal should average 1,800 short tons per 
foot-acre; or 150 tons, per inch-acre; there being 43,560 
sq.ft. in an acre. This estimate assumes a fairly level 
seam. For an inclined seam, divide these estimated 
amounts by the cosine of the angle of inclination of 
the seam. 

6. The capacity of a standard bushel, in the United 
States, is 2,150.4 cu.in., which is known as the “Wine. 
chester bushel.” 








Mine Foremen’s Examination Held at 


Pittsburg, Kan., July 17, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What is the purpose of stoppings and what 
materials would you use in their construction in mines? 

Ans.—-The purpose of a stopping, built between the 
intake and return in a pair of headings, is to conduct 
the air from the face of the heading and prevent the 
current from being short-circuited at the breakthrough 
or crosscut closed by the stopping. Stoppings are also 
used to seal off abandoned places. 

A cheaper form of stopping is made by building a 
double wall of slate in the opening and filling the space 
between the two walls with dust or dirt from the road 
and other refuse. Permanent stoppings should be built 
of brick laid in cement, or made of concrete. While 
these are more expensive to build they wil! generally 
be found cheaper in the end. 

Ques.—We have an air current of 84,615 cu.ft. per 
min. entering the mine, under a 2-in. water gage. 
What is the horsepower on the air? 

Ans.—The horsepower on the air, in this case, is 
(84,615 «K 2 & 5.2) — 33,000 = 26.67 hp. 

Ques.—What kind of haulage would you recommend 
to replace animal haulage where the mine has been 
extensively developed and why? 

Ans.—The form of mechanical haulage to iene to 
replace animal haulage will depend on the equipment 
of the mine. Where a mine is equipped with compressed 
air the use of compressed-air locomotives will generally 
be preferred. On the other hand, if a mine is elec- 
trically equipped electric locomotives will mostly be 
chosen. Locomotive haulage is preferable where the 
seam is fairly level or the grades are not steep. In an 
inclined seam or where there are numerous sharp 
grades, some form of rope haulage will often be better 
adapted. Engine plane haulage is best adapted to haul- 
ing up a steel slope. 

Ques.—State fully how you would proceed if an explo- 
sion occurred in a mine of which you had charge and 
the fan was totally destroyed, and there were men to 
be rescued. 

Ans.-—There should always be kept on hand at a mine 
two or more sets of a good type of breathing apparatus. 
and a properly trained rescue corps should be available. 
Without such apparatus it would be highly dangerous 
to enter the mine after an explosion unless some means 
of restoring the circulation could be employed. In a 
' shaft mine it may be possible to hang a firebasket in 
the air shaft provided the mine is not generating gas. 
No attempt should be made to enter the mine or advance 
ahead of the air unless breathing apparatus is worn. 
The rescuers should be in charge of a competent leader 
who is fully acquainted with the mine. 

In the meantime, men should be set to work to repair 
the damage done to the fan, in a temporary manner, for 
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‘ the purpose of restoring the circulation by that means. 


Word should be sent to adjoining collieries or districts 
for aid and physicians should be summoned to be in 
readiness to give help to any that are succored from 
the mine or overcome in the attempt at rescue. 

Ques.—The distance from the fulcrum of a safety 
valve to the valve stem is five inches; the diameter of 
the valve seat is 24 in. If the weight of the lever is 
16 lb. and the distance from the fulcrum to its center 
of gravity is ten inches, how far should the ball, whose 
weight is 75 lb., be set from the fulcrum, in order that 
the valve will blow off at a steam pressure of 90 lb. 
per sq.in.? 

Ans.—Referring to the accompanying figure, showing 
these several dimensions, and calling the distance from 
the fulcrum to the center of the ball x, the moment of 





the stearn pressure acting to lift the valve is equal to 
the sum of the moments of the weight of the lever and 
that of the ball, respectively. The sectional area of the 
valve seat is 0.7854(23)* — 4.91 sq.in., nearly. At the 
moment when the valve should blow off, the boiler pres- 


sure being then 90 lb. per sgq.in., the total pressure 
on the valve is 90 & 4.91 — say 442 lb., and the moment 
of this pressure is 442 & 5 = 2,210 in.-lb. The moment 
of the weight of the lever is 15 &K 10 = 150 in.-lb. 
Likewise, the moment of the weight of the ball is 75 





x == 75x in.-lb. - Therefore, 
75x --+ 150 = 2,210 
2,210 — ‘ 
A gee on ZY = 27.46 in. 


Ques.—Give the reasons for putting a cap-piece on 
a prop and state what should be the size of caps and 
props to give the best results. 

Ans.—Cap-pieces are used on top of posts, in mine 
timbering, for several purposes. A good cap serves to 
distribute the pressure over a large area of the roof 
and gives a better support to a frail roof. A good cap- 
piece of soft pine yields under the pressure of the roof 
and binds the top of the post together, thereby pre- 
venting the crushing of the timber and increasing the 
life of the post. Again, the condition of the prop over 
a post is an indication of the weighting of the roof. 
Finally, a post can be more readily set when it is 
wedged in position by a good cap-piece. 

The width of the cap should not be less than the 
diameter of the top of the post and its length from 14 
to 18 in. The best results are obtained, in post timber- 
ing, when the diameter of the small end of the post, 
in inches, is equal to its length in feet, which gives 
to the post an equal resistance to bending and crushing. 
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Progress in Low-Temperature 
Carbonization of Coal 


Further developments in the low- 
temperature carbonization of coal are 
taking place in the United Kingdom, 
Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne, London, 
reports, and a number of important 
industrial concerns have entered into 
contracts to secure the products of this 
process. It is understood that three 
plants are to be operated in the execu- 
tion of existing contracts, which con- 
template the combustion of bituminous 
coal by low-temperature methods in 
order to conserve the potentially rich 
constituents, such as motor spirit or 
gasoline substitute, fuel oil, sulphate 
of ammonia, and gas. Among the in- 
dustries which have recently made 
agreements to utilize the byproducts of 
the process are an electric power com- 
pany, a large municipality, a firm of 


PRODUCTS YIELDED BY LOW-TEMPERATURE 


Products 


Motor spirit 
Fuel oil 


Smokeless fuel 
Sulphate of armmomnia 


Coal Exported by New Zealand 
During the Year 1919 


Coal exported by New Zealand dur- 
ing 1919, according to a report by Con- 
sul General Alfred W. Winslow, Auck- 
land, amounted to 138,174 tons, valued 
at $980,029, compared with 182,608 
tons, valued at $1,105,805 in 1918, and 
302,908 tons, valued at $1,373,146, in 
1914. 

Imports of coal in 1919 amounted to 
391, 434 tons, valued at $1,859,081, com- 
pared with 255,882 tons, valued at 
$983,529, -in 1918, and 518,070 tons, 
valued at $2,718,252 in 1914. 


Europe Gets First Shipment of 
British Columbia Coal 


The first British Columbia- coal to 
be shipped to Europe left Vancouver 
Island on or about July 28. It con- 
sisted of 4,500 tons of the product of 


the Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., 2nd. 


is being carried by the motor ship Pa- 
cific of the Johnson Line to Sweden. 
J. M. Savage, general manager of 
the Canadian Collieries, states that 
many inquiries are being received from 
Europe as to the possibility of securing 
coal from the Pacific Northwest. The 
present prices there are said to be 
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Domestic fuel 


steel manufacturers, and a_ general 
manufacturing firm. . 

The exponents of low-temperature 
carbonization estimate that 1,000,000 
tons of coal will be consumed annually 
under existing contracts and that plants 
for the exploitation of the process will 
supply, in addition to 7,000 million cubic 
feet of gas, the products shown in the 
accompanying table. 

It is understood that the process has 
been patented in this country and 
abroad. - Although it appears that any 
important industry normally consum- 
ing large supplies of bituminous coal 
may utilize the process, the greatest de- 
velopment in its future exploitation 
will be through the erection of large 
plants in the colliery districts, where 
the constituents can be economically ex- 
tracted and distributed by private con- 
tract or public sale. 


CARBONIZATION OF COAL 
Approximate 


Output 
Use per Annum 
Gallons 
Motorcars, aeroplanes... 4.00.) ane 3,000,000 
Suitable for Navy and ship’sfuel............. 16,000,000 
Tons 
Jome : : 700,000 
Fertilizers and high explosives 9,000 


comparatively low and, as the short- 
age on the Continent is acute, pur- 
chasers are driven to all possible 
sources of supply. The development 
of this new trade between British Co- 
lumbia and Europe will be watched, 


Prussian Coal Output Expands | 


For the first quarter of 1920, accord- 
ing to the Colliery Guardian, the output 
of coal in Prussia amounted to 29,060,- 
157 tons (27,942,385 tons in 1919) from 
288 (291) collieries, an increase of 
1,117,772 tons. The distribution to- 
talled 28,892,643 tons (27,563,376 tons), 
an inerease of 1,329,267. tons. The 
number of persons engaged increased 
from 644.446 to 664,035. The brown 


coal output, from 330 (305) mines 
amounted to 20,425,821 tons (17,154,- 
513 tons), an increase of 3,271,308 
tons; and the distribution to 20,405,536 
tons (17,147,124 tons), an increase of 
3,261,412 tons. The number of persons 
engaged increased by 34,797 to 123,693. 


Wages Adjusted in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire 


The Conciliation Board, the Colliery 
Guardian states, has issued joint in- 
structions to the colliery companies of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire as to 
payment for overtime and week-end 
work. Any overtime work from the 
commencement of tke Sunday night 
shift to the termination of the Satur- 
day morning shift will be:after the 
working of a seven hours’ period by 
underground men and 7% hours by sur- 
facemen, and eight hours (including 
meal-time) for continuous shift men. 
Payment will be made on the following 
terms: 

Underground: 7 hr. for 1% turns, 5 
hr. 15 min. for 1 turn; 3 hr. 56 min. for 
2 turn, 2 hr. 37 min. for 4 turn, iohr. 
19 min. or under for 4 turn. 

For day wage men other than con- 
tinuous shift men, such as pumpmen 
and hitchers, overtime shall be paid in 
multiples of a quarter of a turn. 

Surfacemen (excluding meal-times): 
7 hr. 45 min. for 13 turns, 5 hr. 50 min. 
for 1 turn, 4 hr. 22 min? forse coree: 
hr. 55 min. for 3 turn, J hracee nan 
for 4 turn. ; 

Week-end work will be reckoned from 
the completion of a morning shift on 
Saturday until the commencement of 
the night shift on Sunday, and will be 
paid at the rate of time and a half, or 
72 hours surfacemen, and 7 hours for 
underground men. Saturday afternoon 
shift, previously considered an ordinary 
shift, will in future be an overtime 
shift; and where it has been hitherto a 
qualifying shift for the purpose of the 
bonus turn, it will continue to be so. 


Export Cargo Coal Shipments from United Kingdom Ports 


(GROSS TONS) 








First Six Months —— 
1919 1920 





District 1919 1920 
Bristol channel ports....... Be tthe ie, SS 1,793,104 1,153,589 11,081,798 8,761,594 
Northwestern ports. . 3.0) eee 4,836 784 65,471 33255 
North eastern ports/.. 00 ee eee PA 1,098,803 596,348 5,951,972 4,334,127 
Humber ports. ... ... .\: eee 81,532 4,918 276,155 324,753 
Other ports on east coast............--..- 13,531 14,964 24,822 64,446 
Other, English ‘portsj.5 een ee | es De oe ere 182 187 
Ports on east coast of cotland............. 193,809 146,961 793,443 864,758 
Ports on west coast o Scotland........... 72,817 13,044 369,211 78,343 
Grand total... ..:. 2. 3g ee 35 258 442 1,930, 69€ 18,563,054 14,431,533 
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Bulletin of Coal-Production Costs During May Issued 


Federal Trade Commission Report Indicates a Variation of Only 5c. 
from April in Average Sales Realization, Cost and Margin—Limited 
Number of Operators Represented Makes Comparisons Unreliable 


ing May, 1920, issued by the Federal Trade 

Commission cover returns from 680 operators 
producing about 20 per cent of the estimated total bi- 
tuminous coal mined in the seventy-four mining dis- 
tricts of the United States during that month. They 
are compiled directly from the operators’ reports with- 
out critical analysis or revision by the commission, mak- 
ing public immediately the best available information. 

The summaries published in the May bulletin include 
cost of labor, cost of supplies and general expense (or 
overhead) involved in mining the coal, bringing it to 
the surface, preparing it for market and placing it on 
railroad cars for shipment. The total of these three 
costs is the f.o.b. mine cost shown by the commission. 
All costs and sales realizations shown are based on tons 
of 2,000 pounds. 

Because of the failure of so many of the operators to 
report their May costs and sales realizations, the com- 
mission has some doubt as to the representative char- 
acter of the figures presented. In some districts the 
tonnage of reporting operators is a small proportion of 
the total produced in those districts. 


Dra statistics of coal-production costs dur- 


Costs, REALIZATIONS AND MARGINS SHOWN 


In Table I are shown for the principal producing re- 
gions of the United States the reported costs, sales 
realizations and margins of the 680 operators from 
whom complete reports for May, 1920, have thus far been 
received. With these costs are also shown the costs (re- 
vised by the commission), sales realizations and mar- 
gins of the 2,482 operators from whom reports were re- 
ceived for the entire twelve months of 1918. The 680 
operators had a production of 8,011,967 tons of commer- 
cial coal during May, 1920, and the 2,482 operators pro- 
duced 497,416,437 tons of commercial coal during 1918 
(an average of 41,451,370 tons monthly). 

The average sales realization for the 680 operators 
was $3.31. By regions the sales realizations ranged 
from $3.04 per ton in the Central Competitive “TInter- 
state” region, which produced 33 per cent of the total 
tonnage of the 680 operators, to $3.70 per ton in the 
Southwestern “Interstate” region, which produced 6 per 
cent of the total. Next highest in sales realization was 
the Eastern adjacent region (Central Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland and Virginia), which had a 
sales realization of $3.63. The average labor cost for 
the United States was $2.07, and, by regions ranged 
from $1.91 per ton in the Central Competitive “Inter- 
state’ region to $2.78 per ton in the Southwestern 
“Interstate” region. 

The total average for supplies was 3lc. and for gen- 
eral expense 39c., thus giving a total f.o.b. mine cost for 
the 680 operators of $2.77 per ton. Margins ranged 
from 13c. per ton in the Southwestern “Interstate” re- 


gion to 91c. per ton in the Eastern adjacent region. , 


The average margin for the 680 operators in all the 
regions taken together was 54c. per ton. Their total 
average sales realization, cost, and margin did not vary 


more than 5c. per ton from the average figures shown 
for 812 operators in April, which is an important fact 
if the same relation holds for the non-reporting 
operators. 

While figures are given in Table I for 2,482 operators 
in 1918, comparisons between these figures and those 
for the 680 operators reporting in May, 1920, should be 
made with much caution because of the difference in 
number of operators covered and difference between re- 
vised and reported costs and margins. 

Table II shows the sales realizations and reported 
costs of 491 indentical operators for May, 1920, and the 
first quarter of 1920, with sales realizations and re- 
vised costs of the same operator's for the year 1918. To 
facilitate comparisons of reported and revised costs and 
changes in margins, the actual amounts or revision 
found for these operators in 1918 have been shown in 
connection with the 1918 revised costs. While compari- 
sons in the table are accurate for the 491 operators, it 
should be borne in mind that this is a relatively small 
proportion of the total number and may not be repre- 
sentative of the trend in the industry at large. 

These 491 operators mined 101,388,478 tons during 
the year 1918 (averaging 8,449,040 tons monthly) ; 
23,869,697 tons during the first quarter of 1920 (aver- 
aging 7,956,566 tons monthly), and 6,638,516 tons dur- 
ing May, 1920. In the first quarter of 1920 they receded 
6 per cent from their average 1918 monthly production, 
and in May produced 21 per cent less than the corre- 
sponding month of 1918. 


OPERATORS INCREASE SALES REALIZATION 


As compared with the year 1918, the average sales 
realization of the 491 identical operators in Table II 
was 19c. higher in the first quarter of 1920 and Tle. 
higher in May, 1920. Their reported cost, however, was 
29c. higher in the fiist quarter and 66c. higher in May. 
As a result their average margin, which was 57c. per 
ton (on the basis of reported costs it was 5lc. per ton) 
in 1918, fell (on the basis of reported costs) to 41c. in 
the first quarter of 1920, but went up to 56c. (on the 
same basis) in May. 

The absolute amount in dollars of the reported mar- 
gin of the 491 operators (based on sales tonnage, not 
production tonnage) was less in May, 1920, by 15 per 
cent than their average monthly margin in 1918, though 
it must be considered that the amount of investment 
may have been appreciably different at the two periods 
and that the 491 operators may not be the representa- 
tive of non-reporting operators in respect to margin. 
Subject to the same caution, the absolute reported mar- 
gin, in dollars, of 59 of these operators who in the 
twelve districts reported May margins averaging, by 
districts, $1 per ton or more, was greater in May, 1920, 
by $238,154, or 88 per cent, than they reported as their 
average monthly margin in 1918. 

The relative change in the situation between May, 
1920, and the first quarter of 1920 is shown in Table III, 
where figures for 635 operators are given. The table 
also shows the average number of days worked in May, 
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TABLE I. MAY, 1920, SALES REALIZATION AND REPORTED COSTS OF 680 OPERATORS AND THE YEAR 1918 SALES REALIZATION AND 
; REVISED COSTS OF 2,482 OPERATORS, BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 
= May, 1920 —_ Year, 1918 
Sales Sales : 
No. Reali- ——Reported Costs per Ton—~ No. Reali- Revised Cost per Ton : 
of zation General Total Margin of zation General Total Margin 
Oper- per Sup- Ex- F.O.B. per Oper- per Sup- Eix- ¥.0.B. er 
General Competitive Regions ators Ton Labor plies pense Mine Tonl ators Ton Labor plies pense Mine onl 
Central Competitive ‘‘Interstate’’2.. 211 $3.04 STno $0.26 $0.33 $2.50 $0.54 765 $2.45 $1.39 $0.25 Guise 41 99 $0.55 
Eastern Adjacent3........... 188 3.63 1.96 32 44 2.42 a) 966 2.81 1.45 .28 .32 2.05 =fD 
Western Adjacent4...... 42 3.06 2.03 29 oo) 2267. 39 138 2579 aso 26 .26 I HE | -48 
Southern Applachian5....... 77 B55 2.30 4] 43 3.14 4 288 2.81 1.61 .29 36 2.26 Ae 
Southwestern “Interstate’6....._.. 97 3.70 2.78 34 45 S57: SE) 171 Ta 2.15 a25 34 2.74 -39 
Rocky Mountain’?. SE ae By. 65 3.18 2.09 hi 40 2.80 38 154 Ye 1.63 26 30 2.19 .54 
Unltd Stateasc. cress. bac 680 $3.31 $2.07 $0.31 $0.39 $2.77 $0.54 2,482 $2.65 $1.49 $0.26 $0.29 $2.04 $0.61 


1 Margin is not the same as profit. 


2 Includes all of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and the Southwest District of Pennsylvania. 


3 Includes all of Maryland, West Vi irginia, Virginia and the Central District of Pennsylvania. 


4 Includes all of Michigan, Iowa and “District No. | of Kentucky. 


5 Includes all of Alabama, Tennessee and Districts Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of Kentucky. 


6 Includes all of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


7 Includes all of Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and \\ ashington. 


e 

















TABLE II. SALES REALIZATION AND REPORTED COST PER TON FOR 





491 IDENTICAL OPERATORS, BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 





May, 1920 














piuee SS Ee TS Year, 1918 ——— ~~ ——————-~ First Quarter, 1920 — —= 
° L 2 g Los 2 ie o§ 
g Z sC«e : = Per see : S, 38% 
2 >on s oi Ez a 38! OB 7. A eRe ee et 
eS “did = oP = = : SSH 2 oF re = ; Caf Labed 
Say Wee eae Se Se ae eee FES fee haa Pee S68 
Bt pocondiwhe «6 2 goo iia Coe | Ns es Req SOE 
Ae = & ce sq | me mara} Hoo Z a | ey eg a ° 
oa cS} = > =i = Or" 5, ON > 2 | ae om & 
ro) 5 a om x S 2 © hae asO ie rl < >) ia) Ss 
g Erie SS ata ee te rc Beebe wei) = a y goo oe ce 
General GR oy EER Pe gee eee 8 g $8 @ gee pee 
Competitive 4 oe 2 ' 8 5 209 acs < eS & op g o6 5 E 2 6) 3 eGo fee 
Regions Zz <m fi a aM Ae, <i a | Seer et Ay 3) om = A> Pease 
Central Competi- 
tive ‘‘Interstate’150 3,033,385 $2.38 $1.84 $0.54 $0.03 2,779,933 $2.43 $2.10 $0.33 8%$0.23 12%2,116,565 $3.00 $2.46 $0.54 30%$0.59 32% 
Eastern Adjacent 134 1,969,542 2.67 1.92 ¥ie (09 1,891,077 P207Seer ee 46 8 31 15 1,644,167 3.54 2.71 Omid BOWES 5 
idles ads eponscae 36 545,005 7°2..53: 92.0) 52 03 515,408 2.68 2.30 38 6 ZO 469,920 3.04 2.63 ‘41 14 59 *29 
Southern 
“Appalachian... 47 516,193 2.66 2.07 .59 .09 478,689 2.86 2.61 25 7 45 21 463,760 3.63 2.92. | 7) s TONNE eeeae 
Southwestern 
“Interstate”... 71 529,655) 9301 2.65 36 06 512,142 3.40 3.10 53h! 3 0 eel :4 431,842 3.61 5.152 09 aans ZoleaO 
Rocky Mountain 53 1,855,260 2.50 2.11 48 04 1,859:317 2.98 2.46 (52 .. 31 14«1,512,262 3.19 2.80 39-18 65 30 
United States..491 8,449,040 $2.56 $1.99 $0.57 $0.06 7,956,566 $2.75 $2.34 $0.41 6 $0.29 14 6,638,516 $3.27 $2.71 $0.56 21 $0.66 32 


1“Margin”’ is not the same as profit. 
































TABLE III. MAY, 1920, SALES REALIZATION AND REPORTED F.O.B. MINE COST FOR 635 IDENTICAL OPERATORS, 
BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 
co ine, (NS ——— First Quarter, 1920. a 
- Increase of 
No. Reported : Reported Reported Cost 
of Average Sales F.0.b ___ Average Sales I’.o.b. in May Over 
Opera- Production, Days Reali- Mine é Production, Days  Reali- Mine That in First 
General Competitive Regions tors Tons Worked zation Cost Marginl Tons Worked zation Cost Margin1 First Quarter 
Central Competitive ‘‘Interstate”’.. 198 2,535,066 15 $3.03 $2.49 $0.54 9,867,564 34 $2.44 Sze $0.32 $0.37) ah % 
astern) Adjacent. .cegsk si hemos 173 1,781,720 16 3.61 ode bs) . 88 5,853,608 52 2.78 2.34 . 44. .39 17 
Western Adjacents peso. 1. one ao 475,126 17 3.04 2.64 40 1,561,974 55 2.67 Vie ))| 36 =39 14 
Southern Appalachian............ 70 669,908 18 3.30 3.10 -46 1,980,806 53 2.83 2218 .10 37 14 
Southwestern ‘‘Interstate”’........ 93 520,499 18 3.69 3.56 13 1,814,354 57 ae45 Se La .30 4] 13 
Rocky Mountain". ose 62 1,570,960 19 SS 2.80 38 5,775,240 66 2.97 2.46 51 34 i4 
United States....... 000.000... 635 7,553,279 «17~=« $3.30. «$2.75 «=. $0.55 - 26,853,646 55 $2.75 $2.37 - $0.38 16 


1“‘Margin”’ is not the same as profit. 











1920, which was seventeen, as compared with the 
monthly average for the first quarter, which was eigh- 
teen days. May was slightly better than April, for 
which month, as shown in the April bulletin, 767 opera- 
tors averaged sixteen days. 

The increase of 38c. per ton in the average reported 
May cost of the 635 operators, with the increase of 55c. 
in their sales realization, resulted in a 17c. increase in 
margin for May, 1920, as compared with the first 
quarter. . 

The increase of 38c. per ton, or 16 per cent, in total 
reported cost of these operators in May was chiefly due 
to the additional wage increase which became effective 
April 1, and the decrease in their production from an 
average of 8,851,182 tons per month in the first 
quarter to 7,553,279 tons in May, a decline of 16 per 
cent. 

In the first quarter and in May costs of the 491 opera- 


tors shown in Table II increased in a rough proportion 
to the extent of changes in tonnage. In May the in- 

_ creased cost attributable to the 27-per cent wage ad- 
vance on April 1, 1920, is most nearly measured, as a 
maximum, by the figures for the group of forty-seven 
operators whose production tonnage did not change ap- 
preciably (group “Decrease 0-05” and “Increase 0-05”). 
This group had an increase in total f.o.b. mine cost 
(labor, supplies and general expense) of 5l1c. per ton, or 
23 per cent, over 1918. In both cases increase in labor 
cost is by far the most important, though increases 
in cost of supplies and in general expense also had some 
effect. A similar calculation in the April bulletin for a 
somewhat larger number of operators indicated an in- 
crease of 47c. per ton, or 23 per cent, in costs due to the 
wage advance, which tallies fairly closely with the fore- 
going figures and tends to confirm their representative 
character. 
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Wholesale Price of Coal Rose 
Nearly 23 Per Cent in July 


While Wholesale Food Prices Throughout the Country 
Dropped 4 Per Cent, Retail Figures 
Increased 1 Per Cent 


FURTHER decline in the general level of whole- 

sale prices in the United States in July is shown 
by information collected in representative markets by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. Measured by changes in the bureau’s 
weighted index number, in which each commodity has an 
influence commensurate with its importance in the 
country’s markets, the decline from the June level was 
a little more than 24 per cent. 

Farm products, food and clothing showed consicer- 
able price recessions from the preceding month. The 
decrease for farm products. was 2.9 per cent. for food 
it was nearly 4 per cent, and for clothing it was prac- 
tically 53 per cent. Smaller decreases were recorded for 
lumber and building materials, chemicals and drugs, and 
miscellaneous commodities. On the other hand, fuel 
and lighting materials continued upward with an 
increase of nearly 24 per cent. Metals and metal prod- 
ucts registered a slight increase, while the group of 
house-furnishing goods showed no change in the general 
price level. 

Despite the drop in wholesale prices, however, the 
average family expenditure increased 1 per cent in 
thirty-two cities, among them New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and 2 per cent in 
Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans and elsewhere. For the whole country prices 
increased in July over June for 29 out of 43 food articles 
the average man has to buy. 


Indiana Operators Begin Delivery of Coal 
To State Institutions 


OAL-MINE operators of Indiana who through the 

Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association 
agreed several days ago to accept contracts to sell coal 
to state institutions at prices ranging from $2.95 to 
$3.50 a ton at the mines have begun delivery of coal to 
some institutions, and contracts with individual com- 
panies are being signed, says Maurice C. Shelton, secre- 
tary of the state joint purchasing committee. 

A committee of the association composed of Jonas 
Waffle, C. G. Hall and Homer B. Talley has allotted 
the coal demands of the state institutions to the mem- 
bers of the association. A total of 200,225 tons is to be 
supplied by companies in from 900 to 12,000-ton 
quantities. The allotments have been made among 
thirty-eight mining companies and the Knox County 
Operators’ Association and the Southern Indiana Coal 
Trade Bureau. The association and bureau will divide 
their allotments among the members. 

The committee of operators assigned 3,000 tons to the 
-LeNoir Coal Co. for delivery in the Indiana Village for 
Epileptics at Newcastle, although this company is not 
a member of the operators’ association. Members of 
the family of Governor Goodrich hold an interest in 
the mine, although Governor Goodrich has said he owns 
no stock in the mine. It is understood, however, that 
he will use his influence to have his company refuse to 
sign a state contract until after Jan. 1, when his term 
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of office expires. In this event, the other operators 
would provide coal for this institution until Jan. 1, and 
the LeNoir company would make up to the other com- 
panies the coal the supplied the Village for Epileptics, 
it is said. 

Approximately two-thirds of the institutions’ needs is 
for fourth vein mine-run at $3.20 a ton, one-sixth 
will be screenings at $2.95 and one-sixth prepared sizes 
at prices ranging from $3.35 to $3.50 per ton. The com- 
mittee of the operators’ association has notified each 
company of its allotment. “The allotments were made 
on a percentage basis,” the letter said, “arrived at by 
taking the daily tonnage capacity of the various mines 
involved and applying same to the total tonnage to be 
furnished. The division of the tonnage would seem to 
he an equitable one and we would ask that each member 
company make a special effort to carry out this arrange- 
ment, as we feel that each man is on his honor to make 
good our pledge <c tne joint purchasing committee of 
the state.” 


Coal Handling Methods at Curtis Bay 


To Be Improved 


EMBERS of the New England Coal Commission 

were in Washington last week complaining that 
deliveries through Baltimore were unsatisfactory. They 
had no complaint to offer as to the movement of coal 
from Hampton Roads. As a result there has been a 
thorough investigation of the Baltimore situation, which 
disclosed that dumpings at Curtis Bay had been abnor- 
mally low. The efficiency of the work both at ship side 
and in the yards at Curtis Bay was condemned. Steps 
have been taken which are expected practically to 
double the amount of coal handled at Curtis Bay. The 
opinion also is expressed that there has been too great 
laxity in the issuance of permits, as an accumulation of 
no less than 10,000 cars had taken place on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Western Maryland and the Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie railroads. 


Mine Superintendents to Study Handling 


Methods at Hampton Roads 


UPERINTENDENTS of the fifteen mines of the 

White Oak Coal Co. were entertained by the officials 
of the company at a luncheon in Washington Aug. 20. 
D. J. Parker, in charge of the mine-rescue work of the 
Bureau of Mines; E. J. McVann, secretary of the 
the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association; 8. A. Scott, 
general manager of the White Oak Coal Co., and C, B. 
Edwards, the manager of sales of the same company, 
were speakers at the luncheon. 

The party proceeded from Washington to Norfolk, 
with the idea of acquiring a detailed knowledge of coal 
handling procedure at Hampton Roads. 


Indiana Production Increases 50,000 Tons 


RODUCTION of coal at 190 mines in Indiana dur- 

ing the week ended Aug. 14 is reported as 525,421 
net tons, as compared with 475,000 tons produced by 
188 mines the week preceding. These mines operated 
69.24 per cent of the full time, with car shortage re- 
sponsible for 22.23 per cent of time lost. Of the re- 
maining causes of lost time mine disability was re- 
sponsible for 4,02 per cent and labor trouble for 4.51 
per cent. 
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Shipments of Coal Through Panama Canal 
Total 65,261 Tons in June 


URING June 65,261 tons of coal passed through 

the Panama Canal. Practically all of the coal 
originated at Hampton Roads, and it was destined for 
the most part to Chilean ports. One cargo went to 
San Francisco and one to Honolulu. 


Survey Geologist Inspects Pocono Coals 


R. CAMPBELL, acting administrative geologist 

. of the U. S. Geological Survey, has returned to 

his office in Washington after an examination of Pocono 
coals near Blacksburg, Va. 


Operator Brings Suit to Test Law Creating 
Indiana Coal Commission 


HE constitutionality of the Fuel and Food Com- 

mission Act passed by the special session of the 
State Legislature in Indiana recently is attacked in a 
suit filed in the Federal Court Aug. 17 by the Amer- 
ican Coal Mining Co., of Brazil, Ind., asking that the 
commission be enjoined from enforcing the act. The 
bill was designed to fix prices, wholesale and retail, on 
coal and assesses a license fee on all operators and 
wholesale and retail coal dealers. 

The complaint names as defendants the Fuel and 
Food Commission recently created, Governor James P. 
Goodrich, Otto L. Klauss, State Auditor, and Jesse E. 
Eschbach, chief examiner of the State Board of 
Accounts, as members of the commission and _ indi- 
viduals. 

Hearing on the complaint probably will be held in 
the Federal Court Sept. 6 and 7 before Judge Francis 
E. Baker, of Chicago, of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in the absence of Judge A. B. Anderson, of the Indiana 
district. 

The complaint avers that the act is in violation of 
both the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the State of Indiana and asks a tem- 
porary injunction pending final hearing. 

James W. Noel, counsel for the commission, said that 
the state will contend that the act is valid under the 
police power of the state, and will fight any action to 
prevent its operation. The principle on which the 
regulation is based, he said, is not new or socialistic, 
but one that has been recognized for centuries. The 
only question involved, he said, is whether the industry 
is “affected with a public interest.” 

The complaint alleges that before the passage of the 
act any emergency that existed was not due to causes 
within the control of persons engaged in the coal indus- 
try, but to lack of railway cars, the depletion of 
reserve stocks of coal, the miners’ and switchmen’s 
strike and embargoes necessitated by the latter. Statis- 
tics are given to show that of the coal mined in Indiana 
in 1917, 44x% per cent was consumed in the state, 27:: 
per cent was shipped to points outside the state and 
28:5 per cent was used by the railroads. During the 
same period approximately 43 per cent of the coal con- 
sumed in Indiana was produced in other states. 

If a sufficient number of coal cars is supplied in the 
commercial mines of Indiana, the bill avers, and they 
are permitted to work without interruption, they will 
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provide sufficient cod4l to meet every demand of the 
state during the winter of 1920-21. The bill declares 
that the Coal Commission Act does not provide a remedy 
for the causes of complaint arising prior to the time 
of the passage of the act and that the powers of the 
commission are not of a nature calculated to remove 
the causes of the lack of supply, and if forced will 
result in further aggravating and increasing the diffi- 
culty of supplying consumers. 

The bill contends that section 7 of the act is uncon- 
stitutional in that it deprives the plaintiff of its liberty 
and property without due process of law, as the required 
license fee of $25 is in excess of the cost of issuing the 
license. Sections 8 and 9 are alleged to be in violation 
of Article 14 of the Federal Constitution in that they 
deprive the plaintiff of his liberty to contract for the 
sale of his property. Section 9 also is held to be invalid 
for the reason that it impairs the obligation of con- 
tracts entered into by the plaintiff with customers in 
other states. The section is further held to be invalid 
because it conflicts with the section of the Federal 
Constitution giving Congress the power to regulate 
commerce among the states. 

The complaint alleges that section 20 of the act is 
invalid because in empowering the commission to fix 
priorities it gives it authority to appropriate, seize and 
allocate the property of the plaintiff. Jesse Eschbach, 
when notified of the filing of the suit by U. S. Marshal 
Mark Storen, declared that he would continue to enforce 
the provisions of the act until restrained by court order. 

He announced that Howard S. Young, of the law firm 
of Fesler, Elam, Young and Carter, had been employed 
to assist James W. Noel, counsel for the commission, 
and Attorney General Eli Stansbury, in defending the 
case. Attorneys for the plaintiff are Charles Martin- 
dale and the firm of Whitcomb and Dowden of Indian- 
apolis and the law firm, Cooper, Royse, Bogart and 
Gambill, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

From the array of legal talent employed on both sides 
of the case the coal operators and the state both are 
preparing for one of the most spirited legal battles ever 
waged in an Indiana court. In the fight on the side 
of the operators are the wholesalers and retailers, both 
classes of which are assessed the license fee and are 
governed similarly to the operators under the operation 
of the act. 

The law went into effect immediately after its passage 
by the Legislature and signature by the Governor, and 
from the first it was almost certain that the coal indus- 
try of Indiana would fight it. While officials of the 
commission assert that they intend proceeding with its 
enforcement just the same as if no suit had been filed, 
little activity has characterized the commission’s work — 
since the law went into effect. At the present time most 
of its activities have hinged about conferences in whieh 
a “fair price for coal’ has been the main issue. 


Capital Moves to Avert Coal Shortage 


HE Commissioners of the District of Columbia 

have appointed a committee to see what steps can 
be taken to avert a shortage of coal in the District 
of Columbia next winter. In addition to investigating 
delays on contracts and on spot purchases, the commit- 
tee also is scrutinizing prices. At present anthracite is 
selling $13.50 to $16 a ton and bituminous coal at $16 
a ton. 
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Increase of 39 Per Cent in Miners’ 
Earnings, Labor Data Show 


Statistics of Department of Labor Indicate That Men 
Were Working More Steadily in July 
Than a Year Ago 


ATA collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Department of Labor, from sixty-eight coal oper- 
ators in the United States show a decrease of 4.7 per 
cent in the number of employees on their payrolls in 
July, 1920, compared with July, 1919, and an increase 
of 31.7 in the amount of payrolls in July, 1920, com- 
pared with the same month a year ago. These sixty- 
eight operators had 19,889 men on payroll in July, 
1920, compared with 20,877 in July, 1919. The amount 
of money paid to the men was $1,422,881 in July, 1920, 
and $1,080,317 the same month of 1919. These figures 
are for one pay period of two weeks in July, and not 
for the entire month. 


ACTUAL EARNINGS SHOW STEADIER WORK 


_ If the total amount that was disbursed for payroll 
be divided by the number of men on the payroll, it 
will be found that in the half pay period of July, 1920, 
the average pay per man was $71.50, and in the half 
pay period of the corresponding month in 1919, $51.70. 
The increase per man in pay was about 39 per cent. 
Inasmuch as the wage advance, that is the advance in 
rate of pay, in that period has been only 27 per cent, 
it is obvious that the men have been working more 
steadily this year than last year, which fact, of course, 
is brought out by the statistics of production. 

The number of operations included in these figures 
is so small, however, that it is not fair to draw any 
conclusion regarding the earnings of coal mine labor 
from the data. Figures also are presented from eighty- 
six coal operators for June and July, 1920. These 
figures show for the eighty-six operators, 23,734 men 
on payroll in July compared with 23,960 men on pay- 
roll in June, a decrease for July over June of nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The amount of money represented 
by the payroll was $1,726,874 in July, a decrease of 3.6 
per cent compared with $1,790,996 in June. 


INTERESTING DATA OF OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Similar statistics for thirteen manufacturing indus- 
tries in addition to coal mining are contained in the 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Comparing the 
figures of July, 1920, with those of identical estab- 
lishments for July, 1919, it appears that in eight indus- 
tries there was an increase in the number of persons 
employed, while in six there was a decrease. The 
largest increase, 32.8 per cent, is shown in men’s ready- 
made clothing, while paper making and cigar manufac- 
turing show increases of 15.6 per cent -and 9.9 per cent 
respectively. Decreases of 55.5 per cent in woolens and 
6.1 per cent in boots and shoes are shown. Thirteen of 
the fourteen industries show an increase in the total 
amount of,the payroll for July,.1920, as compared with 
July, 1919, and one shows a decrease. The most impor- 
tant percentage increase, 70.3, is in men’s ready-made 
clothing. A decrease of 43.6 per cent is shown in the 
woolen industry. rt 

Comparing June and July of this year, the figures 
show that in three industries there was an increase in 
the number of persons on the payroll in July as com- 
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pared with June, and in eleven industries a decrease. 
The greatest decrease, 55.3 per cent, was in the woolen 
industry. In comparing July with June one industry 
shows an increase in the amount of money paid to 
employees, while thirteen show a decrease. 


Coal Consumed by Electric Power Plants. 
By States, During May 


LECTRIC power produced in the United States dur- 

ing May,* 1920, according to statistics issued by 
the U. S. Geological Survey, required the combustion of 
coal in net tons indicated in the following table: 


Alabama ee oy 15,282)- New York. ...... ae) .9 343,441 
ATIZOBAL GE tte te dee ee 656 North Carolina........... 18,156 
Arkansas....._. 6-596" North, Dakotais.4..6 6-6. » 11,663 
California a eee OV Ohio. ae ee Side Sets aes 324,462 
Colorado. A ees te eee BC 7 5n Ok ahonae st sedate te. 9,433 
Connecticut, eos. a2,09 1 Orecone ter aie sehee tones 217 
Delaware) cca, jeemcinn. 10°263))-Pennsylvania-.s: + ono.cee. 444,231 
District of Columbia....... 20,640 Rhode Island............. 22,859 
loridae.:. ct jee: 1,445 South Carolina............ 9,475 
Georgia... nue ee ee 9,407 South Dakota............. 5,542 
Idaho OS Tennessep F290) 2/48 53.2). 23,288 
TILINOLS |. Soars ee ae 740; 49 ee Nexakiiay site.cot. tees we hohe 18,862 
Indiana 5; SVs eae oe. 159 O50 BR Utahns tiene coke hae 10 
Lowa Sie. ern on. eee T4022 a Vermont. 0s tk sk coe 153 
Wansas..- 956 BOWEGOs VIEgILIN ts Gece. oh ene 32,958 
Kentucky... instore cet, « 38;270 = Washington. 3..724. 6.8 3,819 
Louisiana orm. ee ee 10,883 West Virginia............. 101,416 
Maine }.33\00 eee S.N7 ei Wisconsinie ee ati Jac. 65,533 
Maryland 20 ee ees 2S ZEW OMitip oem ce cet ae 10,775 
Massachusetts..:......... 114,171 ees 
Michigan eee meee 149,586 Total somtecacemnrce hie. ete 2/405. 71 
Minnesota. 2.2 anus een 24,366 
Mississippi. samen tee 10,048 Total April. .... KET halos 2,932,093 
ISSOULL Soe eee ee 97, 99> i LotaleMarcl toe nee sane, aad, 209,039 
Montana.«ate reece oe S82) otal Nebruary.. .2.. 4.04. 3,275,641 
Nebraska). 52 #2 ee 35,90) Lotal Japuaryen 5. c= oe 3,619,069 
Nevada) nn. 4-5 ee eee 225 
Ner Hampshire........... 2,883 * Table for January, February, 
New Jersey: JS ¥e jc he. 122,206 Marchand April was printed in Coal Age 


New Mexico... pecans on July 29, page 253 


The average daily production of electricity in kilo- 
watt-hours for the first five months of 1920 was as 


follows: January, 124,700,000; February, 119,800,000; 
March, 120,800,000; April, 119,300,000; May, 114,- 
600,000. 


The proportion of each monthly total produced by 
water power is 33, 33, 38, 41 and 42 per cent, respec- 
tively, an increase in the amount of kilowatt-hours pro- 
duced by water power in May of about 27 per cent over 
the amount produced by water power in January and 
February. This increase is due largely to the increase 
in stream flow. 


New Rates to Add $200,000,000 to Coal 
Freight Charges 


N° LESS than $200,000,000 will be added to the 
amount which must be paid in freight charges for 
coal transported under the new schedule of railroad 
rates. An estimate to the foregoing effect has been 
made by a traffic expert, at the request of the National 
Coal Association. The details of the estimate are not 
available at this time. 


Fire at Scranton Mine Breaker Causes 
$200,000 Damage 


FIRE at the Briggs breaker of the Scranton Coal 

Co., a New York, Ontario & Western R.R. inter- 
est, in West Scranton, Pa., Saturday, Aug. 21, caused 
$200,000 damage. The mine and breaker employed 
1,000 men and boys, producing 1,200 tons of coal a day. 
None of the workmen had entered the mine before the 
fire started. 
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Labor Flows to and from Hard-Coal Fields 


S THE outcome of the strike at the mines of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. about the contract system 
many mine workers are leaving the anthracite region 
and some may never come back. The agents of the salt 
mines are finding the idle men good prospects for re- 
cruits. Some have gone to Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, 
Mich. These men probably will be lost to the anthracite 
region. Not so the men who are obtaining work on 
the roads at Hunlock’s Creek, Nicholson, Bernice, New 
Milford and Port Jervis. Their new work is hard, the 
sun hot and the work seasonal. These men will be back 
as soon as the strike is settled. 

However, wages are good in the anthracite mines and 
will be better yet after the adjustment. Furthermore, 
ett Lauck to the contrary notwithstanding, work is 
and will be steady. These considerations are bringing 
farmers to the mines. Harvesting is over and if they 
can get by the examining board they will go to mining. 
A number presented themselves at Hazleton Aug. 2. 


Central Pennsylvania Mine Workers Ask 
Increase of 50 Per Cent 


S THE result of the action of the special convention 
of District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, 
which was held at Du Bois, .Pa., Aug. 19 and 20, 
60,000 coal miners of central Pennsylvania will demand 
50-per cent increase per ton in mining rates on coal 
three feet six inches thick or over, an additional 25c. 
a ton on every six inches under that thickness, and 
a 50-per cent increase for day workers. The convention 
adjourned after a two-day consideration of wages paid 
in the district. 

Wagon mines are reported to be now paying $10 a 
day for day labor and $2 a ton for mining coal. Men in 
these wagon mines are said to be making from $30 to 
$50 a day. 

A policy committee to take up the question of 
increased wages for the 60,000 miners of District 2, 
United Mine Workers of America, was chosen at the 
opening session of the convention. 

Election of the committee followed discussion of the 
prices charged consumers by the operators, and the 
tonnage rate generally prevalent in the district. Figures 
showing the excessive prices secured by many operators 
were presented by delegates from the districts where 
such practices are in vogue by operators. 

The policy committee, which formulated the demand 
to be made of the operators, has become the scale 
committee and will ask the operators’ association to meet 
and discuss the new demands. 

In the event that the operators refuse to meet with 
tne committee, the convention will reconvene to consider 
methods for securing the desired increases. Another 
session will have to be held, in any event, to act upon the 
report of any agreement that may be made by the scale 
committee. 

Following adoption of the recommendation of the 
policy committee, the delegates unanimously adopted 
a resolution endorsing the candidacies of all the Labor 
Party candidates and instructed their executive officers 
to render necessary financial support for the candidacies 
of William Welch, of Nanty Glo, Labor Party candidate 
of the Nineteenth Congressional district; Patrick 
McDermott and U. Ed. Swartzentruber, legislative 
candidates in Cambria County. 
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The entire proceedings of the convention were 
harmonious, delegates taking unanimous action on prac- 
tically every motion or resolution before them for con- 
sideration. 


Labor Conditions Are Still Unsettled in 
West Virginia 

HE pot is still boiling in the West Virginia coal 

fields. After several hearings behind closed doors 
K. H. Peters, president of sub-district 4 of district 17 
of the United Mine Workers, has been relieved of his 
office. As nearly as can be learned, the charge pre- 
ferred against him was insubordination. 

Although progress is reported concerning the spread- 
ing of the strike in Morgantown & Kingwood territory, 
it is nevertheless admitted that gains in operation are 
being made by some of the companies affected. It is 
stated that the mines at Bretz and Masontown are being 
operated continuously, although the first-named place is 
being picketed. It also is admitted that workmen at the 
Penn-Mary mines, as well as those in the employ of the 
Connellsville Basin Coal & Coke Co., are receiving 
higher wages than the union scale calls for in many 
instances. 

Trouble brewing for some time at Mohawk, near the 
McDowell-Mingo County line in West Virginia, broke 
on Aug. 21 when fire was opened on the coal plant at 
Mohawk. This fire was returned by deputy sheriffs 
and for a time bullets flew fairly thick. However, no 
casualties are reported. Further difficulty is feared as 
the time draws near when cold weather will make it 
necessary for striking miners to abandon tent colonies. 

On Sunday afternoon, Aug. 22, Ed Scott, a miner of 
Kayford; Kanawha County, W. Va., was shot and 
severely wounded at a meeting of miners at Whitesville, 
Boone County. Little importance strike-wise is attached 
to this shooting, it appearing that Scott entertained 
strong enmity toward officials of the United Mine 
Workers, of which organization he was a member and 
ex-officer. Some witnesses of the shooting say that 
Scott was wounded while in the act of drawing a gun. 

It is stated that there is less likelihood of a demand 
being made for an increase of wages in the New River 
Field than in district 17 following the separate agree- 
ment reached concerning wages in the Illinois field. 
Changes in the New River contract are contingent upon 
similar changes in the Central Competitive Field, and 
unless all the districts embraced in this latter field pro- 
cure an increase in wages, it is considered doubtful that 
this question will be brought up in the New River region 
or the contract now in force be abrogated. Should such 
abrogation be resorted to it is believed that difficulty — 
might be experienced in the future in securing any con- 
tract at all. 

It is reported that coal operators and miners in 
Illinois on Aug. 26 agreed upon an increase of $1.50 per 
day affecting 40,000 mine workers. The old schedule for 
tonnage workers remains in force, the new rate applying 
only to daymen, hoisting engineers, drivers and the like. 

The operators state that fines imposed for remaining 
out on an unauthorized strike will not be remitted. 
Many of the daymen struck recently in violation of con- 
tracts and without the sanction of national officers. 

The biennial meeting of the miners of the 5th dis- 
trict of Ohio will be held at Bellevue in October. It is 
expected that there will be an attendance of 20,000 men 
at this meeting. 








Easier Coal Prices Not Attributed to 
Department of Justice Threats 


HE tendency of the Department of Justice to take - 


to itself the credit for the softening of coal prices 
is regarded very generally as being entirely unwarranted. 
One prominent man connected with the industry declared 
that “the department’s threats have had the same influence 
on coal prices that my activities in the coal industry have 
had on the price of silver.” 


New England and Lake Movement 
Considered Satisfactory 


“EPORTS to the Commission on Car Service of the 

American Railroad Association indicate that the New 
England and Lake programs are being carried out in a 
highly satisfactory manner. There has been some shortage 
of boats at Hampton Roads and at Philadelphia but steps 
have been taken to meet that difficulty. The all-rail move- 
ment to New England is exceeding even the more optimis- 
tic estimates. 


Important Railway Project Would Affect 
Movement of Coal to Tidewater. 


LANS of an important railroad development were re- 

vealed unexpectedy at the hearing conducted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission last week on the Great Falls 
project. The commission had before it the recommendation 
of the Corps of Engineers providing for the building of 
dams which would close the entire Potomac basin at a 
point a few miles above Washington. 
objected to strenuously on the ground that it would close 
the “best possible route from the coal fields to tidewater.” 
The scheme, as revealed at the hearing, is to fill in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and use it as the right of way 
over which the Western Maryland, the Norfolk & Western 
and the Cumberland Valley railroads can find a low-level 
route from the coal fields to Chesapeake Bay by way of 
Washington. 





Operators Expect Service Order No. 14 to 
Help Labor Situation 


PINION in Washington differs as to the value and 
advisability of the service order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission restricting the use of open-top cars 
at wagon mines. Representatives of operators express the 
opinion that this is the most important step taken to in- 
crease production since the open-top car priority order. 
This opinion is based on their belief that many more cars 
will now become available at the larger mines and that 
this will prevent the demoralization of labor. It is asserted 
that the earnings of miners at the wagon mines frequently 
exceed $30 a day and have gone as high as $50 a day. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that the principal 
railroads have been carrying out the practice all summer 
prescribed in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s recent 
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order. The wagon-mine rule in car distribution is practically 
the same as that applied by the Fuel Administration and the 
Railroad Administration during the war. When there has 
been any shortage of shipments, the railroads themselves 
have continued the practice since. 

Information given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is that more than 700 wagon mines are in oper- 
ation in central Pennsylvania alone. 


North Carolina Industries Insist That They 
Need More Coal 


COMMITTEE headed by R. H. Sykes, of Durham, N. C., 

representing industries in that section, went to Wash- 
ington last week to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a better fuel supply. The committee contends 
that the New England and other priority orders have inter- 
fered unduly with their ability to secure the coal. 


Legislative Committee to Protect Coal 
Interests at Washington 


LANS are being worked out for a legislative committee, 

which will sit in Washington during sessions of Congress, 
to work in the interest of all activities of the coal trade 
from production to final disposition of the product. The 
plan is in its incipiency, but it is the intention to have 
the committee ready to function with the reassembling of 
Congress, as legislation of great importance to the coal 
trade will be proposed at the next session of Congress. 


Rail-Rate Increase Relieves Treasury in 
Payment of Guarantee to Roads 


URING the six months of the Government guarantee 

to the railroads some $567,000,000 was paid out to the 
carriers. With the increased rates in effect, however, 
taxes derived from payments of railway charges will be 
increased by $55,000,000. Thus the Treasury will be re- 
lieved of a heavy disbursement and will have a substantial 
increase in its income. 





Cushing Plans Nation-Wide Warning Against 
Nationalization of Coal Industry 


ONVINCED that the welfare of the country would be 
endangered by having half of its industries slave and 
half free, George H. Cushing, managing director of the 
Wholesale Coal Association, has arranged an itinerary for 
a nation-wide speaking tour. He declares that the coal 
industry is rapidly getting into the public-utility class. 
This will mean that earnings will be held at six per cent 
or some other arbitrary maximum. The hazard in mining 
coal is so great, he believes, that such a program will 
cause a rapid decline in the industry, thereby making it 
necessary for the Government to embark in the coal-mining 
business. Unless the public can be educated in time, he sees 

no escape from’ national ‘zation. 
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Rail Movement to New England Gains 


AIL movement to New England recovered again 

during the week ended Aug. 21. Cars forwarded 
through the five gateways of Harlem River, Maybrook, 
Albany, Rotterdam and Mechanicsville, as reported to 
the Geological Survey by the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, totaled 5,369 cars. This was an increase of 
509 cars over the preceding week and exceeded by 
1,597 cars the movement during the corresponding 
week of 1919. 


Wagon Mines Denied Open-Top Cars 
By Service Order 14 


AGON mines without private sidings and unless 
provided with loading’ platform or tipple from 
which coal may be dumped in the railroad car from an 
elevation are practically prohibited from use of open-top 
cars by Service Order No. 14, issued on Aug. 25 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This action by 
the Federal Government supplements that of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission of several weeks 
ago, so that wagon mines now are largely eliminated 
in both intra- and interstate shipments. Of course 
these orders have no effect on the production and ship- 
ment of coal by the small mines when the use is local 
and the entire delivery is made by wagon or truck. 
It is pointed out that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission adopted this policy toward wagon mines 
because of their wasteful use of transportation and 
cars, but, furthermore, the wagon mine, being almost 
entirely a producer of spot coal, is undesirable because 
of the effect such operations have on labor and prices. 
The text of Service Order No. 14 follows: 


It appearing in the opinion of the commission that an 
emergency exists which requires immediate action because 
of the shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic which 
continue to exist upon the lines of each and all common 
carriers by railroad within the United States; 

It further appearing that the practice of loading coal 
into open-top cars at wagon mines results in undue delay 
and wasteful use of equipment, and aggravates the existing 
shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, when such 
wagon mines are not in a position to load cars upon private 
tracks, and have no tipple or other arrangement which 
permits coal to be dumped into the car from an elevation, 
and that such wagon mines can be reasonably served by the 
use of closed-top cars and the regulation hereinafter pre- 
scribed will promote the service in the interest of the public 
and the commerce of the people, and is reasonable and just; 

It further appearing that the existing rules, regulations 
and practices of said common carriers as to the supply and 
distribution of open-top cars to wagon mines adversely 
affect car conservation and the ability of said carriers prop- 
erly and completely to serve the public in the transportation 
of coal, so far as they conflict with the regulation herein- 
after prescribed, 

It is ordered that from and after the date of the service 
of this order, and until April 1, 1921, the common carriers 
hereinbefore described be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to establish and observe the following rule, 
and shall be governed thereby in the supply and distribution 
of open-top cars to wagon mines: 

“Upon any day when a common carrier by railroad is 
unable to supply any mine upon its line with the required 
open-top cars, open-top cars shall not be furnished or 
supplied by it to wagon mines which are not in a position 


to load such cars. upon private tracks and from a tipple or , 


other arrangement which permits the coal to be dumped 
from an elevation into the car, until all other mines have 
been fully supplied with open-top cars. Open-top cars fur- 
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nished and supplied wagon mines upon private tracks and 
so equipped with a tipple or other arrangement for dumping 
coal from an elevation into a car must be counted against 
such wagon mines under uniform mine ratings and car-dis- 
tribution rules, the same as are applied to established tipple 
mines.” 

It is further ordered that all rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of the said carriers with respect to car service be, and 
they are hereby, suspended and superseded in so far only 
as they conflict with the provisions of this order. 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order be 
served upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that 
notice of this order be given to the general public by 
depositing a copy hereof in the office of the secretary of the 
commission in Washington, D. C. 


Daymen Return to Work in Indiana, but 
Diggers May Demand Raise 


OAL miners in Indiana, who ‘had been idle since 

Aug. 19 because of the wage controversy between 
daymen and operators, began returning to work Aug. 
26 following an agreement reached at a joint confer- 
ence in Terre Haute. Under the terms of agreement 
the day and monthly men receive a substantial increase, 
the new schedule to be effective from Aug. 16. All 
local unions of district 11, United Mine Workers of 
America, which comprises all the Hoosier bituminous 
field with the exception of the block-coal mines around 
Brazil, which are in district 8, were informed of the 
action by Edward Stewart, the district head, in a 
telegram as follows: 

“Joint committee has agreed on 25-per cent increase 
for all inside day labor on present wages received and 
$1.50 per day for all outside labor and monthly men, 
effective Aug. 16.” 

The agreement in detail is as follows: 

(1) That the day wages now being paid to inside 
men and boys be increased 25 per cent. 

(2) That all monthly men and outside daymen’s 
wages be increased $1.50 a day. 

(3) That any extra time paid daymen and monthly 
men directly or indirectly for any reason shall con- 
tinue to be paid. 

(4) That the revised schedule of wages shall be 
effective as of Aug. 16. 

It was estimated that about half the miners were 
working Aug. 25. The telegram sent out did not reach . 
all the locals in time to issue a call for the return 
to work-on that day. This was the case at Bicknell, 
where the fourteen mines remained closed. 

The action of the daymen in refusing to work fol- 
lowed the failure of the joint scale committee repre- 
senting the Central Competitive Field to reach a 
decision at its session at Cleveland. 

The wage matter was then referred to the various 
districts for decision, this being the first time in sev- 
eral years that the sub-organization has been called on 
to settle such a matter. 

Despite the agreement. reached the unrest in the 
Indiana field has not been settled completely, according 
to men prominent in the union. They say that the 
diggers will demand a 10-per cent increase and that 
the field will soon face another tie-up. Some of the 
diggers say that until the ope’ators reduce the price 
of coal at the mines by the restoration of a contract 
selling basis, eliminating the open market, they will 
persist in their demand for their part of the “booty.” 
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Wholesalers Adopt Resolution 
To End Resale Abuse 


Committee Appointed Will Formulate Dealers’ Busi- 
ness Policy, Fix Margin of Profit and Adjust 
Grievances of Bituminous Consumers 


“Ce San ae and jobbers representing the New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore coal trade, in 
a meeting in New York City on. Aug. 24, formed a 
special committee, with George M. Dexter as chair- 
man, John W. Whiteley, vice-chairman and Charles S. 
Allen as secretary, to formulate and announce policies 
which should govern the wholesale coal trade in the 
conduct of its business in the present emergency. 

A letter from the Attorney General to the committee, 
stating that the Department of Justice will look with 
favor upon efforts by dealers to eliminate the employ- 
ment of repeated resales, was first considered. A 
resolution was adopted to the effect that members of 
the wholesale coal trade refrain from the purchase 
or sale of coal which has passed through the hands 
of more than one other wholesaler. The following is 
the text of the pledge which the wholesalers are asked 
to sign: 


We, the undersigned, engaged in the wholesale bituminous- 
coal business, hereby agree each with the other, that from 
the date hereof to and including the 31st day of March, 
1921, there shall not be more than two wholesale houses 
connected ‘with the sale and delivery of the coal from the 
mine to the consumer, or the retailer, for retail purposes. 
A sales agent, for the purpose of this agreement, is to be 
regarded as a wholesaler. 

The wholesale house purchasing coal from another whole- 
sale house shall require, and the seller shall give, a written 
statement, certifying that the coal was not purchased from 
another wholsesale house. 

One of the most important matters. considered and 
passed on was the question of the middleman’s margin. 
The recommendation of the committee is that with the 
exception of export shipments the maximum margin 
of gross profit to be taken by any wholesale house on 
any spot transaction shall be 10 per cent of the invoice 
price at the place of sale. The committee has announced 
that it also is of the opinion that the unsettled and 
panicky state of mind of many consumers of bituminous 
coal is due to the failure of contractors to meet their 
obligations and that many of these grievances can best 
be settled by a full discussion of specific controversies 
before a disinterested tribunal, and the committee has 
offered to act as that tribunal. Consumers of bitu- 
minous coal are invited to present (Mr. Allen, the secre- 
tary, has offices at 90 West St.) any grievances they 
may have, for the committee has constituted itself a 
committee on correction of abuses in the trade and pur- 
poses to investigate and apply a proper remedy where 
necessary. 

That the excessive demand for coal has resulted in 
considerable duplication of orders, the committee con- 
siders as obvious, therefore consumers are invited to 
communicate with the committee, which is authorized 
to employ investigators for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing all of the facts in each case in order that the 
committee may give assistance where action is needed 
and not where consumers have an undue proportion 
of coal in storage. Members of the coal trade, con- 
sumers and the public generally are invited to inform 
the committee of instances where consumers are over- 
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stocked in order that coal may be diverted to more 
needy users. 

The priority orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are declared to have served their purposes, and 
the committee recommends that so far as these orders 
affect the Eastern market, especially the New England 
order, No. 11, they be discontinued. 

The committee will meet again on Thursday, Sept. 2. 
The following members of the committee attended the 
meeting on Aug. 24: 

George M. Dexter, John W. Whiteley, M. F. Burns, 
representing the New York wholesale trade; Harlow 
C. Voorhees and F. M. Ramsay, representing the Phila- 
delphia wholesale trade, and Benjamin H. Read, repre- 
senting the Baltimore wholesale trade; Gibbs L. Baker, 
general counsel, and Charles 8. Allen, secretary of the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York, Inc. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce Seeks to Force 
Carrying Out of Contracts 


_M OST cancellations of, orders are largely due either 
directly or indirectly to chaotic conditions arising 

from war times, according to a report on a survey of 
the manufacturing field made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The percentage reporting 
that customers have canceled orders because of failure 
to recognizé the sacredness of contract, and the legal 
force and responsibility of an order received and 
accepted in good faith was comparatively small. 

There is danger, however, the report declares, that 
unless a definite stand is taken against any tendency to 
regard cancellation of orders as unimportant, and 
unless. there is cultivation of a general feeling that an 
order is to be considered more than a mere memo- 
randum, this evil may assume serious proportions. 

The investigation of cancellations was made by the 
Fabricated Production Department of the National 
Chamber in response to complaints from members that 
production was being interfered with to such an extent 
that plants that had sufficient orders to run for months, 
were curtailing their efforts or shutting down even 
though production of their product is below normal and 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers and retailers are 
light. 


Railway Executives and Traffic League Men 
Act on Demurrage Charge 


OMMITTEES representing the Association of Rail- 
way Executives and the National Industrial Traffic 
League held a meeting in New York City on Thursday, 
Aug. 26, to take action regarding Special Permission 
No. 50,231 issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on July 31, which provides for a storage: charge of 
$10 per day on coal cars. This joint meeting was pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the committee on Demurrage of 
the League, held on Wednesday, Aug. 25, in the rooms 
of the Merchants’ Association, Woolworth Building. 
The meeting on Thursday was held in the offices of 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., and while no official announcement was made 
as to the outcome it was learned that committees rep- 
resenting both the league and. the railway executives 
had been appointed to consider the order and to make 
any recommendations to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission thought necessary. 
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President Approves Majority Decision of Anthracite 
Coal Commission Despite Strike Threat 


Consideration Men and Outside and Inside Company Employees and 
Monthly Men to Receive 17-Per Cent Increase—Miners’ Laborers and 
Consideration Miners’ Laborers to Get Same Wages as Company Labor- 
ers—Contract to Last Two Years—Miners Get 20-Per Cent Advance 


S A direct reply to the declaration of the insurgent 
convention of mine workers, held Aug. 28 in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., that the employees of the 

anthracite operations would strike Sept. 1 if the major- 
ity report of the Anthracite Coal Commission was 
approved by the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson on Aug. 30 accepted that report and 
declined to have printed the report of Neal J. Ferry, 
the representative of the mine workers on that commis- 
sion, on the ground that it sought to incorporate the 
entire evidence and argument of the mine workers as 
presented to the commission. The President declared 
the publication of such evidence at governmental 
expense was unusual and not in accord with customary 
juridical practice. However, nothing would prevent the 
mine workers from publishing their argument at their 
own expense. 


AWARD ADDS $85,000,000 To MINERS’ PAY 


The President declares, however, that the commis- 
sion exceeded its authority in making the $18,000,000 
of back pay which it awarded spread over a long period 
of time, urging, doubtless with justice, that it did not 
form part of the matters submitted. The payments 
were to begin Sept. 30. The amount of the award will 
add about $85,000,000 a year to the earnings of the 
mine workers. 

The Anthracite Coal Commission made two reports to 
the President as to its findings—a majority and a 
minority report. The award of the majority, consisting 
of Dr. W. O. Thompson and W. L. Connell, has already 
been published, but the minority report is still unknown. 
The miners are given an increase of 17 per cent in 
wages, dating back to April 1, and practically all their 
other demands were denied, with the exception that a 
partial recognition of the union is granted, that the 
contract system of mining is to be referred to the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation, and that certain 
classes of long-hour men are placed on an eight-hour 
basis. 

On Saturday night, Aug. 28, after a stormy session 
lasting till late in the night, a meeting representing 
one hundred locals in the Wyoming Valley and called 
by the insurgent leaders, and not by the regular union 
officials, sent a protest to President Wilson, urging the 
acceptance of the minority report of the commission 
and “wishing an answer on or before Sept. 1, 1920; 
otherwise all men will refrain from work.” 


MINERS LONG ON DEMANDS BUT NOT ON HONOR 


It would seem as if the mine workers have no sense 
of honor, for no sooner have they made an agreement 
than they proceed to break it when they find the keep- 
ing of it seems likely to be to their disadvantage. Dur- 
ing the sessions of the commission threats of a strike 


if the decision was not as favorable as desired were 
made by Thomas Kennedy, the rest of the mine workers’ 
leaders appearing to be in agreement, for they remained 
silent. 

For the last two months there has been much unrest 
in the anthracite-coal field, strike after strike has been 
declared and practically all the companies have had 
trouble of this nature. The worst of these strikes has 
been the one against the Pennsylvania Coal Co., which 
has already lasted for about two months, tying up its 
mines almost completely. This strike was called so 
that the coal commission might feel compelled to decide 
against the continuance of the contract system, a plan 
of operation which the mine workers in their demands 
sought to have abolished. The Hudson Coal Co. has 
had a couple of small strikes in the same period. Others 
have suspended the operations of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., the Susquehanna Collieries Co. and other companies. 

The idea of selecting a representative from the labor 
side and one from the operators’ side in these con- 
troversies seems to be radically wrong, as immediately 
an opening is made for a further dispute. It is almost 
certain that with this arrangement there will be a 
majority and minority report made. When the minor- 
ity report is filed by the miners’ representative the 
whole body of the labor involved feels that this is the 
report that should be adopted, no matter what the 
majority may decide. Why not have the three men 
who are appointed persons who are not directly inter- 
ested in the issue? In our law courts the plaintiff and 
the defendant are without representation on the bench. 
Why, then, should the parties involved in these disputes 
have their partisans on the commission? But if it 
is thought necessary to appoint such representatives 
on the commission why not let them act as advisers 
to that body and not as commissioners? 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION ARE LIMITED 


What good is a commission that cannot enforce its 
demands? If the commission reaches a decision what 
is there to prevent the miners from refusing to abide 
by its decision, except their agreement, which is. 
valueless? At law, if the court gives a decision it has 
the authority to enforce it. 

It is to be hoped that the conservative leaders of 
the United Mine Workers will control the situation, 
although they have been unable to do so in regard to 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. strike. There is no doubt 
that there are a number of the leaders who have the: 
high sense of honor necessary to stand directly behind 
the award of the Anthracite Coal Commission although 
it does not meet their approval. 

If a strike should be called’ in the anthracite-coal 
fields after the decision of the commission is made offi- 
cial, it then means the doom of collective bargaining 


September 2, 1920 


and a possible fight to a finish between the miners and 
the operators. 

The award under Demand 2 is as follows: 

(A) The contract rates at each colliery shall be 
increased 65 per cent over and above the contract rates 
at each colliery, effective April, 1916, as established 
under the agreement of May 5, 1916. 

(B) The hourly rates of outside and inside company 
men receiving $1.543 or more per day under the agree- 
ment of May 5, 1916, shall be increased 17 per cent, said 
increase to be applied to the total rate now in effect, 
namely, the base rate established under the agreement 
of May 5, 1916, plus the war allowance granted under 
the supplemental agreement of Nov. 15, 1918; it being 
understood that the new rate so established shall be not 
less than 523c. per hour for those employed upon the 
basic eight-hour day. In the case of company men 
employed upon the shift basis, the shift rate shall be 
increased 17 per cent, said increase to be applied to the 
rate now in effect, it being understood that the new rate 
so established shall be not less than $4.20 per shift, 


RAISE OF 4c. AN Hour To LOw-PAY MEN 


(C) The hourly rates of outside and inside employees 
receiving less than $1.544 per day under the agreement 
of May 5, 1916, shall be increased 4c. per hour over the 
rates now in effect, namely, the base rate established 
under the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus the war allow- 
ance granted under the supplemental agreement of Nov. 
£5, L183. +4 

(D) The rates paid consideration miners shall be 
increased 17 per cent, said increase to be applied to the 
total rate now in effect, namely, the base rates estab- 
lished under the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus the war 
allowance granted under the supplemental agreement of 
Nov. 15, 1918. 

(E) The rates paid contract miners’ laborers and 
consideration miners’ laborers shall be increased above 
the rates established under the agreement of May 5, 
1916, to. the same amount per day as the increase to 
company laborers, at the respective collieries, under the 
provisions of clause B hereof, it being understood that 
in the case of contract miners’ laborers the miner is 
to assume and pay so much of said increase as shall be 
represented by the application of 65 per cent to the 
rate per basic shift, as established under the agreement 
of May 5, 1916, and the difference between said amount 
and the total increase to the contract miners’ laborer 
shall be assumed and paid by the operator. 

(F) Monthly men coming under the agreement of 
May 5, 1916, shall be paid an increase of 17 per cent, 


said increase to be applied to the total rate now in . 


effect, namely, the base rate established under the 
agreement of May 5, 1916, plus $54 per calendar month 
in the case of outside employees, and the base rate 
under said agreement plus $60 per calendar month in the 
case of inside employees. , 

(G) The increases herein provided shall become 
effective April 1, 1920 [and the amount due for the 
period April 1 to Aug. 31, 1920, shall be paid as 
follows: The amount due for April with the pay for 
the first half of September, and the amount due for each 
of the succeeding four months with the pay for each 
semi-monthly pay period thereafter. | 

The bracketed provision is stricken out as being 
ultra vires,: 

Other decisions are that the back pay of all employees 
who have died since April 1, 1920, be paid to the legal 
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representative of each of the employees in question and 
that the contract be for two years. The commission 
denies the demand that individual contracts and agree- 
ments be prohibited, holding the right of contract can- 
not be denied, but provides for the Board of Conciliation 
reviewing such contract upon complaint of any employee. 
The demand for a uniform wage scale is referred to the 
Board of Conciliation to act as a commission to make 
a study of and report to the next joint conference, or 
sooner if practicable. 


VARIED COLLECTION OF DEMANDS DENIED 


The following demands were denied, namely: That 
shovel crews operating for coal companies be paid not 
less than the prices paid by contractors to shovel men; 
that time and half shall be paid for overtime and 
double time for Sunday; that the “closed shop” and 
“check-off” be granted; that all deadwork shall be paid 
for on a consideration basis and that where more than 
one miner is employed all the mex shall receive the same 
rates; that payment be made for all sheet iron, props, 
timber, firepoling and cribbing; that where miners are 
prevented from working on account of lack of supplies 
they shall be accorded the opportunity of making a shift 
at some other work (this demand was withdrawn by 
Commissioner Ferry) ; that in the settlement of griev- 
ances the aggrieved parties shall have the right to 
demand settlement upon the basis of equity; that 
payment be made for refuse of all kinds in 
mining upto 10 ft. wide at a uniform rate of 
17e.. per inch; that payment be made on a con- 
sideration basis and dockage be eliminated; that 
on all reel motors one motorman and two brakemen be 
employed and that when motormen as engineers are 
repairing motors or engines their assistants be employed 
to help in the work; that where contract miners are 
employed doing company work the company: shall 
furnish them with the necessary tools, and failing to 
do so shall compensate the miner for the use of the 
tools; that the company shall furnish tools to company 
men; that check-weighmen and check docking bosses be 
allowed to serve on committees. 

The demands granted outside of those in Demand No. 
2 include recognition of the union as a party to the con- 
tract and payment for tools lost as a result of squeezes, 
water or fire. 


Lake Coal Movement Gaining 


UMULATIVE Lake movement from the beginning 

of navigation to Aug. 21 stands at 9,731,000 tons 
as against 15,727,000 and 15,505,000 tons to the end 
of the corresponding weeks of 1918 and 1919. The 
year 1920 is therefore six million tons behind 1918 and 
five and three-quarter million behind 1919. 

Shipments from the mines to Lake destinations 
under Service Order No. 10 during the week of Aug. 21 
were 2,230 cars short of the quota of 23,580 cars. On 
Aug. 21 the cumulative movement was 10,742 cars in 
arrears, or, in other words, it was about 2.7 days 
behind. 

Shipments on both Monday and Tuesday, Aug. 23 
and 24, exceeded the quota and reduced the cumulative 
arrears to 10,172 cars. So heavy has been the move- 
ment under Order No. 10 that difficulty is now reported 
in unloading promptly all the cars shipped to the Lakes. 
On Wednesday, Aug. 25, according to reports furnished 
the American Railroad Association, there were on hand 
at lower Lake ports 10,404 cars of coal. 
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Weekly Review 


Production Declines — Car Situation Is Practically Unchanged — Prices Distinctly Lower — 
Lake Dumpings Are Heaviest of Season—New England Movement 
Heavy—Anthracite Labor Disaffection Grows, 


bituminous coal for the week ended Aug. 21 

Figures of the Geological Survey estimate the ton- 
nage at 10,981,000, a decrease of 833,000 tons, or 7.1 
per cent, when compared with the preceding week. A 
fresh outbreak of the daymen’s strike in Indiana caused 
the decline, as the end of the week saw 80 per cent of 
the mines in that state closed. Anthracite production 
also decreased sharply, output for the week amounting 
to 1,595,000 net tons, as compared with 1,801,000 tons 
for the second week of August. Beehive coke output 
was 423,000 net tons, an increase of 1 per cent. 

The Midwest reports firm prices, which are attributed 
to buying activity in the erstwhile strike zone. Else- 
where a much improved showing has been made in stock 
accumulations, resulting in a lessening of demand and 
lowering of price. Late improvements in car supply and 
movements also have tended to reduce prices. 

The retail and anthracite shortages continue. The 
President has approved the majority report of the 
Anthracite Wage Commission, which awards 17 to 20 
per cent increase in pay. An ultimatum sent him by 


r NHERE was a sharp decline in the production of 


300 delegates of locals in District 1 demanding that the 
minority report be approved, under threat of strike, has 
been accepted as a challenge. 

Rail movement to New England has recovered, 5,369 
cars having been forwarded in the third week of August, 
while tide shipments to New England are again on the 
increase. Congestion at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
piers slowed up loadings to some extent. . 

Preliminary figures for week ended Aug. 28 show 
Lake dumpings of 1,262,868 tons as compared with 
1,090,000 tons for the preceding week. This exceeds the 
corresponding week in 1919 by some 560,000 tons. 





Lake Coal Dumped Week Ended Aug. 28 
(NET Tons) 


Fuel 
30,867 
42.637 


Total 
701,909 
1,262,868 


Cargo 


671,042 
1,220,231 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 








New England 





BOSTON 


Prices Recede — Tide Receipts Heavy 
While All-Rail Tonnage Declines—De- 
mand Is Much Lighter — Anthracite 
Demand Very Strong — Retail Prices 
Are Advanced. 


Bituminous—The extent to which the 
_ market has fallen off can be measured 
from day to day by quotations on spot 
coal. Pool 11 grades were offered at 
$9.50 as compared with $10.75 a week 
earlier. The only traffic restriction now 
in effect is an embargo against coal 
moving via West Albany for B. & M. 
and N. Y. N. H. & H. destinations. 
Prices down to $7 at the mines have 
been rumored on coal for shipment via 
Tidewater but such offers seem to meet 
with little or no response. 

There is almost an entire lack of buy- 
ing interest, and even the railroads are 
taking the market very easily. There 
have been a great many curtailments in 
manufacturing and very few large 
plants have less than 75@90 days stock 
of fuel on hand. In most cases these 
consumers have contract coal due them 
all-rail at prices that readily account 
for their indifference to current prices. 

There is not quite the same rush of 
coal through the Hudson River gate- 
ways but the movement continues very 
heavy and is not likely to decline much 
farther during the next 60 days. A con- 
siderable tonnage is coming through in 
assigned cars but receipts are not ex- 
pected to drop off materially even when 
Order 9 expires. The latter has helped 
break the spot market, but there is 
doubt here whether it has really in- 
creased the flow of coal. In most cases 
it has allowed operators to make special 
trades at prices well below the spot 
level, but still above contract figures, 
and contract deliveries have suffered 

' severely. 

Hampton Roads dispatch is excellent. 
The volume moving coastwise was 
enough improved to allow distributors 
to make 100 per cent deliveries on 
contract the latter part of August. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


: Clearfields Somersets 
Fe een net $9, 00@$10.00 $9.75@$11.00 
bt poninemeee 12.00@ 13.75 13.10@ 14.60 
HP allt Sobel 12.50@ 14.25 13.50@ 15.25 


Anthracite—The same insistent de- 
‘mand for domestic sizes continues. New 
York shipments have been fairly con- 
stant but at Philadelphia the service has 
been handicapped by the undue volume 


of bituminous sent to piers. For the 
time being, anthracite has been crowded 
out and clearances for New England 
have been very light. 

The Boston retail dealers advanced 
prices on Aug. 26 from $14.50@$16 per 
net ton. This is the first advance since 
April 1 and is not.wholly due to the 
recent railroad advance. It covers the 
increased miners’ wages in May and 
also the usual monthly advances that 
have been made effectively since then. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Situation Helped by Resumption of 
Towing — Supplies Are Short but No 
Fear of Shortage—New Prices, Due to 
Increased Freight Rates, Not Yet An- 
nounced — Steam Coal Situation Is 
Strong. 


Anthracite—Even with more coal 
coming into this territory from the 
lower ports the retail yards hold small 
stocks and the first of the fall season 
finds the dealers with many unfilled 
orders on their books. Dealers are anx- 
ious to have their orders filled so they 
will be better prepared to take care of 
the rush which comes with cold weather. 

With towing from Port Reading al- 
most normal, and the other ports, with 
the exception of one of the upper ports, 
handling heavy tonnages, the situation 
is greatly improved. - 

The increased freight rates make the 


rate to New York Tidewater from the - 


mining regions $2.61 for domestic coals 
and $2.47 for pea and smaller sizes, an 
increase of 76c and 72c respectively. 

There is a steady demand for anthra- 
cite, with the two larger sizes the 
strongest. Retail dealers have not yet 
made any announcement regarding 
changes in price because of the new 
freight rate. 

The independents are still able to 
market their product without difficulty. 
There is no easing’ up in the steam coal 
situation. Demand is strong and offer- 
ings firm. Barley continues to be the 
easiest of the three sizes. The lack of 


bituminous tends to stimulate the call ~ 


for buckwheat. 

Independent buckwheat is_ being 
quoted as high as $5.75, f.o.b. mines; 
rice $3.75@$4.25 and barley from $2.25 
@$2.75. A quotation of $5 alongside 
for a cargo of barley was heard the 
latter part of the week. 

Quotations during August for com- 
pany coals, per gross tons, at the mine 
and f.o.b. New York Tidewater, lower 
ports are as follows: 


51% 
Mine Tidewater 
Broken ...$7.50@$7.65 $10.11@$10.26 
lode ae 7.50@ 7.65 10.11@ 10.26 
Stove . 7.75@ 8.00 10.36@ 10.61 
Chestnut . 7.80@ 8.00 10.41@ 10.61 
PED lic Ps 6.05@ 6.45 8.52@ 8.92 
Buckwheat 4.00@ 4.10 6.47@ 6.57 
RICCHaaas 8.00@ 3.50 5.47@ 5.97 
Barley . 2.25@ 2.50 4.72@ 4.97 
Boiler 2.50 4.97 


Bituminous—The market shows ev- 
idence of further softening. Prices are 
easier and an improved car supply has 
increased shipments. Towing difficulties 
having been removed, water transporta- 
tion rates within harbor limits have be- 
come normal, namely about 50c. 

Quotations on the different coals var- 
ied as much as $1 per ton. Pool 10 was 
quoted from $9@$10 at the mines, and 
around $16.50 alongside. Pool 11 around 
$16 alongside, while the quotations on 
Pools 9 and 71 ranged from $17@$17.25 
alongside. For Pool 11 mine quotations 
ranged from $8.50@$9. Pool 18 at the 
piers for New England shipment was 
quoted around $14. Pool 34 gas coal 
was in demand with quotations rang- 
ing from $14.25@$15.25. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Freight Rate Increase Added _ to 
Anthracite Prices — Stocks Are Still 
Inadequate —Embargoes Curtail Re- 
ceipts 
Anthracite—With the increase in 
freight rates which became effective on 


Aug. 26 retailers began to announce 
adjusted price schedules to cover. On 
egg, stove and nut the _ increase 


amounted to 80c@$1. 

It cannot be said there is any uni- 
formity as to retail figures, as many of 
the dealers have constantly been mak- 
ing adjustments to meet their increas- 
ing overhead. The bulk of the com- 


‘pany tonnage that is being moved is 


sold at about the following figures: 
Egg $14.55; stove, nut $14.80; pea $12. 

The Philadelphia & Reading dealers 
are still extremely short of all sizes, 
an embargo still being in force to cen- 
tral city dealers. Probably the trade 
on the Port Richmond branch is in the 
worst condition, as this line is loaded 
down with shipments of all kinds going 
to Tide. 

Bituminous—The very slow but grad- 
ually settling down of: prices began 
three weeks ago and is still going on. 
Recently Pennsylvania steam coals 
were to be had at prices from $10.75@ 
$11 at mines for Pool 10 coal. Pool 11 
ran from $10@$10.75 at mines, with 
Pool 9 at $11.75 as a top-notch figure. 

Practically all sales are being made 
for shipment from the mines, as there 
is very little coal that can be trans- 
ferred, especially in view of the regula- 
tions covering this feature. The rail 
movement is far from satisfactory, al- 
though the Penn. R.R. is making a 
good showing in this respect. Latest 
report from the B. & O. R.R. is that 
conditions have improved, with removal 
of embargo restrictions. 

That sellers are once more offering 
coal from pools is another indication 
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that the market is approaching some 
form of old time regularity. The grades 
are once more re-grouping themselves, 
even though it be slightly. Ordinarily 
Fairmont gas rules below the Pennsyl- 
vania coals, but for a while recently 
they topped the market. However, this 
week there was a decided lowering in 
prices, with offerings of Fairmont at 
$9@$9.50 at mines. At the same time 
Pennsylvania gas coals were running 
from $10.75@$11.25 at mines. 

The car suppply is improving slowly. 
In some of the important industrial 
lines business is still far from being 
satisfactory and if it were not for these 
concerns taking in much coal for stor- 
age, there would be a greater tonnage 
for the open market. 





BALTIMORE 


Bituminous Market Is Weaker—Export 
Leadings Are Heavy — Bunker Costs 
Drop—Conditions at Tide Are Clear- 
ing—Anthracite Retail Prices Advance 
About $1.75. 

Bituminous—The soft coal market 
here has weakened, especially on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Connections for 
line delivery. The Department of Jus- 
tice has claimed that this break is due 
to talk of prosecutions, but coal men 
point to the start of break before the 
move was made and the fact that a 
better run of cars, curbing of specula- 
tion in repeated turn-over of coal by 
railroad shipment orders, and the in- 
creasing production as the true causes. 

Coal is selling at the mines at $9.50 
@$10 a net ton for best fuels on the 
B. & O. R.R. Similar coals on the 
Pennsylvania R.R. delivery connections 
are selling on a mine basis of $11@$13. 
A few sales to the trade of Pool 10 
coals at $9.25 or thereabouts have been 
noted, but this is the low of the present 
market. The only sales at lower fig- 
ures are of the Service Order 11 coal, 
which is a government-order obligation, 
and over which there is much contro- 
versy. Some of the purchasing agents 
for New England concerns are offering 
only a price which would mean less 
than $6 per net ton at the mines, and 
relying on the fact that considerable 
priority coal is now under way to force 
such sales in the near future. The 
present market conditions are due in 
part to the fact that consumers are 
showing no eagerness to take more than 
immediate needs at the ruling prices. 
Bunker coal costs have dropped some- 
what, and sales of No. 11 coal have 
been made down to $16, No. 9 at $17, 
gross at the piers. The fact that ship- 
pers must now designate vessels be- 
fore coal is allowed to move from mines 
has cut out the speculative turn-over 
of the market, and there is little excite- 
ment in the buying at Tide. 

Congestion at the piers is being re- 
lieved, and at present there are only 
about 2,000 cars on reserve here at 
tide, with about 30 ships waiting 
astream for about 150,000 tons of coal. 
About 400 cars a day are being dumped 
from B. & O. and Western Maryland 
cars at the B. & O. piers here, and the 
export movement continues heavy. For 
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the first 25 days of August the export 
cargo loading reached about 420,000 
tons, with about 40,000 tons additional 
taken by the same ships in bunkers. 
This is far in excess of July figures. 
Anthracite—Retail prices have been 
advanced, the raise being about $1.75 a 
ton. The change has placed stove and 
chestnut on the same price basis, the 
idea being to increase sales of chestnut 
as the principal demand has been for 
stove and this has been hard to get. 
The new schedule is as follows: Hard 
white ash, No. 1, broken and No. 2, egg, 
$15.50; No. 3, stove and No. 4, chest- 
nut, $15.75; pea coal, $13 and Buck- 
wheat, $10. Sunbury, No. 2, $15.50; 
No. 8 and No. 4, $15.75. Lykens Valley, 
No. 2, $16.50; No. 3 and No. 4, $16.75. 








Lake 


CLEVELAND 


Labor Troubles Lower Production—In- 
dustrial Stocks Gain, but Retail Trade 
Is Short—Prices Are Firm—Pomerene 
Protests Order 10. 


Bituminous—The deadlock reached 
between operators and union heads at 
the recent Cleveland conference had 
an unfavorable effect upon mine labor. 
Incipient and intermittent strikes and 
general dissatisfaction prevail in the 
coal regions. No general strike is 
anticipated, but production is expected 
to decrease unless some settlement is 
reached soon. Under the plan for state 
conferences, the Ohio union has an- 
nounced its intention to invite Ohio 
cperators into conference. The oper- 
ators have intimated that they would 
negotiate on the matter of inequalities 
in wages. 

Mine operation dropped to 68 per 
cent for the week ended Aug. 21. 
Although consumers in Cleveland and 
surrounding cities are still protesting 
Order 10, operators say that industrial 
users are getting more coal under this 
order than before, due to the fact that 
industries use the resultant slack from 
Lake coal. 

Lake Trade—The 1,000,000-ton mark 
for Lake shipments was reached last 
week. At the rate coal is being sent 
forward the loss in shipments on Sept. 
1 will be less than 5,000,000 tons, as 
compared with last season. 

Retail prices delivered in Cleveland 
ace: Anthracite — egg and grate, 
$13.75; chestnut and stove, $14; Poca- 
hontas—shoveled lump, $12; mine- 
run, $11. Domestic bituminous—West 
Virginia splint, $11; No. 8, $10.50; 
Miilfield lump, $13.50; Cannell lump, 
$14.50. Steam coal—No. 6 and No. 8 
slack, $10.50@$11; No. 6 and No. 8 
mine-run, $13@$13.50; No. 8 #-in. 
lump, $10.50@$11. 


BUFFALO 
Prices Decline Slowly— Demand Is 
Light — Consumers’ Stocks Are Gain- 
ing—Anthracite Shortage Continues— 
Prices Are Firm. 
Bituminous—The slow decline in 
prices goes on. Shippers are looking 
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for an early though gradual decline. 
They are now quoting about $9.50 mine 
price, which is a decline of about $2.50 
from the highest figures. There is 
nothing like uniformity in prices. A 
great part of the coal is moving at $4, 
mine price, while there are still reports 
of sales at $12. 

Cars. are not plentiful, but it is 
agreed now that the labor situation is 
the most serious of anything in the 
trade. The mines that obtained labor 
by offering big wages have reaped a 
harvest, but they have beaten the trade 
in a still worse way by increasing the 
cost of mining. 

The real demand for coal ‘is light. 
Gonsumers apparently have a supply 
and are not eager to pay as much for 
their present needs as they paid for 
their stocks. A matter of 70c. has 
been added to the cost of coal by the 
new freight rates. Buyers seem to 
lock for a decline in the mine price 
soon that will at least neutralize this 
increase. 

Anthracite—The complaint of short- 
age continues. However, the amount 
already stored for city trade here is 
large and any real shortage can’ be 
made up in a short time, as always is 
done when the Lakes close. The Lake 
shipments are still short. Reports show 
that cargoes go out as fast as coal is 
received, so that it is hard to estimate 
the actual supply. 

The standard price will have to be 
called low, but there are people still 
buying independent anthracite, some of 
which brings a premium of $5 and 
even more. ; 

Lake—Shipments by Lake for the 
week were 89,400 net tons, of which 
47,200 tons cleared for Milwaukee, 
19,000 tons for Chicago, 14,200 tons for 
Duluth and Superior, 6,000 tons for 
Sheboygan and 3,000 tons for Racine. 

Coke—The prices have _ declined, 
along with bituminous coal, jobbers 
now quoting only $18.50 for 72-hour 
Connellsville foundry and $14.50 for 
off-grades. A little domestic size is 
offered here at $10.50, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
it has to compete with anthracite. To 
the commercial price must be added 
hereafter $3.64 freight, which includes 
the recent 40 per cent increase. 








Inland West 





ST. LOUIS 

Car Shortage Growing Acute — Scat- 
tered Labor Troubles Continue — Gen- 
eral Shortage Begins To Assume Seri- 
ous Proportions in Territory West of 
River—Domestic Situation Is Growing 
Serious—No Immediate Relief in Sight. 


The steam situation in St. Louis 
proper is fairly good, but stocks are on 
a day to day basis, with the exception 
of a few big plants and public utilities. 

In the country the steam condition is 
a serious proposition. Many public 
utility plants are trying to secure wood 
and are giving limited service, and man- 
ufacturing plants as well as metal 
mines are idle. There is nothing to in- 
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dicate that the situation will get better 
under present prevailing conditions. 
Domestic coal in St. Louis has been 
taken care of to the extent of 80 per 
cent in the apartments and about 40 
per cent among other householders. 
Coal continues to move to Canada, 


Detroit and points East from the Stand- : 


ard field at prices ranging from $6.50@ 
$8. The greater portion of this coal is 
for steam purposes. 

One reason for the shortage of equip- 
ment at the mines in the [Illinois field 
is that the cars are sent to points so 
far away that when empty they are 
sent to other and nearer fields. Short- 
age beyond description is likely to occur 
in the Middlewest unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission orders the re- 
turn of empties. 

In the Standard field the mines work 
from 1 to 2 days a week on commercial 
and are getting as high as 5 and 6 days 
on railroad fuel, with the result that the 
miners are leaving the commercial 
mines and going to railroad operations. 
Standard coal for the St. Louis market 
is selling at from $3.50@$4.50. Prices 
of $7 and $8 are asked on all sizes. 

The Mt. Olive field is getting about 
4 days working time with a heavy rail- 
road tonnage. The price on the Mt. 
Olive coal ranges from $3.50@$4 and 
is going to contracts and old customers. 

A little Carterville continues to move 
in and the price ranges from $4.50@$5 
when shipped by the larger operators. 
- The independents are getting as high as 
$7@$8. 

In the Duquoin field mine contracts 
and old orders are being side-tracked 
and prices of $7@$8 are asked on all 
sizes, with working time about 3 days 
per week. 

In the Carterville field the Burlington 
and Chicago and Eastern Illinois rail- 
roads have the most equipment. The 
Illinois Central and Missouri Pacific 
roads are in bad shape and the Missouri 
Pacific R.R. continues to be short of 
railroad fuel. 

Labor troubles are at a minimum in 
this district, but at a scattered point or 
two in the Standard and one large mine 
in the Mt. Olive field are idle over 
the wage question of the day-men. 

Retail prices are: Carterville $9, Mt. 
Olive $7@$7.50, Standard $6.25@$7, for 
all sizes. 

The St. Louis Emergency Fuel Com- 
mittee met with the retailers of East 
St. Louis, St. Louis and St. Louis 
County and completed a survey of the 
coal shortage in the city. It is likely 
that the intention of sending a commit- 
tee to Washington may result in bring- 
ing about restrictions on equipment that 
will afford the St. Louis territory some 
relief. 





COLUMBUS 


Better Car Supply in All Districts— 
Lake Trade Is Rather Active—Outlook 
Is Much Improved — Prices Continue 
Strong. 
Production in all districts has im- 
proved under the influence of a better 
car supply. On the Hocking Valley 
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Ry. the supply early in the week was 
almost 100 per cent. On the Toledo & 
Ohio Central R.R. the supply was better, 
although not up to that on the Hocking. 
The result was a run of approximately 
75 to 80 per cent. Eastern Ohio is cred- 
ited with about 65 per cent supply 
which is a marked improvement. Cam- 
bridge and Crooksville had about 70 to 
75 per cent supply while Pomeroy had a 
run of 80 per cent. 

After supplying the priorities dealers 
have been getting some tonnage and 
the same is true of steam users: But 
the supply is still inadequate to the need 
and prevents the storing of any reserve 
stocks. However, only a few factories 
have been compelled to close for want 
of fuel. 

Retailers are delivering a larger 
amount of fuel. Prices are still strong 
at the higher levels which have pre- 
vailed for some time although there is 
slight weakness noted in certain sec- 
tions. A fair amount of West Virginia 
grades is arriving and Hocking and 
Pomeroy Bend are called‘upon to supply 
the major portion for domestic use. 
Hocking lump sells from $8.50@$10.000 
and West Virginia splints from $9.50@ 
$11. Pocahontas when obtainable re- 
tails from $10.50@$11.50. 

The advanced freight rates are ex- 
pected to have some influence on prices, 
but it is still too early to see just what 
the effect will be. An increase of 40 
cents from the Hocking Valley will un- 
doubtedly be reflected upon the price, 
as will be the increase of 66 cents from 
the Kanawha field. 

The Lake trade is rather active and 
a larger tonnage is moving to the 
Northwest. During the week ending 
Aug. 21 the H. V. docks at Toledo 
loaded 203,036 tons, which is the larg- 
est week of the season. These docks 
have loaded 750,328 tons since the phen: 
ing of navigation. 

Prices paid at the mines for the pring 
cipal coals used in central Ohio are: 
Hocking lamp.) 2s). «(c/o «sl efereiaren $5 .50@ $8.00 
Hocking mine-run....../....0.+.0% 5.50@ 8.00 
Hocking screenings. ......secee-+-s "  5.00@ a 5 


West Virginia splints, lump.. t 
West Virginia splints, mine-run. fee tars 


West Virginia splints, screenings. 6.25@ 8.75 
Pomeroy lump. .......-..+-.¢+ses80 .00@ 9.00 
Pomeroy mine-run. 5.5 i sa0c selenite 6.50@ 8.50 
Pomeroy screeningS.........++..++ 6.50@ 8.50 
Pocahontas lump.........--.+e++e 8.00@ 9.50 





CINCINNATI 


Prices Have Advanced — Stocks Are 
Ample — Progress Made in Car Sup- 
ply — Coal Men Ordered To Produce 
Books by Kentucky Judge. 

Coal companies receiving their fuel 
by boat have not increased prices, since 
the new freight rates do not affect 
shipments. Net increase in the coal 
freight rate from the West Virginia 
mines to Cincinnati is 6l1c. per ton and 
on anthracite is $1.73 per ton. 

Cincinnati continues to have an 
ample supply of coal on hand. There 
are no complaints from industries and 
public utilities and the householders 
continue to store fuel away for the 
winter. 

Operators feel optimistic over the 
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progress made in supplying cars to the 
mines. The situation, while it still can 
be a great deal more improved, should 
come around in fine shape. 

There is no feeling of apprehension 
in this section of a coal shortage next 
winter. There continues a_ healthy 
demand for all kinds of coal, with a 
shortage reported in smokeless lump 
for household purposes. 

Coal men this past week have been 
watching with interest the action of 
United States Judge Cochran at Cov- 
ington, Ky., who has ordered Kentucky 
operators and dealers to produce their 
books before the grand jury which is 
investigating alleged charges of profi- 
teering. 

Retail prices were advanced during 
the week. Smokeless run-of-mine was 
50c.@$1 higher, at $9 and $10. Bi- 
tuminous lump, formerly quoted at 
$8.50@$9.25, was put up to $8.50@ 
$9.50 a ton. Smokeless lump and egg 
was $10@$10.50 a ton, agains. 39.50@ 
$10.50. Coke was 50¢.@$1 higher, at 
$14@$14.50 a ton. 





CHICAGO 


Market Is Unsettled—Strong Demand 
Maintains Prices—Transportation Sys- 
tem Is Much Improved. 


The Chicago coal market is very 
spotty indeed. Some of the Franklin 
County operators have raised prices to 
their trade. One firm is selling Frank- 
lin County prepared coal through its 
regular channels on the basis of $5.50 
f.o.b. mines. This is about a dollar 
higher than price asked by other Frank- 
lin County operators. Southern IIli- 
nois open-market prices are very much 
higher. 

There has been a decided change for 
the better in the freight traffic situa- 
tion. A decided improvement has also 
been noticed in the time in transit of 
coal from the mines through to destina- 
tion. There has been a very noticeable 


‘decrease in the number of cars coming 


to Chicago to be reconsigned and this 
naturally has some effect on the speed- 
ing up of the transportation situation. 

Eastern coals are coming into the 
Chicago market in greater volumes than 
expected, although to get eastern coal 
it is up to local purchasers to meet ex- 
port offers. Pocahontas coals are sell- 
ing at retail from 12@$15, while anthra- 
cite is bringing anywhere from $15.50@ 
$23 per ton. 

The public is still buying heavily and 
with the supply limited as it is, the 
present high costs probably will be 
maintained. 





DETROIT . 


Responsibility for High Prices Is At- 
tributed to Competition of Industrial 
Consumers — Investigation of Alleged 
Unreasonable Charges Is in Prospect— 
Retail Situation Is Worse. 


Bituminous—Replying to statements 
of retail dealers and jobbers placing 
blame for high coal prices on the pro- 
ducers, representatives of the latter in 
Detroit make a direct denial, claiming 
that various manufacturers have been 
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hogging the market. When they have 
satisfied themselves, possibly the retail- 
er will have a chance to come in and 
buy coal to take care of the householder. 
The retailer has been up against it 
because of this bidding in the open mar- 
ket which big firms could afford to do. 

In accordance with instructions from 
Washington, the United States District 
Attorney in Detroit has instituted an 
investigation of conditions, which is ex- 
pected to take in the operations of 
“scalpers’” who are reported to be buy- 
ing. the available output of various 
mines, reselling the coal at a consider- 
able advance. 

There is not very much coal moving 
into Detroit at present. Shipments are 
little more than adequate to supply the 
needs of industrial consumers for 
present use and retail dealers have been 
able to get very little stock. 

Anthracite—While a small amount of 
anthracite is reported coming to some 
of the local dealers, the quantity is so 
small as to give no basis for confidence 
for the winter supply. Most of the re- 
tailers have been able to supply only a 
small proportion of their customers, 
and those not yet able to get coal view 
the outlook with much apprehension. 

Lake Trade—Shipments of coal over 
the Lake routes are steadily increasing. 
Dumpings are nearly up to scheduled 
rate provided for in recent priority 
order. 


MIDWEST REVIEW 
Mines Resuming Operations Satisfac- 
torily—Prices Have Wide Range—De- 
mand Is Strong. 

The difficulties with mine labor in 
the Middlewest have been settled, tem- 
porarily at least. Early last week, the 
men began going back to work; both in 
Illinois and Indiana. On Aug. 25, prac- 
tically all of the larger mines were 
working. 

The day men in the Illinois and In- 
diana mines will receive $1.50 per day 
increase bringing the scale up to $7.50 
for 8 hours’ work. This increase elim- 
inates the differential between the earn- 
ings of the coal diggers and the day 
men in the thick-vein fields of the two 
states, and gives the day men greater 
pay than the coal digger in the thin- 
vein sections of Illinois. This is obvi- 
ously unjust and there is a commission 
now at work composed of both miners 
and operators who will investigate the 
situation and make a report very 
shortly. 

The demand for coal in the Middle- 
west is now just as heavy as it ever 
has been and the market prices on all 
grades are reported very erratic. 

It is expected that the market will 
soon become more settled and more 
uniform prices will prevail. 

The increase in freight rates, which 
became effective a few days ago, had 
but little actual bearing on the market. 
Practically all operators and whole- 
salers have as much business booked as 
they can possibly take care of, so those 
buyers rushing into the market at the 
last minute, in the hope of purchasing 
coal and getting it shipped before the 
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increase in freight, were unable to 
place many orders. 

If the car supply continues good, the 
market should ease up to more reason- 
able levels, but if the car supply con- 
tinues tight, there will be no let-up in 
the demand and no reduction in the 
present current prices. Prices f.o.b. 
mines are as follows: 

Franklin County and Southern Iilli- 
nois prepared coals, from $4.75@$8.50. 


Springfield District, from _$6.25@ 
$8.50. 

Northern Illinois thin vein coal, from 
$5.75 @$7.50. 


Clinton Fourth Vein, from Indiana, 
from $4.50@$8. 














Indiana Fifth Vein, from $4.25@ 
$7.25. 
South 
- LOUISVILLE 


Priority Coal Declines—Spot Market 
Strong—Car Supply Not Materially 
Improved—Retail Situation Is Serious 
-—Hastern Kentucky Operators and 
Jobbers Indicted. 


Although Attorney General Palmer 
is being credited for slumps in Eastern 
and Northern market prices, leading 
coal men of the Louisville district claim 
that the slumps are due to better pro- 
duction, and drop in export demand. 

There has not been much slump in 
prices south of the Ohio River, but 
as a result of increased rail rates to 
Tidewater, increased ocean rates and 
high prices in the fields, export demand 
has dropped. 

Coal on priority for public utilities 
has dropped to $6@$7 a ton at the 
mine. Such mines are assured a full 
car supply, and can operate at a lower 
cost, this adding to costs of operators 
without assigned cars. This has re- 
sulted in open market buyers bidding 
against each other for coal, with the 
result that the spot market on gas 
coal has been around $11@$12. 

Up to Aug. 21 car supply on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. in Eastern 
Kentucky was a fraction under 33 per 
cent, and on the Southern R.R. 20 to 25 
per cent. Strikes in Eastern Kentucky 
have not been at all general, and have 
not affected prices or production as a 
whole, as operating mines have been 
in position to take all cars of mines 
‘closed by strikes. 

Quotations for Eastern Kentucky 
mine run show gas coal to be selling 
at around $10@$11 a ton; non-gas and 
steam, $9.50@$10.50. 

Operators claim that in view of car 
shortage and holding of cars necessary 
in making prepared sizes there is not 
much prospect of Kentucky mines 
sereening domestic in the Eastern sec- 
tion of the state this fall. 

Retailers are reporting heavy orders 
to be filled as coal is supplied, on basis 
of market price at time of delivery. 
One retailer stated that it would take 
months to fill orders now on hand 
unless a full supply of coal is avail- 
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able. Late orders are being taken sub- 
ject to delivery after earlier orders 
are filled, but under agreement that 
in event of actual need all orders will 
he scaled down, to one load at a time, 
regardless of amount of order. Retail- 
ers have been unable to place orders 
to mueh more than take care of steam 
customers. 

Many jobbers and operators in East- 
ern Kentucky have been ordered to 
produce their books and records to the 
Federal grand jury at Covington, Ky. 
The list under indictment includes 
many in the Harlan, Hazard, and Bell 
County districts. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market Shows Great Strength, but 
Coal Supply Has Not Materially Im- 
proved —Car Shortage More Acute — 
Labor Conditions Approach Normal. 


Car supply was miserably poor on 
the Southern Ry., only 25 per cent sup- 
ply being furnished. The Louisville & 
Nashville R.R., has had plenty of cars 
for coal carrying and mines have re- 
ceived 100 per cent supply. The Frisco 
has probably supplied 70 per cent of 
the cars needed in the fields it serves. 

The railroads, as well as other classes 
of consumers, are very short on fuel 
supply and some coal is being con- 
fiscated. Deliveries are slow and irreg- 
ular, but industries and utilities are 
managing to keep going without ser- 
ious difficulty. Perhaps 90 per cent of 
the coal mined is being applied against 
contracts and orders which have been 
on hand for some time. The spot mar- 
ket is high at $8@$8.50 per net ton 
mines, most of such coal coming from 
small mines and wagon operations. 

The inquiry for bunker and export 
coal is very strong and Alabama oper- 
ators have a heavy tonnage of this 
business booked already. Due to trans- 
portation conditions and the poor facil- 
ities for unloading cars and barges at 
southern ports the progress being made 
in filling such orders is not altogether 
satisfactory and it is not expedient to 
take on further business at this time. 

Much more coal is being produced 
in actual running time than a week 
ago where strikes have been hindering 
the output for some time. As a whole, 
production in the district is nearing 
normal tonnage obtainable under exist- 
ing transportation conditions. 








West 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Retail Coal Is Increased — Wholesale 
Quotations Are Unchanged. 


The San Francisco Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association has announced an 
increase in the price of ccal from 
$16.50 a ton to $18@$18.50. The in- 
crease is due to the new freight rate 
schedule, amounting to $1.50 a ton, and 
a raise’in the price of coal at the mine 
of 50c., according to the announcement. 

Bituminous coal, f.o.b. Utah and 
Wyoming mines, is still quoted at $5. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Car Supplies Are Unchanged—Market 
Prices Are Stiff — Production Rate Is 
Maintained. 


Car supplies have shown practically 
no variations in the past two week. 
Furnacemen report that while time of 
coke in transit has been reduced it is 
still well above normal, and this would 
suggest that if the railroads get to 
moving cars at normal rates the cars 
now available will permit of heavier 
placements. 

The spot coke market has shown re- 
markable stiffness. The improved car 
supply together with the reported with- 
drawal of some furnace interests, for- 
merly insistent buyers, has not softened 
the market to any extent. Spot furnace 
coke was quotable at $18@$18.50, at 
its highest, with a leaning toward the 
$18.50, while the lowest price since 
made on really standard grade seems 
to be $17.50. At the present time the 
market is quotable a little stronger. 
Some coke has been secured recently at 
$17.50, but $18 is perhaps a more rep- 
resentative figure. An easier market 
tone is predicted by the fact that 
quality complaints are beginning to be 
heard. A critical market usually is the 
forerunner of a reduction in price. 

As to foundry coke, there are slightly 
heavier offerings, and prices are un- 
changed, the only noticeable difference 
being that one can pick up slightly 
better quality at given prices. We 
quote spot coke at $17.50@$18 for fur- 
nace and at $19@$19.50 for foundry, 
per net ton at ovens. 

The Cowrier reports coke production 
in the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Aug. 21 
at 219,060 tons, a decrease of 380 tons, 
compared with preceding week. 


UNIONTOWN 


Unexpected Car Shortage Marntains 
Price Levels — Poor Transportation 
Facilities Jam Yards — Buyers Await 
Adjustment — Labor Is Difficult To 
Handle, 


An unexpected shortage in car supply 
has held prices up to the prevailing 
high quotations of the past two weeks. 
Due to the inability of shippers to fur- 
nish quotations for consignments orig- 
inating late in the week, little fluctua- 
tion was recorded in the $8.50 coal and 
$18 coke figures. 

From complaints over poor quality of 
coke and coal, consumers have passed 
to downright refusal to accept ship- 
ments. This necessarily indicates a 
market tone that can only be followed 
‘by falling prices. Nevertheless, there 





is yet no discernible tendency to weaken 
the figures at which offerings are made. 

Removal of the $10 demurrage ex- 
acted on shipments not lifted after 48 
hours has apparently had no effect on 
the situation, nor has the continued 
embargo on pier shipments. Wagon 
mine operations also can be disregarded 
in considering the situation. 

As was expected, yards became cram- 
med with loads, due to the extraordin- 
ary effort made to start consignments 
before the increased freight rates be- 
came effective. Youngwood carried 
more cars through the week than for 
many days and similar conditions were 
reported from Rainey. Car supply 
opened strong but fell off sharply after 
the big mid-week shipments had origin- 
ated. 

As present wholesalers are apparently 
awaiting an adjustment and producers 
are bending all effort to maintenance of 
their organizations. Labor is becoming 
more difficult to command and if a fair 
drop in price will stabilize the market 
for the fall and winter little opposition 
would be voiced on the part of the ven- 
dors of fuel supplies. 





PITTSBURGH 


Labor Troubles Feared—Car Supplies 
Increase — Market Is Easier — Ship- 
ments to Lakes Heavy. 

Pittsburgh district coal operators con- 
tinue to entertain fears of labor troubles 
and so far as this district is concerned 
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the cifficulty of the situation is in- 
creased by the advance given to day- 
men in Illinois and Indiana. It has 
been the common theory that any con- 
cessions made in other districts would 
produce unrest here. While some 
operators are in favor of compromise, 
many féel that it would be impolitic 
and against the public interest to grant 
any wage advances at this time. 

Car supplies have continued to in- 
crease, but a serious shortage is still 
reported. The last two weeks reported 
upon showed 15 to 16 per cent labor 
shortage at river mines, with no trans- 
portation disability, while rail mines 
showed 38 to 40 per cent car shortage. 
Sufficient additions to car supplies would 
uncover a labor shortage at rail mines 
and it is only a guess whether the 
shortage would be greater or less than 
has been exhibited at the river mines. 

With the Pennsylvania R.R. the sit- 
uation has so improved that the road 
has discontinued its “entire production” 
order with respect to Lake shipments, 
and is back to the old system of rating 
ears for different points. Insufficient 
Lake transportation rather than inabil- 
ity to move coal to the Lakes may yet 
cause a shortage in the Northwest. 

It is reported now that some steel 
plants have been rejecting shipments on 
account of quality, indicating that they 
are not as hard pressed as formerly. 

Offerings of coal in the open market 
are heavier, partly by reason of greater 
production and also due to embargoes 
but there has been little additional de- 
cline. The embargo on the Philadelphia 
& Reading R.R. has shut out a great 
deal of gas coal from the East, although 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is still tak- 
ing some. The, mine market is quot- 
able at about $9 on an average, Pitts- 
burgh district, with little distinction be- 
tween steam, gas and by-product. 


Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL ~ 


1920 


Calendar Year 


Week 


10,432,000 
1,739,000 
eae ees bh i 814-000 
1,969,000 
10,981,000 
1,830,000 


Daily average 
Ang 4b... 
Daily average 
Augsi216.09).:2/2.,. (aes 
Daily average........./.7.. 


1920(a) ——————-~ 
Calendar Year 
to Date 


267,503,000 
1,434,000 
276,595,000 
1,436,000 
287,270,000 
1,446,000 


-_—-— 


to Date 


313,172,000 
1,678,000 
324,986,000 
1,687,000 
335,967,000 
1,692,000 


Week 
9,359,000 
1,560,000 
9,092,000 
1,515,000 

10,675,000 
1,779,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920— 
Calendar Year 


Week 
1,756,000 
1,801,000 
1,595,000 


———— 1919(a) 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 
1,870,000 49,177,000 
1,640,000 


50,817,000 
1,862,000 52,678,000 


—— 


to Date 

52,317,000 
54,117,000 
55,712,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
Aug. 146 


1920 
418,000 


Aug. 2lc 
1920 

423,000 

(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. 


Aug. 23 
1919 
415,000 


1920 
to Date 
13,634,000 


1919(a) 
to Date 
12,381,000 


(b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 
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FAIRMONT 


Production Declines — Heavy Priority 
Shipments Cause Congestion, Lake and 
Tide — Restricted Distribution Areas 
Soften Price. 

Less coal was produced during the 
third week of August than during either 
of the two preceding weeks. Total load- 
ings during the period ending Aug. 21 
approximated 5,100 cars. The shortage 
of cars which developed closed down 172 
mines on the Monongah division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. at various times 
during the week and was undoubtedly 
due to growing congestion both at Tide- 
water and the Lakes. 

The week was opened with a smaller 
supply of empties than at the beginning 
of the previous week and there was a 
decrease in supply each day. Not only 
a car shortage but a tendency among 
miners not to work quite so hard was 
a factor in reducing production. 

The heavy flow of coal to the Lakes 
made it almost inevitable, in the opinion 
of coal operators, that it would be nec- 
essary to call a halt on Lake shipments 
until roads could unload the coal await- 
ing shipment by boats. While the ship- 
ments were continued up to the end of 
the week an embargo was looked for 
at almost any time. There was an em- 
bargo to Tidewater except for coal des- 
tined to New England. It was difficult 
to handle coal eastward owing to slow 
dumping at Curtis Bay, too free an is- 
suance of permits and from other 
causes, 
northern West Virginia mines was 
practically at a standstill. 

With many market outlets cut off, 
producers saw a softening of prices, al- 
though at the end of the week Lake 
delivery quotations strengthened some- 
what. There continued to be, as in the 
previous week, heavy shipments of fuel 
for railroad consumption. 





NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Supply Improves — Lake Quota 
Free Coal— 


Car 
Leaves Practically No 
Prices Are Slightly Off. 

Railroads serving the Northern Pan 
Handle region maintained a much better 
car supply during the week ending 
Aug. 21. However, owing to the fact 
that the Pennsylvania R.R. was behind 
with its quota, practically all coal load- 
ed on that line was taken for Lakes. 

The large Lake tonnage required under 
Order 10 left little coal available for 
purely commercial use and consequently 
made it difficult for mines to fully take 
care of all contract requirements. The 
rail movement was reported as satisfac- 
tory. 

While production was slightly on the 
up-grade in the Northern Pan Handle, 
such was not the case in the eastern 
' Ohio field, where only about 68 per cent 
car supply was afforded the mines, a 
decrease as compared with the previous 
week. 

While price tendencies generally were 
downward yet there was no decided 
break in prices in the Northern Pan 
Handle so far as could be learned. 


The exporting of coal from. 
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KANAWHA 


Production Slumps Further — Heavy 
Tide Shipments—Lake Quota Is Met— 
Prices Are Lower. 


Production decreased further in the 
period ending Aug. 21, there being in 
consequence a reversion to transporta- 
tion conditions obtaining during the 
greater part of July.. There was a varia- 
tion during the week of 50 per cent in the 
car supply, from a daily production of 
24,000 tons for the first few days of the 
week on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
the output dropped to 12,000 tons on 
Thursday. On the Kanawha & Michigan 
R.R. the supply was equally poor, 
slumping to about 21 per cent by the 
end of the week. 

It was an open week in the district 
for Tidewater shipments. This had a 
tendency to cut down western ship- 
ments and especially the movement to 
the Lakes, tonnage destined on Order 
10 having met the requirements. 

Prices were on a somewhat lower 
level than in preceding weeks, especial- 
ly for export, The figure offered for 
this delivery was $14 a ton. By the 
23rd an embargo had cut off export 
shipments once again. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Supply Continues Good—Labor’s 
Indolence Causes Loss of Time—Prices 
Are Lower—Navy Is Requisitioning 
Coal. 

In the weekly period ended Aug. 21 
production underwent little variation, in 
territory supplied by the Norfolk & 
Western R.R. Although the loss from 
lack of cars was somewhat larger than 
it had been during the first part of Aug- 
ust, maximum production was impos- 
sible because of the usual periods of 
idleness before and after pay-days, 
fereign holidays, ete. 

If anything, prices were somewhat 
lower than during the preceding weeks. 
Aside from Lake shipments, there was 
not a very heavy tonnage being moved 
to the West. 

Losses entailed by failure of miners 
to work full time were responsible 
for the failure of the mines in the 
Pocahontas field to speed up produc- 
tion. 

Production is about at a maximum 
insofar as the car supply is concerned, 
although the losses from a car shortage 
during the last half of the month were 
slightly larger than in the first half. 
The morale of the men at the present 
time is said to be excellent, labor losses 
having their source in the usual causes, 
Much of the output of the Pocahontas 
region was still consigned to Tide- 
water and Inland East points, a large 
tonnage being required for New Eng- 
land, bunkerage and public. utilities.. 
The Navy is also requisitioning coal on 
its own terms. There was not, there- 
fore, a very large tonnage available 
for foreign shipment. 
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Coal loading in the Tug River field 
declined slightly as compared with the 
previous week. Despite this fact rail- 
way officials were claiming practically 
100 per cent car supply. Such a short- 
age of cars as did develop was due to 
congestion at the Lakes and at points 
in the East. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Production Rate Maintained — East 
Gets Majority of Tonnage—Navy Com- 
mandeering Coal—Spot Quotations Are 
Lower. 

Production in the Winding Gulf re- 
gion was just about on par with the 
second week of the month, Virginian 
Railway mines outdistancing those on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R, owing to 
larger car supply. The Virginian af- 
forded a 70 per cent car supply while 
the C. & O. maintained about a 60 per 
cent run, 

All Winding Gulf shipments were 
eastward, a part of the production going 
to New England, with a fairly large 
tonnage for bunkerage and export. 
However, rather a large tonnage was 
being commandeered by the Navy. 

Production in the New River field 
for the week ended Aug, 21 was not 
so heavy as during the preceding week. 
Output for the week amounted to about 
132,000 tons. Both Lake and New Eng- 
land shipments were perceptibly less. 
Aside from Lake shipments, small as 
they were, the West was securing little 
New River fuel. New River coal was re- 
quired for bunkerage and New England 
in such large amounts as to limit ton- 
nage available for export. The tonnage 
commandeered bythe Navy also cut 
a hole in the quantity available for spot 
market. 

For such free coal as there was, a 
price of about $14 a ton was being 
offered, a slight reduction from prices 
that prevailed during the preceding 
week. 


VIRGINIA 


Production Decreases Slightly—Labor 
Conditions Are Good but Cars Searce—. 
New England Gets’ Heavy Tonnage 
—Prices Are Firm. 

» Production slumped 8,000 tons in the 
southwestern Virginia fields for the 
third week of August. The total amount 
of coal produced was 180,600 tons, of 
which 31,000- tons were converted into 


. coke, there being no cars to load that 


tonnage. Priorities absorbed such pro- 
duction as there was to a great extent, 
curtailing the volume of free coal avail- 
able. Less coal was being shipped for 
export as a result of this, New Eng- 
land securing the tonnage which might 
otherwise have been exported. 

Labor conditions were excellent, min- 
ers showing a disposition to work with 
a greater degree of regularity than had 
been the case during preceding weeks. 

There was little or no softening of 
prices in the Virginia field. Quotations 
at the mines for export coal were $14 
a ton. Approximately $10 a ton was 
the current quotation for coal for 
inland shipment. 
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NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Production Declines Further—Tide Is 
Embargoed—Lake Shipments Continue 
—Prices Are Softer. 


There was a continued loss in output 
of Northeast Kentucky mines for the 
period ended Aug. 21. Output amount- 
ed to 102,530 tons at the mines on the 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
a 42 per cent production. A shortage 
of cars was mainly responsible for the 
loss. 

A wreck on the line supplying Big 
Sandy mines knocked those operations 
out of two days’ placements. Produc- 
tion for the corresponding week of 1919 
was 64,769 tons, representing at that 
time approximately 60 per cent of full 
time capacity. 

Throughout the week mines were 
embargoed on Tidewater shipments. 
Due to the slump in the car supply, 
shipments to the Lakes were corres- 
pondingly decreased. Producers felt 
that they were being discriminated 
against as to Tidewater shipments, as 
there was no ban on coal from the C. 
& O. R.R. districts in southern West 
Virginia to Tidewater. 

Prices were hardly as firm as they 
had been during the early part of the 
month. Nevertheless, there was a 
heavy demand for coal of all kinds. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Thacker Production Gains — More 
Mines Resume Operations, Despite 
Strikers’ Intimidating Tactics — Car 
Shortage Reduces Logan Output. 


Thacker district gained in production 
during the third week of August not- 
withstanding strike and the violence in 
which strikers have been indulging. 
Logan mines lost ground because of a 
diminishing car supply. 

At the end of the week in the Will- 
iamson field there were about 42 com- 
panies operating their mines despite the 
utmost endeavor of the United Mine 
Workers to keep such mines in idleness 
through a resort to intimidation. About 
30 companies are still in idleness. Pro- 
duction was increased slightly in the 
Williamson field but the month may be 
ended with a decrease in production, 
owing to the fact that the Borderland 
mines were forced to suspend opera- 
tions when the power house was recent- 
ly blown up by strikers. 

The week’s production in Logan field 
was about 190,000 tons, a reduction of 
30,000 tons, due to car shortage, as 
compared with the previous week, bring- 
the output under 50 per cent. 

Eastern shipments were much larger, 
though about the only coal allowed to 
go to Tidewater was that destined for 
New England. Lake tonnage was much 
reduced in volume, as compared with 
the first half of the month, due prob- 
ably to larger Eastern shipments and 
to curtailment of transportation facili- 
ties. 

The limited car supply made «it im- 
possible to supply contract customers 
after meeting priority requirements. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Is Better but Inadequate 
Facilities Curtail Production—Railroad 
Plans Development. 


While Southeastern Kentucky coal 
operators are receiving a car supply 
which seldom provides for a run of 
more than two days each week, it has 
been stated that the supply of coal cars 
is almost up to normal, the apparent 
scarcity being accounted for by the 
wider distribution of cars at this time. 

Many new mines have been estab- 
lished along the Louisville & Nashville 
and feeding lines, tonnage having 
grown beyond facilities of the railroads. 
On the Cumberland & Manchester R.R., 
an extension to Clay County, over 
twenty mining operations have been in- 
stalled the past two years, while dozens 
of new plants have been built in Harlan 
and Bell Counties. 

To better handle the Southeastern 
Kentucky coal tonnage the L. & N. R.R. 
is preparing to build another line 
around Emanuel, Knox County, this to 
be a part of the double track extending 
from Paige, Harlan County, to Corbin. 
At Emanuel a heavy grade slows up 
traffic. The new line will avoid this 
grade, 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Strikes Were »Shortlived and Miners 
Have Generally Returned—Production 
Is Good, but Demand Is Exceeding 
Output — Interest Shown in Export 
Frospects. . 


It is reported by Western Kentucky 
operators that the strike situation is 
clearing and that men who were on 
strike have returned to work in almost 
all cases. 

Production for the field is increasing 
as a result of a much better car supply. 
The strikes in the Indiana and Illinois 
fields resulted in an almost full car sup- 
ply in Western Kentucky for a time. 
Last week the average car supply was 
around 52 per cent. On Aug. 23, the 
Louisville & Nashville, R.R. supplied 
100 per cent and the Illinois Central 60 
per cent, the latter line having fewer 
cars due to resumptions in Indiana and 
fllinois. 

Demand is exceeding production as a 
result of a good movement northward 
while there is a continued steady move- 
ment to Nashville, Memphis and the 
South. 

In addition to this demand there are 
several rumors of export movements 
from West Kentucky fields, principally 
through New Orleans. It is well known 
that some coal is moving through New 
Orleans, presumably for Cuba, while 
there are also reports of movement 
through Mobile for Cuba and South 
America. 

While reports are being received con- 
cerning some Western Kentucky coal 
selling up to $8.50@$9 a ton, averages 
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would show that on spot coal prepared 
sizes are $5@$5.50 a ton; on mine-run. 
and screenings, $4@$4.50 a ton, at 
mines. 

Railroads have been buying freely. 
The Kentucky Railroad Commission has 
decided not to make any fight on in- 
creased freight rates, the new increase 
in interstate rates to be allowed to ap- 
ply on intrastate rates. 








Western 


OKLAHOMA 


Retail Stocks Are Practically Ex- 
hausted—Car Shortage Is Blamed. 


Retail coal dealers in Oklahoma City 
declare that within a month the local 
supply will be entirely exhausted, and 
that it will be practically impossible to 
get further supply. It is declared 
probable that the winter may find deal- 
ers without a ton of coal in storage and 
few coal bins of the consumers with 
sufficient fuel for the winter’s needs. 
The advanced freight rates are expect- 
ed to add fully $1 a ton-to the retail 
price. 

Inability on the part of dealers to get 
coal on account of the car shortage and 
uncertainty of transportation is chiefly 
blamed for the lack of fuel, 





Canada 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Province of Alberta Properties Are To 
Change Hands — Blue Diamond Coal 
Mines, Ltd., and Canadian Coal Fields, 
Ltd., Are Taken Over — Extensive De- 
velopments Planned. 


At Victoria it is reported that 
important mining properties in the 
Province of Alberta are to pass into 
the hands of the McIntyre and Temis- 
kaming mining companies of the Por- 
cupine and Cobalt district, Ontario, re- 
spectively. The Ontario companies are 
purchasing the Blue Diamond Coal 
Mines, Ltd., of Brule, Alberta, a concern 
with an acreage of some six square 
miles and producing 500 tons of steam 
and domestic coal a day, and have op- 
tioned the Canadian Coal Fields, Ltd., 
whose holdings cover a large tract of 
coal land lying along the Hay. River 
some thirty miles from the Blue Dia- 
mond. The Blue Diamond is capitalized 
at $1,500,000 and the Canadian Coal 
Fields, Ltd., at $10,000,000. The op- 
tion on the latter is understood to be for 
15 years. Engineers already are plan- 
ning for considerable further develop- 
ment of the Blue Diamond mines, it 
being the intention to install the mine 
plant and equipment necessary to per- 
mit a production of 2,000 tons a day. 

The sellers of the Blue Diamond 
are McKenzie, Mann & Co. This con- 
cern is also a holder in the optioned 


property. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Department of the 
Interior has selected the University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, as the location 
for the new experimental station of the 
Bureau of Mines to serve the southern 
mineral districts, provision for which 
was made at the last session of Con- 
gress. The initial appropriation is 
$25,000, and it is understood that the 
station will be built and equipped as 
soon as the details can be arranged. 





IDAHO 


Grangeville—The Grangeville Coal & 
Development Co., at this place has been 
incorporated, with a capitalization of 
$500,000. Directors of the company 
are: T. B. Neal, Frank F. Duff, Jacob 
G. Elmers, A. Doornbos and N. B. 
Geary, all of Grangeville. The corpora- 
tion is formed to develop coal proper- 
ties. 


ILLINOIS 


Benton—The Orchard mine in Wil- 
liamson County, which was closed by 
state mine inspectors until better ven- 
tilation was provided is again hoisting 
coal. 

Carterville—Calmes & Hague, retail 
coal dealers and jobbers, have purchased 
a slope mine in Williamson County, and 
have perfected plans for greatly in- 
creasing its capacity. The name of the 
new firm is the Black Gem Coal Cor- 
poration, and the main offices of the 
company will be in Baton Rouge, La. 
The new owners have been experienc- 
ing some difficulty in securing coal for 





their trade and decided that the best 
solution would be to own their own 
mine. The property, which embraces 
about 400 acres of unworked coal land, 
is in the vicinity of Carterville. 


Moundsville—Before the end of 
August the Consolidated Fuel Co., of 
Pittsburgh, expects to begin producing 
coal at its New Francis No. 1 mine at 
Captina, W. Va., where the company 
has sunk three shafts. 





INDIANA 


Newport—The Newport Coal Com- 
pany has been organized with a capital 
of $500,000 to operate a coal mine. 
Directors are Leon P. Littlejohn, Bar- 
ton S. Aikman and Carl F. Kempf. 


Shelburn—The Six Veins Coal Com- 
pany was recently capitalized at $200,- 
000. The organizers and directors are 
Alonzo C. Owens, Paul Stratton and 
Joseph S. Schroeder. 


Evansville—The Ayrshire Coal Co. is 
sinking a new shaft for a coal mine in 
Pike County. When completed the 
mine will be one of the largest pro- 
ducers in the State. The shaft is al- 
most completed and the machinery is 
being placed. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—C. B. Boyd, traffic man- 
ager of Harlan, Hazard and Southern 
Appalachian coal’ operators’ associa- 
tions, in a statement issued today de- 
clared that the supply of coal cars to 
mines in eastern Kentucky is nowhere 


* 


near 100 per cent of requirements. His 
organizations are composed of 250 coal 
operators producing approximately 15,- 
900,000 tons of coal annually. Mr. 
Boyd said that an erroneous impres- 
sion had been created by a _ recent 
statement published quoting officials of 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. as 
saying that the coal-car supply is no 
normal. : 

Furthermore he declared that the 
only mines at which there is a 100 per 
cent supply of cars are mines which 
have exclusive contracts to furnish coal 
to railroads. 


Pomeroy—The work of developing the 
1,700 acres under lease by the newly 
organized Pomeroy & Hocking Coal Co., 
is going forward at a rather rapid pace. 
Grading for a spur*from the Kanawha 
& Michigan R:R. is going on and the 
track will be laid during the fall Mine 
development and tipple construction is 
going forward. The capitalization is 
$250,000 and Fred Essex is at the head 
of the company. The product will be 
sold through the Essex Coal Co., of 
Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Greensburg—One thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-one acres of coal, un- 
derlying land in Allegheny and Lower 
Burrell townships, have been sold by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Doolittle, of 
Edgeworth, and others to. the Ben 
Franklin Coal Co, of Freeport, for 
$110,000. Various tracts are included 
in the sale, 709 acres being in Alle- 
gheny Township and 582 in Lower 
Burrell. 


COAL MINING DEVELOPMENTS, STANDARD OIL CO. (INDIANA), 
AT CARLINVILLE, ILL.; R. W. HUNT & CO., ENGR., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Somerset—Recent deals in Som- 
erset County coal land include the 
merset- County coal land include the 
following: 

One hundred acres, east side Somer- 
set and Cambria branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, known as the Charles 
R. Sanner property. to John E. Custer, 
Hooversville, for $21,000. The coal is 
“Sanner coal’ known as Moshannon 
vein, being three feet in thickness, dip- 
ping toward Cox’s creek. 

Dr. C. J. Hamminger of Rockwood 
purchased the 120-acre tract along Cox’s 
ereek from A. G. Newman for $11,000. 
A track is now under course of con- 
struction by the Rockwood Coal Co. 


Springdale—A coal handling system 
said to be the largest at any central 
station in the United States is now in 
operation at the West Penn Power Co.’s 
new $6,000,000 electric power plant at 
Springdale (10 miles fsom Pittsburgh). 
Operating at capacity, it will elevate, 
screen, pick, crush, weigh and convey 
to the bunkers of the boiler room, 500 
tons of coal an hour. 

The system, exclusive of the founda- 
tions, cost approximately $250,000 or 
about 4 per cent of the cost of the 
entire plant. 

Coal mined at the company’s mine 
across the Allegheny River at Logan’s 
Ferry is to be brought into the shaft 
at the tipple through a tunnel in the 
coal 100 ft. under the stream. Rotary 
dumps at the foot of the shaft will de- 
liver the coal from the mine cars to 
pockets; from here tandem skip hoists 
elevate it to the tipple where it is pre- 
pared. . 

The apparatus for handling the coal 
above the ground was built by Heyl & 
Patterson, Inc., of Pittsburgh, the hoist 
by the Ottumwa Iron Works, the 
“skips” by the Connellsville Machine & 
Manufacturing Co. and the rotary 
dumps by the car Dumper & Equipment 
Co., of Chicago. The system was de- 
signed by West Penn engineers. 





VIRGINIA 


_ Roanoke—The Virginia Coal & Coke 

Co., recently organized with a capital 
of $10,000,000, will develop about 70,000 
acres of coal lands in Leslie, Letcher, 
Pike and Perry counties, Ky. In addi- 
tion to the establishment of new mining 
communities, a railroad line will be 
constructed. John B. Newton is at the 
head of the company. 

Lynchburg—tThe Pinnacle Block Coal 
Co., recently incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000, is planning for the devel- 
opment of large coal properties in this 
section. The company is headed by 
H. P. Adams, president; A. W. Horton 
is secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—The Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
with headquarters at this place, has 
bought the John Campion and Jones 
Brothers’ coal properties in the Cedar 
Mountain district and also acquired the 
adjoining Laloli farm. The Pacific com- 
pany is planning the expenditure of half 
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Operating Conditions at Coal Mines in Indiana, July, 1920 


PREPARED BY JONAS WAFFLE, SECRETARY INDIANA COAL TRADE BUREAU 


Railroads on 





— Tons Lost and Causes Therefor — 








hich Mines No Full Time Mine 
re of Tons Capacity’ Total All Car Labor  Dis- 

Located District Mines Produced (Tons) Causes Shortage Trouble ability 
Big Fourl.....2.- Terre Haute....... 6 64,110 120,597 56,487 28,431 25,903 2,153 
B.&0O.8.W......  Vincennes......... 2 29,596 51,386 21,790 7,749 8,117 5,924 
Clinton #eseeere ae 175,431 338,342 162,911 85,551 70,710 6,650 
Crd Haltinies: 2 Sullivan s.e.eee 16 162,427 287,772 125,345 71,865 45,205 8,275 
Totaliioeeeeee 41 337,858 626,114 288,256 157,416 115,915 14,925 
OR Tee Wise eet Dana... oseene ee 1 8,988 10,168 [180 eee 1180) ee ee 
Cents.nd: .. mete Brazil; sae oe: I 4,128 4,738 ClO ways GIO a ks ah 
Clinton 14 211,276 338,703 127,427 37,887 85,923 3,617 
Girl He de'S- 1.3.5 Linton. eee 26 239,747 404,118 164,371 61,775 80,985 21,610 
"Total stn eee ae 40 451,023 742,821 291,798 99,662 166,909 25,227 

1 ad ls eae Clay City, Peters- 
lg 255 aca II 90,947 190,380 99,433 51,459 36,195 11,779 
E. & E... Evansville........ 2 10,216 11,413 1,197 1,042 147 
E.S. & N Evansville........ 4 ey BY 28,008 5,256 i525 3,434 299 
TE Centeeic’. 2% inton.c seh: 6 57,828 109,820 51,992 35,885 14,101 2,006 
Monon 4...020.0.4. Linton. 21 167,469 306,985 139,516 4,806 110,116 24,594 
5 Main Line....... 20 134,271 318,432 184,161 109,054 64,127 10,980 
P.C.C.&St.L. .. 68 Vincennes....... Zi 215,420 730,339 514,919 266,858 188,671 59,390 
Total sacceeenper 41 349,691 1,048,771 699,080 375,912 252,798 70,370 
Ayrshiteqs anne oe 7 64,663 14,348 49,685 31,974 13,781 3,930 
Southern......... Boonville... 5... -- 8 57,524 74,656 17,132 1,834 14,676 622 
Totali nae 15 122,187 189,004 66,817 33,808 28,457 4,552 
MEOCMLS sho oe oecrc-. « d «cod ae ee 191 1,716,793 3,440,205 1,723,412 796,659 764,777 161,976 
Totals for months ending June 30, 1920.. 191 2,173,036 3,601,630 1,428,594 979,283 214,983 234,327 


(1) Two mines served by two railroads. 
served by two railroads. 
Michigan Divisions. 


(4) Four mines served by 
a million dollars during the next 12 
months to make the re-opened mine one 
of the largest shippers in the North- 
west. 

The purchase of the Campion prop- 
erty brought out the fact that the 
faulted seam, on what used to be known 
as the Colman mine, had been located 
by mining engineers 1200 ft. back from 
the point where mining operations had 
been abandoned. | 

The new mine‘is located six miles 
above Renton on the Columbia & Puget 
Sound, only 18 miles distant from Seat- 
tle. 

Coal in the Cedar Mountain mine is 
of a grade closely. approaching that 
at Black Diamond, and is expected to 
prove desirable for domestic and steam 
use, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—Preliminary work has 
been started on the 18-mile extension 
of the Norfolk & Western Ry. from 
Lenora up Pigeon Creek to Rockhouse 
in Mingo County, and it is now an- 
nounced by the United Thacker Coal 
Co., owning virtually all the coal land 
which will be reached by the extension, 
that it will be completed and ready for 
operation by July, 1921. It is esti- 
mated that it will cost between $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000 to construct the ex- 
tension. Much of the coal territory 
which will be tapped by the Pigeon 
Creek: branch was leased to Hunting- 
ton capitalists and others on the 
strength of the building of the extension. 
The Kountz interests of New York con- 
trol the United Thacker Coal Co. 

Morgantown—Early development of 
about 13,000 acres of coal land—known 
as the Cochran property—in three dif- 
ferent tracts is being negotiated for by 
the Valley Camp Coal Co., in which 
James A. Paisley, of Cleveland, is large- 
ly interested, The present owner of the 
coal is M. M. Cochran of Uniontown, 


(2) Ineludes all mines South of Terre Haute. 





(83) One mine 


two railroads. (5) Includes all mines on St. Louis and 


(8) Includes all mines on Vincennes Division and Dugger Branch. 


Pa. It is estimated that the purchase 
price will be in the neighborhood of 
$6,640,000 as it is understood that the 
coal will be sold at the price of $500 
an acre. The coal lands in the Cochran 
group are in three different locations; 
one tract of 2,456 acres being between 
Dent and Scott’s Run; another of 5,000 
acres between Scott’s Run and Robin- 
son’s Run and another of 6,600 acres 
near Cassville. The Robinson’s Run 
territory is to be developed by Mr. 
Paisley and associates through the Mo- 
nongah & Northwestern R.R. recently 
organized. 


Charleston—Figures compiled show 
that mines in the Pocahontas region of 
West Virginia produced only about 50 
per cent of capacity during the first 
half of 1920 because of a car shortage. 
The mines produced only 7,145,238 tons, 
compared with 13,000,000-ton rating. 
Lack of cars curtailed output to the 
extent of 43 per cent. The combined 
loss from labor shortage and mine dis- 
ability was only about 3 per cent. 


Huntington—The Interstate Coal & 
Dock Co., of Wisconsin, which has had 
a rapid growth in the last few years, 
recently figured in a deal reaching 
$500,000 when it acquired all the plants, 
assets and properties of the Maxine 
Coal Co, The Maxine company was ° 
organized about three years ago, and 
controls about 1,400 acres in Boone 
County, W. Va. The Interstate com- 
pany recently acquired the holdings of 
other companies in the high-volatile 
regions of West Virginia and plans, it 
is said, to shortly consolidate all of its 
holdings in southern West Virginia 
under one management, The output of 
the various mines now owned by this 
company is shipped largely to the 
Lakes and the Northwest. 

The Interstate Coal and Dock Co. 
is an extensive dock operator at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes. 
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Recent Patents 


Cut-Out Switch for Mine Trolleys. John 
Racosky, Jerome, Pa., 1,343,475. June 15, 
1920. Filed April 28, 1917. Serial No. 
165,169. Renewed March 13, 1920. Serial 
No. 365,626. 


Coal Chute, 
Moen, Stevens Point, Wis., 


John EK. Hyatt and Hans J. 
1,343,675 June 


15, 1920. Filed Dec. 14, 1916. Serial No. 
137,000. 
Mining Machine (Chain Guard). Charles 


E. Davis, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Goodman 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,344,201. 
June 22, 1920. Original application filed 
Oct. 6, 1910. Serial No. 585, 549. Divided 
and this application filed April 15, 1912. 
Serial No. 690,697. Renewed Nov. 12, 1919. 
Serial No. 337,625. 


Coke-Oven-Door Mechanism. Louis Wil- 
putte, New Rochelle, N. Y., assignor of 
two-thirds to Alice A. Wilputte, New Ro- 
chelle) oN. © Y.72 313344, 213.9 S Tune 225 51920? 
Filed Oct. 16, 1918. Serial No. 258,332. 


Coaling Barge. Frederick A. Sweet, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and George G. Jamieson, 
Oaklad, Cal., .1,344,459. June 22, 1920. 
Filed Nov. 1, 1919. Serial No. 334,988. 


' Coaling Device. Stewart H. Buchanan, 
Beaumont, Texas 1,344,481. June 22, 1920. 
Filed Sept. 22, 1919. Serial No. 325,437. 


Anthony Coyne and Lee 
Tenn., 1,344,867. June 
Filed April 19, 1917. Serial No. 


Miner’s Lamp. 
Hash, Fork Ridge, 
29, 1920. 
163,149. 


Carrier for Surveying Instruments. Cor- 
nelius G. Hastings, Glendale, Cal., 1,344,- 
947. June 29 1920. Filed Feb. 4, 1918. 
Serial No. 215,308. Renewed Nov. 17, 1919. 
Serial No. 338,662. 


Automatic Mine-Door Operating Mechan- 
ism, William Crooks, Aldrich, Ala., 1,345,- 
074. June 29, 1920. Filed July 17, 1919, 
Serial No. 311,633. 


Underfeed Stoker Furnace. Joseph H. 


Roach, Brookline, Pa., 1,346,465. July 18, 
1920. Filed March 22, 1919. Serial No. 
284,284 

Coal-Mining Machine. Seward N. Mi- 


ghell, Chicago, Ill., 1,346,966. July 20. 1920. 
Filed July 10, 1916. Serial No. 108,351. 


Miner’s Cap. Martin T. McDonough, 
Wheeling, W. Va., 1,347,046. July 20, 1920. 
Filed Jan. 16, 1920. - ‘Serial No. 351,752. 


Valve for Coke Ovens. William E. Rob- 
erts, New York, N. Y., assignor, by mesne 
assignments. to Foundation Oven Corpora- 


tion, New York, N. Y., 1,347,056. July 20, 
aeea hiner March 17, 1919. Serial No. 








Industrial News 





New York, N. Y¥.—The Uehling Instru- 
ment Co,, 71 Broadway, New York City, will 
exhibit their fuel saving devices at the 
Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Sept. 20-25, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Stationary Engineers’ Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 13-17. 

The principal products to be displayed 
will be the new “Style U’ ‘CO, recording 
‘equipment. This instrument keeps tab con- 
tinuously on the largest item of waste in 
the boiler room, namely the heat discharged 
up the chimney, thus enabling the operators 
to make adjustments that will reduce this 
loss to the minimum. <A gage on the front 
of each boiler serves as a working guide 
for the firemen and a recorder in the office 
of the engineer or superintendent simulta- 
neously makes a permanent record of the 
performance of each boiler furnace. Other 
boiler-room instruments, including Uehiing 
pyrometers and draft gages, will also be 
exhibited. 


Easton, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Pump & 
Compressor Co. announces the opening of 
additional sales offices as follow: Buffalo, 
788 Potomac Ave., J. B. Laird, Mgr.; Cleve- 
land, 232 St. Clair Ave., N. E., L. J. Wake- 
field; St. Louis, 1956 Broadway, Carby 
Supply Co.; Minneapolis, 423 Fifth Ave., 
South, L. EB. Pallard Co.; Omaha, 604 First 
Natl. Bk. Bldg., L. E. Pallard Co. 


COAL AGE 


New York, N. Y.—The National Industrial 
Conference Board announces its new loca- 
tion, 10 East 39th Street. Business execu- 
tives, economists and others interested in 
the Board’s work will find there much valu- 
abl information on industrial and economic 
subjects. 


New York, N. Y.—The Iron Trade Pro- 
ducts Co. has opened a branch office, Suite 
1714, Cortlandt Bldg., 30 Church St. Frank 
M. Welsh is in charge as District Sales 
Manager. 








Traffic News 





Supreme Court of Tenn., Decision—Case 
of Roth Coal Co., Knoxville, vs. L. & N. R. 
R. Co. The court holds that market value 
at destination is measure of railroad lia- 
bility for confiscation or loss of coal in 
transit. 


Illinois Intrastate Rates.—lInterstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned for hear- 
ing before Commissioner McChord Sept. 8, 
at Chicago, the matter of the order issued 
by the public utilities commission of Illinois, 
Aug. 10, on intrastate freight and pas- 
senger rates. 


Commerce Commission is expected to take 
an early and definite stand on question of 
intrastate rates. So far nine states have 
unreservedly approved and allowed increases 
in rates as reflected in new tariffs filed by 
railroads, and seven have either postponed 
action on the question or have granted 
freight increases but not passenger. in- 
creases. , 


The Ohio Utilities Commission has 
amended the advanced freight tariffs filed, 
under the provisions of the freight increase. 
The railroads, in an effort to maintain the 
old 40c. differential between Ohio and 
Kanawha district of West Virginia really 
made an advance of 52 per cent in the 
freight rates from various Ohio points. This 
was rescinded and under the new rate the 
freight from the Hocking Valley to Co- 
lumbus will be $1.40 and to the Lakes the 
increase will be from $1.50 to $2.26 for 
commercial coal and from $1.27 to $1.69 on 
Lake coal. The charge for loading Lake 
coal will be increased from 6 to 8c. ac- 
cording to recent announcement. 








Personals 





Richard Bather, managing director of 
Richard Bather & Co., Ltd., 6 Castle St., 
Liverpool, England, who is associated with 
the Knickerbocker Corporation, 29-31 Lib- 
erty St., New York, has been making a 
short trip through the coal fields. 


William Reed, of Denbo, Washington 
County, Pa., superintendent of the Reliance 
Coke Co. plant at that place. has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general manager of the company with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. David Boyer, 
of Denbo, yard foreman at the same plant, 
has been appointed superintendent to suc- 
ceed Mr. Reed. 


C. H. Todd has resigned his position as 
sales manager of the Boone Coal Sales Co. 
and will represent the Fort Dearborn Coal 
Co. at the Cincinnati office. 


C. R. Thomas has taken the position of 
sales manager with the Boone Coal Sales 
Co., of Cincinnati, made vacant by the 
resignation of C. H. Todd. 


Oscar Cartlidge is now connected with 
the Raleigh Wyoming Coal Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., aS assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, Carl Scholz. The 
company is developing two large mines in 
this vicinity. 


Robert M. Medill, formerly with the J. K. 
Deering interests and the Peabody Coal Co., 
has been appointed by Governor Lowden 
of Illinois as state director of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals in Illinois. He 
succeeds the late Joseph Thompson, who 
died several weeks ago at the home of one 
of his sons in Ward, Ill. Mr. Medill re- 
cently resigned the superintendency of the 
Kathleen mine of the Union Colliery Co., of 
St. Louis, located at Dowell. He is the son 
of Duncan Bell Medill, general superintend- 
a of the J. K. Deering Coal Co., of Clinton, 
nd. 
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M. H. Detweiler, formerly chief engineer 
of the Kathleen mine of the Union Colliery 
Co. near Duquoin, Ill., has been promoted 
to succeed R. M. Medill, the former super- 
intendent of the plant. Through a regret- 
able error, a personal was published in the 
Aug. 5, 1920, issue of Coal Age in which 
the wrong initials were given in referring 
to Mr. Detweiler. 








Trade Catalogs 





Metal Melting Pots. The Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Publication 826. 
Pp. 2; 84 x 11 in:; illustrated. Description 
of method of operation and maintaining 
temperature at desired point. 

R. F. Adjustable Speed Motors. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ulletin 
41,021A Pp. 8; 8 x 10% in.; jllustrated. 
A second edition of Bulletin 41,021 A, super- 
seding Bulletin 41,021 and describing latest 
design of RF Form A, dc. adjustable 
speed motors rated from 2-3 to 50 inter- 
mittent hp. 

Deflection Potentiometer. General Blec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 46,112. 
Pp. 2; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. A second 
edition describing design for giving accu- 
racy between precision potentiometer and 
laboratory standard instrument. | = 

Battery Charging Equinment. Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Publication 830. Pp. 24; 8% x nH iy ba 
illustrated. Describes C-H equipment for 
charging all electric vehicles, including 
trucks, mine-battery locomotives, etc. 

Announcement, The George J. Hagan 
Co., Pitsburgh, Pa. Folder. Pp. 4; 8% 
x 11 in.; illustrated. An announcement re- 
garding the company’s new Liquid Fuel De- 
partment. 

Yarway Blow-Off Valves. 
Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, 





The Yarnall- 
Philadelphia, 


Pa: Bulletin °B.410. ) Pps, 165) Gees in. ; 
illustrated. Descriptive of the company’s 
Yarway seatless and ‘double tightening 


blow-off valves. Copy sent on request. 








Publications Received 





Illinois State Geological Survey. Depart- 
ment Registration and Education. | Bulletin 
36. Illustrated; pp. 188; 7 x 10 in. Year 
book for 1916 also Administrative Report 
and economic and geological papers. 

Indicators for Carbon Dioxide and Oxv- 
gen in Air and Flue Gas. By L. H. Milli- 
gan, D. O. Crites and W. S. Wilson. . De- 
partment of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. 
Technical Paper 238. Illustrated; pp. 23; 
6 x 9 in. 








Coming Meetings 





American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsvy Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. F 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal-. 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secre- 
tary, F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager, C 
W. Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14. at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. LaGrave. 
McAlester, Okla. - 


The Sixth National Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 20-25, 
The Fuel Economy Division has been added 
this year. 
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Base Permanent Wage 
on Fleeting Profit 


ITUMINOUS wages are being advanced so that the 

mine workers can get some part of the profit to be 
derived from spot-coal prices. This is: profit sharing 
only if, after prices recede so that profits are normal, 
the wage is pared to suit. The public may condone 
prices that yield large profits if. they are subject to the 
fluctuations in supply and demand, but if high prices 
mean wages for some that are out of balance with those 
paid in other industries and those wages are supported 
at these unequal levels by the operations of a labor trust 
the public cannot look on with indifference, for the un- 
usual gains of the industry at any one period will not 
right themselves but will be perpetuated by the union 
for years to come. That the union is prepared for 
every wage revision that is predicated on high prices 
but is not ready for any correction that is based on a 
decline is evidenced by the fact that it does not advo- 
cate profit sharing or sliding scales but demands wage 
increases that rise with the tide but are so anchored and 
moored by a contract that they will not recede with it. 





Our Method and Theirs 


NE can hardly conceive of a country where men 

are shot for refusing to work, yet in Russia the Bol- 
shevists have that cheerful way of coercing the unwilling 
worker who will not labor for the barest kind of a living 
and for the longest of hours. Freedom to desist from 
work—freedom to strike—is forbidden. 

Here in America we have a condition just about as 
bad. We do not view it with much heat, for we have 
become accustomed to it. In this land, in the year of 
grace 1920, if a man wants to work and his fellow 
workers do not want him so to do he is likely to be 
shot for his obstinacy. We little realize how complacent 
and indifferent we are. Because labor violence has 
become so general we are now inured to its fre- 
quency. 

As we read romances and the history of the Middle 
Ages we wonder how men lived through all with life 
so full of menace from battle, murder and sudden 
death. But it is easily explained. Look at the Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia border, where any man may, be 
murdered if he takes up his dinner-pail and goes to 
work at the coal mines. A few men along the Tug 
River, urged on by agitators of an organization centered 
in Indianapolis, have decided that there must be no 
work till the labor trust, with headquarters in that 
Middle West city, gives permission, and men are mur- 
dered who violate that mandate. 

A lawlessness less in degree is found at the mines 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and in the streets of 
New York. Till we get a little more sensitive to the 
heinousness of the offense of assaulting a worker and 
a little more resistful to the organizations whose strikes 
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cause such violence we shall continue to have trouble 
of that character. We coax and condone violence and 
its unhealthy growth springs up till it destroys our 
cherished institutions. 





A Judgment of Solomon 


ANITY has indeed: marked the decision of the An- 

thracite Coal Commission. The public must con- 
gratulate Dr. W. O. Thompson, the chairman of that 
body, on having preserved the rights of the public free 
from spoliation. The mine workers get a slightly larger 
increase in wage than was offered them by Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, but the difference is unimportant. 

Bituminous-mine workers demanded from the coal 
commission by which their case was adjudicated that a 
higher wage than normal should be paid them so as to 
offset the irregular work which they unfortunately too 
often had. to sustain. The anthracite-mine workers 
tried hard to show by fallacious arguments that the 
anthracite miner worked as irregularly as the bitumi- 
nous miner and, therefore, was entitled to an equal wage. 
To that end they laid special stress on the irregularity 
of employment in earlier decades. Fortunately the com- 
mission, recognizing the perpetual shortage of anthra- 
cite coal and the uninterrupted shipping facilities it 
enjoyed, discountenanced the attempt. that was made 
to prove that the record of steady running since 1916 
was merely:a temporary symptom and not a broad, 
underlying and reliable condition on which a wage rate 
could be safely based. 

If the commission had accompanied its decision by a 
too ready acquiescence in the demands of the miners 
for a restriction of the anthracite industry, its ration- 
ality in the matter of wage would not have been without 
countervailing disadvantages. Fortunately it leaves 
the industry entirely unhampered. The miners sought 
to have subcontracting forbidden. The commission on 
the other hand, declares for freedom of contract but 
requires that on the complaint of any employee affected 
such contracts be made subject to revision by the An- 
thracite Conciliation Board. 

Nothing is more dangerous than to produce a condi- 
tion by which the introduction of machinery is ham- 
pered. It is well understood that the object of the 
union in seeking the abolition of subcontracting was not 
to abolish the underpayment of the employees of the 
subeontractor, for their wage was assured them, but 
to do away with the use of machinery and methods 
which were employed under that system. 

Progress in mechanical devices will help the anthra- 
cite operator at least to meet, if not to more than meet, 
the greater cost with which mining is accomplished and 
to make up for the lack of miners from which the 
anthracite region suffers and seems likely to suffer so 
long as the Gallagher Law continues in its restriction 
of the labor field.’ It would be extremely dangerous 
to put any obstacles as to machinery or methods in the 
way of economical production. The interest of the 
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public is clearly at stake in any attempt to freeze the 
industry permanently into its present condition of de- 
velopment. : 

The miners have insisted that no contract shall be 
made on a tonnage basis where machinery or a new 
system has been introduced. Consequently the work 
must be paid by the day and close supervision of 
the subcontract system is needed in order that the 
relatively isolated labors of the day workers may be 
performed with the necessary dispatch. 

Public interest in the award centers first on whether 
the miners will accept the decision to continue at work, 
thus assuring a supply of fuel for homes this winter, 
and second on what effect the award will have on the 
price of coal. The change, if any, will be in the mine 
price. By agreement reached in April the recent award 
is to be retroactive to April 1. By the end of last 
April most, if not all, of the producing companies 
foresaw that as the advance in wages was to be retro- 
active it would be necessary to advance the price of 
coal $1 per gross ton on domestic sizes, in order to 
correspond with the 20-per cent increase they had 
offered the miners. 

The award of the commission provides increases 
ranging from 17 to 25 per cent, which are believed to 
approximate the average increase of 20 per cent offered 
by the operators last spring. There should, therefore, 
be no advance in the mine price of domestic sizes as a 
result of this award. The price of coal to the con- 
sumer, however, will be higher in September than in 
August by the amount of the freight advance, but no 
one should complain that the operator has raised the 
price of his coal until he is certain that the increase 
is larger than justly chargeable to the raise in freight 
rates. 


Again We Function Badly 


TRANGE indeed seems Herbert C. Hoover’s superior 

knowledge of the coal business. He appears to 
believe that the operations of coal production and dis- 
tribution form “the worst functioning industry in the 
country,” as he expressed it at the banquet of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers recently held at Minneapolis. It is true that 
the coal industry is indeed functioning badly, but equally 
so are divers operations, mining and other. 

The miners in the coal regions are not working 
steadily, and they do not work any more continuously 
in the copper industry, where there is demand for little 
more than half-time operation. They do not work more 
regularly in the open iron pits of the Mesabi region, 
which the speaker, Mr. Hoover, visited with the 
members of the institute on the day following. The 
open pits close during the winter season. 

For three months ore is not loaded by the big steam 
shovels, because the ore from trip-pits is under suitable 
storage in the depths of those open workings and it is 
not well to load it into cars only to unload it again a 
few miles away when it could be loaded direct for 
shipment to the Lakes during the summer season and 
thus save one handling. Note that this is the precise 
reason which makes the coal mines shut down rather 
than store coal. 

As for the gold mines would anyone say that they 
function well with the present low price of that com- 
modity? As has been remarked before editorially, the 
trouble with the coal fields is statistics. We know the 
defects of the coal industry while those of other fields 
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than ours are less generously known and _ published. 
But it will be said that the coal which the public 


_ wants is not produced. That is due to lack of trans- 


portation, and here there is no desire to enter into 
controversy with the railroads. It may be conceded 
that they may be, and even are, able to haul all the 
coal the consumer wants if the demand is distributed. 
Unfortunately the load is not so spread over the whole 
year. Dilatoriness on the part of consumers, strikes of 
mine workers and of.switchmen have disturbed con- 
ditions, and a large tonnage is required to make up 
fer these dislocations. 

The same kind of irregularity in demand and discon- 
tinuance of operation from strikes occurs in the 
immaculate copper industry, but its demands for trans- 
portation are light.compared with those of coal, and 
so the railroad service is able to meet any of the unequal 
demands of the copper producers. But, as between coal 
and copper mines, that does not put the burden of: 
inadequacy on the coal mines. The onus for meeting 
demand when it occurs is on the railroads. They must 
meet the peaks of coal mining as readily as they sur- 
mount the high spots in copper production or the 
attempt to put the blame on the coal, industry and save 
the copper industry will not be successful. 

In fact one of the first duties of the engineer who 
seeks to get at basal facts is not to berate the coal 
shipper, who is almost always there with the goods, but - 
to help the carrier that cannot transport them. The 
railroad inadequacy is the greatest of our problems. If 
it had not been for the inability of the railroads to 
meet peaks of transportation demand, there would not be 
such an excess of coal mines, so many fly-by-night com- 
panies, such an excess of mine labor and such outrageous 
prices demanded by certain individual operators. The 
work of mining would be performed with less men, need- 
ing less pay, having less irregular habits and less dis- 
posed to strike, The principle of “largest matters first” 
should make us seek to tackle the railroad question when 
entering on the coal problem. 

We have had a dose of socialism in the too rigid 
control of railroads. Mr. Hoover would give us a draft 
of the same medicine to cure the coal conditions thereby 
resulting. Next we will have to have another dose of 


socialism to cure the situation brought on by socialistic , 


control of coal. Indeed we may recur to a Byzantine 
regulation of all industries and industrial workers. 

Let us purge ourselves of the follies of excessive rail- 
road control and many other false steps will then be 
avoided. With due respect to Mr. Hoover’s judgment 
it may be said that every rightly-conducted industry has 
a little excess of equipment, every piece of steel should. 
have a factor of safety, every man should have a certain 
degree of reserve strength. We cannot go on with 
equanimity having everything fitted as scientifically as 
“the one-horse shay.” Socialism has tried to fix the 
earnings of the railroads by that parlous rule. It has 
sought to keep the railroads efficient by regulation of 
traffic instead of giving that factor of safety which will 
permit of the unforeseen. The transportation system 
of the United States demands a peakless load. It cannot 
be conceived. We must slow down industry as a whole 
to take care of the peaks or build up the railroad 
business so that it can sustain them, or we may do both 
concurrently, but we can never arrive, especially if 
labor continues its unrest, at a waveless existence with- 
out troughs of low production and crests of feverish 
activity. 


Railway Men Get $23,000,000 
Back Pay 


The Pennsylvania Railroad began 
on Aug. 28 distributing to employees 
the bulk of the back pay ordered in 
the decision of the U. S. Railway 
Labor Board of July 26. Approxi- 
mately $23,000,000 will be distrib- 
uted to the 275,000 to 280,000 
workers, 





Excess of U. S. Exports Shows 
Slight Gain 

Exports from the United States 
during July, according to Brad- 
street’s, increased 3.6 per cent over 
June, while imports fell off 2.9 per 
cent, making the excess of exports 
$117,000,000, which next to that of 
June is smallest since late in 1914. 





Commerce Commission Suspends 
Railway Currency Rule 

Pending investigation the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on 
Aug. 31 suspended rules of certain 
Southwestern railroads requiring 
payment of freight charges in Amer- 
ican currency on through shipments 
to Canada. Some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the right of the car- 
riers to impose such a rule on traffic 
moving in Canadian territory and 
the commission postponed the ef- 
fective date of the regulations from 
Aug. 31 until Dec. 29. Application 
of the requirement to traffic between 
points in the United States was not 
affected by the suspension. 





Head of Trade Cornmission 
Is to Retire 
W. B. Colver, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has noti- 
fied President Wilson that he does 
not wish his name considered for 
reappointment to the commission at 
the expiration of his term on Sept. 
25. In his letter to the President, 
Mr. Colver said he desired to en- 
gage in private business. 





President to Name New Shipping 
Board Soon 


That President Wilson will soon 
name the members of the new Ship- 
ping Board created by the Merchant 
Marine Act is the belief in official 
circles. It is thought that the new 
board will consist of a business man, 
a banker, a shipbuilder, a lawyer, 
a railroad man, a. ship operator and 
a naval officer. Requirement that 
the appointments be geographically 
distributed is thought to be delaying 
the naming of the board. Two of 
the seven commissioners come from 
the Atlantic Coast, two from: the 
Pacific Coast, one from a Gulf state, 
one from the interior, and one from 


the Great Lakes section. The act 
also requires that not more than 
four members of the board shall be 
of the same political party. 





Industrial Board Moves Office to 
New York 


In order to be nearer the heart of 
the manufacturing center the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
composed of twenty-nine national 
organizations of manufacturers and 
representing industries employing a 
total of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 work- 
ers, has moved its headquarters 
from Boston to New York City. 
General offices have been opened at 
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10 East Thirty-ninth Street and the 
board has taken along the greater 
part of its research staff, said to be 
one of the largest for this work in 
the country. 


Nearly 5,000 Ships Pass Through 

Panama Canal in Six Years 

The Panama Canal completed six 
years of operation at the close of 
business on Aug. 14, 1920, having 
been opened to commerce on Aug. 
15, 1914. During the six years the 
total number of commercial ships 
making the transit was 10,573. 
Their aggregate net tonnage, accord- 
ing to the rules of measurement of 
the Panama Canal, was 34,540,266. 
The cargo they carried totaled 
40,313,629 tons of 2,240 pounds. 
This traffic was made up of 4,934 
ships, of 16,145,434 net tons, carry- 
ing 16,576,778 tons of cargo from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 5,639 
ships of 18,394,832 net tons, with 
23,736,851 tons of cargo from Pacific 
to Atlantic. 
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Lackawanna Coal Plan Denied 

Reports are current that the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co. is working on a plan for 
the disposition of its coal properties 
in Lackawanna and Luzerne counties, 
Pennsylvania. Details of the pro- 
gram have not yet been made pub- 
lic, and the report from Philadelphia 
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Sept. 1 that a plan was drawing 
to a focus which involved organiz- 
ing a segregated coal company with 
a capital of $42,277,000 was denied 
by W. S. Jenney, vice-president and 
general counsel of the road. Mr. 
Jenney would not discuss the plans 
of the company in regard to the coal 
companies, but it is. expected in well- 
informed circles that an announce- 
ment will be made by the end of 
the month. 


i... P. R. R. Fights Bribery in 
Freight-Car Allotment 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is wag- 
ing a campaign to break up a prac- 
tice of some shippers paying bribes 
to railroad employees to obtain more 
than their pro rata allotment of 
freight cars. In some instances, the 
company states, the suggestion of 
offering inducements originated with 
the shipper, while in others the em- 
ployees solicited the bribes. In 
all instances where guilt has been 
proved employees have been dis- 
charged. 


Swagar Sherley Resigns from 
Railroad Administration 

Swagar Sherley, of Louisville, Ky., 
director of finance of the railroad 
Administration, resigned Sept. 1. 
Secretary Payne announces Mr. 
Sherley, it is understood, will return 
to the practice of law. D. C. Por- 
teous, assistant director of finance, 
has been designated acting director. 





France Seeks New Methods of 


Fuel Conservation 

As the provisions of the Spa con- 
ference agreement assure to France 
from all sources slightly less than 
80 per cent of her needs in coal 
French authorities are seeking new 
ideas for conserving coal and other 
fuel. 


N. Y. Central Accelerates Freight- 
Car Service 

Initial figures on the special effort 
of the railroads to speed freight cars 
to an average of at least thirty 
miles a day, announced Aug. 31 by 
the New York Central Lines, show a 
substantial gain, both for 1920 over 
1919 and for July over June this 
year. Eight railroads of the New 
York Central system show for July, 
1920, an average daily movement 
per car of 26.8 miles, as against 25.9 
miles the preceding month; an av- 
erage of 25.7 miles for July, 1919, 
and 25.8 miles for July, 1918. In 
1919 the average daily mileage of 
freight cars was, for all roads, 23.1 
and the total ton mileage in round 
figures 395 billions. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel James P. Barney 


Director of Purchases, Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army 


the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel James P. Bar- 

ney, who recently was assigned to that work by 
the Quartermaster-General. While Colonel Barney’s 
entire career has been a military one, he has had long 
experience in the procurement of supplies for the 
army. After his return from France, a little more 
than a year ago, until his appointment as director of 
purchases for the Quartermaster Corps he was in 
charge of such confiscation of coal as had been made 
by the army. Colonel Barney, as he puts it, had the 
good fortune to participate in a large number of 
important engagements in the World War. He has 
received a long list of decorations, which include 


Cite" purchases for the army now are made unders 


- the Third Regiment of Engineers of Virginia. 


several from the French and English governments. 

Colonel Barney began his military experience with 
the Virginia National Guard. He was adjutant of 
As a 
young.man he entered the regular army and had 
risen to the rank of major when ordered to France. 
He was promoted to a lieutenant-coloneley soon after 
his arrival overseas and was assigned to the Sixth 
British Army. After having distinguished himself with 
the British he was made assistant chief of staff of the 
Fourth Division. Later he was assistant chief of. staff 
of the Ninety-second Division and of the Highty- 
second Division. Late in 1918 he became assistant 
chief of staff of the Third Army. 
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LAKE BANCROFT AT ISHPEMING, MICH., CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. OFFICES AND SHAFT MINES 
The shaft houses are shown as they appeared before they were rebuilt in concrete. 


Engineers Visit Copper and lron Ranges 


Mining Men Note Backfilling System, New Method of Tempering Bits 
to Reduce Breakage, Pump with Almost a Half-Mile Lift, Shaft and 
Bath Houses, All Suggesting Applications for Coal-Mine Operation 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


EAVING New York about thirty-five strong the 
party of members of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers on its way to 

the annual field excursion continually increased in num- 
bers by additions from every section of the country 
till between 600 and 700 were in the party. There were 
about a hundred on the “Tionesta” when it left Buffalo 
on Aug. 20 and about 150 when on Aug. 23 it arrived 
at Houghton about three hours late, having been de- 
layed by rough weather and a contrary wind that made 
the outflow from Lakes Superior and Huron through 
the St. Marys, the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers respec- 
tively larger than usual and the current ‘proportionately 
more rapid. , 

When at length the vessel did steam into Houghton 
past the empty coal docks it was met by a din of whistles 
louder than Houghton has heard since Armistice Day. 
It was too late for the arrivals by boat to make a trip 
that afternoon and early enough to partially spoil the 









Pump at 
Athens Mine 


This pump, which 
is operated elec- 
trically, raises 
water at one lift 
2,500 ft. and has 
a capacity of 500 
gal. per min. 


trip of those who, coming by train, had arrived early. 
However, there was time for a dance at the Onigaming 
Yacht Club, and never had the floor of that country 
house been more densely thronged by dancers and by- 
standers. 

In the iron and copper country, engineers, whether 
engaged in coal mining or in the production of other 
forms of mineral than coal, will find many suggestions 
of value, therefore from the time when the institute 
landed at Houghton, Mich., till Hibbing had been visited 
and the party was en route to Duluth points of simi- 
larity and variation from methods in use at the mines 
of the visitors were constantly making themselves 
manifest. 

Before leaving the boat a choice of nine several trips 
had been offered to the visitors. One was a geological 
trip and another a visit to the Champion mine; other 
visits were to the Calumet and Hecla mine, the Mohawk 
operation, the Michigan and Quincy smelters, the Quincy 
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HOIST HOUSE, NO. 2 SHAFT, QUINCY MINING CO. 


This building, at Hancock, Mich., is 76 x 95 ft. and constructed 

entirely of reinforced concrete. The walls are brick-veneer, and 

the concrete roof is covered with green tile. All windows are 

glazed with horizontal ribbed glass and are mechanically operated 
for ventilating purposes. 


surface plant and that of the Calumet and Hecla mine, 
the Calumet and Hecla mills and reclamation plant and 
a general tour of the copper country. 


MINE IN WHICH ALL SPACES ARE BACKFILLED 


Your correspondent took the trip to the Champion 
mine, a plant at which the “poor rock” (that which does 
not contain a sufficient proportion of copper) is re- 
jected and backfilled. At this time when backfilling for 





REINFORCED CONCRETE SHAFT HOUSE “A” OF 
CLEVELAND CLIFFS IRON CoO., 
ISHPEMING, MICH. 


This replaces one of the shaft houses shown in the head- 
piece of this article. The other building has been re- 
placed by a structure of the same character, 
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anthracite mines is so much agitated it is interesting to 
note what is being done in this direction in the copper 
country. The levels are driven narrow and compara- 
tively low and are then widened and made high, the 
copper-bearing rock being loaded out and the poor rock 
filled in on either side much in the manner of a head- 
ing with gobs on both sides, though the gob in this case 
is the “poor rock” from the lode itself. As the lode 
pitches at an angle of 72 deg., however, the gobs on the 
sides do not reach to the roof, for as to roof there is 
none except that temporarily afforded by that ore which 
has so far not been removed. 


Goop MATERIAL DROPPED DowN ROCK CHUTES 


The gobs are built by skilled ‘‘wallers,” Italians for 
the most part. They do excellent work. The walls 
they build are 4 ft. through and bound together either 
with long through stones or wood ties. When the 
walls are built to about a clearance of 6 ft. logs are 
laid across them as a roof for the roadway of the 
level. 

At about 50 ft. centers chute holes in the rock walls 
are left for passage of the ore. However, since the 
rock wall, unless tied, lacks stability, on either side is 
set a wood tie-piece to hold the wall together. The 
chutes are made of rock because wood rapidly cuts out 
when rocks are dropped down on it through the chute, 
or ‘‘mill hole” as it is commonly termed. 

We have now reached the level of the top of the wall. 
Rock is taken down from the extension of the lode 
upward. “Poor rock’’—that is, rock not worth saving— 
is dumped on top of the logs and also over and back 
of the wall till the whole 28 ft. between hanging and 
foot wall is leveled up except at the chutes or mill holes. 
These are carried back on a steep grade. 

Stone is built up around the bottom of the chute, 
first in rectangular form, gradually turning later to a 
rough circle 3 ft. in diameter. Down this the good 
rock is dropped. At present it is the endeavor to select 
such rock as will give 35 lb. of copper to the ton. All 
that will not assist in maintaining that average, which 
is 1.75 per cent, is discarded and used for backfilling. 
Careful sampling shows how nearly that desideratum 
is sustained. 4 

Among the operations of the Lake Superior coppe 
region the Champion mine is peculiar in that all the 
lode is shot down. None is rejected in place even if 
it appear poor. After the material is shot down the 
broken rock is inspected and the best of it loaded out, 
the rest being used for backfilling. In this manner 
lifts are taken and backfilling performed until the con- 
tinuous excavation reaches within about 25 ft. of the 
level above. 


EVENTUALLY REMOVE PILLAR BETWEEN .LEVELS 


It will be understood that there are no pillars left 
at any time. The opening is roughly 28 ft. wide, which 
is the width of the lode, and some thousands of feet 
long. The slab of ore-bearing rock between the long 
chamber described and the level above is known as the 
“pillar,” though it is really the roof of the chamber. 
The side walls, of course, are the hanging and the foot 
walls, which on a slope of 72 deg. are somewhat loosely 
thus described, so nearly do they approach the vertical. 

The management of the Champion mine expects to 
extract the ore which has been left between the long 
chamber described and the level above, and it has done 
so in many cases, but it is not done until the level 
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above is ready for abandonment. Meanwhile the long 
chamber stands open, unprotected by timber unless un- 
usual weight appears. In such a case props are placed 
on the top of the broken rock. 

The endeavor is to have the backfilling up so high 
that the short props may be used to afford the neces- 
sary support. 
shet down. The props then fall with the rock and are 
subject to little injury. Only a little while ago it was 
the custom to bring the tailings from the concentrator, 
drop them down a deep shaft (“raise”) to the long 
chamber J] have described, which metal men term a 
“stope.” 

These tailings resembled wet sand and contained 
about 8 lb. of copper to the ton—0.4 per cent. They 
were allowed to fill the shaft completely. At times, when 
the miners were not working, a quantity of the tailings 
was drepped into a box, compressed air was turned on 
and the box evacuated. The sand was driven all over 
‘the store and the floor of the fill was thus raised to 
any desired level. 


SAND MuSsT BE COARSE AND MOVED AT Low CosT 


A ruling of the Railroad Administration that the sub- 
sidiary railroad of the Copper Range Corporation must 
raise the rate on the tailings four or five times what it 
had been before put the method out of business, how- 
ever, as it made that form of backfilling unusually ex- 
pensive. Furthermore, just at that time re-treatment 
of the tailings was commenced. The sand was ground 
finer and more copper was procured from it. As a 
result of the regrinding what might formerly have 
been described as wet sand became wet slime, almost 
wet mud, and ill-adapted to the pneumatic method of 
distribution. The better plan was to make a more dis- 
criminating selection of ore and fill up the stopes with 
“peer rock” of somewhat better character than that 
used before. | 

The backfilling now provided is not a sand or ash 
filling such as has been proposed, and adopted, in parts 
of anthracite collieries. It proceeds on the principle 
that enough rock can be obtained to fill the stopes com- 
pletely. Rock when blown down fills more space than rock 


in situ, and, as William Griffith and Eli T. Connor have - 


shown, it is only necessary to blow down a little roof 
rock to completely fill the space of the excavated coal. 
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Briar Hill 
Shatt 


Penn Iron Mining 
Co.’s mine at Vul- 
can, Mich. Note 
the temporary 
stocking trestles 
and the upright 
open headframe, 
so different from 
some others seen 
on the same trip. 


Thick and clean seams could not be worked on this 
plan. Thin and very dirty seams might be. Perhaps 
the Champion mine offers a suggestion for anthracite 
operating concerns. There is no hauling of sand, no 
system of shafting to the surface, no disposing of vol- 
umes of water and no wear and tear.of flushing pipes. 
The refuse of the measures supports the measures. 
The rejects of today fill the voids of yesterday. 


No GUESSES ALLOWED IN TEMPERING STEEL 


Another interesting feature at the Champion mine 
was the handling and treatment of rock-drill steel. Per- 
cussive rock drills. are not found in large quantities 
about the coal mines, though they are bound to come 
into rapidly increasing use. However, regardless of 
the fact that the percussive. drill is not so generally 
operated in coal as in metal mines the work at the 
Champion mine is of value as suggesting a new way 
of dealing with all forms of tool steel around the mines, 
whether for percussive tools or revolving drills, whether 
for hand or machine use. Manufacturing industries 
long ago found the value of such investigations into the 
tempering of steel, its preheating for forge work and 
its annealing. 

-The Copper Range Corporation found it hard to 
procure competent blacksmiths. Moreover it believed 
that better pyrometric tests could be devised for treat- 
ing steel than could be furnished by the eye of the 
blacksmith, no matter how skillful. Accordingly it pro- 
vided an oil-heated furnace in place of the former coke 
furnace, and in this drills after being sharpened are 


heated for tempering. 


This furnace is kept at a temperature of 1,450 to 
1,500 deg. Fahr., the heat being indicated by a Taylor 
signalling pyrometer. If the temperature is too great 
a red light manifests that fact; if it is too low a green 
light appears. The attendant can then correct the con- 
dition which makes for an improper temper. In fact 
the pyrometer is-ranged to work lights in the office and 
to signal to the officials whether the right tempering 
heat is being maintained. 

The drills are quenched in water at a temperature 
between 80 and 100 deg. Fahr. Chloride baths at a 
temperature regulated by a pyrometer were tried as 
media for tempering. The bits were quenched in tem- 
pering oil, in a 10 per cent solution of salt and in water 
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without any admixture of salt or other solvent, and 
the experiments seemed to prove that nothing was to 
be gained by an additional treatment after the harden- 
ing process. 

In order to automatically arrange that the tempera- 
ture of the bit would be approximately that of the fur- 
nace into which it was placed the drills were held on 
a conveyor which moved the bit through the furnace 
while the rest of the drill remained, of course, on the 
outside. This conveyor moved slowly and intermittently 
and by the time the drill points were at the right tem- 
perature the drills were in place for removal. 

They ‘had received the right intensity of heat and 
the correct time exposure, and they should be at the 
right temperature. That this was or was not the case 
was told by a test of the drill made by causing the bit 
to approach a hanging horseshoe magnet. The correct 
tempering temperature is one at which steel completely 
loses its magnetic qualities. If the magnet is attracted 
toward the bit, the latter is not hot enough and needs 
to pass more slowly through the furnace. 


DURATION OF PREHEATING CLOSELY REGULATED 


As a result of these precautions the blacksmith is 
assured that the temperature to which the steel has 
been exposed is right, for this much the pyrometer 
clearly evidences. Therefore if the magnet is attracted 
the time must be the element at fault. The conveyor 
delivers a drill every thirty-five seconds, but if the 


speed is too great it can quite easily be regulated. Those © 


who desire further information regarding this subject 
should tead the excellent paper presented at the Hough- 
ton session of this institute on “Handling and Treat- 
ment of Rock-Drill Steel at Copper Range Mines,” by 
H. T. Mercer and A. C. Paulson, chief engineer of the 
Copper Range Corporation, and assistant master me- 
chanic of the Champion Copper Co., respectively, both 
of Painesdale, Mich. 


SHOULD ANNEAL BIT AND TEST PYROMETER 


The reader will wonder why the heating of the drill 
bits for sharpening was not regulated with equal care. 
They are still heated in a furnace fired with coke, 
although one using oil with pyrometer control will be 
installed in the near future. The bits are heated to 
about 1,900 deg: Fahr., the degree of heat being judged 
by the color. 

There are matters which the Mercer-Paulson paper 
leaves unsolved. 
to the advantage of a double heating process, one for 
the annealing of strains in forging to which some break- 
age may be due and one for the tempering of the steel. 
Not only ought the steel to be hardened, but in all 
probability strains set up in the sharpening process 
should be removed. 

The Copper Range Corporation, if the absence of 
statement is to be relied upon, does not check its 
pyrometer with frequency by the use of a standard 
couple. If this surmise is correct it is fair to assume 
that the regulation of temperature is not as perfect as 
might be wished. ; 

Furthermore, the heat of the presharpening furnace 
might well be tested, as the temperature given is one 
that might cause superficial decarburization. The facts 
given in the paper would have more value to the public 


and the company if the analysis of steel used in the. 


experiments had been determined. 
If there were room something might be said about 
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the big bathhouse and the signalling system, both of 
which have a story of interest to mining men, the latter 
especially suited for engineers who are located in a 
section of the country where shafts serve several levels. 
R. H. Bacon, former assistant electrical engineer of 
the Copper Range Corporation and now with the Elec- 
trical World, has described this signalling system at 
length with some others in use at other copper mines 
on pages 361-364 in the issue of Aug. 21 of the Hngi- 
neering and Mining Journal. 


QUINCY MINE. HAS BIGGEST OF ALL HOISTS 


Some of the members of the institute instead of going 
to Painesdale or elsewhere visited the Quincy Mining 
Co.’s plant. The hoist now being installed at that mine 
is a triple expansion Nordberg steam machine. It is 
said to be capable of hoisting in one stage from a depth 
of approximately 13,000 ft. The size of the drum— 
30 x 30 ft.—gives a rough index of the immensity of 
this unequaled hoisting unit, which so far has been 
turned over but once. It still lacks much of complete 
installation. It is- housed in a fine hoist building, an 
illustration of which can be found in this article. 

At noon the visitors after a rapid drive northward 
along the outcrop of the copper lode assembled at Eagle 
Harbor, near the tip of the Keweenaw peninsula, and 
there partook of sundry viands, principal among which 
were some of the celebrated Cornish patties so much 
favored by the “Cousin Jacks” of the Lake Superior 
mining regions. Herbert C. Hoover, the president of 
the institute, made an address on the work of engineers 
in France. Following this a Cornish wrestling match 
of barefooted men created much interest. The Cornish- 
man wrestles clad in a strong shirt of sacking which 
hangs loosely over the upper part of his body. It 
serves him no useful purpose but is eagerly seized by 
his opponent as a hand grip wherewith to encompass 
his downfall or to squeeze the wind out of his body. 

The party returned to Houghton through some thirty 
miles of interesting country. A technical session was 
held at the Michigan College of Mines, and this again 
was followed by a dance. Time was short, however, so 
the latter event was far less well attended than was the 
dance at the Onigaming Yacht Club the night before. 





HOOVER REVEALS THE REAL BOLSHEVISM 


At this meeting also Mr. Hoover spoke, this time 
on Bolshevism, showing how the Bolshevists by estab- 
lishing differential wages, by recognizing ownership of 
agricultural land and by forcing men to labor long 
hours under penalty of death and without option to 
strike, had violated some of their choicest labor creeds. 
He declared that about 800,000 men in Russia supported - 
Bolshevism with almost religious fanaticism, but the 
rest were indifferent or hostile, and he added that the 
workmen got twenty-five votes, the farmer one vote and 
the rest no votes at all. The Bolshevist commissars 
themselves declare that only 19 per cent of the railroad 
cars are fit for use. As a result starvation is close 
at hand. J 

At 11 p.m. the visitors bade good-by to the copper 
country, some leaving for Marquette and Ishpeming in 
the Marquette iron country and some for Vulcan, Nor- 
way and Iron Mountain on the Menominee Range. 

Your correspondent went to Marquette and Ish- 
peming, arriving early in the morning. The first visit 
was to the Pioneer Furnace and Chemical Plant. The 
charcoal used for this furnace is made here and from 
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it is derived alcohol, methyl acetone, acetate of lime, 


acetic acid, formaldehyde, 
pitch, sodium acetate, sulphuric acid, iron liquor, 
methyl acetate, special solvents, hexamethylenamine 
and pure creosote. After this the party automobiled 
through Presque Isle past the large reinforced-concrete 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming R.R. dock, and then on 
to the Cliff mines of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. at 
Ishpeming. 


flotation oils, insulating 


MERITS OF SHAFT HOUSES AND HEADFRAMES 


At the Cliff plant are located two shaft houses which 
have long been landmarks in that district. Because of 
the severity of the climate it has been regarded by 
some as advisable in this region to house shaft head- 
frames or to make headframe and shaft house a com- 
mon structure. A similar disposition has been noted 
in Europe. Even the oil derricks in Russia are closed 
in by nailing plank between the outer posts. The 
custom is general also in building the heapsteads at 
mining plants in England. In most cases in America 
this plan has not been followed. It tends to prevent 
the access of air to the shaft. It adds to the expense 
of installation. The building is apt to be in the way. 
In case of an explosion the certainty that it would be 
demolished would be a factor which could not be over- 
looked. A headframe might and probably would escape, 
but a shaft house would resist the expulsion of air and 
its destruction would be inevitable. The claim is made, 
however, that the reinforced-concrete shaft house is 
constructed at less cost than would be a solid steel 
headframe of equal strength and capacity. 

Even in the Marquette range doubt exists as to the 
value of a shaft house. The headframe is often left 
bare and alongside of it is erected the bin or storage 
pocket for dumped ore. An excellent description of the 
Cliff shaft houses is contained in an article presented 
to the institute at Houghton at the techinal session 
referred to. They are of precisely the same design; 33 
ft. square inside with solid vertical walls for 31 ft. 
which taper till they are 21 ft. square at the eaves at a 
height of 88 ft. 9 in. above the ground level. Above 
this is a pyramidal roof, making the total height 96 
ft. 9 in. above the footings. Except where additional 
sheds have been built outside there are fourteen win- 
dows on each side and there are three doors. The three 
floors above the ground are reached by ladderways. 

The shaft house was built while the shaft was in 
operation, and arrangements had to be made so as not 
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Wash House 


This building, lo- 
cated at the Ne- 
gaunee mine, is 
one replica of the 
standard type of 
building adopted 
by Cleveland- 
Cliffs Co. 





to interfere unduly with the construction work of the 
shaft house that was being replaced. The beams for the 
floors were designed for a safe load of 200 Ib. per square 
foot and the floors themselves are made of 3-in. plank. 

Work on the new shaft houses was started on July 
21, 1919, both. houses being built at the same time. 
The A shaft house was completed on Dec. 6, and 
required 725 cu.yd. of concrete; the B shaft house was 
completed on Dec. 11 and required 1,014 cu.yd. of 
concrete. The work of tearing down the inside forms 
at both shaft houses was commenced soon after. A 
total of 132 working days was required for the work; 
55 working days were expended in pouring concrete 
and 77 working days in building forms and reinforcing. 
The maximum amount of concrete poured in any day 
was 52 cubic yards. 


How CoLD-WEATHER DIFFICULTIES WERE MET 


The shaft houses were built and poured in sections, 
varying from 6 ft. to 16 ft. in height. While the forms 
at one shaft were being filled those at the other were 
being extended. On the entire job, hoisting in the 
shafts was interfered with only once; that was for 
four hours on Saturday night when it was necessary 
to stop the skip while the beams in the A shaft were 
being poured. 

At first the pouring of concrete was done on both the 
day and the night shifts, in order to reduce to a min- 
imum the number of lines in the walls. When cold 


weather set in, the height of the pour was reduced 





SHAFT “A” AS IT APPEARED IN 1911 


Note that the building is covered with steel plates nailed 
wooden structure. In front may be seen a five-fingered chute gate. 
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to such an amount as could be successfully completed 
on the day shift; also, each mixer was provided with 
a Hauck kerosene blower, which delivered a hot flame 
into the aggregate as it was being mixed, so that the 
concrete was delivered into the forms at a temperature 
of about 80 deg. F. 
existed throughout the last three weeks of the work 
necessitated further precautions against freezing. 
Steam radiators were installed on the inside near the 
top of each shaft house; the outside forms were packed 
with straw between studdles; and a second line of 
boards was put on. In addition to this, tarpaulins were 
hung on the outside. When the thermometer was at 
zero the concrete twenty-four hours after pouring was 
warm to the touch. 

The crew employed consisted of fifteen carpenters, 
including one boss carpenter; nine, reinforcing men, 
divided into three gangs of three men each, and two 
puffer men; twenty-four other men were used but only 
when pouring was being done. A blacksmith and helper 
were used part of the time for cutting and bending 
bars. The job was carried to completion without a 
serious accident, only a few minor cuts and bruises 
being sustained. 


GRASS AND GARDENS AS IN A PRIVATE ESTATE 


The Cliff shaft houses are in the town of Ishpeming, 
and the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. wanted them to be 
objects not only of utility but of beauty. To this 
end they subjected the plans made by their engineers to 
an architect who transformed them from their original 
likeness of a truncated tetragonal prism superposed on 
a cube into the comely shapes they now bear. The 
garden features are characteristic of the plants of the 
company. No such greensward and flowering plants 
appear around the mines in the Mesabi iron region or 
in the Lake Superior copper region and there are 
few, if any, coal mines with such carefully-kept environ- 
ment. : 

Some disorder there must be where ore has to be 
stocked, but there are coal mines where there is no 
stocking and where some semblance of the beauty of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs yards might be imitated if interest 
in the matter were shown. At first the men employed 
used no care to keep the yards free from paper and 
discarded comestibles, but the diligence of the com- 
pany finally resulted in converting the men to a sense 
of order. Even the timber yards now are orderly and, 
of the ore piles and rock dumps it can at least be said 
that they are laid out in an orderly way, while the 
trestles are erected with uniformity and neatness. The 
grass and flowers grow neatly round even the wash- 
houses, or “dry houses” as the iron men prefer to 
term them. Everything is neat and permanent in 
appearance and that fact seems to be duly appreciated 
by the men employed. 


GREATEST SINGLE STAGE LIFT IN THE WORLD 


After inspecting the Cliff shaft house the party 
motored to the Wawonowin Golf Club House, where 


a buffet lunch’ was served. Some went golfing in the: 


afternoon but more visited Athens and Negaunee 
mines, both Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. properties. The 
Athens shaft, which is vertical, was sunk between 1913 
and 1917 and its depth is 2,489 ft. It is of concrete 
construction throughout. The first 1,100 ft. is circular 
and 17 ft. in diameter and the rest 10 ft. 10 in. by 14 
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ft. 10 in. It was found desirable to change the shape 
and so expedite the work. As has been American 
experience a rectangular shaft is found saving of labor 
and economical of space and to be recommended where 
no great pressures have to be withstood. 

A trip to the pumphouse in the lowest level of the. 
mine was made in a cage deftly lined inside with 
brattice cloth so as to protect the clothes of the visitors. 
Having descended the 2,400 ft. the institute members 
left the cage and crawled through a manhole to see the 
pumproom. The manhole was constructed so that it 
could be closed with a cover like that used for a similar 
purpose in a boiler. It is intended to resist the pres- 
sure of a:head of water of over 100 ft. The water 
enters the pumproom through a pipe and can be shut 
off with a valve. With the manhole cover in place 
and the valve closed the water can rise in the mine 
shaft till it reaches the next level 100 ft. above and 
no water will enter the pumproom. Should the pumps 
fail of their office it will be possible to close the 
approaches to the pumproom and repair the pumps 
unless the delay in making repairs is so long that water 
invades the level above. To provide for that eventuality, 
a “raise” or blind shaft reaching from the pumproom 
to the next level furnishes a way of escape. 

The water is raised 2,400 ft. in a single lift by two 
Prescott horizontal duplex plunger pumps. They each 
have a capacity of 500 gal. per min. and are driven 
by 400-hp. three-phase 60-cycle motors. It is the deep- 
est direct-lift pumping installation in the world. The 
pumps at present operate only about three hours in 
every day as the most prolific source of water is the 
shaft and that is sealed off satisfactorily. The Athens 
mine will be mined from the bottom up’ instead of 
from the top down. The more remote ore will be 
removed first. When the shaft was being driven no 
drifting was being done. It is expected that a material 
saving in timber will result from a reversal of the 
usual method of operation. The shaft does not go: down 
in the ore but in. the footwall of the deposit. 

At Negaunee a visit also was made to a bath or 
“dry” house. After leaving the mine the miners take 
showers and hang their clothes in long lines on A- 
shaped racks. Within these racks are radiators which 
speedily dry out the clothes. The men keep their home 
apparel in lockers which are placed against the walls 
of the dry house. 


Wholesalers Protest Withdrawal of 
Ships From Coal Trade 


ITHDRAWAL by the Shipping Board of all 

vessels from coal traffic has caused so much diffi- 
culty to the coal trade that the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, though its secretary, Charles 
S. Allen, has arranged a meeting of those interested 
in the subject, with a view to perfecting plans to make 
proper representations that will result in rescinding the 
order. 

This situation is aggravated by the action of another 
branch of the Government proposing to lay additional 
penalties for delay to coal at tidewater, so that while 
one department refuses to supply the means for moving 
coal another places a penalty for delay. 

Discussion of the subject, Mr. Allen announced, 
would take place at the Whitehall Club, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, Friday, Sept. 3, at 3 p.m. 
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After Quarter Century Simple Chain Haul 
Is Still Doing Efficient Work 


At the Maltby Colliery the Work of Decaging Loads, Caging 
Empties and Transferring Both Over One Thousand Feet Is Per- 
formed by Three Men and a Chain Haul — No Device Has 
Been Found That Could Supplant the Chain Haul with Profit 


By D. C. ASHMEAD, 


Wilkes-Barre, 


ECAUSE a system of mining or haulage is highly 
modern it does not necessarily follow that it is 
also highly efficient. Certain conditions may exist 
under which it may be as advantageous to use old 
apparatus as to employ any known modern type. In 











Loads Approach the Chain 
Haul 


The counterbalanced tension car- 
riage of this tail sheave can be 
plainly seen. Before reaching this 
sheave the chain passes over guide 
pulleys raising it high enough to 
disengage it from the forks on the 
cars. 


such an instance it would be the height of folly to dis- 
card the old equipment to substitute new. 

Semetimes it is advisable to scrap a piece of ancient 
-but perfectly good equipment and install a new and 
more modern device, even though no saving whatsoever 
is made in unit cost.. Such a procedure would be 
justified by either an increase in output or by greater 
reliability. If some such advantage cannot be gained, 
however, the displacement of the old equipment merely 
on account of its age is bad engineering. 


Pa; 


At the Maltby Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
a condition similar to that outlined in the first para- 
graph exists. At this colliery a chain haulage system 
transfers the mine cars from a shaft to the breaker 
through a distance of about 1,000 ft. The cars are 


Car on Its Way to Breaker 


The chain has just been placed in 
the grip on the car. In the back- 
ground may be seen empties which, 
having been released from the 
chain, are proceeding on their way 
to the shaft. 






raised from the mine to the surface on cages and after 
discharge therefrom run slightly downgrade to a kick- 
back a distance of 70 ft. from the shaft. From the 
kickback they proceed by gravity 180 ft. to the chain 
haulage system. 


OVER-CHAIN HAULAGE TRANSFERS COAL CARS 


This haulage is of the over-chain type and when the 
cars come to the haul a man lifts the chain into a hook 
on the top of the mine car. When attached to the chain 
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Tramway at 
Maltby 
Colliery 

A fork on each 
car engages a link 


on the chain, the 
link being dropped 


edgewise into 
place. At either 
end. of the haul 
the link is lifted 
out of this fork 
as the chain rises 
to the bull wheel, 
tail sheave or 
guide pulley. 


by this means the cars are drawn to the opposite end 
of the haulage road, where the chain is automatically 
disengaged from the hook by simply lifting it a sufficient 
height so that it will not engage with the hook. From 
the end of the chain haul the cars gravitate to the 
foot of the car haul, which lifts them into the breaker. 

When the cars have been emptied and returned they 
are attached to the chain haul by hand and drawn back 
to the shaft end of the system. As the cars approach 
the shaft they are taken up a slight grade. Here, again, 
the chain is raised to a sufficient height to release its 
engagment with the hook. By the time this occurs the 
cars are at a sufficient height above the shaft so that 
they move by gravity to the point from which they may 
be loaded upon the cage. 


HAUL HAS A CAPACITY OF 800 CARS A DAY 


This chain haul is given by a vertical steam engine 
and the man who engages the chain from the hook on the 
loaded cars also acts as engine driver. The capacity of 
this haul is 800 cars per eight-hour day. These cars 
hold 79 cu.ft. each. 

The chain itself is made of 8-in. iron with links 4 in. 
long and 24 in. wide. The manufacturer is required to 
furnish the coal company a test bar from each 500 ft. 
of chain. These bars must be selected at random. The 
material used in making the chain is Norway iron and 
must have a minimum tensile strength of 48,000 lb. per 
square inch and a maximum strength of 52,000 lb., while 
the elongation of an 8-in. test piece must be jong than 
30 per cent. The elastic limit must be 50 per cent of the 
breaking strength. The chain is hand-welded. 

In actual use only two men are required to operate 
this haulage system, one upon either end. Because of 
the manner in which the cars are delivered to the shaft, 
however, a third man is required at this point to 
properly place them upon the cages. 


CouRT HOUSE WHERE SHADY CARS ARE TRIED 


This haulage system has been in operation for the last 
twenty-five years, and it would seem that if any other 
method could be found to do the work cheaper it would 
have been installed. The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has 
considered numerous other means of moving its mine 
cars but is satisfied that as yet it has not found any 
that would do the work as cheaply as it is accomplished 
by the present method. Other means have been pro- 
posed that would do it at equal cost, but the expense of 
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the new installation and the loss arising from the scrap- 
ping of the old equipment would more than counter- 
balance any savings that might be made in operation. 
Because this system of haulage is as cheap as any yet 
proposed, it does not signify that the universal intro- 
duction of this type of transportation is advocated. The 
important point to be considered is that before any 
change in methods of mining or haulage is made, a 
careful investigation should be undertaken, and all 
advantages and disadvantages carefully considered. 


Coal Miner Completes Forty-Year Record 


Of Faithful Work 


ICHAEL HANAHUE, of 91 Elizabeth St., Pitts- 
i ton, Pa., has mined coal at one ‘shaft continuously 
for more than forty years. It is estimated that this 
man has worked an average of six hours loading an 
average of four tons of coal per day for 200 working 
days during each year of this time. The coal loaded 
is thus 200 « 4 * 40 = 32,000 tons. This would fill 
640 railroad cars of 50 tons each. The total number of 
hours worked inside the mine would be 200 & 6 & 40 = 
48,000 hours. 

He has resided in the same dwelling house during 
all this period. This is situated about one mile from 
the shaft. He says that he has never ridden to or from 
the mine during the entire forty years. This shows 
that he has walked 200 « 2 & 40 = 16,000 miles or two- 
thirds of the distance around the world, in going to 
and from the mine alone. 

The coal company that employed this man would be 
glad to know if any Coal Age reader has a better pro- 
ducer than old Michael. 

We are glad to say that this man was retired on a 
pension in 1918. 





New York Wholesalers to Combat Excessive 
Freight Increases 


ANY of the new freight rates on coal show in- 

creases which it is believed are in excess of those 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the excuse offered being that they are made to main- 
tain the proper differential between the producing 
fields. The Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New 
York has initiated an investigation of the matter and 
purposes taking it up with the commission. 
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Miniature Mine Locomotive, Weighing Under 


A Ton, Gathers Coal from Low Places 


Room Tracks Are Usually Poorly Laid—This Locomotive, Lighter Than 
a Mine Car, Can Travel Over Such Tracks and if Derailed Is Easily Re- 
placed—Slightly Over Two Feet High, It Pulls as Much as Four Mules 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


EIGHING only 1,800 Ib. and standing just 
26-in. high, an electric mine locomotive is being 


constructed to supplant animal haulage in thick 
bed mines. It is termed the “mechanical mule.” Though 
designed for thick coal its low construction makes it 
suitable for thin seams and for working in places into 
which animals cannot be taken. In such low coal the 
locomotive will undoubtedly find a wide field of appli- 
cation. The practice has heretofore been for the miners 
to push their cars by hand from the working face to the 
room neck, where they formed into trips for transporta- 
tion by locomotives of standard design. 


Conclusive evidence that the application of electricity 


to underground transportation has not yet reached a 
stage that would warrant its supplanting mules and 
horses is furnished by the 1919 Report of the State 
Department of Mines of the Bituminous Coal Districts 
of Pennsylvania. This report states that thousands of 
animals were used in these regions alone. The main 
reason for such a-wide use of animal haulage in these 
days of time-, labor- and money-saving machines is 
readily apparent. Heretofore it has been impossible to 





use heavy tractor equipment on roadways constructed of 
light material and hastily laid. 


MINER LAYS IRREGULAR TRACK IN His Room 


Most miners are paid for extending the tracks within 
their working places at a contract rate. This work, 
which is seldom accomplished by men skilled in the art 
of track laying, is frequently done without the aid of 
adequate tools. As a result the track is by no means 
well laid. In putting the equipment into place the miner 
aims to turn out only a job of such perfection as will 
permit him to move his loaded cars from the face with a 
minimum number of derailments. 

There are several reasons why it is now common prac- 
tice to employ nothing but the lightest of track material 
in the actively working areas of a mine. Not only is 
the first cost of such equipment lower but, by reason 
of its lightness, the miner can handle it with greater 
dispatch than he can heavier material. Another factor 
that dictates the use of light track material within the 
rooms is that the men who lay it—the miners them- 
selves—being quite inexperienced, are unable to com- 


‘* Mechanical 
Mule’’ Pull- 
ing Loaded 
Mine Car 


The control cable 
has been attached 
to the side of the 
loaded car and is 
being operated by 


the man on the 
right. The cable 
in the forepart of 
the illustration is 
delivering cur- 
rent to the ma- 
chine from _ the 
trolley wire on 
the room heading. 
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“DRIVER” MAY RUN AHEAD AND THROW A SWITCH AND STILL HAVE HIS LOCOMOTIVE UNDER ENTIRE CONTROL 
This 


remote-control feature makes the 
—obey his master’s voice. 


reaches up only a little above the bumpers. 


locomotive obey the master’s will just as the mule at a distance will—sometimes 
The title “mechanical mule” seems badly chosen, because this draft animal 
It is lower than the lowest of cars and can 


travel up a bad track without injury to either itself or the roadway. 


plete a job with the degree of finesse to be desired. It 
is impossible to operate heavy locomotives with any 
degree of efficiency over tracks that will barely support 
a single loaded mine car. Consequently in the past 
the miners have pushed and the mules have pulled the 
cars to conveniently located sidings where they might be 
available to locomotives operating on heavier track 
equipment. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT LOCOMOTIVE FOR LIGHT TRACK 


_ The mechanical mule, with a weight less than that of 
the smallest loaded mine car, has been devised to operate 
on poorly-laid track. The principle of operation involved 
is simple: A locomotive that weighs less than a loaded 
mine car can certainly traverse any roadway—no matter 
how poorly constructed—that the car itself is able to 
travel over. 

The normal tractive effort of the machine is three 
times that of the average mule. This effort may be in- 
creased from 50 to 70 per cent when necessary. By 
means of a wheel control on the rear end of the machine 
the drawbar of a loaded mine car may be elevated so 
as to allow the bumper of the car to rest on the rear 
end of the locomotive. This transfers some of the 
weight of the mine car to the mechanical mule. In this 
manner the machine is made to hug the rails closer 
and consequently is in a position to furnish greater 
tractive effort than would be possible if the weight of 
the machine itself alone were utilized. 


CAN BE CONTROLLED AT DISTANCE OF 30 FT. 


The locomotive is operated by a magnetic blow-out 
type of controller. Push buttons at the end of a 30-ft. 
length of cable permit the machine to be operated from 
that distance—that is, without the driver being seated 


on the frame. This appears to be an advantageous type 


of construction, as the machine may be controlled in 
extremely low passageways. 

The brake may be operated either electrically or 
manually, depending upon how the machine itself is 
driven. This is automatically accomplished by the push- 
button control. When the locomotive is in operation the 
brake is off, but as soon as power is released from the 
driving mechanism the brake is set. 


The remote-control and automatically-operated brake 
features that have been incorporated in the design allow 
the machine to be handled in much the same way as an 
ordinary mule. It is thus possible for the operator to 
leave his machine for such purposes as throwing 
switches, coupling cars, spragging wheels, setting 
brakes, opening and closing trap doors, etc., while still 
maintaining control of the locomotive. 

The advantages of the mechanical over the ordinary 
mule are many. First, by reason of the diminutive height 
of the machine, it may be used in low-bed mines without 
taking down top, as is often necessary to make clear- 
ance for live stock. Second, the machine consumes 
energy only when performing work. Third, it will not 
only pull cars but will push them as well and hold them 
in position on grades without the car brakes being set 
or sprags applied. Fourth, this locomotive will start 
operation immediately upon pressing the control button, 
whereas the average mule after it has been commanded 
to start will take from six to twenty seconds in squaring 
itself away to make a’'move. In connection with this 
feature it can be seen that balking has been eliminated. 


MECHANICAL MULE DOES FouR ANIMALS’ WORK 


Lastly, the tractive effort of the average mule is about 
200 lb. A good day’s work for sueh an animal would be 
represented by the hauling of two mine cars, each con-: 
taining two tons of coal, for a distance of fifteen miles 
on a level track or thirty coal-car miles. The draw-bar 
pull of the mechanical mule when attached to a car hold- 
ing two tons of coal may be made approximately 800 lb. 
A day’s work might be represented by the hauling of 
two cars of coal for a distance of 67% miles over the 
same track, or 185 coal-car miles. Contrasting these 
two figures of operation it can be seen that the me- 
chanical mule has about four times the work capacity 
of the average animal. 

The machine, which is the invention of J. F. Joy and 
is manufactured by the Joy Machine Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., may be operated in more restricted space than an 
ordinary mule and because of its extreme lightness in 
weight it may be placed upon the track when derailed 
with less effort than that expended in replacing an aver- 
age mine car. 
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Coal Quality—A Factor in Export Trade’ 


Such American Coals as Are Most Readily Available for Export Are the Best 
Fuels that the Country Produces—If Exports Are To Be Fostered Steps 
Must Be Taken to Assure the Purchaser of the Quality of the Fuel He Buys 


By J. D. DAVISt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F AMERICAN coal those in the Central and hie AoE ente 
Appalachian regions are readily available for ERT PEA 4, 5's oy «dca ole dheo es he 25% 1.5 
° : eA se eee. 8.0 3.5 
export. In these regions are mined the best of Volatile i ile EES ra Ce st nia 210 17.0 
j 7 ; SESE SS 9 - ke as 1.0 0.5 
all types of coal from bituminous to anthracite. The Meee Pane (Bi Nga fg 1002 yee 


accompanying map’ shows these regions as well as the 
ports from which the coals are likely to be shipped. 
Referring to the map, fuels mined in West Virginia 
and indicated by the numeral 1 are known as New River 
and Pocahontas coals. These are quite similar to the 
English Cardiff coal and rank high as steaming fuels. 
From proximate analyses and the use of the calorim- 
eter the chemical properties of delivered New River 
and Pocahontas coals have been determined to be as 


These coals are rather soft and friable, and for this 
reason they do not stand shipment well; nevertheless 
with the proper stoker equipment or proper facilities 
for hand-firing they give excellent results and possess 
the added advantage of being almost smokeless. They 
are largely used by the United States Navy for bunker- 
ing purposes and can be employed in the manufacture of 
an excellent metallurgical coke. The softening tempera- 
ture of the ash from coals from these fields is approx- 








follows: imately 2,410 deg. F. for the Pocahontas, and 2,550 to 
* =| 2 
*Published by permission of the director, Bureau of Mines. 2,800 deg. F. for the New River coals. 
+Chemist, Bureau of Mines Experimental Station. ide. 
iManning, Van H., “United States Coals Available for Export *Selvig, W. A., “Fusibility of West Virginia Coal Ash,” Coal 
Trade’: Bulletin 76, Bureau of Mines, 1916. f Age, Vol. 15, No. 1, page 12. 
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LIMITS IN ANALYSIS AND ASH-SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COALS FROM VARIOUS EUROPEAN PRODUCTION AREAS 





Moisture, Per Cent Ash, Per Cent 


District or Region Maximum 
German Westphalia, (Sarre)...... 1357 1.6 1737 4.2 
German Westphalia (Ruhr)...... 10.0 1.0 12.8 4.4 
English Coal (Chiefly Cardiff)... . 9.0* 0.7 8.8 4.5 
French Coals. 42 on. ee Tis 1.0 19.6 11.2 


*Yorkshire nut, ashes soften at as low as 2,280 deg. F. 





Volatile Matter, Per Cent Heating Value, B.t.u. Temp. of Ash, Softening, 


Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Max. Deg. F. Min. Deg. F. 


42.9 30.8 13,300 11,000 3,060 2,430 
35.4 14.1 14,000 11,850 3,060 2,280 
37.8* 12.4 14. 400 12,150* 3,110 2,460 
35.6 LE al lh eat ae i Realm 2,910 2,460 











The region indicated by the numeral 2 on the map 
produces coal of two classes—steam and gas. The 
composition and heat value of the steam coals are as 
follows: 

Per Cent 


Maximum Minimum 
INLOIsture terrier eee trans cis Sete ceteennet ore 2.50 2.50 
a Wicgulargsse ape ORE ec eras Ae Oe 10.60 6.00 
Volatilé matters ae cr etme. « actin fe 20.00 19.00 


Sulphur. ak ¢ Sone Sesion ree Men Te ne 2D 
Heatineiwvalitod is ta) aaen deepen A ees oe 14,670 


1.25 
14,000 
These coals are somewhat harder than those just de- 
scribed and do not crumble so readily on handling. The 
fusibility of their ash varies rather widely, lying 
between the limits of 2,100 and 3,000 deg. F. 


FUEL IN REGION 2 MAKES GOOD COKE 


The gas fuels from this region make excellent metal- 
lurgical coke and are largely used in this country for 
that purpose. The composition and heat value of this 
class may be given as follows: 


Per Cent 
Maximum Minimum 
Moisture sac sotto. Bin frei se oa = 2230 2.50 
Pee att or, tog IS AS MRR cocoa 10.00 6.00 
Volatile matters. s085 aes kee a 37.00 28.00 
Sulphur: a Soe ens F325 0.70 
Heating value (B.t.u.)............ 14,600 13,500 


These coals are for the most part hard and have a 
brilliant luster. The fusibility of the ash varies from 
2,370 to 2,910 deg. F.' 

Coals from region 3 are of the so-called bituminous 
class and vary quite a little in composition. They are 
hard and should give little trouble from excessive 
degradation in handling. Their composition and heat 
values are as follows, by proximate analysis and calori- 
meter: 


Per Cent 
Maximum Minimum 
Moisture.32%, 8.8 fae. ie pe fhe B 25 PR's) 
ASH dct cou eee ee aa ate Gee aa oe 10.0 8.5 
Volatile mattertee, seers oo 2h tte Llenehoe 37.0 34.0 
SalphariBate pk Poke ek Noy ln 0.9 0.5 
Heating value (B.t.u.).......... 14,580 13,680 


The fusibility of ashes from these coals varies from 
2,100 to 2,910 deg. F. 


COALS OF REGIONS 4 AND 5 ARE SIMILAR 


Coals from region 4 are well suited for gas making 
and are extensively used in this country for the manu- 
facture of metallurgical coke. The average composition 
and heat value may be stated as follows: 


Per Cent 
Maximum Minimum 
MOistiirecc oe Mes exe ee OR ora tn ot cee 3.0 2.0 
SAST . o., Saco aes TORN a gle nc nS con Es be 10.0 5: 0 
Volatile’ matters? 424 2. oanen © eed ae 36.0 33.0 
Sulphur.s 304 ioe oa oe 2 eee: tel 0.8 
Heatine’value(Bitciaecen orn eaten coe. 14.360 13,590 


Ashes from these coals fuse between limits of 2,140 
and 2,860 deg. F.* 

Coals of region 5 are-quite similar to those of region 
4, while those from region 6 are of a later formation, 





3Selvig, W. A., and Fieldner, A. C., ‘“‘Fusibility of Ash from 
Pennsylvania Coals,” Coal Age, Vol. 15, No. 25, p. 1086. 

4Selvig, W. A., Brown, O. C., and Fieldner, A. C., ‘‘Fusibility, 
of Coal Ash from Eastern Coals.” 


‘as an extension of the latter fields. 





somewhat higher in volatile matter and moisture and 
lower in heating value. They are used mostly for 
domestic purposes and steam production. 


RUSSIA’S RESOURCES MEAGERLY DEVELOPED 


The most important European coal regions include the 
Westphalian areas in Germany, the Welsh fields in 
Britain and the Pas de Calais district in France. The 
coal deposits of Holland and Belgium may be considered 
The beds in both 
Belgium and Holland are thin and much broken by 
faults, making mining difficult and expensive. In 
neither country is the output sufficient for home con- 
sumption although both export some fuel. The Upper 
Silesian field is important in that the coal is easily 
mined and the beds are thick (as much as 60 ft. in some 
cases), but the eoal is of rather low grade and lignitic 
in character. The same may be said of the coal districts 
of Austria-Hungary There is quite a little coal in 
Russia, but as yet the development of that country’s 
resources has been small. At the top of the page will 
be found some analyses’ of coals actually exported from 
the fields just mentioned. 

The following may be given as fairly representative of 
the quality of the best coals of the fields referred to 
above: 


Volatile Heating 
Moisture, Ash, Matter, Value, 
District or Region Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Bota 
Sarre FatCoals.y. sci: aes. - Loz, bel 36.9 13,850 
Ruhr Steam Coals.........-. 4.2 6.0 Lp ey: 13,500 
English Carditittoc.:56 ss. 100 7.0 15.0 14,050 
French Coals (Steam)........ 5.4 ta Pees 26.9 12,140 


CoAL CosT AT MINE LOWER IN THIS COUNTRY 


Although labor is cheaper in Europe than in America, 
the cost of coal at the mine is normally less in this 
country. This is brought about by the fact that mining 
operations are generally more difficult in Europe because 
of deeper workings, faulted beds, gaseous conditions and 
quicksands; furthermore there are the legal require- 
ments in Europe that the thin beds as well as the thick 
ones must be worked." In this country as a rule only 
the thicker and more easily workable beds are mined. 
The comparative cost of coal (before the war) at the. 
mine in England, Germany and the United States may 
be given as follows: 


Per Metric Ton 
NG CORSA UR ae ate wwe ot oD See eee $1.00 to $1.50 
Ireland hewn See «he oo et SOE pend 2.00to 3.00 
GE ED BV tere Mes Tre. «ids. Pee s.- shang « SUE ete 1.60to 2.25 


The comparative cost at port, f.o.b. ship, of coals of 
the three countries was normally about as follows: 


Per Metric Ton 


RLU 8 eS Sn ee a ee Oa $2.85 to $3.47 
LOY isl: ac ey OO SEER ge ORCI oem emer 3.05to 5.40 
Chere Ca 25.5 nc gutted Aone RE eRe ee tr me ee an 3.00to 4.80 





4Naville, G., and Hohn, E., “Quarante-Sixiéme rapport annuel, 
Société suisse de Propriétaires de chaudiéres A vapeur,” 1914, 
e 58. 
Re Eaice, George S., ‘Mining Costs and Selling Prices of Coal in 
the United States and Europe with Special Reference to Export 
Trade,” paper presented before the Second Pan-American Con- 
gress, Washington, Dec. 27, 1915-Jan. 8, 1916. 
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England has the advantage of the shortest haul by 
rail to port and Germany has perhaps a slight advantage 
over the United States in that respect. However, Ger- 
many has exported largely by rail alone. Obviously the 
United States is under an enormous handicap as an 
exporter to Europe in that the freight charges by water 
necessarily must be considerably higher than those for 
European producers owing to the much longer haul. In 
spite of this disadvantage (and freights are undoubtedly 
higher now than they will be in normal times) the 
United States exported to Europe during the last year 
_ four or five million tons of bituminous coal, whereas 
before the war exports to that continent amounted to 
almost nothing. This was accomplished, too, with war- 
time prices prevailing in the United States. As a result 
of the war, industry in Europe has become so dis- 
organized and war demands have made such inroads on 
fuel reserves that it seems probable that there will long 
remain a demand for American coal on that side of the 
water. 


ENGLISH COAL CHEAPER BUT SCARCE 


In the autumn of 1919 English coals were selling at 
Rotterdam, a large port of entry for American goods, at 
$23 per ton, while American coals were selling simul- 
taneously at $29.50 per ton. This shows a decided 
advantage for the English coal, but there was little 
of this fuel on the market. At the same time American 
coals were selling f.o.b. Génoa at $33 per ton. 

In order to maintain our export business with Europe 
several things must be done. First, a highly important 
question must be decided. This is:. Should we as 
Americans make an effort to establish and hold a coal- 
export business with Europe? Should we not, rather, 
discourage such export, particularly since this business 
will take the best of our coal out of the country? 
Should we not take the position that it is better to con- 
serve our fuel resources by retaining this fuel for the 
upbuilding of our own industries? I believe that this 
latter is the proper view to take. This question aside, 
however, we should endeavor to bring our selling stand- 
ards up to those obtaining in Europe. This should be 
done for our own consumers’ benefit quite as much as 
for the reputation of American coals across the seas. 

American coals have the reputation abroad of being 
good fuels and of not being so well prepared as 
competing European coals; furthermore, the purchaser 
has no assurance that the coal he buys from an American 
pool is of the quality guaranteed. This is because the 
pool classification is inadequate. Coals shipped to a 
given pool are roughly similar, but may vary appreciably 
in fuel value, whereas, in order to conform to European 
standards, accurate knowledge should be available not 
only as the quality of every ton sold out of a given 
- pool but also covering the mine or mines from which it 
came, 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION NOT EXPENSIVE 


_ This may be brought about most effectively and with 
the least expense by frequent government inspection and 
analysis of coal as it is loaded at the mine. Every 
dealer would then be able by certifying the mine to 
assure the purchaser that the coal he has for sale is of 
a certain quality, for every consumer, be he European 
or American, would then have only to look up the coal 
in a government inspection report in order to secure a 
clear idea of the quality of the fuel. The expense of 


such government inspection would not be so great as _ 
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might at first appear. The knowledge acquired would 
prove to be of great benefit, particularly to the small 
consumer. The large consumer long ago found that it 
pays to inspect and analyze the coal he buys, and 
regularly maintains a corps of inspectors and a labora- 


. tory for that purpose. 


NEED LOW FREIGHTS TO HOLD EUROPEAN TRADE 


Such a system of inspection will naturally bring about 
better preparation of coal through the medium of compe- 
tition; furthermore, it will discourage the wasteful con- 
sumption of coals for purposes to which they are ill- 
suited. For example, in the past enormous quantities 
of good byproduct coal have been used for making steam 
and for» domestic heating, when much better fuel for 
the purpose could have been obtained. Government 
inspection should make it at-once evident what sort of 
fuel to use for a given purpose and where most readily 
to obtain it with the assurance that it is actually of the 
quality desired. 

In order to hold an export tal business with Europe 
freight rates must be brought considerably lower than 
they are now; even with the advantage of somewhat 
better grades of coal, cheaper mining conditions and 
greater resources we will hardly be able to compete 
unless return imports from Europe can be made to bear 
a considerable portion of the freight charges. Just 
now imports are not of sufficient importance to bring 
this about. 

The European demand for American goods has kept 
the balance of trade on this side. It is conceivable that 
conditions will change in the future, so that the trade 
will be more evenly balanced. Just now all kinds of 
American goods find sale in Europe regardless of high 
cost and high freight rates. This is the case with coal: 


‘Murope has not, under existing conditions a sufficient 


coal supply and must needs look to America for fuel 
even if the price is high, 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce Assails 
Reconsignment Order 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission’s reconsign- 

ment order is assailed in a formal complaint filed 
by the Omaha Chamber of Commerce against the prin- 
cipal Western carriers. It asks that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigate the practice of re- 
consignment of coal and coke west of the Mississippi 
River and require the defendant carriers to withdraw 
their reconsignment rules applying to open-top cars. 
It also asks that reparation be made for damages occa- 
sioned by the order permitting only one reconsignment. 
It is alleged that there has been no undue delay or 
holding west of the river of cars awaiting reconsign- 
ment. 

It is stated that irreparable damage will be suffered 
by wholesalers, retailers and consumers if the recon- 
signment rule is allowed to remain effective, and that 
there will be greater delay to equipment under the new 
rules than would be the case if the ordinary procedure 
were followed. The order is declared to be contrary to 
sound economic policy, and immediate relief at the hands 
of the commission is asked. 

The American Wholesale Coal Association has an- 
nounced its intention to intervene in the case and it is 
expected that the National Coal Association will take 
similar steps. 
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How Electrical Apparatus Was Restored 
After Being Deeply Submerged 


A Mine Flood Covered the Locomotives of the Sayre Colliery Under a 
Head of About 30 Ft.—Apparatus Thus Drowned Was Dried in a Tem- 
porary Oven and Put Back Into Service, Saving Both Time and Money 


By E. J. GEALY 


Kingston, Pa. 


the anthracite-coal mines that did not suffer 

from water. A mine that did not have some 
section of its workings shut down because of flooding 
was extremely fortunate. The few that were thus fav- 
ored enjoyed this condition not because they had no 
water but because they were able to take care of the 
sudden increase in influx. 

One cause for so many mines suffering during the 
last flood season was the lack of pumping capacity and 
materials which resulted from the war and the impos- 
sibility of getting early shipments. The coal industry, 
like many others, has found it hard to obtain, material 
ever since the war began. Pump repairs, castings, 
packing, piping and all other material necessary for 
pump maintenance were lacking. 


De= the flood season, last spring, few were 


ELECTRICAL PARTS DEEPLY SUBMERGED 


When spring came the stage seemed to be all set for 
flooding. The ground was loose and porous, many caves 
were wide open, the rain and thaw came suddenly and 
with full force, and little warning was given. 

Sayre Colliery is situated on the side of a mountain 
in Northumberland County, near Mt. Carmel, Pa., and 
is owned by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The location of 
the coal in this territory is such that the mine is at 
the foot of a large watershed. 

In about two days Sayre, one of the finest collieries in 
the whole region so far as upkeep, maintenance and 
picturesqueness are concerned, was “‘drowned-out.’ The 
water rose in the shaft 30 ft., flooding the mine together 
with all its equipment, pumps included. At this height 
the pumps, aided by bailing buckets, battled with the 
water for three days without any gain being made. 

At the end of about seven days the water had been 
lowered sufficiently to make a portion of the electrical 
appartus accessible. Some of the first equipment to be 
brought out were the motor casings, armature, field 
coils and controllers of the Westinghouse and Jeffrey 
trolley locomotives that were a part of the equipment 
of the colliery. 


HEAVY FLOOD MADE VENTURE UNCERTAIN 


While the water was being lowered a drying oven was 
improvised outside the mine near the boiler house, for 
the purpose of drying out the rescued equipment. Con- 
sidering that the flood had risen till the various pieces 
of apparatus were under a heavy water pressure much 
doubt was entertained as to the possible success of the 
drying-out venture. 

The oven was made by placing on a concrete floor six 
23-in. iron pipes, about 14 ft. long, side by side and 
about 2 in. apart, joining them all together and connect- 
ing the unit thus formed to the boiler plant, which fur- 


nished steam at about 120 lb. pressure. Over the pipes 
a platform was built and over all was arched a long 
piece of No. 8 gage sheet iron. This light metal arch 
was then covered with a 1-in. coating of asbestos, and 
all crevices were filled. On one end of the oven was 
fastened a permanent back of wood which also was 
plastered over with asbestos. On the other end was 
placed a large wooden door. In the accompanying illus- 
tration is shown the completed oven and some of the 
motor parts. : 

All electrical material when brought out of the mines 
was found to be covered with a muddy deposit. This 
was first thoroughly wiped off. Next the equipment was 
taken apart piece by piece—armatures, field coils, brush 
rigging, bearings, etc. The all-metal parts were cleaned, 
oiled and set aside, while those portions included in the 
make-up of the electrical circuit were placed in the oven. 





OVEN FOR DRYING ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
On a concrete floor were laid six 2%-in. iron pipes 14 ft. long in 


which passed steam at 120 lb. pressure.; Over the pipes a plat- 
form was built which was arched with a long piece of sheet iron 
which in turn was coated with asbestos. A wooden back and door 
completed the oven. From the electrical parts placed in this oven 
the water, despite its penetration, was completely removed. 
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After the oven was completely sealed the steam was 
turned on and the temperature gradually raised and 
watched through holes by means of thermometers sus- 
pended inside the oven. Finally the temperature was 
brought to about 225 deg. F. After baking the desist- 
ance of the coils and armatures was tested by means 
of a voltmeter. If any short-circuits or grounds were 
located, that particular piece of apparatus was put back 
into the oven and retreated. 

The locomotive armatures were the most tedious pieces 
to dry out, because of their construction and of the ex- 
treme necessity that the job be efficiently done. Some 
idea of the effect the pressure of the water had upon 
them can be gained from the fact that about one-half 
pint of water was taken out of the commutator shell of 
one armature. The only way this water could have 
worked its way in was by forcing itself through the mica 
insulation of the “V” rings of the computator. Another 
armature was so completely soaked that it took between 
seventy-five and eighty hours of continuous heat appli- 
cation to dry it out. 


VOLUME OF WATER NULLIFIED ACIDS EFFECT 


It might be interesting to note that little or no 
damage appeared to be done by the acid which mine 
water nearly always contains. This may be because the 
-great volume of surface water thoroughly diluted what- 
ever acid the mine water may have contained, and 
furthermore that the mean temperature of the water 
was about 45 deg. F. 

Due to this method of carefully drying, all the elec- 
trical equipment was saved. In the list of apparatus 
treated were Jeffrey type 74 and 85 armatures, Westing- 
house type 75 armatures, field coils, fan motors, track 
drills and controllers. All of these were again put into 


operation within eleven days from the time the first ‘ 


motor was brought out to be reconditioned. Several 
months have now passed, and not one of the armatures 
or field coils has failed. 

The amount of the saving thus made cannot be cal- 
culated. Some idea of the achievement can be gained, 
however, from the fact that there were in all three 
locomotives caught in the flood none of which could 
be replaced for less than $5,000, and then because of 
slow deliveries only after about a three months’ wait. 
This figure alone more than warranted the experiment, 
to say nothing of the loss in output in tons of coal 
which would have resulted if new locomotives had been 
_ purchased, or even if the equipment reclaimed had been 
rewound and reinsulated. 


Wholesale Investigation of Profiteering 
Charges in Eastern Kentucky 


ETWEEN 500 and 1,000 subpeenas for coal operat- 

ors in eastern Kentucky, according to a dispatch 
from Covington, Ky., Friday, Aug. 27, were being sent 
out that day by U. S. Attorney Thomas B. Slattery. The 
coal men were to be called Aug. 30 before the special 
Federal Grand Jury which is investigating complaints 
of alleged coal profiteering. The operators, it was stated, 
were ordered to bring their books and various records 
to the investigating body for perusal. U. S. Marshal 
Henry M. Cox and twelve deputies were serving papers 
on operators near Barbourville, Pineville, Middlesboro, 
Harlan, Hazard and McRoberts. 
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Drill to Lighten Work of Boring 
Coal, Slate and Shale 


Bores a Two-Inch Hole Six Feet in Four Minutes in 
Hardest Anthracite — Anthracite Drill Weighs 
Forty Pounds, Soft-Coal Drill, Thirty Two 


NTHRACITE mining is a matter of drilling, charg- 
A ing, shooting and loading, the operation of drill- 
ing sharing with loading the onus of being the hardest 
part of the work. Anything that will lessen the labor- 
iousness of this part of the operation will make the 
work of the laborer lighter and more pleasant and do 
much to keep him steadily on the job. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a one- 
man drill attached to the end of a feed bar. It is 
designed for the drilling of anthracite, slate, shale and 
other comparatively soft materials. For drilling bitu- 
minous coal it is as a rule not necessary to use the 
driving bar and the feed-bar attachment. Where the 
height of the bed varies a modification of this ma- 
chine can be used, one that. is Du for mounting on 
an upright post or column. 

It is not practical at all times to use an upright 
post. -In some parts of the mines the height may be 
4 ft. and in other parts 8 ft., so that by using the 
standard, or driving, bar and the feed-bar attachment 
the operator is enabled to drill holes in any part of 
the face and at any angle. This particular type of 
machine, which is known as Model O. M. of the Spry 
one-man electric drill and is manufactured by the 
Howells Mining Drill Co., of Plymouth, Pa., weighs 
about 40 lb. and can be operated successfully by one 
man. 

A machine lighter than this is made for bituminous 
mines. This weighs approximately 32 lb. and is used 
in the same manner as a breast drill with one long 
auger. Both machines are manufactured for either 
direct or alternating current and are wound for any 
voltage. 

After five years of experimental work it has been 





DRILL FOR COAL, SLATE AND SHALE 


Fortunately much of the material within the mines can be drilled 

by a machine so light that it can be operated without a drill post. 

A 32-lb. outfit is heavy enough to meet the needs when drilling 
bituminous coal. 
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possible to produce a machine that will stand up under 
the most strenuous conditions. The motors are light 
and compact and require little care. The back gears 
run in thick oil or grease, so that the wear is small. 
The machine is equipped with a fan attachment that 
keeps the motor cool. 

In view of the scarcity of labor it is believed that 
the Spry cne-man drill will supply a long-felt need. 
It requires only about 1 h.p. to operate either model, 
and the cost of upkeep is nominal. Such machines will 
drill in four minutes a 2-in. hole 6 ft. deep in the 
hardest kind of anthracite. This time includes that 
consumed in the changing of augers. 

Augers can be supplied with or without detachable 
cutters. An auger with an inserted tool-steel cutter 
has been developed. When the cutting edges become 


A Puzzle in the Oxidation of Coal 


Coal Residue Mixed with Its Pyridine Extract and the 
Same Coal in Natural State Oxidize More Readily 
Than Either Coal Residue or Pyridine Extract 


GODCHOT in the Comptes-rendus de l Académie 
e des Sciences says that a sample of coal which he 
tested showed the following composition: Volatile 
matter, 37.4 per cent; fixed carbon, 58.6 per cent; ash 
4 per cent. Excluding ash, the chemical composition 
was as follows: Carbon, 83.59 per cent; hydrogen, 5.78 
per cent; oxygen plus nitrogen, 10.67 per cent. When 
left in a heated container regulated to 212 deg. F., 
the coal gradually oxidized and after a month of this 
treatment the increase in weight was 3.15 per cent. 

When treated with boiling pyridine by Wahl’s method 
the original coal gave an extract in the form of a brown 
amorphous powder, 100 grams of coal giving 22.63 
grams of extract which on analysis had the following 
composition: Carbon, 83.45 per cent; hydrogen, 5.84 
per cent; oxygen plus nitrogen, 10.51 per cent. The 
coal after the extract was removed no longer caked but 
by adding the ‘“‘extract’’ so as to reconstitute the original 
coal, the latter when heated gave an agglomerate coke 
equal to that obtained from the natural coal. 

M. Godchot also took a quantity of coal from which 
the “extract” had been removed and some of the extract 
itself and left them for a month in a heated container 
kept constantly at 212 deg. F. At the end of this 
period the coal minus the extract—the coal residue— 
had increased in weight 1.99 per cent, while the extract 
had gained in weight 1.22 per cent. 

The same test was made on coal reconstituted by 
mixing the coal residue with its own extract in suitable 
proportions. The gain in weight after heating for a 
month in a container heated to 212 deg. F. was 3.20 
per cent, which is more than either the residue or the 

xtract had gained under like treatment. The three 
oxidized products, derived respectively from reconsti- 
tuted coal, coal residue, and coal extract, colored brown 
in the presence of potassium. 

In conclusion M. Godchot says that it is difficult to 
believe that the phenomenon of oxidation arises from 
the action of bacteria in the coal, for if such existed 
the pyridine, being an antiseptic, would destroy them. 
Probably the pyridine splits up the coal into two parts, 
both of them oxidizable separately but not in equal 
degree. When the parts are joined together in the 
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dull, the miner can remove the small cutters and carry 
them from the mine in his pocket. 

The same company manufactures a larger electric 
coal and rock drill. This machine has a rating of 
from 3 to 4 h.p. and is made for either alternating 
or direct current. These heavier-type machines are all 
mounted on columns or crossbars and are capable of 
drilling anything that a steel auger will penetrate. 
Where the material is quite hard, the machines are 
equipped with a back- or compound-gear attachment. 
The larger drills have been on the market for the 
last twelve years and are being shipped to every 
country in the world. Aside from its electric machines 
this firm also manufactures a compressed-air drill, as 
well as forty-two different types of hand-boring ma- 
chines for rock and coal. 


natural coal or in the coal as reconstituted by mixing 
the residue and extract together in their proper pro- 
portions one of the parts may act as a conveyor of 
oxygen to the other, for the natural and the reconsti- 
tuted coal oxidize more rapidly and in greater proportion 
than either of the two parts taken separately. To show 
this clearly the following gains in percentage may be 
repeated: Natural coal, 3.15 per cent; reconstituted 
coal. 3.20 per cent; coal residue, 1.99 per cent; coal 
extract, 1.22 per cent. 


Navy Begins Intensive Development of 
Alaska Coal Fields 


NDER the immediate direction of Commander Otto 

C. Dowling the navy has begun intensive develop- 
ment of the Chickaloon coal field in Alaska. An 
appropriation of $1,000,000 is available for the’ work. 
Commander Dowling has requested that the department 
furnish him with a geologist and twenty-five exper- 
ienced miners with which to augment his present force. 
He also has ordered additional machinery. 

An administration building, a large bunk house, a 
dispensary, a mine-rescue house and cottages for miners 
who are married are being constructed in connection 
with the navy’s development work. In addition to 
securing supplies of coal from the Matanuska field the 
navy also expects to get some coal from the Eska mine, 
where a washing plant is being constructed. 

Commander P. W. Foote is in immediate charge of 
the Washington end of the work. He expects to see 
private interests open coal properties in the vicinity 
of the navy mine. 

An important feature of the Alaskan work will be 
the installation of facilities at either Anchorage or 
Seward for handling coal at ship-side. No decision has 
been reached as to which place will be chosen for the 
erection of coal-handling facilities. Anchorage is only 
seventy-five miles from the Chickaloon mine but there 
is trouble with ice from November until April. Seward 
is 188 miles from the mine and while it is practically 
on the coast, a serious objection would have to be over- 
come because of the great depth of the harbor. It is 
difficult to find anchorage and wharf construction would 
be very expensive. 

The engineering portion of the navy’s soa mining 
operations in Alaska is being conducted by Sumner 
Smith, formerly mine inspector for Alaska for the 
Bureau of Mines. 







Was the Mine Law Deficient? 


FTER reading the report of the sad accident caused 

by the explosion of gas in the Union Collieries 
mine, near Unity, Pa., Coal Age, July 29, p. 250, the 
thought has been impressed on my mind that every 
accident has its lesson. 

It appears from the account given that considerable 
precaution was taken to avoid an accident when the 
company was notified by the power company, which 
supplied electrical power to the mine, that the elec- 
tricity would be shut off from noon Saturday until over 
Sunday to enable necessary repairs to be made. On 
the receipt of this notice the men were withdrawn from 
the mine. 

The evening of Sunday, power was again furnished 
_ the mine and the ventilating fan started. A little later, 
the night foreman, firebosses, timbermen and pump- 
men, nine in all, entered the mine to see that the air 
currents were cireulating properly; but the usual night 
force of 200 men were not permitted to enter. Just here 
I would ask, Was it in compliance with the law for- 
bidding men to enter a mine for work after a brief 
cessation of activities and before the mine had been 
examined and pronounced safe? 


EXPLOSION FOLLOWS TURNING ON THE POWER 


The men had been below but a short time when the" 


night foreman phoned the lampman on the surface to 
turn on the power, so that they could operate the pump, 
stating that the circulation had been established and 
the mine was in working condition. Whatever took 
_ place when the power was turned on cannot be told, as 
every man in the mine was killed by the force of the 
explosion that followed. Seemingly, the law does not 
cover this point by forbidding the turning on of the 
power: after a cessation of work and before the mine 
has been thoroughly examined and pronounced safe. 

One can imagine that this disaster might have been 
avoided by providing a separate power line for operat- 

ing the main pumps at the shaft bottom, which would 
have enabled the power to have been turned on the 
pumps without affecting the inside of the mine. But 
it can be said in truth that few operators would con- 
sider this precaution to be necessary. However, a 
simple means could be taken to avoid accident, without 
adding materially to the expense, by installing a switch 
at the shaft bottom whereby the power could be cut 
off from the mine at any time desired. 

Again referring to the requirements of the mine law, 
the occurrence of this disaster suggests that a section 
of the law might read as follows: 

The fan shall run continuously throughout 24 hr. of the day, 
except that, for the making of necessary repairs, the operation 
may be suspended after all the men have been withdrawn from 
the mine. In case of such suspension, the fan shall again be 
operated continuously for at least four hours’ previous to the 


time when men may be permitted to enter the mine or the 
power is turned on for any purpose whatsoever. At the expiration 
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of four hours of continuous operation of the fan after suspension, 
the mine shall be examined by the fireboss in the regular way. 
He shall make a thorough inspection for gas in all working 
places, traveling roads, passageways, pumprooms and other 
pints where gas may have accumulated, giving particular atten- 
tion to places where electrical equipment has been installed. 
As previously stated, every disaster has for us its 
lesson, which should be carefully heeded in the interest 
of greater safety in mining. It would be interesting 
to learn what others think as to whether or not the 
law was violated when these nine men who were killed 
went into the mine before it had been examined by the 
fireboss and pronounced safe. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 
Pikeville, Ky. 


Surplus of Labor in Mines a Myth 


VIDENTLY the letter of W. M. Chambers, entitled 
K “Are the Miners Un-American?” Coal Age, July 8, 
p. 72, was written from the viewpoint of the United 
Mine Workers. The letter appears to confute the 
claim made by a previous writer that the demands of 
the miners, last November, were un-American. It will 
be remembered that these demands, made by the leaders 
of the miners, were for a 60 per cent increase in wages 
and a six-hour day. 

Few people are to be found who will question the 
loyalty of the miners during or since the war. In truth, 
a large majority of the miners were surprised when 
they learned for the first time of the exorbitant and 
unreasonable demands made by their leaders and which 
precipitated the strike at that time. 

The burden of Mr. Chamber’s argument seems to be 
that his assumed “surplus of labor in the mines” is 
evidence that a six-hour day for the miner is all that 
is needed to mine the required amount of coal and 
supply every demand of the market. It is, of course, 
true that the question of production is not one of 
shortage of labor in the mines, but of car supply for 
loading and transporting the coal to market. But this 
fact does not furnish any support to the argument that 
there is a surplus of labor. That claim is a myth. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF COAL DEMANDS USE 
OF ALL AVAILABLE LABOR 


None will deny that, with the exception of a brief 
period of business anxiety immediately following the 
war, the supply of coal has never equaled the demand. 
At the present time this lack is causing much distress 
throughout the country, and the shortage of coal is 
becoming more and more acute as winter approaches. 
Factories and mills have been closed down for lack of 
coal, which has had the effect of increasing the cost 
not only of coal but of all necessities and boosting the 
already high cost of living. 

There are those who will blame this condition largely 
to the profiteer; but let me say that the way to stop 
profiteering is to throw off our coats and go to work and 
produce in a truly American way. Production and pro- 
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duction alone will be able to do what Congress has so 
long failed to accomplish in the way of restoring normal 
conditions. It would not be American to establish a 
six-hour day and, to that extent, limit our ability to 
produce not only for the markets of this country but 
for the world. 

Who would attempt to claim that it is un-American to 
expand our industries so that our production may sup- 
ply both the needs of our country and those of foreign 
markets? Can we expect to do this with a six-hour day, 
which would hardly be sufficient to meet the growing 
demands of our own industries at home, to say nothing 
of sending our products abroad and stimulating our 
export trade? 

Regarding the claim of Mr. Chambers that “‘in all 
our large coal mines, the miner is compelled to stay 
underground practically from nine to eleven hours, “I 
have heard of but few cases where the miners were held 
underground more than eight hours and, in a large 
majority of cases, their work is completed in six hours. 
In some of the largest coal mines in the East, the 
miners can be seen coming home at any time from 
twelve to three o’clock, and their earnings compare 
favorably with those of workers in other trades and 
industries. 

Let us at least wait until we have had a good car 
supply for a period of several months or a year, and 
see if we are then overstocked with coal or the busi- 
ness of the country is demoralized as it is at the pres- 
ent time. It will be time enough then to consider 
the question of a six-hour day in the mines as an 
American institution. W. H. NOONE. 

Thomas, W. Va. 


Poor Car Supply Blamed For Miners’ 


Demands 


ELL worth reading is the letter of W. M. Cham- 

bers, Coal Age, July 8, p. 72. To the average out- 
sider, as Mr. Chambers says has been charged, the recent 
demands of the miners may seem to indicate that, as a 
class, they are “un-American.” However, those more 
familiar with the present situation in the coal industry 
and with conditions as they exist underground will lay 
a large portion of the blame for the miners’ demands 
at the door of the operators. 

An experience of more than twenty years, in the coal 
mines of Great Britain and this country, has convinced 
me that one feature in particular is largely responsible 
for the dissatisfaction of miners. I refer to what may 
be styled the overcrowding of the mines, by opening up 
a larger number of working places than can be supplied 
with an adequate number of mine cars for the day’s 
loading. The natural result of this tendency on the 
part of mine operators is that, owing to the inadequacy 
of the supply of mine cars, each miner produces little 
more than 25 per cent of his capacity. 

Speaking from a familiarity with conditions in the 
anthracite region, I can say without hesitancy that there 
are scores of places in our mines today where the 
miners are only supplied with half the number of cars 
they could easily load. And, yet, more chambers are 
being opened up at these collieries, and forty miners are 
employed in a section where twenty could load all the 
cars that are available. This, condition of affairs is, 
in my opinion, the chief cause of the present demands 
of the miners more than the high cost of living. 
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While the statement made by Mr. Chambers to the 
effect that the miner is compelled to stay underground 
from nine to eleven hours does not hold true in the 
anthracite mines, it is still a fact that the grievances 
I have mentioned are equally bad. The amount of work 
a miner can do, or his earning capacity, cannot be judged 
by the number of hours he spends in the mine. Given 
the needed number of cars, some miners will load in 
five hours what other miners would fail to load by 
working overtime. Therefore, it is the conditions under 
which he is compelled to work and the facilities afforded 
him that develop dissatisfaction. 

Another important feature affecting the situation is 
the general practice in respect to underground haulage. 
The tendency toward concentration, in the transporta- 
tion of coal underground, is carried to the extreme in 
many of our large collieries. While the plan has 
undoubted advantages, it cannot be denied that much 
delay is caused by the necessity of one branch of the 
system having to-wait on another branch, which may 
be held up for a time by a third. As a result, numbers 
of miners at the working face are thrown idle for lack 
of cars to load. 


CONGESTION IN HAULAGE CAUSES DELAY 


In a way it seems to me that conditions in under- 
ground haulage are very similar to the conditions in 
railroad haulage on the surface. Much of the delay, in 
the distribution of railroad cars at the mines, can be 
attributed to the congestion of traffic owing to an 
inadequate track system. If this is true on the surface, 
it is likewise true underground. 

The attempt to open too many places on a single road; 
or the working of too large a number of men in a 
section of a mine that is reached by a single haulage 
road leads to congestion and consequent delay in the 
distribution of cars and the haulage of coal to and 
from that section. The effect is to demoralize the entire 
output of the mine, as one driver must wait for another 
and one motorman for another, while the miners load 
less than half the number of cars that they might. 

Starting at the foot of a shaft, in a mine where these 
conditions prevail, one finds the footman “waiting for 
a trip.” Proceeding into the mine, the trip is found 
held up by a cross-entry driver who has failed to make 
connection because of delays in getting empty cars. 
In other words, the entire system is blocked because of 
lack of track facilities. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF MINERS’ COMPLAINTS 


It is no wonder that two o’clock finds a number of 
the miners on their way home with the complaint that. 
they have waited long enough for cars to load. The 
next day it is much the same and payday finds the 
miner short of his monthly stipend and dissatisfied, 
because he knows he could earn more if given the 
opportunity to work. 

Being familiar with the habits of miners and their 
mode of living, I can say that it is not so much their 
complaint of the number of days worked, but the amount 
earned each day they are in the mine. My belief is 
that the remedy for this situation is in the hands of the 
operators, who should make every effort to give their 
miners an adequate supply of cars to load each day 
they are in the mine, if that is only three days a week. 
Let us not send men into the mine six days in the week 
to do the work that a good miner can do in three days 
if given a prompt and adequate supply of cars to load. 


September 9, 1920 


It is true, as stated by Mr. Chambers, that England 
has given her miners a seven-hour day, from “bank to 
bank.” Thirty years ago my father and thousands of 
other miners worked but a six-hour shift in the mines 
of Durham County, in the north of England. But, 
’ believe me, it was hard work for those six hours, and 
each man stayed at the face until relieved by his 
buddy. Compared with that the present working day 
of the miners is as pink tea to black coffee, and many 
Coai Age readers will verify this statement. 

In closing permit me to say a word regarding the 
unequal rating of daymen. In my opinion, a good day- 
man must be a more skilled worker than the miner 
himself. Indeed, the life of the miner depends largely 
on the skill of daymen. The safety of the working 
places and the sanitary condition of the mine depend on 
the work of daymen. 

Justice to this class of workers requires that they 
- should be equally well paid with the miner, who as a 
general rule is useless outside of his working place. On 
the other hand, a competent dayman will be found taking 
the place of a miner or performing the work of the fire- 
boss, bratticeman, trackman, motorman, runner, driver, 
engineer, etc. 

Let us hope that the present Commission of Anthra- 
cite Workers, now in Scranton, will not make the serious 
blunder of which the Bituminous Commission was 
guilty. RICHARD BOWEN. 

Plains, Pa. 


Loopholes in Mine Laws Are the Frequent 


Causes of Accidents 


OME mine laws appear to be drawn with a loophole. 

This may be done for the convenience of a certain 
class of operators, or it may come from the lack of ac- 
quaintance of the lawmakers with mining conditions. 
It was such a_ construction, I assume, that gave rise 
to the argument regarding the real meaning of Sec. 3, 
Art. 10, of the Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania, 
as set forth in Coal Age, July 15, p. 136. 

The argument was in regard to whether the five rooms 
turned off the return airway of a pair of headings, as 
shown in the figure on page 136, would comply with the 
law if worked with open lights when gas.was being 
generated at the faces cf these headings. 

As I read this section of the law, safety lamps are not 
required to be used in the five rooms mentioned. In my 
opinion, the meaning of the law is that when gas is 
- generated only in active entries and not in the rooms it 
is assumed that the air current is diffusing the gas as 
fast as it is liberated at the faces of the headings; and 
the conclusion of the law framers was that an explosive 
mixture could only occur therefore at the face of said 
entries. 

One observes in the figure (p. 136) that the air is split 
on the main intake entry and a separate current is car- 
ried to the face of this pair of headings. That being 
the case, it is fair to assume that the air returning 
through the rooms cannot carry a large percentage of 
gas, provided the quantity of air circulating in this 
split is sufficient for the diffusion of the gas generated 
and there is no interruption of the circulation. 
However, the use of locked safety lamps at the faces 

of the headings and open lights in the rooms would in- 
volve the harmful practice of ‘mixed lights.” A man 
from any of these rooms might have occasion to visit 
the face of one of the headings and he would probably 
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carry his open light on his head. Now, it is clear that 
an explosive atmosphere must exist, for a short dis- 
tance at least, back from the face in each heading, and it 
is easy to imagine the danger that the presence of 
an open light would incur. 

Again, to allow open lights in the rooms when safety 
lamps are required in the headings would be to encour- 
age men to take chances. In view of these facts and 
other similar instances that might be mentioned, one is 
forced to the unhappy conclusion that the framing of 
mine laws, which should always be in charge of those 
who are practically familar with conditions as they 
exist in mines, is too frequently the work of men who 
are not mining men and therefore not competent to 
draw up a section that will provide for the safety of 
men working under such conditions. Thus, the attempt 
to safeguard the work in minés may and often does cre- 
ate a new danger that is not suspected. 


SAFETY LAMPS SHOULD BE USED EXCLUSIVELY 
IF REQUIRED AT ALL. 


My opinion is that if gas is generated in such quan- 
tities as to warrant the use of locked safety lamps in any 
portion of a mine, safety lamps should be used exclu- 
sively throughout the mine, except perchance, drivers 
and motormen working on the main intake might be 
permitted to use open lights. 

My understanding of “active entries” is such entries 
as are being pushed ahead for the development of a cer- 
tain section of a mine where another section is about to 
be abandoned. Of course, such entries are liable to en- 
counter gas, which makes the use of safety lamps a 
necessity ; and the meaning of the law is, I assume, that 
the quantity of gas generated will determine whether 
open lights can be used in the rooms on the return. 


MEN WILL TAKE CHANCES 


There was a time, when working in France and driv- 
ing an entry in the solid for the purpose of opening that 
section on the longwall system, we were given safety 
lamps, and a safety zone was established for a distance 
of 100 ft. back from the face of the entry. At that point 
a board was placed on which was a notice “Keep out 
with an open light.” An extra safety lamp was hung on 
the board for the use of anyone who wanted to go to 
the face. He would exchange his open light for the 
safety, before proceeding. But, as I stated, men would 
take chances and even the boss would occasionally come 
to the face with an open light on his head, a safety lamp 
hanging from his belt and a lighted pipe in his mouth. 

Sound judgment will admit that any increase of gas 
at the face due to striking a feeder or pocket, or the 
occurrence of a squeeze coming from another section of 
the mine, would endanger the lives of men working in 
the rcoms with open lights. I know of an instance where 
a pocket of gas existed under pressure, behind a slip in 
the strata. When this point was reached by the drills 
at the head of the entry, thousands of cubic feet of gas 
were thrown into the current, causing a very dangerous 
mixture. 

When we reflect on these possibilities we wonder that 
there are so many loopholes in our mining laws that 
are, at times, safety measures in disguise. Let the fire- 
boss who made this inquiry take nothing for granted; 
but visit the faces of the rooms, each day, with a reli- 
able safety lamp and observe the condition of the air 
in those rooms with respect to gas and dust. 

Peru, Ill. GASTON F. LIBIEZ. 







Static Pressure Due to a Fan 


PON reading the reply to the question asking for 

the theoretical water gage due to the action of a 
centrifugal fan, Coal Age, July 15, p. 136, I wondered 
if the result obtained was correct for the water gage 
when the fan was running in a closed space, as stated 
in that inquiry. The fan is described as being theo- 
retically perfect, 124 ft. in diameter and running at a 
speed of 85 r.p.m. “in a closed space.” 

There is no doubt that the method given in the reply 
to the inquiry is correct for ascertaining the theo- 
retical water gage of a fan running under normal 
conditions. However, I understand the expression 
“running in a closed space” to mean that both the inlet 
and the outlet to the fan are closed. 

In that case the whole mass of the air in the enclosed 
space will be revolved at the same speed as the fan and 
the pressure produced will be that due to the centrif- 
ugal force developed by reason of the weight of the air 
and its revolution about the center of the fan. 

Now, I estimate the weight of the air in the fan, 
assuming its density is 0.0766 lb. per cu.ft., thus, 

W = 0.0766 (0.7854 12.5’). = 9.4 lb. 

The radius of the fan or half its diameter is R 
= 6.25 ft.; and the speed of turning, N — 85 r.p.m. 
Then, substituting these values in the usual formula 
for centrifugal force, I obtain for the total force 
developed in the fan, 

F = 0.0003834WRN’? = 0.000384 * 9.4 
<< 612D X85 = 11d 2 De 

In calculating the weight of air within the fan, I 
have assumed a width of one foot, which makes the 
total surface at the circumference against which the 
air presses 3.1416 *& 12.5 = 39.27 sq.ft. Then, divid- 
ing the total force developed by the area pressed gives 
for the unit pressure 144.382 — 39.27 — 3.67 lb. per 
sq.ft., or a water gage of 3.67 — 5.2 = 0.71 in. 

It seems to me that this would be the static gage 
developed by the fan running in a closed space. 

Coalhurst, Alberta, Can. INQUIRER. 





The correspondent makes at least three errors in 
his calculation of the static gage of a fan running in a 
closed space. In the first place the meaning of “run- 
ning in a closed space,” when speaking of a fan, is 
that the discharge opening is entirely closed. It does 
not refer to the closing of the inlet opening; although 
if it were possible to completely close the discharge 
opening the question of closing the inlet or leaving it 
open would be of little importance. 

Again it is wrong, in estimating the weight of air 
revolved in the fan, to base the calculation on the 
entire volume of the fan from center to circumference. 
The calculation should include only the air contained 
between the blades of the fan. Also, in calculating 
the centrifugal force developed, the length of the radius 
is the distance from the center of the fan to the center 
of gravity of the revolved air, which in this case is 
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Grd. off 


about 5 ft., assuming the blades are 30 in. in depth 
measured radially. Making these corrections would 
reduce the water gage, estimated by this method, to 
less than % in. which is absurd. 

This question was asked in an Illinois Mine Man- 
agers’ examination held at Springfield, Dec. 10, 1900, 
and will be found answered in Mines and Minerals, 
Vol. 21, p. 879, the only change being made in the 
diameter of the fan and its speed. As there explained, 
while it is possible to estimate the approximate static 
gage of a fan when the actual gage and the velocity © 
of the air are known, by multiplying the ratio of the 
gage to the velocity in feet per second, by twice the 
acceleration due to gravity, a like estimation of the 
static gage can only be made by basing the calculation 
on the head of air due to the velocity of the blade 
tips, as was done in the reply to this inquiry in Coal 
Age. The result there ascertained is the theoretical 
water gage due to the fan running in a closed space. 


Safety in Electric Firing 


ROM the large number of fatal accidents that have 
occurred as a result of premature explosions in 
electric blasting it would seem that some means should 
be adopted that would render these occurrences prac- 
tically impossible. In this connection, an idea has 
occurred to me that seems both simple and certain of 
proving effective in absolutely preventing the acci- 
dental premature explosion of an electric fuse. . 
My plan is to create a short-circuit of any possible 
current that would otherwise reach and explode the 


























fuse, by soldering lightly the two lead wires at a 
point a short distance from the ends of the two wires, 
say three or four inches. This will leave a sufficient 
length of the wires to connect them with the firing 
cable. If this is done, should the firing cable by any 
accident come in contact with and receive current from 
a live wire, the current could not reach the fuse owing 
to the short-circuit provided by soldering together the 
lead wires, in the manner indicated in my sketch. | 
When the hole has been charged and tamped, the lead 
wires connected with the cable and all is ready the 
operator pulls the two wires apart, breaking the solder, 
and proceeds to retire from the place and fire the 
shot. It seems to me that this plan would confine the 
danger period to a very brief interval between the 
breaking of the wires apart and the retirement of the 
operator to a safe distance where his battery is located. 
So. Brownsville, Pa. R. Hs SISLEY.s 





The idea presented by this correspondent is worthy 
of discussion and we doubt not will receive the atten- © 
tion it deserves from those who have had experience 
in electric shotfiring in mines. 





Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request.) 


Ques.—An air current of 91,850 cu.ft. per min. is 
passing through a mine under a 4-in. water gage. If 
the equivalent orifice of the mine is now reduced to 
10 sq.ft. what will be the quantity and water gage? 


Ans.—The present equivalent orifice of the mine is 


Ou” 91,850 _ 

ary 0.0004 ye 18.37 sq.ft. 
Assuming a constant power on the air, the cube of 

the quantity varies as the square of the orifice of the 

mine. In other words, the cube of the quantity ratio 

is equal to the square of the orifice ratio; thus, 


Q:\* (2) 

(3) = @ 

Q, = 91 $50 «| (57) = 61,236 cu.ft. per min. 
: : 18.37 : ; A 


The water gage varies inversely as the quantity 


91,850... 
w.g. = 4X 61,236 ~ 6 in 


A = 0.0004 


Ques.—A mine passes 200,000 cu.ft. of air per min. 
through its workings. In winter the air enters at an 
average temperature of 32 deg. F. What effect, if 
any, will this have on the workings? Approximately, 
what amount of moisture will this current of air carry: 
out of the mine in 24 hr., and from ‘where will'\this 
moisture come? 

Ans.—The question does not state the degree of 
saturation of the air going into or passing out of the 
mine. But, assuming complete saturation in both 
instances, a current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. passing 
into fhe mine, at a temperature of 32 deg. F., will carry 
with it a weight of moisture 


100,000 (0.6235 X 0.0891) 
0.37 (460 + 32) = 80.51 lb. per min. 


The weight of moisture in the air passing out of the 
mine at a temperature of, say 65 deg. F. is 


a 460 + 65. , 0.6285 X 0.3083 __ ae 
100,000 460 + 32° 0.37 (460-+65) 103.88 lb. per min 

Subtracting the weight of moisture in the intake from 
that in the return current gives 73.37 lb. of moisture 
absorbed in the mine. As the return current is rarely 
wholly saturated the weight of moisture extracted 
from the mine may be roughly estimated as 70 lb. per 
min., or 70 X 60 K 24 = 100,800 Ib., say 50 tons. 

Ques.—What volume of air at 60 deg. F. and 30 in. 
barometric pressure will be consumed in the complete 
combustion of 100 lb. of coal giving the following 
analysis: Fixed carbon, 74 per cent; hydrogen, 5 per 
cent; oxygen, 9 per cent; nitrogen, 2 per cent; ash, 
9 per cent; sulphur, 1 per cent? 

Ans.—In burning this weight of coal, there are 
oxidized: Carbon, 74 lb.; hydrogen, 5 |lb.; and sulphur, 
1 lb. Except for the nine pounds of oxygen in the 
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coal, the required weight of oxygen is taken from the 
air consumed. Assuming complete combustion, each 
pound of carbon takes up 23 lb. of oxygen; a pound of 
hydrogen absorbs 8 lb. of oxygen, and a pound of sul- 
phur 1 lb. of oxygen. The total weight of oxygen 
taken from the air is, therefore, 74 « 28 +5 & 8 + 
1 — 9 = 2294 lb. But, since oxygen forms 23 per 
cent, by weight, of air, the weight of air consumed, 
in this case, is 2293 — 0.23 — 997-+ lb. 

‘The volume of one pound of air at 60 deg. F., 
barometer 30 in. is 


460 + 60 
7.3273 x30 13.06 cu.ft. 


which makes the volume of air consumed in burning 
100 lb. of this coal, under the given conditions 997 
<<" 13.06 == 18,020.8 cu:ft. 


Ques.—The quantity of air entering a mine is 100,000 
cu.ft. per min. Estimating the effective power of the 
furnace as 40 hp., what would be the height of water 
gage in inches? 

Ans.—In this case, the estimated power on the air 
is 40 &K 33,000 = 1,320,000 ft.-lb. per min’ The unit 
pressure producing the circulation is found by dividing 
this effective power by the quantity of air passing per 
minute; thus, p = 1,320,000 — 100,000 — 13.2 lb. per 
sq.ft. The corresponding water gage is 13.2 —- 5.2 
2.54 in, 


Ques.—How would you ventilate the workings of a 
slope mine that generates large quantities of explosive 
gas and in which the coal dips 6 per cent, in order to 
keep the gobs free from gas? 


Ans.—As far as practicable, this mine should be 
worked on the retreating system and ventilated by 
carrying the air directly to the head of each air split and 
returning it through the rooms to the main return air- 
course. Assuming the rooms are driven to the rise, 
each lift should be ventilated by a separate split of 
air carried by the air-course to the head of the gang- 
way and then made to return through the rooms so as 
to sweep each working face and pass out through the 
gob if this section is worked advancing. If the work is 
retreating the safest plan is to drive the cross-headings 
three abreast, or to make the intake air-course the haul- 
age road, and carry the return air from the pillar 
workings and gob section into the main return. 


WA = 


Ques.—If a cross-heading driven due north has a 
dip of four feet in that distance and the coal seam 
pitches due west one foot in six feet, how far east or 
west of the face of the cross-heading is the line of 
strike that passes through the mouth of the cross- 
heading where it is turned off the main entry? 


Ans.—The pitch of the seam being one in six, due 
west, a rise of four feet will require a distance OL 4H 5G 
6—24ft. Therefore, the line of strike passing through 
the mouth of the cross-heading where it is turned off the 
main entry is 24 ft. west of the face of the heading. 
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Reported Tidewater Movement of Coal 
During July and August 


OMPLETE figures on the destination of coal handled 
over tidewater piers during the month of July 
are now available, furnished the Geological Survey by 
the Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau. The 
total quantity dumped at tide was 4,915,000 net tons, an 
increase over June, hitherto the maximum month, of 
216,000 tons. The effect of Service Order No. 6, which 
was in force throughout the month, is seen in the ship- 
ments to New England, which were 1,006,000 net tons, 
as against 772,000 in June, an increase of 234,000 tons, 
or 30 per cent. The increase in the New England 
movement was most marked at New York and Balti- 
more. At Philadelphia the New England tonnage 
decreased. Coal for local use and for coastwise destina- 
tions other than New England (“inside Capes” and 
“other tonnage’) increased about 10 per cent. 
Because of the larger tonnage dumped during the 
month these increases for New England and _ local 
account were possible without a material reduction in 
bunker coal (832,000 tons as against 850,000 in June) 
and with only a slight cut in exports. The total 
exports were 2,081,000 net tons, ‘or within 94,000 tons 
of the June exports, which had set a new record. 





TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR JULY, 1920 
BY PORTIS 
(In Net Tons) 
New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- Total . 
Destination ® York delphia more Roads ton Dumpe 
Coastwise 
New England.. 282,000 56,000 101,000 567,000 ...... 1,006,000 
Exports .3.< snub ee eee 174,000 407,000 1,426,000 74,000 2,081,000 
Bunkeris.nneneey 356,000 47,000 97,000 324,000 8,000 832,000 
Inside. Capesixeraucssccee 168,000 94,000 25,000 aes 287,000 
Other tonnage.... 665,000 ....... 9,000 33,000 2,000 709,000 
Ota Ise ates nit 1,303,000 445,000 708,000 2,375,000 84,000 4,915,00t 
The amended New England order (Service Order 
No. 11) did not go into effect until Aug. 2. Destina- 


tion of coal dumped at tide during the second and 
third weeks of operation of the order are shown in 
the following table. Dumpings of cargo coal for New 
England account during the first three weeks’ opera- 
tion of the order were 648,000 tons, or at the rate of 
about 950,000 tons per month. Total dumpings over 
tidewater piers for all purposes were very heavy—38,645,- 
000 for the three weeks, or at the rate of over 5,300,000 
per month. Exports appear to have continued in greater 
volume than ever. 

TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR SECOND AND 


THIRD WEEKS OF AUGUST, 1920 (a) 
(In Net Tons) 








New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- Total 
Aug. 8-14 York delphia more Roads tonb Dumped 
Coastwise to New 
England:),.:.2- 65,000 11,000 16,000 92,000 See 184,000 
Exports’ ofan cee 70,000 152,000 357,000 Below 579,000 
Bunker... ..int: 82,000 14,000 18,000 70,000 184,000 
Inside Capes tc) ee eee. 53,000 26,000 3,000 82,000 
Other tonnage... —176;000 tee oenses ante: = 4,000 180,000 
Potala .seee ee 323,000 148,000 212,000 526,000 ...... 1,209,000 
Aug. 15-21: 
Coastwise to New 
England. J.sn0. 75,000 8,000 24 OOO w1O), O00 isc eee 208,000 
Exports’: 122 12s) See 94,000 125,000 314,000 35,000 568,000 
Bunker: 383.007 98,000 9,000 16,000 69,000 3,000 195,000 
Inside Capes..... ...-.. 33,000 20,000 6,000) eae ae 59,000 
Other tonnage. 2" 172,000" foes er a ree, « 32,000 1,000 205,000 
‘otalasaesoeer 345,000 144,000 185,000 522,000 39,0006 1,235,000 


(a) As reported to the Geological Survey by the Tidewater Bituminous Coal 
Statistical Bureau. (6) Includes total Aug. 1-19. 


These figures, however, represent coal handled at the 
piers, not coal shipped from the mines. According to 
statements furnished the Geological Survey by the 
American Railroad Association, loadings at the mines 
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under Service Order No. 11 may be summarized as 
follows: 


Cars 
short atvend, of first week (Aug: 7) +..:ck cs: o.1oee ae ee ee 1,588 
Short at end of second week (Aug. 15)...........-+-ee-0-- 1 ae OAL 
SHortisiend of third: week (Aur. 21) s... 0... cle es 2,226 


As the initial assessment under the order was 923 
cars per day, the cumulative movement at the end of 
the third week was 13 per cent behind. Considerable 
quantities of this coal consigned to New England have 
not been dumped for lack of vessels at the ports. On 
Aug. 26, for example, the coal on hand at Hampton 
Roads for New England account was reported to the 
American Railroad Association as 88,469 net tons, 
while the capacity of vessels available for loading this 
coal were only 7,952 tons.* 





*Editor’s Note—The lack of: boats at Hampton Roads last 
week is reported to have been due to fog conditions at sea and 
to have been a temporary shortage. 


Squeezed by Profiteers, Shipping Board Asks 
Priority for Bunker Coal 


OR the last two months or more the U. S. Shipping 

Board has been forced to pay such prices for bunker 
coal as to stir it to the most pronounced activity in an 
effort to relieve the situation. It is said that on a few 
occasions full advantage had been taken of urgent 
necessities on the part of the Shipping Board vessels 
and that very fancy prices were exacted. As a result 
the Shipping Board has asked for a priority order for 
its bunker coal. The matter was the subject of a 
conference between Shipping Board officials and mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but no 
conclusions: have been announced. 

It is understood that the White House has been fully 
acquainted with some of the Shipping Board’s experi- 
ences. Some are of the opinion that this is the straw 
which is likely to break the camel’s back. It has been 
known for some time that the White House has been 
judging the coal situation more from the matter of 
price than from the standpoint of efficiency of dis- 
tribution. It can be stated on good authority that the 
probability of Government regulation of the coal indus- 
try has not passed. 


Palmer Orders Prosecution of Coal Dealers 
Boosting Prices by Resale Schemes 


ONTINUING the efforts of the U. 8S. Department 
of Justice to put an end to profiteering in bitumi- 
nous coal, Attorney-General Palmer on Monday, Aug. 
23, issued instructions to all U. 8S. District Attorneys to 
investigate all cases where prices to the consumer had 
been enhanced through repeated resales or conspiracies 


to increase the price of coal. 
The letter of instructions sent to prosecuting officers 


by the Attorney-General reads: 

In connection with previous instructions to investigate 
and institute prosecutions in cases where unreasonably 
high prices have been exacted in the sale of bituminous 
coal, you are instructed to investigate cases where the 
price to the consumer has been enhanced through repeated 
resales by dealers successively buying and selling the same 
coal, and to institute prosecutions against such dealers, 
where the facts warrant, for engaging in an “unfair or 
deceptive or wasteful practice or device” or a “conspiracy, 
combination, agreement, or arrangement” to enhance the 
price of coal by such practice or device, in violation of 
Section 4 of the Lever Act, as amended by the act of Oct. 
22 LY. 
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‘The Ordeal of a Consulting Economist 
Who Is Not a Statistician’ 


Household Budgets and Living Costs as Wage Basis and Hazards 
of Anthracite Mining Land Even the Voluble Mr. Lauck in a 
Tight Fix— When $6 a Day Was Set as Minimum Subsistence 


for Ccmmon Mine Labor, 


articles that W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist for 

the United Mine Workers before the Anthracite Coal 
Commission, signally failed in his attempt to demon- 
strate, through cemputations “neither statistically nor 
‘mathematically correct,” that the earnings of the an- 
thracite-mine workers had not kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of living and were not on a par with those 
of bituminous-coal miners or of wage earners in other 
occupations requiring similar skill and experience. The 
other lines of attack engineered by Mr. Lauck made 
scarcely more impression than did his exhibits of wage 
earnings, irregularity of employment, etc., which were 
discussed in the previous article. These, according to 
the evidence permitted to be offered at the hearings, 
were directed mainly from two angles: (1) the applica- 
tion of household budgets and living costs to the ad- 
justment of wage scales, and (2) the occupational 
hazard of anthracite mining. 


|: HAS: been shown in the first of this series of 


OPERATORS REFUSE CLOSED-SHOP DEMAND 


As was clearly brought out by S. D. Warriner in 
his closing argument before the commission, on all but 
two of the questions in dispute before the commission, 
which were embodied in eighteen demands, agreement 
had practically been reached in the joint and separate 
conferences with the Secretary of Labor. One of the 
exceptions was demand No. 2, which asked that “the 
present wages of the anthracite-mine workers be in- 
creased to correspond to the increases granted the bitu- 
minous-mine workers by the Presidential Coal Commis- 
sion.” The other was the demand (No. 6) for the 
closed shop in the anthracite region. In the conferences 
with the Secretary the latter had been put in the form 
of a demand for the abolition of clause IX of the 
award of the Anthracite-Coal Strike Commission. This 
clause reads: “That no person shall be refused employ- 
ment, or in any way discriminated against, on account 
of membership or non-membership in any labor organ- 
ization; and that there shall be no discrimination 
against, or interference with, any employee who is not 
a member of any labor organization by members of 
such organization.” 

The reply of the operators to this demand at the time 
the committee was meeting with the Secretary left 
no doubt as to its interpretation. They said: “We 
definitely decline to enter into any contract which alters 
the principles of the award of the Anthracite-Coal 
Strike Commission or the decisions of the Board of 
Conciliation, and especially that part of the award which 
provides for the open shop and the right to protection 
of all employees against discrimination on account of 
membership or non-membership in a labor organiza- 





*This is the second of a series of articles on ‘the consulting 
economist in wage controversies. The first article of the series 
appeared in Coal Age last week, page 492. 


Government Employees Asked $8 


tion.” The present discussion, however, has to do with 
the first of the two demands which precipitated the 
final breaking off in negotiations, namely Demand No. 
2, quoted above. 


LAUCK PRESENTS NUMEROUS DOCUMENTS 


It developed during the hearings that Mr. Lauck and 
his colleagues concluded they had not asked for enough 
when the demand was made for “increases to correspond 
with the increases granted the bituminous-mine work- 
ers,” for the operators had shown conclusively that the 
yearly earnings of the anthracite miners were equal to, 
if not in excess of, those of the bituminous-mine 
workers even after the increases granted by the Presi- 
dent’s commission had been applied, the steadier em- 
ployment offered by the anthracite industry giving the 
workers in that region a decided advantage over the 
bituminous-mine workers. 

As Mr. Lauck’s case, so carefully built up, showing 
the unfavorable comparison of the anthracite miners 
with workers in other industries, and particularly with 
the bituminous-coal-mine workers, had been disproven, 
he and his associates found it necessary to withdraw 
from that line of attack and to concentrate their efforts 
on an appeal to the commission to render its decision 
upon the theory of a living wage as developed from 
budgetary studies of family expenses. Some of the 
documents submitted in support of this contention were 
pamphlets on “Changes in the Cost of Living and 
Prices, 1914-1920”; “Sanction for a Living Wage,” 
“Budgetary Standards of Living,” “Cost of Living in 
Coal Towns,” “What Should Be a Living Wage,” “The 
Practicability of a Living Wage,” and “Food Prices in 
Scranton and Other Cities.” 

It is not necessary to consider in detail these or the 
other exhibits which were submitted in order to substan- 
tiate the theory that a living wage, not the capacity 
or industry of the worker or the value of his services 
to his employer, should be the chief factor in the con- 
struction of a wage scale. 


BUDGETARY STUDIES SUPPORT WAGE DEMAND 


In making demands for a “living wage” based on the 
budgetary “studies” the answer was twofold in char- 
acter: (1) $2,200 was the amount of income necessary 
to maintain the average mine worker’s family according 
to the American standard of living, and (2) the min- 
imum wage rate for a common laborer in order to 
keep him on a bare subsistence level was $6 for an 
eight-hour day, i. e., nearly as much per hour as common 
labor outside the anthracite regions was paid per day 
in pre-war times. Consequently all of the budgetary 
“studies” were made to equal or to exceed $2,200 as 
the income necessary to support an average family of 
five persons—father, mother, and three children under 
sixteen years of age. 
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In responding to the demand for a “living wage” the 
contention of the operators was that while there was 
no disagreement as to the general principle that any 
industry should pay its employees sufficient wages to 
enable them, with proper economy and thrift, to live 
comfortably and to save something besides, no practical 
method of applying the theory to every-day life had 
been or could be ‘devised. Like many other beautiful 
theories for the amelioration of the laboring classes, it 
was impossible of practical application. Moreover, it 
was held by the operators that they were paying, and 
since the strike of 1902 had paid, living wages to their 
employees, a truth which they asserted was substan- 
tiated by the general prosperity of the region in which 
anthracite mining was the dominant industry; by com- 
parison of rates of wages and earnings of mine workers 
with those of other industries; by the deposits in sav- 
ings banks, which in four years had shown an increase 
of over $52,000,000, or 48 per cent; by the investments 
in Liberty Loans; by the patronage given to amuse- 
ments, by the time taken from employment for recrea- 
tion, and by the comfort in which all the mine workers 
were able to live. 


ECONOMIST CONVICTED OUT OF HIS Book 


The entire insincerity of Mr. Lauck’s contention for 
a subsistence wage of $2,200 a year was exposed, and 
he was given the most uncomfortable period in his 
experience before the Anthracite Commission when Mr. 
Warriner in his cross-examination of the consulting 
economist read from his own (Mr. Lauck’s) book pub- 
lished in 1917 (not included among the many exhibits 
on this subject filed with the commission) that $800 
yearly income might be considered a living wage. His 
only defense was that this book was written in 1915 
and had pursued him through ten arbitrations, but he 
was compelled to admit that if the cost of living had 
increased, as he claimed, 100 per cent to 1920, the in- 
come necessary this year to maintain the same standard 
would be $1,600 or $1,700. 

That was a simple problem in multiplication, but 
Mr. Lauck’s proficiency as a mathematician was put to 
a severe test when he was confronted with a problem 
involving the application of the rule of three. He 
could not, or at least would not, see the answer to the 
question propounded to him by Mr. Warriner, that if 
the cost of living in the large cities, holding 50 per cent 
of the population, had increased 110 per cent from 1914 
to 1920, and for the country as a whole had increased 
100 per cent, then it naturally followed that for the 
smaller cities and rural districts containing the other 
50 per cent of the population the cost of living had 
increased 90 per cent. The problem was too much for 
him and he had to confess that he was not a statistician 
but an economist. These figures would not juggle in 
a manner satisfactory to Mr. Lauck. In brief it may 
be stated that the figures upon which Mr. Lauck had 
predicated his demand for “a living wage” of $2,200 
a year were shown to have been as misleading as his 
statistics of employment and of earnings in the anthra- 
cite region, and were completely discredited. 


BITUMINOUS SCALE ALLOWS FOR IDLE DAYS 


In support of the demand for a minimum wage rate 
of $6 a day for common labor it was stated that the 
$1 a day increase awarded to day labor in the bitu- 
minous mines by the President’s commission had estab- 
lished $6 a day as the minimum rate for bitu- 
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minous-mine workers. This statement also was shown 
not to have been in accordance with the facts. More- 
over, even if the statement had been true, it is well 
known that the increases granted the bituminous 
miners, which, as Commissioner Colver, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, said, made “a wage so high as to 
seem unheard of,” were due to the large number of idle 
days for wihch the miners were not to blame. 

The intention was to make it appear to the public 
that the anthracite operators wished to penalize their 
employees for taking advantage of the opportunity for 
employment offered them by reducing the unit rate of 
payment, as compared with bituminous-mine workers, 
whereas the unit rate for the latter had been advanced 
because of lack of opportunity to earn a livelihood. At 
the same time that Mr. Lauck and his associates were 
holding that $6 a day was a minimum wage on which 
common labor could subsist, employees of the U. S.. 
Government were circulating an appeal to Congress that 
$3 should be established as a minimum wage for Gov- 
ernment employees. 

In what was designated as Miners’ Exhibit No. 26, 
entitled “Occupation Hazard of Anthracite Miners,” Mr. 
Lauck essayed the role of expert and authority on vital 
statistics as applied to mining in general and to an- 
thracite mining in particular. The pamphlet submitted: 
as Exhibit No. 26 consisted of fragmentary and ex 
parte quotations from various unrelated official reports 
and other authorities. In selecting the material to be 
included in the pamphlet care was taken to exclude 
such accepted expert opinions on the hygienic aspects 
of coal mining as those of Sir Thomas Oliver and Dr. 
Frank Shufflebotham of England, nor was any evidence 
or opinion from physicians practicing in the anthracite 
region presented. On the other hand, certain pul- 
monary diseases incident to metal mining were made 
to appear as affecting workers in the anthracite mines, 
whereas anthracite-mine workers are peculiarly free 
from tubercular diseases such as arise from inhaling 
the siliceous dust in metal mines. 


INCOMPLETE ACCIDENT STATISTICS PRESENTED 


In a table of accident statistics the records were 
brought down only to 1916, and the years 1917 and . 
1918, which showed a pronounced decrease in the fatal- 
ities from accidents in the anthracite region, were 
excluded, although the statistics were available. No 
reference was made to the steps taken by the anthra- 
cite operators in recent years to reduce the liability 
to accident among their employees. The attention of 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, the highest authority in the 
United States, if not in the world, on mortality and 
vital statistics, was called to Mr. Lauck’s exhibit, and 
the reply of the operators to this exhibit was prepared 
by him. He clearly showed that in this sphere of activ- 
ity, Mr. Lauck and his collaborator in the preparation 
of the pamphlet, Henry J. Harris, were little less than 
mountebanks seeking cheap notoriety, which the daily 
papers, particularly those in the anthracite renter 
seemed willing to accord them freely, 

The third and concluding article of this series will 
deal with the exhibits which the commission declined to 
permit to be offered as evidence, but which, notwith- 
standing the action of the commission, Mr, Lauck felt 
free to give to the public through the daily press. It 
is no exaggeration to state that more mendacious state- 
ments than those contained in these exhibits never were 
foisted upon a gullible press and public. 
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Civil Engineers to Vote on Proposal to 
Join Federated Societies 


A ITS annual convention in Portland, Ore., Aug. 10, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers adopted 
resolutions which provided “that the Board of Direction 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers be directed 
to submit at once the question of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers becoming a charter member of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies to referen- 
dum vote to the corporate membership of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, as recommended by the 
Joint Conference Committee, said ballot to be accom- 
panied by a copy of the constitution and by-laws of said 
Federation,” and “that the Board of Direction of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers be further in- 
structed in event of a favorable vote on said referendum 
to proceed at once to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary for the American Society of Civil Engineers to be- 
come affiliated with said Federation.” 


Army to Get 100,000 Tons of Bituminous 
400,000 Tons of Anthracite Needed 


IEUT.-COL. JAMES P..BARNEY, of the U. S. 
Quartermaster Department, has just completed 
a trip through the bituminous coal districts of the East, 
Middle West and South in quest of coal for army needs. 
He considers this trip a success, as he was able to 
contract for about 100,000 tons of the army’s emer- 
gency requirements of 175,000 tons for immediate 
delivery. This coal was purchased at the mines at a 
reasonable price under existing conditions. The exact 
price is not divulged. ; 

As the result of a general reorganization of ‘the 
Quartermaster Corps, Lieutenant-Colonel Barney has 
been placed in direct charge of all the coal requirements 
of the army as chief of the purchasing division. He 
became identified with this special line of work when 
he was appointed in charge of coal confiscation under 
the Quartermaster General by the Secretary of War, 
in September, 1919. Under the new organization plans 
the purchase of fuel for the U. S. Army is decen- 
tralized and divided into six departments with separate 
headquarters, as follows: Northwestern Department, 
at Boston, Mass.; Eastern Department, at New York 
City; Southeastern Department, at Charleston, S. C.; 
Central Department, at Chicago; Southern Department, 
at San Antonio, Tex.; Western Department, at San 
Francisco, Cal. 

A purchasing agent is to be in charge of the army’s 
requirement at each of the above headquarters and all 
purchases, after the present emergency is past, are to 
be in their hands, the Washington headquarters to have 
administrative charge and to care for special emer- 
gencies and for liaison between the field offices. J. A. 
Lay is assistant to the chief of the purchasing division 
in charge of all coal matters. 

In Colonel Barney’s opinion there is only one im- 
portant cause of coal shortage and high coal prices 


remaining, namely, that the diggers are receiving such - 


high daily pay that “they can afford to work two or 
three days a week and ride around in their Fords 
or Packards the rest of the week.’’ The report that 
there is from 80 per cent to 100 per cent of the car 
requirements at the mines being supplied by practically 
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all railroads was confirmed by Colonel Barney’s obser- 
vations at the coal centers which he visited. 

Colonel Barney’s trip was made for the special pur- 
pose of making emergency purchases of coal for army 
posts, especially hospitals, but it is planned to have 
additional purchases made through the six departments 
mentioned above. The 100,000 tons which has been ob- 
tained is only a small percentage of the 1,600,000 tons 
which is the minimum estimate of the army require- 
ments at the present time. The purchasing division 
of the Quartermaster Department is now negotiating 
with E. W. Parker, of Philadelphia, in an effort to 
make arrangements for the purchase of 400,000 tons 
of anthracite coa! from a number of leading anthracite 
producers. This coal is wanted for army posts through- 
out the East. The first assignments will be made to 
the army hospitals. 


Toms Creek No. 2 Team Wins Second 
Virginia First-Aid Meet 


HE second annual Virginia Statewide First-Aid 

Meet, held in the town hall at Norton Aug. 14, 
under the auspices of the Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association, the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines and the 
American Red Cross, was a complete success. The 
large building was jammed with interested observers of 
the twenty-seven teams that were contesting, all of 
whom did good work. The Norton Concert Band 
furnished music for the occasion. Much regret was 
expressed that the heavy rains prevented the meet being 
held in the open, as a baseball game between Norton and 
Stonega had been arranged as the final supplementary 
attraction. 

The judging in the contest was on a high plane—the 
problem was printed on the top of each score card and 
a correct outline of the proper method of doing the 
problem was printed on the back of it for the guidance 
of the judges. Each judge was instructed to inform the 
captain of the team which he was judging of the amount 
of his discounts and the reason for the same. The 
captain then had the option of referring the matter to a 
commission of first-aid men, whose decision was final. 
The pvlan produced good results. The first fifteen teams 
received prizes. Toms Creek No. 2 team, of the Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., won first prize with a score of 
100 per cent. 

First prize comprised the Virginia Coal Operators’ 
annual cup, six National Safety Council medals and a 
variety of household articles and sporting goods. The 
remaining fourteen sets of prizes included silverware, 
cameras, cigars, razors, tools, food products, furniture 
and wearing apparel. There also were a number of 
special prizes awarded as the result of a drawing by lot 
numbers. 

STANDING OF THE TEAMS 


Per- 

cent- 
Teams Companies Mines age 
1 Toms Creek No. 2... Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. Toms Creek.. 100 
2 Stonega No. |...... Stonega Coke & Coal Co...... tonega. .... 99% 
SCR APOGO its clads hte ‘Blackwood Coke & Coal Co... Pardee...... 99% 
SeIWuder s eveicedae oe Clinchfield Coal Corporation... Wilder....... 99% 
5 Clinchfield......... Clinchfield Coal Corporation... Clinchfield.. . 99% 
6 Roda No. | Stonega Coke & Coal Co...... Roda........ 98% 
Tei Osay AGP tect esis Clinchfield Coal Corporation .. Clincho...... 983 
8 Toms Creek No. 1.. Virginia Iron Coal & Coke Co.. Toms Creek.. 98% 
SANG NO. seks oe Stonega Coke & CoalCo...... Arno......-. 97% 
LORI UES ovat antics Clinchfield Coal Corporation.. Dante....... 97% 
11 Cranes Nest....... Clinchfield Coal Corporation.. Crane’s Nest 97% 
LZBRARHOUNO.2vee cca. Stonega Coke & CoalCo...... MANN OLpicle, renee 
13 Roaring Fork...... Blackwood Coke & CoalCo.... Roaring Fork 97 
14 Keokee No. 1...... Stonega Coke & CoalCo...... Keokee...... 96% 
[S*simboden ssaesn ees. Stonega Coke & CoalCo...... {mboden..... 96% 
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United Mine Workers to Start a Daily 


EEKING an organ that will represent the mine 

workers’ contentions, the United Mine Workers are 
forming a stock corporation to start at Hazleton, Pa., 
a daily, to be known as the Panther Valley News. It 
will take over the plant of a weekly run under union 
auspices many years ago. 


A in Kelly’s Creek Plants 


Is Adjusted 


EVERAL plants of the Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co. in 

the Kanawha field were closed down during the 
second week of August by a strike growing out of a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proper construction to be 
placed upon that part of the new wage contract applying 
to payment for dead work. When the miners demanded 
an increase in pay for removing slate which would have 
amounted to an increase of 65c. a ton, the company 
refused to accede to their demands and the miners went 
on strike. One of the officials of District 17 finally paid 
a visit to the Kelly’s Creek mines and though meeting 
with much opposition, finally adjusted the matter. 


More Trouble at Matewan 


aN an outgrowth of the strike and labor trouble at 
Matewan, W. Va., in which 12 men were recently 
killed, A. E. Hatfield and Dr. Edward Simpkins were 
shot from ambush while seated in front of a hotel at 
Matewan on Saturday, Aug. 14. Only one shot was fired, 
the bullet piercing Hatfield’s chest and lodging in Simp- 
kins’ jaw. Both men were taken to a hospital at Hunt- 
ington, where Hatfield died Sunday morning. 
Following the shooting, members of the state police 
arrested Fred Burgraf and preferred charges against 
him as being guilty of the shooting. Burgraf is already 
under indictment as one of fourteen persons charged 
with complicity in the riot at Matewan on May 19. 


Attempt to “Shoot Up” Freeburn 


N Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 14 and 15, a renewal 

of the attempt to shoot up the Freeburn, Ky., 
plant of the Solvay Collieries Co. was made, the shots 
being fired from the West Virginia side of the river. 
Shots were poured upon the Freeburn plant on Sunday 
and firing was resumed after members of the West 
Virginia state police had arrested an unidentified man 
as belonging to the roving band of gunmen that has 
been terrorizing the men at work during a considerable 
period recently. 

Pennyslvania organizers were largely in evidence at 
numerous meetings held by miners in the Williamson 
field on Sunday, Aug. 15. 

At the end of the second week of August more men 
were at work and more companies were operating than 
at any time since the beginning of the strike. It is 
regarded as probable that the leaders of the strikers 
realized that they were losing ground. 

As an indication of how conditions were improving 
in the strike zone it may be stated that on Aug. 14 
eighteen different companies were operating whose 
plants had been closed down since the strike began and 
it was found possible to increase production at the rate 
of 100 cars a day. In other words miners not on strike 
felt that they would be protected and therefore were 
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willing to return to work. Unless further violence 
is indulged in it is predicted that the strike will be 
at an end before Oct. 1 and that all except the most 
radical individuals and those who have instigated much 
trouble will be back to work. Already in some places 
men who haye been on strike have applied for reinstate- 
ment. 

The strike order originally issued was directed 
against seventy different mines, forty of which were 
closed down. Operations have now been resumed, how- 
ever, at the plants of eighteen of the companies orig- 
inally affected by the strike. On Aug. 14 there were 
still twenty-two mines idle, most of them lying off the 
main line of the Norfolk & Western Ry. A conservative 
estimate, it is said, places the number of miners who 
are really behind the strike at about 1,800 out of 
6,000 employed. 


Two Ousted From Union Other Men Strike 


HEN two men, formerly leaders in the One Big 

Union, were refused membership in the United 
Mine Workers of America, the other mine workers at 
the Coal Mine, near Fernie, B. C., refused to work. 
The two men had refused to affiliate with the United 
Mine Workers, and the right to join was then denied 
them. Coal Creek became idle Aug. 6. At Michel all 
the men rejoined the United Mine Workers and the mine 
was running on the date of the Coal Creek strike. 


Too Bad for the Kansas Mine Worker! 


ORMERLY attorney for the Kansas United Mine 

Workers, Jake (J. 1.) Sheppard, of Fort Scott, is in 
full sympathy with them. “The fact is,” says Shep- 
pard, “the miners have been averaging this summer 
only two days a week in the Kansas fields.” ‘Why 
then,” asked an impertinent questioner, “if that is the 
case, did they refuse to work on Saturdays?” Sheppard 
had some sort of an answer ready: ‘“Isn’t a man who 
works as hard as the miners entitled to some sort of a 
holiday ?” 


Mine-Rescue Crews Rival Canadian Mounted 
Police in Picturesque Heroism 


ESCUE crews of the Bureau of Mines promise to 
take first place in deeds of picturesque heroism. 
The outposts of organized civilization have been pushed 
so far forward in Canada as to rob the mounted police 
of much of their spectacular work. With the increasing 
amount of mine-rescue work being performed by the 
Bureau of Mines, ample material is being made for such 
accounts of human-interest performances as have inter- 
ested the world in the Canadian police. An example is 
had in the performance of the Bureau of Mines crew at 
the recent explosion in a mine of the Union Collieries 
Co. at Renton, Pa. The incident as told by a man with 
long experience in mines but who is not connected with 
the Bureau of Mines is.as follows: 
“When we arrived at the mine they just had com- 
pleted the repairs on the fan house and had rigged up 


_a bucket and hand hoist preparatory to lowering three 


men to the bottom of the airshaft. We found that the 
so-called bucket was about large enough for a canary — 
and its cage. It would have been absolutely unsafe to 
lower three men on this bucket. After George McCaa 
and Ed Denny, of the Bureau of Mines crew, looked the 
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situation over they suggested that only two make the 
first trip down. I will say frankly that, while I am 
usually willing to go anywhere anyone else will go in 
a mine, after I looked at the bucket and the condition 
of the airshaft I did not insist on being one of those to 
go down. I hoped I would not be selected for the first 
sacrifice, but McCaa and J. H. Zorn, another member of 
the bureau crew, insisted on making the first trip, while 
Denny and I should follow as reserves. 

“McCaa examined the bucket and said, ‘This bucket 
will not hold two. I will go down first alone. Zorn, 
you stay here with the others on the top.’ In all my 
experience in mine disasters, I have never witnessed 
a finer example of courage or a more stirring sight than 
McCaa leaving the surface to descend 509 feet to the 
bottom of that shaft in a little bit of a bucket attached 
to a three-eighth inch wire rope. When he got down 
about twenty-five feet the bucket was spinning at 
twenty-five revolutions a minute. We stopped his de- 
scent, as we were afraid he would become dizzy. McCaa 
called up, asking that we pull the rope over to the side 
until he could catch hold of the guide. He made the 
rest of the descent hand over hand to prevent the 
twirling round of the bucket. He landed safely and 
began the work of restoring ventilation. This was done 
so successfully that not a man in the mine was over- 
come.” 





Would Give Houses of Idlers to Workers 


HE Connellsville Basin Coal & Coke Co., against 

which a strike has been in effect since early in July 
in an effort to compel that company. to Officially recog- 
nize the United Mine Workers, brought eviction pro- 
ceedings in fourteen different suits in Monongalia County 
in the first week of August. The company took such ac- 
tion in order to secure quarters for fully half a hundred 
men which it has employed to replace the striking 
miners who have so far refused to give up the company 
quarters they occupy. The eviction suits were there- 
fore the outgrowth of the strike. 

The justice who heard the cases dismissed the suits 
on the ground that the tenants of the houses had not 
had sufficient notice to vacate. It was the justice’s 
opinion that the tenants should have two weeks’ notice 
instead of merely seven days, as actually given, inas- 
much as the deduction from their pay for rent had been 
made every two weeks. , 

Despite the strike the Connellsville Basin company 
has been able to obtain enough miners to man its 
-mines and the same is true as to the Penn-Mary Coal 
Co. as well as other companies on the Morgantown & 
Kingwood Ry. against which a strike has been declared. 
It is becoming more apparent each week that the strike 
is doomed to be a failure. 

However, the United Mine Workers are not giving 
up without a struggle. Threats and rumors of threats 
are being utilized by the mine workers to keep miners 
away from the mines and to keep them in the ranks of 
the strikers, that being, as is already known, the policy 
pursued in southern West Virginia also. 

Public sentiment along the line of the Morgantown & 
Kingwood Ry. is favorable to the coal companies and not 
the striking miners, for the companies are paying bet- 
ter wages than the union scale calls for. In many quar- 
ters the strike is regarded as a covert attack on the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which owns the Penn- 
Mary Coal Co. The miners, though receiving benefits 
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from the United Mine Workers, are the principal losers. 

Threats against miners who have remained at work 
reached a climax during the first week of August when 
Pat Blevan, a striking miner, formerly employed by the 
Connellsville Basin Coal & Coke Co., was arrested and 
given a hearing on Aug. 7, charged with threatening 
to kill Paul Utt, a loyal miner employed by the Penn- 
Mary Coal Co. at Richard, W. Va. Lewis: Hamrick, 
another striking miner, also formerly employed by the 
Connellsville Basin company, was tried on Aug. 8 on a 
charge of commiting assault and battery on Utt. 


Chemists to Discuss Fuel Problems 


Ge the chairmanship of A. C. Fieldner, super- 
vising chemist, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, a 
symposium on fuels is to be held at the American 
Chemical Society meeting in Chicago. This session will 
be under the auspices of the Division of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry on Thursday, Sept. 9, at 2 p.m. 
Coal men and other engineers interested will be welcome 
at this session, which will be held in the laboratories 
of the University of Chicago. The headquarters of the 
society are at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, for the 
entire period of the meeting, Sept. 6 to 10. 

The following twelve papers will make up the program 
of the fuel symposium: 

S. W. Parr—‘Low-Temperature Carbonization.” Edgar 
Stansfield—“Carbonization of Canadian Lignites.” Henry 
Wreisinger—“Byproduct Coke, Anthracite, and Pennsylva- 
nia Coal as Fuel for Heating Houses.” F. W. Sperr— 
“Byproduct Coking,” G. A. Burrell and others—“The Char- 
coal Method of Gasoline Recovery.” S. E. Sheppard— 
“Colloidal Fuels—Their Preparation and Properties.” A. 
C. Fieldner and others—‘‘Gasoline Losses Due to Incomplete 
Combustion in Motor Vehicles.” J. B. Garner—“Enrich- 
ment of Artificial Gas with Natural Gas.” Harry A. 
Curtis — “Commercial Realization of Low-Temperature 
Carbonization of Coal.” H.C. Porter—“Fuel Conservation, 
Present and Future.” Alfred B. Powell—‘Some Factors 
Affecting the Sulphur Content of Coke and Gas in Car- 
bonization of Coal.” H. F. Yancey and others—‘Distribu- 
tion of the Forms of Sulphur in the Coal Bed.” 


Reported Coal-Mine Fatalities During May 


Decreased 13 Per Cent 


ATALITIES in.and about coal mines of the United 
States, according to reports received by the Bureau 


_ of Mines from the state mine inspectors of all states 


except Kentucky, totaled 148 during May, 1920, as com- 
pared with 170 in the same states in May, 1919. Thus 
the 1920 figures show a decrease of twenty-two fatali- 
ties, or about 13 per cent, from the record of the cor- 
responding month of last year. Based upon an output 
of 46,686,273 tons in May, 1920, the fatality rate is 
3.17 per million tons produced. 

During the first five months of 1920 the number of 
lives lost was 808, a decrease of 47 from the record of 
the corresponding months of 1919. The production of 
coal for these five months was 247,737,273 tons, an 
increase of 39,432,273 tons over the first five months of 
the previous year. Thus the fatalities have decreased 
5.5 per cent, while there has been an increase of nearly 
19 per cent in production. 

The average number. of lives lost during May of each 
year from 1913 to 1919 has been 178. The production 
of coal has averaged 46,723,000 short tons, showing a 
fatality rate of 3.81 per million tons as representative of 
the month of May for the last seven years. 


Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











Coal Output of Nova Scotia Decreases Slightly 


Consul Charles M. Freeman, Halifax, 
reports that the output of coal from 
Nova Scotia, in which is located the 
greatest coal area of the Dominion, for 
the year 1919, as compared with 1918, 
is given by the different corporations 
as follows: 


Companies 
Dominion Coal Co, (Ltd).. : 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. ‘(Ltd.).. 
Inverness Railway & Coal Co. jit ?: Fee 
Bras D’Or Coal Co. (Ltd.) $ Ae 
Port Hood Collieries (Lad. Wz eee Reon BR sia 
Acadia Coal Mining Co. (Ltd.).. 
International Coal Mining Co 


futpinetionel Coateitaye On eat Mai meni) 


Maritime Coal, Railway & Power Co.......... av 


Al otheras ene ama ME a MOR es 


AN Rater och oor cd cea o CLO Oe Renee woes 


In the coal mines of Nova Scotia 
over 13,000 men were employed during 
the year, while in the quarries 600 found 
employment. The product of the quar- 
ries consisted of 48,868 tons of crude 
gypsum, 353,379 tons of limestone, 7,450 
tons of building stone, and 300 tons of 
grindstones. 

The amount of coal shipped to the 
United States from the collieries of 


British Purchase American Coal 
To Supply Italian Trade 


British coal exporters are serving 
their former Italian customers by the 
purchase of coal for Italian account in 
the American market, according to au- 
thoritative reports received by Govern- 
ment offices here from agents abroad. 
- The operations of the British dealers 
were described as follows: 

A British firm having offices in the 
United States goes into the open mar- 
ket and buys coal. Up to this point he 
possesses no advantage over the Ameri- 
can broker. The coal, however, is 
shipped in British bottoms and profits 
on the transaction are figured more on 
the basis of freight than on the resale 
of the coal at a higher price, 

“The great advantage possessed by the 
British in this field,’ said the report, 
‘is derived from their long experience 
in the game; they know all the ins and 
outs of the business. They hold their 
old customers through making easier 
terms—that is to say, the British sell 
on the old Welsh charter, under the 
provisions of which one-third of the 
freight is paid down when the contract 
is signed and the remainder paid when 
the ship reaches its destination.” 

Often from two to three months’ 
credit is given the Italian customer, 
with a discount allowed if cash is paid 
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Cape Breton was 75,8138 tons as com- 
pared with 269,080 in 1918 and with 
486,000 in 1913—a decrease of nearly 
200,000 tons as compared with 1918 
and over 400,000 compared with 1913. 
The reasons for this decrease are the 
greater consumption of the steel plants, 





1918. 1919 
Tons Tons 
rt) 0! ee ene: 3,271,155 3,087,124 
502,818 2,04 
ubarae eA Me 204;495 138,387 
ate © 49.924 41/34 
Xe Sune 2521 20,176 
ee: 281,893 419,089 
Me Oy 181,624 173,761 
369,105 374/315 
et ie 188,454 161,427 
ee 751,677 237,093 
Pn 3 Von, ee 5,803,666 5,204,757 


the lesser production caused by labor 
troubles, and the constantly increasing 
cemand for bunker coal for steamships. 
During the past year, and for the first 
time on any extended scale, coal has 
been shipped from Cape Breton to the 
European markets. The Netherlands 
Government has contracted for a large 
quantity delivered on board at Sydney 
and Louisburg. 


on delivery, it was said. It is through 
these devices that the British are using 
our raw material to conserve their tra- 
ditional grip on the Italian coal market. 

With the recent development of our 
merchant marine, up to the point where 
American bottoms are becoming ade- 
quate to take care of our entire sea- 
borne trade, there is no reason in the 
world why American coal should be 
sold to Italy by British middlemen. As 
long as our American coal exporter de- 
mands cash against shipping documents 
and pays no attention to the question 
of transportation profits, he stands to 
lose in the long run as a competitor 
with the British for the Italian coal 
trade. 


Belgium Gets Large Coke Supply 


There is a more plentiful supply of 
coke in Belgium, according to the Col- 
liery Guardian, arrivals by canal from 
the Ruhr having of late been ample for 
the needs of the furnaces now operat- 
ing in the Liége district, and a surplus 
has been going to the Charleroi area. 
From July 1 to 15 9,105 tons of coke 
and 11,355 tons of coking coal were re- 
ceived from the Ruhr. The distribution 
of coal continues to be a pressing ques- 
tion in Belgium. There is some weak- 
ness in iron and steel prices at the mo- 
ment, buyers holding off. 


_lows, in 1919: 


Holland To Get German Coal— - 
Conditionally 


The German Government officially 
announces that it will not repudiate the 
credit and coal agreement with the 
Netherlands, but that its ability to de- 
liver the coal will depend upon the 
Allies’ attitude. 





New Prices Announced for 
German Coal 


The following new selling prices for 
German coal have been officially an- 
nounced: 

Lower Silesian Coal Syndicate— 
Waldenburg coals: large, 284 mk. per 
ton; screened cubes, 284 mk.; screened | 
peas, 270.5 mk.; screened through and 
through, 282.5 mk.; unscreened, 278.7 
mk.; sludge, 98.4 mk. Neurode coals: 
Coke breeze, 120.5 mk.; briquets, 490 mk. 

*‘Rhenish Brown Coal Syndicate— 
Briquet waste, 43.1 mk.; dust, sludge 
and through and through, 39.2 mk. 

Bavarian Right Rhine Coal Syndicate 
*~-Schwandorf coals: Through and 
through, 73.5 mk.; screened through 
and through, 91.2 mk.; briquets, 219 
mk.; sludge, 98.4 mk. Neurode coals: 
tank coal, 103.9 mk. Schwidg-Schwar- 
zenfeld coal: Through and through, 
screened, 106.8 mk.; briquet. waste, 
114.1 mk. Dettingen coal: Screened ~ 
through and through, 93.1 mk.; briquets, 
293.4 mk.; briquet waste, 207.4 mk.; 
settling-tank coal, 104 mk. Ibenhausen- 
Regensburg coal: Through and through 
coal, 115.1 mk.; screen, 142 mk. 


New South Wales’ 1919 Output © 
Shows Slight Decrease 


According to the annual report of the 
Department of Mines for 1919, the total 
quantity of coal mined in New South 
Wales in 1919 amounted to 8,631,554 
tons, being a decrease in tonnage of 
431,622 in comparison with the pre- 
vious year. The collieries in the North- 
ern district supplied an output of 5,- 
629,253 tons, as compared with 5,966,- 
926 tons in the previous year. The 
Southern district furnished an output of 
1,826,574 tons, as against 1,984,578 tons 
in 1918. The production from the 
Western district amounted to 1,175,727 
tons, as compared with 1,111,672 tons 
in the previous year. 

The average prices of coal per ton in 
the three districts named were as fol- 
Northern district, 13s. 
5.81d.; Southern district, 11s. 9.64d. 
Western district, 9s. 4.19d. 

The quantity of coke produced in 
1919 amounted to 424,773 tons as com- 
pared with 608,492 tons. 





Chicago Asks Coal Priority 


DELEGATION 
ve Dealers’ Association of Chicago called at the White 
House, Sept. 1, seeking a priority order to insure adequate 
coal supplies for that city, both for industrial and domestic 


representing the Independent Coal 


use. The committee talked with Secretary Tumulty, say- 
ing that because of the general situation and the priority 
orders Chicago was short of coal and the city was threat- 
ened with a shortage for both domestic and industrial con- 
sumption. Mr. Tumulty advised his callers to confer with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, promising to lay the 
case before that body for consideration. 


Commerce Commission Gathers Data on 
Effect of Tidewater Movement on Prices 


N ACCCRDANCE with a resolution of Senator Walsh, of 

Massachusetts, adopted during the closing hours of the 
last session of Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is making an investigation of the movement of bitumi- 
nous coal and anthracite coal to tidewater and the effect of 
such movement on coal prices. The commission has sent a 
questionnaire to large coal censumers throughout the coun- 
try asking them to furnish data as to the price paid for coal 


during the month of July, 1920 and 1919. They are asked to, 


furnish information as to the amount of bituminous and an- 
thracite coal purchased in net tons, both contract and spot, 
during this period and the average price per ton at the 
mines and the cost delivered. They are also asked to give 
the quantity of bituminous coal on hand July 31, 1920 and 
1919. 


Ohio Consumers Report Shortage Because 
Of Service Order 10 


Agee ENTS presented by representatives of Cleve- 
land and Akron, Ohio, to support their application for 
a modification of- Service Order No. 10 failed to impress 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Lake Order 
was blamed for the inability of domestic consumers in the 
Ohio cities to obtain supplies for winter storage. It was 
contended that Canada is being accorded much better treat- 
ment in the matter of coal supplies than are American 
cities and that certain coals suitable for domestic fuel and 
which are not desired in the Northwest are being forced 
into the Lake movement by Service Order No. 10. 
Commissioner Potter, during the course of the hearing, 
stated that the question in his mind is whether or not it 
is within the power of the commission to grant an embargo 
such as the Lake order. -There is a question, he said, as 
to whether Congress has the power to delegate any such 
power to the commission, but he agreed that this is no 
time to quibble over the extent of authority of the com- 
mission. 
The Ohio witnesses could not present comprehensive 
figures to prove their contention that Canada is getting a 
disproportionate amount of coal. There seemed to be no 
objection to the policy of the commission to regard Canada 
as a part of the United States so far as coal distribution 



































is concerned. They stated that it is not a question of 
allowing one to suffer and the other to have an ample 
supply of fuel but that each should suffer equally. It was 
contended that coal is being forced into Canada and the 
Northwest without a real methodical apportionment of the 
coal among all consumers. 

It also was stated that Service Order No. 10 allows the 
Northwest to buy coal cheaper than it can be bought in 
Ohio. This was denied by J. E. McGee, who pointed out 
that $7 coal.at the mine means $17 coal at Minneapolis. 


Spring Valley Company Objects to Proposed 
Illinois Coal Rates 


N A brief filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 

the Spring Valley Coal Co. takes exception to the re- 
port proposed by Attorney-examiner A. R. Mackley in a 
case involving Illinois coal rates. The brief says the ex- 
aminer errs in the following particulars: 

In ordering an increase only to a minimum of 85c. in the 
differential of 70c. per net ton heretofore observed from 
southern Illinois group over the Third Vein group to inter- 
state differential territory. The proposed differential is 
said to be insufficient. 

In stating that the carriers have justified the reasonable- 
ness of the intrastate rates on coal in Illinois from Aug. 8, 
1919, to Feb. 29, 1920. 

In failing to require an increased spread in the inter- 
state rates as between northern Illinois mines and southern 
Illinois mines to destinations in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict to which the routes are interstate. 


Advises Against Demanding Assigned Cars 
For Coal To Be Stored 


’T°HE demand by some public utilities for assigned cars 

for coal for storage purposes is being discouraged by 
George W. Elliott, their representative in Washington. He 
does not believe that it is wise to press such a demand until 
the requirements of the Northwest and New England shall 
have been met. Mr. Elliott is calling the attention of the 
Department of Justice to the cases where public utilities are 
forced to pay what they consider unfair prices for their coal. 


Navy Raises Coal Prices ‘To Meet Recent 
Wage Advance 


4d Bie Navy Department has advanced the prices of coal 
which it will purchase in West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, in consideration of increases in cost of mining other 
than wages. Hereafter the department will pay $4 per 
gross ton, f.o.b. mine for West Virginia coal instead of 
$3.64 previously paid and $4.25 per ton for Pennsylvania 
coal instead of the former price of $3.90. The department 
considers the new prices will afford just compensation to 
the operators and will pay them under commandeering 
orders, having failed to get satisfactory bids. 
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Indiana Operators Taxed lc. Per Ton to. 2 


Defray Coal Commission Expenses 


ESSE E. ESCHBACH, head of the Indiana Coal and 
Food Commission, is sending notices to coal oper- 
ators of every class in Indiana informing them of the 
tax of 1c. a ton on all coal mined in Indiana. The tax 
for August is due in the office of Otto L. Klauss, 
Auditor of State, who is a member of the commission, 


by Sept. 10. The money so collected is to be used to . 


defray the expenses of the commission. 


Traffic Congestion, Due to Lack of Ships, 
Causes Suspension of Order No. 11 


ACK of ships to handle the volume of coal being 
dumped at North Atlantic ports for shipment to 
New England, under Service Order No. 11, has caused 
such a congestion of coal cars at those ports that the 
Interstate Commerce Commision on Aug. 31 ordered a 
five-day suspension of the order, effective beginning 
Sept. 3. 

The commission’s action made available during the 
rest of the week about 500,000 tons of bituminous coal 
for distribution in the region along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Norfolk to New York City. 

Another result of the suspension was to provide a 
considerable quantity of soft coal in the region that will 
be affected by the “outlaw” strike of the anthracite 
miners. The total movement of coal by water to New 
England since July 1 has been about 3,800,000 tons. 
The public utilities in New England are understood 
to have reserve supplies of coal on hand now that are 
sufficient to meet. their requirements for two to four 
months. 

A survey of the supply of coal in the New England 
States by the Geological Survey shows that the in- 
dustries and factories of Maine have an average supply 
of six weeks and two days on hand. In New Hampshire 
the average supply is sufficient for five weeks and one 
day. In Vermont the supply aggregates the needs for 
eight weeks and six days. In Massachusetts.the aver- 
age supply is five weeks and two days. In Connecticut 
it is four weeks and two days and in Rhode Island 
six weeks and one day. 

The investigation of the Geological Survey covers the’ 
coal supplies of 31,640 factories and manufacturing 
plants. ° The’ supply of the New England States is 
greater than in any other States with the exception of 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Wyoming and California. 

The movement of coal into New England through the 
Hudson River gateways in the last eight weeks has 
approximated 6,000 cars a week. In some weeks the 
number has exceeded 7,000 cars. 

The temporary rescinding of the order was issued 

in the form of an amendment, as follows: 
_ It appearing that by reason of the operation of Service 
Order No. 11 of the commission, entered July 26, 1920, a 
large quantity of bituminous coal has been transported to 
the various North Atlantic ports enumerated in said order, 
which has not been transported by water to New England, 
and now remains and is held in railroad cars at such ports, 
and that undue delay to the rail equipment is caused by 
the continuing transportation of coal under Service Order 
No. 11 to such ports, and that sufficient water bottoms are 
not at such ports or expected to arrive, so that the coal in 
aah now at such ports can be discharged without undue 
delay: 
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It is ordered that the operation of said Service Order No. 
11 be, and the same is hereby suspended, and that said 
order shall not be in force or effect for the period of five 
consecutive days from Sept. 2 to Sept. 6, 1920, both inclu- 
sive, and that thereafter said order shall be in force and 
effect unless otherwise ordered by the commission. 

It is further ordered that copies. hereof be served upon 
the carriers upon whom Service Order No. 11 was served, 
and that notice hereof be given to the general public by 
depositing a copy of this order in the office of the secretary 
of the commission at Washington, D. C. 


Stocks of Bituminous Coal in Hands of 
Industrial Consumers 


INAL figures of the Geological Survey’s canvass of 

stocks of coal, embodying supplies held by indus- 
trial plants, other than steel mills and byproduct coke 
ovens, expressed in terms of weeks’. and days’ supply, 
are presented herewith together with such comparable 
past data as are to be had. Because of the limited time 
available the inquiry was restricted to a list of represen- 
tative consumers—the 2,589 plants reporting use about 
40 per cent of the total fuel consumed by ‘the group 
from which they were selected. 





BITUMINOUS COAL ON HAND AT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OTHER 
THAN IRON AND STEEL MILLS AND BYPRODUCT COKE 
OVENS 


(Figures represent weeks and days at the rate of consumption at time of 
stock-taking.) 
































July 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 11 Jan. 1* Apr.! ° Mar.1 June |} 
1918a 1918a 1918a@ 1918a. 19196 1920 c¢ 1920 c 
MaInG occ ces 17-3 23-0 23-5 22-3 12-2 5-6 6-2 
New Hampshire.. 21-0 30-4 27-3 24-3 20-0 7-6 5-1 
Vermont dims si 20-0 26-0 26-2 20-5 13-4 8-2 8-6 
Massachusetts... 14-0 22-6 21-2 19-3 14-2 6-2 5-3 
Connecticut..... 11-2 19-2 18-5 16-2 10-5 5-5 4-2 
Rhode Island.... 12-0 20-1 19-4 16-6 13-4 6-4 6-1 
New York....... 6-1 12-2 12-4 11-1 8-4 3-2 3-0 
New Jersey..... . 10-1 13-2 13-0 11-2 7-3 4-5 4-5 
Pennsylvania.... 5-2 6-3 6-5 6-2 4-1 2-3 2-5 
Maryland....... 5-6 7-2 7-4 6-3 2-6 2-6 2-3 
Delaware........ 11-0 1i-1 11-6 12-1 8-0 5-2 6-0 
Dist. of Columbia 2-4 4-0 4-6 4-6 4-1 1-6 I-1 
West Virginia.... 2-5 3-3 3-5 3-1 2-4 1-6 1-6 
J eoYo Moar Meg ge 7-1 8-3 8-2 7-1 4-1 2-3 2-3 
Indiana iva ees. 6-3 8-0 8-3 7-0 5-0 3-0 3-0 
TINHOIS seh ssc 5-0 7-2 7-6 6-6 4-1 2-5 2-1 
Michigan : 
Northern Pentt= \ 9-2 * 31-6 ° °34-0 © 2853 13 
Powthern, Fog | 144. 12-6 ei Fieo 5-5 2-0 2-6 
Wisconsin. :... 5-1 12-5 12-2 9-4 5-3 4-]| 2-5 
Minnesota....... 7-5 9-1 8-4 7-2 9-1 7-4 4-6 
Lowaieeoisatens sen 4-5 5-2 5-5 5-4 4-1 2-1 2-1 
North Dakota... 3-2 2-2 2-1 3-1 1-6 2-1 1-6 
South Dakota.... 5-0 5-2 13-0 12-5 5-4 8-5 4-2 
Nebraska........ 4-6 6-3 4-6 3-0 2-0 2-6 2-4 
Wirginia’ tees e's 4-0 4-2 4-0 6-1 5-4 2-6 3-6 
North Carolina... 9-0 11-5 11-4 11-1 9-1 6-2 4-6 
South Carolina... 9-1 11-4 11-6 10-4 8-1 6-3 |. 7-3 
Georgia, Sines. 8-3 10-2 10-3 9-0 7-1 7-1 4-6 
Mlorida’, aseeenere 3-3 9-5 11-4 7-1 5-3 2-5 2-6 
Kentucky....... 4-0 5-4 6-3 5-3 3-1 2-3 2-3 
Tennessee....... 5-3 7-1 6-1 5-5 4-3 3-5 2-6 
Alabama........ 5-0 8-4 9-2 6-3 4-6 3-2 3-0 
Mississippi. ..... 10-0 10-0 8-4 7-0 2-3 5-5 4-6 
Missourl........ 4-4 5-7 6-6 5-5 4-1 3-1 2-3 
Kansas.......:... 3-4 4-7 6-1 5-2 3-5 3-1 3-2 
Oklahoma....... 12-0 10-6 12-2 9-6 12-5 8-4 9-2 
Arkansas........ 11-0 7-6 7-3 5-1 4-5 4-0 3-3 
Louisiana........ 5-3 8-3 9-5 8-6 4-0 7-6. 10-0 
WeOxAs hiner cce, 4-0 3-3 2-6 2-4 0-6 1-5 1-0 
Colorado........ 7-0 10-3 6-4 6-1 8-0 4-6 5-2 
New Mexico..... 5-2 6-3 6-6 9-5 9-3 5-1 8-3 
Arizona. 7-0 5-6 7-1 9-2 10-6 7-2 7-4 
Utahrs seit 3s 5-0 11-0 6-4 6-5 6-3 5-0 3-4 
Nevada. 6-0 9-2 9-5 9-1 43 42 3-1 
Wyoming........ 7-0 Large Large 3-6 8-1 6-3 29-3 
Montana . 5-5 3 —4 6-1 5-0 5-3 5-6 
Adahos assesses ? Large 6-1 8-1 5-4 4-5 3-3 
Washington...... 5-4 6-0 5-4 5-6 3-0 4-3 4-1 
Qregon *isdeecte} 8-0 7-5 6-3 5-5 9-0 3-1 
California «seems oe 22-6 21-5 21-3 26-1 13-6 15-0 
Totals; ce het 6-6 10-1 10-1 9-1 6-5 3-6 3-3 


(a) Based on compulsory weekly consumption and stock reports to the United 
States Fuel Administration. About 31,640 plants reported regularly. 

(6) Based on reports from 2,347 representative consumers. Supply calculated 
on basis of average weekly consumption in January, February, and March, 1919. 

(c) Based on reports from 2,589 representative consumers. Supply calculated 
on basis of average w: consumption in March, April, and May, 1920, ‘ 
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Trade Board Review Reports Improvement 
in Movement of Coal 


N ITS review of general business and financial con- 

ditions during August the Federal Reserve Board 
says that there is still a shortage of coal in various 
parts of the country, not for immediate needs but as 
compared -with the estimated demand of coming 
months. Congestion on the railroads is gradually yield- 
ing to special effort to relieve it and more progress has 
been made in moving coal than any other product; in 
fact, the coal movement has shown a steady gain since 
the recent orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

In the Cleveland district Lake trade coal shipments 
are improving and there is a steady gain in coal move- 
ment to be noted all around. The Philadelphia district 
reports that there has been no reduction in prices for 
spot coal and that the new freight rates are expected 
to add from 65 to 85c. a ton to the cost of anthracite 
to the retailer. 

In the Atlanta district coal production shows a little 
improvement but strikes are still on in various fields. 
Coke production is below the demand and car short- 
age is still felt. Movement of bituminous coal to New 
England has been improved in order to relieve the 
shortage which threatened in that section. There was 
a large movement of cars during the late July and 
early August to the New England factory region, in- 
cluding both bituminous and anthracite. It is expected 


that distribution will improve steadily from this time 
forward. 


r I. . . e . e 
Another Suit Attacks Constitutionality of 
Indiana Coal Commission Act 


SUIT attacking the constitutionality of the Special 

Food and Coal Commission Law enacted by special 
session of the Indiana Legislature, and seeking a tem- 
porary injunction to prevent operation of the act, was 
filed in Federal Court Aug. 26 by E. E. Heller & Co., 
coal retailers of Indianapolis. Governor James P. 
Goodrich, Jesse E. Eschbach and Otto L. Klauss, who 
are alleged to be “pretending to be members of and 
constituting the Special Food and Coal Commission of 
Indiana,” are made defendants. 

The suit is similar in form to one filed several days 
ago by the American Coal Mining Co., of Bicknell. It 
is understood that the Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association is back of the suit filed today, and it is also 
said that the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association is backing the suit filed by the American 
Coal Mining Co. Both suits attack the constitutional- 
ity of the act and ask temporary restraining orders 
and permanent injunctions to prevent operation of the 
act; if it is held void. 

The operators’ suit is to come before Judge Francis 
E. Baker, of the Circuit Court of Appeals, in the 
absence of Judge A. B. Anderson, of the District Court, 
about Sept. 7 or 8, for preliminary hearing, Local 
attorneys declare both cases to be “three-judge” cases, 
and say that litigation probably will be prolonged even 
before a restraining order can be issued. The prelim- 
inary hearings will be before Judge Baker, but he 
alone will be unable to issue a temporary injunction, 
legal authorities say. Judge Anderson is on vacation, 
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and will not return until late in September. The cases 
may not be set for final hearing until after his return. 
In the meantime, attorneys point out, the coal commis- 
sion will have ample opportunity to operate under the 
law, fix prices, and, in the absence of restraining orders 
enforce its order. 

Attorneys for Heller & Co. are Clarence W. Nichols 
and Matson, Kane & Ross. State officials and attorneys 
have been conferring on a plan of defense in the suit. 
In the conference were Jesse E. Eschback, head of the 
commission; Ele Stansbury, Attorney General, and 
Ferdinand Winter and James W. Noel of counsel. 

Monday, Sept. 6, has been set for a preliminary hear- 
ing of the American Coal Mining Co.’s suit. The two 
circuit judges and district judge who will come to 
Indianapolis for the hearing are Judge Francis E. 
Baker, of Chicago; Judge Evan A. Evans, of Baraboo, 
Wis., both of the Seventh U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and Judge Ferdinand A. Geiger, of the eastern Wis- 
consin U. §S. District Court. 


Try to End Sub-Contracting by Dynamite 


ROUBLED by the prospect that the strike against 

sub-contracting at the mines of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. may be ended by the return of individual men 
to work, persons believed to be strikers have dynamited 
the homes of Samuel Latore and Michael Condosso and 
have hanged effigies in front of the homes of six more 
company employees labelled “Beware of the strikers” and 
“Guess what you will get next.” Many of the men thus 
warned are outside men at the collieries. They have no 
connection with sub-contracted work. Samuel Latore’s 
brother, Steve, is a contract miner, and it is believed 
that his relationship made him the object of this attack 
which broke the windows, hurled a door from its hinges 
and threw the occupants out of their beds. The state 
police is actively searching for the miscreants, 


Howat’s Case to Go to Supreme Court 


OILED in his attempt to get the Kansas Supreme 

Court to order a rehearing of their case charging 
them with contempt of the Industrial Court, Alexander 
Howat and three other officials of the United Mine 
Workers, District No. 14, have appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. In consequence the judges of 
the Kansas Supreme Court granted him on Sept. 2 a 
ten-day stay of execution to allow him to prepare an 
appeal to the federal authority. The Kansas decision 
was delivered on Sept. 1. It will be remembered that 
Howat and his staff refused to appear and testify before 
the new Court of Industrial Relations established in the 
State of Kansas for the purpose of averting or ending 
strikes. 


Indiana Coal Production Increases as 
Car Service Improves 


RODUCTION of coal at 193 mines in Indiana dur- 

ing the week ending Aug. 28 is reported as 319,214 
net tons as compared with 281,485 net tons the week 
preceding. These mines worked 44.31 per cent of full 
time. Labor trouble was responsible for 49.65 per 
cent of the time lost, while car shortage and mine 
disability accounted for 4.49 and 1.55 per cent, respet- 
tively. 
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End of Anthracite Strike Near 


Belief Exists That President Will Favor New Anthra- 
cite Conference if Men End ‘‘Vacation’’— 
Some Return to Work 


OPE has been revived that the mine workers of the 

anthracite region will return to work in the 
expectation that as soon as they take up their tools 
President Wilson will call for a reconsideration of the 
terms of the wage contract as he did in the case of the 
bituminous mine workers. The concessions granted the 
soft-coal men widen the differential between the hard- 
and soft-coal fields and make advances to the men in 
the former more likely. 

At first it was believed that the strikes were largely 
the outcome of union insurgency and were staged merely 
to upset the present official incumbents of the United 
Mine Workers—an idea quite naturally arising, for the 
strike commenced when 300 insurgent leaders repre- 
senting sixty-five out of 125 unions in District No. 1 
met at Wilkes-Barre, on Sept. 1 and voted unanimously 
to take a “vacation” until their demands were granted. 
Enoch Williams is their leader, and he has consistently 
stated that President Wilson must call for a resumption 
of negotiations and the mine workers must be repre- 
sented by a committee in which the insurgents have con- 
fidence or the men will not return to work. 

So general did the “vacation” become, among men who 
were not in any way affected by insurgency, that the 
idea that the movement was one to make a revolution 
within the union has long since died. The men, it is 
well known, expected large gains in wage from the 
expected action of the Anthracite Coal Commission and 
did not in any way regard the submission of its case to 
that tribunal as a forlorn hope, which could not make 
their fortune any worse and might possibly make it 
better. Long dwelling on their demands has made them 
disposed to believe that anything less than what they 
seek would mean for them a plight not to be endured. 


OVER HALF THE MINES IDLE AT ONE TIME 


As a result they quite generally went on “vacation.” 
With the union leaders denying their right to quit work, 
the men did not venture to call it a strike. It seems 
possible that the “‘vacation” will be short. It certainly 
was for a time widespread, shutting down, it is said, 180 
out of 300 collieries and perhaps 100,000 out of 175,000 
men, though it was denied in Washington that more 
than 60,000 men were involved. The number is hard to 
determine as many mines which continued to work did 
so with reduced forces. 

Apparently the collieries north of Scranton between 
Seranton and Carbondale were less affected than else- 
where, the height of the “vacation” being reached in 
the Wyoming Valley, Hazelton and the Schuylkill fields. 
On Sept. 4 eighteen collieries in District No. 1 voted 
to go back to work, Buttonwood, Avondale, Lance No. 11, 
Peach Orchard and Nos. 3 and 4 shafts of the Pette- 
bone Colliery being in that list. On the same day Pine 
Ridge and Cayuga collieries in the Scranton region that 
had been kept working were closed down because of a 
lack of men to keep them in passibly effective operation. 
By Monday, Sept. 6 (Labor Day) many more unions had 
decided to return to work and the insurgents of District 
No. 1 had called a meeting to consider whether they 
would continue the struggle. The largest defections 
were at the mines of the big companies. Most of the 
independents continued to operate with, however, 
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greatly reduced forces. The insurgents made efforts 
to call out the pumpmen and engineers, thus hoping to 
do considerable damage to the properties—such injury 
as would prevent any early resumption of work. How- 
ever, there has not been any picketing or violence, 
probably because the ‘“‘vacationists” feared they would 
be subject to state or federal laws in interfering with 
the production of coal. 

The mine workers want 15 per cent further increase 
for contract miners and an advance of $2 per day for 
company men. John T. Dempsey, president of District 
No. 1 is to be retired for neglect of duty, and John 
Collins, of Nanticoke, who is vice-president takes his 
place. John Collins, who has a strong following among 
the miners, will call on the mine workers to return to 
work in obedience to the Tri-district’s agreement that 
it would accept the terms of the Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission as soon as those terms should be declared. 

No pay under the retroactive clause is being given to 
the ‘‘vacationists” until such time as they show a dis- 
position to obey the terms of the decision, the operators 
arguing that if the mine workers will not accept its 
terms, it would be unfair to require the mine owners to 
do so. The contract, which embodies the Commission’s 
award was signed at Scranton by the union leaders, 
though they protested its terms were far less generous 
than the mine workers believed they were entitled to 
receive, 


Pittsburgh Daymen Get Wage Advance 


PPROXIMATELY 10,000 men participate in the 
wage increase granted by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers Association at a meeting with the officials of 
District No. 5, held in the Farmers Bank Building of 
Pittsburgh on Aug. 31. Under this agreement the day 
men get an increase of $1.50 per day and the trapper 
boys, crippled and old men doing ‘‘less than men’s work,” 
receive an increase of 82c. These advances are made 
retroactive to Aug. 16 last. Inside men now receiving 
from $5.75 to $6.10 a day will now get $7.25 to $7.60 a 
day; outside day men now paid from $5.10 to $5.60 a 
day will receive from $6.60 to $7.10 a day and trapper 
boys whose recompense was $3.18 will now be raised to 
$4. The miners do not receive any increase, 


Union Declares Strike in Alabama 


LLEGING that the operators of Alabama are not 
paying the wage granted by the Bituminous Coal 
Commission of last March, John L. Lewis, international 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, on 
Sept. 1 declared a general strike in the coal fields of 
Alabama. For a long time work has been suspended in 
many of the mines of that state, especially among those 
mining domestic coal. 

To avert this strike Governor Kilby has appointed a 
commission of three representative citizens, George H. 
Denny, president of the University of Alabama, James 
J. Mayfield, former Supreme Court Justice and now Coal 
Commissioner, and C. E. Thomas, banker and stockman. 
He has invited J. R. Kennemer, president of District 
No. 20 (Alabama) to withhold the call for a general 
strike pending the investigation of this committee and 
its report. 

He has also called on the railroads that serve the coal _ 
mines to assist in averting the coal shortage by furnish- 
ing a sufficient number of cars to haul the coal mined. — 
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Weekly Review 


Production Gains—Midwest Section Demand Lively—-New England Priority Is Temporarily 
Suspended-——Prices Decline Further—-Export Shipments Slump— 


Anthracite Settlement Is Seen 


when bituminous production exceeded the 11- 

million-ton mark. Figures of the Geological 
Survey place the week’s output at 11,374,000 net tons, an 
increase of 3 per cent or 326,000 tons over the pre- 
ceding week. The recovery is the more significant when 
it is recalled that during the early period Indiana labor 
troubles were greatly hampering production. 

A substantial increase in total production is indicated 
by late reports. The Midwest is experiencing some new 
labor disturbances, a number of Illinois and Indiana 
mines being down by reason of local strikes. It is 
believed this trouble will be short-lived, as operators and 
miners are proceeding to patch up their differences. 

Anthracite production increased to 1,800,000 net tons 
as compared with 1,595,000 tons for the third week of 
August. Production of beehive coke decreased slightly, 
total output being estimated at 412,000 net tons, a loss 
of 3 per cent. ‘ 

In the Midwest poor car supply lowered produc- 
tion created a lively demand and further advanced 


r \HE week ended Aug. 28 showed a partial recovery, 


prices. Elsewhere, the improved car placements and 
labor situation were responsible for a continued price 
decline. Ohio cities are urging modification of the 
Lakes priority order, which is making local supply a 
difficult matter, and it is claimed that continued heavy 
Lake shipments are no longer necessary. 

Lake dumpings of cargo and vessel fuel for the season 
including week ending Aug. 28 were 10,965,665 tons, 
about five million tons short of the 1919 dumpings for 
the same period. s 

Rail movement to New England continued its 
recovery, 5,792 cars being forwarded through the week. 
Shipments by Tide amounted to 345,000 net tons, or an 
increase of 137,000 tons over the preceding week. Con- 
gestion at ports was partly responsible for a 5-day sus- 
pension of the priority order. Exports declined to 530,- 
000 net tons. 

A possible reopening of the anthracite wage question 
is expected to end the miners “vacation” which 
practically put a stop to hard-coal production on 
Sept. 1. 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Prices Recede Still Further—Movement 
All-Rail in Good Volume—Pier Conges- 
tion Causes Suspension of Priority— 
Hampton Roads Up on Contracts—Re- 
newed Anxiety Over Anthracite. 


A less active market has caused a 
further decline in spot prices. All-rail 
grades from Central Pennsylvania have 
been quoted as low as $8 at the mines, 
while for shipment to Tidewater Fair- 
mont coal has sold down to $6.50. 


These are the lowest spot prices 
known here since the latter part of 
May and indicate the extent to 


which the New England situation has 
improved. 

Receipts all-rail are holding well up 
to the August average. The four or 
five day slump in mining that can be 
looked for in most districts over Labor 
Day will result in decreased movement 
the next week or ten days. 

Plants have been able to build up a 
60 to 90 days reserve, due partly to 
improved deliveries and also to a very 
pronounced manufacturing curtailment. 
From some of these manufacturers 
have come intimations that they might 
not need all the coal purchased earlier 
in the year. Even at contract prices 
plus the new rates all-rail coal will 
inventory so high that many buyers 
will plan on running into next season 
with as light stocks as possible. 

There is little interest in current 
offering of coal by water. Wholesalers 
have found it difficult to make sales 
f.o.b. loading port and do not care to 
take the chance of sending coal for- 
ward unsold. Pier congestion at Balti- 
more and Philadelphia resulting from 
the poor handling of coal shipped on 
Order 11 has caused a suspension of 
that order for five days. It is sig- 
nificant that this has caused no 
concern here. 

Hampton Roads agencies who took 
contracts early in the year are now 
able to show 100 per cent deliveries. 
Contract buyers have been offered 
_extra tonnage on contract. Despatch 
at Norfolk and Newport News is 
excellent: At points like Lowell, Mass., 
where the all-rail rate has been ad- 
vanced from $4 to $5.70, it is easy to 
see that even $8 coal f.o.b. mines for 
all-rail shipment is more expensive 
than smokeless coals sold per gross ton 
at figures not much over $12 f.0.b. Bos- 
ton, Portland, or Providence. The new 
rates will probably induce a number of 
consumers to look to water coal next 
season as it is unlikely that water rates 
will show such proportionate advance. 


Current quotations on bituminous_at_ 


wholesale range about as follows: 
Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
-. $6.75@ 9.00 $7.50@ 9.50 
gross tons. 


10.20@12.75 UN. 00@ 13.23 
F.o.b. New pore gross 
tons. - es a Sea 10.65@13.25 11.50@ {a hay po, 


Anthracite — The “vacation” strike 
has caused renewed anxiety. Shipments 
have been slowing up not alone because 
of embargoes but because of reduced 
output, 

The originating companies advanced 
prices again Sept. 1, the increase being 
10c. in most cases. This makes the 
f.o.b. mine price $7.85 per gross ton 
for stove size, while independents are 
quoting the same size $12@$14.50 f.o.b. 
mines, 


F.o.b. mines, net tons. 


F.o.b. Philadelphia, 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Deliveries Are Short — Operators Add 
Monthly Advance and Retailers In- 
crease Prices—Bituminous Slumps, but 
Reaction Is Expected Because of An- 
thracite Suspension— New England 
Priority Suspension Will Benefit Local 
Market. 


Anthracite—The retnil situation in 
this city has now become aggravated. 
Dealers have complained of the lack of 


receipts and have urged quicker ship-. 


ments if trouble is to be avoided. They 
are now about 40 per cent behind sched- 
uled delivery to Sept. 1. 

The “vacation” taken by the miners 
because of their dissatisfaction with 
the Wage Commission’s award has in- 
creased the calls for deliveries, But 
most of the yards are nearly empty of 
the sizes needed and dealers do not 
look for any big improvement in the 
near future. 

The wholesale market is active. There 
is not enough coal coming to Tidewater 
to meet requirements. There was no 


let-up in demand because of the in-° 


creased freight rate or the 10 cents 
per ton added cost of domestic coals 
on Sept. 1. It is expected that the 
operators will soon announce a new 
schedule of prices to conform to in- 
creases in wage scale, Although the 
dealers are anxious for coal they hesi- 
tate to pay the present prices quoted 
for independent product. 

Buyers from Canada and Western 
points continue to offer excessive prices 
for shipments. Local quotations of 
$13 @ $15, alongside were made for 
cargoes of domestic sizes. 


The steam coals’are active. Buck- 


@$8.90 alongside; ayn ‘aro 


Yo. a No. 11 


wheat is strong with quotations cae 
ing ro 50@$6 at the ae 





f.o.b. piers and $7.25 alongside, ond 
and barley $4.75 alongside. | 
Quotations for. company coals, per 
gross ton at the mine and f.o.b., New 
York Tidewater, lower ports are as 


follows: 

, Mine Tidewater * 
Brokenss.....5< > one $7.60@$7.75 $10.21@$10 36 
Begs veaan. Giiess ee 7 60@ 7. 10.21q@ 10.36 
SUOvei sec sane os pele 7.85@ 8.10 10.46@ 10.71 
pagar Pe Peete 2 7.90@ 8.10 10.51@ 10.71 

PS ee Ade Si: cies 6.10@ 6.55 8.57@ 9.02 
Baskehent a 4.00@ 4.25 6.47@ 6.72 
Rices.c steam sias.2 3.00@ 3.5 5.47@ 5.97 
Barley ote a reorse 2.25@ 2.50 4.72@ 4.97 
Boilers.2 soe. cee 2.50@ 2.75 4.25@ 5.22 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—With plenty of coal to 
meet current needs and. with demand 
easy there was a further slump in 
prices. A continuance of the trouble 
in the hard coal fields is expected to 
drive bituminous prices upward. This 
may be overcome, however, by the tem- 
porary diversion of New England coal 


- shipments to this city. 


There was an accumulation of coal at 
the local docks due to the falling off 
in orders from New England. This 
congestion is expected to be relieved by 
the suspension of the New England pri- 
ority order. 

Wholesale dealers reported a. slump 
in inquiries from manufacturers. due to 
an accumulation of stocks or because 
of the curtailing of factory operations. 

The withdrawal by the Shipping 
Board of all bottoms and a plan to 
place additional penalties for delay of 
coal at Tidewater, caused some con- 
fusion here. A meeting of the dealers 
affected was called for Sept. 3 to take 
whatever action thought best. ~ 

Quotations for the various pools 
showed considerable variation, prices 
ranging $12@$15 alongside. Pools 10 
and 11 were quoted $8@$9 f.o.b. mines, 
with stray quotations down to $7.50. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Miners’ “Vacation” Upsets Anthracite 
Trade — Consumers Quickly Absorb 


Visible Supply—Steam Prices Are Un- 
changed, but Little for Sale — Bitu- 
minous Prices Recede Temporarily 
Only—Consumers Look for $6 Coal. 


Anthracite—The retail trade has been 
badly upset by the miners’ walkout. 
About two-thirds of all operations 
closed for the entire week has left 
the dealers here with very little coal. - 
Most of them were quickly cleaned out 
of whatever prepared sizes they had 
on hand. 

With the beginning of the trouble 
the trade became clamorous for coal, 
buyers showing a willingness to take 
any size. It was not long before even 
pea coal was well taken. The opera- 
tors hope that wiser heads will prevail 
among the workers and that the “vaca- 
tion” will be short-lived. 
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The larger companies sent out notices, 
which amounted to about the usual 10c. 
monthly advance. It is believed that no 
increase in price would result on ac- 
count of the 17 per cent increase 
awarded to the miners, as this slight 
increase was considered in the routine 
advance as inaugurated in the spring. 
This would make prices for the winter 
season on company coal f.o.b. mines 
per gross ton and f.o.b. Port Richmond 
for Tide as follows: 


Line Tide 

IBrOROM a ov ns 1s Eee pe $7.35 $9.20 
ny es i eae ae ea 7.60 9.25 
Pekioa BoteG Lt | QO CRaRE Cts Dots Pema 7.95 9.85 
TAPE ee cee Se ae ccs aueyaisue soles 7.95 9.85 
Ts twalle dome hg SRE Oe eo ee eee 6.20 8.00 
pajlidl eo JeCrae 4 Ret 62 a ieee 4.10 5.50 
LR pee 920 {een ee 3.00 4.40 
Orlcr ttt ater: wick ac iue's we ere 2.50 3.90 
Teh 7.8 a 6 Re eee eee 2225 3.65 
POT car) 2) Ee ee 1.50 2.90 


The companies have made no change 
in the price of the steam sizes, but 
they have nothing to offer and with the 
labor troubles now confronting them 
even barley can be placed in the same 
class. Only a small amount was in 
storage this summer and now the com- 
panies are drawing on their storage 
stocks. 

A number of independent shippers 
placed all prepared sizes on a parity, 
quoting egg, stove and nut at $9.25, 
with the average for individual coal 
about $9 for these sizes. Pea coal runs 
from $6.50@$6.90 and the demand is 
strong, particularly from the West. One 
of the more conservative larger inde- 
pendents priced egg coal at $8.50, stove 
and nut at $8.85. 


Bituminous—While the week started 
off with every indication of continued 
price recession the beginning of the 
“vacation” of the anthracite miners 
caused soft coal prices to respond with 
an upturn of about 50c. On succeeding 
days prices were about as follows: Pool 
10, $9@$9.50. Pool 11, $8.50@$8.75. 
Fairmont ranged $9@$9.50, and the 
Pennsylvania gas coals about $9.50. 

With the lifting of the New England 
assignment order for five days the in- 
dications were that prices would move 
down rapidly and the only thing that 
held them back at all was the anthracite 
trouble. Even should that continue for 
some time it is thought that with the 
number of cars released from New 
England trade, users of bitumnous will 
be able to get an even better supply. 

The opinion is quite general now that 
a price of $6@$6.50 will finally rule 
in the bituminous trade, and many con- 
sumers. have expressed a willingness 
to buy at those figures. 

The coke market on spot shipments is 
still strong at $17.50@$19 for 72-hour 
foundry. 





BALTIMORE 


Five-Day Suspension of New England 
Priority Turns Coal to Othe* Chan- 
nels—Prices Continue Downward—An- 
thracite Men Hard Hit. 


Bituminous—A five day suspension, 
of the New England priority order 
came when a quicker turn-around of 
ships and cars under the permit system 
for vessel loading had pretty well 
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cleaned up congestion here. The num- 
ber of cars reported running daily to 
this city on both roads was below 2,000, 
while pier dumpings alone were close 
to 600 cars. Principal coal was New 
England priority fuel, which was not 
getting particularly quick movement. 

As the New England market is fall- 
ing off and purchasers demand lower 
prices, a total suspension of New Eng- 
land priority may be forced. While a 
number of New England consumers are 
willing to pay $7@$7.50. At the mines 
others were demanding the same coals 
around $4.50@$5 just before the pri- 
ority suspension. 

In the unrestricted market the prices 
continue downward, especially on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. connections, 
where car supply is running from 55 
to 75 per cent, and on the Western 
Maryland R.R. with a 70 to 90 per cent 
supply. Such line coals are now offer- 
ed $7@$8.50 f.o.b. mines, with consider- 
able discrimination being shown as to 
grades in many cases. - Best coals are 
$9@$9.50. The car supply on the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. remains less satisfactory 
and prices range $10@$10.75, 

Export movement, while lightened 
under the permit system of shipping, 
will still probably pass the 500,000-ton 
mark for the month of August. Close 
to 50,000 tons went for bunker use. 

Anthracite—The situation here was 
made much more complicated by the 
miners’ “vacation.” Shipments to this 
city had been meagre enough before, 
but almost stopped with this new 
trouble. On the second day after the 
walk-out only four cars were received 











here. The situation will be very acute 
unless some eatly shipments come 
through. 
Lake 
BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices Soften — Situation 
Is Materially Improved — Disaster in 
Anthracite Situation if Miners Fail To 
Return. 


Bituminous—The market has de- 
clined, most jobbers reporting that 
there is more coal in sight than for a 
long time. Consumers have bought 
little since the new freight rate went 
in. They believe that the advance of 
60c. to 70c. a ton will soon be dis- 
counted. 

The time is not far off when the 
complete control of the market by 
sellers will disappear. The present 
average mine price for steam coal is 
not far from $9. Gas coal and special- 
ties like smithing are 50c. higher than 
steam. 

Difficulties have eased off a little, 
unless it be the attitude of the miners. 
Cars are easier to get and the output 
is sufficient. Reserve stocks show com- 
fortable gains. 

It seems as if abnormal conditions: in 
the entire trade are gradually dis- 
appearing. The report all along the 
line that there is “nothing doing” on 
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spot offerings is becoming more com- 
mon. Most of the jobbers would wel- 
come a return to moderate prices. As 
a rule this is expected before winter, 
but all predictions have come to little 
of late, so not too much dependence 
can be put in them now. So the sit- 
uation continues to be strained. 

Anthracite—The supply is only fair. 
Lake shippers are complaining about 
as much as the local consumers. <A 
protracted “vacation” of anthracite 
miners will cause a most serious con- 
dition here. 

Lake—While the Lake shipments are 
not what they were last season to date, 
it is becoming apparent that the North- 
west’s fuel requirement will be safely 
provided. 

The shipments for the week were 
fairly satisfactory, being 103,300 net 
tons, of which 46,300 tons cleared for 
Duluth and Superior, 20,000 tons for 
Fort Williams, 16,400 tons for Milwau- 
kee, 6,000 tons for Sheboygan, 5,500 
tons for Chicago, 5,000 tons. for, Mani- 
towoc, 3,000 tons for Marinette, 1,150 
tons for Racine. 

Freight rates have now foowed the 
Ohio ports and are $1.50 to Racine; 90c.. 
to Manitowoc, 75c. to Milwaukee, 85c.. 
to Chicago, 65c. to Sheboygan and 60c.. 
to Duluth and Fort William. 

Coke—Jobbers are finding it hard to 
to get coke of any sort and are paying 
$18.50 for 72-hour foundry, $18 for 48- 
hour furnace and $14 for domestic 
sizes. The demand continues light. 





MILWAUKEE 


Lake Receipts Increase—Inflow by Rail 
Continues Slow and Uncertain — An- 
thracite Advanced 10c. Per Ton. 


The movement by Lake during 
August was fully 50 per cent better 
than the month previous, but the rail 
supply continues unsatisfactory. The 
prevailing opinion is that there will be 
a serious shortage and that rail move- 
ment must be brought to the maximum 
throughout the winter. , 

The prediction that coal would drop 
$5 per ton by November has had the 
effect of influencing some consumers to 
withhold their orders. Dealers how- 
ever, say that as long as foreign buyers 
keep offering high prices there is little 
hope of a reduction in price. The con- 
tinued shortage in the car supply is 
another serious drawback. 

September brought an advance of 
10c per ton on anthracite. Stove and 
nut sizes now sell at $15.05, egg at 
$14.80 and buckwheat at $11.50. Poca- 
hontas is being sold at $14.25 ‘for 
screened and $12.25 for mine run. [lli- 
nois and Indiana coal is held at $12.50. 

The following table shows Lake re- 
ceipts at Milwaukee from the opening 
of navigation up to Sept. 1: 








Cargoes, Tard, Soft, 

Month No. Tons Tons 
evil 5 SNP 4 17,500 18,500 
May.. 35 109,600 136,462 
June.. 42 138,771 192,573 
“ll gts nee Ales eee ae ee 45 106,529 243,859 
August 63 131,206 396,249 
HLOUML eR oe ac aes s 189 503,606 987,643 
Same months, 1919.. 318 543,736 2,099,952 
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CLEVELAND 


Better Production and Lighter Demand 
Lowers Prices—Ohio Cities Seek Modi- 
fication of Order 10—Retail Prices In- 
crease—Temporary Congestion of Coal 
to Lakes Hampers Receipts. 


Bituminous—Better production at the 
mines and diminished buying by indus- 
trial plants have caused prices to show 
softening tendencies. It is well knwon 
that many large users of coal replen- 
ished stocks as greatly as possible be- 
fore the new freight rates became effec- 
tive, 

Operators in the No. 8 district report 
that on a number of roads the car 
supply was equal to capacity of the 
mines, which is somewhat limited by 
the shortage of labor. The labor situ- 
ation is still unsettled. 

At a meeting in Cleveland a few days 
ago representatives from Ohio cities 
conferred with those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The feasibility 
of obtaining some modification of Order 
10 was discussed. Domestic consumers 
in Northern Ohio are much perturbed 
over the sending of the bulk of the coal 
mined to the Northwest. At a recent 
hearing before the Commission in 
Washington, relief was promised if an 
acceptable plan for distribution of coal 
could be drawn up, providing for the 
retention of fuel in Ohio cities. 

Large operators with Lake obliga- 
tions are opposed to drastic modification 
of Order 10. They insist that when 
the Lake season closes ample coal will 
be available for needs in this sectian. 
Operators suggest that a small portion 
be withheld from Lake shipment for 
this business. 


Pocahontas and Anthracite—Prices 
have been increased by most dealers 
as a result of the new freight rates. 
Advances range from $1 to $2 a ton, 
which place domestic fuel quotations 
at the high point for the season. Some 
dealers are from 4 to 6 months behind 
in their deliveries. 


Lake Trade—Coal was dumped at the 
rate of 4,000 cars a day during the week 
ended Aug. 28, and a record for ship- 
ments for the season was made. The 
fleet loaded 1,220,000 tons of cargo coal. 
Coal is being dumped faster than it is 
being received and last week some sur- 
plus stocks which were at the docks 
were cleaned up. Temporary blocking 
of transportation channels on some 
roads is causing lighter receipts. This 
difficulty is expected to be overcome 
soon and the heavy movement resumed 
within a few days. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland follow: 

Anthracite—egg $16@$17.50; chest- 
nut and stove $16.25. 

Pocahontas—shoveled lump $16; mine 
run $12.50. 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint $13.25; No. 8 $12.; Millfield lump 
$14.50; Cannel lump $15. 

Steam coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack 
$12.60@$12.75; No. 6 and No. 8 mine 
run $13.60@$14.25; No. 6, ? inch lump, 
$14.45. 
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Inland 


West 


CHICAGO 


Steam Market Is Extremely Active— 
Rate Increase Advances Retail Coal— 
Anthracite Situation Is Serious. 


The local market has deteriorated 
into a mad scramble for coal. Price is 
practically no consideration. This is 
particularly true of the steam coal mar- 
ket. The market on domestic has been 
more steady. 

The increase of freight rates is go- 
ing to have considerable effect on the 
householder. This increase will prob- 
ably amount to $1.70 on anthracite, 
$1.05 on Pocahontas and New River and 
50c.@60c. on Lllinois and Indiana coals. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Frank- 
lin County coal is selling to the house- 
holder today at the price paid for an- 
thracite last year. 

The anthracite situation is beginning 
to attract a great deal of attention here. 
No dealer in the city has anywhere near 
the amount of anthracite he usually has 
on hand at this time of the year. The 
prospect of getting hard coal as the 
season advances is beginning to look 
exceedingly dark, especially now that 
the miners’ “vacation” in the anthra- 
cite region has reduced production to a 
minimum. 





Production, Slumps with Car Supply— 
Prices Are Higher — Labor Discontent 
Continues—Improvement Is Predicted. 


The coal market is as strong as ever. 
The car supply in all districts during 
the past week has slumped. Production 
has been so low that it has practically 
stampeded the buyers into the market: 
Industries are bidding against each 
other for coal and the effect this has on 
prices can readily be seen. 

There seems to be a very decided 
wave of labor unrest in the Midwest 
producing districts. In the middle of 
the week 5 mines in the Springfield dis- 
trict were on a strike and it was said 
that other mines in the same district 
would go out within a few days. This 
strike is a protest from the men against 
the price of powder, which was raised 
40¢. a keg by the joint agreement re- 
cently made in Chicago. 

In the Standard district around Belle- 
ville more than 20 mines were shut 
down because the mule drivers had 
failed to report for work. The new 
scale was to the effect that mule drivers, 
coming under the head of day men, were 
to receive $7.50 per day. It appears that 
these men demand a bonus in addition 
to this recent increase. 

The coal operators and representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers have 
been unable to come to an agreement 
on the new wage scale at a conference 
a few days ago. A special committee 
was appointed to go into the matter. 
Meantime, there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the laborers 
in the Iowa fields and production is suf- 
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fering accordingly. In Kansas a special 
committee of miners and operators 
granted $1.50 a day increase to the day 
laborers. This puts the question up to 
the general committee which is ex- 
pected to act almost any day. The dis- 
tricts of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkanses will be influenced by the 
decisions of this general committee. 

Representative operators and whole- 
salers appear to be optimistic about the 
outlook of the Midwest industry. It is 
claimed that, inasmuch as the railroads 
are back on their own and as there has 
been an increase in both freight rates 
and wages of the men, conditions will 
now improve very rapidly. It is be- 
lieved the car supply will be better and, 
once this takes place, the miners will 
be in a position to earn enough money 
to keep them entirely satisfied. 





ST. LOUIS 


Unusual Conditions Continue — Car 
Shortage Is Severe — Transportation 
Is Poor—Demand Is Heavy and Short- 
age Continues To Grow — Prices Ad- 
vance 


The condition in St. Louis proper is. 
fair, everything considered. There is 
at the present time about a week’s sup-- 
ply of steam coal ahead in storage and 
in transit. In the country conditions 
are far more acute and many steam 
plants are on a day-to-day supply. 

The city retail situation is far from 
satisfactory; the domestic situation in 
the country threatens to be something 
that is going to call for drastic action 
when cold weather sets in. 

In the Standard district the day men 
refused to abide by the Chicago decision 
to accept $1.50 a day increase. They 
have been paid a bonus of a couple of 
hours extra time per day to keep them 
at work and now want the bonus con- 
tinued, although the officials say this 
will be eliminated. The Mt. Olive field 
is affected, and this trouble may spread 
all over the southern part of the state 
in a few days. 

The car shortage is severe on the 
Illinois Central R.R. and some other 
trunk lines, working time in the past 
week being about 24 days on commer- 
cial and 5 days on railroad coal. A 
great part of the Standard coal is go- 
ing to railroads and most of the com- 
mercial coal is moving to outside mar- 
kets, especially through the Chicago 
and Detroit gateways. . 

The last week has seen a heavy move- 
ment of coal from Standard and Mt. 
Olive fields to the Omaha market. The 
call for coal in the South continues 
heavy on account of the strike of the 
miners in Alabama. 

In the Carterville field of Williamson 
and Franklin counties about 4 car sup- 
ply is furnished for commercial coal. 
The situation on the Iron Mountain is 
eaually ~bad. 

Prices range from $4 in St. Louis to 
$8 for outside shipments on Standard, 
all sizes. Mt. Olive prices are $4@$4.50 
for St. Louis shipment only, no outside 
shipments. Carterville ranges $4.50@ 
$8.50 at the mines for all sizes. 
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DETROIT 


Inadequacy of Supply. Continues To 
Harass Dealers and Consumers—State- 
ments from Government Sources Fore- 
casting Lower Prices Encourage a 
Waiting Attitude. 

Bituminous—Results of efforts to 
bring about a larger movement of bitu- 
minous coal into Detroit are not yet 
apparent. Shipments scarcely provide 
for current requirements of steam coal 
“users and public service corporations. 
The retail dealers have found very little 
coal obtainable. 

While reassuring predictions of price 
decline may be designed to relieve the 
present stress on the market until such 
time as coal will be available in larger 
quantity, some of the local trade doubt 
the wisdom of encouraging this delay. 
They are quite positive in expressing 
the belief that with the present condi- 
tion of transportation and the unsup- 
plied requirements of consumers in all 
sections, the probability of coal selling 
at lower prices is very remote. 

Though some dealers are hopeful that 
more coal can be had for their custom- 
ers after the priority order favoring 
public utilities, terminates Sept. 21, 
others take a less optimistic view, argu- 
ing that the pressure on the railroads 
in crop movement and the probability 
of less favorable operating conditions 
are likely to offset this. 

Anthracite—Supplies of anthracite 
continue very low. Few retailers are 
receiving shipments except in very 
small amounts and at irregular inter- 
vals. Many householders have not re- 
ceived delivery on March and April 
orders. One result of this will be to 
throw into a few weeks a volume of dis- 





tribution which usually is handled 

through the summer months. 
COLUMBUS 

Production Is About 75 Per Cent in 


Mest Fields—Lake Trade Is Active— 
Prices Continue High. 


The Lake schedule asked by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
‘prectically been reached and a heavy 
tonnage is flowing to the Northwest. 
The old Lake rate of 50c. is increased 
10c. and even higher. Consequently, 
vessels are not making light trips up 
but take time to load coal cargoes. 

The Hocking Valley R.R. docks at 
Toledo during the week ending Aug. 
28 loaded 222,131 tons, which is the 
largest week’s loading of the season. 
The Toledo & Ohio Central R.R. docks 
during the same week loaded 94,178 tons. 

Commercial business is about the 
same with strong demand from every 
source. Railroads are taking a fair 
proportion on assigned cars while pub- 
lic utilities are looked after under pri- 
ority orders. Manufacturers have not 
been able to accumulate much surplus 
stocks. Active bidding for available 
free coal continues with the result that 
prices rule high. 

The domestic trade is also quiet as 
a result of lack of stocks in the hands 
of retailers. Consumers are getting 
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restless but dealers are unable to make 
deliveries on orders booked for weeks 
and in some cases months. Retail 
prices are high and show a considerable 
range. Hocking lump sells $8.50@$10, 
and West Virginia splints $9.50@$11. 
Pomeroy Bend grades sell slightly above 
those of the Hocking Valley. Some 
Kentucky coal is coming in which re- 
tails at the same price as splints. Poca- 
hontas continues scarce, 

Production is rather good. The Hock- 
ing Valley is producing about 75 per 
cent while Pomeroy Bend reports about 
70 per cent output. Eastern Ohio is 
still hampered by lack of cars and re- 


ports a production of between 55 and 


60 per cent. Cambridge and Crooksville 
report 65 per cent car supply. 


CINCINNATI 


Retailers Are Meeting the Soft Coal 
Demand — Second River Wave Will 
Bring Week’s Supply — Operators Sue 
Railroad — Profiteering Investigation 
Continues. 


Coal in small quantities is not diffi- 
cult to get. Almost every dealer has 
enough on hand to satisfy the demand 
for soft coal, but there is no smokeless 
to be had. 

The second artificial wave in the Ohio 
river to be started Sept. 4 from the 
Wheeling district was to bring down a 
week’s supply for Cincinnati, of 40,000 
tens. 

The car situation is still bad but there 
seems to be a little improvement lately. 
Operators in eastern Kentucky have 
brought suit in the United States Court 
at Covington against the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. in an effort to compel 
that road to supply enough cars to that 
field. 

Several Cincinnati coal firms have 
been indicted by the Federal grand jury, 
charged with violation of the Lever act, 
it being alleged in almost all of the in- 
dictments that the companies charged 
$9.25@$9.50 a ton f.o.b. mines for coal 
when it should have been $4.50. 

Many of the Eastern Kentucky op- 
erators declare that the investigation in 
Covington of charges of alleged prof- 
iteering is not a just one, since there 
was no set price for the coal. As a 
result of the investigation a committee 
has been appointed to call upon’ Pres- 
ident Wilson and other officials with an 
idea of having a definite policy made to 
be pursued in the coal trade. 








South 








BIRMINGHAM 
Car Shortage Cuts Production — Un- 
settled Labor Conditions Create Uncer- 
tuinty—Strong Demand Continues. 


Bad transportation facilities the past 
week have resulted in a heavy loss in 
output. Production was the lowest for 
many weeks. Mines which had been 
affected by labor troubles were in a 
position to produce much greater ton- 
nage than was possible with the short 
car supply, which ran from 30 to 50 per 
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cent of normal. Some mines are yet 
idle, but the majority have resumed 
and are making as steady a gain in 
output as car supply will permit 

The effect of the general strike to be 
called in the Alabama, field is problem- 
atical. It is believed that the response 
will not be general or of serious pro- 
portions. However, the element of un- 
certainty is necessarily affecting every 
phase of the industry. 

Spot coal is very scarce, selling from 
$7.75@$8.50 f.o.b. mines. Railroad 
stocks are short and confiscations are 
numerous. 


LOUISVILLE 


Operators Charge Utilities With Stock- 
ing Coal— Prices Slightly Weaker — 
Federal Investigation Is Causing Un- 
easiness. 


Operators in the Eastern Kentucky 
field are much upset over the fact that 
mines serving utilities in assigned cars 
are getting a full supply, while others 
are getting so few that they are hardly 
able to operate. Suits were filed at Cov- 
ington, recently to test validity of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission order 
on priority. ' 

It is held that-more coal is moving 
to utility companies than ever before 
and this tonnage is absorbing a large 
percentage of all coal as a result of the 
short car supply. Small mines without 
public utility orders, and small con- 
sumers are feeling the effect of the pri- 
ority rule. 

Prices are fairly steady as a whole, 
assigned coal moving at $6@$7, with 
mine run Eastern Kentucky gas on 
open bids at $10.25@$10.50 and steam 
mine run $9.50@$10. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Conditions Are Unchanged — Supplies 
of Anthracite Are Inadequate—Scarc- 
ity of Bituminous Causes Industrial 
Plants To Close Down— Prices In- 
creased To Meet Rise in Freight Rates. 


There has been practically no change 
in the condition of the coal market for 
several weeks. A moderate amount of 
hard coal is coming forward, but the 
supply is still inadequate to the demand. 
Receipts of bituminous continue very 
light, resulting in further curtailments 
of operation by industrial plants, some 
of which have been obliged to close 
down. 

Prices will very shortly be advanced 
about $1.29 per ton by the increase in 
American freight rates. A further in- 
crease is anticipated when Canadian 
freights are raised. 

Quotations per short ton are as fol- 
lows: 


Retail— 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate. $15.50 
PRS, an ‘ eke : 14.00 
Bituminous steam $15@ $16 
Domestic lump........- 18.00 
ANTON os a fete ses ; , 16.00 
Wholesale. f.o.b. cars at destination: 
fin. lump.:....-. a é $l4@ $16 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Car Supplies Fairly Steady — Spot 
Prices Are High but Irregular — Re- 
ports of Fourth Quarter Offerings. 


Car supplies are steadier, running at 
about 20 per cent above the average 
for May to July inclusive. Hopes are 
entertained for further improvement as 
there is some congestion in the region 
that seems capable of being relieved: 

The market for spot coke continues to 
vary from day to day, a small volume 
of demand exerting considerable’ in- 
fluence. Operators do not hold: quota- 
tions open, and seem to be offering spot 
coke only when they have car numbers. 

Furnacemen report a slight improve- 
ment in receipts on contract. The pig- 
iron market has turned very dull and 
this situation may make furnacemen 
less disposed to buy spot coke. The 
spot market is quotable $17@$18 for 
furnace and $19@$19.50 for foundry, 
per net ton at ovens. 

Some operators are now willing to 
make fourth-quarter contracts for fur- 
nace coke at $12, a price that certainly 
would not have been considered a fort- 
night ago, but there is a question 
whether furnacemen would pay even 
this price. ms tae 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Aug. 28 at 
211,100 tons, a decrease of 7,960 tons, 
but notes that shipments from stocks 


Coke car placement was slightly 
better. The Pennsylvania placements 
on the Monongahela Ry. were 25 per 
cent. On the same tracks the Lake 
Erie put down a 75 per cent supply. On 
the Southwest branch the Pennsylvania 
reached a 60 per cent placement, with a 
slightly smaller average on the Red- 
stone. 

Complaint is being made that ship- 
pers so abused permit privileges in the 
shipment of export coal that sidings 
have been congested and many cars 
thus placed out of service. Many ship- 
ments have been refused on account of 
quality, thus further delaying the re- 
turn of empties. Production of coke 
last week fell off about 8,000 tons, ship- 
ments exceeding production by about 
4,300 tons. 


PITTSBURGH 


Wage Advance Forestalls Trouble— 
Car Supplies Increased Further—Spot 
Market Declines —Contract Shipments 
Improve. 


Possibilities of labor trouble in the 
Pittsburgh coal district were eliminated, 
or indefinitely postponed, by the ad- 
vances arranged at the recent confer- 
ence. Wages now run up to $6.10 for 
inside men and $5.60 for‘outside men 
while boys receive $4. 

Car supplies at the mines are greatly 
improved, and not a few mines are now 
practically up to the limit of what the 
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men are willing to load. Shipments to 
Lakes are but little behind the pre- 
scribed schedule and congestion at the 
docks has been reduced by heavier ves- 
sel loading. . 

The iron.and steel industry is en-_ 
deavoring to have a change made in 
coal car classification. The first classi- 
fication made “coal cars” of gondolas 


' 33 inches and higher, the limit being 


afterward raised to 36 inches and the 
limit may soon be changed to class as 
coal cars only such flat bottom gondolas 
as are 42 inches or higher, inside meas- 
urement. 

The spot market has further declined 
about $1, due chiefly to heavier offer- 
ings, although an influence is the con- 
tinuance of restrictions upon the move- 
ment of coal for export. The market 
is now quotable at $8 for steam and 
$9 for gas and byproduct, per net ton 
at mine. 

Shipment of coal on contract has in- 
creased materially. Contract holders 
now have little occasion to buy in the 
spot market. : " 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA — 


Prices Break Sharply — Wage Adjust- © 
ments Are Under Consideration. 





Adjustment of wage differences. and. 
the ending of a number of strikes 
which are now in the course of settle- 
ment, along with a better car supply, 
has reduced the spot price approxi- 
mately $3 a ton, making the market $8. 

Operators and miners are in confer- 
ence in Clearfield County, having met 
for the purpose of making a new wage 
scale for all the mines in the Central 
Pennsylvania field. The new wage scale 
adopted by the United Mine Workers 
of District No. 5 and the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, will prob- 
ably form the basis for settlement. 


Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
BITUMINOUS COAL 

1920 


Calendar Year 
Week to Date 


exceeded production by about 4,300 tons. 
UNIONTOWN 


Car Shortage Continues—Prices Have 
Stiffened—Coke Production Slumps. 


Prices have stiffened for both coal 








————- 1919 (a) —————~ 
Calendar Year 
Week . to Date 


: 5 Aug. 140... . . . Gena eneeeel | Gl azU00 324,984,000 9,092,000 276,595,U00 
and coke, owing to the continued short- Dail 1,687,000 1,515,000 1,436,000 
age of cars. Pool 34 and by-product Aug: 21b 336,032,000 10,675,000 287,270,000 


Daily average 1,692,000 1,446,000 
Aug. 28c 347,406,000 10,443,000 297,713,000 
Daily average 1,896,000 1,698,000 1,741,000 1,455,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 
Production during the first 205 working days of the last four years has been as follows (in net 


tons). 
362,894,000 297,713,000 


coal commands $10 per ton today, with 1,779,000 


steam grades $8.75@$9. Coke ranges 
$17@$17.50 for furnace grades and 
$18.50 for foundry. Many consignments 
have been refused for quality this week, 
however. 

Car shortage is at present the lead- 
ing factor in price determination. This 
is worst on the Monongahela Railway 
where Pennsylvania placements for coal 
have sunk to a very low level. The 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. did much 
better, placing an 80 per cent supply. 
The Pennsylvania branch lines showing 
was scarcely better. The Southwest 
branch received about 25 per cent of 
requirements, with but 15 per cent on 
the Redstone. Maintainance of the 
strike in the anthracite region is ex- 
pected to free some cars for the local 
tracks. 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 —— 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date , 


1,801,000 54,117,000 
1,595,000 55,712,000 1,862,000 
1,800,000 57,512,000 1,941,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


‘ United States Total 


Week Ended 
Aug. 21b 1920 
to Date 


1920 to Date 
425,000 417,000 14,048,000 12,798,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days. 


1919 (a) 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
50,847,000 
-52,678,000 
54,619,000 


Week 
1,640,000 


1919 (a) 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Cars More Plentiful—Labor Conditions 
Are Better — Demand Strong But 
Prices Recede. 


Conditions were more satisfactory in 
the Northern Pan Handle district in 
the last week of August. Railroads 
serving the mines succeeded in main- 
taining a better car supply throughout 
the week. This made it possible to 
furnish a full allotment of coal to the 
Lakes; which was moved more expedi- 
tiously than had heretofore been the 
case. 

Labor conditions were described as 
being generally satisfactory although 
at the same time few mines had a full 
complement of miners, owing to a gen- 
eral scarcity of labor in the field. 

The demand for coal showed no signs 
of abating although prices were not 
as stiff as they had been during the 
first half of August. 





FAIRMONT 
Car Supply Declines—Mines Fail to 
Ship Lakes Apportionment—Prices Re- 
cede $1—Exporting Is Light. 
irregular car placements during the 
last week of August caused production 
to decrease in this field. The Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. furnished a fair supply 
both at the beginning and end of the 
week but during the middle of this 
period considerable mine idleness was 
caused by lack of equipment. The same 
condition was noted: on the Western 
Maryland R.R. with the exception of 
the Elkins end of the main line, where 
ears were more plentiful. 

Mines on the Monongah Division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. failed to 
meet their apportionment of Lake ship- 
ments, the slump being due to shortage 
of cars. 

Fairmont prices for Lake fuel ranged 
from $6 to $7. This is understood to be 
considerably higher than figures ob- 
tained for this class of trade in the 
nearby fields. Prices. generally were 
on a lower level, there being a drop of 
about $1 per ton: °*? #* ” 

Export shipments were light: Drastic 
permit regulations are expected to pre- 
vent further congestion at the piers. 











Middle Appalachian 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Supply Dwindles — Attitude ot 
Labor Is Improved — Prices Break 
Sharply. 


During the last week of August the 
searcity of cars on the Norfolk & 
Western R.R. was more pronounced 
than at any time during the month, 
consequently the output has shown a 
decided downward trend. 

In the Pocahontas field inability to 
secure adequate car supply made it 
impossible to produce much more than 
300,000 tons. With labor displaying a 
little more inclination to work there 


‘was more need for cars. 


COAL AGE 


No progress 
has been made by union organizers and 
legal action taken to prevent interfer- 
ence with non-union contracts between 
companies and their employees was 
also expected to play a part in stopping 
unionization work in the field. 

A tumble in coal prices at Tidewater 
created consternation among specula- 
tors quartered at Bluefield and also 
among a certain class of jobbers. The 
drop, however, was welcomed by the 
established companies who have been 
marketing their product at reasonable 
prices. 

Production declined in the Tug River 
region. Connecting lines failed to turn 
over to the Norfolk & Western R.R. a 
sufficient number of empties to take 
care of loading requirements. The Wil- 
liamson field needed a larger quota of 
empties, owing to increased loadings. 
This absorbed a part of the supply 
which would otherwise have been util- 
ized in the Tug River region. 

Transient buyers were treated to a 
scare when prices began to slide down- 
ward with rapidity and orders began 
to pour in to cease buying. 





KANAWHA 


Production Slumps to 40 Per Cent, Due 
to Poor Car Supply — Exporting Is 
Embargoed—Lake Tonnage Is Low— 
Prices Are Still Declining. 


Equipment was so scarce that: opera- 
tions were limited to about 40 per cent 
of potential capacity for the last week 
of August. Such a condition was due 
to congestion on lines connecting with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R.'That road 
was unable either to make delivery of 
coal with any degree of promptness or 
to secure empties for the mines on its 
line. 

Exporting of coal was at a standstill 
because of a Tidewater embargo, sea- 
board shipments being permitted only 
for New England delivery. The re- 
stricted car supply made it impossible 
to meet Lake requirements. 

Prices were off as compared with the 
earlier part of the month but with 
prospects of increase unless car supply 
improved. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Production Curtailed, Due to Inade- 
quate Car Supply and Power Shortage 
—New Hngland and Hxport Tonnage 
Is Heavy—Prices Are Softening. 


Curtailed production was apparent in 
both regions in the last week of August, 
that period ranking as the worst of 
the month from a production stand- 
point, largely because of an inadequate 
car supply. 

Mines in the Winding Gulf region 
had two adverse factors to contend 
with. The Virginian Power Co. was 
unable to furnish enough power to en- 
able mines to operate regularly, at least 
on the line of one Virginia Ry. This 
and a shortage of cars held produc- 
tion to 55 per cent at mines on this 
road. Shortage of equipment, however, 
limited production to about 50 per cent 


s 
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at mines served by the Chesapeake & 
‘Ohio Ry. 

Eastern movement of coal from the 
Gulf region was for New England de- 
livery and export, there being prob- 
ably more coal exported than condi- 
tions had previously permitted. 

Prices were off somewhat, but very 
little free coal was available. 

Another car shortage developed in 
the New River field, preventing mines 
from producing anything like capacity. 
During the greater part of the week 
it is doubtful if mines were being op- 
erated at more than 40 per cent. 

Consignments to the Lakes and to 
Tidewater rose and fell. with the car 
supply. Of the tonnage to seaboard a 
fairly large percentage was for export. 
Shipments to western markets were 
comparatively small. In common with 
a movement elsewhere, prices appeared 
to have receded somewhat in the New 
River region. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


More Mines Are Resuming, Operations— 
Logan Production Still Is Below Nor- 
mal — Lake Shipments Are. Light — 
Prices Soften. 

Gains were made in production in the 
Williamson field though such gains 
were not marked, despite the:strike in 
effect in the region since July. 1. With 
federal troops on duty in sufficient num- 
ber to patrol plants in danger of at- 
tack, an increasing number of compa- 
nies are operating. With the arrival 
of federal troops, Kentucky guardsmen 
were withdrawn. u 

Figures compiled ‘show that the ton- 
nage loss due to the strike during the 
week ended Aug. 21 was’ 108,973 tons. 
The ‘arrival of federal troops had a 
most quieting effect on the ‘strike sit- 
uation. 

There. was a slight increase in the 
tonnage produced in the Guyan region, 
output reaching about 210,000 tons. 
Yet the car supply made it possible to 
produce ‘only about. 50 per cent. of 
normal capacity. Public utility orders 
cut the car supply for free coal load- 
ing below the average of -the field. A 
very. small proportion of the Logan 
output was shipped eastward. Tide- 
water embargo prevented larger East- 
ern shipments. While Western ship- 
ments were increased in consequence, 
yet Lake shipments were reduced be- 
cause of the limited car supply. The 
tonnage of coal mined on Aug. 23, 
amounting to. over 62,000 tons, was the 
heaviest daily output of the year. As 
in other high volatile fields prices have 
also been reduced in the Guyan field. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 
Production Increases Slightly — E«u- 
ports Are Embargoed — Western and 
Lake Shipments Increase. 

In the last week of August rete 
tion amounted to 49 per cent of poten- 
tial capacity as against 42 per cent 
during the previous week, a gain of 7 
per cent. The total output was 115,- 
910 tons. As the losses from a short- 
age of cars still amounted to 111,000 
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tons or 47 per cent it will thus be ob- 


served that there was available for 


mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. a 
53 per cent car supply. 

As during the previous week little or 
no coal was being shipped to Tidewater, 
an embargo making that impossible. 
While Lake and Western shipments in 
general were larger as a result of the 
Tidewater embargo and increase in car 
supply yet the tonnage flowing to the 
Lakes was not as large in volume as 
had been observed during the early 
part of. August. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Wagon Mines Take Action Against 
I. C. C. Order — Local Strikes Curtail 
Production—Market Is Still Brisk. 


The ruling that no open-top cars 
shall be placed for wagon mines came 
as a complete surprise. Some of the 
more prosperous wagon mine operators 
are consulting legal counsel as to 
whether they might have some redress 
through the courts, 

A large operation on Straight Creek 
is out on strike again. The men are 
demanding an increase of $1 on loading 


Germany and Czechoslovakia To 
Ratify Coal Convention 


A coal convention, which still re- 
quires the ratification of both Parlia- 
ments, has been concluded between Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. In return 
for 101,000 tons of Silesian coal Czecho- 
slovakia is to supply 202,000 tons of 
lignite per month, as also bunker coal 
for the transport of goods from Ger- 
many. The agreement is valid from 
July 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921. 


France’s Coal Supply Was Nearly 
Normal in April 


The French coal situation, according 
to the Colliery Guardian, is compared 
with the past in a general budget report 
drawn up by M. Paul Doumer for the 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1915 nearly 
36,000,000 tons of coal were consumed; 
of this, 18,777,000 tons were imported. 
Consumption had increased in 1917 to 
39,927,000 tons, and imported coal de- 
creased to 15,100,000 tons. In 1918 the 
consumption was 38,000,000 tons, 
whereas the imported changed but little 
at 15,933,000. 

The supplies in 1919 were, to the 
nearest thousand tons, as follows: 15,- 
938,000 tons from the French pits, 15,- 
646,000 tons from England, 1,030,500 
tons from Germany, 1,735 tons from 
Belgium, and 420,000 tons from the 
United States, and 2,503,000 from the 
Ruhr basin. The exact total was 37,- 
273,570 tons. The monthly amount at 
disposal, therefore, was 3,106,000 tons. 

How France has fared this year in 
comparison with the position before the 
war, when the monthly supplies totaled 


COAL AGE 


and day work. This operation has an 
output of approximately 1,000 tons 
daily. Their car rating was reduced 
last month from 18 to 13.3 cars, due to 
labor disaffection. 

The market is still brisk. Quotations 
are $10 up for gas coal and $9@$10 
for steam. Quotation for box car coal 
is $9, which shows that this equipment 
will be at a premium should Order 14 
remain in force. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Operators Protesting Confiscations — 
Car Shortage Is More Severe — Little 
New Business Is Being Accepted — 
Prices Are Steady. 


Operators report that railroads are 
seizing coal more freely, causing con- 
siderable trouble in making deliveries. 

Car supply has again declined, It is 
reported that Western Kentucky last 
week got out about 2,700 cars, as 
against a production capacity of 4,500. 

Car supply on the Illinois Central 
R.R. is less than 46 per cent, and not 
much better on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. 

The labor situation is much easier 
and all mines are operating as close to 
capacity as car supply will permit 

Very little new business is being 
accepted, Short car supply scarcely 
permits taking care of contracts, old or- 


4,500,000 tons, is seen by the following 
figures: 

January, 3,410,718 tons, of which 1,- 
507,295 tons were French, 1,366,903 tons 
English, 247,786 tons from the Sarre, 
and 221,095 tons German. 

February, 3,417,733 tons, of which 1,- 
344,214 tons were French, 1,321,727 tons 
English, 292,928 tons Sarre, and 318,- 
664 tons German. 

March, 3,302,206 tons, of which 992,- 
314 tons were French, 1,340,640 tons 
English, 265,306 tons Sarre, and 334,036 
tons German. 

April, 4,234,594 tons, of which 1,405,- 
909 tons were French, 958,855 tons Eng- 
lish, 278,509 tons Sarre, and 334,443 
tons German. 

May, 2,895,096 tons, of which 609,987 
tons were French (so little on account 
of strikes), 1,154,530 tons English, 
426,397 tons Sarre, and 551,812 tons 
German. 

In the matter of coke, the monthly 
consumption was 583,300 tons, of which 
330,000 tons were made in France. In 
1920 the average tonnage obtainable 
per month was 350,000 tons, only 60 
per cent of the normal requirements of 
her industries. To quote M. Doumer: 
“Tt is not surprising that a large pro- 
portion of her furnaces are out.” 


Coal Found in Malay Peninsula 
Will Help Industries 


Official statistics at hand from Sing- 
apore reveal some interesting facts in 
regard to the coal supplies of the 
Straits Settlements, The following 
table shows the quantities and value of 
imports and exports in 1918 and 1919: 
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ders and the assigned cars for utilities. 

Prices are fairly steady as a whole, 
lump $5 and $5.50 on- new business; 
mine run and screenings $4.50 and $5. 
A considerable amount of tonnage is 
moving to Louisville, Nashville and 
Memphis, with a fair movement North 
through Evansville. 





UTAH 


Fuel Oil Shortage on Pacific . Coast 
Opens New Coal Market — Prices Are 
Advanced. 


As a result of the shortage of fuel oil 
a new market for Utah coal is being 
developed on the Pacific coast, Plants 
there are said to be making arrange- 
ments to burn coal instead of oil, as in- 
the past. It is felt that the coal de- 
posits of Utah furnish the most avail- 
able supply for the coast towns. Mines 
are capable of supplying the demand if 
adequate transportation facilities are 
provided. 

According to officers of the one com- 
pany in Ogden City, the price of coal in 
Utah will be increased 50 cents on 
Sept. 1. The company states that the 
advance on Wyoming fuel will be $1, 
sending up the retail price to $10.75 
per ton. The increase will take effect 
at once. The Ogden coal companies 
have large quantities of coal on hand. 





—1918 ao l 
Tons Value Tons Value 
Imports 510,100 £2,878,800 503,541 £2,281,751 
Exports 369,288 2,160,236 487,924 2,245,726 


It should be explained that this rep- 
resents chiefly bunker coal, which ac- 
counts for the relatively large amount, 
of exports. A ‘comparison with the 
statistics of 1913 brings out two out- 
standing features—the falling off in 
shipping requirements at Straits Set- 
tlements ports in recent years and the 
greatly increased price of coal supplies. 
In 1913 no less than 1,080,454 tons were 


imported at a value of £1,325,470. 


Detailed statistics showing the 
sources of supply in 1919 are not yet 
to hand, but it is possible to make the 
following interesting comparison (in 
tons) of the principal sources of sup- 
ply in 1913 and 1918: 


1913 1918 
Ap Neth) eee ne eS eS | 498,510 370,345 
Ching ieee iie ee ee 93,935 28,344 
British India and Burma 194,995 19,482 
South Attica a. ca ee 36,591 18,019 
French Indo-China.......... 24,901 16,704 
PUMELS cet, ath tere eer 17,062 13,509 
Stumatra ys .\5 yee teen ee 5,250 8,730 
British North Borneo. . 2a 8,637 
PANISE RAS. ioe copies RR ; 147,057 8,074 
Dutch, Botneo, i acas pee 20,557 7,236 
United Kingdom... ...4. 90.0 22,1340 =e 


Some. years before war broke out, 
coal had been discovered in the Malay 
Peninsula, in the States of Perak and 
Selangor. The coal found at Rawang, 
in Selangor, some twenty-five miles 
from Kuala Lumpur, the capital of 
the Federated Malay States, proved to 
be of first-rate quality, and as prospec- 
tion proved a supply of over 10,000,000 
tons the Malayan Collieries, Ltd., was 
formed to work it and place it on the 
market. 
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IDAHO 


Pocatello—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed in the county clerk’s 
office of Idaho County by the Neal Coal 
Mining Co. for the sum of $500,000. 
Some time dgo a deposit was found 
which the miners thought would lead to 
an extensive coal vein, so several geol- 
ogists were brought.up from the Uni- 
versity of Idaho and stated that indi- 
cations were the best they had ever 
‘seen. 





ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—The people of Carlinville 
have realized for two years what it 
means for a big concern like the Stand- 
-ard Oil Co. to locate in their midst and 
go to developing their coal fields. 

The company owns 25,000 acres of 
coal rights at Schoper, and during the 
past two weeks the officials have pur- 
-chased about 250 acres more, so that 
if they should want to make much more 
.developments in the future, they would 
‘have plenty of coal. 


Benton—Suits aggregating $30,000 
have been filed against Franklin county 
in the circuit court by fourteen persons 
who allege personal damage and loss of 

“property in the recent anti-Italian dem- 
onstrations at West Frankfort, Ill. 
Among the plaintiffs is Maria Carrare, 

-whose husband, Louis, was killed by a 

-mob during the demonstration. 





IOWA 


Des Moines—The Iowa coal miners 
have presented to the operators de- 
mands for a wage increase of $1.50 a 
.day or a weekly increase of $7.50. Both 
operators and the miners will.confer on 
the demand, which is the same as is 
‘being asked in Kansas and Illinois. 


The Iowa Southern Utilities Co. is 
now preparing to furnish power to 18 
new electric mining machines as soon as 

‘they arrive, the order having been 
placed several days ago. These 18 new 
machines are to be placed in several 
. different mines which are so situated 
-as to be able to secure electric power 
-from a high-tension line. Other ma- 
chines will be ordered in the near 
future. 


i 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Work has already been 

- started on improvements undertaken by 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. in line 

with a program which includes double 

tracking between Typo and Hazard, A 

road is also to be built around the 

» “bend” from Lemmit to the mouth of 
Lott’s Creek, where an important new 

. coal field was opened ‘this year. At 


Typo the double track will connect with 
the First Creek coal field, which pro- 
duces 300 cars daily. Other parts of 
the road to be double tracked are those. 
between Whitesburg and Hazard and 
Whitesburg and McRoberts. The Neon 
yards are to be enlarged also. 





OHIO 


Lisbon—Another coal-stripping prop- 
osition has just been put through here 
when U. V. Gaskill sold to the Miller 
Coal Co., of Youngstown, O., 191 acres 
on the Lisbon-Columbiana road and 
commonly known as the Gray Farm. 
The Miller Co. is now operating on 
adjoining farm lands. The overburden 
is said to range from 32 to 49 ft., with 
an average of 40 ft. 

Maynard—The Griffen Coal Co., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 to mine coal in the Belmont 
County field. The incorporators are 
Joseph E. Christy, William A. Griffen, 
Frank Donley, Alonzo L. Beck and John 
E. Applegarth. 

Columbus—With offices in the Dis- 
patch Annex Building, the Franklin 
Coal Exchange has been chartered with 
a capital of $30,000 to do a retail. busi- 
ness. The incorporators are Ray Ware- 
ham, Morgan L. Evans, James K. Hall, 
John H. Teters and Edward C. Hall. 

Buchtel—The Klegg Hill Coal Co., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 to operate mines. The incorpo- 
rators are M. E. Cox, Florence E. Cox, 
E. H. Hayman, Harvey Sayre and Brid- 
get Sayre. 

Martins Ferry—Three men were in- 
jured, one probably fatally, when stone 
fell on a car load of miners en route 
out of the Joseph Meister Coal Co.’s 
mine here. 





OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa—The Albert Coal Mining Co. 
has been organized and charter filed 
with the secretary of state. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $50,000 and will 
develop coal lands near here. The in- 
corporators are: J. Albert, A. Abend 
and A. Brodsky, all of Tulsa. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Waynesburg—Work is expected to be 
started shortly on developing a tract of 
coal in Dunkard Township recently sold 
by Albert G. Titus, of Dunkard Town- 
ship, to John H. Moffit, of Charleroi, and 
T. R. Sharpneck, of Rices Landing, who 
are understood to be representing the 
Lilley Coal & Coke Co. 

The block consists of 285% acres of 
both the Pittsburgh and the Mapleton 


veins, both outcropping along the Mo- 
nongahela River near the mouth of Dun- 
kard Creek. 


| Washington—Two miners were killed 
in accidents in Washington County 
mines recently. Frank Black, aged 29, 
met instant death when caught and 
crushed under a string of loaded cars at 
Cokeburg Junction, near Bentleyville. 

Mike Bedna, aged 40, was crushed 
under a fall of slate at the Vesta No. 
5 mine, near California. 

Pottsville— Smoked out of their 
“breasts” in which they had fired a blast, 
two miners were instantly killed at the 
Wadesville colliery recently, when a’ 
runaway car dashed down the slope at 
a speed exceeding a mile a minute was 
released when a chain attached to a 
drawhead broke. 


Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
purchased several tracts of coal and 
surface in Monongahela township, 
Greene county. The total considera- 
tion is $128,604.53. 


TENNESSEE 


Crossville—The J. H. Finley Lumber 
Co. has punctured the Sewanee seam 
and found it running from 10 to 14 feet 
in thickness. The company has a force 
at work now, running an entry. The 
coal is a high-grade-domestic and cok- 
ing coal. The J. H. Finley Lumber Co. 
owns 10,000 acres in a continuous body. 
The property lies 3% miles south of 
Crab Orchard where a gentle slope can 
be had to construct a road directly to 
the mine. 





WASHINGTON 


Spokane—To deal in wholesale coal 
throughout the Northwest and on the 
Pacific Coast the Union Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 and will have its head office 
in Spokane. The incorporators are: 
R. G. Crocker, F. W. Dewart and Mrs. 
E. F. Waggoner. A branch office will 
be maintained in Seattle. 





WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee—A big impetus to Mil- 
waukee’s coal-receiving facilities was 
given recently when the new 300,000- 
ton coal storage dock of the Great Lakes 
Coal and Dock Co., at Twentieth and 
Canal Sts., formally began operations. 

The giant unloading “clam” of the 
docks picks up ten tons of coal at a 
time, carries it 380 ft. to the end of 
the dock, drops it through the screener 
into the storage compartments or coal 
cars, and returns for another load, all 
in the space of 60 seconds. It can un 
load 600 tons of coal an hour. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Montgomery—An unconfirmed report 
is prevalent in this district that the 
Belgian government soon will purchase 
the holdings of the Ingram Branch Coal 
Co. 

It is said an option was given Bel- 
gium recently and several cars of coal 


were. shipped abroad. The price in- 
volved is estimated at $1,500,000. 


Welch—Col. Wm. Leckie of Welch 
and associates have launched another 
new company in southern West Vir- 
ginia—the Cub Creek Coal Co., which 
is capitalized at $100,000. 

This company, according to prelimi- 
nary plans, will operate in Wyoming 
County. Others interested aside from 
Col. Leckie are: A. E. Jennings of 
Welch, J. B. Purcell of Huntington, W. 
R. Whitman of Roanoke, Va., and G. R. 
McAbee of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fairmont—Mining operations in Lin- 
coln district of Marion County will be 
undertaken by the Troll Coal Co., newly 
organized according to present plans, 
this company having an authorized cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. Principally in- 
terested in the new concern are: John 
T. Troll of Wheeling, Clay T. Amos, 
James H. Baker, Paul Haymond and 
Frank C. Haymond of Fairmont, W. Va. 


Elkins—The Cobb Coal Co. has been 
organized with a view to operating in 
Upshur County. This company is cap- 
italized at $50,000. Identified with the 
new company are: Wm. H: Cobb of 
Elkins, W. W. Cobb of Charleston and 
others. 
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- Charleston—The Nellis Coal Co., op- 
erating on Brush Creek in the Coal 
River territory, said to now be a sub- 
sidiary of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., has under consideration the ques- 
tion of enlarging its plant. In the 
meantime the company is having new 
houses erected for the accommodation 
of additional miners at its plant. 


Under the direction of Charles E. 
Sandberg, president and general man- 
ager, the Sandberg Coal & Land Co. 
has initiated development work on a 
new operation at Carkin, in the Ka- 
nawha county field, where the company 
will secure coal from the No. 2 Gas 
seam, although it is probable that the 
company will also operate in the upper 
seam. Work on the installation of a 
siding is progressing. 


Plans are being made by the newly 
organized Houghton Gas Coal Co. of 
Charleston to operate at Marmet in the 
Kanawha county field, this concern hav- 
ing a capitalization of $50,000. Active 
in the organization of the new com- 
pany were M. J. Houghton and C. C. 
Taylor of Charleston, C. S. Thompson 
of Quincy, Rean Turner of Diamond, 
W. Va.; M. J. Nelson of Malden. 


Huntington—J. M. Moore, president 
of the Ruth Anne Coal Co., has pur- 
chased the Boone Block Coal Co. mines, 
located on Horse Creek, Coal River. It 
is stated that a considerable expendi- 
ture will be made on property develop- 
ment, to raise output to 1,000 tons per 
day. 
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Bluefield—Arrangements have been 
made by the Norton Coal Co., operat- 
ing at Norton, Va., to make a number 
of improvements at its plant within 
the next few months, with a view to 
increasing production. In the first 
place more dwellings for miners are 
to be built and it is also planned to 
build a well equipped club house. 


Clarksburg — Following the comple- 
tion of its organization by the election 
of officers the Apex Coal Co. will within 
a short time take steps to develop a 
tract of something over 50 acres in 
Lewis County in the Pittsburgh and 
Redstone seams. This company has a 
capital stock of $50,000 and its officers 
are: C. A. Butcher, president and gen- 
eral manager; John B. Heffner, vice 
president and P. M. Ireland, secretary 
and treasurer, who, together with John 
W. Keister and F. F. Butcher, consti- 
tute the board of directors. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver—H. W. Dawson and F. W. 
Osborn, officials of the Yorkshire and 
Canadian Trust Co. of Vancouver are 
now in Smithers for the purpose of 
making inspection of their extensive 
holdings in the Copper River district. 
The property, consisting of seventy- 
five leases, was taken up by the Copper 
River Coal Co., the National Finance 
Co. now in liquidation handling the 
property as fiscal agents, until 1914, 
and is now being handled by the York- 
shire and Canadian Trust Co., liquida- 
tors of the National Finance Co. 





Association Activities 


Pennsylvania Wagon Coal 
Shippers’ Association 


Newly elected officers of the association 
are: President, C. W. Hammond, Bolivar, 
Pa.; Vice-President, M. C. Stewart, Indiana, 
Pa.; Secretary, E. S. Bowden, Johnstown, 
Pa.; Treasurer, J. W. Rankin, Clymer, Pa. 





Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


The fact that the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals has decided against the 
Lambert Run. Coal Co. in its efforts to per- 
manently restrain the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. from assigning cars will not deter the 
association from aiding the Lambert Run 
Co. in carrying the case to the Supreme 
Court. The Association still contends that 
the assignment of cars is only only dis- 
criminatory but that it is illegal and that 
no emergency exists at least insofar as the 
railroads are concerned. 





Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


According to figures compiled by the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association which 
is seeking to encourage larger loadings per 
car, only. one company—the Devils Fork 
Coal Company—succeeded in averaging 61 
tons to a car in loading during June. The 
number of companies able to load 59 tons 
to a car on an average was only four. There 
were six companies able to load 58 and 
two companies succeeded in averaging 57 
tons per car. The average for a good many 
companies in the district was only 38 tons 
per car. : 





New River Operators’ Association 


The executive committee of the New 
River Operators’ Association at a meeting 
held in Charleston in the third week of 
August decided to send a team from the 


field to compete with other teams in the 
National Mine Rescue field day meet at 
Denver, whether a team from the field was 
successful or not in the state meet at 
Charleston. 

President Caperton of the association 
summarized for the benefit of members what 
had been considered and decided upon at 
a number of meetings which he has at- 
tended in behalf of the association and in 
fact which have kept him extremely busy. 
The position he had taken on various mat- 
ters was ratified by the executive com- 
mitte® which also received a report from 
its new traffic manager, W. B. Troxell. It 
was announced following the executive com- 
mittee meeting that a general meeting will 
be held in September. 








Traffie News 


I. C. C. Decision—Decided Aug. 18, 1920. 
Supplementing original report, 58 I. C. C., 
220, carriers authorized to increase rail- 
lake-and-rail rates between points on the At- 
lantic seaboard and interior points, on the 
one hand, and St. Paul and_ Minneapolis, 
Minn., and points grouped therewith, on the 
other, upon the same basis as is applied 
a corresponding rates to and from Duluth, 

inn. 


Intrastate Rate Increases.—Public serv- 
ice commissions of California and New 
Hampshire have authorized advances. in 
intrastate freight and passenger rates in 
accordance with increases laid down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for inter- 
state rates. With authorizations previously 
reported in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Wyom- 
ing, there are now nine state commissions 
which have allowed the full increase in 
both freight and passenger rates. Wis- 
consin, West Virginia, Iowa, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Montana and New York have al- 
lowed the full freight advance, but denied 
or postponed action on passenger fares 
under the limitations of state laws. Il- 
linois commission authorized increases of 


334 per cent on intrastate freight. Per- 
mission already obtained from the Indiana 
commission to file the new freight tariffs 
prior to the hearing set for Aug. 23 prob- 
ably indicates the intention of the com- 
missioners to take action similar to that 
of the New York state commission, which 
allowed the freight advances to go into 
effect without approval of the justness of 
the increase. 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 
notified the "Washington Public Service 
Commission that coal rates are reduced 
from Montana field to Washington, thereby 
invading the Puget Sound district ; decrease 
made on contention of Northern Pacific R.R. 
that lack of fuel oil and local supply neces- 
sitated additional coal reecipts from new 
territory. New rates frlom Montana: $5.20 
to Seattle and locality, $6.40 to Bellingham 
and $5.70 to the Chihalis region. 


‘ 





Coming Meetings 





American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy will hold its second annual west- 
ern meeting at Winnipeg on Oct. 25, 26 and 
27; the headquarters of the meeting will 
be at the Hotel Fort Garry. Local secre- 
tary, W. W. Berridge, 905 Union Trust 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
carer eese On sent. a {9 0c ts Ete hy 
aukee, Ss enera anager, 

C. W. Price, Chicago, Tl. , 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
Ran ors is atacsraar ee meeting Sept, 14, at 

cAlester, a. cretary, F. F. La ve, 
McAlester, Okla. 4 beh 


The Sixth National Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 20-25. 
nue a Economy Division has been added 

S year. 
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CURRENT PRICES—MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 





IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Quotations compiled by the Matthew Addy Company: 





Current One Year Ago 

CINCINNATI 

PROM A OU CHODD 2 sie on alein w ntdiels ~,stehaveretbwiendetenes $45.60 $29.80 

Northern Basic.......... eaters oe TOES a oaks rakera 51.30 2755 

Rrra OO ntG IN On 2, siete.c-cted css cerletie cook eee 47.80 28.55 
NEW YORK, Tidewater delivery 

2x Virginia (BUICON’ 2.2540 2.19) cailerete s weln eso. 54.30 32.40 

Southern No. 2 (silicon 2.25 to 2.75).. pe 49.70 5552007 
BIRMINGHAM ; 

Ey OVE ENOL are, ais sss Wb kis Clois: osweielo-aileca’s tae he 42.90@44.00 Paha g [ss 
PHILADELPHIA 

PIBStERIE ASN Ose) %. 220-2. 0.2 Bllovsiesha Sieve asja 50.00* 30.65 

REE IMELCRIN Oot eat is a) cya clale eccle v.ce owe seas eee 50.00* 32.10 

BASIC. ics vidlsis Bt crete cPeiaisyo,o\ aiaterelaleicig: sap ace uated 48.00T 30.90 

RATER TR Oicie g cteiaiata ce asicicsoceemice bivetetee ch es 45.00% 29.90 
CHICAGO 

Nose oundry-local) so.cs oc ile sles ces owes 46.00 26.75 

Nora oundry Southern’. J ..0 fs ccs ce ve vat ces 48.00 28.00 
gg a ee including freight charge from the 

alle 

No. 2 Gaundr? galley Ati TeepOOnen,. Sis Peres 49.00 29.15 

PES OP TLRs cickstelaveis ©. aw diel vols ¢ sib vcsce ea ists 48.50 27.15 

ESS GRISCS eratiteleters cars cere .0i5'4 y oie 2 oS.8\ sl bene b oiuiore't are 50.00 29.35 


*F. o. b. furnace. } Delivered. 





STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
places named: 

-——New York——. 








Mill One Year St. Chi- 
; Pittsburgh - Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to I5in.......... $2.45@$3.10 $4.58 $3.47 $4.04 $3.97 
Channels, 3 to I5in....... 2.45@ 3.1 4.58 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Angles, 3to 6in.,tin.thick. 2.45@ 3 4.58 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Tees, 3 in. and larger OE '2.45@ 3.75 4.63 352 4.09 4.02 
(PIRES ee A eierac TAA te en “2:65@ 4.00 4.78 3.67 4.24 4.17 
BAR IRON—Pricesin cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
New York Pittsburgh Denver St. Louis Birmingham 
NT 4.75 4.95 4.50 5.25 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill St. Birming- San 5 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago Denver ham_ Francisco 
Wire eect cc Sec $4.25 $6. 00 $4.45 $5.40 $5.00 $6.45 
LOT Pe 2 SORE ae en ene None 8@10 5 96 8.50 





TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b, Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


n =| r=] 
a | al find Sir a 

, oo ° 1 
25 g x a a ie 
pees a A 2 8° 8.8 

: 5 3 Ay oO 73) Sia ef) 

Standard railroad spikes ;-in. 

SIMEON aie sits: sidsye srautine «0% $4.00 3.55@4.25 $5.34 $5.50 $7.75 $6.00 
PED AGMDOME cI Gieicito ais cx. steele es ae 50 4.00@5.25 7.00 6.75 8.75 8.00 
Standard section angle bars. .. 3@4 eh i) 200°. 5.057 53900 oy. 





COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warehouse prices are as follows: 
New York Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
Roundshafting orscrewstock,.... 





DEPMOO IDS DBSON ccs or arecsialais secs sles $6.36 $5.80 $6.50 $5.90 
Flats, squares and hexagons,.... 
BGPoI MU LISOGAG er teia ores ig ses aves 6.86 6.30 6.85 6.40 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 
Mill _ Birm- 
Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 
BMeraighibrapce ies cite osteo $5 +. $7.00 $7.00 $8.15 $7.00 
IN-CG) 172 See oy Pa 715 7.15 8.40 fee) 


5.8 
Cincinnati—Horseshoe nails sell i $4.50 to $5 per 25-lb. box. 





CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
—— New York —~ 


One Month One St. San Fran- 
Current Ago YearAgo Chicago Louis cisco 
Aiea eseus 90722. . $79.30 $57.00 $82.10 $78.00 $105.55 
6in.andover... 77.22 76.30 54.00 79.10 75.00 102.55 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


EE a a a 
STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh a 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. i 











charged extra: 
—— Pittsburgh Chicago 
ne ; One 
Current YearAgo Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemer rails. $55.00 $45.00 $45.00@$55.00 $45.00 
Standard openhearth rails 57.00 47.00 47.00@ 57.00 47.00 - 
tent rats, 8to eae +2.583* 2.585* 2.45@ 3.50* 2.835 
Light rails, 12to 14 lb... +2.54@3.84* 2.54* 2.41@ 3.34* 2.79% 
Sight rails, 25 to 45lb.. 42.45@3.75* 2.45* 2.32@ _ 3.25*. 2,70 


*Per 100 lb. tNote: —These are Steel Corporation prices; spot rails not obtain- 
able at present. Prices in open market range as high as $76 per ton. 








OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 








New York Chicago St. Louis 

No.l railroad: wroughtins<. ces. cs cscs tees $29.75 $28.50 
Stoveplaterae tee clare Crile ceils civics $26.00 28.75 30.50 
No. | machinery cast................. 41.00 36.50 38.50 
Machine shop turnings................ 15.50 EV) 13.00 
Cast, BOringitinerdiausileersmisels ois, 6.00 occ 0) sla 17.50 13.25 16.00 
Railroad eeutleebie: CBSE aaaiiis ere erases 8 30.00 28.74 29.50 
Rerolling rails. . 35.50 38.00@39.00 35.00 
Relaying sallepusmeicetme ire ols aid 32 54.00 57.50@62.50 50@55 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Chicago Denver 

$0.10 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.12 $0.15 $0.18 
DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 

New York St. Louis» Birmingham Denver 

Solidhenee eccee asia seicikes s° 12@ l4c. 13c. 15c. rae 
Hollow, } hex....... aaa 17c. sete 2\c. 


WROUGHT PIPE—The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots 
on the Pittsburgh basing card: 


BUTT WELD 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 

t tig Semne aes 45 to 57} 414 to 44 Poder eas 1534 to 254 + Ii toll3 
RPI Ae os 194 to 293 13 to 114 

2 to 14... 244 to 344 8 to 183 

LAP WELD 
Zestuteewinen 47 to50} 34} to 38 YN hig Ee 204 to 284 63 to 143 
24 to 6 . 50 to 534 373 to 41 24 to 6... 223 to 30} 94 to 174 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
2to3 . 53 to 563 403 to 44 2to 14... 244 to 343 91 to 194 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
23a 45 to 483. 331 to 37 Drs 55 214 to 293 83 to 163 
23 to 4.. 48 to 513 33 to 40 23 to 4... 233 to 313 113 to 313 
4) to 6.. 47 to 50}. 353 to 39 44 t0 6... 223 to 30} 10} to 183 
—New York— — Cleveland ~ —- Chicago — 
al- al- Gal- 

Black vanized Black vanized Black vanized 

{ to 3in. steel butt welded . 40% 24% $39.00 $30.00 54@40 403@303 
34 to 3in. steel lap welded.. 35% 20% 41.00 26.00 50@40 374@273 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list + 23%. 
Cast iron, standard sizes, net. 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from iist. price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: New York and St. Louis 





Hercules red stand, all constructions................. 20% 
Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel. 20% 
Patent flattened strand, ironrope................... 5% 
Plow steel round strand COD rehome Ce arese tes 30% 
Special steel round strand rope..... 30% 
Cast steel round strand rope........ 224% 
Iron strand and iron tiller. . ies Meecwcpiecs 5% 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope. Be Aaa ORT: +12% 


San Francisco: Galvanized, less 5%, bright less 25% 
Chicago, +123 on galvanized, 30 off on bright. 


SHEETS—Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities from warehouse 
also the base. quotations from mill: 





Large San —— Now York 

Mill Po St. Fran- One 
Blue Annealed Pittsburgh Louis Chicago cisco Current Yr. Ago 
No. 10. Bee ON ae $7.09 $7.02 $8.65 $7.23@$8.00 $4.57 
No. )liZgeeerrents 60@ 7.55 7.09 7.07 8.70 7.28@ 8.05 4.62 
No. 14.. 5 ee 7.60 7.09 y A? 8.75 7.33@ 8.10 4.67 
NO? (Geen os ear d.09 «7.17 8.85 7.43@ 8.20. 4.77 

Hiaol’ 
*Nos. 18and 20. 4.15@ 8.30 8.10 8.00 10.60 8.41@ 9.80 5.30 
*Nos. 22and 24. 4.20@ 8.35 8.10 8.05 10.65 8.46@ 9.85 5.35 
*No. 26......-. 4.25@ 8.40 8.10 8.10 [10.70 8.51@ 9.90 -5.40 
¥NO; 2055. ee 4.35@ 8.50 8.10 8.20 10.80 8.61@10.00 5.50 
Galvanized 

No. He ee 4.20@) 6.50). 9.70 8.5006... 8.91@11.50 6.20 
Now diag 4.80@ 8.60 9.70 8.60 11.35 9.01@I1.50 6.25 
No. 14.. . 4.80@ 8.60 -9.70 8.60 11.35 9.01@11.50 6.30 
Nos. 18 and 20.. 5.10@ 8.90 9.70 8.90 11.65 9.26@11.90 6.60 
Nos. 22 pace 4. 5.25@ 9.05: .9.70 9.05 11.80 9.41@12.05 6.75 
*No. 26.. . 5.40@ 9.20, 9.70. 9.20 11.95 9.56@12.20 6.90 
*No. 28.:; 5.70@ 9.50 9.70 9.50 12.25 9.86@12.50 7.20 


* For painted corrugated sheets add 30c. per 1000 Ib. for 5 to 28 gage; 25c. for 
19 to 24 gages; for galvanized corrugated sheets add 15c., all gages. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair size orders, the following: 
amount is deducted from list: 


—-—New York 











—Chicago— St. Lonis 





Current me Current One Current 

Year Ago Year sf 8 
Hot pressedsquare.......+$6.00 $3.25 $0.50 ; $2.25 
Hot pressed hexagon.....+ 6.00 2.70 50 2.25 
Cold punched square.....+ 6.00 sare) 50 ik “bo 2.25 
Cold punched hexagon...+ 6.00 2.70 50 1.00 fs 25 
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Semi-finished nuts, 3; and smaller, sell at the following discounts fromlist price: 


Current One Year Ago 
New Yorke. co Sipe ni ee eee e ee se or ag 30% cat 
(CHICAWO.2 Foc ponies eras Sete sive eye wie iee sie.e tare mies 0 by) 
Plaveland Ay ce oO Ch Og abe De aoa cor i 50% 60-10-10% 
Sts Louis: 3ee coe ee se seen ene ©» 45% sane 








MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


i 0 20 20%, 
2 by 4in. and smaller..... si 10% 30% 





Larger and longer up to | in, by G0 Gn taticst eee 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 
For wrought-iron washers: 


New York...........list Cleveland......... $2.50 Chicagor..<.... 4% $3.00 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 15 
New York... 0. 00.0). $7.00 Cleveland.........$4.50 Chicago........-- $4. 





RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair sized orders from 
warehouse: 





New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel se and amallenanseeee eerie «cos List Net 40% 30% 
Timed Lae CI RR ee FEN Ea List Net 40% 30% 
Boiler, 3, }, | in. diameter by 2in. to 5in. sell as follows per 100 lb.: 
New York..... $6.00 base Chicago...... $5.62 Pittsburgh...... $4.50 
Structural, same sizes: . } 
New York... ....$7 Chicago......$5.72 Pittsburgh...... $4.60 


OS ee a ili lc 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
— New York — 








—— Chicago —— 








Current One Current One 
! Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw, 5-bbl. lots...... WS Re nets cies $1.25 $2.15 $1.45 $2.53 
Sopa. Cans. .ecsihionrsiteees. «eis 1.40 2.28 1.70 2.73 
WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price. 
Red — White ——~ 
Current 1 Year Ago Current | Year Ago 
Dry Dry 
; and and 
Dry In Oil Dry In Oil In Oil In Oil 
100-lb. keg. 2 ie 15.50 17.00 13.00 14.50 15.50 13.00 
25 and 50-lb. kegs. 15.75 17.25 13425 14.75 15275 13.25 
123-lb. keg....... 16.90 17.50 13.50 15.00 16.0C 15.50 
S-1b. CANS ser enh al 18.50 20.00 15.60 16.50 18.50 15.00 
F-Ib: cans eae 20.50 22.00 16.00 17.50 20.50 16.00 
500 Ib. lots less 10% discount. 2000 lb. lots less 10-23% discount. 


ee) ee ns ce ge Ne a re eal De 
COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are as follows: 
Chics cones av .sson seers $16.00 Cincinnati. :; 2m 25-2 -\« $24.00 
St, Lowis, Ba1MON; ois. eerste = Birminghanine ee cmeatsts, 2c 








PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade iubbered surface, complete with 
nails and cement, costs per square as follows at manufacturing points: 


New York Philadelphia 
1-Ply 2-Ply 3-Ply 1-Ply 2-Fly 3-P17 
cl. lec. el. 
No. | grade $2.50 $3.00 $3.55 $2.40 $2 90 $3.45 
No. 2 grade 2aee 2.70 3.20 2.15 2.00 3.10 


Slate-surfaced roofing (1ed and gieen) in rolls vf 108 sq. ft. costs $4.25 per 
-roll in carload iots and $4.50 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $8.75 per squaie in carloads; $9.0 in 
smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 














ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York and Chicago: ; 
Tar felt (14 Ib. per equare of 100 sq.ft.) pertoll..................... $3.50] 
Tar pitch (in 400-lb. bbl)" per 100 Ib... fae ee. ee ee 2.00 
Asphalt pitch (im barrels) periton.. cera cre cles = = m= ilies m= 54.50 
Asphalt felt (cht) per tom, 22.2). seen e eee ee ese eee essen 123.00 
Asphalt felt (heavy) per Omar incte ne artemis tyre ie @ coals eee ay 127.00 
HOLLOW TILE—Price per block in carload lots for hollow building tile: 
4x12x12 8x12x12 12x12x12 

Minneapoliscs..die ste esate «inte are clever ete siete 01s $.1152 $.2016 $.3168 
Str Louie eee treater cloterere a Sierets oti ora aD) '260..—ti(a<a‘a‘ai‘(a‘ wr 
New Orleans ya.ce esters cite ole te oratotere lace (ob. w23 . 28 .30 
Chicago.. soc noe eter oeke atarsteiiereiieters .1516 . 2728 . 4093 
Cincinnatiz2. Bima re eel dtateteire lott ole s/s .125 .2186 3286 
Birmingham $5.50...) eee ett => 135 £240": > = 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: = 

l-In. Rough 2-In. T. and G. 8x 8In.x 20 Ft. 

10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 

SE LiOUIS, de OO Don nk Ps cure $41.00 
Birmingham. eee ces 50.00 52.00 54.00 
Cincinnati eee see eerie 55.00 50.00 50.00 





EX PLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 


Low Freezing = — Gelatin — Black 
20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
New, Yorkie Soee ates $0.3125 S0/99425 AP TR ae $2.30 
Boston J: «eae .28 Sei 204 90% 
Kansas City . 2475 ok .30 34 2.40 
New Orleans 2475 . 2825 a>) 38 2.40 
Seattle..... a6 . 2025 «Doe .2925 2.60 
Chicago,... «+.2175 M2520) .2975 34 2.45 
Minneapolis . 2067 . 2476 » . 2782 Rea 2.80 
St.Louis)... 323. ah .30 3425 © 2520 
Los Angeles B22 nad oS (a ser le 2.95 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 





. barrel lots: 


Cincinnati St. Louis Birmingham 
Gif OT es 3 ee ee ae 8.5 8.9 8.5 
ENDEXOr Sponge meee feck otha Metres ayers « 9. 12@15 85 
EL TANSMIAHIONE es cio ios ardaterescro ee s.ae 10. 12@15 855 
Va dS an Pape Soweto har ee ee Li tp 6@ 63 S58 
Ca eee ee Eid Ne tat 8 se ase 6.5 8@ 9 8.5 
Caryournaler nonce. cn nts a 12.0 23@ 2) 4.5 





BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
— New York—— —— Cleveland ——~ ——-—Chicago—— 








Current One Current One Current One 
. Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Best grade....... 90.00 90.90 57.00 79.90 60.00 75.UU 
Commercial...... 50.00 50.50 21.00 18.50 15.00 15.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 50-Ft. Lengths 
Wnderwriters':2$-ins sii. s.iseis c= Le wk so vols wlelere,e Stee onsen een 85c. per ft. 
CGOmmMON 241g, Seo o a xk oodles vejv ic sieve whe 2 are overall Se CRONIN eee enennn 30% 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
A-INBDEML Gees ie thee fees has $0.60 $0.40 $0.30 
y Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade...... 20% Second grade..... 30% Third grade...... 45% 





ai AN de BELTING—Present discounts from list in fair quantities (3 doz. 

rolls): 

Light Grade Medium Grade Heavy Grade 
0% : 25% % 

For cut, best grade, 25%, 2nd grade, 30%. 

For laces in sides, best, 79c. per sq. ft.; 2nd, 75c. 

Semi-tanned: cut, 20%; sides, 83c. per sq. ft. 


PACKING—Prices per pound: 


RAWHIDE LACING— 


Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam. ........ 2.0 cece cece eee encee $1.00 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam... ......20058+00.s nce sono Eee 1.70 
Duck and rubber for piston packing. ... . <. 3-4: «ss 0s «isle aetete eee 1.00 
Wlax, regulariie kG litt.e s cic e co cited ove «0.0 wei phetote eke tet) ONT ieee 1,20 
BHlax, waterprooled «iid. ie aie even sinyie 010 0 tao veyay 0 ev e\leceyeverwl GvEIRHE yan Sn ea 1.70 
Compressed asbestos sheet... ....6o6.0)c5.0 os, «20:0 oalallehe Seeleaiaite si enna 98 
Wire insertion asbestos sheet... 0-2... « « .0.0eie.0 + snaielelele aielete le Renner 51,50 
Rubber sheet. oe oes ck eS ac se wie cw ees e 4 0 3 ool, 50/0 ore al OMI eer 50 
Rubber sheet, wire'insertion. ..<....) 2. 6. 0s scsv.e0.e.seeieteenetel ote nans .70 
Rubber sheet, duck imsertion..<. ..2.0 0.2 ol «+ sale 6 «0s cree renee a alot Oe .50 
Rubber'sheet, cloth insertion... ;.< «2.0.3.5. 2's d<votors se leer ee .30 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stems 

and stuffing: boxes’. oi... ccc lace ac av cle ua on nee aiee ee 1.30 
Asbestos'wick, 4- and I-lb. balls............ . 02. -Siuc couse eee ene ee .85 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than §-in. the price is 4 to 2c. extra: while 
for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: §-in., 8 ft.; 3-in., 6; 
f-in., 43; lin., 33; 14-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; I}-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following is price per 
pound for §-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 


NaI Sete Asa net Soe ree $0. 322 Birmingham... =e eee $0.324 
iNew YOLK Mia teniecis Bm aks . 294 Denver.,,....'. Jc :«.«.che ED 
Stabs). pero Age oh ee ne ey ke: Kansas: City... «essen . 304 
CUMCAL Os ee Te oblate ats .273 New Orleans...... 2 s/s See ae . 283 
MINN CAD OIG fe.e% waiciale sral> >< .29 Seattle: :.s ocaeceenereee . 28 
San Francisco........ eH Los. Angeles33-2= 32 eee =3] 








PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 


lists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 





: : Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
|-in. $0.27 3-in. $0.2 
2-in. 36 | -in. .30 
3-in. , .45 1}-in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
6-in. .80 2}-in. TD 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. .90 
10-in. 1.30 33-in. 1.05 
85% magnesia high pressures ~...... s.0s-> ie « oo + « «<x CE ee List +5%, 

" * 4-ply 40% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ 3-ply 42%, off 
ve | 2-ply.... 44% off 

WIRING SUPPLIES—New York prices for tape and solder are as follows: 
Priction-tape;-4-lb:-rollas iS riges s. 33 ss iere 0's @ pie oa a's 0 081s 2 55c. per lb. 
Rubberitape s-1bsTolle, osc cccc 25) oie edie alee crac eee One 60c. per Ib. 
Waresolder, 50-Ib.spoolsie. J... 26 ce ces cols vee cee es eee 42c. per lb. 
Soldering paste; 2-07; cans? 24. v.00. ok nk sc cclee Se eee $1.20 per doz. 





COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire in following cities: 











: Denver ————— St. Louis 
Single Double Single Double 
Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14 $14.00 $19.75 $38.35. © $15.64 o°eeeee $38.45 
10 23.50 29.80 60.10 24.50 ~ a 58.70 
8 32.95 40.35 81.05 33.48 at 
6 56.45 SSRIS iP os: Wik a ae 56.81 5). eee 
4 81.30 BaLGOty Hikes al ek ie ie 77.1792 eee 
2 122.10 [Zach oe oA ee Lee 108. 0) suas ee 
1 158.70 CUSTOM ie eee ae ae 142. 0G-= 5 an oe 
0 197.50 97850.» pA. eae 167.70 ‘= ME 
OE onde oo AS, Sl Ss CR eed Sa a 2 8) 198.200"! 7s taae 
MS te ance coy ty cc) sett Woes 234.60 
Na <0, 279 60 





FREIGHT RATES—0On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district includ- 
ing plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe fittings, plain and gal- 
vanized wite nails, rivets, spikes, flat sheets (except planished), chains, ete 

the following freight rates per 1,000 lb. aie effective: ’ a 


BoBbOUEE 4 cx or, ana Res ane 2 $0.414 New Orleans’... ,.. 2m $0.513 
PB Uy LO yas apa tee ee fete spebe ye 294 New, York..»..0:2u.ne alee “38 
Ghicago:. . pt ee eee ilp ee - «i> 38 Pacific Coast (all rail)... .... 1. 663+ 
Eipoinnativigs.ih obese >. os 33 Philadelphia. ....2....)9. 35 
Glevelandsenig iii. vthn vee eek .24 Stelouise./-.. ae Lee fae 
Danvers. ate kee et wlg oo * StriPaullix:.... oe at. 692 
erie ag ORG Varceet suche ot fies ‘slice 813 Detroit... “ay 
Baltimore. ...., 3), ee “334 


Note—Add 3% transportation tax. *Minimum carload, 40.0 : 
+Minimum carload, 50,000 lb., structural steel only. oad, 40,000 Ib. 
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IDESPREAD dissatisfaction with the high prices 
for coal has given rise to a general questioning of 
the good faith of the coal industry and a doubt of the 
fundamental honesty of those who represent it. No 
commodity can rise in price as has soft coal in the past 
six months without the producers and dealers being 
subjected to the charge of manipulation and profiteering. 
Of producers, sales agents, jobbers and wholesalers— 
those who produce, sell and distribute bituminous coal— 
there are today not less than 15,000 companies and 
individuals, and among so many there cannot be other 
than a large number of those whose rules of business 
conduct contain no creed other than that of “grabbing 
while the getting is good.” Every industry, every 
group, contains its quota of people of that type, for all 
are but human, and humankind is alike everywhere. 
* * * 


HAT the consuming public does not understand, 

however, is the condition or set of conditions that 
has permitted the weeds to grow and the undesirable 
fruit to ripen in the field of the legitimate coal industry. 
No friend of the coal business should pass by a single 
opportunity to bring home to this same public the fact 
that every industry, and particularly those supplying 


universal necessities, is passing through stages of post-, 


war adjustment in many ways similar to that of coal. 
' That we can point with more or less certainty to the 
things that are wrong with the coal industry and can talk 
about the necessity of stabilization and regulation within 
the industry or from without it proves nothing more 
than that we know more about the ills of coal production 
and distribution than we do about those of other 
basic industries. The important thing to bear in mind 
is that the men who were in the coal business last year 
and who expect to be there next year are as interested 
in working out the proper solution of the present prob- 
lem as is the public in having cheaper coal, and the 
present abnormal condition as to prices and supply will 
be corrected by natural processes if time be allowed. 
* * * 

N FIXING responsibility for the shortage and 

high prices of 1920 we must differentiate between 
the ultimate or basic cause and the present limiting 
factors. The actual cause of this shortage has been 
lack of sufficient stocks of coal in the hands of con- 
sumers—‘producers cannot and do not attempt to carry 
stocks of soft coal—and responsibility for this lack of 
stocks can be definitely traced back to the consumers 
who in 1919 rather than buy, almost universally used 
their storage coal to the point of depletion. 

The supply produced and delivered since April has 
been sufficient to meet the actual necessities of the 
country for day-to-day consumption, but has not been 
adequate to fill the additional demand for storage, which 
consumers unwisely burned in 1919 and now are 
anxious to replace. This intense demand in the summer 


— 


for storage coal is in itself abnormal and is the funda- 
mental underlying cause of the present high prices. 
* * * 

HE consumer will not dispute this explanation of 

underlving causes, but he always comes back with 
the query as to why the coal operators do not supply 
the coal which the country is demanding, and he always 
has a doubt as to why prices should be so very high. 
The answer to both of these queries is simple—the 
soft-coal mines can produce no more than the railroads 
in the bituminous region are able to haul away. 

Production for months has been solely limited by lack 
of transportation, except where strikes have temporarily 
served further to constrict it. Given more transporta- 
tion, there will at once be more coal. Apparently every 
scheme has been tried to increase the transportation of 
coal, even the use of open-top cars to freight other than 
coal has been denied, but the rate of output has not yet 
reached the desired level and certainly has not main- 
tained it long enough to meet the demand. 
%* * * 


RICES mounted and stayed up because buyers bid 

for the coal. Some buyers seem willing to go beyond 
all limits in bidding for what they urgently need or 
imagine: they must have. Examples by the score could 
be cited in which the consumer of bituminous coal has 
placed his orders with several jobbers or buyers and 
has thus bid against himself. 

As an example may be cited the manufacturer in New 
York State who placed an order with a certain well- 
known responsible middle house for 10,000 tons of 
central Pennsylvania coal to be delivered during the 
past summer. This house sent a buyer to Johnstown, 
Pa., who made an offer of $8 to a producer for this 
tonnage. The deal was about to be closed when the 
seller asked to be relieved of his bargain promise 
because he had just been offered and later accepted $9.50 
for his coal. 

The buyer on his return to New York was advised 
by the manufacturer that he need not concern himself 
about that order, for the contract had been placed by 
another buyer. It soon developed that the two buyers 
who had been bidding for the self-same consignment 
of coal were both the agents of this one manufacturer, 
who was in consequence compelled to pay $1.50 a ton 
more for his coal than it could otherwise have been pur- 
chased for. His over-anxiety cost him $15,000. 

HEN consumers are as eager to pay high prices as 
they have recently been some one is going to charge 
them a fancy price and if necessary will even open a 
mine to get coal for that purpose. When in April and 
May the supply of railroad cars was, because of the 
switchmen’s strike, so limited that not enough coal was 
being produced to meet even current consumption, the 
regular operator found that with his mines running but 
571 
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two or three days a week, he could not fill his contracts. 
The consumer, promptly sensing trouble, placed 
orders with coal buyers, and the ball started to roll. 
With each jump in the price another score of individuals 
felt justified in reopening old “gopher holes,” wagon 
mines, country banks and abandoned pits. In the whole 
of the Appalachian coal field, from northern Pennsyl- 
vania to Birmingham, coal beds outcrop on the hillsides, 
and all the equipment that is required for a coal-mine 
is a few tools, powder and a mine car. Throughout the 
Middle West, where the coal beds are below the surface, 
there are many shallow openings that are quickly 
brought to a producing stage when prices go up and as 
quickly are closed when prices go down. 
% * % 
HEN the price passed the $5 line every citizen of 
a coal-mining community was a prospective coal 
operator, and by the time $10 was reached most were 
such in fact. Labor to mine the coal in these mushroom 
operations was drawn from the regular mines by 
higher and higher wages and bonuses and cars were 
obtained by making requisition on the railroads, which 
in turn supplied them by lessening the number delivered 
to the regularly operated, properly equipped and 
economically conducted mines. 
~ The bonanza operations had no contracts and hence 
have been able to exact the top of the market for their 
product, to the despair of the real operator. Progres- 
sively drawing labor away from mines which had con- 
tracts and regular business, cutting down the capacity 
and thus the car ratings of the regular mines, increas- 
ing their own capacity at the same time, the wagon 
mines and small “fair-weather” operations have grown 


to the point where they are in many fields a. sizable © 


element in the trade of that region. 

There is no economic justification for their existence 
as railroad-car shippers, for they make ‘poor use of 
transportation, detaining cars longer than the larger 
operations; they generally load much poorer coal both as 
to quality and as to preparation, and they are wasteful 
of man power both because the average daily output 
in tons per man per day is less in these unequipped 
mines largely owing to the fact that coal after its 
production has to be loaded in wagons, hauled long dis- 
tances over poor roads and shoveled into railroad cars 
and that the coal worked is often abnormally thin, dirty 
or hard and would not be considered workable in normal 
times. Furthermore there is the objection to wagon 
mines that the high wages paid the mine labor does 
not induce continuous work. The miner is induced to 
accept employment in a wagon mine because he can 
make as much there in one day as he can in two or more 
days at the regular scale paid at a standard operation. 

* * * 

OW the metamorphosis of a country bank into a 

wagon mine can affect trade is shown by the 
experience of one town in Illinois. A number of small 
operations in the immediate neighborhood of this town 
had for years supplied the coal by direct haul from the 
mine mouth to consumers’ bins. When prices reached 
a certain point some enterprising citizens bought all 
the small local mines, ordered railroad cars and, forsak- 
ing the local market entirely, entered the free-coal 
market and realized handsomely on their investment. 

The consumers in the town were not disposed to pay 
the fancy prices offered by the outside world and some 
of ‘the old-line companies found it necessary to protect 
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the community by shipping coal in from other mines at 
a distance. Thus were railroad cars used to carry coal 
away from trade which could be supplied without cars 
while other cars were taken from useeful trade else- 
where to fill the gap. 





Small Mines and Large 


O THE UNINITIATED the existence of small, ill- 
equipped mines alongside big ones is a perpetual 
surprise. In fact, some coal men otherwise well posted 
find the fact hard to explain, but the answer is not 
difficult. The small mine succeeds because it is so small. 
As soon as it extends it can no longer in normal times 
prove profitable unless it purchases the equipment that 
the larger mine always possesses and moves thereby 
into the large-mine class. 

The small mine has almost invariably a short haul to 
the railroad tipple. Most small operations manage to 
keep in a strongly competitive condition so long as the 
haul does not exceed a half mile. Somewhere beyond 
a half mile it becomes necessary to have mechanical 
haulage and big cars. The mule will serve for a shorter 
distance and do good work. When longer distances are 
to be traversed the transportation below ground becomes 
a dificult problem and large units are required—bigger 
trips and longer, with heavier track and better travel- 
ing ways. Only electric, pneumatic or gasoline traction 
will fill the larger needs of a mine with ramifications 
extending from a half mile to perhaps five miles from 
the shaft or portal. 

The small mine is ventilated readily. It interposes 
less resistance to the passage of air. A little coal burned 
on a rude grate with natural ventilation will supply all 
the air current needed. Being near the crop the small 
mine is nearly always free of gas and safety lamps and 
daily inspections—considerable drains monetarily which 
many large mines have to meet daily in their operations 
—are unnecessary. 

Drainage is often natural also, for a small mine would 
not be opened unless this condition was assured from 
the first. Moreover the supervision of the mine is 
easy. Being temporary the small operation needs less 
supplies than one that has had a longer life. Timber 
lasts longer because no fungus has developed to cause 
decay. Props are usually easy to obtain because the 
little mine has not been in operation long enough to 
denude the wood lots adjacent of the timber needed 
for operation, and the transportation of the necessary 
wood supports is therefore relatively inexpensive. 

All these things make it legitimately possible to op- 
erate a small mine having a railroad tipple in competi- 
tion with a large mine. The question of machine min- 
ing is partly solved in the small mine by the fact that 
the unions have succeeded in keeping the differential 
between pick and machine mining so small as to make 
it cover little more than the charges for power, interest, 
depreciation and obsolescence. . 

Furthermore, the small mine frequently can get along 
without the erection of houses which at the rents which 
the union permits to be charged are unprofitable instead 
of a source of income. A large plant which must draw 
men from points far and near must have not only 
houses but well-appointed buildings for all kinds of 


- sociological adjuncts which the small mine need not 


have. The miners live in their own homes, make their 
own congenial environments and thus save the operator 
much expense. 





Lens Coal Mine Reopens 


A small shipment of coal left one 
of the pitheads at Lens, France, 
Wednesday, Sept. 8. This coal was 
the first that had been taken out of 
the Lens mines since they were 
flooded by the Germans during the 


war. 





J. K. Dering Says Coal Men 
Raised Only $20,000 

Replying to charges by Gov- 
ernor Cox that an attempt had been 
made to levy a Republican campaign 
assessment of $80,000 on certain 
coal operators, J. K. Dering, named 
by the Governor as one of the prin- 
cipals, in a statement made public 
in Chicago Sept. 6 said: “We never 
held any such meeting as Governor 
Cox described. The committee of 
which I was chairman met, but we 
never assembled even the committee 
alone in the Auditorium Hotel. 
Generally the committee met in my 
office and generally it was I who 
had to run around to the coal men 
and pry the money out of them. 
We raised between $18,000 and $20,- 
000 and turned it over to Fred W. 
Upham, treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee.” 





Representative Esch Defeated in 
Wisconsin Primaries 

Representative John J. Esch of 
La Crosse, Wis., co-author with 
Senator Cummins of Iowa, of the 
recently enacted railroad bill, was 
defeated for renomination from the 
Seventh Wisconsin district, accord- 
ing to returns from the state-wide 
primary of Sept. 7. His victorious 
opponent was Joseph E. Beck, of 
Viroqua, who was supported by Sen- 
ator Robert M. La Follette. 





Governor Allen to Campaign in 
Three States 
Governor Henry J. Allen of Kan- 
sas has accepted the invitation of the 
Republican National Committee to 
speak in Indiana, Ohio and New Jer- 
sey from Oct. 10 to 15, inclusive. 





I. C. C. Expedites Return of 
Rolling Stock 

Efforts of the railroads to have 
their own freight cars returned to 
them is bearing fruit, largely be- 
cause of the co-operative orders 
which have been issued by the Car 
Service Commission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. When 
the roads appealed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission some time 
ago to exercise its emergency powers 
to expedite the movement of coal 
and grain cars, some operators said 
that it was not good railroading. 
Redistribution of that equipment 
has gone on steadily meantime and 


the situation is much improved over 
three months ago. With the car 
movement records being established 
by many of the roads this is one of 
the most favorable developments 
since the roads were returned to 
private control on March 1. 





Deny Reported British 
Coal Deal 

With the arrival in London of 
Scott Hindley, commercial adviser 
to the British Coal Controller, an 
official statement has been issued 
to the effect that the report that Mr. 
Hindley had been sent to America 
to purchase large coal supplies for 
the Government is entirely without 
foundation. 





NEWS 
BRIEFS 


Terse Items 
Chronicling 
Events of 
Interest to 
the Industry 





New York Transit Company Has 
Coal for Only Four Days 

Public Service Commissioner Nix- 
on announced that the public utilities 
of New York City had on hand 
Sept. 7, 338,977 tons of soft coal, a 
decrease of 4,000 tons in a week. 
It was pointed out at the commis- 
sioner’s office that the usual supply 
at this season is 400,000 tons and by 
Oct. 1 this amount should be doubled. 
The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
had a supply for only four days, 
and the B. R. T. for eleven days. 





Freight-Car Movement Reaches 
Pre-War Level 


Railroads of the United States 
have attained the pre-war level in 
the movement of loaded freight cars, 
it was stated Sept. 7 by the Car 
Service Commission of the American 
Railway Association. During the 
week ended Aug. 21 the railroads 
moved 964,836 loaded cars, the 
largest movement during any one 
week since the Government relin- 
quished control and exceeding by 
over 2,000 the number moved in the 
preceding week. This movement is 
only approximately 12,000 cars be- 
hind the largest movement during 
July, 1918, when the roads were 
operating at their highest point of 
efficiency. The roads at that time 
were under Federal control and indi- 
vidual ownership of cars was not 
considered. 





Tumulty Advises Coal Men to 

Appeal to Car Commission 

The Independent Coal Dealers’ 
Association of Chicago appealed to 
Secretary Tumulty to obtain the sup- 
port of the White House for their 
plea for priority orders allowing 
Eastern coal to come into Chicago. 
According to William O’Rourke, 
secretary of the association, there 
is “hardly an ounce of coal’ in coal 
dealers’ yards in Chicago. He de- 
clared the situation worse than it 
was last winter. Secretary Tumul- 
ty wired a reply directing the asso- 
ciation to appeal to the Chicago Car 
Service Commission, of which J. J. 
Pelley is chairman. 





Allied Delegates to Confer on 

Payment for German Coal 

British, French, Italian and Ger- 
man delegiates have arrived at 
Stresa, Italy, for a conference at 
which are to be arranged the con- 
ditions of payments and advances 
to be made to Germany for the de- 
livery of coal to the allies. 





Car Commission Reorganized as 
Car Service Division 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman 
of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, announces that at the as- 
sociation’s Chicago meeting the 
name of the Car Service Commis- 
sion in Washington was changed 
to the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, and 
that it had been reorganized. W. 
L, Barnes, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Chicago, Burling-., 
ton & Quincy R.R., has been ap- 
pointed executive manager, reporting 
to Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 





Gompers Urges Campaign to 
Abolish Industrial Court 


Denouncing the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations Law of Kansas as a 
vicious measure designed to estab- 
lish compulsory labor, Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in a letter to the 
Central Labor Union of the State 
of Kansas urges the holding of a 
conference to outline a_ statewide 
campaign for the abolition of this 
law. 





Silesian Situation Menaces 
Coal Agreement 
German peace delegates in Paris, 
says a Berlin wireless communica- 
tion, have handed a note to the Peace 
Conference calling attention to the 
situation in upper Silesia. Condi- 
tions are declared to be growing 


‘worse and making the impractica- 


bility of carrying out of the coal 
delivery obligation more imminent. 
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Through the Coal Fields 


With a Camera 
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Mechanical Haulage and Good Air Have Eased the Miner’s Toil 


1. A CONCRETE FANHOUSE OF THE KINGSTON COAL CO., KINGSTON, PA. 


This fan supplies air to the No. 4 colliery. [t is a Vulcan 8 x 25 ft. machine driven by a Uniflow engine. Note the cars with which 
the steam pipes have been insulated. In too many plants this feature of economy is not sufficiently emphasized. 


2. A NEEDLESS DELAY AT THE ROOM FACE 8. A 5-TON STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE AT WORK 
This picture illustrates a typical and sometimes avoidable delay. This is a Westinghouse machine in the Red Ash bed at the 
The tater is waiting for an empty. Meanwhile he takes a “snack.” No. 3 shaft of the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa. 
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Methods in the Northwest That Impressed 
The Coal Men of the A.I. M. E. 


Product Is Stored Automatically on Light Trestles or Peg-Leg Mine. 
Tracks—Methods of Shooting and Using Ventilating Conduits Have 
Been. Carefully Standardized—-Stripping Equipment Is of the Heaviest 


By R. DAWSON HALL 





STOCKING TRESTLE 


The headframe of this mine is of the open type. 


per and Iron Ranges,’ I described the summer 

‘meeting of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers as far as the arrival of a sec- 
tion of the party at Ishpeming and its visit to Negaunee 
with its interesting bath houses. 


T the previous article entitled “Engineers Visit Cop- 


NEGAUNEE TRESTLE GIVES CONVENIENT STORAGE 


The most striking feature in the visit to the Ne- 
ygaunee mine was the permanent “trestle” that has been 
erected at that place for the storing of ore. Of course, 
it would be impossible to pile bituminous coal at the 
depth at which iron ore is customarily stored, but the 
methods which are adopted at the mines in the iron 
region are quite suggestive of possibilities in the coal 
fields of the United States. 

It will be.noted that this trestle appears in the illus- 
tration accompanying this article to be made wholly 
of steel, but that is not the case because on the inside 
of the large posts has been placed a filling of reinforced 
concrete, which is the permanent support for tre tracks 
above. It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact 
that this trestle gives every facility for steam-shovel 
work. The piers have 114 ft. centers, the height to the 
top of the rai] is 42 ft., and in consequence of these 
generous dimensions it is possible to obtain the greatest 
degree of freedom when shoveling up the ore for the 
filling of railroad cars. 


AT FRANCIS MINE 


The light bents and superstructure of the stocking trestle can be removed 
and replaced at insignificant cost. 


The columns are 6 ft. in diameter at the base and 
4 ft. at the top. They are attached to pyramid-shaped 
rectangular reinforced concrete bases 12 x 26 ft. in 
plan and 6 ft. deep. The reinforcement consists of 
g-in rods which extend up into the columns a distance 
of 20 ft.. The length of the trestle is just short of 
one-half mile, namely 2,320 ft., with 2,090 ft. available 
for stocking ore. It was built in 1912 by the Wiscon- 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. and was guaranteed to support 
a moving load of ten tons. 


MEN Do Not Go WITH CARS ONTO TRESTLE 


The cars which run on the trestle contain barely five 
tons of ore, hence there is no undue stress. The top 
tram cars run by an endless-rope system, the cars being 
furnished by 50-hp. motors. The rope operates through 
rubber-lined grooved sheaves, 8 ft. in diameter.’ An 
automatic dumping device placed on the track empties 
the cars as they reach the desired location, and conse- 
quently no one has to accompany them in their travel 
to and from point of discharge. 

In this article are shown some of the other installa- 
tions for stocking purposes. One is a single-track 
trestle at the Francis mine. It will be noted how light 
and airy this trestle appears and how readily it can be 
constructed whenever its extension is desired. Such 
trestles are usually taken down every year and replaced 
with equal frequency. Another trestle illustrated here 
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IRON ORE CONCENTRATOR AT COLERAINE, MINN.—EXAMPLE OF BENEFICIATION OF A LOW-GRADE PROD 


In 1905 the Oliver Iron Mining Co. erected 
the present Trout Lake concentrator. The 
plant was ready for use in 1910. It is 
located on the east side of Trout che 

C) 


readily accessible from all directions. 
is the stockpile trestle at the Morris mine in the North 
Lake district. Here there are two tracks and a three- 
post wooden trestle; the construction, however, is as 
light as at the Francis mine and gives the shovel an 
equal chance to work around the vents. 

At the Republic mine is a stockpile trestle which has 
a close likeness to that in use at Negaunee, there being 
but one post under the track, which in this case is of 
wood and not of reinforced concrete. There is but 
one track, however, in the Republic mine trestle. As it 
would be somewhat unstable without proper reinforce- 
ment, it will be noted that wire ropes have been used 
to prevent any lateral motion. 


CAN, LIKE METHODS BE USED AT COAL MINES? 


These designs, it would seem, might furnish to those 
who are stocking coal some suggestions as to the meth- 
ods to be employed. It is clear that if an automatic 
dumping device is provided it is possible to omit any 
scrupulous adherence to the rules of safety, because 
where men do not have to go there is no danger to 
human life, ahd all we are jeopardizing is the structure 
and equipment and some possible delay at the mine. 
Where there is more than one trestle, the matter of 
delay may be overlooked. 

A further advantage is that there is not much lumber 
in the trestles and should they catch fire the loss would 
be less severely felt. In the dumping of coal direct 
from the mine, however, there would be the difficulty 
that large and small coals would be mixed and a greater 
probability of fire would ensue. This difficulty is un- 
fortunate because the better way to handle the coal 
would be to stock it unsized and then size it afterward, 
because in standing out in the rain, snow, frost and 


mill building is of heavy steel construction 
throughout, 255 ft. long, 162 ft. wide, and 
124 ft. high, enclosed with corrugated iron. 
The approach to the mill is an earth fill, 
some 4,000 ft. long, containing several mil- 


lion cubic yards of stripping from the 
Canisteo and Walker pits. It has a maxi- 
mum height of 125 ft. and was planned to 
accommodate four tracks. A steel trestle 
650 ft. long connects it with the mill. At 


air it would be sure to break up and need resizing. 
Furthermore, there would be considerable breakage in 
putting the coal into storage, especially in trestles such 
as those at the Marquette region. Consequently resiz- 
ing would become necessary even if the coal were left 
only a few days in storage. However, the trouble 
might be met by rough resizing at the tipple and a 
more careful preparation later. 

It will be noted in looking over some of the pictures 
of these stocking trestles that some of the headframes 
are quite lightly constructed and are not housed as 
are other trestles to which reference has been made 
in earlier numbers of this article, but whether to house 
or not house the headframe apparently is a question 
which has not so far reached settlement in the Mar- 
quette region. 

Early in the afternoon the Marquette party took a 
train for Iron Mountain and met the Norway, Vulcan 
and Iron Mountain party at the latter town. A meet- 
ing was held in a local motion picture house where the 
Midvale Steel Co. showed some reels illustrating their 
operations in the Menominee iron field, at the big 
Johnstown iron works and elsewhere. Cornelius Kelly 
introduced Mr. Hoover, who spoke most interestingly 
on the good administrational work done by mining 
engineers during the war and afterward in Belgium, 
France, the United States and lastly through central 
Europe. 


PAPER ON DETAILS IN SHOOTING ENTRIES 


During the night the special trains that had trans- 
ported the parties from Houghton to Iron Mountain by 
way of Marquette and Ishpeming and through Vulcan 
and Norway respectively formed one large train which 
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UCT—IRON ORE—WHICH, LIKE COAL, DOES NOT PERMIT OF MORE EXPENSIVE METHODS OF TREATMENT 


the opposite end of the concentrator 300 ft. 
of additional steel work is in place and is 
now being used for tail track; it can be 
utilized for an addition to the mill if need 
arises. The total amount of steel in the 


000. 


took all the members and visitors to Minneapolis. 
Arriving at that city, automobiles conveyed the mem-’ 
bers of the institute to the Hotel Curtis and registration 
and thence to the University of Minnesota, where a 
session on Mine Practice was held with Herbert Hoover 
presiding, one on Geology and Resources with W. R. 
Emmons in the chair and one on Oil and Gas Wells and 
Non-Ferrous Metallography with C. E. Julihn as 
chairman. 

The article by J. E. Hackford on the “Nature of Coal” 
reproduced in this issue in another place was presented 
at the last-mentioned meeting. An article on “Stand- 
ardizing at North Butte Mining Co.’s Mines,” showing 
how in those workings the placing of shots for drilling 
has been made the subject of a most careful analytical 
study and how as a result there is no happy-go-lucky 
placing of shots but a close following of the best pos- 
sible methods planned with due regard to diameter at 
different depths, position, angle and depth of holes, size 
of charge, and position of primer. 

TABLES ON USE OF CLOTH AIR CONDUITS 

This article by Robert Linton of New York City is 
commended to all who have rock work to do. It stand- 
ardizes the ventilation of headings by means of canvas 
tubing similar to the “Flexoid” conduits manufactured 
by the Bemis Bag Co. of St. Louis, prescribing the cross 
sections of the tubing for given lengths, the sizes of the 
motors and their speed, all the data being based on the 
clearing from smoke of a heading 6 x 8 ft. in 35 min. 
The article gives standards for chutes and prescribes 
completely also the details of stoping. The anthracite- 
mining engineer will find this careful treatment of the 
art of mining eminently practical and full of sugges- 
tions for the conduct of his identical or, at least, similar 


plant is about 7,000 tons. 
mill and equipment approximates $1,500,- 
The structure emphasizes the value of 
gravity in the construction of a washery 
for the cleaning of low-grade materials. 


The total cost of Most of our modern breakers are trying to 


eliminate unnecessary conveying equipment. 
It also shows what can be done by the 
efficient placing of strip-pit material wher- 
ever it has to be handled by railroad cars. 


work. Another paper presented was “Modern Commer- 
cial Explosives and Their Uses” by A. J. Strane of 
Tamaqua, Pa. Looking at many of the papers on min- 
ing practice, one cannot see how coal-mining engineers 
can afford to pass up the achievements of their sister 
branches of their profession as without bearing on their 
own daily duties. 

A luncheon was served at the St. Paul Hotel at St. 
Paul, at which Mr. Hoover spoke. The lunch was fol- 
lowed by a delightful drive through the wonderful park 
system of Minneapolis—truly one of the fairest of 
cities. Some visited flour mills, others played golf and 
some inspected the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
plant. 

In the evening a reception was held in honor of Mr. 
Hoover, and a banquet followed presided over by the 
past president, Philip N. Moore, at which W. C. Edgar, 
the editor of the Northwestern Miller, was toastmaster, 
and Herbert Hoover, the institute’s president; J. E. 
Spurr, editor of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
and F. B. Snyder, president of the Board of Regents of 
the univerity, were speakers. Professor Spurr’s speech 
was a masterpiece of humor and reminiscence. 

_ Herbert Hoover spoke on the necessity for a Depart- 
ment of Public Works and incidentally made some 
remarks on the coal situation which we append. It is 
perhaps unfair to single out that part of his speech 
which most fittingly deserves disapproval. Most of his 
friends will wish it had been omitted and will regret 
that he is so prone to seek remedies which would only 
land us in difficulties more profound and yet quite sim- 
ilar to those from which we are suffering as the result 
of our war and pre-war socialism. He said “We have a 
long list of such [politico-engineering] problems. Some 
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PERMANENT TRESTLE AT NEGAUNEE NO. 3 SHAFT 
Piers have 114 ft. centres. The height to the top of the rail is 42 ft. 


of these have been discussed before the Institute on 
previous occasions. I may refer to our discussion of 
Eastern bituminous coal. During the past year the In- 
stitute undertook to look into the economic situation of 
this industry as a national whole. It was demonstrated 
to be the worst functioning industry in the country. 
Owing to seasonal and other irregularities of demand, 
the average term of employment in the bituminous 
industry is less than 190 days per annum. If this 
industry could be operated a normal work year 125,000 
men could be turned to other production. It is an 
industry in which 30 per cent more capital is invested 
than would otherwise be necessary. The cost of coal to 
the consumer and the risks to the operator are greatly 
increased, and, above all, it presents a great human 
problem fraught with all the terrible misery and strikes 
and justified discontent that flow from intermittent 
employment. 

“T am not proposing nationalization of the coal mines; 
far from it. What is required is that we should realize 
that with our necessary social view of prohibition of 
combination there remains a national problem beyond 
the solution of any individual coal operator or any 
group of operators. It must have national guidance 
and national plan for its solution, a co-operation of 
great consumers, railways, operators and miners—but 
what individual operator can do this? 


WHY START INVESTIGATIONS AND ForRGET FAcTS? 


“In respect to our coal supplies again, if we would 
look forward to the next generation, we have a problem 
of conservation of immense importance. In this con- 
nection, it has been ably proposed by our members that 
the national government should co-operate in investigat- 
ing the possibilities of the establishment of a great elec- 
trical trunk line throughout the great power consuming 
districts of the Northeast, and that we should feed into 
this great power road power generated at the mines and 
available water sources, drawing from it at every town 
and city. The consummation of this project means 
cheaper power to all consumers. It means a great econ- 
omy in consumption of coal. It means more regularity 
in output. It thus means greater ability to compete in 
world manufacture. 





It means great relief to the rail- - 
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ways from expansion. It means an increased standard 
of living and a decreased cost of living to a very large 
section of our population.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hoover should give “the 
average term of employment in the bituminous industry 
as less than 190 days per annum.” In no year since 
1910 have the bituminous fields averaged 190 days or 
less. In 1914 the average was 195 days. The average 
number of days worked per year for 10 years has been 
231 days. Last year, when we were recovering from 


the war, it was probably 201 days; the year before it 


was 249 and the year before that 243. 

That industry from Maine to California works 
irregularly. All branches of mining “function badly” 
much of the time—and what is more always will. Mr. 
Hoover has said that the mind of the engineer is 
quantitative instead of qualitative. Are these erratic 
figures he presents an evidence of the quantitative 
quality of the engineer’s mind? Certainly no quantita- 
tive mind would rest content with finding out about only 
one branch of mining or manufacturing when trying to 
establish a superlative so sweeping as the “worst func- 
tioning industry in the country.” 

After the banquet the guests made a hurried decamp- 
ment, many of them in their evening dress. The train 
left at 11:30 p.m. for Duluth, Minn., and thence for 
Eveleth in the same state where some 200 automobiles 
met the party. Here again was a parting of the ways, 
about a quarter of the party going to Babbitt, in the 
extreme east-northeast of the Mesabi range. The first 
establishment visited by the larger party was the con- 
centrating plant of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. at the 


STOCK-PILE TRESTLE AT REPUBLIC MINE 
This is a one-leg trestle, giving a maximum opportunity for the 


approach of the shovel. Note the almost horizontal cables which 
steady the track and keep it from toppling over. 


The trestle is 
at the Pascoe shaft. 
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Mine and 
Dumping 
Trestle 


Atthis mine of the 
C'eveland - Cliffs 
Iron Co., Morris 
Mine, North Lake 
District, note the 
character of the 
bents which are 
usually taken 
down as soon as 
the ore is. re- 


moved. 





Leonidas mine, named after Leonidas Merritt, who gave 
first commercial start to the Mesabi range. 

The ore at the Leonidas mine is, for the Mesabi 

region, relatively deep, and it is the expectation that at 
some time the shaft will be sunk lower to another 
deposit as the ore is split at this point. About half the 
ore of the Mesabi region comes from shafts, and it is 
interesting to notice that here as in the Marquette and 
Copper ranges the rope instead of coming off the head 
sheaves and going direct to the drum at a vertical angle 
of roughly 45 deg. goes at a much less steep angle back 
to a relatively remote shaft house, being upheld by a 
lofty series of idler sheaves which shift laterally on 
their shafts as the ropes wind off or wind on different 
parts of the drum. 
. The use of idlers is to save the rope from binding on 
the rim of the headsheave as is necessary with a deep 
shaft and the wide drum that goes with it. Some shafts 
which use idlers are, however, by no means deep, yet 
even with these the idlers are used. This precaution 
seems to have been taken even where there has been no 
greater need of it than is found at the average Amer- 
ican coal mine. The use of the idlers in these instances 
arises probably from the persistence of a type long after 
the need for its preservation ceased to be present. The 
coal-mine engineers possibly tend to a persistence of the 
opposite character. : 

It must be remembered that where the ore body lies 
steeply as in the Copper Range and in the Marquette 
Iron region it is well to put the hoist house at some 
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distance because thereby it is rendered less subject to 
the disturbance of the strata caused by mining. Where 
the shaft is in the solid footwall, however, there can be 
no disturbance and the need for idlers and a remote 
hoist house does not exist. 

At the Leonidas concentrator the large ore is crushed 
and washed free of loose surface sand so as to improve 
its quality. As someone said, it was “laundered” rather 
than “‘washed” in the sense in which the word is now 
generally used in regard to coal and metallurgical work. 

The party then traveled northward to the Virginia 
and Rainy Lake Co.’s large sawmill, which manufac- 
tures daily a million feet board measure of white pine, 
the largest white pine mill in the world. The plant 
covers 300 acres, employs 1,400 persons including many 
women and has 20 years of timber supply. Cafeteria 
lunch was served in the I. O. O. F. hall at Virginia. of 
which place and of other fine villages in the Mesabi 
region something will be said later. 

In the afternoon the automobiles hit the trail again 
via Mountain Iron, Wade Mine, Kinney, Woodbridge 
and other Buhl mines, the Shenango pit at Chisholm 
and the Buffalo pit at Hibbing. At one of the mines a 
large blast of 100 holes was made for the delectation of 
the visitors, filling the air with a dense cloud of impal- 
pable ore dust. Arriving at Hibbing and the headquar- 
ters of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. the visitors took 
seats in sightseeing flat cars provided by the United 
States Steel Corporation and went down into the cele- 
brated trio of mines, the Hull-Rust, Mahoning and 


| Spoil 
Stripping Car 


Twenty-cubic yard 
cars made entirely 
of steel with a 
dump operated by 
compressed air 
are used for the 
transference of 
spoil, the material 
discharged ‘being 
thrown over the 
edge of the berm 
by a_ spreader. 
Some of the large 
methods of the 
iron country 
should long ago 
have been adopt- 
ed at the big 
strippings of the 
anthracite region. 
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Sellers, now all connected; the last, however, was not 
entered but seen from a short distance. 

Just absorb a few of these figures, and you will con- 
clude that the wonders of American industry dwarf 
those of our governmental achievements. The Panama 
Canal construction involved an excavatiton of 231,- 
351,000 cu.yd. Since the Mesabi range has been opened, 
of worthless stripping alone 354,301,371 cu.yd. have 
been removed. The Oliver Iron Mining Co. alone has 
put into stock piles no less than 9,000,000 cu.yd. of lean 
ore. Yet stripping engineers of the anthracite region 
have apparently quietly ignored these wonderful 
achievements, to judge from the difference in practice 
prevailing. The stripping in the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna pit reached in one place a depth of 156 ft. and 
the average over a considerable area was 135 ft. The 
Mesabi range produced up to the first of the year 520,- 
686,631 long tons, the greater part of which had to be 
transported to Cleveland, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

Narrowing our vision to the Mahoning and Hull-Rust 
pits and overlooking the Sellers pit that a mere line 
separates from the others, the length is 1% miles, the 
width ? mile and the maximum depth 250 ft. The area 
at present stripped is 500 acres. The maximum grade 
for loads is 13 per cent and for empties 6 per cent. The 
stripping grade is 23 to 3 per cent. The mine grades 
are 1.85 per cent for both empty and load tracks. The 
locomotives run from 17 x 24 to 23 x 28 in., and the 
weights on the drivers from 86,000 to 120,000 pounds. 


HAVE No USE FOR DINKEYS IN HIBBING PITS 


The larger locomotives can haul four 30-yd. dirt cars. 
In the pit about 750 men are employed. Shovels of 
many types are used, the smallest weighing 76 tons, 
having 33-yd. dipper, and devouring 5 tons per bite. 
Intermediate-size shovels weigh 91, 95, and 100 tons, 
having dippers of 44- to 5-yd. capacity, and raise 8 
to 10 tons per bite. The largest shovel, which originally 
was at work stripping off the surface, is now shoveling 
ore. It digs 40 ft. below the level of the track on which 
it loads. On the rear it carries a chute and a pipe line, 
by which it is supplied with coal and water from the 
top of the 40-ft. bank. 

The banks or levels are drilled by 43- to 6-in. churn 
drills operated by gasoline engines. The stripping cars 
carry from 20 to 30 cu.yd., are all steel and are dumped 
by compressed air. The dumps are leveled by spreaders. 
The big shovels load 214 cars, or 10,400 tons, in 10 
hours. The Mahoning pit, running 10 hours a day, and 
the Hull-Rust, 20 hours, together loaded per day 2,095 
cars, or 95,658 tons. From these two pits 38,236,000 
cu.yd. have been stripped and 81,472,000 tons of ore 
sent to market, the ore reserve being 181,000,000 tons. 

Part of Hibbing is being pulled down to permit of the 
extension of the pits. There are 16 shovels in operation 
and 34 locomotives, and the track in the pit measures 
37 miles. In 1916 a total of 10,000,000 tons of ore was 
shipped in 200 days—approximately one-seventh of all 
the iron ore mined in the United States for that year. 
The tracks are kept in wonderful condition, compressed- 
air tampers of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. being used to 
pack the ballast under the ties. 

There is so much for a stripper to learn in the Mesabi 
region that it would be worth the while of any strip-pit 
engineer in the anthracite region to go to that range 
and learn its methods. Its shovels, its cars, its engines, 
its tracks, its drilling machines, above all its enterpris- 
ing spirit, are worthy of imitation. 
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While there, it will pay the engineer to visit the 
Cuyuna region some few miles to the south where the 
sand and gravel of the overburden is being removed by 
hydraulic methods, though a steam shovel is required 
for the final clean-up “work on the top of the ore body. 
The stripping here ranges from 25 to 80 ft. in depth. 
One of the mines using the method is the Hillcrest 
operation a little to the west of Ironton and Crosby. 

In the evening the guests had a buffet lunch in Ben- 
nett Park, which is one of Hibbing’s many glories. This 
was followed by a technical session on the Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel at the High School and an athletic enter- _ 
tainment at the Armory. 

“I have already weakened my reputation for sane 
judgment by a large use of superlatives. I have others, 
however, to add. Nowhere are there such industrial 
villages as Eveleth, Virginia, Buhl, Chisholm, Coleraine 
and Hibbing. The citizens therein domiciled regard 
that fact as a cause for boasting, but the opulence and 
magnificence of the villages arises purely from “prof- 
iteering’”’ practices. The public of the United States, 
and, it might be said, of the whole world is paying for 
the schoolhouses, the recreation halls, the power plants, 
the electric lights, the libraries, the parks and the 
streets of these cities. 


TOWNS WITH OPULENT MUNICIPAL TREASURIES 


The taxation by which this money is raised is a 
property tax based on the iron ore in the ground and 
not on the ore shipped. The holder of the ore pays 50 
per cent on its full value, while other property is taxed 
at only 334 per cent and 25 per cent. 

As a result in 1919 the mining interests on the 
Mesabi and Vermilion ranges paid in taxes $18,000,000 
or $0.554 per ton of ore shipped. Thus villages of from 
10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants have one or two million- 
dollar schools. One school has been built three years 
without opening its doors to a pupil. Hibbing has a 
million and a half-dollar power plant. It has a library 
containing 300,000 volumes. The building is lined with 
marble and decorated with mural paintings. ‘The village 
is building a $300,000 conservatory. 

It has two fine parks and a zoological garden. Many 
if not all the blocks have sixteen lamp stands, each with 
five lights. It is a byword around Hibbing that the 
chickens cannot sleep in that village because the night 
is too brilliantly illuminated. The taxes expended aver- 
age $350 per inhabitant. It is a sight that demoralizes, 
for the average man overlooks the fact that the money 
that makes it possible comes from the pockets of per- 
haps 200,000,000 of people in this country and abroad. 
It is natural to question why such community comforts 
cannot be made universal, but it cannot be done if 
others outside the community cannot be compelled to 
pay for them. 

The mines are not as trimly kept as those in the 
Marquette region. The expenditures are mostly in 
municipal architecture and in the welfare provided by 
taxation. 

The institute spent the night on the special train, 
arriving the next morning at Coleraine and being met 
by the same sight-seeing flat cars which took them over 
the Mahoning Hull-Rust pit. This train, provided by 
the courtesy of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., took the 
party into a large strip pit near Coleraine, in an idle 
part of which it was interesting to note the growth of 
vegetation, possibly oats, which would tend to show that 
a stripping is not necessarily incapable of sustaining 
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vegetation. However, these pits will ultimately be lakes. 
The cars took the visitors up to the great Trout Lake 
concentrator, near Coleraine. As it has little of interest 





MORGAN SCHOOL NO WHIT BEHIND HIBBING’S 


The school faces the community building, from the porch of 
which the photograph from which this illustration was made ap- 
pears to have been taken. 


to coal men, nothing need be said of it. The party then 
took its own train back to Duluth, where it was taken in 
charge by the Duluth Engineers Club, several trips 
being offered. _ 

My preference was for Morgan Park, a delightful 
suburb of West Duluth owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation. All the buildings are of concrete 
block. The dwellings are certainly as fine as any built 
for the housing of workmen in any section of the coun- 
try, much better than the superintendents of some of 
cur large coal companies are favored with. Some quite 
representative dwellings are shown in this article. The 
men who live here work at the steel plant and the 
cement works. 

Leaving Morgan Park we traveled to the shipbuilding 
plant, where a Shuveloder was on operating exhibition. 
One of these shovels is now being made every day. 
Shuveloders are small, relatively inexpensive machines, 
and so can be bought in sufficient numbers to 





Commissary 


A company store 
where anything 
goes so long as it 
is the best. 
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Houses at 
Morgan Park 
This is First 


Ts 


Street of Morgan 
Park, a suburb of 


Duluth, built by 
the United States 
Steel Corporation. 
All the houses are 


built of concrete 
block. 





fill the many isolated loading jobs which mining oper- 
ations entail. A trip along the beautiful boluevard that 
traverses the hill back of Duluth, a ride in the steam- 
boat through the inner harbor with buffet lunch and a 
dance on the boat and a chance to view the wonderful 
docks, some very busy unloading the coal that they are 
at last receiving, ended up a perfect trip, some 78 of the 
party leaving by special train for Chicago and others 
waiting for Monday’s boat. 
Among the notables present at the meeting were Eli 
T. Connor, consulting engineer, Hudson Coal Co., with 





_ MORE OF THE HOUSES ADORNING MORGAN PARK 


So many pretty vistas can be found at Morgan Park that selec- 
tion is difficult. The occupants of these fine dwellings are mostly 
newly transplanted Europeans who work at the steel mill and 
the cement plant. They certainly seem to justify the large 
expenditures that have been made. Morgan Park is not merely 
beautiful; it is orderly also. 


his wife, son and daughter; R. V. Norris, consulting 
engineer, with his wife; H. H. Stoek, dean of mining, 
University of Illinois, with his daughter; J. W. Knowl- 
ton, mining engineer of the West Virginia Coal and 
Coke Co.; C. E. Young, professor of mining, Kansas 
University; James S. Cunningham, of the Berwind- 
White Coal Co., and wife, and George S. Rice, chief min- 
ing engineer, Bureau of Mines. The last not being in 
the best of health could only be with the party while at 
Minneapolis. 
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In Presence of Oxygen and Sulphur, Peaty 
Oils Harden to Bright Coal Substance — 


Chemical Research Would Appear to Indicate That Coal is the 
Residuum of a Deposit of Terrestrial Vegetation While Petroleum 
Originated Either from Animal Remains or Decayed Marine Plants 


By J. E. HACKFoRD 
London, England. 


[Perhaps Mr. Hackford will pardon my temerity in brief- 
ing his argument in my own way before submitting his 
article. He believes that peat at some time contained 
intrinsic oils similar to petroleum which were retained by 
the cellulosic structure of vegetal matter, which oils in the 
presence of free oxygen and possibly free sulphur with low 
heat become successively diasphaltenes, asphaltenes and 
kerotenes and so became fixed in the cellulose. Present-day 
petroleums are oils which being made from animal matters 
or marine vegetation were not retained by the substance 
from which they were derived and, being unassociated with 
free oxygen or free sulphur, did not change progressively 
to kerotenes but remained as oils. 

Some segregated oils did not thus escape mixture with 
oxygen and sulphur and they became in time natural kero- 
tenes (oxykerites or albertite and thiokerites or wurtzilite), 
low in ash but abounding in oxygen or sulphur, as the case 
may be. Mr. Hackford in his paper treats of oils first 


N RESEARCH work that I have performed results 
| Ex been obtained bearing on the fundamental 

nature and origin of coal and the relationship exist- 
ing between coal and petroleum. By way of intro- 
duction, without discussing the details of the experi- 
ments, which were conducted on petroleum and derived 
bitumens, some of the relations that I have established 
between certain classes of bitumens of petrolifierous 
origin are given in the form of definitions. 

Bitumen.—A natural organic substance, gaseous, 
liquid, or solid, consisting of hydrocarbons and their 
oxy- or thionic derivatives or of a mixture of all three. 

Diasphaltenes.—Those portions of bitumens that are 
soluble in ether or carbon disulphide but are insoluble 
in a mixture of equal parts of ether and alcohol. 
Diasphaltenes are produced by the oxidation or thioniza- 
tion of petroleum oils; they have, as the name indicates, 
twice the molecular weight of asphaltenes, into which 
they are converted when subjected to moderate tem- 
perature. For example, an artificially produced dias- 
phaltene which was readily soluble in pentane and 
ether was quite insoluble in either of these solvents 
after heating for three weeks at a temperature of 212 
deg. F. It has been converted into an _ insoluble 
asphaltene. 

Asphaltenes.—Those portions of bitumen that are 
insoluble in ether or ether alcohol but are soluble in 
carbon disulphide. 

Asphaltites—Those solid or semisolid natural 
bitumens that are composed for the most part of 
asphaltenes or diasphaltenes. A pure asphaltite’ would 





*Reprint of paper entitled “Nature of Coal’ to be presented 
before the Oil Section of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, St. Louis, September, 1920. Copyright, 
1920, by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Inc. 

1The term asphaltite, as recommended by Eldridge (Twenty- 
second Annual Report, U. S. Geol. Survey, 1901) is preferable to 
Dana’s term “asphaltum” (“Descriptive Mineralogy,” 6th edition, 
1906, 1017), for the reason that the naturally occurring represen- 
tatives have the generic ending “-ite,” e.g., gilsonite, grahamite, 
etc. 


because he views them as similar to the original oils in 
coal. He shows how they change character with addition of 
oxygen, sulphur and a “boiling” or: somewhat lower heat, 
and argues plausibly that what can be done to turn them 
into kerotenes has been done to coal to convert it to a 
substance containing kerotenes. 

However, it is likely that he alleges too much, as he has 
shown only what may have occurred to assist in making 
peat into sub-bituminous or bituminous coal. The decline in 
oxygen content as a high grade of. coal is reached is 
evidence of other actions than oxidation and a “boiling 
heat” at atmospheric pressure will supply. Possibly, how- 
ever, oxidation goes on, while the quantity of oxygen 
decreases, that element being steadily removed as carbonic ~ 
dioxide or water. One may ask is it his suggestion that 
the bright portions of the coal might be kerite and so of 
vegetal-oil origin? Possibly kerite may be present in the 
black shales which often cover the coal.—EDITor.] 





be composed wholly of asphaltenes and diasphaltenes, | 
but most asphaltites contain small percentages of oil 
and wax which have not yet been converted into asphal- 
tenes; they may also contain a small percentage of 
kerotenes, which represent the next stage of the meta- 
morphosis of asphaltenes. Among the naturally occur- 
ring oxyasphaltites may be mentioned grahamite; and 
among the thioasphaltites, gilsonite. 

Kerotenes.—Those portions of bitumen that are 
insoluble in carbon disulphide. They are produced, by 
gentle heat, from asphaltenes. It can be demonstrated 
experimentally that artificially produced thioasphaltenes 
and oxyasphaltenes, when kept at a temperature of 212 
deg. F. for three months, are converted, with but slight 
gaseous losses and without change in sulphur content, 
into kerotenes,, Most of the kerotenes produced by 
gentle heating from asphaltenes in this manner were 
entirely insoluble in any known solvent, including pyri- 
dine, chloroform and quinoline. 

Kerols.—Those portions of kerotenes that are soluble 
in chloroform as well as in pyridine. 

Keroles.—Those portions of kerotenes that are soluble 
in pyridine but insoluble in chloroform. 

Kerites.—Natural solid bitumens composed for the 
most part of kerotenes. A pure kerite would be com- 
posed wholly of kerotenes, but the natural kerites gen- 
erally contain small percentages of one or more of the 
following: asphaltenes, diasphaltenes, wax and oil whose 
conversion to kerotenes has not been completed. Of the 
natural examples, wurtzilite may be mentioned as a 
thiokerite and albertite as an oxykerite. 

It has been demonstrated in the course of these 





“This term is derived arbitrarily from the word “kerogen,” the 
term introduced by Crum Brown (“Oil Shales of the Lothians,” 
Geol. Sur. of Scotland, 1912, 43) to denote the organic matter 
present in oil shales, in ordinary solvents, and from which hydro- 
carbons are obtained by dry distillation. It was at first proposed 
to use the term kerogen, which would be entirely appropriate in 
this general sense, but it was felt that some confusion might 
arise because the word kerogen has become associated with the 
bitumen of the oil shales only. 
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experiments that either sulphur or oxygen can play a 
predominating role in the formation of these classes of 
bitumens. If a straight Pennsylvania lubricating oil 
with a negligible sulphur content is digested at a tem- 
perature of 212 deg. F. with either sulphur or oxygen, 
a darkening in color first takes place (owing to the 
formation of thio- and oxydiasphaltenes); this dis- 
coloration gradually increases to black with the forma- 
tion and precipitation of asphaltenes, which constantly 
increase until the whole, except for gaseous losses, is 
converted into kerotenes. Similar results have been 
obtained from sulphur-free paraffin wax’ and from 
natural petroleum oils of all characters; that is, by 
oxidation or thionization, accompanied by gentle heat, 
any natural petroleum oil may be converted first into 
oxy- or thioasphaltenes, then into kerotenes. Certain 
kerotenes are wholly insoluble in any of the known 
solvents, including chloroform, pyridine and quinoline. 
As these experiments progressed it became evident that 
bodies closely analogous to coal were being produced 
from petroleum in the laboratory by oxidation, thioniza- 
tion and gentle heat; this gave rise to certain infer- 
ences which it is the purpose of this paper to set forth. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS COAL RESEARCHES 


The elucidation of the nature of a body like coal, that 
is only sparingly soluble in solvents and cannot be made 
to yield crystalline derivatives without previous violent 
manipulation, has naturally presented no little difficulty. 
During the last five years a large amount of work has 
been accomplished respecting the nature of coal by 
numerous investigators.’ 

These investigations have been mainly along two 
lines: one was the examination:of solvent extracts, 
and the other was the study of the products of low- 
temperature distillation. The results are scattered and 
the interrelationships have not been fully pointed out. 
Briefly stated, these investigators have shown: 

(1) That by low-temperature distillation and by 
the examination of solvent extracts, paraffin, olefines 
and naphthenes have been isolated and identified. 

(2) That the tar distilled from coal at high tem- 
peratures is a decomposition product of coal tars pre- 
viously formed at low temperatures. 

(3) That the cellulosic compounds present in coal 
result in the formation of phenols upon dry distillation. 

(4) That the temperature at which coal was formed 
cannot have approached 572 deg. F. 

In 1913 Messrs. Clark and Wheeler’ described experi- 
ments in which a soft bituminous coal upon extraction 
with pyridine yielded a substance representing by 
weight a percentage of the original sample, which upon 
subsequent low-temperature distillation yielded a mix- 
ture of paraffin-hydrocarbons and hydrogen. In view of 
my own research I suspected that the portions of coal 
extracted in this manner by pyridine consisted largely 





3Allen (Pet. Rev., April 26, 1913) and Redwood (‘Treatise on 
Petroleum” 1, 275) consider the black precipitate formed in paraf- 
fin wax, when heated with sulphur, to be carbon, but I have 
demonstrated that this precipitate dissolves entirely when heated 
with benzol; it therefore cannot be carbon. The addition of an 
excess of ether or pentane to this benzol solution throws down a 
black precipitate, which is simply a thioasphaltene. 


4D. T. Jones: Jnl. Soc. Chem. Ind. (1917) 36, 3-7; Jones and 
Wheeler: Chem. Soc. Trans. (1916). 109, 707, 714; Burgess and 
Wheeler: Chem. Soc. Trans. (1910) 97, 1917-1935; (1911) 99, 649, 
667; (1914) 105, 131-140; Clark and Wheeler: Chem. Soc. Trans., 
103, 1704-1713; R. Maclaurin: Jnl. Soc. Chem. Ind. (June, 1917) : 
Pictet and Bouvier: Compt. Rend. (1913) 157, 779-781; Pictet, 
Ramseyer and Kaiser: Compt. Rend. (1916) 163, 358-361; Fischer 
and Glund: Berichte (1916) 49, 1469-1471; and Fraser and Hoff- 
man: Tech. Paper 5, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


5Chem. Soc. Trans. (1913) 113, 1704-17138. 
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of asphaltites and the soluble kerites; accordingly the 
following experiment was carried out: 

A sample of 250 gr. of Yorkshire coal was extracted 
with pyridine. The bulk of the pyridine was then dis- 
tilled off under reduced pressure and a large excess of 
ether added. A voluminous black precipitate was 
thrown down, which was pumped, washed with ether, 
and weighed. By weight it represented 5.1 per cent 
yield. This black powder was found to be 15 per cent 
asphaltenes and 84.9 per cent kerotenes. The 84.9 per 
cent of kerotenes was found to be a combination of 17.9 
per cent of kerols and 67 per cent of keroles. This black 
precipitate was thus split up in a manner and into frac- 
tions similar to those obtained when working upon nat- 
ural kerites, as, for example, albertite and wurtzilite, 
which gave the results shown in Table I. 














CABLE I. DERIVATIVES OF OXYKERITE AND THIOKERITE. 
Oxykerite Thiokerite 
(Albertite), (Wurtzilite), 
Per Cent Per Cent 
NSD RIUCNEN fee ated clei oii po aie tb, 3 ches BUS 8 aye ob fev ayere 9.0 12.8 
[Gre HSETEE SAE ola Sy aie godt. coos gO CIE ae ee 89.03 81.37 
mevU page (eve pen.4& acinar ted 2 Poa RC a Re Wee Trace 5.83 
haya te. ae OS ag oBip didi Gab ae ate eee 6.97 0.00 








The similarity, however, does not end here, for many 
of the fractions upon heating melted with decomposi- 
tion, evolving oil containing (in the case of albertite) 
quantities of paraffin wax; while the asphaltenes and 
kerols evolved sulphuretted hydrogen. The most spar- 
ingly soluble fraction, keroles, does not intumesce to 
any extent upon heating, as do the asphaltenes. The 
solubilities of these substances are exactly the same as 
those of similar fractions derived from natural kerites, 








TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF UNFRACTIONATED PRECIPITATE 


~ mph ey Oo 9 
2 fo ga boa) 
Mas sZO BS RE gas 
3 be 2502 4S Of 
238 chs a4). mA HS 
gO = OY Aspee dS 
Cy mr] Eze § OBE w 
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o) ec) don 02 yPHOOY 
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Asphaltenes and 
Kerotenes.. .. 100 98.03 100 100 
Carbotizn sent c TSEGSI Ge Tati e 76.0 74.0 
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Sulphur: ae. ase 1.07 trace ? 1.58 
Nitrogen....... 2.83 1.4 tk a ey) ee ae Be 
ORG GEN = fie cs 16.67 6.97 16.96 18.22 


(a) Dr. A. C. Michie [Journal Institute Electrical Engineers, 
1913, 51, 213] gives an analysis of a sludge deposited by a trans- 
former oil when used in an auto-starter for a considerable period. 
I have carried out detailed experiments on a similar sludge. The 
original oil in this case was known to be a Straight cut oil. The 
sludge was found to consist of 10.1 per cent of oxykerotenes and 
79.9 per cent of oxyasphaltenes. The oxyasphaltenes, after gentle 
heating for a month, were converted into oxykerotenes, portions 
of which were insoluble. 








e.g. the asphaltenes both from the coal and from a 
sample of a natural kerite were soluble in carbon di- 
sulphide, benzene, phenol, nitrobenzene, chloroform pyri- 
dine, etc., but were insoluble in petroleum ether, ethyl 
ether and ethyl alcohol. 

The analysis of the whole unfractionated precipitate 
is given in Table II and, for the sake of clearness, is 
contrasted with a natural kerite, a naturally .produced 
kerite and a synthetic kerite. 

It has been found that upon prolonged heating a 
portion of the kerotenes becomes insoluble in pyridine 
or any known solvents; by inference it is believed that 
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most of the insoluble portion of coal consists of a true 
bitumen that has been transformed by gentle heating 
into an insoluble kerotene, and that a small portion is 
due to the decomposition products of cellulose, as shown 
by the formation of phenol upon dry distillation.® I 
have proved that the kerites experimentally produced 
from petroleum yield by both low- and high-temperature 
distillation exactly the same products as are obtained 
under the same temperature conditions from the kerites 


of coal. 
ANIMAL OR MARINE REMAINS MAKE OIL 


The following theory is put forward concerning the 
mode of formation and nature of coal, comparing it at 
the same time, for the sake of clearness, with the mode 
of formation of oil. 

First, consider a stratum containing a deposit of 
either animal remains or marine vegetation. These 
substances, on decomposition, form oil and gas which 
if contained in a sandy bed are swept away from their 
source by either gravity or water as rapidly as formed, 
since neither the animal remains nor the marine vege- 
tation contain cellulosic material capable of forming a 
spongelike mass, which would hold the oil in situ during 
the decomposition stage. 

Second, assume a buried deposit of terrestrial vege- 
tation. Decomposition takes place, resulting in the 
formation of oil and gas, as in the case of the marine 
vegetation. However, owing to the cellulosic nature of 
the material and its porous spongy structure, the oil is 
kept in situ while decomposition proceeds. Accompany- 
ing this decomposition there is probably a rise in tem- 
perature, which even if not above 212 deg. F. is quite 
sufficient, as has been proved in the laboratory, to con- 
vert into kerotenes the oxy- or thioasphaltenes that are 
simultaneously formed with the oil. As the process 
goes on the kerotenes become less and less soluble until 
they are insoluble in pyridine and quinoline and so 
remain as a solid in the spongelike mass afforded by the 
cellulosic structure of the terrestrial vegetation. 

It has been recorded by Hodgland and Lief’ that the 
algze on which they made tests contained from 5 to 13 
per cent of sulphur. It therefore follows that in those 
coals that contain algal ingredients in quantity, some 
undoubted cases of which White* puts on record, a 
larger amount of thiobitumens should be present with 
a corresponding reduction in the oxybitumens and the 
cellulosic residues. 


SOLUBLE BITUMEN WiLL BE GREATEST IN PEAT 


According to this theory the amount of soluble 
bitumens should be greatest in peat and should decrease 
through lignite, sub-bituminous, bituminous and semi- 
bituminous coals to anthracite. This indeed is the case. 
It is interesting to note that where pure kerite deposits 
have been found, they have nearly always been mis- 
taken for coal. It took ten years’ litigation to decide 
whether the New Brunswick oxykerite was coal or 
bitumen. Similar instances are given by L. L. Hutchison’ 
in the case of the Jackfork Valley, the Impson Valley, 
etc. A similar case of a thiokerite is a deposit in Nova 
Zembla, where coal suitable for metal smelting was 
reported to be situated near an gre deposit. Samples 
of this deposit were forwarded to me and yielded on 


6See Jones and Wheeler: 

109, 707-714. ; 
7Journal of Biological Chemistry (1915) 23, 287-297. 
8David White: U. S. Geological Survey, Bull. 29, 48 et. seq. 
°Oklahoma Geological Survey, Bull. 2, 81-89. 
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analysis: ash, 0.72 per cent; sulphur, 15.54 per cent; 
nitrogen, 0.76 per cent. The sample possessed a pro- 
nounced luster and had the appearance of a bright soft 
coal. It was, however, totally insoluble in solvents and 
on heating gave off little gas. No oil whatever was 
evolved; in fact, the sample behaved in nearly every 
respect like anthracite. The volatile matter was only 
1.8 per cent. However, from a comparison with certain 
experiments then in progress, it was decided that the 
material was a kerite. 
A subsequent geological examination showed the 
deposits to occur in small lenses in a metamorphosed 
deep-sea limestone, which contained none of the depo- 
sitional associates of coal, and, in fact, confirmed the 
oil origin of the deposit. This is regarded as a pure 
sample of the thiokerite. It probably is true that cer- 
tain so-called coals from Colombia that have a sulphur 
content of 13 per cent are simply thiokerites. 


POINT OF DIFFERENTIATION FROM TRUE COAL 


The main difference between these so-called coals and 
true coal rests in the fact that the former possess no 
cellulosic residue which upon distillation can produce 
phenols, as is the case in true coals. It is conceivable 
that a kerite produced from microscopic vegetal remains 
containing some cellulose—but not in sufficient quan- 
tities to act as a sponge—would yield phenols on dry 
distillation; this would be but another connecting link 
between coal and petroleum. : 

Petroleum oils, such as occur in nature, are clearly 
not derived from coal; but given a quantity of vegetal 
material, petroleum may be produced under a given set 
of circumstances if no cellulose is present and coal will 
be formed if the vegetal matter contains sufficient cellu- 
lose to form a sponge. 


New England Rail Shipments for August 


HE rail movement to New England continued its 
recovery during the week of Aug. 28. As reported 
to the Geological Survey by the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, the number of cars forwarded through the five 
rail gateways of Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, 
Rotterdam and Mechanicsville totaled 5,792. This was 


CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL FORWARDED THROUGH 
HUDSON GATEWAYS FOR NEW ENGLAND (a) 


oe 


Week Ended: 1920 1919 
re) “A Bie araithins RES oman ta TAN, brcuatAS Sjeie. ote de gw SetaReS oka faREE 6,732 4,643 
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an increase of 423 cars, or eight per cent over the pre- 
ceding week, and was almost double that of the cor- 
responding week of 1919. 


Coal Mining Institute to Hold Annual 
Meeting in Pittsburgh 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the Coal Mining Institute 

of America will be held Dec. 8, 9 and 10, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Over 
1,000 prominent coal men are expected to attend and 
discuss questions of import to the industry. A portion 
of the third day of the meeting will probably be spent in 
an inspection trip to the world’s largest byproduct coke 
plant at Clairton, Pa. For further information address 
President Joseph Williams, Altoona, Pa. 


September 16, 1920 
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HIG. 2, 


Silver Creek 
Breaker 


The settling tank 
is behind and 
largely obscured 
by the cloud of 
steam in the fore- 
ground. Also in 
the forefront on 
the right is a 
long rock chute 
running from the 
breaker to a rock 
pocket not visible 
in the illustration. 


Modernized Breaker with Hand Pickers, 
Spirals, Jigs and Concentrators 


Although Old and of Wooden Construction This Breaker Is Modern Both 
in Methods Followed and Results Obtained—Both Dry and Wet Prepara- 
tion Is Here Employed and Hand Picking Practiced Wherever It Will 
Give Better Results Than Can be Attained by Mechanical Apparatus 


By D. C. ASHMEAD, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


T ITS Silver Creek colliery the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. has in operation an old 
breaker, yet one that internally has in every 

respect been modernized. The original designer of this 
structure could he compare his first plan with the 
present building would doubtless find little similarity 
between the two. Were it not for the title on the draw- 





FIG, 2 


Head of 
Breaker 


The air-operated 
kickback dump at 
the top of the 
breaker occupies 
the center of the 
illustration. A 
similar dump, not 
shown, is used to 
discharge slate 
cars to the rock 
chute. 


ing he might readily fail to associate the design of the 
now existing structure with that first made for the 
Silver Creek breaker. 

With every advance in the art of coal preparation the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. has kept pace. 
Not only this, but it has itself advanced the science by 
experiments of its own. 


The knowledge thus gained 
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Sprayed 


As the cars are 
pulled upward by 
thie canmha wl: 
the wheels are 
sprayed with wa- 
ter which permits 
the cars to travel 
by gravity over 
an easy grade. 


FIG. 3 
Wheels Are 
Lg 


has been embodied in this breaker, and every appliance 
has been installed that would tend to lessen the cost of 
preparation or improve the character of the output. 


The building in one respect has not partaken of the_ 


progress made in the methods of preparation, for it is 
still of wood, as when first constructed. In general 
breakers of recent erection have been constructed of 
steel. However, the material of the structure is in this 
case no index of its efficiency for it shelters machinery 
and equipment of the most modern type. 

The exterior of the building is shown in Fig. 1, and 
from this illustration some idea may be gained of its 
enormous size. One great advantage possessed by this 
structure, as will be immediately noted, is the fact that 
it is practically a sidehill construction, allowing the 
mine cars to come directly by gravity from the shaft to 
the head of the breaker, consequently the expense of 
hoisting the coal to the top of the building by means of 
car haul, dragline or gunboat is eliminated. This cir- 
cumstance not only saves the actual cost of hoisting but 
also decreases the amount of handling to which the coal 
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is subjected and consequently lessens the degradation 
incurred. 

From the shaft landing the cars are dropped by 
gravity to a kickback dump operated by compressed air. 
This.*has a capacity of four cars per minute, each car 
having a capacity of 127 cu.ft. This kickback is shown 
in Fig. 2, which is an illustration of the interior of the 
head of the breaker. After discharge the cars coast to 
the foot of the car haul, which raises them a sufficient 
height to permit of their gravitating to the head of 
the shaft. 


WHEELS ARE SPRAYED TO LESSEN FRICTION . 


One peculiarity of this car haul is the fact that as 
the cars are moving upward the wheels are sprayed 
with water. This is shown in Fig. 3, which illustrates 
a mine car passing the spraying point. This spraying 
is performed in order that when the cars reach the top 
of the haul and are released, they may operate more 
freely, since it is well known that cars will move easier 
when both the rails and wheels are wet. Spraying 
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FLOW SHEET. OF THE SILVER CREEK BREAKER 


Numbers on this diagram correspond with similar. numbers in the text so that the » sequence of operations may be readily 
followed from the description ~ ~~ < 
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FIG 5. 


PREPARATION EQUIPMENT IN BREAKER 


Spiral pickers occupy the left and shaking screens, and washing 
tables for treating fine coal the center of the illustration 


permits the company to employ a lighter grade for the 
cars to run over and consequently reduces the elevation 
to which it is necessary to raise them in order. that they 
may be dropped by gravity to the shaft head. 

The head of the breaker is so designed that if it is 
desirable, rock cars from the mine may be dumped over 
a second kickback, which likewise is operated by com- 
pressed air. The rock discharged passes directly into 
the main rock chute of the breaker and is conveyed by 
it to one of the rock pockets near the bottom. 

The method of preparation employed in this breaker 
is interesting, for it embraces practically all the most 
modern ideas on this subject. It is both wet and dry, 
and almost entirely mechanical. Manual labor is, how- 
ever, employed where it is more efficacious than 
mechanical methods. The main object sought by the 
designers was not only to produce a coal that would sell 
readily and bring a profit, but to produce a finished 
product that would be attractive not because of its 
cheapness but because of its excellent quality. It is 
not profitable for a consumer to burn a cheap coal con- 
taining a high ash, whereas it is desirable to burn one 
with a lower ash. Ash not only does not generate heat 
but actually wastes the heat which the fuel produces. 

In the accompanying flow sheet the method of prep- 
aration may be followed step by step. In describing it 
figures in parentheses will be inserted from time to 
time, referring to corresponding figures on the flow 
sheet. This will enable the reader to follow closely the 
methods employed and their relations one with the 
other in the process of preparation. 

As soon as the coal is discharged (1) from the car it 





CAR USED FOR THE DISPOSAL OF ROCK 
Two of these dump cars can handle as much as 600 tons of rock 


IGEs6: 


in one day. Each is of 20 tons capacity 
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is run over a bull shaker (2) and the first main separa- 
tion made. All coal smaller than lump passes through 
this screen, while lump and larger go over. The coal 
that passes through is treated by the wet process, while 
that which passes over is prepared dry. The dry prep- 
aration will be described first. 

Lump coal passing over the bull shaker goes to a 
picking table (3), where the rock is removed by hand. 
This is the only point in the entire dry preparation 
where rock is removed. Some lumps of rock are so 
large that it requires the united effort of from four to 
six men and boys to dump them into the rock chute by 
which they are transferred to the rock pocket. The 
cleaned lump next goes to a No. 1 roll (4), where it is 
crushed to steamboat and finer. From that point it goes 
to a shaker (5), where the steamboat coal is removed 
and sent to a No. 34 roll (6), where it is crushed to 
broken, and from which it passes to a shaking screen 
(7), where the fine coal is separated and from which 
the broken is sent to a No. 4 roll (8), after which it is 
again sent to a shaker (9). 

At this stage of the process the fine coal: from the 
steamboat (5) and the broken shakers (7) is passed to 
the shaker (9) and all commercial sizes separated on 
this multiple-deck screen. The egg, stove, chestnut, No. 
1 buckwheat, rice and barley coal from this point go to 
their respective pockets, while the buckwheat No. 4 
passes through a settling tank (30). No further treat- 
ment or preparation is necessary for any of this coal. 


WET PROCESS FOR ALL CoAL BELOW LUMP 


The second division of the preparation, namely, the 
wet process, is performed on that part of the coal which 
passes through the bull shaker (2). This coal goes to 
a hopper (10) and then is fed automatically to a three- 
deck shaker (11). Here the steamboat is taken off 
the upper deck and the broken off the second deck, 
while the smaller sizes pass over the third deck, except 
that portion that passes through holes zs in. in diameter. 

Two anthracite spiral pickers (12) are employed for 
removing slate from the steamboat coal, after passing 
which it is fed to a picking table (13), where it is 
further cleaned. It is then elevated by a bucket con- 
veyor (14) and discharged to the No. 34 roll (6), which 
has been already mentioned in connection with the dry 
treatment. After passing the roll this coal is treated 
exactly as is that which has already been described. 

From the second deck of the shaker (11) the broken 
coal is fed to two anthracite spiral pickers (13). 
Coming from these in a semi-cleaned condition, the 
broken coal is finally cleaned by hand on a picking table 
(16). The discharge from this table goes to the broken 
coal pocket and is ready for shipment. Under normal 
conditions sufficient orders are received for this size of 
coal, so that it is not necessary to crush it to smaller 
grades, as is done in the case of the broken made in the 
dry preparation. If sufficient orders were not on hand 
for this coal, it could be sent by means of an elevator 
and chute to the No. 4 roll (8) and be treated in a 
manner similar to that accorded the rest of the coal that 
passes through this machine. 

From the third deck of the shaker (11) the fine coal 
goes to another shaker (17), where it is sized on five 
decks. The egg and stove coal go to the left hand side 
of the breaker while the smaller sizes proceed to the 
right hand side. From this shaker the egg coal passes 
through four P. & R. jigs (18). The product is then 
picked in picking chutes, from:’which the material pro- 
ceeds to the egg pockets. The rock from the jig also is 
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Fines are sluiced into this pond, and the water is allowed to drain off. Material of this nature that is worthless today 
may be valuable tomorrow and the operator does well to retain it on the surface where it may va reclaimed 
at small cost and in good condition 


hand-picked, so that no coal may by accident find its 
way into the rock. Stove coal from the shaker (17) 
receives exactly the same treatment accorded to the egg, 
except that five jigs (19) are required to clean this 
material. It is thus evident that the breaker produces 
more stove coal than egg. 

On the right-hand side of the breaker the chestnut 
coal is passed through five jigs (20). 
sary to hand-pick this material, as is the case with the 
egg and stove, and it is consequently sent directly to the 
chestnut-coal pocket. The pea and No. 1 buckwheat 
receive the treatment accorded to the chestnut, except 
that they do not require as many jigs for their washing. 
The pea coal requires three jigs (21) and the buck- 
wheat, two jigs (22). 

Fine coal from screen 17 is sent to a two-deck shaker 
(23) where the rice, barley and No. 4 buckwheat are 
made. The rice is taken by an elevator (24) to the rice 
jig (25), from which the cleaned coal goes to the rice 
pocket. Two jigs are necessary for this operation. 

Instead of passing the barley directly into pockets, as 
was the former custom, it is now raised by an elevator 
(26) to a hopper (27) and fed to Deister-Overstrom 
coal-washing tables (28), where the ash content is 
considerably reduced. These tables each have a capacity 
of approximately nine tons of barley per hour, or 
seventy-two tons per eight-hour day. Excellent results 
have been attained with these washers and the ash con- 
tent has been reduced 50 per cent, making this coal much 
easier to market than it was before it had this treat- 
ment. So pleasing have been the results obtained with 
these tables that a large number of them will be 
installed soon. 

Now, referring back to the first shaker (11) the 
treatment accorded the fine coal that passed through a 
vs in. mesh has not yet been described. This material 
passes through a two-deck shaker (29), where the rice 
and barley are separated, the rice going to jigs (25) 
and the barley to the barley hopper (27) for treatment 
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DAM WHERE FINE MATERIAL FROM BREAKER IS DEPOSITED 


on the concentrating table (28). The No. 4 buckwheat, 
which passes through the bottom deck of this shaker 
(29), goes to the setting tank (30), as does the fine 
material from shaker 23. 

In treating coal in the jigs a tendency toward 
degradation develops, consequently a considerable 
amount of fine material is produced. This fine coal is 
separated from the sized grades and is fed to a shaking 
chute passing beneath the jigs to a shaking screen (31) 
which separates the No. 4 buckwheat from the balance 
of the material. The buckwheat is then sent to the 
settling tank (30), while the larger sizes are elevated 
by a bucket elevator (32) and delivered to sige? LF 
for re-sizing and re-treatment. 

From the coal pockets the coal passes over lip screens 
before being loaded into railroad cars. The undersized 
material passing through these screens is taken by 
chute to an elevator (33), by which it is delivered to a 
set of shaking screens (34) having seven decks, making 
coals of proper sizes, which again pass to their respec- 
tive pockets, except that the No. 4 buckwheat there 
made goes to the settling tank (30). 

In case any coal should be condemned, it is delivered 
to an elevator (32) and sent back to shaker 17 for 
re-treatment. No coal is permitted to be shipped out 
unless it comes up to proper specifications.. Rock sepa- 
rated from the coal by the spiral pickers, the jigs, con- 
centrators and by hand is taken by ‘shaking chutes to a 


dragline conveyor on the outside of the building. This 


delivers it to a rock pocket. The heavier material 
removed from the settling tank by a bucket elevator is 


“delivered to the dragline and also is taken to the rock 


pocket. The water from the settling tank is drawn off 
to a silt pond, from which it filters off, leaving behind 
the fine material, which is mainly fine coal. From the 
rock pocket the material is taken by large electric dump 
cars to the rock dump. These cars have a capacity of 
twenty tons each and the two in operation often handle 
as much as 600 tons per day. 


September 16, 1920 


Almost enough water is hoisted or pumped from the 
mine daily into large tanks near the head of the breaker 
to meet the breaker’s requirements and only a com- 
paratively small amount is used over again. The coal 
company has made arrangements so that in case there 
is an oversupply of small sized coal, this may be placed 
on a storage pile by means of dragline scrapers. It is 
removed from these piles for use as boiler fuel or 
is loaded into railroad cars for shipment to market. 


John George Leyner 


OHN GEORGE LEYNER, of Denver, Col., was killed 
in an automobile accident near that city on Aug. 

5, 1920. Mr. Leyner was a pioneer in the development 
of rock-drilling and mining appliances, and an inven- 
tor who contributed much to the industrial progress of 


JOHN G. LEYNER 
Inventor of rock-drilling and mining appliances. 





his age. Through his inventions the rock drill has 
passed from the percussive to the hammer stage and 
has become little larger than a pneumatic tool. 

The piston type of drill is necessarily heavy and lim- 
ited in drilling capacity. Mr. Leyner advocated the use 
of the piston as a hammer only, to strike the end of 
the steel or an intervening medium connected with it. 
He introduced water jet passing through the piston into 
the bit for clearing the hole cuttings. His system pat- 
ent was taken out in 1903 and his method patent in 1904. 

Incorporating the Leyner Engineering Works in 1902, 
Mr. Leyner built shops at Littleton, Col., soon there- 
after. After twelve years of difficulties, both mechani- 
eal and financial, all patents to his inventions were taken 
over by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., and the manufacture of 
his machines was transferred to this company’s works. 

It has often been said that all that the genius of Ley- 
ner required was the experience and mechanical skill 
of the Ingersoll company to make.a success of this new 
principle. The Jackhamer, which might almost be 
placed in one’s overcoat pocket, is built on the Leyner 
principle. The water Leyner drill, now known as the 
Leyner-Ingersoll, is also widely used for mining and 
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tunneling, and holds the world record for fast tunnel 
driving. 

Leyner’s other inventions include the drill sharpener 
bearing his name and the Little Tugger hoist used in 
mines and shipyards. He also built the original ma- 
chines used for producing shredded wheat, while his 
latest invention was the “Linapede” or Leyner farm 
tractor. He was engaged in the development of this 
at the time of his death. He was the son of Peter A. 
Leyner, who was born in Boulder County, Col., in 
1860, being the first white child born in that county. 
He leaves a widow and three adopted children. 

A product of the great West, Mr. Leyner was a man 
of strong physique, a worker with both hands and head, 
stubborn and determined in accomplishing results. It 
was this faculty that helped him bring his radical idea 
concerning the rock drill to the point of fruition. Like 
most inventors his main strength was mechanical, 
though his vision was laid on practical lines and in 
advance of conventional methods. The mining industry 
owes much to Leyner’s genius, the world much to the 
mining industry. To have reduced the cost of remov- 
ing rock and ore, as Mr. Leyner did, is an achievement 
which should place him among America’s great in- 
ventors. 


Tidewater Movement Slackens 


ARS of bituminous coal dumped over tidewater 

piers during the week ended Sept. 4 are reported 
to the Geological Survey by the American Railroad 
Association as 25,275. This was a decrease from the 
preceding week. Dumpings increased at New York and 
Philadelphia but decreased slightly at Baltimore and 
Hampton Roads. 


CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED§WEEKLY OVER 
TIDEWATER PIERS 


Week New Phila- Balti- Hampton  Charles- 

Ended York delphia more Roads ton Total 
Aug. 7 10,065 Ss Tot 4,580 9,394 274 27,464 
Aug. 14 9,314 3,158 4,100 9,636 291 26,499 
Aug. 21 9,227 3,363 3,597 8,852 468 25,507 
Aug. 28 9,927 3,632 3,322 8,830 405 26,116 
Sept. 4 10,109 3,745 3,191 7,672 588 25,275 


Includes coal destined for bunker, for New England, or other coastwise and 
local use, and for export. 


Reports furnished the Geological Survey by the cour- 
tesy of the Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical 
Bureau indicate that total dumpings from tidewater 
piers during the week ended Aug. 28 amounted to 
1,319,000 net tons. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS, WEEK OF AUG. 28 
(In net tons) 





New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Tota 

Coastwise to New 

England........ . 100,000 7,000 40,000 198,000 ...... 345,000 
Exportates sae ne Gude nek 6,000 103,000 310,000 31,000 530,000 
Bunkenee an. vicots 88,000 9,000 17,000 54,000 3,000 171,000 
Ingide oapesit-). . cinees eG tee 47,000 24,000 83000" Oe 79,000 
Other tonnage....,. TBO OUGME en Bes oi ws 7,000 1,000 194,000 

Totally siucust ice 374,000 149,000. 184,000 577,000 35,000 1,319,000 


Considerable quantities of coal shipped under Service 
Order No. 11 for New England account have not been 
dumped for lack of vessels at the ports. On Aug. 30 the 
coal on hand at Hampton Roads consigned to New 
England was reported to the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation as 126,000 net tons, whereas the capacity of 
vessels available for loading this coal was 8,400 tons. 
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Why Americans Fail to Get French 
Rehabilitation Contracts” 


French Want to Build to Accord with Traditions— 
Resent Offers of Help—Await Assessment of 
Damage—Would Build in Order of Need 


By E. J. MEHRENt 


HY have not American contractors participated 

in the rebuilding of the devastated regions of 
France? There were predictions at the time of the 
armistice of great opportunities for them. Few of 
these opportunities have been realized. There are a 
number of reasons: 

(1) The French want to rebuild according to French 
ideas, having regard also for the traditions of the ruined 
cities. These ideas are incompatible with the mass pro- 
duction proposed by some American contractors. 

(2) The French have a pride in their ability to carry 
on construction. They resent the suggestion that they 
need help. There is, so far as I can learn, only one 
construction company in France that represents Ameri- 
can capital—and it is in reality a French company 
manned by French engineers and contractors. There 
are only three Americans in a responsible force of 
probably fifty. 


BUILDING MUST WAIT ON Cost DETERMINATION 


(3) Construction can be taken in hand only as fast 
as the damages can be determined. This is an enormous 
task and necessarily can proceed only as rapidly as the 
relatively limited number of commissions of qualified 
men, familiar with local conditions, can work. With 
the fluctuations in wages and material prices, too, these 
damage credits are subject to frequent change. Under 
the law, an owner who rebuilds within 50 km. (31 miles) 
of the original site is paid the reproduction value as of 
the present date. Necessarily the estimate must be 
revised if wages and material costs change. A 20-per 
cent credit is wanted as soon as the damages are 
determined, and other advances made as the work pro- 
ceeds. If an owner chooses not to rebuild, or to rebuild 
at a distant point, he receives damages based on values 
in 1914. 

(4) The French Government wisely decided to con- 
centrate on work in the order of its economic impor- 
tance: First, the reclamation of the land, and the erec- 
tion of temporary dwellings, then the restoration of the 
building-material industry, followed by the reconstruc- 
tion of factories and the construction of permanent 
dwellings. The last feature has hardly yet been taken 
in hand. Therefore plans for rebuilding whole towns in 
permanent construction were not in order early in 1919 
and are scarcely in order today. 

(5) Building materials are scarce and must be dis- 
tributed so that in all districts and towns progress may 
be at about the same rate. 

There are other reasons, but these are the really 
important ones. 

It is worth noting that the financing of work was 
not referred to until the question was raised by the 
visitor. In other words, the various factors above men- 
tioned have always disposed of the American contractor 
before the question of finance was reached. The tra- 
ditional position that all flows to the man with money 
did not hold here. Of course, France would still like to 





*From Engineering News-Record. 
yEditor, Engineering News-Record. 
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have American credits, but only for the purpose of 
enabling it to pay for raw material when the exchange 
has returned to normal or materially improved. 

The financing of contracts is, nevertheless, a matter of 
grave importance; not due to failure to get estimates 
promptly but to the necessity of carrying a large 
material supply. This applies to the relatively large 
operations—not to the building of one or two small 
dwellings, for which material is secured from the 
Government material depots. The root of the trouble is 
a combination of inadequate transportation facilities and 
material shortage. 

One must wait three months for deliveries. Con- 
sequently the large contractors are following the prac- 
tice of taking work only in a given locality and carry- 
ing there large stocks, which are delivered to the build- 
ing sites with their own truck fleets. The capital 
required is about 50 per cent of the amount of work | 
done in a year. Sub-contracting, with the upset condi- 
tions, is very unsafe. For that reason most contractors 
do all the work themselves, and even go so far as to 
make the window frames, doors and trim in their own 
shops. Material, it should be said, is paid for only after 
it has been built into the job. 

Contracts are all on a unit-price basis, the bid price 
being considered a base price which is adjusted every 
three months in accordance with the fluctuations in 
labor and material prices. The contracts are made with 
individual owners or, for dwellings, with co-operative 
building societies, the membership of which is com- 
posed of those whose damages have been determined by 
the Government commissions. One may get a contract 
to build a whole village but, unless one wishes to carry 
the risk, only if the appraisal work has been finished 
and the owners have all joined the co-op at? tive society. 
The Government advances go into the treasury of the 
society, which in turn pays the contractor: 

There is still much work to be done.” In fact, only 
a beginning has been made, but the work is not likely 
to be done by American contractors. If they have 
capital to be employed they may use it in France if 
they want to lose their identity and organize as a 
French company with French officials. Even then they 
will not get work or succeed in what they get unless 
they are willing to respect French customs and acquire 
some of that tact to which we are largely strangers. 






AMERICANS SHOULD AVOID SELF-ASSERTION 


The last remark is made advisedly. Many who go to 
France carry a superior air. It is naturally and right- 
fully resented. “I will bring a hundred Americans over 
here and show you how to do construction work,” was 
said by the representatives of a strong American com- 
pany to a French official. What chance would that 
organization have to get work, no matter how heavily its 
arms were laden with gold? I could cite other cases of 
boorish assertion of superiority—but this case will 
suffice. Our help will be welcome; but we must go there 
to help only. The French must do the work in their 
way. That does not mean that American construction 
methods cannot be used; they can be, if tactfully pro- 
posed and where conditions are suitable. 

With reference to reconstruction it is to be noted that 
it is proceeding much more rapidly than the work in 
Belgium. In Ypres, for instance, only work in the cities 
and towns is in progress. That is not true of France. 
Work of every kind is going forward and the progress - 
is rapid in the French Republic. 







Ambition vs. Faultfinding in Workers 


IEWING the question of the treatment accorded a 
worker who applied to his superintendent to. be 
transferred to another department, and judging the case 
from the facts stated in Coal Age, Feb. 12, p. 327, and 
the comments of W. H. Noone, July 8, p. 72, one is 
inclined to the opinion that the superintendent was 


inconsiderate in his dealing with this employee. How- 
ever, it is my belief that there is more connected with 
the case than has been brought to light. 

In the absence of more accurate knowledge, it would 
be unfair to comment further on the superintendent’s 
action than to say, as Mr. Noone has remarked, that 
there was no occasion for the use of harsh language on 
his part. There is a right and a wrong side to every 
question and this little instance teaches the lesson that 
had a little reason been exercised between the man 
presenting his request and the superintendent to whom 
he applied, the unpleasant occurrence would not have 
taken place. 

Unreasonableness is the cause of all social, industrial 
and national ills, and it is surprising how little this 
faculty is cultivated among men. Consider, for a 
moment, the possibilities surrounding the case on either 
side. A student of human nature realizes that the 
temperaments of men are varied, so that it is hardly 
possible to find two persons of exactly the same dis- 
position. 


THE OFFICIAL AND THE WORKER 


A large class of men, acting officially, take exceeding 
delight in the display of lordly authority. They fool- 
ishly think that their position gives them such a license. 
Abuse of workmen is to them an indication of power. 
At other times it is a poor effort made to conceal some 
weakness on the part of the official. 

On the other hand, there are workmen who have an 
unreal ambition. In order to attain their ends, they 
will scheme against their employers’ interests and not 
hesitate to take any unfair advantage. With such men, 
faultfinding is a general practice. The most unskilled 
labor in the world is that which is prone to find fault 
at every turn. It is the poor worker that lays his 
failure to produce to the tools given him or the condi- 
tions about him. Such are the men who have the least 
brains and make the least use of what they have. 

There is little hope for improvement in industrial 
as well as in social affairs, until people get this habit 
of faultfinding out of their dispositions and cultivate 
forebearance toward one and other. The get-together 
spirit, devoid of all sham and deceit, must possess both 
‘employers and employed, before progress will be 
assured. While we are not warranted in forming such a 
conclusion in respect to the case cited, it is possible 
that this worker was a faultfinder. 

Looking back over our own careers, how many of 
us fail to realize that, at some time or other, we have 
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imagined ourselves overlooked and suffered the disap- 
pointment that such an occurrence as this brings to the 
truly ambitious? Again, how many of us, acting in an 
official capacity, have not truly fulfilled our obligations 
to those in our employ? It is easy to see the faults of 
others but often difficult to discover our own. It is 
the height of hypocrisy to be continually sitting in 
judgment on the acts of others when we fall short of our 
own high ideals. 

It is hard to believe that. any fair-dealing superin- 
tendent would be so lacking in judgment as to roughly 
turn down the application of a worker who was really 
desirous of improving his condition by seeking to be 
transferred to another class of work for which he was 
fitted, when the opportunity was open. Let us strive to 
remember that, whatever our position in life, it should 
be our purpose to serve others. It is true that the 
superintendent is as equally in the service of his work- 
ers as they are in his service. The recognition of this 
fact will develop a co-operation that builds for success. 

Ladvsmith, B. C., Canada. WILLIAM WESNEDGE. 


Problems of the Mine Foreman 


PEAKING of maintaining a uniform output of coal, 

there are two problems that confront the mine fore- 
man in this respect. Briefly stated, they are: (a) 
The advantageous distribution of the men, and (b) 
providing for the future development of the mine. 

All miners are not alike. There are those who will 
never give their best until this is compelled by reason, 
of their circumstances. Again, there are those who 
are good workers as long as they are given good places 
but quickly lose their ambition for work when face to 
face with any difficulty. As mine foreman for ten 
years, I have been deceived many times in this respect. 
Men whom I thought could make a fair day’s wage in 
any place in the mine have proved useless when put to 
work under unfavorable conditions. 

Men of this second type may work well when given 
good places, but when difficulties arise they are the 
first to grumble and complain. They are not satisfied 
with lying down on the job themselves but will use all 
their influence to have others do the same with the idea 
of getting a little extra allowance. 


DISTRIBUTING GOOD AND BAD WORKERS 


Now, in regard to the proper distribution of men, I 
have obtained better results by placing the more indolent 
and careless workers in company with those who are 
more competent and active. As has been suggested, 
they have the example and receive the assistance of 
their fellow workers. There is, however, another reason 
for sandwiching these poor and often careless workers 
in with good men. 

It will generally be found that where any trouble 
arises regarding the price being paid for deadwork 
such as taking down roof, lifting bottom, or handling 
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refuse in the seam, a miner of this class will depend 
more on his ability to drive a good bargain than on 
his skill in overcoming the difficulty. I have known 
miners that would rather quit than mine coal next to a 


good man, for the simple reason that the comparison of, 


his own work with that of the other man would spoil 
his chances of getting any allowance. The foreman 
would simply point to the earnings of the man in the 
next place and say that if he had made the same effort 
his pay would have been just as large. 

Every foreman knows that it is a simple matter to 
add a few cents to the price of labor but it is a 
different proposition to take it off again. He is mighty 
lucky if he can get back to the former price without 
having a strike on his hands. The foreman must be 
a good judge himself and his knowledge and experi- 
ence of mining must be such as to enable him to estimate 
correctly the work done and his decision must be final. 


KEEPING THE DEVELOPMENT WELL IN ADVANCE 
NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN OUTPUT 


Aside from the proper distribution of his men, a 
problem of equal importance and perplexity that the 
foreman is compelled to face is keeping the development 
well ahead of the present work. When a miner finishes 
his place, there must be another place waiting for 
him. Double-shifting the narrow-work to make room 
for more places is frequently necessary. The trolley 
line must be extended and new parting or sidetrack 
built. In addition, the development will often require 
changes in the circulation of the air.. Too often it 
happens that these requirements for maintaining a uni- 
form output are not considered but are left until a 
drop in tonnage calls attention to their necessity. 

In planning for the future of a mine, it is most 
important to consider the concentration of the work, in 
order to effect economy in haulage and the supervision 
of the men. This will also reduce the cost of main- 
tenance of roadways and air-courses. Where conditions 
are such that miners have to wait for cars many of the 
best men will leave for mines where the service is 
better. It is a mistake, however, to carry concentra- 
tion of work to the extreme and crowd too many places 
into a single section, which will congest haulage. 


Factors AFFECTING A MINER’S TONNAGE 


In making a just comparison of the work performed 
by different miners, it is necessary to consider not alone 
the physical conditions in their places, but regard must 
be had to the time consumed by the men in going to 
and from their places and the quality of the air fur- 
nished them. Men working on the last of the air must 
lose considerable time waiting for the smoke to clear 
after a blast is fired. Neither are those men able to 
perform the same work as men working on a fresher 
current. A miner working in a place handy to the shaft 
or mine entrance may load a car or two while another 
miner is getting to his place. 

In estimating on what is required to maintain uni- 
formity of output, all of these factors must be carefully 
studied. The allotment for each district must accord 
with the conditions, or confusion and disappointment 
will result. After all, no matter how anxious a fore- 
man may be to produce a maximum tonnage his success 
will depend largely on the ability and faithfulness of his 
assistants, firebosses, drivers and daymen. Much of his 
own skill will lie in the training of these men. The 
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foreman who is continually calling up on the ‘phone 
to ascertain why the coal is not coming to the shaft 
bottom, will not succeed like the foreman who makes 
regular visits to the working. faces while he plans and 
thinks out schemes to expedite the work by making the 
men more efficient in its performance. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 


Attention to Details in Coal Production 


HE question of maintaining a uniform output of 

coal in a mine depends primarily on the proper 
distribution of men referred to in Coal Age, July 29, 
p. 239. But, without denying the necessity of prop- 
erly distributing the men with a view to securing a 
constant supply of coal from each section of the mine, 
I want to say that of even greater importance is giv- 
ing the closest attention to every little detail of the 
work to see that things are kept moving regularly and 
that there is no delay waiting for cars or supplies of 
timber, tracking, etc. 

One great cause, indeed the chief cause of the drop- 
ping off in the output of a mine, is the failure on the 
part of a foreman to provide a sufficient development 
in the live workings. The headings must be advanced 
to provide new places for the men as quickly as the 
old places are finished and abandoned. It frequently 
happens, however, that the foreman is handicapped in 
this respect by a faulty condition in the strata. Or, 
it may be that his efforts are restricted by the limited 
means placed at his disposal. In either case there is 
bound to result a falling off in the daily tonnage. 


DISADVANTAGES DUE TO A LACK OF 
CONCENTRATION OF WORK 


Another factor that is responsible for the decrease 
in output of coal is the lack of concentration of the 
work. Owing to one reason or another, the men have’ 
become scattered over a large area. The result is that 
it is impossible for the foreman or his assistant to give 
them the necessary supervision to insure good work. 
The supply of cars to the men and the hauling of coal 
from their working places is rendered more difficult 


-and delays are unavoidable because of the extensive 


territory a driver must serve under these conditions. 

No plan can be prescribed that will meet all condi- 
tions, but one of the chief essentials in the economy 
of operation is such a concentration of the work as to 
permit of the closest supervision and service. It is 
only in this way that every little detail pertaining to 
efficiency can be given the needed attention. 

In order to maintain a proper development in many 
mines, particularly in the working of low coal, it may 
be and often is necessary to double-shift the productive 
entries and other advance work. In a large mine, an 
assistant is often given charge of one section of the 
mine with authority similar to that of a foreman 
He is held responsible for the 
condition of his section, the daily output of coal and 
the safety of the men in his charge. 

In some large operations it has been a favorite plan. 
in the development of a pair of entries, to have the 
entrymen cut the roomnecks as they proceed, so that 
the switches can be laid at the mouth of each room. 
Everything is thus made in readiness and all the rooms 
on those entries are started at once when the work 
on another pair of entries is finished. The men are 
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transferred from the section to be abandoned to these 
new entries within a day or two. 

Another plan is to divide the mine into sections or 
panels, of say 600 * 1,200 ft., which provides for rooms 
from 200 to 300 ft. in length. In this plan the rooms 
are turned off both the entry and parallel. But the 
first room turned on the parallel is at the inby end or 
head of the entry and that room is not started until 
No. 1 room on the entry is finished and the pillar drawn. 
The man who had been working this room is then 
transferred to the first room on the parallel, which is 
room No. 22, assuming all the rooms are driven on 
50-ft. centers, and allowing for the necessary barrier 
pillars flanking the main entries. 


KEEP THE MEN’S SUPPLIES MOVING 


In order that these plans shall work smoothly, the 
foreman or the assistant in charge will have to keep in 
close touch with his entrymen, and see that they have 
everything they need so that there will be no delay 
waiting for supplies. This is quite necessary in the 
second plan mentioned where the entries must go 1,260 
ft. while the first room is being driven up and the 
pillar drawn back. To accomplish this it will often be 
necessary to double-shift the entries. 

Whatever plan is followed, it is necessary that every 
condition be met promptly and every obstacle overcome. 
Wet places, low coal, rolls, horsebacks, clay veins and 
other adverse conditions must be given prompt atten- 
tion as they occur. 

The disposition of the average mine foreman is to 
steer clear of adverse conditions and things that mean 
extra expense and delay production. Too often, entries 
and rooms are stopped because of some little trouble. 
The men working the places grumble and want allow- 
ances made them. In all this a good foreman will treat 
men as he would be treated himself. 

Pikeville, Ky. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 


Negligence or Ignorance, Which? 


EADING the account given by Donald J. Baker of 

a gas explosion that occurred at the Renton No. 

2 mine of the Union Collieries Co., Coal Age, July 29, 

p. 250, raises the question as to whether this accident 

was the result of negligence or ignorance on the part 

of the men in charge and who lost their lives thereby. 

One cannot help but feel that nine more lives have 
been needlessly sacrificed. 

It is hard for me to understand how, in the operation 
of a gaseous mine, it is ever safe to permit a fan 
that has been shut down for many hours to be again 
started without first examining the mine to make sure 
that there are no burning feeders below ground. It 
occurs to me that such may have been the cause of the 
explosion in this instance. However, the article states 
that the night foreman ordered the man on the surface 
to turn on the power, a short time after he had entered 
the mine with the other men, and immediately when 
this was done the explosion followed. 

In my opinion, it was a great error on the part of 
the foreman to order the power turned on before he 
had sent the fireboss around the mine to see that there 
were no accumulations of gas. It may be, however, 
that the fireboss was proceeding to make his examina- 
tion of the working faces in the usual manner. 

I assume, from the mention made in the article with 
respect to the trolley wire, that. the belief is the trolley 
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wire was charged when the power was turned on. Of 
course, the trolley wire extended along the main haulage 
road and did not approach the working face nearer 
than 50 or 100 ft. If this wire was charged by the 
turning on of the power, I would ask why there was not 
a switch provided at the shaft bottom for cutting off 
the mine and permitting the power to reach the pumps 
without incurring the risk of damage in the mine. 

It is my opinion that this is an important provision in 
the safeguarding of a gaseous mine. After any temporary 
stoppage of the ventilation, not only should the working 
faces be examined, but every haulage road and travel- 
ing way likewise, before it would be safe to turn the 
power into the mine. 

It would seem that a calamity of this kind must hap- 
pen, in order to make us realize the great need of 
observing more precaution at all times and take nothing 
for granted. Judging from the great force of the explo- 
sion, as shown by the damage done in the mine and on 
the surface, it could not have resulted from the ignition 
of a small body of gas in some cavity or pothole in 
the roof. Instead, the entire air current was probably 
charged with gas and the firedamp mixture was at its 
maximum explosive force. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
the night force had been prevented from going to work. 


EQUIPMENT NOT UP-TO-DATE 


Although the article states that this mine was ‘one 
of the newer developments in western Pennsylvania,” 
it is strange to observe that there was but a single fan 
installed, when a more up-to-date equipment of a gaseous 
mine would suggest duplicate fans. In that case, Tf 
it became necessary to shut down one fan for repairs 
the circulation in the mine would be maintained by the 
operation of the other fan. 

Again, the omission of a switch at the shaft bottom, 
assuming there was no such switch to control the power 
in the mine, would indicate that the equipment of the 
mine was not wholly up to date in every respect. Pro- 
viding a mine with the best type of fan is not to say 
that the mine is well ventilated. The fan may be 
surrounded by a well built concrete structure, while the 
ventilation at the working faces is deficient. 

To my knowledge there are many mines where the 
fans are circulating 300,000 cu.ft. of air per min. in 
the main airways, while the current sweeping the work- 
ing faces is so sluggish that one can hardly tell the 
direction in which the air is moving. If proper airways, 
good doors and stoppings are not provided in the mine, 
there is little benefit to be derived from a large volume 
of air put in circulation by the fan. 

Again, a truly up-to-date mine that is generating gas 
in any considerable quantity will not be dependent on 
electrical power alone for the operation of the fan. At 
some critical moment, the electrical power may fail, the 
fan be rendered helpless, and the circulation in the mine 
cease. This would mean extreme danger underground, 
unless steam power is available for driving the fan and 
maintaining the circulation in the mine. 

It is worthy of note that, at large collieries where 
great changes have taken place in the equipment, the 
steam lines leading to the fans are still to be seen. 
It has happened during severe electrical storms that 
operators have been forced to shut down the electrical 
equipment for the time, but the fan has been kept run- 
ning by the use of steam on such occasions. 

—, Pa. SAFETY INSPECTOR. 





Nature and Force of Explosives 


INDLY explain the nature of an explosive and give 
the two general classes of explosives used in the 
mines. Also, state the approximate temperature devel- 
oped and the force exerted by black powder at the 
instant of explosion. What is the theoretical velocity 
due to such initial force? FIREBOSS. 
Providence, Pa. 





An explosive is any substance that is capable of being 
converted suddenly and more or less completely into gas 
at a high temperature, the rapid expansion of the hot 
gas causing a violent disturbance of the surrounding 
medium. The explosive may be a single elementary 
substance, a chemical compound or a mechanical mix- 
ture of substances that will enter into combination on 
the application of heat, or on being subjected to a sharp 
blow. The reaction that takes place between the com- 
ponents or substances forming the explosive is so sudden 
that the large quantity of gas set free expands in every 
direction with explosive force. 

The two general classes of explosives used in mining 
are known as “low explosives” of the deflagrating type, 
such as black powder; and “high explosives,” of the 
detonating type, such as dynamite, nitroglycerine, ete. 
In the first class mentioned, the full force of the explo- 
sion is not developed instantly, the action being com- 
municated from particle to particle by burning. On the 
other hand, in detonating explosives, the action is com- 
municated instantaneously throughout the mass by a 
wave of compression that resembles a shock. 

In the explosion of black powder, it is estimated that 
a single volume of gunpowder produces 280 volumes of 
gas, which, being crowded into two-thirds of the space 
occupied by the original powder, represents 280 < 
2 == 420 volumes of gas, measured at normal tem- 
perature and pressure. But, since the temperature of 
the explosion is about 6,100 deg. F., the initial force 
of the explosion is that corresponding to 420(460 4- 
6,100) ~ (460 + 32) = 5,600 expansions, which rep- 
resents a pressure at sea level of (14.7 « 5,600) —- 
2,000 — say 40 tons per sq.in. 

In practice, this theoretical pressure is only approx- 
imated, owing to the loss of heat by conduction and 
the action not being wholly instantaneous. It is esti- 
mated that nitroglycerine is capable of 16,000 expan- 
sions, which would Sana iis to an initial pressure, 
at sea level, of (14. a < 16,000) — 2,000 — say 120 tons 
per sq.in. 

The theoretical velocity developed by a pressure of 40 
tons per sq.in., assuming the density of the air is 
0.0766 lb. per cu.ft., is 


1 64.32 X 40 X 2,000 144 
5,280 0.0766 


In the case of nitroglycerine, the theoretical velocity 
due to an initial pressure of 120 tons per sq.in. is 
324 mi. per sec. While these velocities are almost 
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= 183 mi. per sec. 


Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 







inconceivable, it must be remembered that they are only 
initial velocities and, in practice, are found to be unat- 
tainable. They are, however, suggestive of the terribly 
destructive forces set free in the explosion of these 
substances. 


Effect of Working an Underlying Seam 


We have a proposition confronting us with which we 
must deal in the near future and which leads us to 
seek the advice of Coal Age and its practical readers. 
It relates to the mining of the coal in a 42-in. seam 
lying 250 ft. below another seam that we expect to work 
later. The question is what would be the result of tak- 
ing out the coal more or less completely in the lower 
seam, using either the longwall method of working or 
the room-and-pillar system, robbing the pillars as the 
rooms are finished. We are anxious to learn if: this 
would damage or injure the later working of the coal 
in the upper seam. We believe this question will prove 
of interest to others who are facing similar propositions. 

Betsy Layne, Ky. SUPERINTENDENT. 





Extracting the coal from a 34-in. seam lying 250 ft. 
below another coal bed will not ordinarily affect the suc- 
cessful working of the upper seam, providing the 
intervening strata is a fairly solid formation and does 
not contain too much water. 

From the meager information given in this inquiry 
it is not possible to state definitely what effect the work- 
ing of the lower seam will have on the upper coal, or 
to what extent it will damage the later working of that 
seam. Everything will depend on the character of the 
intervening strata. If the formation is a succession of 
shale, sandstone and limerock, such as is common to 
the coal measures, and the work in the lower seam is 
properly conducted there need be no undue disturbance 
that would interfere with the safe working of the upper 
seam, unless a large amount of water is contained in 
the strata. 

We would advise the use of the longwall method of 
working this 33-ft. seam, chiefly because it is low coal 
lying at a considerable depth below the surface. More- 
over, the employment of the longwall method of mining, 
where proper care is taken in the building of the pack- 
walls will afford a more uniform settlement of the over- 
lying strata and entail less risk and damage to the coal 
lying above. The longwall method also affords a more 
complete extraction of the coal, better ventilation of 
the working face and requires less timber than when 
the room-and-pillar system of mining is employed. 

It is of prime importance, in order to insure the suc- 
cessful working of the upper seam at a later time, to 
provide for an ample shaft pillar in the lower seam. 
The side or diameter of this shaft pillar should not be 
less than 250 ft. for a depth of 500 ft. below the surface. 
It will be interesting to learn the experience of readers. 
in regard to the working of these seams, 


Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 





Mine Foremen’s Examination Held at 


Carbondale, Pa., May 4, 5, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What is the minimum quantity of air per 
minute, for each person, in order to comply with the 
mine law? 

Ans.—The Anthracite Mine Law requires a minimum 
air volume of 200 cu.ft. per min. for each person 
employed in the mine and “as much more as the circum- 
stances may require.” (Art. 10, Sec. 3.) 

Ques.—How are the ventilating currents to be dis- 
tributed so as to comply with the mine law? 

Ans.—The air currents must be conducted to the 
face of every working place throughout the entire 
Mine in sufficient quantity to dilute, render harmless 
and sweep away the smoke and gases, so that all work- 
ing places and traveling roads shall be safe and fit 
for work and the passage of men going to and from 
their work. (Art. 10, Sec. 4.) 

Ques.—How are the abandoned parts of a mine in 
operation to be kept so as to conform with the mine 
law? 

Ans.—The law requires that all worked-out or 
abandoned parts of a mine in operation, so far as pos- 


sible, shall be kept free from dangerous bodies of gas 


or water. Where this is not practicable the mine 
inspector must be immediately notified to that effect. 
(Art. 10, Sec. 5.) 


Ques—-(a) What are the conditions in a mine that 
call for a division of districts? (b) How shall each 
district conform with the mine law in matters pertain- 
ing to ventilation? 

Ans.—(a) When more than seventy-five persons are 
employed in a mine, it must be divided into two or more 
separate districts, in respect to ventilation. 

(b) Each district of the mine must be ventilated by 
a separate air split and the circulation must be so 
arranged that not more than seventy-five persons shall 
be employed, at the same time, on the same current or 
split of air. (Art. 10, Sec. 6.) 


Ques.—What governs the size or area of airways 
through which air currents are passing and where 
persons are employed? 

Ans.—All air passageways shall be of such an area 
as to permit of the flow of not less than 200 cu.ft. 
of air per minute for each person employed on that 
current, and the velocity of the air where the mine 
is generating explosive gas shall not exceed 450 lineal 
feet per minute in any opening where gauze safety 
lamps are used, except in the main inlet or outlet 
airways. (Art. 10, Sec. 7.) This means that where 
a mine is generating explosive gas and gauze safety 
lamps are in use, there must be provided in each 
passageway or opening, four feet of sectional area for 
every nine persons or fraction thereof employed on 
that current or split. 


Ques.—There are two dams in a mine, each 6 ft. 
high and 12 ft. wide, filled with water. If the water 
is backed 1,000 ft. in one and 400 ft. in the other, what 
is the total pressure in pounds, against each dam? 

Ans.—The size of each of these dams being the same, 
the area of pressure of the water is the same in each 
case; namely, 6 « 12 — 72 sq.ft. Assuming the seam is 
level, the pressure head in each case is one-half the 
height of the dam, or 3 ft., which makes the total pres- 
sure on each dam, 3 <& 72 X 62.5 = 13,500 lb. 

Ques.—What is meant by the term pressure, as used 
in ventilation? 

Ans.—This term relates to the pressure producing 
circulation in the mine. While the ventilating pressure 
is created by the action of a fan or other means of 
producing circulation, the amount of pressure produced 
is determined by the frictional resistance of the mine 
or airway. Except for this resistance, there would 
be no pressure. 


Ques.—How would you find the total ventilating 
pressure in an airway in a mine? 

Ans.—Multiply the reading of the water gage, 
expressed in inches, by 5.2, which gives the unit pres- 
sure (lb. per sq.ft.). This unit pressure multiplied 
by the sectional area of the fan drift, in square feet, 
will give the total ventilating pressure, in pounds. 

Knowing the amount of rubbing surface in a mine 
or airway and the velocity of the air current, the total 
ventilating pressure may be calculated by multiplying 
the unit resistance, or coefficient of friction, by the 
rubbing surface, in square feet, and that product by 
the square of the velocity in feet per minute. The 
final product is the total pressure producing the circu- 
lation, in pounds. 


Ques.—If ten horsepower is required to produce an 
air current of 20,000 cu.ft. per min., what power will 
be necessary to produce a current of 40,000 cu.ft. per 
min.? 

Ans.—To double the quantity of air in circulation,. 
in the same mine or airway, will require eight times 
the power, which is in this case, 8 * 10 — 80 hp. 
The power producing the circulation in a given mine 
or airway varies as the cube of the quantity of air 
circulated. 


Ques.—State the conditions under which you would 
remove the workmen from the mine so as to conform 
with the mine law. 

Ans.—The law provides (Art. 12, Rule 8) that if 
noxious gases are found to prevail in a mine or por- 
tion of the mine, or any cause of danger exists, every 
precaution must be taken to insure the safety of the 
workers. The law further requires that all persons be 
withdrawn from the mine or any portion of the mine 
that is found to be dangerous, except those persons 
employed to remove the danger. The men must not be 
allowed to re-enter until the mine or section has been 
examined and pronounced safe for work. 
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Shifts Blame to Trade Commission for 
Failure to Bring Lawsuits 


EPLYING to the charge of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the National Coal Association failed 

to carry out its agreement to bring a number of test 
suits against the commission to test its legal authority 
(Coal Age, Aug. 26, page 463), it is stated by the gen- 
eral counsel for the association that pursuant to the ar- 
rangement with the counsel for the commission the at- 
torneys of the National Coal Association drafted several 
complete bills of complaint on behalf of different oper- 
ators presenting different situations, but counsel for 
the commission flatly refused to serve any of these com- 
panies other than the Maynard Coal Co. with the default 
notice which was considered a necessary condition prec- 
edent to the filing of the suits. Counsel for the com- 
mission stated that he would not serve any such default 
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notices until the Maynard case was finally disposed of, 
in spite of the agreement with the representatives of 
the commission that the Maynard case and the decision 
therein was to be treated as a test case. 

Attorneys for the association have repeatedly asked 
counsel for the commission as to whether the commis- 
sion desired to appeal from Justice Bailey’s decision and 
have offered to co-operate to expedite the hearing of any 
such appeal. Counsel for the commission have finally 
advised attorneys of the association that they had not 
intended to appeal from the injunction granted by Judge 
Bailey and have intimated that there is no haste as to 
taking further steps in the case, the responsibility for 
not having cases other than the Maynard case now pend- 
ing and the responsibility for the failure to appeal from 
Justice Bailey’s decision so that an early and final de- 
cision might be rendered by the upper courts resting 
solely with counsel for the commission. 


Coal and Coke Shipments for First Four Months, 1919 and 1920 








Received from 








—— Originating on Line —~ Connections ———— 
Classes and Railroads 1919 1920 19 1920 
For Revenue Only Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons 
Anthracite 
Baltimore & Ohio re nase we inisete +c ders wos wt pisva hs disables lao Ohelgiag ails. ciel nae 464,474 663,435 464,474 663,435 
Buffalo, Rochester @Pittsburghis.... 2. 6. eceus cies vis ove Uilw dlaale se lag at Uile s del 0) Gennes 50,241 60,682 50,241 60,682 
Buffalo & Susquehanna cefgock ccc ceice esc eve kta sec e peer ete. otis ef «sen ni 592 3,293 592 3,293 
Chesapeake: Ohio hae pete seh ek veoh Mas foes clare Vhot duet 1,10 6,108 8,304 5,868 9,412 11,976 
POPIGY cS cien Gio ote ar oe ei ks bac os pa RR RES Re hh 4) oe 2,221,809 2,261,315 695,703 899,270 2,917,512 3,160,585 
Huntingdon & Broad‘Top Mountain.........../.......0c-scsssccee atl. ts -ihie oes 97 101 : 97 101 
Pittsburgh GiGake Briel’ jy) He4 seats oe cle atecstesess-santole ou biclsis s essrs blplee aloe te 210 at «/ - ———— 48 335 48 333 
Pittsburg, Shawmuti& Northern. 52 coo os a once ce hela See ee alnele el. eels <0) ti coco 3,592 7,639 3,592 7,639 
Vitcinian ste), asic meee AP ees Re eh Ree tek eee. oe 475 1,183 48 150 723 1,333 
Western Maryland fio. acters Gacsire is aycsikok the vw aero ed vslapilelalcsWwieyOa) 0G sé: s «0 Gtr 95,704 108,123 95,704 108,123 
AM OL Besly SE 6 atatinge 5 ae SPESICVCIS ORR AR POE CLE SEER ene? bee eae a 2,223,392 2,268,606 1,319,003 1,748,894 3,542,395 4,017,500 
Bituminous or 
Baltimore ce Oblossere ate ear ar thie, ign eta P cn ouiee wiltt be lane poe 8,358,793 11,628,509 2,456,149 4,167,119 10,814,942 15,795,628 
Buffalo, Rochester & pateburel mee ce SOC Le ene Stl a eer 1,951,259 2,701,966 124,041 62,452 2,075,300 2,764,418 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. . 5S 5 PRO NR hls Aen te fish Ni est 389,663 609,637 OU Serene Son ar mas 390,577 609,637 
@hesapenke & Olion set. aii. cea. dase ste, Pee ee 5,909,729 8,178,195 712,302 811,834 6,622,031 8,990,029 
1 Ope Rees el 6 earl Se oes Cee Dice ROR eta Ss RP Re Re 5,767 142,283 2,294,798 3,464,381 2,390,565 3,606,664 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.............. Ares Sat PaaS Ye = 216,428 289,990 4,080 17,714 220,508 307,704 
New York Central epee aia eV LU ECLA a hes SPOT NEN CME ME RR, ieee f 1,869,412 FER ICANEE (ONE ot Ser amen, Beers o 1,869,412 2,831,209 
Norfolk & Western. Si An Me gD Soe Ti Po! 5,766,425 6,321,565 779,950 974,923 6,546,375 7,296,488 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. . Pe eee Tn POT hae re bee 1,596,878 1,693,306 1,924,626 2,093,029 3,521,504 3,786,335 
Pittapure isha wiles wee eee: | eee eras Teeth Mens eee eres Se 569,885 BSS5A2 9 mei cee. Ce ae ed ON pee ey 569,885 883,429 
Pittsburghs= Shawmut: @rNorthern, 2eb:. de22 eee: at he lacie ae ee 135,847 257,815 85,487 121,685 221,334 379,500 
VIPgUDIATIAR pe pote aie Ae taste eats aie Nin Gest Te a ee rals. ae Se oe, 1,102,534 1,943,844 154,411 207,163 1,256,945 2,151,007 
Western (Maryland s4csnac sane nce eee et bette ec 872,913 1,626,750 2,035,993 2,561,829 _ 2,908,906 4,188,579 
Totals 42 hiss ate asic Pieaee aon et yess odittesc hrcgas as JE 28,835,533 39,108,498 10,572,751 14,482,129 39,408,284 53,590,627 
———— ene | ———— SSS femmes aE | SSS 
For Company Fuel 
Anthracite 
Baltimore’& ‘Ohios tic wat tedaes angie Ba tars eee cha Pinoie shales dade cna ba kre 1,447 1,445 1,447 1,445 
Buffalo; Rochester, & Pittsburgh sna i4 2.8 Bs ais Bok belau! cagehe Fil aleysees wo acts 01k ee 15509. ~ Shoe eee 1,509 
Erie. ayeane ¢ eee eee eee, ie een Lr a eT eee 50,309 TA BITTY (et ee: 4,134 50,309 78,011 
Totals. scec.ces elec ee as eee tetas cic cae oe hae EE ac. Be 50,309 74,877 1,447 6,088 51,756 80,965 
Sa ——— ——S 
Bituminous 
Baltimore’& .Oiot seseu ALO ode kl ee ee: 1,855,478 1,458,554 108,445 91,461 1,963,923 1,550,015 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittebarge 3° <5 OAC eae EE Ss le me 5,139 270,004 773 244 215,912 270,248 
Buffalo & Susquehannaree, Seeder phe e hele Ae 22,795 UNA) Geadgcon it mien ance pe 22,795 40,125 
Chesapeake do Ohi0 fear ate tase ei tetete ta. srt heim a 5 Gig cen ssae enna ates 581,863 VASTAGE BS. 4.) Gee cartel ela Eee SON 581,863 785,645 
|e eat Ie ae ti eS eae eee ie AS aa 396,779 482,327 663,634 789,354 1,060,413 1 ,280, 68! 
Huntingdon & Broad Topriiountam sites. 59.7.6 ued eh ee ic bee 12,187 5,079 3,268 2,233 8. 
New York Central (Butialorandi@ast) xs saceac cso. suc» ences « ear. 580,190 CLUE W AR. Ol Gig ct ee re ROE bee 580,190 550,117 
Norfolk & W esternrae eta: tare Maen isch oe ais ie o.t.n bic po, ve spe nee 873,968 837,637 146,226 204,404 1,020,194 1,042,041 
Pittsburgh & Lake, Hriewwemtat aeeinee co va. lo o 90,549 100,433 102,573 111,789 193,122 212,222 
Pittsburg’ @ Shawmutee. Gaeece  etetees «hiss es ets c coke ee ewan 12,407 (Piety 0) Ses Aes.” a ee - 12,407 15,550 
Pittsburg, ShawmuticwNOresera wee eke ssi ook eb cc cata on 12,342 PAI”. ye Si lee, aan ip ae Oe 12,342 21,259 
Virginian? ...2.2. see ai eer ee AAR. toe tice Goes 96,296 155,467 1,486 4,107 97,782 159,574 
Western (Maryland ips snei uae breton tehae coher ciel sivvesleaewt oe. eee. 99,832 207,934 98,613 19,697 198,445 227,631 
Totals yn aa ee COE ricilepeciy scien cobble nad RIS Ds 4,849,825 4,930,131 1,121,796 1,233,324 5,971,621 6,163,455 
SSS ) aera See (Seen ce | pare os sees —————_— 
Coke for Revenue and Fuel 
Baltimore & Ohio..... te BOS hig ach) SOG. THO Seren gee Oe Rea 416,308 555,252 176,686 292,703 592,994 847,955 
Buffalo,Rochester'dc Pittavorelameeites oc ssl. ces fc. dd bres 89,326 69,838 103,421 135,897 192,747 205,735 
Buffalo: & Susquohanuns. cramer tire. oriel <cj8 = ciclele onside uve ter 108,318 124,701 75 39 108,393 124,740 
Ngee S&ONIOG Ns aaktetsittart Fei coe ashe cco Slete ee 181,781 187,189 21,388 46,919 203,169 234,108 
FOR IG acer stato MEM IMRT lztoveic sore As vain ie occ rs 43,075 72,633 98,486 173,688 141,561 246,321 
Huntiadon W LOA | OPMVMOUMUAL Me iss tle sieerernb st cos cide. oh. 27,747 23,305 3,045 17,798 30,792 41,103 
Norfolle & Westerns. he a ctebereeile atid t)> . dic sis foley decckueen 483,539 380,365 49,325 72,717 532,864 453,082 
Pittsburghidn bake Hie mrmer peeinal. asa Seds ces dota ba. . 167, 084 131,171 15733, rae 1,501,632 1,900,135 1,632,803 
VIPRINIAN 6 eis woo sass 918 hohe te alee) sale toa oNe Bila \ 57420 1a ySe.9 Barone oi e!e: viel eve ialoena: veda hasten eee ae OO DMN ctr < ainke. oe 90 ye. Ree 
Western Maryland. iis a1 eit Meee tR « osc i's enarnlaiors diaiis cute dee. 15,694 17,962 152, 382 75,663 168,076 93,625 
Totals. ice iiss NE Te MET « Cidieds sis statp bye oes osna-c see chee 1,532,872 1,562,416 2,337,949 2,317,056 3,870,821 3,879,472 


NOTE—No report was received from the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Soo eee 
—_—»sX — SE _—__———————————— 
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Wagon Mines vs. Tipple Operations 


Attracted by Inflated Prices, Large Operators Hold That They Are Transitory 
and Irresponsible, Intensifying Car Shortage and Upsetting Wage Rates — 
Small Owners Now Plan Organizations to Pool Coal -and Fight for Rights 


BY WILLIAM 


UCH attention has been directed of late to the 
operations of so-called country bank or wagon 


coal mines. Operators of established tipple 


‘mines have been waging a bitter fight against their 
smaller brethren. Railroads and the large coal concerns 
assert that much of the present car shortage and the 
attendant high prices of coal may be traced to the 
wagon mine operators and especially those who have 








Another View of Same Mine 


Mine cars may be unloaded at storage bin or 
run around to truck dump in the background. 


entered the industry in large numbers during the last 
few months. As a result several orders have been pro- 
mulgated tending to restrict the activities of the “team 
tracker,” whose “practice of loading coal into open-top 
cars,” the Interstate Commerce Commission order states, 
“results in undue delay and wasteful use of equipment, 
and aggravates the existing shortage of such equipment 
and the congestion of traffic.” 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania 
recently ordered that the Pennsylvania R.R. should not 
furnish open-top cars to wagon mines except where 
mines load on private tracks and over tipple or other 
arrangement permitting coal to be dumped into cars. 
Cars so furnished must be counted against such opera- 
tions under the same uniform mine-rate and car-distri- 





‘Editorial staff, Coal Age. 


A. WHITE* 


bution rules applying to established tipple mines. 
Following this the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued a like order, but specified that open-top equip- 
ment shall not be furnished wagon mines until other 
mines and those with private track and equipped for 
dumping coal have been fully supplied with cars. The 
order is effective immediately and remains in force 
until April 1, 1921. With the existing car shortage this 


A Typical Wagon Mine 


A 250-ton bin stores output on days when no 
cars are available. Truck dump (background) 
provides facility for dumping direct into trucks 
or wagons. 





practically means that nothing but box cars will be 
available for the wagon miner. 

In order to get a first-hand view of the situation I 
made a trip to various sections of the central Pennsyl- 
vania district and was able to secure considerable data 
covering both sides of the argument. 

In the mining region east of Pittsburgh it is asserted 
that there are upward of 2,000 of these small operations. 
On one division alone 337 out of 512 mine operations 
served by the Pennsylvania R.R. are of the wagon mine 
type. It has been stated that there are some 7,500 
mining operations in the country, more than 3,000 of 
which are of the “team tracker” variety. Hundreds 
of these small operators have opened up in the last few 
months, availing themselves of the high coal prices. 

Railroads contend that the scattered locations and 
ever-increasing number of these greatly hampered and 
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WAGON 
Typical conditions at entrance of mine are here seen. 


slowed up their service, both in the distribution of 
empties and the switching out of loads from public 
tracks, which with the slow loading of cars contributed 
unnecessarily to the existing car shortage. Better 
movement of cars is now predicted, as established oper- 
ators assert that they are in position to load promptly 
all the cars railroads can furnish. 

Large coal concerns deplore the tactics of these 
“mushroom” operations, contending that, as their name 
implies, they are only temporary affairs, attracted by 
the high coal market. They acquired parcels of land by 
lease and the payment of a small royalty. Putting in a 
railroad siding was too expensive a proposition, so they 
hauled to the cars in wagons. Wage scales meant noth- 
ing to them; they were willing to pay any price for 
labor; and labor, as usual, went to the highest bidder. 
They did not operate under mine-rating and car-distri- 
bution rules, and therefore obtained more than their 
fair quota of cars. By reason of their slow methods 
cars were frequently delayed in loading. 

An operator in one section visited stated that the 
average per-ton pay of wagon miners in his locality was 
80c. over the wage scale. He could not and would not 
meet this, consequently his best men left for “snow- 
bird” operations. Not only was the cream of his labor 
diverted elsewhere but this also caused considerable dis- 
content among his remaining men. All of the above 
conditions tended to reduce the output of the established 
mines and to further complicate the already complex 
wage question. 

Being of a purely temporary nature, the top of the 
spot market held the only attraction for them. They 
were “getting it while the getting was good” and usually 
auctioned their coal to the highest bidder. Contracts 
were not considered. Legitimate operators usually con- 
tract from 50. to 80 per cent of their normal output at 
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MINE DRIFT-MOUTH ENTRY 
This operation is located within city limits and is surrounded by residences. 


figures which this year were about $5 per ton under the 
present high market. The large number of. cars 
required to serve wagon mines necessarily reduced the 
number of those available for loading of contract coal 
and at the same time added to the tonnage of high- 
priced fuel being thrown on the market. Operation of 
wagon mines therefore tended to increase the ultimate 
cost of coal to the public. Since the issuance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission order limiting the ac- 
tivities of the wagon mine, however, the average price 
for coal shipped has dropped in the section visited from 
$12 to $8, f.o.b. mines. 


UNUSUAL PROFITS ATTRACT OUTSIDERS 


Attracted by the amazing profits being made, not only 
the old miner fell victim to the lure of a team-track 
operation. Hundreds outside of the industry forsook 
their usual work for this more lucrative occupation. 
Inefficient mining methods naturally followed, the one 
idea being to scratch the coal out in the largest possible 
volume and in the quickest manner. As a result an ever 
increasing tonnage of an inferior grade was being 
shipped at top market figures. The real operator, with 
his investment running into many thousands of dollars, 
was forced to load his superior coal to cover legitimate 
contract obligations at prices far below the current 
market. Obviously such a condition was unfair, both 
to the public and to the responsible operator. 

About all the investment necessary for a “snow-bird” 
operation, after securing the lease, was a few hundred 
dollars for supplies, rail, live-stock, and a couple of cars, 
etc. Teaming to the cars was usually contracted for 
on a per-ton basis. Operating expenses were amply met 
and in many cases anticipated by coal sales. Such was 
the demand for coal that cash payment was exacted 
when a car was loaded. It was not at all uncommon for 
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brokers in their frantic quest for free coal to “advance” 
the temporary producer sufficient cash to enable him to 
start his operation, this in consideration for the sale 
of the first few cars mined. 

Profits in the magic wagon mine industry were enor- 
mous. In one section visited maximum cost of coal on 
cars was $4 per ton while the market had reached $14 
and higher. This same and in some instances even 
a greater differential existed throughout the entire 
country. Overnight new fortunes were being made and 
by people who for the most part were poor less than a 
year ago. 

The hills in the mining sections are pockmarked with 
these small openings, sometimes within a stone’s throw 
of one another. As may be imagined, there were wild 
rushes for coal lands and considerable activity reigned 
in the acquisition, sale and exchange of such property, 
the valuation doubling and trebling with each turnover. 
_ I recall the case of one opening which could not be sold 
last April for $700. Less than two months ago, however, 
a price of $5,000 was asked for a half interest in the 
lease and equipment of this property. 

A practical cessation of loading has followed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling. In some 
instances box cars are being loaded but these are very 
scarce and most of the workings are running no coal 
at all. A few are supplying local house and steam 


demands but at prices far from their former levels. 
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Railroads are receiving numerous applications for in- 
stallation of sidings, but one official declared it would 
be a matter of months before the applications could 
be filled. 

Wagon mine operators throughout the country are 
organizing to fight the recent orders, claiming the 
enforcement will involve them in considerable loss and 
will constitute a virtual confiscation of their property 
without due process of law or just compensation, con- 
trary to the Federal Constitution. 

It appears that a majority of the members of these 
new organizations are of the permanent type, have 
owned or leased their coal lands for a number of years, 
investing in some cases as high as $25,000. They 
resent their classification with the “mushroom” type of 
wagen mine and are determined to obtain their rights 
to continued operation on the same basis as the smaller 
tipple mines. 

Owing to their location it .is impossible for wagon 
mines to be served with individual railroad sidings, 
therefore the purchase of sites for common loading 
tracks, and the erection of chutes and storage bins, 
where several members may pool their coal, is con- 
templated. These mines can operate on about the same 
basis as the smaller tipple mines and make contracts on a 
legitimate market. Under these circumstances they are 
unquestionably entitled to the same privilege of con- 
tinued operation. 





Indiana’s Coal Regulatory Law 
Declared Valid 


Judge Baker Rujes That State Can Lay Its Hand on 
Mining Industry—Coal Company’s Petition 
Dismissed Without Prejudice 

FTER an all-day hearing in Indianapolis, before 

three federal judges, in the case of the American 
Coal Mining Co. of Bicknell against the Indiana Coal 
Commission, asking an injunction against the operation 
of the new Indiana Coal Commission Law, the court 
upheld the power of the State of Indiana to regulate 
the coal industry within its boundaries. Judges Francis 
E. Baker, Ferdinand A. Geiger and E. A. Evans heard 
the petition. The commission was recently established 
by the special legislature to regulate coal prices within 
the state. The coal company’s petition was dismissed 
without prejudice that the record might show only that 
the state may regulate such an industry under its police 
powers. Charles Martindale, chief counsel for the coal 
company, said his client has not decided on an appeal. 

The opinion denying the injunction was given by 
Judge Baker, the other judges concurring. Sitting as 
District Judge, he upheld the motion of the defense to 
dismiss the petition which was before the District 
Court alone. The decision sets a precedent regarding 
the police power of the state. Not since 1696 in Eng- 
land has there been regulation of the coal industry by 
the state except in war time. 

After reviewing several of the minor points pre- 
sented Judge Baker said: “There is involved, however, 
in this application for a preliminary injunction the one 
fundational question of the right of the state to touch 
at all the coal mining business. If no such right exists 
in the state, then the temporary injunction should be 
issued at once, and it would go as a matter of course 


that a final injunction should thereupon issue, because 
there would be no auestion of fact to controvert and a 
final decree in favor of the plaintiff would at once be 
entered, if there is a total lack of power in the state 
to create this commission, through which to undertake 
the control of mining. 

“The legislature is an absolutely free agent except 
insofar as its principals, the people, have expressed a 
limitation in the state constitution. For the purpose 
of this federal inquiry it may be taken that the state 
legislature had the full power of the people of the State 
of Indiana and the people of Indiana stood as absolute 
sovereigns over the person and properties within the 
limits of the state—-that means the power of the 
people to determine upon measures for public welfare, 
which may be expressed by the legislature, without any 
limitation that is not imposed upon the state by the 
Federal Constitution. The state under its police power 
can lay its hand upon the coal-mining industry.” 

In his opinion Judge Baker indicated that the admin- 
istration of the act may be such that emergencies can 
arise under which the court might have the right to 
interfere, but that such emergencies were at this time 
purely conjectural and hypothetical and until a time 
when such an order might be issued by the commission 
were not a basis for action. 


New York’s Public Utility Coal Stocks 
Show Gains 


HE public utility corporations of Greater New York 

had 348,860 tons of bituminous coal on hand on 
Aug. 31, according to recent report of the Public Service 
Commission. This is a gain of 34,000 tons over the 
amount on hand the previous week. In previous years 
the corporations have had on hand at least 400,000 tons 
by Sept. 1, and twice that amount a month later. 
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Good Business Without Panics Predicted 


By U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


TRONG belief in a gradual and natural readjustment 

of business conditions without financial disorder or 
any sudden economic calamity is expressed by the Com- 
mittee on Statistics and Standards of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in its semi-annual 
bulletin on crop and general business conditions, : 

Tight money, unrest of labor, the loosened bonds in 
some phases of social life, the Russo-Polish war, and 
the high cost of necessities are enumerated as disturb- 
ing business factors, but in the opinion of the com- 
mittee there is no need to become panicky over any of 
these matters. The committee finds a widespread feel- 
ing that business probably will continue good for the 
remainder of the year. 


West Virginia Sales Agent Arraigned with 
Operators as Profiteer 


N ADDITION to the coal concerns in southern West 
Virginia against whom warrants have been issued 
by the U. S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
West Virginia, the Lake & Export Coal Corporation, 
with general offices at Huntington, has been served with 
a warrant issued by U. S. Commissioner J. P. Douglas 


upon complaint of Special Agent M. D. Campbell of. 


the Department of Justice, the warrant charging profi- 
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teering in the sale of coal. The president of the com- 
pany is E. J. Payne. T. A. Dietz is the vice-president 
and S. J. Hyman is the secretary and treasurer, at least 
as named in the warrant. All the other southern West 
Virginia companies against whom warrants have been 
issued are operating companies, the Lake & Export 
company being the only coal sales concern to be served 
with papers. 





) West Virginia Will Disarm Mingo Men 


N INFANTRY battalion of the United States army 
with regulation riot equipment, including machine 
guns and one-pound cannon, five motor trucks, one 
ambulance and several motorcycles, arrived at William- 
son on Aug. 29 to patrol the strike zone from Kermit 
east to Delorme, a distance of about 50 miles. Col. 
Samuel Burkhardt, of Fort Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
is in command. There are between 400 and 500 men. 
Judge James Damron expects soon to try the twenty- 
six men indicted for murder in connection with the 
killing of seven private detectives. Fearing the effect 
of the presence of many armed men, he dismissed forty- 
two deputy sheriffs on Sept. 6, replacing them by twenty 
professional and business men of Williamson. Seventy 
citizens who had been permitted to carry firearms were 
also disarmed. All men entering the court were searched 
to see if they carried weapons. By these means it is 
hoped that it will be possible to avoid a declaration of 
martial law. 





Estimated Production of Coal in the Principal Countries of [the 
World During the Years 1913 to 1919, Inclusive 


ECAUSE of the confusion introduced by the war 
into the official statistics of many countries, esti- 
mates of world production of coal for years since 1913 
must be regarded as tentative and subject to revision. 
The following table, prepared by F. G. Tryon, of the 


U. S. Geological Survey, summarizes information 
received by the Geological Survey up to Aug. 15, 1920. 
Lignite and brown coal are included. The metric ton 
(2,206 lb.) will be most easily remembered by Amer- 
ican readers as practically equivalent to the gross ton. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
(In Metric Tons of 2,206 Pounds) 


1913 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Waxted'Statess..: me tonee ak 517,057,000 465,860,000 482,275,000 535,325,000 590,939,000 615,260,000 493,745,000 (a) 
Great Britains sr. pier cate men 292,041,000 269,926,000 257,268,000 260,488,000 252,486,000 231,402,000 232,574,000 (a) 
Germany 22). Bip ilteeveceeie ne 278,986,000 245,482,000 235,082,000 (a) 252,847,000 (a) 262,311,000(a) 261,108,000 (a) 210,300,000 (ab) 
Austrin-Hufgarys.. ita ee eae 53,698,000 47,939,000 46,600,000 (a) 49,702,000 (a) 47,064,000 (a) 40,090,000 (a) (a) (b) (c) 
Brance., ocr te einai 40,844,000 27,528,000 19,533,000 21,310,000 28,915,000 26,259,000 22,477,000 
Russia (European)... ............ 33,814,000 33,198,000 34,999,000 (a) 34,630,000 (a) (c) (c) (a) (b) (ce) 
Belgium. 0. 50a niger tebe cree 22,842,000 16,714,000 14,177,000 16,863,000 14,920,000 13,822,000 18,546,000 
Japan (d)'.... ong heehee ee 21,416,000 22,339,000 20,591,000 33,010,000 26,514,000 28,203,000 30, 832, 000 (a) 
India cfg soso 5) tops ee ase et ae 16,468,000 16,728,000 17,378,000 17,531, 000 18,505,000 21,055,000 22,10 9) 000 
China. 7. S55 stu te ate pa ubetas 13,779,000 9,272,000 (a) 18,000,000 (a) 21,700,000 (a) (c) (c) (c) 
Canadani 522 FRE See 13,619,000 12,372,000 12,036,000 13,139,000 12,743,000 13,588,000 12,325,000 
Australia,(b)c. keane ee ee 12,617,000 12/644, 000 11,598,000 9,969,000 10,361,000 11,125,000 10,697,000 (a) 
Union of South Africa ............ 8,079,000 7,831,000 7,676,000 9,288,000 9,933,000 9,457,000 9,979,000 (a) 
Spain.. see CE cence 4,292,000 4,424,000 4,687,000 5,589,000 6,005,000 7,239,000 (c) 
Asiatic Russias).auk eee ee 2,160,900 2,102,000 2,247,000 (a) (c) (c) (c) (c) 
New Zealand! cnce. dims headin 1,918,000 2,312,000 2,244,000 2,293,000 2,102,000 2,067,000 (c) 
Holland 25 iacc0 pe eta aaa 1,873,000 1,929,000 2,262,000 2,656,000 3,050,000 4,883,000 5,357,000" 
Chile ?.1).3.471 5573 tet aie een 1,283,000 1,087,000 1,172,000 1,418,000 1,539,999 (c) c) 
MOZI100 x21 ace See re orc 891,000(f) (c) (c ) (©) (c ) 460,000 (a) (c) 
Turkey iii: 3 scree oe ene 842,000 661,000 496,000 243,000 368,000 355,000 561,000 (b) 
Ktaly 56 i5%.s'octslempacnep ame canta: 710,000 781,000 953,000 - 1,301,000 1,682,000 2,500,000 (a) (c) 
Indo-China, Asccapeeemi ahe ene 509,000 620,000 644,000 685,000 654,000 636,000 (c) 
Dutch Bast Indies eee eee 411,000 568,000 619,000 749,000 832,000 (c) ; (c) 
Sweden... besagqas bee eae 364,000 367,000 412,000 416,000 443,000 404,000 (c) 
Bulgaria 73-0 gener rere 358,000 421,000 534,000 640,000 761,000 673,000 570,000 (a) 
Serbia: A024 1a ae eee 311,000 (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) 104,000 (a) 
Peru.,...,. « tss0b- se oe a ee 274,000 284,000 291,000 319,000 354,000 346,000 (c) 
Rowmaniaye nfo eee eit ents 241,000 273,000 309,000 (c)- (c) (c) (c) 
Rhodesia...) foie abet ye ay: 216,000 317,000 372,000 446,000 498,000 446,000 (c) 
Other countries (g)..............- 429,000 472,000 560,000 706,000 841,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Totalew: aoe eine Pirate tia'e 1,342,333,000 1,205,291, 000 1,195,785,000 1,296,192,000 1,344,710,000 1,330,610,000 1,163,341,000 

(a) Based on incomplete or unofficial data, subject Victoria, and Western Australia. (f) Production in bergen 62,000 tons (1918); Switzerland, 146,000 tons 
torevision. (b) Production from fields included inside 1912. (9) Includes the Following countries: Greece, (1918); Brazil 15,000 tons (1912); British Borneo 
former boundaries before changed by peace treaties. 170 tons (1913); Federated Malay States, 103,000 89,000 tons (1912); Korea 110, 000 tons (1912); 
(c) Estimates included in total (d) Includes Twiwan tons (1916); Greenland, 1,800 tons (1916) ; Portugal Philippines 3,000 tons (1912); and Colombia 36,006 
(Formosa) and Karafuto (Japanese Sakhalin). (e) 23,000 tons (191 3); Tunis "32, 000 (1917); Venezuela, tons (estimated). 


Includes New South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, 


6,000 tons (1913); Algeria 7, 000 tons (1918); ; Spitz- 
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Performance of a Consulting Economist 
Turned Financial Expert 


As an Authority on Capital and Income Mr. Lauck Produces as 
Extraordinary Results as in Other Expert Réles—Statement of 
Cost and Sales Agents’ Margin Grossly at Variance with Facts 


T WAS doubtless a sore disappointment to W. Jett 
[ies consulting economist for the United Mine 

Workers of America, that he was not permitted to 
place in evidence before the Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion the half dozen or so exhibits in which he proposed 
to show the excess profits exacted by the anthracite 
companies from the public, and to prove them guilty of 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. It is just as 
well for Mr. Lauck’s reputation as a consulting econ- 
omist that he should have suffered this disappointment, 
for had his exhibits been admitted and the operators’ 
representatives been given an opportunity to reply to 
and refute them, he would have been even more thor- 
oughly discredited than he was in his role of expert on 
irregularity of employment, wages and the cost of liv- 
ing, earnings of anthracite miners as compared with 
workers in other industries, the budget system as ap- 
plied to household expenses of wage earners, and occu- 
pational hazards. 

In protesting against the admission of this extrane- 
ous material 8. D. Warriner, spokesman for the opera- 
tors, fully realized that the stand taken by him would 
invite the criticism of a hostile pross and that no rule 
of ethics would deter Mr. Lauck from seeking all the 
notoriety possible by the publication of a large part of 
the excluded material. Again the newspapers were kind 
in giving him a large amount of free advertising. The 
press, however, carefully avoided any mention of Mr. 
Warriner’s statement that the anthracite operators were 
ready and willing to submit to any proper investigation 
of their business. In fact, such investigation had been 
made by committees of both houses of Congress, by the 
Federal Trade Commission, by the U. S. Fuel Admin- 
istration (this being particularly complete and exhaus- 
tive), and by the U. S. Bureau of Labor, and the 
reports of these investigations, some of them—notably 
those of the Bureau of Labor—made from actual ex- 
aminations of the books of the companies by official 
representatives of the Government, were a matter of 
public record and available to any one interested. As 
the material was extraneous to the matter in contro- 
versy Mr. Warriner contended that the commission was 
without jurisdiction “to hear, to determine and to en- 
force,” and he was unequivocally sustained in his posi- 
tion by the commission. Mr. Lauck, however, imme- 
diately rushed into print. 

It is difficult to select from such a mass of misstate- 
ment and mendacity the portions to which it is worth 
while to reply. The one which seemed to gain the 
largest degree of publicity was given out as containing 
“figures showing all the factors entering into the retail 
price of a ton of anthracite coal, and giving the in- 
creases in those factors for 1920 as compared with 


*—This is the third of a series of. articles on the consulting 
economist in wage controversies. The first and second articles 
of the series appeared in Coal Age, Sept. 2 and 9, respectively. 


1914, made public by W. Jett Lauck, consulting econ- 
omist for the United Mine Workers of America, appear- 
ing at the wage arbitration proceedings before the 
Anthracite Coal Commission at Scranton. . . . It 
is claimed that they are the only statistics that have 
ever been compiled on the subject that may be regarded 
as authoritative.’ The only claim of this character 
that has been made was by the publicity department 
of Mr. Lauck’s Bureau of Applied Economics, and the 
only authority for the figures given was W. Jett Lauck. 
The first item in the table which follows the above 
self-laudatory quotation purports to show the cost of 
anthracite at the mine, divided into labor, supplies and 
general expenses. In this table Mr. Lauck states that 
the labor cost of anthracite in 1920 is $2.71 a ton. There 
is absolutely no warrant for any such statement and 
Mr. Lauck knows it. The Federal Trade Commission’s 
report published in June, 1919, showed that in Novem- 
ber and December, 1918, following the advance in wages. 
in November, the labor cost of producing a ton of 
anthracite was $3.31, and there has been no reduction 
in the rates of wages paid the contract miners or the 
day labor in the anthracite region since that date. As 
all of the deductions made in that and other tables con- 
tained are dependent upon this falsehood the “authori- 
tativeness” of the statement may well be questioned. 
Some of the curious, myself among the number, would 
also be glad if Mr. Lauck would give his authority for 
the statement that the average margin of the sales 
agent had increased over 670 per cent from 1914 to 
1920. The question, of course, will not be pressed if 
his delicate sense of honor prevents divulging his au- 
thority as in the confidential character of 252 made in 
a public address by a Government official. In this 
statement, however, with $2.71 erroneously given as 
the labor cost, Mr. Lauck himself shows that while 
the total operating cost had increased 74.1 per cent, 
the operators’ margin had increased only 62.5 per cent. 
If the actual labor cost had been used in the compila- 
tion it is safe to say that the operators’ margin would 
have been shown to be less in 1920 than in was in 1914. 
One of the remarkable features of the statement 
‘made public by W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist for 
the United Mine Workers of America,” is the uni- 
formity of the sales agent’s margin, be he in New York, 
Boston or Washington. It is given as $1.19 in 1914 and 
$3.29 in 1920 in each case, though in the original table 
the sales agents’ margin was 2l1c. in 1914 and $1.62 
in 1920. . 
Another batch of “news” which Mr. Lauck succeeded 
in getting somewhat widely distributed related to the 
earnings of a few of the companies whose annual 
reports are published. Here again this versatile con- 
sulting economist branches out as an expert on finance 
and capitalization. 
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One of the comparisons he is pleased to make is with 
reference to the capitalization of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. and the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., and he says: 


For a complete understanding of the extent of profiteer- 
ing in the anthracite industry one other fact in the finan- 
cial side of the companies should be mentioned. The Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. with $8,000,000 capi- 
tal stock produced nearly three times as much coal each 
year as did the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. with three 
times as much capital stock—$29,173,950 being the capital- 
ization of the latter company. This clearly indicates that 
the Lehigh Company is either grossly overcapitalized or 
that it is holding an immense area of anthracite coal land 
out of use for future exploitation. In either case the actual 
reported rate of. return upon investment is no indication 
of the actual amount which the public is paying for the 
real capital actually being employed. In the first case 
profits are being realized upon a heavily watered capitaliza- 
tion. In the other case the public is being charged for the 
use of property which is being reserved for the making of 
future profits. 


Mr. Lauck in this statement shows himself as either 
grossly ignorant or wilfully mendacious. It is hard 
to believe he is the former. It is common knowledge 
that in the reorganization of the Reading interests the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. was capitalized 
at a purely nominal figure of $8,000,000 and continued 
business with an acknowledged debt to the Reading 
Company of $70,500,000. Besides this it has a bonded 
indebtedness of $930,000. Mr. Lauck surely knew this, 
and he also must have known that the Philadelphia & 
‘Reading Coal & Iron Co. has not earned or paid. the 
full interest on this debt. It certainly did not earn it 


in 1915, when its total net income from operations was — 


$60,572, though Mr. Lauck asserts that it earned 0.8 
of 1 per cent on its capital stock. 

The total capitalization of $8,000,000 stock and $71,- 
430,000 debt is not excessive, for, according to R. V. 
Norris, one of the Engineers Committee of the U. S. 
Fuel Administration, the amount of capital required 
properly to develop and operate an anthracite property 
is from $7.50 to $8 per ton of annual output, and as 


the yearly production of the Philadelphia & Reading 


Coal & Iron Co. is in excess of 11,000,000 tons an 
actual investment of more than $80,000,000 is repre- 
sented. According to Mr. Lauck’s own statement the 
total net income of the company in the last seven years 
has been $14,137,715, an average of a little over $2,000,- 
000 a year, or 2% per cent on $80,000,000. Yet Mr. 
Lauck has the effrontery to state that from the pre- 
war period to the war period “the profit realized in- 
creased nearly 500 per cent’” and that “this finds 
expression in an increase in the profit per ton of 435 
per cent.” A statement more unregardful of the truth 
was never given public utterance, for, as shown above, 
the company has not in the last seven years earned or 
paid the interest on its’ debt, let alone accumulate a 
profit. 

Equally misleading is the consulting economist’s 
statement “that the Lehigh [Coal & Navigation] Com- 
pany is either grossly overcapitalized or that it is hold- 
ing an immense area of anthracite coal land out of use 
for future exploitation.” This company is one hundred 
years old, having been organized as the Lehigh Navi- 
gation & Coal Co. in 1820. Its stock is owned almost 
entirely in Philadelphia and largely by Quaker inter- 
ests. Its properties in the Lehigh district of the an- 
thracite region, while extensive, do not lend themselves 
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to low-cost methods of production, nor are they among 
the really high-cost properties. They may be considered 
as about midway between what are known as high- and 
low-cost operations. The properties, however, have the 
disadvantage of producing relatively low percentages 
of the prepared sizes so that the product does not yield 
as high a realization as the more favorably located 
properties in the Wyoming district, and conservative 
and skillful management has been at all times necessary 
in order to yield a profit on the investment. 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has never been a 
big dividend payer, but what earnings it has made above. 
its established dividend rate in the century of its exist- 
ence have been wisely invested, though one investment, 
the Lehigh Canal, has outlived its usefulness and is now 
rather a liability than an asset. It constructed and is 
the owner of the railroad from Easton to Wilkes-Barre, 
now leased to and operated by the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and it financed and is the chief owner of 
the Lehigh & New England R.R., which it promoted 
to obtain a more satisfactory outlet for its product into 
New England. The capital stock of the company out- 
standing in 1919 was $29,173,950; its funded debt is 
$26,083,000. Its total production in 1919 was 4,250,000 
tons, which, according to the formula announced by 
Mr. Norris, requires an investment of something over 
$30,000,000. The company’s statement of capital in- 
vested in its coal-mining properties for the same year 
was $31,719,042. Its investment in other properties, 
securities, government bonds, etc., is about $45,000,000. 

If there is anything in these figures to justify the 
statement of the consulting economist that the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. is grossly over-capitalized, it 
does not appear on the record. Its issue of capital stock 
is $2,500,000 less than the value of its coal property 
and improvements. The net income of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co. from its coal mining properties was 
$1,271,812, from which a proportion of the Federal 
and general taxes, administrative expenses, and inter- 
est, has to be paid. Its net revenue from other invest- 
ments was $3,768,697, or almost exactly three times 
its net revenue from its coal-mining operations. The 
total net revenue for the year from all sources, less loss 
on the canal operations, amounted to $4,910,236, from 
which administrative expenses, general taxes, interest, 
etc., amounting to $2,035,353, were deducted, leaving a 
net income carried to profit and loss of $2,874,883. The 
proportion of the general expenses that might be allo- 
cated to the mining operations cannot be accurately 
determined, but if only one-fourth were so charged the 
net income carried to profit and loss from the coal- 
mining operations would be about $762,000, or less than > 
3 per cent on the capital stock. The total assets of the 
company are reported at $85,200,000. 

The other statements put forward by. Mr. Lauck in 
this and the other “excluded exhibits”’are equally as mis- 
leading and as little worthy of credence as those to 
which attention has been called in this article. It does 
not appear, however, that anything is to be gained by 
entering specific denial to every detail. It is believed 
that enough has been said to show that the Anthracite 
Commission was justified not only in excluding these 
but in discrediting by its awards the entire testimony 
introduced by Mr. Lauck on behalf of the mine workers, 
for which it is understood they paid him a sum of 
money approximating $40,000. Whatever else they may 
be, the mine workers are not “cheap skates.” 





To Prosecute Anthracite Profiteers 


A T THE Department of Justice Sept. 11 it was stated 
that attempts to profiteer in anthracite coal would be 
prosecuted. The department is watching anthracite prices 
and if attempts be made to unduly raise prices because of 
present conditions prosecutions will be entered. It was also 
stated that the action of the department in prosecuting 
resales of bituminous coal is having effect, tending to lower 
prices. The department has cases pending in which charges 
are made that the resales have been merely to increase 
prices and escape taxes and charges of profiteering. 


Nearly 500 Indicted as Profiteers in Coal 
—More Warrants Expected 


ie ITS new drive against coal profiteers the Department 
of Justice has announced that indictments have been 
brought against nearly five hundred bituminous coal dealers 
throughout the United States. A marked increase in the 
number of indictments is expected during the next thirty 
days, it was stated at the department. 


F. G. Tryon Explains Scope of Survey 
Statistics on Wagon Mines 


EPLYING to an inquiry by Justice J. F. McGee, who 

represents in Washington coal interests of the North- 

west, F. G. Tryon, the geologist in charge of coal and coke 
statistics for the Geological Survey, says: 

“The records of the Geological Survey are not kept in 
such a way as to show the precise number of wagon mines, 
defining that term as a mine without railroad switch. 

_ “There are, however, available accurate statistics con- 

cerning the output of bituminous coal by size of mines. 
In the annual report on coal in 1917, part A, production, 
pages 947-948, it is shown that the total number of mines 
producing less than 10,000 tons a year in 1917 was 5,888, 
or 55.3 per cent of all the mines in the country. The pro- 
duction of this group amounted to 10,449,000 short tons, or 
1.9 per cent of the entire production of bituminous coal. 
This was an average per mine per year of 1,775 tons. 

“The Geological Survey attempts to collect annual reports 
of products from every mine, no matter how small. The 
statistics from the country banks are never complete be- 
cause of the great number of these little producers. In 
1918, the year of maximum production, reports were ob- 
tained from 2,719 country banks, practically all of which 
were without tipples. Their total contribution to the pro- 
duction of the country was 1,108,000 short tons, an average 
of 406 tons per year. 

“The Geological Survey also recognizes a class of ‘local 
commercial mines’ which in ordinary times are restricted 
to a local business only and which produce less than 3,000 
tons a year and employ less than ten men. In 1918 reports 
were received from 550 of these local commercial mines. 

“To summarize, the records of the Geological Survey 
show that there are at least 3,300 country banks and local 
commercial mines producing less than 3,000 tons a year; 
that there are about 5,900 mines producing less than 10,000 
tons per year; and that the total production of the latter 
group is less than 2 per cent of the entire output for the 
country,” 


% the Capital 
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Coal Pools Ask Extension of Credit for 
Demurrage Charges 


i Tidewater Coal Exchange and the Sewalls Point 
Coal Exchange, operating pools for transshipment of 
coal through New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, have requested the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant a hearing concerning extension of credit in con- 
nection with demurrage charges assessed under the average 
agreement. Hearing was set for Sept. 24 in Washington. 


Seeks Transfer of Locomotives to 


Accelerate Movement of Coal 


VW HILE cars are moving freely from the anthracite 

roads onto the bituminous carriers, the movement of 
coal has not been accelerated as much as should be the 
case, due in some instances to the lack of motive power. 
As a result the National Coal Association is trying to pro- 
cure the transfer of locomotives as well as cars. The 
Transportation Act gives the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the same power over locomotives that it has over 
cars, but there is some reluctance to exercise this authority 
in the present instance. 

The owners of locomotives are very much opposed to 
allowing them to pass out of their possession. Their argu- 
ment is that a borrowed locomotive receives treatment com- 
parable with that accorded the horse hired from a livery 
stable. Another argument advanced is that the anthracite 
strike is likely to come to an abrupt end and the anthra- 
cite carriers would be in a position to furnish cars and 
move the coal promptly. They fear delays in getting both 
cars and engines back. 


Commerce Commission Declines to Modify 


Open-Top Order for Wagon Mines 


Actes listening to a full presentation of the case of the 
wagon-mine operators, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion appeared to be of the opinion that sufficient reasons 
had not been advanced to justify any change in its order 
which denies open-top cars to such operators as do not have 
overhead loading devices. At the start of the hearing the 
wagon-mine operators were asked to formulate a proposal 
which would cover the situation and be helpful to them. 
This request was not complied with. 

The main contention on the part of the wagon-mine oper- 
ators was that the denying of open-top cars to them con- 
stitutes an unjust discrimination as between coal producers. 
Some of the wagon-mine operators went so far as to con- 
tend that the delay to cars at their particular mines is no 
greater than at tipple mines. Practically every witness 
admitted that he operated only when prices were high. 

E. S. Ballard, of counsel for the National Coal Association, 
asked that the order remain unchanged, in view of the con- 
tinuing emergency which requires the most efficient possible 
use of open-top cars. Representatives of the railroads were 
unanimous in their request that the order be continued. 
They were joined in this position by the representatives of 
the Northwest, who held that the order is essential to the 
public welfare. 
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Connellsville Daymen Get Wage MAGATCE 


N SATURDAY, Sept. 4, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
posted notices at all its plants in the Connellsville 
region notifying its employees of a wage advance, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, of $1.50 a day of eight hours to all inside 
daymen and $1 per day of nine hours to common out- 
side labor in the coke yard and to other daymen in pro- 


portion. No change is made in the mining rate or in 
the pay for other piece work. 

This will increase the rate at slope and drift mines 
of drivers, rope riders, trackmen, blasters, timbermen, 
motormen and snappers from $6 to $7.50 per day, 
assistant track and timbermen from $5.25 to $6.75 per 
day, and common inside labor from $5.05 to $6.55 per 
day. At shaft mines the rate is 5c. per day higher. 
Common cokeyard labor is increased from $4.40 to $5.40 
per day. All the independent coal and coke plants in 
the coke region will, as is customary, immediately follow 
the scale of the Frick company. 


Alabama Mine Strike Has Extended Since 


It Received Union Authorization 


ARGE extension of the Alabama coal-mine strike is 
alleged by the union as a result of the complete 
authorization of the shutdown by international head- 
quarters, T. R. Kennamer, president of the Alabama 
district, asserting that 12,000 men out of 26,000 men 
are out. 

Four coal-mining companies and the coal-mining 
department of a steel corporation have been shut down 
as the result of the order for a strike to start at mid- 
night Tuesday, Sept. 7. 

The issue as defined by the mine workers is that the 
Alabama mine owners ignored the report of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. This the operators -deny. 
The facts, however, are not really in dispute. The com- 


mission raised the daymen 20 per cent, which meant to- 


the mine workers of the Central Competitive Region 


an increase of $1, namely from $5 to $6. Scales, how- 


ever, rule lower in Alabama and 20 per cent in that 
state meant less than a dollar a day. The union holds 
to the dollar advances, the operators to the percentage 
increase. 


“Under the Garfield agreement,” says the Alabama 


branch of the union, “drivers and other classes of inside 
workmen were getting $3.44 a day, and the highest 
wage under the scale for inside day labor was $3.84 per 
day. Tipple men and other classes of outside labor 
received $3 per day. 

“If the operators had given the full award of the 
commission, drivers would have received $4.44 where 
they are now receiving from $4 to $4.15 per day; inside 
day labor should have received $4.84 instead of $4.60 


and tipple men $4 per day instead of $3.60.” 
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The Labor Situation 


R. Dawson Hall 


The operators contend that they were not bound in 
any way by the commission’s award, as they did not in 
any manner pledge themselves to accept it, nor when 
requested to do so did they present their testimony, as 
did the mine workers of Alabama. The hearing was 
set for Feb. 11, 1920, but the operators did not appear. 
On the cther hand the mine workers assert that the 
President gave the commission jurisdiction and that the 
commissioners recognized that fact by recommending 
that the operators of Alabama meet the representatives 
of the mine workers and compose their differences. 

Feeling that the “representatives” might be held to 
mean the union, which the operators would not recognize 
in any way, the employers granted the wage increases 
awarded, placing their own construction on the award. 
The union called on the operators to meet with them 
April 15 of this year, but without avail. ) 

Now the operators and mine workers have agreed 
to submit all matters in dispute to the new state com- 
mission appointed by Governor Kilby, the operators, 
however, saying that “We will not, directly or indirectly, 
recognize or deal with the United Mine Workers of 
America now or hereafter.”” They cite the fact that the 
Bituminous Coal Commission did not recommend such 
recognition. 


WHAT ALABAMA MINE WORKERS ARE DEMANDING 


The demands of the mine workers are in 
brief: Collective bargaining and recognition of the 
union as in other districts, uniformity of tonnage and 
yardage rates for pick and machine mining throughout 
the state, readjustments of day-labor prices to accord 
with those obtaining in other states (a somewhat 
ambiguous demand), abolition of contract and subcon-" 
tract system for tonnage basis of payment, right to put 
checkweighmen on tipples (now provided by law), and 
abolition of payment by measurement or by car, 

On Sept. 7 in a coal-strike dispute at Gintown, Sam: 
Lynn, a non-union miner, was shot and killed ‘and 
several others were injured. J. R. Allison, a union 
miner, is being held, charged with the murder of 
Lynn; and Henry Brewer, another miner, is held on the 
charge of intent to kill. 

On the same day the Bessemer Coal, Iron & Land Co. 
entered suit for $50,000 damages against J. R. Ken- 
namer, J. L. Clemo, W. L. Harrison and other union 
leaders, charging them with a conspiracy to force the 
plaintiff to operate a “closed shop” and causing the 
plaintiff’s employees to abandon their work. 

It should be added that the mine workers of Alabama 
have not received any increase corresponding: to. the 
advance to daymen recently conceded in the Central: 
Competitive Region and some other districts. _ ‘ 

About fifty of the mines of Alabama have already 
signed up with the union. They employ about 5,000: 
men. None of these men is included in the call of the 
union of Sept. 1. 


September 16, 1920 


Anthracite Strike Still Unbroken 


Asked to Reconvene the Joint Scale Committee for the 
Purpose of Revising the Report of the Anthracite 
Commission, President Wilson Refuses 


ONDITIONS in the anthracite region are not on 

the mend. The declaration of the President, that 
the verdict of the Anthracite Coal Commission must 
stand, disposes of the hope that a return to work 
would be followed by a resubmission of the case either 
to the commission or to the scale committee of operators 
and mine workers. Thus it removes the reward which 
the latter hoped to secure by a resumption. Yet at 
the same time it fills the men with apprehension and 
so may cause them to return to work without any 
prospect of reward. 

The mine workers know that with the commission 
and Mr. Wilson against them, the operators will feel 
sure of their ground. In fact, the operators could 
hardly dare to make concessions even if they so desired 
except at their own expense, which is unthinkable with 
the prices now current. If they did so venture, a con- 
spiracy to raise prices would be assuredly alleged, and 
the operators would bitterly rue the day. Not only 
the commission, the President and the operators are 
siding against the mine workers; the public also will 
now be in opposition. Hence victory cannot be won by 


them. This will be borne in slowly upon their con- 
‘sciousness. When it is, the strike is lost. It will not 
last long. 


MANY MEN IN THE NORTHERN FIELD RETURN TO WORK 


Early last week it seemed as if the men would return 
to work. On Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Sept. 4, 
5 and 6, respectively, the following collieries in Dis- 
trict 1—the “insurgent”? area—voted to end their “‘vaca- 
tion’: Lance No. 11 and Nottingham, at Plymouth; 
Pettebone, at Dorranceton; Warrior Run and Heidel- 
berg No. 1, at Avoca; Heidelberg Nos. 2 and 5 and 
Cunningham, all at Wilkes-Barre; Mineral Spring, at 
Parsons; Pancoast, at Throop; Woodward at Edwards- 
_ ville and Raubs at Luzerne. 

Confidence was expressed that the insurgent conven- 
tion of Tuesday would end the trouble by voting to go 
back to work. When it met there were bitter recrim- 
inations. Edward McCrone of Oliphant, one of the 
“vacation committee,” accused George Evans, also of 
the committee, of abetting the return of the members 
of his local union to work, intimating that Evans him- 
self had not been entirely idle. Enoch; Williams, the 
chairman of the committee, berated those who had voted 
for a “vacation” and who nevertheless had returned 
to work. 

T- 

UNION LEADER BERATES BACKSLIDERS 


He charged the men of District 1 to help maintain 
the strike they had started. It was a disgrace to them, 
he declared, to give up battling when Districts 7 and 
9, which were not insurgent, were still continuing the 
struggle unwearied. Even in those districts, however, 
there were not wanting signs of resumption. On Sept. 
8 the Derringer colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
renewed operation and the Cranberry colliery of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. resumed after a half 
day’s “vacation” on Tuesday, only to close down again 
soon after. 
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It must be conceded that with these exceptions the 
two districts in the south (Nos. 7 and 9) did not give 
favorable indications. Today they are entirely idle. 
The leaders seem quite willing to see the vacation con- 
tinue. It is said that their private admonitions belie 
entirely their public professions. They trust that 
having publicly declared against a strike the declara- 
tion will protect the union. The “vacation,” however, 
they feel will procure for the mine workers what they 
want, so why take steps to end it? 

On Sept. 10 of 229 fair-sized collieries 66 were work- 
ing and 163 idle, as shown in the following table: 


MINES WORKING AND IDLE SEPT. 10 
Name of Company Number 


Lower Coal Field: 


Philadelphia Reading Coal and Iron Co............ 
Buck Ridge Coal Mining Co............... 0.004%: 
W. R. M. McTurk Coal Co. . re Mie aR ih ey at Ny 
Pingseall @oal Coe wee ee bids crt ee able cae 
Susquehanna Collieries Cot... .. 2.2... ee. ete eee 
East Bear Ridge rene 0: Some 1 Sean et Se ee aa 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. ARG Ben es aaeete ee 
Dedamnl Gea Corie. ire 2 er 
Ose Hi @oaliGovgeew tcatecasde leas 6 celts ahed 
Bucueetun Of Oona kine cn sl kisast ros rs gd MER 
Posi @arbon- Coal Cosas as eis pease dike nies < 
Theme lair: COSMO Ota iin tig ae tiers. attire Gl aye sees 
Matta Doali@o he mated sete tales oetobibie pel asd thers 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. . a: Renee 
Alliance Coal’ Mining Cos. .2. 22. an22 ee: 
Mialliixcck ConhOo. Cate Saerar Salut ests eo tRates 
WolmereoltOaal (oO mme aitanicaecs fst ke cages ves 
Trevorbon Coal Coma. ehitee (alas ciose lbs staat dul. 
Mitmrtome@oali© ome merci arare blame sieiaaler> cusu-selasigsls. «+s 
Darkwater)Coal Oost ciel aklb eds do akoes Oe ee 
THehinterorise © ont Cons ten oie o sinde iio oe, cae 3 gk 
Madpirarlall Coal (ona. eit calles. Seen See bh 
Laurel Coal Mining Co. . TC Pee 
Greenough Red Ash Coal Co. . ME DERS ton et 
Canieritige’ Coal Gipson. cages shitter cieileleilg a Vid oe 
White & Co 
Eastabehigh) Colliery, Gord. nant. ogee ooo holes ott 
Elisworthi@oalaMiming: Cots, coc cisnseistel ecepsfocais' 6 «yale. ° 


Working Idle 
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Besides this there are seventeen other small collieries not working. 
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Hazleton Field: 


Lehi ta muley: @ ORL Oars sree ciend ¢ xine 6 ine sk ess. 0 + 
A..S. Van Wickle Est. (Coleraine)................. 
HW Vansi@olllery: (io. pee a ee esr cities ty.+ Silat» : 
GHB eMaTielQortee &. chp ae. hace teehee NE or 
o; MaDodsa Giardia oe eye t1c2b5 06 » es 

S. Wentz & Co.. SE pl sty od 0 hae eS ae OO 
M aieures Hil Cra Ca Aine Sted kos eli woe ees 4 
W GIG OUerye CO ei eta te wetter wrote beste Sis ab oes s 
Upper Mehigrh Coal Cow «ctenfe ods hee ge c+ (ee Rat hled 
Wastmeoun tom Garth ate seit octal caccte sg a Scout cena He 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co......:.... ek at REA 
Pardee Bros. & Co. . Nouns OTOP BOS a Oe 
Cranberry Creek CoaliGo, 1). las. 28 5 
Hardy ood Coal Co 
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Upper Field: 
LehighaValiesn Coa): Gor tera neat. stead dee ah» « eae | 


3 
Susquehanna Coal Co. . es A. 3 
Lehigh & Wiles-Barre Goali@log 2. VAN 9 


Ow 
_ oC 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Dept. . | 
Hudgsontondaa to, titi bere sere cho ais «cin etd ofa | 
PéDHeyivanintc ont COst ees som t eta | 
Hage tee Mining Co.. WY Betse. . rls 

George F.. Lee Coal Co... 

Temple Coal Co. . POPU EEAS ates. f2e. 
Soranitum Can Gor ase eich Meee. olor. ec 
Price-Pancoast Coal Co... .......4. A! GPSS UD Bins $e es 
Leggitts Creek Anthracite Co.................-+5: 
Mtidessup woah @onhtd. sess ee ee ct ee ne 
Archbold Coal Co........ 5, | eae SO: BP eee eee 
PeRr rena say (Omit ts Cogarelescaee kU Ni aii eae aa 
Von Storch Collieries'Co. fo). cf. ld a ES 
Connell Anthracite Mining Co................+--. 
West End Coal Co 
Madetra-Eill Coal Cow... ccs dssak sansa: 


ND HSH WOOD 
Wives ‘mb 


’ 
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Nie 25 oi, chick bias i a ce 
Peoples Goal Gin Rw edhe any Musatet tyr64 aioe «sie 
Suffolk Coa! Co. . 
Jermyn & Co...... 
Kingston Coal Co 
HastsBoston Gal oeme ek wee irciis vrs olde wid es 
Carbondale Coal Mining Co..................---- 
Pittston Coal) Mining Covin's . /aek es fee. : 
Weat Nanticoke; CoahiCa oy 2. Cie disks aie ec ce) suee.0s 1 
Alden"@uar eugene ete ee mee. ES | 
Pheénite GCoalueon saat. Abf).) daseletec duis %. oa | 
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Besides this there are thirty-two collieries in the upper field from which no 
reports were obtainable, but twenty four of which were probably working. Sen 
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Seventy-Three Teams Compete at Denver Mine Meet 


Winner of First-Aid Contest Is Scarbro, W. Va., and of the 
Mine-Rescue Event, Leisenring Rescue Station — Lignite 
Demonstration Mine Fails to Explode in Manner Scheduled 


Mountain region were most hospitable to the 
Fifth National First-Aid Meet conducted on 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Many 
who attended the meet at Pittsburgh last year were 
enthusiastic in declaring that in interest and attendance 
the gathering at Denver was the best that has ever 
been held. Certainly the fact that seventy-three teams, 
the majority from east of the Mississippi, were in 
attendance shows that interest in safety first has not 
been permitted to languish in the coal mines of the 
country. Although the first-aid and mine-rescue con- 
tests were the chief centers of interest, the sessions of 
the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association, the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress and the Colorado Society of 
Engineers were all well attended and fruitful of such 
results as the exchange of ideas and the renewal of 
acquaintanceships, for which conventions are noted. 
Among local institutes that of the Rocky Mountain 
region has always been known for sustained interest 
and practical work. F. W. Whiteside, secretary of the 
institute, is to be commended for the excellent program 
and the participants for the instructive papers read. 
President B. J. Matteson opened the sessions at the 
State Capitol building on Thursday morning with a 
welcoming address and introduced James Dalrymple, 
coal-mine inspector for Colorado, who talked on the 
subject of ventilation in a way to induce confidence in 
the ability and technique of his inspection staff, to which 
he gave much credit for aid in the preparation of his 
paper. John McNeil had written a paper on the subject 
of safety in the mining of coal that was read by his 
son. In this paper stress was laid on the excessive use 
of powder in the United States as compared with Great 
Britain. It was pointed out in the discussion that 
followed that although a greater quantity of powder may 
be used per shot here than abroad, the discrepancy is 
not so great when the tonnage also is considered. 


| Deo and the coal operators of the Rocky 


PUBLIC MUST GET SAFETY FACTS AND SPIRIT 


In the meeting on Friday the speakers were Robert 
Snedden and Car! A. Allen, state inspectors of Wyoming 
and Utah respectively, and Director F. G. Cottrell of 
the Bureau of Mines. Mr. Allen pointed out the absolute 
necessity of educating the public as well as the coal 
operator and the miners in essential safety measures, 
for no law or regulation can be effective until public 
sentiment fully supports it. In Utah last year 48 per 
cent of the accidents were attributed to the carelessness 
of the man hurt, 12 per cent to lack of proper safeguards 
by the company and for the remaining 40 per cent it 
was not possible to place the responsibility with perfect 
assurance. 

Dr. Cottrell made a most earnest plea to the coal men 
for support in the work of the Bureau of Mines. He 
called attention to the fact that 60 per cent of the 
appropriations of the bureau are now spent either 
directly or indirectly in safety work and stressed the 


need of more extensive engineering investigations into 
mining problems. He conceives his work to be to 
promote conservation and better mining methods 
through technologic studies and asked the coal-mining 
industry to help by suggestion and criticism. 

Mine-rescue contests with breathing apparatus were 
held on Thursday with eighteen teams competing. Hach 
team was required to pass inspection of apparatus and 
to make two trips through a gas-filled gallery and effect. 
the rescue of men overcome by gas. The men were 
fully equipped with oxygen breathing helmets and their 
work was pronounced by experts to have measured up 
to the highest standards. To put all the teams through 
the tests required from two in the afternoon until nine 
in the evening, but all stayed on the field until the work 
was completed. Because of the unsettled condition of 
Denver following the strike of city tramway employees, 
the military authorities did not permit the outdoor con- 
test to be held within the city limits, and although 
excellent grounds were found to the east of Denver the 
distance was so great that the spectators were not so 
numerous as at the first-aid contests held within the 
city on the following days. To Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Harrington of the Bureau of Mines, who perfected the 
arrangements under difficulties, great credit is due for 
the smooth working of the scheduled program. 


LIGNITE DUST FAILS TO EXPLODE AT TEST 


A feature of the open-air meet was the attempt to 
explode a gallery filled with Northern Colorado lignite 
dust. Until the official report has been made on the 
test it will not be known just what the test showed. The 
unofficial version is that the lignite dust was inert to the 
flame not because lignite is not subject to dust explo- 
sions but because the gallery was not properly prepared 
for the demonstration and the powder charge was not 
large enough to produce the result. It was stated that 
none should conclude from this test that lignite dust will 
not ignite, as samples of the same material have been 
exploded at Pittsburgh under more normal conditions.— 

Rescue by aéroplane was demonstrated with the co- 
operation of the army. A plane was sent from Fort 
Sill, Ark., to participate in the exhibition. A model 
slope entrance on the field was seen to explode and a. 
telephonic message was sent for help from the nearby 
aviation field. A plane carrying medical officers soon 
arrived, first aid was given the miner brought from the 
smoke-filled interior of the mine and he would have been 
carried by air to the base hospital had not the plane 
suffered a punctured tire. F. J. Bailey, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Mines, who is an enthusiast on 
the subject of the use of aéroplanes in rescue work, 
staged this stunt. 

It was not to be expected that there would be as many 
teams competing at Denver as at Pittsburgh, for a 
Colorado meeting involves great expense for the con- 
testing teams and the companies that send them. There 
were over 100 teams at Pittsburgh and seventy-three at 
Denver, which is considered a remarkable record for a 
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point so remote from the geographical center of coal 
production. The exhibition was held in the stadium of 
the Union Stockyards, an ideal place, where sixteen 
teams were able to be in action at a time. Hundreds of 
Denver people as well as visitors attended the meetings. 


OPERATORS AND MINERS LEND FINANCIAL AID 


The success of the meet was made possible by the 
fmancial support of the Colorado-New Mexico Coal 
Operators Association, the United Mine Workers, and 
Many mining companies and manufacturers of mining 
equipment and machinery. Director Cottrell and Assist- 
ant Director Bailey of the Bureau of Mines were enthu- 
siastic over the success of the meet and the reception 
extended by Denver and the Western mining men. 
Although it may be some years before another meet as 
far west as Denver may be attempted it is recognized 
that in every respect the results of this effort were 
' beyond expectations. 

At the closing meeting of the institute on Saturday 
morning, Sept. 11, David Griffiths, formerly State Coal- 
Mine Inspector of the State of Colorado, read a paper 
on the relation of coal to the World War. Attorney- 
General Case of Colorado gave an inspirational address 
on Americanism. James W. Paul, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, discussed the failure of the demonstration of 
the explosibility of lignite dust in the exhibition mine 
on Sept. 9. He said that its partial failure to explode 
under the conditions obtaining in the experiment did 
not mean that lignite mines would be found exempt from 
the possibility of dust explosions. 

R. Z. Virgin, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., explained the methods used by that 
educational body in the teaching of mine foremen. Dan 
Harrington, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, read an 
excellent paper on the “Duties, Trials and Difficulties 
and Co-operation of Officials in Connection with the 
Fire Boss.” 


BUTTE AND HUNTINGTON CONTEND FOR MEET 


The first-aid contests were concluded on schedule time 
in the afternoon, a large number of persons attending 
the event. In the evening a notable gathering of mining 
men assembled in the Denver Auditorium to witness the 
award of prizes, the speakers being Governor Shoup; 
J. T. Burns, assistant secretary of the American Mining 
Congress; W. W. Curds, a coal operator of Colorado 
Springs; Samuel Pascoe, district president in Kentucky, 
of the United Mine Workers, and F. G. Cottrell, Director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, who announced the 
awards of the Jospeh A. Holmes Safety Association and 
the victors in the first-aid and mine-rescue contests. 

A request from Butte, Mont., that the next meet be 
held in that city was extended by J. L. Boardman of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., while R. M. Lambie, 
the chief inspector of West Virginia, spoke in favor of 
Huntington, W. Va. Eight teams tied for the first place 
in the artificial-respiration and resuscitation event. The 
award was given to the Knox County Operators’ Associa- 
tion team of Bicknell, Ind. . 

The Coal Age silver cup for first place in the mine- 
rescue event fell to the H. C. Frick Coke Co.’s Rescue 
Station at Leisenring, Pa.; S. Cominsky captain. The 
second prize fell to the Victor-American Fuel Co., Madge 
mine, Col.; captain, Robert Halbert. This team also was 
awarded first place for the combined rating in mine- 
rescue and first-aid work and was further honored as 
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first in the State of Colorado. Third place was won by 
the Homestake Mining Co.’s team of Lead, S. D.; 
captain, Ed English. 

The first Illinois team was that of the State Mine- 
Rescue Station at Benton; Alex. Weir, captain. Among 
the Wyoming contestants the leading team was that of 
the Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs; Lige Daniels, 
captain. From the States of Indiana, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota,Utah, Washington and West 
Virginia, only a single team entered the mine-rescue con- 
tests. They were all awarded recognition as being first 
in their respective states. 

The Coal Age silver cup for primacy in the first-aid 
contests fell to a team of the New River Co., Searbro, 
W. Va.; Louis Roncaglione, captain; percentage 99.1. 
This team also was awarded prize for first place among 
coal-mining teams only. It further got a prize as the 
leading team in first-aid work in the State of West 
Virginia. This team has won honors before, being 
second in the state contest last summer. 

Second place fell to No. 1 team of the St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain & Pacific Coal Co., of Raton, N. M.; 
James L. Bisch, captain. To it fell the prize for being 
first in first-aid of all teams entered from the Rocky 
Mountain States. It received honors and a prize for 
leadership in first aid in its own state. The De Bardle- 
ben Coal Co.’s team, from Sipsey, Ala., took third place. 
Iu. Shores captained this team. It also received the 
honor of being first in its own state. 

State honors fell to the Berwind mine, of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.; D. Aitkin, captain. Eugene Fultz, 
captain of the Illinois State Mine Rescue Station at 
Herrin, having piloted his men successfully, received for 
that team the honor of being first from Illinois. 
Indiana’s leading team was that of the J. K. Dering 
Coal Co., Mine No. 6, Clinton, Ind.; Matthew Kerr, 
captain. JIowa’s leadership fell to the Smoky Hollow 
team of Hiteman; Alf. Hjort being captain. 

The Haileyola Coal Co.’s team of Haileyola, Okla., 
William Ogilvie, captain, took first place for Oklahoma 
contestants. From Pennsylvania, the best first-aid team 
was that of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., Standard mine, 
Mount Pleasant; C. J. Spence, captain. Utah’s first 
honors fell to the Spring Canyon’s First-Aid Society, 
Standardville, Utah; James W. Bingham, captain. 
Virginia’s champion was the team of the Clinchfield 
Coal Co., of Dante; W. E. Wolfe, captain. The leading 
honors for Wyoming were captured by the Owl Creek 
Coal Co.’s team, Kirby; with William Lloyd, captain. : 

Other states having but one participating team in the 
first-aid events were Arizona, Arkansas, Montana and 
Washington. In all eight silver cups were awarded to 
the teams occupying first places. Every contestant 
received a watch fob. 


Rail Movement to New England Recedes 


OVEMENT of bituminous coal to New England 

by rail fell off sharply during the week ended 
Sept. 4. Cars forwarded through the five Hudson gate- 
ways of Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam 
and Mechanicsville as reported to the Geological Sur- 
vey by the American Railroad Association numbered 
4,456. This was a decrease of 1,336 cars, or 23 per 
cent, when compared with the preceding week, and was 
280 cars below the movement during the corresponding 
week of 1919. 
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Review 
All Production Declines—Car Placements Are Better—Prices Recede-—Scuthern and Midwest 


Regions Experience Labor Troubles—Continuance of Priorities Is Protested—_ 
Anthracite Miners Showing Disposition to Return 


ITUMINOUS production declined during the week 
B ending Sept. 4, with an output estimated by the 

Geological Survey of 11,051,000 net tons. This is 
a decrease of 339,000 tons, or 3 per cent, when compared 
with the preceding week. The decrease centered in 
the northern Appalachian region. 

Week’s anthracite output fell to 1,084,000 net tons, 
occasioned by the miners’ “vacation.” Production of 
beehive coke decreased with an output of 395,000 tons. 

Bituminous loadings on Labor Day amounted to about 
a fifth of a normal day’s loading. This usual Labor 
Day slump will hold down the production figure for 
the week ending Sept. 11. Late reports from mining 
sections point to a marked improvement in car place- 
ment as well as labor conditions. Exceptions to this 
are the local strikes in Midwest region and Alabama. 

Price recession continues in districts favored with 
better car supply. In the South and Midwest the mar- 
ket has advanced or at best remained firm. 

Consumers in the areas adversely affected by the con- 
tinuance of Lake and New England priorities are 
apprehensive of a shortage unless this coal is diverted 
from priority channels. 


The release of 25,000 cars now assigned to the coal 
trade by Service Order 7 is requested by representatives ° 
of steel manufacturers, who assert that they are being 
handicapped by lack of transportation equipment. 

- New England rail movement fell off sharply, a total 
of 4,456 cars being reported through the Hudson gate- 
ways for the week of Sept. 4. Lake dumpings are in 
excellent shape, 884,989 tons being the figure for the 
week ending Sept. 11. 

_ President Wilson’s refusal to reopen the anthracite 
wage parley has evidently been accepted by labor. 
Developments indicate the return of more miners to 
work. The men are preparing for a long and intensive 
campaign to obtain higher pay. 





Lake Coal Dumped Season to Sept. 11 
(NET TONS) 


Total 
17,084,288 
13,290,388 


Fuel 
752,707 
745,329 


Cargo 
16,331,581 
12,545,059 











Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





| New England 








BOSTON 


Demand Continues Light — All-Rail 
Shipments Are Good—Contract De- 
liveries Increase — Better Inquiry for 
Water Coal — Anthracite Outlook 
Causes Anxiety. 


Bituminous—There have been almost 
‘no developments of any significance 
here in the past week, although certain 
features of the market have been 
emphasized the last few days. The trade 
is beginning to feel the effect of so 
much curtailment in some of the indus- 
tries and it is clear that for a month or 
two there will be only a dull market. 

There is no active demand for spot 
coal. Consumers who were steadily 
purchasing to replace coal not forth- 
coming on contract and to secure a 
seasonable reserve are now out of the 
market, content to take what may come 
forward on early spring commitments. 
Most distributors report only meagre 
sales and are wondering what the 
course of prices will be. the next few 
weeks. Apparently there is an entire 
absence of coal coming on speculation, 
either by water or rail, and this shows 
that for the immediate future no very 
considerbale spurt in manufacturing is 
looked for. 

Practically all east-bound embargoes 
against coal are now cancelled. Con- 
gestion at the Hudson River gateways 
is clearing up gradually and receipts 
are being maintained well up to the 
August average. A few weeks more of 
this will dull the edge of current de- 
mand and probably cause widespread 
cancellations of old purchases for de- 
livery in September and October. When 
Service Order 9 expires on Sept. 21 
there is certain to be an acceleration 
of deliveries on contract. Large con- 
sumers, however, are now free to admit 
they have comfortable stocks in the 
aggregate; their anxiety now is to 
arrange for more even distribution to 
their several plants. This sounds very 
little like a panic market in the fall. 

Water coal is in somewhat better 
demand, but not to the extent of fur- 
nishing any broad market for coal on 
Order 11. The five-day suspension ex- 
pired Sept. 7, but the tonnage dumped 
the past few days is nowhere near up 
to the quota, nor would New England 
absorb the coal if it were. 

At Hampton Roads despatch on ship- 
ments continues excellent. The leading 
agencies are well up on contract deliv- 
eries and several of the rehandling 
factors have free coal. Current require- 
ments of many small plants are being 
met through these channels. 








‘Order 11. 


F.o.b. mities, net tons. . 


Congestion continues at Curtis Bay, 
due to the difficulty of moving high- 
volatiles shipped from the mines under 
Liberal use of the embargo 
process is expected to correct this. 

Current prices on bituminous at 
wholesale are slightly firmer this 
week, chiefly owing to fewer traffic 
restrictions: 

Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 


$8.50@ 9.75 $9.00@10.00 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, ; 


gross tons...... 12.15@13.55 12.75@13.85 
F.o.b. New York, gross . 
Bertone)... ohe ss... 12.60@14.00 13.15@14.50 


Anthracite—The “vacation” which at 
most collieries has now lasted 10 days 
is causing some apprehension. Retail- 
ers here have been on a hand-to-mouth 
basis all season and any prolonged 
suspension in mining is bound to have 
serious results. 








Tidewater 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Is at a Standstill — Steam 
Activity Confined to Storage Rice and 
Barley—Bituminous Prices Are Firm— 
Contract Shipments Improve — British 
Trouble Increases Export Demand. 

Anthracite—Very little coal has been 
received during the week past, due to 
continuance of trouble at the mines. 
Independent operators have been able to 
ship some coal, but it has had no effect 
on the general situation. The dealers 
generally have delivered all of the 
prepared sizes they had on hand and are 
now working on pea. © 

The public as yet takes but a passing 
interest in the strike. There is a strong 
tendency on the part of the consumer 
to complain of prices. Rumors of more 
price investigations naturally emanate 
from such agitation. It cannot be de- 
nied that the retailers are getting at 
least a fair profit for their coal. How- 
ever it is really difficult to establish 
any figures, as dealers are not adver- 
tising prices, having no coal to offer. 

Steam trade activity is confined to 
rice and barley, the only two sizes 
available in any quantity for the mar- 
ket. A few of the larger companies 
have a fair tonnage of barley in storage 
and they are loading this rapidly at 
their fixed price of $2.25 per gross ton 
at mines. Rice coal in limited quantity 
is $3. Independent buckwheat is $5@ 
$6, rice around $4 and barley $2.50. 

The river coal producers are offering 
mostly rice and barley. This coal is 
close to $3, making a delivered price 
of $5.45. 

Tide movement of steam coals, with 
the exception of barley, has almost 
ceased. The accumulation has been 
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almost cleaned up. Recent prices pre- 
vailing at Tide for company coal were: 
buckwheat $7.65, rice $5.55, boiler $5.15 
and barley $4.80. 


Bituminous—As is to be expected, the 
anthracite trouble has increased the 
demand. Price range has hung close 
to $10. Better coals are still almost 
unobtainable and on such as Pool 9 
quotations are rarely heard. Most of 
the steam trading is confined to Pools 
10 and 11. Pool 10 prices range $9.50 
@$10, while Pool 11 is $8.75 @$9.25. 

The Fairmont gas coals are selling 
$9.25 @$9.75, the mines. Many concerns 
want screened coal but so far very little 
tonnage is being screened. The Penn- 
sylvania gas coals, particularly the low 
sulphur grades, are being sold $11@$12 


_at mines. 


Concerns with contracts are getting 
good shipments and continue to accumu- 
late fair stocks. Very few selling con- 
cerns are soliciting business and 90 per 
cent of the spot trading is direct’ with 
shipping offices. : 

Consumers are not stocking spot coal 
and complain of the high cost, partic- 
ularly with the increased freight rates. 
The iron trade continues to take heavy 
tonnages of coal. 

Assigned car orders are causing much 

trouble for the producer, as consignees 
are not taking the full amount allotted. 
A market is easily found for such coal, 
but the confusion is causing the shipper 
more than ever to hope for the time 
when he does not have to conduct his 
business upon orders from those not 
directly concerned with the production 
of coal. 
This week has shown an increase of 
Inquiries for foreign deliveries, due to 
the unsettled condition in the British 
coal industry. Nevertheless, only lim- 
ited permits are being granted for ex- 
port shipments. Should the anthracite 
dispute be settled it is thought the ex- 
port ban will be lifted, as there is a gen- 
eral feeling that there would then be 
more than enough bituminous to cover 
domestic demand. 

Coke prices remain firm with foundry 
$18.50@$19 per net ton at ovens for 
Connellsville, and furnace around $18. 


BALTIMORE 


Strong Protest Made Against Continu- 
ance of Order 11—Car Supply Fine 
and Prices May Decline Further — 
Hard Coal Receipts Almost Wiped Out. 

Bituminous—Following action of offi- 
cials of the New York Wholesale Asso- 
ciation in protesting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against continu- 
ance of Order 11, the subject was taken 
up by the Maryland Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion last week. The Government con- 
tends that the recent 5-day suspension 
of the order was due to a condition at 
Hampton Roads, and not to general 
congestion. Also that there was no 
need for further suspension of the 
order, but that the movement would 
soon create a supply condition in New 
England and cause the end of priority. 
No action has been taken on thé subject 
by the local wholesale trade as yet. 
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Meanwhile, business men are being 
stirred by the fact that New England 
industries are being supplied with coal 
at prices about $2 per ton f.o.b. mines 
below what others must pay for the 
same grade. 

On line trade Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
coals are selling about as follows, f.o.b. 
mines: Pools 9 and 71, $9@$9.50; Pool 
10, $8@$8.50; Pool 11, $6.50@$7.50 and 
Pool 18, $6@6.50. Gas coals jumped 
50c.@75c. in the past week. Run of 
mine is around $9, and a little #-in. is 
offered at $10@$10.50. The Pennsyl- 
vania line coals are stiffer, and sell $10 
@$10.50. 

Car supply on the B. & O. and West- 
ern Maryland is fine. Since Labor Day 
there has been a splendid run. Coal 
men say that such a supply will bring 
decided drop in prices if continued. 
Local industries are fairly well supplied 
and good deliveries on contract in 
many cases allow some diversion of 
contract coal to bunker sales. This has 
cut a hole in bunker prices and brought 
the entire market to a more even level. 

Exports for the first part of Septem- 
ber have dropped. The first week shows 
a movement of only 46,429 tons of 
cargo and 2,945 tons of bunker. Load- 
ings in sight, however, are expected 
to run the month’s total above the 
300,000-ton mark, despite the necessity 
of having both the ship and coal ready 
before a permit is granted. 

Anthracite — Receipts have been 
almost wiped out by the miners’ “vaca- 
tion.” It is hoped that the stand of 
President Wilson will cause the men 
to gradually resume work. A big gap 
has been made, however, and with the 
local supply already very short, dealers 
are pessimistic over the outlook. 
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NEW YORK 


Receipts Are Slowing Up — Shortage 
May Ensue — Prices for Independents 
Stiffen — Bituminous Demand Is Slow 
and Price Easy —England’s Threat- 
ened Strike May Raise Prices. 

Anthracite—Should shipments con- 
tinue in their present reduced state for 
any great length of time conditions 
here would be serious. No great hard- 
ship is expected, however, as most con- 
sumers have part of their winter coal 
put away. 

The advance in the price of coal at 
the piers has occasioned comparatively 
little complaint. Retail prices have in- 
creased correspondingly, but there are 
instances where no quotations are being 
given because the dealer has no coal 
to sell. Stocks on hand are being 
delivered in small lots only. 

Reports that labor trouble in and 
around Pittston is likely to be settled 
soon was welcome news. A resumption 
of shipments from those mines would 
go a long way toward alleviating the 
situation. 

President Wilson’s refusal on Sept. 
10 to reopen the wage negotiations is 
expected to be favorably received by 
the industry. What effect it will have 
upon the workers themselves is prob- 
lematical. 
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All of the prepared coals are badly 
needed. Independent coals are scarce, 
most of the output having been sold 
up. Although Canada is said to be 
well prepared for winter, buyers are 
still trying to get additional tonnage. 

The steam coals are becoming 
scarcer. For the independent coals at 
the mines some dealers were quoting 
buckwheat $6@$6.25; rice $4.25@$4.50 
and barley $3@$3.50. 

Quotations for company coals, per 
gross ton, at the mine and New York 
Tidewater, lower ports follow: 


Mine. Tidewater. 

Broken ..... $7.60@$7.75 $10.21@$10.36 
Pee are eet 60@ 7.75 10.21@ 10.36 
Stove) Caos... 7.85@ 8.10 10.46@ 10.71 
Chestnut .... 7.90@ 8.10 10.51@ 10.71 
Péa. St es ee 6.10@ 6.55 8.57@ 9.02 
Buckwheat .. 4.00@ 4.25 6.47@ 6.72 
Rice= Sie Fis eit 3.50 5.47@ 5.97 
Barleys ort 2.25 2.50 4.72@ 4.97 
Boiléryee. 8 2.50@ 2.75 497@ 5.22 


Bituminous—Suspension of the an- 
thracite mines did not create the antici- 
pated increased demand for bituminous. 
Market conditions are not active. Prices 
are low and certain shippers expect a 
further break. A continuation of the 
suspension in the hard-coal] fields and 
the inauguration of the English strike 
will, however, likely stimulate prices. 

The report that the suspension of 
Service Order 11 only applied to the 
mines and not to the piers raised a 
storm of protest here. A telegram was 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking that the suspension be 
made permanent, as coal men believe 
that New England consumers are well 
prepared for cold weather. 

Car supply is improving. Most of 
the roads are furnishing over 60 per 
cent. Many new miners are coming 
into the fields because of the anthracite 
troubles. It is expected many will 
remain permanently. 

There is no demand and not much 
coal is being offered. There are many 
loaded boats lying about and among 
them some “hot” cargoes which in some 
instances have been offered at lower 
prices than coal f.o.b. piers. 

Coals along the New York Central 
lines were being quoted $8.35 at the 
mines. Later quotations varied, rang- 
ing $7.50@$9.50 for the cheaper grades. 
On Pool 18 the range was $7.50@$8.50 
and at the piers up to $13.50. For Pool 
10 and better, prices ran as high as 
$14.50. 








Lake 





BUFFALO 


Relief Anticipated with Close of Navi- 
gation—Demand Is Not Very Active— 
Uneasiness Displayed Over the An- 
thracite Mining Outlook. 


Bituminous—The effort is apparently 
being made in some operating quarters 
to maintain high prices, but the Buffalo 
jobbers are not assisting. The only 
way to get miners’ wages down to the 
union scale everywhere is to cut down 
the prices till they have to drop. Here 
is a conflict in sight that may last 
some time. 
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A good many of the consumers are 
holding off and refusing to stock high- 
priced fuel, some of them even shut- 
ting down rather than pay a premium. 
This will have its effect, but more of 
it will have to be done before there are 
results. Jobbers are doing what they 
can by making the most of their low- 
priced contracts. At the same time 
consumers appear to be getting what 
coal they want. 

The situation is easier from week to 
week. Not much complaint is heard of 
car shortage, and when the priority 
order to ship to the Lakes is off the 
rush of coal this way will be heavy. 
It may be that this will be needed to 
bring down the prices. 

About all that consumers will pay 
for steam coal is $7.50@$8.50, though 
it is hard to get uncontracted coal for 
that. Predictions of further decline 
continue, but the actual falling off is 
slow. 

Anthracite — The situation is any- 
thing but encouraging. Production is 
far short of demand, though before the 
late disturbance among the miners it 
might have been sufficient to meet 
actual consumption. The men have 
done little work for some time and the 
way they come back to the mines is not 
encouraging. Meanwhile, the shortage 
is daily growing most serious. 

The anthracite consumers are anx- 
ious. They see winter coming with no 
coal ahead but they say nothing about 
the late advance in prices. The city 
price now is $138 for grate and egg, 
$13.25 for stove and chestnut, $11.10 
for pea and $9.40 for buckwheat. Con- 
sumer has a top cost of $2.50@$2.75 
above this. The advance over August 
is $1.05 for the larger sizes and 90c. 
for pea and buckwheat. 

Lake—Shipments are so far pretty 
good, being for the week 103,000 net 
tons of which 14,000 tons cleared for 
Chicago, 17,100 for Milwaukee, 14,000 
for Sheboygan, 1,300 for Racine, 40,100 
for Duluth and Superior, 10,000 for 
Fort William and 6,500 tons for Port 
Arthur. 

Freight rates are very irregular, de- 
pending on the handling facilities at 
unloading ports, a small dock often 
paying 15c.@50c. over a large one in 
the same port. The rates are $1.50 to 
Racine, 75c.@$1 to Chicago, 60c.@90c. 
to Milwaukee, 60c. to Sheboygan, Du-: 
luth, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Coke—The price is very unsteady, 
but jobbers are generally able to get 
72-hour foundry $18@$18.50 at the 
ovens and $15 for 48-hour furnace. 
The very high price of $20 is asked 
for crushed domestic coke. Actual 
sales are light. 





MILWAUKEE 


City May Resort to Coal Rationing— 
Competitive Buying Causes Famine 
Scare — Lake Receipts Show Improve- 
ment, 


There may be strict rationing of 
coal to Milwaukee consumers during 
the coming winter unless anthracite 
production is speedily resumed. Not- 
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withstanding this serious outlook, deal- 
ers say it is improbable that there will 
be any increase in price of anthracite. 
Deliveries of hard coal have been above 
normal thus far the present year, and 
it is figured that fully 40 per cent of 
the users of this grade of fuel have 
secured their winter supplies. 

Individuals and firms have bid 
against each other and accumulated 
enormous stocks while others have 
been compelled to get along with mod- 
erate supplies. Several big industries 
in the city are running on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Unless the fuel supply 
will be adequate, the city libraries and 
the public museum may close for the 
winter months. 

Receipts by Lake thus far in Septem- 
ber compare favorably with the record 
of the same period last year. The total 
receipts of hard coal by Lake this 
season aggregate 536,046 tons, soft 
coal 1,155,943 tons. Last year 580,371 
tons of anthracite and 2,225,025 tons of 
bituminous had been unloaded. 

The following schedule of prices pre- 
vails in the Milwaukee coal market: 


Anthracite— Per ton 
PEAT ATU. cfacs c's cso wie me ses 8 $15.05 
Speer e sree sea wince ets opal ss oasis 14.80 
NEO WTLCEIL i sisitie a asics jeep = 8 siete 11.50 


Plus an extra charge of $1 per 
ton if coal is carried into bins 


or cellars. 
Bituminous— 
Youghiogheny and Pittsburgh 
MATERA GS Wie aha sssteil letetialeifsiats Sichiie <A mee $12.50 
Youghiogheny and Pittsburgh 
: PUTO TUM, occ co sles = oiciere wie sis! ole 11.50 
Youghiogheny and Pittsburgh 
BOLGODIN ES) 5 susie! o.oo sii elo siciold sails 10.00 
Hocking screened ........-++0+-- 12.50 
Hocking pile run......--.+-0+-55 11.50 
Hocking screenings .....-.-+.-++++ 10.00 
West Virginia splint screened.... 14.00 
West Virginia splint pile run..... 12.00 
West Virginia splint screenings. . 10.00 
Pocahontas screened .......-+-+:- 15.25 
Pocahontas mine run.........+-- 12.00 
Pocahontas screenings ........-- . 11.00 
Kanawha gas mine run.......--+-. 12.00 
SS vianhtothaye? |e SIA. ORD GeO aeeenC uD CrGae Cau 13.00 





CLEVELAND 


Heavier Receipts Promised Cities — 
Better Movement Is Predicted — Lake 
Dumpings Slightly Lower — Retail 
Stocks Are Low, but Price Un- 
changed—Mine Prices Soft. 

Bituminous — Labor Day interrup- 
tions resulted in diminished coal pro- 
duction but output is again improving. 
Temporary congestion on a number of 
roads was partly the cause but this 
situation also is being cleared away. 

In conference with representatives of 
northern Ohio cities, operators and rail 
representatives promised relief to 
apprehensive communities. Owing to 
the large shipment to Lakes it is esti- 
mated that the receipts at these cities 
have been reduced 85 per cent. 

It is feared that even if production 
were sufficient to supply all needs after 
the Lake season ends, railroad facilities 
would be inadequate to handle same. 
Under the plan put forth by the oper- 
ators deliveries to various cities are to 
be increased. Cleveland is promised 
115 cars daily, cumulative from Sept. 
1, which compares with an average of 
34 cars previously. 

Operators believe that under the 
stimulus of better freight movements 
they will be able to take care of the 
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Lake trade, public utilities and rail- 
roads as well as affording the cities 
temporary relief. The communities 
concerned, pending the trial of this 
plan, have dropped their campaign to 
get a modification of Order 10. 
Mine prices for No. 8 slack and mine 
run are still soft at $8.75@$9. 
Pocahontas and Anthracite — Poca- 
hontas dealers are hoping for better 
supplies as a result of the above plan 
of operators to increase city shipments. 
Retail stocks are extremely low and 
householders are becoming insistent 
upon deliveries. Sufficient coal will 
probably be received to care for imme- 
diate needs, carrying the trade over to 
the end of navigation, when ample 
tonnage should be released. Due to 
labor troubles in the anthracite regions 
receipts are exceedingly small. 
Lake—Dumpings .are slightly less. 
This is occasioned by a temporary 
decline in freight movements resulting 
from the Labor Day holiday. Sufficient 
bottoms are available for coal and are 
being loaded out as rapidly as coal is 
received. Better movements during the 
latter part of the month are predicted. 
Retail prices of coal per net ton 
delivered in Cleveland follow: 
Anthracite—Egg $16@$17.50, chest- 
nut and stove $16.25. 
Pocahontas — Shoveled 
mine run $12.50. 
Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint $13.25; No. 8 $12, Millfield lump 
$14.50, Cannel lump $15. 
Steam Coal—No.-6 and No. 8 slack 


lump $16, 


$12.60@$12.75, No. 6 and No. 8 mine — 


run $13.60@$14.25; No. 6, %-in. lump 
$14.45. 





Inland West 





CHICAGO 
High Prices Continue — Larger Con- 
sumers Are Retiring From Market— 
Domestic Situation Is Causing Con- 
siderable Apprehension. 

High prices are prevailing in spite 
of the fact that very few big industries 
are buying much coal. Operators and 
jobbers are having no difficulty in ob- 
taining their price, even though the 
more important consumers are not in 
the market. 

The public is now very much worried 
over the coal problem, and there is some 
talk of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce undertaking a vigorous cam- 
paign, warning the public to conserve 
supply. Coal men are of a divided 
opinion as to the benefits to be derived 
from such acampaign. Doubtless some 
fuel would be saved, but, on the other 
hand, the public would be thrown into 
an unnecessary panic and pressure 
would be brought to bear on the market. 

While there has been but slight ac- 
tivity in the steam coal market, the 
demand for domestic is perhaps a little 
more urgent than it has been this year. 
Dealers are willing to pay almost any 
prices for good prepared coal. The 
great demand is for southern Iilinois 
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coals, like the Franklin County product, 
but, on the other hand, dealers are glad 
tc get coal from the other less favored 
fields. Eastern. coals are becoming 
scarcer every day. 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Prices Are Firm— Labor Conditions 
Are Unsettled — Car Supply Is Inade- 
quate. 


Prices are firm, and the tendency of 
the market is upward. The main fac- 
tors in keeping prices at their present 
high levels are unsettled labor con- 
ditions and abnormally poor car sup- 
ply. Both factors are prevalent in all 
of the Middle Western producing fields. 

The labor difficulties encountered in 
the Springfield district over the price of 
powder appear to have been settled, as 
has the “outlaw” strike of the mule- 
drivers in the Belleville district. The 
differences of opinion between Iowa 
operators and miners has also been ad- 
justed, and mines are now reported 
working again. 

The whole: question of coal mine 
labor is getting to be most unsatisfac- 
tory, both to the public and the opera- 
tors. Now that the day-men at the 
mines have acquired their increase, it 
is thought pretty generally that the 
miners themselves will feel that they 
are entitled to more money. The result, 
of course, will be another strike. It 
might be said that the operators in 
Northern Illinois have already been 
feced with this question, and a number 
of mines are now down. 

The unsatisfactory feature of the 
whole problem is that labor is’ loafing 
on the job. It makes no difference 
whether or not the wage scale is satis- 
factory, or whether there is an oppor- 
tunity to work, the men are not produc- 
ing anywhere near the coal that should 
be mined. If labor really made up its 
mind to do some real work, the tonnage 
from the mines in the Middle West 
would be increased to a marked extent. 
It is a common thing to hear of the men 
refusing to go to work on Saturday 
morning, even if the mines are pro- 
vided with cars enough for a satis- 
factory day’s run. 

The car supply has not improved 
and it will doubtless be shown that the 
Middle West mines received only a 40 
per cent supply during the past week. 

Prices on coal produced in this ter- 
ritory are as follows: 

Northern [Illinois (Spring Valley, 
Wilmington, etc.,) on contract: .Pre- 
pared sizes $4@$4.25, screenings $3.25 
@$3.75. Current sales: Prepared sizes 
$5.50@$7, steam $5@$6.50. 

Central [Illinois, (Springfield and 
Peoria districts) on contract: Prepared 
sizes $3.50@$4, mine run $3@$3.25, 
screenings $2.50@$3.25. Current sales: 
Frepared sizes, $6.25@$8.50, mine run 
$6@$7.50, screenings $6@$7. 

Southern Illinois, (Franklin, William- 
son and Saline Counties) on contract: 
Prepared coal $4.25@$5.50, mine run 
$3.75@$4.25, screenings $3.25@$4.25. 
Current sales: Prepared coal $7.25@ 
$8.50, mine run $7@$8, screenings $6.75 
@$7.50. All prices f.o.b. mines. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Operators See Effect of New Price- 
Fixing Law—Demand Is Lighter — 
Prices Show Slight Decline—Car Situ- 
ation Is Clearing. 


Operators believe they can already 
see some effect from the recent ruling 
of the Federal Court Sept. 6, when it 
was decided that a- coal commission 
created for the purpose of fixing prices 
in the state was legal and binding. 
Several operators say that the ruling 
has had a decided effect on the buying 
public in that they have quit buying 
in large quantities, preferring to wait 
until the operation of the law is put 
into effect. At the present time little 
change has been noted in price, but the 
demand is slow. Steam prices are slip- 
ping a little. 

The car situation appears to be 
clearing up. Operators on the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. say that road during 
the past two weeks has been showing 
every disposition to co-operate with 
them to provide better service. Other 
roads are improving in this feature of 
production to a marked degree. 





LOUISVILLE 


Coal Shortage Is Unabated — Export 
Demands Controlling Spot Market— 
Strikes Curtail More Operations — 
Prices Are Firm. 

Retail yards are empty, with not 
much prospect of improvement until 
after Lake shipments end and public 
utilities priority is lifted. 

Export buying has opened up 
stronger as a result of weakers prices. 
Considerable tonnage is moving toward 
Savannah and Charleston from South- 
eastern Kentucky. Northeastern Ken- 
tucky export shipments are handi- 
capped by embargoes. 

There is not much coal available for 
industrial or domestic use. It is 
claimed that exporters are controlling 
the spot field today. 

There is very little Western. Ken- 
tucky coal available in the market just 
now due to priorities, strikes and 
continued car shortage. Louisville re- 
tailers are paying $8.50 for West Ken- 
tucky lump, the freight making $9.25 
on yard. The retail price is $11.50 
a ton. 

River movement has been greatly 
curtailed by the heavy demand, it 
being more profitable to ship by rail 
and avoid chances of heavy losses in 
hazardous boating. 

It is claimed that public utilities are 
stocking coal heavily. Detroit has been 
securing very large supplies and the 
same situation holds good elsewhere. 
Assigned cars are taking a large per- 
centage of production. 

There are a few scattered strikes in 
the Southeastern Field, principally 
around Pineville, with trouble also in 
Pike County, on the West Virginia 
border. This trouble is not affecting 
the field as a whole, in view of the 
short car supply. 

Gas coal is selling around $10.25 a 
ton; steam coal $9.50@$9.75. Assigned 
car coal is being sold $6@$7 a ton. 
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DETROIT 
Active Demand Continues — Receipts 
Are Altogether Inadequate — Anthra- 
cite Stocks Are Depleted. 

Bituminous—While some consumers 
are withholding orders in the expecta- 
tion of lower prices, the number ap- 
parently is so small as to make little 
appreciable difference in the volume of 
inquiry coming to wholesalers and job- 
bers. Consumers are all manifesting 
a lively interest in the market, although 
not making much headway toward get- 
ting winter stocks. 

The movement of coal into Detroit 
is altogether inadequate. The greater 
proportion of incoming shipments is 
to meet the current requirements of in- 
dustrial and manufacturing plants and 
the public utilities. 

The supply is too slender to enable 
steam coal users in general to accumu- 
late reserves that are necessary to 
assure continuance of operation during 
the period when unfavorable transpor- 
tation conditions will make a regular 
supply uncertain. 

There is a small amount of coal 
coming from Ohio and very little from 
West Virginia or Kentucky, except stock 
sent to apply on longtime contracts. 
Mines in Indiana and Illinois are con- 
tributing only a limited quantity of coal, 
labor troubles in these districts having 
curtailed shipments. 

Anthracite—Uncertainty as to the 
future and a very inadequate supply in 
the present, create an unsatisfactory 
condition in the local market. Prices 
to householders range $14.25 for egg to 
$16.75 for chestnut, and predictions 
are being made by some of the dealers 
that a considerably higher price level 
will be attained. 

Few retail yards have any stock on 
hand and dealers who have been unable 
to get shipments during the summer 
find that the present labor troubles are 
cutting off even the small amount of 
stock previously obtainable. 


COLUMBUS 

Production Is Reduced During Week— 
Car Supply Is Estimated About 65 Per 
Cent — Demand for All Grades Is 
Strong and Prices Range High—Lake 
Trade Is Progressing Satisfactorily. 

Production is still restricted by car 
shortage although some fields show an 
improvement. The car supply is still 
erratic and this has the effect of keep- 
ing the trade in a very unsettled con- 
dition. 

Production in the Hocking Valley 





‘field was about 70 to 75 per cent while 


Pomeroy Bend, Crooksville and Cam- 
bridge supply was about 65 per cent. 
‘astern Ohio shortage is still acute and 
production is not much over 55 to 60 per 
cent. ; 

The Lake trade is still attracting the 
major portion of tonnage. Lake prior- 
ities still hold fast despite efforts to 
have them amended and dumpings at 
the docks have been exceptionally 
heavy. Much encouragement is felt 
over the situation and it is believed the 
Northwest will be well supplied. Lake 
prices are holding fairly firm in all 
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The usual figures offered for 
Ves- 


fields. 
Lake tonnage range $5.75@$6.50. 
sel movement is improving. 

The retail trade is quiet as a. result 
of lack of stocks. Dealers are now 
apportioning the available supply to 
various customers. Householders are 
getting anxious and are bringing their 
pressure to bear to have priorities sus- 
pended. It is realized that a heavy bur- 
den will be thrown upon dealers when 
tonnage is available, as only about 27 
per cent of the winter’s supply has 
been stored. 

Steam business is strenuous and there 
is active bidding for free cargoes. Prices 
are maintained at high levels with no 
weakness appearing. Public ‘utilities 
are well supplied under the priority 
orders. Manufacturing concerns are 
able to operate from hand-to-mouth 
and no shutdowns of consequence are 
attributed to fuel shortage. 

Retail prices in Columbus are: Hock- 
ing lump $8.50@$9.50, mine run $8@ 
$9.25, Pomeroy lump $9@$10, mine run 
?8.50@$9.50, West Virgina lump $10.50 
@$11, mine run $10@$10.50, Pocahon- 
tas lump $11.50. 

Prices at mines of the various coals 
used in Ohio are: 


Hocking limp? 7 97.77.2 veweae eee 


Hocking mine-run . @). ates sete .00@ 8.25 
Hocking screenings. 5.00@ 8 00 
West Virginia splints, lump... RS 6.50@ 9.00 
West Virginia splints, mine-run tek 6.25@ 8.75 
West Virginia splints, screenings... . 6.25@ 8.50 
Pomeroy lump: 220-4... ase eee -50@ 8.50 
Pomeroy mine-run.,. os. s.r 6.25@. 8.25 
Pomeroy screenings................ 6.50@ 8.50 
Pocahontas lump. }...... «cesses 8.00@ 9.50 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Production Is Not Seriously Crippled 
by General Strike Order—Car Supply 
Is Somewhat Improved — Market Is 
Strong for All Grades. 

A summary of the situation incident 
to the general strike order made effec- . 
tive Sept. 8 shows that union leaders 
so far have signally failed to seriously 
disturb coal production. No large num- 
ber of strikers were added to the list 
of those remaining idle from the local 
strikes which have been in force at 
different points for several months 
past. At most of these operations the 
places of strikers have been filled to a. 
large extent by recruited labor. 

Mines in the Birmingham district 
have been furnished a better car sup- 
ply. While some time was lost due to 
lack of equipment, a fair output was 
obtained at all of the larger mines 
and at the small commercial and do- 
mestic operations with undisturbed 
labor conditions. ; 

There is an acute demand for all 
grades of coal. Spot prices range from 
$8@$8.50 per net ton, mines, though 
a peak figure of $10 was reported the 
past week. Vessels at Mobile, New 
Orleans and other Gulf points are be- 
ing badly delayed awaiting receipt of 
coal for bunker and export. Slow and 
inadequate loading facilities. at the 
ports contribute to the delay. | 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Market Is Easier, with L.ghter 
Demand — Efforts Made To Negotiate 
First Half Contracts— Heavier Re- 
ceipts on Contracts Reported. 


Prices for spot coke have eased off 
perhaps 50c. a ton and the market 
generally is less active. The softening 
“seems to be due to decreased demand 
rather than to heavier offerings. The 
decreased demand may be attributed to 
heavier receipts on contracts rather 
than decreased furnace requirements. 
As a matter of fact the production of 
pig iron is tending to increase. No 
blast furnaces are going out except for 
physical reasons, and some idle furnaces 
would probably blow in if they could se- 
cure an assured supply of coke. They 
would not, however, pay anything like 
the present spot market. 

A few operators have approached 
customers on the: subject of making 
contracts for the first half of 1921, this 
applying to both furnace and foundry 
coke, but have found consumers un- 
responsive, as they feel that the time 
is not ripe for contracting. On the 
other hand, it is related that some con- 
sumers have applied to operators with 
whom they have contracts running, on 
the subject of first half contracts and 
in this case also there was no disposi- 
tion to get together. 

The spot market is quotable $17@ 
$17.50 for furnace and $18.50@$19 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region for the week ended Sept. 4 at 
196,590 tons, a decrease of 14,510 tons. 
The holiday had much to do with the 
decrease. 





PITTSBURGH 
Car Supplies Improve — Many Mines 
Operating to Limit of Men’s Willing- 
ness To Work—Spot Market Is a Shade 
Stronger. 


Car supplies continue to increase and 
a larger number of mines are now sup- 
plied with practically as many cars as 
their men are willing to load. The last 
weekly report for the rail mines shows 

- production at 78.6 per cent, the losses 
being 8.9 per cent from transportation 
disability, 7.8 per.cent due to labor 
shortage and 4.7 per cent from mine 
disability. 

Practically all the loss of production 
was attributed to car shortage by some 
mines, to labor shortage and mine dis- 
ability by others. The time was when 
practically all the loss was from car 
shortage but the increase in car supplies 
has uncovered a labor shortage at many 
mines. The river mines showed no 


transportation or mine disability, their 
curtailment in production from rated 
capacity being 10.6 per cent, all ascribed 
to labor shortage. 

It is improbable that the rail mines 
would find their men willing to work 
up to 90 per cent of rated capacity, 
although 85 per cent might be attained, 
and this would compare with 78.6 per 
cent production in the week reported. 

The spot market is a little stiffer. 
A. week ago $8 was regarded as the 
regular quotation on steam coal and in 
fact that figure had been shaded in 
occasional instances. We quote the spot 
market $8@$8.50 for steam and $9@ 
$9.50 for byproduct and gas. Tidewater 
is likely to bring an extra price, on 
account of difficulty in securing permits 


‘and making shipment. 





UNIONTOWN 


Coal and Coke Prices Drop — Demand 
Slackens with Improved Car Place- 
ments—Outlook Is Good. 


Prices have dropped this week on both 
coal and coke sales and judging from 
indications, next week should show a 
continuance of the present softening 
market. Car supply recovered nicely 
from its slump and with it came a 
slackening in demand and resultant 
shrinkage of prices. Placement of coke 
cars was particularly improved. 

Furnace coke dropped $2 per ton to 
$16, with foundry grades slightly higher 
but correspondingly under the former 
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quotations. An even larger car supply 
next week is anticipated through the 
Giversion of idle equipment from the 
anthracite region, continuance of the 
hard coal miners’ “vacation” being ex- 
pected to help local car placements. 
Recent wreck on the Monongahela Ry. 
at Brownsville may temporarily em- 
barrass car placement. Traffic was sus- 
pended 24 hours and delays in transit 
of consignments resulted. 

Monongahela Ry. car placements this 
week have been good. The Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. put down fully 50 per cent 
of required equipment, placing in the 
first five days of the week a total of 
zbout 725 cars against requirements of 
1,400 for coal loads. A like supply was 
also given by the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie R.R., some 500 empties being 
placed on requirements of approxi- 
mately 900 cars. Coal car supply on 
the Southwest branch was about 80 per 
cent and on the Redstone practically 
the same. 

Coke car supply was much better. 
About 150 per cent was registered by 
both Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie on the Monongahela rails, 
the former placing over 2,000 cars when 
but 1,300 were required and the latter 
putting down nearly 1,400 against re- 
quirements of 990. On both Southwest 
and Redstone branches between 80 and 
90 per cent in coke car placement was 
reached. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Clearfield Miners May Get Increase— 
Prices Are Lower —Car Situation Is 
Unchanged — Wagon Mines Protest 
Order 14. 

Following a meeting of coal operat- 
ors in Clearfield County it was an- 
nounced that they would not confer 
with representatives of the miners to 





Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 








1920 —————_— — 1919) 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
Auge 2th: 22)... aan 11,039,000 336,023,000 10,675,000 287,270,000 
Daily average.).\.....-eiteebant 1,840,000 1,692,000 1,779,000 ~ 1,446,000 
Aug. 28D. ......5+++0sseenes 11,390,000 347,413,000 10,443,000 ‘* 297,713,000 
Daily average. .... ae Mental 1,898,000 1,698,000 1,741,000 ~~ 1,455,000 
Sept. | REPO 11,051,000 358,464,000 “FI” 9,651,000d *FF 307,364,000 
Daily average. ... «cme 1,842,000 1,702,000 1,821,000 *Pr 1,459,000 
ANTHRACITE 
—-———- 1920 —_____~ 1919(a) os 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
Auge 21). ass: - +0 1,595,000 55,712,000 1,862,000 52,678,000 
Avags 28D < vies clos, « «:-srosteenanes 1,818,000 57,530,000 1,941,000 54,619,000 
Sept. 4000... -. > sane 1,084,000 58,614,000 1,349,000 55,968,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
——_——_———. Week Ended 1920 1919 4 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 Sept. 6 to Date to Date 
1920c 19206 1919 
395,000 419,000 448,000 14,450,000 13,246,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. 


(b) Revised from last report. 
holiday. 


(c) Subject to revision. 


(d) Week of Labor Day 
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discuss a new wage scale. However, 
they expressed a willingness to increase 
the wages of day men $1.50 and trapper 
boys 83c. a day. This makes the wages 
the same as in the Pittsburgh Field. 

Coal prices, especially in Cambria 
County, are still showing a downward 
trend. The highest price quoted this 
week was $9.50 a ton, with the wagon 
mines selling as low as $7.50. 

The car situation throughout the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Field shows little 
sign of change and was described as 
“fair.” Operators of wagon mines, of 
which there are a large number in Cam- 
bra County, are not satisfied with the 
present system of car distribution 
which they characterize as unfair. Re- 
duced to box cars on all the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, the wagon loaders do not 
believe they are getting a square deal. 

Representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Wagon Coal Shippers’ Association went 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in protest against Order 14. 
The commission was asked to rescind or 
modify the order which is a sweeping 
one. The wagon loaders assert this 
will put them out of business if en- 
forced. 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Cars Are More Plentiful—Lake Ship- 
ments Heavy-—Prices Are Down—Rail 
and Labor Conditions Improve. 


Cars furnished for the first period of 
September were not much more than 
sufficient to transport heavy tonnage re- 
quired for the lakes. Hence, mines had 
little commercial coal available. 

An improvement in dumping facili- 
ties at the Lakes was reflected in better 
movement of cars. Labor conditions, 
aside from the usual shortage of men, 
were rather conducive to larger load- 
ings. 

While prices were down to some ex- 
tent, nevertheless, there was a ready 
market for output. The best market 
was at the Lakes but owing to the fact 
that producers were being called upon 
to make such large Lake shipments, 
it was found somewhat difficult to take 
care of existing contracts. 

Transportation conditions in eastern 
Ohio were about on a par with those 
across the Ohio River in the Pan Handle 
region, with a large movement to the 
Lakes in evidence and with the rail 
movement of coal all that could be ex- 
pected. 








FAIRMONT 


Car Supply Improves Slightly — Ship- 
pers Incensed Over Alleged Abuse of 
Assigned Car Privilege—Lake Ship- 
ments Are Heavy—Prices Soften. 


Loadings were larger during the first 
part of the period ending Sept. 4, be- 
cause of a perceptible increase in the 
car supply. About the middle of the 
week there was the usual slump. On 
the Monongahela R.R. a large propor- 
tion of the cars were being assigned 
during the week. Production was at 
the level maintained throughout the 
previous week. 

Charges were being circulated that 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. was tipping 
off certain operators as to impending 
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shortages and suggesting the loading of 
railroad fuel, and it was charged that 
the road was greatly abusing the as- 
signed car privilege. As a result many 
shippers were up in arms. 

The railroads seemed to be getting 
more than their share of coal. Ship- 
ments to the Lakes and for export were 
very much curtailed as the week drew 
to a close. While exports probably 
were larger than during the previous 
week, yet shipments were greatly re- 
stricted, through difficulty in securing 
permits to cover. 

Lake loadings were in excess of those 
for the period ending Aug. 28, owing to 
a better car supply and also partly be- 
cause of the embargo on New England 
shipments, some producers. sending 
their coal to the Lakes in preference to 
other markets. 

While there was no decided break in 
prices in northern West Virginia they 
appeared to be somewhat softer. 








Middle Appalachian 


VIRGINIA 


Week’s Production Placed at 75 Per 
Cent of Capacity — Wagon Mines Sus- 
pend Operations — Prices Drop $3 in 
One Week. 


Production for week ending Sept. 4 
amounted to 173,000 tons. Shortage of 
cars and insufficient man power were 
responsible. 

The effect of Service Order 14 in 
Virginia caused a virtual suspension of 
operations at all wagon mines. While a 
falling market would undoubtedly have 
reduced this production, yet Order No. 
14 has hastened such cessation of oper- 
ations. 

Prices were undergoing further 
downward changes, reaching $9 early 
in the second week of the month. This 
was a drop of $3 a ton as compared 
with prices prevailing during the pre- 
vious week. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Production Rises with Better Car 
Placement—Lakes Priority Shipments 
Are Heavy — Price Recession Con- 
tinues — Labor Situation Is Much Im- 
proved. 


Better conditions were enjoyed along 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. during the 
first week of September. Production in 
the southern tier of counties was in- 
creased. Western shipments, particu- 
larly those for the Lakes, were on the 
increase. 

The last two days of August in the 
Tug River Field were marked by an 
increase in production. A car shortage 
developed during the last day or two of 
the week and transportation conditions 
were not very satisfactory. A large 
tonnage was moving to Tidewater for 
export. Fully 35 per cent of the out- 
put was sent to Lake points. While 
prices for spot coal were on a lower 
level they were still much in excess of 
contract prices. The fact that spot 
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buying was not as active as formerly 
had no effect whatsoever on production. 

Ground lost during the last fortnight 
of August in the Pocahontas Field was 
partially regained during the first few 
days of September. The car shortage 
was not such as to cause a great deal 
of idleness at the mines. Although 
labor shortage losses were still hover- 
ing around 40,000 tons a week yet the 
morale of the miners was improving, 
With winter only a few months away 
the chances of a strike are diminishing, 
there being insufficient union sentiment 
in the field to make the possibility of 
organizing the Pocahontas Field im- 
minent. 

Not only were export shipments from 
the Pocahontas Field increased after 
Service Order 11 was suspended, but 
Lake shipments also were believed to 
be larger. Producers in general looked 
upon lower prices with favor, there hav- 
ing been a drop in the Pocahontas 
region just as in other fields. 





KANAWHA 


‘Production Improves Slightly — Lake 


Shipments Increase — Demand Is 
Lighter and Prices Decline Further. 


Although the weekly production was 
slightly improved, mines were still 
greatly handicapped by a shortage of 
ears. Due to a brief suspension of New 
England priority Service Order 11, more 
coal was available for Lakes. Export 
shipments were somewhat larger in vol- 
ume, the previous week’s embargo to 
Tidewater having been removed as to 
unfilled permits only. 

The market in the Kanawha region 
was much softer than during preceding 
weeks, although production was easily 
marketed. Prices for spot coal were in 
the neighborhood of $9. For the time 
being, however, buying was not as 
heavy as it had been. The sudden ces- 
sation of orders was more apparent in 
the East than in the West. Expectation 
of further car shortages has caused 
representative coal men to predict that 
prices would not go much lower. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


No Improvement in Car Supply — Re- 
leased New England Tonnage Flows 
Westward — Lakes and Export Ship- 
ments Are Good—Prices Are Lower. 


A scarcity of cars on the Chesapeake. 
& Ohio R.R. in both fields held down 
the production during the first week in 
September. At the same time there 
was a recession in price, but it was 
easily possible to market all the coal 
produced. Inquiries were less numer- 
ous from eastern markets but there 
still seemed to be as heavy a demand as 
ever in the West. Much coal was also 
being exported. 

Complaint was general throughout 
the New River Field of a scarcity of 
cars during the entire weekly period. 
Not even on Monday was there any- 
thing like an adequate supply of emp- 
ties and subsequent to that date there 
was a decided slump in the supply. 
Production was very much below that 
of the preceding week. 
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There was a slight increase in the 
western movement and more particu- 
larly to the Lakes. The downward trend 
of prices caused the general run of pro- 
ducers little or no concern, there being 
a ready market for all the coal mined. 

Inadequate transportation facilities 
afforded by the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
were largely responsible for holding 
down production in the Winding Gulf 
Field. More cars were available on the 
Virginian Ry. With no coal going to 
New England, exports were increased 
to some extent, at least from mines 
shipping over the Virginian, there being 
no western movement from that section. 

There was not the wild scramble for 
coal there had been, owing to the fact 
that the trend of prices was downward 
rather than upward. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan Production Increases, Due_ to 
Improved Car Supply — Williamson 
Labor Trouble Waning — Buyers Hold- 
ing Off in Face of Falling Prices. 

An accumulation of cars enabled Lo- 
gan mines to exceed the previous 
week’s production. 
output for the year was 64,000 tons on 
Aug. 30. One result of the betterment 
in car supply was to make it possible 
to ship more coal to the Lakes. New 
England shipments were destined else- 
where but Tidewater coal increased fol- 
lowing the lifting of an embargo. 

Prices were falling and buyers re- 
frained from placing orders, pending 
developments. Less buying did not re- 
tard production, owing to a very gen- 
eral demand in the West. 

Production slowly increased in the 
Williamson Field, more miners return- 
ing to work after the advent of United 
States soldiers. Not only were a num- 
ber of plants able to increase their 
working forces but the Red Jacket Coal 
& Coke Co. and the Glen Alum Coal 
Co. started operations at their mines 
which had been closed down since early 
in July. While attacks were made early 
in the week on two plants despite the 
presence of soldiers, such attacks did 
not deter miners from continuing work. 
After these attacks no further trouble 
was experienced. Losses entailed by 
the strike were running rather heavy 
but strike sentiment was gradually dy- 
ing out. A strike was called for the 
Pond Creek section on Sept. 1 but few 
if any miners responded. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Is Unchanged—Substantial 
Tonnage Goes to Lakes—Prices Meder- 
ate Chiefly on Eastern Orders. 


There was little change in the car 
supply for the week ending Sept. 4. 
Mines were still limited to about half 
of potential capacity. Car supply 
dwindled’ throughout the week. Lake 
shipments, fairly large on the first day 
of the week, were rather small after 
that date. : 

While mines in other fields were in 
idleness on Labor Day, which was ob- 
served as a general holiday, there was 


The largest day’s © 
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no general suspension of mining activi- 
ties in this field. 

It was not possible to resume Tide- 
water shipments, owing to an embargo. 
While prices were moderating some- 
what, the change was not so marked 
in western markets as in the East. 
There was ample market for all the coal 
produced, owing to Lake and contract 
demands. About the only effect of price 
recessions, therefore, was to curtail 
activity in spot buying to some extent. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Department of Justice Will Not Allow 
Set Prices—Rate Complaints to Be 
Heard—Wagon Mine Operations Are 
Curtailed. 

Harlan, Hazard and Southern Ap- 
palachian operators were unsuccessful 
in their recent attempt to have the 
Government appoint an administrator 
or else set prices of bituminous coal in 
this section. The Department of Jus- 
tice has announced that no prices 
would be fixed. 

The southeastern coal associations 
are preparing material to be used in 
complaints to be heard at Cincinnati 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the matter of rate on coal to 
Lakes from Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
points in eastern Kentucky. 

Wagon operators in some sections of 
the state are reported to have quit 
operations when open cars were barred 
from use. Others are loading box cars 
where they can get that class of equip- 
ment. A ready market for box-car coal 
is obtained, at prices only slightly 
lower than that for open-top equip- 
ment. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Fresh Strike Troubles Are Cutting 
Production—Car Supply Is Worse— 
Little Coal for Spot Shipment—Con- 
siderable Amount Shipped in Assigned 
Cars. 


Conditions are again bad, due to a 
fresh strike, principally in Muhlenberg 
County, but also affecting Henderson, 
Union, Davies, McLean and Ohio Coun- 
ties to some extent. Operators state 
that there are about 2,000 miners out, 
while others place the number at 8,000. 
A peculiar condition is said to exist. 
Where companies operate several mines 
one mine will be out one day and the 
next these men will go back to work 
and another mine will be down, indicat- 
ing an attempt on the part of the union 
men to work partial time and “give 
everyone a chance.” 

The car supply has been worse than 
usual for the past few days. Supply 
for last week was about 15 per cent 
on the Kentucky division of the Illinois 
Central R.R. and 49 per cent on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 

Very little new business is being 
booked as a result of heavy movement 
of assigned cars, contract coal, rail- 
road demand, etc. Last week there was 
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so little new business accepted that 
there was hardly a market. 

Quotations made Louisville retailers 
and consumers show Western Kentucky 
lump $8.50 a ton, mine run $8, nut and 
slack $7.50. 








Middle Western 





INDIANA 


Many Wagon Mines Close — Another 
Strike in Prospect — Situation Is 
Critical. 

A number of wagon mines in western 
Indiana will be forced to close down 
immediately on account of the order 
forbidding railroads to provide them 
with cars. Many small mines have been 
opened near Linton, Indiana, since dis- 
putes between the operators of larger 
mines and miners arose. 

What with operators and miners 
under indictment, a new coal commis- 
sion that is trying to function and a 
prospect of another coal strike—this 
time the loaders who think they have 
been left out in the cold by wage agree- 
ments—lIndiana is in a bad way for 
coal. It is safe to say that 85 per cent 
of the state’s industries are on the 
verge of closing down. 





IOWA 


It is shown that almost every small 
town in Iowa, with the exception of 
those that are mining centers, is desti- 
tute of coal, according to answers to a 
questionnaire sent out by the State 
Transportation Committee. Between 
800 and 1,000 answers to the question- 
naire have been received and more than 
half of them report that no coal is on 
hand at present. Others state that 
only a very few tons at most are in the 
towns. As a rule, the larger towns 
and cities fare better. 


SS 


Western 





UTAH 
Wyoming Competition Is Temporarily 
Removed—Freight Increase Being Con- 
tested. ‘ 

Competition from Wyoming coal 
fields has practically ceased as that 
fuel is now selling at $1 above the Utah 
price. This is partly due to the in- 
crease in freight rates in Wyoming, 
which was not permitted by the Utah 
Public Utilities Commission. 

It is stated in Salt Lake City that a 
line of 50 Trans-Pacific and coastwise 
vessels, with headquarters in Seattle, is 
making arrangements to buy Utah coal 
exclusively as soon as assurance is 
given that a steady supply can be 
secured. 

It is expected that the refusal of the 
Utah Public Utilities Commission to 
grant the increase in freight rates al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will result in the matter being 
carried to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Mine 
and Company 


News 











ILLINOIS 


Tamora—tThe Alladin Coal Co., which 
recently purchased a mine here and also 
operates several other mines in this 
county, has announced that plans are 
completed for the erection of about 
30 new resident houses for the miners. 
The houses will be somewhat better 


than the average, having all modern | 


installations. This step is taken in 
anticipation of bringing more miners 
within range of the mine which is 
greatly hampered by man _ shortage. 

Springfield—The “Spring Creek” mine 
recently broke its hoisting record 
by hoisting 1,606 tons in eight hours. 
The mine has been in operation for over 
fifteen years. The total number of 
cars hoisted and dumped during the day 
the record was broken, was 800. 


Coulterville—The Perry County Coal 
Corporation, have been experiencing con- 
siderable trouble with a near race-riot. 
When a cage operator refused to let 
a negro down the shaft the company 
fired him. Three hundred white miners 
employed at the mine went out on 
strike, and that night burned the 
negro’s house down. Many negroes left 
the town since this demonstration due 
probably to fear that another such oc- 
currence might happen. 





INDIANA 


Sullivan—Mines and all the mineral 
holdings of the Consolidated Indiana 
Coal Co., and approximately 10,000 
acres of other mineral land in Hamil- 
ton, Curry and Jackson townships be- 
came the property of John L. Baker, 
Wm. E. Baker, Frank P. Emison, Frank 
P. Culbertson and others of Terre 
Haute and Vincennes in a deal com- 
pleted recently. 


Jesse—Daubenspeck Coal and Land 
Co., owning and selling lands, was in- 
corporated recently at a capital stock of 
$100,000. D. Forest Early, A. W. Daub- 
enspeck, Roy Daubenspeck, all of Mul- 
lens, Fred N. Stewart, and Hartley 
Sanders, Princeton, were the incorpor- 
ators. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg — Unusual development 
activity is everywhere evidenced in coal 
fields in this section, especially along 
the L. & N. branch on the Kentucky 
River headwaters. 


Sergent—The Imperial Elkhorn Coal 
Company is making powerhouse and 
electrical improvements, building a new 
tipple and opening new mines. Near by 
the Elkhorn Collieries Company is in- 
creasing its production. The Apex 
Coal Co., Bastin, also is making im- 
provements to double production. 
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Boone’s Fork—The Logan Elkhorn 
Coal Corporation will make a number 
of improvements that will necessitate 
a largely increased production. This 
company has obtained new areas of 
coal lands recently and a new town 
soon will be under construction. It is 
expected that the New York work will 
be completed before 1921. 


Smoot Creek—In the Dalna section 
the Consolidated Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, 
which recently located in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, is doing extensive development 
work. The company has taken over the 
Kentucky & West Virginia Coal Co., the 
Amburgy Coal Co., and the Blackey 
Coal Co. near Blackey, besides acquir- 
ing thousands of acres of additional 
coal lands, which will be opened for 
development before the end of the year. 

This concern also is preparing to 
extend its branch railroad further up 
Smoot Creek to tap new properties. 
This company owns large mining plants 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland and 
West Virginia, and its investment in 
Elkhorn field mines means much for 
this section. 


Louisville—The Julius Fleischman, 
one of the biggest coal tow boats on 
the Ohio River, smashed :things up 
badly at New Albany, Ind., last week, 
in delivering four barges of coal to the 
Finger Brothers Coal Co., when a sig- 
nal cord broke, and the boat crashed 
into the dock. An excursion boat was 
struck, while the dock of the River Coal 
& Supply Co., and a sand dredger were 
sunk. <A large gasoline launch was 
also damaged. 


Pikeville—The Pinson-Elkhorn Col- 
liery, has filed amended articles in- 
creasing its capital from $30,000 to 
$50,000. The Muddy Gap Coal Co., at 
Manchester, has incorporated with a 
capital of $3,000—D. M. Allen, M. F. 
Porter and D. L. Walker, Jr., incor- 
porators. 


MISSOURI 


Freeburg—Articles of incorporation 
of the General Coal & Mining Co., capi- 
talized at $100,000 have been filed. The 
company’s principal office is situated at 
the St. Clair mine near Freeburg. The 
incorporators are Ernest L. May and 
Chas. F. Waters of St. Louis and W. F. 
Driemeyer of East St. Louis. 





OHIO 
Cleveland—The Goff Kirby Coal Co., 
are perfecting plans for the erection 
of a large building, 300 x 600 ft., or 
E. 39th St. and Payne Ave. Esti- 
mated cost about $200,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


Wimburton—Two miners were killed 
and at least eight more were entombed 
in the Doonan-McConnell mine at Doo- 
nan, three miles west of here, this after- 
noon when a gas explosion occurred. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Oil City—It was learned here today 
that a vein of hard coal has been lo- 
cated near Pleasantville, in the north- 
eastern part of Venango County, and 
that geologists from Harrisburg have 
been making investigations during the 
past few days. 

The vein of coal is on the M. C. 
Beebe and J. Y. Siggins farms and 
was located through the drilling of oil 
wells. The vein, it is said, is from three 
to five feet in thickness and lies from 
55 to 60 ft. below the surface. 


Johnstown-—The Knickerbocker Fuel 
Co. has purchased the Caldwell prop- 
erty on Vine St. for use as offices for 
the company. The property is 50 x 115 
ft. and has a two-story brick, mansard 
roof, building. 

Architect Henry M. Rogers of Johns- 
town has been engaged to make plans 
for remodeling. The plans will call for 
fifteen office rooms. A fireproof garage, 
to accomodate eight cars, will be erected 
in the rear. 

Officers of the company are James A. 
Hill of New York, president, Telford 
Lewis, Johnstown, vice-president and W. 
P. Graff, Johnstown, treasurer. Sub- 
sidiary companies are Telford Coal Min- 
ing Co., Jasahill Coal Mining Co., Wil- 
bur Coal Mining, Knickerbocker Smoke- 
less Coal and the Somerset Coal Min- 
ing Co. , 

Lilly—Cambria and Blair County coal 
operators have formed and chartered 
the Bens Creek Collieries, Inc., for the 
purpose of supplying the coal needs of 
Altoona during the next. few months... 
The new concern plans to put in opera- 
tion 30 steel cars, each of 55 tons. 

The mines are in splendid working 
condition and the capacity has been 
nearly trebled during the last two years. 
The 30 new steel cars were ordered 
from the Pressed Steel Car Co. and de- 
livery has been promised by Oct. 1. 
The mining office will be located at Lilly 
while the mines are on the east side of 
Benscreek, along the Benscreek branch 
of the Pennsylvania R.R. and above 
Cassandra station. 

Scranton—Mining of coal in the 
Briggs, or Capouse shaft, of the Scran-. 
ton Coal Co., in the Keyser Valley sec- 
tion, where the breaker was totally des- 
troyed by fire, will be resumed within 
a few days, officials of the concern an- 
nounced after an informal conference. 
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Lisbon—The West Penn Coal Co., 
represented by John Seger, of Point 
Marion, Pa., has purchased several 
farms in Madison township. 

All of the land sold at high figures, 
and the company will begin at once to 
strip the same for coal. The Youghio- 
gheny & Ohio R.R. will run a switch 
into the new territory so that the coal 
may be marketed. 


Waynesburg—Deeds have just been 
filed for record here conveying to the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. several tracts of 
land in Monongahela Township, Greene 
County. Five tracts aggregating 436 
acres were purchased at about $300 an 
acre. 

The coal was owned jointly by Le- 
nora T. Niccols, of Uniontown, and the 
Piedmont Coal Co. 


Pittsburgh—R. B. Hays Fuel Co., 
has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to handle the product of 
coal in Pools 34 and 44 in the Pitts- 
burgh area. R. B. Hays, president of 
the First National Bank of Masontown, 
W. H. Cover of Masontown and D. H. 
Christner of Connellsville are the in- 
corporators. The company starts with 
taking the production from three mines, 
two near Leckrone and one near Gray’s 
Landing on the Monongahela River, the 
coal coming from tracts comprising 200 
acres in all. 

Robindale—A million-dollar coal deal, 
one of the largest consummated in the 
Johnstown district, has been closed 
whereby the Robindale coal plant, in- 
cluding the mining village of Robin- 
dale, a short distance below Seward, 
was transferred from the Conemaugh 
Smokeless Coal Co., to H. D. Wald- 
bridge & Co. of New York for the 
Penn Public Service Corporation, which 
is controlled by the purchasing com- 
pany. 

Harrisburg—<According to present es- 
timates, new rates for compensation 
insurance on coal mining are to be 
made effective about Noy. 1. Final 
decision in regard to the figures will 
not be made until some tests and ex- 
periments are made and inspections car- 
ried out. State insurance, compensa- 
tion and rating officials have been at 
work for weeks on the basis for the 
“new rates. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—An order has been is- 
sued by Judge A. M. J. Cochran, acting 
Federal Judge of this district, restrain- 
ing District Attorney W. T. Kennerly 
and Edward Finlay, local agent of the 
Department of Justice, from securing 
warrants or indictments against the 
Riddle Coal Co., of Chattanooga, charg- 
ing violation of the Lever act in mak- 
ing excessive profits on coal in car- 
load lots. The order was based on a 
bill of complaint filed by the coal com- 
pany. 

Knoxville—Henry Ford may buy more 
coal mines in the Kentucky district. 
According to reports received here, he 
has offered $2,000,000 for the Creech 
Co.’s operations on Wallin Creek in 
Harlan County. These mines are near 
the Banner Fork operations recently 
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purchased by the Ford interests for 
$1,500,000. 

The seat of this new venture is under- 
stood to be in Eastern Kentucky near 
the West Virginia border, in Pike 
County, on the Chesapeake & Northern 
R.R. The railroad is soon to extend 
its lines over the bridge to be built 
across the river near Pikesville. This 
second development is reported to be 
eed by the Pittsburgh Steel 

0. 


UTAH 

Sunnyside—A fire discovered in Mine 
2 of the Utah Fuel Co. has caused 
the sending of a special rescue train 
from Salt Lake City, containing vice- 
president and general manager Cowie 
and two state mine inspectors, among 
others. At the time of writing the fire 
is reported as under control. So far no 
lives have been lost. 





VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg—The Pinnacle Block Coal 
Co., recently organized with a capital 
of $1,000,000, has acquired 3,000 acres 
of coal properties in the district about 
Altman. Plans are being prepared for 
the development of this property with a 
daily output of 2,000 tons. Henry B. 
Adams, Lynchburg, is president. 





WASHINGTON 


Spokane—F or the purpose of dealing 
in wholesale coal throughout the north- 
west and on the Pacific coast, the Union 
Coal Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 and will have its 
head office in Spokane. The incorpora- 
tors are R. G. Crocker, F. W. Dewart 
and Mrs. E. F. Wagoner. <A branch 
office will be maintained in Seattle. 

“T have confidence in the importance 
of Spokane as a center,” said Mr. Crock- 
er. “We expect to deal in Montana, 
Utah and British Columbia coal and 


‘will handle some Washington coal.” 


L. Estell together with T. D. Bevan 
of Spokane have taken a 44-year lease 
of extensive coal deposits in Alberta. 
A dozen Spokane and other men were 
associated with them, and already are 
hauling out coal by trucks, pending the 
completion of a tram line. 

Their holdings are a short distance 
from the properties of the International 
Coal & Coke Co. and the McGillivray 
Creek Coal and Coke Co., which are 
the largest coal-producing companies in 
which Spokane people are extremely 
interested. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—It is understood that New 
York interests have acquired the hold- 
ings, plants and assets of the Ingram 
Branch ‘Coal Co. at Page on the Vir- 
ginian Ry. If such is the case the 
consideration was probably large for 
the Ingram Branch property is con- 
sidered a valuable one. C. H. Mead 
one of the successful operators of the 
Winding Gulf field, organized the In- 
gram Branch Company. 

Welch—One of the largest deals in 
coal land of the current year in south- 
ern West Virginia was that recently 
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consummated under the terms of which 
D. J. F. Strother of Welch and’ Howard 
Eavenson of Pittsburgh secured title 
to about 30,000 acres of coal land in 
Mingo and McDowell counties. 

Part of the acreage secured is under 
development and a portion is unde- 
veloped. The coal land was secured 
from the Lasher estate. The new own- 
ers will not take over the acreage ac- 
quired until the first of the year. 


Morgantown—Further development 
of the coal territory on Scott’s Run 
and on Robinson’s Run, and of the 
territory in between, is insured by the 
organization of the Gustan Run North- 
ern Ry., it being the intention of the 
promoters of the new railroad to link 
the Guston Run and Robinson’s Run 
section by a line from the mouth of 
Guston Run to Bowlby to be on the 
newly organized Monongalia & North- 
western R.R. 

The new railroad company has been 
chartered and has an authorized capi- 
talization of $25,000. A. M. Davis, 
Ernest H. Gilbert and other coal people 
were active in the organization of the 
new company. 

New Coal—Mining operations in 
Cass District of Monongalia are con- 
templated by Pittsburgh and Beaver 
Falls business men, who have organized 
the Bunker Coal Co. of Cassville, W. 
Va., the new company having a capital- 
ization of $200,000. 

Identified with the new company are: 
Paul E. Berlin, W. R. McAfee, Norman 
R. McAfee and W. P. Vandervort of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. E. Moretta of 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Fort Defiance—The Fort Defiance 
Coal Corporation, recently organized 
with a capital of $150,000, has acquired 
coal property aggregating about 400° 
acres, in this district. Plans for de- 
velopment are being arranged, with a 
daily output of 250 tons a day. Con- 
siderable machinery for mining and 
general operation will be installed at 
an early date. W. L. Burruss, Ansted, 
W. Va., is president. 


Clarksburg—Apex Coal Co. was or- 
ganized in Clarksburg, W. Va., to oper- 
ate mines in Lewis County, capital 
stock $50,000—incorporators, John B. 
Heffner, John W. Keister, C. A. Butcher, 
Frederick F. Butcher, and Presley M. 
Ireland, all of Clarksburg. ‘ 

Huntington—The Big Eagle Mining 
Co. operations in the Triadelphia dis- 
trict of Logan County, dealing in coal 
products, was incorporated recently at 
a capital stock of $400,000, Paul Hiner, 
B. J. Hiner, Herbert Fitzpatrick, D. 
W. Brown, and C. M. Pickroll, Hunting- 
ton, are the incorporators. 

Charleston—Further Kanawha County 
development is presaged by the organi- 
zation of the Fair Seam Coal Co. with 
a capitalization of $100,000. Promi- 
nently connected with the new company 
are: A. M. Belcher, J. F. Bouchelle, 
J. F. Davis of Montgomery, Thomas 
Haggerty of Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Much impetus was given to the de- 
velopment of the coal resources of the 
state during the month of July by the 
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organization and incorporation of thirty- 
five resident coal companies, the com- 
bined capital of which was $6,280,000. 
As the total number of new companies 
incorporated during the state number 
120 it will be seen that new coal com- 
panies alone represented about one-third 
of those organized. Many companies 
awaited the beginning of the tax year 
before incorporating. Coal companies 
organized during the month of July 
were as follows: 


Judson Coal Co., Fairmont. 
Deep Hollow Coal Co., Coalburg...... 


$100,000 
$50,000 


Field Coal Co., Fairmont........... $25,000 
Logan-Wyoming Coal Co., Logan $500,000 
Stone Lick Coal Co., Weston......... $40,000 
E. C. Minter Coal Co., Besoco........ $150,000 
Ray-Burdette Coal Co., Big Chimney.. $25,000 
Beeco Coal Co., Braeholm.......... $50,000 
American Collieries Co., Charleston.... $200,000 
By-Product Coal Co., Fa'rmont.... . $200,000 
Dennison Coal Co., Morgantown.... $25,000 
University Coal Co., Grafton. . $50,000 
Mildred Coal Co., Junior.......... $5,000 
Lore Coal Co., Emoryville....... $25,000 
Indian Run Collieries Co............ $1,000,000 
By-Product Pocahontas Co., Big Four. $250,000 
Tiger Coal Co., Huntington... . $150,000 
Barnard Coal Co., Kingwood....... $75,000 
Twin Mountain Coal Co., Piedmont.. . $50,000 
Winters Coal Co., Parkersburg...... $50,000 
Dixie Mining Co., Fairmont... My $25,000 
Emmons Collieries Co., Charleston. . $1,000,000 
Melrose Coal Co., Fairmont........ reer c 
Copen Gas Coal Mines, Inc., Bower. . $200,000 
Riverview Coal Co., Ansted.. . $10,000 
Warnock Coal Co., Barnum....... shy 26 fee 
Gauley-Concord Coal Co., Charleston. . $100,000 
Kanawha Consolidated Coal Co., 

Charleston = Ste eae ae e $1,000,000 
Fort Defiance Coal Corp., Ansted. $150,000 
La Rue Coal Co., Kingwood....... $200,000 
Wee Wee Coal Co., War........ a $10,000 
Green Ridge Coal Co., Morgantowr $50,000 
Pocahontas Low Vein Coal Co...... $25,000 
Farnum Coal Co., Clarksburg...... . $50,000 
Dixon Branch Coal Co. of Cirtsville. $25,000 


WYOMING 


Conroy—The Wyopa coal mine lo- 
cated at Conroy has been sold to east- 
ern capitalists for $110,000. The sale 
was conducted by C. O. Dunlap, repre- 
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senting the Potter Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the buyer 
was C. D. Scully, who represented the 
associated bondholders. The sale at- 
tracted only a few spectators and there 
was no competition in the bidding. 


Shoshone—The Wyoming Coal, Oil 
& Refining Co. has been incorporated 
in Wyoming with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000 to develop a deposit of 
coal nine miles north of Shoshone, on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
in Fremont county, Wyo. 

Last fall the Howe Oil & Gas Co., 
drilling for oil, encountered a vein of 
coal at 270 ft. This vein was after- 
ward prospected with a diamond drill 
and proved to be 12 ft. thick and of 
a high grade of bituminous coal. 

The men behind the oil company, 
consisting mostly of people from Lin- 
coln, Neb., then began the organization 
of the coal company. 

F. E. Schaaf, of Lincoln, Neb., is 
president of the company. J. R. Heagy, 
Shoshone, Wyo., is in charge of opera- 
tions. Preparations are being made 
for the sinking of a small shaft to the 
deposit to be followed by a larger shaft 
and the installation of machinery and 
equipment. 


ALBERTA 


Brule—One of the leading gold min- 
ing companies of Northern Ontario, the 
McIntyre Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., 
has purchased the property of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Mines, Ltd., of Brule, 
capitalized at $1,500,000 comprising 
3,300 acres. The mine is producing 
over 500 tons of steam and coking coal 
daily. 
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Equipment has been ordered which 
will increase the daily output to 2,000 
tons. The McIntyre company has also 
secured an option on the Canadian Coal- 
fields, Ltd. in the same vicinity owning 
a much larger area stated to contain 
anthracite and capitalized at $10,000,- 
000. 


The Government of Alberta has 
backed up the efforts of the coal 
operators of the province this summer 
in their efforts to develop summer trade 
in coal, and the result of their joint 
endeavor is seen in a 50 per cent in- 
crease in exportations. 


Statistics show that the output of 
Alberta mines up to the end of July 
was 3,043,940 tons, compared with 
2,068,907 for the same period last year. 
Operators say that there has been more 
coal marketed in the same period than 
any corresponding period in the history 
of coal production in Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Morien—The Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., 
Union Street, has started work on the 
erection of a boiler house, engine room 
and machine shop for two coal mines to 
cost $200,000. M. J. McCann, Sydney, N. 
S., is purchasing agent. 


Springville—A beginning was made in 
the British Empire Steel Corporation’s 
scheme for the development of the Do- 
minion Coal Co.’s properties at Spring- 
hill on Aug. 18 by the breaking of the 
ground for a new mine one hundred 
yards distant from No. 7 recently 
opened. The new slope is expected 
to tap a rich seam of coal from 4 to 
6 ft. in width. 








Traffic News 


Pittsburgh—Suit has been entered in the 
United States District Court here by the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, with 
principal offices in Philadelphia, to enjoin 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. from favoring cer- 
tain companies and discriminating against 
others, the plaintiff included, in the dis- 
tribution of coal cars, according to the com- 
plaint filed. The company avers that it 
operates 33 mines in various parts of Penn- 
sylvania and its complaint charges that it 
has not received its just quota of cars. The 
suit is brought to compel the Pennsylvania 
R.R. to pro-rate the car supply equitable 
according to mine ratings. The coal com- 
pany further charges that it is mining more 
son than it can move under existing con- 

tions. 





Personals 





Floyd S. Chapman, formerly mayor of 
Huntington, W. Va., later a member of the 
West Virginia Senate and until quite re- 
cently a candidate for clerk of the county 
Court of Cabell County, W. V., has been 
named as division manager of the Lake & 
Export Coal Corporation, of Huntington, 
with offices at both Bluefield and Beckley, 
W. Va. 

Colonel Wm. Leckie, who is interested 
in quite a number of coal companies in 
southern West Virginia, will probably move 
his headquarters from Welch, W. Va., to 
Bluefield, W. Va., where he owns property. 
Colonel Leckie plans to build a new home 
at Bluefield. 

Walter J. Davis of Monongah, W. Va., 
is the new manager’s field representative 


for the West Virginia division of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. Mr. Davis has come 
up from the ranks, being at the time of 
his promotion mine foreman at mine No. 
43 of the Consolidation company, at Mo- 
nongah. 


John W. Meyers, for four years with 
the Security Coal & Mining Co., at Duquoin, 
Ill, and for the last year with the South- 
ern Gem Coal Co., both with offices in 
Chicago, has accepted a position as mine 
manager for the Illinois Sixth Vein Coal 
Co., operating at Cutler. The company has 
offices at Chicago and Pinckneyville, IIl., 
and operates several mines in the Duquoin 
section. 


S. A. West, formerly with the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., and the Hedstrom-Schenck 
Coal Co., has joined the forces of the 
Mitchell Dillon Coal Co., of Chicago. 


William H. Greenwood, superintendent of 
the construction work of remodeling the 
old No. 5. mine at Duquoin, Ill., and for- 
merly president of the Greenwood Coal Co., 
and the Greenwood-Davis Coal Co., recently 
was taken suddenly ill with appendicitis, 
and was rushed to a hospital in St. Louis. 
Attending physicians announced that he 
would recover. 


William Gates, formerly real estate agent 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., whose head- 
quarters were at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
chosen as the successor of the late D. H. 
Coble, as secretary of the company. Mr. 
Gates is a graduate of Lehigh University, 
of the class of ’88, and has occupied his 
present position for a number of years. 


Henry M. Payne, formerly assistant to 
the president of the Bertha Coal Co., has 
resigned, to become general manager of the 
Douglass Barnes Corporation, with offices in 
the Barnes Building, 53rd St. and Fifth 
Ave., New York City. He expects to begin 
his new duties on Sept. 20. Mr. Payne is a 
director in the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
and the Wholesale Coal Trade Association ; 
he is treasurer of the latter. He is also 
on the Export Committee of the American 
Mining Congress. 


B. H. Stockett, superintendent for Locust 
Mountain Coal Co. at Shenandoah, Pa., 
was recently promoted to general manager 
for the C. M. Dodson operations in Shenan- 
doah, Beaver Brook and Shamokin districts, 
with headquarters in Shenandoah. 


C. M. McCrecken, of Taylorville, Ill., has 
been made the new division superintendent 
of the Peabody mines in Williamson and 
Franklin counties, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Phillip White, who lost his 
life while fighting a fire in No. 18 mine of 
the Peabody company. Mr. McCrecken will 
make his headquarters at Marion. 


F. R. Wadleigh has been appointed ex- 
port sales manager for Western Dodson & 
Co., Inc., vice J. H. Davison resigned, J. W. 
Sands has been selected as his assistant. 


Carl Robinson, for some time connected 
with the Boone County Coal Corporation 
of Sharples as general superintendent, has 
resigned to become associated with the Rock 
House Coal Company at Blackie in the 
Hazard field of Kentucky. The Rock House 
Coal Co. is a subsidiary of the Central 
States Coal Co. of Toledo, Ohio. 








Coming Meetings 


; 








Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dee. 8, 9 and 10, 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Sixth National Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 20-25. 
The Fuel Economy Division has been added 
this year. 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 
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Makers of Civilization 


ing of the American Engineering Council of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies, 
where will gather together the builders of civilization. 
Lawyers may rule what is built, doctors may heal the 
builders, bankers may trade in the works when built, 


H ine or ine is the announcement of the first meet- 


ful enough to serve the interest of the public effectually ? 


There is a balance of judgment in the engineer of 
which the world stands in need. His is a mind that 
weighs. Herbert C. Hoover has said that it is a quan- 
titative mind. It thinks in figures. It is solidly grounded 
in research. Unlike the mirage-forming vision of 


farmers may feed the workers, but 
the real makers of the material 
foundations of civilization are the 
engineers and those who work under 
their direction. 

Look where you will you see the 
work of engineers, either what they 
have actually made or what has 
been performed by the instrumen- 
talities their work has created. 
Others may adorn and beautify life, 
but the engineer lays the material 
basis on which the others work. So 
it is no small matter when these 
mastermen form a _ society of 
societies—an all-embracing associa- 
tion of engineers—to typify that 
this age is neither of stone, nor 
brass, nor iron, nor coal, nor elec- 
tricity but of engineers and their 
handiwork. What is wrought is 
wrought by and through them. 
They feel strongly that this has 
not been known in the past. When, 
for instance, a coal company was 
formed, a lawyer or banker was 
elected president. ‘We can hire our 
engineers,” was the comment. The 
profession has hardly risen above 
the employee stage. An age-long 
sense that engineers were not 
executive timber has kept them 
from coming to the fore. Men with 
meretricious qualities have taken 
precedence. Lawyers, bankers, 
teachers fill governmental commis- 
sions and eall on engineers for 
advice but not leadership. 

The emancipation of the engineer 
—the right to be what he really 





| Washington, D. C., 


First Meeting of the 
American Engineering Council 
of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies 
New Willard Hotel 
Nov. 18 and 19, 1920 


Thursday, November 18 
8:30 A.M. 


10 A.M. 
Call to order. R. L. Humphrey, chair- 
man. 
Election of Temporary Chairman: and 
Secretary. 


Appointment of Temporary Committee 
on Progress, Credentials,, Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws, Nominations, Plan 
and Scope, Budget and Resolutions. 


2 Pk 
J. Park Channing, A. I. M. E. 
2:30 P.M. 


Discussion of Field of Activity of the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties. 


Registration. 


Address: 


Friday, November 19 
9 A.M. 
Report of Nominations. 
Report of Permanent Officers. 
Report of Constitution and Bylaws. 
Ratification of Constitution and Bylaws. 
Report on Plan and Scope. 
2, PVE 
Report on Budget. 
Report on Resolutions. 
8:30 P.M. 
Address of President, 
Address: Herbert C. Hoover, A. I. M. BE, 
9:30 P.M. 


Informal Reception and Smoker. 








the qualitative genius, it cannot 
fill thirty-six inches of linear space 
with anything less than a full yard 
of material. No one can deny that 
the faculty for performance is 
greater than oratory, yet why is 
it that the engineer is passed up 
perpetually for a man whose ability 
consists in being able merely to 
talk of doing without ability to see 
the work through? Civilization is 
held back because those who. know 
the way to build are restrained by 
men who, not knowing, must always 
be assured by precedent. The last 
word in the erection of any struc- 
ture is not the word of the man 
who understands how to build it 
but of some man who has the 
vaguest idea of how the work will 
be acomplished and what, when 
finished, it will resemble. 

The large societies of engineers 
are already members of the En- 
gineering Council of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies. 


- The smaller societies the country 


over are coming into the larger 
body. The new federation is in no 
way exclusive. It will be ruled 
from below not bossed from above. 
The larger societies have started it 
but they are controlled by their 
members. The local societies are 
joining the Council and their vote 
will be similarly democratic. 

The purpose of the new amal- 
gamation will be to convince the 
world that the men who are plan- 
ning and creating the equipment on 


is, subject neither to his own fears nor KEG the doubts of 
others, the right to lead if he can lead and the duty to 
consent to be led if the stuff of leadership is not in and 
of him—is a leading aim of the new organization. How 
better can he show himself of executive quality than by 
joining himself in counsel with those of his profession 
in a group large enough to impress the world and power- 


which all our necessaries and comforts depend are worthy 
of a leading place in public life and private industry and 
can only secure it by showing themselves in public and 
letting the world see what resources are behind them. 
Those who believe that the engineer is the great con- 
structive force of the twentieth century should support 
this new movement, which promises by service to the 
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country and the community to raise the standards of - 


the profession and by securing public recognition to 
place the engineer in the position his talents should 
assure to him, 


Rubber Belts About Mines 


NEXPLICABLE are the preferences of engineers. 

Around metal mines the rubber belt is found every- 
where solving transportation problems and doing it suc- 
cessfully. So also in British coal mines, but not in 
American. Just lately there have been indications that 
the rubber belt is coming into American coal prepara- 
tors, where it will perform as useful a service as it does 
in metal-mine concentrating plants. Certainly coal will 
not wear out a belt as rapidly as will hard and heavy 
‘minerals. 

Among the interesting uses may be mentioned the 
belts at the washery of the United States Fuel Co. at 
Middle Fork, Benton, Ill., where one belt is seventy-two 
inches wide. Another is a belt which handles the whole 
tonnage of the Aluminum Coal Co. at Renoulf’s Beach, 
near Pittsburgh, transferring the coal from a dump 
inside the mine to a point on the tipple. Another belt 
runs out on a loading boom over the river. 

Yet another instance is a belt at the Alliance Coal 
Mining Co.’s breaker in the anthracite region. The 
pockets at the plant are set at right angles to the rail- 
road, and the coal is taken to the cars by a belt con- 
veyor. A belt at the Culbertson strip-pit operation con- 
necting the tipple shed with the preparator illustrates 
yet another of these uses. It is mentioned in an article 
contained in this issue. 

Great Britain is using many rubber and ballata belts 
at the coal face to deliver coal to the mine cars. They 
have been adopted for that purpose here, but face con- 
veyors are rare in America, and accordingly this use 
is one of less importance. 


Demand That Never Fails 


IR HENRY MORRIS, the economist, says that 52,116 

more persons were employed in the coal-mining 
industry in 1919 than in 1918, and that with much more 
pay and fewer hours (which conditions are said to 
mean increased production) they raised 58,026,456 
fewer tons of coal in 1919 than were raised in 1918. 

In Great Britain a pernicious doctrine has pervaded 
all orders of society proclaiming that each individual 
has a limited ability and desire to consume, that the 
salable output is just so much per person, no more no 
less. Given a fixed demand for so many shoes, coats, 
shirts, houses, food and fuel there is a menace to 
the individual if more than will fill that fixed demand 
is produced, for as soon as there is overproduction there 
will be idle men and bread lines and big reductions 
in wages. The more able will be retained, and the 
less able will drift around unable to get work, and all 
will get smaller wages. 

All thinking men know that the fixed demand is 
inconceivable. Demand responds rapidly to fit produc- 
tion so long as the public is assured of the continuance 
of values. We have had a remarkable evidence of that 
fact. The end of the war checked enterprise. Busi- 
ness waited for lower prices. Expenditures were de- 
layed by the wealthy because they expected to buy more 
cheaply and to hire labor for less wages. The working- 
men*did not buy because irregular work made them 
afraid and disposed to husband their - resources. 
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. became bold and reckless. 
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Once the rich men were assured of the stability of 
values they entered the market. As soon as the work- 
ingman was assured of work he became a spender. His 
Liberty Bonds were sold, and he bought everything his 
heart desired. Thus a hesitating, feeble consumption 
Never was there greater 
demand. The consumption was prodigious. It was not 
the outcome so much of need as of desire, for during 
the six months after the armistice which ended a 
war, in which frugality and delayed spending had 
created many extraordinary shortages, there was a 
greater need for many commodities than in the year 
that followed. The halt in consumption was the out- 
come of a fixed determination to exercise economy dur- 
ing a period expected to be one of lowering prices 
and already one of irregular work. 

As soon as confidence came, buying became rampant. 
It made up not for delayed purchases but went far 
beyond—a riotous purchasing of silk shirts and hosiery, 
of furs and follies, of riding in pullmans, of travel 
for pleasure and of expenditure in sumptuous. living. 
The public which had been saving was spending. Who 
shall say that demand did not rise with opportunity? 
It always has and always will. 

Consequently, while the dividend in the national divi- 
sion is by no means fixed, the divisor—namely, the 
number of participants—is unvarying except as popu- 
lation grows. Hence the quotient varies. The demand 
per inhabitant, in short, changes. There need be no 
fear that we will ever produce more than we can 
consume. 

The British miner, in particular, has no reason to 
shirk because of an alleged inadequacy of demand. He 
is entirely failing to supply the needs of the market. 
By his selfish abstention from energetic toil he is lay- 
ing idle fellow workers the world over. Even in times 
of hesitation, when buying falters from lack of con- 
fidence and when summer months retard consumption, 
the British miner is protected and works steadily. 
He has no longer reason to put on-his brakes; but the 
habit once formed grows. What is today a reasoned, 
even if a badly reasoned, practice is tomorrow a habit, 
a rut out of which the wagon of progress cannot budge. 

The British workman, with every evidence of the fals- 
ity of his argument that great industrial effort ends 
in idle men, believes the less he does the better it 
will be for himself and his fellows. He endeavors 
to lower production and his unions protect him. Jn 
doing so today the miner has a minimum wage that 
insures him in case he decides that he does not want 
to work hard enough to exceed that meager earning. 
He can say he has an “abnormal place” and receive 
his generous minimum wage for a minimum of work. 

Fortunately, especially where poor work earns dis- 
charge, most workmen in America will work and not 
loaf. Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, is reported to have said, “I have, 
upon inquiry, during the last thirty or forty days 
ascertained that labor at our various plants is more 
efficient per man than it has been at any time during 
the last five years.” These men realize that trifling 
at their work means discharge and consequently they 
give full measure, and as a result of that labor they 
and their fellows in industry get the benefit. More 
product means more demand; and more demand, a 
larger competency. What one makes another uses, and 
if it is not made how then can it be available for 
his use? 
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» John Markle Injured in New 
& York Bomb Explosion 
“e One of those who entered the 


doors of J. P. Morgan & Co. just 
a ‘a few minutes before the bomb ex- 


plosion Sept. 16 was John Markle, 
the largest independent anthracite 
coal operator in this country. Mr. 
Markle came from the mines in 
Pennsylvania on Wednesday on his 
way to his summer home on the 
North Shore of Long Island. He 
had business relations with the firm. 
Mr. Markle was accompanied by 
A. B. Jessup, a mining engineer 
and general manager of the mines. 
Both were injured by flying glass, 
and subsequently went to St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital to be treated. 


Publication of Labor Union Held 
Up by Strike 





to the’ issuance of ‘a labor-union 
publication are indicated by the 
printed in the 
current issue of Labor, a weekly 
newspaper published by the Plumb 
Plan League at Washington: “Hdi- 
tor Phil Ziegler of the Railway 
Clerk requests Labor to announce 
that the September issue of the 

agazine is delayed on account of a 
strike of pressmen and assistants.” 


od 
r 





Ohio City Homes to Get 
5; More Coal 


As a, result of a conference of 
representatives of northern Ohio 
cities, coal men, railroad officials 
and the Intestate Commerce Com- 
mission an agreement has_ been 
reached whereby northern Ohio cit- 
jes will obtain more coal for home 


: .use.i. The plan provides that bi- 


ah Ome mac aime am 


-. coal under the Lever Act. 
telegram the committee says many 


bodies. 


Pe ona coal operators, through a 
committee, shall pledge themselves 
to furnish sufficient quantities of 
coal to°*take care of domestic needs. 
Distribution will be in the hands of 
local committees named by cham- 
bers: ‘of commerce or. other civic 





Urge President Wilson to Fix 
Price of Coal 
A committee of manufacturers 
and merchants of Danbury, Conn., 
has wired President Wilson asking 
him to take control of the price of 
In its 


coal operators “are taking ad- 
vantage of present conditions and 
charging $14 at the mine for an- 
thracite coal.” ; 





Name Director for Rehabilitation 
Industrial rehabilitation — work, 


|i. provision for which was made in 


a recent act of Congress, will be 


, under the direction of Lewis R. 


Carris, former Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education in New Jersey. 


Appointment of Mr. Carris as As- 
sistant Director was announced by 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. He will have super- 
visory control of the work as it is 
carried on by State boards for vo- 
cational education. He has been 
employed by the Federal board 
since 1917. 





Government Drops Profiteer 
Hunt in Texas 
Federal officials in Texas have 
dropped the inquiry into the prices 
and profits on coal, following in- 
struction from Attorney-General 
Palmer. Such investigation as had 
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been made failed to disclose evidence 
of profiteering, it is - admitted. 
Amarillo retail coal dealers showed 
that they were ‘selling coal at retail 
at a profit of 48c. a ton, and it is 
said that profits in other towns were 
little more than this. 





Rich Resources Opened in 
Northern Alberta 


That one of the richest countries 
in respect to natural resources in 
the world will be opened up in 
north Alberta now that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway has acquired 
the Edmonton, Dunraven and Brit- 
ish Columbia Ry., was*the state- 
ment made by J. R. Renton, of 
Calgary, after an extensive investi- 
gating trip through the territory 
that will be served. Not only is 
there a tremendous grain growing 
country in the far north, but there 
are excellent cattle ranges and oil 
and mineral resources whose extent 
can only be guessed at. 





Arrange Joint Operation of 
Tar Products Company 

The Koppers Co. and the Alu- 
minum Co. of America, both of 
Pittsburgh, have jointly purchased 
the American Tar Products Co. and 
will operate it together. It is 
planned that operations shall in- 
clude manufacture of electrodes for 
the use of the Aluminum Company, 
as well as a continuance of the 
general tar refining work. 


Railroad Men Uphold Harding’s 
Stand on Cummins-Esch Act 
A delegation of railway employees 

living in Marion and nearby cities 

marched to Senator Harding’s front 
porch on Sept. 13 in a demonstra- 
tion of their allegience to his can- 
didacy and of their disagreement 
with the labor leaders opposing him 
because of his support of the 
Cummins-Esch Act. The delegation 
represented the Marion Harding 
and Coolidge Railway Club and 
presented to the Senator a resolu- 
tion declaring that their visit was 
in protest against misrepresenta- 
tion of his position on railway labor. 

A speech by the nominee reitera- 

ting his faith in the Cummins-Esch 

law was a part of the program. 





Radical Labor Men Fail 
To Break Out 


The committee appointed to draft 
a vonstitution for the new Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly met in 
New York, Sept. 15, went over ten- 
tative drafts and adiourned to meet 
again on Sept. 24. At that time it 
is expected the document will be 
completed. Though radicals, who 
sought to break up the meeting Sept. 
10 have been making threats of bolt- 
ine: the new organization, their rev- 
resentatives sat in harmony with the 
conservative majority at the last 
meeting. 





Employees Buy Railroad’s Stock 


One thousand employees of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad have purchased 
an average of 4.4 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock apiece since they were 
offered the opportunity to subscribe 
for it on the instalment plan a short 
while ago, according to E. E. Loomis, 
president of the road. All classes 
of employees are represented among 
the purchasers of approximately 
$200,000 worth of the stock, many of 
them paying for it out of the back 
pay given to them in the recent wage 
award announced at Chicago. 





N. Y. Central Authorized to 
Issue Bonds 

Authority was given the New York 
Central Railroad Co., Sept. 15 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue collateral trust bonds to the 
amount of $25,000,000 and refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds to 
the amount of $25,000,000. 





Miner Earns $245 in Two Weeks; 
Missed a Day, Too 

Joseph Varga, a coal miner em- 
ployed by the Marion mine of the 
West Penn Bi-Product Coal Co. of 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., for two weeks’ 
pay drew $245. He missed one day 
in the two weeks. 
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Through the Coal Fields 
With a Camera 
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Above and Below at the Plants of the Kingston Coal Co. 


(1) LOADING WAGONS AND TRUCKS WITH COAL FOR LOCAL DELIVERY AT A KINGSTON COAL CO. BREAKER 

In rear of the retail coal-pocket, railroad cars are being filled for shipment. Many, and perhaps most, anthracite mines are 
located in industrial centers of great activity where coal is in demand.for both manufacturing and domestic uses. The local 
trade, supplied by motor truck and wagon, is in consequence of great importance. 


(2) A 53-TON LOCOMOTIVE IN THE LANCE BED, (3) A TIMBERED MANWAY IN THE RED ASH VEIN, 
NO. 2 SHAFT NO. 4 SHAFT 
This Ironton storage-battery machine is extra short and slightly The pack walls upon either side are built of gob. Traveling 


higher than the regular type. It is built to fit existing conditions. on such a manway as this is safe, speedy and preferable to travel 
A short wheel base is necessary on four-wheeled locomotives in on the haulage roads. Where a good manway is provided there 
order to enable them with ease to traverse curves of short is less danger that miners will be tempted to violate the safety 
radius and to avoid nosing into ribs and timber on sharp turns. rules by traveling on the adjacent trackways. 


September 238, 1920 
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Solid Cars at Strip Pit Combine Stability, 
Strength and “Dumpability” 


Stripping at Unionvale Uncovers Coal Having Roof Too Bad to 
Mine Otherwise—Portable Gasoline Pump Saves Ditching—Solid 


Cars Meet Loading Shocks and Dump Icy Coal with Facility— 


Rubber Belts and Movable Grizzlies in this Coal ‘‘Concentrator’’* 
By D. J. BAKER 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





SUBSTANTIAL COAL PREPARATOR OF UNIONVALE STRIPPING, PIT 
On the side hill can be descried the train of loaded cars from the stripping with the,house in which the 
rotary dump is located. A 48-in. belt carries the coal from the 50-ton' hopper 
under the dump to the tipple in the foreground. 


HEN the war was in progress activity developed 

in the coal industry—especially in western Penn- 

sylvania and Ohio—and many strip-pit mines 
opened. These operations, an appreciable percentage of 
which sprang into existence over night to meet the 
demand for coal, were in many cases equipped to strip 
and prepare their product in only the crudest fashion. 
As emergency mines they served a purpose because 
of the unusual conditions prevailing at the time in which 
they flourished. In normal times the mushroom mine 
of war days finds the going not of the easiest, for 
unless the coal from the strip pits is carefully prepared 
the open market looks askance at the finished product. 
; New stripping operations—or those dating their ini- 
tial development from the Armistice—are vastly dif- 
ferent from their war-baby sisters in general layout 
and equipment. So great is the care now taken at 
these mines in the preparation of the coal that the prod- 
uct received from the consumer varies little from that 





? *As in many other tipples the actual dump is no longer in the 

main building but in a shed alongside connected by a conveyor 
line. It is difficult to retain the word “tipple’’ when describing 
the building in which the coal is not tipped, but where it is pre- 
pared by picking, crushing and sizing. It would preferably. be 
termed a concentrator, as in iron-ore preparation, because the 
coal is concentrated by the removal of the slate. Yet crushing 
in this case is not done for the purpose of concentration, as it is 
in a mill or breaker, so the term is still inadequate. “Breaker” 
is a good word for the purpose but it expresses only one operation 
out of many. ‘“Preparator’ might be suggested as a better word 
_ than any other.—EDITor. 


mined by underground methods. As a matter of fact, 
there is small choice between the two fuels, providing 
that the coal from the strip pit has been removed from 
under a sufficient amount of cover. 


DEPTH OF UNIONVALE STRIPPING IS 35 FT. 


Eastern Ohio boasts of one stripping operation that 
differs radically from others in the general nature of 
its equipment. Four miles east of Cadiz and twenty- 
eight miles north of Wheeling at Unionvale can be found 
a strip mine which for an operation of moderate size is 
one of the best equipped of its kind in the country. Here 
the R. L. Culbertson Coal Co., a Youngstown concern, 
has within the last year started operations on a 400-acre 
tract of land that is underlaid with the Pittsburgh bed 
of coal, or the No. 8, as it is better known in Ohio. This 
averages about 6 ft. in thickness and is under a cover 
almost uniformly 35 ft. deep. 

In consequence of the uniformity of the overburden 
there is only a small quantity of crop coal to be handled, 
while the topography of the country makes it easy to 
drain the water from the pits. All things considered, a 
condition is found that is nearly ideal for the stripping 
method of removing coal. 

A Marion 300 model steam shovel provided with a 
90-ft. boom and a 6-cu.yd. bucket is used to remove the 


overburden. This burden, it is true, seldom exceeds 40-ft. 
Ld 
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SHED ON WHEELS PROTECTS A CENTRIFUGAL PUMP AND 
THE GASOLINE ENGINE THAT DRIVES IT 


By this means the pump is taken to the water and not the water 

to the pump. It is readily taken to any part of the work and, 

being wholly self-contained, no piping or wiring is needed as 
with steam, air or electricity. 


in thickness, but the rock strata are of unusual hardness 
and must be broken by the aid of explosives. A second 
—smaller—shovel is a Marion No. 36 model, provided 
with a 2-cu.yd. bucket and caterpillar truck. By reason 
of the uniform thickness of the cover, the large machine 
is able to furnish the smaller one with plenty of un- 
covered coal without crowding its own capacity. 


CoAL ALMOST UNMINABLE WITHOUT STRIPPING 


The surface of the coal is prepared quite carefully 
before loading, as indeed it must be, for the roof is a 


thick fireclay of extreme friability. One of the main- 


reasons why this bed of coal has never to any appreci- 
able extent been mined in this neighborhood by under- 
ground methods is found in the nature of the roof that 
overlies it. In stripping, the surface of the coal is first 
scraped with pick and shovel and later brushed before 
loading. The floor is a firm sandstone, such as de- 
lights the eye of the stripper, since it provides an ex- 





COAL PASSING OVER GRIZZLY FROM CRUSHER 
At this tipple crushed run-of-mine or else slack and one size of 


Note the uniformity of the size of the 
screened product. 
” 


coal can be delivered. 
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cellent shoveling surface and insures the cleanliness 
of the product. Little of the bottom is ever disturbed, 
even when subjected to the hard pounding of the shovel. 
It is not necessary to shoot the coal before loading, as 
the smaller machine is able with no great effort to 


break it loose from its undisturbed condition. 


Moves PumMpP TO WATER, NoT WATER TO PUMP 


In stripping operations the problem of dewatering the 
pits often assumes large proportions, but not so at the 
Unionvale mine. The operator is here employing a 
portable centrifugal pump mounted on a covered wagon 
and operated by a gasoline engine. The Domestic En- 
gine & Pump Co. supplied the pump, which has a 
capacity of 265 gal. per min., while the Goulds Mfg. 
Co. built the engine. By reason of the easy portability 
of this equipment, no attempt is made to direct the 
collecting water to any specially constructed sump. The 
water is allowed to gather where it will. Instead of 
leading the water to the pumping apparatus, the pump — 
is taken to the water. A few hours’ operation of this 
unit is sufficient to remove all water that collects Baring 
the day. 

The portable gasoline engine. and pump is a Giede 
of apparatus that rightly belongs to most stripping 
operations. By its use not only is the necessity for 
constructing a sump for the water avoided but electric 
and steam lines need not be bothered with. Since 
all machinery compounding this unit is inclosed by the 
wagon, there is little likelihood that the mechanical 
parts will suffer in inclement weather. 

Sixty-pound rails are used for the trackage in the 
strip pits, and they are laid to a 36-in. gage. Two 
16-ton Vulcan locomotives transport the cars between 
the small shovel and the tipple. 

In the matter of design and details of construction 
these dump cars differ radically from those usually em- 
ployed. This is the first stripping operation in the 
country to make use of a solid-body dump car. 


SoLip-Bopy DUMP CARS USED FOR HAULAGE 
When the equipment was being purchased and the 


-mine was being laid out, side-dump cars with a capacity 


of 4 cu.yd. were ordered. This was in general con- 
formity with the practice followed at many stripping 
operations. It was desired to dump these cars into 
a hopper in order that the coal might be fed to the 
But side-dump cars may be 
discharged into a hopper only at a considerable expense 
of time, to say nothing of risk to life and limb. The 
design of such rolling stock permits of only a com- 


-paratively frail car being built, and one that is ill suited 


to withstand the rigors of the strip pit. 

Stripping coal is perhaps more of a contractor’s job 
than a mining engineer’s, for it.is an earth-moving 
proposition. The contractor is familiar with the side- 
dump car, and this is undoubtedly one of the reasons — 
why such:cars have had a general use around strip 
mines. In this case soon after the cars had been ordered — 
the decision was reached to install a rotary car dumper 
and discharge the loaded cars in this manner. It- was 


believed that the cars already ordered could still be 


utilized by bolting down the sides. The possibilities 
inherent in a solid type of car were not to be denied, 
however, so the Western Wheeled Scraper Co., which 
had the contract for the cars called for on the first 
order, undertook the building of the new equipment. 
The solid type of dump car for use around strip pits — 
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possesses too many advantages to be passed over lightly. 
For operations equipped to handle moderate outputs 
this is perhaps the best type of rolling stock that can 
be employed. The cars in use at Unionvale have a 


capacity of 5 cu.yd., which is one yard greater than 
the same weight of equipment when built for side 
dumping. 

Solid cars have a lower center of gravity than those 





















Car Tilted at 135 Deg. 
on Dump 


No surer way of emptying a recep- 
tacle exists than to turn it upside 
down. End-gate and side-gate cars 
often discharge only with the aid 
of jerks or the use of a bar. Espe- 
cially hard to remove is frozen coal. 
The revolving dump is the surest 
of unloading devices. There is no 
chance for the coal to wedge or 
clog, and it is therefore emptied 
without delay. In this case only 
one car is dumped at a time, but 
it does not have to be uncoupled, 
for a vanadium-steel swivel coup- 
ling enables any one car to revolve 
while the others attached to it 
retain their place on the regular 
track. 


of the side-dump type, and as a result are not so liable 
to derail or overturn on track that is faulty or light 
and hastily laid. Such cars ride the track easier and 
will stand up better under. the rough treatment that 
this equipment receives when being loaded. The cars, 
being simple in construction, have but few parts to get 
out of repair. Furthermore they are cheaper in first 
cost than the side-dump model, to construct which re- 
quires more iron parts. 

Trips, each composed of eight cars, are handled by 
two dinkey engines. As one trip is being dumped the 
other-is being loaded. As a little more time is required 
to load the cars than to dump them; the empty trip 
gets back before the cars at the shovel are filled. The 
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empty trip, accordingly, pulls into a siding near the 
entrance of the pit, where it waits until the loaded 
trip leaves for the tipple. Thus there is an adequate 
supply of empties on hand at the small shovel and that 
machine does not lose appreciable time waiting for the 
arrival of cars. 

A single-car rotary dump manufactured by the Car 
Dumper & Equipment Co. has been installed on a hillside 


Solid-Body Car ina 
Revolving Dump 


The coal is not broken nor the car 
injured in the revolving dump. 
Being rigid the solid car stands 
the strains of coal loading, which, 
by the way, are a mere trifle com- 
pared to those a car suffers when 
loaded with rock or stumps as in 
anthracite stripping. The car with 
a movable side, end.or bottom has 
always been regarded as having a 
weak spot that makes it necessary 
to give it additional ‘stiffening 
weight. It also serves to direct 
the car with frequency to the repair 
shop and to lessen the reliance that 
can be placed on its daily service. 





overlooking the tipple that lies in the valley below. A 


wooden building houses this apparatus. The locomo- 
tive coming from the pit with its string of eight cars 
pushes the trip through the shed and dumper until 
the car connected to the engine is in proper position 
within the revolving mechanism.» This car is then 
turned through an angle of 135 deg. without uncoupling, 
as all cars are equipped ,with vanadium-steel swivel 
couplings. As the car rights itself the trip is moved 
forward by one car length. This operation is repeated 
until all cars have been discharged. 

The dumper, constructed of steel girders, is operated 
by steam at 125 lb. pressure. Two cylinders, attached 
to the rings of the revolving mechanism by means of 
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UNIONVALE STRIPPING OF R. L. CULBERTSON COAL CO.,YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The cover over the coal is 35 ft. thick and the seam itself measures 6 ft. 
the coal with a two-yard shovel into solid-body cars. 


two wire ropes, turn the dump over and right it again. 
Thus the equipment is kept free from gears or other 
parts that might get out of order in the course of the 
heavy continuous service that is demanded. The dump 
is supported on four wheels hung in roller bearings on 
each end of the supporting shafts. 


CONVEYOR BELT USED AS A PICKING TABLE 


While the dump has a capacity of four cars per 
minute, it is rarely called on to operate at this speed, 
as the storage hopper into which the coal falls is not 
constructed to discharge its contents as rapidly as 
it may be filled. Usually about a minute is consumed 
in discharging a single car.’ That is, this amount of 
time is used in the entire operation, which includes 
moving the car into and out of the dumper. This 
speed allows the coal to be removed from the hopper 
at a rate that is consistent with the capacity of the 
preparation equipment on the tipple. 

After leaving the dump cars the coal passes into a 





The excavator illustrated is lifting 
The rock has to be broken by blasting. 


steel hopper having a capacity: of 50 tons, which it 
leaves over a reciprocating feeder, by means of which 
it is evenly distributed upon a 48-in. belt. The coal 
travels on the belt for a distance of about 190 ft. 
before it reaches the tipple. As is shown in one of 
the illustrations, a section of the belt surface is used 
as a picking table. Two men at this point stationed 
on either side of the conveyor remove foreign material, 
which is tossed into wooden chutes leading away from 
the sides of the conveyor shed. 

The tipple, which is constructed of wood, as are all 
of the plant units, is admirably equipped to prepare 
the stripped product thoroughly. A 10-hp. motor operat- 
ing on 240 volts alternating current moves the conveyor 
belt at a speed of about 100 ft. per min. This is 
an efficient rate of travel for delivering the coal to 
the screening apparatus. Since the belt moves on an 
incline, no great amount of power is required to keep 
it in operation, which accounts for the small capacity 
of the motor used to drive this 386-ft. conveyor. 





STRIPPING AND COAL-LOADING SHOVELS WITH LOADED TRIP OF SOLID CARS 
The larger shovel has a 90-ft. boom and a 6-cu.yd. bucket, while the one in the foreground has a shovel only 


one-third as capacious and 


is mounted on a caterpillar truck. 
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As the coal leaves the belt within the tipple it enters 
a second hopper. By means of revolving grizz'ies sus- 
pended from a truck that moves on a track in turn 
suspended from the roof trusses of the building, either 
a 14 or j-in. separation may be secured. When it 
is desired to load coal of a definite size, the truck 
supporting the revolving steel plates is moved by hand 
at right angles to the hopper until the grizzly giving 
the desired size is in place under the lip of the hopper- 
discharge plate. Although there are two tracks be- 
neath the building it is possible to load only any one 
special size of coal at a time. This arrangement pro- 


vides for the loading of a special size into one car 
and either run-of-mine or screenings into the other car. 
The tipple is actually composed of two buildings: the 




















Under the Tipple 


From elevated walk ways the trim- 
mers closely inspect the coal. No 
strip-pit coal can, in normal times, 
go to market just as it comes from 
the loading shovel. After all has 
been said about the miner he is 
more scrupulous than the steam 
shovel, which picks up all it finds. 
Careful picking and preparation, 
however, overcome this difficulty, 
and there is no reason why stripped 
coal should not be as _ well-pre- 
pared a product as underground 
coal that has been over a picking 
belt and better than coal that has 
not been thus selected. 


screen house and the crusher house, the two being 
connected by a conveyor shed. When the company has 
orders for crushed sized coal, the product in the 
hopper, which is cleaned run-of-mine, is directed onto 
a 36-in. belt that is approximately 100 ft. in length. 
By this the coal is conveyed to a rotary crusher built 
by the Robins Conveying Belt Co., which furnished the 
rest of the tipple equipment. 

The crusher, which is operated by a 75-hp. motor 
through a belt connection to a flywheel on the crusher 
shaft, can be so set as to give any size from 1 to 7 
in. Coming from the crusher the coal may either be 
loaded as crushed run-of-mine or a definite size or 
both, as two loading chutes are provided. If the coal 
is sized it passes over a grizzly. While only two 
tracks pass beneath the tipple buildings, it is possible 
to load three distinct sizes simultaneously, cr to load 
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four separate railroad cars. Both tipple buildings are 
well lighted, as is also the conveyor shed. This is a 
detail that is highly desirable where stripped coal is 
being handled, as this product should be kept under 
careful scrutiny. 


BOILER HOUSE SUPPLIED BY SIDE-DUMP CAR 


Power for the operation of the preparation plant and 
the rotary dump is generated in a brick building sit- 
uated near the dumphouse. This building is divided 
by a brick partition so that the steam-producing ap- 
paratus may be separated from the electrical equip- 
ment. In the boiler house a 100-hp. Erie City boiler 
has been installed, whereby steam is supplied to the 
dump and the electrical generating equipment. 


Belt Conveyor 


Coal is conveyed from a 50-ton 
hopper at the dump house to the 
preparator building on a 48-in. belt, 
the travel being about 190 ft. This 
travel gives opportunity for pick- 
ing out the refuse material. As 
the belt moves on an incline a 10- 
hp. motor operating on 240 volts, 
alternating current, readily keeps 
it in motion at a speed of about 
100 ft. per min. Belt conveyors 
are coming quite generally into use, 
especially where the travel is long. 
They have long life and give little 
or no trouble. 


Coal is delivered to the bunkers by means of a 4-cu. 
yd. side-dump car. This is taken into the strip pit along 
with a trip of the solid cars when coal is needed at the 


power house. Ashes are removed from the building 
through a pipe line extending underneath the concrete 
floor and reaching to the dump pile, which contains the 
refuse from the picking table. The ashes are carried 
through the pipe by a jet of water. 

In the second compartment of the power house a 100- 
kw. Curtis steam turbine is direct-connected to a 125 
kva. 240-volt alterneting-current generator. With this 
inexpensive installation sufficient energy is produced 
to operate .all the motors which drive the prepara- 
tion machinery. 

The plant of the Culbertson company is one of the 
most up-to-date of its kind. While the tipple has a 
capacity of 1,600 tons daily, it is seldom that over 1,000 
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Discharge to 
Crusher 


Crusher is oper- 
ated by a %5-hp. 
motor, _belt-con- 
nected to the 
crusher shaft. It 
can be set to de- 
liver any size 
from one to seven 
inches. 


tons are loaded in a single day. The car shortage has 
hit this operation quite as hard as any other in the bitu- 
minous fields, and curtailment of production has resulted. 

In comparison with larger stripping operations where 
standard-gage railroad equipment is run directly into 
the pits for loading the solid type’of dump car has its 
advantages. In the first place by it a more. uniform 
supply of coal may be delivered to the tipple, where 
it is desirable to maintain steady operation. In cold 
weather the dump is operable quite as readily as in the 
warmer months. The method of feeding the tipple by 
dropping the bottom gates of standard-gage rolling stock 
and permitting the coal to enter the hopper to be fed by 
flight conveyor to the tipple cannot be said to be readily 
workable in all weathers. Such gates are liable to freeze 
shut in the winter and cause delay in unioading the coal. 
This is especially true around stripping operations since 
at such plants considerable water is almost always en- 
countered. Where dump cars are employed no great 
amount of attention need be paid to the laying of track, 
or at least not as much as where the rails must support 
heavier equipment. 

It is the common practice to locate He railroad tracks 
upon the berm-of coal left by the smaller shovel. While 
such a foundation is perhaps a solid one, yet operation 
is made safer when the equipment running over the 
tracks is of a size that allows a greater area for the 
sustention of the weight. This is accomplished through 
the use of solid-dump cars. 


Coal Mining Institute Proeeedings Issued 


HE ANNUAL volume of Proceedings of the Coal 

Mining Institute has been issued and is being dis- 
tributed among its members. It is an attractive volume 
104 x 7 in stiff cover, 188 pages, and contains much 
valuable coal-mining information. This volime may be 
obtained through application for membership in the Coal 
Mining Institute by addressing Secretary H. D. Mason, 
Jr., 911 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Indiana Coal Production Recedes 


RODUCTION of coal at 191 mines in Indiana during 

the week ending Sept. 11 is reported as 493,629 net 
tons as compared with 532,882 net tons at 192 mines the . 
week preceding. These mines worked 75.48 per cent - 
of full time. Car shortage was responsible for 16.77 
per cent of the time lost, while labor trouble and mine 
disability accounted for 3.45 and 4.30 per cent, respec- 
tively. 


Urge Establishment of International Office 
For Coal Distribution 


HE Twenty-fifth International Congress of the 

International Miners’ Federation has requested the 
International Labor Office of the League of Nations to 
undertake to find the best method of establishing an 
International Coal Office for the purpose of acquiring a 
more equitable distribution of coal throughout the world, 
according to a statement given out by the. prpeeres S 


‘Labor Office. 


M. Albert Thomas, Director Genera fae the inten 
national Labor Office, who was present at the session 
during which the creation of an International Coal 
Bureau was decided upon, made it clear that the dis- 
tribution of coal in accordance with needs of various 
nations would in no way modify or alter existing agree- 
ments arrived at by virtue of the Treaty of Peace or of 
the Spa Conference and that such a task could only be 
carried out in co-operation with other branches of the 
League of Nations. He stated, however, that subject to 
these reservations he was ready to respond to the appeal 
made by the miners’ congress and agreed to bring the 
matter before the governing body of the International 
Labor Office at its meeting on Oct. 5. 

It is thought that such an international coal bureau 
will eliminate much of the present loss and waste 
involved by defective organization of distribution and 
transport of coal throughout the world. 
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Supplants Team at 


Pennsylvania Coal Mine 


Handy Device Gathers Mine Timbers, Hauls Rails and 
Props, Pulls Railroad Cars and Performs in General Work 
of Mine Team at Clarion County (Pennsylvania) Mine 


purposes is an experience not without its advan-~ 


Bese: engines of destruction for war-time 


tage in the times of peace that ultimately follow. 
The war taught us many things about tractors of the 
caterpillar type. The modern version of beating our 


swords into ploughshares is to remodel our tanks into 
tractors. 
Few coal operators have yet realized the thorough 





practicability of utilizing small caterpillar tractors to 
‘replace teams in general haulage work around the mines. 
The ability of these machines to traverse exceedingly 
rough country is well illustrated by war-time photo- 
graphs of tanks lumbering over trenches on the Somme 
and breaking down trees in the Argonne forest. A 
caterpillar tractor will not recognize a hill. 

At the mine of the Hamler Coal Co., in Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania, a 3-ton tractor of the caterpillar 


type has proven -itself so versatile that the company. 


officials are prone to wonder how they were ever able to 
get long without it. This concern is operating in the 
lower Kittaning bed of coal and has a daily output of 
-1,000 tons. 


GOES EIGHT MILES TO GALLON OF GASOLINE 


The machine, which was built by the Cleveland Trac- 
‘tor Co., has four cylinders each having a 3#-in. bore and 
a 53-in. stroke. The speed of the motor is 1,200 r.p.m. 
‘Hither gasoline or kerosene may be used as fuel, and 
-approximately eight miles may be traversed on a single 
gallon of gasoline. The Hamler officials, who purchased 
the machine more or less as an experiment, have found 
that the above-mentioned mileage may be realized on all 
kinds of grades and roads and in all sorts of weather. 





Before the tractor was purchased, a team was main- 
tained for hauling at this company’s operation. It was 
costing the firm about $6 a day for feed alone, to say 
nothing of the driver’s wages. Inclement weather often 
suspended the activities of the team, though there was 
almost continuous need of its services. 

Since the tractor has been in use, no regular driver 
has been required, as a man-from the tipple may be 





Tractor 
6é Snaking 99> 
Rails 


Around a mine 
there are usually 


good roads and 
bad. For delivery 
of coal the motor 
truck is to be 
favored, but for 
“snaking” rails . 
and logs and for 
hauling props 
from the woods | 
the tractor is su- 
preme. A tractor 
will haul cars on 
the railroad track 
or logs in the 
woods. It is at 
home everywhere, 
and disregards 
grades. 





pressed into service as an operator. It has been found 
that the tractor is able to haul as much as the team and 
do it in a much shorter length of time, while the cost of 
maintenance is materially less. 


PRoPS HAULED AS MUCH AS FIFTEEN MILES 


At the Hamler mine the tractor furnishes the motive 
power for the dragging of rails and heavy timbers from 
the railroad siding to the surface plant or to points near 


‘the mine cars when the material has eventually to be 


taken underground. The tractor may be hitched to one 
or two spring wagons when supplies have to be moved 
tor long distances on the surface. Props have been 
transported by this method over as much as fifteen 
miles. The machine has been used to retrieve railroad 
cars that have been inadvertently allowed to pass be- 


neath the tipple before being completely loaded. 


This company owns much of the surface rights to 


‘its coal.land, and much of the territory owned is wooded 


and furnishes excellent mine timber. The country is 


rough, however, and quite difficult for teams to operate 


over. This natural resistance of the land is overcome 


-when the tractor furnishes the means of moving the 


wagons. As is well known, this machine is able alone 


_ to surmount almost any kind of hill. 
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If the grade is too steep, which is seldom the case, a 
cable may be used to advantage by extending it from 
the wagon to the tractor, which has first been moved 
to the hilltop. By pulling on the cable the machine is 
capable of exerting greater tractive effort without an 
appreciable degree of slippage, as it is aided by gravity 
in moving down the opposite side of the hill. It is 
almost impossible to stall even on wet ground. 

Another point in favor of the tractor as compared to 
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a team is that it is literally able to “turn on a ten-cent 
piece.” It makes little difference whether the tractor 
is attached to the front or the rear end of a wagon, since 
the tongue in any case is removed. 

It would appear that there is an excellent opportunity 
for some wide-awake conveyance manufacturer to build 
a specially-designed cart to be used with a tractor. A 
wagon provided with two “fifth” wheels, either of which 
could be locked, also should prove advantageous. 


Factors To Be Considered in Calculating 
Proper Hoist for Specific Conditions: 


Nine Cases Are Considered as a Means of Arriving at the 
Duty That Will Be Required of a Mine Hoist— Author 
Gives Information as to Correct Methods of Handling Hoist 


By M. A. WHITING+ 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


proper types and capacities of the motors to be pro- 

vided are determined most suitably by comparison 
with similar, and in many cases duplicate, drives. In 
mine hoisting, however, the form and depth of the 
mineral deposit, the daily output desired, the arrange- 
ments of the shaft bottom and tipple, underground 
haulage conditions and various other factors all affect 
the hoist duty. It is the exception therefore to find two 
hoists working under practically identical hoisting con- 
ditions. 

In one list of installations comprising 217 equipments 
of 200 hp. and larger, of 99 different motor ratings, the 
only duplicate hoisting conditions are two groups each 
of five duplicates, one group of three, and six groups 
of two each. In all but one of these cases the openings 
having duplicate hoisting conditions are located on the 
same property. 

It is therefore necessary in nearly every case to 
calculate a duty cycle based on the data covering pro- 
posed hoisting operation. If the conditions are known, 
the duty cycle for mine hoisting can be predetermined 
more closely than for almost any other complex operat- 
ing service. The duty consists principally of accelerating 
and retarding masses and hoisting and lowering weights, 
both of which can be calculated definitely in accordance 
with the fundamental laws of physics. The principal 
variable element, the friction, fortunately is a minor 
consideration, so that even a considerable percentage of 
error in its assumed value’ will affect the total result 
only slightly. 


IE PROVIDING power for many classes of work the 


CALCULATION ANSWERS FOLLOWING PROBLEMS 

The following conclusions can be drawn from a 
properly-calculated duty cycle: 

(1) Whether the project as proposed is practicable— 
i.e., whether the number of trips per hour desired can 
be made for the depth, load, cage weights, caging time 
and other determining conditions. 

(2) Whether changes in drum shape or 
mechanical features are necessary or desirable. 


other 


*Paper entitled ‘‘Mine Hoisting Duty Cycles,” presented betana 
the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
yjPower and mining engineering department, General Electric Co. 


(8) Type and capacity of drive, whether by direct- 
current or induction motor; continuous and momentary 
capacity of moter; in a direct-current Ward-Leonard 
equipment, the capacity of the generator and its driving 
motor; in a flywheel set, the capacity of the flywheel 
required for a stated degree of equalization of input. 

(4) Details and special features required. (For 
example, if with an induction motor, an extremely short 
acceleration period is used, a liquid rheostat will not 
be fast enough.) > 

(5) Ease of operation—i.e., whether the operator 
can to all practical purposes meet. the cycle; whether 
the wear and tear will be reasonable or excessive. 

(6) Energy consumption and input peaks. From 
time to time a number of papers have been published 
covering methods of calculating duty cycles and the 
selection of drum shapes. This paper will not take up 
these topics but will consider a hoist equipment that has 
been installed to work under certain conditions but 
which actually may be operated in any one of several 
different ways. 


WHERE CALCULATIONS BELIE PRACTICE 


In actual operation duty cycles may differ in a number 
of respects from those calculated, most of these diver- 
gencies falling under the following heads: 

(1) Small differences will occur because of the 
manner in which the electrical apparatus functions. 
For example, where an ordinary calculated diagram 
shows, during acceleration and retardation, a uniform 
input or one varying in a certain manner, the operation 
of the control equipment does not cause the input to vary 
at exactly this rate. 

(2) Small differences will occur because of varia- 
tions between the actual and the assumed mechanical 
conditions. For example, in hoisting a long trip of 
cars up a Slope of varying grade, the duty cycle is com- 
monly drawn as if the load passed abruptly from one 
inclination to the next, whereas actually the transfer- 
ence is gradual. 

As the purpose of the calculated cycle is to insure 
the application of the proper drive, all differences under 
the two headings immediately preceding are immaterial 
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Dotted line A, solid line C and dotted line A show combined 
static effort for the example selected for comparison. Adding 
algebraically the efforts for accelerating and retarding all parts 
except the motor, assuming uniform rate of acceleration, gives 
the line B-C-B. Including effort of accelerating rotor you get 
the line C-C-C. Other lines are clearly designated in legend. 


so long as their effects are negligible. The engineer 
who works up the requirements should be able to 
recognize whether any of these effects are sufficiently 
important to influence the results, and if so he should 
accordingly modify his deductions from the original 
calculated cycle. 

(3) Differences, from the figures assumed often 
important, occur by reason of the variation in the load. 
These include not only a change in the weight of the 
material moved per trip but changes in the mass of the 
drums and cages which have to be accelerated. 

(4) Differences, often appreciable, occur because the 
time available for hoisting is greater or less than 
originally calculated. This variation in time available 
for hoisting may arise from a difference in time neces- 
sary for caging or from a difference in the number 
of trips per hour required. 

(5) In some cases, even where the conditions to be 
met are as favorable as those originally assumed, the 
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operator may handle the hoist with poor judgment, and 
obtain corresponding results, either from indifference 
or because the best method of operation has not been 
impressed upon the hoistman. 

The subject is extensive and cannot be covered com- 
pletely in a paper of reasonable length. Only a few 
of the most important possibilities will be discussed. 

Most of the differences between assumed and actual 
conditions have their effect principally during the 
accelerating and retarding periods. In an induction- 
motor hoist approximately one-half the electrical energy 
drawn from the incoming line during acceleration is 
wasted in the resistor; likewise one-half or more of 
the energy drawn from the line during retardation is 
similarly wasted. Partly on this account differences 
between assumed and actual operating conditions are 
of greater importance in an induction-motor hoist than 
in a direct-current machine provided with Ward- 
Leonard control. 


EXAMPLE SELECTED AS BASIS FOR COMPARISON 


The example chosen is one which is near the limit 
for which an induction motor is physically practicable, 
but for which in many cases such a motor would be 
(Under some conditions of power 
supply this case would require a direct-current hoist 
with flywheel equalization.) 
eee 

CONDITIONS OF OPERATION TO BE MET 
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Balanced operation only. 


© Equalization of input not necessary. 





ee 
To meet these conditions the following details have 
been selected: 





PROVISIONS SELECTED TO MEET CONDITIONS 


Accelerate 6 sec., run 7 sec., retard 6 sec., rest 5 sec. 
Drums cylindro-conical: 
Four turns (plus holding turns) at 6 ft. diameter. 
Four turns, on cone. 
Four ‘urns at 7 ft. diameter. 
Assume drums 180,000 lb. ft.2 
Assu e 8 ft. head sheaves, each weighing 2,700 lb. 
Assume a mechanical efficiency of 80 per cent. 
Rope speed, at full speed of motor, on small cylinder = 1,045 ft. per min, 
On large cylinder = 1,220 ft. per min. 


sit 2 ES A ee 
This drum shape and the assumed values for accelera- 
tion, etc., may not be exactly those best suited to meet 
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Torque-Speed 
Characteristics 


Hoist has typical induc- 
tion motors with eight- 
point mine-hoisting con- 
trol. 
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FIG. 3. CALCULATED CYCLE APPLIED TO PRACTICE 

Current-limit relay settings have been adjusted to notch up 
at 300 hp. Trip is started by throwing master controller to 
full-speed position. Retardation begins at 13 sec. by cutting off 
power and coasting. After four seconds of coasting, resulting 
in a loss of 25 per cent of normal speed, the operator throws 
on his controller for 1.1 sec. and cuts off again so as to coast in. 
Drum speed at various -points in the hoist is given at the foot 
of the diagram. 
the stated hoisting requirements, but they approximate 
that condition. For specifications of this kind a number 
of drum shapes may be found, differing to some extent 


but providing nearly identical over-all results. 


ORIGINAL UNCORRECTED CALCULATED CYCLE 


Fig. 1 shows the theoretical cycle in accordance with 
the foregoing data. The combined static effort (i.e., 
total effort except acceleration) is shown by the dotted 
line A, the solid line C, and the dotted line A. The 
efforts for accelerating and retarding all parts except 
the motor were calculated for a uniform rate of 
acceleration. Adding these during acceleration to the 
static effort and deducting them during retardation, the 
total effort, excluding that involved in the acceleration 
of the motor, is shown by lines B-C-B. 

Using the standard 16-pole 300-hp. 450-r.p.m. 2,200- 
volt motor and adding a suitable amount for its rotor 
acceleration, the root-mean-square of the cycle (i.e., the 
continuous load that will give approximately the same 
heating effect) is 285 hp. As the maximum torque 
requirements, both for the duty cycle and for purposes 
of construction and maintenance, also are within its 
capacity, the 3800-hp. motor mentioned is suitable. 
Having selected the motor the duty cycle can be com- 
pleted by adding to the diagram the effort for accelerat- 
ing its rotor and deducting similarly that for retarding 
its rotor. The total diagram, including effect of motor 
rotor, is shown by line C-C-C. ; 

All the efforts referred to in the foregoing are plotted 
in Fig. 1 as “horsepower torque” (i.e, as torque 
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expressed in terms of the horsepower output to which at 
full speed these turning efforts are equal). Inclined 
lines E show the actual or “brake horsepower” output 
at the motor coupling during acceleration and retarda- 
tion. Inclined lines F show the actual horsepower out- 
put including armature acceleration and retardation. 

The motor efficiency is practically 90 per cent through- 
out except during the veriod of extremely light load 
when the hoist is slowing; for the latter condition a 
no-load loss of 5 per cent of rating is assumed. This 
determines the input from the power system, shown by 
line D (plotted in horsepower to compare readily with 
the output diagram). 


SUMMARY FOR THE ORIGINAL CYCLE 
Root mean square = 285 hp. input per trip = 4,325 hp. sec. = 0.90 kw.-hr. 


Electrical efficiency of cycle, per cent............ hun Cs Re ey oor, ari 
Over-all efficiency of cycle (at 80 per cent mechanical efficiency), per cent.. 46 


The deviations encountered in actual practice can 
best be studied and compared with the original cycle 
by means of calculated cycles. These will serve as a 
general guide to engineers in charge of operation, in 
studying the possibility of improving the operation of 


\ actual installations. 


I—CALCULATED CYCLE APPLIED TO PRACTICE 


The hoist we are considering will naturally be con- 
trolled magnetically rather than by a liquid rheostat. 
The standard equipment has an 8-point acceleration, 
and its speed-torque characteristics are approximately 


_as shown in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3 shows approximately how an actual duty cycle 
will look when operating substantially in accordance 
with the original assumed duty cycle. In order to 
develop an average accelerating torque equal to 379-369 
hp., as required by Fig. 1, the current limit relay set- 
tings have been adjusted to notch up at 300 hp. The 
trip is started by throwing the master controller to full- 
speed position. 

Since at a standstill the current inrush on the second 
point is less than the setting of the relays, the third 
point (i.e, second resistance contactor) closes 
immediately and the acceleration proceeds on the 
various points as shown by the correspondingly 
numbered parts of the horsepower curve. Since the 
torque available for acceleration fluctuates, the rate of 
acceleration is not strictly uniform. In this case, how- 
ever, the minimum is so high a percentage of the 
average that the effect on the rate of acceleration is 
negligible. 

The curve of drum speed in Fig. 8 shows a maximum 
of 0.945 r.p.s. instead of the rated speed of 0.923 r.p.s. 
This is because the motor load during full speed running 
is less than rated load. 

In Fig. 3 the operator begins to retard at 18 sec. (as 
in the theoretical cycle) by cutting off power and coast- 
ing. After four seconds of coasting, when the hoist has 
dropped to about 25 per cent of normal speed, realizing 
that he will fall short, he throws on his controller to 
the third point, cuts off again and coasts in. If he 
holds the power on for 1.1 sec. the hoist will then just 
coast to the mark in 1.4 sec. additional. | 





SUMMARY FOR CASE I 


Root mean square = 296 hp. Input per trip = 4,432 hp. sec, = 0.92 kw.hr. 

Input is 2} per cent higher than for original cycle. 

Time per trip is } sec. longer than for originalcycle. 

Possible trips per hour are 2 per cent less than for the{original cycle. 
——SSoSSEESSEEEEEEEEEEaEIEIECIC~C™_™~LI>|E>EI"H~HhHh__—>>>EE_________S=——= 
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II—-CoAsT TO REST Too SOON, MAKING A 
RE-START NECESSARY 


To show how the skill of the operator in retarding 
affects the operation the following case will be of 
interest. It represents an operator who is either over- 
cautious, new on the job or improperly trained. Refer 
to Fig. 3 as far as 13 sec. only. Assume that the 
operator cuts off power at 13 sec., coasts to rest before 
realizing that the trip is not coming in, then throws on 
his controller to pick up enough speed to coast in. 

The hoist coasts to rest in 5.25 sec. and stops 0.26 
revolutions short of the mark and with the loaded cage 
52 ft. below the dumping position. The operator then 
jogs the hoist by throwing the controller over several 
points, but the current) limit system prevents con- 
tactors from closing beyond the third point. The inrush 
of current amounts to 390 hp., which drops to about 
330 hp. during the jog. Assuming that this time the 
‘operator’s judgment is correct, he cuts off after 2.4 sec. 
with a speed of 0.16 r.p.s. and coasts in to the mark in 
0.9 sec. more. 


SUMMARY FOR CASE II 
Root mean square = 306hp. Input per trip = 5,016 hp.-sec. = 1.04 kw.-hr. 
Input is 16 per cent higher than for original cycle. 


Time per trip is 2.55 sec. longer than for original cycle. 
Possible trips per hour are 9.5 per cent less than for original cycle. 


The considerably increased input required for this 
case possibly is surprising. It is accounted for by the 
fact that the power used to finish the trip is applied 
between zero and 17 per cent of full speed. The elec- 
trical efficiency during this period (motor and resistor 
losses included) is therefore only 8 per cent, and since 
the ascending rope is on the large cyinder the torque 
required is high. 

I once witnessed a striking example of operation some- 
what along the line of case II but much worse. In a 
large induction-motor water hoist the overwind and 
overspeed device (of the governor type) had originally 
been set to work too soon, so that, unless the operator 
retarded unreasonably early in the trip, the hoist would 
be stopped short by this device. After it was properly 
adjusted the operator continued to retard too early. To 
make matters worse, instead of holding his controller 
on a low-torque point or jogging on and off, he brought 
his controller only a little more than half-way back and 
slowed down by dragging the hoist brake heavily. In 
finishing the trip the motor crawled along for 10 to 15 
sec. at about 50 per cent overload and below one- 
quarter speed. The waste of energy was, of course, 
great, with nothing to show for it except larger power 
bills, increased wear and tear on apparatus and a slower 
rate of unwatering a flooded level. 


IJI—CuT OFF AT EXACT POINT FROM WHICH 
THE TRIP WILL CoAST IN 


The ideal operation is obtained by shutting off at a 
point from which the hoist will just coast to the mark. 
Thus there are no partial-speed rheostatic losses except 
while accelerating, and the entire stored energy of the 
moving system is utilized in finishing the lift, so that 
the power consumption is a minimum. Obviously the 
wear and tear on equipment is least by this method. 

To meet this condition exactly the hoist is run at full 
‘speed 0.375 sec. longer than in the original cycle. Cur- 
rent is cut off at 13.375 sec. and it takes 5.25 sec, more 
to coast in. 
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FIG. 4. PLUGGING TO SHORTEN RETARDATION 


Cycle in this diagram is same as in Fig. 1, only full speed 
is held in this case 14 instead of 13 sec. The input necessary 
to develop plugging torque is shown by the line D between 14 
and 18 sec. Energy between F and D in that period of time 
is wasted in resistor. 


SUMMARY FOR CASE III 
Root mean square = 284hp. Input per trip = 4,183 hp. sec. = 1.16 kw.hr. 
Input is 3.3 per cent lower than for original cycle. 


Time per trip is } sec: shorter than for original cycle. 
Possible trips per hour are 1} per cent more than for original cycle. 


It is evident that even a good operator cannot cut off 
as accurately as this, but if the loads are substantially 
constant he can cut off at a depth-indicator mark from 
which on the average the hoist will somewhat more than 
coast in. . The final stop is then made easily by apply- 
ing the brake at a low speed. Thus the ideal cycle, 
coasting to rest, is nearly realized; since the brake is 
applied only at a low speed the percentage of the stored 
energy wasted is low, and will not materially increase 
the energy consumption over that of the ideal cycle. 
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Retardation begins at same point—14 sec.—and is accomplished 
in 6 see. Condition shown may result from throwing over control 
too slowly, too low a setting of current-limit relays or low voltage. 
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Acceleration in this cycle occupies 14 sec. Some men, if hoist 
is not busy, may operate in this manner, believing that ‘it is less 
severe on the equipment. As, owing to the drum shape, the static 
torque increases before the resistor is all cut out, this causes 
additional loss of energy. 


Goop AVERAGE OPERATION, 


An adaptable man should be capable of learning by 
himself, or at least should be capable of being taught to 
operate much better than in case II. Since loads vary 
somewhat and the operator’s reaction-time will some- 
times vary a fraction of a second, a good operator will 
bring in some of his trips by coasting to the exact dump- 
ing point; he will come in with a little to spare and use 
the brake slightly to stop many of his trips; he will 
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CASES I AND III 
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FIG. 7. CURRENT-LIMIT RELAYS SET FAR TOO LOW 


These relays cut out at 180 hp. thus maintaining during 
acceleration an average total effort of 240 hp. While the ropes 
are winding on cylinders the relay settings do not prevent 
acceleration but afford an acceleration at one-half the normal 
rate for the original cycle. However, the ropes are on the 
respective cones when accelerating on the fourth point and the 
static effort shown by the dotted line rises rapidly, using up 
the margin of torque available for acceleration, so that the 
hoist reaches a uniform sneed at 13 sec. This results in loss 
of time and waste of energy. 
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tend to stop short and will put on power again to bring 
in a few trips. The average performance will there- 
fore closely approximate the ideal. 


IV—PLUGGING TO SHORTEN RETARDATION 


If necessary to gain about 1 sec. per trip so as to 
keep ahead of the cars on the bottom, the method most 
directly available to the operator is to run later at full 
speed and “plug” the motor or use the brake to secure 
rapid retardation. Assuming a uniform rate of retarda- 
tion in each case, for each second by which this period 
is shortened the full-speed running time must be 
increased 3} sec. to cover the required distance, so that 
the time saved per trip is one-half the time by which 
the retardation is shortened. 

Fig. 4 shows a cycle identical with the original cycle 
(Fig. 1) except that full speed is held 1 sec. later and 
the hoist is then brought to rest in 4 sec. The input 
necessary to develop the required plugging torque is 
shown in Fig. 4 by line D between 14 and 18 sec. 

In plugging, only part of the stored energy of the 
hoist is utilized in finishing the lift, and the balance is 
wasted in the resistor. In Fig. 4, the triangle (repre- 
senting energy) contained between the sloping line F 
and the zero line from 14 to 18 sec. is wasted in the 
resistor. Likewise the input while plugging, between 


line D and the zero line, is wasted, chiefly in the resistor 


but partly in motor losses. 





SUMMAKY OF CASE IV 


Root mean square = 296 hp. Input per trip = 4,788 hp, sec. = 0.99 kw-hr. 
Input is 10 per cent higher than for original eycle. 

Time per trip is | sec. shorter than for original cycle. 

Possible trips per hour are 4 per cent more than for original cycle. 


—— 


V—HOIst BRAKE USED TO SHORTEN RETARDATION 


The same speed-time cycle as in case IV may be 
obtained by using the hoist brake in place of plugging. 
In this case the plotted cycle will be the same as that 
shown in Fig. 4 except that the input, line D, will be 
zero between 14 and 18 sec. Part of the stored energy 
of the hoist, shown by the triangle between inclined line 
F and the zero line from 14 to 18 sec. (which in the 
plugging cycle was wasted in the resistor) will now be 
wasted in the brake. This cycle is evidently more 
economical of power than the corresponding plugging 
cycle under case IV. 


SUMMARY Ot CASE V 


Root mean square = 292 hp. Input per trip = 4,368 hp. sec. = 0.905 kw.hr. 
Input is | per cent higher than for original cycle 

Time per trip is | sec. shorter than for original cycle. 

Possible trips per hour are 4 per cent more than for original cycle. 








VI—F ASTER RATE OF ACCELERATION 


If the power system will take the peak it will be 
possible to save one sec. by a faster acceleration instead 
of by a faster retardation as in case IV. This will 
impose a peak of 545 hp. (plus the fluctuations due to 
contactors closing). Assuming a retardation in 6 sec., 
as originally, the summary for this case is as follows: — 


SUMMARY Ui CASH VI 


Root mean square = 302 hp. Input per trip = 4,177 hp. sec. = 0.87 kw.hr. 
Input is 3.4 per cent lower than for original cycle. 

Time per trip is | sec. shorter than for original cycle. 

Possible trips per hour are 4 per cent more than for original cycle. 


’ VII—INCREASED TIME TO ACCELERATE 
Fig. 5 shows a cycle like the original cycle except for 


a slower rate of acceleration, occupying 8.7 sec. and 
ending at the beginning of the cone. The retardation is 
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assumed to begin at the same point in the trip as in the 
original cycle, being accomplished in 6 sec. A con: 
dition such as this may result from the operator moving 
the controller over too slowly, or from too low a setting’ 
of current-limit relays. Low voltage has the same 
effect as too low a setting of this relay. 

Observe that the root mean square for case VII is 
less than for the original cycle. This is by no means 
always true for an increased time of acceleration. In an 
installation in which the static effort during the accel- 








: FIG. 9 
Russelton Coal Hofst 


Built for Republic Collieries Co., 
Russelton, Pa., to lift 6,000 lb. of 
coal per trip, 540 tons per hour, 
lift being 290 ft. Has cylindro- 
conical drum~ and 700-hp., 400- 
r.p.m. induction mtor. 


erating period is itself considerably greater than the 
continuous motor capacity the lengthening of the ac- 
celerating period will increase the root mean square 
instead of decreasing it. 














SUMMARY FOR CASE VII 





Root mean square = 275 hp. Input pertrip = 4,535 hp. sec. = 0.94 kw-hr. 
Input is 4.8 per cent higher than for original cycle. 

Time per trip is 1.3 sec. longer than for original cycle. 

Possible trips per hour are 5 per cent less than for original cycle. 





In a hoist installation of a given design an increased 
time of acceleration always increases the consumption of 
energy. This will be evident from the following: The 
work during acceleration consists of two elements, one of 
which—the acceleration of the mass—is (generally 
speaking) a constant quantity and is accomplished at 
one-half the full-speed efficiency of the motor—i. e., at 
approximately 45 per cent electrical efficiency averaged 
throughout the acceleration. The other element, the 
hoisting of the load against gravity during the accel- 
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erating period, is likewise accomplished at an average 
electrical efficiency of about 45 per cent, but the dis- 
tance hoisted at this low average electrical éfficiency 
increases with an increase in the time of acceleration. 

It follows therefore that for the lowest conceivable 
energy consumption per trip the acceleration period 
should be reduced to practically zero. In any ordinary 
case this would increase the momentary accelerating 
peak so greatly as to require an excessively large motor 
to develop the accelerating torque, and would place a 









FIG. 8 
Lansford Water Hoist 


Cylindrical-drum hoist for Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., at Lans- 
ford, Pa., lifting 30,000 lb. of water 
per trip. Induction motor is 1,200 
hp., 300 r.p.m., 25-cycle machine. 











A further 
limitation is imposed by the necessity of keeping shocks 
and stresses on ropes and cages within reason. 


prohibitive load on the transmission line. 


VIII— ACCELERATION TIME FAR ToO LONG 


Fig. 6 shows a cycle in which the acceleration occupies 
14 sec., assumed to he at a constant rate in revolutions 
per second. Beyond this point the operation is assumed 
to follow the original cycle. This extremely slow accel- 
eration is entirely unreasonable, but some men, when a 
hoist is not busy, may operate in this fashion under the 
mistaken impression that they are favoring the elec- 
trical equipment. The acceleration is not completed 
until the ascending rope has wound 2.4 times on the 
cone and the descending rope has unwound 2.4 turns 
from the other cone. Since the static torque increases 
(on account of the drum shape) before the resistor is 
all cut out, this causes an additional element of energy 
loss. 
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SUMMARY FOR CASE VIII 


Root mean square = 276hp. Input per trip = 4,950 hp. sec. = 1.02 kw.hr 
Input is 14} per cent higher than for original cycle. 

Time per trip is 3.9 sec. longer than for original cycle. 

Possible trips per hour are 14 per cent less than for original cycle 











IX—-CURRENT-LIMIT RELAYS SET FAR Too Low 


The case where the current-limit relay is set too low 
illustrates a condition which cannot ordinarily arise 
except in a conical or cylindro-conical drum hoist with 
magnetic control. Fig. 6, discussed under case VIII, 
shows a cycle whose approximate equivalent might be 
obtained with a magnetic control if, while the current- 
limit relays were set high enough, the operator notched 
up his master controller too slowly, or it might be 
obtained with a liquid rheostat control which has a time- 
limit acceleration. 

Assume, however, a magnetic control equipment whose 
current-limit relays are set so low as to cut out at 180 
hp., thus maintaining an average total effect of 240 hp. 
while accelerating. The effect is shown approximately 
in Fig. 7. While the ropes are winding on the 
cylinders the relay settings do not prevent the accelera- 
tion of the hoist (at about oné-half the normal rate for 
the original cycle). But while accelerating on the 
fourth point the ropes start up and down their respec- 
tive cones, so that the static effort (the dotted line) 
increases. The margin of torque available for accelera- 
tion drops so rapidly that the acceleration practically 
stops at 13 sec. 

If the operator lets the hoist run in this manner 
on the fourth: point the further increase of load (due to 
the cones) will cause the motor to slow down because it 
is running on resistance, approximately as shown by the 
lower branch of the speed curve. But a maximum 
torque push button usually is provided (primarily for 


other purposes) by which the operator may close the 
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FIG. 10 


Shaft Hoist 
A 1,400-hp. 90- 





r.p.m. _ first-mo- 
tion  direct-cur- 
rent “hoist at 
Shaft No. 86 
consolidation coal 
Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. Cylin- 
dro - conical 
drums 8 to 11 
{te an diameter; 
three feet of 
slack rope used. 
Coal brought up 
each trip, 6,500 
Ib.; lift, 550 ft.; 
maximum rope 
speed, 3,120 ft. 
per min.; 23 trips 
per min. 





contactor for the fifth point irrespective of the current 
limit. If the operator uses this push button as soon as 
the speed becomes constant on the fourth point the 
effect of the fifth point will be about sufficient to meet 
the increased load due to drum shape, and beyond the 
cones the hoist will run at about 80 per cent of normal 
speed. 

The cycle is not shown carried to completion, as the 
calculations can be made only by the “cut and try” 
method and are quite laborious. It is evident, however, 
that the loss of time and the increase in energy con- 
sumption are quite appreciable. 


DEVIATIONS FROM ORIGINAL CONDITIONS 


Change in rest period.—If the rates of acceleration 
and retardation are unchanged a variation of time at 
rest will of course change the number of trips per hour. 
It will not change appreciably the energy consumption 
per trip, but will have a slight effect on the motor heat- 
ing. Following the approximate rule that an induction 
motor at rest dissipates its heat at only one-quarter of 
the normal] rate, if the rest period in the original cycle, 
Fig. 1, would be reduced to zero the root mean square 
would be increased 5 per cent. 

Low voltage.—lIf the reduction in voltage is approx- 
imately constant and not extreme, so that it is possible 
(after changing the current-limit settings) to obtain 
the requisite accelerating torque and accelerate in the 
normal time, the efficiency will be only slightly affected 
and the time of trip will not be affected appreciably. 
But if the voltage reduction is extreme, or if the relays 
are not set for the reduced voltage, the time of accelera- 
tion will be considerably increased, and efficiency and 
production will be reduced accordingly. An extreme 
reduction of voltage will increase the motor heating 
about as in ordinary application. 

Increased mass of system.—If drums or cages are 
considerably heavier than originally assumed, this may 
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be met during acceleration by in¢reasing either the time 
or the horsepower peak, either of which decreases the 
efficiency; it may be met during’retardation either by 
increasing the time to permit coasting in (thus avoiding 
further lowering of efficiency) or by plugging or brak- 
ing, which lessens the efficiency. 

The following general principles may be laid down. 
Some of them are contained in the various illustrative 


cases, while most of the others are based on an exten- 


sion of the same reasoning. 

As far as practicable the power of the motor (except 
when plugging’) should be used at full speed—i. e., as 
much of the hoisting work as practicable should be done 
with the resistor cut out. The ideal cycle has a short 
period of acceleration . (limited by the effect of the 
peak and the operation’ of the cages, etc.), while power 
is cut off at a point from which the trip will just coast 
to place. 

Where it is necessary for any reason to retard at a 
higher rate than the natural coasting rate, the power 


required during retardation should beused at as high 


a speed .as.is practicable, so as to avoid unnecessary 
resistor losses and loss of time. Where not unsafe, it 
is best to coast in and to approach the mark with a 
little speed to spare, which can be checked with only a 
slight loss by plugging or braking at the very end of 
the trip. 


West Virginia Holds 
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When rapid slowing of the hoist is desired the energy 
consumption and motor heating are less when this 
retardation is effected by braking rather than by plug- 
ging. With a good electrical equipment and reliable 
power, plugging is considered more dependable than 
heavy braking. When a hoist is not busy, the operator 
should accelerate at the normal rate, coast in as nearly 
as possible, ‘and take the extra time in longer rest 
periods. It needs to be impressed on some operators 
that in handling extra heavy loads or in breaking in a 
new equipment they are not making it easy for an 
induction-motor drive by running at partial speed. 

The foregoing analysis applies particularly to induc- 
tion-motor hoists.. For the limited class of direct- 
current hoists which are fed from an ordinary direct- 
current feeder and controlled by an ordinary armature 
resistance control, the same considerations apply almost 
without change. 

For the typical direct-current hoist, with its own 
motor-generator set and Ward-Leonard control, these 
conclusions apply only in part. Since acceleration and 
retardation are accomplished by voltage control, not by 
a resistor in the armature circuit, and since a rapid 
retardation regenerates exergy which is returned to the 
motor-generator set, considerable variations in the time 
necessary for starting or coming to rest introduce rela- 
tively small variations in actual losses. 


Initial First-Aid Meet 


Winner Is the Team of the Prudence Coal Co. White Oak Fuel Co. Obtains 
Second Place—Collins Colliery Co. Leads in Artificial-Respiration Contest 
— Mine Inspection Active in Planning Meet and _ Fostering First Aid 





FIRST OF A SERIES OF ANNUAL FIRST-AID MEETS TO BE HELD IN “WEST VIRGINIA 
Eleven teams are competing under the careful inspection of the judges, who are members of the Bureau of Mines and other 


safety éxperts. D. J. Parker is their 


' ' JEST VIRGINIA held a first-aid meet at 
Charleston on, the afternoon of Aug. 28, the 
State Department of Mines co-operating with 

the various district coal operators’ associations in the 

promotion of the event. It was one of the most note- 


worthy affairs that the coal-mining industry of West 
Virginia has ever celebrated. It is to he the first of a 


director 


and Dr. August F. Knoefel, chief judge. 
series of such affairs and is to be held annually. The 
West Virginia Department of Mines, under its new 
chief, R. M. Lambie, is evincing a keen interest in 
first-aid activities. 

Only eleven teams entered in the state’s initial first- 
aid contest; however, quality rather than quantity was 


represented by the participants. By company and inter- 
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Treatment 
for Burns 


Problem 5 being 
answered by a 
team of mine 
workers. Gas has 
been ignited by 
an open light and 
the patient has 
been burned all 
over the upper part 
of his body. His 
head has_ been 
carefully covered 
by the first-aid 
team with picric- 
acid gauze, holes 
being cut for eyes 
and nose, 


t 

company elimination contests held during July and 
August the number of teams competing for the state 
championship was reduced to that number. This fact 
raised the caliber of the teams finally participating. 
‘Of the eleven on the field when the horn sounded for 
the first problem, one was from the West Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co., and two were from the operations of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., one each from the mines of the 
Prudence Coal Co., the White Oak Fuel Co., the Collins 
Colliery Co., the Harvey Coal & Coke Co., the Hitchman 
Coal & Coke Co., Rachel mine of the Consumers’ Fuel 
Co., and Gary mines of the United States Coal & Coke Co. 

Following an address by Governor Cornwell, five full- 
team events were contested. ‘These were as follows: 

(1) An unconscious man is found lying on his back, over a live 
electric wire. Rescue and give artificial respiration for one 
minute, Treat burns on back and upper right arm. Carry 30 ft. 
on an improvised stretcher. 

(2) Treat the broken knee-cap of the right leg of the patient, 
his dislocated right shoulder, his fractured jaw and a dislocated 
forefinger on the right hand. Improvise a stretcher and carry 
the patient zor tt: 

(3) A brakeman is caught between the side of a car and the 
entry. He sustains the following injuries: The eighth, ninth and 
tenth ribs on the left side are broken, the back is badly lacerated 
at the waist line, the left arm has sustained simple fracture, 
and the flesh has been torn from the back of the right hand. 
Treat and carry 50 ft. 

(4) Compound fracture of middle left with profuse 
arterial hemorrhage; compound fracture of right forearm; cut 
from outer corner of right eye to top of right ear, with bleeding. 
Treat. 

(5) Miner ignites gas with open light and receives burns of 
entire body above waist line; this includes head, face, neck, 


upper extremities, chest and back. He is Be Oe and there 
is evidence of shock. Trgat. GS 


The directors of the meet were: J. W. Pauk chief 
mining engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and 
R. M. Lambie. Dr. August F. Knoefel, Terre Haute, 
Ind., surgeon, and one of the foremost authorities in 
the country on first-aid methods, was chief judge. The 
judges were drawn from officials of the Bureau of 
Mines, being headed by D. J. Parker, chief safety engi- 
neer, and from men of the Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Field men were composed of state operators and A. C. 
Callen, professor of mining engineering at West Vir- 
ginia University, was chief recorder. 

The team representing the Prudence Coal Co. 
emerged from the final problem with a percentage of 
97.4 and won first place. This team was captained by 
R. B. Overton and was composed of the following men: 
James Martin, Walter McVey, William Cheek and Silas 
Hall with Jesse N. Ames, patient. Second place was 


thigh 
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captured by the team from the Scarbro mine of the 
White Oak Fuel Co., showing a final percentage of 
96.3. Members of the White Oak team were: Lewis 
Roncaglione, captain;’ Andy Vargo, Fred Lamb, Adam 
Bomdzo, Charles Sablosky and Walter Miller. 

In a special artificial respiration contest, which was 
held on the heels of the first-aid demonstration, the 
team from the Collins Colliery Co. proved itself most 
adept. The same team also had the best captain, the 
judges decided in a feature contest. A team from the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co. had the second best captain. 
Following the working off of ties for third and fourth 
places an exhibition in mine-rescue work was given by 
the state department team in a_ burlap-constructed 
gallery filled with formaldehyde fumes. 

Prof. A. C. Callen presented the prizes to the various 
winners. The Prudence team received a check for 
$1,100 donated by the state operators associations and a 
silver loving cup awarded by the state. The same team 
received individual prizes in the shape of gold and 
enamel watch fobs donated by Coal Age. The,team | 
winning second place was made the recipient of six 
baby Wolf safety lamps, awarded by the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., and ‘six ten-dollar gold pieces. As a 
result of the generosity of various manufacturing 
interests there were prizes for all contestants. ~ 

In the evening the West Virginia Mine Inspectors’ 
Association was host to a number of prominent mining 
men at a banquet in the Ruffner Hotel, approximately 
seventy-five being present. V. E. Sullivan, president of 
the association, made the address of welcome. The pro- 
ceedings were then turned over to J. W. Paul, who 
organized the West Virginia Mine Department as a 
state activity and was its first director. Mr. Paul 
called on the following speakers for five-minute talks: — 
Prof. A. C. Callen; J. T. Ryan, general manager of the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co.; Dr. August F. Knoefel; 
D. J. Parker; D. J. Baker, of the editorial staff of Coal 
Age; John I. Absolom, general manager of the Sewell 
Valley Coal Co.; Lawson Blenkinsopp, chief mine 
inspector of Kentucky; Carl Scholz, general manager 
of the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co.; Lee Ott, state com-— 
pensation commissioner; R. P. Maloney, general man- 
ager of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., and R. M. Lambie. 
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Piecework on a Contract Basis 
Stimulates Production © 


. LTHOUGH piecework is uncommon in coal mining 

I am of the firm opinion that. it could be employed 

with great advantage on a contract.basis similar to that 

described by M. L. O’Neale, Coal Age, Aug. 12, pg. 348, 

which has interested me greatly. My idea is that the 

form of payment should be such as to insure a good 
wage for a fair day’s work. 

Such a method not only insures a maximum produc- 
tion by ‘stimulating the activity of the worker but 
stabilizes the market value of the product. The results 
obtained are therefore the best possible for both the 
producer and the consumer. The worker is practically 
his own master, shows a greater interest in the work 
and develops more pep than is possible when working 
for a stipulated wage. He knows that his earnings 
depend on the amount he can produce and. he naturally 
does his best. 

No one will deny that the amount of energy put into 
a man’s work and the interest he takes in its perform- 
ance are the two factors that determine his success. At 
present there are at least two classes of work in the 
mine that may be termed “piecework.” Most of the coal 
is undercut on this basis and loaders are paid by the 
ton. for the coal they load. As a result, these two 
classes: of workers are the most independent among 
mine employees. 


CO-OPERATIVE MINES IN INDIANA 


The contract system described by Mr. O’Neale is 
somewhat similar to what is termed, in Indiana, “Co- 
operative Mines” of which there ave quite a few. The 
men working such mines are shareholders and as such 
are interested in the successful operation of the mine. 
By this plan I understand that good miners often make 
over $200, each pay, besides taking extra work by load- 
ing their own coal. There are, moreover, other advan- 
tages in the co-operative plan as it insures a more com- 
plete extraction of the coal and the conservation of this 
natural supply that is of prime importance today. 

Mines that were shut down prior to the year 1914, 
being considered unprofitable, have since been reopened 
and are being worked on a co-operative basis. If I 
am rightly informed there is such a mine, in Dugger, 
Ind., where the shareholders are making good wages 
and are content. They have shown deep interest in the 
operation and boast of the fact that they have not had 
a fatal accident since they started the undertaking. I 
am told that they pay their daymen the desired wage 
of $8 a day. -It is a union mine, the shareholders being 
members of the U. M. W. A. and they employ only union 
men. 

My chief purpose in writing is to illustrate the fact 
that better results are obtained whenever work is based 
on the principle that a man’s earnings are determined 
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by the amount he produces, In other words, the greater 
the production the greater the award to the producer 
(employee). It goes without saying, however, that 
such a system must be safe and sound. It must afford 
a maximum amount of stability to the industry, and 
care must be taken to avoid undermining methods. 
Speaking of the miners’ union, it’ has been my mis- 
fortune when holding a union card and having to 
earn a living for myself and family, to feel that my 
work (such as I desire) must always be subject to the 
adjudication of the union. I regret to say that it has 
been my lot to go without butter on my bread for myself 
and family while acting as a committeeman for the 
union and living up to the dictates of my conscience. 
Again, the organization has taken money from my state- 
ment fraudulently and, on appeal, has allowed perjured 
evidence to sustain their act. I have wondered if such 
work is sanctioned by the order. W. H. LuXxTon. 
Linton, Ind. 


Men Make the Mine 


QA SING of maintaining a steady output of coal by 
\ Ja proper distribution of the men in a mine, let me 


say that it is my experience that no rule or method can 


be laid down that will solve the question for every 
mine. Each mine has its own peculiarities and the 
same is true of the men working in the mine. 

Some men are born miners; they have a regular 
method of going about their work; they are never in 
a hurry; their plate is always clean, well timbered 
and they always have coal ready to load when their 
cars are placed. It is a pleasure for the coal-cutter to 
cut their places, as the face is clear, the track well laid 
and the coal squared up, so that there is nothing to 
hinder the progress of the machine, It is likewise a 
pleasure for the mine foreman or one of his assistants 
to enter such a place. He can find no fault and with 
a few cheery words passes on thinking how well it 
would be if all men were alike efficient. 


MINERS WHO WorRK HARD But ACCOMPLISH LITTLE 


Contrast the foregoing with another class of miners 
who are always in a hurry. In preparing to blast the 
coal, they do not take time to ascertain the best place 
to drill their holes. These are either too deep or too 
shallow or they are drilled too tight on the rib. The 


/same lack of care is had in charging the hole and 


tamping and firing the shot. As a result, there is often 
a misfire; the coal is badly shattered and much fine 
coal and dust is trampled under foot and lost, to say 
nothing of the increased danger owing to such work. 
Much trouble is caused by the machine and cars con- 
stantly getting off the track, which has been poorly 
laid. This class of men generally work hard, but 
accomplish less than if they had more system in per- 
forming their work. 
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Again, there is always a class of miners who are 
given to laying off two or three days after payday, 
spending their time idling and drinking where drink 
can be found. When they do show up at the mine, they 
are often unfit for work. As a rule they want the 
best places in the mine and grumble at everything that 
goes wrong. They are always asking for allowances 
and are prone to find fault with their statements. 

Another equally poor class of miners is made up of 
men who are lazy. These are best satisfied when the 
cars come slow and they can idle away their time in 
the mine. Such a one will gladly trade three empty cars 
for a single loaded one, though he is prone to boast 
of how much coal he can load when the cars are on 
hand. Each of these classes of miners is typical. The 
men described are to be found in every mine. Take 
them as a whole, miners are good, bad and indifferent 
and it would. be’an impossibility to find a heading 
with 15 or 20 men possessing equal capabilities. 


A MINE Is KN@WN BY CLASS OF MEN EMPLOYED. 


The class of men employed make a mine what it is 
and give it a character that becomes well known and 
demonstrates the ability of the foreman in charge to 
select and deal with his men. My experience is that 
it is impracticable to attempt to sort out men, as has 
been suggested. It is far better to concentrate the 
work by placing such a number of men in one section 
or heading as will insure a full trip, but adding three 
or four extra ones to allow for some of them not being 
able to load their turn. I remember working in a mine 
in the old country, however, where a certain section 
was set aside for the old and unable men. It was 
called the “old man’s flat’? and the idea appeared to 
work satisfactorily. 

In closing, I will mention one important point in 
maintaining a uniform output of coal. In a large mine 
where there is a motorboss it will always be an advan- 
tage if the assistant in charge of each several section 
will confer with the motorboss every night or morning, 
telling him how many men there are in his section and 
the number of cars that will be needed. Good motor- 
men soon find who are the best loaders and know where 
to place any extra cars they may have. The proper 
distribution of cars is a big man’s job, as it is con- 
stantly changing and requires careful study and 
observation to secure the best results. Any contem- 
plated change in the mine should first be taken up with 
the motorboss so that he can place the cars where they 
will be most needed and arrange the order of trips so 
as to keep the coal coming to the tipple regularly. 

McIntyre, Pa. THOMAS HOGARTH. 


Where Center Posts Serve Better than 
Double Timbering 


OME time ago I was attending an examination for 

mine foremen. Two of the questions asked struck 
me with interest. They were the following: “How would 
you timber an airway having a good roof and good 
floor?” “How. would you timber an airway having a 
bad roof and bad floor?” 

To the majority of the men present in that examina- 
tion, I presumed these questions would appear simple 
enough; but in actual practice a good miner knows that 
there is no hard-and-fast rule. His judgment must be 


his best guide. 
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' A short time after this I” was ‘timbering an airway | 
where the floor was of a very hard sandstone and the 
roof a hard, sound shale. The airway was 3,000 ft. 
in length, straight and free from any trouble, except 
towards the face where it had caved for a distance 
of 50 yd. so badly that no attempt had been made to 
clean up the fall. 

This airway had been timbered with crossbars or 
booms resting on two legs. In that part of the entry 
where the fall had taken place the pressure had, for 
the most part, come on the center of the crossbars and 
broken them down. The frames had been set 2 ft. 9 in. 
apart, and a large amount of timber had been used. 

In turning over the matter in my mind, I decided that 
if the same timber had been used for center posts with 
good cap-pieces over each post there would have been 


‘less danger and the timber would have been used to 


better advantage, as it would have given a stronger 
support where the pressure was most felt. My thought 
is that an airway should be supported in the most prac- 
tical manner, regardless of the appearance of the 
timbers. 

At another time, I worked in a room 10 ft. wide and 
where the coal was 7 ft. thick. The roof was a good 
hard shale, as was proved when the pillars were drawn 
and it was difficult to get a good fall to relieve the 
weight on the entry pillars. Notwithstanding these 
conditions we were instructed to use double timbers 
consisting of a boom 10 ft. long resting on two legs, one 
at each end. 

I often thought that this was a great waste of timber, 
where little support was needed save an occasional post 
set near the center of the place. Indeed, almost the 
entire expense of timbering the place could have been 
saved. But let me say in conclusion, what every good 
miner knows, there are roofs that require booms and 
there are roofs where these are an unnecessary expense. 
, Nova Scotia. MAc. 


The Trolley-Wire Menance 


PEAKING of dangers in coal mining, attention has 

recently been called in these columns to the need of 
safeguarding the trolley-wire’ on mine haulage roads, 
in two letters, one by John Buggy, Coal Age, July 22, 
p. 176, and the other by W. H. Noone, p. 178. Both of 
these writers have referred to the danger of the trolley 
wheel jumping the wire and causing a serious accident 
by tearing down the guardboard put up to protect men 
from accidental contact with the wire. 

This is a matter that most of our mining laws do not 
touch, while others fail to define clearly how trolley 
wires should be hung and guarded. It goes without say- 
ing that an exposed trolley wire or any other conductor 
of electricity is’a menace in the mine, unless proper 
precautions are taken to prevent persons coming in- 
advertently in contact with the wire. Indeed, many 
accidents can be attributed to the slipshod manner in 
which electrical conductors are often hung. 

While the difficulties of installing electrical wires on 
the surface are less than those in the mine, it would ap- 
pear that greater care is exercised to insure the safety 
of the public than is taken to safeguard the miner under- 
ground. Drivers, motormen, timbermen, trackmen and 
others who are accustomed to working on the roads and 
air-courses realize the danger of coming in contact with 
live wires. But the miner who works in the face and 





‘is compelled te travel to and from his work has not the 
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same consciousness of this danger, and contact is often 
made with a live wire by the tools or powder can he 
carries. 

To erect guardboards the entire length of a trol- 
ley line would be a needless expense and impracticable. 
For this reason, the safety of miners can only be in- 
sured by providing a separate traveling way for their 
use in going to and from their work. At the shaft bot- 
tom where a greater headroom is available, the trolley 
wire should be hung high or properly guarded. In South 
Wales a separate traveling way is always provided. The 
same is true in our anthracite mines opened by a slope 
or drift. 


WHERE THE MEN Must TRAVEL HAULAGE ROADS 
UsE EverRY MEANS To MAKE THEM SAFE 


While these openings are intended to keep men off 
the haulage roads and give them a safe means of reach- 
ing their work, the extra road is often found convenient 
for transporting supplies and taking mules into and out 
of the mine. In mines where the conditions are such 
that a separate traveling way cannot be provided, the 
haulage road should be wide enough to afford a good 
clearance of three or four feet, on the opposite side of 
the road from the trolley wire. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Noone of hanging the 
guardboards on hinges appeals to me as a good one; but 
I am afraid that, unless the hinges are riveted to the 
board, half of them would be missing in the morning 
and the guardboards taken down. It is my experience 
that, at crossovers and,on shaft bottoms where guard- 
boards are required, a single board protecting the wire 
hung close to the rib gives better results than where the 
wire is hung nearer the center of the track and two 
boards are used. 

The jumping of the trolley wheel from the wire and 
the damage resulting thereby is a common complaint 
and is due chiefly to a wornout wheel or a misplaced 
hanger. Of course, it is important to hang the guard- 
boards as uniformly in line as possible. This is a simple 
matter where the trolley wire is a straight line; but 
in any event, the ends of the boards should not protrude 
so as to catch the harp of the wheel. 

Bittston, Pa. MOTORMAN. 


Mechanical Equipment the Solution 


NTRODUCING mechanical equipment in coal mining 

has proved the actual solution of the growing diffi- 
culties of the industry. As is clearly shown in the 
letter of W. H. Noone, Coal Age, Aug. 5, p. 294, the 
idea has not been to reduce the number of men required, 
or to lower the standard of their wages. The real 
purpose is to supply the only means possible to lighten 
the labor of getting out the ever-increasing amount 
of coal needed. Long since it became clear that this 
amount could not be produced by the pick-and-shovel 
method of mining and then hauling the coal from the 
mine with mules. 

Instead of miners expressing a sentiment opposed to 
the introduction of coal-cutting machinery and other 
forms of mechanical equipment, their cry should be: 
Out with the picks and shovels and give us mechanical 
loaders. Replace the mine mules with motor haulage 
that will be able to handle all the coal we can load. 
Some of us well remember the time when we used to 
drive a three-mule team on a haul a mile long in the 
mine and, in order to keep the coal moving, were com- 
yelled tc stay in the mine ten or twelve hours a day. 
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Miners should indeed be glad that employers are will- 
ing to lend their efforts to expedite the work and make 
the men’s tasks less laborious. Today the electric loco- 
motive hau!s out of the mine, in a single trip, as many 
cars as a mule would haul in an entire shift. The work 
of a motorman and brakeman today, as compared with 
that of a driver and runner of yesterday, is like taking 
a holiday. Yet, these changes have brought no decrease 
in the number of men or the wages paid them. 

Speaking of coal-cutting machines, the only objection 
that can be offered to their use is the dust they create 
in operation. I have often wondered why some means 
cannot be designed that would take care of this dust. 
It would go a long way toward overcoming the objection 
to their use. It is true that coal cutting with machines 
has not proved altogether a success in the anthracite 
region; but this has been owing to the pitch of the coal 
often being such as to make the machines difficult +o 
handle. 

In loading coal, particularly in thin seams that would 
average three feet in thickness, good results have been 
accomplished in the use of the scraper system designed 
by Cadwallader Evans and described in Coal Age, Vol. 
14, p. 92, 371 and 611. I have seen this loader in oper- 
ation in a three-foot seam pitching 8 deg., where it was 
operated with good results for distances of from 300 
to 600 ft. The coal was cut by a Morgan-Gardner chain 
cutter; but it was difficult to hold the men owing to the 
dust made by the coal cutter. 


PROPER USE OF POWDER IS EVEN MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN MERCHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


The best of the coal in the anthracite region is 
fast being mined out, and production now depends 


~ largely on the mining of coal from three to five feet 


in thickness, which requires greater skill on the part 
of the men working at the face. What is needed is 
the use of powder that. is adapted to shooting the coal, 
which is of varying hardness. It is shameful to see the 
amount of coal that is blown to pieces through the 
excessive use of powder that is often ill-adapted to the 
quality of the coal. For the most part, at present, the 
miners are permitted to use whatever kind of powder 
they please and little is done to improve the’ situation 
in this respect. 

In view of the agreement with the men that the cost 
of supplies shall remain the same, there is little inclina- 
tion on the part of operators to demand of the manu- 
facturers that they furnish a better grade of powder 
than what is often dumped into our magazines. It 
would seem that the only answer to the question, “How 
is the production of coal to be maintained,” is, By 
the introduction of mechanical equipment that will 
reduce sthe labor of mining and hauling the coal. At 
the same time, it is important to teach the men to be 
more skillful in the performance of their work. 

It has been suggested that the men will claim their 
inability to load more coal is owing-to the shortage 
of cars; and it must be admitted that there is much 
truth in that argument. Another statement is made 
that men are frequently held in the mine all day to 
load one or two cars when they could load five or six 
if they had them. It is certainly high time that some- 
thing should be done to provide a more adequate supply 
of cars at the working face. This would result in 
greater satisfaction on the part of the men and help to 
maintain a more uniform output of coal in mines. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 





Finding Gas on Intake of an Air Split 
Working Fifteen Men | 


EING up against a condition in our mines, I have 
a proposition to present to the practical readers of 
Coal Age, asking their opinion in respect to what pro- 
cedure they would abvise. It represents an actual con- 
dition that came under my observation in the operation 
of a mine in this state. Let no one suppose that the 
matter is taken from a book. It is as follows: 
In making his rounds in the morning, a fireboss came 
_to an entry where seven men were at work in the five 
rooms and the two headings shown in my sketch. Be- 





PLAN OF AIR SPLIT SHOWING GAS 


sides these seven men, who were practically all working 
on the intake of that air split, there were eight other 
men at work on the same split in another section of 
the mine not fully shown in the sketch. As I have indi- 
cated, the fireboss found gas filling the faces of the first 
three rooms on the intake. 

The question I want to ask is: What anoutd have 
been his method of proceeding, and should he have 
permitted any of the fifteen men working on this air 
split, to have proceeded to their work? Also, how should 
the gas be cleared from the three rooms so that all the 
places will be made safe for work? J. M. NICHOLS. 

Denning, Ark. 





The fireboss having found a considerable accumula- 
tion of gas at the face of each of the first three rooms 
on the intake of this air split, he should have withdrawn 
and placed suitable danger signals at the mouth of each 
entrance to that section of the mine. He should then 
finish making his examination of any other portion of 
the mine in his charge and enter a full report of the 
same in the book kept for that purpose, specifying 
where danger of any nature has been found. 

Having done this, the fireboss should take from the 
board at the mine entrance the checks of the fifteen men 
working on.the air split found to contain gas. He should 
give these checks to the mine foreman, whose duty it 
would then be to prevent these men from entering the 
mine and proceeding to work. The section of the mine 
in question must now receive the immediate attention 
of the foreman, who must make sure that noone enters 
the place, until the fireboss and one or two competent 
helpers can clear away the gas. 
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Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 





Assuming that the seam lies fairly level, it may be 
necessary to erect brattices to deflect the air current 
in stronger volume against the face of each room, start- 
ing with the first. The brattice should start from the 
outby corner of the breakthrough between the first two 
rooms and- be extended gradually to the face of Room 
No. 1, in such a manner that it will sweep the entire 
face of the coal. Safety lamps should be used exclusively 
in this work. 4aving cleared the gas from the face 
of No. i room, tne same process must be continued in 
Room No. 2, and then in Room No. 3, until all the gas 
has been removed. 

If it has been possible to examine Rooms No. 4 and 
No. 5, nearer the face of this entry, before disturbing 
the gas in the first three rooms mentioned, it would be 
well to hang a canvas so as to prevent the air from 
passing into rooms Nos. 4 and 5 or to the head of that. 
entry. The gas should be conducted in as direct a 
manner as possible to the main return airway. When 
the work of removing the gas has been completed each 
working face and passageway on this air split must be 
carefully examined and pronounced safe before the men 
are permitted to enter for work. 


Instructions to a Miner 


INDLY state what instructions should be given to 
a miner who is to work in a mine generating some 
gas but where open lights are used. What is necessary 
for the miner to observe in respect to his laborer, and 
what is required before and after firing his shots. 
, Ind. SAFETY INSPECTOR. 





Instruct each miner to examine his working place 
in the. morning before he starts to work. Until that 
is done he must not allow his laborer to approach the 
place. He must examine carefully the condition of the 
roof and coal to see that no timbers have been dis- 
charged by the blast fired in the place, and where loose 
coal or roof is found he must see that this is pulled 
down or made secure before starting to work. 

In blasting coal miners should not be permitted 
to fire their own shots. This should be done by com- — 
petent shotfirers after the men have left the mine. How- 
ever, where shotfiring is performed by the miners they © 
should only be permitted to fire after the mine foreman 
has been notified and he or his assistant has examined 
the place and given permission for firing. 'The miner 
should be instructed to examine his place for gas be- 
fore starting to work in the morning. After a shot 
had been fired in his place the miner should examine 
to see that no gas feeder has been ignited. He should 
be instructed, also, to see that the brattice is kept up 
and the air current is sweeping the face of the coal. 
He should be told to load out his fine coal and dust, 
which must not be thrown back into the waste. Should 
it happen that a gas feeder has been ignited, which he 
is unable to extinguish, he must notify the mine fore- 
man or his assistant at once. 








Mine Foremen’s Examination Held at 


Pittston, Pa., May 4, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—If a water gage placed in a door 6 x 8 ft. 
shows a reading of 2 in., what is the total pressure 
on the door? : 

Ans.—In this case, the unit pressure is 2 K 5.2 — 


10.4 Ib. per sq. ft. The area of the door being 6 * 8 
== 48 sq. ft., the total pressure on the door is 10.4 
148 == 499.2; say 500. Ib. 

Ques.—What safety appliances should be kept and 
maintained in proper working order, at the surface 
and at every shaft landing where persons are being 
lowered and hoisted from the mine? 

Ans.—At the head of every shaft and on each land- 
ing, there should be maintained safety blocks, to prevent 
cars from being run into the shaft by accident. On 
the surface, there should also be a derailing switch that 
will deflect a car to one side of the shaft, except 
at times when it is desired to take needed supplies 
into the mines. At all landings there should be provided 
and maintained in good working order safety gates, 
which are raised and lowered automatically by the 
movement of the cage in the shaft. At all underground 
landings, there should be provided, a good light. 

Ques.—How many apertures to a linear inch and how 
many to a square inch in the gauze of a properly 
constructed safety lamp? 

Ans.—The standard wire gauze used in this country 
and Great Britain consists of a mesh of twenty-eight 
wires to the inch, which provides 28 « 28 = 784 open- 
ings per square inch. 

Ques.—What do the symbols CO, and CH, indicate? 
Where would you expect to find each of these gases and 
how would you discover them? 

Ans.—The symbol CO, stands for carbon dioxide, and 
the symbol CH, for methane, or marsh gas. Carbon 
dioxide, being heavier than air (sp.gr. 1.529) may 
be generally expected to be found at the floor and in 
the lower portions of mines that are poorly ventilated; 
also in abandoned sections where the air current is 
deficient. It accumulates at the face of dip workings 
and in swamps or other low portions of the mine. 

On the other hand, methane or marsh gas being 
lighter than air (sp.gr. 0.559) is usually to be found 
at the roof, or at the face of steep pitches and other 
rise workings, in mines generating this gas. In the 
working of a gaseous seam, there is generally an ac- 
cumulation of gas to be found at the face of advanced 
headings and other live workings where the air current 
is not properly conducted so as to sweep the face clear 
of this gas. 

The presence of carbon dioxide is generally observed 
by the dim burning or complete extinction of the lamp, 
and by its effect on the system, producing headache 
and nausea. Methane is discovered by the flame cap 
observed on the flame of a safety lamp, the height of 
the cap varying with the percentage of gas. 


Examination Questions 
Answered by — 
James T. Beard 


Ques.—What duty does the mine law impose on the 
Owner, operator, or superintendent of a mine relative 
to props and timber. 

Ans.—The Anthracite Mine Law requires the owner, 
operator, superintendent or mine foreman of a mine to 
furnish to the miners all props and. timbers necessary 
for the safe mining of the coal and protection of the 
workmen. Such props and timbers must be properly 
prepared and delivered to the workmen as near to the 
working face as they can be carried in cars. (Art. 11, 
Sec. 1.) The law further requires (Art. 12, Rule 12) 
the mine foreman or his assistant to examine every 
working place at least once each alternate day to see 
that it is properly secured with props or timber and 
that all loose rock or coal is taken down or made 
secure. Rule 13 requires the mine foreman or other 
competent person to examine the timbering in all slopes, 
shafts, main roads, and travelingways, and see that 
they are in safe condition. Rule 55 forbids the cutting 
of any prop or timber that is in position supporting the 
roof or sides. When necessary such posts or timbers 
must be removed by blasting. 

Ques.—How should an injured person be cared for 

in the mines? What are the duties of the mine fore- 
man in this matter? 
; Ans.—When a person is injured first-aid workers 
should give prompt attention to the man, examine to 
see how badly he may be hurt and send for a doctor 
if that is necessary. If the wound is bleeding freely, 
the first-aider must stop the flow of blood by applying 
the usual means for that purpose. If bones are broken 
he must place the injured limb in as comfortable a 
position as possible, handling it with care to prevent 
any unnecessary laceration of the flesh by the broken 
portion of the bone. If practicable he should apply the 
necessary splints and remove the injured person to a 
place where he can have better air, using every precau- 
tion to prevent collapse resulting from the shock. 

The mine foreman must examine the place of the 
accident, ascertain its cause, examine any witnesses and 
make a full report of the occurrence to the inspector 
of the district. This must be done without delay, fol- 
lowing the accident. 

Ques.—Explain the safest and most effective way of 
circulating the air current through a mine. 

Ans.—The first essential in the circulation of air in 
a mine is the continuous operation of a type and size 
of fan that is capable of supplying the required quantity. 
of air in the mine in question. The circulating system 
throughout the mine should be such as to provide a 
separate air split for each section where. not more than 
seventy-five men must be employed, in order to comply 
with that requirement of the anthracite law. Each air 
split must be conducted to the face of each working 
place in that section, by means of the necessary air 
bridges, doors, stoppings and brattices, so that the 
air shall sweep the face of the coal in each place and 
prevent the accumulation of gas. By this means the 
ventilation of the mine is made most effectual. 
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Achievement in Price Determination by a ? 
Consulting Economist’ 


Announcing That Anthracite Price Should Be Reduced Because of Commission Award 
Lauck Continues Issuance of Interesting but Unconfirmed Statistics— Report of 
$15,000,000 ‘“‘Clea:i-up’’? by Operators Disproved by Trade Commission Report 


HE “consulting economist” dies nard. It would 
naturally be supposed that an advocate or expert 
who had been so completely discredited as was 
W. Jett Lauck before the Anthracite Commission would 
have kept quiet. Not so Lauck, who, true to his nature, 
“rushes in where angels fear to tread.” Hardly was 
the ink of the President’s signature dry on the letter 
in which he accepted the majority report of the 
commission than Lauck was out in a _ statement— 
mimeographed, ready for the press—in which he pre- 
sented his views and indulged in some additional 
perversion of the facts. A considerable portion of this 
“interview” was given publicity by the newspapers on 
the mailing list of the Bureau of Applied Economics, 
and Lauck himself given a few more hundred dollars’ 
worth of gratuitous advertising. 


MISSES A FAcT BY ABOUT SIX WEEKS 


Replies to a few of the misstatements and comments 


made by Lauck will suffice to show the utter disregard’ 


he has for the truth when pleading his cause or when 
seeking additional notoriety. In the first place, he 
announces that “the price of anthracite to the consumer 
should be reduced as a result of the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Commission. Let there be no mistake, 
no misrepresentation, about that.’ He then states that 
when the case was submitted to arbitration, with an 
agreement that the wage award would be retroactive 
to April 1, the anthracite operators advanced the price 
of coal $1 a ton, effective April 1. The statement is 
false. No general-advance in price was made in April. 
The first advance was made about the middle of May 
and the advances made were based on close estimates 
of what the increased labor cost would be, figured on 
the advance in wages offered by the operators and 
rejected by the miners. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM HOME-BREWED STATISTICS 


Lauck says that the increased labor cost provided by 
the commission’s award was barely 50c. a ton, and 
-that the advance in price netted the operators 50c: a 
ton, by which a “clean-up” of $15,000,000 had been 
realized during the four months of, negotiations— 
another deliberate falsehood. The report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, June, 1919, shows that the labor 
cost of producing fresh-mined coal in November and 
December, 1918—after the wage increase granted in 
November—was $3.41 a ton. There has been no decrease 
in the wage scale and, consequently, in the labor cost 
since that date, though Lauck says, without any warrant 
or authority therefor, that available figures on the 
labor cost of anthracite production range from $2.71 
to $3.10 per ton. No such figures are available, since 





*This is the fourth and last of a series of articles on the 
consulting economist in wage controversies, The third appeared 
in Coal Age, Sept. 16, page 601. 


no report on the cost of anthracite has been made 
since the one made by the Federa! Trade Commission 
in June, 1979. 


GIVES ONLY ONE SOURCE OF INCREASED COosT 


Applying to the labor cost of $3.41 per ton the 17 
per cent increase awarded by the commission, an 
addition of 58c. per ton is made to the labor cost of 
production of all sizes of anthracite produced. The 
increased cost, however, cannot be spread over the 
entire production, but has to be borne by the prepared 
or domestic sizes, and as these constitute about 70 
per cent of the total, the added cost to that portion of 
the product is 83c. a ton. But labor is not the only 
factor entering into the increased cost of production. 
The cost of timber for props and of all kinds of sup- - 
plies has increased in even greater proportion than has 
the cost of labor, so that as compared with November 
and December, 1918, the total cost of domestic coal 
has increased considerably more than $1 per ton. The 
charge that the anthracite operators have “soaked 
away” $15,000,000 is pure figment on the part of W. 
Jett Lauck. 

Lauck’s tergiversation are no more clearly exampli- 
fied than in his careful avoidance of reference to, and 
drawing of conclusions from, the investigations con- 
ducted by the U. S. Fuel Administration and the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The latter cannot 
be charged with exhibiting any undue partiality to 
the anthracite industry or to other large interests, the 
conduct of whose affairs has been the subject of its 
investigations. 


A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “MARGIN” AND PROFIT 


Its report for June, 1919, already referred to, shows 
that the operators’ margin on fresh-mined coal in the 
last two months of 1918, after the wage increase of 
November was in effect, was 36c. a ton, which was less 
than half of what it had been during the year 1917. 
And, as distinctly stated in the report, the term 
“margin” must not be translated into “profits,” as 
the costs shown by the Federal Trade Commission are 
not intended to and do not include reserves for non- 
insurable hazards, selling expenses, interest on invest- 
ment or borrowed capital, or Federal taxes. The sum 
of these items probably would amount to as much as 
20c. so that the amount per ton applicable to the pay- 
ment of dividends could not be much in excess of 15c., 
or, say, about 3c. on the dollar turnover. The trouble 
that developed in the anthracite region in the form of 
“vacations” in protest against the award of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission was unquestionably due in large 
part to propaganda engineered by Lauck. To him and 
to his organization is the public indebted for any 
inconvenience it may experience through shortage of 
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anthracite that has followed as a result of the mine- 
workers’ vacations. _He has, posed. before the public as 
the friend and advocate of the anthracite-mine work- 
ers, but for his services and those of his organization 
the miners were assessed in the sum of about $40,000, 
which netted them absolutely nothing—in fact, worse 
than nothing, for it is highly probable that but for the 
injection of Mr. Lauck and his theories into the con- 
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troversy the wage conference would have come to an 
agreement months ‘before; there would have been no 
need for a Presidential commission; the men would not 
have waited six months for their back pay, and there 
would have been no concerted action in the taking of 
vacations. Lauck in his valedictory says “‘No one should 
be fooled, or be a fool in this situation.” He should 
take his own advice. 





Estimate of Coal in the Hands of Consumers 


Bituminous Stocks Held by Commercial Plants in the United 
States June 1, 1920, Calculated at 20,000,000 Tons—Decrease 
of 4,000,000 Tons, or 17 Per Cent, Between March 1 and June 1 


OMMERCIAL stocks. of.:bituminous. coal in the 
United States on June 1, 1920, according to F. 
G. Tryon, of the U. S. Geological Survey, are 
estimated at 20,000,000 net tons. This was considerably 
less than the stocks carried on Oct. 1 of the years 1916 
and 1917 and was very much less than the stocks 
accumulated at the close of 1918. In the three months 





Armistice 





October. 1st 


1917 1919 1920 


COMMHERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAI 
OCT. 1, 1916, TO JUNE 1, 1920 


Figures represent millions of net tons and include ceal in 
hands of railroads, industrial consumers, public’ utilities ‘and 
retailers. Coal for steamship fuel, on Lake docks, and in transit 
is not included. 


from March 1 to June 1, 1920, stocks decreased 4,000,000 
tons, or 17 per cent. 


BUG... 1: 


RAIL, INDUSTRIAL, UTILITY AND DEALERS’ FUEL 


These figures are estimates which attempt to account 
for coal in the hands of railroads, industrial consumers, 
public utilities and retail dealers. They do not include 
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coal in the cellars of domestic consumers; coal: in. stock 
for steamship fuel, or coal in transit. The stocks 2 


the Lake docks are not included, because they are 
properly to be regarded as coal in transit and because 
naturally they vary greatly from winter to summer. 

Information available concerning stoc':s of coal in the 
past is summarized in the following table: 





FIG. 3. COAL STOCKS AT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
MARCH 1, 1920 
Stocks of bituminous coal at industrial plants other than 


steel and byproduct eleven weeks after the coal strike. ‘The West, 
Northwest, Northeast and South were better supplied than such 
coal-producing states as Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

















FIG. 4. 


HOW COAL STOCKS ON MARCH 1, 1920, COMPARED 


WITH THOSE ON APRIL 1, 1919 


Increase or decrease in stocks of bituminous coal at industrial 
plants other than steel or byproduct. Stocks at the close of 
the coal year ended April 1, 1919, were admittedly very large. 
Eleven months later, on March, 1920, they were still larger in 
seven states west of the Mississippi. -Hast of that river they 
increased in only one state, and in six states decreased more than 
50 per cent. 
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GOMMERCIAL SFOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
S25 el ll Be el ee eS 


Oct. 1, 1916, to June 1, 1920. 


(Net tons) 
Oct: Nyt 91 6 Saket, lee 2 27,000,000 Jan, 1919 s8tienee. 57,900,000 
Oct. LADS CBee at 28,100,000 April i: VOTO ae chee 40,400,000 
July ii5, |] ESS wees 39,700,000 March 1, 1920. ..a 24,000,000 
Oct: 191 Shaeeerrneee 59,000,000 June, 1920505 > se ORO 20,000,000 
Day of the armistice...... 63,000,000 a Subject to revision. 








The record of stock does not extend back far enough 
into the past to make it possible to state just what 
constitutes normal on June 1. The fact that stocks 
on that date were less than a third of the war-time 
maximum does not prove that they are dangerously 
low, because the reserve built up during the war was 
admittedly very large. Furthermore, the reserve needed 
on June 1 is not as great as that required on the 
approach of winter. It is clear, however, that seven 
or eight million tons must be put in storage between 
June 1 and Oct. 1 in order to bring stocks up to the 
standard of 1916 and 1917. Yet in neither 1916 nor 1917 
were the stocks adequate. The stocks in 1916 were not 
sufficient to prevent increases of price ranging from 
100 to 200 per cent in the winter of 1916-17. The 
stocks in 1917 were not sufficient to prevent physical 
suffering and widespread closing down of plants in 
the severe winter of 1917-18. 





—— 





SOFT COAL IN HANDS OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF CONSUMERS 





(Figures runes in weeks and days at current rate of consumption at time of 
stock taking) 


Oct. 1 Oct. Veale 15 nee | Nov. ee | att 1 Mar. | June 1 
1918 1918 1920 








1916 1917 918 OTe) Oey 1920 
By product coke No No 
plants: ¢. . data data 4-0 4-4 5-0 4-4 3-2 2?-le I-la 
Steel plants. { 3-6 6-3" «6-3 6-0. 5-0 I-22 1-4a 
| 
Other indus- { ~y 3-6 
trials.... 6-6 - 10-1 10-1 9-2 6-5 3-6 3-3 
_!No ~ No 
Artificialgas... data data 10-2 12-0, 12-1 W482 443... 3=1 & 
Other public No No 
utilities..... data data 4-3 a=OnF 6—2 7=1 7-1 3-0 = 3-1 
No No 
Coaldealers.... data data 2-1 4-0 5-2 5-4 ae 1-6 1-3 
No 
Railroad fuel.. 2=6 2-4 3-4 4-1 4-3 4-6 data l-4a 1-3a 
ovalayce os 2 0) (b) 4-3 6-1 6-3 60 43 2-4 2-1 
a Estimated from incomplete-data, subject to revision. 6b Data incomplete 


Probably 3-1 for 1916 and 3-0 for 1919. 





x 





The reserve on March 1, 1920, shown in the foregoing 
table was sufficient for 2 weeks 4 days, and that on 
June I for 2 weeks and:1 day. Not only was the 
average for all consumers low, but, as the table shows, 
the stocks of each of the seven great groups of con- 
sumers were lower than on any of the seven preceding 
dates for which records are available. Like all averages 
these figures may be misleading. Some localities are 
better off than others. Individual plants will have 
much more than the average, and many plants may 
have virtually no stock when the average shows an 
adequate supply. 


FIELDS COVERED IN ESTIMATE OF STOCKS 


Railroad Fuel.—Stocks of railroad fuel were far 
below those held by the railroads at any time during 
the last four years, the period over which records 
extend (Fig. 2). The decrease was most marked in 
the Eastern district, particularly New England. 
Depleted stocks of railroad fuel are significant because 
they indicate that the roads may have to confiscate coal 
or assign cars freely, measures which necessarily inter- 
fere with regular deliveries to other consumers. 
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Byproduct Coke Plants.—Incomplete figures indicate 
that stocks at byproduct plants averaged 15 days’ 
supply on March 1. During the switchmen’s strike 
the stocks of byproduct coke decreased sharply in 
New England, New Jersey and the six states north of 
the Ohio and west of Pennsylvania dependent on ship- 
ments from the Appalachian region. The average stock 
on June 1 was exceptionally low—eight days’ supply. 

Steel Plants.—Stocks at steel plants, estimated from 
incomplete data, averaged nine days’ supply on March 
1, but little more than the stock in January, 1918. 
Steel plants were able to increase their stocks slightly 
during the switchmen’s strike and had on June 1 an 
average of about eleven days’ supply. 

Electric Utilities——Stocks of coal at electric-utility 
plants averaged three weeks’ supply on March 1. This 
was 58 per cent less than on April 1, 1919, eleven 
months before. Individual plants held stocks much 
below the average. Like the steel plants, electric util- 
ities were able to increase their average poaines 
slightly from March 1 to June 1. 

Artificial Gas Plants.—Gas coal was in partlenlatly 


short supply during the switchmen’s strike, and the 


average stocks at coal-gas plants decreased from thirty- 
one days’ supply on March 1 to twenty-two days’ supply 
on June 1. These stocks were only about a third or 
fourth of the war-time maximum, and the decrease 
was very uneven. Plants in the Northwest and North- 
east, on the whole, were in a less favorable position than 
plants in the West and South. 

Retail Coal Dealers.—Retail stocks of bituminous coal 
averaged one week six days’ supply on March 1, less 
than half the supply on April 1, 1919, eleven months 
before. From March 1 to June 1 stocks increased in 
the South and Southwest but decreased in the North 
(Fig. 8). The Far West and Southeast were in. rel- 
atively favorable position. In the Northeast and ter- 
ritory served by the Lake docks the situation was 
relatively unfavorable. 


ANTHRACITE STOCK LARGER THAN BITUMINOUS 


Retailers’ stocks of anthracite on June 1, 1920, were 
in better condition than their reserves of bituminous 
coal. Pennsylvania anthracite averaged fourteen days’ 
supply, as against ten days’ supply of soft coal. 

General Industrial Consumers. —-Industrial plants 
other than steel and byproduct plants dropped from an 
average of twenty-seven days’ supply on March 1 to 
twenty-four days’ supply on June 1. In comparison 
with those shown by past records these stocks were low. 
Quite as significant as the general average of stocks 
was the distribution of stocks from state to state, which 
had been profoundly affected by two disturbing factors 
—the bituminous coal strike of November-December, 
1919, and the railroad switchmen’s strike beginning 
April 1, 1920. The distribution of industrial stocks is 
the best index to the abnormal features brought about 
by these causes. (Fig. 3 to 7.) 

On March 1 two and one-half months of large produc- 
tion had not entirely overcome the effect of the coal 
miners’ strike. West of the Mississippi and south of — 
the Ohio and Potomac stocks compared not unfavorably 
with those of the preceding year; in eight states they 


had increased and in only eleven states had they de- 


creased more than 25 per cent. North of the Ohio and 
Potomac, in the great industrial section of the country, 
stocks had been greatly depleted and in general ranged 
from 33 to 68 per cent lower than the year before. 
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CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL COAL 
MARCH 1, TO JUNE 1, 1920 


Inerease or decrease of bituminous coal at industrial plants 
other than steel and byproduct coke plants. 


FIG. 5. 
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FIG. 7. HOW COAL STOCKS ON JUNE 1, 1920, COMPARED 


WITH THOSE ON: JULY 15, 1918 


Increase or decrease in stocks of bituminous coal at industrial 
plants other than steel and byproduct. In only five states did 
industrials have larger stocks on June 1, 1920,-than in the mid- 
summer of the war year, 1918. In 18 states the stocks decreased 
more than 50 per cent; all but four of these states were east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac. 


From March 1 to June 1 stocks increased in states 
not dependent on fields that were affected by the switch- 
men’s strike. In the far West stocks increased, except 
in Washington and in states dependent on Utah, which 
had felt the strike. In the South stocks generally de- 
creased. In the industrial Northeast consumers at 
short-haul destinations received a larger proportion of 
the total output than usual and either maintained or 
increased their stocks. At the long-haul destinations— 
New England, New York, and territory served by the 
Lake docks—stocks generally decreased. 

The switchmen’s strike emphasized the inequalities 
in distribution which had been created by the coal 
miners’ strike. On June 1 stocks in the Great Plains, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States compared not 
unfavorably with those of midsummer of even the war 
year, 1918. In the Southeast stocks showed a consistent 
decrease as compared with the war year, but in only 
one state did the decrease amount to 50 per cent. In 
_the region north of the Ohio and Potomac, from Illinois 
to New England, the decrease exceeded 50 per cent in 
every state except Delaware. In parts of New England 
and the southern peninsula of Michigan the decrease 
amounted to 65 per cent. 

These facts show clearly that although the stocks at 
some places in the West and South were low the terri- 
tory of depleted reserves is the industrial section north 
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STOCKS AT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
JUNE 1, 1920 


Bituminous coal at industrial plants other than steel and by- 
product nine weeks after the switchmen’s strike began. 
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STOCKS OF COAL IN THE HANDS OF 
RETAIL DEALERS 


Increase or decrease in weeks’ supply of bituminous coal from 


FIG. 8. 


March 1, 1920, to June 1, 1920. No change was made during that 
interval in four states. These were Ohio, Florida, Arkansas and 
Nevada. The West and Southwest were in a relatively favorable 
position compared with the situation in the Northeast and 
territory served by the Lake docks. é 


of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi, 
together with Missouri and Iowa and that part of the 
Northwest which is supplied from the Lake docks. 


July Exports Increase $3,500,000 Per Day 
Over One Year Ago 


HE latest figures of the exports of manufactures 

give further evidence that the big gains in exports 
of rmanufactures have “come to stay.” Manufactures 
exported in the dull export month of July, says a state- 
men of the National City Bank of New York, average 
$11,000,000 a day against $7,500,000 per day in July of 
last year, and for the seven months ending. with July 
average $11,500,000 per day against $9,333,000 in the 
same months of last year. 

The total exports of manufactures in July 1920, 
including the two groups, “manufactures ready for use” 
and “manufactures for further use in manufacturing,” 
aggregated $343,000,000 against $234,000,000 in July of 
last year, and in the seven months ending with July were 
$2,451,000,000 against $2,000,000,000 in the same 
months of last year. 

The chief increase occurred in the group ‘‘manufac- 
tures ready for use” of which the exports in July were 
$264,000,000 against $167,000,000 in July of last year. 
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Hearing of Wagon-Mine Operators’ Plea for 
Modification of Service Order 14: 


Indiana Representative Says 4,800 Small Operations in Middle West 
Produced 60,000 Carloads of Coal Daily During Recent Strike— 
Prompt Handling of Cars and Large Output Per Man Also Cited 


mine operators for modification of Service Order 

No. 14, Commissioner Aitchison called attention to 
an opinion of the commisison in April, 1918, in which 
the action of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. was attacked 
because it placed a condition in the tariff that open-top 
cars for wagon mines would not be furnished on its 
public team tracks. The carrier continued to furnish 
that class of equipment to tipple mines and to wagon 
mines where the loading was done on private or indus- 
trial tracks. The carrier did furnish box cars for team 
track loading. Despite the fact that this constituted 
a discrimination between shippers, the commission held 
that it operated in the interest of the public as a whole, 
and was not an unjust discrimination. 


T° opening the hearing on the application of wagon- 


SERVICE OF WAGON MINES DURING STRIKES 


James B. Filbert, representing wagon-mine operators 
in Indiana, estimated that there were 4,800 wagon- 
mines in the Middle West. He emphasized the fact that 
wagon mines are the chief reliance during strikes, as 
they do not employ union labor and are not governed by 
union hours of work. During the recent strike of the 
daymen in Indiana the wagon mines in the Middle West 
produced 60,000 carloads of coal, he declared. He stated 
that the cost of loading coal in box cars is prohibitive. 
He denied any delay of open-top equipment at the wagon 
mines and stated that all cars placed are loaded the 
same day. In case one man is late in getting his coal 
to the car, it is a uniform practice that other loaders 
assist him so as to prevent the piling up of demurrage 
charges. 

Representative Kincheloe, of Kentucky, made a plea 
for the wagon-mine operators in his district. He sug- 
gested that the Interstate Commerce Commission under- 
take a survey of car handling at wagon mines. If such 
a survey should show that wagon mines are not handling 
cars as expeditiously as do the tipple mines the wagon- 
mine operators will cease any contention in the matter, 
he declared. 


Says THarT {. C. C. HAS BEEN MISLED 


J. F. Gordon, an attorney of Madisonville, Ky., ap- 
peared on behalf of the western Kentucky wagon-mine 
operators. He declared that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been misled just as the “Fuel Admin- 
istration was misled by selfish interests.” A wagon- 
mine order issued by the Fuel Administration, he said, 
was drafted by certain big coal nterests mn Pennsyl- 
vania. He declared the production of coal per man at 
wagon mines was between five and six tons daily, 
whereas the larger operators were not getting more than 
three tons daily per man employed. He said the wagon 
mines are maintaining a record of over 90 per cent in 
the natter of car handling efficiency, as against 70 per 
cent fficiency by the tipple operators. 


Mr. Gordon sug- 


gested the following amendment to Service Order No, 14: 

Service Order No. 14 is hereby revised and qualified so 
that no carrier is required to refuse open-top cars on any 
day to any wagon mine heretofore engaged in loading open- 
top cars on siding's, except in cases where such mine has, 
within the thirty days previous, failed to load and bill, 
within twenty-four hours after placing, 90 per cent of the 
number of cars received during such thirty days. Any new 
mine not heretofore shipping shall be served with cars when 
reasonably possible for the first thirty days without appli- 
cation to it of the conditional embargo above authorized. 
In determining the percentage above referred to, the per- 
centage shall be calculated upon the basis of the highest 
number of cars furnished that is evenly divisible by ten. 


ADVOCATES NEW BASIS OF CAR RATING 


Ernest S. Ballard, of counsel for the National Coal 
Association, objected to Judge Gordon’s proposal be- 
cause “it would have to be administered by the local 
railroad -mployees—the local freight train crews and the 
local agents. It could not be handled from the executive 
offices and I think it would be subject to all sorts of 
collusion.” 

In the course of Mr. Ballard’s testimony Commis- 
sioner Aitchison said: “I am rather inclined to think 
the tipple mines ought all to have a new basis of car 
rating. I think we have a fictitious arrangement which 
puts that car rating of 100 per cent entirely too high.” 
Mr. Ballard replied by stating that he never had heard 
anyone suggest that the ratings are not relatively fair, 
and he characterized this as the important thing. 


WAGON MINES SPRING Up LIKE MUSHROOMS 


J. B. Fisher, the general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the central region for the Pennsylvania 
R. R., presented figures to show that in the district 
under his jurisdiction the number of wagon-mine op- 
erators increased from 243 in April te 966 in July, as 
follows: a 


Division April July 
Allegheny Wes ; 36 243 
Renovo. ... ARG A. oe ete 2 12 
38 255 
Pittsburgh. a A 75 151 
Sonemanens sc. weedeat eal Rete ae 40 106 
ML ONGNEANEIRM Rik hota Cheek coke eee oy ae 29 251 
: 144 508 
aa? we ake ee SOR ss htt Becae ut eo ana 7 19 
La ato) DS oe ae AG ERT AES Sip SON a 5 « 7 17 
A eray ad An SeenON a Uwe ty Calder sas @ Be ty 0 6 
14 +42 
Eastern... .. oe Fee) aid Ry. oe i] 2 
Pan Jiandle......... ; bat; BAS ot uy 43 89 
\farietta.:).¢...% 4 a Ae ee 0 28 
Wheeling. .. : woesi ay , 3 42 
cay “161 
243 966 


Since the restrictions were placed on open-top cars 
for wagon mines fifty-seven ratings. have been assigned 
to former wagon-mine operators, Mr. Fisher said, in 
speaking of his own district. ‘(Wagon mines are adapt- 
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ing themselves quickly to tipple loading and a regular 
mine rating,” he said. As examples.of slow loading, 
the following was submitted: 


J. C, Heckman, loader, Indiana, Pa. 
* Conenaugh Diszision. 

P. R. R. ear No. 157,492 placed 4:00 p.m., June 23; released 4:30 p.m. June 29 
24th--17 hours—counting from 7:00 2.m. 28th—24 hours 
25th—24 hours 29th—162 hours 
26th—24 hours ee 
27th—Sunday Total, 1054 hours 

Snaden Coal Co., loader, Connellsville, Pa. 
Monongahela Division. 
P ip R. car No. 413,524, placed 2:00 p.m., June 18; released 4:00 p.m., June 23 


8th —10 hours 22nd —24 hours 
19th —24 hours 23rd —16 hours 
20th —Sunday a 


21st --24 hours Total, 
Gibson Coal Co., loader, Connellsville, Pa. 
Monongahela Division. 

Y. R. car No. 19,823, placed 2:00 p.m., June 21; released 6:00 p.m., June 26 
21st —10 hours 25th —24 hours 
22nd —24 hours 26th —18 hours 
23rd —24 hours — —————— 
24th -—24hours Total, 124 hours 


Cc. P. Reed, leader, West Monessen 
Mononeahela Division. 


98 hours 





P. R. R. car No. 165,892, placed 8:00 a.m., June 21; released 4:00 p.m., June 25 
21st —16 hours 24th — 24 hours 
22nd —24 hours 25th — 16 hours 
23rd —24 hours a 

Total, 104 hours 
A. J. Connelly, loader, Nanty Glo, Pa. 


Cresson Division. 
P. R. R. car No. 300,913, placed 9:35 a.m., June 24; released 2:00 p.m., June 29. 
24th —14 hours 28th — 24 hours 


25th -—24 hours 29th — 14 hours 
26th —24 hours — —-——_- 
27,h —sSunday Total, 100 hours 


Mine Safety Engineersto Meet with 
Safety Council in Milwaukee 


Hubbell to Speak on Nursing, Mitten on Shaft Safety 
Devices, Allen on Cage Signals, Shields on First-Aid 
Judges, Walter and Walsh on Gas Explosions, 
Kudlich on Roof Falls 


HE Ninth Annual Safety Congress of the National 

Safety Council will be held in the Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, 1920, inclusive. 
On Monday morning, Sept. 27, at 10 o’clock, in Plank- 
inton Hall will be held the annual members’ meeting, 
with R. C. Richards, president, acting as chairman. 

In the aiternoon, at 3:30 o’clock, in the Arena on 
the first floor, will be held a public mass meeting. The 
chairman will be George P. Hambrecht, of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin. The program will be 
as follows: (1) “Safety Service,” by Marcus A. Dow; 
(2) an address by a speaker of national prominence, 
who will discuss the importance of safety to industry 
and the national welfare. 

On Tuesday morning, Sept. 28, at 8 o’clock, in Plank- 
inton Hall on the second floor, will be held a General 
Round Table. The chairman will be Frank E. Morris, 
_ secretary of the Syracuse (N. Y.) local council. The 
topic for discussion will be “New Ways of Keeping 
Up Interest in Safety: (a) no-accident week, (b) com- 
petitive departmental records, (c) moving pictures, 
(d) talks by the manager and (e) other methods.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 28, at 2:30 o’clock, the 
mining section will hold a session, when the reports of 
the officers will be read and the nominating committee 
appointed. The following papers will be read: (1) 
“Vocational Training as Influencing Safety and Effi- 
ciency in Mining,” by A. C. Mitke, consulting mining 


engineer, Bisbee, Ariz.; (2) “Industrial Nurses in 
Mining Communities (metal mining),’ by George 
Martinson, safety inspector, Hibbing, Minn.; (3) 
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By being allowed to supply box cars to wagon mines, 
Mr. Fisher stated, it now is possible to increase the dis- 
tribution of cars to tipple mines to the point where full 
car supply could be furnished. 

Another interesting point made by Mr. Fisher is the 
difficulties which arise with priority orders. He took a 
typical week as an illustration. During that week the 
daily loadings were 4,100 cars. Of that number, 2,200 
were assigned cars. Over 800 of the 2,200 were as- 
signed cars for public utilities. The Lakes and Tide- 
water took 900 cars, while 500 of. those loaded were 
privately-owned cars. This left few cars to be distributed 
among other commercial users. 


TIPPLE- AND WAGON-MINE LOADING COMPARED 


R. C. Morse, superintendent of freight transportation 
in the eastern Pennsylvania region, submitted exhibits 
showing that in April there were 512 wagon-mine opera- 
tors in his region and in July there were 1,211. Through- 
out Pennsylvania the average time required by wagon- 
loading operators to load cars was 1.29 days, whereas 
the loading average at tipple mines is shown to be two- 
tenths of a day, according to exhibits submitted by 
Mr. Morse. 

[Later news of the result of the hearing will be found 
in News from the Capitol, page 651. | 


“Industrial Nurses+in Mining Communities (coal 
mining”; (4) “Getting the Safety Message to the 
Individual Miner,” by N. D. Hubbell, general manager, 
Davis Automatic Cradle Manufacturing. Co., Union- 
town, Pa. 

On Wednesday morning, Sept. 29, at 9:30 o’clock, the 
Mining Section will hold a second session. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: (1) “Safety Devices on 
Hoisting Engines,” by L. F. Mitten, Vulcan Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; (2) “Signaling from Moving Cages” 
by Carl A, Allen, district mining engineer, U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, Salt Lake City, Utah; (3) “The Standardiza- 
tion of First-Aid Contests” by Major M. J. Shields, of © 
the American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

On Thursday morning, Sept. 30, at 9:30 o’clock, the 
program will include: (1) ‘‘General Rules for Gas-Ex- 
plosion Prevention (bituminous coal mines),” by R. A. 
Walter, general superintendent, Wisconsin Steel Co., 
Benham, Ky.; (2) “General Rules for Gas-Explosive 
Prevention (anthracitie coal mines), by Joseph J. 
Walsh, district state mine inspector, Nanticoke, Pa.; 
(3) “Requirements of Safety Training for Metal Min- 
ers” by O. Woodburn, director of the Globe-Miami Dis- 
trict Mine-Rescue and First-Aid Association, Globe, 
Ariz. 

On Friday morning, Oct. 1, at 9:30 o’clock, the report 
of the nominating committee will be made and the 
following papers presented, each to be followed by dis- 
cussion: (1) “Accidents from Falls of Roof and 
Ground (metal mines),” by John L. Boardman, of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont.; (2) 
“Accidents from Falls of Roof and Ground (coal 
mines),’” by H. A. Kudlich, chief safety inspector, of the 
Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa.; (3) 
“Hazards Met in Open-Cut Mining,” by D. E. A. 
Charlton, managing editor of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, New York City; (4) “Hazards Met in 
Anthracite Stripping” by F. S. Gallus, district superin- 
tendent of strippings, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Lansford, Pa. 


Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











Reported Exports of Coal and 
Coke During July 


Exports of coal and coke, as reported 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, for July, 1920, and the fig- 
ures for July, 1919, as finally revised, 
are as follows: | 

EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 





July, 1919 July, 1920 
Anthracite. . cae 487,653 659,095 
Bituminoussy «cece ee 2,027,206 3,556,802 
Exported to: 
France.. None 261,555 
Italy 167,559 126,069 
Netherinae! ; 77,812 134,212 
Sweden. tse ee 23,494 281,418 
Switzerland.......... 96,866 60,297 
Canada Verte 1,338,108 1,684,722 
Panama. _ None 9,899 
INI@xiCOn sadn ; 5,824 16,683 
British West Indies. 16,528 14,156 
Cubase aa 75,085 94,019 
Other West Indies... . 5,147 9,179 
Arcentina Sea ee 28,712 130,393 
Brazil had ecer ie 54,595 83,468 
Chile: Cen autre None 53,767 
U ruguay at yEV WB 25,158 
Other countries. 129,701 571,807 
Cokeztere fae 37,703 80,112 
EXPORTS DURING JULY, 1920, BY CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS 
(In Net Tons) 
Anthra-  Bitum- 
cite inous Coke 
Maine and New Wao 
shire. Pid ; 100 
Vermont. ers 45 2,587 6,874 112 
Massachusetts....... . 54 ' 
St. Lawrence. ./...... 204,248 196,487 3,097 
Rochesteryy\s..coxse6 ae 97,943 82,91 Dane 
Buffalow saa sae 260,610 278,097 24,975 
New. York #50. de. 2. oes 0.204 6,581 1,658 
Philadelphia........... 36,458 143,884 807 
Marvland= 45... Pc)... 669 290,912 6,536 
Virginia. aes 1,293,700 
South Carolina........ ‘ 64,826 
ae Pies J 20,927 
Florida. 3,009 19,426 
Mobile...... ves 13,275 
New Orleans. . 1,344 22 
Sabine. ; es 117 
San Antonio........... 1 829 50 
El Pago. Je fo ee 242 5,714 
San Diego. . yee 6 We 17 6 
Arizona WALA eee. bye. 4,804 11,312 
San Francisco.......... : ; 10 373 
Washi-ctony: eee 56 2,488 795 
Dakota > tyes ; 217 12,472 1,409 
Duluth and Superior. . 1,419 2,030 139 
Michigan! i. fss2)...een: 14] 236,991 18,313 
Ohio... ate = CARDIAL 877,611 4,575 
Porto Rico. . POY AS ae De: 309 8 
Totals. 659,095 3,556,802 80,112 


BUNKER COAL 


Customs Districts Net Tons 
Maryland. 80,871 
New York 262,925 
Philadelphia! :\.i.99 95. 40,606 
Virginia. 259,536 





June Coal Output in the Ruhr 
Is Highest Since the War 


Production of coal in the Ruhr in 
June, according to The Iron and Coal 
Trades Review, was higher than in any 
month since the revolution. It amounted 
to 17,454,000 tons, as compared with 
7,092,000 tons in May, although the 
average daily output receded from 
305,043 tons in May to 304,246 tons in 
June as a consequence of the slight 
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ralling off in the extra half-shifts 
worked. The total production in the 
first half-year reached 41,019,000 tons 
as contrasted with 31,560,000 tons in 
the corresponding period in 1919, being 
an increase of 9,459,000 tons. The daily 
output averaged 277,161 tons and 213,- 
972 tons in the two half years respec- 
tively. 

In considering the figures, it has to 
be borne in mind that a loss in produc- 
tion of nearly 4,000,000 tons took place 
through the strike in April, while the 
loss was much less in the previous 
month when unrest was created by the 
Kapp disturbances. As compared with 
the first half of 1914, when 56,060,000 
tons were raised in the Ruhr, the pro- 
duction in the first six months of 1920 
shows a reduction of about 27 per cent. 

It is reported that Hugo Stinnes is 
endeavoring to acquire possession of 


coal merehant undertakings both in 
Denmark and Sweden. 





Bolshevik Occupation Hampers 
Coal Production 

Discussing the present state of the 
Donetz coal mining industry, the 
Economiste Européen states that where- 
as before the Bolshevik occupation the 
output had attained the pre-war level, 
it has since relapsed to a quarter or a 
fifth of that figure. The decline is not 
attributable so much to transport de- 
fects as to a reduction in efficiency at 
the pits. An official inquiry instituted 
by the Bolshevik Government finds that 
this is due to a very defective organiza- 
tion of food supplies, the workmen be- 
ing badly nourished, and, as a conse- 
quence, apathetic. A similar situation 
exists in the Moscow basin, which has 
been in the hands of the Bolshevik 
since 1917. 





Foreign Freight Rates Manifest Firmnnes for 


Prompt and Advance Loading 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade 
freight report announces that the 
freight market to West Indian destina- 
tions during the past week has shown 
slight advance while to South Ameri- 
can destinations rates have been steady 


level. 


to firm at about the previous week’s 
To European destinations a firm 
tones has been maintained both for 
prompt and forward loading. 

Freight rates by steamer are as fol- 
lows: 


_ Tors Tons 

4 Discharged Discharged 
Sept. 13 Daily Sept. 6 Daily 
Malmo’. }..'. 22... 2) eee eee About 15.00 — 1,000 14.50/15.00 — 1,000 
Copenhagen... ......:...,. basse ee About 15.00 — 1,000 ‘14.50/15.00 — 1,000 
Stockholm’ ..F 0) 0 ) oe eee About 15.50 — 800 15.00/15.50 — 800 
Gothenburg: |... } eee About 15.00 — 1,000 14.50/15.00 — 1,000 
Antwerp /Rotterdam. . seen nn ne About 12.50 — 1,000 12.00/12.50 — 1,000 
Hamburge:.. .-.....)) See About 14.50 — 1,000 About 14.50 — 1,000 
French Atlantic. . ».. . aimee anes 13.00/13.50 — 700 12.50/13.00 — ~- 700 

ex Rouen : 

Algiers... oi. 2.0 6-507 nn 15.00/15.50 — 800 About 15.00 — 800 
West Italy. . About: 15.00 — 1,000 14.00/14.50 — 1,000 
Marseilles. «... .-.<).2) Sia rere About 15.00 — 1,000 About 14.50 — 1,000 

Piraeus... 0... a rene ee About 16.50 — 1,000 About 16.00/16 .50—-1000 
Trieste/Venice. .:..: aa a About 16.00 — 1,000 About 15.50 — 1,000 
Port Said... . Re... oe Bes dae 16.00/16.50 — 1,000 16.00/16.50 — 1,000 
Constantinople: .. .. ae ee 17.00/17.50 — 500 16.50/17.00 — 500 
Gibraltar... .: «vs... ene About 14.50 — 1,000 About 14.00 — 1,000 

Pernambuco. ... . /..)] aera en ne camer About 16.00 — 500 15.00 — 500. 
Bahia. .... 2... ee 15.00/16.00 — 500 15.00 — 500 
RiO. vost... 0. oe 15.50/16.00 — 1,000 15.00 — 1,000 
Santos... 4.c .. . i re 16.00/16.50 — 600 16.00/16.50 — 600 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo cr La Plata........ 14.50/15.50 — 750 14.50/15.00 — 750 
Para. ore OO hing Le ee About 15.00 — 500 About 15.00 — 500 
Rosario... .....-. .. 1s 16.00/16.50 — 750 16.00/16.50 — 750 
To Nitrate R: ange, . ese TS 26k” 10.00/10.50 — 750 About 9.00 — 750 
Havana. 1 .0.+. «25.5 cee ee ee About 6.50 — 500 About 6.00 — 500 
Sagua or Cardenas... = aneeeeet Bene. 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Cienfuegos... . |... 25 ee 7.50/ 8.00 — 500 About 7.00 — 500 
Caibarien....:..... . ee 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Guantanamo.:/!:.\: eet tee 7.50/ 8.00 — 500 7.00/ 7.50 = 500 
Manzanillo, .....:....) : a nn About 9.00 — 300 About 9.00 — 300 
Bermuda .::....0.) ) eee About 7.00 — 300 50 — 300 

Bermuda p. c. and dis. free 
Kingston... oo. .s:ecy Sele eee About 8.50 — 400 About 8.00 —- 400 
Barbados... ... ;: nent ore eee 9.50/10.00 — 500 About 9.50 — 500 
St. Lucia... ::. .: 206. Se ieee 9.50/10.00 — 500 About 9.50 — 500 
Santiago... ..... . yee ee 7.00/ 7.50 — 500 7.00/ 7.50 — 500 
Port of Spain, Trin, Ga ps ees 9.50/10.00 — 500 About 9.50 — 500 
Curacao. .:.... ..: ae. ee About 10.00 — 500 About 8.50 — 500 
Free p. c. Curacao 

Demerara... )). 31), 7 enn a. ote About 13.00 — 400 About 13.00 — 400 
St, Thomas. . ...../4.. eee 8.50/ 9.00 — 500 About 7.50 — 500 


All above rates gross form charter. 
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Court Upholds Right of Railway to Dismiss 
Employees Who Join Labor Union 


*TUSTICE SIDDONS of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia in a decision rendered Sept. 3, denied 
the application of Local 418 of the Brotherhood of Train- 
men for an injunction to restrain the Washington & Old 
Dominion Ry. from discharging employees who joined the 
union. The Court held that the railway’s “right to dismiss 
its employees for becoming members of a labor union is 
supported by the judgment of the highest judicial tribunal 
in the-country.” 


Wagon Mines to Get Open-Top Cars If 
Able to Load in Twenty-Four Hours 


S a result of the protest of wagon-mine operators that 

they had. been discriminated against in being denied 
open-top cars, although in many instances their operations 
caused no more delay in car movement than properly 
equipped tipple mines, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 17 modified the order. The order now provides 
that wagon mines not equipped with tipples or elevations 
may receive open-top cars from the surplus supply if able 
to load the cars within twenty-four hours. 

The new wagon-mine order came as a surprise. There 
was no intimation that the former order was to be changed. 
It is believed, however, that the 24-hour feature of the order 
will eliminate inefficient wagon mines, which were the only 
ones against whom complaint had been made. 

The order as modified is known as Service Order No. 17. 
The new provision is embodied in the following paragraph 
from the order: 

It is ordered that Upon any day when a common car- 
rier by railroad is unable to supply any mine upon its line with 
the required open-top cars, open-top cars shall not be furnished 
or supplied by it to any other mine which customarily does not 
load or is unable to load such open-top cars with coal within 
twenty-four hours from and after the time of placement for load- 
ing by the carrier, until all other mines have been fully supplied 
with open-top cars. 





Modified Service Orders Are Issued to 


Prevent Abuses 


ERVICE orders issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission on Sept. 17 separate the open-top car priority 
from that giving assigned cars to public utilities. Abuses 
of the public-utility order led to the embodiment of addi- 
“tional restrictions in the new order. The new orders are 
known as Service Orders Nos. 15, 16 and 17. Nos. 15 and 
16 supersede Service Orders Nos. 7, 9 and 12 as amended. 
No. 17 relates to wagon mines, noted elsewhere. Extracts 
from Order No. 16 are as follows: 

It is ordered that common earriers furnish open-top cars suit- 
able for the loading and transportation of coal in preference 
to any other use, supply, movement, etc., unchanged or return 
of such coal cars, provided that such coal cars may be used in 
service, move in the direction of. the mines to be supplied in the 
return movement, upon a route not materially out of line and 
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to points not beyond such mines; and provided further that the 
phrase “coal cars’ as used in this order shall not include flat- 
bottom gondola cars with sides less than 38 in. in height inside 
measurement, cars equipped with racks or cars which on June 


19, 1920, were retired from service for the transportation of 
coal and stenciled or tagged for other service. 

It is further ordered that all non-coal-loading carriers deliver 
daily to connecting coal loading carriers, empty or loaded coal 
ears up to the maximum ability of such non-car-loading car- 
riers to make such deliveries and each such connecting coal load- 
ing carriers will receive and use the coal cars so delivered for 


preferential purposes. 
It is further ordered that all common carriers discontinue the 


use of coal cars for commodities otherwise than as hereinbefore 
specified, (a) as to each coal-loading carrier so long as any coal 
mine remains to be served by it with coal cars, and (b) as to 
each non-coal loading carrier so long as deliveries of any coal 
cars to connecting carriers may be due or remain to be performed 
in the terms of this order. 

It is further ordered that carriers shall place an embargo 
against the receipt of coal or other freight in open-top cars suit- 
able for coal loading as hereinbefore defined, by any consignee, 
and against placements of such cars for consignment to any con- 
signee who shall fail or refuse to unload such cars placed for 
unloading within 24 hours after such placement, until all coal 
or other freight so placed has been unloaded by such consignee, 
provided this shall not interfere with the movement of coal to 
any coal pool when authorized heretofore by the commission, or 
coal consigned to Tidewater or the Lakes for transshipment by 
water, nor shall it apply where the delay in unloading is attributed 
to the railroad. 

The abuses under Service Order No. 9, which has been 
superseded by Service Order No. 15, had become so fre- 
quent that serious inroads were being made on car supply. 
Various enterprises serving public utilities are understood 
to have been receiving coal supply in assigned cars on the 
alleged ground that they formed a necessary part of public 
utility activities. It is believed that the restrictions placed 
in the new order will make its policing much easier. 

A determined effort was made to limit the open-top car 
priority order so as not to include cars with sides less than 
42 inches in height. This would have released 25,000 cars 
for general loading. The commission, however, continued 
the 38-inch provision. 

In declining to change the open-top car order so as to 
limit its application to cars with sides 42 inches high, the 
commission took into consideration the fact that a great 
deal of domestic coal still has to be moved. Retailers have 
been delaying their orders in expectation of lower prices. 
In addition, it will be necessary to take away from the coal 
industry enough cars to handle the sugar-beet crop. The 
beets produced in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Wis- 
consin already are beginning to move. The movement in 
the states west of the Missouri River will begin Oct. 1. A 
considerable number of cars also are in service transport- 
ing road materials and other essential commodities under 
permit. In view of these various reasons, the commission 
could not see its way clear to grant the 42-inch specifica- 
tion despite the very urgent demand which exists for these 
cars. 

It also is believed that the commission regarded prices 
as the best indication that the need for car priority had 
not passed. When coal is sufficiently plentiful to give 
reasonable assurance that the winter’s needs will be cared 
for it is believed that the situation will be clearly reflected 
by prices. 
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Forbids Passing Increase in Coal Price to 


Users of Electric Power 
| Paap vrs ps2 to pass on increases in the cost of coal to 
wholesale users of electricity has been denied by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia. 
The Potomac Electric Power Co. had requested permission 


to insert a coal clause in its contracts with large users of © 


power. The commission took the position that the coal 
clause “is objectionable because there is less incentive to 
secure coal at the most advantageous price when it is known 
that the cost is passed automatically to the consumer. AS 
the increase in the cost of coal affects all consumers, such 
an increase should be borne as nearly as possible by each 
class in its proper proportion.” 


Advocates Bureau for Purchase of All 
Government Coal Supplies 


OAL for all governmental departments will be pur- 
chased by one central bureau if a-recommendation of 
E. J. Ayres, chief executive officer and superintendent of 
buildings of the Interior Department, to Secretary Payne, 
is approved. Mr. Ayres says it would result in a material 


saving and eliminate duplication of supplies as well as . 


reduce the personnel of the various purchasing offices from 
25 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. Ayres refers to the successful operation of the Gov- 
ernment fuel yards in Washington, which were established 
in 1918, and which furnish fuel for Government depart- 
ments in the District of Columbia, excepting the Navy 
Yard. During the year ended June 30 last 275,000 tons 
of coal were delivered to 725 distributing points, with a 
material saving as compared with the former practice of 
purchasing and handling coal under separate contracts by 
different branches of the service. 


G. S. Rice Advocates Super-Power Plants 
In North Appalachian Coal Fields 


NUMBER of suitable locations in the North Appala- 

chian coal fields are available in which super-power 
pants can be established, in the opinion of George S. Rice, 
chief mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines. Mr. Rice 
believes there are a number of important reasons why the 
plants should be located in coal-mining regions in the de- 
velopment of the Boston-Washington super-power scheme, 
rather than at tidewater. He is of the opinion that a num- 
ber of plants developing from 30,000 to 60,000 electric horse- 
power could be used. He suggests Mount Union, Clearfield, 
Tyrone, Johnstown, Cumberland and Fairmont as locations 
which would meet the requirements. 


Reported Movement of Coal by Rail During 
First Three Months of 1920 


Gas tonnage handled by the railroads of the country 
4during the first three months of 1920 is shown in the 
first summary of freight commodity statistics of Class 
1 roads issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 16. These roads represent 91.8 per cent of the 
total tonnage originating on all roads, exclusive of switch- 
ing and terminal companies. 

The report shows that for the United States 639,894 car- 
loads of anthracite coal, totaling 30,374,695 tons, were 
handled as revenue freight; 3,399,164 cars of bituminous, 
aggregating 166,016,366 tons, and 341,816 cars of coke, 
aggregating 12,197,243 tons. 

For the Eastern district the revenue freight coal carried 
was: 605,310 cars of anthracite, aggregating 29,137,711 
tons; 1,981,182.cars of bituminous, aggregating 100,459,698 
tons; 264,064 cars of coke, aggregating 9,639,425 tons. 

Coal carried as revenue freight in the Pocahontas dis- 
trict amounted as follows: Anthracite, 1,443 cars, aggre- 
gating 50,487 tons; 283,345 cars of bituminous, aggregating 
15,184,856 tons; 13,971 cars of coke, aggregating 525,570 
tons. 
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Revenue freight handled in the Southern district: An- 
thracite, 1,565 cars, aggregating 64,510 tons; bituminous, 
410,981 cars, aggregating 19,226,453 tons; coke, 24,363 
cars, aggregating 803,001 tons. 

Revenue freight handled in the Western district: An- 
thracite, 31,576 cars, aggregating 1,121,987 tons; bitumi- 
nous, 723,706 cars, aggregating 31,145,359 tons; coke, 
39,418 cars, aggregating 1,229,247 tons. 


Lackawanna Submits Segregation Plain; 
Also Wants to Increase Capital 


ole Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
the plan of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
for the segregation of its coal properties from its railroad 
operations. In the petition submitted to the I. C. C. per- 
mission was asked to increase the capital stock of the 
railroad in order to facilitate the wider distribution of its 
profits. The high dividends paid by the company on its 
limited capital stock has led to the conclusion that its 
earnings were excessive, and the assertion was made that 
an increase of capital would prevent this inference. 

The present surplus of the company exceeds $90,000,000, 
the application to the commission stated, while its capital- 
ization is less than $43,000,000. Investments in road and 
equipment in Pennsylvania exceed $87,000,000, and total 
investments in controlled lines are reported to exceed $224,- 
000,000. Expansion of capitalization, it was said, has been 
prevented by the company’s ownership of coal properties. 

With the segregation of its coal properties the company’ 
will hereafter conduct only a transportation business. 

The petition stated that since early in its history the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has been operating in 
the dual capacity of a coal company and of a transporta- 
tion company operating a system of railroads. Such oper- 
ations have subjected it to laws preventing the expansion 
of its capitalization to keep pace with the growth of its 
assets. The Interstate Commerce Commission is requested 
to issue an order authorizing the company to increase its 
capital stock to the full amount of its surplus, or such part 
thereof as the commission may approve. 


Government Leases Coal Lands in Alaska 


(ae eae capa Ny lease covering 1,397.28 acres in the 
Cook Inlet field of Alaska has been granted by the 
Interior Department to Edward T. McNally, of Anchorage, 
Alaska, under the act of Oct. 20, 1914. The lease calls for 
an investment of $140,000 in actual mining operations on 
the part of the lessee, who will also pay the Government a 
royalty of 2c. a ton for the coal mined and rentals per 
acre as follows: 25c. for the first year; 50c. for the next 
four years and $1 yearly thereafter. 

The Alaska Coke & Coal Co., of Seattle, Washington, 
has obtained a lease on blocks 26 to 31 inclusive, a total 
of 2,040 acres of land, in the Bering River coal field of 
Alaska. The lease is for a term of fifty years and calls 
for an investment of $75,000 by the lessee and the same 
royalty and rental terms as the preceding lease. 


Army Coal Buyer Goes Shopping 


Waele the intention of purchasing $2,000,000 worth 
of coal, Colonel J. P. Barney, in charge of coal 
purchases for the Army, left Washington Sept. 13, with 
a tentative itinerary as follows: Philadelphia, Sept. 13, 14 
and 15; New York, Sept. 16, 17 and 18; Chicago, Sept. 20, 
21 and 22; Atlanta, Sept. 24, 25, 26, 28 and 30; Charleston, 
Sept. 27; Birmingham, Sept. 29, and Norfolk, Oct. 2. 

Colonel Barney will make contracts for spot coal with 
leading operators in the districts to be visited, including 
both bituminous and anthracite coal. This coal is for Army © 
posts in the Northeastern, Eastern, Southeastern and Cen- 
tral departments to meet the requirements for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, which have not already been 
purchased by department quartermasters or the Washington 
office. The coal is to be purchased for delivery prior to 
June 31, 1921. 


September 23, 1920 


Hearing on Chicago Coal Supply Postponed 


HEN the hearing scheduled by the Public Utilities 

Commission at the instigation of the Chicago Real 
Estate board to determine why the railroads cannot 
carry sufficient coal into Chicago to supply the local 
need, came up Sept. 13 before Examiner Slater of the 
commission, a continuance was granted at the request 
of Lewis Orr, representing the real estate board, the 
case being placed on the calendar for Sept. 22. 

Mr. Orr, in asking a continuance, said that certain 
information of an important nature was lacking, and 
while it was of vital importance that the case be heard 
before the date for starting furnaces in public buildings, 
it was equally necessary that he be given time to secure 
the information now lacking. 


Indiana Commission to Fix Coal Prices, 
Levy Tax and Require Licenses 


OAL operators, wholesalers and dealers in Indiana 

have. been summoned to appear Sept. 27 before 
the special State Coal and Food Commission and give 
information on coal-production costs in Indiana, the 
Federal court recently having decided that the state 
was within its rights when it took action to regulate 
the coal business. . 

The information obtained probably will be con- 
sidered by the commission together with the data 
that it has been assembling, principally from records 
in the Statc Mine Inspector’s office. The information 
will provide the basis for the fixing of coal prices in 
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Indiana. Jesse Eschbach, chairman of the commission, 
announces that prices will be fixed within a few. weeks. 

The notices read: . 

“You are hereby notified that the special coal and food 
commission of. Indiana will, on Monday, Sept. 27, 1920, 
at 9 o’clock a.m. at the office of said commission, Room 
332, in the Statehouse, in the City of Indianapolis, be- 
gin a hearing for the purpose of regulating and fixing 
the maximum price at which all coal moving in intra- 
state commerce in the state of Indiana shall be sold, 
both to jobbers, wholesale and retail dealers.” 


Organize Coal Exporters’ Association to 
Check Irresponsible Dealers 


NEW organization to be known as the Association 

of American Coal Exporters was formed in New 
York City on Sept. 14. It starts out with a membership 
of eighteen, has fixed its initiation fee at $5,000 and 
annual dues. at le. per ton. Officers will be chosen at 
another meeting to be held soon. Temporary offices have 
been established in the office of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, Inc., at 90 West St. 

The object of the organizers of the new association is 
to stabilize the business and check the activities of 
irresponsible exporters, as well as to foster and increase 
the prestige of that vast number of American coal 
exporters whose conduct is governed by the highest 
business ethics. It is proposed to appoint the following 
committees at the outset: Membership, legislation, ocean 
transportation (charters), inland transportation, pier 
facilities and publicity. 


Weekly Dumpings of Bituminous Coal (Cargo and Fuel) at Lake Erie Ports* 
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Block-Coal Miners of Indiana Want Tonnage 


Scale Revised; Daymen Get $1.20 Advance 


LTHOUGH the coal miners and operators of the 

block-coal district of Indiana, centering in Brazil, 
have agreed that the daymen shall receive the standard 
increase of $1.50 per day, the mine workers still are not 
satisfied and want the tonnage scale also revised 
upward. The operators have refused even to discuss 
the matter, and the officers of District 8, by which 
number the block-coal district is designated, are appeal- 
ing to John L. Lewis for this further revision of the 
contract now in force. 





Policy Committee Advises Anthracite Mine 


Workers to Return to Work 


PPARENTLY the policy committee of the United 
Mine workers decided on Sept. 13 to advise the 
striking men in the anthracite region to go back to work 
and so notified Secretary of Labor Wilson. As he was 
away from Washington the policy committee took no 
further action till the evening of Sept. 16, when they 
issued a proclamation calling on the men to take up their 
tools. On the following day Mr. Wilson answered the 
telegram, saying “I shall be glad to meet the committee 
and carefully consider any claims of the mine workers 
which it may have to present.” 

As there remained only two days in the week the 
reaction of the men to the notice was not immediate, 
and the outcome was uncertain. In the Shamokin region 
the pumpmen, firemen and monthly men quite generally 
quit work in sympathy with the miners, and the question 
of reinstatement arose, the companies refusing to allow 
them to go back to work, arguing that according to the 
agreement to do this constituted a violation of the con- 
tract even when the contract has expired for other men. 

The mine workers in two districts, Nos. 1 and 7, will 
certainly go back to work, but in District 9, though 
45,000 mine workers voted to resume work Sept. 20, 
10,000 will remain idle until the operators reinstate the 
monthly men, mine bosses and clerks, who quit in sym- 
pathy with the miners. 


Operators of Pocahontas Region Obtain an 


Injunction Against Union Interference 


PPLICATION having been made to I. C. Herndon of 
the Mercer-McDowell Circuit Court for an injunc- 
tion to restrain interference with the non-union labor 
basis now prevailing in the Pocahontas field, Judge 
Herndon on Aug. 25 gave officials and organizers of 
District 17, United Mine Workers, until Sept. 1 to file 
affidavits in support of their answer to the petition of 
coal operators for the injunction. The injunction was 
applied for on behalf of forty-seven of the large com- 
panies in the Pocahontas field. It is asserted by the 
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operators in their application that fully 75 per cent of 
the employees of the companies, numbering about 12,000 
men, have individual non-union contracts and that any 
attempt to cause such men to join the union is an 
interference with the non-union contract. 

When the court met on Sept. 1 it afforded each side 
time in which to submit short briefs citing the authori- 
ties on which it based its contentions. The defense is 
relying for its authority on a portion of the decision in 
the Hitchman case so long in the courts. The plaintiffs 
have cited in support of their contention the decision in 
the case of the Atlantic Smelting & Refining Co. vs. 
Structural Iron Workers Union handed down by Vice 
Chancellor Backus of New Jersey; the case of Thacker 
Coal vs. Burke, handed down by the West Virginia 
Supreme Court, and the famous Hitchman case. The 
Pocahontas case, however, may become equally famous. 
Inasmuch as the injunction sought by the Pocahontas 
operators is attracting widespread attention, a portion 
of the decision in the Hitchman case is herein quoted: 


Respecting the sweep of the injunction, we differ somewhat 
from the result reached by the district court: So far as it 
restrains (1) interfering or attempting to interfere with plaintiff's 
employees for the purpose of unionizing plaintiff’s mine without 
its consent, by representing or causing to be represented to any 
of plaintiff’s employees, or to any person who might become an 
employee of plaintiff, that such person will suffer or is likely to 
suffer some loss or trouble in continuing or in entering the 
employment of plaintiff, by reason of plaintiff not recognizing the 
union, or because plaintiff runs a non-union mine; (2) interfer- 
ing or attempting to interfere with plaintiff’s employees for the 
purpose of unionizing the mine without plaintiff’s consent, and 
in aid of such purpose knowingly and wilfully bringing about 
the breaking by plaintiff's employees of contracts of _ seryice 
known at the time to exist with plaintiff’s present and future 
employees; (3) knowingly and wilfully enticing plaintiff’s em- 
ployees, present or future, to leave plaintiff's service on the 
ground that plaintiff does not recognize the United Mine Workers 
of America or runs a non-union mine, ete.; (4) interfering or 
attempting to interfere with plaintiff’s employees so as knowingly 
and wilfully to bring about the breaking by plaintiff’s employees, 
present and future, of their contracts of service, known to the 
defendants to exist, and especially from knowingly and wilfully 
enticing such employees, present or future, to leave plaintiff’s 
service without plaintiff’s consent; (5) trespassing on or entering 
upon the grounds and premises of plaintiff or its mine for the 
purpose of interfering therewith or hindering or obstructing its 
business, or with the puropse of compelling or inducing, by 
threats, intimidation, violent or abusive language, or persuasion, 
any of plaintiff’s employees to refuse or fail to perform their 
duties as such; and (6) compelling or inducing or attempting to 
compel or induce, by threats, intimidation, or abusive and violent 
language, any of plaintiff’s employees to leave its service or fail 
or refuse to perform their duties as such employees, or compelling 
or attempting to compel by like means any person desiring to 
seek employment in plaintiff’s mine and works from so accepting 
employment therein—the decree is fully supported by the proofs. 


On Sept. 16 the injunction as requested was granted 
by the court, requiring the plaintiffs, however, to execute 
a bond for $5,000 to insure all costs and damages which 
may be sustained by the defendants should the injunc- 
tion be dissolved later. 

The injunction forbids attempts on the part of union 
officials to induce miners in this field to break what the 
companies allege is a contract of employment. It re- 
strains union men from entering on the property of the 
coal companies, but does not forbid public meetings or 
meetings on property not owned by the coal companies. 

Companies represented in the Pocahontas Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association which applied for the writ operate in 
an area of 109,000 acres and produce approximately 
25,000,000 tons of coal a year. 
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Central Pennsylvania Miners Dissatisfied 


With Standard Advance Given Daymen 


N SATURDAY, Sept. 11, the executive committee 
of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ 
Association met in Clearfield to act on a request made 
by the policy committee of the mine workers of the 
district. That committee sought to have a joint con- 
ference called to adjust the scale for mining in accord 
with the aemands made at the recent Du Bois conference. 
The meeting was presided over by President B. M. 
Clark and, after the matter was thoroughly discussed, it 
was decided ‘‘to stand pat.” President Clark announced 
that the action of the central Pennsylvania association 
was in line with the general policy of bituminous coal 
producers throughout the country. The increase allowed 
gives daymen $1.50 per day additional and to boys 82c. 
a day. These increases became effective on Aug. 16 and 
will continue during the balance of the contract period. 
Representatives of 60,000 miners of District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers, met in convention in Du Bois, 
Pa., on Sept. 17, to discuss the course of action 
they would take in consequence of the refusal of the 
operators of the district to confer with the policy com- 
mittee. Sentiment in favor of stopping work until 
wages are increased has grown since the demand was 
made in August and it is likely that drastic action will 
be taken. Owing to car shortage the miners are losing 
much time and they allege that they cannot make a 
living. Their contention seems to be not so much that 
the wage scale is too low but, that the amount of money 
they are actually receiving is inadequate to meet living 
expenses. 


Kentucky Miners Strike for Advance Above 


Central Competitive Wage Increase 


HREE days of conference between mine operators 

and mine union officials at the Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., closed on Sept. 4 without result. The mine 
workers asked for an increase of $2 per day for daymen 
and 10c. a ton for miners with the same amount to be 
divided between loaders and machine men. The union 
finally offered to compromise for $1.75 for daymen if 
10c. per ton was allowed the tonnage men. 

This the operators would not grant though they were 
willing to give the $1.50 per day to the daymen, pro- 
vided no increase was given to men working on a ton- 
nage basis. They were, in short, willing to conform with 
the advance given in the Central Competitive field, but 
this did not satisfy the union leaders, who alleged that 
Kentucky operators were not paying the full Central 
Competitive scale and could afford to meet the wage paid 
by their competitors. 

As a result 4,000 men laid off on Sept. 7. The strike 
is unauthorized and the men deny it is a strike. They 
term their “vacation” by the euphonious term “laying 
off.”’” On Sept. 7 many mines that had been idle on the 
previous day shut down and some that had worked 
became idle. The strike, of course, is only in the union 
territory, which is known as District 23. This is in 
the western part of the state and includes Muhlenberg, 
Ohio, Henderson and Union Counties. 

In Muhlenberg County approximately 2,000 workers 
failed to report, closing fifteen mines producing 14,000 
tons of coal daily. Only two mines were operating in 
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Henderson County, where 1,200 men were on strike. 
Approximately 1,000 were out in Ohio County, where 
only one mine was running. Reports from Union County 
are that half of the miners were on duty. 

Black Diamond No. 1, in Muhlenberg County, which 
was closed down on Sept. 7, resumed the day following, 
the strikers returning, but Black Diamond No. 2, 
operated Sept. 7, was not running the next day, the men 
failing to show up. The miners who failed to report at 
the Hillside mine on Sept. 7 returned the next day. The 
Powderly mine was working but the Martmeick mine, 
owned by the same company, was closed. 

Other Muhlenberg mines idle were Graham, Pacific, 
Mercer, Midland, Madison, Nelson, Browder and Kirk. 
Those working were Luzern, Powderly, Black Diamond 
No. 1, Crescent and Roger Brothers. 

The Henderson County mines where the men were out 
were the two Southland plants, Backett, Jennings and 
Dixie. Lonnie Jackson, president of District 23, says 
that the men are justly dissatisfied, having always been 
paid about 20 per cent less than the Central Competitive 
seale. He declares that four of the larger operators are 
willing to accept the union’s revised demands and that 
this has increased the discontent of the other men. 


Alabama Commission Finds Mine Workers 


And Operators Equally to Blame 


EPORTING on the dispute between mine workers 

and operators, the Alabama Strike Commission finds 
both parties equally responsible for present conditions 
in the mining districts of the state and that the public 
has been the only sufferer, the output having been 
limited by the dispute and prices having increased 
accordingly. 

The report suggests control of the mining industry 
by the state and offers a bill creating a commission of 
three members to be chosen by the state Supreme 
Court, the commission to have legal power to summon 
witnesses and examine records. The decisions of this 
body, if created, would have the same weight as the 
verdicts of a circuit court. 

This verdict was rendered on Sept. 18 and Governor 
Kilby has announced his intention to have the bill intro- 
duced to the State Legislature now in session and 
promises to use his influence to have it enacted. 


Alabama Manager and Two Deputies Shot; 
National Guard Is Called Out 


ENERAL Manager L. M. Adler, of the Corona 

Coal Co., Corona, Ala., was shot from ambush and 
instantly killed, Sept 16, while traveling with Deputy 
Sheriffs Edgel and Brown in an automobile. The depu- 
ties were so severely injured that they will probably die. 
Sheriff Clark Guthrie, reporting that armed bands were 
gathering at Corona, Townley and other mining camps, 
said the situation was beyond his control and called on 
the governor to send troops. The governor complied and 
the same day six companies were called into service for 
duty in Walker and Jefferson counties under command 
of Brigadier General Robert E. Steiner, making his 
headquarters at Birmingham, with the expectation of 
shifting later to Jasper. On Sept. 18 five companies 
were on duty and two more were ordered to the scene of 
disorder. 
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Weekly Review 


Bituminous Production Declines—Labor Day Accumulation of Cars Enables Record Daily 
Loadings—Prices Are Firmer—Labor Situation Is Slightly mie 2 
Anthracite Miners Are Returning 


for the week of Labor Day, 10,566,000 net tons 

being the figure given by the Geological Survey. 
This is a decline of 605,000 tons as compared with the 
preceding week. Observance of the holiday period 
caused an accumulation of empties on resumption of 
work. The per-day output rose accordingly to 1,994,000 
tons, the highest attained since last January. Beehive 
coke production was the largest of any week since May. 
The total production is estimated at 439,000 tons, an 
increase of 11 per cent. Anthracite shipments for the 
week ended Sept. 11 were 546,000 tons, only about 70 
per cent of capacity. 

Car placements are better in some sections, but the 
general improvement was not up to expectations. Late 
reports indicate that more satisfactory conditions pre- 
vail and production is increasing. 

Labor in the bituminous fields is showing more in- 
cliniation to get down to business, due to recent local 
wage increases. 
crippled by the fight for recognition of the union, and 
western Kentucky also is handicapped by labor trouble. 


Pit ie week of bituminous coal shows a decrease 


The Alabama field, however, is badly’ 





Prices have rallied somewhat, especially in the larger 
market centers. The slump in production, anthracite 
shutdown and a general buying for reserve stock are 
given as the causes for this advance. 

All-rail movement to New England increased to 5,044 
cars, while shipments via Tidewater dropped to 261,000 
tons. Exports also declined, 439,000 tons being the 
figure for the week. Cargo and fuel dumpings at the 
Lakes for week ended Sept. 18, were 1,007,833 tons, an 
increase of 122,000 tons over the preceding week. 

Anthracite “vacationists” have largely returned. The 
Pittston and Shamokin strikers still number about 18,- 
000 but other sections report a general return to work. 


Lake Coal Dumped Season to Sept. 18 
(NET TONS) 


Fuel 
789,472 
784,600 


Total 
17,695,578 
14,298,221 


Cargo 
16,906,106 
13,513,621 
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COAL AGE 


Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 
Demand Is Distinctly Easier — Prices 
Governed by Other Markets—All-Rail 
Receipts Fall Off —Slow Loading at 
Hampton Roads—Retailers Far in Ar- 
rears on Anthracite Orders. 


Bituminous—The trade is settling 
down to a dull market. There is very 
little request for spot coal. Buyers 
are willing to accept deliveries as long 
as they are on contracts made early 
in the year but otherwise there is 
lack of interest. Reserves have been 
accumulated to such extent and there 
continues so unfavorable an outlook for 
general business that no further up- 
ward swing in prices is looked for. 

While prices are maintained on an 
average level well over $8 at the mines 
in Centra] Pennsylvania, it is clear that 
for the present they are being gov- 
erned by markets other than New 
England. 

Movement on contract, both all-rail 
and by water is keeping up to July and 
August levels) A good many orders 
placed at high prices have been can- 
celled, partly because shipment was not 
made within the time stipulated but 
also because contract coal has been 
coming forward in sufficient volume to 
meet requirements. 

Car-supply in the regions is adequate 
for all needs. The shut-down in 
anthracite has had its effect here and 
there has not been a time in months 
when spot purchases could be shipped 
so fast. The New England roads are 
now in better shape than was the case 
in the spring and if rail movement is 
no greater than at present there will 
be fewer embargoes than heretofore. 

It is understood here that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
shortly cancel Order 11, but that Order 
9, in favor of utilities, etc., will be 
renewed. In the face of present car- 
supply it is hard to see why the latter 
is necessary, but doubtless there is a 
good deal of pressure on the part of 
municipalities and government depart- 
ments in order to keep down prices. 

Loading at the Virginia terminals 
has not proceeded so smoothly the past 
week. Congestion at the piers due to 
heavy receipts of high-volatiles has in- 
terfered with despatch of boats coast- 
wise. This will result in higher coal 
for New England manufacturers just 
at a time when market condtions are 
really much easier. Current receipts 
are of coal bearing the advanced tolls 
from the mines to Tide and the two 
items together, in many instances, may 
easily amount to $1.75 per ton. On top 
of this, the Shipping Board is seriously 


urging an advance of 75c. in rates 
coastwise, this largely on the ground of 
increased cost of coal. The new rate, 
if carried through, would mean $3.75 
from Hampton Roads to Boston where 
but a few years ago there was offered 
a contract rate for a year that figured 
approximately 50c. 

Current quotations of bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 


$8.00@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.50 
11.60@12.72 11.35@13.25 
12.10@13.00 11.80@13.75 


Anthracite—The “vacation” of the 
mine-workers has a serious aspect for 
New England. The trade is eager to 
get news from the region, for stocks 
are extremely light and cool weather is 
coming on. Retail dealers in all parts 
of the territory are most apprehensive. 
With few exceptions, they have taken 
orders far in advance of their ability to 
deliver, unless mining is resumed in 
good volume the next 60 days. 


F.o.b. mines, net tons. . 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 

Gross vOuss: he... ..: 
F.o.b. New York, gross 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Shipments Slow — Supplies 
Dwindle and Situation Looks Gloomy— 
Independent Quotations Advance — Bi- 
tuminous Becomes Active Because of 
Anthracite Troubles—Prices Stiffen. 


Anthracite—The shortage is becom- 
ing more pronounced daily. A neglig- 
ible quantity of coal is coming forward 
and most of the docks are nearly 
cleaned out. The yards of the retail 
dealers are also showing the effects of 
the strike and already there is consider- 
able study being devoted to the situa- 
tion and as to what might be expected 
late this fall and winter. 

The lack of shipments was extremely 
noticeable last week. Wholesale dealers 
had little to do except to tell customers 
they had no coal to sell. The little ton- 
nage that did come forward was for 
the most part from the independent 
operations or from the northern coal 
fields where some mining was being 
done. 

Even when the mines do resume oper- 
ations it will be nearly two weeks before 
this market will receive coal. Mean- 
time the retail dealers are delivering 
their remaining supplies in small lots. 
Reports received here at the end of the 
week were to the effect that the workers 
are gradually returning. 

Some of the smaller independent 
operators are quoting their domestic 
as high as $15.25 and in order to get 
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these sizes the buyer must place an 
order for some of the steam coals. 

Steam is in strong demand and the 
stoppage of production has increased 
this. Birds-eye, which is seldom offered 
in this market is now being heard of. 
Buckwheat No. 1 was offered here at 
$6@$7.50 f.o.b. mines, quality con- 
sidered. Quotations for rice were 
around $4.25 and barley close to $3. 

Quotations for company coals, per 
gross tons at the mine and f.o.b. New 
York Tidewater, lower ports, are as 
follows: 


z 
Q. 
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IBYOKEI kek wets $7.60@$7.75 $10 21@$10 36 
fT SI noel eh a a 7 60@ 7.75 10.21@ 10.36 
Stoves hiss 8 7.85@ 8.10 10.46@ 10.71 
Chestnut. 2a. eee 7.90@ 8.10 10.51@ 10.71 
Chest caeeet eon 6.10@ 6.55 857@ 9.02 
Buckwheat......... 4.00@ 425 647@ 6.72 
1GOvR GC AA. Ror ae Es 3.00@ 3.50 5.47@ 5.97 
Barley stres oneoiate 2.25@ 2.50 4.72@ 4.97 
Boiler discs eftd «akin 2.50@ 2.75 4.97@ 5.22 


Bituminous—The market has taken 
a spurt and prices are advancing. Sev- 
eral reasons have been given for this 
sudden change but the most general 
opinion seems to be that it is due to the 
“vacation” taken by the anthracite 
miners and the increased demand for 
bituminous. 

Shippers in this city sending orders 
to operators in the coal fields at fixed 
prices have been informed that better 
prices are being made on the ground. 
This has naturally had a tendency to 
advance prices. The return of the 
anthracite workers. will, however, have 
a tendency to send prices down. 

There is plenty of coal at the piers 
to meet all immediate needs. Ship- 
ments are coming in quite steadily, but 
in no great volume. Considerable coal 
is being taken by the public utility cor- 
porations some of which have good- 
sized tonnages in their bins. 

Loaded boats are not so numerous. 
Alongside prices range from $14.50@ 
$16. There is a demand for Order 11 
coal at $8.75 f.o.b. mine, while Pool 18 
was quoted $13@$13.50 and Pool 10 at 
around $15. 

Car supply was reported as improv- 
ing, most mines getting 60 per cent or 
better of their requirements. Labor 
was better satisfied, having been as- 
sured that most operators would grant 
them increased wages. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Hard Coal Retail Trade Has Van- 
ished — Little Coat Is Expected for 10 
Days — Price Investigator in City — 
Bituminous Prices Very Firm, Despite 
Increased Car Supply — Tide Business 
Grows — Local Demand Fairly Well 
Supplied — Gas Coals in Strongest 
Demand. 


Anthracite—Receipts about reached 
the zero mark this week. The dealers 
on the Reading Ry. have a little pea 
coal on hand, but deliveries of this have 
not been heavy enough to cover their 
overhead. The Pennsylvania’ R.R. 
dealers still have a fair amount of pre- 
pared sizes. Like all the other dealers 
they have no stove at all. 

It is quite likely that the summer 
weather has tended to ease the public 
mind and the pressure on the retail 
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trade has not been at all strong. Orders 
are taken subject to price in effect 
when delivery is made, although it is 
not thought that there will be any 
change from the following schedule, 
which is fairly representative of trade 
prices: egg $14.50, stove and nut $14.80, 
and pea $12.50. 

With the miners agreeing to return 
to work on the 17th there was really 
little production on that date, as it was 
believed that the men would finish out 
the week in idleness. 

One of the Government departments 
called on the trade this week for in- 
formation as to prices. Visits were 
made to both wholesalers and retailers 
for information as to the maximum 
prices now being charged. Most of the 
trade co-operated fully and it was quite 
common for them to invite the closest 
investigation of their records just as 
they stood in the offices. 

Activity in steam trade is centered 
on rice and buckwheat. Of the former 
there is only a fair amount offering, al- 
though of the latter the big companies 
seem to be willing to accept orders 
freely. The prices ranged on rice from 
company $3.75@$4, and barley ran 
$2.25@$2.75 at mines per gross ton. 


Bituminous—Despite better distribu- 
tion of cars prices on all grades have 
persistently held up, and in some in- 
stances have shown an advance. Pool 
9 is still out of the market and is not 
readily obtainable. Pool 10 has been 
moderately available at $9.50@$10. Pool 
11 has been offered in somewhat heavier 
volume $8.75@$9.75, with major portion 
of sales around $9. Pool 18 is $8@ 
$8.50, but with actually little demand. 

The market is fairly well supplied 
with coal, at least consumers are able 
to go along without ordering much at 
the market price. A visit through the 
territory shows that industries are stor- 
ing contract coal. Shipments of this 
kind seem to be on the increase. 

In the iron trade the call is heavy, 
particularly for gas coals. Fairmont 
started out strong $9.50@$9.75, with 
little to be had, and advanced later at 
$10@$10.25. The market production of 
this coal is much reduced by heavy ton- 
nages used by the railroads. 

With domestic trade fairly well sup- 
plied it was natural that export bus- 
iness would increase. This week had 
seen a heavy tonnage loaded, with prices 
at Tide $14@$15. If the present rate 
of export continues, September will 
show better than 300,000 tons. 

There has been a strong call by the 
glass trade, with the screened Pennsyl- 
vania gas coals bringing $12@$12.50 at 
the mines. For similar mine run the 
price is about $1.00 less. There is also 
the strongest kind of demand from the 
furnace trade for puddling coal run- 
ning about 30 per cent volatile and the 
price has shown a tendency to soar, 
with most quotations from $10.25@ 
$10.50. 

In the spot coke trade Connellsville 
foundry is moving from $18.50@$19 per 
net ton at the ovens, with furnace about 
$18, and at times 50c. less. 
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BALTIMORE 
Prices Advance Despite Counter Pre- 
dictions—Car Supply Again Falls Off 
and Demand Increases— Hard Coal 
Very Scarce—Export Movement Is 
Fair. 

Bituminous—After an excellent car 
supply since Labor Day, in which the 
run was at times around 100 per cent 
on both the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Western Maryland R.R., there has come 
a new falling off in the supply. With 
the drop in car supply to around 65 per 
cent on the B. & O. R.R. came an in- 
crease in demand that has put new 
strength into the trading. 

This has upset the many predictions 
that low prices of a few days ago were 
to be cut still further by the increased 
production which was meeting all de- 
mands promptly. The lighter run of 
cars on the Pennsylvania R.R. had 
made the market for those coals higher 
than for B. & O. R.R. coals, but recent 
events have put, them back more on a 
level. 

Prices have stiffened about $1 a ton 
for most of the B. & O. steam coals, 
with prospects of further raise. Best 
steam fuels, such as Pools 9 and 71, 
are quoted $10.25@$10.50, as against 
about $9.50 a week ago. Pool 10 coals 
are readily commanding $9.50@$9.75 a 
net ton f.o.b. mines, Pool 11 $9 and Pool 
18 $8.50 and in some cases better. 

The permit regulations are holding 
the Tidewater situation clear of con- 
gestion, and New England and export 
coals are moving fairly promptly, the 
number of ships astream being kept 
down to between 15 and 20 daily. The 
reserve in the pool is also held at be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,700 cars daily for 
the most part. The export loading 
under permit is slower than during the 
big jam of a few weeks ago, but even 
at that around 140,000 tons were loaded 
on foreign bound ships here the first 
half of September, indicating that 300,- 
000 tons or better would be the figure 
for the month in export movement. 

Anthracite—Hard coal is becoming 
more and more scarce here. There is 
hardly any reserve in local yards and 
receipts are negligible. Coal men are 
growing more restive as consumers, 
many with orders long on the books, 
are now pressing them for coal. 

No one is satisfied, although coal 
men assure their customers that they 
will take care of them in some way, 
even if apportionment of the coal to 
come through has to be resorted to. 








Lake 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous Prices Slowly Sagging— 
Cancellations Show Consumers Have 
Supply—Cars Are Fairly Plentiful— 
Anthracite Supply Is Cut—Lake Dump- 
ings at Minimum. 

Bituminous—The market is weak. 
Shippers report lower prices and are 
now confronted with cancellations of 
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high-priced orders. Consumers now 
have much coal offered $8@$8.50. 

There is still some coal jobbed at big 
prices that was obtained as low as $3.50 
on contract at the mines. The con- 
sumer is getting a good stock on hand 
as a rule. Shippers predict prices of 
$6@$7 in six weeks or so. Slack is 
hard to get, but mine run readily takes 
its place as a rule and prices do not 
differ as to size. 

The miners are still seeking the op- 
erations that pay big prices and it will 
take a stand on the part of consumers 
to send them back to the mines that 
cannot now pay these prices for labor. 
They will come back as soon as prices 
drop a little further. The increasing 
piles of coal in consumers’ yards make 
that readjustment certain before long, 
if other conditions do not forbid. 

The car supply is no longer a menace 
to the trade. The anthracite shut-down 
has helped the bituminous car supply. 
Still the fall grain movement is just 
setting in and that may affect the car 
supply. 

Anthracite—Supply has run down to 
less than half what it was before the 
miners went out. The Lake shippers 
continue to do a little loading. There 
are many published predictions of fam- 
ine, but as a rule the trade looks for 
things to go on as before. The miners 
are apparently not in a mood for a de- 
termined fight. 

Shippers generally refuse to buy the 
high - priced independent anthracite, 
though it is still offered at about $3 
premium. A readjustment of prices 
to the consumer has been made by most 
retailers, which makes grate and egg 
to the curb $12.90, stove and chestnut 
$13.15, pea $11.10 and buckwheat $8.50. 

Lake—Shipments have dropped to 
42,300 net tons for the week and are 
now about at a standstill. The clear- 
ances were 23,800 tons to Duluth and 
Superior, 7,500 tons for Green Bay, 
7,000 tons for Milwaukee, 3,000 tons 
for Portage, and 1,000 tons for Port 
Huron. 

Freight rates are 60c. to Duluth, 70c. 
to Green Bay, 75c. to Milwaukee, $1.25 
to Portage, and $1.50 to Pert Huron. 

Coke—Demand is good, but jobbers 
are not able to obtain much. The re- 
port is that furnaces are not getting 
what they want out of their contracts, 
the larger consumers being in the open 
market freely. Quotations are: $18 for 
72-hr. foundry, $17 for 48-hr. furnace 
and $13.50 for low grades at the ovens. 





CLEVELAND 


Receipts for Lakes Decline—Chamber 
of Commerce Works Out Plan for Dis- 
tribution — Utilities Board of Ohio 
Seeks Modification of Order 10. 
Bituminous—Under the plan for coal 
distribution now being placed in oper- 
ation by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce Coal Committee, household- 
ers and other users of domestic coal 
are to continue to order the winter’s 
supply in the usual manner. The com- 
mittee proposes to see that retailers 
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obtain sufficient fuel to supply imme- 
diate needs of the city until the close 
of the lake season, when coal will be 
more plentiful. If sufficient coal is not 
obtained by dealers, they will be 
assisted in getting cars into their yards. 

Under the recently adopted alloca- 

tion plan which is retroactive to Sept. 
1, the city will require 115 cars of coal 
daily. Receipts so far, however, show 
that the average is much less than that 
figure. Even if the full quota were to 
be delivered by operators, it is believed 
the city would not be saved from a 
severe shortage next winter. Each 
dealer will report daily the amount of 
coal received for heating purposes. 
These figures will be totaled by the 
committee to see if the minimum of 
115 cars is being maintained. 

Although Northern Ohio cities have 
decided to give the operators a chance 
to make good on their assurance that 
- sufficient coal would be provided to 
handle the fall demand, the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission is still urging the 
modification of Order 10. The Michigan 
commission has refused to join the 
movement, believing that coal supplies 
of that state would not be improved by 
changing the order. 

Lake—Notwithstanding the stimulus 
of Order 10 and many evidences of 
better freight movements, coal receipts 
for the Lakes are lagging behind the 
record established prior to Labor Day. 
Shortage of cars and labor at the mines 
is the cause. Stocks at the Lake front 
are low. At the rate shipments are 
now coming forward receipts for Sep- 
tember will fall short of those for 
August when the total was 4,408,788 
tons. Shipments for the season up to 
the 11th of the month were less than 
13,000,000 tons as compared with 
16,331,581 tons for same period last 
year and 18,327,706 tons in 1918. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton 
delivered in Cleveland are: 

Anthracite—Egg $16@$17.50, chest- 
nut and stove $16.25. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled 
mine run $12.50. 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint $13.25, No. 8 $12, Millfield lump 
$14.50, cannel lump $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack 
$12.60@$12.75, No. 6 and No. 8 mine 
run $13.60@$14.25, No. 6§-in. lump 
$14.45. 


lump $16, 


— 


MILWAUKEE 


Increasing Receipts Encouraging Trade 
—Anthracite Outlook Good, but Soft 
Coal Supply Causes Anxiety — Prices 
Unchanged. 


Receipts by Lake during the first 
half of the month exceeded those for 
the same period last year, but increase 
by rail is not as satisfactory as could 
be wished, and commercial bodies are 
making effort to secure a betterment of 
the rail supply. 

The hard coal situation is fairly good 
and deliveries are being made freely. 
There has been a tendency on the part 
of heavy consumers to hoard anthra- 
cite, but nothing has been done to check 
the evil thus far, owing to the assur- 
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ing supply and the fact that fully 60 L. T. Orr, Chairman of the Chicago 


per cent of the city’s hard coal con- 
sumers have received their needs. 

The bituminous outlook is causing 
considerable anxiety. It is asserted 
that there is plenty of soft coal being 
offered, but wholesalers are loathe to 
stock up, because of a lack of confidence 
in the maintenance of present prices. 

There has been no change in the 
price schedule since the last report, and 
it is almost safe to assume that the 
peak has been reached. The outward 
movement of coal by rail keeps pace 
with the car supply. Between this 
steady drain and local deliveries the 
dock yards are not accumulating ade- 
quate stock piles. 

Receipts by Lake for the season up 
to the middle of September aggregate 
562,046 tons of hard coal and 1,286,670 
tons of soft, against 617,780 tons of the 
former and 2,335,964 tons of the latter 
during the same period in 1919. 








Inland West 


CINCINNATI 


Artificial Wave Brings Relief — De- 
mand Continues Strong—Car Supply 
Shows Improvement — Profiteering In- 
vestigation Continues. 

Coal men are getting enough fuel to 
satisfy all demands. What coal was 
denied the local trade by reason of the 
car shortage was partly made up by 
the arrival of large tows down the 
Ohio River, made possible by the crea- 
tion of the second artificial wave of the 
season. 

There continues a great demand for 
coal from all sources. It is next to 
impossible to get large supplies of 
hard coal and the finer grades of 
bituminous, due to the export business 
and the zoning system now in vogue. 

As the cool days draw nearer, the 
public is placing orders for large 
amounts. Industrial plants are trying 
to get a reserve supply to stall off 
any possibility of shutdown. 

The car supply continues to grow a 
little better, but is far from normal. 
Towns adjacent to Cincinnati are still 
short of fuel and likely will be unless 
there is a marked improvement in car 
supply. 

The trade is interested in the talk 
of investigating alleged profiteering in 
coal sales and the trials to be held in 
the near future of coal men who have 
been indicted under the Lever Act. 
In Covington the Eastern Kentucky 
operators have brought suit against the 


Government to prevent prosecution 
under this law. 
CHICAGO 


Local Organizations Undertake Solu- 
tion of Coal Problem—Heavy Demand 
Maintains Prices — New Firms Enter 
the Field. 

~The Chicago public is kept in a con- 
tinual state of agitation over its coal 
problem. During the week, a statement 
appeared in the press to the effect that 


Real Estate Board Coal Committee, had 
said that unless heavy supplies of fuel 
are shipped into Chicago many homes 
and apartment buildings will be without 
coal during the coldest months of the 
season. The committee also recom- 
mends that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission continue for the time being 
the priority in favor of open top cars 
for coal mines. The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce is also undertaking a 
campaign, aiming to arouse the public 
to a realization of its coal problem. 

The market showed practically no 
signs of change during the past week 
or 10 days. The demand for all kinds 
of coal keeps up without abatement and 
the local market is flooded with 
anxious purchasing agents. 

The usual wide range of prices pre- 
vailed during the week. Domestic is 
selling anywhere from $4.75@$8.50, 
while steam coals on the open market 
are $6.50@$8, all f.o.b. mines. The de- 
mand continues without any signs of 
weakening, except in the Northwest. 
Shipments from Kentucky and West 
Virginia, via Lakes, have been so sat- 
isfactory that the demand for Illinois 
and Indiana coals in the Northwest has 
weakened considerably. 





COLUMBUS 


Slight Decline in Production in Ohio 
Fields — Prices Are Still High as a 
Result of Bidding for Free Tonnage— 
Lake Trade Is Progressing Satisfac- 
torily. 

Little change has taken place in the 
Ohio coal trade during the past two 
weeks. Production is still largely re- 
stricted by car shortage although an 
improvement has taken place. 

The output in the Hocking Valley and 
Pomeroy Bend fields is now estimated 
between 60 and 75 per cent. Eastern 
Ohio production declined to not much 
over 55 per cent of normal. Cambridge 
and Crooksville still report approxi- 
mately 65 per cent car supply. 

As a consequence of the Lakes pri- 
ority a considerable tonnage is moving 
from Ohio and West Virginia to the 
Northwest. A_ slight falling off in 
dumpings at the Toledo docks as com- 
pared with previous weeks is reported, 
but this is due to congestion and lack 
of vessels. Lake bidding for tonnage 
ranges from $5.50 to $6.50 at the 
mines. 

Retail dealers are hard pressed for 
tonnage to care for urgent orders. 
Quotations show a wide range. Hock- 
ing lump retails $8.50@$10.25, while 
Pomeroy lump is $9@$10.75. West Vir- 
ginia grades retail $10@$11.50 and 
Pocahontas when obtainable sells from 
$12@$13.50 and even higher. Some 
Kentucky coal is also being sold from 
$10@$11.25. 

Steam trade is becoming more active 
as a larger tonnage has been available 
during the past few weeks. Most of 
the larger users have sufficient coal to 
continue operations but have not been 
able to stock up. Public utilities are 
receiving sufficient fuel under priority 
rulings. Railroad demands are heavy. 
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Some labor troubles are reported 
from the Hocking Valley field. Loaders 
are now agitating for a higher scale 
to equalize them with day laborers, who 
were recently increased $1.50 a day. So 
the circle goes around and production 
continues to suffer. 

Prices at the mines, of the principal 
coals used in Central Ohio are: 


Hocking lump: eo soeeces eins ses $5 .50@$8.50 
Hocking mine-run................. 5.0 c 

Hocking screenings. ............++6 
Pomeroy, lump. wee set ee ceine 
Pomeroy mine-run..............-+.. .25@ 8.25 
Pomeroy screenings................ .00@ 8.00 


4. '. 
5.50@ 8.5U 
3 
West Virginia splints, lump Pets Pree 8 75 
5 
rf 
7 


West Virginia splints, mine-run..... -50@ 8.50 
West Virginia splints, screenings.... .00@ 8.00 
-50@ 9.00 


Pocahontas lunips. care e- 00@ 9.00 


Pocahontas mine-run.............. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Uncertainty Rules Local Market — 
Little Purchasing Being Done — Oper- 
ators Contract for Outside Delivery— 
Free Coal Is Scarce. 

Because of the uncertainty of just 
what price the Indiana coal commission 
will fix on the various grades of In- 
diana coal, the market throughout the 
state is somewhat shaky. The larger 
industries are buying on a short market 
and so far have shown little inclination 
to build up reserves against winter use. 
Domestic consumers are following the 
lead of the large users and the demand 
for the little quantity of free coal on 
the market has slowed up considerably. 

In the meantime, operators are mak- 
ing all the outside contracts possible 
since the law, it is thought, will not 
be able to affect contracts made out- 
side the state nor the distribution of 
contract coal. The contracts are being 
made at about the same prices that 
have ruled in the Indiana field for the 
past two months. 

Jobbers state that because of embar- 
goes, coal is not coming in from the 
East. They are also unable to get 
Kentucky coal because of strikes in 
that field, leaving the Indiana district 
about the only one left to work and in 
the Indiana field there is scarcely any 
free coal. There will be even less avail- 
able if operators continue making out- 
side contracts. 


DETROIT 


Bituminous Receipts Adequate for Cur- 
rent Requirements Only — Modification 
of Priorities Urged—Demand Is Active 
for All Fuels. 


Bituminous — Supply of bituminous 
shows no improvement. Shipments are 
just about sufficient to meet require- 
ments for current consumption of pub- 
lic utilities and industrial plants. Little 
or no excess supply is available for 
increasing the steam reserves or for 
stocking up retailers’ yards. 

The movement from West Virginia 
and Kentucky mines is limited almost 
wholly to consignments applying on 
long time contracts. Ohio mines are 
sending in a small amount of coal and 
termination of labor difficulties in IIli- 
nois and Indiana districts is making 
possible a larger supply from those 
fields. 

Unless the Lakes and New England 
priority regulations are modified in the 
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near future, there will be a trouble- 
some shortage in Michigan this winter. 
This aspect of the problem was given 
consideration Sept. 15, at a conference 
in Columbus, Ohio, between public util- 
ity commissioners from Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana. The course of action has 
not been fully decided, though an 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in behalf of the Middle- 
Western states is being considered. 

Anthracite—Supplies of anthracite 
are very low and receipts are small. It 
will be necessary to substitute bitum- 
inous or coke as a winter fuel in many 
Detroit homes, as conditions encourage 
no hope that hard coal will be avail- 
able in adequate supply. Some of the 
dealers report that a small amount of 
anthracite is coming from mines of 
independent operators. The price to 
consumers ranges as high as $20 on 
prepared sizes. 


ST. LOUIS 


Labor Situation Is Better—Car Supply 
Tightens—Little Coal Being Accumu- 
lated—Prices Are Firmer—Outside De- 
mand Is Strong. 


Very little storage coal is being 
accumulated and dealers experience dif- 
ficulty in supplying their trade. Steam 
situation outside the city is in bad 
shape. Public utility plants are run- 
ning short, while receipts from west of 
the river continue to decline. 

Labor troubles are quieting with the 
exception of small local disturbances, 
but the outlook is not good. Car supply 
is tightening again, 30 to 50 per cent 
placements being obtained during the 
past week. 

Railroads are absorbing heavy ton- 
nage. Contracts have recently been 
made for shipment to southern market 
as far as New Orleans, while northern 
and eastern points continue to take 
everything available. It is understood 
the City of Chicago has just contracted 
for a large tonnage from a concern 
here. 

There is no change in domestic 
prices. Standard and Mt. Olive prices 
for St. Louis shipment are $4@$5. For 
outside delivery, prices are $6@$8.50 
on all sizes. Carterville prices range 
$4.50@$5.50 among the big operators, 
but some are getting as high as $8@ 
$9. Similar conditions obtain in the 
Duquoin field, though most of that coal 
is going on the open market. 

There is no anthracite coming in, but 
a little smokeless is moving through, 
with some coke from Alabama. No 
Arkansas coal is available. 








South 








BIRMINGHAM 


No Improvement in Spot Coal — Pro- 
duction Increases with Better Car 
Service—Labor Conditions Are Better. 

There has been no improvement to 
meet the demands of spot buyers. 
Some small utilities that depend on the 
spot supply are in somewhat straight- 
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ened condition. Railroads are confiscat- 
ing heavily. 

The demand for domestic is strong, 
there not being enough of this grade 
mined to meet contract obligations of 
the mines. No. stocks have been 
accumulated and consumers are making 
heavier inroads on the supply in yards. 

Up to the last few days the car 
supply on the Southern Ry. has been 
very poor, but some relief has been 
noted this week. Other coal-carrying 
lines have furnished a fair car supply. 

Coal production for the week ending 
Sept. 11 (the first period affected by 
the general strike) shows a loss of only 
about 8 per cent as compared with the 
previous week. Pay days and Labor 
Day were responsible for a heavy loss 
in production in addition to the car 
shortage. 

Reports indicate that very few 
miners have joined the union since the 
general strike call, the greatest loss of 
labor being due to intimidating prac- 
tices of union sympathizers. The indi- 
cations are that next week will bring 
about a noticeable break in the ranks 
of the strikers. The organizations at 
practically every large mine in this 
field are intact and no interest is being 
manifested toward affiliation with the 
union. 





LOUISVILLE 


Market Slightly Softer on Eastern 
Kentucky Coals—Demand Is Strong— 
Better Prospects for Retailers’ Sup- 
plies—Car Supply Is Still Poor. 


The market is easier on Eastern 
Kentucky coals due to lighter buying 
for export and low prices quoted by 
utilities. It is claimed that assigned- 
car coal has slumped from $9.50@ 
$5.50 for gas mine run. 

Some Eastern Kentucky coal is moy- 
ing through Savannah, but practically 
none through Charleston or the Vir- 
ginias at this time. There is a much 
better Southern movement, due to the 
Alabama strike, some big industrial 
consumers in that district placing large 
orders in the Kentucky fields. 

With by-product plants and general 
utilities filled up with Eastern Ken- 
tucky coal it is claimed that the market 
will again be in shape to take care of 
domestic and general industrial busi- 
ness. However, operators are not in- 
clined to screen coal at this time. 

Reports have been received of East- 
ern Kentucky gas mine run being 
offered at $8 a ton, but none can be 
had at the price. It is claimed that 
New England is now offering but $5, 
and some Southern districts $8. 

Local coal men doubt that coal will 
sell for any such low prices, in view of 
the export situation and the fact that 
retail yards are empty, along with a 
continued shortage of cars. However, 
it is pointed out that much of the long 
hauling has been handled, and that cars 
will make better time on shorter hours 
to the central districts. 

Quotations on Eastern Kentucky 
coal at mine are, gas mine run $9.25@ 
$9.50, block $10.25@$10.50, non-gas or 
steam $9@$9.50. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car Supply Little Increased — Buyers 
Are Eager, and Market Is a Shade 
Higher—Lake Shipments Are Ample. 


Production of coal in the Pittsburgh 
district continues to be limited by car 
supply in general, though in the case 
of not a few mines the limiting factor 
is the number of hours per week the 
men are willing to work. Car supplies 
have improved but little since the first 
of the month, and there certainly has 
not occurred as much improvement in 
the period as was expected. Other 
lines of industry report very decided 
improvement in transportation condi- 
tions since Sept. 1, the date on which 
the railroads began to earn their rev- 
enues themselves. 

At this writing no formal order has 
been received continuing the Lake coal 
priority, but it is understood that the 
necessary formalities will occur. Oper- 
ators express the opinion that the 
Northwest will be sufficiently coaled for 
the winter, although the movement will 
not equal what was asked for. 

Coal consumers show remarkable 
willingness to pay high prices for coal, 
and the market has stiffened a triflle 
further in the past week. A theory 
proposed is that while coal deliveries 
have been increasing somewhat, the 
progress of the season has curtailed 
the expectations of some consumers 
that materially lower prices were about 
to prevail, thus bringing them into the 
market for coal for storage. 

While prices cannot be quoted very 
closely, sales being made at so wide a 
range, the market in general may be 
regarded as about 25c. higher than a 
week ago. Spot coal ranges $8 25@$9 
for steam grades and $9@$10 for gas 
and by-product, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Closer Bargaining on Spot Coke—First- 
Half Contracts Offered — Quotations 
Show a Wide Range. 


Furnacemen are making a more de- 
termined effort to get such spot coke 
as they need at lower prices, while 
operators are making an equally de- 
termined effort to hold prices up. Some 
of the operators are in better position 
than others to hold their coke or apply 
it on contract, the result being usually 
rather a wide range of quotations, with 
consumers nibbling only at the lower 
offers. On most days of the past week 
limited quantities of spot furnace coke 
haye been available at $16.50, and all 


such offerings have met with heady 
sales, but coke held at $17 and higher 


has generally been neglected. Spot 
foundry coke has held up somewhat 
better, but both grades may be reported 
off 50c. from a week ago. 

Interest in first-half contracts for 
furnace coke is beginning to be mani- 
fested, but buyers and sellers who have 
shown their positions are far apart 
and it is doubtful whether any busi- 
ness will be closed in the near future. 
A large producing interest has been 
approaching regular customers with 
an offer of first-half furnace coke at 
$14, a quotation that has not aroused 
much interest. So far as can be as- 
certained no counter bids have been 
made. There is reason to think that 
some consumers would cover at least 
part of their requirements if they could 
do so at $10. In general, the theory 
of furnaces seems to be that the pig- 
iron market is going to show less fa- 
vorable signs soon and may thus tend 
to temper the price views of coke oper- 
ators. 

The spot market is quotable $16.50 
@$17 for furnace and $18@$18.50 for 
foundry coke, per net ton at ovens. 
On contract coke there are asking 
prices of $14 for furnace and $15 for 
foundry, but no quotable market. 

The Courier reports coke production 
in the Connellsville region in the week 
ended Sept. 11 at 217,680 tons, an in- 
crease of 21,090 tons. 
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UNIONTOWN 
Embargo Closes Eastern Market—For- 
eign Market for Coke Develops — Car 
Placements Show Improvements—Some 
Congestion at Yards. 


Coke in furnace grades is selling in 
the local market from $16.50@$17.50 
per ton. Byproduct coal commands $10, 
with Pool 34 listed at $10.50 on the 
Pennsylvania and $9.50@$10 on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Pennsylvania R.R. 
and Baltimore & Ohio R.R. steam 
grades are $9 and $8.50 respectively. 

Coke price was depressed by the 
Western Maryland embargo of Lake 
Erie car shipments via its lines. This 
arbitrarily closes the Eastern markets 
to coke originating as Lake Erie loads 
and forces diversion of the now consid- 
erable Lake Erie tonnage into the val- 
ley markets of the West and North- 
west. Here the prevalence of the by- 
product oven necessitates a price reduc- 
tion. Lake Erie coke is running $16.50 
@$17 while that on other roads is 
$17@17.50. 

Brokers this week had inquiry for a 
large cargo tonnage for export. This 
added instant tone to a flagging mar- 
ket and it is likely the new export field 
will be at least partially explored by 
local producers. Policy has been to 
ignore inquiries for foreign destination 
as long as blast furnace customers were 
buying. As domestic needs approach 
full supply the foreign market is hailed 
as a distinctly favorable factor in price 
fixing. 

Car placements were good last week. 
Supply of cars for coke exceeded those 
for coal loading. Lack of Pennsylvania 
R.R. motive power continues the con- 
gestion of yards and tracks. Rainey 
had been cleared during the week to 
less than 100 loads, but Youngwood 
continues with an average of 1,500. 





Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 














——_——— 1920 ——_——_—__. 1919 (a) — 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
August 286... +. 2a 11,383,000 347,406,000 10,443,000 297,713,000 
Daily average......: .. eee 1,897,000 1,698,000 1,741,000 1,455,000 
Sept. ADS cia... . 11,171,000 358,577,000 9,651,000 307,364,000 
Daily average............... 1,862,000 1,703,000 1,821,000d 1,459,000 
Sept. Itesant... 3.4 10,566,000 369,143,000 11,046,000 318,410,000 
Daily average...........-...  1,994,000d 1,710,000 1,841,000 1,475,000 
ANTHRACITE 
———__—_— 1929 ——_—____ 1919(a) -——-—--—. 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
Bue 28 ee ko elic css >. 4 1,818,000 57,530,000 1,941,000 54,619,000 
Sept. 40205 55... sc eee 1,084,000 58,614,000 1,349,000 55,968,000 
Sept. Ulaide oe socio. ae 546,000 59,160,000 1,408,000 57,376,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
Week Ended 1920 19194 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 Sept. 13 to Date to Date 
1920¢ 19206 1919 
439,000 396,000 445,000 14,890,000 13,692,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for 


two two years. 


(b) Revised from last report. 
holiday. 


(c) Subject to revision. 


(d) Week of Labor;Day 
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Coke production is increasing, last 
week a total of about 220,000 tons 
being made. Recent liquor raids in 
Uniontown promise to suspend the de- 
pressing influence of sale of intoxicants 
to labor. Had not the embargo cut off 
Lake Erie cars from Eastern markets 
the production of coke would have been 
extremely satisfactory. 





FAIRMONT 


Car Supply Is Excellent—Lake and 
Tidewater Shipments Are Heavy—Fur- 
ther Price Decline Is Seen. 


Time lost due to Labor Day holidays 
was largely made up during the balance 
of the week because of a very excellent 
car supply. By the middle of the week 
more miners were at work and a big 
dent was made in the supply of cars 
that had accumulated on Wednesday. 

The increased car supply made for a 
larger movement of coal, although so 
many operators had failed to fill their 
quotas of Lake shipments that toward 
the end of the week the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. was confiscating coal for 
Lakes. As soon as that was resorted to, 
however, some shippers began to send 
more tonnage to the Lakes. Consign- 
ments to Tide were running larger in 
volume than during previous weeks, 
some of the coal so shipped,, however, 
being for New England under Order 
11. While export permits were rather 
hard to secure yet toward the end of 
the week this movement was growing 
in volume. 

There had been no further softening 
of prices in northern West Virginia dur- 
ing the week but larger production and 
a somewhat limited export business 
rather presaged lower prices. 





NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Production Decreases—Lake Shipments 
Are Heavy—Prices Slightly Lower— 
Labor Conditions Are Better. 

Production for the period ending Sept. 
11 was somewhat less than during the 
previous week. Mining of coal was 
generally suspended on Labor Day so 
that operators had only five days of pro- 
duction during the week. Car supply 
in the district was not equal to that of 
the previous week. As a result, very 
little coarse coal was left for commer- 
cial shipments after Lake requirements 
were met. 

While the general scale of prices was 
somewhat lower than during preceding 
weeks the heavy Lake demand and the 
scarcity of coal for commercial ship- 
ment tended to stabilize prices. 

Such coal as was produced was moved 
without serious delay, no congestion be- 
ing reported at any point. Labor condi- 
tions were considered as being gen- 
erally satisfactory, although mines were 
still short of enough men. 

Eastern Ohio mines were laboring to 
some extent under a _ transportation 
handicap, the supply hardly being up to 
that observed during the period ending 
Sept. 4. The Lake movement was large, 
however, and most mines were meeting 
this requirement. 
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Middle Appalachian 





KANAWHA 


Labor Day and Poor Car Supply Cur- 
tail Production — Lake Shipments Are 
Heavy — Market Softens — Shippers 
Protest New England Priority. 


So far as reported no coal was mined 
in the Kanawha region on Labor Day. 
Production was much under that rec- 
orded during previous weeks, not only 
because of Labor Day but also due to 
an extremely poor car supply. While 
it is true that loadings in the region 
were fairly large on the two days fol- 
lowing Monday, that was only because 
there had been no occasion to use cars 
supplied on that day. After that, the 
car supply dropped to about 45 per cent 
and remained there for the balance of 
the week. 

While there was a movement to Tide- 
water for export there was said not to 
be so heavy a demand as obtained 
during a part of August. Producers 
were very reluctant to make shipments 
to Tidewater for account of New Eng- 
land. Lake movement reached fairly 
large proportions for a time during the 
week. Kanawha operators urged a 
further suspension of Order 11 but 
received no encouragement from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Not more than $9 was offered for 
export and coal for inland points was 
about $7. While eastern buyers for the 
most part were out of the market, yet 
there was ample market for all the 
coal produced, owing to numerous pri- 
ority orders and to heavy contract 
requirements. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan Makes Record Production for 
the Year—Williamson Labor Situation 
Quiet—Better Car Supply Is in Pros- 
pect—Prices Are Lower. 

Production was affected to a less 
extent in this territory by a holiday 
than in any other part of the state, 
largely because fields are still oper- 
ating on a non-union basis. 

Not only was there six full days of 
production in the Logan field in the 
period ending Sept. 11, but this was 
the banner week of the year, the output 
reaching a total of 250,000 tons. 

There was a promise that production 
would be even better for the week 
ended Sept. 18, indications pointing to 
an increased car supply. Lake ship- 
ments were running much larger, 
reaching almost 30,000 tons during the 
first half of the week. It was possible 
to ship to Tidewater during only the 
first part of the week as high-volatile 
coal from points west of Logan was 
embargoed during the latter part. 
Prices were not quite so high as they 
had been during the previous week, the 
average quotation on export and inland 
coal being $7 and spot market about $9. 

While one coal company, dominated 
largely by Columbus capitalists, is said 
to have signed the union scale in the 
Williamson field, yet there were no 
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other defections from the ranks of the 
operators and _ conditions remained 
practically unchanged. There were no 
disturbances during the week, due to 
the continued presence of Federal 
troops. Production continued at the 
rate of between 50,000 and 60,000 tons. 

The strike loss was still running over 
100,000 tons a week. It is estimated 
that since the beginning of the strike 
there has been a loss in production of 
approximately 1,000,000 tons in the 
Williamson field alone. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Car Supply Continues Inadequate — - 
Much Coal Goes to Tide — Market De- 
clines Further — Export Prices Are 
Leading. 

A poor car supply in both the New 
River and Winding Gulf regions and 
idleness incidental to Labor Day 
reduced the output much below that 
obtained in preceding weeks. Prices 
also had declined somewhat. 

While of course the Labor Day idle- 
ness caused a loss in production in New 
River field, yet the loss was not more 
serious than that caused by an acute 
shortage of cars throughout the week. 
There was not a production of more 
than 15,000 tons a day during the last 
four days of the week. 

Tidewater terminals claimed the 
larger part of the production. Although 
Order 11 was again in force, New Eng- 
land shipments were not resumed to 
any appreciable extent. At the same 
time Lake shipments and consignments 
to inland west points were rather slim. 

There was less avidity on the part 
of buyers to secure coal at any price, 
owing to the general downward trend 
of the market. However, there was an 
outlet for all coal mined, much still 
being exported. 

Difficulty in securing cars also cur- 
tailed production in the Gulf region 
during the greater part of the week. 
Mines dependent upon the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. had only a 50 per cent 
supply during most of the week. Con- 
ditions were little better on the Vir- 
ginian Ry. 





VIRGINIA 


Production Slumps — Prices Recede 
Further, Although Output Is Easily 
Marketed — Wagon-Mines Obtain New 
Ruling. 

A production of 117,596 tons for ship- 
ment was the best the mines in South- 
west Virginia were able to do in the 
period ending Sept. 11, owing to a 
partial cessation of operations on Labor 
Day. The tonnage represents 67 per 
cent of full time capacity, in addition 
to which 30,000 tons were produced for 
use in the ovens. There was a total 
loss of 56,000 tons, 27,000 of which 
were lost because of an inadequate car 
supply. In addition, there was also a 
loss of 13,000 tons or 7 per cent because 
of a labor shortage. Power disability 
cost 15,000 tons or 9 per cent, the 
power shortage, however, being con- 
fined to mines on the C. C. & O. R.R. 

Production had entirely ceased at 
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wagon mines, owing to the continuance 
of Order 14, wagon mines under this 
order being unable to secure any open 
top cars. The issuance of Service Order 
17 providing for car placements where 
facilities enable 24-hr. loading of 
empties will materially help the wagon- 
mine operations. 

While miners were working with a 
fair degree of regularity, few mines 
had a full complement of men, that 
being responsible in part for the loss 
from a labor shortage. 

There was a further recession of 
prices in the Virginia fields though the 
demand was still more than sufficient to 
take care of all the coal produced. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Production Again Declines—Car Sup- 
ply Is Poor—Delay at Ports Curtailing 
Future Car Supply. 

Labor Day made a perceptible differ- 
ence in the production of mines on 
Norfolk & Western R.R. in both the 
smokeless fields for the week ended 
Sept. 11. At the same time a car 
shortage in evidence throughout the 
week cost mines about one-fifth of their 
usual working time and the indications 
were that the car shortage would be 
more acute during the next week. 

There was a reduction of 84,350 tons 
of coal in the Tug River region. Mines 
as a whole lost about 20 per cent work- 
ing time because of car shortage. 
Owing to lack of boats at Lambers 
Point and Sandusky Lake docks there 
was considerable delay in unloading 
cars, that being responsible in part 
for the inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities available. 

The recent modification by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the or- 
der relating to the use of open-top cars, 
which permits 38-in. open-top cars to 
be loaded with commodities other than 
coal, is also contributing to the car 
shortage. 

Labor Day idleness at many mines 
was responsible for a rather material 
reduction of output in the Pocahontas 
field during the week ending Sept. 11, 
fully half the mines being idle on the 
legal holiday. To the decrease caused 
by holiday idleness should also be added 
that caused by a growing scarcity of 
cars manifest during the week. It is 
estimated that not more than an 80 per 
cent car supply was furnished. Pros- 
pects were not as encouraging for a 
good supply of cars for the next weekly 
period as has been the case during the 
preceding weeks. 

While there was a large movement of 
coal to Tidewater, much of it for 
export, yet dumpings there were rather 
slow, so that equipment was not being 
released for use again as promptly as 
was necessary in order to keep up the 
supply of cars. 





—_———— 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Improves Slightly — Pro- 
duction Loss Attributed to Labor 
Day— Export Is Embargoed— Good 
Movement Westward. 

But for the intervention of a_holi- 
day it is believed that there would 
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have been increased production in the 
Eastern Kentucky fields. With miners 
in many instances observing Labor 
Day, not so much coal as usual was 
mined. Production at Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. mines in eastern Kentucky 
remained at 110,000 tons or 47 per 
cent, there being a loss of 122,000 tons. 
Car shortage counted largest in the 
loss, cutting down production to the 
extent of 102,000 tons or 44 per cent. 
In that respect, however, losses were no 
heavier than had been the case during 
the previous week. There was an in- 
crease of 3 per cent in the loss from 
general causes. 

Inasmuch as all high volatile mines 
west of St. Albans, W. Va., were de- 
barred from the export market, no coal 
was shipped to Tidewater, nearly all 
of the output finding its way to west- 
ern markets, including Lake points 
though there appeared to be less coal 
shipped for Lakes than had been the 
case during the previous week. On 
Labor Day no coal was shipped to the 
Lakes, either from the Big Sandy Di- 
vision of the C. & O. R.R. or from the 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn mines. 








Middle Western 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Strikes and Car Shortage Holding 
Down Production — Labor Situation Is 
Very Unsatisfactory — Prices Are 
Slightly Higher. ; 

There has been a deadlock for the 
past few days between Muhlenberg 
County operators and the miners union, 
resulting in practically all mines in that 
county being down, with an additional 
number in adjoining counties. Produc- 
tion of the field has been reduced about 
33 per cent on the capacity basis of 
figuring. Operators agreed to an in- 
crease of $1.50 a day for day workers, 
as in Indiana and Illinois, but the union 
is holding out for increase to tonnage 
men. The operators, after several con- 
ferences, have taken the matter up with 
President Lewis, asking that the men 
be sent back to work, as the tonnage 
argument is held to be unauthorized. 

Reduced output in these counties has 
not affected production of the field as 
a whole, as other mines that are work- 
ing are able to take all cars offered, 
resulting in 76 to 80 per cent car 
supply. 

The Frankel Coal Co., one of the 
smaller operating companies and one 
other, are reported to have given in 
to the strikers, resulting in their being 
ousted from the West Kentucky Oper- 
ators’ Association. Other operators are 
standing firmly. 

There is a good demand for produc- 
tion, and mines are finding a ready 
market in various districts. Prices are 
slightly higher in the field in spite of 
the softness in other fields. 

Quotations show lump coal at prices 
ranging from $8@$8.75; mine run, 
$7.50@$8; screenings, $7@$7.75. In 
fact some screenings are reported to be 
selling at $8 a ton, f.o.b. mine. 
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MIDWEST REVIEW 


Market Is Strong—Railroad Fuel Mar- 
ket Is in Queer Position—Labor Situa- 
tion Is Not Satisfactory. 


The market has been very strong for 
some time past and unless all surface 
indications are wrong, it will continue 
in this condition for the balance of the 
season. 

Nearly all the big industries are in 
the market, and buying steam coal in 
small lots at prices varying from $6.25 
up to $8.50, according to grade and 
quality. No new contracts have been 
let, nor have any large orders been 
placed. 

Those railroads who are fortunate 
enough to have subsidiary coal corpo- 
rations are getting all they need and 
are in a position to produce more than 
they require, almost any time. These 
roads are not able to dispose of their 
surplus to the railroads in actual need, 
because of a ruling or law put into 
effect some time ago which prohibits a 
railroad from disposing of its coal to 
anyone but itself. It is understood the 
Chicago & North Western R.R. is in a 
position to produce much more coal 
than it actually uses, but on account, of 
this ruling it is unable to come to the 
assistance of some of its competitor 
railroads, who are actually in need of 
coal, and who are buying daily on the 
open market. 

The labor situation does not show 
any sign of great improvement. Small 
and unimportant strikes are reported 
nearly every day. For instance, one of 
the larger mines in the Peoria district 
is out on a strike over some trivial 
matter. 





Southern 





ALABAMA 


Union Organizers Are Very Active— 
Intimidating Tactics Used — Strike 
Losses Are Reported Small. 

The United Mine Workers of Ala- 
bama District 20, who were called out 
on general strike in an effort to force 
recognition of the union and negotiate 
the so-called “Blue Book” contract, are 
very active in their efforts to organize 
this field. However, it is claimed by 
coal operators that not more than 2,000 
additions have been made to the ranks 
of union men already on strike—many 
since March—and that the total now 
out will not exceed 7,000 in the entire 
field. 

The places of many of the strikers 
have been filled and production would 
closely approximate normal if cars 
were available for loading. With the 
exception of possibly two or three small 
mines, every colliery is running and a 
steady gain is being shown in produc- 
tion and working forces. 

The action of union mine workers or 
sympathizers in firing upon trains 
transporting workers to and from the 
mines, the dynamiting of houses, and 
other incidents of lawlessness are tend- 
ing to intimidate labor to some extent. 
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ILLINOIS 


Minonk—Fire has destroyed the tower 
at the W. G. Sutton coal mine, entail- 
ing a loss estimated at $25,000. Besides 
the tower, considerable machinery was 
destroyed. 


Springfield—Transfer of the property 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co, in Sanga- 
mon, Macoupin, Montgomery and Bond 
counties, to the Illinois Coal and Coke 
Co., has been announced. The consid- 
eration is said to have been one million 
dollars. The Montour mines, north of 
Springfield, and those at Virden and 
Girard, together with all equipment and 
25,000 acres of coal land adjoining, are 
included in the transfer. The present 
output of about 30,000 tons a month 
will be increased by the new company, 
it is said, and the shaft at Auburn, 
which has been sealed for several years, 
will be reopened. 


Marion—After being closed down for 
sometime, the plant of the Vulcan Coal 
Co. will be opened up and operated by 
new owners. The mine was recently 
purchased by Noah Payne of Marion 
and Thomas Doyle of Benton, two well 
known coal men. This is a slope mine 
and the new owrers announce that ow- 
ing to the high price which is being 
paid for coal of the grade mined at 
this place, they will remodel and repair 
the plant and make it into one of the 
most uptodate slope mines in the state. 


Duquoin—Mine No. 5 of the Jupiter 
Coal Co., which formerly operated at 
this place, was recently bought by the 
Boehmer Coal Co., of St. Louis, and 
is rapidly being re-equipped with new 
machinery. The plant was operated 
for several years and at one time was 
one of the large producers in this part 
of the country. Soon after the deal 
had been made, William H. Greenwood, 
a well known coal operator, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of reconstruction 
work. A new switch is being laid from 
the Illinois Central R.R. to the mine, 
and new hoisting engines, shakers- 
screens, boilers, etc., are being rushed 
to the site as fast as possible. Several 
of the buildings which were old and use- 
less were torn down and rebuilt. When 
this mine is again in operation, a 
miners’ train will be operated daily to 
convey the miners to and from their 
work. 


INDIANA 
Shirkieville—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Vermillion 
Coal Co. The company is capitalized 
at $500,000 and will do a general coal 
mining business. The directors are A. 
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D. Spears, Albert R. Milward and Henry 
S. Pinson. All three directors are well 
known men in the western part of In- 
diana and all have had experience in 
operating mines. 

Sullivan—A deed for $1,032,775, one 
of the largest ever recorded in Sullivan 
County, was filed recently, transferring 
all the coal property of the Consolidated 
Indiana Coal Co. to the Templeton Coal 
Co. The deed contains 213 descriptions 
and includes the Peerless and Glendora 
mines and all the coal land, buildings, 
tipples, track and equipment owned by 
the Consolidated company in the coun- 
ty. The Temple corporation is com- 
posed principally of Terre Haute per- 
sons. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Recent incorporations 1n- 
clude the following: Forks Elkhorn 
Coal Co., at Pikeville, with a capital of 
$32,000, by W. B. Taylor, Luther Dam- 
ron and J. H. Adkins; Holley Collieries 
Co., at Ashland, with a capital stock 
of $150,000, by S. S, Porter, Dr. M. M. 
Collins and Edward Holley; Elmer-Elk- 
horn Coal Co., at Allen, capital $50,000, 
by Elmer E. George, Gilbert V. George 
and Arthur D. George; Big Buck Coal 
Co., at Middlesboro, with a capital stock 
of $25,000, by J, T. Evans, Shelton 
Evans and Arthur Gent; Adamson Coal 
Co., at Jenkins, capital of $60,000, by 
H. L. Burpo, J. M. Moore and John W. 
Adams; Brooking Coal Co., of Pineville, 
with a capital stock of $25,000, by A. 
H. Brooking, John M. Green and P. T. 
Cairns. 

The Frankfort Elevator Coal Co., at 
Frankfort, has filed amended a:ucies 
of incorporation increasing the capital 
stock from $18,000 to $100,00u. 

Reports from Whitesburg are to the 
effect that the Old Colony Smokeless 
Coal Co., of New York, has paid a half 
million dollars for the new mining plant 
of the Dwale Coal Co., on Beaver Creek, 
Letcher County, and that the company 
plans additional purchases. 


McDowell—The Liberty Coal Corpor- 
ation increased their capital stock from 
$100,000 to $300,000. Extensive im- 
provements will be made. Already the 
construction of many houses has been 
started. 





MARYLAND 


Pekin—The Maryland Coal Co., Mun- 
sey Building, Baltimore, Md., is plan- 
ning for extensive operations in coal 
lands in this vicinity. It is reported 
that three mines with necessary air- 
ways will be opened. 


Frostburg—The tipple of the Hill- 
crest Coal Co., near Kantnet, broke 
down recently under a heavy load of 
cars and the side travck was crushed. 
The accident will interfere with load- 
ing two weeks. The damage is about 
$2,500. 


MONTANA 


Helena—With reduced carload rates 
on coal from Red Lodge, Bridger, Joliet, 
Fromberg, Bear Creek, Belfry and 
Golden, Montana coal operators will 
stimulate production and go after busi- 
ness in Minnesota and Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to officials of the Montana rail- 
road commission. 

The new rate was sought by the 
Northern Pacific R.R. and was approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The new tariff gives a thorough 
rate instead of a combination of local 
rates. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark—The Burnrite Coal Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation, with a 
capital of $3,000,000, to manufacture 
fuel briquettes and kindred products. 
Property has been acquired and plans 
are being prepared for the erection of 
a new building. The company has also 
incorporated a subsidiary organization, 
to be known as the Burnrite Coal Se- 
curities Corporation. 





NEW MEXICO 


Gibson—The Gallup-American Coal 
Co. have decided to develop their coal 
properties by means of shafts sunk in 
the basin, discontinuing the present 
slope operations when the shaft mines 
are producing the desired tonnage. The 
new shafts will be approximately 800 
feet deep. Sinking operations have al- 
ready commenced. The Allen & Garcia 
Co. of Chicago have been selected to 
design and construct the plant. 





NEW YORK 


Buffalo—Capital stock of the North 
American Coal & Coke Co., W. E. Auld, 
president, is to be increased from 
$50,000 to $150,000. Branch offices have 
been established in Montreal and Pitts- 
burgh. The company has an option on 
a coal mine in the Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous district and official inspection 
of it is in progress. 





OHIO 
Columbus—The Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
through its Columbus office, has opened 
a mine in the Big Sandy district of 
Kentucky under the name of the Pike- 
Floyd Coal Co. The mine is being op- 
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erated and the coal is being stored as 
the switch from the C. & O. R.R. has 
not been completed. 

The Morrisdale Coal Co. has been 
chartered with a capital of $200,000 to 
develop a mining property in West Vir- 
ginia. The incorporators are E. F. Mc- 
Manigal, R, B. Cuthbert, E. M. Mar- 
quard, E. H. Davis and D. A. Evans. 
The company will be organized in the 
near future. 


Pomeroy—The Pomeroy & Hocking 
Coal Co., which was chartered several 
weeks ago with a capital of $250,000, 
has been organized by the election of 
Calvin Essex, president; J. A. Stalter, 
vice-president and Fred Essex, secre- 
tary. Completed plans for the com- 
pany’s operation of a large tract in the 
Pomeroy Bend field will be announced 
in a few weeks. The product will be 
sold through the Essex Coal Co., of 
Columbus. 

Cleveland—The Buckhannon Valley 
Coal Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 by J. H. Cox, R. B. 
Burnside, R. S. Rogers, G. R. Johnson 
and C, W. Sutton. 


Steubenville—The United States Coal 
Co., one of the largest in Jefferson 
County, is planning for the develop- 
ment of its coal property, comprising 
about 5,000 acres of land, in the vicinity 
of New Alexandria. Two or three 
shafts will be sunk and a 3-mile spur 
from the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal 
R.R. will be built. 





OKLAHOMA 


North McAlester—The North Mc- 
Alester Coal Co. has increased the capi- 
tal stock from $50,000 to $100,000. This 
company plans to greatly enlarge its 
business. 

Henryetta—The McGennis Coal Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock 
of $75,000. The company will conduct 
a wholesale and retail coal business. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Greensburg—Three men were killed, 
two seriously and a score of others 


slightly injured in a fall of slate in the | 


Whitney mine of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. at Whitney, 10 miles northeast of 
here. All were miners. 


Scranton—Plans are being considered 
by the Scranton Coal Co., for the re- 
building of its Briggs breaker engine 
and fan houses, recently destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated to be $200,000. 


Pittsburgh—The Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co. of this city is preparing to 
electrify its Isabella, Thompson No. 2 
and Tower Hill coal and coke plants in 
Fayette county, all the power to be fur- 
nished by the West Pennsylvania Power 
Co. The Isabella plant, at Hillcoke on 
the Monongahela River and Mononga- 
hela R.R. is now equipped with elec- 


tricity on the inside for hauling, cutting’ 


and pumping, the power being fur- 
nished by their own steam and power 
plant at the mine. The boilers and 
engines will be replaced by motors. The 
Thompson and Tower Hill plants, near 
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Republic on the Monogahela R.R. are 
operated by steam and compressed air. 
These plants which are among the larg- 
est in the Connellsville coke region, will 
get their supply of current from the 
Connellsville station of the power com- 
pany. It will probably take a year or 
more, to complete the installations, 
which are expected to be modern in 
every respect and the best of their kind. 





TENNESSEE 
Nashville—The Slate Creek Coal Co., 
a Delaware corporation, has filed notice 
of a change in name to the Buffalo 
Cove Coal Co., and has increased its 
capital from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000, 
for increased operations. 





TEXAS 


Dallas—The City Fuel Co. has been 
organized to conduct a retail coal busi- 
ness. The company is capitalized at 
$50,000 and the incorporators are L. G. 
Waskom, E. D. Balcom and B. J. Jones. 





WASHINGTON 

Centralia—Mining engineers, who 
have been employed for several months 
in making surveys of the coal deposits 
adjoining Bucoda, estimate that there 
are close to 20,000,000 tons of high 
grade lignite coal in the immediate 
vicinity. Operations will shortly be un- 
der way for the reopening of these 
mines. 


Miles—An 8 to 105ft, vein of solid 
coal was struck by the incline shaft of 
the Chinook Coal Co. on the west side 
of the former Spokane Indian reserva- 
tion near Detillon Bridge. This newly 
opened field is about 55 miles northwest 
of Spokane in the Spokane River Val- 
ley, and judging from this discovery 
with the outcroppings in other parts 
the coal deposits extend westward from 
the foot of the Deer Trail Mountains 
to the Columbia River, and from Miles 
on the Spokane River to Hunter, or 
above, in the upper Columbia Valley. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—lInstead of having been sold 
to New York interests the Ingram 
Branch Coal Co. is under option to a 
coal concern with headquarters in Swe- 
den. So far, the deal for the purchase of 
the company has not been closed and 
even if it should be it is understood 
that the present management would re- 
main in charge probably for another 
year. 

Purchase has been made by C. H. 
Mead and associates of the plants, prop- 
erty and assets of the Lick Fork Coal 
Co., operating near Thurmond. The 
purchasers thus have available for de- 
velopment about 2,000 acres of coal in 
the Sewell seam. Production will be 
increased by numerous improvements 
and the addition of new equipment. The 
plant acquired ranks as one of the old- 
est established in the New River field. 
It was at one time operated as the 
Thurmond Mountain Coal Co. 

J. Ennis McQuail of New York has 
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taken over the Alpha Pocahontas Coal 
Co., an operation at Alpoca, Wyoming 
county, on the Virginian Ry. The pur- 
chase price was $750,000. This com- 
pany’s mines have had an average pro- 
duction of 1,000 tons per day. Included 
in the deal were 1,500 acres of coal land. 
In the last few months, Mr. McQuail and 
his associates purchased the Fire Creek 
Smokeless Coal Co. and the Laurel Coal 
Co., the plants of which are on the 
Virginian Ry., also the American Coal 
Co. and the Algonquin Coal Co., with 
mines on the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Fairmont—Work at the new plant of 
the Chesapeake Coal Co. at Barrack- 
ville in the Marion County field has 
progressed to a point where electrical 
machinery is being installed. The com- 
pany is putting in a substation and in 
connection therewith is installing three 
transformers ane a motor-generating 


Morgantown — Sale of 285 acres of 
coal land by Albert G. Titus to John 
H. Moffit sf Charleroi, Pa., believed to 
represent the Lilly Coal & Coke Co. 
for the sum of $500,000, ranks as one 
of the largest sales ever made by an 
original owner of coal lands in Greene 
County, Pa., according to word received 
here. 


Huntington — Huntington business 
men are behind a new coal-selling 
agency just organized and to be known 
as the American Export & Inland Coal 
Corporation, which has a total capitali- 
zation of $100,000. General offices of 
the company will be in Huntington. 
Chiefly interested in the new concern 
are: L. W. Blankenship, S. S. McNeer, 
Harry S. Irons, R. T. Neel and E. C. 
Wilscn, all of Huntington. 


Charleston—That owners of the tim- 
bered surface of lands the coal rights 
of which have been sold to coal com- 
panies or others cannot remove the 
timber which might be considered as a 
necessary adjunct to the mineral devel- 
opment was in effect the decision of 
Judge Prichard of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals rendered in connec- 
tion with the issuance of an injunction 
asked for by the United Thacker Coal 
Co. against L. D. Varney and others. 
That the timber on coal lands was 
needed in connection with the develop- 
ment of the coal land was the conten- 
tion of the United Thacker Co. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Victoria—Twelve hundred acres of 
coal lands comprising the properties of 
the Cedar Mountain Coal Co. and the 
Indian Mine, near Renton, have been 
purchased by the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co. of Seattle. 

Some litigation has developed, in- 
volving title to some 237 acres of 
coal bearing land on Vancouver Island, 
now held by the Granby Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., and being 
a part of the area now exploited by 
what is known as the Cassidy Collieries. 
The result of the first hearing was a 
judgment for the plaintiffs, the Esqui- 
malt & Nanaimo Ry. Co. The defend- 
ants immediately applied for a stay of 
execution, which was granted.. 
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Traffic News 


Utah Public Utilities Commission has re- 
fused to grant an increase of 25 per cent 
in freight rates on coal and ore moving 
wholly within the state, in accordance with 
the changes permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Utah commis- 
sion holds that, provided the state rates 
are reasonable and proper in themselves, 
the amended act gives the interstate body 
no authority to order them changed. The 
present freight rates in this state consume 
20@25 per cent of the amount obtained for 
ee from the householders of Salt Lake 

y 


Panama Canal Freights. Westbound 
steamer rates between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific via the Panama Canal were advanced 
Sept. 5, Williams, Dimond & Co., operators 
of the European Pacific Line, sailing from 
Boston and New York, announce. The new 
rates will be equivalent to 85 per cent of 
trans-continental rates in effect prior to the 
advance of Aug. 26. 


I. C. C. Decision 10197. Case of seven 
coal operators in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia in Avella district vs. Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Ry. Co. and Director General. 
Coal car distribution found to have been 
unduly prejudicial to complainants. Record 
held open to afford opportunity for proof 
of amount of damages sustained. 





Industrial News 


Monongahela, Pa.—The Home Coal Co. 
announce that on account of confusing 
names encountered in its registration in the 
State of West Virginia, it is necessary to 
change the name of the company. It will 
hereafter be known as “The P V & K Coal 
Company.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The War Memorial 
Scholarship Committee of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. has 
announced as the winners of the four 
scholarships for the coming college year, 
1920-21, Alva CC. Corrao, small motor 
drafting department; Henry Gardiner Sy- 
monds, son of N. G. Symonds, manager in- 
dustrial sales division, Chicago office; J. 
Dale Seabert, transformer engineering de- 
partment; and Herbert R. Hillman, son of 
William A. Hillman who has been a ma- 
chinist in the works of the R. D. Nuttall 
Co. for 27 years. 


These war memorial scholarships were 
established in 1919 as a means for perpet- 
uating the memory of those employees of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. and its subsidiary companies, who 
took part in the war. Each scholarship 
carries with it the annual payment of $500 
for a period not to exceed four years. The 
payment is to be applied toward an engi- 
neering education in any technical school 
or college selected by the successful can- 
didate and approved by the scholarship 
committee. 


New York, N. ¥.—The Mesta Machine 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened an of- 
fice in the Singer Building, New York, 
from which point all its foreign business 
will be handled. All foreign correspondence 
should be addressed to the company at New 
York. The New York office will also be 
the sales office for the New York and east- 
ern states territory. M. M. Moore, the ex- 
port sales manager, who has just returned 
from a several months European trip, will 
be in charge. 








Trade Catalogs 





Water Softening and Filtering Apparatus. 
The Permutit Co., New York, N. Y. Bul- 
letin 101. Pp. 30. Illustrated. Discussion 
of water rectification or conditioning prob- 
lems. Advertiser. 

Hewlett Link Insulator. 
Co., Schenectady, 
Ppielae 
insulator 
Advertiser. 


Blueprinting. The B. K. Elliott Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Wall poster. Pp. 1; 21 x 28 
in.; illustrated. Descriptive of papers and 
machines for making prints—brown and 

ue. 


General Electric 
N. Y. Bulletin 49400. 
Illustrated. Describes perfected 
for power cable transmission. 
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G. E. Insulating Fabries. The General 
Blectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 
48,715. Pp. 12; 8 x Disine illustrated. A 
list of standard insulating fabrics with a 
brief description of each, 


Synchronous Condenser. The General 
Blectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 
41,311. Pp. 10; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. 


Covers power-factor correction and control 
through synchronous condensers. 


Prudential Steel Buildings. The Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue 21; 
pp. 32; 7% x 11 in.; illustrated. Covers the 
Blaw-Knox line of galvanized sheet-steel 
buildings, made in nearly every commer- 
cial size for a variety of uses. Advertiser. 





Association Activities 


Harlan County Wagon Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The Harlan County Wagon Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, Harlan, Ky., was recently 
formed, with J. W. Nolan as president and 
Virgil Eversole, secretary-treasurer. The 
object of the organization is to fight for a 
fair division of open top cars, it being held 
that the order prohibiting other than tipple 
mines to load open cars is working an in- 
jury on the small operator. 





Publications Received 


Data Book for Engineers. Locomotive 
Superheater Co., 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Pp. 79. Pocket size. Contains tables 
and data for everyday work. Free copies 
may be obtained on application to the com- 
pany. 

Fuel Briquetting in 1919. 
the Interior. 


Department of 
Geological Survey publication, 


by F. G. Tryon. Mineral resources of the 
cule States, 1919—part 2. Pp. 33-36. 
xc 9 kin’ 


Casing Troubles and Fishing Methods in 
Oil Wells. By Thomas Curtin. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bul- 
letin 182. Petroleum Technology 57.  Il- 
lustrated, pp. 48; 6 x 9 in. 





Personals 


A. C. Silvius, State Forester, Mifflinburg, 
Pa., has resigned from the state forestry 
department, to become secretary-treasurer 
of the Anthracite Protective Association, an 
organization of coal land owners in Schuyl- 
kill County, who desire to protect their 
timber from forest fires. He will have his 
headquarters at Pottsville. 


Thomas E. Mulhall of the Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Salt Lake City, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
company. Mr. Mulhall has been with the 
concern since May, 1914. The Central Coal 
and Coke Co. is one of the largest in the 
inter-mountain country. It maintains a 
large retail yard in Salt Lake City and its 
selling territory covers twelve states. 


W. Woodward Williams, Vice President 
of the Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa.. 
has resigned and will become assistant to 
the president of the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. It is understood 
that Mr. Williams has acquired a substan- 
tial stock interest in the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Co., large jobbers of mill, mine and 
railway supplies. i 


J. Lawrence Ferrell has severed his con- 
nection as superintendent of the Bailey Fuel 
Co. at Toler, Ky., to become identified with 
a Pittsburgh concern for whom he will go 
on the road. 


John J. Pollock, a resident of Lorain, O., 
and former mayor of that city, will be 
associated with his brother R. A: Pollock 
and Peter D. Pollock hereafter in connec- 
eae their operation near Rivesvilles, 

en Bh, 


The Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association has secured the services 
of J. O. Caldwell of Washington, D. C., as 
chief clerk. Mr. Caldwell, who has been 
in the office of the National Coal Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., succeeds C. M. 
Stubbins, the latter having become associ- 
ated with the Blair-Parke Coal & Coke 
Company. 
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Charles Whiting Baker, for many years 
editor-in-chief of Engineering News and, 
since 1917, consulting editor of Hngineering 
News-Record, announces his resignation 
and the establishment under his direction 
of The Engineering Business Exchange, 30 
Church St., Room 347, New York City, an 
agency to bring together those desiring to 
sell any sound engineering or technical busi- 
ness—manufacturing, constructing, selling, 
or professional—and those seeking opportu- 
nities to purchase. 








Obituary 





Warren Delano, who was killed at 
Poughkeepsie recently when a horse he was 
driving became unmanageable, was well 
known in the coal trade. He was chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Vinton 
Colliery Co. and the Mill Creek Coal Co. ; 
a director in the following: Atlantic Coast 
Line Co., Atlantic Coast R.R. Co., Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co., Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. and the Union Mining 
Co. of Allegheny County, Maryland. Mr. 
Delano was 68 years old. His sister, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, is the mother of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the Democratic candidate for 
the vice-presidency. 

John Mallergren, Sr., 2 well known coal 
operator in southern Illinois died recently 
in his home at Petersburg, Ill. He was 
72 years of age at the time of his death. 


John Smythe Richardson, III, said to be 
a descendant of a former governor of North 
Carolina and assistant secretary of the 
West Virginia Coal Association, died of 
rabies on a Chesapeake & Ohio train at 
Thurmond, W. Va., en route from Hunting- 
ton, to a Baltimore hospital for pasteur 
treatment. He was recently bitten by a 
pet bulldog and the wound which had been 
cauterized, had seemingly healed. Symp- 
toms, which doctors said plainly indicated 
rabies, developed. His wife, Mrs. Marion 
Richardson, who has been ill six weeks, is 
at the point of death and cannot be told 
of her husband’s death. Mr. Richardson 
was 33 years of age. 

Daniel S. Jones, died at his home, 131 
Madison Ave., Flushing, Long Island, re- 
cently, in his seventy-ninth year. Prior to 
his retirement ten years ago, he was the 
head of one of the largest coal companies 
in the section, with yards at Long Island 
City and Flushing. He was vice pres- 
ident of the Long Island City Savings Bank 
and a director of the Corn Exchange Bank. 


Richard Theodore Davies, general coal 
agent of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
died on Sept. 3 in Roslyn, L. I. Mr. Davies 
was born in Buffalo, Oct. 3, 1850. For more 
than 40 years he had been connected in 
various capacities with the “Old Company.” 
He was at the time of his death a vice- 
president of the New York Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and sec- 
retary and treasurer of the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen of New York 
City: 








Coming Meetings 








National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager, 
Cc. W. Price, Chicago, Ill. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dee. 8, 9 and 10, 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Sixth National Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 20-25. 
The Fuel Economy Division has been added 
this year. 

American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its annual convention at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 11, 
12 and 13. Secretary, L. F. Boffey, 25 
Beaver St., New York City. : 

The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy will hold its second annual 
Western meeting at Winnipeg on Oct. 25, 
26 and 27; the headquarters of the meeting 
will be at the Hotel Fort Garry. Local 
secretary, W. W. Berridge, 905 Union Trust 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Pulverize Your Own 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that a compan) 
is to be formed for the pulverizing of coal and the 
delivery of the fuel thus pulverized to the cellars of 
homes. The company proposes to put its energies into 
developing a market for domestic pulverized coal in and 
around Kansas City. A capacity of 180 tons a day wil 
be provided at once, and this will be increased to 36) 
tons in a short time. Steel tanks will be located in the 
basement of each house as close to the furnace as pos- 
sible and their contents will be doled out to the burner 
by an electrically-driven “syncronator.” 

Other companies of a similar character will be 
organized soon in Omaha, Buffalo and Salt Lake City. 
The coal will be delivered by tank wagons, from which 
it can be unloaded much in the same way as fuel oil. 
The success in the West of the sale and delivery of 
pulverized coal demonstrates clearly that this pulverized 
fuel is well suited for all kinds of heating purposes and 
that it can be delivered pulverized without difficulty. 

Are the coal producers going to let this chance to 
enter into a manufacturing business pass out of their 
hands? Why should the fuel be prepared anywhere 
but at the mines? From that point it could be delivered 
by specially-constructed railroad cars or by motor 
trucks, according to the distance to be traversed. Mines 
that are making an excessive quantity of slack and the 
coal from which is not the best kind of boiler fuel could 
enter this business with assurance of success, if, of 
course, the pulverized fuel they make is not unduly 
subject to spontaneous combustion. Especially would 
it be advantageous to avoid mixing coal and thus pro- 
ducing a product of uncertain quality and one more 
likely to ignite spontaneously. 

The project is worthy of the serious consideration of 
coal operators. Why should the making of pulverized 
coal be allowed to slip away as has the generating of 
electric power and the manufacture of byproduct coke 
and carborundum? Nowhere can power be obtained 
cheaper than at the mine, where the poorest kind of 
fuel can be used advantageously for its generation, 
either pulverized or by means of automatic stokers, and 
where the costs of living are lower to the workmen 
than in cities and where land values for plant and 
storage are at a low limit. 

Perhaps within ten years houses will be quite 
generally fitted to burn coal as dust, for there is no 
question that this method of combustion, if properly 
controlled, will give a minimum of smoke and a 
maximum of efficiency. Is it too much to surmise that 
the use of such coal may be made obligatory by munic- 
ipal ordinance? If this is so, it will be a great pity if 
the work of pulverization is so controlled by non-pro- 
ducers that the producing firms will be unable to enter 
the business and will then receive from these public- 
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utility fuel pulverizers the same kind of pressure now 
being brought by present-day public utilities to have 
the price regulated by Federal and state boards. 
Surely then will be appreciated the advice ‘Pulverize 
your own.” 





Building Up Foreign Trade in Coal 

O FACILITATE and promote their efforts in the 

foreign trade members of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York have organized a corporation 
called the Association of American Coal Exporters. 
The step is propitious and certain to be beneficial if 
carried out in the spirit set forth in the official 
announcement. The bulk of our foreign trade in coal 
today is on an unstable basis and it behooves the coal 
men of the East to establish secure and permanent 
relationships with the demand abroad if the business 
is to be maintained. So dire is Europe’s need for fuel 
today that any coal can be sold and prices and terms to 
suit the seller be had. 

Within a few years equilibrium will be re-established 
in the world fuel market and past service will be all 
important in determining the allocation of business 
thenceforth. The new association has as part of its 
program the inspection of coal to insure to the foreign 
buyer the grade and quality of -coal he desires and has 
purchased, and also to bring pressure upon. the 
American exporter to see that his conduct with those 
in this country and abroad is such as to reflect nothing 
but credit upon the business integrity of the trade. 

The well informed have recognized the temporary 
character of the present export market and far-sighted 
concerns with ambitions for the future of their foreign 
business have been laying plans for years ahead. The 
older and larger coal-exporting companies already have 
foreign connections and several of the younger com- 
panies in this trade have the best men available abroad, 
not to sell coal but to study and become acquainted. 
Whole-hearted co-operation through the new export 
corporation will give to members the combined expe- 
rience of all and will the sooner afford that fund of 
data so essential to successful operation in so large a 
field. 

More than a year ago a determined effort was made 
to organize the export trade under the Webb Act, but 
nothing came of the venture. The prime movers then 
were the larger companies, most of which had been in 
the foreign trade in the past, and one of the problems 
they were considering was how to give the smaller 
shipper equality of opportunity in such an organization. 
The smaller concerns appear now to be solving that for 
themselves, for the new corporation, in the beginning 
at least, is made up of those who because of lack of 
strength and experience find a need of mutual co- 
operation. 
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Where Is That Book of Ethics? 


HEN the employer decided, on the simple basis 

of supply and demand, what wages should be 
paid the employee, there was little difficulty in determin- 
ing what that rate should be. Whatever would induce 
the working or the professional man to enter into 
a verbal or written contract of employment was con- 
sidered the correct compensation for the employer to 
pay. 

Just recently when a wage controversy was being 
arbitrated a decision was rendered allowing a certain 
electric railroad to continue to pay the wage it had been 
paying, the arbitrators declaring that the electric road 
must have been paying a fair wage or it would not have 
been able to induce men to leave other employment to 
enter its service. It seems a decision not without its 
elements of justification. 

The public has decided that the law of supply and 
demand must be laid aside, yet it has elaborated no 
basis by which it may be replaced. We are henceforth 
to look to ethics for a determination of wages. But 
we have no ethical standards, no definitions of what is 
ethical economically. Shall there be a graduation of 
pay to suit gradations in intelligence and effort? Shall 
wages be advanced by flat or by percentage increases? 
Shall the steady worker get more or only as much as 
the one whose opportunity is irregular? Shall increases 
be based on the rates paid in the past or shall the 
status before the last revision be determinative? Shall 
the man working in a difficult place get more than 
the man working in an easy one for the same quantity 
of product? The solution arrived at is sure to be 
seriously upset by the law of supply and demand, which 
is thought to be dead: but is only sleeping. 

An article is usually worth what people will pay for 
it. The ethical price concerns no one. The man who 
cannot pay an ethical price for it, or can buy the article 
cheaper from some one who can produce it at less 
expenditure of effort, will not pay the figure demanded, 
and hence the poor fellow who would have made it is 
unethically laid idle. A man working in a mine with 
coal hard to drill, shoot or break, by all prima facie 
elements of ethics should be paid more wages per ton, 
and even per day, than a man working in a soft seam. 
The man selling a coal of slaty consistency, having to 
pay more wages, should get a price accordingly. 

According to ethics, he should, but will he? Only if 
the hard material is worth more than the softer. Natu- 
ral laws have a way of paying little attention to what 
we poor mortals call ethics. The laws of survival of 
the fittest may not be ethical on their face, but they 
wipe out the needless industry, the concern which is 
making what the public does not want or what the 
public is unwilling to buy at the price at which it must 
be produced. 


Jett Lauck’s Dangerous Suggestions 


N A recent article written for a New York daily, 

W. Jett Lauck, protagonist for the coal-mine workers, 
proposes that three boards be formed. He would have 
an “Industries Board, which would determine through 
its various divisions, corresponding to the several basic 
industries, the cost of production of commodities and 
the quantities of basic articles such as iron ores, cop- 
per, cotton and wool, etc., which should be allocated 
to other industries and the price at which they should 
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be sold. This board should also through its divisions 
such as clothing, shoes, textiles, coal, sugar, etc., con- 
trol the distribution and prices of articles throughout 
their manufacture and their entrance into the retail 
trade and ultimate consumption.” 

Other boards which he would advocate are a Food 
Administration, which “should have control of the pro- 
duction, distribution and price fixing of all foodstuffs 
from the producer through the jobber to the retailer 
and the consumer,” and a Finance Administration, 
which, “working in co-operation with the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board, should determine how the 
capital and credit of the country should be appor-- 
tioned until a return of normal conditions. It would 
thus make sure that credit and capital were not being 
used for speculative or luxurious uses at a time when 
they are so grievously needed for essential industries.” 

“We hold,” says the Declaration of Independence, 
“these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.’ It has long 
been recognized that the equality was not of natural 
gifts, for men are of quite equal mental, moral and 
physical endowments. W. Jett Lauck must have believed 
in this inequality or why did his bureau charge so 
liberally for his defense of the anthracite mine workers? 

It refers most evidently to equality before the law, 
to the equal rights of Americans and British to engage 
in the manufacture of iron without restriction as well 
as to other legal equalities. Mr. Lauck would have 
us believe that those who make clothes, shoes and 
textiles and who produce coal, sugar, iron ore, cotton, 
copper, wool and foodstuffs and who trade in these 
things are of other stuff than men who make “specu- 
lative or luxurious products.” They are men who may 
not be allowed the freedom that is granted to the manu- 
facturer of organs, pianos, phonographs, motion pic- 
tures, toys, firecrackers and the like. 

In fact, to judge by Mr. Lauck, the business of the 
law is to divide citizens into two groups, useful and 
ornamental, making the first serfs of the second. The 
first group must sell to the second group at cost plus 
a reasonable profit, yet this latter group is allowed 
to charge what it will for the product made available 
by the labor and industry of the first. 

One cannot pass over his obvious attempt to class the 
first-mentioned industries as not speculative. One can- 
not imagine what else he can term the copper and cloth- 
ing industries, and even the soft-coal business in normal 
times. Wall Street brokers always so regard them. 

However, passing up that consideration, Mr. Lauck 
believes that the only way to help the staple industries 
is to deny money to those which are speculative and 
manufacture luxuries. Does he really expect that money 
will flow into the staple industries, crippled and reg- 
ulated as he would have them? The railroad industry, 
trimmed in the precise manner in which Mr. Lauck 
would trim the other useful industries, does not find 
investments moving its way, though the Federal Reserve 
Board, in the way Mr. Lauck approves, is looking with 
disapproval on the automobile and the luxury trades 
generally and is limiting their loans. Loans to the 
essential industries would be even more closely limited 
by the crippling restrictions put upon them than they 
ever could be by any legal limit short of an entire 
denial of credit. 


Railway Traffic Makes a New 
Record for August 


Traffic handled by American rail- 
roads during August, according to 
“reports compiled by the American 
Railroad Association, were larger in 
volume than ever before during that 
month. During the four weeks ended 
Aug. 28, 3,853,822 cars of commercial 
freight were loaded, compared with 
3,580,367 cars in the same period of 
1919 and 3,849,026 cars in 1918, re- 
ports showed. During the week 
ended Aug. 28 the total car loading 
was 985,064, as against 951,653 for 
the corresponding week in 1919. 





Cancels Delinquent Taxes for 
Prompt Payment of This Year’s 

Mining companies of Mexico owing 
taxes for periods before Jan, 1, 1920, 
may have them canceled if they will 
pay taxes levied upon them for 1920 
before Nov. 1, according to a presi- 
dential decree issued Sept. 13. An- 
other decree issued by the presiden- 
tial office extends the time for filing 
claims for damages on account of 
revolutionary activities in Mexico, 
until Feb. 6, 1921. 





Commission Orders Additional 
Reconsignment Charges 


Orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission provide that shipments 
reconsigned where back hauls or out- 
of-line hauls are concerned will be 
subject to the regular rates plus a 
reconsignment charge of $5 a car. 
The order is. designed to curtail the 
reconsignment practice with a view 
of facilitating movement of freight 
and making available more cars. 





Rail Rates, May Be Corrected on 
One Day’s Notice 


An order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission provides that 
where railroads have made errors in 
increased rates recently allowed, the 
same may be corrected on one day’s 
instead of five days’ notice, 





Mine-Compensation Rating 
To Drop 


The Rating Bureau of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Penn- 
sylvania is expected to announce, be- 
fore long, a reduction of about 10 
per cent in the coal-mine rates for 
both anthracite and _ bituminous 
regions. The new rates will take 
into account wage increases as well 
as experience during the year. The 
final tests and inspections are now 
being made. 





Ohio Mine Fatalities Increase 
This Year 
More fatalities in the mines of 
Ohio have been recorded this year 
than during any year since 1913, ac- 
cording to Jerome Watson, state 





mine inspector. There have been 73 
deaths thus far this year and nine 
out of every ten were due to falling 
slate. This is said to be due to the 
reopening of abandoned mines which 
were in bad condition. 





Factory Wages Receding 


Average weekly earnings of $28.71 
in August for New York factory 
workers, as compiled for the State 
Industrial Commission from the re- 
ports of 1,648 manufacturers em- 
ploying 600,000 workers, while 
marking an increase of 22c. per 
capita over July, show in analysis 
that the factory hands did not di- 
rectly benefit for the month, but the 
average was raised by the increase 
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in the railway shop payrolls. Gen- 
eral factory averages, were slightly 
below July’s, Factory reductions in 
August occurred in the following 
lines: Automobiles, paint and var- 
nish, cotton goods, men’s clothing, 
men’s furnishings and in canning. 
Gains for the month were noted in 
the glass, firearms, heating apparat- 
us, railway supply and repair, ship- 
building, fur goods, women’s cloth- 
ing and women’s furnishing indus- 
tries. 

‘France Fixes Prices for Coal 

Imported from America 

The’ Minister of Public Works of 
France has fixed the following prices 
on American coal, according to ad- 
vices to the Department of Com- 
merce from Paris: C.if., French 
ports, September contracts, $30; 
three months delivery, $28; six 
months to one year delivery, $25; 
for delivery at Mediterranean ports 
a differential of $2 additional is al- 
lowed. 





Supreme Court to Decide Validity 
Of Lever Act 

The validity of the Lever Act will 
be the subject of arguments before 
the U. S. Supreme Court on Oct, 11. 
While the case which brings the 
matter before this tribunal is that of 
the Oglesby Grocery Co., the argu- 
ments will be applicable to several 
coal cases. 








International Union Radicals 
Beaten for Nomination 
The radical element in the United 
Mine Workers of America has failed 
in its efforts to nominate national 
officers of the organization. The 
board of international tellers an- 
nounced Sept. 21 that President John 
L. Lewis, conservative, had been re- 
nominated by a vote of 926 to 484 
over Robert H. Harlan of Washing- 
ton for International president. Vice 
President Philip Murray of Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated Alexander Howat of 
Kansas, for the nomination for In- 
ternational vice president, 740 to 
667, William Green, International 
secretary and treasurer, was re- 
nominated without opposition. 





Blames British Miners for Fall ° 
In Exchange Rate 


Discussing reasons for the fall in 
the American rate of exchange, the 
London Chronicle’s financial editor 
says the action of British miners is 
largely responsible. Continental 
countries, he adds, fear, in view 
of the threatened strike, that they 
will be unable to get British coal, 
and realize they may have to buy it 
in New York. They therefore bought 
American exchange through London 
and depressed the rate thereby. 





Kansas Miners Lose 28 Per Cent 
Of Wages in August 


Kansas coal miners lost 28 per 
cent of their wages and the state 
lest nearly 200,000 tons of coal as 
a result of strikes in Kansas during 
August, according to a report issued 
by James Sherwood, state mine in- 
spector. The figures cover the 
actual loss of time in every mine in 
the state. The total number of men 
involved in strikes was 5,340. 





Towa Union Miners Accept 
New Wage Scale 


Iowa union miners in session at 
Des Moines Sept. 22 reversed their 
decision of Sept. 21 and voted to ac- 
icept the wage contract signed by 
their representatives and Iowa ope- 
rators Sept. 7. 





Traffic Record Made in Panama 
Canal During August 


Ali traffic records since the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal were 
broken during the month of August. 
Three hundred ships passed through 
the waterway, the toils aggregating 
$936,209. 





J. D. Battle Joins National Coal 
Association Traffic Section 

J. D. Battle has been added to the 
personnel of the traffic section of the 
National Coal Association, Mr. Bat- 
tle has been employed by the Com- 
mission on Car Service of the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association. 


















Where Darkness is Turned to Davlight 


VERYONE who has had experience in rush 
construction work knows the difficulties and 
dangers under which the night shift labors. In 


his everyday work man depends more upon his. 


sight than upon any other sense. Destroy or 
render this useless and the average man is prac- 
tically helpless. A workman can do only what 
he can see how to do. 

When emergency demands night work, particu- 
larly if this be construction where heavy weights 
must be dealt with and scaffolds of various heights 
employed, ample illumination is a requisite to both 
efficiency and safety. The illustration above shows 
the start of construction of the Loree breaker of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., after the destruction 
of the original building by fire. 


The output of several mines passed through this 


breaker. When the wooden structure burned it 
was determined to rebuild of concrete and steel 
to avert any possible repetition of the catastrophe. 
Since interruption to operation meant heavy losses 
both to the company and the men the greatest pos- 
sible speed in construction was desired. Accord- 
ingly work was prosecuted day and night without 
interruption. 

As a result of the excellent distribution and vol- 
ume of light employed the night shift was enabled 
to accomplish almost as much as either of the 
other two shifts, three shifts being worked daily. 
Because of continuous prosecution of the work and 
the whole-souled co-operation of all concerned, the 
new structure was completed and coal was being 
prepared several days sooner than had been thought 
possible when construction was started. 
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Simplicity, Labor Economy and Freedom from 
Vibration Mark the Alliance Breaker 


Only the Lip-Screen Material and Waste Rock Are Re-elevated — Rotary Dump 
Empties Mine Cars—Compressed-Air Uplift Gates Are Used on Hopper—Pockets 
Are Ranged at Right Angles to Railroad—Belt Delivers Coal to Railroad Cars 


By DEVER ©. ASHMEAD 


é 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


the construction of breakers as well as in the 
methods followed in the preparation of anthracite 
coal. The trend of the times is toward simplicity of 
preparation so long as such simplicity lends itself to 


: S time progresses there is a steady improvement in 











Another View of 
Pump Room 


By means of two lines of shafting 
each set of three pumps is driven 
by one 150-hp. General Electric 
motor. 


wwtge © 


thoroughness. In the design of a breaker as well as the 
processes followed in and about the mines, the human 
factor must now be considered carefully. This is be- 
cause of the existing shortage of labor and its increased 
cost. Every device that can be installed to reduce the 
number of men employed is now a distinct aid to the 
coal-mining and all other industries. Such devices re- 
lease workers to more productive employment and tend 
to increase the output per man. 

The designers of the Alliance breaker of the Alliance 
Coal Mining Co., at Kaska, Pa., have kept constantly in 
view the idea of reducing to the lowest possible point 
the number of men necessary to operation. It appears 
as if they had reached an almost irreducible minimum 
in this respect although they probably have not, be- 
cause each time such a condition seems to have been 

attained some other designer comes along and reduces 
the “irreducible” still further. 


Other factors must be Uapaidered beside a reduction in 
the number of men employed. Among these is access- 
ibility of machinery so that in case of breakdown it can 
easily be reached and readily repaired. Any delay, re- 
gardless of its cause, reduces output and to some extent 


Pumproom Interior 


Room contains six Aldrich pumps 
each with a capacity of 1,500 gal. 
of water per minute. Three are 
used for pumping mine water and 
three for fresh water. 


Another factor requiring care- 


lessens yield per man. 
ful consideration is fire protection, for when a breaker 
is burned a big mine is closed down until such time as 
either a new building can be erected or a temporary 
one provided. This danger is now being met by steel 
construction. 


UNNECESSARY RE-ELEVATION OF COAL AVOIDED 


Because the cost of producing coal has mounted with- 
out a corresponding increase in the selling price, the 
question of breakage must be carefully considered. Ex- 
tra or unnecessary handling of the mine product must 
be avoided so far as possible in order to decrease degra- 
dation. This can be accomplished by constructing the 
breaker of such a height that the flow through it is in 
the downward direction throughout with no unnecessary 
re-elevating of the coal. Furthermore, when it is neces- 
sary to pass material from a high to a much lower point, 
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means must be devised to avoid unnecessary free drops, 
and chutes should be placed at such inclinations that the 
coal will not attain great sliding velocity. The corners 
of the chutes also should be rounded so as to avoid 
breakage as far as possible. Coal may be easily broken 
down from larger to smaller sizes, but the reverse pro- 
cess, of course, is impossible. 

One feature that must be carefully watched in breaker 
design and construction is the avoidance of vibration. 
Nothing can wreck a building so quickly or throw ma- 
chinery out of line, causing continual repair, as unneces- 
sary vibration. This may be guarded against by proper 
arrangement of machinery so that the periodic oscilla- 












Egg, Stove and 
Chestnut Screens 


Shaker screens that separate 
the egg, stove and chestnut 
coal. Like all of the rest of the 
machinery, these shaker screens 
are readily accessible, making it 
easy to repair them. Note the 
safety railing in front of the 
eccentrics. 


tion of one piece of equipment may counteract that of 
another. Thus far generalities have been discussed. 
Let us now consider the Alliance breaker and see how 
far it fulfils the conditions outlined. 


ENOUGH WooD TO NEED FIRE PROTECTION 


The building itself is of steel construction with siding 
of corrugated sheet iron, making the structure fireproof. 
Of course, some small quantity of wood has been used. 
To protect it against fire, sufficient standpipes and hose 
connections are provided so that in case it should be- 
come ignited the fire could not gain headway against 
the streams of water that could be turned upon it. 

Ample height is provided at the start so that in no 
case is it necessary to elevate the coal during the proc- 
ess of preparation. The material moves by gravity 
from the top of the building to the bottom. The only 
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elevator is that which handles the condemned material 
and the screenings from the lip screens below the pock- 
ets. Accessibility to all parts of the machinery is pro- 
vided and the machines may be readily repaired. 

The breaker drive is divided into two main units, both 
of which are controlled from one central switchboard. 
The shaking screens are driven in one direction while 
the jigs are driven in another. To a large extent this 
arrangement tends to counterbalance vibration so that 
even at the very top of the building it is not particularly 
noticeable. 

On page 674 is a photograph of the Alliance breaker. 
Coal is brought from the various shaft and drift mines 


Jig Floor in 
Kaska Breaker 


In the background are the 
Elmore jigs, which are used for 
preparing the larger sizes of 
coal, egg coal being jigged in 
the one furthest from the 
camera. In the foreground are 
German jigs which clean the 
smaller sizes. 





by trolley locomotives to the dumphouse to the left of 
the building. Here the loads are released and allowed 
to move by gravity to a point just outside the building, 
whence a go-devil, operated by a man inside the dump- 
house, brings each car to a dog that stops and holds it 
until such time as it is released. The car then moves 
by gravity to a transfer table, shown on page 673. This 
illustration also shows the four-drum electric engine 
that operates both the go-devil and the transfer table. 


CoAL Is DISCHARGED BY ROTARY DUMP 


The transfer table moves the car across the room and 
delivers it to the track that leads to the rotary dump. 
The car moves off this table and into the dump by grav- 
ity, kicking off the empty. Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 
furnished the dump, which accommodates one car at a 
time and can operate at the rate of four cars a minute. 
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Each empty car runs off the dump to the foot of a car 
haul which raises it to a sufficient height for it to move 
by gravity to the locomotive siding. Three men are re- 
quired to operate this dumping outfit. One is necessary 
to manipulate the go-devil and the transfer table, an- 
other operates the dump and releases the car from the 
table, while the third man uncouples the cars and couples 
them up again when they have been discharged and re- 
turned. ‘ 

The rotary dump discharges the coal into a large con- 
crete bin, into which material reclaimed from the coal 
banks also can be dumped. Since the track from the 
culm banks is of standard gage the bin also may be 

















Rotary Dump 
A Heyl-Patterson rotary dump with 
mine car in dumping position. The 
coal in the pit is run into gunboats 
and hoisted to the top of the breaker. 
In the foreground will be noted two 
levers which operate the transfer 
carriage and go-devil. The levers of 
the rotary dump are not shown, nor is 
the motor by which the dump is 
rotated. 


used, if necessary, to receive coal from railroad cars. 
Thus, should the emergency arise, coal might be brought 
from some other mine to this breaker for preparation. 
The entire pocket is of concrete and steel, making it fire- 
proof. The gates are operated by compressed air. 

The gunboat plane is prominently shown on page 674. 
The top of this plane is 188 ft. above the ground level. 
The gunboats are made entirely of steel and have a 
capacity of 240 cu.ft., equal to about two and one-half 
mine cars. They are operated by a Nordberg single- 
drum hoist driven by a Westinghouse 400-hp. 440-volt 
motor operating on 60-cycle 3-phase current at 500 r.p.m. 
‘Gunboats may be hoisted at the rate of 100 per hour. 
They discharge into a large hopper at the head of the 
breaker, which has a capacity of six gunboat loads. 

From this hopper the coal is fed to a bull shaker and 
thence to a picking table. The automatic feed that 
regulates the speed with which the coal goes to the 
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shaker is interesting. Formerly this was operated by 
a compressed-air cylinder that raised and lowered a 
gate. This, however, was not found to be entirely sat- 
isfactory and a new feed was designed. 

This takes the shape of a feed gate similar to the 
one formerly used but operated by a crank attached to 
a crosshead which in turn is attached to the upper end 
of the gate. The crank is actuated by a large gear 
wheel driven by a pinion. As the large wheel revolves 
it raises and lowers the gate automatically, allowing the 
coal to pass from the hopper to the bull shaker. Since 
the flow of coal is stopped by raising the gate, less 
breakage is occasioned than if the gate was lowered 


Transfer Carriage 


This is used to transfer cars from the 
load-track to the track which leads to 
the rotary dump. In the rear is a 
four-drum electrically-actuated engine 
which operates the transfer carriage 
and go-devil. In the immediate fore- 
ground it will be noted that the track 
on which the transfer operates takes 
an abrupt rise. This raise tilts the 
table so that when the car is released 
it will’ run by gravity to the dump. 








for that purpose, as such a motion would have a tendency 
to crush the material. The raising gate simply pushes 
its way up through the coal, shoving the material to one 
side without any crushing effect. 

On the accompanying flow sheet, for the sake of con- 
venience figures will be found corresponding with those 
in the text. Thus each step through which the coal 
passes during preparation is successively numbered upon 
the flow sheet, making it an easy matter to follow the 
preparation from start to finish. 

After the coal has been raised by the gunboat hoist 
(2) from the rotary pocket (1) to the top of the breaker 
and dumped (3) into the large hopper (4) it is fed by 
the automatic feed (5) onto the bull shaker (6). Here 
it is separated on two decks, the lump coal being taken 
off the upper deck. From the lower deck steamboat and 
broken are removed together, while the finer coal passes 
through. 
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Kaska 
Williams 
Breaker 


This breaker is 
built of steel and 
covered with cor- 
rugated sheet 
iron. As will be 
noted in the pic- 
tures of the inte- 
rior of the break- 
er, plenty of light 
is provided at the 
proper points. At 
the extreme left 
of the breaker is 
the house over 
the rotary dump, 
while the exten- 
sion at the right 
is the rock house. 
The bottom of 
this breaker can- 
not be seen, as 
the rock dump in 
the foreground 
hides it. The 
building is 188 ft. 
high. 


The lump coal then passes over a picking table (7), 
from which the cleaned material goes to a set of No. 1 
rolls (11). We will now leave the lump coal for a few 
minutes and take up the preparation of the steamboat 
and broken sizes. This material likewise goes to a pick- 
ing table (8), where the rock is removed by hand, while 
the cleaned material passes on to a pair of No. 2 rolls 
(12). This crushes to egg size and smaller this ma- 
terial as well as that which has been passed through the 
No. 1 roll, to which reference has already been made. 

The coal that passed through the lower deck of the 
shaker (6) goes to a hopper (9) and thence to a set of 
shakers (10). The coal from the No. 2 rolls (12) like- 
wise is delivered to this same shaker and three prepara- 
tions there made. The coal larger than pea size passes 


over the upper deck, while pea coal passes over the. 


second deck, and the fine coal goes through. The egg, 
stove and chestnut coals then go to another set of 
shakers (13) and are all separated on two decks. The 
egg coal then goes to the egg jigs (15), from which the 
cleaned coal passes to the egg pocket. Two types of 
jigs are employed in this breaker—Elmore machines 
are used for the larger sizes while German types treat 
the smaller grades, such as No. 1 buckwheat, barley and 
rice. The stove and chestnut coals are treated in a 
manner exactly similar to that accorded the egg. In 
all three of these cases the coal after being jigged is 
hand picked and the rock that the jig failed to take out 
is removed. 


SMALL COAL PREPARED BY JIGS AND SHAKERS 


The pea coal from shaker 10 goes directly to the pea 
(28), from which the coal proceeds to its pocket. This 
size as well as smaller sizes is not hand picked. The 
fine coal from shaker 10 goes to another shaker (14), 
having three decks, where No. 1 buckwheat, rice and 
barley coals are taken off, while the finer size passes 
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through. The three sizes above mentioned pass to their 
respective jigs (18, 19 and 20), while the rock separated 
trom the coal in the jigging process goes to the rock 


pocket. The fine coal from shaker 14 then goes to the. 
mud shaker (21) where the culm is separated from the 
coal. This coal is delivered to the elevator (29) and 
taken to hopper 9, under the bull shaker, for re-treat- 
ment. The culm goes to the pump house and is pumped 
to the mud dam. 

As the coal is loaded into railroad cars it passes from 
the pocket over a set of screens, which remove the 
undersized material. This is delivered to the large 
elevator (29) mentioned above. In jigging the coal 
some degradation, of course, takes place and the fine 
material is separated from the sized coal and taken back 
by this elevator for re-treatment. 

If for any reason no orders should be on hand for 
egg or stove coal, arrangements are made whereby both 
or either of these sizes can be passed to a set of rolls 
(80) and be crushed. From here they are sent to the 
elevator and taken back for re-treatment. Further- 
more, if the coal is of poor quality and full of refuse it 
is sent from the last set of rolls (30) and crushed finer 
and then sent to the big elevator (29). 


Rock CHUTE PROTECTED BY ROCK CUSHION 


The rock from the two picking tables (7 and 8) is 
sent to the rock chute, which extends from the upper 
picking table to the rock pocket near the bottom of 
the breaker. There is a right-angled turn and a drop 
of about 5 ft. at one point in this chute, and it was 
found that the rock in sliding down the chute gained 
such velocity that it struck the side of the chute violently 
and wore out the bottom of the chute at the point of fall. 
In order to overcome this a piece of 12 x 12 timber was 
placed across the chute just below the turn and at the 
bottom of the drop. 
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The first rock that came down the chute lodged here 
and made a bed for the rest of the material to fall upon. 
In other words, a-cushion of rock was placed for the 
material coming down the chute to drop onto, and in- 
stead of wearing out the bottom of the chute and the 
sides, all the wear incurred came upon the rock itself, 
which was replaced by fresh material automatically. 


POCKETS DELIVER TO BELT AND BELT TO CAR 


The rock from the jigs likewise is sent to the rock 
pocket, whence it is loaded out and taken to the rock 
dump. The building containing the rock pocket may be 
seen at the extreme right of the cut on page 674. 

A somewhat interesting and rather unusual detail is 
the method employed in loading the coal into the rail- 
road cars. The coal pockets are at right angles to the 
railroad track instead of being parallel to it. When it 
is desired to load a given size of coal, the proper pocket 
gate is opened and the coal discharged onto a 48-in. 
belt conveyor, which delivers it into a chute, which in 
turn discharges to the railroad car. The gate to the 
pocket and the operation of the belt conveyor are both 
under the control of one man. 

This breaker is unusual by reason of the fact that 
the entire equipment is driven by one breaker engine, 
an electric drive being employed. Two main and two 
auxiliary units are installed. One 250-hp. General Elec- 
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tric motor operating on 3-phase 60-cycle alternating 
current at 440 volts is used to drive the jigs. Another 
motor of 500 hp. of the same make is employed to 
drive the main breaker machinery. These two drives 
are placed at right angles to each other, thus reducing 
vibration somewhat. In addition to these units there 
is a motor driving the gunboat hoist and one driving 
the pumps, also a small 40-hp. machine driving the load- 
ing conveyor belt. 

The control of the jig and breaker motors is from one 
switchboard in charge of one man, whose duty it is to 
ettend this board and nothing else, so that in case of 
accident the whole machinery in the breaker can be 
stopped almost instantly. This arrangement tends to- 
ward safety. 


PUMPS FOR FRESH AND FOR SLUSH WATER 


The pump room in this breaker is rather interesting. 
Here are installed six Aldrich pumps having a capacity 
of 1,500 gal. of water per minute each. Three of these 
are used for fresh water and the other three for slush 
water. The first group furnishes water for use in the 
breaker. Two 150-hp. General Electric motors are 
used to drive these’ pumps, one on each side of the 
room. Each motor drives three pumps from a counter- 
shaft. This-is a somewhat peculiar but doubtless a con- 
venient arrangement. 
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FLOW SHEET FOR THE BREAKER OF THE ALLIANCH COAL MINING CO. 


The numbers on the various elements in the sheet are referred to in the article and thus the feeder can follow 
in detail the operation of the breaker. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF ALLIANCE BREAKER, SHOWING INTERESTING METHOD OF LOADING 


A long 48-in. conveyor line receives the coal from the various pockets and deposits it in the waiting cars. 


Another conveyor 


takes care of the lip-screen rejects, and carries them to an elevator booth, whence they are 
lifted toward the top of the breaker, where they are further transferred and reach 
the shaker screens by a long 36-in. belt conveyor. 


Coal Age hopes to print shortly a description of the 
town in which the plant above depicted is situated. 
This town is: in process of remodeling and dwellings of 
an excellent type of construction that will compare fav- 
orably with residences in some of the most prosperous 
cities in the land are taking the places of the crude type 
of houses that formerly served to shelter mine workers 
and their families throughout the coal regions. 


Alabama Governor Will Prohibit Interstate 
Sale of Coal Mined by Convicts 


N SEPT. 8 Governor Kilby, through the board of 
control, notified the four coal-mining corporations 

using convict labor at their mines that no part of the 
coal mined should be exported and that they should be 
ready to receive an order at any time forbidding 
interstate shipment. The convict-labor contracts are 
revocable at the will of the state authorities without 
notice. 

Public institutions, schools and utilities have been 
unable to obtain adequate supplies for the ensuing 
winter, and the action is taken in their behalf. About 
1,200 convicts are engaged in mining coal, their output 
running about 3,000 tons per day. The companies em- 
ploying convicts are the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., operating the Banner mine; the Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co., operating Flat Top; the Bessemer Coal, Iron & 


Land Co., operating Belle Ellen; and the Montevallo 
Mining Co., operating Aldrich. Banner and Flat Top 
produce daily about 1,000 tons each while the Belle 
Ellen has an output of 450 tons per day and the 
Aldrich puts out 500 tons a day. 


Southern Illinois Now Willing to Work 


CCORDING to the best information obtainable all 
the mines in Franklin, Williamson and Saline 
counties, Illinois, have at last got all labor troubles 
adjusted, for the present at least, and the only thing 
now that is preventing full production is the continued 
short car supply. The Rendville mine of the W. P. 
Rend Collieries Co. was among the last in the Franklin 
field to adjust differences with the men, which arose 
over the price of powder. It is said that one mine in 
the Saline field where the drivers went out settled the 
trouble by the simple expedient of discharging sixteen 
drivers in a body and putting other men in their places. 


Washington Mine Workers Called Out by 


Ben Ferrimond, District President 


INE workers to the number of nearly 3,000 were 

ordered to strike on Sept. 23, by an order issued 
by Ben Ferrimond, president of District 10 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, which district com- 
prises the State of Washington. 
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Temperatures at Which Ash from Western 
Coals Fuses to a Sphere’ 


Coals of the Western States Show a Wide Range, Varying All the Way 
from Anthracite to Lignite—The Low-Fusibility Temperature of Lignites 
Apparently Not Due to Presence of Pyrite, for Sulphur Content Is Low 


By W. A. SELVIG, L. R. LENHART AND A. C. FIELDNER 
Washington, D. C. 
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ALASKA WITH MATANUSKA, BERING-RIVER, NENANA AND OTHER COAL FIELDS 


Some of the larger areas, as that on the Kenai Peninsula, are relatively unimportant. 


Seward Peninsula, on the inlet from Kotzebue Sound, just north of the “I’’ in Peninsula. 
The relative importance of the Alaska fields is a matter for 


Kuskokwim River not far from one of its headwaters. 


Candle is situated on the north of the 
Iditarod lies north of the 


further determination and will depend not alone on quality, thickness or quantity, but on the nearness of 
markets, which markets are by no means definitely determined at present. 


HIS is next to the last of a series of papers’ cov- 

ering “fusing” or “softening’’ temperatures of 

ash from American coals. The papers previously 
published gave a description of the standard gas-furnace 
method used by the Bureau of Mines in making ash- 
fusibility tests, a discussion of the relation of fusibility 
to clinker formation, and complete tables giving results 
obtained for Eastern and Mid-Continent coals. 





*Published by permission of the director U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

1Selvig, W. A., ‘““Fusibility of West Virginia Coal Ash,” Coal Age, 
vol. 15, No. 1, 1919, pp. 12-16. 

Selvig, W. A.,-and Fieldner, A. C., ‘“Fusibility of Ash from 
ens Coals,” Coal Age, vol. 15, No. 24, 1919, pp. 1086- 


“Fusibility of 


Selvig, W. A.; Ratliff, W. C., and Fieldner, A. C., 
Coal Age, vol. 


Ash from Coals Found in the Interior Province,” 
15, No. 16, 1919, pp. 698-703. 

Selvig, W. A., Brown, O. C., and Fieldner, A. C., ‘“Fusibility. of 
Coal Ash from Eastern’ Coals,” Part I, Coal Age, vol. 17, No. 4, 
eae eke VT 1=1805 ee arty Coal Age, vol. 17, No. 5, 1920, pp. 


In this paper and the one to follow are given the 
results obtained for Western coals, including those from 
Alaska, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

In recent years there has been a growing demand 
for information concerning the fusibility of ash from 
various coals. This led the Bureau of Mines to make 
a general survey of ash fusibility of typical American 
solid fuels. This series of papers should be of con- 
siderable interest to all large consumers of coal, as 
they give the most complete information on the fus- 
ibility of ash from American coals that has ever been 
published. 

All tests were made on standard mine samples col- 
lected by representatives of the Bureau of Mines or the 
U. S. Geological Survey, according to the standard 
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MONTANA COAL FIELD 


Montana produced 4,532,505 tons during 1919. The principal 
fields are the Judith Basin "field in the center of the state, princi- 
pally in Fergus and Cascade counties; the Assinniboine field, Hill 
being one of the counties; the Missoula field, in the county by 
that name and adjacent counties; the Bull Mountain field, in 
Musseishell County; the Red Lodge field, in Carbon County, and 
the Trail Creek field, in Gallatin and Park counties. 
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WASHINGTON’S FOUR COAL AREAS 


Washington’s output in 1919 was 4,082,212 tons. 
is the Northern Puget Sound field, in Whatcom 
counties. Near the city of Seattle is the South Puget Sound 
field, in King and Pierce counties. Further south comes the 
Lewis County field and still further south that named after 
Cowlitz County. 


In the north 
and Skagit 


methods which the Bureau has prescribed for this 
work.’ 

Because of the lack of correlation between the coal 
beds in most of the Western States, the arrangement 
in the table of the coals tested has been made accord- 
ing to state, county, town, mine and coal bed. The 
number of samples from each mine, the lowest, highest 
and average softening temperatures in deg. F., and 
the per cent of ash and sulphur in the dry coal are 
tabulated for each mine tested. As a great variety 
of coal is found in the West, ranging from lignite to 
anthracite, the rank of each coal tested is given. 

In order to attain brevity this rank is abbreviated. 
Thus A. signifies anthracite; S.-A., semi-anthracite; 
S.-B., semi-bituminous; B., bituminous; Sb.-B., sub- 
bituminous; N.C., natural coke, and L., lignite. 

The point taken as the softening temperature, as 
shown in these tables, is that at which the ash when 
molded into solid triangular pyramids # in. high, } 
at the side of the base and mounted in a vertical 
position, will fuse down to a spherical or hemispherical 





“Holmes, J. A., “The Sampling of Coal in the Mine,” Technical 
Paper 1, Bureau of Mines, 1911, 18 pp. 
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lump. Samples remaining unfused at 3,010 deg. F., 
which was the highest temperature attained in the tests, 
were marked plus 3,010 (+3,010) and used as such in 
figuring the average values for the mine. 

It has been found that the softening temperature 
of coal ash from the various fields of the United States 
range, in general, from 1,900 to 3,100 deg. F. This 
range of softening temperature for convenience in dis- 
cussion is subdivided into the following groups: Class 
1, refractory ashes, softening above 2,600 deg. F.; 
class 2, ashes of medium fusibility, softening between 
2,200 and 2,600 deg. F.; and class 3, easily fusible 
ashes, softening below 2,200 deg. F. 

From the tables it will be noted that almost all of 
the coals tested from Alaska gave ash ranging from 
refractory (class 1) to that of medium fusibility (class 
2). Most of the Alaska coal samples listed were 
taken from outcrops or prospects. 

The coals listed from Washington show all three 
classes of fusibility, the majority of the samples, how- 
ever, came in class 1 and class 2. These coals have a 
high ash content, which is, however, in many instances 
quite refractory. Only a little coal occurs in Oregon 
and California and these states are of no commercial 
importance as producers of this fuel. 

The coals tested from Colorado and New Mexico 
ranged from refractory (class 1) to easily fusible (class 
3) ash, the majority of the samples tested coming in 
class 1 and class 2. The Colorado coals will be 


Nee ee ee ee 


oalville 





c Areas known to contain workable 5 Areas that mo contai k- 
VM YA, bituminous coals, contain also small able coal ( bitUmnino sera 
anthracite deposits anthracite) 


7A Areas probably containing workable 
coal but under heavy cover 





UTAH HAS THREE COAL FIELDS 


However, practically it has more, for the large field in the 
eastern part of the state is divided by an area having such heavy 
cover that it splits the field _in two. This field covers parts of 
Emery, Carbon, Duquesne, Uinta and Sevier counties. Another 
field is the Coalville district, near Salt Lake City. The Kane 
County field, in the southern part of the state, is but little de- 
veloped. In 1919 Utah produced 5,136,825 tons. 
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Softening Temperatures of Coal Ash from Western Coals 
ALASKA ‘ Average Analysis 


—Softening Temperature,— of Dry Coal. 














: ray oe : : Type of No. of Deg. F. Percentage of 
Field or District Location Mine Coal Bed Coal Samples Lowest Highest Average Ash Sulphur 

13 (ols Dae, ae a Wierd ally Rid 2am aniar » OULCKODageiaeig ie e's. «+s Unnamed wee eee Se: ERR sees oS. 5, 2,820 7.27. 0568 
USC SE ie ie ot acti, aA Wardell Ridge ssc. emer aa OULCTOD Naseer or n« 66s Unna median ne ob. Oe a ae eee 2,410 le2ze wWier0 
Fairhaven.......... Ti ES, Fc aiearer etce Noted 1arhegil chlo ee Unnamediaeanntent oat Bb. 11 AG Se) ee: 2,410 6.44) ale5) 
Tditarod. CR. ¢. Fe GUC AOC tats scrote ate ee eire PYOBPOCt ake eth -..:. ++. Unnainedememmnune eaten cA [er Se es ean ae 2,380 ¥ hes) Bowli2 
Testarods ck! 01 0 AT PAMIWE Yc be bss teres PLOSDOCHE facies. «0. u Unnamediinmeisee bie. 2 A. \}) erick 2,710 5727) -0.80 
Kenai Peninsula.... Port Graham............ OnCrOp epee esis creo Unnamed ieeeie ees ee. SD.-B. RE soe 8 Pe 2,490 15.80 1.06 
Matanuska......... Anthracite Ridge........ CUGCTOP US ae va teas isis Unnamed aap orn. I GA a ea aCe 2250") 261.23. O20 
Matanuska......... Anthracite Ridge........ CUGETOP te keeetieeic os sss Unnamédaaant sass ites © B} Ts hice tk se SAS 2,960 8202 0750 
Matanuska......... Boulder Creelman. scrapie QUGCTOD. Atlee rs...» Unnamed. saaeeetanel ae B. [NO ae PO ET eT ae ees 2,910 9.14 0.45 
Matanuska......... Chicks loon ges citeassieke oie © Chickallooneowes ce. csc «0. No. 8). cepeEeeeietts) (ee. 2 2,370 2,840 2,600 11.94 0.43 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.LE., 
rhs a 24 ye 6 ch oth, a No, 5 ice eeeeerinctte « B. aed ch chit pak ates 3,000 O75 5m 08 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.LEL, 
b ‘ 4 pine! See cletsss «6s No. 5}. Bs [aah cate Re gas 2,040 Srila On 62 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.L.E., 
Munnel weet ciss «ic. - No. 6 . B. Wane Sheets we. Tae 2,270 320700). 69 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.LES, 
Asan sa eK Ia bee Ae ae No. 9u od eee re eB if 6 era bana +3,000 20.54 0.55 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.1.E., 
Une OT ee ies. ss D.. . apcche eeeeeeiererente S.-B. LO We Cae en eee 27980) 12423070554 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.L.E., 
Animes ees se a kar E. 2% dass as 8.-B Ves: Wee Fe 98 ae ore 2250s lil see liaD 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.LE., 
Beam rele ere «acre ety No. ‘8iiscceGeeebesr ites «spa S.-B. 2 2,420 2,890 2,650 10.19 0.64 

Matanuska........ . Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.LE., 
EBaamanel 2a Hie sire ace Upper No. 5..... 8.-B Te Dieasae vate fai oe 2,980 7890 057 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.1LE., 
Mune) stern ce visits No. 3: nieatieeeiens «0 ene. Lee oot eis sate 2,640 Bey As UKM) 

Matanuska......... Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.LE., 
Muanine ls wate oa No. \4.56) see S.-B Lr, 5:4 ae eee We pee ea 2,230 9.49 0.65 

Matanuska........ . Chickaloon River........ U.S.N.A.C.1.E., 

. Glephanetst RC Be. OS Vela Oe... Go ee S.-B. Lee aca fa Oke oe 2,980 11.03 0.51 
Matanuska......... Goal Créeekiaa. cnn cilek ass Outeropipe caideeccn ess GC... . i eo ee Bs [ty ae at as Sineere 2,380 3747) 0533 
Matanuska........ Mavonlicreck aern ert. sate OULCTOD TR: ac dile ee aaes No. 2060 eee een ore. Le Ra Gorn 2,490 4.65 0.41 
Matanuska........ MB epal Greeks. oxiot cis ae Omterop dae voriacsrs ss sus No. 2 . S.-B. Wage Ny eas 2,660 77? 0.43 
Matanuska........ Opal Onecare ected ens OULCTODewaiciencnicis sese.. No, 3 . S.-B. Lege ote Bee rare 2,890 10.31 0.36 
Matanuska......... Coal@reeksnwean sete: se OUSCLOD Ss tye «bie g 05 Sic's%« wire No. 3..5.. ces 5D Ler? ae Oe ee 2,510 5.93 0.40 
Matanuska......... Gall Greelennaions se os as OUECTOD Wawra em atis y's No. 4.4.ceeee ieee ore en DS TG aden arts Se ch 2,270 6562 0252 
Matanuska......... (Saal Creeles tases 4150 Fc @iltaropieaieiie ees or ei No. 5. . S.-B. Te a, Nik ai 3,000 9.88 0.40 
Matanuska......... oat Greeley te ot ay mealies Onterop seeks s neste sos Js No. 6 . S.-B. Re SS be Tale cdiee 3,000 11.94 0.45 
Matanuska. . pee onl: Creeke. eatfis. ic steve OMECROD Sane a redes> No. 6 Be LAe Sec a 2,980 93695) 70546 
Matanuska......... Coal Creel, o.3.ccctitelecers U.S.N.A.C.LE., 

Pinmrie WAL me etre eins, 212 No. 8 S.-B. 3 2,290 2,520 2,390 5628 0,47 
Matanuska......... (aC reek: vara aarcaie te uahevas U.S:N.A.C.LE., 
Urs tiie) Rea peril eeu No. 1 S.-B. Ak as eee 2,950 Sie One: 
Matanuska......... Coal Creekiinc sess adsceles U.S.N.A.C.LE., 
No. 4.:cnsceeimetcescrs « B. | ee A ae 820 13.44 0.62 
Matanuska . Kellyigan 1B. 2 2,210 2,660 2,440 $2272 50.50 
Matanuska David... ~ Be Ue bccn Pw. ee che ,280 Daf hole Mile 
Matanuska Emery... 5. Bs Jitoes Nae ca eee 2,740 1O°26y 0535 
VERCAIIG Rea atl ain LURK As. cade cciege tis) nieesine » dt Ati ice ee vee DORR Eskaiaanin 2 Be {Ae Wea de “athe gag ere eecerige 2,690 18.39 0.39 
Matanuska......... BS cease erate Sectegs iie  vaver eutetlons Maitland: S08 1.tenis 3: Maitland Bs lest Jsbotliy Sy coum 2,150 7.62 0.46 
Matanuska......... UGK seateseevi sce Riau sails ydvere ssi McCauley Prospect..... McCaluey B. ly srs ce, en eae +3,010 9.96 0.57 
Matanuska......... TRIM GS NRNVEL se leteie s s0 oleae Outcropaeaayoeacnices ass No. l.deciieloes ts. Bs Wee eee”, dl eee d: PGA Waa Rie ty 
Matanuska......... Hinge iver’ aces. a wes Quterop tatacsh vabres ss No, tiated Be [REDS Eset tgl) Mipieohr 2,310 8275) 0.58 
Matanuskay i... Mn gs) PRIVEP yie s aisle aise +, cibcs QUutGrophyrs tucks eres No. |Site eipttteaem ce. Ne CG. [Pee Bite — a Agee Pe TO Dmg 2 Ome O20 
Matanuska......... Manges RIVEr ial c< cone etetane Outeropers aves sete. os No. 2i:/c.treeeeeten:: Be Rie rics 5% 2,620 16.47. 0.54 
Matanuska......... Matanuska River........ OUT Cr Op eats Agena istetrs cic Unnamed....... Pe tate - Bs Re ey ctoc, Sate 26805 20512. 0831 
Matanuska......... Moose Creek............ LOITS cto) Oh ei  aeoue UNG Unnamed manera ibe USS eta Lewy ratte 2,300 ON31 (0536 
Matanuskas.....,..'. Young Creek's. i000. 00.% Ontcropaeee snore aon te Unnamed. hae voc. = B. a iars® De -ndses' Shs 2,450 06m 8 O26 
INGHENS i 53 jc tel. -.- os California Creek......... Outerop sierascisome Unnamed = Ls FP ats AG et et 25350) 25.96 2058 
INGRARAi Ada. ffs > vio Talisornin Creel” swede uOUbCLOD weielalaeis sete so Unnamed aeecrieere.. L. ts Type eA 2,390 DOL OmeeS oer lee Omer 
Nenana. cscs aie Fault Gulebid vice ini + Outerop een. arated ce" WUnnamedupereeeenenn.: LA Ubi eae pil! Morte: 450 Pedkss SS Uo? 
Nenanaaeg.an..aspctealy Creek?y.......-..'.. Outcrop serenade alters Unnamed ener ar Le Mead Groen. peu he haet,'s 2,450 6l 10) 0522 
NOMA A Faye afej- 0 fo ealviCreeky.; Nee ars hes Outeroparcsa cuvettes: Unnamed aerate L. ite ao eas 2,400 Too Ona2 
INGA). «crete js). <i> ors Trlno.Cregloss csc dees. s+ Outorops tenutastee stu «6 Unnamed eee -e L. 2 2,500 2,540 2,520 4707 07.14 
Nenana aos i. 7. uraugnite, Creels. 5... ste OUutcropie weedeat si. se Biss -.<: «fate enna eas Te Pas eredte ras Eines: oars One 0524 
INGDARE cee. tigen. Yo ignite: Creek... a. s00 ccs Quterop Aa. titatome ets +s INO. 5 .chiny seen tetare 2 - L. Lie te Snes oma ie annie 2,150 ote) (iy All 
Nenanaitcgm o . +. waenite Creek... ..06 0 Outros. .ciainte ed oar Unnamedep see seule =, L. He eos 2,370 16,42. 0826 
NIGRANA i. haktks #37 30s, Lignite Creek........... Outeropine visa enor 9.00 Unnamediaeaeerimine) Li. De kerr ye cates 2,450 Se o2e Oe NS 
Nenana. eave: << <'s «Tuignite Creek........... Outcropee. wawese Unnamed haere L. Re ae ener DO TTe07) On25 
Nenana...... Sa en Maignite Greeks)... .l.s Quteropsec aide eye ere Unnameda aeaeeeerese Li Ls Seanad eae a mane 2,390 SrOrF 0535 
Nenanas- cn. aor. osears Lignite Creek........... Outcropaa seen oe ee Unnamedeeas oes ie Uhcesarnth tte we ee als eae 2,300 15.43 0.54 
NG@RSESC: cies ory, «| a> Nenana River.........., Outeropewiadasiee emo a: Unnamedeey veins: 1G) i LS eee maa tanta trae 2,370 Dosen Os2t 
NGRANS ec. eel = 5 Matlanika River... 2... Outeropane. Merete se Unnamedieneeerrericn in. Ls haere cry ee ee 2567 0n) ween Em es 2 
Vakatarans. a4... 0 Juktoth Valley.......... OUtCrOP A aiae deere eee Unnamed eee ete Si. (+ ERAS em alee! +3,000 23.69 0.67 
CALIFORNIA 
County Town Mine Coal Bed 
Mendocino......... TORURIOS oe si icone ne Outerops waren aevele stents Unnamed tree iditisatelas) sitans.s 3 URE tees tei foe Went 2,220 6.9 2.98 
Mianierey sno. o., tone Cafion....).. 066.3% Stone Catton ter. ce. actcia «6 0% + |. GMC eRMeeencter eh B. 2 2,210 2,470 2,340 11.26 4.62 
IDAHO 
1S a AN oD ooo eS Unnamed wane een Sb.-B. yp} 2,480 2,810 2,640 30.90 0.49 
Wortnitonen 5 EG ee Worthingetonteune occu I. Dp ass s, 3 a ad 2130. 22.904 1.0590 
Bellents eet. wee hance o Unnamed? iepiecisaies ss ets, le he Noe ae ah or. 1,950 4.91 0.58 
Brown beatomerscccs cies Unnamed seers iss ie ae Boe apes oe 2,090 4.86 0.61 
Hiorseshoewte sits casas ss Unnamedeag aereria lus: B. ib 2 ee sgh as P= ere ae 2,010 2 SOME OSI 
A Stoct-Bueyiate case sel Unnamedigeerteree ns Sb.-B. [ha 2,270 12.80 0.87 
Pine Creek Pass......... Unnamed: ween. Sb.-B. MR Sade. Bit aheis 2,160 38.40 1.41 
MONTANA 
isthe: Jelsydaye ’ oh eneeere THOURCLTASAA «4, ch ate pos sect Local Prospect.......... Carney « Sutter teria Sb.B. [Pye See eee 2,180 6252, 10739 
1S47-c1 8 0) 40 A DANCES: Merete vc oc ie keh Prospectates teieeh ce. wrerc ts i RE OS ck AES Sb.B. it 4g De a all Beacon 2,250 iy a a se 
IAS oe Grok os oss Clévelands scuijue. «decry « (Qfefol eT aS ae eee Unnamed einem senies mow. Be Ts oe a) eee: 2,240 vee oe 
Broadwater........ Bombardiee es - owes Western whee ect ciek Oe Unnamed) teen B. 2 2,350 2,470 2,410 2 epee: 
ATM OMe ss. 6.5 12 POCA COTECK oy ies s » eupyeun fe bara GlOmeees wah. |. deel INO. D «ss ee tolletaetel stat ealiet= Sb.-B. 3 2,010 2,090 2,040 a ee 
Cnrpanw may, - Bear Creel ter. ua. . oe ee INOS 2. a6 et es are eae le NEO 2s: 2: wo ade ese one eatitce Sb.-B. 5 2,050 2,100 2,080 10. ae 
(Crone. . tee Bear Creer ts .aas cso cs North: Sideqiere.-oec.ch NO, 3.0: .. neta n eveeever Sb.-B. RRR Ses cuits yt Ve fh Re 
(CAEDOD aC ots oe BOAT Creer oi: . oc 0c cated SOULb Side. kde Genera « ING MPa tec coins Sb.-B. 3) 2,040 2,110 2% he aa eae 
ENDO eta cr. ake PROC ON RE rer sl. tsa stn as Riedubodie Non4) sus acres NOW 4. «0h etterenae eimeeeslc Sb.-B. 4 2120 2,170 ae fone GeOke 
RUN a eee eee SVESDOR EME. sae ert seh WABHOCS So ewes tbs sto, INO: 3. «yo ene ene Sb.-B. 4 2,090 2,190 aan Wer 5 vers 
Chouteaul® 2)... 2. Big Saudyeees... 065: «404 Macktony....20.+..2: Mackton, otto. jaa SDB: 2 2,230 2,230 Sean pera 
Groton, Ses) h ae Wairrolle hye eee ® «cre hae POU Amr eve ahem sa thewcs ans Unnamed cerisercan Sb.-B. 5 Seer ee Sonn aM isARD TTA 
Choteau, fort... 34 Var cello eee. no. .h ame Price Sexton eis amo 2) Unnamedsiinr a ceue slaps Sb.-B. WOM atoes SM ee mate oh werd t 
aera eet ne eUVVestMOre nied. 5. 0e'. SETORDOCEIekc Nee stereo > Unnamed eine. age cas L. eS er oe a such ots 0.38 
LST ee ey. ces iaed Uaro ataeutec, cnet Mme. Cameron (oes rete tens slice Unnamed PALE, Salven i Be emer SMe. tate pis 44) 00.95 
ARRON acess coat Glondivets suits, 5 ios any LE LOSDOCLate ee mares a2: s Aa LM ak hie s 2 be iC <P ka ee area et igs 2:00 
EM SOL i re. car Gilondi van eae et oslo ISTAMCOR. aeinkt em Sinha csseils 3 Unnamedvis ene L. DS eg 5 eal re a eto. 16st? OP OLe3 
HJ AWHOD. Nostell. s) slats WOrdaie et Siete dias «35s Foster Prospect........- Unnamed i Waereeee rs 0-2 b. lke 3 SE Rae a SN trae ON. ng Seer 
Menonower a 2... e ampiCroOk foc ng 6 os our Eforheropee sae ucts ye stale Kerr..... 2.000 see tees Te ee oN wet. aaah ea ase 
RUMOR aR ein detest ers tee EUDICT OO Lait ape (pemiens nano ales PERT Is leas a near dada 0. 90:1, Kerns! S082 ea. emer L. | eS ot gene aieog 16k 40 
HP RUIS ate a, Ye ee pers Se ete 5 ws ee SGatiean aay otor ice N aes Unnamed NL Stes nee f.-| 7 Sb.-B. te Gee See! Smee plea ee Leys 
OM BUISs cc eteccay sone VAD IE egla= Anu neni. saris) CAMEL WOOT del. ran's aietar «6 Unnamed ten Sb.-B. te mas aplegs 1 eas ; . : 
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Softening Temperatures of Coal Ash from Western Coals—Continued 






















Average Analysis 








MONTANA—Continued Softening Temperature— of Lry Coal. 
Type of No. of Deg. F. Percentage of 
County Town Mine Coal Bed Coal Samples Lowest Highest Average ee ne pcre 
Fergus...5..c..<..:2 Winifred................ Millsop................ Unnamed B. Ie 2 ota ©) Cee 2,750 72081 : 
Fergus: ....2.+..... Winifred................ Prospect:.j3..2...:.;... Unnamed@aeeeerme ss Sb.-B TPP cease 2,530 12.58 faae 
Rergus’.:iie eer. Wanitredins ue ane ©: akin PrOBDeGh. semen eens Unnamed #aaen a... Sb.-B [Te Ci xk ts tw See 2,200 19.48 -88 
Bergus. Serene Gato ean LAT OU Mis, ele a tete sick Prospect Saerncaumcre atten Unnamedi=eeneee Sb.-B TM na Ate a) foo 2,240. 19745 = 47 
Fergus, >: Schnee Winiired 26th.) kos (Prospectutsee oes nae Unnamed tame... Sb.-B Wee oft Se eee 2,360 18.83 69 
Winifred {......2.2. 005. Prospectiem tune se) Unnamed . Sb.-B ev Ware eh ace 2,150” 122:58ae.0787 
Wianifred... .¥-occ8 =. nee Prospectst; .aeuet.e een UNnaTiEE . Sb.-B i are tds Gatto zk: 2,170) a4zOee eon 
Wonifred ie. ceks ec Pe Sinise Prospect.........i3.;... Unnamed meee ons) B. te ae eae 2,370 1809080 
Flathead River.......... Qutcropsae epee ee Unnamediaeer.s...- Sb.-B teas ane 2,210, UU See oe 
me Drummond pen on ne Prospect. oo ater in: Unnamed Sb.-B 1 cicss), eee 2,370. 20.99 1.70 
avre been >... ea Prospect caste tre eens Unnamed: aes )a5:... Sb.-B AS oc les Pee 2,250) 22 68aen0no2 
Hayrostcerh ot een ae Prospect #sace ot eee Unnamedi;aeeee.....- Sb.-B ih, ROE sb: 2,010 9.46 1.03 
Havre. a EP rOspect;re. Unnamed ; it Wes eae 2,060 14.25 0.79 
etiacre .. Prospect. . .. Unnamed.. : [Bee sss |) Oe eee 7,220°°9 2627 2a 204 
Se Havre... 4: -. Wheatman.. ...-... Unnamed.. : ee Be on 2,130 20.15 _ 1.00 
: Rudyard. . -. Banks & Severn........ “No oi : : Wee) sc ak) oo eee 2,020 12.23 1.52 
Rudyard. . ae ne oe OUtCrop: hone Rees “No. 1.0, : ‘ Le Ys ck ee whee 2,060 20.95 197 
(NA Se a West;Butte soc. «een - Unnamed. . B. er ae Ee 2,320 8.97 1.91 
Missoula. 200.05.) Missoula. 9... .+2 sass Hell'Gate..s57.4 see.)  Unnamedm i 2 2,230 2,260 2,240 26.28 1.08 
Musselshell........ Ba Ving Serteet onic. cckd ace Bennetts)..c44 ee U DDamedd 4 [eis bo a BPE ae 2,220 16.79 1.97 
Musselshell........ Pia VAT Qe es ec Se Caldwell), tina, sees Unnamed : Ie oes | a ean 2,910 Ve 1 1.92 
Musselshell........ Paited Rock 2 Sholais tr se cieereeee Unnamed j I 2,310; 18, 37a) 
Musselshell........ Roundup mat: see bee Davis No. 4.. .. Roundupigeepesssc: § le daca a eee 2,290 7.60 0.93 
Musselshell........ ROUnd ieee ns ore oe Keene: .)c cea tee Roundup ‘ 1S Oe a, eh ee 2,420 8.99% 0259 
Musselshell........ Roundupeoc. esc Republic No. 2......... Roundup : eet Sine on ane 2,290 7.60 0.45 
Musselshell........ Round enn ote RoundupyAS.- 4) eee Roundup. seks. ; 4 2,070 2,310 2,230 9° Zee Oess 
Musselshell........ ALOUMELUD ee a carcece srt che = Howdy T Nor: ... Roundups gees fat E AE A eee eee ee or 2,290 8.15 0.67 
Phillips? s-2 eens Mai tals. sneer sis ses Spencer. . * , 7 aeeie.  U Diaaete Pat tp (P72 2228 3 . ee 2,450" 234. 750 nOR1S 
Rosebud 335reyantee Bighornzs 7,2 heetac eek Prospect. . cates s. «ees Unnamed ; i xin (eae 2,240 17.89 nS 
Sheridany see eee Daleoviews a«eoas te cca es Ranous: oso. eee Daleviewseeie a.ss ae L. LRRD occa | Meee 21205 “151.61 0.38 
Sheridan........... East Scobey............. Coal Creek.. . Coal Creékamres: 22550. Fis le Nae ee Oe 2,240 15.74 0.90 
Sheridan=s: 2-0 Plenty WOOG ane scan ake ose Pierce sec. -sc eee Richardsonmyeeri.s.)- L. 2 25500. Pee 2,340. 11-4759) 0272 
Tetons eee eee IBPOW DT pe marie weeisen sec Stone Prospect....:.... Unnamed tangs ss 8 B. Wie ee ei Od ee 2'790 13.53 1.09 
Teton. ecreoee ae Gut Bankes ee ee LAlison Heed Be Oe Unnamed iired.s: sa! B. in Coa ee 2 2,590 30.08 1.93 
Teton ne tee Gut Bank...:....4..2... Prospect... \.avsce ss Unnamedeeee ess B. lee est og +. ee 2,230. 22:1 54a Oa 
Tetontt eee ee Vin LLGr een emir tious er 2 Blair titties chor Unnaniedapeean i ase B. Ts tgs xy a blair 2,140 14.87 3.30 
Valleys2. cee Antelope:...o.5-<ts:-+-. Richardson..../.2...:.° ‘Richardson sso ee Le lie eee 8) ee ee 2,120 10.43_ 0.44 
Valley< cua see Bainvillez..:02......c%..° Red Bank.....2..,82...< “Ge ee L. i ae oe) V2 ae 2:470 8. 11> eeOn4z 
Valley = Culbertson... ncch0c.0. Bruegger. .ei....fecs a | Ere L. Lee 3 ce 2,170. . 13: SOIR ge 
Valley=.: 2 see aoe @ulbertson-.). 2. oe.ee a wDutterheld i=... see ae “DD oP Ty PONe RS. Oa 2,290 9. 70100351 
Valley:«.ce nee Culbertson mre tae. ets DODINSeY~ <4. ae “hia oes, hn RR SE cc 2,350:° 10) LOemies 
Valleysa.c "a ar eee Culbertson... .....:.2:4..°Prospect.....0: .se:.4... \F...Reee eee L. ere. Ea 2,350. 29S 1.75 
NValley*4-oo eee East Seobey.. eS NS Ns. PUSHER .Ns,,0 ee aren ee Unnamed eee -. L. | SNe ear ION 7 210 14.86 0.49 
Valley » Broid. <2. ee). .ewteens, Astrope....: 035005, 022: “Eo see L. ly CN SP Re oe c 2;220 10.51 e22 
Valleys sj oyceeeeee Proid@eeecteeec corres: Prospect». ac noes: aD Mile oe Sc Ae See ae L. [ea a ters eA 2,280 8.85 1.20 
Valley...) See oe Medicine Lake........... ‘Boelzon.! s.cn teen Unnamed nen. sash: ie i} oo ST DARI ee 2,390 8.23 0.61 
Valléy.: 25m ee Medicine Make Sa +4 @oal Ridge: .j.sc.e ten Coal. Ridgemeeen. ase... in ae a RE 2,250 12.60 0.65 
Valley -~ Medicine Lake. o-. 4... JONES. ......0:5 050 0s) 2s TONGS). ae eens L: er Pa ee 2,390 9.54 0.69 
Valley Se viedicime Lakeyaotee «ke YOUN... +. ccyeume Sie Young .st fee ats L. yee re ee ee 2,360 9.46 0.87 
Valley ite pee Mond akaiahnee amen. i. Open Pit... “GQ, TE eee ae ES Perec | Manne 2,230 6.99 0.63 
Valley............. Opheim................. Baldwin Bros. . ... Opheim yan ees ee. 2,080 15. 210896. 
Walleye cag see Opehinive coe. Dawson... 7- as tea Unnamed or Ls IMR ee aie te Rae 2,150 13;))1080854 
Valley: >. 522-2eh se lent WOUGs = eee. Piercést 4225 eee ewe Richardsoneés...:.-..> L. IRAE cS Gee 2,340 12234 1.00 
NEVADA 
Esmeralda......... Coaldalevn- cer wee <oo: Darms. i.e. d does oye os oC ere Bs Uh eM eae neers 2,480 31°16) 07253 
Esmeralda......... Coaldalesei es Ses tare IN@VAGAayt he tame en eaten 6 “Cl. 4 Mea es aya B. 2 2,200 2,570 2,380 23.882 e728 
MineralaseS i, (eee ering toner: cape PIOBDeCt Ace = sea Unnamedigiey 2 2a.:.. Sb.-B LV ah eee od cle 2,190 Sorc 4.21 
NEW MEXICO 
Bernalilloy-a4... < +-) AdDuqiergue.. .|. 1.8.6: tf Holmesiearete se en Unnamed. . Gitte SCAT OE LP itusiats oe eee 2,330 31765. orc? 
Colfiax:) | ieee cone Brillianteeos eee Brilliant. 2) Aeon aes Tin Pan Seep eres Be [tac ee ter ie Mm gs 2,870°9 al Gea) 0.57 
Golfax)3. 21F neon of DAWSON Sha ene ae Dawson Nos 2n senso ee Ratotz eee ene ee, De 7 2,530 2,910 2,800 AS 67 seeOe72 
Collax-25. free ee DAWBOnA Aor Sone baie Dawson No. 6. .. Dawson... B: Liirttee ka oT! See 2,850 14.95 0.58 
Colfax; ups. ae Gardiner;. < tele. Saeon a, Gardiner’ Noi ls .. Ratoni. B. [ei a ee A 3,000 15.60 0.66 
Colfax... aonb. aa oehler vs. Koehlener: penter ... Raton + 18 iby Wcnepchce oe 2,940 11. 16m 8 0875 
Colfax .. Koehler... Koehler No. 1.......... Raton... 2B. 4 2,710 +3,000 +2,880 12.45 0.65 
Colfax .. Koehler... Koeblor:iNo weenie. «aus Raton. ae 1B: [est teh BA oh a eo 3,040 41.77 - 0.72 
Colfax... .. Sugarite.... Sugarite Noa eo. 2... Sugarite 5B. hi Sacha pois 2,740 9.29 e0ros 
Colfax... mip UATICG. Lh, ueatthen v vetoes, eke Sugarite No.2.......... Sugarite B. [oie (BOTS Aa later Sd 2,660 8.96 0.53 
Colfaxte my easn ee Val eouten: 3 esa Van Houten No. |....... Ratoni. eee nn see = B. [hod aie ee oe IS ee. 3,000° 11,27 ees 
Colfax... #2.)..). > ca Van Houten....:4....... Van Houten No. 4....::- Raton..seeees far soos. B. ere sn. eee +3,000 12.18 70258 
Colfaxs aes ters ead ADDROW Use ce pes cis MaDkee. aac ed ests aes Yankee. . eB: 1 Soe : 2,460 13.02 1.16 
Colfax 35 seer ean Kee ane el nee ae Yankee No. 3........... Yankees 'B: Z 2,800 2,850 21820 13.89. FOr as 
Lincoln. ae ete White Oakssonn o.80.onus OldyA bev see eth on Ole Abe. : piles [ee ery 5 ee 2,380 1507 eeUres 
Lincoln 25 ween eV bite Oakssa.-c eee: Wild Cat. . ..... Unnarveders ~ B: [ee Se oe ee 2,730 "A7e 30 Ose 
MeKinleya: sec es oA sO a) eee ee eee Coal Basiniec. ee Coal Basin No. |. . Sb.-B. 2 2,000 2,180 2,090 7.19 0.54 
Me Kinleyaas comet aot ATR OTe en alae oa DisMiond see ee Aztec (?).. ona begislsh dey 3 2,150 2,440 2,270 9.68 0.55 
MekKanley-e. ieee Allisonier aia ccecas Diamond wae eee Diamond No. |........ Sb.-B. ee ee I ae 2,210 7. 75\pnOwep 
MeKinleyit st Sepa lisciiee, win tects ss eens DIAMOND eae Ae ite Diamon@unor2..2 05%; Sb.-B. i ? eee 2/380 9.977, 20 Se 
McKinley.......... Blackrock:t......../..... Zuni Indian Sehool.....: Unnamedeeneeee eo - Sb.-B. deen nae. eel 2,890 10.34 0.93 
MeKinley: arpa Galhipwnswes oot ve oe, Bartletta:. akeerers Black Diamond (Byes . Sb.-B. lin ase Se) Le 2,950 Vil79 FOr 
MeKinley)) hn. ae Gelhip eer. een sense Dead ow 2. anew, anes 2 Aztee (?).. of . Sb.-B. eee ee ee ee 2,120 5.86 0.73 
McKinleyie a3). Ss eeGallup ee eee 2 arretol(. ie ., » Otero:@ime . Sb.-B. Dea Nerve Neat 2,540 4.92 0.66 
McKinley.......... Gallup jamboree: o. (Detance: Anes. ae eu Defiance. . hinge SD.-B. NER poy. c05 cin. AMIR Hehe 2,460 7.93 0.88 
MoKinley 52 eee, Gallup meme nina ens Gallup Southwestern.... Black Diamond. Adah Be Sb.-B. ee ce Oe 2,490 7.35 0885 
McKinley; co. oe Gallupsaeeememct ys: ce Heston Se ee oe eee No. 20 ohne SDB. MOREE YS, nen ont Se 2370 6.68 0.70 
McKinley.......... Gallupteaeseos see ee ee ELeaton: eects ey cet No. 35 Sepa ee ek eee Sb.-B |b ah Sie eee 2,070 3.93 0.62 
MeoKinleys-25.. ca Gallup: tec ctpe. ac 2 JONES Defiance Sb.-B i. ce ee 1 eee 2,400 6.04 1.09 
MecKinleye)... 0 Gallup:se ae Myers Myers Sb.-B VER se os Moo. 2490 8.56 0.82 
MeKinleys. fe. ae Galhupseeeiemrcee 2 Navajoxes eon oo.e. 2 No. 123i cc et. Sb.-B DR ate ten oe ly re 41% 2,670 10.49 0.49 
MeKinley?...25, 442,09 aallup ear ee rere a  UNAVAIOL® © Aer aes ake No.:22 debits ies 2 Sb.-B UP? ee ame Rats 8 23150 4.65 0.67 
MekKinley.- 2)... 2 Gallup eee ite N&VAIO.).: Seoilees sc se No. 5.. Sb.-B 2 2,350 2,610 2,480 8.30 0.54 
MicKinleyee: a. oe Gibsonger crea are te. oe Navajo Now ls......:..,. Novoum Sb.-B 1 nee A 2,350 7.58 0.65 
McKinley.......... Gibson. fy eee kee acs Navajo Nov2::........ Nol5am Sb.-B 4 2,600 2,700 2,650 902 ase 
MooKinleyevs. oe wo DSOD hee eerie ete Weaver. ..tu.G eo secs, NOMZEE Sb.-B 1 ; ee. 2,060 5.64 ~ 0.57 
McKinley.......... Gibson. eee eee Wreaver..:.: : sAteuinieses oN Onn Sb.-B Z 1,950 2,060 2,000 3:92 0 ae 
McKinley.......... Gibson: eter re et. Wreaver.:o)..ket cen NOSE Sb.-B | : 2,170 7.21 5,0R9Z 
McKinley......... Gibson Pattee oaltaee cl, sic Weaver! eb. a. acne No. 5.. Sb.-B 2 2,340 2,720 2,530 8.43 0.64 
MeKinleysecene Heaton spree stioen 5 Heatonasar <i. ene Nos 2aR eRe ES ie let nic Sb.-B Pee ae oe © aie P 2,150 bec 0.48 
Rio Arriba... 2. ae Eumbertoue sass es Prospects t2305): ees oes Unnamed heat: 5. ws B Dee a roe 2,420 LOU17 eee 
Rio: Arribaiaei: see MonerovSeea- «as Old Simus » DER 2 NE Lee B le Meee 2,340 5.68 0.70 
San Juan-3025..c et Durangomeee cere. Colarado-New Mexico... “A”... ..nsceeseseees B Ure 2,550 14.06 0.71 
San Juan.iesd 6... arming toneemeeeein soc Bill Thomas. . RP Ses Carboustias vw 2 eee ae B yds i 2,940 11.68 0.67 
San\Juanie sss). 50 Farmington............. Blake: (site cs tebe Unnamed. . £b.-B Oe a= css eee 2,220 6.68 1.14 
San Juan Ww Farmingtonuspere.-. as. Governmentiwie cece Hogbaeksatest wc cs. B. iM oe ae 2,230 3.46 0.72 
San Juan. 47.2080 Rarmingtonaan aac. 5 Jones. . .. Carbonerogemn cosa. - B. en ee ee 2.870 . 12,80) ahead 
San Juan........... Parmingtoneseer cara.» Local. . ., Uannamedenee. care. oe Sb.-B Lie ee ae 2,860 8.34 0.82 
San Juan........... HarmingtOnne nn 5. ¢<..- Marcelius. . . . Carbongrommnegetic a Sb.-B Peto ly 2,850 9.13 0.68 
San) Juan. ova... 0 oe Harmingtonssees = oe a Prospect... . Carbonerogeie. > .- Sb.-B i he oe ae 2,150 14.02 2.61 
San Juan... io eot.. tee ARIOIDSLOnmapeges yee a Prospect... .. Carbonero.......--.-- Sb.-B Lainie | SY 2,290 7.68 (0.53 
Sar Juans 94.02.8 Karmington eee he ee Ship Rock Indian School Unnamed........---- Sb.-B 2. neh ea 2,270 4.64 0.95 
San' Juan. i. 7)... ee Bruitland 2, eee oe Black Diamond......... Carboneéregene >. o- - Sb.-B ert, ne 2,340 11.19 0.68 
an. Juans eee oe Rruitland oer ee ee Hendrickson f.52... Je Carboneruseenes foes: Sb.-B Lagoeteweee | han 2,720 10.33 0.67 
Sani Juan -6F whe ie Pueblo Boultan.e-.-er Pueblo Bonita. . .. .. URNS Meanie Sb.-B so. «ee 2,659 8.78 1.80 
Sauta\ Nese gc: ee Madrid. <: s2cteaem <b Cee Anthracite No. 4........ White Aghwee unmns:< A Veo Pee f wautad 2.2105) 10, 08eunUaee 
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Softening Temperatures of Coal Ash from Western Coals—Continued 


. Average Analysis 
NEW MEXICO—Continued —Softening Temperature,— of Dry Coal. 
Cc 1 Type of No. of Deg. F. Percentage of 
ounty Town Mine Coal Bed Coal Samples Lowest Highest Average Ash Sulphur 
Santa Fepg.3,.......2% Warid tsar nis < qu pete Blacksmith. . soe. Peacocksteieame acest B ih Fc a Poe 2,500 797, \ 383 
Santa Fees. 2.0... Wadrid's-) 6 = Peek Bt Peacock Prospect... .. Peacocligameme ein, tits B ii? ee eee FASO ohlhe3s, “abs64 
Socorro. &r.47....0% Carthagese 445.0. 08 Sok Government.;.....+.... Carthageaeemear eee © B 2 2,760 2,960 2,860 14.35 0.85 
pcorroreer: ot. ). gas Magdalena.......ci.a.)..-. Prospect ta. i. ...... Unnamedaeeee eee sacs S0.-B- MAND OV ar Lis. oe © ede 2,250 (20247 20855 
SOGOUrO- ee ee. - ee Magdalena.............. Prospect..:............ Unnamed seen 5D.-B. tS ee Naira 2,680 137260 vORo3 
Bocorrowee 12). eueVagdalena....-..0-%205.. Prospect...s.0......«.. Unnamed saeen feereore ae B. eS oa eee es 2,220 7258) 0855 
OREGON 
CIRO ATI BE bis.) cur WILNOIb 0. meso ee oes tsi « Prospect,....4...,..... Unnamed aaeeeen aes B. Tir che o Paoe: 2,890 22.04 0.53 
CEDORE Whe tht seis nt Beaver Hilla a .96 0c Beaver Halles. c3....... Newport. saiene sen). Sb.=B. i Ie eee, at ies oe 2,060 11.59 0.94 
COIS ae ee ienry villevs Sie ates cn Henryville............. Newport. eee ck SDB. i” ee Sey Vt Ree 2,060 9.79 0.86 
ECR ui ie West Norke each ae Cabin Prospect). ....... Unnamedsaaeeeee oon BD: TE) See Piette’; 2,780 16.86 1.46 
(Oo, eg and West Pork. (25..-2 2.1... Donnell Prospect::..... .. Unnamed syeaeena oan ee ae UE RS ye hin VALE A! 1.14 
(Ca oy (A West) Mork, a ors aoe: Everett Ass’n Prospect.. Meyer..............-- B [| ae Sand a pane re 2,500 23.93 1252 
OUT alate eee West Dorkawine ct eee) Lillis Prospect. .'.....°.. Andersons sa B ir TR A eee ee 8 2,280 16.92 0.70 
CORRE, 7 ee West Worle sc tier chy: Meyers Prospect......... Meyers, :oemmemne as ans B; [Qepenereense | Westie, 2,490 26.69 1.85 
CONN a Te od ae Wiest 'Borikvere ws ty! | Pulford Prospect........ Anderson..ae ee eo B 2 2,480 2,690 258052520001 On93 
(CG oer aa gs Bee Wiest MOrkie snares: asi Reeves Prospect:..:..... Carter... eaten B. Oe eA ser 2,690 40.70 0.62 
ort Se? ee Dayville sre ees ee OladiProspect-sun....... Unnamed eee. oe L [ae ee Oy Poel ete ; 2500 47.050) 2.16 
WNEARIG IE direcicc cavity NYBSA.0~ coed cee pee ewe Honolulu Prospect...... Unnamed............. L 1 - on ae eg 2,420 45.63 3.82 
Wihesler. fataraes cn. KOBAIL. eens ahh erce kes Dry Hollow Prospect.... Unnamed............. Sb.-B. 2 2,480 2,670 2,580 37.60 0.54 
UTAH 
Gambon ee. fo Carbon... sr cesar ees Pantherteectes acto. « Castlegataween an... == B. [Ra ec Sete Oil elles oc 2,110 5.59 0.60 
@arbons4aeot. 4): Castlegate: sek a odae ks xe Cameron Now)... 3... ~ Now): eee eB: [Sy wh tectohee fe este hee 2,230 6.40 0.41 
Warbon weer”. Castlegate: ...-.saclsn+s Cameron No. 2......... No. 2:3). eee. he: Le eh ee 2,170 6.78 0.48 
arborsqee see... Gagtlegate:es  tatcte te, G@aptlegate Nos ti...2..: ‘'A’’ia) are cee B, LO ary phd Aealiem tec: 2,100 6.46 0.51 
Warbonus mw... Castlegate... 002... 06:5: Castlegate No. 1........ “CO” siete: .. on eB. eee Bare 8) EE, oo 2,080 Slips ee 
Warbonwem eon. Castlegates.......5..55. Castlegate No..by.....0.. ‘D5 ee ae R. lp pete hy oe wee 2,130 7731026 
@arbonss 95... 4. Castlegate............... Castlegate! No. 2)..:.... ‘BS ce B. hie Sea at ce 2,210 9.44 0.68 
(arbour swt. =) Castlegate... oi... -. 224: Castlegate No. 2........ “Da B. [eee enero bee 2,150 5-51) -" 0°34 
Carboni. fe... 4). Helper aaceainr ss ses) Prospects: ssa ces és. Spring ‘Canyon No. 1... B. he Tre ae ae ee 2,360 7.85 0.80 
@Garbonnsrr.)s...... Helper mi. acs 3. sete IPTOSPECU anette kh. Spring Canyon No. |... B. 1 A 2,260 9.09 0.72 
Carbon; poe). ..a'. Hiawathaicee.-:,. 10... Hiawatha Nowl,.0..:... Hiawathaeeee eee as oo: B. 2 2,140 2,430 2,280 6.16 0.74 
Cérbontteeo.... os: Hiawatha..-............ Hiawatha No. 2........ Hiawathajeegeen eee oe B. 2 2,220 2,220 2,220 750) 7 20%58 
Carbone.) Kentlworthee. «9, .50---- Aberdeen. irae. 32. Book Clifign@)ipa.cc... B. 2 2,150 2,150 2,150 4.64 0.35 
Carboni eG. .i..c: Kenilworth.............. Aberdeen Mige onan ». Aberdeentaummeeeenn, .: B. bos ee en Se eee: 2,130 6.68 0.43 
Carbon sss. 2. \: Kenilworth PTE IS 0S. Sy Kenilworth. . 1.0. Aberdeenditemea. =o. B. 2 2,120 2,150 2,140 5.65 0.46 
Carbone iw... Kenilworth: <0%.c ie ee Kenilworth... Vcc sss. Kenilworthmeeeeeee. Bs: ? 2,130 2,150 2,140 5:52 0:50 
Garbons.. 9), ....-Kenilworth............:. Kenilworth... >. Royal Blugaeemeane. B. 2 2,150 2,160 2,160 4.90 0.70 
Gkrbon yeaa...) Kenilworth.............. Milburn Prospect. . . . Kenilworth ee. |B. (Nar t tacte c Psa ete eet 2,130 5.86 0.56 
Carbon..2)4...:. Kenilworth.............. Royal Blue -; Unnamed Sees. B. Us te eS ae hae 2,150 4.57 0.65 
Warhoneee rs. 8 PTICG. c.g cee cee vs Jesse Knight Prospect. .. Unnamed aan. - B. ee Re EW 2,220 5.06 0.61 
Carbon! eee... 20. Standardsville........... Standards eee hae. Castlegate. #ne....:-+ B. 2 2,150 2,150 2,150 6.26 0.40 
CRY D Ones. MSLOITS. 55. ois cs oo ol wenn es Spring Canyon No. |.... Spring Canyon No. 1... B. Petes eee. a et 2,150 8.82 0.58 
CurOOnMMN A A SLOITS ss give a ac hes Spring Canyon No. 2.... Spring Canyon No. oe B. (lie eee?.= See PP ec ts 2,110 5a25) 02900 
Carhonse syn)... SOMA 2. et ace nace Spring Seer No. 3.... Spring Canyon No. 3... .B. ted CS 3s oe Ale er rc 2,190 8577" OFS) 
@arbon..5...4..:.. Sunnyside........:....-. Prospect.. ys .. Unnamed eee e- Pras. BS ear eet oP eee 2,620 55 See ei 
Capbons ess ao. cic. DUND YS lowsads eine mao are ETOSpeCts-mateme 5. Ack...” Unnamed aeenre. d.-. B: it WEE. bn cee ee ie rye nie 2,210 4.20 0.52 
Garbonweee. 2... 2 Sunnyside ee weies. oe U tala Now Titra ooiec ale «- Lower! sae. B. {el = Rook de 2,390 7.01 1.84 
arian er ee SunnVside:|fo...0..+<... Utah No: 3.-)22cc.<2-. Lower »:\.. ceases B. 2 2,550 2,980 2,760 8.04 1.32 
Garona eee es SUNNYSICE creep. «> Utah No, 3.0.5.0... + Upper >. .. 2p arses B. 3 2,620 +3,010 +2,880 71090) 0767 
Dinette Dlack Hawees.d...0.-o.+ Black Hawk....<...+... Hiawathangeme os. B. 6 20,40 Zs 2,130 6.34 0.78 
ORY oR Aer, sevens PIMPrY dee eee cee eM OTOW DINE Weise ee sss me MBC. cane ee B. SP esse ey. = Meee 2,100 6.17. 0.41 
BGOryence. te. bs HIMECry, Ree Mee eS renee Casperaete frie etext et: “C" Sc Eas: B. end eee Gare 2,430 14.90 0.85 
MCL Vinee nee. TUMETY.cc es cee ees es Surface Prospect.cs..... ‘1:2 2.0. eee ore en B. A tee SRC RST a A AE, Z 2,100 8.52 1.34 
IREIV Awe orice, FUIELY | 3) 54--:ilasdeie ste ones William naet a. cme... ‘7 i en ers. B. (ite Rae, oa) AYP ere 2,000 12510" ©) 4.85 
rane. eel NOMPSON. 2). se jseicss sss + ING ISA =ho een Ble ea ETS cays B. ee te ak? hatte 2,960 11.24 0.71 
Grandec seers). Sey. eHhOmpPRONeenel ee hoe IPROSPECU «tartan tes PW ne oo 5: Comoe B. [Wed ners, Set Os ad 2,670 128% 0265 
Whorganay jose) ok Mevile Slider. 4-62 sai Hever Robinson........ Unnamed eee (Sb)-B: Ngee ee. Oe ae is 2500 Me 234700 01.77. 
Moreanies..t) 0. 7er Devils Slide.c)...0. 02... Lucas.d&Smith... 2)... Unnamed) -aeeeene. Sh.-B. 1) Re Se er weeds te 2560 239 OF D6 
Shiver (ae AO Ame g MCE UCE RS or Fe, Suen Rees ee Coal Creek ae sk is Unnamed sear ial B. [Oe i Ne oes ee 2204079233607, 05 
Habpereeeems ar WRIES cbeer. sce oe North’ Tunnel? 7.25... Unnamed: eames B- BD ep aot Oe 25210 19 6058"3. 80. 
Sanpete. 6...) cies Wales mics wink. sbiaes SPHOMAS 5. o4-siciecies S Unnamed:aaei eB. LS ap up Btn SMS DSO P ee tGa ts mee 76 
MOV eT aati 5 «eos BIMGry seer a oe iy ULTACE ETOSPeCt.c.c as as « WP WR oo gudaee B. Te See 2,470 Geese Oso0 
Rewer rot gisf 4: | ph} Bremonteses teas. #015) Hogan!Prospects 72. 4... : a: We ote 5 eae B. Lg: terra SO ain prea 2S3 90 eo sOoueeeo Us 
SIG VICL ge recto’ ar fs alin ae wees sks Sethe Kearns & Duggins...... Duggins 4 eee B. Ee Rare Bee 2,320 13.07. 0.47 
Summit)... ke Carter rere eo eee unl </ CLOSDECEL Kom tae Sea oes Unnamed Saag tice B. i Serna 5. eeerser 2710 15.86 0.57 
POUT eee eae ere CALLED. le ao oo 55s aces Prospecty...cck, wale oe Unnamed. seen B. Le ro a a ea ee 271507 210; 5 5m 26 
Summit+ ee). 6.42: Coalville::).........<.:;, Ress-Grass Creek....... Wasatchs= eee: SD:-B. Tine ety ao | aera 2,420 3.86 2.16 
pone tee ate bvetes COB V ile. ir) ps. yoyenaysraseiery SUDCPIOL 0. ogy ste: $5 slelessys« Wasatchisty see ice 2 Sb.-B. ee oe eee 2,130 5.72 1.85 
Simin ee. wo... ee Conlvillaiieeses eee ae) VVOBACCIY.c Gh, nc athe: W asatchis.ccnteiine es: Sb.-B. Le Te Aan NA 2,350 4.72 1.59 
Winta ate. dinan onl ds vernal. Brrar rend.) bins Blue) Belle ansehen. Unnamed= ==. B. Le SB a ee ee 2,520 10.56 1.65 
Uh isa Serle eae me \UGta TES. ele Weare See ee Riel C4 gy.) 1 oe eh omen Pe Unnameg@. ieee ee B. le 2,370 9.03 2.59 
Uinta ty. tehis-. Moral ieee eee, Reynolds: 721! igen. Msncos eee. [Rane Vel eee. 2,740 7250 07 
Wikealeoeeeect oma THanns... 3.44 .a0e ssc... Prospect... -..,, Unnamed. see. Sb.-B. Tas yee: 8 POS a 2,130 6.95 0.96 
Wasatch........... Hanna.................. Winchester Prospect. ... Mancos........ L. PF eee, Wa eee 2,040 Sey sh © (iat: 
Nace eee se RLCDOP. 5.5 theca ecm Se ayelln d Cammincsseeee kya Unnamed... bb: \*\ , aiieher Stink JF Loar 2,040 7568 = 0.85 
WASHINGTON 
Clsiianimee:- > ..ci4 Clallam. ...:... net boat aes PUGa cies At cree yada Unnamed aes D: cia hae me 1,870 ova Sher ss: 
Rewer ae te @umberiandis 4.08 ot. Hons Mavahall™ >. Unnamed eee ee B. [eetcree eee bas: 2,960) 17524) 0565 
Ringes epee ye: a. ¢. Trirhamtyse oe eebergs Prospect © teiss.: sees oe No. |.) See eB (Mier: beac 3;000 we 7m) leno 
UGLY: 204 6 Se ee ee WOURAM ee oor etree tare Prospect..6e 74 cael No. 2 jhe [RE ahaa See ees 2T30F 21 Alee Ord 
Bing eh ee ysle sys Grand Ridge............ Grand Ridge........... No. 3. scene ae Sb.-B. Sie ch Te 2,610 11.38 0.58 
LGU Spee aes eee Grand Ridge... -50. 3 an Grand Ridge........... No. 4... ee eae ees Sb.-B. Nf a cee See tes 2,400 24.44 2.69 
WRU Segoe th eas Grand Ridge...h4-+ see Grand Ridgés.ener. =. No. 7. .:2 Sue | SbI-B. IN Weare 2,640 15.01 0.45 
LAUT geet PWN Ie Ravensdale............. Ravensdale No. |....... No. 3. 22th eee Bs Veo v cont ae, oe ee 2,380 6.91 0.37 
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Softening Temperatures of Coal Ash from Western Coals—Continued 
A Average Analysis 
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Areas. probably containing sub- 
bituminous coal under heavy cover 
Areas known to contain workable bituminous Coals, 
LA contain also smal! anthracite deposits 
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NEW MEXICO’S SIX FIELDS 


In 1919 this state produced 4,023,239 tons. In the northeast 
is the Raton field, mostly situated in Colfax County ; in the north- 
west is the San Juan River field, with McKinley, San Juan and 
Rio Arriba the principal counties. An extension of this field into 
Valencia and Socorro Counties is known as the Datil Mountain 
field, while the two insignificant spots near Santa Fe constitute 
the well-known Cerrillos Field. Other fields are the Carthage 
fields, in Socorro County, and the Capitan field, in Lincoln. 


in the form of pyrite, but rather to the presence of 
other mineral constituents in the proper proportion to 
form readily fusible mixtures. 


Coalometer for Noting Coal Temperatures 


OME of our readers have drawn attention to the fact 

that the address was omitted of the distributor of 
the coalometer described in the article appearing on 
page 485 of Coal Age of Sept. 2, 1920, entitled “Device 
That Will Show the Temperature of the Depths of a 
Storage Pile.” This instrument is sold by F. C. Thorn- 
ley & Co., 31 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Sevtember 30, 1920 
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Rail and River Tipple Dumps Coal Inside 
And Conveys Coal by Belts 


First River Tipple on Allegheny—An Adverse Grade and Shortage of 
_Tipple Space Make It Necessary to Dump and Weigh Coal Under- 
ground, Where Weighing Apparatus and Car Haul Also Are Provided 


By DONALD J. BAKER, 


T RENOULF’S BEACH, which is across the 
A Allegheny River from Tarentum, Pa., can be 
found one of the most original and efficient tip- 

ples in the Pittsburgh district. 


It is the only tipple 





General View of the Combination 
Tipple 


The plant of this company had to be con- 

structed on a railroad fill on the hillside 

which is only about 100 ft. wide and largely 

occupied by railroad tracks. Note the steep 

chute by which the coal descends to the 
crusher building. 


on the Allegheny River equipped to load coal for ship- 
ment by either rail or water. It is not this fact, how- 
ever, that causes this structure to be distinctive, for 
though it stands alone on the Allegheny there are many 
tipples serving both rail and river on the Monongahela 
where the loading of coal barges from a tipple is an old 
practice. Its uniqueness lies rather in its design and 
in the mechanical perfection of the arrangements for 
handling the mine output. 

In many stretches of the Allegheny River the banks 
rise steeply from the water, leaving scant space for the 
construction of the buildings that are needed around 
a river coal dump. This fact in itself has halted many 
-an operator who purposed to develop valuable coal acre- 
.ages outcropping along the water front. The construc- 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


tion of this tipple suggests a probable means of develop- 
ment of extensive beds of Freeport coal which expose 
their edges along the steep Allegheny River front. The 
surface buildings at this operation were constructed 


Crusher House and River 
Loading-Boom 


The lowest and highest stages of the river 
had to be provided for when this structure 
was designed. The steel tower and bridge 
are provided merely for the support of the 
loading-boom, which stretches, as will be 
noted, far out over the river. 





on the fill made by the Pennsylvania R.R. for its Al- 


legheny Division. It is but a little over 100 ft. in 
width as measured from the foot of the hillside out to 
the bank of the Allegheny River. 

The tipple to which reference is made is located at 
the mine of the United States Aluminum Coal Co., which 
is owned by the United States Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. At this mine are employed 125 men, 115 of whom 
work underground. While the tipple has been designed 
for dumping 800 tons daily, this figure has been ex- 
ceeded by several hundred tons on -several occasions. 
This is not a large operation, to be sure, but it is a 
highly efficient one. Of ten men employed on the sur- 
face only two work on the tipple, and their feat of load- 
ing 1,000 tons in one day is notable. 
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Where Tipple 
Spans 
Railroad 





Three sizes of 
coal may be 
loaded at _ this 
tipple. The seam 
OULCLOPSsaeaeet te 
above the rail- 
road track and 
dips 3 per cent 
into the _ hill. 
Thus it was that 
this queer build- 
ing eventuated. 


The mine is only two and a half years old. It was 
opened and developed by Baton & Elliott, Pittsburgh 
mining engineers, who designed all of the surface build- 
ings and laid out the general plan of the mine and the 
scheme of development to be followed. Till the mine 
was turned over to the Aluminum company it was under 
the control of the Baton Coal Co. Approximately 1,100 
acres of the Upper Freeport bed of coal will eventually 
be removed through a single slope opening. All the 
output from this mine will, of course, be utilized by the 
Aluminum company. A large percentage of the ton- 
nage will be shipped only three miles to New Kensing- 
ton, where some of the largest mills of the company 
are located. 


How ADVERSE GRADE AT PORTAL HAS BEEN MET 


A covered conveyor belt leads from the mine to the 
tipple. It is set squarely in line with the main haulage- 
way. The coal outcrops along the hillside at a level 
about 10 ft. above the railroad tracks and then for a 
distance of 800 ft. dips away from the river on a 3 per 
cent slope. The bed beyond that point is fairly level. 
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In devising a surface plant to occupy such a limited 
area it was necessary to dump the cars inside the mine. 
In order to carry out this scheme, suitable grades had to 
be constructed on the 3-per cent adverse grade for the 
rapid handling of both empty and loaded cars. To this 
end the bottom was lifted from the inner end of the 
sidetrack for a distance of about 250 ft., the depth of 
the cut increasing as the road approached the mine 
opening. At the foot of this artificial grade a trip- 
feeder has been installed to facilitate the handling of 
the loaded cars and assure the empties of a run by 
gravity back into a parallel heading. This heading 
follows the dip of the coal and leads to a kickback 
situated in the front of the dump. This heading was 
primarily driven to serve as the storage yard for the 
empty cars as they come off the dump. 

Locomotives bring the loads to the trip-feeding 
mechanism and then switch off to a parallel track and 
pick up a string of empty cars at the head of the main 
landing. In case the storage track for the loaded cars 
is filled when a trip arrives at the landing the locomo- 
tive may cut off and run into the empty storage yard 















Loading- 
Boom 
Over River 


A 20-in. belt 
serves to convey 
the crushed coal 
to a_ telescopic 
chute at the end 
of the _ boom. 
Rubber belting is 
the usual means 
of transportation 
at metal-mining 
jae Desay wien sy. Coal 
mines are some- 
what slowly fol- 
lowing suit. 


September 30, 1920 


and allow the uncoupled cars to approach the trip- 
feeder by gravity. 

The loaded cars are uncoupled only as they pass over 
the trip-feeder. Each individual car then engages the 
car-haul by which it is drawn up a short 25-per cent 
slope. Motors for driving both trip-feeder and car- 
haul are situated in a small room off the bottom of the 
landing. At the head of the slope the cars are favored 
by a 23-per cent grade to the dump. Each ear is 
weighed before being discharged. 

The dumping mechanism is of the Phillips automatic 
crossover type andthe cars discharge their contents 
into a 2-ton hopper. From the dump the empty cars 
run by gravity to a kickback, from which they enter 
the storage track. As has already been mentioned, the 











Locomotive Returning from 
Main Landing 


The heading to the left accommodates the 
empty cars from the kickback. Note that 
here the bottom lifting has entirely run 
out, as this illustration is taken at the 
inner end of the load tracks. 


heading containing this storage track was driven 
through the coal and the cars are favored with a 3-per 
cent grade to the main haulageway. 


BELT IN CONDITION AFTER TWO YEARS’ USE 


An apron conveyor beneath the dump hopper feeds the 
coal evenly to a belt conveyor. This apron is quite 
short and serves merely to receive the initial shock of 
the coal as it falls into the hopper. Thus the belt con- 
veyor is never subject to wear other than that incident 
to transporting the coal to the tipple. This belt, which 
has already been in service for a period of nearly two 
years, is in a remarkable state of preservation. This 
is especially notable when it is considered that it 


operates on a slope of 25 per cent, which is a large . 


angle of obliquity, making it difficult to transport the 
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lump sizes. The belt as well as the steel members of 
the river loading mechanism were supplied by the 
Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

As the coal leaves the belt at the head of the tipple 
it drops into a second hopper, whence it passes by 
gravity over steep chutes. It may thus be sized on 
gravity screens and loaded into the railroad cars be- 
neath as run-of-mine, lump, nut, or slack, or combina- 
tions of these sizes. A plate that forms a section of 
the chute may be removed and a perforated section put 
in its place. In this manner the desired separation of 
sizes may be attained. The tipple equipment was manu- 
factured by the Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. The 


building itself has a steel frame covered with cor- 
rugated 


iron siding. It was erected by the John 





Mine-Car Haul on a 25-per 
Cent Grade 


The slope of this haul can be appreciated 
by comparing it with the coal bed on the 
left. The coal itself is dipping 3 per cent 
in the same direction as the car haul, but 
the heavy slope of the latter produces the 
illusion that it dips in the opposite direction. 





Kichleay, Jr. & Sons Co., of Pittsburgh. The conveyor 
belt is driven by a single 15-hp. motor situated at the 
head of the tipple. 

When there is a shortage of railroad cars or it is 
desired to load the mine product into barges, a hinged 
steel door at the head of the belt conveyor is swung 
over and the coal is directed onto an apron conveyor 
instead of being allowed to pass through the railroad 
tipple. From this point it is lowered into a crusher and 
prepared for river shipment. The crusher house is 
situated on the bank of the river proper and rests upon 
concrete foundations, one member of which is a pier 
12 ft. wide. 

The loading-boom for the river tipple is built of struc- 
One end is supported by the pier under the 
crusher house, while the other is suspended by cables 


AN OUTDOOR TRANSFORMER STATION 
A minimum amount of space is afforded for the construction 


of the necessary plant units, and with purchased power this 
somewhat unusual difficulty has been readily met. 


that reach to a framework rising above the crusher 
house and secured to the railroad tipple. The water 
level of the Allegheny River is far from constant, there- 
fore an equalizing bar has béen placed in the cables 
that support the boom. 

Originally piles were driven into the river bed to 
form a pier to which the barges could be moored while 
being loaded. However, little penetration was possible 
in the river bottom, at this point and these piles have 
since been washed out. In the near future a concrete 
pier will be constructed to serve the purpose which the 
piling was designed to fill. This pier also will act as 
a support for the boom during loading. The conveyor 
on the river boom is of the belt type and is 20 in. wide. 
It takes the coal from the crusher and delivers it to 
a telescopic chute, by which the barges are loaded. 

While few men are employed on the surface at this 
plant, nevertheless the equipment there located is com- 
posed of the customary buildings although these are 
small, in keeping with the size of the mine as a whole. 
Included in the group of buildings that have been con- 
structed either upon the railroad fill or at the foot of the 
hillside is a bathhouse and a first-aid dressing station. 
This operation while small is in every way complete. 
There is no adjoining town, most of the men employed 
at the mine living in Tarentum or one of the nearby 
river communities. 

Power for operation of the plant and mine is pur- 
chased from the West Penn Power Co. The new power 
plant of this firm now under construction at Springdale, 
a few miles down the river, will, when completed, prac- 
tically insure a continuous service to the mine, and no 
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arrangements have been made to provide for an aux- 
iliary power-generating unit. Current in the high- 
grade tension line comes to the mine at 33,000 volts 
and is then reduced through the customary outdoor 
transformer station, which in this instance has been 
built close beside the railroad tracks. 


Fatal Accidents in West Virginia Coal 
Mines Increase 


ATAL accidents in the coal mines of West Virginia 
during August totaled thirty-five as compared with 
twenty-nine in July. All but fourteen of such accidents 
last month resulted from falling roof and slate, there 
being two casualties in mine-car accidents, three 
through electric shock, five in motor accidents, two in 
railroad-car accidents, one in an outside mine-car acci- 
dent and one from electricity outside the mines. 
Logan had the greatest number of fatal accidents, 
seven. Raleigh County was not far behind with six, 
There were 
four deaths in McDowell County, while Tucker and 
Marion counties each had three. In Kanawha and 
Mercer counties there were two fatalities and in Boone, 
Clay and Marshall, one each. 


To Test Commerce Commission’s Powers 


SUIT seeking to test the power of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission to enforce Service Order 
No. 9 of the Esch-Cummins Act as amended and passed 
by Congress Feb. 28, 1920, was filed in the U. S. Court 
at Covington, Ky., recently by the Arcadia Coal Co. and 
thirteen other producing companies in Bell, Knox and 
Harlan counties, Kentucky. The defendants in the suit 
are the Louisville & Nashville R.R., the U. S. Government 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The complaining companies allege that they have 
millions of dollars invested in mining properties in the 
three counties named and complain that preferential 
assignment. of coal cars is made to designated coal com- 
panies on the Cumberland Valley division of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R., which makes it impossible for the 
complainant companies to market their coal and retain 
their employees. A preliminary injunction against the 
practice is prayed for in the petition. 


West Virginia Penitentiary to Mine Own 
Coal from Shaft on Prison Property 


SAVING of $10,000 a year will be effected at the 
West Virginia penitentiary by the operation of a 
coal mine on penitentiary property, the entire tract of 
about sixty acres being underlined with coal, it is: be- 
lieved. By mining its own coal the state will be able 
to save the amount above stated, that representing the 
average annual expenditure for heat and power pur- 
poses. In order to be in a position to furnish fuel for 
the penitentiary by the beginning of cold weather, 
Warden Terrell had the work of sinking a shaft 80 feet 
deep begun some time ago, the necessary authority 
having been granted by the State Board of Control. 
The seam to be developed is 43 feet in thickness. 
Operations at the penitentiary mine, once it is in 
operation, should not be affected by a shortage of labor, 


“as there are about two hundred prisoners in the peni- 


tentiary whose regular occupation has been mining. 






Two Types of Mine Officials 


Of the two general types of mine officials, the man who 
is not pinned down to his place. but can leave his job 
for a brief time without obstructing or hindering the 

work is the more efficient worker. 


OMETIME ago I recall reading an account, in Coal 

Age, of a superintendent being promoted to the 
office of manager of a large coal company. It was 
explained that he was the only superintendent employed 
by the company who could leave his job for a week 
without his absence affecting the operation of the mine. 
It strikes me that this is a vital factor in relation 
to safety in mine supervision. 

The man who can leave his job temporarily and 
the man who must stay on the job constantly are 
representatives of two distinct types of mine officials, 
from the president down. The former is responsible 
for the conditions that allow him a certain amount of 
liberty, and the latter is responsible for the conditions 
that keep him a slave to his work. Each of these 
types of officials has built up an organization that is 
the controlling factor in determining his freedom of 
movement and action. 


CHARACTERISTICS THAT DETERMINE THE 
PERSONALITIES OF MEN 


There are certain individual characteristics by which 
we recognize the type of official, whether we find him 
with a gang of men unloading supplies, or in the office 
directing the activities of the corporation. The man 
who can leave his job is genial, communicative and 
possessed of a fair-minded judgment. His personality 
has built up an organization that will stay. 

On the other hand, the man who must always be 
on the job is either grouchy, domineering and obstinate, 
or he lacks the faculty of training men in the per- 
formance of their duties. His personality has developed 
in his men a spirit of defiance and distrust that requires 
his constant supervision of their work. 

Mark these two men—the one has a smile, the other 
a frown. The one makes many suggestions and gives 
few orders, while the other either issues gruff orders 
or must do a good portion of the work himself to 
show how he wants it done. The one believes in his 
men and has inspired them with a good degree of self- 
confidence that makes them independent workers. The 
other believes in himself; has little confidence in his 
men whom he has grown to regard as incapable of 
profiting by his instructions, while the truth is the 
fault lies with himself. The one plans his work in 
conference with his men, while the other works out his 
own plans alone, leaving the men in ignorance of his 
purpose and making it impossible for them to become 
independent workers. 

Why there is such a difference in the make-up of 
men may be difficult to explain. Some men seem to be 
born with dispositions they cannot shake off. Some 
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make no effort in that direction, but appear to be 
dominated for good or ill by their environment. Oppor- 
tunities that are open to them pass unimproved. It is 
probable that their early training has much to do with 
the ingrowth of such a character, which is generally 
difficult to eradicate. 

There are many men who fail to learn by experience 
or observation, and there is little hope of such making 
efficient or safe mine officials. But, whatever the cause 
of the observed differences in the dispositions and 
abilities of men, the results are the same. The official 
who seeks to intelligently instruct his men by sharing 
with them the information he possesses and bringing 
them to realize his own and their responsibility, is 
not only training them.to become independent and faith- 
ful workers whom he can trust to perform equally well 
in his absence as when he is near them, but he is 
building up a safe organization and has rendered his 
own service to the company invaluable. 

Compare, for a moment, the attitude of such an offi- 
cial with that of one who is jealous of his position, 
keeps his men purely as subordinates and fails to share 
with them his responsibility, which would cause them 
to take an active interest in the performance of their 
work. Observe closely the effect produced in relation 
to the safety of the mine and the upbuilding of an 
organization that stands for success. 

The official that makes comrades of his men will find 
that they will repay him in time. Men naturally respond 
in kind to the sort of treatment they receive. Let me 
say, then, for promotion, for salary increase, or a vaca- 
tion on full pay, I vote for the man who can leave his 
job with the assurance that it will not suffer in his 
absence. GEORGE N. LANTZ. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 





Why American Miners Produce More Coal 
Than British Miners 


Conditions under which the miners work in the mines 
of Great Britain all tend to produce a lesser tonnage 
per man, per day, than in American mines. 


ITH much interest I have read the various reasons 

given why American miners produce more coal, 
per man, that British miners. The last letter on this 
subject was that of T. J. Shenton, Coal Age, Aug. 12, 
page 350. Neither he nor previous writers, however, 
have given what I would say is the real cause of the 
surplus in favor of the American miner. 

In the first place, the American miner must work 
eight hours or thereabouts, at least that is the time 
he is underground. In the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, a coal miner is underground from six 
to seven hours, but he actually works only about four 
hours, as he has'a long distance to walk in order to 
reach his place. If he rides to his work, it is at a 
speed no faster than a walk. 
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In that country the miner goes below at 10 a.m. and 
comes again to the surface at 4 p.m. Here, the Amer- 
ican miner is lowered into the mine at 7 a.m. and 
brought to the surface at 4.45 p.m., where I am work- 
ing at the High Shaft, Steubenville, O. I understand 
that in many nonunion mines it is not uncommon for 
the miner to remain underground twelve hours of 
the day. 

Again, the British miner works for a minimum wage 
of about $4 per day, which is given him whether he 
earns it or not. He may only mine a bushel of coal, 
but he has the same wage as if he mined 8 or 10 tons. 
On the other hand, the American miner is only paid 
for what coal he mines, which may not be more than 
a ton, owing to a shortage of cars, a fall of rock or 
a breakdown in the equipment that throws the mine 
idle. When a British miner finds he will be unable 
to produce a good tonnage for the day he will often 
quit or lie down, knowing that the minimum wage is 
good to him. 

In Great Britain, Saturday is a half holiday and 
the miners quit at noon but are paid for a full day. 
The daymen are likewise paid for a full day. This 
factor increases the cost of British coal per ton and 
reduces the production per man, as compared with 
that in this country. 

The mining laws of Great Britain, being more strict 
than those in America, forbid the shooting of coal 
“off the solid,” which is practically unknown in that 
country, where the miner must kerve (undercut) the 
coal before shooting. The American miner is privileged 
to get his coal in any manner as best he can, with or 
without the mining, which is often done by the use 
of coal-cutting machines. To my mind these are the 
chief reasons for the surplus American production. 

Steubenville, O. H. "Ss! 


Things Often Overlooked That Increase 


Costs in Mining 


It is the minor details, which many mine foremen are. 


prone to neglect and postpone giving them the needed 
attention, that increase cost of production in mining. 


INING officials, particularly mine foremen, have 

the matter of costs brought to their attention more 
than any other item connected with the work. Every 
effort is made to adopt methods and schemes that will 
reduce the cost of operation. In the excellent letter of 
M. L. O’Neale, Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 348, appears the 
heading “Contract Labor Reduces Cost.” 

What is on my mind at present, however, is not so 
much the adoption of general plans for reducing the 
cost of mining. My desire is to call attention to lesser 
details that seldom seem to worry the average foreman. 
It is these smaller matters that are so often overlooked 
but that seriously affect the cost of getting out the 
coal. In the hope that some mine bosses whose duty 
it should be to discover and remedy these smaller defects 
will see and read this letter, I am recounting a few of 
the items that affect the daily cost-sheet of the mine. 

Having been through the mill myself, I realize the 
difficulties with which the mine foreman must contend; 
but experience teaches that a car derailed on a poor 
piece of track may cause a wreck that will mean a few 
hundred dollars in loss to the company before it is 
cleaned up and coal is again running. Even with a less 
serious result, the delay may mean one or more trips 
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less in the day’s run. On such an occasion, the mind of 
the foreman reverts at once to his cost-sheet. 

Again, it is no uncommon thing to go into a mine 
and find the ditches on the main heading blocked with 
dirt and the water running down the side of the rail 
and often flooding the track. The foreman has been 
constantly passing this place, perhaps several times a 
day, often in an empty car. Occasionally he will send 
a man with a shovel to throw the dirt from the ditch 
to the opposite side of the track where it is allowed to 
accumulate, until the motor scrubs along the rubbish 
heap, or plunges through the water that covers the 
submerged rails, when making the trip in and out of 
the mine. For a distance, the entry is almost impass- 
able from mud and water. 

The mine foreman expects sometime that he will be 
able to improve this condition; but, as long as the motor 
can drag the cars through, the hoped for improvement 
is deferred. The motor comes to the tipple or the shaft 
bottom splashed with water and mud, and the cars are 
in the same condition. It is needless to remark that 
it is poor economy to delay the work needed to put a 
road in good condition. It would not have been so 
bad had proper attention been paid to keeping the 
ditches open, and not blocking the road and manholes 
with the dirt that should have been loaded out of the 
mine at the time. 


To Put Orr ATTENDING TO NEEDED REPAIRS 
Is ALWAYS FALSE ECONOMY 


It is always false economy to pass over a bad piece 
of track, or a worn out frog, a loose joint, or a railbond 
that needs attention and think that this can be done 
at a more convenient time. The proper bonding of 
rails on a haulage road where electric haulage is em- 
ployed is often overlooked, because it is something 
that cannot be seen; but its effects are readily apparent 
in the increased cost of haulage. 

The experienced motorman knows when the bonding 
of the rails is efficient. It is common to see the head- 
lights of a mine locomotive dim when the controller 
is moved, the cause being frequently due to the lack 
of the efficient bonding of the rails. The same defect 
may cause a cutting machine to stop or compel a 
machineman to release his clutch when the locomotive 
is operating in that vicinity. 

In my opinion there is more time lost in a mine 
through the bad bonding of the rails on main haulage 
roads than on any other single item. Experience teaches 
that where a mine is electrically equipped there should 
be a mine electrician whose constant duty is to look 
after the equipment throughout. He should examine 
the bonding regularly and remedy all defects. 

Another matter that is a constant source of expense 
and trouble is the handling of the water that accu- 
mulates in a mine. The average mine boss never likes 
to put a pump into a place, except as a last resort; and 
when once in place it is there to stay. Often it happens 
that a ditch would have served better than the pump 
to drain the place. The care of a pump is a great con- 
sideration, the packings, valves and suction need con- 
stant attention, which means continual expense. 

Again, many a foreman fails to realize the trouble 
that will follow when a stump of coal or a few posts 
are left standing in the waste. By preventing the fall 
of the roof, extra weight is thrown on the entry pillars, 
causing the bottom to heave on the road and, possibly, 
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bringing on a heavy squeeze that may result in the 
loss of hundreds or thousands of tons of coal before it 
can be stopped or controlled. To arrest a good squeeze 
is no simple matter, as every practical foreman knows 
to his own sorrow. 

Speaking of haulage, there comes to my mind an 
instance where the main headings dipped about 7 per 
cent. The face headings were turned to the right 
and left to the main road, on a grade of about 3 per 
cent in favor of the loaded cars,. Butt headings were 
turned off the face headings and parallel to the main 
road. The rooms turned off the butts were driven 
parallel to the face headings. 

The 3 per cent grade in the rooms made it difficult 
to handle the cars; and the entire arrangement, which 
originated in the office, cost the company thousands of 
dollars. I will only mention in closing, that great losses 
‘result in defective ventilation, contracted airways, leaky 
stoppings and doors, all of which add to the cost of 
operating the mine. THOMAS HoGaRTH, 

McIntyre, Pa. Supt. Glenside Coal Co. 


Organized Labor Not Opposed to 
Contract Mining 


The only restriction imposed on contract mining by the 
union ts that the contract price shall be high enough 
to cover the wage scale of the district at the time. 


Qe enn of the fact that most of the mines in 
this country are unionized, M. L. O’Neale asks, 
“What has the union to say as to one of its members 
doing something a little out of the ordinary, becoming 
a little boss of his own, working a little harder and 
earning more money? Does it sanction or permit such 
werk?” This quotation is taken from a letter entitled 
“Contract Mining, the Company, the Miner and the 
Union,” which appeared in Coal Age Aug. 12, p. 348. 

While I am not a member of the U. M. W. A., I want 
to see the organization continued. Being a lover of 
fair play, I have often felt that there is a grievous mis- 
understanding of the principles of that body, which is 
at times unjustly criticized by the general public and 
by many miners who appear to be ignorant of its prin- 
ciples, perhaps because they have been unable to read 
its constitution and understand its bylaws. 

Let me say, first, unquestionably the operator of a 
coal mine, large or small, has a right to use the cheapest 
means or methods of getting out the coal and putting 
it on the market. In satisfying his men, securing 
orders for his coal and selling it in the open market, 
he is in competition with otrer operators. The market 
price of the coal is not always in his control and the 
question of making a reasonable profit, after meeting 
all the necessary expenses for materials, supplies and 
labor, is frequently a difficult one. 

Then if an operator enters a contract agreement 
with two or more men to dig, load, haul or deliver coal 
to a specified point, at a fixed tonnage rate that will 
not fall below the wage scale in the miners’ agreement 
with the operators of that district, there can be no 
objection on the part of the union. 

To my knowledge the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica have never made an agreement with an operator 
in which any objection was expressed to contract work, 
so long as the contract price was sufficient to cover 
the agreed wage scale. 

Contract work in coal mines should be encouraged as 
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long as a square deal is assured to all parties. For 
instance, six miners are hired to draw out the chain 
pillars on an entry 2,000 ft. from the slope parting, at 
a specified rate of $1.07 a ton. It is optional whether 
the foreman or the men pay for the hauling of the 
coal. Thus, say the foreman hires a driver at $6.25 a 
day, reserving the right to have the driver do other 
work when the contractors lay off; or, the contract price 
may be put at $1.20 a ton and the men pay for hauling 
the coal, in which case the driver shares equally with 
the men by doing other work with them. 

In reference to the contract system making a man 
his own boss, every miner who digs coal is practically 
his own boss. The harder he works the more money he 
earns. The only restriction placed on him is that he 
shall work his place in accordance with certain rules 
and regulations. As Mr. O’Neale has stated, there are 
among the miners many fine, red-blooded Americans, 
men who are capable of handling contract work, and 
every wise foreman will grasp the opportunity of con- 
tracting with such men. Let him be assured that the 
union has never restricted miners or curtailed their 
opportunities. In proof of this assertion let me quote 
from a union agreement with an operator, which reads 


as follows: 

The Company shall see that an equal turn of cars is offered each 
miner and loader, and that he is given a fair chance to obtain 
the same. . No individual contract shall be made if it con- 
flicts with this agreement. . Any member guilty of accept- 
ing or contracting for a less compensation for his labor than the 
prices agreed upon in our contract with the operator shall be 
deemed guilty of an offense and shall be fined $25. 


The foregoing shows clearly the attitude of the 
organization toward contract labor, the only provision 
being that wages are not to be reduced thereby. Let 
me say here that there is nothing wrong in the ideals 
set forth in the constitution or in the aims and pur- 
poses of the organization. Where trouble has arisen 
it has been due to the unjustified action of certain 
radical local leaders who, at times, have acted to close 
a mine in utter disregard of their agreement. For this 
they have often been censured severely by the higher 
officers of the organization. Bearing on this point, 
let me quote the following extracts from the constitu- 
tion of the order: 

In case of any local trouble arising in any mine through such 
failure to agree with such boss or foreman and any miner or 
laborer, the pit committee and the pit boss are empowered to ad- 
just it. In case of their disagreement it shall be referred to the 
superintendent of the company and the local executive board of 
the U. M. W. A. If they should fail to agree it is then referred 
to the president of the district and the manager of the company. 
In all cases the miners and the parties involved must continue 


at work, pending an investigation and adjustment, until a final 
decision is reached. 


What is needed in America, today, is for every man 
who works around a coal mine to dig in and make as 
much money as he can, whether he is working on con- 
tract or employed by the company. No right-minded 
operator, and certainly not the miners’ organization, will 
tolerate any disreputable profiteering of a miner against 
his fellow worker. 

All must stand for a square deal for the company, 
the union and the miner, whether the miner is a mem- 
ber of said union or an independent worker. The ques- 
tion of “open shop” or “closed shop” should not come 
in for consideration, and no advantage should be taken 
because one good miner can earn more than a fellow 
working at the same task under the same conditions. 

Farr, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 







Working a Coal Reserve 


Does it pay to sink a shaft and install the necessary 
equipment for the development and working of a 
small coal reserve that was left when the surrounding 
coal properties were worked out on leases? 


EING a constant reader of Coal Age for several 

years and having noted a number of instances where 
helpful suggestions and valuable information have been 
given in answer to the requests of its readers, I am 
constrained to submit the following proposition, hoping 
to obtain similar help myself: 

Sometime since I came into possession of a property 
on which the coal rights had been reserved by a former 
owner, at a time when the surrounding coal was leased 
to an operating company. As indicated in the accom- 
panying sketch, practically all of the surrounding coal 
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PLAN SHOWING AN ISOLATED COAL RESERVE 


was worked out, leaving this small reserve of seven 
acres, which represents the property in question. The 
coal is of good quality. The seam is nine feet thick 
and lies at a depth of 180 ft. below the surface. As 
further marked on the sketch, there is a stub switch of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad extending close to the prop- 
erty line. Assuming that the former openings have 
all caved and are unavailable at the present time, the 
question is, Will it pay to go after this coal and how 
can the matter be accomplished? OWNER. 

Nagel Ba 








In reference to this proposition it can be stated that 
one would hardly be warranted in making the necessary 
investment to open, equip and develop such a small 
reserve, with a view to shipping the coal to market. 
We would add, however, there are a number of 
instances where shafts have been sunk and _ slopes 
driven to develop small properties for local trade. 

Putting aside the question of possible damage to the 
surface by the extraction of this coal, and assuming 
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a reliable country trade, it is quite possible to realize 
on such a proposition as this by securing a thoroughly 
reliable and competent coal miner who has had exper- 
ience in sinking and developing mines and giving him 
charge of the work. 

With good management it is possible to estimate on 
realizing a two-thirds extraction of the entire seam. 
while making ample allowance for losses in mining and 
handling the output. This would mean an approximate 
available net tonnage of 75,000 tons. 

The success of the undertaking, from a financial 
standpoint, will depend wholly on the ability and judg- 
ment of the man in charge. A rough estimate of the 
cost might be made about as follows: Sinking, includ- 
ing labor and material, $3,500; entry driving, room 
turning and other allowances, $1,500; timber, rails, 
ties and other supplies, $2,000; shaft equipment, includ- 
ing a hoisting engine, cages, pump, piping, scales, 
screens, etc., $3,000; mine cars and mules, $1,000; 
repairs and renewals, overhead charges during the life 
of the mine $9,000; making a total expenditure of, say 
$20,000 for mining and marketing 75,000 tons of coal. 

Finally, allowing for an average of 50 tons per day, 
for 250 working days a year, the mine would be 
exhausted in 75,000 — (50 « 250) —6 yr. To realize 
a profit of 10 per cent on an assumed investment of 
$20,000 for six years will require a net profit of 
6 (0.10 & 20,000) — $12,000, which would demand a 
net profit per ton of 12,000 ~ 75,000 — $0.16, or 16c. 
per ton. 


Volumetric Capacity re Yield of a Fan 


ERMIT me to refer to the inquiry of Clifford R.-~ 


Clark, which appeared in Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 351 
where he states the 15 x 4 ft. Jeffrey fan, running at a 
speed of 110 r.p.m., produced 250,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute against a water gage of 3.5 in. Can this be true? 

According to my understanding, a fan cannot give 
more air than its own volume, which in this case is 110 
(0.7854 x 15° x 4) = 177,754 + cu.ft. per min. Also, 
the theoretical water gage due to tip speed of 110 
(3.1416 x 15) — 60 = 86.4 ft. per sec. is 0.0144 (86.47 — 
32.16) 0.0766 = 3.34 in.; and the actual gage would 
probably not exceed 2? in. 

Being acquainted with this mine, let me state that the 
mine resistance in winter is much greater than in sum- 
mer, owing to the closing of the escape shaft to avoid 
freezing. I believe this accounts for the difference in 
power consumption in summer and winter. — 

Peru, Ill. FACE Boss. 





It is wrong to suppose that the possible yield of a fan 
is limited to its volumetric capacity per revolution. A 
good fan will often deliver from three to four times its 
own volume. Mention is made, in the excellent article 
by David W. Evans, Coal Age, Sept. 2, p. 487, of a fan 
he designed that gave over four times its own volume. 








Mine Foremen’s Examination, Held at 
Old Forge, Pa., May 4, 5, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What principle in ventilation is applied when 
a regulator is placed in an airway in a mine? 

Ans.—tThe principle involved in the use of a regulator 
is to equalize the resisting power of two unequal air- 
ways. The airway having the least rubbing surface, 
per square foot of sectional area, will have the least 
resisting power, and when a circulation is set up will 
take the larger proportion of the air. But, as a rule, 
such airway requires less air and the other more air 
than is given by the natural division of the current. 
Therefore, it is necessary to introduce a regulator to 
obstruct the flow of air in the airway having the least 
resisting power, in order to bring about the desired 
proportion between the two airways. The placing of 
a regulator in an airway has the same effect as to 
increase its length or decrease its sectional area. It 
increases its resisting power and makes the resistance 
of the two airways or splits equal when each is pass- 
ing its required amount of air. 

Ques.—Make a classification of the accidents occur- 
ring in the anthracite mines and state how, in your 
judgment, they may be diminished. 

Ans.—In the order of their importance, mine acci- 
dents may be classed as follows: 

1. Accidents due to falls of roof or coal. The num- 
ber of such accidents can be diminished by strict 
compliance with the mining laws and mine regulations; 
constant and more through supervision of the work; 
and maintaining a good supply of needed timber in 
each working place. 

2. Accidents due to the movement of cars. These 
can be diminished in number by increased discipline 
in the mine; suitably punishing all violations of the 
mine rules and regulations; and observing strict com- 
pliance with the laws relating to the haulage, hoisting 
and dumping of coal. 

8. Accidents arising from the handling and use of 
powder and other explosives. To lessen the number 
of accidents of this class, strict regulations should be 
made and enforced at the mine. Miners should not 
be permitted to fire their own shots, except as they are 
authorized by the mine foreman, after each shot has 
been properly placed and charged. The use of per- 
missible powders, in place of black powder, will also 
reduce the number of these accidents. The degree of 
safety in blasting will depend largely on the character 
of the rules and regulations made to safeguard this 
work, and the discipline exercised in the mine. 

4. Accidents due to the presence of gas in mines. 
The number of these accidents-can be reduced by a 
more thorough inspection of the mines, which should 
be continued throughout the day when the men are at 
work. Each safety inspector or fireboss should have 
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Answered by 
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only such territory as he can inspect and supervise 
thoroughly. A proper and adequate system of ventila- 
tion is essential to eliminate the danger of gas. 

5. Accidents due to the lack of safety appliances and 
the safeguarding of all shafts, slopes, inclines, ma- 
chinery and all electrical equipment. 

Ques.—In a mine where 535 men are employed how 
many splits of air will be required by law? What will 
be the minimum quantity of air required? 

Ans—The Anthracite Mine Law prohibits the 
employment of more than seventy-five men on a single 
air split at the same time. The number of splits 
required to comply with this law where 535 men are 
employed in the mine is 5385 — 75 = 7.1, or say eight 
splits. The minimum quantity of air required, in this 
case, is 200 &K 535 = 107,000 cu.ft. per min., unless 
the conditions are such that the mine inspector decides 
a larger quantity of air is necessary. 

‘Ques.—What constitutes a second opening to conform 
with the mine law? 

Ans.—The Anthracite Mine Law (Art. 4, Sec. 1) 
requires that not less than two openings ‘shall be avail- 
able for ingress and egress for every person employed 
underground, except in the development of a new mine, 
or a new lift, while the work of making connection with 
such an opening is in progress and not more than twenty 
persons are employed in the mine at one time. The 
two openings must be separated by strata not less than 
60 ft. in breadth underground and 150 ft. in breadth at 
the surface. 

Ques.—(a) What is the first essential in the economi- 
cal haulage of coal? (b) What are the principal things 
to be looked after on haulage roads in mines? 

Ans.—(a) The question of chief importance in secur- 
ing economy in mine haulage is the adoption of a suit- 
able system and method of hauling the coal. This 
includes the laying out of the haulage roads so as to 
facilitate the movement of cars in respect to grades 
and uniform distribution of work. The size and equip- 
ment of the mine cars must be such that they can be 
readily handled under the conditions that prevail in 
the mine. The main haulage road should be laid out 
so as to have a slight grade in favor of the loaded cars. 

(b) It is important to maintain all track and rolling 
equipment in good condition. To insure safety separate 
travelingways should be provided and no person per- 
mitted on the haulage roads except those whose duties 
require them to be there. Where men must travel a 
haulage road there should be a good clearance space 
maintained on one side of the road and refuge holes 
should be provided at short intervals and kept free from 
all obstruction. Special attention must be given to the 
timbering to prevent roof falls on the roads, which 
endanger the lives of drivers and motormen and cause 
delay. Every effort must be made to provide a full trip 
in each section of the mine, at stated intervals, and the 
movement of drivers or motormen must be so arranged 
as to avoid delays waiting for each other. 
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Chemists Discuss Colloidal Fuel and New 


Problems in the Carbonization of Coal 


Heat Produced by Devolatilization and Decomposition of Gas Cokes 
Coal — High Temperature Opposes Coking —- Canada Is Looking to 
Lignite for Fuel — Texas Wants It to Make Gas — Conservation 
to Meet Coal Shortage — Blazing Colloidal Fuel Sinks in Water 


By STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


the American Chemical Society, the Industrial and 

Engineering Division held a symposium on fuels 
on Sept. 9 at Chicago, Ill. This program was arranged 
by a committee under the chairmanship of A. C. Field- 
ner, of the Bureau of Mines. Four major topics were 
discussed by the various 
speakers: (1) Carboni- 


[: CONNECTION with the semi-annual meeting of 


varied by small steps in a way inconsistent with our 
usual concept of definite composition. 

Because of the low-heat conductivity of the coke mass 
through which heat must be transferred by ordinary 
systems of coking this author has undertaken to use 
the exothermic heat of reaction during coal carboniza- 
tion to furnish the bulk of 
the heat required for cook- 





zation of coal, (2) Liquid- 
fuel problems, partic- 
ularly those of gasoline, 
(3) The general prob- 
lem of fuel conservation, 
and (4) The problem of 
sulphur in fuels. This 
session aroused much in- 
terest because of the 
widespread attention now 
being given to fuel mat- 
ters and the present 
inadequacy of the indus- 


ture. 


than oil. 





Parr declares products of low-temperature 
distillation and decomposition differ essen- 
tially from those formed at high tempera- 
Stansfield says a ton of dry lignite 


gives two-thirds of a ton of “char.” 


obtains 2,000 to 3,000 cu.ft. of gas of 600 
B.t.u. from a ton of Texas lignite. Sheppard 
asserts colloidal fuel is a more powerful fuel 
Yancey and Fraser find that 
no law seems to govern the relation of 
pyritic and organic sulphur in coal layers. 





trial fuel supply. 

S. W. Parr presented 
a discussion of low-temperature carbonization, by which 
he meant treatment of fuel at temperatures below 750 
to 800 deg. C. He indicated that up to this temperature 
he considered, to all intents and purposes, only the 
primary products of distillation; the secondary prod- 
ucts, which are the results of high-temperature decom- 
position, do not make their appearance in any quantity 
until higher temperatures are reached. He criticized 
the usual method of rating the cokability of coals by the 
ratio of oxygen content to hydrogen content. He pointed 
out that conditions under which the coal is treated are 
of greater importance than this ratio, because if the 
temperature is properly controlled the oxygen com- 
pounds are prevented from interacting with those 
compounds by which the coke is bound together, such 
interaction serving to destroy the bonding power of 
which the coal is possessed. 


CAN COKE A BADLY-WEATHERED COAL 


Mr. Parr mentioned a certain badly-weathered coal 
which was still suitable for coke production if coked 
under proper temperature control and advanced the 
theory that those constituents which are soluble in 
phenol react upon heating with oxygen compounds and 
give compounds of variable composition which pre- 
vent coking. Particularly did he emphasize the fact 
that the sulphur, nitrogen and oxygen compounds 
formed seemed to violate the laws of definite compounds, 
as the percentage composition of those compounds 





ing. He refers to these 
reactions as proceeding 
“autogenously.” 

The main points of in- 
terest in this paper of Mr. 
Parr, which he presented 
with T. E. Layng and 
which was entitled ‘“Low- 
Temperature Carboniza- 
tion and Its Applicability 
to High-Oxygen Coals,” 


Schoch 








are briefly summarized 
in the following para- 
graphs: 


“(1) Under the condi- 
tions indicated, the volatile constituents resulting from 
carbonization are substantially either the primary prod- 
ucts of decomposition or of interaction between such 
products, and bear but little relation to the byproducts 
yielded by high-temperature conditions. 

“(2) The yield of condensible products in the form 
of tar or oils is from 20 to 30 gal. per ton of coal, 
depending on the carbonization method employed. 


SURVEY OF PROGRESS OF DEVOLATILIZATION 


“(3) By separating the coking from the non-coking 
constituents of high-oxygen coals, and observing the 
products of decomposition from each at progressive 
stages of temperature, a knowledge has been gained as. 
to the order of precedence in the decomposing process 
and also of the character of the products at these suc- 
cessive stages. 

“(4) In the case of high-oxygen coal, especially, inter- 
actions between certain products of decomposition may 
take place whereby the bonding property of the coking 
constituent may be partly or completely destroyed. 

“(5) Heat cannot be transmitted by conductivity 
alone into the center of a non-conducting mass where 
there is a workable cross-section of 16 to 20 in., except 
where there is a high-temperature environment, which, 
of course, would defeat all the ends sought in low- 
temperature distillation. 

““(6) It is possible to utilize the exothermic reactions 
inherent in high-oxygen coals in such a manner as to 
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secure the autogenous transmission of heat to the center 
of an otherwise non-conducting mass and to do it with- 
out attaining ultimate temperatures in excess of the 
prescribed limit. 

“(7) The time for autogenous heat transmission is 
governed by the speed of the exothermic reactions 
involved and is estimated to be approximately one-fourth 
of the time required for heat penetration as obtained 
under high-temperature conditions. 

“In general, it is believed that all the products of 
decomposition have a higher intrinsic value as delivered 
under low-temperature conditions, chiefly because ex- 
cessive secondary decompositions are avoided. The solid 
residue is a smokeless fuel containing from 5 to 15 per 
cent volatile matter; it is free-burning and of good 
texture and is primarily adapted to use as a domestic 
or factory fuel. Whether suitable for metallurgical pur- 
poses or not has not been determined.” At the present 
time Dr. Parr has not proposed any definite industrial 
processes but is working on a basis of a discontinuous 
operation with 35 lb. samples—i.e., on a commercial 
laboratory scale.” 


CARBOCOAL FURNACE LINED WITH CARBORUNDUM 


Dr. Harry A. Curtis, chief chemist of the Interna- 
tional Coal Products Corporation, reported on the carbo- 
coal process, which has been developed to the point of 
the installation of a plant having a daily capacity of 
350 tons of product, using 500 tons of coal per day. 
The general process is described by him as follows: 

“Carbocoal, as it is called, is a bituminous coal which 
has been changed into a smokeless fuel resembling 
anthracite. It is prepared by crushing the soft coal and 
carbonizing it at the relatively low temperature of 900 
deg. F. The carbonizing is performed in a horizontal 
retort about 7 ft. in diameter and 120 ft. long, lined with 
carborundum. The coal is continually stirred and 
moved slowly through the retort by means of paddles 
mounted on two heavy steel shafts running lengthwise 
of the retort. Each retort has a capacity of about a 
ton an hour, the Clinchfield plant being equipped with 
twenty-four of these retorts. 

“Carbonization of the coal in this manner yields 
about twice as much tar as is obtained from the ordi- 
nary coking process, but the semi-coke obtained is quite 
soft and friable. It can be used directly under the boiler 
of a power plant or put into a gas producer, but is not 
in good shape to market as a general fuel for domestic 
and industrial use. In the carbocoal process the soft 
semi-coke is ground, briquetted with pitch, and the 
briquets then carbonized for about six hours at 1,800 
deg. F. The effect of this high-temperature carboniza- 
tion is to render the briquet hard, dense and smokeless 
—quite unlike any other fuel on the market. 

“A further substantial yield of byproducts is obtained 
during the second carbonization, so that the carbocoal 
process represents a highly economical method of pro- 
ducing a smokeless fuel from bituminous coal. The 
high yield of oils obtained also is of great importance 
in view of the rapidly diminishing supplies of petro- 
leum in the United States and the enormous growth of 
industries which use oil products such as gasoline, 
motor spirits, lubricating oils and fuel oil.” 

A paper entitled “Carbonization of Canadian Lig- 
nites,’ by Edward Stansfield, was presented by Mr. 
French, the engineer who has been associated with this 
investigation, covering the work done jointly by the 
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Department of Mines and the Lignite Utilization Board 
of Canada. This report described the early small-scale 
experiments and the later larger-scale tests which have 
led up to the design and construction in southern Sas- 
katchewan of a plant which is expected to handle two 
hundred tons of raw lignite per day. 

The lignites used are available at about $1.75 per ton 
at the mine. A typical analysis of the material em- 
ployed, on a moisture-free basis, is as follows: Water 
of constitution, 31.8 per cent; volatile, 28.9 per cent; 
fixed carbon, 34.1 per cent; ash, 5.2 per cent. The 
heating value is approximately 4,260 calories per gram. 
From this material the following results are reported: 


Percentage Percentage 
of We‘ght of of Original 
Dry Lignite Heating Value 
WV Aiea eI Neha O76) 5 et duce, eek a0 3p 8%) oho s ua I ¢ S 
(REN) - 2 a apo t CO Soe ee eens 17.0 8.3 
ChE ile OAR @ hat, Ly Aan by es a 4.1 6.0 
RESIGAIOw CCI) Bert Pers Shae edescs end ejsyesase « 66.7 78.1 
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These represent yields of about 3,150 cu.ft. of gas 
having heating value of 385 B.t.u. per cu.ft., 5.3 gal. 
of tar, 910 lb. of residue and 10.2 lb. of ammonium 
sulphate per ton of dry lignite treated. The process is 
developed to a point where the tar is distilled and the 
pitch from this used as a binder for briquetting the 
char. The principal object of this work is the develop- 
ment of a solid fuel; thus less effort has been made to 
recover gas and byproducts. The commercial plant is 
nearing completion and it is hoped that operations will 
begin within a few months. 


TEXAS EXPERIMENTERS WITH LIGNITE SEEK GAS 


As a contribution to the discussion of this report, 
E. P. Schoch, professor of the department of chemistry 
of the University of Texas, presented a discussion upon 
the utilization of Texas lignites. The effort in this 
work was to obtain a supply of city gas, and the ten- 
dency was, therefore, along different lines from that 
which had been sought in the Canadian work. 

Special attention has been given to the operation of 
the retorts under pressure. It had been found that this 
gave a higher yield of gas, but at the expense of a lower 
yield of tar. This result probably was caused by the 
slower elimination of the vapors from the retort, caus- 
ing a greater cracking and, therefore, larger gas yield 
from the otherwise liquid constituents. 

As a result liquid purification was adopted and favor- 
able results are reported. From 2,000 to 3,000 cu.ft. of 
gas per ton of raw lignite was thus obtained, with a 
heating value in the gas approaching 600 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot. The yields of coke and tar were of the same 
order as those reported on the Canadian material. 

The advantages claimed for this method of handling 
the coal were: Coke of a high thermal value, gas 
immediately usable for the city supply, a maximum 
yield of tar, the opportunity to manufacture the product 
in a cheap retort of large capacity operating under con- 
ditions that make for long life, and the production of 
a coke that can be briquetted without difficulty. 


CONSERVATION HAS ALREADY SHOWN RESULTS 


In discussing fuel conservation Dr. Horace C. Porter 
said, “During the last ten years in America, steel pro- 
duction has increased 60 per cent, railroad traffic has 
doubled, the automobile industry has multiplied itself 
ten times, while the population of the country has 
increased by only 15.2 per cent. In spite of the vastly 
increased industrialization thus shown, and of a much 
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higher present standard of living, coal consumption per 
capita has remained practically stationary, and the 
consumption of all fuels has increased by a mere 74 
per cent. 

“In other words,much progress has been made in fuel 
economy and there has been a considerable increase in 
the return from a ton of coal. If this had not been so the 
present coal shortage would have been much greater 
than it now is, and our industrial development would 
necessarily have been restricted accordingly. 

“Much coal, however, is still wasted. To make the 
fuel shortage still less a menace both now and in the 
future additional fuel conservation should be prac- 
ticed. Some economy is realizable with little delay, 
while other forms, accomplishing more, will take time 
and large outlay. 

“In the first class come increased  boiler-furnace 
economy, with careful regulation of flue-gas tempera- 
tures and excess air and greater use of economizers, 
superheaters and feed-water heaters, the application of 
powdered coal and gas to industrial heating furnaces 
as in steel and metal-working plants, and the increased 
use of waste-heat boilers. 


ELECTRIFIED ROADS TO SAVE 120,000,000 ToNs 


“In the second class are many major improvements 
whereby immense fuel saving is ultimately possible; 
for example, the electrification of steam railroads, which 
if completely accomplished in this country would save 
120,000,000 tons of coal per year. A centralization of 
power development in ‘super-stations’ is possible, 
either water power being used or large steam turbo- 
generators, by which system, if developed to the fur- 
thest extent of its application, at least one-third less 
coal would be required per unit of power sent out than 
is now used in the average small station which these 
super-stations would replace. 

“A large saving in fuel, notably in oil, will come from 
the inevitable introduction of the heat standard for gas, 
especially if a low enough standard is set to permit of 
the highest thermal efficiency in its manufacture and 
use. Byproduct coking to replace the non-recovery 
coke-making still practiced in this country would save 
over 8,000,000 tons of coal per year, besides valuable 
byproducts. 

“It is to be hoped that a gradual extension of these 
fuel-saving enterprises will reduce the ratio between 
our fuel consumption and our industrial output, and 
that as a result the apprehended fuel shortage will be 
avoided and a lowering of price assured.” Dr. C. A. 
Sheppard then described those blends of oil and coal 
dust which are termed “colloidal fuel.” 

“Colloidal fuel,” said Dr. Sheppard, “is a name given 
to a distinct class of liquid to semi-liquid blended fuels. 
They were developed in this country during and subse- 
quent to the last two years of the Great War. They are 
composites in which finely divided carbonaceous solids 
or semi-solids—various kinds of coal—are so suspended 
in and blended with liquid fuel oils as to form readily 
stable and atomizing fuels. They have been developed 
for burning with the regular types of atomizing burners 
using ordinary fuel oils, but also have possibilities for 
use in internal-combustion engines of the Diesel and 
semi-Diesel type. 

“The machinery for compounding these fuels is 
simple; it consists of a suitable mill for pulverizing 
coal, coke, etc.; storage and blending tanks for the oil 
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bases, and mixing kettles for compounding the com- 
posite fuel. Little modification in existing types of 
machinery is necessary, and the process is readily made 
continuous. The cost of manufacture may be reckoned 
at approximately $1.50 per ton, inclusive of the fixateur 
—a substance used in small quantity to stabilize the col- 
loidal fuel. . 

“The following is a brief summary of the properties 
of colloidal fuels. They are liquids which are handled 
and atomized for combustion like fuel oils. They con- 
tain more heat units per gallon than such oils and also 
little moisture and ash. The temperature at which they 
take fire—the flash point—is above 200 deg. F. They 
are immune from spontaneous combustion. 

“Not only are they vaporless up to high temperatures, 
thus avoiding explosive mixtures with air, but they may 
be fireproofed by a ‘water seal’ of an inch or more of 
water, owing to the fact that they are heavier than that 
liquid. For this reason also they will sink if spilled 
blazing on the surface of water—that is, they are self- 
quenching. The fire risk in their use is as low as with 
anthracite coal, and far less than with bituminous or 
ordinary fuel oil. They are the most compact fuels 
known. The advantages of this quality are quite ob- 
vious: Increased radius for ships and lessened storage 
space in crowded cities.” 

The report by Alfred R. Powell discussed the factors 
which determine the amount of the sulphur which will 
be found in the coke and gas produced by the carboniza- 
tion of bituminous coals. He pointed out the signifi- 
cance of the different sulphur compounds in the coal 
upon the distribution of the sulphur in the products. 


RELATION OF PYRITIC TO ORGANIC SULPHUR 


A report on a similar subject was presented by H. F. 
Yancey and Thomas Fraser entitled “The Distribution 
of the Forms of Sulphur in the Coal Bed.” In this 
paper the relative quantities of pyritic and organic sul- 
phur in coal were discussed as follows: 

“A study has been made of the quantitative distribu- 
tion of pyritic and organic sulphur in the various sec- 
tions or bunches of a coal seam. About 120 samples 
were collected at twenty working places in three mines, 
one operating in the No. 6 seam in southern Illinois, 
one in No. 9 and the other in the No. 12 bed of western 
Kentucky. 

“At each face the seam was divided into from four 
to eight benches and was represented by a corresponding 
number of samples. Some of these were taken at places 
in the bed which showed the coal intergrown and inter- 
bedded with lenses, bads and cat-faces of pyrite. The 
purpose of the work was to determine if any relation ~ 
exists between pyritic and organic sulphur, and where 
segregations or concentrations of organic sulphur were 
found to exist to ascertain whether their occurrence 
was associated with other impurities or any specific 
recognizable conditions. 

“The data obtained indicate no definite and absolute 
relationship between the amount of pyritic and organic 
sulphur in a given bed or sample. A majority of the 
samples taken at five faces in one mine indicate that 
an increase in pyritic sulphur is accompanied by a de- 
crease in organic sulphur. This is not uniformly true, 
and the data do not warrant any such generalization. 
It may be said, however, that high pyritic sulphur and 
visible segregations of iron pyrite are not indicative of 
a high organic-sulphur content.” 
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Somerset Gets Standard Wage Increase 


O ACCORD with the advance given the daymen in 

the Central Competitive region the Somerset County 
Coal Operators’ Association, of Pennsylvania, has agreed 
to increase the wages of all first-class day laborers in 
and about the mines $1.50 a day, and trapper boys and 
men who can do less than a full day’s work, 82c. a day, 
the new scale to date from Aug. 16. Most of Somerset 
county is non-union. 


Ousted Sub-District President Appeals to 


International Board of Union 


Kk. PETERS, who was ousted as president of Sub- 
District 4 of District 17 (West Virginia) by the 
district board of District 17, has appealed from the 
decision to the international officers at Indianapolis. 
Charges were preferred against Peters by President 
Keeney of District 17. Just what the charges against 
Peters were has never been clearly made known. It was 
a foregone conclusion, however, that the district board 
would oust Peters, as it is dominated by Keeney. 


Would Close Indefinitely to End F requent 
Unauthorized Strikes of Union Miners 


WO mine workers at the mine of the Stirling Coal 

Co. Daniel Boone, Ky., were ringleaders in an 
unauthorized strike for an increase in pay above that 
provided in the contract; when the men went back to 
work the company laid off these men as having been 
leaders in a breach of contract. This caused another 
unauthorized strike on Sept. 3, when 125 mine workers 
went on “vacation.” Paul G. Gannon, in charge of the 
mine operation, has announced that the men will not be 
re-employed and that the mines will be closed down until 
the men decide to return to work and perhaps may be 
closed indefinitely. 


Standard Wage Increase Made Effective in 
Three Large West Virginia Fields 


NDER the agreement reached by representatives of 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and by representatives of District 17, United 
Mine Workers, in a meeting at Baltimore the: wages 
of all daymen in the mines of the territory in the North- 
ern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association have 
been increased, from Aug. 16, $1.50 per day and the 
wages of boys not paid men’s wages at the rate of 
82c. per day. This gives the daymen and monthly men 
in twelve and a half counties in es West Virginia 
the benefit of the increase. 
The change is in accordance with the amendment to 
the scale contract in the Central Competitive region. 
The conference at Baltimore at which the change was 


: The Labor Situation 
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discussed and finally agreed upon lasted two days. The 
agreement was reached by Brooks Fleming, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Northern West Virginia Association, and 
by George E. Brackett, of Grafton, representing the 
operators, and by C. F. Keeney, president of District 
17, and Charles H. Bateley, international representative, 
representing the mine workers. 

The same rate of increase was granted in that part 
of District 17 embraced in the Kanawha field, including 
Big Coal River and Cabin Creek district, at a meeting 
of the scale committees of the operators and miners 
held in Charleston during the week ending Sept. 11. 
The increase dates from Aug. 16. It required little 
time to reach an agreement. Some of the operators 
objected to making the increase effective from Aug. 16 
in view of the fact that their payrolls had been made 
up for the last half of August. 

When the scale committee of the miners and operators 
of the New River Operators’ Association met on Sept. 
13 they likewise entered into an agreement the terms 
of which were in the matter of wage to adult daymen 
and boys the same as those just stated, the increase 
being retroactive also to Aug. 16. Following the meet- 
ing of the joint scale committee a meeting of the joint 


‘ grievance committee was held, at which a number of 


matters were considered. 


Union Driver Seeking Two Hours’ Extra Pay 
Closes Mine in West Virginia 


INERS at the Galloway mine in Taylor County 

were on strike early this month. This strike grew 
cut of the demand of a driver for two hours’ extra pay 
each day for driving in a wet place. When he was 
offered an opportunity to drive in a dry place he refused 
to accept the change but clung to his demand for the 
two hours’ extra pay. The company declined, however, 
to allow him the extra pay, pointing out that it would be 
in violation of the scale contract. Following the com- 
pany’s refusal to grant the extra pay to the driver, the 
entire force at the Galloway mine ceased work. There is 
a provision in the general wage agreement for settle- 
ment by joint board action of such cases as caused the | 
trouble at Galloway. 


Operators to Make Prompt Payment of 
Back Money to Mine Employees 


ITH reference to the retroactive feature of the 

award of the Anthracite Coal Commission, at a 
meeting of the Joint Scale Committee of Anthracite 
Operators and Mine Workers held Sept. 2, 1920, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved that the back money shall be paid in one 
payment as soon as possible, but in no event shall the 
payment be deferred beyond Oct. 16, 1920.” 
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Morgantown & Kingwood Strike Steadily 
Loses Ground; Many Are Evicted 


NION activity appears wholly unable to keep the 

strike along the Morgantown & Kingwood Ry. in 
northern West Virginia from coming to an end although 
not a point has been gained. This is shown by the fact 
that the Penn-Mary Coal Co., against which the strike 
is principally directed, because of its refusal to yield to 
the demands of the United Mine Workers, is operating 
at 70 per cent of normal capacity. In fact the only mines 
of the Penn-Mary Coal Co. not in operation are the 
Richard No. 21 mine and the Kingwood No. 24 mine. 

At Bretz the company has thirty-two men at work as 
compared with forty before the strike; at Sabraton the 
mine is short only six men as compared with the number 
at work on the day preceding the strike; at Masontown 
more men are at work than was the case on the day 
preceding the strike. The company has an average 
normal production of 1,800 tons a day. During the first 
few days of September the company instituted eviction 
proceedings against a number of striking miners at 
Kingwood who were still in possession of company 
houses, as they had been since July 11. 

Not only has the Penn-Mary Coal Co. succeeded in 
operating despite the strike but the Connellsville Basin 
Coke Co. also is operating its mines on a basis of 
between 50 and 75 per cent of normal and expects soon 
to be operating to capacity. Steps are being taken by 
the company to evict miners who are still occupying 
company houses at Rock Forge, W. Va., although they 
have gone on strike and have accepted work elsewhere. 


Despite Steady Work Texan Mine Workers 
Ask for Increased Pay 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Texas coal miners and 

operators are in session in Fort Worth in an effort 

to negotiate a new wage scale and contract and to 

settle recent controversies. The miners are demanding 

an increase of $1.50 a day, which will bring the daily 

wage to $7.50, and it is believed that an agreement can 
be reached on this point without difficulty. 

The representatives of the miners are George R. 
Sparling, of Gordon, a member of the union executive 
committee; Matt Rosatto, Ed Tidewell and Ed Autrey, 
of Thurber; W. W. Mumford and Tony Brazik of 
Strawn; Soren Anderson and Lee Smith of Lyra, and 
John Wilkinson, president of District 21, United Mine 
Workers of America. The mine owners are represented 
by Judge E. B. Ritchie of Strawn, attorney for the coal 
operators; Gomer Gower and Ed Britton of Thurber; 
W. H. John of Bridgeport; W. F. Nance of Newcastle, 
and W. K. Gordon, president of Thurber Coal Co. 

The situation in Texas with regard to the wage scale, 
as viewed by the mine owners, was outlined by Judge 
Ritchie in these words: 

“Following the awards of the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission appointed by President Wilson last winter to 
investigate all phases of the coal industry and to deter- 
mine what increases in the wage scale were necessary to 
the miners to meet the increased cost of living, the Texas 
conference of miners and operators, as in other fields, 
met in Fort Worth in April and entered into a two-year 
working agreement, making effective the increase 
awarded by the commission, the contract being for a 
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period of two years, beginning April 1, 1920, and end- 
ing March 22, 1922. 

“In the Texas: mines, the increase at that time repre- 
sented a net increase since 1913 and prior to the war of 
111 per cent to all daymen working in and about the 
mines, and an increase of 89 per cent for those digging 
coal.on a tonnage basis. For instance, mule drivers, 
motormen and other drawing $2.84 a day in 1913 are 
now drawing, according to the April agreement, $6 a day. 

“While no formal demands have been made to the 
Texas operators that have been invited into this con- 
ference, it is assumed that the same demands will be 
made for increases in the Texas mines as have been 
granted in the Central Competitive Field and some states 
of the Southwest. 

“While the Texas operators are willing that their 
employees be paid fair and even liberal wages, they 
believe that consideration should be given to the fact 
that the operators are working thin beds, which occasion 


-much expense, and that the mine workers of Texas have 


steady work in the mines, faring indeed much better 
during the railroad car shortage than the mine workers 
in most other sections. The Texas operators can see no 
reason why the two-year contract so recently entered 
into should not be lived up to in good faith by both 
parties.” 


Shooting Is Outcome of Union Activity at 
Penn-Mary, near Morgantown 


BE MURRAY, a striking miner, shot and seriously 
wounded Scott Felton, aged 63, a former member of 
the West Virginia Legislature, who was employed as a 
guard by the Penn-Mary Coal Co. at its Richard mine 
on the Morgantown & Kingwood R.R., where there has 
been a strike for some time. Murray fired at Felton 
from a second-story window. Previous to the shooting 
of Felton, Murray, while under the influence of liquor, 
made the statement that he intended to shoot the first 
guard who came along. 

Felton was walking down a road near Murray’s house 
when the latter opened fire on him. Felton received the 
brunt of the charge of the shotgun in the right side of 
his face, fifteen No. 5 shot being removed by a physician 
from his face. Murray was arrested and held on a 
charge of felonious assault with intent to kill. Murray 
had been employed for a time as mine guard but yielded 
to strike propaganda and became a supporter of the 
strike. His discharge naturally followed. 


Three Thousand Men in Northern Colorado 
File Notice of Strike with Commission ~ 


EEKING recognition of the union, 3,000 men in 

northern Colorado are threatening to go on strike. 
They have been promised a new wage scale to date 
from Sept. 1 and this will be paid as soon as it is 
worked out. 

A meeting was held at Erie, Col., at which men from 
the Boulder and Weld mines were in attendance. The 
miners want a 20 per cent increase for ‘dead work.” 
There is no dispute about the pay of daymen. Every- 
one is agreed that the $1.50 per day additional wage will 
be allowed. In accord with the law the State Industria) 
Commission must receive thirty days’ notice, and the 
mine workers on this occasion are complying with the 
legal provisions. 


September 30, 1920 


Suspension of Priority Improves 


National Coal Situation 


East, Middle West and Northwest, Where Conditions 
Are Acute, Helped by Lifting of New England Order 
—Railroads Equal to Northwest’s Needs 


ITH the temporary suspension by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission of the New England pri- 
ority order, which called for shipments of 1,250,000 tons 
of soft coal a month to tidewater for transshipment to 
New England ports, the entire soft-coal situation 
throughout the country is appreciably improved. Dis- 
continuance of New England priority, which was ordered 
last week by the commission at the request of the New 
England Coal Committee, makes it possible for a sub- 
stantial quantity of coal, released from tidewater ship- 
ments, to be diverted to other points in the East and in 
the Middle West. The National Coal Association states 
that this coal can be diverted without prejudice to the 
supply New England will need next winter. 


‘RENEWAL OF PRIORITY NoT LIKELY 


Although the New England priority order is only 
temporarily suspended, every evidence is at hand to 
indicate that New England’s demands for the remainder 
of the year will be met without further resort to prefer- 
ential shipments. The estimated requirements for New 
England for the calender year of 1920 are 22,000,000 
tons of soft coal. From Jan. 1 up to Sept. 11, 15,480,000 
tons had been shipped into New England. Of this, 
8,094,000 tons went all-rail and 7,386,000 tons by way 
of tidewater. It is expected that the remaining 6,520,- 
‘000 tons needed to supply the 22,000,000 tons for the 
-winter will be shipped into New England before the 
‘middle of December. The railroads have signified their 
ability to handle this tonnage in the ordinary way in 
‘tidewater and all-rail movements. 

Evidence of how effectively the New England priority 
-order worked is found in official figures submitted to the 
U. S. Geological Survey showing recent movements of 
-coal for New England. Under the program agreed upon 
by the bituminous-coal operators and New Engiand coal 
distributors early in July a movement of 2,000,000 tons 
-of coal a month all-rail and through tidewater was set 
-down. Of this, 1,250,000 was to go to tidewater and the 
‘balance all-rail. In July 2,573,000 tons of soft coal were 
.shipped to New England, 1,566,000 all-rail and 1,007,000 
‘through tidewater. In August 2,458,000 tons were 
.shipped in the New England movement, of which 1,048,- 
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000 were dumped at tidewater and 1,410,000 went all- 
rail. The all-rail shipments are estimated from reports 
of the American Railroad Association on the number of 
cars moving through the Hudson River gateways. 

The fact that New England had at the beginning of 
last week all the coal at disposal that could be imme- 
diately absorbed in the tidewater and all-rail movements 
was the factor that induced the New England Coal 
Committee to advise the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the priority order was no longer necessary. 

With the New England situation now admittedly so 
improved that special relief is no longer necessary, 
efforts are being redoubled by the operators, railroads 
and shippers to clear up the shortage in the Northwest, 
where the situation has been even more acute. While 
there has been a slight decrease in the last three weeks 
in the Great Lakes movement under Service Order No. 
10, the railroads are endeavoring to make up the de- 
ficiency, with the announced expectation of fully meeting 
the requirements before the close of navigation, about 
Dec. 1. Up to last week the Lake movement for the year 
aggregated approximately 13,900,000 tons, out of a 
scheduled movement of approximately 24,000,000 tons. 
The remaining tonnage must be shipped before the 
lakes become unnavigable, entailing a movement of over 
1,000,000 tons a week. This the railroads promise to 
accomplish. 


AMPLE NATIONWIDE SUPPLY ASSURED 


As soon as the Northwest program is cleared up ample 
coal will be released for the balance of the country, 
with every assurance that all the wants of the large and 
small consumers will be adequately met before winter 
sets in. 

While public utilities commissions in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan have expressed concern as to the wants 
of householders in those states being filled before winter, 
it may be stated that there is no need for alarm. The 
Ohio situation recently was taken up by the bituminous- 
coal operators and the railroads in conjunction with the 
retail dealers of Ohio communities in direst need, and a 
program was developed to give an immediate supply of 
coal sufficient to last until the Great Lakes movement 
is out of the way. In the same way consumers in other 
states will be furnished with coal for immediate uses. 
Assurance is given by coal producers that householders 
need not feel it necessary to fill their bins with the 
entire winter’s supply at this time. By taking only 
enough coal now to tide them over Dec. 1 the entire 
situation, it is promised, will work out with no great 
deprivation to anyone. 


Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Ports as Dumped by 
Docks for Season to End of August 


(In Net Tons) 




















Merit th tae tee 1920 es 1919 ee i 1918 on 

Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
( Hocking Valley........... 1,811,256 34,760 1,846,016 2,984,508 84,205 3,068,713 2,801,425 82,015 2,883,440 
OCG Hatten oes celaycre's wie ‘ toledo & Ohio Central.... 854,755 35,862 890,617 885,291 26,713 912,004 1,266,574 35,579 1,302,153 
| Baltimore & Ohio......... 644,643 20,507 665,150 1,623,051 37,891 1,660,942 1,558,519 28,731 1,587,250 
BMANGUBEY actettac nels «eves ONS YL WATIIA cigs alate 2 s,s, 723,938 9,312 733,250 936,149 26,513 962,662 1,343,597 33,946 1,377,543 
LER Rho ote eee cee Wheeling & Lake Erie..... 1,123,653 61,928 1,185,581 1,063,902 34,409 1,098,311 1,293,953 47,605 1,341,558 
TE en Baltimore & Ohio......... 1,723,662 131,549 1,855,211 —-1,961.786 103,710 2,065,496 1,791,676 52,494 ‘1,844,170 
Cleveland f Pennsylvania..... toe on ot 445,663 80.582 526,245 1,598,451 163,919 1,762,370 1,493,807 185,607 1,679,414 
BACN CEMIERS siniragoFae tates S<thAS' + Nt LR OGMEES soc Pe Metre acta oe 140,609 10,617 151,226 135,170 4,289 139,459 388,508 ay WB 401,281 
Bigitp Ota. itays: fue is )-% ibe. BAliimpre Go OUT Oraen an ted ei a eects; 5 SPP 16,692 12,954 29,646 105,173 27,758 132,931 
Aahtabul J New York Central........ 698,814 148,576 847,390 1,246,265 93,481 1,339,746 1,204,297 134,006 1,338,304 
shtabula........+--:+-+ | Pennsylvania............. 820,404 55,126 875,530 1,260,910 57,258 1,318,168 778,520 50,526 829,046 
CC ONEGADT steals, chciecos suse! Bessemer & Lake Erie... .. 1,478,112 24,251 1,502,363 935,857 5,739 941,596 1,405,475 21,309 1,426,783 
Eri { Pennsylvania—West...... 110,116 8,008 118,124 527,052 27,338 554,390 432,146 25,824 457,970 
Lh EESTI COB, CES a \ Pennsylvania—Fast....... 86,901 47,039 133,940 145,472 9,328 154,800 248,035 5,953 253,988 
FRC (ives ae el es eee an erm = a as EO 10,662,526 668,117 11,330,643 15,320,556 687,747 16,008,303 16,111,705 744,126 16,855,831 


Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











Queensland’s Coal Production 


The annual report of the Queensland 
Department of Mines states that the 
total quantity of coal raised in Queens- 
land last year was 931,631 tons, of a 
value of £614,307 (normally equal to 
$3,071,535), this being, as compared 
with the 1918 yield, a decrease of 51,562 
tons in production, but an increase of 
£42,002 (normally equal to $210,010) in 
value. There were increases both in 
quantities and values on the Darling 
Downs, at Maryborough, Rockhampton 
and in the northern district, while Cler- 
mont recorded a lessened output, but a 
rise in values. There were forty-eight 
collieries in operation in Queensland, of 
which twenty-six were in the Ipswich 
district. 





Reported Coal Output of Devas- 
tated Areas of France 


Production of the coal mines of the 
Western Basin of the Pas-de-Calais for 
the months of June and July, after mak- 
ing allowance for wastage in sorting 
and washing, according to the Board 
of Trade Journal, amounted to 736,600 
and 747,000 tons, respectively, made up 
as follows: 


July, June, 

Tons Tons 
VIUISY os foe con eas, eee tee 209,500 214,000 
Noe eee Ra PA TAs POO eee 169,000 164,000 
Mares is setive, doe ry 168,900 162,000 
Bethime! aivtee oo te ee ee 140,500 136,000 
Menfay i: ts foe eee es 21,500 22,000 
Tagny-lesAlre Woes wt sete 14,200 14,500 
Vendin-Lez-Bethune......... 15,000 14,000 
Olsrence suse ee 8,400 8,300 


The production for July, therefore, 
shows an increase of 10,200 tons over 
the production for June, during which 
month there was an increase of pro- 
duction over the May figures of no 
less than 312,000 tons. 

The production of the mines in the 
Department du Nord for the months of 
June and July was 146,010 and 176,154 
tons respectively, after making allow- 
ance for consumption at the mines and 
for loss by sorting and washing. The 
amount given was made up as follows: 


July, June, 

Tons Tons 
AMIGHE sc.) se ele ween eee 50,872 35,504 
Anzin\. i. dee enon eae 82,030 70,990 
AZIDCOULL, «ciate sce sain aes 814 275 
Crespin? 0. hie eee 3,350 2,341 
Dough y... seen eee a eee 6,717 6,924 
l’Esearpelle, cio be aioli 692 26 
Thivencelles; sos uns. ose peru 3,991 4,408 
Vicolene. ss.) peas oo aan 2,344 1,915 
Dourvess< hace Pyros: 3,579 3,600 
Ostricourt..5.-. sits ott <clelertt 21,771 19,818 


The work of restoring the mines at 
Lens is being actively pushed forward, 
and it is thought that it may be pos- 
sible to turn out a few tons in the 
very near future from a small seam 
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which was recently cut into during the 
work of reopening the pits. 

The following figures are an estimate 
of the future production of the mines 
in the Department du Nord, which, 
given an adequate supply of labor and 
an absence of strikes, it is confidently 
believed will be actually attained in 
thousands of tons: 


1920 1922 1924 1925 15913 
A TZIT). Perec 1,500 3,000 3,800 4,000 3,042 
Greapitive ete 2. 45 90 100 120 73 
Thivencelles... . 90 P30R 250% 250 177 
Vicolgne........ 18 65 120 120 98 
Douchy: tau 90 (350m 450" 500" 365 
Azincourt...... 15 60 100 120 90 
Amiche.ie. eke: 615 2,060 2,810 2,915 2,093 
Elines-les-Raches es 10 40 80 124 
Escarpelle...... 50 ees One 00" 630): .750 


The production of these mines in 
1913 is given for purposes of compari- 
son. ’ 


Europe Seeks Coal in the Orient; 
Japanese Market Dull 


According to the coal market report 
of Wheelock & Co. issued at Shanghai 
Aug. 12 there was very little business 
done in the Japanese coal market dur- 
ing the preceding fortnight and on 
account of the high price of coal in 
Japan the silk Filatures have been 
more or less obliged to fall back on 
native coal. The coal market in Japan 
is rather dull, as is usual at this season 
of the year, and mine-owners are in- 
clined to reduce the output for the time 
being owing to the general depression 
in trade existing. 

There are numerous deals in Fushun 
coal under consideration and a fairly 
large business is expected to result in 
the near future. 

Since the previous report rumors 
have been persistent of large quanti- 
ties of Chinese coals having been sold 
for delivery in Europe, but so far it 
has not been possible to confirm the 
same, although one shipload of about 
7,000 tons has been actually shipped to 
Denmark. It is realized that coal is 
urgently needed in Europe, owing to the 
restrictions placed on the export by the 
British and American governments, but 
it is doubtful if China can spare coal 
in anything like the large quantities 
which are now being inquired for. 

Owing to the improved political situ- 
ation in the North, shipments of Kaip- 
ing coal are more frequent, conse- 
quently deliveries have resumed normal 
conditions. Stocks are below the aver- 
age and the market for better grades 
shows a decidedly firmer tendency. 

A cargo of about 1,500 tons of Car- 
diff coal (Admiralty list) has just 
been landed at Shanghai. This is the 
first cargo to arrive since the outbreak 


of the Great War, but it is not for sale 
on the open market, having been im- 
ported for the use of the British gov- 
ernment. 

Coal prices are quoted as follows: 


JAPAN COAL 


Miike lump...\...\\. 0.) i Wextwihtanaay 
Miike small..............ex wharf f Contracted for 
Miike'dust.. *." ..o ener ex wharf 
Taels 

Kishime lump... 2s. cee Ox Walt... ..:b eet 
Kishima dust.............ex wharf—no stock 10.00 
Shakano lump. wan ei ex whari-).jc1.ae 13.00 
Arate! lump 220. Ve © ae ex wharf!.c)..930,) 12900 
Shimoyamada Kirigomi.. .ex wharf......... 11.00 
Shin Shakano............. ex wharfl. stitiae and neo 
Yoshinotani No. | lump...ex wharf......... 12.00 
Yoshinotani No. 2 lump...ex wharf......... 10.00 

KAIPING COAL 

: Taels per Ton 

ex Wharf 

No. 2) tump. ...... see 6 eee 13550 
Washed nuts../. 5.00 Sh oe ee eee 13.50 
Washed slack: 2... 2 ss ae ee 10.50 
No. ft slack:<4... : 42. 2 ae 9.00 
No. 2.slack....... i ¢,. 6. «ae eee 8.50 





Freight Rates to European and 
South American Ports Easier 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade 
freight report announces the charter- 
ing of numerous steamers to carry coal 
to European and to South American 
ports. Freight rates to these destina- 
tions are easier. The West Indian 
situation is unchanged. 

Freight rates by steamer are as 
follows: 








Tons 
Dis- 
AEG charged 
Destination Rate aily 
IVLBIING; see ee bees About 15.00 — 1,000 
Copenhagen..: 4. 5, Dee About 15.00 — 1,000 
Stockholm......:... 0-6 ADOUts1 Ono Un =e OO 
Gothenburg’ {ft See About 15.00 — 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam....... About 12.50 — 1,000 
Hamburg t,t ee ae oe About 14.50 — 1,000 
French Atlantic ex Rouen... 13.00/13.50 — 700 
INI PICT mec ke Seo 15.00/15.50 — 800 
West Italy ao. cspite aes About 15.00 — 1,000 
Marseilles. isactsnan tesa tss About 15.00 — 1,000 
Piraeust! ei. hee About 16.50 — 1,000 
eumleste Venice. qemu sine About 16.00 — 1,000 
Port Saidt Atta so ade te 16.00/16.50 — 1,000 
Constantinople............ 17.00/17.50 — 500 
Gibraltar: ....0....5%-...7 About 14.50) ==sssoou 
Pernambuco: tae si siicusente About 14.50 — 500 
IBahianerrr at erect About 14.50 — 500 
iG. Bea at. ee ae About 14.50 — 1,000 - 
Santos.........5.........4 About S950: a6 00 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo 
or LaPlata:. etd ee 14.00/14.50 — 750 
PATA ia. sb. becee. cee ones. 14000/T4T 50RD OU 
EROBEIIO’. F's eee aneiyel tit ores About 15.00 — 750 
To Nitrate Range.......... 12.00/13.00 — 750 
ELA VAT ere eres eis as cone About 6.50 — 500 
Sagua or Cardenas......... 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
iON MER O82 elena fen Coe 7.50/ 8.00 — 500 
OCaibarion serra: < ae Shae 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Guantanamor’.eeecke. a. a. 7.50/ 8.00 — 500 
Manzanillgn sees aine.. ee About 9.00 — 300 
Bermuda)..4. 20008 050. oc... Abowt (7200 =e 
Bermuda p. ec. and dis. free 
ONS COL Nereus feet: . About 8.50 — 400 
Barbados........ 9.50/10.00 — 500 
St. Lucia, ae 9.50/10.00 — 500 
Santiago......... 7.00/ 7.50 — 500 
Port of Spain, Trin 9.50/10.00 — 500 
CurachOvc cc's «nah, About 10/00 tae 
Free p. c. Curacao 
DD OMG aTaenes. «ste heice eciels About 13.00 — 400 
St. homage gs iene at Ao 8.50/ 9.00 — 500 


All above rates gross from charter. 





Chile Seeks 50,000 Tons of American 
Coal for Navy Use 


MBASSADOR MATHIEU of Chile has taken up with 
Chairman Benson of the Shipping Board the matter 
of transporting in American Government-owned merchant 
ships 50,000 tons of coal for the use of the Chilean Navy. 


Operators Say That High Production Costs 
Justify $5 Mine Price in Kentucky 


HE Department of Justice is in receipt of a copy of 

the findings of a special Federal grand jury in Coving- 
ton, Ky., which holds that prices in excess of $4.50 to $5 
a ton for bituminous coal at the mines are unreasonably 
high. In justification of the $5 limit it was said that pro- 
duction costs are higher in the field under investigation by 
this grand jury than in other fields. 


Wholesale Association Engages Counsel in 
Profiteering Inquiry 


TANCHFIELD & LEVY, a New York legal firm, has 

been retained to represent the American Wholesale Coal 
Association before the Department of Justice in matters 
pertaining to profiteering. 


American Coal Association Intervenes in 
Reconsignment Case 


HE American Wholesale Coal Association, having 

elected to intervene in the case brought by the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce attacking the reconsignment order, 
has retained William A. Glasgow, Jr., of Philadelphia, as 
counsel. The case will be argued before the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission about the middle of October. 


Assigned-Car Demand Increases Despite 


New Public Utilities Order 


HE new public-utilities order seems to have been inef- 

fectual in stopping a rapid increase in the number of 
assigned cars being demanded under that order. The new 
order was expected to make a pronounced decrease in the 
amount of coal being moved in assigned cars for public 
utilities. Instead, the number of cars being demanded by 
the public utilities has continued to increase rapidly. With 
the cars being used for railroad fuel and for Lake orders 
there are few left for commercial coal in the district fur- 
nishing Lake coal. Assigned cars also give the public 
utilities a splendid weapon to use on prices. On the other 
hand, the operators, to obtain the advantages which come 
from plentiful car supply, are inclining more and more to 
take utilities contracts at a shaded price. 

The situation has been further aggravated by the new 
wagon-mine order, which has imposed an important draft 
on car supply at a critical time. The National Coal Asso- 
ciation is urging its members to watch carefully for viola- 























tions of the wagon-mine order and abuse of the public- 
utility order. The fault is said to lie with the difficulty of 
policing the orders. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is cognizant of the situation and predictions are being made 
that modifications will be forthcoming soon. 

A development in the Northwestern situation is the fact 
that nearly all the coal moving now has to be bargained 
for at lower Lake ports. Apparently there was nothing 
like the amount of coal under contract that the Northwest 
had represented. It also is stated that operators are not 
shipping to the Lakes more than their quota which may 
be under contract. When the order was issued there was 
a tentative understanding that shipments were to be made 
to the full amount called for in Northwestern contracts 
even if the quota should be lower than the contract amount. 


Smokeless Exports Not Likely to Increase 
With Lifting of New England Order 


USPENSION of the New England order has given rise 

to predictions that a large proportion of the smokeless 
coal will now be exported. There is no justification for 
this conclusion, it is stated at the Washington office of the 
Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association, as the bulk of the 
coal produced in the smokeless fields is under contract. It 
was stated that the smokeless operators never were stam- 
peded by the high prices and that no contract coal has been 
sold at spot prices, despite the fact that contract prices 
frequently have been $10 under the spot market. The un- 
varying policy of the smokeless operators, it is explained, 
is to take care of those sections of the United States which 
are dependent upon it for coal. New England contracts 
will be scrupulously filled, regardless of the offers which 
may be made by foreign buyers. 

Every effort has been made by the smokeless operators 
to take care of the State of Virginia, it was pointed out. 
Since the formation of the Emergency Coal Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Oscar M. Deyerle, the 350 cars 
of emengency coal requested by the committee have been 
furnished. 


Railroad Relations Committee Meets 


HE Railroad Relations Committee of the National Coal 
Association held its regular meeting in Washington 
Sept. 29. 


Survey Geologist Studies Virginia Coal 


AVID WHITE, the chief geologist of the U. S. Geo- 

logical Survey, is conducting a series of paleontologic 
investigations on the coals in the Big Stone Gap region of 
Virginia. 


National Coal Officials Confer with 
Western Associations 


OLONEL D. B. WENTZ, president of the National Coal 

Association, and J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president, are 

now on a western trip. They were in Kansas City on Sept. 

27 and in Denver on Sept. 28 and 29. They have been in 
conference with several of the Western coal associations. 
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Shipping Board Pays $9.30 for Coal Which 
The Navy Gets for $6.80 


ee Shipping Board is not at all pleased with the situ- 
ation at Hampton Roads which makes it necessary for 
it to pay $9.30 for smokeless coal, while the navy gets 
the pick of that coal for $6.80 a ton. Secretary Daniels 
fixed $4 as the price for navy coal at the mines, which 
results in a cost at Hampton Roads of $6.80. The Ship- 
ping Board’s contract originally was for $8.25 delivered 
at Hampton Roads. The contract was contingent on freight 
rates, however, and since Aug. 6 it has been forced to 
pay $9.30. 


Illinois and Indiana Coal Now Helping 
Solve Northwest’s Fuel Problem 


HAT unusually large quantities of Illinois and Indiana 

coal are moving into the Northwest is reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is stated that these 
coals are going into the iron ranges in Minnesota for the 
first time in history and that Illinois coal is being stored 
on upper Lake docks, which also has never happened before. 
Despite the movement of Middle Western coal into the 
Northwest, the commission seems to be of the opinion that 
it is not sufficient to offset the loss of movement in Lake 
coal prior to the issuance of Service Order No. 10. 


West Virginia Operations Surrender Books 
In Price Investigation 


EPARTMENT of Justice activities in following clues, 
real and imaginary, in the matter of coal profiteering 
are proceeding with unabated vigor. A considerable pro- 
portion of recent callers at the Department of Justice are 
said to be coal men who have been making personal visits 


to department officials to set forth their side of the situa- 
tion. 





Tidewater Movement of Coal During 
August Establishes a Record 


IDEWATER movement of coal during August, 1920, 

established a new record. The total dumped at the 
four North Atlantic ports and Charleston is reported to 
the Geological Survey by the Tidewater Bituminous Coal 
Statistical Bureau as 5,352,000 net tons, an increase 
over July, hitherto the maximum, of 437,000 tons. 
Shipments of cargo coal to New England increased 
slightly, amounting to 1,048,000 tons. There was a 
marked increase in the local tonnage at the ports and 
in that for coastwise destinations other than New Eng- 
land. Exports rose to a new record, 2,295,000 net tons. 








TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR AUGUST, 192) 





BY PORTS 
(In Net Tons) 
ey New Phila-  Balti- Hampton Charles- Total 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Dumped 
Coastwise to New Eng- 
atid's Pe. SEO S one 337,000 38,000 115,000 558,000 ...... 1,048,000 
Exports see ee ee Re 321,000 557,000 1,347,000 70,000 2,295,000 
Bunker , 354,000 53,000 83,000 295,000 8,000 793,000 
Inside capes. 10...) 0 ee ee ee 90,000 5)107;000 26;000Fe a ae: 323,000 
Other tonnage........ 832,000) ee vet 8) os 57,000 4,000 893,000 
T Otaiee osc. eae ote eee 1,523,000 602,000 862,000 2,283,000 82,000 5,352,000 











The destination of coal dumped at tide during the two 
weeks Aug. 29-Sept 12 is shown in the following table. 
Shipments to New England were 309,000 net tons in the 
week ending Sept. 4, and 261,000 tons the following 
week. 
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Two hundred and five West Virginia bituminous coal 
operators accused of profiteering to the extent of from $1 
to $10 per ton, have surrendered to the Department of 
Justice and agreed to open their books. 

When the allegations were first made the operators de- 
fied the Government. They changed their minds, however, 
when about to be summoned before a grand jury. 





New England Priority Suspended 


ya shortage of coal in the Northeastern section of 
the country having been to a great extent mitigated by 
shippers and carriers under Service Order No. 11, the New 
England Coal Committee requested suspension of the New 
England priority order. Accordingly on Sept. 17 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission temporarily lifted the order by 
the issuance of the following: 

It appearing that the emergency which caused the commission 
on the 26th day of July, A.D., 1920, to make and enter its Serv- 
ice Order No. 11 has been measurably relieved: 

It is ordered that the operation of said Service Order No. 11 be, 
and the same is hereby, suspended until the further order of the 
commission. 

It is further ordered that copies hereof be served upon the 
carriers upon whom Service Order No. 11 was served and that 
notice hereof be given to the general public by depositing a 
copy of this order in the office of the secretary of this com- 
mission. 


Fuel-Inspection Work of Bureau of Mines 
Promises to Expand 


Te IS probable that the fuel inspection work being done 
by the Bureau of Mines will be expanded during the 
next fiscal year. The demand for fuel inspection, along 
the lines of government inspection of grains, cotton and 
other agricultural products, is becoming more widespread. 
There is evidence that coal operators are viewing Govern- 
ment fuel inspection with much less aversion than has been 
the case heretofore. 








TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS, 
AUG. 29—SEPT. 12, 1920 (a) 
(In Net Tons) 

















New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- Total 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Dumped 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4: 
Coastwise to New Eng- 

Tats (Sale Soi A oem 106,000 16,000 48,009 139,000 ...... 309,000 
Hisarorts 4 steatiesiefnld «Mae: 2. 117,000 58,000 281,000 13,000 449,000 
Bunker eee ee 09,0005 12,000 8,000 60,000 3,000 192,000 
Drpidéicapes= =. cA hiss). dhs . 38,000 31,000 6,000.2 75,000 
Gfiiterstounage sts. 2 184,000. oe. 3 3,000 2,000 189,000 

Totals. ss. meee 399,000 183,000 145,000 489,000 18,000 1,234,000 

Sept. 5-12 
Coastwise to New Eng- 

Navi See Ot an. ee 111,000 14,000 38,000 98,000) sae 261,000 
HEXPOTUS Hoe entree aie te = 81,000 112,000 237,000 9,000 439,000 
Bunker Se ete 126,000! 213,000 42,000 54,000 2,000 207,000 
PNSIGe CANES tan sce) Bie 48,000 28,000 5,000 1,000 82,000 
Other tonnage........ 188,000 4.0005 sees 11,0002 ee ,000 

Lest ral Ss Boe es 425,000 160,000 190,000 405,000 12,000 1,192,000 


(a) As reported to the Geological Survey by the Tidewater Coal Statistical 
Bureau. 








Jobbers, Wholesalers and Retailers To Be 


Heard in Indiana Price Fixing 


NDIANA’S Coal and Food Commission announced a 

second hearing in connection with the fixing of coal 
prices, for coal jobbers and wholesalers, would be held 
Sept. 29 at 9 a.m. The third hearing, for retailers, has 
been called for Oct. 1. Operators’ prices and problems 
were considered at the first hearing, Sept. 27. The com- 
mission is empowered to fix prices only on coal pro- 
duced in the State of Indiana. 


September 30, 1920 
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Despite High Prices Canadian Coal-Supply Situation 


Gives No Cause For Alarm 


Imports From the United States Continue Close to the Average of 
Former Years—Anthracite Totals Gain, While Bituminous Figures 
Decrease—Dominion Monthly Coal-Supply Bulletin To Be Issued 


a ea Red fe 


Canadian coal-supply situation does not appear 

alarming, although prices continue high and no 
immediate relief may be expected. The production of 
bituminous coal in the United States during the 199 
working days ending Aug. 21, 1920, and for the corre- 
sponding periods in preceding years, according to fig- 
ures supplied by the U. S. Geological Survey, was as 
follows (in net tons): 1917, 352,011,000; 1918, 375,- 
395,000; 1919, 287,270,000; 1920, 335,967,000. 

The year 1920, therefore, at Aug. 21, was 16,000,000 
tons behind 1917 and about 39,500,000 tons behind 1918, 
but was 48,666,000 tons ahead of 1919. In this con- 
nection it is pointed out that production during 1918 
exceeded consumption and provided for a net addition 
to consumers’ stocks by the end of the year of approx- 
imately 30,000,000 tons. In 1919 the condition was 
reversed; consumption exceeded production and there 
was a net draft on stocks of perhaps 40,000,000 tons 
for the year. 

United States production of anthracite showed an 
output of 55,712,000 net tons for the calendar year up 
to Aug. 21, 1920, compared with 52,678,000 for the 
same period during the preceding year. 


] ) comets much loose talk to the contrary, the 


COAL IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


During the last five years Canada has imported from 
the United States bituminous coal in quantities vary- 
ing from 9,000,000 tons in 1915 to 17,250,000 tons in 
1918. Anthracite imports varied during the same years 
from 4,000,000 to 5,333,000 tons. 

Central Ontario had received up to June 30, 1920, 
99 per cent of the average amount of anthracite coal 
received during the corresponding six months in the 
three preceding years and 106 per cent of the amount 
of anthracite received during the same period in 1919. 
The bituminous coal supply is not as good. Receipts 
this year constitute only 89 per cent of the average 
amount for the corresponding six months of the three- 
year period, but when taken against last year’s receipts 
1920 shows an increase of 9 per cent over 1919. Quebec 
has received this year 110 per cent of the average 
amount of anthracite obtained during the same six 
months’ pericd of three years preceding and 119 per 
cent of the amount brought in during the first six 
months of 1919. Receipts of bituminous are lower, the 
1920 figures being 65 per cent of the three-years’ aver- 
age and 74 per cent of 1919 imports. 

Total coal imports for Canada show that this year’s 
receipts of anthracite to June 30 are 101 per cent of 
the three-years’ average and 107 per cent of last year’s 
receipts during a similar period. Bituminous coal im- 


*Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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ports into Canada up to June 30 have fallen this year 
to 80 per cent of the average for the same period 
during the three preceding years, but they still add up 
to 97 per cent of the receipts during the first six months 
of last year. 

These data will serve to inform the reader that while 
there is undoubtedly a shortage of coal it is not such 
as ‘to cause undue alarm. There seems no reason 
why United States production should not continue on 
the same scale as at present, and with the return of the 
United States railways to private control, transporta- 
tion facilities probably will be considerably augmented, 
so that the losses due to car shortage may be reduced, 
and the consequently increased distribution will make 
for general relief. 

Canadians never will be content to be absolutely de- 
pendent on the United States coal miner, hence a policy 
looking to the better development of Canada’s coal fields 
would be acclaimed by both miners and consumers. 
Co-ordination of effort with the elimination of obsolete 
methods and unnecessary local competition in Canadian 
coal-mining districts would do much toward Canada’s 
coal problem. But governments, capitalists and miners 
have all much progress yet to make before the neces- 
sary spirit of unity will be found pervading all. 


CANADIAN COAL OUTPUT INCREASES 


Coal mining in Canada has been subject to many 
vicissitudes and yet, in spite of all, the output from 
Canadian mines during the first three months of the 
present year was nearly half a million tons in excess 
of the output during the same three months of 1919, 
and if production is maintained at the same rate during 
the remainder of the year, the Canadian output in 1920 
will exceed that of 1918, which so far holds the record 
at 15,500,000 tons. 

Canadian output figures are given below for the years 
1913-1919 inclusive, and for the three years 1917-18-19 














CANADIAN OUTPUT OF COAL 








U9 TS ee ehecrt> 5 -shciine« 15,532,878 IES ae nag Sees 13,480,196 
OU 4eeepee sete choos 13,988,743 TORO SES perete tare cbt ake 14,815,703 
5 1917 1918 1919 
INOVAMs COB, «trae oe nols Stains ats ale 6,345,335 5,836,370 5,790,196 
NOG WSIS WICK... 26. cc. os cates dans: 189,668 266,565 166,377 
Saskatchewan verte 8 Gas baetes 360,623 348,988 379,347 
AID ORb ER ies ot oe os Maks 4,873,637 6,126,443 4,950,310 
BritteeiGolumibin.o stg... hst.r a ee 2,660,834 2,879,099 2,549,516 
Yarkonmeaee wee metle eos seca «6 5,264 25000 fe oo. se: 
(QE bo ae Ree oe ee 14,435,361 15,460,385 13,935,745 
Production in January, February and March P 
1919 1920 
NOVSISCOLIa Ra ee acme As ec cease é 1,448,588 1,591,170 
Newel miarisienc tetas are cometiaie sae cya aati ae ar ae 52,813 32,444 
SaskatGuewmirm reece ne f ccicte Mae sick a ee eos We 80,837 93,563 
Bie ON re Ao oe ut, CR ern Ake olen oie eer 1,416,578 1,732,330 
Britishe@onuritiaeeiry 27.7 oe tere Gimet  ctevale, «+2 736,748 *675,016 
Canad aware Ai Pee EE. BG i classy ova died gems 3,735,564 4,126,523 


*Incomplete 
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the output of each coal-producing province is recorded. 
Comparative figures for the first three months of the 
current year and last year also are given. All quantities 
are given in short tons. 

To meet the very evident need for data regarding 
output, exports, imports, and movements of coal, and in 
order that the general public may be kept accurately 
informed regarding Canada’s coal supply, it is proposed 
to issue from the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a “Coal- 
Supply Bulletin” each month, giving all the available 
statistics relating to the production and disposition of 
Canadian coal, and the importation and distribution in 
Canada of coal from the United States. Owing, how- 
ever, to the present extremely high costs of printing, 
issuance of the first number of this bulletin, which it 
was proposed to publish at this time, has been post- 
poned as changes are now being made in the multigraph 
equipment of the bureau, which, when completed, will 
permit of the printing promptly and at greatly reduced 
cost of such publications as the one proposed. 

During the recent administration of fuel control in 
Canada under C. A. Macgrath the necessity of main- 
taining accurate records of all data relating to coal 
production in this country and imports from the United 
Sattes in readily available tabular form was so 
emphasized that the principal records inaugurated under 
that régime were merged with those previously com- 
piled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and when 
the Mining Division of the Bureau was established 
last year, under my charge, the collection of adequate 
records of coal supply was one of the first matters 
given attention. The whole of this work is now on a 
permanent basis, and the several Government depart- 
ments interested are being served through the co-or- 
dination of provincial and dominion effort made possible 
by the bureau. Therefore the “Coal-Supply Bulletin,” 
compiled each month from the wealth of data avail- 
able in the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Divi- 
sion of the bureau, will provide a new service to the 
public, and will enable the bureau to keep its many 
correspondents on the subject of coal promptly and fully 
informed on the subject. The critical surveys made 
from time to time will serve to review and interpret 
the data recorded. 


DATA COLLATED BY CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 


Output and disposition of coal figures are obtained 
in the bureau through the co-operative assistance of 
the several provincial departments administering the 
mining laws in the coal-producing provinces. This 
scheme, inaugurated in January, 1920, provides for 
the collection of production data from the mine oper- 
ators by provincial officers, thus insuring the highest 
degree of reliability in the data,collected. Returns are 
obtained in duplicate, and one copy, after visé by the 
provincial officers, is forwarded to Ottawa for com- 
pilation, with the data from the other provinces, by the 
trained staff of the Mining Division. This plan has 
resulted favorably, not the least of the advantages 
gained going to the mine operator, who now completes 
one form each month, knowing that he will not be 
required to do the same work over several times more 
for other Government departments. The present 
arrangements are working so smoothly and well that 
the “Coal-Supply Bulletin” will contain complete output 
figures for the month preceding its date of publication. 

Imports of coal into Canada, and exports therefrom, 
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are supplied to the bureau twice a month through the 
courtesy of the Department of Customs. These figures 
are absolutely up to date and all coal coming into 
Canada from the United States is shown by quantities 
and kinds for each port’ of entry. Exports of coal 
produced in Canada also are shown by quantities shipped 
through each port of exit. 

‘These data, with the production figures obtained 
through the provinces, enable the bureau to survey the 
coal situation continually, and to determine with facil- 
ity when a fuel famine threatens. All the information 
thus collected is carefully compiled and tabulated, and 
digests are prepared for the various administrative 
offices, including more particularly the Railway Com- 
mission. 

A mailing list is being prepared and those who wish 
to have the “Coal-Supply Bulletin” forwarded to them 
regularly free of charge should send in their names 
and postal addresses at once to the Chief of the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Federal Courts in West Virginia to Sift 
Profiteering Charges 


T the September term of the Federal Court for 
the southern district of West Virginia at Hunting- 
ton an effort will be made to begin the trial of cases 
against fifty-seven coal companies in southern West 
Virginia against whom charges under the Lever Act of 
profiteering in the sale of coal have been preferred by 
the Department of Justice. E. Lowery Hume, a special 
assistant Attorney General, who was at one time U. 8. 
Attorney at Pittsburgh, has been retained to assist 
U. 8S. Attorney L. H. Kelly in the trial of the cases. 

Up until about Sept. 1 all but about twenty com- 
panies, warrants for which had been issued, had 
answered to such warrants without service, but the 
twenty companies mentioned were somewhat slow in 
making arrangements for their appearance at court. 
Should there be a failure on the part of some of the 
companies to make arrangements for their appearance 
warrants will be served, of course. 

A statement bearing upon the subject was given out 
by the United States Marshal in which he said: “Owing 
to the short period of time between now and the con- 


vening of court at Huntington on Sept. 21 and the 


additional work entailed by the approach of a term 
of court this office would be glad to have all the coal 
companies and operators who have not already arranged 
and given their bonds or had hearings before the U. S. 
Commissioner to come in at once and arrange these 
matters. By doing so they will avoid the necessity of 
sending a deputy marshal to serve the papers which 
are now in my hands.” No such actions, it is believed, 
will be necessary, however. 

Contrary to the method followed in southern West 
Virginia approximately 150 coal operators will be asked 
to appear before the grand jury of the Federal Court 
for the northern district of West Virginia at Martins- 
burg at the September term to tell what they know 
as to prices in northern West Virginia. Subpoenas for 
150 operators either have been or will be served by 
the U. S. Marshal’s office, such subpoenas having come 
from the office of U. S. Attorney S. W. Walker at 
Martinsburg. Operators affected are those having mines 
for the most part in Monongalia, Preston, Marion, 
Taylor and Harrison counties. 
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Issuance of the subpoenas for so many northern West 
Virginia operators no doubt was the outcome of a 
perusal of an investigation which has been made by the 
agents of the Department of Justice who have been 
engaged for some time in the northern part of the state 
in making an investigation of coal prices, coal costs, 
etc. Agents of the department were afforded full oppor- 
tunity to examine the books of companies and all other 
data available. 

The action taken in northern West Virginia differs 
from that taken in southern West Virginia in that in 
southern West Virginia companies and operators have 
been haled into court not upon the presentment of 
any grand jury but upon information furnished by the 
U. S. Attorney. 


ss 
as w ww 


Late advices are that the Grand Jury investigation 
of coal operators of Northern West Virginia, which was 
to have been conducted at Martinsburg this week, is 
to be held in abeyance. It was stated at the Depart- 
ment of Justice after the conference Sept. 24 between 
a committee of coal operators and Henry S. Mitchell, 





Assigned-Car Case To Be Tried 


Before Supreme Court 


HE case of the Lamberts Run Coal Co. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is now before the 
U. 8. Supreme Court. It probably will be argued 
before the highest tribunal before the end of 
October. The trial court in this case granted 


an injunction against the Baltimore & Ohio in 


the matter of assigning cars for railroad fuel, but 
the case was appealed to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which reversed the decision of the lower 
court. The case now goes to the supreme court 
on a writ of error. There are a number of cases 
pending which attack the legality of the practice 
of assigning cars, but since the Lamberts Run 
case is furthest advanced the decision in this 
case is expected to settle the question. 





assistant to the Attorney General, and U. S. Attorney 
Walker of the Martinsburg district. The official state- 
ment made in this connection by the Department of 
Justice is as follows: 


U. S. Attorney Walker and Acting Assistant to the At- 
torney General Mitchell have received and considered the 
resolutions adopted at the meeting of coal operators of 
northern West Virginia held at the Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., on Wednesday, Sept.. 22, 1920, presented in 
person by a committee of the operators together with the 
statement of counsel for the committee that the operators 
may be expected to co-operate in voluntarily furnishing 
information desired by the U. S. Attorney concerning prices 
charged for bituminous coal in the northern district of 
West Virginia, together with the request that the sub- 
poenas outstanding against the operators to produce books 
and documents before the grand jury at Martinsburg, 
W. Va., on and after Monday next be temporarily suspended. 

The numerous outstanding subpoenas were necessitated 
by reason of previous refusals to permit an inspection of 
books and documents desired by the U. S. Attorney. In view 
of the present disposition of the operators to furnish the 
desired information voluntarily, the U. S. Attorney will 
suspend the outstanding subpoenas pending his further con- 
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sideration of the subject and inspection of the documents 
to be furnished. 

The U. S. Attorney will resume proceedings before the 
grand jury as soon as he considers advisable, with a view 
to taking any action which may be necessary under the 
Lever Act with reference to the prices of bituminous coal. 
The U. S. Attorney will call a special grand jury if 
necessary. 

It is understood that the Department of Justice 
will insist upon the immediate correction of three 
matters: Resales through brokers and consequent 
pyramiding of prices; sales of coal at spot prices which 
should be applied on contracts; neglect of American 
obligations in order to export coal at high prices. 

A fair-price committee has been selected to co-oper- 
ate with the Department of Justice in determining 
price matters in northern West Virginia. The com- 
mittee is made up as follows: Wheeling district, J. C. 
McKinley; Upper Potomac district, Douglas Gorman; 
Morgantown-Kingwood district, J. L. Hatfield; Fair- 
mont district, C. H. Jenkins; Clarksburg district, A. 
Lisle White; Grafton-Elkins district, Everett Drennen; 
at large, Brooks Fleming, Jr. George T. Bell has been 
selected as secretary for the committee. 


Coal Consumed in Six Months by 
Railroad Locomotives 


URING the first six months of 1920 the principal 

railroads of the country—those with operating 
revenues in excess of $1,000,000 annually—used 55,325,- 
387 tons of coal in locomotives. This was somewhat in 
excess of the quantity burned during the same period 
of 1919, which amounted to 47,585,257 tons. Details 
of coal consumption during the first six months of 
1920 and of 1919 are as follows: 


Net Tons Purchased Average Cost 








per Net Ton 

Region 1920 1919 1920 1919 

ING wa APIA DO rie ch. contase okere tenes 2,416,285 2,111,868 $7.08 $5.96 
Grewiiialees ser. octen sb he oes 9,315,074 7,782,016 3595 3.45 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny........ 13,158,608 £1,315;750 Bait 2.81 
RocaHoUtAR ea tra sot we ee 2,524,336 2,172,705 3.19 2.62 
Southern sof 09. * ota as 8,669,843 7,284,145 3.48 3.28 
Northwestern... 6.55.05. 00. 2% 7,372,055 6,476,886 4.01 3.88 
Central Western’....6...2-..--: 8,617,569 7,340,126 3.35 3.04 
Somtbaveaternies. oe ee 3,251,617 3,151,761 3.96 3.55 
AM Teplonseedn cles. uch. 190) 929,307 47,585,257 $3.54, $3235 


Destination of Cargo Coal Dumped at Lake 
Erie Ports to Aug. 31* 











1918 1919 1920 
Destination Per Per Per 
Net Tons Cent NetTons Cent Net Tons Cent 
American: 
Lake Superior Ports... 6,560,000 40.7 6,942,000 45.3 4,228,000 39.8 
Sault Ste Marie Pt. and 
River points......... 391,000 2.5 216,000 1.4 355,000 3.3 
Lake Huron - Georgian 
BAY-WOEES: sc cs oe 328,000 2.0 202,000 1.3 118,000 1.1 
Lake Michigan ports... . 4,600,000 28.6 4,654,000 30.4 2,495,000 23.4 
Port Huron and Detroit 
Rivers ses 5. 227,000 1.4 209,000 1.4 484,000 4.5 
Lake Erie ports......... 38,000 0.2 56,000 0.4 20,000 0.1 
Total American...... 12,144,000 75.4 12,279,000 80.2 7,700,000 72.2 
Canadian: 
Lake Superior ports.... . 1,348,000 8.36 1,094,000 7.1 797,000 7.5 
Sault Ste. Marie Pt. and 
River points......... 728,000 4.5 496,000 3.2 674,000 6.3 
Lake  MHuron-Georgian i 
Bay portare en soa eee 666,000 4.1 468,000 3.1 415,000 3.9 
Port Huron and Detroit 
RVOR he te Sco b 294,000 1.8 237,000 1.5 208,000 1.9 
Lake Erie ports....... ; 8,000 0.04 34,000 0.2 10,000 0.1 
Lake Ontario and St. 
Lawrence River...... 923,000 5.8 713,000 4.7 859,000 8.1 
Total Canadian...... 3,967,000 24.6 3,042,000 19.8 2,963,000 27.8 
Grand total.......+.. 16,111,000 .... 15,321,000 ; 10,663,000 .... 
*Statistics furnished by courtesy of Ore and Coal Exchange. 
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Production of Bituminous Shows Marked. Gain — Anthracite Mining Again ieee 

Normal—Car Supply Is Not Improved—Prices Are Firm and Demand -Strong— 
Export Inquiries Increase. 

J ITH the exception of that for Aug. 14, bitumi- 


nous production for the week ended Sept. 18 
was the largest since January, according to 


figures of the Geological Survey. The output is esti- 
mated at 11,614,000 net tons. The anthracite strike 
caused the combined production of hard and soft coal to 
fall below the weekly average for August. 

Anthracite production increased 153,000 tons, a total 
of 699,000 tons being mined for the week, about 39 
per cent of the pre-strike average. Beehive coke pro- 
duction declined 8 per cent to 402,000 tons. 

One factor of the increase in bituminous coal mined 
was the release of cars from the hard-coal region for 
use in bituminous fields. The mining of anthracite is 
now at normal, practically all the men having returned 
to work. This condition will make fewer cars available 
for soft-coal loading. 

Various local disturbances among the bituminous 
miners are affecting production and with the expected 
decrease in car placement will probably curtail next 
week’s output. 

Prices remain firm. The demand for all coal is un- 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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abated and while there is less buying activity by manu- 
facturers, this is offset by heavy calls for export and 
retail trade. 

Coastwise movement to New England for the week 
amounted to 254,000 net tons; by rail 5,824 cars were 
forwarded. Exports showed a substantial gain, 507,000 
net tons being dumped as compared with 439,000 tons 
for the preceding week. 

LLake shipments for the week ended Sept. 25 were 
888,993 tons, a decrease of 118,000 tons when compared 
with the preceding week. Some concern is being shown 
by shippers and Northwest dock operators over the 
decreasing amounts being sent forward. 


Lake Coal Dumped Season to Sept. 25 
(NET TONS) 


Total 
18,319,189 
15,187,214 


Fuel 
823,785 
823,812 


Cargo 
17,495,404 
14,363,402 
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_ BOSTON 


Railroad Buying Causes Slight Lift in 
Prices — Better Car Supply, but All- 
rail Movement Falls Off—Less Coat at 
Tidewater—Occasional Slow Despatch 
at Hampton Roads—Higher Prices on 
Water Coal Increase Inquiry for Rail 
Deliveries — Widespread Anxiety Over 
Small Receipt of Anthracite. 


Bituminous—Renewed buying on the 
part of the railroads has caused some- 
what higher prices for spot shipment. 
One road here has bought at around 
$8.25 for Phillipsburg coal and figures 
have ranged from that to $10. Com- 
petitive buying by brokers has also been 
renewed on a small scale and it seems 
now that quotations will be on a higher 
level for the next 30 days. 

Car supply is now fully adequate in 
most districts, light mining at so many 
operations having contributed to this 
result. Receipts at the Hudson River 
portals have fallen off since Sept. 15. 
Reserves are still being accumulated, 
however, without much recourse to 
spot buying and neither in textiles 
nor other industries is there prospect 
of greater production. 

Now that Order 11 has been defi- 
nitely cancelled, the various agencies 
are counting on less embarrassment 
over placing grades not well suited to 
this market. At Baltimore and Hamp- 
ton Roads there is, at the same time, 
congestion on high-ash, high-volatiles 
and an actual shortage of low-volatiles 
due on contracts. 

The past fortnight, there has been 
difficulty at Norfolk and Newport News 
over getting contract coal through to 
the piers. Demurrage has_ resulted 
with increased costs to consumers here. 

Receipts from Hampton Roads this 
week are carrying the 40 per cent in- 
crease in tolls, and this, together with 
accrued demurrage, means an advance 
of more than $1. Naturally, when to 
this is added the 40 per cent increase 
inland from rehandling plants at this 
end, consumers are led again to think 
of deliveries all-rail. There is still in 
evidence, however, the old preference 
for the smokeless coals. 

Current quotations on wholesale bitu- 
minous range about as follows: 

Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 
F.o.b, mines, net tons.. $8.00@ 9.50 $8.50@10 25 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 


gross toDs.......... 11.60@ 13.30 12.20@14. 10 
F.o.b. New York, gross 
CODES PEC ai. siigseee 12.00@13 75 12.70@14. 60 


Pocahontas and New River, f.o.b. 
Boston or Providence are quoted $13.50 
@$16 per gross ton on cars. 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 








Anthracite—Resumption of mining 
last week in the Schuylkill and Hazel- 
ton districts somewhat relieved the ten- 
sion, but shipments to New England are 
so far extremely light. 








Tidewater 


NEW YORK 


Resumption of Anthracite Mining Is 
Welcomed — Stocks Are Low—Demand 
for Bituminous Is Strong—Export In- 
quiries Increase — Vessels Leave with 
Short Bunker Supplies. 


Anthracite—Resumption of mining 
was glad news to the local trade. Sup- 
plies have reached the low-water mark. 
Considerable of the tonnage used in 
downtown office buildings is being taken 
from reserve stocks on the Jersey side 
and carried across in trucks. 

Supplies at the piers have practically 
disappeared. With shipments from the 
mines practically nil, retail dealers were 
filling orders from their reserve stocks, 
which are considerably smaller than 
they have been for the past few years. 

Conditions at the ports receiving 
coals from the lower mining fields are 
worse than at the upper ports which re- 
ceive their shipments from the upper 
fields. 

Dealers who are regular buyers of 
coal received at the upper ports are 
able to get an occasional cargo but 
these are few and far between. 

Notwithstanding the influx of buyers 
from Canada and the Northwest, quo- 
tations for independent domestic sizes 
have not advanced. Comparatively 
little of this coal is coming to Tide- 
water. 

The demand from New England con- 
tinues strong and wholesalers and oper- 
ators are endeavoring to send large ton- 
nage forward before transportation dif- 
ficulties have to be overcome. 

Free steam coals are scarce. With 
the supplies running low, users are now 
mixing these coals with bituminous. 
The better grades of buckwheat No. 1 
are being quoted around $6 at the mines; 
rice $2 less, and barley, which was long 
with some dealers, was quoted $2.25@ 
$2.50. Quotations for company coals, 
per gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b. 
New York Tidewater, lower ports, are 
unchanged. 


Bituminous—Demand is active but 
pier supplies are not heavy. Prices are 
a trifle stronger than last week. This 
may be due to lack of anthracite, and 
also to the reported action of some 
operators in adding to the price to par- 
tially cover the increase in wages 
granted the miners in some districts. 
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There has been an increase in in- 
quiries for export, some heavy tonnages 
being sought. Coals for bunker are 
scarce, some vessels leaving this port 
with low supplies. 

Continued improvement in the situa- 
tion is now expected, with suspension of 
the New England priority. Other sec- 
tions of the country are reaping the 
benefits derived from this suspension 
and after these needs have been par- 
tially satisfied larger shipments will 
come to this Tidewater. 

Although car supply shows improve- 
ment there is no considerable activity at 
the mines. High-grade coals move 
steadily and command good prices. 

Light barges are plentiful in this 
harbor. Freight charges are normal 
within the harbor limits. The loaded 
boats have been nearly cleaned up. 

Unclassified high-grade coals _ in- 
tended for New England shipment were 
quoted at $10.50; Pool 11 from $8.75@ 
$9.25 and Pool 10 around $10. There 
was a good demand for Pool 34 and 
prices were strong. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Little Anthracite Reaches City—Deal- 
ers and Consumers Become More In- 
sistent — Company Prices Unchanged 
for October—Steam Coals Are Difficult 
To Get — Bituminous Prices Fail To 
Drop — Plenty of Strike Talk — Good 
Tide Business—Coke Prices Are High. 


Anthracite—With a week elapsing 
since the miners began to return it has 
been the rare exception for any dealer 
to get coal, that is, those who are 
located on the Philadelphia & Reading 
R.R., which line handles the bulk of the 
city tonnage. Shippers give little en- 
couragement of anything like heavy de- 
liveries. They point out that at many 
mines this week the resumption was 
only about 70 per cent and little can be 
expected immediately in the way of 
better production. Western points are 
particularly clamorous at this time. 

One of the larger companies has 
stated that the prices from Oct. 1 will 
be unchanged. This would indicate that 
the winter schedule has been settled. 

All orders that the larger companies 
take are accepted with the understand- 
ing that they are for October delivery, 
and even at this the business is being 
held down to their regular trade on the 
basis of the allotment made in the 
spring. 

The demand for steam sizes grows 
stronger. Storage stocks of rice and 
barley have been almost exhausted. 
Buckwheat of any grade seems to be 
out of the question and even old custom- 
ers are likely to be hampered in get- 
ting their full shipments for some time. 

Bituminous—The real feature is the 
firmness of prices. It was thought that 
with the adjustment of the anthracite 
trouble there would be some softening 
in bituminous, but this has so far failed 
to happen. There have been times of 
temporary softness in prices. For a 
few days Pool 10 was selling around 
$9.50, with Pool 11 about $1 less. 
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Shortly after there was a jump of a 
dollar. The chief reason seems to be 
the growing unrest among the bitumi- 
nous workers. The Central Pennsyl- 
vania district is particularly trouble- 
some just now. 

Fairmont prices are still high. They 
started the week $9.50@$10 and the 
middle of the week saw $10.50 reached. 
Late in the week prices took a quick 
jump to $11.50@$12, and even these 
prices only represented the ordinary 
grades, as the low sulphur coals were 
entirely out of the spot market at any 
price. 

The demand from the local trade is 
light. With industries quiet, the buy- 
ing is far from heavy and most sales 
are made to concerns who feel they are 
compelled to buy a small amount to tide 
them over to the time when they feel 
sure that prices must be lower by 
several dollars. 

Public utility plants have secured an 
extension of the order which expired on 
the 18th and the coal which was ex- 
pected to be available in a moderate 
amount from that source has _ not 
reached the spot market. In addition, 
the railroads are taking a heavy share 
of high volatiles. 

The main strength of the situation is 
in Tide coals. Without this business 
there would be available a heavier ton- 
nage than the spot market would ab- 
sorb, without a stringent price reduc- 
tion. Export business still goes on 
under the permit system and the ton- 
nage moving seems only to be limited 
by the vessels available. 

Coke—Prices remain high. Furnace 
coke of Connellsville grade is around 
$18, with foundry at $19@$19.50. There 
have been some offerings of foundry at 
figures running $14.50@$17, but much 
of this is of a quality that has difficulty 
to make a market. 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous Prices Quite Firm — De- 
mand Is Heavy—Car Placements Are 
Not So Good—Anthracite Shipments 
Are Now Coming Forward. 


Bituminous—The many predictions 
that the break in the coal market which 
had become evident just prior to the 
ending of the New England preferen- 
tial order, would be accentuated by the 
end of this order, have not been borne 
out as yet. 

The best Pennsylvania line coals are 
readily commanding $10.50@$11, and 
in some cases $11.50, while best Balti- 
more & Ohio line coals are $10@$11. 
Even the least desirable coals are read- 
ily absorbed in a market of steady and 
healthy demand for all classes of fuels, 
and are commanding from $8 up. 

Immediate demand, both for domes- 
tic and at Tide for bunker loading, 
combined with the fact that car sup- 
ply has dwindled decidedly, has stif- 
fened prices considerably. Car supply 
on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. eastern 
line is in the 60 per cent class, while 
the western lines have dropped to 
around 55 per cent run. The Western 
Maryland R.R. supply has fallen in 
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some districts back of 75 per cent. 
Baltimore & Ohio daily loadings are 
now at times considerably below the 
3,000-car mark, while the reserve at 
the pool has dwindled to around 1,000 
cars at Curtis Bay and but a few hun- 
dred at Canton. 


Anthracite—It can now be reported 
that hard coal deliveries are increas- 
ing. At first the renewed receipts 
consisted largely of independent coals, 
but now a fairly free flow is reported. 
It will take an abnormal run for sev- 
eral weeks to really put the trade here 
back on a normal basis. The better 
run covering practically all sizes is en- 
couraging, however, and the proportion, 
if increased a bit and then held steady, 
would allow a fairly even distribution 
of coal for the most urgent needs be- 
fore winter sets in. 








Lake 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous Demand Is Lower—Price 
Decline Continues — Production Not 


Hampered by Car Supply, but Labor Is 
the Controlling Factor — Hard-Coal 
Situation Is Better—Lake Dumpings 
Negligible—Coke Demand Is Good. 


Bituminous—The situation has im- 
proved in general but for the miners’ 
meetings in the Clearfield district and 
the continued demands for more pay. 
Some of the shippers predict a stiffen- 
ing market because of the light stocks 
in railroad hands and the near approach 
of weather that will require coal for 
heating. 

It is plainly a contest between the 
consumer and the miner, and shippers 
generally say that the consumer will 
win. There are already reports of coal 
offered below $8. Shippers say there 
is too much surplus coal now in the 
country to expect anything but steady 
decline in prices for some time yet. 

Of course the miners will stand in the 
way of price reduction as long as they 
can. Many of them are getting their 
pay on a percentage of the price of 
coal and if that goes down the wages 
must go too, or the mines will have to 
shut down. The car shortage is no 
longer the main element in production, 
for it is easy to get freight moved now. 

The price of gas coal continues high. 
Seldom can it be moved for less than 
$10 and often even more is asked. 


Anthracite—Production is now com- 
ing up again, but the men are return- 
ing to work slowly. At any rate the 
situation, which has been extremely 
bad, is improving. The scattering of 
the men to work in the fields, to take 
advantage of the fine weather and to 
attend picnics and fairs, is always large 
at this time of the year and will con- 
tinue till the weather becomes un- 
pleasant, when they will return rapidly. 
Coal came in at a fair rate last week, 
considering the condition of the mines, 
but most city retail trestles did little 
business. 
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Lakes—Loading was reduced so that 
some days nothing cleared. Shippers 
predict that the situation will improve 
fast enough now to prevent any serious 
difficulty. 

The amount of coal loaded into ves- 
sels for the week was only 31,550 net 
tons, of which 6,500 tons cleared for 
Waukegan, 12,250 tons for Duluth and 
Superior and 12,800 tons for Chicago. 

Coke—The demand is in excess of the 
supply and prices are strong at $18 for 
72-hour Connellsville foundry, $17 for 
furnace and $14 for low grades. 

There are offerings of byproduct coke 
at $10.75@$11 for stove and nut and 
$9 for pea delivered, with no large sizes 
moving. 





MILWAUKEE 


Supply Still Matter of Great Aniety 
—Receipts of Anthracite Falling Off— 
Shortage of High-Grade Soft Coal Is 
Hampering Utilities. 


Receipts of anthracite by Lake show 
a falling off, but the soft-coal tonnage 
is increasing. As the liberal inflow of 
hard coal had served to instill confi- 
dence as to the winter supply, this drop 
naturally has a disturbing influence. 

The shortage in high-grade bitumi- 
nous, which is practically unobtainable 
here at the present time, has become so 
acute that public utilities are unable to 
render efficient service. The gas fur- 
nished is short in heat units and patrons 
of electric companies are warned that 
there is danger that the supply will not 
be sufficient during the busy hours of 
the day. Strict economy is urged. 

The better soft coal which comes 
from the East seems to have been 
bought up. Prices of coal hold steady. 

Receipts of coal by Lake from the be- 
ginning of the season aggregate 565,146 
tons of anthracite and 1,401,400 tons of 
soft coal, against 633,267 tons of the 
former and 2,388,618 tons of the latter 
during the same period last year. The 
docks begin to show signs of an ac- 
cumulation of soft coal. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Stocks Are at Minimum—Urge No 
Modification of Order 10—Heavy Move- 
ment by Lakes Now Necessary. 


Trials and tribulations have attended 
tke local coal trade for several years 
but never has there been quite so diffi- 
cult a situation to face as now. 

When the end of July was at hand 
it was clear that the Northwest would 
be entirely destitute of fuel if there 
were not heroic measures taken, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted a priority via the Lakes. 

But Order 10 was not self-enforcing. 
i was one thing to order 4,000 cars of 
coal a day diverted to the Northwest, 
but it was quite another thing to pro- 
duce that number of cars. 

So, with September gone, there is a 
shortage of soft coal on the docks on 
Lake Superior of 4,500,000 tons and an 
anthracite shortage of around 10 per 
cent. The hard coal situation was run- 
ning fairly even with a year ago up 
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to the time that the “vacation” ob- 
session struck the miners. It may be 
made up later but this seems unlikely, 
for there are accumulated orders from 
the territory nearer at hand which will 
prevent any surplus to make up the 
shortage thus developed. 

There remain some 8 or 9 weeks of 
Lake navigation at the most. It is in 
a period when storms and difficult navi- 
gattion may be expected. The possibili- 
ties seem to be limited for making up 
any great amount of the shortage. 

To add to this trying situation, there 
are repeated efforts being made on the 
part of cities of Ohio and adjoining 
states to have a portion of the coal 
which is coming to the Northwest 
diverted to other districts. 

One cause for the shortage was the 
fact that the scarcity prompted people 
tc bid up the market. Local concerns 
had coal under contract at $8@$9 de- 
livered, but the open market was pay- 
ing that much at the mine. Coal has 
therefore been listed in the Twin Cities 
$8@$13 a ton. Buyers who want to 
get quick shipment have to pay the top 
price. 

No one knows how long these ex- 
treme prices will keep up. Many ex- 
pect them to fall off as soon as there 
is a reasonable catching up with the 
demand. 

The stocks in the interior of the 
Northwest are at a minimum, ranging 
10 to 30 per cent of the normal winter’s 
supply. The docks are almost bare. 





CLEVELAND 


Bituminous Market Is Easier—Lake Re- 
ceipts Lower—Industrial Supplies Are 
Better—Retail Shipments Expected To 
Increase. 


Bituminous — With the ratification 
of the agreement reached between rep- 
resentatives of northern Ohio cities 
and coal operators and railroads, a 


better flow of coal into this district is . 


expected soon. 

Cancellation of Service Order 11 for 
coal movement to New England is ex- 
pected to release additional fuel for 
this territory. This factor, combined 
with the general improvement in rail- 
road movements, should result in a 
much better coal situation shortly. 

Steam coal for industrial uses is 
showing an easier tone, the spot mar- 
ket now being quoted at $8.25@$8.75 
a ton as compared with the peak price 
of $10 and more reached some weeks 
ago. The trend in the industrial coal 
market is due to the slowing down of 
manufacturing activities in this dis- 
trict. 

Lake—Some shortage of car supplies 
continues on a few roads. Receipts for 
Lake shipment are light. Only about 
3,300 cars are being loaded daily as 
against the average of 4,000 cars the 
latter part of August. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland follow: Anthra- 
cite—egg, $15.85@$17; chestnut and 
stove, $16@$16.25. Pocahontas—shov- 
eled lump, $16; mine run, $12.25@ 
812.50. Domestic bituminous — West 
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Virginia splint, $13@$13.25; No. 8, 
$13.25; Millfield lump, $14.50; Cannel 
lump, $15@$15.50. Steam coal—No. 6 
and No. 8 slack, $11.50@$12.75; No. 6 
and No. 8 mine run, $13.60@$14.25; 
No. 6 $-in. lump, $14.45. 





Inland West 





CINCINNATI 


Midwest Demand Is Strong—Local Sit- 
uation Good — Better Production Is 
Noted—Prices Remain Firm. 


No domestic consumer here need 
worry about coal this winter. A tele- 
phone survey of dealers in Cincinnati 
taken at random throughout the city 
showed that most of them had coal, 
though some smaller ones were out of 
it because they depend upon _ inter- 
mittent rail shipments. Prices on do- 
mestic lump deliveries in the neighbor- 
hood served by each dealer were $9@ 
$10.75 a ton. 

With production on a larger scale in 
the West Virginia fields supplying the 
local market and with better transpor- 
tation facilities, Cincinnati dealers be- 
lieve they will continue to have plenty 
of coal right along. Production in the 
eastern Kentucky fields is still far 
below normal. Little change is ob- 
served in prevailing prices in Kentucky. 

The demand from all sources con- 
tinues brisk. From many cities in the 
Middle West come pleas for coal and 
some Ohio cities report supplies are so 
low that even the schools have no fuel 
for the coming winter. 





DETROIT 


Inquiry for All Coal Continues — No 
Improvement in Supply — Inadequacy 
of Receipts Continues To Create Ap- 
prehension. 


Bituminous— While a few wholesalers 
and jobbers report a slight increase in 
shipments, others say they are getting 
no greater supply than before and the 
theory is advanced that considerable of 
the coal released from New England 
shipment is going to the Lakes. 

Current receipts are just about equal 
to the present requirements of public 
utility companies and manufacturing 
plants, very little excess remaining for 
the retail dealers or to be used in 
strengthening the reserves of industrial 
consumers. Despite assurance from 
Washington of an adequate winter 
supply of fuel, both steam and domestic 
consumers find reason for apprehension 
in the outlook. With almost no coal 
from Kentucky and West Virginia 
mines coming this way, only a small 
quantity is arriving from Ohio while 
shipments from Illinois and Indiana 
are very limited. 

Anthracite—Very little hard coal is 
coming to Detroit, the small available 
supply being derived principally from 
the independent operators. Though a 
nominal price of $16.50 is quoted on 
nut, stove or egg sizes, buyers more 
often are paying about $20 a ton. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Car Shortage Continues — Labor 
Troubles Waning—Receipts Are In- 


adequate—Northern Market Declines— 
Good Bunkerage Tonnage. 


St. Louis proper is pretty well 
taken care of in steam sizes from the 
Standard and Mt. Olive fields. Domes- 
tic tonnage is still short. Small 
dealers are unable to secure anything 
like their requirements at competitive 
prices. Country conditions on Mt. 
Olive and Standard coal are still un- 
usually bad. 

Car supply is back to about 24 days 
a week on trunk lines, excepting the 
Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Cen- 
tral roads, which show up somewhat 
better on account of surplus equipment 
released by strikes in western Ken- 
tucky and Alabama. The short line 
coal roads are working about 5 or 6 
days a week. 

A large tonnage is moving to the 
North and East at somewhat lower 
prices; $7@$8 for mine run and lump 
and $6 for screenings. Bunkerage mar- 
ket at Southern ports is stronger at 
prices of $7 for screenings, $7.75 mine 
run and $8.50 for lump. Local prices 
range $4@$6. 

Car supply in the Carterville and 
Duquoin districts is about 4 days per 
week. Labor troubles are at a mini- 
mum. Prices go as high as $8.50 for 
prepared sizes and $7.50@$8 for mine- 
run. Contract receipts are light. 

Retail prices are: Carterville $9.50, 
Mt. Olive $8@$8.50, Standard $7.50, 
West Virginia smokeless egg and lump 
$15.50@16.50. Anthracite chestnut is 
$18.10, stove $17.85, with practically 
no receipts. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Car Placement Improves — Production 
Is Nearly Normal— Prices Decline — 
Local Trouble in Clinton Field. 


Indiana is showing a weak market, 
according to operators. During the 
past two weeks the railroads have pro- 
vided much better transportation and 
production has been more nearly nor- 
mal. 

This condition results. in more coal 
being put on the market and has had 
an effect on prices. Jobbers have been 
able to find more free coal and prices 
are so widely varying that it is prac- 
tically impossible to quote representa- 
tive figures. 

_ Retailers say there is little buying on 
the part of the general public, though 
industries are beginning to invade the 
market again. The small consumer has 
been led to believe that prices are due 
for a tumble before winter sets in and 
is in the market only for sufficient coal 
to meet actual needs. 

Many of the operators report that 
Eastern utilities and industries are 
signing contracts at good figures. 

While-labor in general is showing a 
better working disposition, some trouble 
is being experienced in the Clinton field, 
where about 23 operations are closed by 
local strikes. 
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CHICAGO 


Demand Continues Strong—Car Supply 
Is Unchanged—Prices Remain Firm— 
Retail Situation Is Causing Apprehen- 


sion. 


The local steam market has eased 
slightly during the last few days. This 
is offset by urgent demands from re- 
tailers, who are making strenuous ef- 
forts to accumulate a supply. Illinois 
and Indiana fields are also being called 
on for southern shipments to replace 
Alabamas curtailed production. 

The wage award recently made to day 
men is the cause of dissatisfaction on 
the part of diggers in some of the IIli- 
nois fields who are, in turn, demanding 
increases. 

Receipts of anthracite and smokeless 
are almost nil. Retailers declare their 
stocks are entirely inadequate and are 
urging bituminous substitution for these 
fuels. 

Searcity of cars still limits mine 
operations. Labor’s attitude is not 
materially improved, and the result is 
continued under-production with ag- 
gregate demand as strong as ever. 

Prices open market are: Indiana 
Fourth Vein prepared, $8@$8.50; mine 
run, $7@$7.75; screenings, $7@$7.50. 
Fifth and Sixth Vein prepared, $7.95 
@$8; mine run, $6.50@$7; screenings, 
$6@$6.50. Illinois, Franklin, William- 
son and Saline prepared, $8@$8.50; 
mine run, $6.75@$7.25; screenings, 
$6.50@$7. Central district prepared, 
$7@$7.75; mine run, $6@$6.50; screen- 
ings, $5.50@$6.25. Standard prepared, 
$7@$7.50; mine run, $6@$6.50; screen- 
ings, $5.50@$6. 





COLUMBUS 


Falling Off in Car Supply Has Reduced 
the Output—Prices Are Still High— 
Lake Trade Is Now Attracting Atten- 
tion. 


With a continued good demand for all 
grades and a shortage of reserve stocks, 
the market still remains firm. A lower 
supply of cars in all sections has re- 
duced the output to between 50 and 60 
per cent. 

In the Hocking Valley field produc- 
tion has been reduced from 75 per cent 
to about 55 or 60 per cent. Pomeroy 
Bend, Cambridge, Tuscarawas and 
Crooksville report about 50 per cent 
production. Little free tonnage is 
available. 

Lake trade is also slowing up under 
the influence of the poor car supply. 
This is causing concern to Lake ship- 
pers and prices have advanced as a con- 
sequence. Lake coal is $6.50@$7 and in 
some instances higher. 

Consumers are still bringing pressure 
to bear to secure modification of the 
Lake priority order. It is estimated 
that only about 24 per cent of the 
winter’s supply is in the bins of users 
as compared with 65 per cent usual at 
this time of the year. Retail prices 
are firm and show a range of $1.50@$2. 
Hocking lump or mine run retails $8.50 
@$10. Pomeroy Bend lump sells $8.75 
@$10.25 and West Virginia splints 
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$9.50@$11. Pocahontas is scarce and is 
quoted $12.50@$15. 
Prices at the mines for grades used in 
central Ohio Are: 
Hocking lump i 
Hocking mine runs... eeeeee a 
Hocking screenings .......... Tf 
Pomeroy lump 8 
Pomeroy mine run..sece0.-.. ths 
Pomeroy screenings.......... tf 
8 
8 
L 
8 
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West Virginia splints, lump.. 
W. Va. splints, mine run,.... 
West Virginia, screenings.... 
Pocahontas lump 
Kentucky lump: ;):).... ee 
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DENVER 
Bituminous Conditions Are Better— 
Prices Are at High Peak—Lignite Ad- 
vances in Anticipation of Wage Award 
—Demand Is Good. 

Bituminous—Favorable weather con- 
ditions and a greater distribution of 
cars have enabled operators to make an 
effort to catch up with back orders. 

Routt County bituminous is retailing 
in Denver at $12.50. Walsenburg 
grades are $11@$12. Trinidad coking 
steam is $8.05, while Routt County 
steam is selling for $6.75. 

Retail orders flooded dealers about the 
time the recent freight advances were 
authorized and deliveries on this basis 
forestalled the possibility of any im- 
mediate shortage. 

Lignite—Labor leaders have given 
the customary 30-day notice of de- 
mands for higher wages, based largely 
upon the concessions granted in the 
Central Competitive Field, but have 
also included a wedge for union recog- 
nition. Unless this is granted, or a 
compromise reached, some 4,000 miners 
may be induced to take a “vacation” 
Oct. 8. 

In anticipation of the increase in 
wages, many operators have added 
30c. a ton to the mine price, the wage 
demands of the men, if granted, being 
retroactive to Sept. 1. 

Prices for lignite have also reached 
the peak, in the estimation of many coal 
men, unless further disturbances upset 
the present level. First grade lignite 
is retailing in Denver for $9.95, while 
second grade is bringing $7.85@$9.15. 
Steam is selling for $5.30 in retail 
markets. 

The demand is good, although the 
retail trade is again being slowed down 
by unusually good weather for this 
time of year. 


ee 
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LOUISVILLE 
Spot Market Is Very Active — Little 
Tonnage Is Available — Profiteering 
Charges Are Not Affecting Prices — 

Car Supply Continues Poor. 
Continuation of assigned car order 
for another thirty days will probably 
prevent any large amount of spot coal 
being on the market, which will result 
in continuation of high prices. East- 


.around $10. 
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ern Kentucky assigned car coal is 
quoted $6.25 for gas mine run. 

There are many buyers in the field 
for spot coal and they are bidding 
against one another for available ton- 
nage: Exporters are also becoming 
more active, and this coupled with Lake 
movement and short car supply is 
bound to hold up prices. 

On Sept. 20 the Federal Grand Jury 
at Covington announced it had decided 
that a price of $5 a ton maximum was 
fair for eastern Kentucky and prices 
beyond that amount represented profi- 
teering. The decision was reached 
after investigation of coal books and 
records, seized a few weeks ago. 

Operators and jobbers are of the 
opinion that the finding of the Cov- 
ington jury will have no effect on 
prices. The coal trade feels that when 
the Supreme Court gets around to a 
decision it will hold the Lever Act to 
be unconstitutional. 

Car supply continues poor, records 
for the Hazard field, showing 37.82 per 
cent placement other than cars as- 
signed for railroad fuel. River ship- 
ments are larger than last year, a total 
of 53,330 tons coming to Louisville 
through Aug. 81. 

Modification of the open-car order 
affecting wagon mines, permitting use 
of such cars where they can be loaded 
in twenty-four hours, has been accepted 
as satisfactory and fair to both tipple 
and wagon mines in Kentucky. 

Retailers report that consumers are 
waiting for cheaper coal, and will not 
touch the low grades offered, wanting 
the best and nothing else, while there 
is really very little high-grade coal 
available at this time. 

Eastern Kentucky gas mine run is 
quoted $8.25@$8.75 for spot; non- 
gas $8@$8.50. Block coal is quoted 
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TORONTO 


Shipments Held Up by Strike and 
Embargo—Increased Demand Owing to 
Cooler Weather—Advance in Prices. 


Supplies .of hard coal have lately 
been considerably below normal as 
result of strike conditions at the mines. 
Shipments of bituminous have also been 
held up by the embargo west of Buffalo. 
With the adjustment of labor difficul- 
ties, it is expected that larger ship- 
ments of anthracite will come forward 
in a few days. 

Cooler weather has resulted in a rush 
of orders, which dealers are unable to 
fill. The increase in Canadian freight 
rates has resulted in another slight 
advance in prices. 

Quotations per short ton are as 
follows: 


Retail: 
payee egg, stove, nutand grate $16.90 


.40 
1 16.00@$17. 40 
Domestic. hump ¢)4). 8.85, 2nboen 18.15 
Cannel Magee » stents cnculePiioriane 20.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: 
Three-quarter lump 14.50@ 16.00 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Embargo Disturbs Distribution — Con- 
sumers Less Anxious for Spot — No 
Interest in First Half Contracts—Spot 
Foundry Prices Are Lower. 


Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville and Lower Connellsville region is 
running about the same as formerly, 
but well below the rate in March. There 
is no indication that a return to the 
March production will soon occur. 

Distribution is altered by embargoes, 
the Monongahela R.R. refusing to let 
loads go out over the Pennsylvania 
unless replaced by corresponding num- 
bers of empties. For the time being, 
nearly all coke loaded on this connect- 
ing line goes out over the P. & L. E., 
which is supplying almost its full quota 
of cars, and coke is much easier for 
P. & L. E. delivery. 

On the whole, offerings of spot coke 
in the past few days have been hardly 
as heavy as the average lately. On 
the other hand, the disposition of fur- 
naces and foundries to buy in the spot 
market is reduced further. Foundries 
seem to be less busy, while the merchant 
blast furnaces have a stagnant pig- 
iron market and there is less incentive 
to buy high-priced coke in order to 
rush completion of present pig-iron 
contracts. Contract deliveries are fair 
and some furnaces have slackened their 
blast so as to get along with these. 

There is no interest in the contract 
market, offerings of furnace coke at 
$14 for the first half of next year by 
one interest not having produced any 
general disposition to negotiate. Buyers 
are disposed to hold off, feeling that the 
lapse of time will be in their favor. 

Spot coke is $16.50@$17 for furnace 
and $17.50@$18 for foundry, per net 
ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Sept. 18 at 
200,930 tons, a decrease of 16,750 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 


Embargoes Soften the Market — Steel 
Interests Not Greatly Disturbed by 
Continuance of Coal Car Definition. 


Car supplies are running about the 
same as formerly, on an average, al- 
though there are great ups and downs. 
In point of service, transportation is 
not as good, as important embargoes 
have been placed. 

The Monongahela R.R. has placed an 
embargo against coal going to the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. unless that road will fur- 


News 


From the Coal Fields 


nish a certain quota of empties, which 
it apparently cannot do. The Western 
Maryland R.R. has placed an embargo 
against the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. 
This forces a great deal of coal, chiefly 
from the Connelsville region, to move 
North over the P. & L. E. R.R. and the 
coal market at points that can be 
reached has been softened. Some Tide- 
water shipments are shut out of their 
usual channel, being forced over the 
N. Y. Central instead, if they can get 
through that way. 

Coal operators are gratified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order extending indefinitely the car 
preference order and at the same time 
refusing to raise the limit from 38 
to 42 inches in the definition of what 
makes a flat bottom gondola a “coal 
car.” The steel interests that were 
pressing for this modification, in order 
to get more gondolas for their own use, 
are less concerned than would have been 
expected, as their transportation serv- 
ice has greatly improved since the ef- 
forts were set on foot to have the modi- 
fication made. 

Spot coal market is easier, but the 
only softness observed is attributable to 
embargoes which increase the offerings 
to free territory. Steam has declined 
25e.@50c. in the week, while gas and 
by-product have dropped to the level of 
steam. Price is now at $8 for steam, 
gas and by-product, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 
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UNIONTOWN 


Rail Congestion Clogs Yards — Prices 
Remain Firm — Embargoes Hamper 
Production. 


Car supply dominated the movement 
of coke and coal last week but failed 
to materially affect prices. Coal is 
selling at $10.25 for P. R.R. Pool 34 
and $10 for B. & O. R.R. same grade, 
with byproduct at $10. Steam coal on 
both roads is $9. Pennsylvania fur- 
nace coke is $17.25 with few sales, 
while Lake Erie coke commands but 
$16.25. Foundry grades run one dollar 
higher. 

The rail situation has materially 
lessened forward movement of fuel and 
has clogged the yards and _ sidings 
almost to capacity. This situation is 
resulting from diverse railroad orders. 
Embargoed from Western Maryland 
connections, the Lake Erie manage- 
ment of the Monongahela Ry. delivered 
an ultimatum which required the P. 
R.R. to replace all loads taken from 
Lake Erie rails with an equai number 
of empties. A few days later the 
Pennsylvania commenced placing cars 
on the Monongahela Ry. but failed to 
remove any loads, thus adding to the 
growing congestion. Until some com- 
promise is effected there seems little 
prospect of a decided improvement. 

Coal car placement followed the rec- 
ord of the month, with poor supply 
from the Pennsylvania but quite ex- 
cellent placement by the Lake Erie. 
On the Monongahela the Pennsylvania 
placed a 25 per cent car supply, while 
placement on the same road by the 
Lake Erie was about 105 per cent. 

Coke car supply was slightly better, 
the Pennsylvania placing about 30 per 
cent on the M. Ry. tracks, while the 
Lake Erie made a showing of 110 per 
cent. j 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
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Week 


11,167,000 
1,861,000 
10,645,000 
2,008,000 
11,614,000 
1,936,000 


Daily average... 
Sept. 116 

Daily average...... 
Sept. 18c 

Daily average 


0= 
Calendar Year 


= — 1919 (a) — 
Calendar Year 
to Date Week to Date 
358,573,000 9,651,000 307,364,000 
1,703,000 1,821,000 1,459,000 
369,218,000 11,046,000 318,410,000 
1,710,000 1,841,000 1,475,000 
380,832,000 11,253,000 329,663,000 
1,716,000 1,876,000 1,485,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 ——_— 
Calendar Year 


Week 
1,084,000 

546,000 

699,000 


NODA Stee eee. 2 nme 
Sepcebir-c aressic* 
‘Sie beg ae aoe 


~ 1919 (a) —————. - 

Calendar Year 
to Date 
55,968,000 
57,376,000 
59,041,000 


to Date 

58,614,000 
59,160,000 
59,859,000 


1,349,000 
1,408,000 
1,665,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


—-— Week Ended 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 
1920c 1920b 
402,000 438,000 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 


Sept. 20 


1919 
449,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


(c) Subject to revision. 


19194 


to Date 
14,141,000 


1920 


to Date 
15,292,000 


All figures in net tons. 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 
Production Placed at 70 Per Cent— 


Priorities Take Heavy Tonnage—Little 
Free Coal Available. 


Transportation facilities are still 
limited to about 70 per cent of mine 
rating. While Lake requirements 
during the period ending the 18th were 
unchanged as compared with previous 
weeks yet during the week ending Sept. 
25, mines on the Pennsylvania R.R. were 
called on to ship 40 per cent of the 
coarse coal produced to Lake points. 

While there was more variation in 
the percentage required for the Lakes 
from mines on the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. the quota was 50 per cent of all 
coal loaded. The general movement 
was good and labor conditions con- 
tinued to be satisfactory, although 
there were not enough miners to run to 
capacity. 

Limited production cut down the 
free coal available. In fact, between 
Lakes, public utilities and the railroads, 
Northern Pan Handle mines experi- 
enced difficulty in filling their contracts. 





FAIRMONT 


Production Is Greatly Increased — 
Lakes’ Quotas Are Enforced — Export 
Movement. Gains — Prices Are Firm. 


The week ending Sept. 18th was a 
most satisfactory one from a produc- 
tion standpoint as cars were furnished 
in sufficient numbers throughout nearly 
the entire week to keep mines going 
most of the time, though a congestion 
of loads on the lines of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. was beginning to develop 
toward the end of the week because of 
slow movement on the Cumberland 
Division of that road. Suspension of 
activities in the anthracite fields made 
more cars available elsewhere. As- 
signed cars were much in evidence 
throughout the week. 

A number of shippers having failed 
to meet the requirements covering lake 
shipments, railroads operating in the 
northern part of the state made it 
plain that, unless producers shipped 
their quota, such coal as had been 
loaded for other markets would not be 
handled. With a stronger insistence 
upon meeting Lake requirements, the 
movement was somewhat better but 
hardly up to that of the preceding 
week. 

Exporting appeared to be on the 
increase following a larger issuance of 
export permits. With more coal flow- 
ing. to Tidewater it was believed that 
prices might become somewhat firmer. 
Railroads continued to secure a large 
percentage of the Northern West Vir- 
ginia production. 

Operators were preparing to attend 
the session of the Federal Grand Jury 
at’ Martinsburg, before which they 
have been summoned to appear. Vir- 
tually every operator in the northern 
part of the State has received such a 
summons. However, after a conference 
at Washington, the Department of 
Justice ordered a week’s postponement 
of the investigation. 
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EASTERN OHIO 


Prices Are Firm—Car Supply Unim- 
proved—Labor Troubles Cause Appre- 
hension—Heavy Lakes Shipments. 


Considerable apprehension is felt that 
the threatened outlaw strikes on Sept. 
25 may assume quite general propor- 
tions, but the best informed seem to 
feel that any suspension in mining that 
may occur will not survive longer than 
a week or two. The movement for 
suspension of work is apparently being 
carried on by the radical elements in 
the miners organization and the hope 
prevails that the conservatives may be 
able to control the situation and avoid 
the trouble. 

Production for the week ended Sept. 
18 was about 200,000 tons, of which 
the railroads absorbed 80,000. The 
major portion of the balance went to 
the Lakes for the Northwest, through 
increase production and shipments to 
the Lakes for the Northwest, through 
improvement in car supply, as pledged 
by the railroads in the meeting held in 
Washington last week. 

Prices for Pittsburgh No. 8 mine run 
or #-in. lump remain firm at $6.50@$7. 

Car supply of about 75 per cent for 
the past week showed no indication of 
improvement. 
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NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Production Curtailed by Poor Trans- 
portation Facilities—Operators Discuss 
Situation at Meeting. 


Headquarters of the Northeast Ken- 
tucky Coal Association was a Mecca 
for a number of members of the Asso- 
ciation drawn by a meeting which had 
for its object the discussion of trans- 
portation problems which are insepar- 
ably woven with production in the 
Northeast Kentucky field at the pres- 
ent time. 

Railroad facilities were described as 
being not only unsatisfactory but 
utterly inadequate in view of the 
growth of the industry. The general 
complaint was that the maintenance of 
tracks was neglected and that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. was not fur- 
nishing sufficient motive power and 
coal-loading equipment. 

In proof of the poor condition of the 
track, frequent wrecks and the end- 
less delays entailed by operators were 
pointed to. The association will under- 
take to have the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. double track its Big Sandy Divi- 
sion and put on enough locomotives 
and cars to move the tonnage origi- 
nating on that division. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Shortage Is More Pronounced— 
Labor Losses Are Lower—Slow Price 
Recession Continues. 


Production in both the Tug River and 
Pocahontas fields during the first 18 
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days of September was running behind 
the same period of August, because of 
an increasing car shortage. While 
labor shortage losses were being cut 
down car shortage losses were on the 
increase. 

Pocahontas production in the period 
ending Sept. 18 was averaging nearly 
90,000 tons short of normal, largely 
because of car shortage, though at 
the same time a labor shortage was 
entailing losses of about 30,000 tons. 

Two factors are responsible for the 
growing shortage of equipment on the 
Norfolk & Western R.R. One was the 
paucity of boats both at Tide and the 
Lakes. Operators were also of the 
opinion that public utility consignees 
were holding loads longer than nec- 
essary. 

Consignments to the Lakes were 
fairly large, constituting the bulk of 
western shipments. Export shipments 
were also large, but movement to New 
England declined. 

While there was an absence of 
speculative buying to a great extent, 
yet there was a ready market for 
Pocahontas fuel, prices. still being 
lower than the August level. 

There was a more pronounced car 
shortage in the Tug River field. 
Searcity of bottoms to handle the large 
tonnage reaching Tidewater and the 
Lakes and the consequent delay in 
releasing equipment were responsible. 

An improvement in the morale of 
the miners and greater willingness to 
work is conducive to a larger produc- 
tion than was the case in August. The 
losses from an increasing car shortage, 
however, are more than overbalancing 
this gain.. Lake shipments continue to 
be heavy and exporting was on a fairly 
large scale. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan Maintains Good Production Rate 
—Williamson Output Makes Little 
Gain—Prices Are Lower—Lakes Ton- 
nage Heavy. 


During the period ended Sept. 18 it 
was possible for the Guyan field to keep 
up to the high production mark for 
the year established during the pre- 
vious week. The mines had an un- 
usually good car supply throughout the 
week; output averaged between 35,000. 
and 45,000 tons a day, a large part of 
which was being shipped to Lake 
points. 

It was necessary to ship the bulk of 
the output’ Westward since there was 
an embargo on coal originating at 
points west of St. Albans, yet the ship- 
ments Eastward to inland points were 
fairly large. Prices in the spot mar- 
ket were avaraging about the same as 
those in the Kanawha field, $7@$9. 
Free coal was almost impossible to 
secure, however, even though buyers 
were largely conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

In the Williamson field, companies 
whose plants were closed down several 
months ago because of the strike are 
slowly gaining ground. Production in 
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the period ended Sept. 18 reached..about 
60,000 tons. 
from 160,000 tons. There was an 
absence of any disorder in the field, 
Federal troops having a most quieting 
effect. Such mines in Williamson field 
as were operating experienced no diffi- 
culty in securing as much equipment as 
needed. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River Production Declines. While 
Winding Gulf Output Increases—Prices 
Are Firm but Spot Demand Is Weaker 
—Export Shipments Heavy. 


Less coal was produced in the New 
River field than in any recent week, in 
the period ended Sept. 18. The car 
supply was so short that mines were 
unable to operate more than three or 
four days during the week at the most. 

With production so limited it was 
even difficult to meet contract obliga- 
tions, leaving little free tonnage avail- 
able. Production was billed to Eastern 
points for the most part, a large pro- 
portion going for export, New England 
securing only a small portion. Ship- 
ments to Western points were almost 
negligible. 

Little change was observed in prices. 
While buyers were still largely remain- 
ing out of the market, it was having 
little effect on prices and certainly 
none on production. 

In the Winding Gulf region mines 
dependent upon the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. found it difficult to secure 
an adequate car supply. Such was not 
the case at mines on the Virginian Ry. 
In fact these mines were receiving a 
better supply than had been in evi- 
dence for some time and transporta- 
tion conditions were rapidly approach- 
ing normal. The fact that many of the 
new 120-ton cars were in service is 
adding very materially to the move- 
ment of coal. The Chesapeake & Ohio, 
however, had only enough cars for its 
mines to enable them to work about 
half the week. Winding Gulf miners 
received a wage boost during the week 
just as had been the case in the New 
River region during the previous week. 





KANAWHA 


Car Supply Was 75 Per Cent in Early 
Part of the Week—Dropped to 50 Per 
Cent—Demand for Coal Stil Strong— 
Small Export Business Reported — 
Prices Decline. 


Kanawha mines were not faring so 
well as others in the high volatile 
territory. The week was ushered in 
with about a 75 per cent car supply, 
and during the remainder of the week 
there was a dwindling supply of cars 
in evidence. Mines were not able to 
load to more than 45 per cent of 
potential capacity during the latter 
part of the week. Thursday’s produc- 
tion as an example was 16,450 tons and 
Friday’s 19,950. One reason for the 
shortage was the restricted number of 
ears being received by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio from Western connections. 


Strike losses were not far. 
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Production was probably in excess of 
that for the week ending Sept. 11, 
owing to the fact that there were six 
working days available, yet the short- 
age of cars was still curtailing pro- 
duction. Mines had toward the end of 
the week only a 20 per cent supply. 

Comparatively little coal was being 
sent to New England and none after 
the Commerce Commission had sus- 
pended Service Order 11. Exporting of 
coal was not on as large a scale as 
during August and earlier months but 
lake shipments were comparatively 
large in volume throughout the week. 

Demand for Kanawha coal was 
stronger in Western markets, appar- 
ently, than in Eastern markets, and 
while operators stated that prices were 
still on the downward path, yet inland 
was still hovering around $7 a ton and 
export $9 a ton. 
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DUQUOIN 


Transportation Facilities Are Much Im- 
proved—Priorities Take Heavy Ton- 
nage—Mines Operate Nearly to Capac- 
ity. 


Mining conditions in this region have 
been improved to such an extent that 
at the present time nearly all of the 
mines are working between 90 and 
100 per cent capacity. Since August 
15th a decided change for the better 
has been noticed in the service of the 
Illinois Central R.R. on which the main 
car supply is dependent. Many of the 
mines in the vicinity are operating on 
priority orders, however, even those 
which are not working under such 
conditions are getting ample cars to 
enable them to run five days and bet- 
ter per week. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Strike Is Forcing Higher Prices—Oper- 
ators Stand Firm—Production Is Not 
Materially Reduced. 


The strike, which affects Muhlenberg, 
Union and Henderson counties princi- 
pally, has not spread to Madison or 
Webster counties to any extent. Bet- 
ter car supply is resulting for. operat- 
ing mines and the strike is not affecting 
total production of the field to any 
great extent. 

However, the strike is causing a more 
active demand for spot coal. It is 
claimed that there are many buyers 
after available supplies, resulting in 
markets being ‘slightly higher, with 
mine run around $8@$8.75. 

It is believed that the strike may be 
settled within the next few days, al- 
though the miners’ union is not show- 
ing any weakness, and there have been 
but few desertions from the operators 
ranks. Some few non-affiliated mines 
have agreed to pay the union demand. 
Some of the largest mines in the West- 
ern Kentucky field are in counties that 
are not affected. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Aid of State Corporation Committee Is 
Asked—Coal Is Released for Ginning— 
McAlester Mines Make Heavy Ship- 
ments. 


Railroads have been diverting prac- 
tically all shipments for their own use. 
The shortage has become so acute that 
large industries asked the State Cor- 
poration Commission to take the matter 
in hand. The Rock Island Ry. will re- 
lease considerable coal, to be distributed 
by the commission to cotton gins along 
its line. 

Much coal is being shipped from the 
McAlester mines to northern Texas, 
where the situation is now improving. 
Due to strikes in Kansas and Illinois 
mines heavy shipments are moving to 
points normally supplied by those fields. 
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ALBERTA 


Coal Production Is Greatly Increased— 
Lack of Orders Curtails Lignite Pro- 
duction. 


The official figures up to the end of 
June this year give an output of 3,043,- 
940 tons, compared with 2,068,907 last 
year. This is for both bituminous and 
lignite. 

There has been more fuel marketed 
up to this time than in the history of 
coal production in Alberta. It is also 
pointed out that more coal will be re- 
quired from these mines than ever be- 
fore, on account of the shortage in the 
United States. 

The Winnipeg market is most en- 
couraging. The actual output, however, 
to that market, and to further Eastern 
points, will solely depend upon freight 
rates. If these are prohibitive, a stag- 
gering blow will be dealt the industry. 

While the bituminous mines _ in 
Alberta have been working fairly to 
capacity, the lignite fields, owing to lack 
of orders, have for some time fallen far 
short of this. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


August Production Declines—Indolent 
Labor Is Cause—Ezxport Possibilities 
Are Excellent. 


The coal production of Vancouver 
Island Field for the month of August 
was 117,194 tons as compared with 
140,512 tons for July. 

The decrease is attributed to labor 
conditions. Operators are finding it an 
increasingly difficult matter to induce 
miners to work even a fair portion of 
the time. The embargo against ex- 
port of eastern Canadian coals has 
opened up unusual overseas possibili- 
ties. However, it is doubtful if the 
mines will be able to take care of more 
than the local domestic and bunker 
trade. 
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CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco — Negotiations are 
pending for the sale of coal mines in 
Contra Costa County by the Southport 
Land & Imprevement Co. The mines 
are situated in the Coast Range Moun- 
tains. Operations have not been 
worked for some time. Under the new 
ownership of a syndicate, they will be 
at once re-opened. Coal mining in the 
foothills was once the leading industry 
of Contra Costa County. The supply of 
coal in the mines has hardly been 
touched, 


IDAHO 


Boise—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed with the proper authorities 
by the Neal Coal Mining Co., which 
will operate in Idaho county. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000. Sev- 
eral geologists have declared that the 
indications for coal are unusually good. 





ILLINOIS 


Bloomington—The creation of two 
committees, one to act as an emergency 
coal distributing agency, the other to 
bring pressure to bear upon the McLean 
County Coal Co. to keep its mine open 
and to send a telegram to President 
Wilson asking for action against coal 
profiteers, were the results of a mass 
meeting held in an effort to bring relief 
to the coal situation. The meeting was 
attended by citizens of Bloomington and 
Normal and the real issue was to urge 
the McLean County Coal Co. to operate 
the local mine and to influence the coal 
miners to end the “vacation strike” 
which has been in progress. 


Benton — Improvements on a large 
scale are being made by the Big Muddy 
Co. at its New Virginia mine in Wil- 
liamson County. The cost of the im- 
provements will aggregate more than 
$75,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro—The Kentucky Coal & 
Railroad Co. is being organized and 
will shortly incorporate with a capital 
of $1,500,000 for development of prop- 
erties in Breathitt, Knott and Perrv 
Counties. These properties have 5 
seams of coal, including gas and steam, 
42 inches to 7 feet thick. Main offices 
will be at Middlesboro, Operations are 
planned to start about January 1. 
Seven miles of rail will be laid to con- 
nect with the Louisville & Eastern Di- 
vision of the L. & N. R.R. 


Garrett—The Standard-Elkhorn Coal 
Co. has perfected plans for the erection 
of a new steel tipple on its properties. 
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Machinery will be installed at an early 
date. 


Hazard—The Carrs Fork Coal Co. 
has filed amended articles increasing 
its capital from $300,000 to $400,000, 
and changing main office to Allcock, Ky. 


Whitesburg—Reports from Eastern 
Kentucky, in the vicinity of Whites- 
burg, state that the Cumberland Hazard 
Coal Co., near Ice, is erecting a large 
powder house, and will build a new 
chute and tipple, as well as storage 
bins. 


Louisville—The Turkey Creek Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, for expansion. The 
incorporators are F. J. Wagner, J. C. 
Reddick of Louisville, and J. J. Lid- 
wick of Cloverdale, Mich. 


Near Dalna in the Smoot Creek sec- 
tion, the Consolidated Fuel Co. is erect- 
ing one of the largest storage bins in 
the state. The company is also doing 
work at Blackey, where it took over the 
Woodburn Coal Co. It is further re- 
ported that improvements are under 
way at the plants of the Kenmont Coal 
Co., Storm King Coal Co., Reliance 
Coal & Coke Co., all of which are mak- 
ing plans for larger production. 


It is reported that five small mines, 
now affiliated with the Western Ken- 
tucky Coal Operators Association, have 
signed up with the strikers on a pro- 
posed new wage scale, which has been 
turned down by the organized opera- 
tors. These mines — in Henderson 


Cournty—are the Bluff City, Dixie, Jen- 
nings, Nicholson and Corydon mines. 
The Kleiderer, Robards, Zion and Smith 
Mills mines have continued operation, 
two being non-union. 





MISSOURI 


Kansas City—The Kansas City Pru- 
denized Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capitalization of $250,000. Proj- 
ect is a local one and is controlled by 
Kansas City men. The new concern 
will manufacture powdered coal and 
will also handle equipment used in 
burning this fuel. The use of pow- 
dered coal will be established through 
patent rights covering the Pruden pro- 
cess. Promotion of the use of this fuel 
in domestic plants will be pushed. Pow- 
dered coal will be stored and delivered 
in steel tanks, such as those used for 


fuel oil. Similar organizations being 
formed in Omaha, Buffalo and Salt 
Lake City. 


OHIO 


Crooksville—Contracts for the big 
tipple and buildings at the New York 
Coal Co. mines on the Vincent Goss- 
nan farm, east of Crooksville, will be 
let and actual development work will 
be in progress shortly, 

The new mine will tap a 3,500-acre 
block of coal will give employment to 
about 300 men and when in full opera- 
tion will have a daily output of more 
than 1,500 tons per day. 


A deal was closed in Columbus 
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Which Mines Full Time Mine 

Are No. of | Tons Capacity Total All Car Labor Dis- 
Located District Mines Produced (Tons) Causes Shortage Trouble ability 
Big Four. Terre Haute...... 6 69,746 115,761 46,015 21,515 23,333 1,167 
B. & O. S. W. Vincennes........ 2 20,926 45,248 24,322 3,652 20,610 60 
Clintemerees ws. 27 209,047 378,453 169,406 27,841 132,729 8,836 
Gre EMI, Sullivan ?....... 16 175,208 280,309 105,101 18,845 72,341 13,915 
Tatalatiat cc y<: 43 384,255 658,762 274,507 46,686 205,070 22,751 
C.1L&W. ...!. ).. > Dapeeeeeenaces 1 9,333 12,802 3,469 573 2,896.5 eae 

Centhind “HAR Brazils (aware: 1 2,871 4,389 1,518" see 1,310. See 
Clinton 14 187,69} 328,417 140,726 - 37,149 101,063 2,514 
Cad Bes lec at SPL Ca Linton. 2 eae 27 226,054 394,810 168,756 44,820 114,410 9,526 
Totals. ce 4] 413,745 723,227 309,482 81,969 215,473 12,040 

E..& 1... Clay ety, Peters- 

buEereneiee. oe 1 94,588 200,299 105,711 32,202 61,067 12,442 
E. & BE. Javits! Veeyalleenmne es 2 12,000 12,605 605 70 535.40 thew , 
Be Se GaN elas Evansville....... 4 26,154 35,184 9,030 2,717 6,071 242 
ill. Cent. oad. URI CONM Se eotrenre 6 60,724 109,269 48,545 10,933 32,032 5,580 
Monon. Tintoni*? eee. 21 163,273 315,108 151,835 10,146 119,475 22,214 
5 Main Line..... . 20 175,355 311,529 136,174 35,862 1,144 19,168 
P, CG) C.L& St. Li. 2? Sivineeanes we: 20 256,00 720,917 464,910 202,677 222,575 39,658 
Totalebawrai 40 431,362 1,032,446 601,084 238,539 303,719 58,826 
Ayrshire......... 7 43,52 96,954 53,432 25,665 20,878 6,889 
Southern.:......... “Boonwallesem.)s ac 8 71,989 104,633 32,644 11,836 18,507 2,301 
Totalerg- 2% . aii 15 115,511 201,587 86,076 37,501 39, 385 9,190 
Totals...) 2) >. eee 193 1,804,488 3,466,687 1,662,199 486,503 103,184 144,512 
716,793 3,440,205 1,723,412 796,659 764,777 161,976 


Totals for month ending July 31, 1920.... 191 








(*) Includes all mines South of Terre Haute. 
by two railroads. 
Divisions. 


(?) Two mines served by two railroads. 
(*) Four mines served by two railroads. 
(°) Includes all mines on Vincennes Division and Dugger Branch. 


(3) One mine served 
(®) Includes all mines on St. Louis and Michigan 
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whereby the property of the Zanesville 
Coal Co. was transferred to the Sene- 
ca Coal Co. of Columbus. The prop- 
erty includes the company’s mines in 
the vicinity of Crooksville and McLuney 
with an output of 1,500 tons daily and 
a valuable tract of 3,000 acres of un- 
developed Coal land. Hayden-Miller & 
Co. of Cleveland, and W. L. Timmons, 
of Zanesville, Ohio, were associates of 
the Zanesvlile Coal Co. It is under- 
stood to be the intention of the new 
owners to operate the mines to full 
capacity, and the property will be 
further developed. 

Canaanville—The Canaan Coal Co. 
has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a one-story boiler plant ad- 
dition to its present works, estimated to 
cost about $50,000. Rust Engineering 
Co., 1901 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is the engineer and contractor. 


Columbus—The Faye Coal Co. has 
been chartered with a capital of $150,- 
‘000 to mine and sell coal. The company 
has closed a deal for the purchase of a 
working mine at Corning. The product 
will be sold through the company’s of- 
fice in Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beachley—The operations of the 
Shawnee Coal Co. in Somerset County, 
Pa., have been purchased by a syndicate 
of Johnson and Windber men, the con- 
sideration being close to $100,000. The 
cutput of the mine will be doubled, ac- 
cording to announcement. 


Rockwood—A new record for earn- 
ings was established in Somerset Coun- 
ty, when John Vought, Jr., of Black 
township, drew $459.99 as pay for a 
two-week period in August. Miner was 
employed in operation of the Berkey 
Bros., near Fraunheim. 


Kantner—Coal developments in the 
local fields are progressing rapidly. 
New openings and a tipple with side 
tracks, attracting attention near the 
Stoyestown station, are the work of D. 
B. Specht, operating as the D. B. 
Specht Co. This is considered one of 
the most complete plants in Somerset 
County. About one mile north of 
Kantner, along the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R., the Hilerest Coal Co., is almost 
ready to begin shipping coal. J. H. 
Tipton, superintendent and manager, is 
arranging for the construction of dwell- 
ing houses in the near future. On the 
opposite side of Stony Creek from the 
Hilcrest operations, some Johnstown 
men are rapidly developing the Tri- 
angle Coal Co., about 275 acres of the 
best coal in this section. The openings, 
with tipple and sidings, are being fitted 
for extensive business. 


Harrisburg — Two anthracite coal 
companies have recently filed notices 
of increase in capital stock. The Cen- 
tral Coal Co., of Scranton, increased its 
capitalization from $100,000 to $185,000. 
The president is A. F. Wolf, and the 
company operates in Luzerne County. 
The Avoca Coal Co., which operates in 
Lackawanna County, has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 
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Altoona—Coal production in the Wop- 
sonnock field has been started and 
promises plenty of coal for local con- 
sumption. Mines are being operated 
by both the Montvale Coal Co., the con- 
cern that is operating the Northern 
Central R.R. and the Blair-Cambria 
Coal Co., and by the Garman Co. The 
new Fairview tipple is not being used, 
but it is expected that the Montvale 
company will take it over in the near 
future.. This will insure a supply of 
coal for Altoona. 


Brownsville—The Cook & Robbins 
Coal Co. has completed plans for the 
erection of a trestle and steel coal tip- 
ple at its plant, estimated to cost $15,- 
000. J. M. Beall, Trust Building, 
Monessen, Pa., is architect. 


Uniontown — Several tons of slate 
horribly mangled the remains of John 
Hobosky, aged 50, when he was instant- 
ly killed in the Leith mine of the Frick 
Coke Co., near here. 





VIRGINIA 


Christiansburg—-The National Col- 
lieries Co., recently organized with a 
capital of $2,000,000, are planning for 


the development of coal properties in 


this district and a large daily output is 
anticipated. David F. Reid is presi- 
dent, Hunter J. Phlegar, secretary, and 
Guy F. Ellett, treasurer. 





WASHINGTON 


Centralia—Articles of incorporation 
were recently filed by the Tilton River 
Bituminous Coal Co., at Olympia. The 
new company capitalized at $300,000 is 
organized to develop coal properties at 
Lindberg, in eastern Lewis County. 
The home office will be maintained in 
Tacoma, with a temporary branch of- 
fice here. The Tacoma & Eastern R.R. 
passes through the new company’s 
property, which consists of 2,680 acres, 
underlaid with workable bituminous 
coking coal of the highest grade. This 
tract is the natural outlet for the coal 
contents of at least 3,000 additional 
acres, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton—The Jerry Run Coal Co., 
recently organized, is planning for the 
development of 130 acres of coal prop- 
erty, to have a daily capacity of about 
1,500 tons. Machinery will be installed 
at an early date. 

Fairmont—The plant and property of 
the North Fairmont Coal Co., at Hilde- 
brand, in Monongalia county, has 
changed hands, having been acquired 
by H. J. Booth and associates of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who are interested rather 
extensively in the manufacture of glass 
products. In acquiring the Hildebrand 
mine Mr. Booth also secured 332 acres 
of Pittsburgh gas coal, at an expendi- 
ture, it is understood, of $500,000. 

Huntington—A new coal company 
has been launched by Huntington busi- 
ness men, known as the Mountain State 
Coal Corporation, this concern having a 
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capitalization of $500,000... As to just 
where the company will operate, it has 
not been so far announced. Chiefly in- 
terested in the new company are C. T., 
Benton, R. B. Campbell, F. A. Steward, 
S. S. McNeer and F. M. Livezey. 

Huntington people have formed a 
coal company for the purpose of devel- 
oping properties in Greenbrier County. 
This company will be known as the 
Darknet Coal Co., with a capital stock 
of $500,000. Among those having an 
active part in the formation of the new 
concern are: 8, J. Hyman, E. J. Payne, 
A. B. Hyman, N. J. Pugh and John S. 
Marcum, all of Huntington. 


Bluefield—A, J. Clyborne and asso- 
ciates of Bluefield having purchased the 
stock of the Rocky Branch Coal Go. 
operating at Lex, W. Va., have orga- 
nized the Purity Pocahontas Coal Co. 
to operate the Lex mines, the newly or- 
ganized corporation being capitalized 
at $150,000. The Lex mines are on the 
Dry Fork branch of the Norfolk & 
Western R.R. Output will be material- 
ly increased by numerous improvements 
involving a large outlay of money. 


Morgantown—In order to eliminate 
unnecessary handling of slack, the 
Bertha Coal Co. is having a storage 
basin constructed, a conveyor system 
leading to the slack basin from the 
screens. The slack so stored can be 
loaded on to cars from the _ basin 
through the use of gates at the bottom 
of the basin, and another conveyor. 


Shinnston—The Basin Coal Co, will 
operate near this place, having been or- 
ganized by F. O. Denar of Fayette 
City, Pa., and others, among whom are 
Louis A. Johnson, Philip P. Steptoe, Leo 
P. Caulifield and D, D. Holtz of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. The new company is 
capitalized at $300,000 


Charleston—The Grosvenor Coal Sale 
Co. of Charleston has been formed by 
Dr. H. C. Jones and others of Charles- 
ton, among them being A. P. Kilburn, 
J. G. Pettet, B. M. Ruffner and Isabell 
J. Pettet. The company has a capital 
stock of $25,000. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton—The newly organized Ap- 
pleton Peat Products Co., has acquired 
360 acres of peat land and plan exten- 
sive fuel manufacturing here. It is es- 
timated that 4,000 tons of fuel will be 
the yield per acre. Specially construct- 
ed machinery will be used to manufac- 
ture briquettes. The first unit of the 
plant will be started within 30 days. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Princeton—W. J. Blake Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Coalmont Collieries, near 
here, has announced that the new 
aerial tramway that is to convey coal 
from the mine to the railway will 
shortly be in operation. By the middle 
of December it is hoped to bring the 
output up to 1,000 tons daily. The 
company is working a huge seam, which 
runs up to 28 feet in thickness, with a 
few clay-slate partings that easily are 
separated from the coal. 
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Traffic News 


I. C. CC. Decision.—Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 1178. Proposed can- 
cellation of joint rates on bituminous coal 
from Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 
stations between Vintondale, Pa., and Jose- 
phine, Pa., to Eastern points, including 
Tidewater, found to have been justified, and 
order of suspension vacated. 


I. C. C. Order.—Investigation and Sus- 
pension, Docket 1170. Proposed cancella- 
tion of joint rates on coal from mines on 
Sewell Valley R.R. to destinations on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. and its connections 
found not justified. The suspended sche2- 
dules ordered cancelled, 


I. C. C. Decision. No. 10699. Rates 
charged by the Lehigh Valley R.R. for the 
transportation of anthracite coal from 
mines in Pennsylvania to Auburn, N. Y., 
found to have been and to be undulv 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded 
or may exceed those contemporaneously 
charged to Seneca Falls and Naples, N. Y. 
Reparation denied. 








Industrial News 





New York, N. ¥.—Dwight P. Robinson & 
Company, Inc., (with which Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., Inc., has recently con- 
solidated) engineers and contractors, has 
established a new branch office in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in the Home Savings & Loan 
Building, in charge of C. I. Crippen. The 
company recently moved its Cleveland office 
from the Leader-News Building to the Citi- 
zens Building, and H. P. Clawson, who was 
for several years a member of the Chicago 
staff, has been transferred to take charge 
of this office. The company now maintains 
branch offices in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas and Los Ange- 
les, and Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, have opened a 
branch office at 1108 Marine Trust Bldg., 
in charge of H. W. Scott, formerly of the 
home office. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A full-sized mine, a model 
only in that it yields no coal, is the latest 
practical addition at Carnegie Tech. The 
mine has been constructed under the divi- 
sion of science and engineering building and 
when school is opened this fall students 
of the coal-mining department will have 
one of the finest mines of its kind in 
which to make their experiments. Ma- 
chinery and a mine locomotive will be in- 
stalled within the next few weeks. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Valley Smoke- 
less Coal Co. announces that all purchas- 
ing for that concern will be done from 
offices of Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and affiliated companies, J. B. 
Connell is general purchasing agent. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The office of F. E. 
Clark, deputy commissioner of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, Ine., has been re- 
tack. to the Dencla Bldg., 10th and Market 
Sts. 


Baltimore, Md.—Acting Deputy Commis- 
sioner J. A. Biddison, Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change, Inc., is now located in the Lexing- 
ton Bldg., Liberty and Lexington Sts. 





Personals 


B. W. K. Edmonds has been appointed 
Canadian manager with headauarters in 
Montreal for W. H. Bradford Co., Inc., of 
Philadelphia. 


M. L. Hyde, fuel and heating engineer, 
has been appointed by the Alberta authori- 
ties to represent that province in Winni- 
peg, to inspect and advise on sales and 
distribution of Alberta’s coal. 


A. F. Hilleke, who has been district man- 
ager for the Semet-Solvay Co., with super- 
vision over the plants and properties of the 
company in Alabama, has been appointed 
general superintendent of operations with 
headquarters in Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Hill- 
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eke has been identified with civic and in- 
dustrial activities in this district for the 
past 25 years, and supervised the construc- 
tion of several coke plants of the Semet- 
Solvay type in Alabama, the last of which 
was the $6,000,000 byproduct works of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. at North 
Birmingham. The name of Mr. Hilleke’s 
successor has not been announced. 


After ten and a half years of service 
with the Consolidation Coal Co., R. P. 
Hines has resigned as head of the power 
and mechanical department to become the 
electrical engineer of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co. A graduate of Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Hines entered the service of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. after having been for 
a time with the General Electric Co. He 
was made superintendent of the power and 
mechanical department of the Consolidation 
on June 1, 1919. 


Charles R. Martin, formerly chief clerk 
of the Fairmont office of the Jamison 
Coal & Coke Co. has been made superin- 
tendent of the Marion Gas Coal Co. and of 
the Wyatt-Bingamon Coal Co., and has 
moved his headquarters to Bingamon. 


Gail Fishback, chief car distributor of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. at Grafton, has 
resigned to accept the post as Fairmont 
representative of the Arkwright Coal Co. 
Mr. Fishback was for a time ear distrib- 
utor of the B. & QO) .aterairmont. His 
services with the B. & O. covered a period 
of 20 years. 


A. Hallam Christian has been appointed 
as the Huntington representative of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co. He has been connected 
with coal companies in the Logan field. 


Matthew G. Siener, formerly sales agent 
of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut Coal Co. at 
Buffalo, has been elected vice-president of 
the P. O. MelIntire Coal Co. of Cleveland, 
and will represent the company in Buffalo, 
having opened an office at Room 32 Naylor 
Building. 


L. Everett White, for the past several 
months connected with the W. E. Deegans 
Consolidated Coal Co. as Division Engineer, 
Logan County Division, has resigned to 
accept a position as Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corporation, operating coal and mineral 
mines in Peru, South America. Mr. White 
will sail for South America early in October. 


A. R. Lee, former General Freight Agent 
of the Chicago and Alton Ry., will be in 
charge of a group of central Illinois coal 
mines. He has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Union 
Fuel Co., which recently purchased mines 
at Auburn, Selbytown and other shafts 
along the Alton in the Springfield district. 


Byford C. Tynes, attorney of Huntington, 
has been designated as general manager of 
the Kountze interests in West Virginia, 
dominant in the affairs of the United 
Thacker Coal Co. Mr. Tynes appointment 
was announced by T. Irving Madden, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Tynes repre- 
sented the company in securing an injunc- 
tion in the Federal Circuit Court restrain- 
ing certain surface owners from removing 
timber and he also had a prominent part 
in negotiating leases for the development of 
the Kountze holdings on Pigeon Creek in 
West Virginia. 


Lewis Littlepage, for 18 years Tidewater 
agent of the Winding Gulf Colliery Co., has 
been made Eastern agent of the company 
with headquarters in New York. That an- 
nouncement has been made by Justus Col- 
lins, president of the Winding Gulf Com- 
pany in connection with the announcement 
that J. A. Renahan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company since it was 
organized, has retired. George Buntino has 
been made Tidewater agent, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk. He was for a number 
of years Mr. Littlepage’s assistant. 


Chas. F. Wainwright, for the past two 
years salesman for the Rutledge & Taylor 
Coal Co., of Chicago. has resigned and 
joined the Lafayette Coal Co., of Chicago. 
W. E. Brandt, also formerly of the Rut- 
ledge Taylor concern, is now president of 
the -Lafayette Coal Co. 


W. Ewart James has Deen appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Beards Fork 
operation of the Loup Creek Colliery Co., 


Page, W. Va. Mr. James was formerly 
connected with the Elkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co. 

B. J. Wallatt, Assistant State Geologist 


for Indiana has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the faculty of Technical high 
schools. L. 8. Ferguson has been appoint- 
ed to fill the vacancy. Mr. Ferguson has 
heen associated with Dr. G. N. Logan, 
State Geologist, in field work. 
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Trade Catalogs 


Jeffrey Mine Locomotives. Jeffrey Man- 
ufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog 
263. -Pp. 55; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. Data 
on construction of mine locomotives.—Ad- 
vertiser. 

Storage Battery Locomotives. Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus Ohio. Cata- 
log 312. Pp. 20; 74 x 10% in.; illustrated. 
Useful data, tables and descriptions of stor- 
age battery mine locomotives.—Advertiser. 


Core Drilling by Contract. Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Booklet 122. 
Pp. 32; pocket size; illustrated. Setting 


forth facilities of the company for ~under- 
taking boring contracts of all sorts.—Ad- 
vertiser. , 

Sullivan Rotators. Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 70-J, replacing 
70-F. Pp. 28; 6 x 9 in.; Illustrated. 
Description of DP-33, DP-32 and DR-37 
drilling machines.—Advertiser. 

Reading Wrought Iron Pipe. Reading 
Iron Co., Reading, Pa. Bulletin 1. Pp. 
31; 8% x 11 in; illustrated. Describing the 
manufacture and uses of wrought iron 
pipe.—Advertiser. 

Lidgerwood Steam Hoisting Engines. 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., New York, 
N.-Y. Bulletin 2.. Pp: 525759 s2143) in 
illustrated. Specifications of construction 
details of steam hoists.—Advertiser. 


G. E. Insulating Compounds. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 
48704-A. Pp. 15; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. 
Presents the principal characteristics of 
insulating and coating materials.—Adver- 
tiser. 





Obituary 





Otto F. Stifel, owner of the Pocahontas 
mine at Greenview, Ill., killed himself re- 
cently at his home in St. Louis. He was 
well known in Illinois and vicinity, having 
recently during the last walkout of the 
Illinois miners, made a separate settlement 
with his men, whereby his mine worked 
while the others were idle. 


James Lea Paull, Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
recently at the home of his son in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Paull was 74 years of age and 
a pioneer coke operator of the Connells- 
ville region. 


William James, Pottsville, Pa., 49 years 
of age, died recently at the Shamokin Hos- 
pital from the effects of burns received in 
the blast of a bursting steam chest. . Mr. 
James was the head of the Shipman Coal 
Co., operating the Colbert colliery near 
Shamokin, and was doing emergency duty 
as a fireman when killed. 


John W. Wilson, President of the Wilson 
Smokeless Coal Co. and of the Trace Fork 
Coal Co. and General Manager of the 
Wyoming Coal Co., died at Harrisonburg, 
Va. Mr. Wilson had been in the New 
River fields for 20 years. Of late he had 
been identified with the interests controlled 
by Wa 'P.2 Tams, or: 





Coming Meetings 





Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. : 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy will hold its second annual 
western meeting at Winnipeg on Oct. 25. 
26 and 27. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Fort Garry. Local secretary, W. W. 
Berridge. 905 Union Trust Building, Win- 
nipeg, Can. 


The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its annual convention at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 11, 
12, and 13. - Secretary, L. F.. Boffey, 25 
Beaver St., New York City. 
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Consumers Obligations 


TABILIZING the bituminous coal industry is as 

much an obligation on the consumer as it is his 
privilege. Acute disturbances in the industry, short- 
age of supply and violent fluctuations in price such as 
have chacterized the last few years could have been 
and in the future can largely be prevented. It has been 
set forth in these columns how the shortage and high 
prices of this year would have been averted had con- 
sumers not so greatly depleted their stocks of coal 
last year. If each consumer were to carefully calculate 
for his own plant the quantity of coal experience has 
shown to be necessary and desirable to have on hand 
at each period of the year, and then endeavor to main- 
tain that amount in storage, the industry would be as 
near stable as business can be held. 

The public, however, has only begun to learn the 
basic facts of the coal industry, though but few are 
untouched by it in their everyday personal and bus- 
iness life. Education over the years to come will be 
’ necessary to reach any great measure of the millennium 
toward which such men as McAuliffe are striving with 
their various proposals for stabilization. No opportun- 
ity must be spared to tell in as many ways as can be 
conceived and as often as possible, the facts about 
coal. And men in the industry have much to learn 
of their obligations in the business. 

It must be clear by now that no single remedy will 
suffice to cure once for all the ailments of the coal in- 
dustry. The plan for seasonal rates was to have given 


the urge to store coal in the summer months, but that . 


urge is what caused most of the trouble this summer. 
Seasonal rates may be good for what ailments the in- 
dustry may have some summers, but it was not the 
cure for the ills of the season just closed. 

The great need is for quantitative information and 
education. Senator Frelinghuysen thundered for data 
curing the summer of 1919 and this year he proposed 
‘a Coal Commissioner who would get the facts that he 
found were necessary for a proper understanding of the 
situation. But this year the Geological Survey, as- 
sisted by funds left over from the Bituminous Coal 
Commission, has given us the essential data, and the 
trouble has been located and is in a fair way to being 
cured—without a Coal Commissioner. 

The consumer is the one to suffer in a coal shortage. 
If he can be taught to read the signs of approaching 
under- or overproduction and if he will but heed the 
warnings and neither overdelay in purchase nor be over- 
anxious at other times, much of his grief can be warded 
off. The acumen of a business man who always buys 
and sells at the right time is praised. Some are de- 
pendent on “hunches” to guide them in such matters; 
others assemble and study facts. More facts are now 
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available regarding coal than ever before and there is 
less excuse for poor judgment in this market than at 
any. time in the past. The country as a whole has 
paid dearly for the mistaken policy of burning its 
stocks of soft coal in the summer of 1919 and New Eng- 
land in particular deserves no sympathy for having in 
addition made the mistake of not buying at the begin- 
ning of this year. 

Plainly enough it is the obligation of the consumer 

of bituminous coal to keep fully informed as to his own 
requirements and to study the coal situation nationally 
and locally in order that he may forestall in the future 
such a situation as arose this year. Mr. Morrow, vice- 
president of the National Coal Association, addressing 
a meeting of the Pennsylvania Electric Association at 
Bedford Springs, Pa., recently said: 
- “Tt will be largely up to the public in future whether 
it is to have the supply of coal it wants, or if crises 
such as the one through which we have passed are to 
come again. With the railroads now alert to the 
exigencies of the coal problem it is to be assumed that 
there will be no recurrence of the transportation dif- 
ficulties of this year. If the railroads do their part in 
future, and the coal consumer, large and small, does 
his part in arranging for his coal supply sufficiently in 
advance, while the miner sticks at his work, there will 
be no danger of another such crisis as that from which 
we are now emerging.” 





Labor Saving and Labor Easing 


ACHINERY, not being sold, as a rule, to the man 

who will actually use it, has rarely been recom- 
mended on its ability to ease labor; the whole stress 
has been on the labor that it saves—that is, the number 
of men it has the ability to lay off. Consequently ma- 
chinery has never had a benign look to the workman, 
who, seeing that it might involve a temporary lay-off, 
could less obviously realize that in the long run he 
could find the condition more than corrected by an in- 
crease of production which would inevitably find one 
or more places for him. Moreover, even temporary 
idleness is likely to make the workman unfriendly to 
labor-saving machinery. ; 

The farmer has a different view of machinery from 
the mechanic. As he has to use the machine that is to 
be sold him, care is taken to show him that it will ease 
his toil as well as save in operating hands, and had it 
not been that the farmer’s pockets have been in the 
past most generally empty and his knowledge of ma- 
chinery nearly nil, he would have been most enthusias- 
tic in favor of mechanizing his farm, for he has the 
constant realization that more machinery means easier 
work. 
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The shortage of labor has made labor-saving machin- 
ery less likely than ever to lay workingmen idle even for 
a day and it has made labor more determined than ever 
not to exert itself when such exertion is unnecessary 
and often when the expenditure of energy cannot be 
avoided if the job is to be done. 

Labor therefore has a somewhat different attitude 
toward machinery from that which it held in the past. 
Is the laboring man about to swing over from the point 
where he opposed machinery to the point where he 
demands it as a right? 
bility. He is beginning to see that much of his iabor 
is the outcome not of the necessities of the case but 
of sheer lack of thought and equipment, and he is ready 
to welcome an era when his labor will be merely to put 
in motion and watch the forces of nature and not to 
be the force of nature himself, as in the past. 

The change that he opposed he is beginning to wel- 
come. He will seek it still further if care is taken that 
every man displaced is given congenial labor that will 
convince him that machinery is not merely a displacer 
of labor but its replacer. 

The interesting quality about the operation of ma- 
’ chinery is that the operative likes to see it working and 
has no desire to see it lag. The designer of the ma- 
chine can set the pace, and the operative will never 
complain unless perhaps that it has not been set to oper- 
ate faster. The machine decides the speed at which the 
work shall be wrought and the man at the wheel is 
wishing all the while that it had powers of greater ac- 
complishment. That quality of the director of the 
forces of nature can be held as axiomatic. The laborer 
may set a limit on the amount he wants to do, but 
the operative at a machine, provided it does not de- 
mand labor, will drive it always at its limit unless most 
stringent rules are made that he shall not crowd it 
beyond its capacity. 

Machinery therefore produces a change in psychology 
in the individual. It changes a shirker into an in- 
dustrious worker. It may utterly spoil him for fur- 
ther laborious work, but so long as the machine is to 
his hand and he is kept to his task by the terms of his 
contract, he will operate the machine to its limit and 
be little pleased if he is asked to forbear and be a 
little careful for the machine’s sake. With the machine 
he becomes a master; with the tool, as he has to supply 
the labor, he is the servant. It is the machine which 
changes him from one to the other, and gives him, as 
far as the work is concerned, the class consciousness of 
the employer rather than that of the employed. 





Jury Prices and State Commissions 


RICES for bituminous coal set by a grand jury 

in Kentucky and control of production, distribution 
and prices by a commission in Indiana are the latest 
developments in the political horizon of the coal man. 
Prices on coal produced in Kentucky ranging - from 
$4.30 to $5 per ton were recommended by the grand 
jury in Covington, Ky., in its report to U. S. Attorney 
Slattery. This jury had been called to investigate 
alleged profiteering in coal in eastern Kentucky, and 
during the course of its work examined the books of 
hundreds of producers and distributors of coal mined 
in the state and heard the testimony of the men in 
the business. The jury reported finding that exces- 
sive prices for coal have been charged by the opera- 
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tors, and further states that the prices fixed by the 
jury (p. 768) are fair and reasonable. It has been inti- 
mated that if the prices are not in future exceeded 
prosecutions for previous offences may be delayed or 
postponed indefinitely. 

In northern West Virginia similar action appears to 
have been forestalled by the request of the operators 
for opportunity to correct the price level without Fed- 
eral interference. 

In Indiana the law creating a commission to regu- 
Jate the industry within the state is in effect and has 
withstood the first legal attack against it—an attempt 
to stay the activity of the commission by injunction. 
Reports from Birmingham are that a form of state con- 
trol is being pressed for Alabama, and the Governor 
ef Alabama has threatened to take over the coal mines 
for the benefit of the people of his state. 

These are indications of the troubled waters eaten 
which the coal industry is sailing today. The industry 
having held off actual Federal control this summer 
still faces what some loosely term nationalization—if 
for no other reason, because all the self-regulation so 
far has not effected a lowering of prices. The Na- 
tional Coal Association, it is reported, will take a hand 
and assist the operators of Indiana in having the law 
tested out before the U. S. Supreme Court. This is as 
it should be—the industry as a whole is concerned, 
and the law if constitutional in one state wets be ex- 
pected to be tried out in others. 

According to Rush Butler, general counsel for the 
National Coal Association, the court in dismissing the 
application for injunction apparently based its action 
on the ground that though portions of the act might 


be in violation of constitutional rights, relief could 


not be granted until the commission had entered an 
actual order, the effect of the enforcement of which 
would be to impair contracts or otherwise to deprive 
one of rights and privileges guaranteed by the consti- 
tution. ; 

Mr. Butler goes on to say: “The interesting and at 
the same time the alarming feature of the opinion of 


the court is that while no state in the United States - 


has heretofore attempted any such regulation. of a 
concededly private industry it is apparent that the 
exercise of. price-fixing and other regulatory powers 
by the Federal. Government during the war has made 
such an impression as to lead the court seriously to 
consider whether the exercise of those powers by the 
several sovereign states during times of peace may not 
be nothing more than the exercise of the portion of 
the police power not delegated by the states to the 
Federal Government. 


“Perhaps I should not have used the word ‘alarm- q 


ing’ in speaking of this opinion for, after all, the laws 
which govern us, whether municipal, state or federal, 
merely reflect the mind and will of. the people, and 
the courts’ duty is merely to interpret and apply these 
laws. 

“Accordingly, if it is the will of the people that 


_such laws be enacted it is clearly within their power 


by constitutional amendments, if not otherwise, to 
authorize the enactment of statutes similar to the one 
referred to. However, the opinion of the court may 
well give alarm to the coal industry, if for no other 
reason than that that industry and no other is singled 
out for price-fixing and regulation in this particular piece 
of legislation.” 
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Coal Cars Return More Promptly 

The Car Service Division of the 
American Railroad Association has 
issued a report on the return of 
coal cars to home lines. From March 
as. 1. Sept, 1 coal cars returning 
‘to home roads have made a gain 
from 22.6 per cent to 33.8 per cent. 
Coal cars, however, show losses in 
the three Western districts. 





To Ration Coal in Providence 

Residents of Providence, R: I., are 
to be placed on a coal ration until 
such, time as the supply of fuel be- 
comes more plentiful. This was 
decided upon Sept. 24 at a confer- 
ence of coal dealers called by Mayor 
Joseph H. Gainer. A committee of 
dealers and citizens will work out 
the details of the plan, with the 
end in view of assuring all families 
at least a partial supply of fuel 
before cold weather. 





Coal Roads Get Government 
Loans 

Loans have been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to these two important coal- 
carrying roads to enable them to 
purchase additional equipment and 
improve facilities: $2,000,000 to the 
Virginian Railway Co., to aid in ex- 
tending its facilities to adequately 
handle its rapidly increasing traffic, 
and to the Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co., $1,372,800 to aid in pur- 
chasing twenty Mikado freight .loco- 
motives at a cost of $1,500, 000; and 
in making additions and bettermients 
to roadway and» structures to pro- 
mote the movement of cars at a 
cost of $622,800. The Maine Cen- 
tral will get $653,000 and the Ann 
Arbor R.R. $250,000. The commis- 
sion also has approved a security 
issue of $2.400,000 by the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie R.R. to enable it to 


procure 1,375 cars of the 55-ton all 
steel hopper type at a cost of $3,508,- . 


300. 





Alabama Seeks Coal Legislation 

A bill was introduced Sept. 23 
in the House of Representatives of 
the Alabama Legislature, authoriz- 
ing the Governor of Alabama to 
make contracts with coal operators 
for supplies for the use of the pub- 
lic in averting coal. famine and ap- 
pointment of .a fuel administrator 
to control distribution of the.tonnage 
contracted for by the Governor, The 
bill would, therefore, give the Gov- 
ernor the authority to establish fair 
prices. 





Lackawanna May Get B., R. & P. 

William H. Truesdale, president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, has refused to comment on 
the reported acquisition, of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, but 
it was learned in authoritative quar- 


‘in their winter supply of coal. 


ters that to date no offer for the 
B., R. & P. properties has been made 


by the former company. Acquisi- 
tion of the B., R. & P. by the Lacka- 
wanna would bring to the latter a 
splendid opportunity to handle a 
heavy bituminous coal tonnage, and 
in conservative railroad quarters it 
is believed such a_ consolidation 
would make for the improvement 
of both companies. 





Report Increase in Efficiency 
of Railroads 

Encouraging results are reported 
by the railroads in their efforts to 
get more service out of existing 
transportation facilities. The cur- 
rent number of American Railroads, 
issued by the Association of Rail- 
way Excutives, covering reports 
from twenty-seven principal roads, 
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shows that the roads are moving + 


more freight more miles a day than 
ever before; that they are reducing 


the number of cars in bad order: 
and they are not only getting heavier - 


loading per car, but are securing, 


through the co-operation of the. 
shippers, quicker loading and un-. 
The amount of freight. 


loading. 
handled by the railroads of the 
United States in August, 1918, was 
7-per cent greater than ever before 
in that month. But in August, 1920, 
the railroads moved more than 4,000 
carloads in excess of the 1918 record. 





Brooklyn Goes After Profiteers 

The Flatbush Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate 
a complaint that 75 per cent of the 
residents of the Flatbush section of 
Brooklyn have been unable to lay 
The 
committee also will look into an ac- 
cusation that coal men are charging 
as high as $30 a ton. Prosecution 
is promised if profiteering is found. 





Oklahoma Governor Threatens 
to Seize Coal Mines 
Governor J. B. A. Robertson of 
Oklahoma telegraphed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Sept. 27 
that the coal situation in Oklahoma 


was serious and that if necessary 
he would “not only take possession 
of the mines but also take sufficient 
cars and engines to distribute the 
necessary fuel.” 





Rich Coal Fields Found in 
Spitzbergen 
The Christiania Aftenposten learns 
from Spitzbergen ‘that new and 
rich coal fields have been found at 
King’s Bay. The fields are said to 
cover an area of 150 square kilo- 
meters. The quality is like the or- 
dinary English coal. The proprietors 
of the new fields are the King’s Bay 
Coal Co. of Aalesbund. 





Railroads Report Operating 
Deficit for July 

Major railroads of the country 
recorded a deficit of $6,653;420 in 
operating income for July, compared 
with an operating income of $80,- 
325,481 in July, 1919,-according to 
a summary issued Sept. 29 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


‘ For the seven months ended with 


July the operating income of the. 
roads was $26,200,730,. as against. 
$252,952,359 for the corresponding »» 
period of last year. Operating rev- 
enues of the roads for the month 
amounted to $528,132,986, compared 
with $455,280,142 in July, 1919, while 
operating expenses totaled $511,778,- 
300, against $358,891,812. for July 
of last year. Deductions for taxes 
and uncollectible accounts produced 
the deficit. 





47,363 Tons of Coal ‘‘Makes’”’ 
Panama Canal in July 
Movement of coal in cargo lots 
through the Panama Canal during 
July totaled 47,363 tons. All of the 


“eoal orignated at Hampton Roads. 
‘With the exception of one cargo, 


which went to Balboa, Panama, all 
of the fuel went to Chilean ,ports. 
A cargo of fuel. briquets moved from 
Norfolk to Iquique. A cargo of 
coke moved from Baltimore to Val- 
paraiso. 





British Coal Strike Unlikely 

A. strike of British coal miners 
is now believed unlikely as a result 
of a decision taken Oct. 1 to call for 
a re-ballot by the miners on the 
question. of ceasing work. The re- 
sult is expected to be an accept- 
ance by the men of an offer by the 
owners of an advance in wages of 
2 shillings per shift when the out- 
put of coal reaches 248,000,000 tons 
yearly. This was the rate of the 
output for the first three months of 
the present year. The coal strike 
notices which were effective Oct. 2 
have been postponed for another 
fortnight. This action resulted 
from a conference between Premier 
Lloyd George and representatives of 
the miners and owners. 
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Through the Coal Fields 
With a Camera 






Welfare Work in Alabama 


Progress Made by Tennessee Coal, tron & Railroad Co., at Some of Its Plants 








Medical Attention 
INTEREST IS SHOWN IN PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MINERS’ CHILDREN AT DOCBENA 





Health 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL AT FAIRFIELD IS ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





Recreation Education 
EMPLOYEES’ CLUB HOUSE AT MUSCODA KINDERGARTEN AT EDGEWATER 
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Illinois Mines Guard Their Timbered Shaft 
Bottoms by Fusible-Plug Sprinklers 


State Statutes Demand the Elimination of Fire Hazards Below Ground 
—To Secure This Protection One Operator Uses Fusible Fireplug 
Sprinkler Heads on Pressure Lines Containing Rain Water Only 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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GENHERAL VIEW OF NO. 3 SURFACE PLANT, SALINE COUNTY COAL CoO. 


On the extreme left is the tank containing the water used in the underground sprinkler system. 


A 4-in. 


pipe carries this water down the shaft. 


INING law in Illinois probably demands more 
M of the coal operator than does the law in any 

other state in the Union. More particularly is 
this true of those portions of the statute which deal 
with reducing fire and explosion hazards. Doubtless 
this is well, and as it should be, for as a rule the mines 
in that state are drier and consequently present greater 
hazards than are faced in other coal-mining districts. _ 


FIRE HAZARDS NoT ALL IN SHAFT LANDING 


To reduce the hazard of dust explosions some form of 
sprinkling system is adopted in order that the floor 
may be kept damp, the roof and ribs being periodically 
washed down to remove coal dust from all projections. 
Where the shaft bottom is timbered, as is a quite gen- 
eral condition, precautions must be taken to protect 
it and the shaft from the effects of a disastrous fire. 
As a safety provision many of the mines have installed 
a network of piping with sprinkler heads fitted with 
a plug made of a readily fusible alloy which will melt 
in case the temperature rises above an accurately pre- 
determined figure. 


It is practically impossible to eliminate entirely fire 
hazards around the bottom, for even in the newer oper- 
ations, where steel and concrete construction is exten- 
sively used, there will in all probability be a mule 
barn to be protected as well as a machine and repair 
shop where timber, oil and waste are used or stored. 
No matter how small the hazard existing, if it be a 
hazard at all, protective measures must be taken. This 
much the state demands. Whether or not the measures 
are legally adequate depends, of course, upon the view- 
point of the visiting inspector. 

At the bottom of the No. 3 mine of the Saline 
County Coal Co., which is situated in the southern end 
of the state, over 2,000 ft. of 13- and 23-in. pipe com- 
poses a sprinkling system where are installed 75 fused 
fireplugs to protect the timbered sections in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Construction plans call for an additional 
installation of nearly as much pipe as is already in use, 
This concern contemplates the building of a mule barn 
similar to the one illustrated, which is located in its 
No. 6 mine. As shown by the accompanying drawing, 
this room will be distant about 1,000 ft. from the 





MAIN 


In this illustration one of these lines controlled by a valve may 
be seen Jeading away from the shaft 


DISTRIBUTING LINES CONNECTING WITH THE 


shaft bottom. Each manger will contain a fireplug so 
that it will be extremely difficult for a fire to gain 
headway. 

At the immediate bottom there are at present five 
rooms containing fire hazards—not hazards as inter- 
preted by many state laws but hazards as the term is 
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BOTTOM LAYOUT SHOWING POINTS PROTECTED 


Some idea may be gained from this drawing of the extent of 
territory that is or will be covered by the sprinkler system. 
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construed in Illinois. These are: An electrical supply 
and repair shop, a car-repair shop, a first-aid dressing 
station, a mine manager’s office and a mine examiner’s 
Office. 

Each of these chambers contains an overhead 
arrangement of pipes and fireplugs that bespeaks 
immediate extinction for any fire that might break out. 

The utility of this system once it is installed is mani- 
fest—no further attention need be paid to it, while the 





MINE 


MANAGER’S OFFICE PROTECTED 


One fused fireplug, seen in the upper center of 
the illustration, protects this small room, - 


first cost of installation is the only one, as there is no 
continuous overhead expense. Like watchdogs of the 
night, the plugs stand guard over inflammable mate- 
rial, and convey a businesslike impression of pent-up 
or potential efficiency. Never in the way of operation 
yet always on the job, these plugs inspire a feeling 
of security that is reassuring. 

In the extreme left of Fig. 1 can be noticed a large 
tank supported on steel legs. This container, 11 ft. 
in diameter and 12 ft. high, holds the water that feeds 


~~ 
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Distribution 
Line in a 
Heading 


Bracket suspen- 
sion from I-beams 
is practiced wher- 
ever possible. 
Such suspension 
may be here 
plainly seen. 





the network of pipes around the bottom of the shaft. 
Nothing but rain water is permitted to enter the pipe 
line in any part of the system. This is collected at a 
reservoir on the surface and then pumped to the tank 
shown in the illustration, which is always kept filled. 


MINE WATER WOULD CAUSE CLOGGING AND RUST 


Mine water with its sediment and acid content cannot 
be used in a system of this kind, for while it is unlikely 
that the plugs will ever be called on to deliver water, 
yet should the occasion arise, the need will be both 
immediate and vital. Utilization of the water from the 
underground workings would in all probability cause 
rusting and clogging of the pipe lines and might so 
impair the entire system that it would be of small 
account when put to the test. © 

A 4-in. main leads from the tank on the surface 
down the shaft to the bottom. At this point 23-in. 
leads are tapped off. No fixed method is followed for 
suspending these latter pipes from the roof, as the 
type of overhead construction varies. When the line 
is beneath an I-beam construction, a bracket fixture 
is attached by a bolt to the lower flange of the beam. 
This carries the pipe in a jaw. When passing beneath 
timber several strands of wire encircle the pipe and 
securely hold it in place. The 23-in. lines run directly 
to the room containing the hazard. Wherever this 
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pipe is suspended from the roof, a valve is provided at 
100-ft. intervals so that a connection may be quickly 
made for a 2-in. hose line. Thus, if the plugs do not 
suffice to keep a fire under control, adequate means are 
provided for fighting it by hand. One-and-a-half-inch 


-pipe is connected to the larger size at the room entrance 


and the fused plugs are attached to this smaller size. 
GIVES FINE SPRAY COVERING LARGE AREA 


The plugs have an umbrella-shaped hood, the cap of 
which is held in place by a fuse composed of an alloy 
of low melting point. Any unusual amount of heat 
around the plug will melt the fuse, release the cap and 
permit the water under pressure in the pipe to escape. 
In doing this it strikes the hood and is deflected, so 
that the resulting spray is not unlike that from a shower 
head. The stream of water will persist until the valve 
controlling that particular line has been shut off. 

In connecting plugs to the overhead line one is in-. 
stalled wherever a fire hazard is encountered. The 
greater the hazard, the larger will be the number of 
plugs assigned to cover it. In the smaller rooms, such as 
the mine manager’s office, shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, a single plug is considered suffi- 
cient protection, while above the workbench in the elec- 
trical repair shop the plugs are connected to the pipe 
at intervals of only a few feet. 











Type of 
Mule Barn 
Under 


Construction 


When completed 
each manger will 
be provided with 
a fireplug giving 
the mine stock 
ample protection. 
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The water pressure in the pipes is approximately 
140 lb. to the square inch. This is attained by the head 
on the line coming down the shaft, which is 270 ft. 
deep. There is thus sufficient pressure from gravity 
alone without resorting to any pumping units. 







Plugs Protect Lockers 


Cabinets in the electrical repair shop 
that contain inflammable material are 
also similarly protected. 





It is a maxim among mining men that ‘the shaft is 
the neck of the bottle.” It is-accordingly decidedly 
vulnerable and any accident that cripples it cripples 
the entire operation that it serves. Here if anywhere 
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in the mine, the ventilation should be good and a fire 
once started would gain rapid headway. It is to fore- 
stall any such contingency that such a system as this is 
resorted to. If ‘fan ounce of prevention is worth a 


pound of cure’ such a sprinkler system as this with 





Silent Sentinels 
Note the sign in the center of the illus- 
tration. Caution signs liberally dis- 
tributed warn the men at every turn 
of the danger of fire. 





pressure constantly on the mains and the sprinklers 
waiting only a comparatively small increase of tempera- 
ture to let loose their sprays where they will do the 
most good, should prove highly efficacious. 





Regulator Door Which Will Close Itself 
Unless It Is Propped Open 


By RALPH W. MAYER 
California, Pa. 
HE old orthodox sliding regulator placed in a stop- 
ping may be carelessly or negligently left open. To 
obviate this difficulty the Pittsburgh Coal Co., in its 
Crescent mine, has adopted a self-closing type. The 
frame for this device is placed in the stopping with 
its lower edge extending slightly outward, and the door 
itself is hinged at the top. Gravity thus closes the 
door when it is released, and the air pressure forces it 


against the frame and holds it securely in place. Thus. 


unless the door is deliberately propped open it will close 
automatically. 

Four strips of iron of suitable dimensions serve as 
hinge straps. These may be bent upon themselves 
around a 3-in. rod the ends of which are then bent at 
right angles. The straps are then drilled and two are 
spiked to the regulator door while two are spiked to 
the frame in the stopping. Two cleats nailed in place 
near the lower edge of the door with a small strip across 
them form the handle whereby the door may be opened. 


The extreme simplicity of this arrangement is at once 
apparent. The advantage of a door that naturally and 
automatically tends to closure will appeal to mining men. 
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REGULATOR AND ITS SLANTING FRAME 
Gravity swings this door shut and the air pressure holds it in 


place. A simple handle makes opening easy when this is desirable. 
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Town Constructs Its 


Own Sewage-Disposal Plant 


Open Sewers Breed Bacteria and Invite Disease--Langeloth Passes Its Sewage 
Through a Disposal Plant That Yields Two Products, One a Colorless, Odorless, 
Harmless, Bacteria-Free Water, and the Other an Excellent Germless Fertilizer 


; BY DONALD J. BAKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BYE Grantee 
‘Here may be seen the sludge and filter beds, disinfecting house and resettling basins. 


inclose the entire plant with 


T THE town of Langeloth, in Washington County, 
Pa., where are housed the coal miners and mill 
workers of the American Zinc & Chemical Co., 

-can be found one of the most effective and most easily 

operated sewage-disposal plants in the Keystone State. 

This assertion is borne out by the health department 

of that Commonwealth. No expense has been spared 

to make the town not only highly attractive but one 
wherein good health may reasonably be expected to be 
the lot of the inhabitants. 

This community boasts a population of 1,350, which 
is somewhat less than it was five years ago. Not an 
outhouse can be found in the entire town and yet the 
sewage of the village is not directed to some near-by 
stream to contaminate its waters and furnish a new 
breeding ground for bacteria of all kinds. Sewage 
from each house is collected into a 10-in. sewer, and 
thence directed to the disposal plant by gravity. The 
only product of the works to enter a surface stream 
is a clear and odorless water. 

The sewage-disposal plant is located about half a 
mile from the town. At a distance of 300 ft. away 


GENERAL VIEW OF SEVERAL 





PLANT 
It is planned to 


UNITS OF THE DISPOSAL 


a fence in the near future. ; 

from the point where the pipe carrying the town refuse 
enters the first unit of the plant—the Imhoff tanks— 
a sereen chamber has been constructed in which sticks 


and other foreign matter that will not permit of early 


‘digestion in the sludge chamber of the settling tanks 


are caught to be removed later and buried. Fig. 4 is 
a view of the twin Imhoff tanks. The main line 
coming from the town is bifurcated, and a separate 
pipe line delivers the collected sewage to each of the 
two tanks. 

Upon entering the tanks the sewage strikes a baffle 
board that serves a double purpose. In the first place 
the water in the main portion of the settling chamber 
must be kept placid at the surface in order to insure 
rapid digestion of the organic material lying at the 
bottom. The baffle serves to direct the incoming sewage 
away from the body of water that must lie undisturbed 
if the tanks are to function effectively. 

The second purpose of the baffle board is to receive 
the shock of the incoming sewage. In this manner 
the larger particles carried in suspension strike the 
board with some little force and are partly disin- 
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PLAN ‘SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF”UNITS 
Comparative distances as well as ground contours are here 
indicated. 


tegrated or broken up. This is advantageous, as there 
are then fewer air spaces contained in the fecal mat- 
ters and these solids consequently sink to the bottom 
much more quickly. 


As is shown in the diagrams, the incoming sewage 
must first pass down and around the concrete retain- 
ing walls, or through a vertical distance of about 13 
ft., before it can gain entrance to the sludge chamber. 
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This latter is circular in shape and has an inside dia- 
meter of 16 ft. 

The most interesting portions of the entire plant 
are, of course, the Imhoff tanks, which include settling, 
sludge and siphon chambers. The incoming solid par- 
ticles contained in the water drop to the sludge chamber, 
after disintegration has been started by the baffle 
board. They are deposited on top of the accumulation 
already in the chamber. A 20- to 24-ft. head of water 
is maintained above the sludge. This arrangement 
is necessary if the fecal matters are to generate gas 
and rapidly digest. The digestive process is slow but 
in the end the bacteria perish, for after feeding upon 
all sustaining matter in the sludge they feed upon 
themselves, and in this manner are ultimately destroyed. 

In the longitudinal sections of the tanks can be 
noticed a central receiving gas chamber or vent leading 
to the surface, the lower lip of which is wing-shaped 
and projects down and under the concrete wall that 
guides the incoming heavy particles to the sludge cham- 
ber. This furnishes an exit for the gas generated at 
the bottom of the sludge tank without necessitating 
its passage through the main body of water in the set- 
tling tank. Thus no disturbance is created in the set- 
tling chamber and the water pressure on the sludge is 
evenly maintained at all times. 

For the gas that does not pass to the surface through 
this orifice another exit is provided. This gas may be 
directed around the concrete wall inclosing the settling 
tank. If this is the case it comes to the surface outside 
the division wall of the tanks or next to the outer 
retaining wall. 

The settling chambers of the tanks were so con- 
structed as to adequately handle the sewage from a 
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FIG, 3. 






















Detail ‘of 8" Single | 
~ Sewage Siphon - 


Section at Division Wall between Tanks 


DETAILS OF THE TWIN IMHOFF SETTLING TANKS 


Twin tanks are employed so that one may operate while the other is idle for 
cleaning or for any other reason 
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population of 2,500. The per-capita flow was estimated 
at 70 gal. per day, making a total flow of 175,000 gal.; 
assuming a steady influx for eighteen hours, approx- 
imately 9,720 gal. will enter the tanks each hour. The 
tanks were designed to accommodate the accumulation 
of a 3-hour flow before the water content would be 
entirely displaced. Thus they should have a capacity 
of 29,160 gal., which is equivalent to 3,888 cu.ft. of 
space. As a matter of fact a capacity of 4,500 cu.ft. 


is available. 

The capacity of the sludge chamber is 2,800 cu.ft. 
Computations for the size of this compartment involved 
the allowance of 0.007 cu.ft. of sludge per capita per 








FIG. 5. 
Sprays Playing on Filter Bed 


Overflow from the settling tanks is 
distributed by spray over the crushed 
rock forming the filter. 


- 


day. Approximately 120 days’ storage is desired in 
order that the bacteria in the organic matter may have 
time to destroy themselves, so that the sludge may be 
removed to the outside air absolutely harmless. — Esti- 
mates from the above figures for a population of 2,500 
show that only 2,100 cu.ft. of space actually is required. 
It thus can be seen that the size of ‘this chamber is 
more than adequate. 


LIQUID IS VOIDED FROM TANK BY SIPHON 


Opposite the side of the tank which receives the 
sewage a second baffle board has been constructed. 
This serves as an additional safeguard against disturb- 
ance of the water in the settling chamber. In the divi- 
sion wall at this point there is an outlet pipe, and water 
passes out of the tank at the same rate of flow as that 
at which it enters. It should be remembered, however, 
that about three hours are required for the water to 
circulate from one side of the tank to the other. - 

By the time the water reaches the outlet pipe, it 
is carrying in suspension nothing but the finest of 
particles. The outlet pipe leads to the siphon chamber, 
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where the water collects until a pressure has been 
established that is sufficient to operate automatically a 
Miller siphon, by which the water is voided to a 10-in. 
pipe to pass by gravity to the filter beds. When the 
water in the siphon chamber has been reduced to a 
level that corresponds with the height of the siphon 
valve, air enters and the valve closes. It does not 
operate again until the proper pressure has been set up 
on the valve by the accumulating water. Under normal 
conditions the siphon makes three discharges hourly 
during the day. At such times 8 gal. of water are 
passed per second for a period of 5.6 minutes. The 
head of water required to operate the valve is 2.5 ft. 


FIG. 4: 
Twin Imhoff Tanks 
This is a photograph of the tanks 


) 


shown in detail in Fig. 3. 





The filter beds are in duplicate, like every other unit 


of the plant. This arrangement permits any half of a 
unit to be closed down temporarily for repairs. When 
the water arrives at the filter beds it is directed into 
an 8-in. cast-iron main. At the entrance to the beds 
two shut-off valves are provided, so that the entire 
flow from the siphon chamber may be directed through 
either bed. This is a highly desirable arrangement, as 
the broken stone which acts as the filtering agent should 
be frequently cleaned and aired. 


IDLE FILTER BED AIRED FOR DAYS IN SUN 


One of the most effective methods of cleaning the 
stones in the bed is to permit them to be exposed to 
the warm sunlight for several days. When this is 
being done the work of filtering is thrown entirely 
upon one bed. Each bed receives the water from the 
siphon chamber through four 4-in. lines. Four 2-in. 
riser pipes are connected to each of the 4-in. pipes. 
The upper end of each riser pipe is fitted with riser 
connections and a circular spray. These fixtures were 
supplied by the Pacific Flush Tank Co. 


! | Shutoft Valves 
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DETAILS OF FILTER BED AND DISINFECTING HOUSE 


Drains below the filtering medium are protected by slotted tile. 


Each filter bed, which is 45 ft. square, 
a depth of 7 ft. with 14-in. broken stone. Over the 
bottom of the bed, which is of concrete, slotted tile 
have been placed. These vitrified-clay floor blocks were 
supplied by the American Sewer Pipe Co. The bottom 
of each bed is, of course, graded, and the filtered water 
passes through the slotted tile and enters the drains. 
These lead to 3-in. lines that pass through the con- 
crete retaining wall, permitting the water to reach the 
surface. Water from both beds enters the same drain, 
by which it is directed to the disinfecting house through 
a single 8-in. line. It was estimated that 4,000 sq.ft. 
of filter surface would be required for the water. This 
figure was reached by making a per-capita allowance 
of 1.6 sq.ft. However, it is apparent that the actual 
available space is 4,050 sq.ft., or 2.025 sq.ft. per bed. 


FILTER-BED WATER DOSED WITH CHLORIDE 


is filled to 


The part of the plant which is covered is the dis- 
infecting chambers, which are housed in a brick build- 
ing. Here the water is treated with chemicals, which 
must be kept under cover. The water coming from the 
filter beds enters the dosing tank, where it mixes with 
a chloride of lime solution that drips from a spigot 
projecting over the basin. The dosing tank, which is 
10 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, is divided longitudinally by 
two baffle boards. These guide the water so that 
before it leaves the building it has to traverse a greater 
distance than if it took a direct course. In traveling 
through the tanks, which are 5 ft. in depth, any sus- 
pended materials not removed by the stones in the filter 
' bed are deposited. 

An 8-in. line of sake, pipe from the disinfecting 
house leads the water to the resettling basins. Each of 


these is 22 x 11 x 9 ft. in dimensions. A separate 
line makes the connection with each basin. The water 
enters at .a'9-ft. level and leaves at the same elevation. 
Any suspended material still remaining is now finally 
deposited before the water reaches an outlet pipe to 
enter a stream near by. 


SLUDGE IS EMPTIED THREE TIMES A YEAR 


Let us see what means are taken to dispose of the 
material deposited in the sludge chamber of the Imhoff 
tanks, as well as the suspended materials left in the 
filter beds or later deposited in the disinfecting cham- 
bers and resettling basins. After the sludge has stood 
for about 120 days in the tanks, a valve is opened in 
an 8-in. line leading from the bottom of each tank. 
This pipe runs to the sludge beds. 

At the bottom of the sludge chamber this line is 
protected by a steel stool which is composed of 2-in. 
iron rods anchored to the concrete floor. This arrange- 
ment prevents any sticks or other foreign substances 
that may have passed through the grate in the screen 
chamber from entering the line and clogging it. The 
water pressure on the sludge is sufficient to force it 
up into the pipe to a point where it drops by gravity to 
the sludge beds. 

The sludge bed is simply constructed and measures 
40 x 30 ft., dimensions which give it an area of 1,200 
sq.ft., which is ample enough to supply all needs. The 
sludge coming from its chamber is in a viscous state 
and slowly spreads out over the bed, which has been 
given a slight grade to assist in this movement. 

The construction of the bottom of the bed is quite 
similar. to that of the filter beds. The floor is of con- 
crete and supports slotted tile. A portion of the 
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MiGs 7; 
Twins 
Resettling 
Tanks 


Here the liquid is 


given its final 
treatment and 
the last of the 


suspended matter 
removed before 
the water is 
turned into a 
nearby creek. 





moisture in the sludge drains off through the cinders 
forming the bed proper. This collects in one corner 
and is thence directed to the disinfecting house. The 


sludge, however, rapidly dries when exposed to the air.: 


While it gives off some slight odor when it enters the 
bed, it is practically free of bacteria, and after a few 
days this odor disappears. 


SLUDGE USED BY MINERS FOR FERTILIZER 


The sludge is allowed to stand for several weeks, 
during which time the surface cracks and permits of 
a better aération of the mass. At the end of this time 
it may be removed by the easiest means available. As 
it possesses a high nitrogen and potassium content, its 
value as a fertilizer is high, and for this reason it is 
readily removed by those in the town inclined toward 
agricultural pursuits. 

At the disinfecting house and at the resettling basins 
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FIG. 8., 
The final sludge from the disposal process is allowed to spread out pancake-wise in the sludge bed and dry 
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DETAILS OF RESETTLING 
After this process has been completed, it may be scraped up in a solid or 
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in this material 
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the sediment is collected at regular intervals and 
removed to the sludge bed to dry and mingle with the 
product of the sludge chamber. 


Northern West Virginia Justice Asserts 
Company's Right to Evict Strikers 


DECISION has been handed down by Justice of the 
Peace W. L. Boughner in the eviction proceeding 
brought by the Connellsville Basin Coal & Coke Co. to 
obtain possession of several houses belonging to the 
company at Rock Forge which have been occupied by 
idle miners ever since July 11, when a.strike was 
declared against the Connellsville Basin Coal & Coke 
Co. and the Penn.-Mary Co. The miners were ordered 
to vacate their homes. The justice ordered the defend- 
ants to pay back rent. 
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Nova Scotia Co’s Rescue Car: First Firm in 
~ America to Use Breathing Apparatus 


Introduces Giersberg Oxygen Equipment — Car for Fourteen 
Men, Heated by Electricity or Steam, Carries Five Sets of Ap- 
paratus, Maps of Mines and of Water Lines, and First-Aid Room 


BY FRANK H. KNEELAND* 
New York, N. Y. 


S EVERYONE knows, much work has_ been 
done during the last two decades in safety, first- 
aid organization and drill. This is, of course, 

closely related to that of mine rescue, the two usually 
going hand in hand. 


Just who started this movement or where it 
originated it is now difficult to determine. Nor are 


either of these questions important, the great consid- 
eration being that somebody started them and somebody 
kept them going until now each state has many first-aid 
teams and thousands of men are annually trained for 
mine-rescue operations. 

Looking backward, however, it is interesting to learn 
that the first set of breathing apparatus imported into 
America was brought in by the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co. This was of the Giersberg type. This form 
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FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS COMPARTMENT 


From this view some idea may be gained of the quantity and 
variety of fire-fighting and emergency equipment carried. <A 
set of ladders reposes upon the truss rods beneath the car body. 





INTERIOR OF COMPARTMENT FOR BREATHING 
APPARATUS 


Note the oxygen helmets, a stretcher on its stand and a 
cabinet for surgical implements and dressings. The medicine and 
blanket cabinet is to the left beyond the range of the camera. 


of apparatus was the forerunner of the Fleuss, which 
was, in turn, the precursor of the well-known Draeger 
apparatus. 

Nor did the Nova Scotia company stop with this 
notable priority. It has progressed in mine-rescue 
training as have other firms. Being older at the game 
than many of the coal producers now having “crack” 
teams, it has the tremendous advantage of long expe- 
rience in its favor when a real emergency must be met. 
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Rescue Car 


This car is nor- 
mally kept on a 
side track about 
100 yd. from the 
main office. When 
not actually in 
use it is thus al- 
ways ready for 
an emergency. 


The mine-rescue car maintained by this company, 
while perhaps not as large or as pretentious as some of 
those belonging to some of the larger coal companies in 
the United States, is excellently adapted to the needs 
it is intended to serve. The equipment of this car, while 
not elaborate, is quite complete and appears to be ade- 
quate to meet almost any possible emergency. 


ELECTRICITY HEATS CAR IN ENGINE’S ABSENCE 


The car itself is a small passenger coach remodeled. 
- It contains three distinct compartments of about equal 
size. The first is intended for the accommodation of 
the crew and will seat fourteen men. This portion of 
the car has been left almost in its HER em condition, 
with ordinary seats in place. 

What appears to be the most conspicuous change 
made in this section of the.car is the installation of 
electric heaters. These will keep the car reasonably 
warm even in severe weather should it become necessary 
to place and leave it on a sidetrack where steam from 
the locomotive or some other source is unavailable 
but where it may be within reach of an electric power 
line. The heaters may be made to serve a similar pur- 
pose when the car is in the yards at Sydney Mines. 

The second compartment is the hospital and mine- 
rescue apparatus room. Here are kept five complete 
sets of Draeger breathing apparatus, seven oxygen cyl- 
inders, a pulmotor, a cage for canaries, a dozen electric 
safety lamps, together with charging equipment and 
spare parts for the various appliances. This compart- 
ment contains a stretcher stand, a small writing desk, 
lockers for overalls and the like, as well as blankets, 
rubber blankets towels and similar necessities. 


ALL MINE AND WATER- LINE MAPS ON BOARD 


The medicine cabinet contains first-aid supplies, 
absorbent cotton, gauze, adhesive plaster, bandages, 
instruments, utensils, needles, legatures, scissors, etc., 
together with a formidable array of medicines, anes- 
thetics and stimulants. Among the latter is a large 
bottle, supposedly kept full, of “third rail” brandy. ‘On 
the day I inspected the car, however, this bottle was 
absolutely empty. Canada as well as the United States 
is—theoretically at least—dry, arid and parched, 

-In this compartment of the car also is kept a tin 
tube containing up-to-date maps of every mine the com- 
pany owns. Another similar tube contains plans of 
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‘all water lines with their connections such as fire 


plugs and the like. 

The third compartment of the car might well be 
termed the baggage room, for this it strongly resembles 
in appearance. Here are kept the fire-fighting and 
general-utility tools. These consist of a large reel of 
fire hose, lanterns, buckets, axes, saws, bars, sledges, 
hammers, hatchets, nails, stables, rubber coats, boots, 
and sou’westers, rope, tackle, snatch blocks, lineman’s 
climbers, tool belt and safety strap, a chest of small 
tools (wood and cold chisels, brace and bits, drills, 
etc.), wrenches, electrical wires for temporary work. 
a kerosene cook stove and a set of cooking utensils. 
picks, shovels, a pair of boat hooks and all other tools 
and appliances that experience has shown may be 
needed in an emergency. A set of ladders is carried on 
the truss rods underneath the car body. 


ROOM PROVIDED FOR FOUR LOADED STRETCHERS 


This tool compartment is provided with two side 
doors of large size, so that the hose reel and other 
appliances may be readily taken off or placed upon the 
car. The stretchers, four in number, which are kept 
here also may be slid through either of these openings, 
into the car together with their burdens. The door 
between this compartment and the next one is suff- 
ciently large to permit the easy passage of the stretcher. 
It may be placed upon the floor of the car, or if the 
patient requires immediate surgical attention it may 
be deposited upon the stretcher stand, which is of 
proper height to permit the surgeon to work with ease 
and efficiency. 

This stretcher stand consists of four pipe columns, 
the upper ends of which terminate in forks of suitable 
size to receive and securely hold the handles of the 
stretcher. The columns are so placed as to carry their 
burden without danger of its moving endwise. They 
are securely fastened: to the floor by means of floor 
flanges. 

This rescue car is kept on a sidetrack near the office 
of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., at Sydney Mines, 
N. S. It is kept reasonably warm in severe weather 
and ready at all times, day or night, to go to the scene 
of an accident or fire either underground or on the sur- 
face. When a call for help reaches the office the rescue 
crew is immediately summoned and a locomotive pro- 
cured. To obtain a locomotive is always easy, as one 
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or two are always at work in the yards of the com- 
pany’s steel plant close by. By the time the rescue train 
is coupled up the crew is in place, and a swift run is 
made for the scene of the difficulty. 

From the foregoing description it will be apparent 
that this rescue car, while unostentatious in appearance, 
may be highly efficient in action. In times of emer- 
gency men who are brave, intelligent and individually 
efficient may be found at almost any plant. The two 
great needs upon such occasions are organization and 
equipment. This rescue car with the crew that it car- 
ries furnishes both. On several occasions in the past 
when trouble has arisen at various operations of the 
company, and help has been called for, this car has been 
the means whereby it could be promptly and effectively 
furnished. 


Waiting Room for Miners at Shaft Is Cool 
In Summer and Warm in Winter 


ORE and more attention is being paid around 
4 the coal mines to the convenience and comfort of 
the men. At the Silver Creek colliery of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. there is provided a 
plain but comfortable waiting room for the protection 
of the men from the weather while awaiting their turn 
to go down the shaft. The accompanying illustration 
shows the type of this building. It is 40 ft. long and 
10 ft. wide and is open on one side. This makes it cool 
in the summer and vet gives the men sufficient protec- 
tion from the rain and sun. 

Through the center of the building, extending almost 
its full length, is a steel drum 30 in. in diameter, the 
purpose of which is to warm the building during the 
winter. This is connected by a pipe to the exhaust from 
the fan engine. The steam from this source is sufficient 
to make the building comfortable during the coldest 
weather although one side is entirely open to the 
weather. Should the fan, for any reason, be idle when 
the building needs to be heated, a small live-steam pipe 
line is connected to the drum. 

As can be seen from the illustration, the waiting room 
is located conveniently near the tender shaft. In con- 
sequence the men have only a comparatively short dis- 
tance to go through the weather to reach the cage. 





Waiting 
Room 
Near the 
Shaft 
Entrance 


Warmth is_ se- 
cured in cold 
weather by means 
of the steam 
drum running’ 
nearly the entire 
length of the 
building and 
through which ex- 
haust is passed. 
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Kentucky Opens Its First Big Strip Pit 


HAT is said to be the first stripping operation in 

Kentucky has been opened by the Sunlight Mining 
Co. near Nortonville and Madisonville, Ky. It made 
its initial run on Sept. 2 to test its transportation and 
loading facilities. It loaded on that day twelve 50-ton 
cars in six hours. The Sunlight concern proposes to 
produce 3,500 to 4,000 tons daily, and hopes to reach 
that output within sixty days. 

The company turns its coal over under contract 
to the Sunlight Collieries Co. It is stripping a 700-acre 
tract, which it expects will last the next twenty years, 
as there is a combined thickness of 11 ft. of coal in 
veins 11 and 12. The overburden is 3 to 50 ft. thick. 


The Sunlight concern is controlled by T. W. Crow, of 
Jasper, Ala.; J. B. Boddie, Madisonville, is general man- 
ager; Monroe B. Lanier is president; Sterling S. Lanier, 
Jr., vice-president, and R. L. Schlotman, secretary. 

A “Dragon” type shovel is removing the overburden, 
and another will soon be installed for the same pur- 
pose. The box cut will be 100 ft. wide and extend clear 
across the tract. The stripping shovel weighs 700,000 
lb., has a 6-yd. dipper, a 58-ft. dipper stick and an 
80-ft. boom. It will remove 3,500 yd. of earth in an 
eight-hour shift. 


Two loading shovels remove the coal, and two more 
are to be installed when the second stripping shovel 
reaches the job. The coal is loaded in dump cars and 
taken to the temporary tipple. These loading shovels 
each have a capacity of 1,200 tons in eight hours. Three 
trains of ten 5-ton dump cars drawn by “dinkey’’ loco- 
motives are engaged in the transportation of the coal. 
Each trainload represents one car of coal, or fifty tons. 
A modern four-track tipple is to replace the temporary 
structure. 


When the new tipple is installed the coal from the 
dump-car trains will be dumped to a 50-ton hopper, 
thence to a reciprocating feeder, where the coal will be 
uniformly distributed over a shaking screen, the larger 
sizes passing over picking tables, where slate and impu- 
rities will be removed by workmen before the coal is 
loaded in the cars, four of which will be loaded simul- 
taneously with as many sizes of coal. Lump coal of 

3, 43 and 6 in. will be produced. 
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What the Bureau of Mines’ Purposes to Do 
On Behalf of the Coal Industry’ 


Has Only $50 a Mine and 65c. per Miner to Expend on Coal Indus- 
try —- Would Co-operate with Industry in Running Test Mines 
so as to Save Coal and Labor and to Settle Wage Controversies 


By F. G. CoTTreLLt 
Washington, D. C. 


mining industry, the importance of which in this 

country is at least equal to that of all other 
mining industries combined, whether the comparison 
be based on the number of miners employed, the value 
of the output, the wide distribution of the industry 
or the number of produc- 


[= Bureau of Mines exists primarily to help the 


to it, with one exception, however, which I will men- 
tion later. 

This fact is a matter that causes comment and often 
wonderment from representatives of foreign govern- 
ments who from time to time visit our central and field 
laboratories and offices. The Bureau cannot com- 
pel you or any operator 





ing mines. Consequently 
it is natural and proper 
that fully half the mining 
work of the Bureau 
should be concerned di- 
rectly with coal mines 
and with matters of inter- 
est to the operators and 
miners of such plants. 

In round numbers the 
caal industry employs 
750,000 men and there are 





In what was practically his 
speech, Mr. Cottrell delivered at Denver his 
opinions on the possible functions of the 
bureau, especially in regard to the economics 


of mining. He believes that it could do much 
to reduce coal and labor waste and by presen- 
tation of unquestioned facts could oil the 
ways when the vexatious problems attend- 
ing wage settlements were being considered. 


or any miner to take up 
or enforce either its im- 
proved economic methods 
or its safety practices and 
appliances; it can only 
experiment, demonstrate 
and point the way. It is 
therefore your Bureau in 
a very democratic and 
intimate sense. The re- 
sponsibility is yours, not 


inaugural 








some 8,000 producing coal 
mines in the country.. For expenditure in metallurgy, 
chemistry and metal mining, the Bureau receives about 
a million and a quarter dollars each year. This means 
‘that something less than half a million dollars per 
year is available to the Bureau for co-operation with, 
and for affording assistance to, the coal-mining indus- 
try. 
APPROPRIATION FIGURES $50 PER MINE 


On that basis there is an average per year of $50 
to each coal mine or 65c. to each coal miner employed. 
Individually you would hardly appreciate this amount 
or think it a worthy subsidy of a great Government, 
yet it represents the average amount of money with 
which we have to work and from which we must make 
the best possible return to the average mine and man 
in the coal industry. 

It is evident, therefore, that as far as individual 
mines and men are concerned, the Bureau must help the 
coal-mining industry chiefly in indirect ways, in ways, 
that is, which may reach each individual in indirect 
benefits, the origin of which may be easily lost sight of 
by persons who do not follow closely the work of the 
Bureau. 

It is by these indirect means that the Bureau has 
reached, and must continue to reach and appeal to, 
every man in the industry who desires to be helped. 
I say “desires to be helped,’ for you must remember 
that the Bureau of Mines stands alone among the 
mining departments either of nations or of states in 
having absolutely no police or regulatory powers given 





*Article entitled “Policy of Bureau of Mines Concerning the 
Coal Industry,’ read before the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute at its Denver (Col.) meeting, Sept. 10, 1920. 

jDirector, Bureau of Mines. 





only for its adequate sup- 
port through Congres- 
sional appropriations but also for making its findings 
and recommendations really effective in the industry. 

In regard to the Bureau you cannot take the attitude 
“Let George do it”; the final authority is yours, and 
the responsibility must likewise rest with you. There 
is but one particular in which the Bureau does not 
lack ultimate authority. Coal mines title to which is 
owned by the Government and which are leased to 
individuals or companies under predetermined operat- 
ing regulations come under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Mines, but this provision is so new and, 
as yet, so small a part of the Bureau’s functions as 
to be at the present time quite an insignificant part 
of the Bureau’s activities. 


Not MERELY A BUREAU OF MINE SAFETY 


Many of you know of the Bureau through its mine- 
rescue work, its rescue cars and stations, the railroad 
cars which are fitted up with living and training quar- 
ters in which first-aid and mine-rescue training are 
given and which at times of disasters and other emer- 
gencies are dispatched to the mines for co-operation 
and assistance. There also are several auto-trucks 
equipped for training and emergency service. Outside 
of certain fuel-testing work this first-aid and mine- 
rescue training force is the oldest division of the 
Bureau, more than ten years having elapsed since its 
inception. 

It is time to take stock that you may know where 
this work stands and toward what point it is heading. 
Some have even raised the question whether the Bureau 
of Mines was not after all merely a “bureau of safety 
first.” While the Bureau is undoubtedly, as is perhaps 
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quite natural, best known to the general public through 
its safety and other humanitarian activities, this is, 
I am convinced, not because such work consumes an 
entirely disproportionate part of the Bureau’s resources 
and interest but rather because the Bureau’s technical 
activities are naturally of less intrinsic interest to the 
man in the street. 


DESIRES SUGGESTIONS FROM MINING FIELD 


I feel that we have a right to expect from you of 
the mining industry a much more discriminating judg- 
ment. It should be backed by willingness on your part 
to take the time necessary to really inform yourselves 
as to what is actually being done and what should con- 
stitute the future program of the Bureau. Having done 
this, we ask you to give us frankly the benefit of your 
judgment, criticisms and constructive suggestions. 
Only on such a basis can the Bureau function efficiently, 
working as it does under the strongly individualistic 
republican form of organization which I have just out- 
lined. It is our American way of doing things and 
one in which we all take pride, so let us, one and all, 
be not only careful but watchful that we bear our 
full share in the effective co-operation which it postu- 
lates as the most fundamental element for its success. 
Until a short time ago my connection with this first- 
aid and mine-rescue work was nominal and indirect, 
and I had no particular responsibility in determining 
its scope or relation to the other activities of the 
Bureau. 


SHOULD RESCUE WORK BE LEFT TO INDUSTRY? 


I had seen the work start under the genius of Joseph 
A. Holmes, and broadened and expanded under the lead- 
ership of Van H. Manning. During that time the 
question was often discussed at some length whether 
we should not plan, now that the fundamental educa- 
tional work has progressed so far, to gradually restrict 
our activities in the mine-rescue and training work 
by frankly passing more and more of this over to the 
industry itself. It was often debated whether we should 
not turn the resources thus released into pioneer investi- 
gative work which the industry itself could be less 
rightly expected to undertake. I do not wish today to 
attempt any dogmatic pronouncement on such issues, 
but rather to present them to you as definite questions 
on which your best judgment and counsel are earnestly 
desired. 

I am the more strongly impelled to take this tenta- 
tive attitude because I feel that just at present we are 
distinctly passing through a transition period and, as 
most of you doubtless know, my own training and exper- 
ience have been so largely along chemical and metallur- 
gical lines that during my stewardship I must lean even 
more heavily than my predecessors on the men of real 
mining experience in the industry. Thus I look upon 
my present function as chiefly to keep the Bureau on 
an even keel in its accustomed way, while aiding those 
in ultimate authority toward the selection and acquisi- 
tion of the strongest possible staff from top to bottom: 


FAVORS CONTINUANCE OF HUMANITARIAN WORK 


Frankly, I should be sorry to see conditions arise 
in which the Bureau ever entirely dissevered itself 
from this part of the humanitarian side of its present 
work; and no matter how far its more purely scientific, 
technological or economic activities may extend, I 
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believe that a certain amount of this more human ele- 
ment of safety and welfare will always prove an invalu- 
able leaven to lighten the loaf and keep alive in the 
morale of the Bureau an indefinable something which 
has, from its very inception under Dr. Holmes, given 
it a certain distinctiveness even among Government 
bureaus. 

Again, by letters entirely unsolicited, my attention — 
has been called several times recently to the work of 
this division. These communications set forth the 
work of our cars and men at mine fires or disasters 
and recited how lives had been saved and property 
recovered. Many of the men who years ago lent their 
personal help to the establishment of mine safety work 
and who have since thought only of the past of the 
movement have only to investigate the facts to know 
that it would be to the everlasting good of the industry 
that this work be continued. If further proof be needed, 
look around you at the present international first-aid 
meet now under way here and in which we are all 


‘participating. 


Do Not THINK OF BUREAU AS FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Thus, whatever expansion and development may come 
in other directions, it is my feeling that we may assume 
the first-aid and mine-rescue training work of the 
Bureau, at least in its fundamentals, to be on a per- 
manent basis and its continuance to be a fixed policy 
of the organization. Do not think of us on the one 
hand as a fire department or on the other as a diversion 
to share your troubles. To perform such first-aid, mine- 
rescue and recovery work adequately for all the coa!- 
mining districts of the country would take many times 
the men and money now at our command. 

Rather look to us as a central agency for counsel and 
for co-operative effort. Our men investigate first-aid 
methods and can help your teachers in order that they , 
in turn may teach others. Our investigators are tesi- 
ing and approving mine-rescue apparatus and con- 
stantly informing our field men of the best methods and 
practices. They in turn can be instructors to your men. 
However, let me add that in case of disaster the small 
crew on one of the Bureau cars or stations cannot help 
you effectively unless you have prepared yourself before- 
hand by adequately training your own men to co-operate 
with them. Remember, also, that the Bureau engineers 
and miners are constantly making a study of mine 
explosives and mine-fire and recovery work and that 
most of them have had the knowledge which comes only 
from actually aiding in the recovery of mines after 
disasters, experiences which fortunately are new to the 
personnel of most mining plants and even to experienced 
mining men. 


BUREAU OFFICIALS COMMENT ONLY IF DESIRED 


Investigating mining conditions and methods and 
making public the results constitute a second main but 
indirect way in which the Bureau has reached the 
mining public. If a mine inspector visits your mine, 
you know exactly what he is doing. If your safety 
methods, appliances and practices are not in accord 
with state law you must remedy them. If a Bureau of 
Mines engineer investigates conditions in your work- 
ings, it is entirely possible that neither yourself, unless 
you particularly request it, nor anyone else will directly 
be informed as to the engineer’s ideas of your methods 
and practices. 
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However, he has gathered data on your practice, 
which will be compared with data and practices from 
many other mines, not only in your own state or dis- 
trict but with those in operation in other districts 
of near and distant states. It may be that ventilation 
systems or methods of working are under discussion, 
or that the Bureau is called upon to give the results 
of its experience in the framing of the mining laws 
of one of the states or as to the correct application of 
electricity to some class of underground work. 

From the compiled data and from the combined 
experience of its many engineers the Bureau is able 
to help on questions such as the above which affect 
every mine and man in a state or district. It helps the 
individual by helping the whole. Thus, a continuing 
work of the Bureau is to safeguard, improve and pass 
upon underground mechanical and electrical appliances, 
ventilation, mine gases, explosives, methods of working, 
and everywhere and at all times to reduce the human 
hazard. 


WOULD EXTEND MINE ELECTRICAL INQUIRIES 


This investigative work must increase even out of 
proportion to the increase in the number of mines or 
miners, For example, ten years ago we marveled at 
the uses of electricity underground, and yet today, 
judging by the inquiries received from mine officials, 
electricity—its use underground, its dangers and safe- 
guards, its efficiency and practicability—furnishes the 
most vital problem of all those having reference to 
underground mining appliances. On the whole, today 
public knowledge on the subject is inadequate, and the 
Bureau wants, as soon as funds are available for the 
purpose, to greatly extend its underground electrical 
testing work. ; 

Continued and new investigations on mine dusts and 


gases, on ventilation and on underground mechanical 


— 
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appliances are yielding excellent and usable results. 
Often an investigation started with one purpose in 
view will yield as a byproduct a result of more far- 
reaching value than the original investigation itself. 


A LABORATORY THAT DISCOVERED ITSELF 


For example, when a laboratory for investigating 
mine gases, which could accurately analyze minute per- 
centages of carbon monoxide and other constituents of 
the mine atmosphere, had been perfected it was found 
useful for tests of like character in connection with 
rescue breathing apparatus. 

In this laboratory also, during the war, were laid 
the foundations of the great and successful gas-mask 
work of the Chemical Division of the Army. Further, 
from it came information regarding the occurrence 
of helium in a certain natural gas and knowledge as to 
the best methods by which to extract it. Moreover, the 
presence of carbon monoxide in the exhaust of auto- 
mobile-engine gases and its menace in proposed under- 
ground vehicular tunnels are now being investigated 
through the work of this laboratory with money fur- 
nished by the States of New York and New Jersey. 

It may be added that investigations of many kinds 
have found unexpected and peculiar applications. As 
an illustration the geophone, invented as a listening 
device to detect tunneling operations beneath the 
trenches in France, has been further perfected by the 
Bureau and is being adapted to a variety of under- 
ground uses. It is everywhere the province of the 
Bureau to investigate various discoveries and to try to 
apply them to mines and mining conditions. 


MINE FOR INVESTIGATING EXTRACTION METHODS 


Several times during the last few years it has been 
proposed that the Bureau of Mines conduct and operate 
an experimental mine in one or more of the several 
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large coal districts and so try to bring about systems 
of mining whereby a larger percentage of coal would 
be extracted. This has been opposed by some on the 
ground that it was an entering wedge toward Govern- 
ment ownership of mines. 

Whether we take this particular objection seriously 
or not, the project raises enough questions of major 
policy in all directions to demand that it be approached 
with the greatest care and circumspection. 
if anything constructive is to be accomplished, I feel 
it must eventually be through the heartiest sort of 
co-operation with the industry. 

It is a question for plain discussion whether or not 
the country as a whole can afford to allow systems 
of mining to continue which place beyond recovery 
a large percentage of the coal in the seam being mined. 
Everyone connected with the business of mining coal 
should remember that the new economic conditions pre- 
vailing since the war have made commercially feasible 
new methods of mining which mean much to the sup- 
ply of coal available for future use. 


COULD INDUSTRY HELP TO FINANCE TEST MINE? 


The operators are not to blame for failing to adopt 
new systems of mining which would increase the cost 
of coal per ton; neither are the miners to blame for 
preferring to work under systems of mining to which 
they are accustomed. In any given mining district in 
changing mining methods the initial costs of the exper- 
iment are large. The pioneer must feel his way through 
the obstacles of newness of work, probable loss of out- 
put, dissatisfaction of his personnel—both management 
and miners—and higher costs per ton. 

The work cannot be done in a laboratory or workshop, 
but must be instituted underground on a full-size 
scale. A single operating company cannot afford the 
initial expense of an experiment the results of which 
would benefit all its competitors. Might it not be pos- 
sible, for instance, for the coal industry itself, either 
as a nation-wide group or as. more localized organi- 
zations, such as your own, in co-operation with or 
through the Bureau of Mines, to undertake the investi- 
gation of some of these more general problems which 
must be handled in the field and on a large scale if 
attacked at all? 


OIL INDUSTRY HAS SHOWN COAL THE WAY 


The recent organization of the American Petroleum 
Institute, under the guidance of Dr. Manning, to do 
much the same sort of work for the oil industry is 
suggestive of this possibility. I am skeptical, under 
present conditions, of purely governmental enterprises 
in the large fields of production, even from the view- 
point of collection of experimental data, for in the 
attempt to make good on the experiment there is often 
unconsciously a tendency to get away from the actual 
economic conditions of industry, and thus make use- 
less what positive facts may be actually obtained by 
blindly ignoring their inapplicability to conditions as 
they exist in actual practice. This 
evident, of course, in such purely economic factors 
as may easily be entirely obscured by the employ- 
ment and accounting methods imposed by govern- 
mental machinery. 

I am wondering, however, if it might not be possible 
to operate certain test mines upon a thorough business 
basis and under a management responsible in a business 
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way to the coal producers’ organization. The men in 
charge might co-operate closely with the Bureau of 
Mines and any other Government agencies whose help 
it might seem desirable to enlist. 

The primary object would be to determine just what 
could be done under given conditions—both technical 
and economic—in a problem which, on account of its 
untried nature and the possibility that financial losses 
might result, at least temporarily would make any 
company at present question whether it was justified 
in trying it out. 


MIGHT SOLVE LABOR PROBLEMS AUTHORITATIVELY 


Yet accurate data concerning the problem might be 
extremely valuable to the whole industry, particularly 
in the period of fundamental readjustment that we 
now seem to be facing. Any financial loss which such 
experimental operation entailed over standard opera- 
tions would thus be distributed over the whole indus- 
try and it might be borne with propriety, at least 
in part, by governmental appropriation, because of the 
unquestionable interest of the ultimate consumer, who 
would have his representation through the co-operating 
Government agencies. 

Thus, co-operative experimental mines under the man- 
agement of the united industry with a certain degree 
of Government supervision might try out methods 
and systems of mining best fitted for the region, solve 
the problems relating to the safety of the miners under 
these new difficulties and train officials and miners in 
the new work. 

The data carefully accumulated and recorded under 
such conditions also would prove invaluable as a basis 
for settling many of the more intangible disputes in 
industry, and so would prove a great saving to both 
sides in a controversy. 


How COMBUSTION ECONOMY HELPS COAL INDUSTRY 


Of no other essential to modern civilization is it 
more true than of mineral fuels (of which coal is the 
principal one) that use involves absolute destruction 
without hope of replacement. Thus in furthering a 
program of coal conservation it has been a function of 
the Bureau to make more efficient the combustion of 
coal. At one time it was seriously charged against 
the Bureau that its efforts toward more efficient burn- 
ing of coal lessened the amount of coal needed and 
therefore the amount of coal produced; that this reacted 


‘directly against the producer and should be stopped. 


Both producer and consumer know today that the 
more efficient use of coal, making for cheap power, 
reacts to promote a more widespread use of that assist- 
ance to labor, and, in the end, increases the actual 
amount of coal consumed. Being the agency of the 
Government charged with work in this field and noting 
the changed economic conditions in regard to the cost 
of power, the Bureau hopes to make itself increasingly 
felt in this combustion work. 


MIGHT FURNISH DATA IN WAGE CONTROVERSIES 


For the last three or four years there has been a 
growing feeling among all connected with coal mining 
that the days were gone when the loss of a few cents 
a ton in the cost of coal through ill-chosen methods 
or appliances or the gain through careful engineering 
meant often the difference between failure and suc- 
cess, and that today the human element of work, com- 
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monly called “labor,” is the great factor on which the 
coal situation depends.. The question is often asked 
“When is the Bureau of Mines going to come in and 
exert its efforts, as the permanent governmental agency 
concerned in the coal-mining business, to help straighten 
and adjust the coal situation?” 

Briefly, the Bureau of Mines is interested in every 
problem of the coal-mining industry of this country. 
Up to the present time it has been of service to oper- 
ator and miner alike without expressing opinions in 
any wage-scale or other like controversy. In all ques- 
tions, however, it should be said that where such 
information has been properly requested, either by a 
Government or a state agency, or by private individuals, 
replies and reports have been made only on a basis 
of data and fact, observed and compiled, and not on a 
basis of opinion. : 

As the public each year takes, and rightly so, an 
increasing interest in the coal industry, the Bureau 
should increasingly serve it as a non-partisan govern- 
mental agency to determine the facts regarding the 
conditions that the coal operator must meet, and by 
this service the Bureau will be of increasing value to 
the industry. 

In this connection I wish also to emphasize that 
although the Bureau of Mines does not attempt of itself 
to cover all the phases of Government activity that in 
any way affect the mining industry, it does stand ready 
at all times to lend its aid to every member of that 
industry in getting any questions and problems con- 
fronting him before the.particular person or body in 
the Government service best able, either by reason of 
knowledge or authority, to give the required answer 
or action. 

We hear much discussion at present as to the neces- 
sity or desirability of reclassifying the Government 
functions as represented by the various executive 
departments, bureaus and independent commissions. 
Doubtless there is much room for improvement along 
this line, but even after everything possible has been 
done in this direction we inevitably shall still find 
that a large measure of co-operative effort between the 
units is indispensable to their efficient functioning. 

In so large and complex a system there is certain 
to be classification both horizontally and vertically, so 
to speak. Thus, transportation, the mining industry, 
labor and commerce each unquestionably deserve to be 
handled as a whole somewhere, yet it is impossible to 
regard each of these as if it were entirely unrelated 
to the others. 

' The only answer is the development of active and 
effective liaison personnel in each group capable of 
following a subject through, wherever it may lead, with 
a cordial spirit of co-operation and an avoidance of 
the tendency unfortunately too often found in Govern- 
ment work and elsewhere, to try to center in one’s own 
group all functions which even remotely affect the cen- 
tral issue. The maintenance of such a liaison is one of 
the most crucial tests of the efficiency of the really big 
executive, and it is my special ambition to have the 
Bureau of Mines rank high in this kind of service, both 
inside and outside the Government’s own organization. 

The practical carrying out and putting into effect 
of the program that I have outlined involves time, 
money, the hearty co-operation and interest of the miner 
and the operator, first-class engineering skill, interest 
ip and discussion of the subjects by such institutes as 
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your own and a realization by everyone that improved 
methods and practices are vital to the continued 
supremacy of the American coal industry. 


Concrete Overcast Where Rods in Part 


Replace Rails, Lowering Cost 


ONCRETE overcasts are usually constructed by the 
use of lengths of 45-lb. rails set in concrete. This 
type of construction assures durability but is relatively 
expensive at the present time. A. E. Roberts, super- 
intendent of the Monroe Coal Mining Co., whose 


plant is located at Revloc, Cambria County, Pennsyl- 
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REINFORCEMENT OF THE OVERCAST 


Two sets of rods laid at right angles form the reinforcement 
for the concrete; rails embedded in corner piers through which 
one set of rods are passed hold the reinforcement taut until the 
aggregates are poured. 
vania, advises the use of the following type of con- 
struction to meet the present exorbitant prices of steel. 
This type of overcast is being constructed throughout 
the mine and those already in service have given results 
that place them on an equal footing with the old type. 

Materials for construction consist principally of two 
45-lb. steel rails and ten -in. iron rods. The rails are 
hitched into the rib at any convenient distance from 
the rib line of the entry after five equally spaced holes 
have been drilled in each to receive as many rods. These 
rods are threaded at each end and placed transversely 
over the entry, their ends extending through the receiv- 
ing holes in the rails. Nuts are then screwed on the 
rods and the entire frame drawn up rigidly. Five more 
rods are then placed transversely over the others and 
at an equal spacing across the entry. The frame in its 
entirety is then set in a 6- to 8-in. slab of concrete 
which is supported at either end by 9-in. brick piers 
that have previously been constructed. The dimensions 
that have been placed on the accompanying drawing 
apply to overcasts that might be constructed in mines 
that are working a bed of the thicknes of the Miller bed 
at Revloc. The idea, however, can be applied to other 
operations, and the dimensions altered to suit other 
entry heights and widths. Mr. Roberts has been utiliz- 
ing the cleanings from the motor road in mixing con-. 
crete for the slabs. 
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At Gary Working Faces Are Iluminated by 


A Permanent Lighting System 


Adequate Illumination Is the Greatest of Safety Measures—United \ 
States Coal & Coke Co. Keeps Two or Three Electric Bulbs Within 
Ten Feet of Every Working Face Throughout Its Operations 











CONCRETE PORTAL OF NO. 6 MINE 


From this entrance to the remotest working face one may plainly see his way without the aid of cap or hand lamp. 
The first lamp may be plainly seen in the entry. 


N MOST coal mines the underground workmen are 

compelled to grope their way with much stumbling, 

their steps lighted only by a small lamp which they 
carry with them. Although much has been accomplished 
to make mines safer, practically nothing has been done 
toward the introduction of the greatest possible safety 
measure—efficient illumination. Darkness or insuffi- 
cient lighting affords a most favorable condition for 
the occurrence of that particular type of mine mishap 
which takes the greatest toll in human life each year— 
falls of roof, slate and coal. The term “unavoidable 
accident” is often grossly abused, as proper lighting 
would in many instances have rendered the victim of a 
fall of roof immune from any such misfortune. 


LYNCH MINES WILL BE ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED 


For the last six years the United States Coal & Coke 
Co., in its mines in and about Gary, W. Va., has been 
experimenting with the problem of mine illumination. 
During this period the officials of the company have 
learned much on this subject, and today every mine 
owned and operated by this firm is lighted from the 
opening to the face of the rooms by the light from 
electric mazda bulbs. It is possible, therefore, to walk 


to any section of the mine without the aid of a cap or 
hand lamp. 

While this work is still in an experimental state 
certain definite results have been attained, and the 
experimenters feel well paid for the efforts they have 
expended. That the company officials consider mine 
illumination to have passed the rudimentary state is 
evidenced by the fact that this concern’s new operations 
at Lynch, Ky., are being equipped in the same manner 
as those in Gary. 


TROLLEY WIRE USED AS FEED LINE FOR LAMPS 


Apparently this concern has so far been waging a 
single-handed warfare against mine darkness, at least 
so far as the working face is concerned. All other min- 
ing companies have done little to devise ways and means 
for securing an efficient low-cost type of installation 
with a corresponding’y low maintenance cost, yet the 
field is a wide and highly attractive one. 

If the operators of non-gaseous mines, who under 
present conditions can alone safely light their mines 
with stationary electric lights, are not going to seek 
better methods of mine illumination the progress in 
this direction will be necessarily slow, as it will be 
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AN INCANDESCENT BULB 10 FT. FROM 
THE WORKING FACE 


Lights strung along the faces are moved up after each cut has 
been brought down and loaded out. 


confined to the efforts of one company. While this firm 
has been working along quietly and going ahead with its 
experiments, little mention has been made of its en- 
deavors through the technical press. 

The entire system followed by this company is built 
around the utilization of the trolley wire as a feed and 
the employment of the correct number of lamps con- 
nected in series and spaced at definite intervals. Three 
36-watt 105-volt mazda lamps in each group are ener- 
gized from the trolley wire, which carries 275 volts, 
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LONGITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSE ROOM SECTIONS 


A visit to this operation gives the impression that factory 
methods have here been applied to mining. Good illumination is 
the first requisite of such methods. 
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direct current. On the haulage road one lamp is sus- 
pended from the roof every 100 ft. where the heading is 
straight, but a 75-ft. spacing is employed on curves. 

The wire used in connecting these lamps is insulated 
from the roof, rib and timber, and is tied to a porcelain 
insulator with non-conducting material. The wire run- 
ning from the lamp to the ground is carried on insu- 
lators, and this holds true of the line extending from 
rib to rail when the rail return is utilized. It will be 
immediately apparent that neither nails nor staples 
should be used in supporting the wire. 

It is considered good practice to keep the light wires 
on the same side of the heading as the trolley wires. 
Second, if the wire has been hanging for any length of 
time it may have the insulation rubbed off in places, 
and such bare spots introduce a hazard, especially if 
the wire is strung on the opposite side of the entry from 
the trolley. The side of the heading having the trotiey 
wire always is the danger side of the passageway and 
the one that is scrupulously avoided. 


LIGHT WIRE ACTS AS TROLLEY-WIRE GUARD 


Lastly, if the light wire is hung close to the trolley 
line it will serve as a slight protection against acciden- 
tal contact with this conductor. This is particularly 
true in those sections of the mine where the roof is 
comparatively low. This arrangement is no small safety 
measure, aS in most cases a man will first rub his head 
on the insulated wire before he comes in contact with 
the bare trolley. He is thus given a degree of warning, 
for the light wire is carried nearer to the center of the 
heading than the trolley line. 

Within the rooms No. 14 duplex rubber-covered wire 
is supported on No. 14 porcelain insulators which are 
attached to the posts extending up the center of the 
room. These insulators are placed not more than 25 ft. 
apart and care is taken that the wire shall not touch 
wood at any point. Weatherproof sockets are employed 
to hold the lamps. 


WIRE FOR ROOM HOOKED ONTO TROLLEY LINE 


All the rooms in the mines near Gary are carried to 
a depth of 325 ft. This length of wire is accordingly 
cut and carried on a reel in each room. Contact is made 
with the trolley wire at the room entrance by means of 
a hook. Making a contact of more permanent nature 
has been tried, but was not satisfactory, because of the 
amount of time and trouble which the installation of 
such a device required. 

When a room is advancing it is cutsomary to carry 
two lights at the face and the third at the nearest 
breakthrough, although this detail is left to the discre- 
tion and desire of the men themselves. Frequently 
perference is shown for having all three lights at thr 
working face. 

Lamps are never kept further from the face than 
10 ft. They are in fact supported on the nearest post. 
The coal bed under development at most of these opera- 
tions averages 8 ft. in thickness. This, in connection 
with the existing roof conditions, necessitates the use 
of a large number of posts in each room. Both wire 
guards and shades of the 15 deg. angle type have been 
used at various times on the room lamps. The use of 
the shades proved rather unsatisfactory, as they fre- 
quently became dented in moving, and if the globe was 
broken another could not be readily replaced in the 
socket. The wire guards employed to protect the light 
bulbs were found unsatisfactory because much time is 
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consumed in replacing a broken globe when guards are 
employed. These lights, being connected in series, all 
of them burn or none; consequently the replacement of 
a globe must be accomplished in darkness. 

The chief drawback, however, to the present type of 
installation is that so much wire is needed. Experi- 
ments are now being made with a single-wire feeder, in 
which case the return from the face will be made 
through the rail. The fact that steel mine ties are used 
exclusively in the rooms assists in the establishment of 
a satisfactory return. Most of the trouble encountered 
where this plan has been tried has centered in the fish- 
plates joining the rails. If such plates are loosely con- 
nected the lighting system fails. In fact, in laying 
tracks within rooms most miners neglect altogether to 
use fishplates. 

Before the coal is shot down the lights are removed 
to a safe distance, and after shooting are brought for- 
ward again to furnish light while the coal is loaded. 


‘LIGHTS CONTROLLED BY SECTION SWITCHES 


When this lighting system was first installed switches 
were placed at the room necks, and the last miner to 
leave in the evening turned out the lights in his working 
place. The switches, however, would not endure the 
severe usage to which they were subjected and this 
plan was abandoned. The lights are now turned out at 
the end of the day’s work by means of section switches 
which control a complete working section. These 
switches are again turned on by the machine men who 
go in at night. This arrangement might well be im- 
proved, for all the lights in any one section are kept 
burning, though the machine men may be working in 
only a few rooms. 

The cost of current for energizing the lights is not 
an important factor, as the company’s central power 
station is large and current is produced cheaply. As a 
result what constitutes an important element of cost in 
most mines is almost negligible at Gary. 

It has been found that the largest element of cost in 
the installation is that of maintenance. Many globes 
are carelessly broken, while a still greater number are 
removed from the mine by the employees for use in 
their homes. At present this is certainly an important 
and costly item. In a short time, however, the mines 
will be equipped in such a way that this misappropria- 
tion of lamps will be impossible. A suggestion has 
been made that globes and sockets provided with left- 
hand threads be used in place of those now employed. 
This scheme, however, would not prevent the men from 
taking both bulb and socket. It is probable, therefore, 
that a weatherproof socket provided with a lock will 
eventually be provided. 


LIGHTING COSTS 238c. PER HUNDRED TONS 


Accurate accounts have been kept on the cost of 
installing and maintaining this lighting system. The 
cost of the power consumed is not, however, considered 
in these figures. When reduced to a cost-per-ton basis 
the lighting charge is found to add 0.0023c. to the 
expense of mining each ton of coal. The cost of the 
installation per room is about $20, and this includes 
wire, reel, sockets, etc. This amount could be mate- 
rially reduced if half as much wire could be used, and 
this, as has been stated, is now under consideration. 
The average number of hours that a lamp will burn in 
this service is 360. This appears small, but it should 
be remembered that breakage and theft have played a 
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very important role in reducing the life of the bulbs. 

From experience gained at Gary it would appear 
that careful consideration should be given to the reduc- 
tion in upkeep of the installation. Theft can be elimi- 
nated by the use of suitable sockets or some other 
means, but the men should be instructed in the care of 
the lamps if the item of breakage is to be materially 
reduced. 

I have intimated thus far that safety is the only 
advantage secured from the installation of a complete 
lighting system. While the officials at Gary credit a 
large reduction in accidents to the electrical illumina- 
tion of the working faces, there are other factors that 
must be considered when the underground is “day- 
lighted.” Chief of these is the psychological effect pro- 
duced upon the employee. These men appreciate the 
monetary saving in carbide and oil, to say nothing of the 
more pleasant surroundings created by adequate lighting. 

Community and welfare work have assumed an impor- 
tant position in recent years and by making the em- 
ployees more contented with their positions are doing 
much toward preventing a large labor turnover. 

This, however, is believed to be the first instance 
where a coal-mining company has carried community 
work into the hillside and up to the working face. Not 
only is the worker rendered in a better frame of mind 
by proper illumination, but he is better able to see what 
he is doing and can therefore produce a larger tonnage 
of coal. The effect is apparent and counterbalances the 
labor shortage. 

Miners efficient in their work procure for themsleves 
and their company greater financial returns than those 
who are handicapped in their labors. The United States 
Coal & Coke Co. has, as mining companies go, a remark- 
ably low labor turnover. With the shortage of labor 
as keenly felt throughout the different coal fields of the 
country as it is today, there should be in this a suffi- 
cient result to convince other mine operators that face 
illumination has progressed to a point warranting its 
adoption. 

Is it illogical to predict that the time is not far dis- 
tant when adequate lighting of the face will become 
universal throughout the mines of the country? The 
United States Coal & Coke Co. has started something ; 
others should assist in bringing it’ to a suitable finish. 


Southeastern Kentucky Union Lays Less 
Stress on Wage Than on Recognition 


EEING that union leaders in southeastern Kentucky 

are fighting Henry Ford, of the Banner Fork Coal . 
Mining Co., near Harlan, Ky., charging that he raised 
wages above the scale asked and refused to recognize 
the union, it is believed that the wage-increase agita- 
tion is secondary to that of union recognition. The 
union leaders declare that he desires to beat the organi- 
zation by agreeing to pay more than they offered to 
accept at the Knoxville meeting, where the prices set 
were $4.72 as a minimum for outside men and $5.70 
for inside men. Ford is paying outside men $6 and 
inside men $6.40, and as the men are staying by Ford it 
seems likely that he will succeed in escaping recog- 
nition. 

Sixty men walked out at the Dixie Gem Coal Co.’s 
mines, at Middlesboro, Ky., because the company re- 
fused to discharge a foreman who, in the opinion of the 
union miners, had discriminated against them. 
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Removable Auger Bit as a Safety Device 


Forcing Cartridge Into Hole Too Small for It and Carrying 
Drills Out to Blacksmith for Reshaping Are Dangerous 
— Hard, Detachable Drill Points Obviate Both Risks 





HiGael: 


AUGER BITS OF OLD AND NEW TYPES 
The two augers at the top are the old style with fixed or integral bit. 


Contrast carrying one of these to the surface 


for sharpening and carrying one of the removable cutting points shown in the foreground. 


down until the hole drilled by it becomes too 

small to readily admit the explosive charge is the 
indirect cause of a comparatively small but, neverthe- 
less, appreciable number of accidental deaths occurring 
yearly in coal mines. In the anthracite field of Penn- 
sylvania the loss of life from this cause amounts to 
only about 14 per cent of the total number of fatal 
accidents. Its abolition, however, would mean just so 
many lives saved each year. 


Preown anit the point of a coal auger to wear 


ACCIDENTS RESULT FROM “TAKING A CHANCE” 


When a shot hole is drilled too small, the cartridge 
will not slip into place properly and will stick when 
part way into the hole. This requires that the miner 
either take out the cartridge and make it smaller or 
force it into its place. As is well known, the miner 
will almost invariably take the easiest way out of any 
difficulty and, unless he is prevented from doing so, 
will attempt to force the cartridge home with the 
tamping bar. It is at this point in the operation that 
most of the serious accidents attendant on work of this 
nature occur. 

With the ordinary coal auger, made of only mild steel, 
there is a marked tendency for the point to wear rapidly, 
and since this point usually is of the flared or fish-tail 
variety any wear that may occur immediately results 
in a decrease in the size of the hole drilled. When 
- the point becomes worn down the miner does not take 
it to the surface, as he should, but continues its use 
despite its small point. He is willing to risk the 
danger involved in drilling holes of too small a diameter 
in order to save himself the labor of carrying the 
heavy drill to the surface for resharpening. 


CARTRIDGE IS STANDARD BUT HOLE VARIABLE 


In the anthracite region, as elsewhere, dynamite and 
permissible explosives are put up in the form of sticks 
which have a diameter of 14 in. Black powder, on the 
other hand, is either used loose or is incased in a 
paper tube, giving the cartridge the appearance of an 
elongated bologna sausage. This method of putting 


up the powder is coming more and more into use and 
it probably is the safest and best means of handling 
it. When put up in this form no danger is incurred 
in making up cartridges, nor is there any loss in 
spillage. If the hole is of the proper size, the cartridge 
will slip readily into it without the necessity of using 
force to push it home. However, there is danger that 
the hole will be too small for the cartridge even when 
the miner makes his own cartridges, for he forms the 
envelope over a standard cylindrical piece of wood 
and as the drill wears down the hole decreases, whereas 
the cartridge remains still standard. Thus the out- 
come is much the same whether dynamite, permissible 
powder, home-made cartridges of loose powder or 
factory-made cartridges are used. 


FOREMEN ARE ORDERED TO CARRY DRILL GAGES 


One of the anthracite mining companies, realizing 
the danger incurred in forcing sticks of dynamite or 
other “touchy” explosives into holes too small to receive 
them, provides each foreman and assistant foreman 
with a gage to be used in testing the diameter of the 
auger. When the size of the auger is found to be 
below standard, the miner is required to take it to the’ 
blacksmith for sharpening. By this means all the holes 
are drilled of a sufficient diameter to admit the cartridge 
easily. Wherever some such system is not employed, 
however, there always exists the danger of having the 
holes too small. 

Even with a method of this kind there is a constant 
likelihood that the foreman or other official will not 
check up the diameter of the drill bits with sufficient 
frequency to insure their proper size at all times and 
thus prevent the miner, upon occasion, from drilling 
holes that are too small. The safest and surest way 
to forestall this error therefore is to use a drill hit 
that can be easily transported and that the miner can- 
not himself sharpen with a file. 


BLACKSMITH Must RESHAPE ORDINARY DRILL 


This can only be done by the use of tool steel in the 
drill point, made sufficiently hard that an ordinary file 
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will not “touch” it. To make the entire auger of this 
kind of steel would be out of the question, on account 
of its comparatively high cost. Such a drill, further- 
more, would necessitate the miner transporting the 
entire implement to.the surface every time he wanted 
the edge sharpened even a slight amount. Such steel, 
when given the proper temper, must be ground. and 
cannot be filed. Coal augers are, of course, long, heavy 











FIG. 2 


Drilling from a 
Cross-Bar 


One end of the “cross-bar,” 
which is in reality a kind of 
steady rest, is fixed in the 
coal while the other carries 
the feed nut. 


and awkward to handle and as a consequence the miner 
would be prone to use a dull bit rather than go to the 
trouble of taking it to the surface. This in turn would 
reduce output. As a consequence, this type of drill 
would not be desirable, although doubtless it would 
reduce the danger of having the holes drilled too small. 

By making it unnecessary to move an auger from the 
working face from the time the place starts till it is 
finished or the man leaves or is discharged, the risk 
in the transportation of augers is avoided. When augers 
are taken in or brought out on an empty car the dangers 
are few, but when they are piled on a locomotive or 
a loaded wagon danger is imminent. Rules may be 
made that drills shall not be placed on such wagons or 
on locomotives, but where there is a manifest advantage 
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in breaking a rule it does not long remain without 
infraction. Consequently removable drill bits make for 
compliance with rules and laws and also make for safety. 

However, quite frequently miners walk out with the 
drills over their shoulders. Should they have to pass 
along a heading with an electric trolley wire they are 
apt to touch it and be felled to the track. They may 
even be killed, if susceptible to shock and if their shoes 








FIG. 3 
Drilling 
Bituminous 


In this coal post, standard or 
cross-bar is unnecessary. The 
operator himself forces the 
auger into the coal, which in 
soft material is not difficult. 
No guide or feed nut, there- 
fore, is necessary. 


and the soles of their socks are wet. Hence it is well 
if the drill can be left in the place with as few trips 
as possible consistent with its ability to cut rock or 
coal and make holes of the right diameter. The old- 
fashioned one-piece drill will not do this. 


RISK OF TOUCHING TROLLEY WIRE WITH DRILL 


A comparatively short interval usually elapses from 
the time that a definite need for’ improvement in 
mechanical devices is recognized until such an improved 
appliance is placed upon the market. The Howells Mine 
Drill Co. a short time ago realized the need for a 
coal-boring auger that would keep its shape and diam- 
eter, yet be readily portable, so that the miner could 
easily carry it to the surface when sharpening was, 
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FIG. 4. 


OPERATING A DRILL FROM A NEW ADJUSTABLE COLUMN 
The feed nut is here carried on a short arm or bracket clamped unon the upright. 


Manipulation of two locking 


clamps permits adjustment of the drill in any direction. 


needed. As a result of its study of mine drilling, 
extending over a period of many years, it has invented 
and placed on the market an auger with an inserted 
tool-steel cutting bit. This cutter or auger point weighs 
only a little over 4 lb. and is about 6 in. long. It is 
made of tool steel and hardened to such a degree that 
a filé will not cut it. 


ADJUSTABLE CUTTER FITS INTO END oF AUGER 


This cutter fits into the end of a spiral auger, its 
shank being square. This shank fits into a similarly 
shaped socket in the auger proper. A hole is then 
drilled through the auger socket near the side, matching 
with a notch in the cutter shank, through which a 
cotter pin is passed. This effectively prevents the bit 
from falling out or being pulled out of the socket. The 
augers themselves are normally made in 2-, 4- and 6-ft. 
lengths. In addition to these, which may be considered 
standard, there is provided an auxiliary 2 ft. length, 
which upon occasion extends the longest auger and 
makes its over-all dimension 8 ft. Such cutters and 
auger spirals are shown in Fig. 1, together with two 
of the long one-piece old-fashioned augers lying in the 
rear of the picture. In order to sharpen this old type 
of auger it was necessary to carry it to the surface 
complete. With the newer type, removal of the small 
cotter key permits of the cutting bit being withdrawn 
from the implement. Then it may readily be placed 
in the pocket and carried to the surface. Formerly it 
was necessary to have the blacksmith sharpen an auger; 
now anyone who can operate an emery wheel can do 
the sharpening. 

The character of the steel employed in the bit reduces 
the danger that sharpening will wear it down rapidly. 
On the emery wheel such a small amount of metal is 
ground away that it makes no appreciable difference in 


the diameter of the bit, and consequently in that of the 
hole drilled. 


WoRM TYPE OF AUGER FOR HARD COAL OR ROCK 


Again referring to Fig. 1, it will be noted that in 
the foreground of the illustration is a type of auger 
differing essentially from that ordinarily used. This is 
called the worm type and is employed where the coal 
or rock is harder than usual. Since this auger con- 
sists of a solid rod as a center with a helical feather 
on its outer surface, it is not easily bent. Further- 
more, as may be seen, it is furnished with an inserted 
tool-steel cutter bit. 

Not only has the Howells company perfected this new 
bit, which increases safety and lessens the labor of 
mining, but it also has invented a new electrically-driven 
drill which may be operated by one man. This machine, 
intended for use in the anthracite coal field, weighs 
only 40 Ib., while the one designed for the bituminous 
field weighs 32 lb. The motor is of only 1 hp. and can 
be operated upon either direct or alternating current. 


ELEVATION AND DIRECTION CHANGED AT WILL 


Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 show the drill being operated 
under various conditions. In the first case, Fig. 2, the 
drill is being used in an anthracite mine upon a cross- 
bar. A hole is first drilled, using the bit in the fore- 
ground and to the right in Fig. 1. This hole is driven 
in a distance of 8 in. and into it is inserted the crossbar, 
to which the feed nut is attached as shown in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 5 shows the drill being operated from a standard 
post, while Fig. 4 shows an interesting column that the 
Howells company has designed. The advantage of this 
column lies in the fact that the elevation and direction 
of the auger can be changed at will by simply loosening 
the two swinging levers and moving the nut to the 
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Drilling 
from 
Standard 
Post 


The feed nut here 
forms a crosshead 
that the 
opening or slot in 
Ears or 
lugs upon either 
side of it fit into 
the 
post and permit 
ready vertical ad- 
justment. 


spans 


the post. 


notches in 
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proper position, where it may be tightened and the 
drill fixed in place. 

Fig. 3 shows one of these drills in the bituminous 
field. It will be noted that here it is not ordinarily 
necessary to use any kind of a post, since the long auger 
may be placed immediately in the drill and used as 
if the instrument were a hand auger. It may readily 


Participants in Matewan Battle Charged With 
Murder of Material Witness 


ID HATFIELD, Ed Hallie, and Tatt Chambers, 

indicted for complicity in the Matewan (W. Va.) 
trouble of May 19, were indicted also in the Circuit 
Court of Mingo County of that state on Sept. 9 and 
were arraigned in the Circuit Court on Sept. 10 charged 
with the murder of Anse Hatfield, who was a co-defend- 
ant before the grand jury which investigated the 
Matewan trouble, and who would have been one of 
the witnesses against the four defendants. While coun- 
sel for the four men indicated that they were ready 
for trial, the prosecution insisted upon a postponement 
owing to the absence of material witnesses. The court 
finally granted a continuance until the January term. 

The cases of twenty-four men indicted in Mingo 
County for participation in the Matewan trouble which 
were to have been tried at Williamson beginning on 
Labor Day were continued until the January term of 
court by Judge Damron at the instance of counsel rep- 
resenting the state. Absence of material witnesses was 
the ground on which the state asked for a continuance. 

It has been decided, at least for the time being, 
not to declare martial law in Mingo County, where riots 
and other disturbances in connection with a strike in 
the Williamson field have necessitated the presence of 
Federal troops. Anhouncement to that effect has been 
made by General Samuel C. Sturgiss, in command at 





be seen in this picture that the operator is using one 
of the new inserted tool-steel bits. 

When opezating in anthracite coal the drill with the 
new bit cuts at the rate of 24 ft. per minute, while it 
has put in two 6-ft. holes, each requiring three changes 
of auger lengths, in seven minutes. These changes, are, 
of course, from the 2- to the 4- to the 6-ft. augers. 


Camp Sherman, after a conference with Colonel Samuel 
Burkhart, who is in command at Williamson, and with 
others. 


Oklahoma Mine Workers Remain on Strike 
-—Miners Offered Increase Want More 


T THE conclusion of a conference of representatives 
of the mine workers and the Oklahoma Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association in McAlester, Okla., Oklahoma coal 
miners were awarded their demand of $1.50 a day 
advance in wages over the wage agreed on at the end 
of the coal strike last winter. The miners’ demands 
were presented by John Wilkinson, president of Dis- 
trict 21, United Mine Workers, and a heated discussion 
lasting two days followed. The award was retroactive 
to Aug. 16 and added at least $6,000 a day to the mine 
payroll in Oklahoma. The miners’ requést for abolition 
of the penalty clause was referred to John A. Lewis, 
international president, and J. B. Wilson, Oklahoma 
Coal Commissioner for Arbitration. 

Approximately 700 of the 1,800 coal miners of the 
Oklahoma fields refused to accept the award and re- 
mained on strike. The strike was brought on by 
tonnage men, who were dissatisfied because an increase 
of $1.50 a day was granted to the daymen, while they 
were given an advance which, they claimed, did not 
add an equal percentage to their wages. The matter is 
expected to be settled in a few days. 
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McDowell County, Coal Mining Being Almost 
Sole Industry, Provides Free Dentistry 


Thirteen Dentists and as Many Hygienists Visit Schools 
Three Times a Year and Take Care of Children’s Teeth, 
Recording Condition and Health of the Little Patients 





. TOOTHBRUSH DRILL AT THE SCHOOL AT MAYBURY, W. VA. 
These children, whose fathers are employed by the Pocahontas Fuel Co., were presented with toothbrushes 
and dental cream by that firm. Dr. Epling (in a white coat) with members 
of his staff may be seen on the schoolhouse steps 


NE of the chief reasons for the admiration 
() entertained by the French and English civilian 
population for the American doughboy during 
the recent war was his “ivory smile.” In comparison 
to the English Tommy and his French co-warrior—the 
poilu—our own soldiers far outdistanced their allies in 
the care bestowed upon, and the excellent condition of, 
their teeth. Both the Allied and Central Powers real- 
ized at the beginning of the struggle that the morale of 
the armies was destined to be a factor in the final 
decision quite as important as any number of. high- 
explosive shells. 
Army field regulations have long since ordained that 
a soldier shall be clean shaven at all times. The men 
who were responsible for the formulation of these war- 
time rules realized that a man thus conditioned had 
more self-respect and consequently was better fitted for 
battle. The same statement holds true regarding the 
teeth of the fighting man. Because an army was only 
as strong as its teeth was the main reason why good 
care was taken of the molars and incisors of our fighting 
men. Undoubtedly this is one of the reasons why the 
American doughboy gave such an excellent account of 
himself in all the engagements in which he participated. 


DEVISE DENTAL EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD USE 


Officers holding dental commissions in the medical 
services of the army were extremely busy men during 
the war period. Not only was theirs a big job in keep- 
ing the fighting man fit but they were forced to accept 
and use field equipment in accomplishing their ends. 
The change from the dental equipment of the civilian 
to the field equipment of the army was not made over 
night, and it was only by the time the struggle ended 
that the army dentist was attaining a high stage of 
efficiency. 

Those holding higher commissions in the service real- 
ized at the close of the war that a move should be made 


toward instructing the youth of the nation in the care 
of its teeth. As a nation we have fair teeth in com- 
parison to some of our European friends, yet there is 
still a long distance to be covered before we can point 
to this portion of our anatomy with pride and register 
self-satisfaction. 

Obviously the only way whereby as a country we can 
hope to have solid molars is by instructing the children 
in the graded schools until such a time as they can 
realize for themselves the powerful influence that good 
teeth exert toward the general health and morale of the 
individual. The children of the city as a rule have 
better teeth than their country cousins since they are 
in closer proximity to dental surgeons, and their parents 
are brought into closer touch with the propaganda for 
sound teeth. The children of the outlying industrial 
communities have not fared so well. 


MINING COUNTY TAKES LEAD IN FREE CLINIC 


It has remained for McDowell County of West Vir- 
ginia, where practically the whole population is engaged 
in coal mining, to organize, establish and maintain the 
first free dental clinic in the country for children under 
sixteen years of age. McDowell County is strictly a 
mining community, and it is with pride that the coal 
industry can point to this first step in a campaign to 
establish industrial dentistry throughout the country. 

The results of the experiment have eclipsed the hopes 
of the founders and would indicate that this county will 
not long remain alone in adopting this new idea, which 
fits better into an Americanization program than some 
others made up mostly of words and not of deeds. 
Rumors around Welch, the county seat, would indicate 
that West Virginia will soon make this a state activity 
and remove the direct burden from the county. 

The State Legislature on June 24, 1919, authorized 
the McDowell County Court to establish a dental clinic 
under the Department of Schools and Health. This act 
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was approved by the Governor the following month. In 
order to make it a law the vote of the people was re- 
quired. The measure was carried by a majority of 
nearly a thousand. 

Dr. G. T. Epling was appointed director and the work 
was started. Headquarters were set up at Welch, and 
the director appointed a staff to assist him. Today this 
staff numbers thirteen graduate dentists and as many 









DR. 


G. T. EPLING 
First Director of the McDowell County Free Dental 
Clinic for School Children 


women hygienists, three of whom are colored and treat 
the negro children of the county. Each member of the 
director’s staff is a specialist in some branch of den- 
tistry, while one of them served in the army and is 
familiar with field equipment. 

At the end of the war there was a vast amount of 
dental equipment and supplies left on hand. The county 
has expended over $40,000 in the purchase of this mate- 
rial from the Government. A saving of over four-fifths 
of its present-day cost was thus effected. 

The operators of all the coal companies in the county 
are strongly in favor of this new development and have 
taken every opportunity to assist the visiting dentists. 
A dentist and a hygienist, each provided with army field 
equipment, work together. Present plans call for a 
tri-yearly visit to every school in the county. This 
schedule has been closely followed to date but it is prob- 


able that the near future will see a visit of the dentist. 


to the schools every three months. 

When a dentist and a hygienist arrive at one of the 
coal-mining communities they are usually given the use 
of the schoolhouse. However, at some of the operations 
special buildings have been erected by the operators for 
this purpose. The arrival of the dentist may or may 
not conflict with the children’s studies but as far as 
possible every effort is made to prevent such an outcome. 

The name of every child in the school is turned over 
to the hygienist by the teacher in charge and every 
pupil goes to her first. She cleans the children’s teeth 
and in other ways assists the dentist in much of his 
routine work. At the time of the cleansing she notes the 
general condition of the individual’s teeth and notifies 
her colleague of these observations; so that when he 
reaches the child he will already have an idea of the 
nature and amount of work to be done. In this manner 
much time is saved. 

The dentist attempts to do nothing but elementary 
work with his field equipment. Any unusual condition 
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of the teeth that might require surgical attention is 
referred to the main office at Welch, where the child 
may go and receive the care of a specialist. Any case so 
reported is carefully noted as well as the time at which’ 
the child reports. 

One detail of the visiting dentist’s duties is that he 
must make a record of all work accomplished daily. 
This is done by providing him with charts so that each 
child’s record is kept separate. Outside of accounting 
for the dental work done on an individual case other 
information is listed on this chart. This is of an elemen- 
tary medical nature and is secured by questioning the 
child as to his or her eyesight and general health. Any 
case that might require the services of a physician is 
reported at Welch and is further investigated. This 
scheme provides for the detection in their first stages of 
many contagious diseases. 

In this manner the dentist co-operates with the Health 
Department of the county in controlling and curbing 
the spread of infectious and contagious ailments among 
children. It is planned to keep but one chart for each 
child until the time is reached when he or she is no 
longer entitled to receive the benefit of free treatment. 
Upon each visit of the dentist to the school the same 
charts are used. At other times these are kept on file 
at headquarters in the county seat. 

But the McDowell County Dental Clinic is not what 
might be called an innovation—that is, not from the 
standpoint of an industrial clinic—for many industries 
have maintained such service. Nor is it new to the coal 
industry itself. In fact, this county’s activity is but the 
outgrowth of similar schemes tried by some of the 
larger coal operations in this very district. As a strictly 
county activity, however, it is new, and as such the 
founders deserve much commendation. Such free clinics 
must be controlled by some large political subdivision 
of the Government if all the children—many of whom 
live in the smaller mining communities—are to be 
reached. 

McDowell County is not a thickly populated center, 
yet a glance at the following report of the dental clinic 
for the first eight months of its operation will show the 
stupendous amount of work that has been accomplished 
and at the same time furnish food for thought as to 
what might have been done, and what is actually needed, 
by the country as a whole: 


Number ‘of ichildren treated... 0.2.52. 4. . 2. eee 7,245 
Number of temporary fillings made.............. S 6TH 
Number of permanent fillings made.............. 8,996 
Number of deciduous extractions..........:%.458 4,307 
Number of permanent extractions. .1......«. see 42 
Numberiot cleanings:j.505. i. «26. slo. oot Dee 7,550 
Total number of complete treatments............ 3,348 


Totalynumber ‘of Operations’... .., O25... 1 oe eee 30,385 


Dr. Charles Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., is credited | 
with having made the statement that over 90 per cent 
of all diseases enter the body through the mouth. The 
importance, therefore, of keeping the teeth healthy can- 
not be too strongly emphasized if a vigorous resistance 
is to be offered to infection by the germs with which we 
come in contact daily. For a long time the National 
Safety Council has been preaching the gospel of sound 
teeth to some 2,500,000 workmen in all industries. 

It has often been said that care of the teeth logically 
should become a Government activity. Last year the Gov- 
ernment spent $47,000,000 to protect farmers against 
preventable loss of hogs, corn and cattle. Nothing was 
provided for any research into the ways in which loss 
of human life through physical defects of children 
might be avoided. 





Kimergency Hospital and Lecture Room of 


Pittsburgh Terminal Company 


Combination Hospital and Lecture Room Buildings as Here Described 
Assure Injured Men Receiving Proper Medical Treatment and Also 
Serve as a Powerful Stimulant to Interest in First-Aid Training 


BY STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


Bituminous Coal Mine Compensation Rating Sched- 

ule allows a credit of 20c. if three specified reg- 
ulations are complied with. The first of these deals 
with a surface receiving station for the treatment of 
injured employees and allows a 6c. credit if such a 
receiving station is located less than 1,000 ft. from the 
main opening of the mine and is at least 8 x 12 ft. 
in dimensions. 

As practically every operator knows, this building 
must be kept scrupuously clean at all times, as well as 
well lighted, ventilated and heated. As the credit per- 
mitted is no small one, the building usually is con- 
structed, for in an operation of any size it pays for 
itself within a short time. There is, however, no 
inducement to erect a building larger than the specified 
standard, and consequently most plants are equipped 
with one of regulation size only. 


[ee 2 of the General Safety Standards of the 


New HospitTaAL USED AS MODEL FOR OTHERS 


One coal company in the Pittsburgh district, how- 
ever, has seen fit to erect buildings of this character 
larger than the standard. This is the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railroad & Coal Co., of which John Bowles 
is safety engineer. The accompanying drawing shows 
the construction plans of an emergency hospital and 
lecture-room building which has recently been erected 
at the No. 2 mine of this company, located at Cooley, 
Pa., only a few miles from Pittsburgh. This building 
is being used as a model for others of a like nature 
that either have been or will be constructed at other 
mines of the company. 

The motive for building these small hospitals has 
been purely an unselfish one, since no further benefit 
than that named is to be derived from the state. Certain 
advantages, however, accrue to a progressive company 
other than mere monetary considerations. The psy- 


chological factor enters into the reckoning and is of no 
small influence. The employees know that they will 
receive excellent care if injured and are that much more 
closely cemented by a bond of friendship to their chosen 
company. The building is erected along highly practical 
lines and it is safe to hazard the prediction that this 
type of construction will become more general in the 
near future. And why not? Surely, a man, if seriously 
injured, is entitled to the best treatment possible. It 
is difficult to believe that either a long ride by motor 
or lying for several hours upon a stretcher can be 
included in the meaning of humane treatment. Yet 
this is often the case where operations are situated 
a considerable distance from a city where a hospital is 
available. 

A building of this type serves several purposes. A 
lecture room 36 ft. long can be lengthened 12 ft. if 
there are no patients in the hospital. This is done by 
means of folding doors that divide the building into two 
main compartments. A class-room is thus formed where 
first-aid crews may be instructed. A blackboard in the 
hospital may then be utilized for illustrating the treat- 
ment of various injuries. This room is further used as 
a place for informal gatherings. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES ARE PROVIDED 


The building itself is well lighted and steam heated 
by a 2-in. line from the boiler house. Hot and cold 
water is available from the same source. A shower 
bath has been provided in a small room adjacent to the 
hospital proper. A second room adjoining the hospital 
is used for the storage of medicinal supplies as well as 
linen and all other materials that should be kept on hand 
in such a building. 

The structure presents a highly attractive appear- 
ance, being constructed of rough red brick on a 


concrete foundation, while asbestos shingles are used 
: Bees 
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First-Floor Plan 
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Foundation Plan 


PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF THE BUILDING 


These show some of the salient details. 


Folding doors separate the emergency hospital from the lecture room, 


These 


may be thrown back, making practically one large room. 


on the roof. The real utility of construction lies within, 
however. The plastered walls, finished woodwork, many 
windows and lighting fixtures give a particularly pleas- 
ing and cheery appearance. 


UPKEEP Cost IS ALMOST NEGLIGIBLE 


Little real use has been made of the hospital to date, 
but the men know that it is there. A trained nurse 
is available in time of accident. Inasmuch as many 
operations in the bituminous district have employed 
nurses who also assist in general community uplift 
work, a building of this nature is particularly appro- 
priate, having proved an adjunct of immeasurable value 
in the pursuit of their humanitarian and educational 
activities. 

The additional expenditure entailed in constructing 
a building of this type as against the specified standard 
is not as much as might at first be imagined. This 
is especially true with respect to the newer plants being 


constructed in the Pittsburgh district. The initial 
cost is the final one. Furthermore, the structure is 
relatively small and requires no attendant. When the 


hospital is not occupied, a man is detailed to keep 
the room clean and in readiness for immediate 
occupancy. 

Last summer, when the various coal companies were 
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preparing for the National first-aid meet that was held 
at Pittsburgh under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Mines, this building was the scene of considerable 
activity in the evenings. Preliminary meets were held 
and a general concentrated course in first-aid instruc- 
tion given. Proof that the Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
road & Coal Co. is among the leaders in the first-aid 
movement may be had from the fact that its teams 
entered in the National meet captured second and ninth 
state prizes. In this respect, this company’s teams 
ran second only to those from the mines of the 
H, C. Frick Coke Co., one of which captured a National 
prize. 


ENCOURAGEMENT GIVEN TO FIRST-AID WORK 


The construction of these buildings has stimulated 
interest in first-aid courses, which even under the best 
of conditions is difficult to keep at a high point. Any 
incentive to first-aid instruction or to improving the 
treatment of injured employees is worthy of considera- 
tion and this company has striven to accomplish some- 
thing definite along these lines. In fact, while the 
building is not an innovation in type, it presents inter- 
esting features that are likely to encourage other 
companies to provide for their injured employees in 
like manner. 


am 
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Kaska, a Mining Town in the Rebuilding 


Each Family Has Seven Rooms and Bath, a Furnace, Radiators in Every 
Room, Electric Lighting and Cemented Cellar—All Buildings of Vitrified 
Tile; Some Covered with Stucco—Two Large Porches on Every House 


higher and higher. As this process goes on 

the employer of men must so aiter and improve 
the conditions under which his men live as to render 
them comparable with this ever-rising standard of 
living. 

Many a coal miner works under difficulties all day and 
then comes home at night to listen to the complaints 
of his family in regard to his home and home life. That 
man is not in a proper frame of mind next day to put 
forth his best efforts. Every little incident in the day’s 
work, trifling in itself, but nevertheless vexatious, tends 
to increase such a man’s antipathy to life, to his fellow- 
men in general and to his employer in particular. 

This feeling, therefore, gradually builds up and 
spreads like contagion from one person to another until 
restlessness becomes universal among the workers and 
almost any occurrence, trivial in itself, may fan the 
spark of animosity into a blaze, when the employer will 
have a vicious strike upon his hands or the output per 
man will decrease to such a point that coal cannot be 
mined at a profit. 

Many of the coal-mining companies throughout the 
country are realizing this fact and are improving both 
working and housing conditions. Underground, labor- 
saving machinery is being installed, while on the sur- 
face, excellent types of dwelling houses are being 
erected. Also much greater interest is being manifested 
in schools—their structure, scope and organization. 

Furthermore a better type of company store is being 
provided and a better class of merchandise is on sale 
therein. The education of the miner’s family in the 
utilization of the better type of goods now sold is 
revealed in their homes and on their persons. Relaxa- 
tion also is provided, not only by the building of movie 
theaters, amusement halls and playgrounds but by the 
formation of clubs and societies so that the people are 
brought into close contact, not only with each other 
but with the various company officials. 


]) = by day American standards of living mount 


ONLY COMMUNITY LIFE MAKES A COMMUNITY 


They, therefore, become better acquainted, not alone 
with their neighbors but with their employers. This 
tends to reduce the antagonism which has in the past 
often existed between various nationalities living in 
the same community and heads off what soon grows to 
be a common feeling of antipathy to the employer. Aid 
also is being extended to churches and other religious 
organizations with the idea of raising the moral 
standard of the various communities, a large percentage 
of the inhabitants of which are of foreign birth or, at 
least, of foreign extraction. 

A man with a fair education and_ reasonable 
acquaintance with American ideas and ideals, living 
under pleasant conditions and with attractive surround- 
ings, with safety and labor-saving devices furnished 
him in his daily work, with a reasonable opportunity 
to earn fair wages and support his family in. moderate 
comfort, is not an individual that will be prone to 


complain about his work, but is apt to be satisfied and © 
try to give a fair return for the money paid him. 


OLD TOWN OF KASKA FAST BEING MADE OVER 


The Alliance Coal Mining Co., of Kaska, Pa., realizes 
the potency of these influences and is rebuilding the 
town of Kaska in accordance with them. The point on 
the railroad nearest this town is Middleport, which is 
about two miles away. Leaving the train at that point 
an individual bound for Kaska may enter a jitney mak- 
ing regular trips between the two places. 

The road is one of the new state highways, a beauti- 
ful macadam thoroughfare that winds through the 
woods to the mine at Kaska. The town itself is both old 
and new, but the new is rapidly replacing the old, so 
nothing will be said about the more ancient portion 
of the community, because in about another year this 
will have ceased to exist. 


VITRIFIED CLAY TILE COVERED WITH STUCCO 


Coming into Kaska the first of the new buildings to 
attract attention is the club or boarding house. This 
is shown on page 749. Like all other buildings recently 
constructed at this place, the clubhouse is built of vitri- 
fied clay tile, in this case covered with stucco. On the 
hill above the boarding house is the superintendent’s 
dwelling. This is a single house of three stories and 
basement, containing nine rooms and bath. Heat is 
furnished by a hot-air furnace in the cellar. All the 
rooms are wired for electricity, and the roof is covered 
with slate. A large front porch and a smaller rear porch 
are provided. At present the grounds are not laid out 
and completed, but in about another year terraces will 
be finished and streets built. 

Near the superintendent’s house stand the dwellings 
of the foremen. These houses are nearer to the mines 
than the others, so that the officials may be easily 
reached in case of accident. The design of these houses 
is identical with those intended for the miners. One 
of them is single but the others are double. The com- 
pany store, not far distant and shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, is, like all the other build- 
ings, constructed of vitrified clay tile with a slate roof. 
This building is two stories high, and the interior 
arrangement is such that the various departments such 
as butcher shop, grocery store and dry goods depart- 
ment are separated, yet are still practically in one large 
room. The separation consists of walls extending a 
short distance into the room. Sufficient storage room is 
provided in the rear and in the cellar. 


WILL Roor OVER THE DANCE HALL THIS WINTER 


To the rear of the store and lying between it and the 
schoolhouse is the new amusement building, now in 
course of construction. The roof and floor have been 
finished, and during the summer months it was used as 
an open-air dance hall. It will be inclosed in the fall or 
early winter and used for balls, moving picture shows 
and other social events. This building is quite simple. 
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being one large room with a moving-picture curtain at 
one end and a machine at the other. The seats employed 
will be movable so that the floor may be cleared for 
dancing and other amusements. 

The schoolhouse is the only frame building in the 
new town. It is of simple but attractive design and 
contains four rooms. These are of ample capacity for 
the size of the town. This school is not, like the other 
buildings of the town, heated by a central furnace but 
is provided with a stove in each room. 

It is safe to say that many people living in cities and 
towns throughout the country, both in the anthracite 
region and elsewhere, would be glad to secure such 
attractive, well-designed and comfortable houses as are 
furnished the miners at this operation, front and rear 
views of which are shown on page 749, 


ALL HAVE BATH, FURNACE AND CEMENTED CELLAR 


These houses are all double or of the two-family semi- 
detached type. At the present time twenty have been 


constructed, but before another year has passed eighty 
A contract recently was 


more will have been built. 
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signed for twenty of these houses. The plans are shown 
on page 750. Seven rooms and a bath are provided for 
each family. 


CHURCHES AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES TO FOLLOW 


It was not many years ago that a bathroom in a 
miner’s house was a unheard-of luxury. Here is a whole 
town where every house is provided with such a bath. 
Furthermore, every house has a furnace. How many 
towns are there throughout the United States composed 
of one hundred or more dwelling houses where every 
house has not only a bathroom but is heated by furnace, 
with a radiator in each room! Furthermore, these 
houses are wired throughout for electric lighting, and 
a fire wall built of tile extends from cellar to roof 
and separates the two parts of the building. Some of 
these buildings are covered externally with stucco while 
others are left with the finish of the vitrified tile. 
This gives variety in external appearance and averts 
the monotony for which many towns of a similar type 
are conspicuous. Large front and back porches are 
provided, and the cellar floors are cemented. 
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FRONT, REAR AND END ELEVATIONS OF THE DWELLING HOUSES 


As may be seen these are double houses with three floors and basement. 


The type of construction, as revealed 


by the section of the wall, renders the house both substantial and warm. 
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At the time the accompanying photographs were 
taken grading had not been finished around these 
houses, but, as has already been stated, the company 
intends to do this as soon as possible. Furthermore, 
as soon as arrangements can be made, churches will 
be built so that the miners and their families may have 
the benefit of religious instruction. 

The company has not yet formulated its plans for the 
organization of social activities but intends soon to 
take up this matter as well as that of the instruction 
to be provided in the schools. All things cannot be 
provided immediately at the inception and it takes time 
to get any plan in working order. Kaska is well 
removed from the attractions of city life, so that it is 
desirable that the inhabitants should have all necessary 
pleasure and recreation in their own homes to the end 
that the miners’ families will remain at the mine in 
preference to moving to towns and cities. 


GRUMBLING HAS NoT YET ENTIRELY CEASED 


Despite all advantages here offered, grumbling is still 
heard among the men. This will never be entirely 
eradicated until the younger generation has become 
sufficiently educated to be able to reason and understand 
the proper relationship between employer and employee. 
Such conveniences, however, as the company has pro- 
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vided tend to minimize dissatisfaction and unrest to the 
lowest possible degree. 

The breaker at this operation has already been 
described in Coal Age. In a future issue it is hoped 
that another article may be published describing 
among other things how this company is improving its 
mines and mining conditions. This will be particularly 
interesting in this instance as the operation here 
involved is the reopening of an old and abandoned mine. 


Threatens General West Virginia Strike if 
Troops Are Used for Strike Breaking 


GENERAL strike, involving 126,000 organized work- 
M ers of West Virginia, will be called “if Federal 
troops are to be used as a strike-breaking agency 
instead of for the protection of the constitutional rights 
of citizens of state and nation,” said C. F. Keeney, 
president of district 17, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, in a statement issued at Charleston, Sept. 24. 

Mr. Keeney added that “before this drastic action is 
taken, however, the associations of coal miners in 
northern and southern West Virginia will be requested 
to use their influence to have Federal soldiers removed 
from the state that tranquillity may prevail.” 
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Second Floor Plan 


Note :-Linte/s over all windows where required, to be 
formed of reds and concrete through the chamber 
of the tile. 
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FLOOR AND BASEMENT PLANS 


Each half of these double houses contains seven rooms, bath and hall. 


be made to accommodate several people. 


The attic bedroom is of extreme size and might 


Each house has furnace heat, electric light and running water. 
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Wrong 


Hinging the door 
on the manway 
side or that away 
from the trolley 
wire compels him 
who would pass 
through to cross 
the track. If a 
locomotive rams 
the door from the 
opposite side the 
man’s body re- 
ceives the _ full 
force of the blow. 


Right and Wrong in Hanging Mine Doors 


By E. E. HUGHES 
Benham, Ky. 


VERY once in a while one hears of an accident 

caused by a locomotive “ramming” a door while 
a man on the other side is in the act of opening it. 
Such accidents may be easily prevented if adequate 
precaution be taken to that end. 

The accompanying illustrations show two methods 
of arranging a door. The first shows the common 
method of hinging the door on the manway side of the 
entry—i.e., the side away from the trolley wire. To 
open such a door a man is compelled to cross the track 
and place himself in the path of the door should it be 
suddenly pushed open from the opposite side. Further- 
more, with this arrangement he must go to the trolley 
side of the track and while opening the door is almost 
directly under the trolley wire. This is of course dan- 
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gerous in low mines, especially as the trolley wire, 
where it passes the door, must in most instances be 
entirely unguarded on the opening side, as is the wire 
shown in the picture. 

The second illustration shows a far better and safer 
arrangement. Here the door is ninged on the trolley 
side, and consequently if it is rammed open it swings 
away from the path of the traveler. In addition to 
this, the door is provided with a small pane of glass so 
placed that a person approaching it from one side can 
see whether a locomotive is approaching from the other, 
provided, of course, that such machine carries a head- 
light. If the locomotive does not carry a headlight or 
the man upon it does not wear a cap lamp and the 
locomotive rams the door before its presence is known 
to the man on the farther side it will at least swing 
away from and not toward him. About the worst that 
can happen in such a case is that the man will be 
knocked down. 





Right 
Hinging the door 


on the trolley- 
wire side permits 
who would 
pass through to 
open it without 
exposing his en- 
tire body to the 
force of a blow 
resulting from 
ramming by a lo- 
comotive. A little 
glass window also 


him 


is advantageous. 
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The door, last described has been successfully 
employed for some time past in the mines of the Wis- 
consin Steel Co., Benham, Ky. This account of its 
construction and operation is published in the hope 
that its adoption by other producers may lessen danger 
to life and limb in the operations where it is employed. 


Does Organized Safety at Coal Mines Pay ?* 


N EXCELLENT answer to the question ‘Does 
organized safety in a coal mine pay?” is the record 
of the Johnson City Coal Co., Johnson City, [l., now a 
property of the Old Ben Coal Corporation. This com- 
pany on Nov. 1, 1919, because of its discouraging acci- 
dent record and mounting costs of insurance appointed 
M. A. Rowan safety engineer of its mines and gave 
him full authority to do whatever he found necessary 
in order to reduce the accident costs. Mr. Rowan was 
not new to the mining business, having had valuable 
experience as engineer and superintendent of mines 
for several companies and as chief engineer for the 
coal properties of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road Co. He at once launched a safety campaign that 
met with truly remarkable results, as will be seen from 
the accompanying table. 

The Johnson City Coal Co. carried indemnity insur- 
ance up to April 1, 1919, at a cost of $4.30 per $100 
of payroll. On that date the rate was raised to $4.95, 
and as a result the company decided to carry its own 
insurance. From April to November, when this firm 
had no safety inspector or organized campaign for the 
reduction of accidents, the costs amounted to $5.42 per 
$100 of payroll. The subsequent drop in insurance ex- 
pense is indicated in accompanying table. 

According to Mr. Rowan, the program during the 
intensive campaign which he inaugurated provided for 
the guarding of all machinery in and around the mines; 
the guarding of trolley and feeder lines where neces- 
sary; the installation of safety track switches; the erec- 
tion of warning signs wherever needed; frequent in- 
spection of the mines, covering such items as track con- 
ditions, haulage practices, timbering on roads and in 
rooms, ventilation at face and in old workings; check- 
ing up of examiners’ and shot-firers’ work; the dis- 
tribution of safety notices in pay envelopes; the estab- 
lishment of suggestion boxes and the encouragement of 
all employees to use them freely. 

Other provisions were the formulation of a set of 





*Abstracted from National Safety News of July 5, 1920, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council. 
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safety rules for haulage and face bosses and the estab- 
lishment of a bonus system whereby those making the 
best accident. records received monthly a cash prize; 
the placing throughout the mines of illuminated bulle- 
tin boards on which were posted copies of National 
Safety Council bulletins and local safety news items. 
An accident meter was placed at each mine. This was 
simply a large blackboard at the top of the shaft, on 
which was written each morning the names of those 
injured on the previous day, with a description of the 
accident. An electric gong placed over the blackboard 
rang at change of shifts. 

It is significant that in addition to a big decrease 
in the number and severity of accidents, the daily pro- 
duction of coal actually increased more than 11 per cent, 
and this was accomplished with the same number of 
men, mules, cars and other equipment. 

If anyone has doubts as to the value of safety work 
in reducing operating costs and increasing production 
the record made at these mines should help to remove 
such misgivings. : 





Septic Sewage Disposal Readily Provided 
For Single or Small Groups of Houses 


EWAGE disposal is an ever-present and sometimes 
vexing problem around mines, factories, agricultural 
communities and other places, where the expense of a 
large and elaborate sewer system is not warranted. In 
the past the difficulty of avoiding the pollution of water- 
ways has been surmounted in a variety of unsatisfactory 
ways, but of late years the installation of septic tanks 
has in many instances simplified matters considerably. 
Heretofore most septic tanks have been built of con- 
crete, brick or vitrified clay in some form or other. Re- 
cently, however, the Dail Steel Products Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., has placed upon the market what it terms its 
Wolverine septic tank. It is made of steel so alloyed 
as to be unaffected by acids or other chemicals contained 
in the sewage. Therefore it is practically corrosion- 
proof and consequently will last almost indefinitely. 
The tank is, of course, constructed upon strictly scientific 
lines and in accordance with the best modern practice. 
It operates on a principle that has been known and 
utilized for many years. The tank itself consists of a 
series of compartments or chambers, two or more in 
number. The Wolverine consists of one tank with two 
interconnected compartments. These are known as the 
liquifying and effluent chambers respectively. 














TABLE SHOWING HOW ACCIDENT RECORD OF JOHNSON CITY COAL CO. WAS BETTERED BY SAFETY ENGINEERING 








(1) (2) (3) (4) ao (6) (7) 
Previous to April | to Nov. and Jan., Mar., Comparison of 
Apr. 1, 1919 Nov. 1, 1919 Dec., 1919 1920 Bt} 1920 Col. 6 to Col. 2 
Per Cent 
Number of accidents causing over 7 days’ lost time........ Records not 143 *See note 20 i 10 51 decrease 
available (20.4 per month) below 7 
Number of days lost (for accidents over 7 days only)......  .......... SEMA A RSE oS | See 1,950 622 730 85 decrease 
. (4,857 per month) 
Number of hours worked (approximated) . . DOT O00 ee tr usr eiits,« «aor 137,200 116,400 145,600 2 decrease 
(142,514 per month) 
r reque ney rate for accidents over 7 days only); number of 
accidents per 1,000,000 hours worked..........:....... .1... Jet date, tee: y'all 149 95 69 52 decrease 
Se wority rate (for accidents over 7 days eBlyys poraves of 
days lost per 1,000 hours worked. . nei rane aS 34.2 BA oka 14.2 a24 5.01 86 decrease 
Average tons’ per'day 2, 22. ee ee eee De Un 4,587 he ae 4,521 4,932 5,100 11.2 inerease 
Total cost of all hotilenta (includes compensation paid and 
pending, medical and legal expense, and salary of safety 
engineer) ..<-s)6e (5.45 + Woe be aba ne cee een E SA Fis Lien fee Maas « ose $4,002 $2,641 $2,260 66 decrease 
($6,760 per month) 
Accidents ‘cost per ton. ).../55 (oteic. Spee note ne Css SIAN T SU MOM esa ih setae $0.0505 $0. 037 $0.024 68 decrease 
Cost of accidents per $100 payroll.....................-- $4.30 RIRAZ AE we NN rates op ass $2.81 $2.15 $1.48 72 decrease 


* NOTE.—Miners on strike during most of this period so record is omitted as not being representative. 





Resumed work during last part of December. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE SEWAGE TANK 


This shows the incoming and effluent baffles and the vertical 
partitions governing the movement of the water through the tank. 


Raw sewage enters first the liquifying chamber. Here 
the heavier portions or solids settle to the bottom, while 
the lighter seek the top and eventually form a scum. 
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Two varieties of bacteria develop in these septic tanks. 
The first of these are harmless so far as man is con- 
cerned and thrive most vigorously in darkness and 
removed from the presence of oxygen. The other var- 
iety is the harmful, disease-bearing kind that develops 
most rapidly where light and oxygen can gain access. 
In the septic tank the two kinds of bacteria wage con- 
tinuous warfare, with the result that the harmless 
variety, greatly outnumbering the others, exterminate 
them before they can escape with the effluent. 

During this warfare of the bacteria the solid portion 
of the sewage is broken down and converted into either 
a liquid or gaseous state. Thus the effluent is practi- 
cally as clear as water. After leaving the septic tank the 
process of disposal is completed usually by allowing the 
soil to absorb the affluent. This is rapidly accomplished 
by draining the liquid into a system of unglazed tile laid 
in gravel cinders or porous earth about a foot below the 
ground surface. 

This septic method of sewage disposal is extremely 
simple and easy to install while at the same time it is 
highly efficacious. For individual residences or small 
communities, where the expense of a more elaborate 
system is unwarranted, it offers possibilities of which 
many mining and industrial firms are taking advantage. 





Mark Your Electric Hazards and Section 
Switches with Whitewash 


A] ANY a man passing along an unwired roadway 

with a drill over his shoulder is unaware when 

he arrives at a section that is wired. He goes bliss- 

fully along till the drill makes contact with the wire, 

when he falls as if shot and is injured and possibly 
killed. 


It is necessary, therefore, to mark clearly the place 
where the wire ends or, to speak more correctly from 


Section 
Switches 
Marked 


Where there is a 
short circuit on 
the rail there is 
risk of a mine fire, 
and where there 
is gas or a coal 
readily generat- 
ing gas, of an ex- 
plosion also, in 
which, of course, 
coal dust also may 
function. It should 
be made easy to 
find the section 
switch, hence the 
bright whitewash 
mark on the wall. © 


the point of view of safety, where the wire begins. It 
is not only the man with a drill who needs the warn- 
ing; any man is likely to fail to see the wire. It is 
customary to go along watching for lumps of coal in 
the road and not looking for low spots or suspended 
wire near the roof. 

The traveler relies on his practice of stooping low 
enough to protect himself against low roof, but he often 
fails to bend his head enough to pass safely under 
the trolley wire. The marking of the end of the wire 
should be done, as in the illustration, by a liberal use 
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POINT OF DANGER—WHERE WIRE BEGINS 


At this point a little whitewash may save a life. It is usually 
only after a man has traveled several feet along a roadway 
strung with trolley wire that he is cognizant that the wire is 
present. <A glaring splotch of whitewash will call his attention 
to the conductor and to the imminence of danger more quickly 
than will a sight of the wire itself. 





Reading Company Erects Attractive Bridge 
For Protection ot Public 


T THE Silver Creek Colliery of the Philadelphia & 

Reading Coal & Iron Co., near New Philadelphia, 
Pa., a wagon road crossed the mine track at a grade 
crossing. This was a particularly dangerous crossing 
because of the exceedingly sharp curve made by the 
track around the hillside. As both the wagon road and 
the mine track were in continual use something had to 
be done to overcome the ever present imminence of 
accidents. 

Accordingly the engineering department of the coal 
company designed the reinforced-concrete bridge shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This bridge removes 
all danger of vehicles being struck by mine locomotives 
or trips. It is simple and comparatively cheap in con- 
struction and pleasing to the eye. 

More and more as time passes coal companies are 
realizing that at practically the same cost attractive 





Concrete 
Road Bridge 


This bridge is not 
only a sightly 
structure but 
eliminates danger 
of accident at 
what before its 


erection was a 
perilous grade 
crossing. 
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of whitewash, so much in fact that the traveler even 
with a poor light will not fail to see it. It should be 
continued down as near as possible to the mine floor, 
for that is the level at which his eyes will in all 
probability be directed. 

Another illustration shows a sign placed to draw 
attention to an electric switch whereby the trolley line 
to the inby can be rendered dead. In case of a short 
circuit such a switch may save a life or a locomotive 
and may prevent a fire or explosion, and, in consequence,. 
it should readily be found by anyone who desires to 
throw it. No man can make speed with his eyes pinned 
to the roof. If he would run to a spot, that spot must 
be indicated near the floor, so that it readily may be 
seen. 

However, as anything too near the floor is apt to get 
heavily covered with dust and plastered with mud, the 
mark shown in the illustration is placed just so high as 
to be well clear of the road dust and mud and low 
enough to be seen by a man whose vision is directed on 
the road. For these illustrations we are indebted to 
the National Safety Council. 


structures can be built in place of the eyesores that 
have been erected around the mines in the past. They 
have also found that attractive buildings tend to im- 
prove the morale of the men and make them proud of 
the places at which they work and of the firm that 
employs them. 


Only One Company in the Williamson Coal 
Field Has Surrendered to Union 


HERE has been but one defection so far in the 

ranks of the coal companies operating in the Will- 
iamson field, where there has been a strike since early 
in July. According to an announcement made by David 
Fowler, of Scranton, Pa., the Alma Thacker Coal Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, with a mine in the Mingo County 
field, has signed the scale of the United Mine Work- 
ers. The mine, which is on the Kentucky side of Tug 
River, has been idle since the strike was called. 










“How to Test for F iredamp ” 


What is the correct height of flame cap corresponding 
to a given percentage of gas? The kind of lamp used 
in testing and the oil burned important factors. 


HE instructive diagrams and accompanying ex- 
planation of how the heights of the flame caps 
shown were ascertained, submitted by James Ashworth, 
Mining Engineer, in Coal Age, July 29, p. 236, will 
doubtless prove of great interest to those whose duties 
are to examine the mines and determine their condi- 
tion in respect to the safety of the men working therein. 
Upon the fireboss falls this duty and, in British Colum- 
bia, he must assume the responsibility of withdrawing 
the men from the mine should the proportion of gas 
reach 24 per cent, which the chief inspector of mines 
for the province has determined to be the “withdrawal 
percentage.” 
In a previous letter, May 27, p. 1107, I drew attention 
to the difference in the heights of flame cap for differ- 
ent percentages of gas given by different authors. Since 
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FIG. 1. FLAME DIAGRAM, HOME OFFICE, LONDON 


then, the letter of Mr. Ashwortn, referred to above, 
has appeared in Coal Age. In that letter, Mr. Ashworth 
shows clearly that the height of flame cap, for any given 
percentage of gas, varies considerably in the use of 
different lamps and different illuminants; also, when 
the test is made under varying conditions. 

I wish now to submit three diagrams giving the 
heights of flame caps for different percentages of gas. 
One of these diagrams was issued by the Home Office, 
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FIG. 2 DEPARTMENT OF MINES, COAST AND 
NICOLA DISTRICTS 


“for the use of miners.” The other two diagrams are 
issued by the Department of Mines in British Columbia, 
the first giving the height of flame cap for different 
percentages of gas, as determined for the Coast and 
Nicola districts; and the second giving the same infor- 
mation for the Crowsnest Pass district. Both the 
instructions from the Home Office and those from the 


Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 


Department of Mines are entitled “How to Test for 
Firedamp.” 

It will be observed that the diagram, Fig. 1, does 
not give the height of the cap in inches, as do the 
diagrams, Figs. 2 and 3. I am led to assume that 
the height of cap for 2% per cent of gas, in Fig. 1, 
is about the same as that shown in Fig. 2 for practi- 
cally the same percentage. But the height of cap for 
this percentage of gas in the Crowsnest Pass district 
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FIG. 3. CROWSNEST PASS DISTRICT 


(Fig. 3) is given as ve in., which is considerably less 
than the height in Fig. 2. 

What seems to me strange, however, is that in neither 
of these issues sent out by the Home Office or the 
Department of Mines is any mention made of the 
kind of lamp used or the illuminant burned. Neither 
is any reference made to the conditions surrounding 
the test referred to by Mr. Ashworth. Now, no one 
will doubt the necessity of obeying the mandates of the 
Home Office and the Department of Mines; but it seems 
unreasonable to expect men to fulfill these requirements 
when the available information is so diverse. 

Mr. Ashworth’s reference to the need of standardi- 
zation of safety lamps used in testing, seems to me 
opportune. I take it, however, that his suggestion of 
a possible requirement of an increased lighting value of 
the lamp has no bearing on the matter of testing for 
gas; but relates to the need of greater illumination 
for the better detection of other dangers in the mine. 

Cumberland, B. C., Canada. COAL DIGGER. 


What Should Be the Duties and Authority 


of Safety Inspectors in Mines ? 


What is the status of the mine-safety inspector, and 
how far does his authority extend? Can he be em- 
ployed on other work without making him less re- 
sponsible for the safety of workers and of the mine? 


ROM time to time mention has been made in Coal 

Age regarding the necessity of employing safety 
inspectors or safety bosses in mines. What should be 
their duties and how far should their authority extend 
has, however not been clearly defined. In my opinion, 
this is a matter well worthy of discussion. 

In a number of mines where I have worked there 
have been employed safety inspectors charged with 
various duties that naturally vary with the conditions 
in the several mines. Owing to these varying condi- 
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tions, it is clear there can be no set rules laid down 
that will be applicable to all mines. However, the point 
I wish to urge is the disregard that is often paid to the 
instructions of the safety inspector. 

For example, the mine foreman who rightly has the 
full charge of the mine, will frequently have his own 
ideas as to safety. When his attention is called, by 
the safety inspector, to a bad roof condition on the 
haulage road it is not uncommon for him to reply, 
“We have hauled coal for months under worse roof 
than that and never had an accident.” Unwilling to 
increase the cost, he puts the matter aside and nothing 
is done, until some day a driver is caught and another 
fatal accident recorded. 

Again, there are mines where the manager has desig- 
nated one or more men to be employed as safety inspec- 
tors. For two or three weeks they perform their 
duties as such, and then the mine foreman calls on 
them for other necessary work. He orders them to 
inspect the mine for safety Mondays and Wednesdays 
only. A little later, the safety inspection is made but 
once a week. All this time the work of these men is 
charged to safety inspection and the foreman’s cost- 
sheet gets the benefit, at the expense of the safety of 
the mine workers. 


WHY SHOULD THERE BE ANY CLASH OF AUTHORITY 
BETWEEN THE FOREMAN AND A SAFETY INSPECTOR 


Now, it is not my wish nor do I want to be under- 
stood as questioning the authority of the mine fore- 
man in all matters underground. It would seem, 
however, that he should co-operate with his safety 
inspectors and not interfere with their regular work as 
such, when they are supposed to be so employed. It 
is this phase of the question that I would like to see 
discussed thoroughly in Coal Age, for the purpose of 
ascertaining if there can be any need of clash of author- 
ity between these two officials. 

In my estimation, a safety inspector should be a 
practical miner who has performed every class of work, 


such as trackwork, timbering, digging coal, shooting’ 


rock, and is familiar with the dangers of mule and 
motor haulage, besides having a full knowledge of the 
properties and behavior of gas in mines. He should 
be a man, say from 24 to 35 years of age, and capable 
of giving first-aid in case of accident. 

It is my belief that a safety inspector should not 
be called on to perform other work. In the interests 
of safety, he should visit every working place in the 
mine at least each alternate day, at the same time 
inspecting all roads, travelingways and air-courses, giv- 
ing particular attention to pillar workings and the 
condition of any abandoned portions of the mine. He 
should make out a daily report for the mine foreman 
and a copy should go to the superintendent. These 
reports should all be signed by the foreman and super- 
intendent, respectively, to show that they have been 
examined before being placed on file for reference. 


SAFETY INSPECTOR AS CHIEF ASSISTANT FOREMAN 


One of the duties of the safety inspector should be 
to see that all danger signals are properly placed and 
kept in good condition, and that the rules and reg- 
ulations of the mine are posted on the surface where 
they can be seen and read by all employees. The safety 
inspector should be called into conference on all mat- 
ters pertaining to safety, including the drafting of 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
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In short, I believe that greater safety is assured 
where the safety inspector is authorized to act as the 


‘chief assistant to the mine foreman, in everything per- 


taining to the safe operation of the mine and its health- 
ful condition. In this respect, all assistant foremen and 
other underground bosses should be required to respect 
his suggestions and instructions. Where the mine is 
electrically equipped the safety inspector should give 
particular attention to the condition of the wiring and 
all devices or safeguards used for the protection of 
the men. 


QUESTION OF CosT SECOND TO THAT OF SAFETY 


Every safety inspector should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mine law, and it should be his duty to see 
that its requirements are fulfilled in respect to the 
ventilation of all working places, roads and traveling- 
ways and that crosscuts are driven at the proper dis- 
tance apart in all. Where brattice is required to cause 
the air to sweep the face of the coal the inspector 
should see that it is in good condition and performs — 
its proper function. 

If the mine is generating gas it is the duty of the 
inspector to see that each miner understands how to 
use his lamp. Every lamp should be carefully inspected 
by him as he passes around the mine. The safety 
inspector should be prominent in all first-aid work, 
organizing and instructing a first-aid and rescue team. 
He should encourage all employees to take the neces- 
sary training that would fit them for service in case 
of need. 

There is no question but that due regard should be 
had for the cost-sheet so as not to unnecessarily increase 
expenses in the mine. However, no expense should be 
spared to make a mine safe for work, and where there 
is any disagreement between the safety inspector and 
the mine foreman in this regard the matter should pe 
referred to the superintendent or manager. 
avy ay ae OSTEL BULLOCK. 





Assistant Mine Foremen and Safety 


The assistant mine foreman who performs his work 


thoroughly is, in effect, a safety inspector. His 
duties bring him into close daily touch with the men 
and the conditions affecting their safety. 


HEN the duties of assistant mine foreman are 

properly performed it is my belief that they have 
more to do in maintaining safe conditions in a mine 
than the respective duties of either the mine foreman 
or the fireboss. My reason for this belief is that the 
assistant foreman comes into closer contact with the 
miners than either of the other officials. 

It has been my lot to have filled, at different times, 
both the position of mine foreman and that of fireboss. 
At present I am serving as an assistant foreman. The 
principal duty of an assistant foreman is to examine 
the working places of the mine or section of the mine 
in his charge and see that they are kept in a healthful 
and safe condition. This work brings him in close touch 
with each miner while the man is at work in his place. 

On the assistant foreman devolves the duty of mak- 
ing a close examination of every condition that would 
make a miner’s place unfit or unsafe for work. The 
assistant must see that all loose coal and rock are 
taken down or properly posted, and that the miner 
sprags his coal when making an undercut. Where a 
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uniform system of timbering is employed he must 
see that the posts are set at the right distance apart 
and that those in each succeeding row are staggered. 

Another important duty of the assistant, when blast- 
ing is performed in the mine, is to see that the miner 
drills his holes in the proper place and observes every 
precaution in charging, tamping and firing his shots. 
He must observe where each miner keeps his powder 
‘and the manner in which he makes up his charge. 
Indeed, the proper and safe supervision of the work 
of each miner to see that it is properly performed is 
no simple task, but requires patience and constant 
watcheare if accidents are to be avoided at the work- 
ing face. Every shot must be carefully inspected and 
no shooting off the solid permitted. 


VENTILATION, LAMPS, ROOM SIGHTS, TIMBER SUPPLY 
- FORM A PART OF THE ASSISTANT’S DUTIES 


The proper ventilation of each working place is 
another matter requiring the attention of the assistant 
foreman. He must see that breakthroughs are made 
of sufficient size and at the required distances apart. 
Where brattice is needed to conduct the air to the face 
and keep the place clear of gas the assistant must see 
that it is properly maintained. If safety lamps are 
used, these also call for his careful supervision. It 
is the assistant’s duty to instruct each miner in every- 
thing pertaining to the man’s safety and that of his 
fellow worker. 

Frequently, one of the most troublesome tasks of an 
assistant foreman is to see that each miner keeps his 
place on the sights and does not rob the pillar separat- 
ing his place from that next adjoining. If not closely 
watched, miners are pront to widen out the faces of 
their rooms, particularly if they are in good coal. This 
robs the pillars and results in much loss of coal when 
these pillars are withdrawn. Robbing the pillars in the 
first working both weakens the roof and invites a 
squeeze and is both costly and dangerous, 

It is up to the assistant foreman to see that each 
miner has his proper supply of posts, cap-pieces, rails 
and ties and that none of this material is wasted, thrown 
aside in the gob or lost when a place is abandoned. 
In this respect alone the assistant foreman can save 
the company many times his own salary. 

It generally falls to the lot of the assistant foreman 
to take the air measurements once a week, as required 
by law, and report these in a book kept for that purpose. 
Many of the lesser troubles must be settled by the 
assistant where a miner has a grievance and desires an 
allowance made him or there is a difference between 
him and his buddy the assistant foreman can often 
make things satisfactory without the matter being 
referred to the foreman for settlement. 

What has always seemed strange to me is that, in 
view of the important work performed by the assistant 
foreman, his duties are not specifically enumerated in 
the Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania. It is true 
that the law requires the assistant foreman, in the 
absence of the foreman, to perform the duties of that 
office (Art. 4, Sec. 1 and 24). The last-named section 
also makes the assistant foreman liable to the same 
penalties as attach to the mine foreman for any viola- 
tion of the Act. 

The law also requires (Art. 4, Sec. 10) each assistant 
to make a daily report in a book provided for that pur- 
pose. The law fails to state, however, that the assistant 
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shall sign his report, which seems to me an important 
omission, particularly as the law requires the mine fore- 
man to make and sign his own daily and weekly report 
(Sec. 18). Where there are two or more assistant 
foremen how can it be ales who has entered a report 
that is not signed? 

Attention has already been called in Coal Age, Sept. 
2, p. 497, to the indefinite and uncertain expressions 
that so frequently occur in our mining laws, where 
a mine inspector cannot properly interpret the law, how 
can it be expected that. an assistant foreman will be 
able to understand what the law requires of him. Again, 
if the law requires the assistant to perform the duties 
of a foreman in the latter’s absence from the mine, 
why should he not be required to hold the same grade 
of certificate as the foreman? My belief is that the 
assistant foreman should be fully as competent as the 
foreman in matters pertaining to the safe operation of 
the mine. OLIVER YOUNG. 

Nu Mine, Pa. ua 


Preventing Premature Explosion in 
Electric Firing 


Safety in electric firing is only insured by installing a 
safety switch in the firing cable at a point that will 
eliminate all possible accidental sources of electricity 
and be safe for firing the shot. 


EFERRING to the suggested soldering together of 
the lead wires of an electric fuse or detonator, to 
prevent premature explosion in blasting, mentioned by 
R. H. Sisley, Coal Age, Sept. 9, 546, permit me to say 
this is a point of long standing and one that has been 
considered from different points. 

During the year 1916 a bad accident occurred when 
a miner carrying some explosive cartridges and a 
primer with an electric blasting cap or detonator at- 
tached, was passing an electric motor. In some way the 
leads of the detonator came in contact with a charged 
portion of the motor. 

It was recommended, at that time, that the bare ends 
of the detonator leads be twisted together to avoid acci- 
dental or premature firing of the cap, and this practice 
was adopted at the Explosives Testing Station of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

This method of insuring against the accidental dis- 
charge of electric detonators, by short- circuiting the 
current by either twisting together the bare ends of 
the lead wires as stated above, or by lightly soldering 
them together, as suggested by Mr. Sisley, is of value 
only in handling or transporting detonators up to the 
time of completing the charging of the hole. 

Serious accident from a live firing cable would not be 
averted by the plan suggested by Mr. Sisley in which 
he positively states that the ends are to be left suffi- 
ciently free to permit of connections being made to the 
firing cable before the soldered joint is broken. The 
only safe way to prevent accident by reason of the fir- 
ing cable becoming accidentally charged, is to have a 
switch in the cable at a safe distance from the work- 
ing face and between it and all possible sources of 
electricity. 

A. J. STRANE, Head Explosives Division, 
Reynolds Experimental Laboratories. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 





Methods of Applying Artificial 


Respiration 


INDLY explain the difference between the three 

methods of applying artificial respiration, which I 
understand are the following: The Prone method; 
Schaefer method and the Sylvester method. I would 
like to ask if there is any advantage in applying one 
or the other of these methods when a man is overcome 
by blackdamp, or has been rescued from drowning and 
is unconscious. STUDENT. 

Jasonville, Ind. 





The first two methods mentioned by this correspond- 
ent are one and the same, the Schaefer method often 
being called the “Prone method,” because the person 
treated is laid face downward on the ground, as shown 
in the upper half of the accompanying figure. As indi- 
cated at A, the patient is laid flat on his stomach with 
arms outstretched and face turned to one side to admit 
of easy breathing when revived. 

In this method the operator kneels astraddle of the 
man’s thighs, spreading his hands over the small of the 
back in a manner to throw pressure on the lower ribs 






































TWO METHODS OF APPLYING ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 


and expel the air, gas or water from the lungs. Hav- 
ing done this the operator swings forward to the 
position shown in B, thus throwing a portion of his 
weight onto the lower chest and abdomen of the patient. 
This pressure is applied moderately but firmly for two 
or three seconds and then relieved by swinging back- 
ward, the process being repeated, alternatively apply- 
ing the pressure and relieving it again, at the rate of 
14 or 15 times a minute, which is the normal rate of 
breathing when at rest. 

The Sylvester method of applying artificial respira- 
tion is shown in the lower half of the figure. Here 
the patient is stretched on his back, a folded coat or 
light pillow being placed under his chest and back. 
The operator kneeling at his head, first seizes the 
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patient’s arms just below the elbow and draws them 
backward above the man’s head, as indicated at C. 
After a couple of seconds the operator swings forward, 
bending the patient’s arms and doubling them against 
the man’s chest, in a manner to bring pressure thereon 
and expel the air, gas or water from the lungs, as indi- 
cated at D. 

Like in the previous method, this process is repeated. 
alternately, the operator swinging backward and for- 
ward at the rate of 14 or 15 times a minute. The 
object in both of these methods is to invite and restore 
respiration by imitating the action of breathing, which 
is automatic in life. Present-day practice commonly 
gives the preference to the application of the Schaefer 
or Prone method first described. . 

The Prone method would certainly prove more advan- 
tageous for reviving a person rescued from drowning, 
as it would give a better opportunity for the expulsion 
of the water from the lungs than when the man is laid 
on his back. Some may prefer to apply the Sylvester 
method when a man has been overcome with gas, believ- 
ing that the gas could escape from the lungs more 
freely when the face is turned upward. 

However, it must be remembered that it is more diffi- 
cut to prevent the tongue from falling back and 
obstructing the throat, where the patient is laid on his 
back than when he is laid prone on the ground with his 
face turned slightly to one side, which causes the tongue 
to drop forward in the mouth and leaves the throat 
clear. In any case, it is important to see that the throat 
passage is left unobstructed. The application of smell- 
ing salts to the nostrils will often prove beneficial by 
inviting a sneeze. Artificial respiration should never 
be abandoned for two hours or more, or until a physi- 
cian has pronounced life to be extinct. 


Capacity of Lungs in Breathing 


HAT is the average normal capacity of the lungs 
of an adult person; or how much air inhaled in 
breath; and what percentage of carbon dioxide is con- 
tained in the exhaled breath of a man? 
—_———., Col. RESCUE FOREMAN. 





The average adult person’s lungs should be capable of 
holding about 300 cu.in. of air. In the act of breathing, 
however, the flow of air into and out of the lungs 
(“tidal air’) rarely exceeds 25 or 30 cu.in. at a single 
breath when the person is at rest. The air remaining 
in the lungs (“residual air’) prevents their collapse, 
which would prove fatal should that take place. 

In the performance of arduous work or making any 
violent exertion the tidal air may be increased five or 
six times in volume. Practically, the volume of carbon 
dioxide in the exhaled breath is equal to that of the 
oxygen in the air inhaled, or say one-fifth of the 
tidal air passing in and out of the lungs. 





Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—The specific gravity of a body of firedamp 
is 0.93; what are the proportions of the mixture? 


Ans.—Assume 100 volumes of the firedamp having - 


a specific gravity of 0.93 and let x equal the volume 
of the gas (CH,), specific gravity 0.559, contained in the 
firedamp. The volume of the firedamp being 100 and 
that of the gas x, the volume of air (specific gravity 
1) is 100 — a. 

Now find the relative weights of the gas and the 
air by multiplying each respective volume by its specific 
gravity; thus, 


Gas, _ 0.559 & a — 0.5592 


Air, 1x (100 — «) = 100 — @ 


_. Adding these together gives the total relative weight 
of the 100 volumes of firedamp; thus, (100 — aw) + 
0.5592 —= 100 — 0.4412 lb. 

Finally, since the specific gravity of the firedamp is 
found by dividing this relative weight by its volume, 


100 — 0.4417 , 
Sp.gr. = mae es TY 7) Pe = 0.93 
and Cees a == 15.87 per cent. 


Ques.—In the following analysis of the air in a mine, 
state what is the vitiating gas present, and what is 
its percentage: Oxygen (O), 19 per cent; carbon 
dioxide (CO,), 0.75 per cent; nitrogen (N), 80.25 per 
cent. What is your opinion of this atmosphere? 

Ans.—The vitiating gas, in this case, is the carbon 
dioxide, the oxygen and nitrogen being constituents of 
the original air. 

The percentage of carbon dioxide present is three- 
quarters of one per cent. This is too small a percent- 
age to have any appreciable effect on either life or flame. 
The presence of carbon dioxide in the air breathed is 
first felt when three per cent is present, when breathing 
becomes slightly laborious, while fourteen per cent of 
this gas is necessary, in normal air, to extinguish an 
ordinary candle or oil-fed flame. 

Ques.—How would you proceed to reduce the number 
of doors in a mine and still maintain a good circulation 
of the air current? What advantage would be gained 
by so doing? 

Ans.—Wherever practicable, an air bridge should be 
built at the mouth of each pair of cross-headings, as 
quickly as their development will warrant the expense. 
By this means each pair of headings will be ventilated 
by a separate air split and the haulage road will no 
longer be obstructed by a door used to deflect the air 
into those headings. 

The advantages gained by thus splitting the air cur- 
rent are the following: The circulation of a larger 
quantity of air by the same power; better air furnished 
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to each split; the circulation kept under better con- 
trol; and less danger of trouble caused by local explo- 
sions of gas or dust. 

Ques.—How shall main doors be placed? 

Ans.—The law provides (Art. 10, Sec. 11) that all 
main doors shall be so placed that when one door is 
opened a second door having the same effect on the 
air current, shall be closed, so that there shall be no 
temporary stoppage of the air current when one of 
these doors is opened. 

Ques.—If the velocity of an air current is 200 ft. per 
min. and the quantity of air passing is 10,000 cu.ft. 
per min., what is the length of a side of a square 
airway passing this quantity? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is found by 
dividing the quantity of air in circulation by the veloc- 
ity of the current; thus, 10,000 ~— 200 — 50 sq.ft. 
The airway being square, each side is \/50 = 7.07 ft. 
in length. 

Ques.—A mine map shows a plus 400 ft. at the head 
of the shaft and a minus 300 ft. at the foot. There 
a level gangway is driven north, a distance of 600 ft., 
at which point a plane is started and driven on a 
pitch of 30 deg. for a distance of 600 ft.; what is the 
tidal elevation at the head of the plane? 

Ans.—The elevation at the top of the shaft being 
+400 ft. and that at the bottom —300 ft., the depth 
of the shaft is 700 ft. The gangway being level from 
the foot of the shaft to the foot of the plane, its 
elevation is —300. Finally, the pitch of the plane being 
30 deg. (sin 30° — 0.5), its rise is 0.5 *K 600 = 
300 ft. The elevation at the head of the plane is, 
therefore, zero or sea level. 

Ques.—An airway, which is square in cross-section, 
is 4,000 ft. long and passes 10,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min., under a water gage of 1.7 in.; what is the size 
of the airway? 

Ans.—Calling a side of the square airway d, the 
length l, the quantity of air in circulation Q and the 
unit pressure p, we have p = 4 klQ’/d’. 

Then, since the unit pressure corresponding to a 


-1.7-in. water gage is 5.2 & 1.7 = 8.84 lb. per sq.ft., we 


have in this ease 


4 < 0.00000002 x 4,000 x 10,000? _ 32,000 
8.84 as Ment avts clin b Oe oe. dé 





d= n[ eer = BAB. ft. 

Ques.—Find the quantity of air passing per minute, 
in an airway 14 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 9 in., when the 
anemometer registers 542 r.p.m. 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway, estimated 
by the dimensions given, is 14.5 x 6.75 = 97.875 sq.ft. 
Assuming that the reading of the anemometer is a fair 
indication of the average velocity of the air curren‘ 
passing in this airway, the volume of air in circulation 
is 97.875 x 542 = say 53,000 cu.ft. per min. 
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Perfecting Uniform Cost Accounting in the 
Bituminous Coal Industry 


Federal Trade Commission Reports Have Promoted Widespread In- 
terest in the Movement—Allowance for Depreciation and Depletion 
Charges Conspicuous Factors—Contingent Reserve Recommended 


By WILLIAM B. REED 
Washington, D. C. 


RIOR to the war 
pP little attention was 
given by coal oper- 
ators to the fundamentals 
of cost accounting. Some 
talked in terms of long 
tons and others in terms 
of short tons. Some few 
operators had cost systems 
that were complete and 
exhaustive, others had 
systems not so complete. 
The major portion had 
systems either crude or 
misleading or had none at 
all. In some few sections 
of the country coal oper- 
ators’ associations had 
been formed for the mu- 
tual advantage of the oper- 
ators, and in these 
associations some atten- 
tion had been given to the 
study’ of mining costs 
of individual operations 
and of fields. General in- 
terest in the coal industry 
in cost accounting was first aroused by Edward N. Hurley 
in 1914 when with the Federal Trade Commission. In 
August, 1917, the Federal Trade Commission sent out a 
blank form of coal cost sheet to bituminous coal opera- 
tors, asking for the returns of the year 1917 to that date. 
This form probably was the first attempt at uniformity 
in the industry, and became to some extent, at least, the 
basis of further attempts to collect cost statistics on the 
part of governmental agencies. On Jan. 1, 1918, the 
Federal Trade Commission issued a second form differ- 
ing to a considerable extent from the form prepared for 
use during 1917. Coal costs were collected on that basis 
during the calendar year 1918 by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and these costs as revised by the Engi- 
neers’ Committee of the Fuel Administration were the 
basis of the prices granted by the U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration during governmental control of the industry. 
The Federal Trade Commission prepared a third form 
in 1919 that was much more elaborate than those which 
had preceded it, and, in the opinion of coal operators 
and accountants who had made a study of coal costs, 
that was absolutely unworkable in the vexatious refine- 
ment into which the items of cost were divided. Failure 
of Congress to make a sufficient appropriation for the 
commission to carry out the work of collecting these 





*Paper read before the convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 24, 1920. 
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items in detail, coupled 
with the opposition raised 
by the operators and the 
antagonism of the Engi- 
neers’ Committee of the 
Fuel Administration, re- 
sulted in the failure to in- 
troduce this form, and 
during the year 1919 no 
costs were collected by 
this agency of the Gov- 
ernment. On Jan. 1, 1920, 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission issued a fourth 
form embodying some of 
the features of the preced- 
ing ones but very much 
abridged and containing 
several departures from 
their preceding plans. 
Careful study of this form 
by accountants of the coal- 
mining industry developed 
strong objection to some 
of its features. To test 
the right of the commis- 
sion to require reports in 
a form which practically meant the admission of the 
power of the Federal Trade Commission to regulate the 
manner of keeping books for bituminous-coal operators, 
an injunction suit was instituted by the Maynard Coal 
Co., asking the court to restrain the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from requiring such reports. This case was 
tried before Justice Bailey in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and a preliminary injunction was 
issued. 

In the autumn of 1917 the National Coal Association 
committee of competent accountants 
charged with the duty of devising a scheme of cost ac- 
counting applicable to the industry. This committee. 
after mature consideration prepared a tentative short 
form of report sufficient in their opinion to meet the 
needs of the Government, and by request submitted it 
to the Federal Trade Commission, which accorded it 
secant consideration. In the winter of 1918 a second 
committee was appointed for further consideration .of 
this matter. This committee gave considerable time to 
its study, and in the summer of 1919 submitted a report 
which was adopted by the directors of the National Coal 
Association as a standard for the industry. 

This report and the forms which accompanied it have 
been distributed among coal operators throughout the 
country, and they have been very generally adopted, not 
only by individual companies as a complete method of 
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handling of their cost accounts, but also by various 
trade associations as a medium for collecting the cost of 
production by fields. During the period when the Trade 
Commission was not collecting cost data—namely, 1919— 
this report form was submitted to the economists and 
accountants in charge of the coal section, with the advice 
that, if it elicited their approval it would have the en- 
dorsement of the entire coal-mining industry, but sanc- 
tion was not forthcoming from the commission and 
instead, as has been shown heretofore, that body issued 
a new form Jan. 1, 1920, which is still in use as a report 
to it by operators who voluntarily report to the com- 
mission, although the commission has been enjoined 
from requiring its filing by those who object. It will 
thus be seen that the action of governmental authorities 
on this subject has been at various times both helpful 
and harmful. The introduction of a uniform method of 
cost accounting, whatever its faults, was helpful and 
probably through no other than the Government could 
comparable records have been obtained from any con- 
siderable portion of the coal operators of the country. 


CONDITIONS AFFECT ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Coal mining is a wasting industry and, like other 
wasting industries, requires special consideration from 
the accounting standpoint. Many expenditures which in 
a manufacturing concern are properly an investment of 
capital and should be treated as such, are in a coal mine 
simply operating expense. A coal mine consists of coal 
deposits either owned or leased, plant, equipment and 
development. Conditions by which the mine is sur- 
rounded determine which of these elements is of the 
greatest value. After the work of prospecting has been 
done and development has been carried along to a point 
where the mine is on an operating basis, the combined 
value of these elements is, of course, greater than the 
sum of their component parts. All of these elements 
depreciate together, arid when the coal is exhausted the 
remaining plant has little value. The development of 
the mine is a mere easement, which disappears when the 
mineral has been mined out. : ; 

In the mining of coal the unit of measurement is a 
ton of coal mined, and depreciation, depletion, and the 
amortization of leasehold values must all be measured by 
this unit. In the development of a railroad each addi- 
tional expenditure is for the purpose of tapping some new 
territory and with the idea that the returns of revenue 
will continue indefinitely. The life of the units of equip- 
ment and of extensions are not limited by the fact that 
there is no further product to handle. On the other 
hand in a coal mine when the mineral for which a min- 
ing plant has been installed has been exhausted, the 
development is valueless. The scrap value is negligible. 
The equipment is usually worn out and of little salvage 
value because it is subjected at all times to dust, sul- 
phur and dampness—admittedly the worst possible con- 
ditions under which machinery can be used. 

In the development of a coal mine all expenditures for 
equipment, development, mineral, etc., should be capi- 
talized until the point is reached when the mine has 
reached its normal or projected capacity; until the 
houses have been constructed to properly take care of 
the necessary employees, or until the development has 
been carried to the extent with which normal output 
could be produced under normal operating conditions. 
Beyond that point there should be no additional charges 
to plant and equipment unless such additional charges 
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will materially and permanently increase production or 
decrease production costs. Under this method of treat- 
ment all additional installations of mine rails, locomo- 
tives, mules, mine cars and items of like equipment 
made necessary to maintain production to its normal or 
projected capacity because of the increased length of 
haul or depth of workings, should be charged to expense, 
since their installation will not materially increase the 
productive capacity of the mine. Any other method of 
handling can only result in overcapitalization and, in 
the later years of operation, high or inadequate depre- 
ciation charges. It is therefore considered’ advisable 
to take these items into expense currently instead of 
borrowing earnings from the future through the capi- 
talization of charges which do not increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of the mine. 

Probably the most difficult thing with which the coal 
operator has been confronted is the determination of 
adequate rates of depreciation for plant and equipmez.. 
and of depletion of mineral. Conditions are so much at 
variance in different mines, equipment is subjected to 
so many different kinds of exposure, that to establish a 
rate of depreciation on any particular class of equip- 
ment as a whole is practically impossible. The only 
adequate appraisal of depreciation is that measured by 
the exhaustion of the mineral. Assuming an operating 
plant to have been developed with a capital expenditure 
of $100,000, and the recoverable units of coal to be 
5,000,000 tons, dividing the value by the recoverable 
units we have a depreciation rate of 2c. per ton, which 
will with certainty return the original capital invest- 
ment by the time the mineral has been mined out. 


SHIFTING BASIS OF PRICE SETTING 


In the event that additional installations calculated to 
increase production are made, these will necessarily be 
capitalized and a new rate per ton be obtained by divid- 
ing the remaining mineral into the capital account not 
depreciated. A correspondingly higher rate of depreci-: 
ation will obtain. Should the mineral be added to, 
necessarily the situation will be reversed and a lower 
rate of depreciation will follow. Of course, in the 
instance in which the life of the lease is shorter than 
the life of the mineral and the improvements revert to 
the lessor, as they usually do in the bituminous-coal 
mining industry, the basis of depreciation will be a rate 
obtained by dividing the plant value by the number of 
years of life of the lease. 

In the matter of depletion of the value of mineral 
deposits in most coal mines the element of uncertainty 
as to quantity does not exist to the same extent as in 
other minerals. Recoverable tons in a coal mine may 
be estimated with reasonable accuracy by any competent 
mining engineer familiar with the coal measures. De- 
pletion must necessarily be measured by the tons of 
recoverable coal. One of the points of difference be- 
tween the generally accepted theory of accounting with 
relation to the bituminous-coal mining industry and the 
theory advanced by the Federal Trade Commission in 
their cost forms is on the question of the value to be de- 
pleted. The Trade Commission insists that the cost price 
is the amount to be recovered through depletion charges. 
Coal operators insist upon the privilege of recovering 
as cost the value placed by revaluation as of March 1, 
1913, to which they are entitled by the Federal income 
tax laws. Indeed it is reasonable to maintain that not only 
this value but instead the replacement value should be 
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taken up in cost, especially when the costs as ascertained 
are to be used by a governmental agency, as has been 
the case in the past, as the basis of fixing prices for the 
sale of the product. . 

A tract of coal which may be profitably mined cannot 
be picked up from day to day as a manufacturer can 
replenish his stock of raw material. It is necessary 
that the coal operator, before embarking upon a mining 
venture, have a sufficient coal reserve to last him for a 
number of years. The average life of a coal mine 
probably is thirty years. It is, to say the least, im- 
prudent if he does not provide out of his earnings a 
fund sufficiently large not only to return his capital but 
also to provide a fund which will replace his mineral in 
kind at the price which he will have to pay for it when 
needed, unless he expects, of course, to retire from 
business with the exhaustion of his present mineral 
holdings. It is contended that margins between cost 
and selling price as determined by the method which 
allows only the cost of mineral sometimes purchased as 
much as fifty years ago do not give a true margin of 
profit and are misleading to the public and operator 
alike. When a coal operator sells his coal he is selling 
not only his product but a portion of his capital as well, 
and he should include in cost certainly the value ex- 
empted to him for tax purposes, if not indeed the full 
replacement value. 

What is true of the depletion of mineral is true to 
some extent of leasehold values. A profitable mining 
lease which had a salable value on March 1, 1913, 
whether it cost the owner anything or not at the time 
of its acquisition, should be recoverable by him by 
appropriate amortization charges pro-rata with the ex- 
haustion of the mineral. 


UNUSUAL HAZARDS HEDGE THE INDUSTRY 


It frequently happens that a coal-mining property 
has been purchased for a lump sum, no separate value 
having ever been assigned to plant equipment or mineral 
and in such cases it is necessary that the depreciation 
and depletion be calculated as a whole on the full pur- 
chase price. 

Coal mining is a hazardous occupation. No insur- 
ance company has yet been found willing to insure 
against the hazard of mine fires, gas and dust explo- 
sions, surface breaks with resultant floods or the cave-in 
of the surface. Practically the entire value in a coal 
mine may be wiped out by an explosion or some other 
catastrophe. The only possible insurance against such 
a risk in mining is that set up by a correspondingly 
greater return on capital sufficient to insure the operator 
who is willing to assume such a risk that in the long run 
his operation will be a winning proposition. For this 
reason he should set up as an item of current cost an 
amount per ton which will reasonably insure against 
such a catastrophe. If this were a commercially insur- 
able item it would be treated as an item of legitimate 
expense, not only from the standpoint of cost but also 
as an item properly deductible under the income tax 
laws. Even though it is not so permitted by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, and although the operator must pay 
taxes upon such an item, he should nevertheless make 
provision for it in his accounting, and in any govern- 
mental price fixing a reasonable amount should be 
allowed for such contingencies. 

It is the custom of bituminous-coal operators gen- 
erally to treat the coal burned under the boilers for 
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generation of power as an item of expense. It is ad- 
mitted that the labor cost of producing this coal has 
already been taken up in “Labor’; that the supplies 
have been accounted for and that this coal has borne 
its share of the necessary burden of overhead. It is 
contended by the Federal Trade Commission that this 
item should not be included in cost, but that the divisor 
for coal cost should be the number of tons of coal sold 
rather than the number of tons of coal produced. The 
total cost is practically the same from either viewpoint, 
but a large majority of the operators prefer to include . 
such items in cost; first, because their depreciation and 
depletion records are handled on that basis; second, 
because many coal companies operate more than one 
mine, one of which generates its own power, the other 
of which purchases from some public utility or from 
another coal company. Many have costs running over 
a series of years in which during the first period power 
was generated and in the second period power was pur- 
chased. In order to show the economy of such changes 
in mode of operation and for internal comparisons 
where power is received from sources of different nature 
it is necessary to include the value of such coal in the 
power cost, and in the form proposed by the National 
Coal Association it is so treated. The customary plan 
is to charge such fuel at the cost of production, not 
including any selling expense, or at the market price if 
below the cost of production. 


MINERS’ HOUSES STUMP COST EXPERTS 


One of the things in which there is not a unanimity 
of opinion is the question of the handling of the revenue 
from miners’ dwellings. Formerly these were con- 
sidered a paying investment, chiefly because a proper 
allocation was never made against them for insurance, 
taxes, depreciation, these things being spread over the 
mining property or the property handled as a whole. 
Such houses are rented at a very low rate of rental, 
probably averaging $1.50 to $2 per room. In some 
districts these will be found to net a loss, but in dis- 
tricts where such properties are in the vicinity of 
larger towns these items will show a profit. The prac- 
tice of operators is divided; some prefer to treat the 
rental and repairs of dwellings as an item separate and 
distinct from the mining operation, while others prefer 
to include the net loss or profit, as it may be, in the 
mining cost. But where so included the profit or loss 
should certainly be either a reduction from or an addi- 
tion to cost, and not included as_ prime part of the 
mining expense. 

The man who through an adequate cost accounting 
system knows his cost of production will most likely 
prove a fair competitor, since he will insist upon get- 
ting a fair profit for his product. The dangerous man 
in any industry is the one who assumes to be able to 
sell at the lowest figure without any adequate knowledge 
of his production cost. 


Workers in 23 Indiana Mines Strike; 
Want Coal at Production Cost 


WENTY-THREE mines in the Clinton coal field 

in Indiana were idle Sept. 24 due to a strike of 
workmen resulting from a dispute with operators re- 
garding the price the men should pay for coal. The 
miners want coal at actual cost of production, while 
the operators ask $4.25 per ton. . 
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Mine Safety Experts Discuss at Milwaukee 
Accidents, Health and Welfare 


Ballot Favors Increase in Dues of Mining Section, National Safety Council 
—Industrial Nurses Biggest Factor in Americanization—Keen Discussion 
on Vocational Training and the Standardization of First-Aid Contests 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
New York City, N. Y. 


EETING at Milwaukee, Wis., from Sept. 27 to 
M Oct. 1, the National Safety Council set a new 
record for large attendance, number of papers 
presented and increase in interest, incidentally con- 
ducting a “No Accident Week” as a part of its com- 
munity safety work. At least 2,500 persons were 
present. The annual meet- 
ing was held on Monday 
morning, Sept. 27, and 
was opened by an address 
of welcome delivered by 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan. 
The usual reports from 
the president, the general 
manager and six commit- 
tees and the election of 
the directors for the ensu- 
ing year then followed. 
In the afternoon, un- 
der the chairmanship of 
George P. Hambrecht, 
chairman of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wis- 
consin, a public mass meeting was held at which Marcus 
A. Dow and Dr. Franklin C. Wells made addresses, 
the comment on which was exceptionally enthusiastic. 
In the evening a dance was given in the Auditorium 
Arena, a floor that will take care of 2,000 people with- 
out crowding. In the Auditorium Milwaukee has a 
meeting place in which not only the Safety Show but 
all the dances, banquets, main gatherings and meetings 
of sections could be comfortably taken care of. 
Tuesday morning was occupied by a General: Round 
Table presided over by Frank E. Morris, of the Syracuse 
Local Council, in which a discussion on methods of 
maintaining interest in safety was presented. On the 
morning of Tuesday the sectional meetings and special 
sessions began. It may be well to list these, because 
mining men would have found themselves entirely at 
home at many of the discussions which took place in 
them. The meetings were entitled: Public Safety, 
Public Utilities, Employees’ Publications, A. B. C. Ses- 
sion (Foundations of Safety), Health Service, Mining, 
Automotive, Cement, Chemical, Construction, American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, 
Meat Packers, Metals, Paper and Pulp; Rubber, Steam 
Railroad, Textile, Woodworking, Safety Bulletins Ses- 
sion; Education, Engineering, Women in Industry; 
Grain-Dust Explosion Hazards; Electric Railway, Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Associations, Local Council Officers; 
Boy Scouts. Nearly all of these except the meeting of 
the Mining Section will be passed over, but nevertheless 
there are not a few which serve specific needs of safety 
men at the coal mines as much as of those elsewhere. 


chairman, 


the year 1921. 
“Safety is merely good engineering. Wholly 
apart from the saving in accident compen- 
sation, safe methods are profitable to the 





The National Safety Council at its Milwaukee 
meeting elected an engineer, C. P. Tollman, 
Manufacturing Committee, 
tional Lead Co., New York City, as its presi- 
dent for the year 1921. 
that the engineering features of the coun- 
cil will be further strengthened during 
Pete Tollman’s slogan is 


company employing them.” 
the motto in the practice of his profession. 





The Mining Section of the National Safety Council 
met for its first session on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 
28, with fifty-four persons present from all over the 
country, B. F. Tillson, the chairman, assistant super- 
intendent of the New Jersey Zinc Co., presiding and 
making his annual address. He announced the result of 
the letter ballot on the 
proposal to increase the 
dues for the purpose of 
engaging a permanent 
secretary and of other- 
wise extending the work 
of the Mining Section. 
In the coal-mining indus- 
try 30 firms with dues of 
$1,372.50 yearly agreed to 
the proposition, 15 firms 
paying $675 demurred, 
and 121 firms with dues 
aggregating $4,687.50 
made no reply. There are 
in all 166 firms, and they 
pay $6,735 per year in 
dues. Of the metal-mining companies 25 with dues of 
$1,372.50 a year agreed to pay the increase, 11 with 
dues of $457.50 voted “No,” while 46 paying $1,890 a 
year did not vote. In all there are 82 firms in the 
metal-mining field paying an aggregate of $3,720 in 
dues. 

Adding the three individual memberships paying in 
aggregate $60 in dues, the number voting “‘Yes’”’ were 
58, the “Noes” were 26, the number abstaining from 
using the ballot were 167 and the total membership is 
251. The number agreeing to pay more are now paying 
$2,805, those satisfied with the dues as they are pay 
$1,132.50, those who did not register a vote pay 
$6,577.50, the total receipts being $10,515 a year. It 
is clear that, as the president stated, there were too 
many non-committal members to make any action to 
increase the rate a perfectly safe proposition. 


Na- 


The expectation is 





He has proved 


NEED OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING AT MINES 


There are many who would like the bulletin service 
enlarged. Fifty-two specific mining bulletins were 
prepared in the fiscal year just passed, but with the 
multiplicity of forms of mining they could not well be 
made so as to cover the needs of every department of 
that diverse industry in a completely adequate manner. 
The president concluded his address by appointing R. 
Dawson Hall, J. W. Reed and W. W. Gidley on the 
nominating committee. 

The initial paper was written by C. A. Mitke, now 
a consulting engineer at Bisbee, Ariz., but formerly 
an engineer in the anthracite region. His address was 
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on “Vocational Training as Influencing Safety and 
Efficiency in Mining.” Mr. Mitke in his paper quoted 
the report of the late James E. Roderick, chief of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, to the effect that: 
“The education of the foreign-born workers in one 
branch of English alone is said to increase their effi- 
ciency about 20 per cent. Just to what extent the 
conditions of safety are increased are not known, but 
probably the percentage is as great as in the matter 
of efficiency.” 

Mr. Mitke adds: ‘The Federal Board for Vocational 
Training in its recent bulletin on ‘General Mining’ 
states that 71 per cent of the fatal accidents in the 
mines of Pennsylvania are among the non-English 
speaking employees and 90 per cent of the fatal and 
non-fatal accidents in Oklahoma occur among foreign- 
ers. This bears out Mr. Roderick’s statement and 
emphasizes the need for education along these lines.” 

Mr. Mitke recommended vocational training on the 
job as well as in the classroom, urging in regard to 
the former that “More explicit orders should be given 
and an effort made to give the men a more intelligent 
understanding of the work they are doing. Hasty 
orders, merely giving a few commands without detailed 
explanations, are unsatisfactory both to the miner and 
the boss.” 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SLOGAN To BE “ENGLISH FIRST” 


Discussing the paper E. E. Bach declared that the 
slogan for the new campaign soon to be inaugurated in 
Pennsylvania by the Pennsylvania Americanization 
Bureau is “English First.” An attempt will be made 
to drive this campaign in the same way as the Liberty 
Loan campaigns. No real progress can be made in 
safety till the foreigners in the mines learn the language 
of the country. 

J. W. Reed, of the Consolidation Coal Co., said that 
in every campaign for safety there must be three 
schools—one to teach conversational English, one for 
the acquirement of the ability to read and write and 
the third, a mining school. The schools he had started 
had opened with forty pupils and ended with eight or 
nine, but no one of those who took the mining courses 
failed to rise in the company. 

One of the pupils, who was a timberman, is now the 
general manager of a coal operation. The distressing 
effect of having four-fifths of the men drop out should 
not weigh heavily, for those who remain faithful give 
adequate return for the effort expended. 


How INDUSTRIAL NURSES REVOLUTIONIZE PLANT 


Following this discussion George Martinson, safety 
inspector of Pickands, Mather & Co., Hibbing, Minn., 
delivered an address on “Industrial Nurses” and a few 
of the interesting features of his remarks follow: 

“The foreigner in common with the rest of us has a 
certain pride about himself and his home, and we should 
respect the privacy of the home at all times. It is 
therefore patent that the nurse have tact in order to 
get the confidence of the folks with whom she is to 
deal. Little Joe Krakovich needs a new romper suit, 
and his mother would love to have him dress like Jim 
Fisher, who lives next door, but she is unable to cut 
the cloth and make it. On a friendly visit the nurse 
learns of the mother’s wish and assists her. 

“In a few days little Joe is playing with Jim and 
looks just as much an American. Are the mother and 
father pleased? Of course they are. When selecting 
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a nurse, don’t forget that qualification—she must be 
able to do plain sewing. She, of course, should be a 
graduate of some reputable training school and, if 
possible, one who has had a good education before going 
into training should be engaged. The nurse should 
be able to take the lead in the little social gatherings 
which she must promote. But after all is said, outside 
of her professional training, tact is really the funda- 
mental requirement. 


SAFETY INSPECTOR DIRECTS COMPANY NURSES 


“A brief explanation of our plan might be of interest 
to you. Our nurses are members of the safety depart- 
ment, and do their work under the direction of the 
safety inspector. They are also, of course, responsible 
to the general superintendent or manager of the group 
of mines in the district in which they work. Their 
responsibility to the physician concerns only the cases 
which he is caring for. 

“That is probably better illustrated in this manner. 
The physician who is caring for a family where there 
is illness advises the department of the fact. The nurse 
visits them, and tries to make the sufferer more 
comfortable and cheerful, explaining in detail any 
instructions which the physician may have left. Her 
responsibility to that physician ends when his case is 
disposed of. 

“In this way, it is almost impossible for the physi- 
cian to make use of her as an Office assistant, or send 
her out to apply dressings or do other work for which 
he is being compensated. The nurse, then, being respon- 
sible to the company, may feel free to make any sug- 
gestions as to the improvements in our medical service, 
without feeling that she has overstepped the bounds 
of professional etiquette. 


NuRSES ASKED To BE GENERALLY HELPFUL : 


“Our instructions to our nurses are simply these: 
‘Here is where our people live. Go out and do your 
best to help them keep their bodies healthy and their 
minds free from worry. Sympathize with and help 
them in their sorrow. Try and leave each home happier 
because you were there and, finally, try to inculcate 
in them the spirit of love, not only within the family 
but for their neighbors and for America. Remember 
always that in their eyes YOU are the company.’ 

“The instructions to our nurse may not seem explicit, 
but it is utterly impossible to lay out a specific plan 
for her to follow. She, of course, makes weekiy and 
monthly reports of what she has accomplished, but 
the written and spoken words cannot begin to do her 
work justice. The real report can only be obtained by — 
going into these communities and noting the changes 
which have taken place since the advent of the nurse. 

“For example, let us take the case of an ordinary 
family. One of the children is sick. The nurse calls 
and helps make the little sufferer comfortable. Before 
leaving she teaches the mother a few things relating 
to the care of the child. She calls at this home often 
during the period of illness, becoming acquainted with 
the other members of the family and with their imme- 
diate neighbors. She learns the birthdays of. the 
children, calls them by their first name, inquires about 
their school work, in fact she is interested in every 
affair of their daily lives. 

“Soon she has established herself in the neighborhood. 
She remembers the birthdays of the children and comes 
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to them on that day with some little gift. The people 
begin to look forward to her visits with pleasure. The 
mother of this family has not been in good health and 
has dreaded to go to the hospital for an examination. 
Soon, however, the nurse will suggest this and will 
make an appointment with the hospital, accompanying 
the mother on her visit. Perhaps a few decayed teeth 
are the cause of the trouble. She will prevail upon her 
to have the necessary dental work done. 


ASSOCIATION WITH AMERICANS COMPLETES WORK 


“After this work is done the mother, being again in 
good health, commences to take a new interest in life. 
Then comes a desire to improve her home. She will 
want new curtains and new furniture and, of course, 
the friend of the family—the nurse—is called upon to 
assist in the selection of this material. She will then 
wish to associate with her neighbors. The first step 
in this is usually taken during the canning and preserv- 
ing season. The folks are brought together in a home, 
where the nurse has arranged for a demonstration by a 
person skilled in that work. 

“The friendships formed at this little gathering grow, 
and probably during the winter they begin to meet at 
little neighborhood parties, sponsored by the nurse. 
As soon as she can associate with Americans and have 
the family dress like them the mother learns to laugh 
and to live. Then, instead of the workman coming home 
to a harping, nagging wife, he finds that joy has sup- 
planted gloom, and his home is, as it should be, a temple 
of happiness. 

“In the home where happiness reigns there you will 
find love, not only in the family but also love of 
America, its institutions and industries. When this 
attitude prevails among the workmen and America’s 
industries recognize the blessed trinity of laughter, love 
and work we will have made a real start toward the 
solution of one of the great problems confronting us.” 

Supplementing these remarks M. D. McIntyre, also of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., said that one of the nurses 
had fixed up a home for herself as an exhibit of just 
what could be done in the matter of inexpensive house- 
keeping. She chose to purchase second-hand furniture, 
illustrating that gratifying results could readily be ob- 
tained without the expenditure of a large sum of money, 


NuRSES NOT ASKED TO FOLLOW UP ABSENTEEISM 


Mr. Tillson inquired if the nurses followed up 
absenteeism on the part of the mine workers, and Mr. 
' Martinson replied that the nurses employed by them, 
while under the supervision of the company, were not 
to be regarded as “‘snoopers” to find out for what good 
or bad causes the men were absent from their work. He 
said that the local safety workers were the men who 
made inquiry into this unfortunate propensity on the 
part of some workmen. 

Mr. Reed, of the Consolidation Coal Co., said that 
this company would not permit the nurses to seek 
information of this kind. They regarded their work 
as having a right to the strictest professional secrecy. 
Inquiries as to absence from work were made by the 
safety men or by the foremen. To their investiga- 
tions there could be no objection, for they were not 
the recipients of private confidences and were obviously 
- engaged in business for economic and not philanthropic 
reasons, whereas the nurse’s work was clearly defined 
as work for the welfare of those with whom she was 
brought in contact. 
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One member spoke of an industrial company that 
relied entirely on the nurses for this work. It was a 
mistake, in his belief, for any nurse to flash a badge 
of authority, and then, like a policeman, begin to make 
inquiries regarding a failure of the workman to fulfill 
his duty. Dr. Lanza said that nurses thus employed 
by industrial firms were known as “dog catchers.” 
All certificated nurses have been trained for three long 
arduous years in the technique of helping doctors to 
take care of patients. Their first duty should be to the 
physician, and the attempt to make them independent of 
him was a mistake. Especially fallacious was it to 
encourage nurses, as Mr. Martinson’s paper seems to 
suggest, to criticize the medical service. He believed, 
however, that there were forms of social work that 
nurses could and would do, but it should be regarded 
as entirely secondary to the main work, which is curing 
the sick. 


How ABOUT THE MAN WHO HAS TO STAY HOME? 


B. F. Tillson and R. H. Seip asserted that one of the 
great gains from the introduction of industrial nursing 
lies in the fact that it reduces absenteeism. Much of 
the irregular work of employees is by no means volun- 
tary. When the wife or any of the children are sick 
the husband feels that he must stay at home to tend 
them, despite the fact that there are others better 
qualified than himself to take care of the family. The 
nurse either provides the needed assistance or she finds 
someone who will. 

E. H. Brown, of the American Cyanamid Co., Niagara 
Falls, Can., said that he was contemplating the employ- 
ment of industrial nurses, but he feared that too much 
would be expected of them in houses where there was 
sickness. Suppose, he said, that there were many 
families with sick members, and that one family in par- 
ticular believed that it had a right to the exclusive 
assistance of a nurse and that anything less constituted 
the grossest neglect, what would Mr. Martinson do? 

A trained nurse who was present said that in that 
case she would try to find someone who, under her care 
and supervision, would be equal to the emergency. Mr. 
McIntyre said that this would be treated as a special 
case requiring the specific attention of the management. 
Some special assignment would be made to that duty. 
Guy J. Johnson said that the Homestake Mining Co., 
at Lead, would bring the patient to the hospital there, 
which has been built amply large for that purpose. 

A case was cited where a man with a wife and five 
children insisted that a nurse should be employed to 
take care of the family when the wife was sick, regard- 
ing it as his right to receive the full assistance despite 
the fact that he was receiving $9 a day and was fully 
able to meet the charge himself out of his daily earn- 
ings. It was pointed out that an analogous case existed 
as regards the medical man, who frequently was 
required by patients (who, indeed, pay him and, there- 
fore, feel they have a real claim) to spend an excessive 
amount of time over one case. 


NuRSE MAY SAVE Doctor MUCH DIFFICULTY 


This difficulty would be lessened if the trained nurse 
were present to explain the doctor’s point of view and 
rights in the matter, provided of course that the doctor’s 
case were really good. Mr. Gidley said that the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation did not allow its physicians, who 
rendered their services entirely without charge to the 
employees, to accept any outside clients whatsoever. Mr. 
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Woodburn declared that there was always a feeling 
against any physicians who might be appointed by a 
company for the medical care of its men. At Globe, 
Ariz., the railroad men favored the mine physician, and 
the mining men preferred the railroad physician, and 
both class of men were willing to pay the amount neces- 
sary to put their preferences into effect. 

As it was already late the round-table discussion was 
postponed to a later date and the meeting adjourned. 
In the evening a “smile party’ was held in the Audi- 
torium Arena, at which about 2,000 were present. It 
probably would serve no purpose to describe its frivoli- 
ties or the admirable pageant representing the indus- 
tries with which it concluded. A magnificent chorus 
of men from the Elks and women from the Federal 
Rubber Co. completely filled the large stage of the Audi- 
torium, searchlights lighted the room and colored bal- 
loons floated from the ceiling. Music was furnished by 
the Cutler-Hammer Fife and Drum Corps. 


SEEK UNIFORM RULES FOR FIRST-AID CONTESTS 


At the session of Wednesday morning the first paper 
presented was that by Major M. J. Shields, field direc- 
tor, First-Aid Division of the American Red Cross, en- 
titled “Standardization of First-Aid Training and First- 
Aid Contests in Mining.” Dr. Shields spoke in favor 
of standardization, saying that with the large labor 
turnover it was difficult to maintain first-aid work at 
maximum efficiency if the practice of one company or 
region was at variance with that of another. It was 
an expensive matter to re-train every man on entering 
a company team, and that was necessary if a difference 
in technique existed. 

He advocated the use of the prone-pressure method 
of resuscitation, the application of iodine on open 
wounds with a sterile dressing, the prohibition for first- 
aid men of the washing of wounds except, perhaps, the 
cleansing, with the aid of gasoline, of such wounds 
as are of a greasy character, and the non-interference of 
first-aid men with eye injuries except so far as to pro- 
tect the eye from the outside by the use of a compress 
and a bandage. Shock should be universally treated by 
application of external heat, the patient being wrapped 
in blankets and sent to the hospital or the doctor as 
quickly as possible. 


BookK ON First-AID STANDARDS NEARLY READY 


A new book is in preparation which Dr. Shields hoped 
would supplant the American Red Cross Textbook, 
Miners’ Edition. It needs only the revision of Colonel 
Charles Lynch. It will be approved by the American 
Red Cross and the Bureau of Mines and will be sub- 
mitted to the National Safety Council, Mining Section, 
for approval. It should leave the press Jan. 1, 1921. 

In order to avoid difficulties in judging he would have 
all judges of first-aid contests chosen from men who 
have had experience in teaching first-aid work or who 
have had the advantage of previous experience in judg- 
ing at first-aid contests. He would recommend that the 
judges be chosen from both physicians and laymen, two 
of the former to one of the latter. This layman could 
be a safety engineer, mine foreman or anyone connected 
with mining who has taken a full course of first-aid and 
holds either a Red Cross or a U. S. Bureau of Mines 
First-Aid Certificate or who has had practical first-aid 
experience in or around the mine. 

He urges that the judges shall work as a committee 
consisting of two medical men and one layman, who shall 
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progress from team to team and pass on the work as a 
unit. In order to keep the meets within reasonable 
time limits no more than fifty teams should take part in 
any elimination contest and not more than twenty teams 
in a final contest. This would avert the employment of 
incompetent judges and a tiresome prolongation of the 
contests. 

In state and national meets sufficient time should be 
given in hours and days to prevent hurry in the “running 
off” of ties. No contesting team should be allowed to 
wear a distinctive uniform, but all should be dressed 
in ordinary working attire. Dr. Shields advocated that 
judges be paid at least their expenses, as this practice 
makes for competent and efficient judging. 

Of forty-five companies to whom a questionnaire was 
sent forty-two gave first-aid training to their men; all 
agreed that first-aid was of value; fourteen favored 
the Red Cross Textbook, Miners’ Edition; eleven the 
Bureau of Mines Advanced First-Aid Manual; fifteen 
had no preference; three favored other textbooks, and 
twelve returned no answer. As to the number of men 
trained in first-aid, thirteen companies declared that 5 
per cent of the men were so trained; ten trained 10 per 
cent; two trained 15 per cent; three trained 20 per 
cent; three trained 25 per cent, and three other compa- 
nies extended their first-aid training to as many as half 
their men. . 

Men practiced first-aid on company time with twenty- 
four companies. Ten companies did not compensate the 
men at all, while eleven companies paid them part time 
for such practice. At the mines of twenty-one compa- 
nies instruction was given by persons not physicians. 
Physicians trained the men at the mines of ten com- 
panies. No replies respecting this practice were made 
by four of the companies questioned. 

Thirteen reported that they held no first-aid contests. 
Fifteen said they were accustomed to hold them, while 
seventeen did not reply to the question that sought this 
information. Twenty-eight favored a proper discount 
table in the judging of contests; only two opposed, while 
fifteen had nothing to say. The Red Cross tables were 
favored by nineteen; six expressed a preference for the 
Bureau of Mines tables; six had no preference, and four- 
teen, if they had any choice, preferred to make no reply. 

Two companies had one lay judge to three physicians ; 
three had one lay judge to two physicians. Two had 
twice as many laymen as physicians in making judg- 
ments, one preferred to have an equal number of each, 
while one had only lay judges and thirty-six made no 
answer. Seventeen favored a percentage of lay judges 
and nine would have all physicians. There were nine- 
teen who did not express their preferences. 


Dr. Shields said that he had prepared a list by states | 


of all physicians and industrial surgeons who had had 
experience in judging first-aid contests. The list cov- 
ers thirteen states. He hoped during the winter to get 
a similar list of competent lay judges. 


WOULD ELIMINATE ELIMINATION. CONTESTS 


D. Harrington spoke in favor of standardization, say- 
ing that erratic judging of contests had, in some sections, 
ruined first-aid work. He advocated the “elimination of 
the elimination contest.” The teams competing should 
represent some state or some company division and in 
this way there would be only a reasonable number of 
men competing in one ‘‘first and final’ event. 

George Martinson, of Hibbing, Minn., declared that 
he was against contests. There was always a reaction 
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after they were over, and while the reaction lasted it was 
impossible to get the men to practice. He thought there 
was an overdose of stimulant and that the teams did 
better without it. Orr Woodburn, of Globe, Ariz., dis- 
agreed, saying that contests developed the men and that, 
while there might be a “letting down” after a contest, 
there was a tendency to “let down” all the time and the 
contest shook up the teams and revived their interest 
just when it began to flag. He believed, however, that 
the practice of arranging the teams in order of merit 
was discouraging, as there was, of course, a good deal of 
chance in first-aid and a good team might obtain only a 
poor place. 

He would have no firsts, seconds, or thirds, but two 
classes. Those who made over 90 per cent should form 
Class A, and those who made between 80 and 90 per cent 
should be grouped in Class B. Stating that at the recent 
National meet only one team in sixty-eight had fallen 
below 80 per cent, he declared that they were one and all 
good teams. One team from Oklahoma had been speeded 
on their way with bands and the plaudits of all the 
citizens in the town from which they came. 


To AvolD JOSHING WERE MINDED TO GO WEST 


They did good work but their place was so low that 
they dreaded to go home and take the jibes of their 
fellow workmen. They were contemplating going West 
so as to avoid inevitable joshing. Yet they deserved 
nothing but praise. He did not believe that the sugges- 
tion that meets be held every two years instead of every 
year was worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

B. F. Tillson, Franklin Furnace, N. J., declared that 
first-aid was like baseball. The best team did not always 
win. There was always an element of uncertainty as 
to the performance of the men. One foolish act might 
land the best team quite low in the running where all 
were good. The mining public must reconcile itself to 
. the fact that the contests have this dissimilarity from 
baseball, that there are not many contests but only a few, 
and there are greater chances that the decision may fail 
to rest with the team that is all-around the best. It is 
not unnatural when the best of the teams in a state 
contest fails to exhibit that same superiority at a na- 
tional meet. 

J. W. Reed, of Fairmont, W. Va., said that the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. had mines in three states and he 
found it quite trying to meet the fact that there were 
three different standards of judging in those three com- 
monwealths. He believed that the practice of holding 
one big elimination contest was wrong. He would hold 
them by preference every month and have the winner 
of the series of contests represent that mining section 
or company. 


BRITISH METHODS OF HANDLING FIRST AID 


James Thirtle, of Pittsburgh, Pa., urged the system 
of training practiced by the St. John of Jerusalem Ambu- 
lance of England, which had a graduated system, giving 
two certificates, a medallion and a badge for progressive 
studies in first-aid. Another member declared that he 
believed that the use of a single textbook, that of the St. 
John’s Ambulance, prevented much difficulty at British 
mines. He advocated also the weekly quiz, which served 
to put the men on their mettle. Questions like this were 
asked: A man has fallen from the “first storey” (in the 
United States this would be the “second story”) and 
liquid is oozing from his nose. What is wrong?” 

Dr. W. A. Lynott, of Bartlesville, Okla., remarked that 
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first-aid contests were a joke. He was opposed to medi- 
eal judges unless they had received first-aid training. 
He had, when with the Bureau of Mines, spent two years 
getting up a book, to which, however, other names than 
his have been appended in more conspicuous position, 
though they had spent but ten days in its revision. He 
said we are still changing our books and our standards. 
He contended there was too much changing, and that, 
in consequence, there was too much uncertainty. The 
railroad men’s book differed from the miners’ books. 
However, he said contests, while not by any means what 
they should be, do good. Nearly all of them generate 
soreness, but it is all over in a month, and the men fall 
back into the harness determined to win the next year. 

R. H. Seip, of Franklin Furnace, N. J., said that he 
felt that, with advancing experience, there must be year 
by year a revision of standards. The progress of first- 
aid must not be hampered by any narrow body of in- 
struction that takes no account of the advances in the 
science of taking care of the injured. 

Dr. E. R. Hunter, of the American Red Cross, said 
that before contests the judges should be assembled and 
advised as to the problems presented and their correct 
solution. No hurried summoning of doctors should be 
allowed. Dr. Sayers set a good example at the National 
first-aid meet at Denver by taking plenty of time to 
secure the right doctors and train them in the work that 
was expected of them. 


WAR TRAINING MADE MEDICOS GOOD JUDGES 


Dan Harrington, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, said 
that during the war many doctors had to teach the sol- 
diers first-aid, and many of them studied it then for the 
first time. In consequence there were more competent 
first-aid men among doctors than ever before, and at 
the time of the national meet it was easy to find num- 
bers of them around Denver. One of the members, how- 
ever, declared that doctors soon forget, as do laymen 
who have been trained in the work. It is necessary to 
have men, lay and medical, who by practice have kept 
the technique in their minds. 

Orr Woodburn declared that it was pleasing to note 
that the sixty-eight teams at Denver went about their 
problems with such uniformity that the observer would 
have been justified in believing that they all had had but 
one instructor. He proposed that the report of the 
Standardization Committee, for that was what Dr. 
Shields’ paper practically was, be accepted. This motion 
was carried unanimously. 

It was interesting to note the uniformity with which 
the work of the judges and management of the Denver 
meet was praised, that meet having been signalized by 
strong medical support and the introduction of new 
methods. 

J. W. Reed said that the questions given at contests 
were not always covered by the standards given in the 
textbooks. He desired standard questions and thought 
some care should be taken to that end. He also wanted 
to know what meaning should be put on the word 
“crushed.” Did it mean a severe bruise or a fracture? 
Dr. Shields promised that he would give these matters 
careful consideration. 

Dr. C. E. Julihn, of Minneapolis, Minn., an engineer 
with the Bureau of Mines, proposed that “It is the 
opinion of this meeting that standardization of first-aid 
work is desirable.’ The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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' National Coal Association Summarizes 
Soft-Coal Situation 


N the opinion of officials of the National Coal Associa- 

tion the bituminous coal situation can be summarized 
in six paragraphs, as follows: 

(1) Generally the soft-coal situation, from the view- 
point of output, is steadily improving but 

(2) To meet all the demands for the winter, bituminous 
production, it is agreed, must be speeded up to approx- 
imately 12,000,000 tons a week. 

(3) To reach that output production must be advanced 
by some 768,500 tons each week over the average for the 
last four weeks. Through increased car service at the 
mines this additional output can be attained. 

(4) The Northwest priority movement will be out of the 
way at the close of navigation, about Dec. 1, when over 
1,000,000 tons of soft coal a week will be released for the 
remainder of the country. 

(5) In the meantime communities in the East and Middle 
West where shortages in supply for immediate use exist 
are being provided for just as rapidly as the operators, 
working in conjunction with committees of local retailers, 
can do so. 

(6): Consumers will aid in the problem of adequate soft- 
coal: supply by taking at this time only enough to last 
until the Northwest situation is cleared up. After that, 
with ample car supply in the meantime, there will be plenty 
of soft coal for the balance of the country for the winter. 


Plan Washington Conference on Coal Prices 
And Conditions in Kentucky 


SPECIAL conference on the coal situation in Kentucky 
will be held in Washington, it was announced at Cov- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 27. U.S. Attorney Thomas Slattery of 
the Eastern district has been summoned to Washington to 
discuss the coal situation. Governor Edwin P. Morrow of 
Kentucky sent a telegram Sept. 24 to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission demanding modification of the coal 
“priority orders.” This action, he said, is necessary to pre- 
vent a coal famine in Kentucky. 
Mr. Slattery sent a letter to Governor Morrow containing 
a copy of the Federal Grand Jury report, in which it was 
alleged excessive prices for coal were charged. His letter, 
dated Sept. 22, to the Governor, summarized the findings of 
the Grand Jury as follows: 


(1) That the coal operators in Kentucky are charging 
excessive prices for coal. 

(2) That said grand jury has designated fair and rea- 
sonable prices for said coal, as established by the evi- 
dence before them. 

(8) That there is a serious shortage of coal for domes- 
tic purposes in the Eastern district of Kentucky, which 
will reach tragical proportions unless some remedy is 
found. 

The prices recommended by the Grand Jury are reported 
to be as follows: 

For District No. 2, containing the following counties: 
Harlan, Letcher and Perry, except the operations in Perry 
County included in District No. 3: Run of mine, $4.50 per 
ton; slack, $4.40 per ton; prepared sizes, $5 per ton. 

For District No. 8, containing that part of Kentucky 
east of the eighty-fifth degree of longitude excepting Har- 
lan, Letcher and Martin Counties, that part of Pike County 
on the watershed of the Tug fork of the Big Sandy River, 
and that part of Perry County included in District No. 
2, but including the operations in Perry County of Hazard 
Coal Co., Diamond Block Co., Coneva Coal Corporation, 
Storm King Coal Co., C. H. McDonald Coal Co., Four Seam 
Block Coal Co., Daniel Boone Coal Co., Blue Grass Coal 
Corporation, Columbus Mining Co., No. 4 Coal Co., and 
Walker’s Branch Mining Co.: Run of mine, $4.40 per ton; 
slack, $4.30 per ton; prepared sizes, $4.90 per ton. 

For District No. 4, containing the following counties, to 
wit: operations in Pike County, on the watershed of the 
Tug fork of the Big Sandy River east of Williamson, on 
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the Norfolk & Western R.R.: Run of mine, $4.50 per ton; 
slack, $4.40 per ton; prepared sizes, $5 per ton. ; 

In all fields not included in Districts 2, 3 and 4, above 
enumerated, the prices should correspond to the prices des- 
ignated for said fields, when the character of coal mining 
conditions are the same or similar, whereas the prices have 
been greatly in excess of those figures. In arriving at 
these figures we have taken into consideration the limited 
car supply for the mines and should the number of cars 
to the mines be increased the selling price should be re- 
duced. 

It is our opinion that a fair charge to the brokers or 
sales agents of said coal would have: been- one charge of 
25c. per ton; whereas their commissions have greatly ex- 
ceeded that sum. 


Six Thousand Eastern Ohio Workers Quit, 
But Soon Return 


ROUBLE between the operators and miners of the 
eastern Ohio fields on the stone question and the pay for 
stone work resulted in a strike on Monday, Sept. 27, with 
6,000 or more miners absent from their posts on that date. 
The miners held a meeting on Sunday night and at that 
time voted to go out. Approximately half the mines in 
the territory of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 
were affected by the strike, but the operators expect the 
difficulty to be of short duration. Operations were con- 
tinued at about fifty mines. dl 
It was indicated by the strikers that they would. nde 
attempt to go back to work until after the conventionyof 
sub-district No. 5 at Martins Ferry on Sept. 29. hve 
As a result of the convention representatives ofthe 
strikers voted to end the strike and go back to work. Ac- 
cordingly, work was resumed in seventeen mines on Oct. 1. 
As a considerable number of miners declined to begin work 
on Friday, general resumption after the strike did not begin 
until Oct. 4. 


Revise Scale for Day and Monthly Men 
In New River Field 


NDER a revision of the scale of wages paid day and 
monthly men in the New River field, inside day 
workers will receive the following pay: Motormen and 
machine runners, $7.18; brakemen, $6.77; trip riders, rope 
haulage, $6.77; skilled wiremen, $7.18; wiremen’s helpers, 
$6.74; track layers, $7.05; track layers’ helpers, $6.65; 
slate shooters, $6.89; slatemen, $6.65; bratticemen, $7.03; 
timbermen, $7.05; pumpmen, $6.70; bottom cagers, $6.85; 
drivers, single mule, $6.65; drivers, two or more mules, 
$6.77; couplers, where men are employed, $6.60; couplers, 
where boys are employed, per day, $4; greasers, where 
men are employed, $6.60; greasers, where boys are em- 
ployed, $4; trappers, per day, $4; pipemen, $7.05; all other 
inside day labor, $6.60. 
The daily wage scale for outside labor is as follows: 
Dumpers, $6.65; top tipplemen, $6.58; transfer operators, 
$6.50; trimmers, $6.50; drum-runners, $7.10; car cleaners 
and car droppers, $6.50; blacksmiths, $7.50; blacksmith’s 
helper, $6.80; car repairmen, $7.06; greasers, where men 
are employed, $6.50; greasers, where boys are employed, 
$3.85; couplers, where men are employed, $5.50; couplers, 
where boys are employed, $3.85. 





Kanawha Mine Workers Strike Too Soon 


Cee miners employed by the Holdred Collieries Co. 
selected a very inopportune time in which to take a 
“vacation.” While negotiations for an increase in the pay 
of the daymen and monthly men in the Kanawha’ and 
adjoining fields was in progress a number of the mine 
workers went on strike and were promptly paid off by the 
company and discharged. Too late they learned that had 
they remained at work they would have had much back 
pay coming to them, as the increase had been made retro- 
active. As it was few were taken back. 
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Importance of Coal Stocks in Insuring the 
Consumer Against Fuel Shortage’ 


Many Firms Store Little, Depending on Supply in Transit—Severe 
Storms, Railway Strikes and Transportation Tie-ups Perilous—Data 
on Stocks Significant—Conditions Affecting the Size of Reserves 


By ain ay 
NEE 








NEWEST METHODS OF HANDLING COAL AND COKE 
The coal storing and reclaiming bridge and (right) trunk line belt conveyor in the yards of the By-Products Coke 


Corporation, South Chicago, IIl. 


TOCKS are the consumer’s insurance against an in- 

terruption of his fuel supply. As it is not the prac- 

tice to store coal above ground at the mines, the 
quantity of fuel which is available for use at any time 
consists of the coal en route and of the coal already in 
the hands of the consumer. The first is a sort of mo- 
bile reserve; it comprises the coal on wheels and the 
coal on the commercial docks at the head of the Lakes 
and at points on New England tidewater. 

Coal on wheels is a more or less constant quantity, 
like the raw material in process of transformation at 
a manufacturing plant. The docks at the head of the 
Lakes constitute the greatest coal-storage plant in the 
world, with a capacity of 15,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. The quantity on hand at the docks varies greatly, 
however, from winter to summer and therefore may 
best be excluded from figures of stocks if it is desired 
to make them comparable. For this reason the Lake 
dock coal is treated as a part of the coal in transit 
rather than as a part of the commercial stock. 

At many plants it is the practice to carry small 
stocks and to depend chiefly on the mobile reserve of 
coal in transit. This type of plant is the first to 
suffer in a sudden tie-up of transportation, such as may 





*Abstract from report on consumers’ stocks of bituminous coal. 
‘March 1 and June 1, 1920, by F. G. Tryon, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, September 1920. 


This is one of the biggest coal cranes in the world. 


be caused by a great storm or by a railroad strike. 
Storms like those of the winter of 1917-18 make un- 
available the mobile reserve. The suffering at such a 
time is due not so much to a stoppage of production at 
the mines as to an interference with the delivery of 
coal already loaded. 

Therefore, whether a given stock of coal will be suf- 
ficient or not depends on the weather. The figures 
show, for example, that stocks were larger in the fall 
of 1917 than in 1916. Yet in the absence of excep- 
tional weather the country got through the winter of 
1916-17 without actual suffering. A year later larger 
stocks proved insufficient because of the terrific storms. 


PRINCIPLES AFFECTING THE SIZE OF STOCKS 


Stocks, therefore, are a very useful barometer of the 
coal supply. They are the final proof of whether or not 
production has been keeping pace with consumption. 
Other things being equal, very large stocks are a sign 
that the market has been oversupplied and forecast a 
season of low prices. Depleted stocks, on the other 
hand, show that production has fallen behind consump- 
tion and forecast a period of active demand and conse- 
quently of high prices. 

In examining figures of stocks eleven principles must 
be kept in mind: 

(1) Averages for the country may be deceptive. Coal 
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is produced in twenty-nine states and loaded for ship- 
ment by 174 railroads. There may be an oversupply in 
one locality when there is a shortage in another. 

(2) Averages for a locality or an industry may be 
deceptive. Individual plants may have more than the 
average, and many plants may have virtually nothing 
in stock when the average shows an adequate supply. 

(3) Consumers located at long-haul points require 
larger stocks than those at short-haul points. The 
greater the distance from the mines to the plant, the 
greater the chance that its current supply may be inter- 
rupted, and the greater the number of weeks’ stock 
which it must keep on hand. 

(4) Localities that rely largely on lignite or low- 
grade bituminous coal, which does not store well, will 
show smaller stocks than localities where coals of better 
storing qualities are available. 

(5) Larger stocks are needed in the autumn than 
in the spring and summer. Not only does the rate 
of consumption generally increase as the weather 
grows colder, so that the coal required for a week’s 
supply increases, but also the chance of an interrup- 
tion of shipments from the mines becomes greater. 

(6) Interruptions of transportation or stoppage of 
production act as an incentive to acquire larger stocks. 
When a man knows that he can get coal easily he has 
less concern about the size of his storage pile. 

(7) Small plants can and ordinarily do carry greater 
reserves in proportion to their needs than larger plants. 

(8) High prices produce irregular distribution of 
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stocks. Prospe.ous consumers, to whom fuel is a small 
iiem, can afford to pay more than consumers to whom 
coal is a major item of expense or who operate on a 
narrow margin of profit or a fixed return. 

(9) Large stocks held by one class of consumers 
may fail to compensate for small stocks held by other 
consumers, even though the average is large. Closing 
down a public utility may cause great inconvenience 
and suffering in a locality where many consumers are 
well supplied with fuel. This principle is particularly 
effective as regards railroad fuel. The railroad usually 
gets its coal, but when its stocks are low it must fre- 
quently resort to confiscating coal destined to other 
consumers. 

(10) In considering retailers’ stocks it must be re- 
membered that the retailer does not consume coal but 
merely delivers it to others either for their current 
needs or for storage. Retailers’ requirements are there- 
fore peculiarly subject to variation in response to sea- 
sonal changes or market conditions. 

(11) As the country grows and business develops the 
tonnage required for a safe reserve increases. Not 
only are population and the per capita consumption 
both increasing, but there is a relative increase in the 
consumption at long-haul points. Every new byproduct 
oven, for example, is a new stock liability. A three- 
weeks’ stock for the byproduct coke plants now in 
existence is fully a million tons greater than the same 
supply for the ovens in operation four years ago. 


» 





Northwest Still Fears Winter Shortage 


NTIMATION of the coming of winter comes from the 

Middle West in the form of a renewed demand that 
more coal be made available in that section. The psycho- 
logical effect of the passing of warm weather is expected 
to increase greatly the difficulties under which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is laboring. The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Ohio went so far as to telegraph the 
commission asking for the immediate suspension of the 
Lake order. 

The only action which has been taken, however, was an 
effort to speed up the Lake program. The commission’s 
agent at Cleveland has directed that the coal quota on some 
of the railroads be increased. The operators have doubled 
up on classification and now are making mixtures of coal 
in the lower Lake pools, which had not been anticipated 
under the original Lake order. 

The transportation situation during the week preceding 
this writing was extremely bad, judging from the returns 
to the various agencies in Washington. In fact the week 
compares well with midwinter transportation conditions. 
The principal difficulty is said to lie in the departures 
which are being permitted from the service orders. This 
is particularly true with regard to Service Order 15, the 
open-top priority order. So many cars are being used for 
road materials, building materials, steel and other classes 
of freight as to interfere materially with coal production. 
This has been complicated by the increasing number of 
assigned cars being used by public utilities and the failure 
of the railroads to police the orders. The situation has 
become so bad that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been requested to give an absolute priority on open- 
top cars for thirty days. 

It is stated that the commission may subordinate public 
utility coal to Lake coal. One of the largest railroads has 
declined to furnish cars for public utility loading. This 
line, on its own initiative, is confining its efforts to’ the 
movement of Lake coal and railroad fuel. 

The frequent changes in the service orders have had the 


effect of confusing many of the employees of the rail- 
roads and as result some of the orders are not being 
carried out with any degree of regularity. In some cases, 
it is declared, employees are being induced to furnish cars 
to those who are not entitled to them. 

W. W. Broughton, of Minneapolis, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., wired the National Coal Association that 
all present indications point to a shortage of at least 
5,000,000 tons of coal on the docks of Duluth and Superior 
on Dee. 1. If this is to be relieved from Illinois and Indiana, 
it will call for 1,100 coal cars a day from Dec. 1 to March 
1, in addition to the normal tonnage. Obviously, Mr. 
Broughton does not regard this as possible. 


Rename Mining Experiment Stations 


A Bese Bureau of Mines has renamed its mining exper- 
iment stations, giving them names to conform to the 
district in which located, or to their line of investigations. 
The names of stations dealing with coal have been des- 
ignated as follows: Pittsburgh Station, located at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Northwestern Station, located at Seattle, Wash., 
dealing with coal washing; Central District Station, located 
at Urbana, IIl.; Southern Station, located at Birmingham, 
Ala., dealing with coal, coke and byproducts. 


“One Big Union” in Alberta to Strike 
Against United Mine Worker Checkoff 


We Re between the unions trouble the mine operators 
in the Drumheller fields. They have granted the 
United Mine Workers of America the checkoff, but the 
“One Big Union” men—TIndustrial Workers of the World 
in another guise—resent the compulsory payment of dues 
to a hostile organization. They promised to quit work on 
Oct. 1. Meantime the United Mine Workers of America is 
active, urging that in Alberta as in the United States the 
contract be reopened and an increase of $1.50 be given to 
the day wage men. 
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Railroads to Begin Delivery of Coal from 
Mines to Army Bases 


RDERS just issued by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railroad Association direct the railroads to 
move coal from mines to army posts under purchases now 
being made. The War Department is about to enter into 
various contracts with mines to supply coal for army posts, 
camps and stations in the Eastern, Northeastern and Cen- 
tral departments. 
It will be necessary when these contracts are made and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been notified, to 


see that the commission’s agents under Service Orders Nos. 


10 and 11 are instructed that to the extent coal is supplied 
te the War Department such mines will be relieved from the 
burden of any allotment made by the agents under these 
service orders. 


I. C. C. Commandeers Coal and Gives It 
4 Priority for the Navy 


OMMANDEERING of coal by the navy from Mary- 

land and Pennsylvania coal mines for delivery at 
Atlantic coast ports and orders to railroads for preference 
and priority in its delivery were issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Oct. 1. The President, through 
the Secretary of the Navy, certified to the commission that 
“it is essential to the national defense and security” that 
coal commandeered by the navy should have preference in 
transportation, whereupon the commission issued the nec- 
essary order directing the preferential movement of this 
coal, and the schedule of companies from whom the coal 
is commandeered, the amount to be delivered by them 
monthly under navy orders, the number of cars required 
weekly for its movement and its destination. 

The mines affected are served by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Cumberland & Pennsylvania, East Broadtop 
& Cambria and Indiana R.R., and lines connecting with 
these roads were directed to form routes over which the 
commandeered coal may move to destinations specified in 
the order. 


New Commerce Commission Order Ends 


One Assigned-Car Abuse 


NEW rule, effective Oct. 1, governing assignment of 
open-top cars, was issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Sept. 28. It provides that private cars and 
cars placed for railroad fuel loading will be designated as 
assigned cars. All other cars will be designated as un- 
assigned. Railroads may not assign cars for their own fuel 
and fail to count such cars against the mine’s distributive 
share unless the entire output of such mine is taken by 
the carrier for a period of not less than six consecutiv 
months. 
Contracts or arrangements for the purchase of coal made 
by a railroad on or before Nov. 1, 1920, which terminates 
at the expiration of the coal year ending March 31, 1921; 
shall be regarded as a compliance with this rule. 
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The new ruling, designated as Service Order No. 18, is 


as follows: 

It appearing in the opinion of the commission that because of 
a shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic which continue 
to exist upon the lines of each and all common carriers by rail- 
road within the United States subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act and because of the inability of said common carriers. to secure 
an adequate supply of coal without resorting to the confiscation 
of commercial coal an emergency exists which requires immediate 
action ; 

It further appearing that by the the order of the commission 
entered the 15th day of April, A.D. 1920, and described “Notice 
to Carriers and Shippers” rule 8 of Railroad Administration Car 
Service Section Circular C. S. 31 (Revised) was amended so as to 
provide that private cars and cars placed for railroad fuel should 
be designated as assigned cars in accordance with the decisions 
of the commission in Railroad ‘Commission of Ohio vs. H. V. Ry. 
Co., 12: I. €: C:, 398, and Traer vs. C. & A., 18 I. C: C., 451; 

It further appearing that rule 8 of Railroad Administration Car 
Service Section Circular C.S. 31 (Revised) as amended by the 
said order has been and is being applied by particular carriers 
in a manner inconsistent with and contrary to the principles ap- 
proved in the Hocking Valley and the Traer cases, thereby caus- 
ing confusion, uncertainty and undue preference and prejudice, 

It is ordered that effective Oct. 1, 1920, and until the further 
order of the commission all common carriers by railroad hereinbe- 
fore described be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to establish and observe the following rule, which is just and 
reasonable and shall be governed thereby in the assignment of 
cars: 

Private cars and cars placed for railroad fuel loading in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion inh. ke com. of. Ohio,..et_ al., vs. .H. V. Ry. Co., 12 I:C.C., 
398, and Traer vs. Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., et al., 13 I.C.C., 
451, will be designated as “assigned” cars. All other cars will be 
designated as “unassigned” cars. Provided that common carriers 
by railroad may not assign cars for their own fuel and fail to 
eount such cars against the mine’s distributive share unless the 
entire output of such mine is taken by such a carrier for a period 
of not less than six consecutive months. 

It is further ordered that any contract or arrangement for the 
purchase of coal made by a carrier on or before Nov. 1, 1920, 
which terminates at the expiration of the coal year ending March 
31, 1921, shall be regarded as a compliance with the rule herein- 
before prescribed. 

It is further ordered that all rules, regulations and practices 
of said carriers with respect to car service be, and the same are 
hereby, suspended and superseded only in so far as they con- 
flict with the provisions of this order. 

It is further ordered that the order of the commission made and 
entered on the 15th day of April, A. D. 1920, hereinbefore de- 
scribed, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded effective Oct. 1, 1920. 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order be served 
upon the carriers hereinbefore described and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public by depositing a copy hereof 
in the office of the secretary of the commission in Washington, 
De: 


Confer on Supplying Fuel Needs of 
New England Railroads 


EW ENGLAND railroads continue to be uneasy about 
their coal supply. Representatives of these lines were 
in Washington last week conferring with officials as to how 
their needs are to be taken care of. The railroads form 
the only group of New England coal consumers which will 
require special attention during the remainder of the sea- 


son, it is believed. 
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Rulings of Importance to Coal Industry 
To Be Made by Supreme Court | 


Gee men from various parts of the country are ex- 
pected to hear the arguments in the U. S. Supreme 
Court during the week of Oct. 11 on cases testing the con- 
stitutionality of the Lever Food and Fuel Act. While 
cases attacking the Lever fuel control law have not been 
instituted directly by coal companies, a decision as to the 
constitutionality of this law will affect such control over 
coal, hence the interest of coal men in these cases, which 
are the U. S. vs. Cohen Grocery Co. and H. B. Tedrow, 
U. S. Attorney for the District of Colorado, vs. the A. T. 
Lewis & Sons Dry Goods Co. 

A number of other coal cases are on the docket of the 
court for consideration during the current term. Of con- 
siderable importance is the anti-trust suit of the Govern- 
ment against the Lehigh Valley R.R., which is up for re- 
argument, previous arguments not having’ satisfied the 
court on many points at issue. This case has been pending 
some time and is an effort of the Government to prevent 
the Lehigh Valley from further restraining, monopolizing or 
attempting to monopolize trade and commerce in anthracite 
coal and to prevent the railroad from transporting anthra- 
cite coal in interstate commerce not intended for its use 
as a railroad. The Government was defeated in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York in 
1915, and the case is now up on appeal. 

Another coal case comes. from Colorado, involving a 
dispute over entry to coal lands in that State. Michael 
Quinn seeks by mandamus to compel the Court of Claims 
to allow his appeal in an entry case, the Interior Depart- 
ment having held that lands sought by him were not sub- 
ject to entry. The Court of Claims dismissed Quinn’s 
petition for refund of purchase money on the ground that 
kis claim was tinctured with fraud. 

A North Dakota rate case also pending is a suit by the 
Merrick Co. to recover from the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie R.R. a sum alleged to have been unlawfully 
exacted from the company on coal in excess of the legal 
rate between July 1, 1907, and March 5, 1910, it being 
charged that the rates were in excess of those fixed by the 
Legislature of North Dakota in 1907. The lower court held 
that the Merrick Co, was entitled to recover and the case is 
on appeal by the railroad. A-similar case, brought by the 
Washburn Lignite Coal Co., also is pending. 

Another case is that involving a lien on coal brought 
by the Piedmont & Georges Creek Coal Co. against the 
Seaboard Fisheries Co. This is a suit to establish a mari- 
time lien for coal furnished for use by factories and vessels 
under the act of June 23, 1910, establishing liens. The 
lower court held that the coal company, having in mind a 
maritime lien upon the vessels, was entitled to such a 
lien but the Circuit Court reversed the judgment on the 
ground that all of the transactions were with the corpor- 
ation and there could be no holding of the vessels inas- 
much as they were not mentioned in the invoices. 

A case also pending is one brought by the Government 
against the Diamond Coal & Coke Co. to void patents to 
coal lands alleged to have been obtained through fraud by 
the company. The company admitted the fraud but set 
up the statute of limitations suit not having been com- 
menced by the Government until thirteen years after the 
alleged perpetration of the fraud while the statute of 
limitations bars an action six years after its committal. 
The lower court ruled that the Government had not proved 
exceptions’ from which the United States has taken an 
appeal. , 

Irregularity of grant of patent to coal lands is involved 
in the case of Truman & Ketchum against the Pleasant 
Valley Coal Co. The District Court issued a-decree de- 
claring the coal company to be owner of certain coal 
lands and the Circuit Court held the grant by one Marx 
to the patentee to be valid, the deed to the coal company 
giving him title. Whisag 

The Lower Vein Coal Co. seeks an injunction to restrain 
the Industrial Board of Indiana from compelling it to oper- 
ate under the Workmen’s Compensation Act on the ground 
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that it can elect’ to operate under the act or to respond to» 
suits for damages for its negligence whereby employees are 
injured as it sees fit. The company attacks the act on con- 
stitutional grounds alleging that it deprives the company 
of property without due process of law and is not only 
discriminatory but its classification of hazardous industries 
is oppressive and. unjust. ’ 

In the case of Henry Friedman vs. the U. S., Friedman 
seeks to recover money paid for Government coal lands. 
which he claims was in excess of charges for the lands 
authorized by law. This is an appeal from the decision of 
the Court of Claims which denied Friedman’s right to 
recovery. 

An important case involving strikers is that of the 
Coronado Coal Co. vs. the United Mine Workers of America. 
The coal company sought damages for destruction of its. 
property and that of other coal companies by acts of strik- 
ing miners. To unionize the mines the union members. 
sought to prevent coal being mined, resorting to violence,. 
in which much property of the coal companies was de- 
stroyed. Judgment was given the companies for treble 
damages under the Sherman Act by the lower court, from 
which the miners appeal to the Supreme Court on the 
ground that unincorporated unions cannot be sued or be 
liable for acts committed in a strike. The lower court. 
held that an unincorporated union could be sued by anyone 
whom it had injured in its business. 

Coal rates also are involved in a case by the McGraw 
Coal Co. against the Missouri Pacific R.R. The coal com- 
pany obtained recovery of rates paid on coal on alleged 
violation of the long- and short-haul provisions of the 
State law. The railroad admitted that the rates were 
excessive and illegal but questioned the right of the coal 
company to recover, arguing that only the purchaser of 
the coal had the right to recover. The coal company con- 
tended that it, and not the customer, paid-the freight charges 
on the coal, which contention was upheld by the lower 
court and which ruling the railroad attacks in appealing 
the case to the Supreme Court. 





Court of Appeals Grants Injunction in 
West Virginia Profiteer Hunt 


UDGE ROSE, of Baltimore, sitting for Judge B. F. Keller 

at the Huntington (W. Va.) term of court for the south- 
ern district of West Virginia, having declined to grant an 
injunction to the coal companies under investigation by, the 
Federal Grand Jury on the charge of having profiteered 
in the sale of coal, an appeal was taken to Judge Jeter C. 
Pritchard of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. On Friday, Sept. 24, Judge Pritchard granted 
a temporary injunction to the Argyle Coal Co. restraining 
the U. S. Attorney for the southern district of West Vir- 
ginia from prosecuting that company and its representa-_ 
tives. The injunction was made returnable on Oct. 4 and 
bids fair to stop proceedings against fifty or sixty other 
companies. - 

Under an agreement reached on Monday, Sept. 27, be- 
tween counsel representing the Government and attorneys 
representing a number of southern West Virginia coal 
companies, the Government will not make any effort to 
have returned indictments against companies other than 
the Arygle until the question of making Judge Pritchard’s 
restraining order permanent can be argued and determined. 
In the meantime, however, investigation of the books and 
records of the various companies summoned continues ex- 
cept in the case of the Argyle company. Should counsel 
for the Government be unable to show cause as to why the 
restraining order should not be made permanent it will 
bring the hearings against the various coal companies to 
an end. 


Smokeless Operators Meet 


HE Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association will hold a 
meeting at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Oct. 
14. The board of directors will meet the day preceding. 
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Railroads and’ Operators Move to Meet Critical — 
Situation in the Middle West 


coal operators represented by Colonel Wentz and 

J. D. A. Morrow, large distributors, Mr. Robbins, 
director of the Bureau of Service of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, together with C. P. White and 
others of the Lake coal shippers and Chairman Marshall 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission met in Wash- 
ington on Monday and Tuesday of this week to work 
‘out a solution of the increasing difficulties in meeting 
the Lake program and taking care of essential consum- 
ers and retail dealers in the Middle West. It is under- 
stood that the meeting was called at the instance of the 
Association of Railway Executives, who realize that the 
situation in Western territory is not satisfactory and 
who are anxious to improve it while good weather lasts. 


RR cost ove: executives headed by Daniel Willard, 


 Public-utility officials in Ohio and Michigan have been 
apprehensive for some time as to their coal supply with 
the Lakes getting such a large proportion of the total 
output, and with the advent of cool weather the domes- 
tic consumer has begun to push the retail dealer for 
coal and the dealer is having trouble to get deliveries 
with the Lake priority in effect. 

One of the most important questions discussed, it is 
understood, is the program for boosting’ bituminous 
coal production to the 12,000,000 ton mark. The meet- 
ing was held behind closed doors and represented no 
unanimity of opinion as to who is to blame for the 
present. situation or as to how conditions are to be 
corrected, but it is confidently expected that a satis- 
factory solution will be worked out. 





Central Pennsylvania Operators Refuse 
To Grant a Tonnage Increase 


Y a decision of the operators against granting any 

further concessions to the mine workers the conference 
in District No. 2 (central Pennsylvania) came to an end 
Sept. 29. The mine workers had at one time formulated 
fourteen demands, but these were reduced to eleven and 
then to three. As the day labor increase of $1.50 a day 
had been readily granted to accord with the advance in 
‘the Central Competitive Region, the advance asked was 
limited to one on the tonnage rate. This was made equal 
to that granted the day men. To this demand was added 
one for an abolition of car pushing and another for end- 
ing the collection of penalties for strikes in violation of 
the contract. Many of the mine workers opposed a strike, 
and recriminations marked the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, from which the public was excluded. 


Strike Against Subcontracting in Hard-Coal 
Region Is Resumed 


Cate that promises made by the Pennsylvania 
3 Coal Co. and the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. to the mine 
workers in their employ have not been kept, the men, who 
struck on July 16 last and returned to work Sept. 27, began 
to quit work almost as soon as they started and on Oct. 3 
all who were still working were ordered by their strike 
leader to quit work on Oct. 4. 

It appears that W. P. Jennings promised about Sept. 22 
that “in case all of the men decide to go back to work” the 
company will “give every man the same place that he 
worked in on July 15, 1920.” This was the agreement 
suggested and even written by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittston and agreed to by W. P. Jennings. Captain 
W. A. May, the president of the companies, made by letter 
a further promise that he would have the graft charges 
probed and would discharge all colliery officials or mine 
contractors found guilty of graft. 

Apparently the Chamber of Commerce and the strikers 
believed that there were other promises made, some clearly 
contrary to those above quoted. For instance, the men 
declared that all subcontractors should be ‘discharged and 
that all the men returning to work should be given the 
privilege of working on a tonnage basis.. The promise as 
made in writing is not susceptible of any such interpreta- 


tion, and seems clearly to suggest that no such understand- 


ing existed. Furthermore, the mine workers claim that 
a promise was made that no state police would be placed 


round the works. A further understanding alleged to have 
been made by the company was that all tools lost by the 
miners during the strike as the result of their being left 
in the mines would be replaced and that by Oct. 4 a scale 
would be made for those places now to be ‘worked by con- 
tract miners which before were worked by consideration 
men. Another agreement alleged to have been made was 
that there would be no discrimination in the distribution 
of cars and that the checkweighman and check docking 
bosses elected by the men would be recognized. 

When, on Sept. 28, the mine workers found the state 
police at No. 4 shaft of the No. 7 colliery, at Sebastopol, 
and noted further that they were exercising their office by 
arresting Samuel Ruta on a charge of disorderly conduct, 
they went on strike. The miners at Butler No. 6 and 
Barnum collieries also: ‘struck, asserting that the mine 
bosses refused to undertake that they would be paid by 
the ton instead of by the day. 

James R. Joyce, chairman of the Greater Pittston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who holds to the belief that the companies 
made all the promises just described, is backing up the men 
in their strike and has been since Sept. 28. For one reason 
and another the number of men on strike has increased and 
the strike now seems likely to be long and bitterly waged. 
At last reports the strikers were calling out the pump and 
fan men and trying to flood the mines and let them fill 
with gas. Alexander Campbell, president of the miners’ 
grievance committee, says it will now continue till the com- 
pany agrees to abolish entirely the sub-contracting system. 
Meanwhile the Pennsylvania and Hillside books are being 
examined by Judge Tracey, of Philadelphia, and a com- 
mittee of assistants to endeavor to see if there has been 
any fraud and, if such should prove to be the case, who are 
the persons involved. 


Williamson Operators Report Increasing 
Tonnage; Strike Waning 


N SUPPORT of their claim that the strike in the Will- 

iamson field is waning operators in that district point 
to the fact that whereas on July 15 only 107 men were 
working at the mines affected by the strike of July 1, on 
Sept. 15 728 men were at work. In further support of 
their contention the operators state that at the same mines 
affected by the strike order production in July was 2,852 
tons; in August 29,813 tons and for the first half of Sep- 
tember 29,224 tons, leading the operators to believe that 
September’ production in the strike area would reach 
70,000 tons, or just about twice as large a tonnage as was 
produced in August. 








Production 


the Market 


and 





Weekly Review 


eral resumption of work in the anthracite region marked 

the week ending Sept. 25. Bituminous production was 
the largest of any week since last January. 

Prices are steady in a market of undiminished demand, 
ealls from other sources absorbing what coal has been 
released by a weaker industrial situation. 
tent is still evident in various localities, but these troubles 
seem to be of a temporary nature. 


BITUMINOUS 


A general lessening of industrial activities lowered the 
demand on the spot market. This, however, has been more 
than offset by lively call for export, which has led the 
market. Gas coal is in good demand at a premium. Cold 
weather has brought the domestic consumer into the market 
and dealers are placing heavy orders to cover. 


PRODUCTION AVERAGES 1,969,000 ToNs PER Day 


[exer resom in production of bituminous coal and a gen- 


Bituminous production for the week was 11,817,000 net 
tons, according to the Geological Survey. Rate per working 
day was 1,969,000 tons. Car supply was better in general 
for this period, the Middle Appalachian and Belleville sec- 
tions reporting improved placements, Southern Appalachian 
unchanged, while a decline was noted in the Northern 
Appalachian district. Labor trouble was a factor limiting 
production in several fields. According to the review by 
the Geological Survey, which gives conditions to the middle 
of September, extensive strikes in western Kentucky, the 
Williamson field and Alabama-were responsible for bring- 
ing the average loss of time from labor troubles for the 


Labor discon- . 


country up to over 10 per cent, compared with less than 
5 per cent a year ago. Of the Western fields, Iowa, Ar- 
kansas and western Kentucky reported serious losses be- 
cause of strikes. The time lost on account of labor in 
Iowa increased from 5.6 to 14 per cent; in Arkansas from 
23.6 to 30 per cent. In western Kentucky more than half 
the capacity was shut down, either on account of labor 
shortage or strikes. In the East significant labor losses 
were confined to central Pennsylvania, Virginia the Kenova- 
Thacker field, and Alabama. In Virginia a loss of 21.5 per 
cent was ascribed by the operators to labor shortage. The 
deadlock in the Kenova-Thacker field continued with two- 
thirds of the capacity closed down by the strike. The second 
full week of the strike in Alabama brought little change. 
Reports were received from 130 Alabama mines, which 
produced 223,000 tons and worked on the average 58.1 per 
cent of the time. More recently, in the week of Oct. 
2, as a result of controversy over the prices for removal 
of over slate in eastern Ohio, many miners were out and the 
total time lost is reported as half, with corresponding loss 
of output. In the same week 23 miles in the Clinton fh ) 
field were closed because of a strike. 


NEw ENGLAND MOVEMENT DECLINES SLIGHTLY 


New England demand for bituminous coal has eased off 
in the last week except on the part of the railroads, which 
are reported to be short of their desired storage. The part 
that emergency orders have played in filling the coal bins ~ 
of New England is indicated by the record of tidewater 
shipments since the agitation for preferential treatment 
of this section was begun. From about three-quarters of a 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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Weekly Dumpings; Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports* 
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report of Geological Survey. 





million tons in June, tidewater dumping at Atlantic ports 
destined for New England increased to a little more than 
a million net tons in July, and were about the same in 
August, with preliminary estimates for September showing 
no substantial change from the proceding two months. The 
average for the four weeks ended Sept. 25 was 272,000 net 
tons compared with an average of 248,000 tons in the four 
weeks ended Aug. 28. Three months at the rate of 1,000,000 
net tons was well below the rate of 1,250,000 tons asked by 
New England, but it has been sufficient. Perhaps the reason 
demand for tidewater coal fell off so rapidly is found in the 
large movement of all-rail and cheaper coal, for which the 
demand appears to be holding up. Although shipments 
through the Hudson gateways fell off slightly in the week of 
Sept. 25, the average is still above 5,000 cars, or in excess 
of 250,000 net tons a week, which is at a rate much greater 
than has ever been attained before for this movement. 


TIDEWATED DUMPINGS Drop AT NEw YORK 


The movement of tide again declined slightly during the 
week ended Sept. 25. Total dumpings as reported by the 
Geological Survey were 24,272 cars, a decrease of 164 cars 
when compared with the preceding week. The decrease 
occurred at New York. At Philadelphia dumpings held 
their own, and at Baltimore, Hampton Roads and Charles- 
ton they increased. 
CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED OVER TIDEWATER PIERS 

AT THE FOUR NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS AND CHARLESTON 


Balti- 





New Phila- Hampton Charles- 

Week Ended York delphia more Roads ton Total 
AWIi8 toi) aie ea: Be PY 3,632 3,322 8,320 405 26,116 
Sept. 943....'.. 10,109 3,745 3,191 7,672 358 25,275 
Sept. UTS Sanne 2 8,304 3,421 3,009 7,271 323 22/328 
DeDby Ores. s,s 7,966 3,563 4,131 8,501 275 24,436 
Sept 25.20 fay )2,3 16 3,527 4,238 8,743 448 24,272 





The destination of coal dumped at tidewater, so far as 
known to the railroads handling it, is shown in the follow- 
ing table. Out of a total dumped amounting to 1,277,000 
net tons, 264,000 tons went to New England and 582,000 
were for export. 








TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK 
ENDED SEPTEMBER 26, 1920 





New  Phila-  Balti- Hampton Charles-_ Total 
’ Destination York delphia more Roads ton Dumped 
Coastwise to New Eng- 

[Sr 3 oe eke gee Orage 96,000 9,000 16,000 143,000 ..... 264,000 
ERPIOLRA aie etal Spe ina Ad le Seales 89,000 145,000 328,000 20,000 582,000 
Bunker. . Dataset. £2. 32,000, 9,000) 9 14,0007) 78,000 yh .2 184,000 
Inside capes. Ste PA LS. RRS 29, 28,000 6,000 1,000 64,000 
Other tonnage......---- LBZ OOD ig. sic cmche OOO SOLO UD tc. sis: 183,000 

Total............--- 342,000 136,000 206,000 572,000 21,000 1,277,000 








A decrease was reported in the tonnage of soft coal 
passing the Hudson gateways bound for New England. The 
total forwarded during the week ended Sept. 25 was 5,387 
cars, aS against 5,824 during the week before and 5,790 in 
the corresponding week of 1919. 


FORWARDED THROUGH HUDSON 


CARS BITUMINOUS COAL 
GATEWAYS DESTINED FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Week Ended 1920 1919 
September 11. . 9,044 4,795 
september 18. Le, 5,824 1,885 
SHU CGMIER Team ene of tent Rae, cans eee Pee eSeminars ke 5,387 5,790 


Lake dumpings for the week ended Oct. 2 were 882,579 
tons as compared with 888,993 for the preceding week. 


NAvy PRIORITY REQUEST GRANTED 


In connection with the I. C. C. order for preferential 
movement of coal for the Navy, it was learned that the 
Navy had requested this order to obtain coal for its ships 
because under the existing priority order only public insti- 
tutions and public utilities could be given priority. It was 
said that the operators concerned has also asked for an 
assigned car order. Under the Transportation Act the 
commission may grant priority order for movement of 
material for the government in case of emergency, which 
was invoked in this case because of the need of the Navy 
for coal. The prices at which the coal will be bought are 
those recently fixed. 


ANTHRACITE 


A general resumption of work in the anthracite region 
brought the total production for the week ended Sept. 25 
to 1,650,000 tons, or within 168,000 tons of the figure for 
the last pre-strike week. The upward trend of production 
will again be halted by a new walk-out of 10,000 Pittston 
miners. The men are acting in protest against alleged 
interference by state police, asking fairer treatment by 
bosses, ete., but the chief issue is the old one of absolute 
abolition of the contract system. A conference was held 
in Canton, Ohio, Oct. 5 between the policy committee of 
the anthracite workers and Secretary of Labor Wilson re~ 
garding the re-opening of the wage award. 

The Geological Survey points out in the current weekly 
report that the strikes in the anthracite region in September 
cost the country about 3,120,000 net tons of total production, 
which is equivalent to about 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 net tons 
of domestic sizes. Production from the beginning of the coal 
year, April 1, is now lower than in any year in the last 
eight. Already there is fear in some sections of a serious 
shortage of hard coal this winter and care must be exercised 
in distribution to prevent the spread of this fear. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 
Price Firm, but Inquiry Is Light—New 
Wage Discussion Has Not Yet Influ- 
enced Buying — All-Raii Movement 
Slackens—Gas Coals in Strong Demand 
—Domestic Anthracite in Short Supply. 


Bituminous—Current quotations re- 
main firm. Doubtless much of this 
is due to quiet railroad buying, al- 
though such has been largely confined 
to coal of only average grade. Con- 
sumers generally are out of the spot 
market and only those show any in- 
terest who are not getting coal on con- 
tracts and did not buy heavily in June 
and July when prices were at the peak. 
Throughout New England the market 
is extremely dull. 

The wage discussion is beginning to 
attract notice. It is realized here that 
many of the long-established operators 
are having great difficulty keeping their 
men and at the same time keeping faith 
with other operators. The trade will 
watch proceedings the next fortnight 
very closely but thus far the demands 
of the men seem to have caused hardly 
a ripple here. 

Receipts are less both by water and 
via all-rail. The latter has fallen off 
materially. There is no longer any 


fear of embargoes at the Hudson River’ 


gateways and spot coal in transit is 
being absorbed only after much can- 
vassing. Several large utilities have 
cancelled orders that called for move- 
ment in assigned cars and frequently 
spot quotations are heard at prices not 
very much higher than the spring con- 
tract level. 

Several Tidewater piers have lately 
shown a very marked reduction in the 
tonnage dumped for coastwise delivery. 
At Hampton Roads there have been 
serious cases of delay and much of the 
coal now arriving here for inland ship- 
ment is costing so much that $9. at 
the mines all-rail looks less like a for- 


bidding figure than it did a short time 


ago. 
(Garson shippers have been so ham- 
pered by Lake priority and other cir- 
cumstances that several of the special 
industries are in straits for late Octo- 
ber coal. There has ‘developed an ac- 


tive spot market for the best grades. . 


Prices have risen very near to the 
$13 mark, 

Bituminous prices at wholesale range 
about as follows for spot shipment: 


; Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 


F.o.b. mines, per netton $8.00@ 9.50 $8:-50@10 25 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, ves 
11.62@13.30 12.18@14.00 


per gross ton,......* 
F.o.b. New York, per : aa 
12.00@13.75 12.65@14.50 


QTOSB LON, 05 )cistont = eee 


Pocahontas and New River have 
been quoted this week $13.85@$15 per 
gross ton f.o.b. Boston and Providence. 

Anthracite—The outlook for domes- 
tic the next 60 days is not at all prom- 
ising, at least for New England. Much 
is heard of special action taken’in favor 
of other areas, but distributors seem 
once more to have lost track of the 
fact that so much of New England 
begins using coal early. Effort is be- 
ing made to catch up with usual season 
shipments to the Northwest and mean- 
while New England is being obliged to 
wait. 

It is difficult to see how there can 
possibly be much increase in move- 
ment to this territory until well into 
November. It is significant that sev- 
eral barges and tugs belonging to an- 
thracite lines are being put out of 
commission until coal appears in better 
volume at the piers. 








Tidewater 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Trade Is Stirred by Cold 
Spell — Deliveries by Companies Grow 
Better — Steam Coal Mostly All Cov- 
ered — Bituminous Price Fluctuates, 
with Downward Tendency—Tide Busi- 
ness Moves Forward. 


Anthracite—The strongest kind of 
a demand descended upon the retailers 
this week with a spell of real fall 
weather. Fortunately for consumers 
the mines are again reaching close to 
the production mark prior to the sus- 
pension a few weeks ago. 

The Philadelphia & Reading showed 
a gratifying improvement in deliveries 
and while the tonnage is still far be- 
low what the dealers are asking for, 
it came just in time to meet the strong 
demand which suddenly arose. Dealers 
generally apportioned the coal out to 
the best advantage. 

The credit situation is at this time 
causing the trade some little thought, 
especially among the-class of people 
who buy fuel only as they expect to use 
it. Due to the slackening in industry 
there is less ready cash on hand than 


_has been the case for the past 3 or 4 
. years. 


Retailers are now frequently 
requested to grant credit but every one 
is using the greatest caution as they 
fully realize that shippers are not at 
all inclined to allow bills to stand. 
One of the more important indepen- 
dents has added a slight amount to its 
prices. However, it is believed now 
that all circulars are fixed for the 
winter season. Rito ten 
Stove and‘nut sizes particularly ar 
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in demand but no dealer is able to 
meet these calls. Bulk of coal received 
has been pea size and dealers insist on 
the buyers taking a share of this with 
some of the larger coal. 

The trade is entirely hopeful that it 
will get through the season in good 
shape, if the miners continue at work. 
That phase continues to be a source of 
anxiety as men having gone to work 
with the promise that something be 
done are likely to grow restless if that 
something is not forthcoming promptly. 
Already this discontent has caused 
several thousand miners in the Pittston 
district to again come out. 

The call for steam sizes grows. Most 
houses have simply refused to make 
any quotations on buckwheat as they 
are obligated so far ahead that there 
is little chance of getting out any extra) 
coal. Rice comes close to the same po- 
sition. Barley can still be had but soon 
even this size will be unobtainable. 

Bituminous—With reports of strikes 
and car shortages there are slight in- 
creases in spot prices, but the quick- 
ness which these subside and a lower 
level is assumed indicates that a real 
settling is under way. With the ap- 
proach of winter this is likely to be 
gradual. 

There is a tendency to softness in 
Pennsylvania steam coals with prices 
in Pool 10 $8@$9.50. For a time, at 
least, it is almost a case of not know- 
ing what the market price is. With 
so many industries working on short 
time and even then moving their prod- 
uct at a reduced price, the buyer is 
quite reluctant to get fuel at the old 
figures. 

Pool 11 for the very top grades has 
recently been heard of at $9, with 
shadings well under the $8 mark. In 
fact, most of the sales on spot coal 
have been closed at less than that. 

Without export trade there is not 
the least doubt that there would be a 
bending in the market. This is proven 
by the way priority orders are being 
modified or withdrawn entirely. The 
principal preference orders are now 
those that cover public utilities and 
they are being well taken care of. 

Gas coals are in greatest demand at 
this time. Westmoreland and Youghio- 
gheny still bring $10.50@$12 at the 
mines. Fairmont coals also remain re- 
latively high, Pool 34 selling around 
$10.75 at the mines and Pool 40 about 
$10. A good deal of this coal is going 
to export, yet it is also certain if 
movement over the B. & O. were in 
better shape even these prices would 
be difficult to maintain. 





NEW YORK 


_ Dealers and Consumers Are Anxious— 


Further Mine Complications Upset Ex- 
pectations—No Fear of Famine—Local 
Demand for Bituminous Slow — Many 
Inquiries for Export—Prices Stronger 
After Wage Negotiations End. 
Anthracite—Hope that conditions 
would soon become normal was again 
partially shattered when the workers 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Pitts- 
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ton resumed their strike. Shipments 
were steadily increasing but most of 
the coal was transhipped by water to 
New England where there is consider- 
able lack of supply, consequently local 
dealers did not benefit to any great ex- 
tent. New England was also receiv- 
ing a heavy tonnage by all-rail. Con- 
siderable tonnage was also sent into 
Long Island. 

With the advent of cooler weather, 
the trade and consumers are anxious 
regarding the future. It is not, how- 
ever, thought that there will be any 
great difficulty, provided the consumer 
asks for just sufficient coal for im- 
mediate needs. 

Quotations for independent coals are 
no higher than a week back and in 
‘some instances have been lower. There 
is a heavy demand and operators have 
‘no difficulty in disposing of their ton- 
nage. Buckwheat is quoted $5.50@ 
$6 at the mine, rice around $4, and 
barley, which is the longest of the 
steam coals, $2.25@$2.50. 

Quotations for company coals, per 
gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b. New 
‘York Tidewater, lower ports follow: 


Mine Tidewater 

Sho) hoe ae $7.60@$7.75 $10. 21@$10. 36 
Mee ctogse sled Sica s 7 60@ 7.75 10.21@ 10.36 
BRIE Sica cieas 'a)0 oP Aevesy 7.85@ 8.10 10.46@ 10.71 
ME HEStOUG.. Sous fas 7.90@ 8.10 10.51@ 10.71 
UINE Tee Soe ee 6.10@ 6.55 8.57@ 9.02 
Buckwheat......... 4.00@ 4.25 6.47@ 6.72 
Pevebrens kt Lis sete 3.00@ 3.50 5.47@ 5.97 
BATION oc Re aor Scgace 2.25@ 2.50 4.72@ 4.97 
ES OIOT ION. oe A! tc acs... 2.50@ 2.75 4.97@ 5.22 


Quotations for domestic at upper 
ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight 
‘rates. 


 Bituminous—Strengthening of prices 
which followed the breaking off of 
“wage negotiations is believed to be only 
temporary. As soon as the situation 
-calms down a further slump in prices 
in looked for. 

Car supply remains good, notwith- 
standing the return of many empties 
‘to the hard coal fields. The slowing 
up of industrial operations will soon 
‘show its effect in reduced consumption 
of coal. As a rule manufacturers are 
well stocked and are not now inclined 
to do further buying until they are 
‘better able to judge what to expect in 
‘the future. 

Coal is being rushed to the Lakes, 
some mines sending as much as 40 per 
-cent of their output. The situation in 
New England has been clarified through 
the co-operation of operators, railroads 
and distributors. Consumption has 
‘been considerably reduced through the 
-curtailing of operations in factories. 

Locally the situation is quiet. Demand 
is not strong for local consumption but 
is heavy for export. There is also a 
heavy bunker business. 

Small boats are not in great demand, 
those carrying between 500 and. 600 
“tons or larger being taken in prefer- 
ence. 

Quotations for the various grades 
were stronger at the mine than at this 
“Tidewater. They ranged about as fol- 
lows: Pool 10, $10@$10.50, Pool 11, 
*$9@$9.50 and Pool 34, $10.75@$11. In 
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the harbor the average quotation for 
the various grades was about $13.75 
alongside. 


BALTIMORE 


Great Rush of Export Coal — Bunker 
Demand Is Exceptional — Bituminous 
Prices Very Firm—Hard Coal Is Scarce 
—Prices Are Up in Some Cases. 


Bituminous—This locality was caught 
in a great month-end rush of export 
coal handling, and some records were 
broken. The last day of September 
saw 11 vessels loaded and cleared from 
the piers. The rush brought the ex- 
port total close to the record figures of 
August when about 500,000 tons were 
exported as cargo fuel. 

The figures for September -will cer- 
tainly run over the 490,000-ton mark. 
About 35,000 tons additional were 
taken as bunker coal by these ships. 
Of the 86 ships clearing from Balti- 
more in September, 55 took coal for 
bunkers, 25 coal burners left here to 
get bunker coal elsewhere and 6 were 
oil burners. 

The demand for bunkering in gen- 
eral has been so lively as to prevent 
any possibility of a sag in the strictly 
local market. Coal on bunkerage ship- 
ment under permit is watched so close- 
ly and dumped so quickly that those 
in open market for immediate bunker- 
ing must go to general supplies. 

The movement of cars from mines 
to Tide and the supply to the mines 
of empties on all roads have entered a 
less satisfactory class, and at the end 
of the past week the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. was giving only about a 60 per 
cent run to eastern mines, while daily 
loadings were only 2,500 cars. 

The line price weakness that came 
with the agreement of West Virginia 
operators to co-operate with Govern- 
ment agencies to hold down prices 
was unable to continue in the face of 
the natural law of supply and demand. 
At the present: time, while not as high 
as some weeks ago, prices are well 
maintained. 

On the Baltimore &.Ohio R.R. and 
Western Maryland, best coals are 
bringing around $10 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines. Even the least desirable coals 
are worth $8@$8.50 and in some cases 
up, while intermediate grades are gen- 
erally $9@$9.50. Best Pennsylvania 
coals are around $10.50 for the most 
part. 


Anthracite—The fact that hard coal 
is still very scarce: here, despite a 
somewhat better run. recently, was 
shown strongly in the rush of con- 
sumers that has been noted since the 
cool spell arrived so suddenly. 

Some in the trade now feel that a 
plan of apportionment may have to be 
worked out. A few dealers are prob- 
ably taking advantage of the situation 
and selling coal above the schedule set 
ky the leading dealers. These justify 
their course on the statement that they 
have been forced to buy all coal at 
independent company prices.. Never- 
theless,.the practice is discouraged by 
the more important handlers, who be- 
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lieve that both dealers and public are 
best protected by having a uniform 
schedule. 








Lake 





MILWAUKEE 


Cold Weather Starts Rush of Orders— 
Anthracite Advanced—Bituminous Re- 
ceipts Grow More Satisfactory. 


October was ushered in by a frigid 
wave and started a demand for coal 
from both city and country sources 
which dealers find it difficult to meet. 

The inward movement of hard coal 
is practically dead at the present time, 
but bituminous is coming in more sat- 
isfactorily than at any time during the 
year. This is the one ray of comfort 
to the trade. 

While the outlook for the coming 
winter is somewhat dubious, there are 
some coal men who scout the idea of 
anything like a serious famine. The 
remaining two months of navigation 
will tell the story. 

Receipts of coal by Lake up to .Oct. 
1 are 583,646 tons of anthracite and 
1,466,600 tons of bituminous, against 
665,832 tons of hard coal and 2,498,563 
tons of soft coal during the same 
months last year. 

There is no change in the soft-coal 
schedule. Anthracite prices have been 
advanced $1.15, with indications of fur- 
ther raise, due to increased freights on 
all-rail coal. 

Anthracite prices, f.o.b. dock yards 
follow: 


OUOVELATCL INT. suey teektn SPR Emaie le atte a evacel : $16.20 
dD fes eae heen a Eee Rn Le CRT Cat Mee Re 16.00 
POG Pe hare ea iles Me Ad RL ee ASTI ekch buena ae 14.65 
DUCK Wh eats ertacs MeL terale moana Bont oer eset han ces 12.50 
CLEVELAND 


Outlaw Strikes Disturb Production— 
Lake Quotas Increased as Result of 
Slumping Shipments —Spot Mark 
Weaker — Retail Prices Unchanged. 

Bituminous—Outlaw strikes in the 
No. 8 District have upset production 
schedules of operators, and: unless the 
men return to work soon they will 
check improvement that was being 
made in fuel conditions in and around 
Cleveland. Representatives of the con- 
servative miners have voted to end the 
strike and return to work. 

In the meantime, receipts of coal are 
dwindling. In recent weeks the spot 
market for No. 8 steam size has been 
giving ground. The price now is around 
$8.25@$8.50. Diminished industrial 
activity, tightness of the money situa- 
tion and anticipation of lower prices 
have combined to cause buyers to hold 
back from dipping heavily into the 
market. Better car movements have 
made it possible for industries to de- 
pend upon their contract coal in large 
measure. If production is seriously in- 
terrupted by the strike, however, stif- 
fening of price is inevitable. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Both 
grades continue painfully scarce, while 
the demand grows more pressing. Re- 
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tailers are still waiting for fulfillment 
of the promise made by operators and 
railroads some time ago for an in- 
crease in shipments. Circumstances 
have combined to prevent this as yet. 
It was expected the cutting off of the 
New England priority would release 
additional coal for this territory, but 
seemingly all the surplus is being ab- 
sorbed by the export trade. 

Lake—Increase in the quotas de- 
manded of mines on a majority of the 
railroads supplying fuel for the North- 
west was made necessary by the con- 
tinued decline in Lake receipts. At no 
time in September have receipts at- 
tained the record established in Au- 
gust. It was seen that the quotas as- 
sessed against mines were not supply- 
ing the required 4,000 cars daily. 

The increase in the assessment aver- 
ages about 15 per cent. One operator 
reports that his assessment now 
amounts to 75 per cent of his output. 
The railroads also have undertaken to 
enforce the regulation and to bar the 
billing of coal to points other than 
Lake ports until the fixed quota has 
been met. : 

Retail prices of coal per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland are: 

Anthracite—Egg $16@$17.50, chest- 
nut and stove $16.25. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled 
mine run $12.50. 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint $13.25, No. 8 $12, Millfield lump 
_ $14.50, cannel lump $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack 
$12.60@$12.75, No. 6 and No. 8 mine 


lump $16, 


run $13.60@$14.25, No. 6 ?-in. lump 
$14.45. 

BUFFALO 
Bituminous Demand Light —Coal Is 


Hard To Move—Much More Plentiful— 
Anthracite Picking Up Fast — City 
Trade Is Short of Coal. 


Bituminous—Consumers seen to have 
plenty of stocks. They sometimes will 
cffer not over $8, while the producer 
holds out for $8.25@$9. This deadlock 
is steadily growing worse and it prom- 
ises to last till the mines cannot be run 
at a profit on jpresent wages. The 
miners are uneasy but as things are 
now turning, they will soon be glad to 
get present rates of pay. : 

With the trade as it is the jobber 
does not dare to buy anything unless 
he has a ready sale for it. 

Not much complaint is heard of car 
shortage. While they are not really 
what they should be it is plain that the 
roads are making all possible effort to 
meet demands and are succeeding much 
better. Even the increased movement 
of crops does not reduce the supply as 
it usually does. It now looks as if 
all the difficulty is to be on the price. 

The jobber believes that a real break 
would improve the trade, for as soon 
as the consumers are convinced that 
prices will go no lower they will buy 
liberally. Most of them are staying 
out of the market as far as high-priced 
coal is concerned and depending on 
their contracts. 
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A little smithing coal is moving, but 
it is selling at high prices, some Bloss- 
burg being reported $11@$12 at the 
mines. Gas coal is also nearly as high 
as ever, seldom selling at less than 
$11. Not much of either is coming this 
way. 

- Anthracite—The city consumer is 

making all possible effort to get a full 
winter supply, sometimes paying an 
exorbitant price for it. Miners are at 
work again and coal is coming this way 
at a good rate. It is even reported 
that certain non-union miners, who 
have been out a long time, are coming 
back, so that if there is no new disturb- 
ance the fall production may be better 
than the average so far. 

Some high prices are still reported. 
One lot sold at the mines this week at 
515 per gross ton. 

Lake—Shipments are good again, be- 
ing for the week 119,350 net tons, of 
which 40,700 tons cleared for Duluth 
and Superior, 35,100 tons for Chicago, 
16,800 tons for Milwaukee, 11,150 tons 
for Fort William, 10,000 tons for Port 
Arthur and 5,600 tons for Ashland. 

Freight rates are strong on account 
of scarce tonnage, 75c.@85c. to Chi- 
cago, 70c. to Milwaukee, 60c. to Duluth, 
Ashland, Fort ‘William and Port Ar- 
thur. 

Coke—The market is quiet, as the 
demand is light. Prices have not 
changed materially, being $18.50 for 
72-hour Connellsville foundry, $17 for 
48-hour furnace and $14.50 for low 
grades. 





South 











BIRMINGHAM 
Siate Control Is Proposed — Railroad 
Tonnage Is Heavy—Inquiry Holds Up 
for All Grades—Car Supply Ample for 
All Operations—Labor Conditions Im- 
proving Steadily. 

Inquiry for both steam and domestic 
coal is holding up in a satisfactory 
manner, demand for domestic grades 
continuing very strong. There is a 
slight weakening in the market for 
steam grades though the tonnage still 
sought is far in excess of the available 
supply of free coal. 

The probability of the state assum- 
ing control over prices and distribution 
of free coal is no doubt causing some 
hesitancy in the buying movement. 
Operators controlling about 75 per cent 
of the output of this field have proposed 
a schedule of prices at which they will 
throw all their output, over contract 
requirements, into spot trade channels. 
Such surplus fuel to be distributed to 
consuming interests by a state fuel 
administrator to be appointed by the 
Governor, at prices ranging from $3.50 
for Big Seam mine run to $4.50 for 
Black Creek and Cahaba mine run, a 
differential of 50c. being proposed for 
prepared sizes. These figures are prac- 
tically the same as are now being re- 
ceived on contract deliveries and much 
less than for spot coal under the stress 
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of competitive bidding. These sche- 
dules would be effective during the 
present coal shortage or during any 
lke condition prior to Feb. 1, 1923 and 
subject to labor cost adjustments. 

All mines have received an ample 
car supply during the past week and 
the output will show a material in- 
crease. Rail lines continue to confis- 
cate much coal originating on their 
rails, the Seaboard Air Line R.R. hav- 
ing secured an injunction against the 
Frisco for taking over fuel coal from 
a number of mines in the Walker 
County field with which the former 
holds fuel contracts and has been un- 
able to get much of the output re- 
cently. 

The labor situation is very much bet- 
ter than a week ago at almost every 
point in the district and the strike men- 
ace is gradually passing. Many old 
men have returned to work this week 
and new labor is also being brought in. 
Quiet prevails throughout the field. 





LOUISVILLE 


Demand Is Good—Prices Are Softer— 
Supreme Court Decision Awaited on 
Lever Act — Modification of Assigned 
Car Ruling Is Welcomed. 

New service orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, relative to sup- 
plying cars for public utilities, and 
forcing utilities to quit gobbling coal, 
have resulted in a little smaller move- 
ment to this class and a softer market, 


as a result of more spot coal being | 


available. 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R., an- 
nounced that it would distribute cars 
for shipment of spot coal to Kentucky 
consumers ahead of assigned cars for 
utilities out of the state. Lake move- 
ment will not be affected, but home in- 
dustries and domestic consumers now 
stand a chance of securing fuel, of the 
rules are not again changed. As the 
situation now stands it looks as though 
it is an open market again and that 


utilities will have to buy in competi- — 


tion with others. 

Demand continues very good as a 
whole. Export buying has been light, 
although some coal is moving through 
South Atlantic points. Industries of 
the South appear fairly well stocked. 
Domestic consumers and retailers are 
still far from supplied. Railroads are 
buying well, and are better supplied 
than for some time past. Car supply 
is about 35 per cent, and many mines 
have been idle for weeks under the old 
assigned car plan. 

The refusal to grant an injunction 
to the Marrowbone Coal Co., against 
interference and prosecution by Fed- 
eral officers was expected by many 
operators. However, it is not believed 
that there will be much prosecution 
undertaken until after the Supreme 
Court decides the constitutionality of 
the Lever Act, which is expected to 
take place in October. After reporting 
fair prices the Oovington Jury ad- 


journed until Oct. 12, pending decision — 
of the high court on Sec. 4, of the 


Lever Act. When the jury re-convenes 
it plans to ascertain whether eomnan- 
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jes have complied with the finding on 
prices. 

That will hardly be necessary inas- 
much as coal operators are paying no 
attention to the prices set. In many 
cases operating expenses have been 
running from $4.50 a ton upward, due 
to the fact that many mines have been 
getting practically no cars. Most 
operators are so satisfied that the 
Supreme Court will knock out Sec. 4, 
that they are willing to await develop- 
ments. 

Prices quoted in the Eastern Ken- 
tucky field show gas, mine run $8.25 











@$9.25, steam $8.25@$8.50, block 
$10.50 @$11. 
Northwest 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Dock Shortage Grows More Serious— 
High Price-Level Is Maintained—Lake 
Dumpings Must Be Increased To Avert 
_ Shortage. 


The trade has been working for 6 
months to secure an adequate supply 
on the docks against approaching 
winter. Despite every effort which has 
been made the present situation is, 
that with less than 60 remaining days 
of navigation on the Lakes, there is 
likely to be a shortage of 5,000,000 tons 
of soft coal. 

Anthracite was supposed to be mod- 
erately provided. But the recent vaca- 
tion has thrown things behind there 
also. With both grades short, there 
is no chance for any substitution of 
ene for the other. 

Prices ranging on soft coal up to 
$13 a ton add further uncertainty to 
the situation. Dealers do not dare 
stock beyond urgent needs on this high 
priced coal. It is true that any de- 
cline at present seems remote. But 
it does not seem possible for the ex- 
treme figures to continue after the 
panic rush has been supplied. Hence 
they are seeking to move cautiously. 

The announcement has gone forth 
that the National Association promises 
sufficient coal for all, available after 
Dec. 1. The need of this district is be- 
fore Dec. 1, and calls for adequate cars. 
Coal available after Dec. 1 is going to 
help but little toward filling the docks, 
and unless the coal goes to the docks, 
it must go right to the dealers bins. 

There will be some help if coal is 
available from Illinois and Indiana 
mines after Dec. 1, for that is an all- 
rail source of supply. If cars are avail- 
able, it will mean some relief from that 
section. But there is absolutely noth- 
ing to base the expectation upon, save 
this promise. It is doubtless well in- 
tentioned, but it makes no coal for this 
district should it prove impossible to 
fulfill, which most men in the trade be- 
lieve it will be. 

Operation of the railroads of the 
Northwest is showing a slight improve- 
ment, but far from enough to give 
assurance of being able to handle the 
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extra tonnage called for. At any rate, 
it is not the problem of the Northwest- 
ern roads but of the Eastern lines 
running to the lower Lake ports. Un- 
less they can meet the situation, the 
Northwest will be confronted by the 
most serious coal shortage in its his- 
tory. 





Inland West 





DETROIT — 
Increasing Demand from Domestic Con- 
sumers Follows Cooler Weather—Bitu- 
minous Receipts Improve—Some Reduc- 
tion in Retail Price — Lake Movement 
Still Inadequate. 


Bituminous—The chill of near-win- 
ter, has stimulated a more urgent in- 
quiry for coal from domestic consum- 
ers, some of whom apparently had been 
rendered rather indifferent by the re- 
assuring announcements recently com- 
ing from Washington. There is a con- 
tinued active demand also from indus- 
trial consumers, many of whom are 
desirous of building up reserves be- 
fore cold weather adds to the hazards 
of transportation. 

Shipments of ‘bituminous are still 
much short of requirements though 
some dealers report a slight improve- 
ment in supply. Jobbers and whole- 
salers find free coal is almost unob- 
tainable and at times encounter con- 
siderable difficulty in providing for the 
requirements of steam plants depend- 
ent on a frequent renewal of supply. 

Some interest in the retail trade was 
created during the week by the an- 
nouncement of a 10 per cent reduction 
in price of bituminous to steam and 
demestic consumers by one of the local 
firms. A statement accompanying this 
explained the reduction was intended 
to offset the effects of a recent an- 
nouncement from Washington that 
there would be plenty of coal for every- 
one at cheaper prices. 

The effect, in conjunction with the 
mild weather then prevailing, was to 
cause cancellation of a number of or- 
ders from local consumers. With the 
discount offered, Pocahontas that has 
been quoted $12.50@$16 is made avail- 
able $11@$12.40 a ton to small con- 
sumers. 


Anthracite—Shipments are not yet of 
sufficient amount to assist materially 
in solving the fuel problem. Retail 
dealers say they are unable to give 
assurance of any early improvement in 
supply or that they will be able to fill 
orders that have been standing on their 
books for many weeks. The hope is 
expressed that anthracite will be avail- 
able in more liberal supply after the 
close of navig‘ation. 

Lake—Movement of coal over the 
Lake routes continues to fall short of 
the 4,000 cars a day regarded as the 
minimum necessary to provide for re- 
quirements of the Northwest. The de- 
ficit to Oct. 1, is approximately .3,100,- 
000 tons, compared with 1919. 
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COLUMBUS 
Steam Demand Is Easier——Prices Break 
Retail Situation Acute and Prices 
Are Strong—Lake Trade Progresses. 

There has been a slight recession in 
the extreme high prices for steam 
grades. This is attributed largely to 
falling off in demand from large con- 
sumers as a result of curtailed oper- 
ations. The recession is expected to 
be only temporary however, in view 
of the colder weather and conditions 
in the Eastern Ohio field. The trade 
is still fairly active. 

Retailers are now coming into the 
market in full force. Cooler weather 
is causing’ some anxiety among con- 
sumers. Dealers are bringing pres- 
sure to bear for shipments, claiming 
that suffering will follow unless some- 
thing is done to relieve the situation. 

Priority orders for the Lakes and 
yublic utilities still maintain and only 
a small tonnage is being shipped to 
dealers. 

Retail prices are still firm. Hocking 
lump sells $9.50@$11, mine run is 
$9.25@$10.75. West Virginia splints 
are selling $10@$12. Pocahontas is 
still scarce and sells $12.50@$15. Some 
Kentucky lump is being sold around 
oll. 

Steam trade shows a little easing up 
because of recession in business and 
the flooding of certain areas with other 
coals. Many factories are on part pro- 
duction and this naturally restricts the 
fuel demand. Railroads are still tak- 
ing a large percentage of the produc- 
tion. Public utilities are fairly well 
supplied for the present. 

Production has held up fairly well 
at the levels maintained for several 
weeks. With the strikc in Eastern 
Ohio the output is restricted far below 
the 40 per cent mark with indications of 
even less. 

Lake trade is running along smoothly 
with a good tonnage being moved from 
Ohio mines. Vessel movement is gen- 
erally good and little congestion is re- 
ported at the lower docks. 

Prices at the mines of the principal 
coals sold in Ohio are: 





Hocking lump... $6.50@ $8.50 
Hocking miner: “foes s cat ces ove 6 00@ 8.00 
Hocking screenings. . 6 00@ 7 50 
Pomeroy lump.... 6 50@ 9 00 
Pomeroy mine rup...... 6 25@ 8.00 
Pomeroy screenings oy 6.00@ 7 75 
West Virginia splints, lamp 6 50@ 8 50 
West Virginia splints, mine run.... 6.25@ 8.25 
West Virginia splints, screenings... . 6.00@ 7 75 
Pocahontas lump............- 7.75@ 9.00 


ST. LOUIS 


Steam Conditions Are Easy and Coal 
Is Plentiful Locally—Domestic Is Short 
and Prospects for Future Not Good— 
Car Supply Poor, and Railroad De- 
mands Heavy — Outlying Districts Are 
in Bad Shape. 


The local steam situtation is easier 
than for the past three months. Stand- 
ard screenings off the short line roads 
are down to $4 at the mine. Two 
weeks ago they were strong at $6@ 
$7.50. This is brought about partly by 
the Federal investigation of profiteer- 
ing in Chicago. The domestic situa- 
tion is still in bad shape. 
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There is no anthracite coming in, but 
such as is here is retailing at about 
$18 a ton for all sizes. No smokeless 
was moving in last week. This is re- 
tailing at about $16 for lump and egg, 
which is the price of smithing coal. 
No coke is available. 

St. Louis enters upon ‘the winter 
months with a somewhat uncertain 
future. The first touch of cold weather 
brought a realization of what the city 
may have to contend with a little later. 

Mines in the Standard field are work- 
ing fairly well but car supply is short. 
The average working time is 3 days on 
domestic and 5 or 6 days on railroad 
coal, which is growing heavier daily, 
taking the coal away from commercial 
avenues. 
ing time has been better. 

Carterville field had fairly good 
working time on all roads, excepting 
the Iron Mountain and Illinois Central. 
The Iron Mountain is furnishing but 
few more cars than they need for com- 
pany coal. Working time averages be- 
tween 3 and 4 days in general in this 
field, with no labor troubles. 

Prices in the Standard field for St. 
Louis are $4@$8 for domestic sizes 
and as low as $4 for screenings, with 
outside screenings as high as $6. Sim- 
iliar prices obtain in the Mt. Olive field, 
excepting on St. Louis business and 
contracts, which run $4.50@$5 for 
domestic sizes. Carterville domestic 
sizes sell at $4.80@$8, the latter being 
the price the independent operators are 
securing. This price is practically ob- 
tained in the Duquoin field. 

All operators show that they are 
from 3 to 5 months behind in ship- 
ments, with the railroads continuing to 
demand more fuel daily. The move- 
ment of cars is fairly good right now, 
but there is a lot of bad-order equip- 
ment and motive power is not in first- 
class condition in the Middlewest as a 
rule. 


CHICAGO 


Aggregate Demand Still Exceeds Sup- 
ply — Industrial Curtailment Lowers 
Steam Demand — Domestic Trade Is 
Heavy — Illinois Coal Is Strong with 
No Decline in Sight. 


A slight betterment in car supply 
was not sufficient to ease the local de- 
mand. ‘Troubles in the Clinton field in 
Indiana added to the shortage of avail- 
able fuel. The industrial demand, how- 
ever, has lessened considerably. Buy- 
ers are not actively in the market, 
partly because immediate needs are 
filled, but for the most part due to 
curtailed operations of plants. 

Prices are unchanged, holding firm 
in the face of heavy domestic demand. 
Retail dealers have plunged into the 
open market for prepared sizes, urged 
by the calls for deliveries on orders 
placed weeks ago by householders. The 
advent of cooler weather has caused an 
insistent demand for immediate deliver- 
ies. 


Domestic users are becoming con-— 


vinced that the scarcity of anthracite 
and Pocahontas will necessitate a sub- 


In the Mt. Olive field work- | 
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stitution and are placing orders for 
high-grade Indiana and Illinois coals. 
Little of this is to be had, however, and 
the retailers are only able to obtain 
that from the fields of poorer grades. 

Apportionment of available stocks 
has been resorted to by some dealers 
to relieve the immediate demands made 
upon them. Should coal be received 
later in sufficient quantity to fill all 
orders delivery facilities of the retail- 
ers will be taxed to the limit. 

Retail prices on southern [linois 
coal are $10@$10.75, smokeless, when 
obtainable went as high as $16.25, de- 
livered. A strong demand for all the 
Illinois coal that can be produced is 
indicated by the scarcity of the usual 
domestic fuels such as smokeless and 
anthracite. Because of this, there is 
little likelihood of any early decline on 
Illinois coal, either for domestic or com- 
mercial consumption. 





BUTTE 


Freight Rates and Labor Increases Add 
to Cost of Local Coals—Committee Is 
Endeavoring to Relieve Shortage. 


Due to increases in freight rates and 
labor costs, the price of coal in this 
state has advanced 25c@$2. The in- 
crease is greatest on coal for domestic 
use. 

A year ago San Coulee coal sold at 
$3.75 f.0.b. mines, with freight to Great 
Falls of approximately 65c. Mine price 
is now $4.75 with $1.15 haul, making a 
retail figure of about $8.50. Mine run 
has advanced to $6.50. 

Bear Creek coal now costs the con- 
sumer $12 and little is to be had at 
that price. Dealers are far short of 
their normal supplies. 

Coal prices in Butte are higher than 
in most Montana cities. A special com- 
mittee of the city council has been ap- 
pointed to ascertain a reason for the 
wide difference in price, as well as to 


- undertake to relieve the existing short- 


age. 








West 





DENVER 
Wage Increase Tentatively Accepted by 
Miners — Demand for Union Recogni- 
tion Not Abandoned. 


One of the serious obstacles threat- 
ening interruption of the coal industry 
in Colorado, particularly in the lignite 
fields, apparently has been eliminated, 
in the granting by independent oper- 
ators of a daily increase of $1.50 to 
workers and 82c. to “scrapper” boys. 
It affects about 4,000 miners in the 
lignite fields, and another 4,000 in bi- 
tuminous fields. 

The advances, retroactive to Sept. 1, 
have been tentatively accepted by the 


-men through officials of District 15. 


They demanded an increase of $1.73 
during an 8-hour day. 

The paramount issue, involving rec- 
cgnition of the union, and made a part 
of the union demands, has not been 
abandoned by leaders, and may flare up 
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after Oct. 8, the official date for a 
show-down under the state industrial 
law. The agreement was negotiated 
through the Victor-American Coal Co., 
and likewise affects 18 smaller com- 
panies. These have no contractual 
agreement with the union at present. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
employing about 4,000 men, has granted 
its employes an increase of $1.25 a day, 
corresponding to day work of other 
companies, under the Rockefeller in- 
dustrial plan. The union is not recog- 
nized. Statements that company em- 
ployes have asked for a strike vote is 
being denied by President J. F. Well- 
born. 

Robert Foster, an international or- 
ganizer, is urging labor unions gen- 
crally to contract for the entire output 
of certain union-controlled mines, the 
ears to be billed to groups of consum- 
ers. Officials of the Colorado Federa- 
tion of Labor are considering the feas- 
ibility of the plan. 

Coal prices, in most instances, were 
advanced early in September, from 30c. 
to 50c. a ton, in anticipation of the 
demands of mine workers. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Receipts Are Adequate — Prices Have 
2eached the Peak—Retailers Have Ac- 
cumulated Some Surplus. 

Although railroad cars are not by 
any means plentiful the Pacific Coast 
is getting sufficient coal from Utah 
and Wyoming to answer present de- 
mands and to provide a bit of a surplus 
for the early winter calls. Much of 
the equipment formerly used in trans- 
porting coal to San Francisco has 
been diverted to other business in the 
last few months. 

Local coal men agree there will be 
no further advance in prices, saying 
the “peak” has been reached. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b., mines, 
wholesale, Utah and Wyoming, per net 
ton, are unchanged. Stove and lump 
remain at $5. 





Canada 


TORONTO 
Export Order Amended — Permits To 
Ship to N. S. Will Be Issued 

An order in Council has been issued 
by the Canadian government amending 
the order adopted some weeks ago, for- 
bidding the export of coal from At- 
lantic ports except to the United States 
and Newfoundland. The new order 
provides that in the case of each ship- 
ment by water to the United States an 
export permit must first be secured 
from the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 

The object, it is explained, is not to 
restrict exports across the border, but 
to make consignees satisfy the Board. 
that the coal is really for United States 
consumption. The issuance of permits 
will also make it easier for the Board 
to keep track of the export movements 
of coal. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Monongahela R.R. Opening at Both 
Ends Improves Distribution and Stif- 
fens Market—Export Demand Lighter. 


The restrictions placed by the Mon- 
ongahela R.R. on coal and coke deliver- 
ies to the Pennsylvania R.R. whereby 
deliveries would be made only against 
equal numbers of empty cars furnished, 
have been lifted, and there is now a 
fairly free movement. The coal that 
had been forced out on the Lake Erie, 
the other connection of the Mononga- 
hela R.R. had depressed the market as 
noted in last report, and the restoration 
of normal delivery conditions has since 
caused this to rebound. Prices are up 
to where they were two or three weeks 
ago. 

With a continuance of fairly heavy 
coal production in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and on the whole a slight in- 
crease, the failure of prices to settle 
down to something like a moderate 
level requires further explanation. This 
seems to be furnished in the argument 
that consumers are more eager to buy 
coal for stocking purposes on account 
of the near approach of winter. 

While transportation conditions are 
fair at present, it has been the com- 
mon theory for months that they would 
grow worse with the advent of winter. 
There is, however, a slowing down in 
not a few consuming industries that 
may in the, course of a few weeks 
lessen the actual demand for coal, so 
that altogether the market output is 
rather uncertain. 

A decided decline is reported in the 
export demand for coal and this change 
seems to balance the fact that the 
Western Maryland embargo continues, 
so that while only limited tonnages can 
be shipped to Tidewater there is also 
a limited demand. The market for 
spot coal is quotable $9@$10 for steam 
and the lower grades of gas and by- 
product and $10@$11 for best grades 
of gas and byproduct, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Offerings and Demand Both Lighter— 
Pennsylvania Deliveries Difficult — No 
Interest in Contracts—Spot Market Is 
Unchanged. 

On the whole, the amount of Con- 
nellsville coke, both furnace and foun- 
dry, available in the spot market is de- 
creased as compared with conditions 
of two or three weeks ago. 
also somewhat less buying pressure 


There is |} 


and the two changes appear to balance 
as the spot market remains as for- 
merly quoted. 

While some buyers have dropped out 
of the furnace coke market in the past 
few weeks others are buying as much 
as formerly and those who remain are 
having somewhat more to say as to 
prices they will pay. 

While the Monongahela R.R. is now 
making some deliveries of loaded coke 
cars to the Pennsylvania R.R. without 
the restriction formerly imposed, that 
the Pennsylvania furnish an equal 
number of empties, shipping conditions 
on the latter are decidedly poor, most of 
the yards, if not all, being congested 
and a shortage of motive power being 
apparent. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
R.R., on the other hand, is functioning 
well. 

The result of these conditions is a 
plain split in the market, whereby spot 
furnace coke by Pennsylvania is quot- 
able at $17 and P. & L.E. deliveries 
are readily available at $16.50. Sales 
are reported at $16@$16.25 but seem 
to cover coke of somewhat uncertain 
quality. 

Demand for spot foundry coke, while 
venerally lighter than a few weeks ago, 
has picked up somewhat in the past 


week, the change being attributed to a 


desire on the part of coke foundries to 
get a few carloads ahead for the 
winter. 

The spot market is quotable as a week 
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ago at $16.50@$17 for furnace and $17.50 
@$18 for foundry, per net ton at ovens. 
Contract coke is unquotable. One or 
two operators have named asking 
prices for first half of $14 for furnace 
and $15 for foundry, but buyers are 
in no mood to negotiate at this time, 
particularly as the blast furnace and 
foundry industries now seem marked 
for lessened activity in the not distant 
future. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ened Sept. 25 
at 202,840 tons, an increase of 1,910 
tons. The merchant ovens alone, how- 
ever, showed a decrease of 5,490 tons, 
74,500 tons being produced. 





UNIONTOWN 
Car Supplies Decline — Coal and Coke 
Prices Have Advanced—Yard Conges- 
tion Clearing. 


Still lessened. car supply, coupled 
with an export coal order of some size, 
combined to boost prices last week. 
The market tone is firm and slightly 
bullish. Coke is now $17.50 and $16.75 
for Pennsylvania and Lake Erie ship- 
ment, respectively, and the remaining 
three months of the year are expected 
to guarantee this price with little fluc- 
tuation. 

At the mines, Pool 44 coal is now 
$9.50@$9.75 with Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania R.R. Pool 34 coal 
respectively $10.75@$11 and $10.25@ 
$10.50. By-product coal still holds fast 
to its $10 figure with no immediate 
prospect of change either way. P. R.R. 
steam is now $9, while B.. & O. steam 
has scored a sharp advance to $9.50. 
This was caused by the export order 
that accepted best B. & O. steam coal 
for its requirements. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


1920 ——_____~ 
Calendar Year 


Week 


10,685,000 
2,016,000 
11,673,000 
1,945,000 
11,817,000 
1,969,000 


Sept. 11d 
Daily average 
Sept. 185 
Daily average 
Sept. 25c 
Daily average 


_ 1919 (a) —————~ 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 
11,046,000 318,410,000 
1,841,000 1,475,000 
11,253,000 329,663,000 
1,876,000 _1,485,000 
11,613,000 341,276,090 
1,936,000 1,497,000 


to Date 
369,258,000 
1,710,000 
380,930,000 
1,717,000 
392,747,000 
1,723,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 —————__. 
Calendar Year 


Week 
546,000 
699,000 

1,650,000 


Sept. 11 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 25h 


1919 (a) ———— 
Calendar Year 

Week to Date 
1,408,000 57,376,000 
1,665,000 59,041,000 
1,760,000 60,801,000 


to Date 

59,160,000 
59,859,000 
61,509,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
Sept. 185 
1920 
403,000 


- Sept. 25 
1920- 
401,000 


Sept. 27 
1919 
344,000 


1920 


to Date 
15,694,000 


1919 
to Date (a) 
14,485,00 


(c) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subiect to revision. All figuresih net tons ° 
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Car supply continues to dwindle, the 
Pennsylvania scoring some of the 
poorest records in many weeks. For 
four successive days the P. R.R. failed 
to place a coal car on the Redstone 
branch and for three days delivered no 
coke cars to the Monongahela. 

On the Monongahela Ry. the Penn- 
sylvania made 35 per cent coal car 
placement. In the same period the 
Lake Erie placed over 2,000 cars on 
the M. R. against requirements of about 
2,500. On the Southwest the Pennsy]l- 
vania made a 20 per cent showing, 
dropping, however, on the Redstone to 
less than 10 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania placed less than 
140 coke cars on the M. R. against 
meagre requirements of some 380. The 
Lake Erie, as usual, shouldered the 
bulk of the M. R. coke demand, plac- 
ing about 1,500 cars with requirements 
of 1,200. On the Southwest the P. 
R.R. placed 40 per cent, falling to 30 
per cent on the Redstone. Placements 
by the B. & O. were very light. 

Yards have been slightly cleared 
this week, Youngwood’s total falling 
from 1,900 to 1,100 and Rainey’s from 
225 to 135. 


FAIRMONT 
Car Shortage Grows Worse—Little 
Available Commercial Coal—Assigned- 
Car Loading Is Heavy—Railroads 
Broach Fuel Question—Export Ship- 
ments Decline. 

For the week ended Sept. 25 there 
was an extremely poor car supply, pro- 
duction being cut to a point much 
below that of the previous week. This 
was due no doubt to the fact that 
empties which might have been dis- 
tributed were being diverted to the 
anthracite regions. 

The tonnage of railroad fuel was 
heavy, loadings being largest when in 
fact the car supply was shortest. Be- 
cause of this large tonnage, for a time 
auring the week commercial shipments 
were extremely limited. 

Officials of the B. & O. R.R. and 
other roads are said to be anxious to 
make overtures to the coal producers 
about the question ,of railroad fuel 
supplies but inasmuch as the operators 
have been ignored when making the 
same suggestion they are in no mood 
to move with alacrity in meeting rail- 
road officials. 

Curtis Bay and other Tidewater ship- 
ments were much less in volume during 
the week, principally because of the 
limited car supply. While for a time 
coal was being exported from points 
off the Mongahela Ry. an embargo was 
imposed toward the end of the week 
insofar as shipments via the Pennsyl- 
vania and Western Maryland were con- 
cerned. It is thought that in view of 
limited export shipments there might 
be a slight recession in prices. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY - 
Car Supply Improves—Lake Shipments 
8,500 Tons Daily — Demand Is Heavy 
and Prices Are Unchanged. 


Car supply was improved for mines 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. during 
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the period ended Sept. 25. During the 
first four days C. & O. production aver- 
aged about 20,000 tons daily. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 tons a day 
were consigned to the Lakes. The bal- 
ance of the output for the most part 
was going to northern and western 
markets. It is doubtful, however, even 
in view of improved transportation fa- 
cilities, if eastern Kentucky mines dur- 
ing the last half of September were 
producing at the rate of 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

While prices may have been slightly 
off as compared with those prevailing 
during August, nevertheless there con- 
tinued to be a stiff demand. 





EASTERN OHIO 
Outlaw Strike Cuts Production in Half 
— Radical Element Is Cause of the 
Trouble—Miners’ Representatives Vote 
To Return. 


Interest in the No. 8 Field during 
the past week has centered chiefly 
around the outlaw strike situation. 
About half the mines in the district 
have been idle since Monday, notwith- 
standing a resolution sent to all local 
unions by district and sub-district offi- 
cers and scale committee of the United 
Mine Workers directing them to have 
their members continue working and to 
prevent any suspension until after a 
meeting called for Sept. 29. At this 
meeting it was proposed to explain to 
delegates the reason for the wnion 
officers’ belief that a strike at this 
time is illegal and untimely. The orig- 
inal number of strikers has increased 
somewhat each day. 

This illegal strike is the result of 
agitation on the part of the radical 
element to reopen the existing’ con- 


tract with the operators to secure pay- - 


ment for moving’ slate less than 12 in. 
thick. This question was fully sub- 
mitted to the President’s Bituminous 
Coal Commission and decision rendered 
by that body that the mining scale al- 
ways has and does include proper com- 
pensation for this work. The radical 
element, however, recruited a consider- 
able following, demanding further in- 
crease in the scale at this time for load- 
ing all stone. 

The meeting on Wednesday was a 


‘stormy one, resolving itself into a con- 


test for control between the officers 
and outlaws. An agreement was not 
reached and the meeting adjourned in 
a near-riot to meet again Thursday. 

Late reports indicate an early end 
cf the trouble, when representatives of 
5,000 miners voted to end their strike. 

Production figures for the week are 
not available, but will be considerably 
less than half of normal, as such mines 
that worked were short-harided. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Production Is Slow — Smaller Mines 
Are Sluggish — Little Adherence to 
Wage Scale — Domestic Receipts Are 
Inadequate. 

Conditions are not at the present con- 
ducive to the rapid supplying of coal 
either for domestic purposes or for ship- 
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ping. The wagon mines in the Alle- 
gheny mountains which supply Altoona 
and other towns in Blair County are not 
being operated to any extensive degree. 
Trucks hauling coal from the mines for 
domestic consumption experience much 
difficulty in getting more than one load 
a day. 

Operators claim they cannot keep the 
miners at work; that if they could, the 
entire demand could be filled. Miners 
are averaging $15 a day in the wagon 
mines and usually leave the mines be- 
fore noon. But two of the 17 mines in 
the Buckhorn district are paying the 
scale of District 2. The others all pay 
more. 

Following the granting of the in- 
crease to day men several weeks ago 
of $1.50 a day, the price of coal at the 
mines in Cambria County which supply 
Altoona and many other towns, was ad- 
vanced from $4 to $5 a ton and this has 
been passed to the consumer. Coal in 
Altoona from the Buckhorn region is 
selling at $9. 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Stone Controversy Curtails Eastern 
Ohio Production — Northern Pan Han- 
dle Industries Affected--Lake Tonnage 
Is Heavy. 

The most important development of 
the week ended Oct. 2 was a strike — 
of 5,000 miners affecting many of the 
mines both in the Northern Pan Handle ~ 
and in Eastern Ohio. 

It was estimated that fully 50 mines 
were closed by the strike, which lasted 
from Monday until Friday, shutting off 
to a great extent production of coal 
and even causing a suspension of work 
at a number. of industries in the North- 
ern Pan Handle. The strike grew out 
of a demand for pay for stone work, 
operators declining to accede to the 
demands made. 

Until the strike, mines were operat- 
ing on about a 70 per cent basis, with 
a large part of the coarse coal going 
to the Lakes. There was compara- 
tively little free coal available. 
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KANAWHA 
Cars Are Freer—Lakes Absorb Heavy 
Tonnage—Strong Demand—No Price 
Fluctuations. 


Rather marked improvement was ob- 
served in the transportation situation, 
at least insofar as the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. had anything to do with 
the car supply. Distribution at no 
time during the week with the possible . 
exception of Saturday was below 70 
per cent. 

The week was opened with nearly a 
100 per cent supply of empties avail- 
able. Even on Tuesday mines were 
favored with an 88 per cent supply, 582 
cars being loaded at C. & O. mines on 


_ that date. 


- Coal River mines were also favored 
with a fairly large placement during 
the greater part ofthe week. Trans- 
portation conditions were not so satis- 
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factory on the Kanawha & Michigan 
Ry. Mines on that road had at no time 
more than a 70 per cent supply and by 
the end of the week this had declined 
to 19 per cent. 

Western markets received the larger 
part of the output, approximately one- 
third being consigned to Lakes. This 
proportion was even larger on the 
Kanawha & Michigan. 

Renewed demand for Kanawha coal 
was due to a growing market for 
domestic, there being many inquiries 
for splint. Price fluctuations, however, 
were reduced to a minimum. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 
Better Car Supply Increases Output— 





Prices Are Firm with Strong De- 
mand — Tide Gets Heavy Volume of 
Tonnage. 


A better car supply both on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian 
Railroads made for an increased pro- 
duction in both regions during the pe- 
riod ended Sept. 25. Market conditions 
were such as to encourage a larger 
output. 

The output of New River was still 
limited to about 60 per cent of poten- 
tial capacity and on Tuesday produc- 
tion was as low as 40 per cent. 

Not more than 30 or 40 cars of New 
River coal a day were being shipped to 
Lakes and no coal was going to New 
England to speak of, except on con- 
tract, the tonnage heretofore consigned 
to the Northeast finding its way to 
Tidewater and Inland East points. In- 
land West shipments were at a mini- 
mum. Little change in prices was ob- 
served in view of a strong demand in 
all markets. 

Impetus was given production in the 
Winding Gulf by an improvement in 
the car supply, though this was more 
marked on the Virginian Ry. than on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Supply Shows Improvement—La- 
bor Losses Grow—Price Is Held Down 
—Lakes and Export Tonnage Heavy. 

Ground was gradually being regained 
during the latter part of the month. 
Increased transportation facilities on 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. brought 
about this result. 

During the last 10 days of September 
the car supply made for a larger pro- 
duction in the Tug River field Oper- 
ators were still experiencing trouble in 
securing a large and regular turn-out 





of miners and were somewhat inclined " 


to believe that the increase in wages 
instead of stimulating the miners to 
greater efforts was having opposite 
effect. Labor shortage caused the loss 
of more tonnage than a scarcity of 
cars. 

There was a healthy demand for the 
output. Large as was the tonnage go- 
ing to the Lakes, there was an even 
larger amount for Tide and for In- 
land East delivery, suspension. of the 
New England priority being a factor 
in leading to greater promptness in 
dumping at Tidewater. 

Greater regularity in the operation 
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of Pocahontas mines and a larger pro- 
duction was made possible during the 
last days of September by an adequate 
car supply on the Norfolk & Western 
R.R. The output averaged between 
325,000 and 350,000 tons as September 
ended. Labor shortage here also over- 
topped car shortage losses. 

There was a stiff demand in evidence 
but producers sought to see that prices 
were held to a conservative basis. 
Tidewater shipments were large in 
volume, although the Lakes and Inland 
West markets were getting a fair per- 
centage of Pocahontas production. 





VIRGINIA 
Production Is at 75 Per Cent of Capa- 
city — Car Supplies Are Slightly Im- 
proved—Prices Are Firm. 

The end of September brought little 
change in conditions, production still 
being limited to about 75 per cent of 
potential capacity. About 30,000 tons, 
however, were used in the coke ovens. 
The greater part of the loss in produc- 
tion was due of course to car shortage, 
though losses from such a source were 
not quite so heavy at the end of the 
month as they had been at the begin- 
ning. 

While there had been a slump in 
prices for a time and while there had 
been less activity in spot coal, as the 
month came to an end prices appeared 
to be on a somewhat firmer basis, but 
there was an absence, to a great extent, 
of the wildly speculative buying which 
formerly ran prices up to such a high 
level. The fact that Virginia mines 
were no longer compelled to ship to 
New England also gave such mines a 
broader market, 


LOGAN AND THACKER 
Production in Williamson Increasing 
Satisfactorily—Logan Output Declines 
—Lake Shipments Heavy—Prices Ad- 
vance Slightly. 


A growing production in the Thacker 
field during the week ended Sept. 25 
was met by a lessened production in 
the Logan region, where the car sup- 
ply affected the output. Market condi- 
tions generally were conducive to large 
production in both fields. 

In the Williamson field there was a 
marked improvement in production con- 
ditions. Output for September was 
fully twice as large as that for August, 
owing to the number of additional 
mines at work. 

By the middle of September there 
were about 750 miners working as 
against 107 men on July 1. It is esti- 
mated that in September 70,000 tons of 
coal were produced within the strike 
zone, 

Logan mines were unable to produce 
as much coal as during the preceding 
week, empties not being so plentiful. 

The Lakes were securing a very large 
percentage of Logan’s output, at least 
during the first three days of the week, 
when Lake shipments aggregated about 
35,000 tons. In addition to Lake, a very 
considerable tonnage was being sent to 
northern and western markets. There 
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was a strong demand for steam coal 
and also for splint. While there was a 
good deal of fluctuation in prices for 
mine run spot, the maximum reached 
was about $9.50, an advance of 50c. 
over the preceding week’s figure. 





Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
Assigned Cars Rule the Field—Prices 
Have Slumped—Labor Situation Is Ma- 
terially Improved. 


Events for the past week and the 
series of happenings have served to 
seriously demoralize the market, both 
as to prices and production. The renew- 
al of the assigned car order has prac- 
tically cut off production from mines 
that do not have assigned car business. 
Many mines are reporting that they 
have not received cars in more than 
two weeks. Railroads report that they 
are barely receiving enough cars to 
fill assigned car orders and that they 
have no encouragement to offer as to 
a better car supply in the near future. 

Prices have slumped to a point where 
some of the “Snowbird” type of mines 
are barely making expenses, The ac- 
tual market price is rather hard to 
state, but quotations for assigned busi- 
ness are about $5@$7 with a still fur- 
ther decline in sight. 





Middle Western 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Situation More Promising with Strike 
Sentiment — Demand Is Good at Firm 
Prices—Production Is About Normal. 


For the past week or 10 days nego- 
tiations between operators and union 
leaders have been going on. A meet- 
ing was held at Central City last week 
by the operators, and a joint meeting 
at Louisville later. There were fur- 
ther conferences during the week. 

Operators have been threatening to 
bring suit against the unions, under the 
Danberry Hatters ruling, charging 
that the miners have violated a con- 
tract which was to have run until 1922. 
At Drakesboro, circulars threatening 
violence were posted. Union operators 
repudiated the threats. 

Union officials instructed striking 
miners to return to work on Monday, 
following the reaching of an agreement 
by a committee of operators and men 
the latter part of the weck. 

Operations in the field as a whole 
were not held back, especially in view 
of the fact that operating mines took 
all cars available. There was a smaller 
supply than in August, when strikes in 
fields North of the river resulted in 
better local placements. 

Prices as a whole are firm with no 
change shown. Coal is selling $7.50@ 
$8.25 a ton, for all grades. Demand is 
from railroads, utilities, industrial con- 
cerns and retailers for domestic con- 
sumption, with a fair movement South. 





so Mines e-:* 
and Company 


News 








ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Nine men have been 


arrested, charged with complicity in 
the recent murder of Leon M. Adler, 
general manager of the Corona Coal 
Co., who was shot during an encounter 
with striking miners. 





ILLINOIS 


Minonk—Work is being pushed at the 
Minonk coal mine in preparation for 
the erection of the steel tower, which 
will take the place of the frame tower 
recently destroyed by fire. It has been 
decided to make temporary arrange- 
ments to hoist enough coal for local 
demand. 

Duquoin—The Kanawha Fuel Co., of 
Milwaukee, operating a mine north of 
this city, has started loading coal from 
an old slack pile. The coal has been 
out in the air for over twenty years. 
The slack pile being within easy dis- 
tance of a railroad switch, a viaduct 
was built and the coal is loaded into 
pit cars and hauled to the track and 
dumped into coal cars. 





INDIANA 
New Goshen—The Ft. Harrison Min- 


ing Co., is sinking a new mine near its 
Clovelly operation, south of here. This 
mine will work the No. 4 vein. Ma- 


chinery is beginning to arrive, and it is 
expected to start working entry before 
the end of the year. 

Boonville—Fire of undetermined ori- 
gin resulted in the loss of the tipple 
and blacksmith shop of the Erie Canal 
Coal Co., six miles west of here. The 
loss is placed at $25,000. The company, 
which was working on a railroad con- 
tract, will rebuild immediately, requir- 
ing about three months’ time. The mine 
is owned by Dr. T. D. Scales, William 
F, and Kenneth Weyerbacher, of this 
city. 





IOWA 
Essex—The coal pocket belonging to 


the Essex Lumber and Fuel Co. has: 


been destroyed by fire. The building 
was erected seven years ago, and cost 
several thousand dollars. Owing to the 
scarcity of coal the building was prac- 
tically empty with the exception of 
some slack. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland—No time is being lost by 
S. S. Porter of Ashland in developing 
coal'territory under lease by him on the 
Right Fork of Beaver Creek, Rails 
for the new road being built to the 
tracts under lease have been assembled. 
Mr. Porter is proceeding with the work 
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of driving an entry for: the new mine. 
Material for the construction of the 
mining plant is beginning to arrive. . 
Bastin—The Elkhorn Collieries Co. 
is having plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a new coal tipple on its proper- 
ties in this district, and installation of 
machinery will be commenced at an 
early date. Plans have also been per- 
fected for housing development, 





MISSOURI 
Jefferson City—Governor Gardner in 
response to complaints from all over 


the state has asked the Public Service. 


Commission to work in. conjunction 
with Attorney General Frank W. McA\]- 
lister to investigate coal conditions and 
to secure by mutual co-operation, prom- 
ises from Illinois operators to take 
eare of the actual needs of the east- 
ern part of the state. The same influ- 
ence may be brought to bear to care 
for the western part of Missouri in 
connection with Kansas operators. 





MONTANA 


Billings—A new branch line connect- 
ing with the Billings and Central Mon- 
tana terminal at Shepherd is to tap a 
coal field in the Bull mountains be- 
lieved to be on a par with the Carbon 
County field, The coal is the so-called 
Glendive vein. Grading on the new 
road will be commenced in a short time. 





OHIO 


Corning—The Faye Coal: Co., recent- 
ly chartered at Columbus with a capi- 
tal of $150,000 has taken over the mine 
of the Corning Coal Co. The present 
capacity is 300 tons daily, which will 
be doubled in the near future. Output 
will be sold through the Consolidated 
Coal Co., of Columbus, of which R. C. 
Kyle is the head. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Johnstown—The Valley Smokeless 
Coal Co. operating mines in this vicin- 
ity has sold its interests to the Weston 
Dodson Co. The Smokeless company 
was owred by Brown Brothers & Co., 
of Philadelphia, and while the consider- 
ation was not made public, it was close 
to the million dollar mark. The out- 
put of the mines averages 300,000 tons 
annually. The company employs nor- 
mally about 200 miners. 

Altoona—While the» wagon mines in 
the vicinity of Altoona are: working 
steadily enough, they have been unable 
to supply the demand for lo¢al--con- 
sumption. Haulers -have increased the 


price from $6.75 to $8 a ton delivered 
to the curb. About 600 tons weekly 
reach the city from these mines. 


Uniontown—An explosion of dyna- 
mite wrecked the entry to’ the Boyle 
Coal Co. mine at Edenborn, 20 miles 
south of here, near the Fayette-Greene 
County line. The mouth of the mine 
was completely closed, tons’ of earth 
and rock being brought down by the 
blast. It is believed at least a dozen 
sticks of dynamite were exploded. 

No motive is known for the dyna- 
miting, although there is said to have 
been some dissatisfaction in the dis- 
trict. John Boyle, of Scottdale, is head 
of the company, 

Pittston—An effort is being made to 
compare the record of Michael Hana- 
hue of this city with that of any other 
miner in the country. He is now re- 
tired on pension, but during 40 years 
of continuous work, working on an 
average of 200 days every year, Hana- 
hue mined in round numbers, 32,000 
tons of coal. He worked over 48,000 
hours. oe 3 

Ebensburg—The Ebensburg Coal Co. 
has broken ground for the erection of 
30 frame. dwelling houses at Revloc, 
twin town of Colver, Cambria County. 
The homes will be for mine workmen 
and their families. 





UTAH od 

Park City—Preparations. are under 
way for resumption of work at the New 
Quincy mine. Supplies are being hauled 
up and the hoist put into operation at 
the Little Bell, through which this mine 
will be developed. 

Salt Lake City—Chief Engineer J. N. 
Paul of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, ac- 
companied by State Coal Mines In- 
spector C. A. Allen, has made a trip of 
inspection through Carbon, County’s 
coal fields. Mr. Paul came’ to Utah 
especially to see the wide veins of bi- 
tuminous coal here and to note how it 
is being handled. Utah has the widest 
bituminous coal veins in the nation, it 
is claimed, the veins in Carbon ‘County 
reaching to 82 feet. 

The State of Utah is contesting: a 
claim of 160 acres of what is believed to 
be valuable coal land in Carbon County, 
George W. House of Long Beach, Cal., 
being the defendant. Mr. House filed 
on the land several years ago under the 
mineral entry. The land was set aside, 
however, by the government as: state 
school land and the state now seeks to 
substantiate its claim on the: ground 
that the. land was not known to be of a 
mineral character when ; it was -SO set 
Bete. a 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Riverview—The Riverview Coal Co., 
recently organized, is planning for the 
development of 150 acres of coal prop- 
erty, to have a daily output of 100 tons. 
The installation of mining machinery 
is being arranged. 


Clarksburg—Few mines in West Vir- 
ginia are more completely equipped 
than the new Lewis mine of the Hudson 
Coal Co. at Reynoldsville in Harrison 
County. This mine represents an in- 
vestment of $500,000, of which $25,000 
was expended in the construction of a 
tipple. Construction work on the mine 
plant was begun in Feb., 1919. While 
such construction work was in prog- 
ress, however, the operation of the 
Lewis mire was continued. With a 
new plant ready for operation it will 
be possible to secure a production of 
3,000 tons a day, About 400 miners 
will be employed. The officers of the 
Hudson Coal Co. are: C. S. Elliott, 
Clarksburg, president; J. M. Orr, 
Clarksburg, vice president and general 
manager; Harry Sheets, Clarksburg, 
treasurer; E. M. Pendergast, treasurer. 


Charleston—J. B. Hart and asso- 
ciates of Charleston have orgaiuzea the 
H. & H. Fuel Co., the capital stock 
of which consists of 2,000 shares with- 
out par value, the company having been 
organized under the provisions of a 
recently enacted West Virginia law. 
The company will operate in Kanawha 
County. 


COAL AGE 


Capitalized at $100,000, the Pure Coal 
Co. will undertake the development of 
coal properties in Woodville district of 
Lincoln County. Back of the new conr- 
cern are: I. G. Williams, Spring Hill; 
J. K. Nelson, Bell; C, H. Williams. 
Cinco; H. B. Gibson, Dante; W. S. 


Holmes, Charleston 


Organized with a capital stock of 


$200,000, the Eskins Coal Co. plans the 


development of a tract on a small scale 
at Chelyan in the Cabin Creek field. 
Closely connected with the new com- 
pany are: R. W. Eskins, E. H. Eskins, 
C. D. Francis, and R W. Francis, all of 
Chelyan; J, S. Newberger of St. Arbans. 


Fairmont people have organized the 
Howard Coal Co. for the purpose of 
operating in Marion county, having 
fixed the capital stock at $75,000. 
Among those interested in the concern 
are: W. A, Reed, Clyde A. Cole and C. 
H. Mardesty, of Fairmont; H. S. Fergu- 
sen and C. P. Hood of Shinnston. 


Newburg—Following its incorpora- 
tion, the Raccoon Valley Coal Co. has 
perfected its organization by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Francis 
Borgman, president; J. J. McKane, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer, and W. F. 
Horchler, vice president. Others inter- 
ested in the company are: Thomas 
Fisher of Tunnelton and J. V. Gibson 
of Kingwood. The company expects to 
operate near Newburg. 


Kingwood—The Craig Coal Mining 
Co. will engage in the general coal and 
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coke business, having been organized in 
large part by Morgantown men, with an 
authorized maximum capital stock of 
$200,000. ‘Behind the new company are: 
C. W. Craig, E. F. Hall, C. E.. Hodges, 
W. E. Arnett, H. G. Hodges, L. S. Core 
and J. K. Buchanan, of Morgantown, 
W. Va., and W. O, Barnard of King- 
wood. 


Wheeling—Mining operations are to 
be conducted on a large scale in East 
Wheeling by the East Wheeling Coal 
Co. in which a number of well known 
Wheeling citizens are interested. This 
company has an authorized capital 
stock of $100,000. Identified with the 
new company are: H, C. Ogden, H. C. 
Clark, F. J. McNell and A. C. McNell 
of Wheeling; H. F. Carter of Elm 
Grove. 

Beckley—The E, E. White Coal Co. 
is having 6,000 acres of coal land which 
it has under lease tested for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the coal avail- 
able in the lower measures. It is 
stated that the company is testing the 
various measures down to red shale. 


Morgantown—The Penn-Mary Coal 
Co. is undertaking, on an extensive 
scale, the building of a number of homes 
for its officials and employees, the 
houses to be of the best construction 
possible. Houses for the officials are 
_to be built at Reedsville, the base of 
operations of the company. The Penn- 
Mary Co. is preparing to materialiy 
extend its scope of operations. 








Industrial News 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Iron Trade Prod- 
ucts Co. announce their appointment as 
exclusive sales agents for the entire out- 
put of coal and coke from the properties 
formerly belonging to The Westmoreland 
Gas Coal Co. on the P. R.R. in Westmore- 
land County and now belonging to J. L. 
Kendall. Thse properties are producing 
Pool 61 gas coal and standard furnace and 
foundry coke. 


Chicago, Dll.—Announcement is made by 
the American Steam Conveyor Corporation 
of a change in their corporate name to 
the “Conveyors Corporation of America.” 
The change in name is due to the rapid 
growth of the corporation, the addition of 
new lines of business and the purchase at 
South Bend, Indiana, of a large and com- 
pletely equipped machine shop to which 
foundry facilities will be added. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Fuel Corporation 
of America has opened an office in Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., in charge of C. M. Lyons. 

Pineville, Ky.—A report that the Riddle 
Coal Co., mine agents, were closing the 
local offices, is denied by D. S. Riddle. The 
company will continue its activities in 
Southeastern Kentucky. 





fore News 


The Southern Ry. Co., has since March 
1, added 1.093 freight cars to its traffic. 
including 538 steel frame coal cars, rebuilt 
from. bad-order cars which were unfit for 
Service ,and 555 new steel underframe box 
ears. 


Northwest Freights. An examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
working on the coal freight charges in the 
Northwest, and has made recommendations 
for. revising the rates to conform to the 
Minnesota - distance tariff. This would 
mean about 35 per cent reduction to many 
points and would just about offset the re- 
cent freight increase. The rate to the 





Twin Cities from the docks being based 
upon the shortest haul, would not be 
affected. 


Interstate Commerce Commission—In a 
complaint to the I. C. C. the Clay Products 
Co. of Brazil, Ind., attacks as unreasonable 
the rates on coal from nearby mines to 
Brazil during and since Federal control. 


The Commission has declined to reopen 
the case brought by the Wholesale Coal 
Trade Association of New York, for refund 
of demurrage charges on coal shipments 
after the armistice. 


The Commission has authorized the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Oregon R.R. to sell at 
par, receiver’s certificates amounting to 
$1,000,000, in order to pay for coal and 
other supplies necessary for continued oper- 
ation of the road. 


Hearing was had by the I. C. C. in the 
request of Tidewater Coal Exchanges for 
modification of its order in regard to time 
for credit on freight. Representatives of 
the exchanges and railroads pointed out 
that it takes from 20 to 380 days to get 
the bills to the members of the exchanges, 
and argued that members were entitled to 
96 hours after receipt of same in which to 
settle the accounts. No adverse testimony 
was offered. 


The I. C. C. has ordered the Railroad 
Administration to refund $1,088 to the P. 
Koenig Coal Co. for excessive charges on 
coal shipments. 


In the case of the Central Steel Co. vs. 
the C. & O. R.R., a brief has been filed with 
thesis CirCwby therC. GOmrRen Cr & oO: 
Northern R.R. and Pennsylvania companies, 
to the report of the examiner which recom- 
mends that the rates from West Virgina 
mines are on a low basis, having been 
established to enable the operators to secure 
some of the business of the so-called by- 
product or special purpose coal in competi- 
tion with the less distant Pennsylvania 
and Ohio mines. It also objects to the 
examiner’s recommendation that the com- 
mission find that the rate in this case was 
unreasonable because it exceeded $1.55 per 
ton. The brief contends for a $1.93 rate. 


Pending investigation as to their reason- 
ableness; the I. C. C. has suspended until 
Dee. 29 proposed increases in rates on coal 
from North Carolina and Virginia points 
to Norfolk and Suffolk, Va. 


The I. C. C. has discontinued its proceed- 
ing as to rates on coke from Virginia 
points on Interstate RR. Co., it appearing 
that the carriers concerned have canceled 
the proposed increased rates and allowed 
the present schedule to remain in effect. 


The I. C. C. authorized. coal-carrying 
reads to waive the collection of the $10 
charge per day for storage on open-top cars 
and cars loaded with coal and coke not re- 
leased within free time. 


In’ a complaint to the I. C. C. the South- 
ern Fire Brick & Clay Co., of Chicago, 
attacks as unjust and unreasonable the 
rates on bituminous coal from Clinton, Ind., 
and mines in that district and from Ehr- 
mandale and Burnett, Ind., to Mount Silica, 
Indss 


Tuffll Bros: Pig Iron and Coke Co. of 
St. Louis in a complaint to the I. C. C. 
attacks the rates on smithing and coke- 
smithing coal from the Douglas, W. Va., 
fields and from Pennsylvania fields to des- 
tination on the C. B..and Q. R.R. 








Association Activities 





Smokeless Operators’ Association of 
West Virginia 


The monthly meeting was held on Sept. 
9 at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., the 
members of the association being the guests 
of the New River Operators’ Association at 
a banquet held on the night of Sept. 8 at 
which BE. W. Knight of Charleston presided 
as toastmaster. 

Among the speakers at the banquet were 
J. J. Tierney of Philadelphia, Captain D. 
H. Barger, J. G. Bradley of Dundon, G. B. 
Wall of Richmond, Va., E. J. McVann, sec- 
retary of the association, and C. W. Dillon 
of Fayetteville. 

At the meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ors and the general meeting, the question 
of the commandeering of coal by the Navy 
formed one of: the important topics. .A 
special committee appointed to confer with 
the Navy Department had met with no 
success in their efforts to work out a Sat- 
isfactory plan. The Navy was continuing 
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to commandeer coal at a rate of $4 per ton. 
It was pointed out the Navy was command- 
eering only from such mines as were on its 
acceptable list. The effect of such a policy, 
it was explained was to take the tonnage 
of a comparatively few firms instead of 
pro-rating the tonnage to be commandeered. 

Discussion was also devoted to the sub- 
ject of a coal supply for Virginia, repre- 
sentatives from the four smokeless districts 
making reports8 concerning what had al- 
ready been done. 

Election of officers featured the meeting. 
All the old officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: J. G. Bradley of Dundon, president ; 
Walter H. Cunningham of Huntington, sec- 
retary; A. H. Land of Charleston, treas- 
urer. 


Representation of the different districts 
in the Association at the White Sulphur 
meeting were: John kL. Dickinson of 
Charleston for the Kanawha Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association and the Kanawha Coal 
Shippers’ Association; A. H. Land of 
Charleston and A. J. King of Huntington 
for the Logan Operators’ Association; M. 
L. Garvey for the Mason County Coal Op- 
erators’ Assocition; G. H. Caperton, 8. A. 
Scott, William McKeli and C. P. Musich for 
the New River Operators’ Association; J. 
J. Tierney and W. D. Ord for the William- 
son Operators’ Association; EK. J. McQuail. 
J. B. Jones, D. H. Barger, J. J. Tierney, 
W. D. Ord and W. EH. Koepler for the 
Pocahontas Operators’ Association: J. T. 
Wilson for the Tug River Operators’ Asso- 
ciation; William Leckie, A. J. King and 
George Wolfe for the Winding Gulf Opera- 
tors’ Association; E. J. McVann for the 
Smokeless Operators’ Association. 


The death of J. S. Richardson of Hunt- 
ington, assistant secretary of the associa- 
tion, was reported by President Bradley, at 
whose suggestion a Suitable resolution of 
respect was adopted. 


Indications were that the Northern Wesi 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, which 
had given notice of its withdrawal from 
membership at the Washington meeting, 
would return to membership. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association 


About 50 members attended a meeting, 
attracted because of the fact that consid- 
eration was to be given to the profiteering 
proceedings in which many northern West 
Virginia operators had been subpoened to 
appear at Martinsburg. Interest in the profi- 
teering probe to be made at Martinsburg 
was general. Special consideration was 
given to the procedure to be followed by 
the operators when they appeared at Mar- 
tinsburg. While little was given out as to 
what transpired at the meeting, it is known 
that the expression was freely maac that 
the Lever Act was so vague in its terms 
as to make difficult to say just what the 
law did provide. It was generally under- 
stood following the meeting that counsel 
representing the National Coal Association 
would aid the operators. : 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia 


A large number of operators were in at- 
tendance at a meeting held in Charleston, 
when the question of an increase in wages 
for day and monthly men in the Winding 
Gulf field was given consideration. No 
request for an increase had been made by 
the mine workers in the Winding Gulf re- 
gsion—a non-union field, but in keeping with 
its policy of extending appreciation for 
the loyalty at all times manifested by the 
mine workers, the association decided upon 
a substantial increase, keeping wages still 
1p ad vance, it was said, of those in union 
fields. 








Publications Received 





Stocks of Coal in Hands of Consumers, 
March 1 and June 1, 1920. Published by 
the Geological Survey, in co-operation with 
the U. S. Bituminous Coal Association and 
Council of National Defense. Contains 2 
pages text, 8 figures. 


_ Mineral Resources of the United States 
in 1919. Geological Survey. Pp. 128, 6 x 9 
in.; charts. Preliminary summary, intro- 
duction by G. F. Laughlin, statistics assem- 
bled by Martha B. Clark. From data fur- 
nished by specialists of the Division of 
Mineral Resources. 


COAL AGE 





Personals 


Richard H. Barker, Jr., prominent mine 
owner and operator in Bell County, Ky., 
is convalescing from an attack of typhoid 
fever. Mr. Barker has been confined in 
his home in Louisville, but is expected to 
resume his duties shortly. 


Chas. Meyers, mine manager of the Kan- 
awha Fuel Co., at Du Quoin. Ill, has re- 
signed. His intentions have not been an- 
nounced for the future. 


Bruce H. Grimm of .Fairmont has been 
appointed superintendent of the Power and 
Mechanical Department of the West Vir- 
ginia Division of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. Mr. Grimm had been acting as assist- 
ant to the head of the department, having 
been associated with the Consolidation Co. 
since 1914. 

S. S. Huber has been appointed Mine 
Manager of the Ernest Coal Co., operating 
BF Meadowbrook, in Harrison County, W. 

ai 


John C. Higgins, who has been acting as 
Superintendent of Mines 22, 438, 63 and 68 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. at Monongah, 
W. Va., has been appointed as Superintend- 
ent of the New England, West Fairmont 
shaft and O’Donnell plants of the company. 


John Crawford has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Oakmont mine of the 
Abram’s Creek Coal & Coke Co. He suc- 
ceeds John F. Sommerville, resigned. 


Arthur P. Burdiss has been appointed 
District Mine Inspector of the 12th West 
Virginia District, with headquarters at 
Thurmond, W. Va. He succeeds M. E. 
Quenon, transferred to the 8th District, 
with headquarters at Charleston. Inspector 
William M. Chapman, who had headquar- 
ters at Charleston, has been transferred to 
the 11th District, with headquarters at 
London, succeeding J. G. Vaughan, resigned. 


R. A. Walter has resigned his position 
with the Woodward Iron Co. of Mulga, 
Ala., and accepted the position of general 
superintendent of coal mines with the Wis- 
consin Steel Co., at Benham, Ky. 


R. C. Lawless is appointed deputy com- 
missioner of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Inec., for the Port of New York, with offices 
on the. Grand Central Palace, New York 

ity. 

R. A. C. Magruder is appointed Assistant 
Commissioner of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change, Inc., with office in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

R. A. Evans has been promoted to mining 
engineer for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in 
place of H. Otto, resigned. Mr. Otto has 
accepted the position of mining engineer 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. at 
Lansford, Pa. L. W. Winters, formerly di- 
vision engineer, Luzerne Division, is ap- 
pointed division engineer of the Lacka- 
wanna Division, vice Mr. Evans. K. F. 
Arbogast, formerly Susquehanna Division 
engineer, will succeed Mr. Winters. John 
E. Anderson, formerly of the mining engi- 
neer’s department, succeeds Mr. Arbogast. 

Thos. B. Powell, for the past few years 
connected with the Hulburt Oil and Grease 
Co. of Philadelphia, has been appointed dis- 
trict agent for the Miller Supply Co. of 
Huntington, West Virginia. Mr. Powell will 
have his headquarters at Charleston and 
will look after the Kanawha coal fields for 
his company. 

H. D. Elvidge, since last winter Assist- 
ant to the Advertising Manager, Reading 
Iron Co., was appointed Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager in the same company. 


William A. Leonard has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., of Chi- 
cago, well known makers of Imperial Oxy- 
acetylene welding equipment, Watrous 
plumbing supplies, and a general line of au- 
tomobile accessories and brasswork. Until 
recently Mr. Leonard was associated with 
Belding Brothers & Co., of Chicago and 
New York, as organization and sales pro- 
motion manager. 


H. B. Hess of Bluefield has been ap- 
pointed as the Field Manager in the Poca- 
hontas and southwest Virginia fields for 
the Mathew Addy Steamship and Commerce 
Corporation. 


William W. Miller, formerly general mine 
manager of the Pittsburgh Mining Co., 
after spending two years of a well-earned 
vacation in California, has taken up his 
residence in Glomawr, Kentucky. He has 
assumed his duties:as general mine man- 
ager for the Reliance Coal & Coke Co., 
Lincoln Coal Co., and the Mitchell-Willis 
Coal Co. 
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Ernest Stockton and E. W. Colegrove, 
formerly located in Taylorville and well 
known in southern Illinois, have purchased 
a coal yard in Richmond, Indiana, and will 
now have their headquarters in that city. 


C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, ad- 
dressed a large gathering of retailers iden- 
tified with the Denver Coal Merchants’. 
Association, while in Denver recently. He 
reviewed in an interesting and instructive 
manner the important phases of the general 
conditions leading to the prsent coal situa- 
tion, making his talk applicable to Colo- 
rado production and distrrbution. His talk 
was the more important because of his 
knowledge of Colorado, his home state. 


J. R. Pill, who has been connected with 
the Galloway Coal Co., Corona Coal Co.. 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. and other Ala- 
bama operations for 25 years or more, has 
gone to Newfoundland where he will be 
in charge of coal development work for the 
Canadian Government. 


W. T. Burgess, former safety inspector 
in the coal mining department of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Palos Division of the 
company’s operations, succeeding W. W. 
Kicker, resigned. 


J. W. Bischoff is appointed general man- 
ager of the West Virginia Col and Coke 
Co. with headquarters at Elkins, W. Va. 


David L.. Wing, recently. assistant chief 
economist with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, announces the opening of an office as 
consultant on the economies and statistics of 
commerce and industry; and for research 
work both in the United States and in 
foreign countries, especially Latin-Ameri- 
ean; for the conduct of inquiries and the 
preparation of briefs of fact and reports 
for submission to Congressional committees 
and to federal, state and local commissions 
and boards, and for use in litigation, 1731 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Obituary 





R. B. Strickland, prominent retail coal 
dealer of Galveston, Texas, died at his home 
in that city as result of a stroke of apo- 
plexy. Mr. Strickland was for 25 years as- 
sociated with the coal firm of E. O. Flood 
& Co., and was then one of the members 
of the firm of the Galveston Coal Co., suc- 
cessors to the E. O. Flood Co. 


Hubert Ww. Adams, president of the South- 
ern Fuel Co. of Dallas, Texas, successors 
to the Texas Coal Co., died at the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York. Mr. Adams came to 
Dallas from St. Louis in 1895 and has been 
prominent in the business life of the city 
since that time. 


George Nasmyth, widely Known Ameri- 
ean sociologist and internationalist, head 
of the administrative division of the United 
States Fuel Administration during the war, 
died recently in Geneva, Switzerland, of 
typhoid fever. 

Thomas Morrison, former Sherodsville 
(Ohio) citizen and state deputy mine in- 
spector, died recently in his home at New- 
ton Falls. 





Coming Meetings 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Mini Congress will hold ite 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15 to 
19. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will. hold its annual convention at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 11, 
12 and 13. Secretary, L. -F. Boffey, 25 
Beaver St., New York City. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy will hold its second annual 
Western meeting at Winnipeg on Oct. 25, 
26 and 27; the headquarters of the meeting 
will be at the Hotel Fort Garry. Local 
secretary, W. W. Berridge, 905 Union Trust 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors will hold its annual meeting Oct. 
20, 21 and 22 at the Hotel Astor, Broadway 
and 44th Street, New York City, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
Associated Business Papers. Secretary- 
treasurer, R. Dawson Hall, 36th St. and 
10th Ave., New York City. 
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Using Byproducts 

ABIT is strong even in the use of coal, and many 

a householder who the first cold days of autumn 
cannot get coal because of insistence upon chestnut, egg 
or stove sizes of anthracite could well be warm were he 
to be satisfied with pea coal. Not many years ago pea 
anthracite was known as a steam size. Since 1916 it 
has been more generally known as the domestic size, 
although comparatively few householders have learned 
the value of this fuel. 

The producers and shippers of anthracite have done 
much to encourage the use of pea as a substitute for 
chestnut and the larger sizes in the household furnace, 
and in many instances this year, as in previous years, 
have forced retailers to accept shipments of pea in order 
to obtain the larger sizes. It remains, however, for 
retailers more generally to educate the householders in 
the use of this size of coal. Many of the furnaces that 
are now in use can be used just as advantageously with 
the smaller size as with the larger, although more care 
and labor are involved. The cost, some $2 less per ton, 
should be a forceful inducement to move this coal. 


Meeting the Schedule 


ie July it was stated that production of bituminous 
coal must be increased in the Appalachian fields by 
5,000,000 tons a month to meet the necessities of the 
situation, that a large share of this increase must be 
diverted to New England and more particularly to the 
Northwest, and that to accomplish this increase there 
must be no diminution of car supply or production in 
the Middle West fields. A study of the preliminary 
figures up to Oct. 1 shows how far short of this mark 
we have fallen. 

The program of the operators and the railroads con- 
templated no curtailment of off-shore exports, and there 
has been no curtailment. New England was to be given 
1,250,000 tons of coal a month by tidewater—a million 
a month was shipped for two months and the demand 
was satisfied. The Lakes were to have 4,000 cars a day, 
or 1,200,000 tons a week, and that figure was reached 
but one week in the past two months. While the Lakes 
were getting their quota the consumers in neighboring 
states were to suffer no decrease in their supplies but 
the states of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan have been 
so pressed for coal that their special plea for assistance 
has just been met on the part of the operators and rail- 
roads by a promise of 2,000 cars daily for emergency 
distribution. 

Recent statistics published by the Geological Survey 
showing production by states for July and August 
throw light on the situation. Whereas, the East was to 
have had a monthly increase of 5,000,000 tons, we had 
in August but 2,600,000 tons and the Middle West fields 
gained nearly 1,400,000 tons. The railroads have not 
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so far met the schedule in the East as regards total 
output nor in. the West. on the Lake program. Notwith- 
standing these unsatisfactory results the country is in 
better position than in July as regards soft coal. Pro- 
duction during August and September was almost 
11,400,000 tons per week on the average and we esti- 
mate that stocks were increased by at least 7,500,000 
tons from Aug. 1 to Oct. 1, bringing the total for the 
country up to nearly 30,000,000 tons—a figure still 
10,000,000 tons below the safe line. 





Will Wages Rise or Fall? 


INCE 1914 wage increases to coal miners in Great 

Britain have approximated 130 per cent compared 
with as high as 300 per cent to day labor. In the same 
period increases to miners in the United States have 
been less than 100 per cent and to day labor 164 per 
cent. The relatively greater increase in wages in Great 
Britain doubtless accounts in part for the relatively 
higher prices for coal produced in Great Britain now 
as compared with pre-war times. It is particularly 
significant that the day wage labor, normally the lowest 
paid, has received the highest percentage increase both 
here and abroad. And it is to be further noted that 
this condition holds generally throughout the world— 
viz., that the lower paid labor of pre-war times received 
during the war and subsequently the greater increase 
as measured by percentage. 

Some observers in England are of the opinion that 
the next step in wage adjustment in Great Britain will 
require that miners paid on the tonnage basis must be 
granted a further increase if any increase in produc- 
tion is to be obtained. In this country, following the 
lead of Illinois and Indiana, coal operators are now 
increasing the rate paid for day labor. Evidence is not 
lacking, considering labor the country over, that the 
tide has turned and that instead of increases in wages 
decreases are about due. The problem of the Miners’ 
Union from now on would appear to be to hold the 
gains that they have made rather than to try to force 
further increases, although their strategy may be to 
attempt the latter. So long as the demand for coal is 
strong and prices are high, the operator dare not risk 
the effort to force a readjustment downward, but just 
as there were operators who violated their contract 
with other operators and the miners to maintain a cer- 
tain wage scale, and this summer voluntarily raised 
wages above the accepted rate for the purpose of hold- 
ing or increasing their. supply of labor when they had 
opportunity to produce and sell coal at high prices, there 
will be found operators who, when the market falls, will 
seek and quite possibly obtain wage adjustments in their 
favor. Wage contracts notwithstanding, the law of sup- 
ply and demand for labor cannot be set aside and the 
next two years will show as great and sudden devia- 


tions as have those since 1916. 
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Having based their demand for increased earnings on 
the “American standard of living,” the coal miners will 
have difficulty in answering the demand for reduced 
earnings when costs of commodities have decreased and 
this same standard of living requires less income. 





What the Consumer Buys 


ESTIFYING before the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission last July, Eugene McAuliffe stated that 
when you read of the $6, $10 or $12 prices for coal it 
is transportation that is being sold and not coal. He 
further stated that the public utilities and general pub- 
lic are engaged in buying the use of coal cars and that 
they are paying the tariff freight rate and, in addition, 
to someone other than the railroads, even greater sums 
to secure the use of a coal car and its collateral and 
attendant train service. The same point was made by 
Senator Calder in his investigation of the coal situa- 
tion last summer, when he stated that the foreign buyers 
of our coal were not paying high prices for the coal 
but were buying our transportation. 

Under normal conditions, however, when the market 
is really competitive, it is coal plus service that the 
consumer buys—service that involves the analysis of 
the consumer’s need and the delivery of the particular 
grade and kind of coal at the right price and in the 
proper quantity, and that often, in addition, gives the 
consumer the benefit of technical knowledge in the com- 
bustion of the particular coal furnished. 

The sellers of coal today who expect to be in business 
tomorrow, whether producers of the coal they sell or 
jobbers and, therefore, buyers of the coal they sell, 
are thinking about the fundamentals of coal mer- 
chandising and endeavoring to maintain their reputation 
for selling service with their coal today in order that 
they may have the pick of the market tomorrow, when 
coal will be seeking an outlet. An example of this 
forward thinking is to be found in the well-written 
advertisements appearing in. New York papers emanat- 
ing from the Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New 
York. It is one thing to agree that the public needs 
education in what the coal industry is and what its 
aims are and another to spend your money to educate 
that public. 





Good Resolutions 


HATEVER be the fruits in other directions of the 
numerous investigations of profiteering in coal 

now being conducted by the Department of Justice, it 
is certain that the evils and malpractices of the coal 
industry are being well advertised. Honest confession 
is said to be good-for the soul, and we therefore read 
with interest the rather lengthy resolutions adopted by 
the Northern West Virginia Operators’ Association 
and presented to the Attorney-General at Washington, 
which are reported to have led to a suspension of direct 
action on the part of the Government to correct condi- 
tions alleged to exist in the sale of coal in that region, 
The general purport of the document drawn up in 
Fairmont is that the signers, after enumerating all the 
undesirable things that may be done in selling and 
reselling and overselling coal, promise not to do it any 
more. In brief, the signers of this document agree to 
limit the hands through which each consignment passes 
to two wholesale dealers, to fulfill contracts before sell- 
ing eoal on the open market, to take care of local require- 
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ments before shipping to tide, to co-operate with the 
railroads by obeying embargoes and preventing over- 
shipment on genuine permits and frowning on false or 
forged permits, to limit export sales to actual export 
business and, to accomplish these -results, to form a 
Committee on Fair Practices and, finally, to co-operate 
fully with the Department of Justice. 

If we did not know the high standards of business 
ethics of many who have voluntarily signed such a 
remarkable document of self-indictment we would, 
indeed, be ready to believe many things that have been 
said in public and otherwise regarding the iniquities 
of the coal trade. Someone must lead the way, how- 
ever, and if to influence the real offenders the innocent 
must come forward and share the adverse criticism that 
has fallen upon the industry, both locally and nationally, 
those who have prepared the way for cleaner dealings 
are to be commended. They have nothing to fear from 
the investigation of the Department of Justice, and if 
they have removed from their districts the possibility 
of having the stigma of indictment for profiteering, 
they have indeed done well. 


Waning British Coal Profits 


TATISTICS of production, costs, and profits of the 

coal-mining industry in Great Britain for the quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1920, have recently been published. 
Compared with the report for the first quarter of this 
year these figures show a decline in operating margin 
from. more than £14,000,000 to slightly less than 
£8,000,000. The principal reason assigned for this large 
decrease in margin is the fact that export tonnage 
from Great Britain declined in the second quarter by . 
a quantity in excess of two and one-quarter million 
gross tons, compared with the first quarter. The total 
production declined 3,913,000 gross tons in the second 
quarter, due mainly, is is stated, to the greater num- 
ber of holidays observed by the miners. 

These figures show that the cost per ton for wages 
and supplies increased by 4s. 2d., whereas the price 
at the mines of coal sold increased but 2s. The average 
earnings per man employed in the production of this 
coal increased by 47s. 9d., due to a wage advance on 
March 12. Whereas the gross margin per ton received 
by the operators was a trifle over 3s. in the second. 
quarter of 1920 as against 5s. 2d. for the first quarter 
there remained to be deducted from this margin depre- 
ciation, interest and the profit to which the owners 
are entitled under the law in Great Britain, which 
together are estimated by one authority to have been 
approximately 2s. 8d., leaving a net profit for the 
second quarter of about 4d. per ton. 

It is the export trade which gives the British coal 
operator his margin of profit. Statistics compiled by 
the South Wales Coal Owners’ Association, one of the 
largest exporting groups in Great Britain, shows that 
coal for consumption inland for the second quarter was 
sold at a loss estimated at more than 5s. per ton. A 
sharp restriction on the quantity of coal allowed to 
be exported since June is expected to cause a still fur- 
ther decrease in the operating margin available to the 
British coal producer for the second half of the year. 
This loss, however, is a result of the policy of the 
Government stocking up coal consumers with ample 
supplies in anticipation of the strike of the coal miners, 
forecast so long in advance, and now, perhaps, fore- 
stalled. 








Brooklyn Edison Co. Official 
Admits Coal Profiteering 

Harry P. Wood, until recently 
operating engineer in charge of the 
coal purchasing for the Brooklyn 
Edison Co., Inc., appeared before 
Judge Mayer in the Federal District 
Court Oct. 8 and entered a plea of 
guilty to indictments charging him 
with engaging in a conspiracy with 
the Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc.; Wal- 
ter F. Wells, its vice-president and 
general manager, the Adelphia Coal 
Co., Inc., and the B. J. Lynch Coal 
Co., Inc., to profiteer in and hoard 
coal in violation of the Lever Act. 





Lynn Put on Coal Ration 


Lynn, Mass., went on a one-ton 
coal ration Oct. 8. Residents must 
_ make application to the Health Com- 
mission before dealers will supply 
them. The situation resulted from 
an agreement between Mayor Crea- 
mer and local dealers. 





Roads Make New Traffic Record 


Leading railroads set a new high 
record for the year in the volume of 
freight traffic handled during the 
week ended Sept. 25, it was an- 
nounced by the American Railroad 
Association. Cars loaded with .com- 
mercial freight numbered 994,687, 
compared with 987,041 in 1919 and 
991,980 in 1918. The best previous 
record for this year was the week of 
Aug. 28, when 985,064 cars were 
loaded. During the week of Sept. 
25 increases are shown as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1919 
in the loading of grain, coke, ore, 
and merchandise, while decreases 
are shown in livestock, coal, and 
miscellaneous freight. 





Coal Appeals Telegraphed to 
President Wilson 

Telegraphic appeals to the White 
House from many sections of the 
country for relief from threatened 
coal shortage and for an agreement 
on methods of preventing serious 
conditions this winter have been re- 
ferred by the President to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. An- 
nouncement that the commission 
would deal with the situation was 
made by Secretary Tumulty after 
he had conferred with Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and Howard Elliott, chair- 
man of the board of the Northern 
Pacific R.R. The suggestion that 
it might be necessary to name a coal 
controller has not been considered, 
Mr. Tumulty said. 





League Labor Congress Offers 
Seat to America 

The International Labor Congress 

of the League of Nations, in session 

at Geneva, decided unanimously Oct. 

6 to offer the seat of one govern- 


mental delegate in the International 
Labor Commission to the United 
States. It was also decided to create 
an international office of statistics, 
prices and quantities, one section of 
which will be devoted to coal, this 
section to be attached to the financial 
and economic section of the League 
of Nations. The decision of the Con- 
gress was intended to satisfy a de- 
mand formulated by the recent In- 
ternational Congress of Miners. 





Seek Owners of Confiscated Coal 

The Railroad Administration an- 
nounces that owners of a million 
tons of coal which was confiscated 
and consumed by the railroads dur- 
ing the strike of 1919 are yet to be 
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located. 
of department of materials and sup- 


Marion J. Wise, manager 


plies, Division of Liquidation of 
Claims, is attempting to trace the 
ownership of the coal in order that 
settlement may be made. During 
August and September payment was 
made for about 266,000 tons of con- 
fiscated coal, while new claims for a 
like amount of coal were received. 





Canada Returns to War-Time 
Fuel Regulation 

Fuel control regulations similar to 
those enforced in Canada through- 
out the winter of 1918 were issued 
Oct. 7 by the Dominion Board of 
Railway Commissioners acting for 
the Federal Government. The order 
regulates the amount of available 
coal to be allotted to each province 
and to individual consumers. 





Governor Cox Revives Ohio 
Fuel Control Board 

Governor Cox has revived the 
Ohio State Fuel Committee, which in 
1917, up to the time of Federal fuel 
control, supervised distribution of 
coal in Ohio. His action followed 
word from Washington that 2,000 
cars of coal would be furnished daily 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan to 
prevent a shortage. The committee 
is to distribute the available coal, 
giving priority to shipments for 
municipalities and regions most in 
need of it. 


To Force Separation oi Reading 
Coal and Rail Holdings 
Steps to force the Reading Com- 
pany, holding company, and_ the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
and several underlying railroads to 
dissolve their relationship with their 
coal companies, as was ordered in 
the recent decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, were taken in Phila- 
delphia Oct. 6. A. F. Myers, an As- 
sistant Attorney General from 
Washington, presented a petition to 
U. S. Cireuit Judges Buffington, 
Woolley and Davis, requesting them 
to fix a date when the Reading Com- 
pany and its operating companies 
must submit a plan for the sever- 
ance of relations with the coal com- 
panies. Ninety days was allowed. 





Welcomes Clear and Definite 
Railroad Policy 

One of the most important domes- 
tic events of the year in the opinion 
of Allen B. Forbes of Harris, Forbes 
& C€Co., was the enactment of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, involv- 
ing the return of the railroads to 
private ownership. Mr. Forbes 
stated that for the first time in three 
years we have a clear, definite policy 
from Congress for railroad opera- 
tion under private control. He 
commended the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, saying it had demon- 
strated its intention to fully carry 
out the provisions of the Railroad 
Act and to do its part in the restora- 
tion of railroad credit. 





“Soo” Canal Coal Traffic 
According to the monthly report 
of the U. S. District Engineer’s office 
of freight. traffic through the “Soo” 
canals during September, 2,040,774 
net tons of soft coal and 177,123 net 


tons of hard coal passed through 
westbound. 





Panama Canal Tolls Exceed 
$1,000,000 a Month 
During September tolls exceeding 
$1,000,000 were collected from ships 
using the Panama Canal. For more 
than six years this has been the goal 


for which the canal authorities have 
been aiming. 





Lowering of Dams Helps the 
Movement of Coal 

Fully 1,000,000 bushels of coal 
were transported to the Cincinnati 
market during the last days of Sep- 
tember on the crest of an artificial 
wave created in the Ohio and Kana- 
wha Rivers by the lowering of the 
dams in the rivers named. All the 
dams in the Ohio River beginning in 
the Pittsburgh district were lowered. 
It is estimated that the coal thus 
transported by boat would have re- 
quired 1,000 railroad cars or ap- 


proximately twenty-five freight 
trains. 
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A Careless (?) Miner and a Rock Fall 


As is well known, falls of roof and 
coal take as great a toll of life in 
the mines as all other accidents put 
together. A mine explosion, a flood, 
a fire, a powder flare are all spec- 
tacular and each is accorded prom- 
inent “scare heads” in the news- 
papers. A fall of rock, on the other 
hand, snuffs out only one or at most 


only two or three lives at a time. - 
Consequently little ado is made over 
it in the press. In the aggregate, 
however, the “fall” takes many more 
lives each year than does either the 
fire or the explosion. ! 


The great ally of the fall is 
—*Carelessness”’ 
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Despite the Dime-a-Day Wage Labor-Saving 


Is Practiced at a Manchurian Mine 


At Two Fushun Mines 16,200 Men Are Employed—They Produce About 8,000 
Tons, or Half a Ton Per Man Per Day, at a Cost of 75c Per Ton — Material 
Excavated Is Promptly Backfilled— Seam Is from 120 Ft. to:170 Ft. Thick 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK ZIMMER 
London, England 


OT only is it a tri- 
umph for the mate- 
rial-handling  engi- 


neer but it is also an un- 
mistakable sign of the 
times when a country like 
Manchuria—where labor is 
as cheap as 10 to 18c. per 
day—adopts mechanical de- 
vices for the handling of 
coal. 

The Fushun coal mines 
employ 15,000 Chinese and 
1,200 Japanese, making a 
total of 16,200 men in and 
about the mines. The bed 
from which the Fushun coal 
is obtained is the thickest 
yet discovered on _ this 
planet. It may be well, 
therefore, to briefly enu- | 
merate, by way of introduc- 
tion, a few details of gen- 
eral interest. 

The South Manchurian 
Railway Co., owner of the 
Fushun mines, was organ- 
ized in 1906, the line hav- 
ing been transferred from 
Russia to Japan at the Portsmouth Convention in 1905. 
The main line of the railway from Dalny (now Dairen) 
to Kwanchengtzu is 439 miles long; the line was origi- 
nally built in 1900-1901 and forms an arm of the 
Trans-Siberian route, the Russian (5-ft.) gage being 
employed. In order to accommodate Japanese rolling 
stock this gage was converted during the Russo-Japan- 
ese War to the Japanese standard of 3 ft.6 in. On April 
1, 1917, the South Manchurian Railway Co, took over 
the line from the Japanese Government, and in June, 
1908, the gage was altered a third time to the standard 
Ore i6.84. in: 


PRODUCTION AND BACKFILL Cost 75¢. PER TON 


In 1909 Head, Wrightson & Co., of London and 
Stockton-on-Tees, was requested by the South Man- 
churian Railway Co. to send out a representative to 


book on the subject 
and Storing 


advise on the laying out of a surface arrangement for. 
In response to this, 


the exploitation of the mines. 
request Henry Clark, the London representative of the 
firm (to whom I am much indebted for information 
concerning this plant) went East and designed on the 
spot an installation for a total output of 6,000 tons of 
coal per day. This has been increased considerably 
since, for on the occasion of Mr. Clark’s last visit 





George Frederick Zimmer 
An authority on coal handling, being the author of a standard 


“The Mechanical Handling 


to the mines, in 1916, the 
output was 8,000 tons per 
day. The cost of this pro- 
duction was less than 75c. 
per ton f.o.b. cars, exclu- 
sive of depreciation and in- 
terest on capital expendi- 
ture. At the present time 
10,500 tons of coal are be- 
ing brought to the surface 
per day. 

Fushun is the terminus 
of a short branch line 
thirty-four miles long, from 
the Suchiatun Junction. It 
lies, roughly speaking, 
about thirty miles to the 
east of Mukden. The coal 
belt stretches a distance of 
about ten miles east and 
west, while the width of 
the workable deposit is 
about one mile. The bed 
dips toward the north on 
an average of 30 deg. and 
is from 120 to 175 ft. thick. 
It is estimated that this 
deposit contains 800,000,- 
000 tons of coal. Owing 
to the great thickness of the bed it has to be worked in 
steps or benches 10 ft. at a time, beginning at the lowest 
voint and working up on hydraulic stowage. Sand for 
this purpose is brought from the River Hun in cars after 
screening. It is washed down the shaft by water in 
pipes and thus conveyed by gravity to the desired point. 
This sand packing absorbs much labor, but this is, 
nevertheless, all included in the 75c. per ton already 
given as the production cost. 


of Material” 


May Not BE STORED OVER TEN FEET DEEP 


The valley of the River Hun, parallel to and under 
which the coal field lies, is hemmed in to the south by 
a range of hills at the foot of which the outcrop may 
be traced. Gneiss, the oldest formation of the earth’s 
crust, forms the bed upon which the coal-bearing strata 
rest. Two beds are found which alternate with shale, 
sandstone and conglomerate. At present only the upper 
of these is worked and it yields the famous Fushun 
coal. This deposit was formed in the Tertiary period, 
as is true of most Japanese coals. The bed is overlain 
with a thick layer of shale containing plant fossils. 

The quality of the coal is good and runs quite uni- 
form. The color is of a lustrous black and the material 
is rich in volatile matter, the heating value of the 
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coal being 7,500 calories (13,500 B.t.u.). Ash and 
clinkers are scarce, while sulphur and other objec- 
tionable matter is almost entirely absent. This coal 
is undoubtedly fiery—i.e., it possesses a tendency toward 
spontaneous ignition—and it is recommended that it be 
not stored more than 10 ft. deep unless adequate ventila- 
tion is provided. 

Disregarding the minor workings, the Fushun coal 
mines consist essentially of two distinct installations— 
viz., that at the Oyama pit and that at the Togo pit. 
Since these are similar it is proposed to describe first, 
somewhat minutely, the general layout on the surface at 
the Oyama pit, following this with a briefer descrip- 
tion of the Togo surface plant. 


CONVEYS COAL TO SHALLOW STOCKPILE 


The general surface layout of the Oyama pit may be 
seen in Fig. 1. At the top of the illustration on the 
left-hand side is the downcast shaft, and at the right, 
180 ft. distant, the upcast. The usual tramways of 
24-in. gage proceed away from both shafts for a distance 
of about 50 ft., when they curve on ample radii 90 deg. 
toward each other, and combine, after again curving 
toward the screening plant, into one double tramway. 
Before reaching the screening plant, however, there are 
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installed as an emergency precaution two side tracks, 
each passing through a dump, whereby the mine cars, 
if necessary, may be discharged onto two Marcus con- 
veyors, one extending to the right and one to the left. 
These convey run-of-mine coal to two extensive stock- 
piles. The conveyors are 200 ft. long and located about 
25 ft. above ground level. 

Under normal conditions, however, the mine cars pass 
by these dumps, and by means of a network of sidings 
and switches the loads can be shunted to any of three 
dumps, discharging the coal to three corresponding 
Marcus screens, designated in Fig. 1 as Nos. 1 to 3. 
These extend at right angles to and span five parallel 
railroad tracks, so that the coal can be classified into 
different sizes prior to loading. Each Marcus screen 
first sifts out the “duff” (slack), and all three deliver 
this fine coal into a long but shallow hopper over the 
railroad cars on the duff track. 

In like manner the nut coal from each of the three 
screens is delivered to an apron conveyor over the nut 
road. The three remaining roads receive ‘“‘best,” or 
lump, coal and are marked in the illustration “best 
roads.” The coal delivered to all of these last three 
roads is of the same quality and size and has been 
picked on Marcus picking conveyors. After passing the 
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FIG. 1; OYAMA PIT IN THE CELEBRATED FUSHUN DISTRICT OF MANCHURIA 


Downeast shaft has two cages, each carrying four cars; the upcast also has two cages, each of which carries two | 


cars. 


parallel to the railroad. 


The cars travel toward the railroad tipple, but in passage they can be switched to one of two revolv- 
ing dumps, where they can be discharged to conveyors which deliver the coal to a large stockpile 
The return road to the shafts is shown in Fig. 2 
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FIG. 


Return Tracks 
Oyama Colliery 
After being discharged 


over one of the three rail- 
road-tipple dumps or over 
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one of the two stockpile ae 
dumps, the cars return aren so fi a om 
toward the shafts, a car Pa 
haul lifting them up a 25- 2 


per cent grade so that 
gravity will provide facil- 
ities for the return. The 
self-dumping cage and the 
skip hoist have not yet 
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engineers. Either of these 
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three dumps the empty mine cars return by gravity to 
the shaft, suitable elevation being re-secured on the 
way by means of a creeper or car haul with an inclina- 
tion of 25 per cent. 

When fuel is required for the boilers at the power 
plant it is withdrawn from the shallow slack hopper, 
already mentioned, by an inclined bucket elevator and is 
raised to an overhead hopper, from which it is taken 
to the boilers by cars on a narrow-gage track. A cross- 
section throngh the plant is shown in Fig. 1, and will 
doubtless render the foregoing description more readily 
intelligible. The return delivery of empties to the 
down- and upcast shafts is shown in Fig. 2, which is 
a longitudinal elevation of the screening plant. 


CONVEYOR TRANSFERS COAL 200 FT. 


In the surface layout of the Togo plant, Fig. 3, the 
upcast shaft is located on the left-hand side and the 
- downcast shaft 180 ft. to the right, toward the center 
of the drawing. The tracks from this latter shaft 
on their way to a set of three dumps, which are similar 
to those installed at the Oyama mine, are provided with 
an alternate line to a tipple which loads run-of-mine 
coal onto a Marcus conveyor 200 ft. long. Only one 
dump for run-of-mine coal is here installed. The tracks 
from the upcast shaft lead, after traversing a gentle 
curve by an incline first of 2.222 per cent and then of 
1.25 per cent, to the three dumps over the screening 
plant. As this plant is practically the same as that at 
the Oyama installation it need not be described further. 

All the empties from both shafts of the Togo plant 
return on the same track via a creeper, or car haul, 
ascending an incline of 25 per cent. The down gradient 
is for the first part 1.626 per cent and for the latter 
part of the journey 0.581 per cent. The spurs lead- 
ing to the downcast shaft have an inclination of 3.33 
per cent while those for the upcast are inclined 1.66 
per cent. 

Fig. 4 embraces a number of sectional views taken 
at various points through the plan shown in Fig. 3. 
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Elevation of Screening Plant 


The two upper sections represent a portion of the track 
lying between the upcast and downcast shafts respec- 
tively and the screening plant, while the next section 
shows an elevation of the track by which empty cars 
return to the two shafts. Then follow various sections 
of minor importance until the lower diagram shows a 
section H-H, the left-hand portion of which is the grav- 
ity run from the upcast shaft to the screening plant, 
while the right-hand portion depicts the ascent of the 
empty cars to the point from which they gravitate to 
the two shafts. 


OYAMA SHAFT BRICK-LINED AND 1,200 FT. DEEP 


A general idea of the Marcus screen for classifying 
the coal will be gained from Fig. 5. 

At the Oyama pit the downcast shaft is 21 ft, in 
diameter, brick lined, and 1,200 ft. deep; the upcast 
shaft is similar but is 18 ft. in diameter and has steel- 
plate air boxing. The fan drift is 12 ft. wide and 
15 ft. high and has therefore a sectional area of 
180 sq.ft. 

1 rom center to center of the two shafts is a distance 
of 180 ft. and the elevation of the pit mouth is 32 ft. 
above the railway grade. The elevation of the stock- 
yard is 18 ft. below that of the pit mouth, or roughly 
midway between the level of the collar of the shaft and 
the railway level. Such an arrangement is highly 
favorable to reclaiming, partly by gravity, such coal as 
has been put into storage. As may be seen from the 
drawings, the sloping ground has been levelled into two 
terraces. The coal is brought across the stockyard to 
the screening house. 

The headframes are practically the same in shape 
for both down- and upcast shafts and are of the lattice 
girder type. The height from the surface landing to 
the center of head sheaves is 75 ft. Both frames are 
of steel construction throughout. 

Cages for the downcast shaft are single-decked with 
balance-ropes underneath. They are built to carry four 
coal cars. Those for the upcast shaft are single decked, 
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FIG, 3. 


dumps on the tipple, but only one over the stockpile. 








TOGO PIT HAS SURFACE LAYOUT QUITE SIMILAR TO THAT OF OYAMA COLLIERY 
Here, however, the tipple instead of being symmetrically located is to one side of the shafts. 


There are three rotary . 


It will be noted that the Manchurian trade apparently 


is satisfied with the four kinds of coal—lump, nut and slack with run-of-mine from the stockpile. 


carry two cars and have no balance-ropes. All cages 
have tilting bottoms and those for the upcast are fitted 
with side plates. These cages travel on four 14-in. 
guide ropes in the downcast and on 14-in. rope guides 
in the upcast shaft. 

The mine cars are built entirely of steel and for a 
track gage of 24 in. They have a body 4 ft. long, 3 ft. 
2 in. wide and 2 ft. high; the wheels are 12 in. in 
diameter on the tread while the wheelbase is 16 in. 
Each car has thus a content of 25 cu.ft., sufficient to 
hold 1,350 lb. of coal. The track rails weigh 24 lb. 
per yard. 

The hoist engine for the downcast shaft is designed 
for a maximum load of ten tons, including cage, loaded 
cars, rope, detaching hook, etc. The speed is timed 
for one hoist per minute, including “banking’’—that is, 
caging and decaging. The quantity of coal raised in 
one hoist is 2.4 tons, and the maximum quantity brought 
to the surface in eight hours is 1,152 tons. A cross- 
compound Corliss type of engine is employed. This is 
designed for a boiler pressure of 160 lb. per square inch. 
The diameter of the high-pressure cylinder is 25 in., 
that of the low-pressure cylinder 41:in., while the stroke 
is 54 in. The cylindrical hoisting drum is 14 ft. 
in diameter and 11 ft. 6 in. long and is designed for 
a rope 1% in. in diameter. The cylinders are steam- 
jacketed and the machine is fitted with steam reversing 
gear, reheating receiver, Witmore brake engine con- 


troller and the usual overwind governor. There are also 


installed speed governors, depth indicators, and a steel- 


plate guard for the drum. Two overhead traveling 
hand-operated cranes are provided over each engine. 
These cranes are of 122 tons and 5 tons capacity respec- 
tively. 

The engines for the upcast shaft are built for a 
maximum load of 6 tons; the time of hoisting is the 
same, one minute, including banking, as in the case 
of the downcast shaft. The quantity of coal per hoist 
is 1.2 tons with a maximum of 516 tons in eight hours. 
Che engines are of the duplex Corliss type with cylinders. 
18 in. in diameter and 48-in. stroke. The cylindrical 
drum is 10 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. long. All other 
conditions and fittings are the same as for the down- 
cast engine. These machines were built by Fraser & 
Chalmers. 


FAN TO PROVIDE SIX-INCH WATER GAGE 


The fan engines are capable of exhausting 300,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute against a water gage of 6 in. 
The fan is 18 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. wide. This. 
machine is of Walker’s indestructible type, with anti- 
vibration shutter. The fan engines are of cross-com- 
pound Corliss type with a high pressure cylinder 17 in. 
and a low pressure 34 in. in diameter, while the stroke 
is 42 in. 

The flywheel is 16 ft. in diameter and grooved for 
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PROFILES OF THE TRACKS AT THE TOGO COLLIERY 


A short gradient of 1.626 per cent is followed by a lighter gradient of 0.581 per cent, which is a somewhat low 
gravity seen especially for a cold country. The grades leading to the downcast shaft are on a gradient 
f 3.33 per cent, while those leading to the upcast are on a 1.66 per cent grade. 


eleven 1#-in. ropes. It weighs 13 tons. The speed of 
the fan is 170 r.p.m., while that of the engine is 70. 
The condenser is of the jet type with vertical air pump 
driven direct from the main engine. The fan engine can 
be run by either the high-pressure or the low-pressure 
cylinder independently, and the fan may be operated 
either blowing or exhauting. The fan engines were 
built by Walker Brothers. 

The central power plant generates electric current for 
the operation of the surface and underground equip- 
ment at all the pits of the Fushun mines. It furnishes 
power also for the central workshops, water works and 
for lighting. This current is 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2,200- 
volt. The generators comprise two 500 kw. Parsons 
turbo-alternators with direct coupled exciters, and two 
1,000 kw. Parsons turbo-alternators also with direct 
coupled exciters. All four machines operate at 8,000 
r.p.m. Each is fitted with horizontal surface condenser 
having electric vacuum pump, circulating and lifting 
pumps and vacuum augmentors. <A 10-ton overhead 
traveling hand crane also is provided. 

The cooling pond for the condensing water has an 


area of 34 acres and contains 1,200,000 cu.ft. of water. 
The water pipes from the pond to the power house are 
22 in. in diameter. The boiler house contains seven 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, each having 4,020 sq.ft. of 
heating surface and an evaporating power of 12,300 lb. 
of steam per hour. They are equipped with stokers of 
the Babcock & Wilcox chain-grate type. The super- 
heaters, integral with the boilers, superheat the steam 
100 deg. to 200 deg. F. 

Three feed pumps of the duplex Worthington type are 
installed. These have steam cylinders 10 in. in diameter 
with ‘a 10-in. stroke. The plunger diameter is 6 in. 
Green economizers also are provided. These are installed 
in four sets, each consisting of 240 tubes 9 ft. long and 
4%; in. in diameter. The smokestack is 150 ft. high and 
has a diameter of 10 ft. at the top. 

The salient features of this extensive plant are not 
centered in the individual machines and devices of which 
it is composed—though these, as will readily be seen, are 
all of the best type—but in the arrangement of the 
whole. This is in every respect an ideal solution of the 
problem involved and allows ample space everywhere. 
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Plan of Marcus Screen 


FIG. 5. SIDE ELEVATION 


Three screens are used at each tipple, handling the coal 
i+coal into three sizes: lump, or as the British 
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Cross Section through 
Marcus Screen 
AND A PLAN OF SCREEN 


from three distinct revolving dumps and separating the 
say “best,” nut, and slack, or ‘‘duff.’’ There are 


three lump-car railroad tracks, one nut-car and one slack-car track. 
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Removing Boiler Ash, Burned Coal and Slate 


From the Coal in a Culm Bank 


Culm Is Even More Difficult to Prepare Than Freshly-Mined Coal— 
By Selection in Shoveling and in Hydraulicking, by Hand and Mechan- 
ical Picking and by Jigging a Clean Domestic Product Is Obtainable 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


cite from culm banks are frequently more intricate 
than those encountered in the preparation of fresh- 
ly-mined coal. Not only must the preparation process 
involved in treating this material eliminate the slate 


Pcie trom e involved in the preparation of anthra- 













1A Eels 


Reclaiming Unburned Culm 


A cut is being driven to get around the 
burned part of the bank so that the good 
coal back of it may be reached. As the bank 
is low, the coal has to be shoveled into the 
dragline scraper, by which it is carried to 
the main line in the foreground. 


and other impurities that are found in the freshly- 
mined product but they must also reject extraneous 
matter of a different type that has been added to the 
culm from time to time. 

When the material of which the culm bank is com- 
posed was mined it was considered worthless, and as 


a result no care was taken for its preservation. It was 
originally believed to be too small in size to be of value, 
but as time progressed improvements were made in the 


construction of grates and other burning devices that’ 


permitted the use of the smaller sizes. Consequently a 
market has arisen for this rejected material, and the 
culm banks have, in some instances, become highly 
valuable. , 

Upon the existing culm banks boiler-house ashes have, 
in many instances, been dumped; the banks have some- 
times caught fire and have been completely destroyed. 
In others they have been only partly burned away. 
Culm-bank fires naturally produce ashes, and in order 


to prepare the coal remaining in such banks it is neees- 
sary to provide some means whereby these ashes may 
be removed. 

Unless such a removal of ash is effected the value 
of the product will be greatly reduced. It is said that 


FIG. 2. 


Chestnut Coal Picker 


Picker removes the sluggish flat ash and 
slate from the rounder and, therefore, more 
nimble coal. All spherical boiler ash is re- 
moved by hand. By these means a valuable 
mineral product discarded for many years 
and mixed with rubbish is now doing its part 
to meet the coal scarcity. 


2 per cent of ashes will reduce the selling price of the 
coal more than twice that amount of slate. This is 
largely because of the fact that the ashes are visible 
while the slate can be detected only with difficulty. 
Besides there is a disposition to regard ashes as evi- 
dence that the coal has at some time been rejected and 
to argue that the product should therefore be sold for 
little or nothing. 

Methods employed at the preparation plant of the 
Phoenix Coal Co., operating a culm bank of the old 
Phoenix Mine, owned by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
near Pittston, Pa., are highly interesting and well illus- 
trate the problems encountered as well as their solution. 
A description of the bank and its contents will help to 
show how existing difficulties have been met. 

No slate of large size is found in this bank, but there 
is an appreciable quantity of this material chestnut size 
and smaller. When about one-half of the bank had been 
formed boiler ashes were dumped upon it to a depth 


—_ 
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FIG. 3. 


A MOUNTAIN OF CULM WITH STRATA OF BREAKER WASTE AND BOILER ASHES 


To the right-is a bank that has been entirely burned away and beyond the illustration there is much culm_ which 
has burned till it is now a pile of worthless ash. The main dragline scraper can be seen to the right of the 


picture. 


The firm which is utilizing the culm and saving itfrom incineration in place (which is the ultimate 


fate of the coal in many culm piles and ever likely to be the fate in all) is the Phoenix Coal Co. 


of approximately 25 ft. After this, for some unknown 
reason, the dumping of ashes was discontinued, and 
more fine coal was deposited on the top of the existing 
bank, with here and there a small amount of ashes 
intermixed. This makes the recovery of the coal diffi- 
eult and its preparation for the market, consequently, 
more interesting. On top of all this the dump caught 
fire and is burning at the present time. 

In order to isolate the fire from the rest of the bank, 
a cut was made through the unburned coal, separating 
the fire from the balance of the bank. The burned area 
may be seen to the extreme right of Fig. 3. Still further 
to the right, beyond the field of vision in this picture, 
is more unburned coal. Fig. 1 shows the men driving 
a cut through the pile to reach this coal. At the point 
where these men are working the material is so hot 
that from time to time it is necessary to thoroughly 
wet it down, otherwise the men would burn their feet. 

As may be seen in this latter illustration, the coal is 
loaded by hand into a dragline scraper because the bank 
is not so high that the material in it can be successfully 
washed into the conveyor with water. This particular 
scraper line discharges to another operating at right 
angles with it, which extends to the breaker itself. 

‘ Ordinarily, the. material is washed or hydraulicked 
into the scraper line. As far as possible, a first prepara- 
tion is made in the pile itself, thus roughly separating 
the coal from the ashes. Where the material is loaded 
into the conveyor by hand this is comparatively easy 
since the men can readily throw the ashes to one side. 
In the main bank, however, where the stream of water 
is used, the attempt is made to separate the coal from 
the slate and other extraneous materials by hydraulick- 
ing them separately. 

By a system of troughs the ashes are carried away 
to a point beyond the bank, after which the coal is 
washed to the scraper line. This method saves han- 
dling in the preparation plant a large part of the ashes 
that are found in the culm bank, but no matter how 
much care is used in this process it is impossible to 
remove all the ash in this manner, and some of it finds 
its way into the coal that goes. to the breaker, where 
as much as possible is removed by hand and by the 
aid of various types of machines. 

Two kinds of ashes are encountered in the bank. 
One is boiler refuse and in general is approximately 


spherical; the other is flat and is such as will ordinarily 
result from the burning of coal in the bank or in such 
fires as generate a lower intensity of heat than a boiler 
fire. Both shapes are exceedingly hard to remove. The 
main conveyor to which two gathering draglines dis- 
charge takes the coal to the foot of the breaker and 
delivers it into a hopper. From that point it is elevated 
to the top of the building by a bucket conveyor. This 
discharges the material onto a shaking screen, where 
it is sized. All sizes below pea go directly to their 
respective pockets, but it is necessary to give the chest- 
nut and pea coal further treatment. 

In this screening process a large amount of material 
larger than chestnut and in some instances larger than 
stove is separated. After the product is handpicked to 
remove the slate, this material is sent to a crusher and 
is reduced to chestnut size. This is done because it is 
difficult to make a car of egg or stove coal from a culm 
bank look as bright and clean as it should, since the 
surface of the coal is usually more or less discolored. 
This makes marketing difficult and the price obtained 
will be below that normally procurable for that size 
of coal. If the material is crushed, however, so that a 
freshly-broken surface is exposed, this will be as bright 
as that found upon freshly-mined material. It may, 
therefore, be readily disposed of. 


BoILER ASH Must BE DILIGENTLY HAND PICKED 


The crushed material is returned to the screen for 
ye-sizing and subsequent treatment. Ordinarily the 
boiler ashes are removed from chestnut by the simple 
but tedious process of hand picking, no other method 
successfully performing this operation. Flat ashes, on 
the other hand, may be removed by mechanical treat- 
ment. This is accomplished on an Ayers picker. One 
of the accompanying illustrations shows the chestnut 
picker which is in use in this breaker. This type of 
machine consists of a moving metallic apron placed on 
such a pitch that when the coal to be cleaned is dis- 
charged upon it from a chute at the proper point the 
round or nearly round particles roll down the belt to 
the lower edge, while the flat pieces, because of their 
shape and the fact that they will not roll, are carried 
away by the belt. and discharged over the end. This 
belt travels at the rate of about 150 to 200 ft. per 
minute. 
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Flat slate as well as flat ashes may be removed in this 
manner. From the picker the nut coal is sent to Wilmot 
jigs, where the balance of the slate is removed. All the 
material treated, whether hand picked or passed over 
the Ayers picker, is finally treated in the same way in 
the jigs. 


ROUNDED COAL REFUSES TO PASS HEADS DOWN 


Pea coal passing the shaker also goes to an Ayers 
picker, where the flat ashes and a portion of the slate 
is removed. It was found that when operating this 
picker on this size of coal a large proportion of good 
material was carried over with the slate. This was 
soon remedied by placing two boards slightly above 
the moving belt, at a height that would permit the 
slate to pass under them but would not allow the coal 
to follow. The slate in this size of material is thin and 
flat while the coal is more rounded and thicker; conse- 
quently the slate will pass through a smaller opening 
than will the coal. When the picker is wet, sufficient 
cohesion exists between the belt and the coal to carry 
the coal over with the slate, unless some such arrange- 
ment is made as that above described. 

From the size of the breaker it seems hardly possible 
that such a plant and equipment have prepared as much 
as fifteen railroad cars of coal in one day. This, how- 
ever, has been done, and quite frequently an output 
of as much as twelve cars is attained, while the average 
production is about nine cars. 
structed that it can be easily taken apart and moved 
to another bank. Thirty men and ten boys are required 
to operate this breaker, and this force attains the aver- 
age output of nine cars a day, as already mentioned. 
The culm bank where this outfit is at work is estimated 
te contain a total of 100,000 tons of coal. 


Cloths Treated with Yellow Varnish Make 
Flexible, Durable Insulating Fabrics 


‘ REATED cloths for insulating purposes are soon 

to be placed on the market by the General Electric 
Co. These are all woven from long-fiber yarn, treated 
by a special process to remove the nap, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of the varnish film being penetrated 
by the cotton fibers, which would reduce the insula- 
tion value. This process renders it unnecessary to 
starch the cloth to lay the nap. 

The insulation value of treated cloths depends 
largely upon the quality of varnish employed and the 
method of its application. All the varnishes used in 
treating these fabrics have been developed by the 
research laboratory of the General Electric Co. The 
varnishes are extremely flexible and age well under all 
operating conditions. The use of special machinery for 
impregnating the cloth makes it possible to obtain com- 
plete saturation and highly uniform coatings. 

Yellow-varnished cloths are extremely flexible, have 
high dielectric strength, and are oil-proof, moisture 
and age resistant. The film imparted by yellow varnish 
is much harder than that produced by black varnish, 
and resists abrasion to a more marked degree. 

Yellow-varnished materials all have practically the 
same qualities, varying somewhat owing to differences 
in the base material, which makes them adaptable for 
a variety of purposes. Varnished silk, for example, 
forms a thin, tough insulating material for use where 
light weight and a minimum of thickness are the prime 
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INSULATING AN ARMATURE COIL 
After a coil is formed it must be insulated before being placed 


in the armature slot. The girl is applying varnished fabric in- 
sulation to one side of such an element, a service for which the 
material is well suited. 
requisites, as in meter coils and the electric equipment 
of aéroplanes. Yellow-varnished cloth is a closely woven 
fabric treated with a high grade of yellow varnish 
which is baked in place, giving it a hard surface film.. 
The other two varieties are yellow oiled muslin and’ 
oiled canvas. They are impregnated with insulating” 
oil and oven treated to give them a hard, smooth: 
surface. The thinner fabric is used for a large variety 
of purposes, such as wrapping armature coils, while 
the canvas is used for pads under railway-motor field’ 
coils. ¢ 
Black-varnished cloths are highly flexible and have: 
longer life under high temperatures than the yellow 
variety. Their oily surface renders them particularly 
impervious to oil and moisture, and they are preferable: 
wherever a hard surface is not required because of their 
better insulating qualities. They are of three kinds, 
viz., a black varnished cloth of great mechanical 
strength, used either as a tape for wrapping armature, 
field and transformer coils and leads, or as a sheet 
for wrapping the slot portions of armature coils, and 
for phase insulation pads. This material exudes a 
greasy substance when allowed to stand, which produces: 
a highly efficient moisture-resisting film. The second 
is a duck of an extremely close weave treated with a 
black japan of high insulating qualities, and oven 
cured. It is valuable for use under the binding bands 
of railway motors as a _ protective and moisture- 
excluding fabric. The third is a cloth similar to the 
first, except that it is thinner, being used to wrap the 
slot portion of coils. 
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Little Mines Make Big Profits for Owners 


Small Coal Acreages on the Outskirts ot Pittsburgh Are 
Proving to be Veritable Bonanzas—Royalties Amounting 
to as Much as $5,000 Per Acre Are Being Paid to Farmers 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


would alter his famous words of wisdom to “Stay 
East, young man; stay East!” The lure of the 
“yellow” as was exemplified by the rush to the Klondike 


|: HORACE GREELEY were alive today he probably 


willing to attempt the burning of an inferior coal in 
order that his bills may. be lowered. He demands that 
the product be black, if not very black, and that is all. 

Every available piece of coal land in this district 














This Is a Coal Dock 


Truck drivers load their own trucks and an 
allowance of $1 per ton is made on the price 
of the coal. The price is $1 higher where rude 
chutes have been constructed and where the 
coal is loaded in the truck bed by gravity. 
This “plant” brings the farmer who owns the 
land about $50 per day. 


regions is a tame means of making money when com- 
pared to working a small patch of coal on the out- 
skirts of a large city. 

With the recent establishment of new high-price levels 
in the spot market small coal acreages in the Pitts- 
burgh region have proved to be highly profitable invest- 
ments. The Sandy Creek district, which is that section 
of country contiguous to the borough of Wilkinsburg, 
has witnessed within the last eight months the 
springing up of innumerable country banks. As in the 
early days of the California gold rush, the hillsides are 
dotted with chutes and tipples as were the mountains 
of the West when it was said that “prospect holes 
could be counted by the hundreds with a single sweep 
of the eye.” 

Though not given the publicity that attended the 
“mad march for gas” upon the McKeesport field a year 
ago, the excitement that attends the opening of a drift 
among those engaged in the business is no less intense 
than was caused by the erection of a new drill rig in 
the former district. Coal formerly deemed worthless 
is being mined and brought to the surface, where it is 
eagerly snapped up by waiting truck drivers. The 
domestic consumer of today is in dire straits and is 


Not in Old Japan 


But in the U.S. A. The coal is loaded in this 
cart by the miner who dumps it on the plat- 
form. It contains 16 bu. of coal and the man 
is given $1.10 per cart. Don’t overlook the 
harness by which the man is hitched to the 
cart like a mule. He does not mind, however, 
as he makes his $15 a day. 






from one acre in size upward has either been purchased 
outright or is being developed on a royalty basis. 
Farmers owning small patches of coal whose areas are 
clearly defined by outcrop limits have suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that they can set their own price on 


their land. Most of these men never before enter- 
tained visions of realizing anything on their coal, and 
yet in some instances the royalties being paid for such 
mineral rights will aggregate nearly $5,000 an acre. 

In many cases three parties are financially interested 
in the coal bank, namely, the farmer, the operators— 
who quite often are the miners themselves—and the 
truck drivers. Each class appears to be making money. 
The operators experience little difficulty in disposing 
of their product at $5 per ton to waiting truck drivers, 
after having paid the owner $1 a ton royalty for the 
privilege of developing the mine. The coal is then 
hauled by truck and sold to domestic consumers at a 
figure that will perhaps average about $8 a ton. 

In most instances the coal is of the “crop” variety 
and quite rusty. Carelessly mined and given no prep- 
aration at all, the domestic consumer, nevertheless, 
sees in it a means of sidestepping the prices now paid 
at the larger mines, which run from $10 to $12 a ton. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE THORNE COLLIERY, SANDY CREEK DISTRICT, NEAR WILKINSBURG, PA. 


It seems hard to believe that such plants exist, do business and make 


money in the year of grace 1920, but 


they do, and they will continue in business so long as prices remain high, which means so long as the 
railroads continue to be so beset that they cannot buy the necessary cars and locomotives. 


The accompanying illustrations depict scenes around 
the “plant’’—if such an expression may be pardoned— 
at Thorne’s Farm, near the high point in the Franks- 
town Road, just outside of Brushton. Five miners are 
employed by the operator, who in this instance is the 
man owning the coal. Transportation from the face to 
the “tipple” is accomplished by means of specially con- 
structed carts each holding 16 bushels of coal. The 
men are paid $1.10 per cartload, which figure includes 
the labor necessary for moving the cart to the surface. 
By utilizing carts, as in the early days of the industry, 
the operators are able to open a bank with a minimum 
of capital. The majority of the new openings, however, 
are equipped with second-hand cars and light rails. 
The picture showing the primitive cart in operation is 
interesting in that it was taken in a district famed today 
for its modern mining equipment. 

Little trouble seems to be experienced by the oper- 
ators in getting men to work in these operations, despite 
the fact that none of the mines, of course, is electrified, 
and the coal must be extracted by the use of the pick. 
A higher wage is paid the men than is demanded by the 
regular union scale, although there is little real ground 
for a just comparison of prices because of the great 
difference between the working conditions which exist 














MINE MOUTH JUST LARGE ENOUGH FOR CART 


Note the planked floor for the carts to run on. It will be seen 
with what a notable economy timber is being used. Such open- 
ings as these are not intended to last more than a year or So. 


in these mines and in the large operations of the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

To the older readers of Coal Age. the methods of 
mining employed in these operations will recall those 
followed in the early days of the industry. In some 
places from eight to ten inches of coal is left on the 
floor because to take it up would involve going to the 
dip. Two wide planks laid loosely on the floor serve 
as rails for the easy movement of the carts. Rooms 
are driven directly off the main entry. No surveys 
are made and no maps drawn. 

All in all, hit-and-miss methods are quite generally 
adopted. By reason of the small amount of cover over 
the coal, caves are frequent. Hence it is not necessary 
to use fans in ventilating the workings. In some of 
the larger operations underground furnaces have been 
constructed with a shaft leading to the surface. 

When the loaded carts are brought to the drift mouth 
they are dumped by the miners onto a loading platform, 
as is shown in one of the illustrations. Truck drivers 
are forced to load their vehicles by hand in this case. 
When the banks are equipped with rough chutes the 
operators are able to demand $1 a ton more for their 
product, as in that case less time is lost in loading. 

With the increased freight rates now provided, oper- 
ators are studying the motor truck as an economical 
method of transportation for short hauls. Sometime 
ago I made the statement that the tipples of large pro- 
ducers would be so altered in design in the near future 
as to permit the loading of trucks with the same ease 
as is now experienced in filling railroad cars. It is 
expected that Coal Age will soon publish a description 
of a tipple designed for a large output wherein the 
motor truck may be filled and dispatched with much the 
same ease and precision as the railroad car. The first 
of its type to be erected in the Pittsburgh district; 
it will soon be but one of many. 

Costs of operating motor trucks over short hauls no 
longer appear prohibitive. Thanks to small operations, 
such as the one here described, where trucks have been 
used by necessity, this means of transportation has been 
put to severe test. That the truck has not been found 
wanting is attested by the willingness of at least one 
of the larger operators to construct tipples specially 
equipped to ship by truck in large quantities. It will 
be interesting to follow the development of this newly 
recognized coal-transporting agency during the next 
few years. Predictions which when they were made 
appeared fanciful are soon to become realities. 
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Mine Safety Experts Discuss at Milwaukee 
Accidents, Health and Welfare—II 


Examination of Hoisting Engineers— Dangers on Slopes—Failure of Dogs-— 
Cage Signals and Their Advantages—Conduct of Mine-Rescue Work— 
Training of Apparatus Men—Use of Stenches and of Other Danger Signals 


By R. DAwson HALL 
New York City, N. Y. 


mitted to the Mining Section of the National 

Safety Council was that of L. F. Mitten, engineer 
of the Vulcan Iron Works, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
subject was “Safety Devices on Hoisting Engines.” It 
is useless to attempt to publish it in brief as it fully 
deserves a far more com- 
plete reproduction. How- 


, ()= of the most important of the articles sub- 


Ishpeming, Mich., said that at all their plants cage- 
riders took care of the safety of the men and he strongly 
recommended their employment. H. F. Lunt said that he 
was desirous of learning of a safe device for stopping 
cars on a steep incline should the rope part, and he added 
that even in a vertical shaft the problem was not satis- 

factorily solved because if 





ever, the discussion, which 
was not so _ intimately 
bound up with paper as 
to be unintelligible apart 
from it, may be presented 
in this article. 

Mr. Mitten ascribes 
hoisting accidents to 
three causes: Failure of 
hoist to function, failure 
of hoisting engineer, fail- 


the section. 


During the coming year the Mining Section 
of the National Safety Council hopes that it 
will secure the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Mines in providing a permanent secretary for 
Without someone to take a con- 


tinuous and exclusive interest in the safety 
work of the organization, progress in the 
safety program of the Mining Section is 
likely to be slow and beset with difficulties. 


_ | the rope was severed sev- 
eral feet above a cage the 
dogs refused to engage the 
guides with the degree of 
violence necessary for sus- 
taining the cage. The rope 
had too much inertia and 
was sustained partly by 
striking the timbers «1s it 
fell. It accordingly held 
back the dogs from per- 
forming in any but a per- 








ure of hoist from defec- 
tive material or workman- 
ship. Horace F. Lunt, of the State Bureau of Mines, 
Denver, Col., said that in Utah a physical examination 
was made of all men seeking to run hoists. An investi- 
gation of the men being employed revealed one man 
who was so deaf that he could not hear the signal bell 
on the hoist and was obliged to rely on seeing the 
clapper move to learn what signals were being made. 

Martin J. Flyzik of the State Safety Board, Olympia, 
Wash., said that in that state he had required a rigid 
inspection before hoists were used, a reduction in the 
speed of hoisting, man trips for the sole purpose of hoist- 
ing men, cables around trips on slopes and physical 
examination of the hoist engineer. He said that some 
operators argued that inquiry into the personal fit- 
ness of the men was wrong as it prevented the awarding 
of the work as engineer to men whose services war- 
ranted their promotion. 


WHY SOME OPPOSE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


The operators argued that good and faithful men 
deserved the promotion even if they could not pass the 
examination. He held that the safety of men being 
hoisted was a paramount consideration with which prin- 
ciples of promotion should never be allowed to conflict. 
He declared that not only must men be physically fit 
but they must also be temperamentally suited to the job. 
A quarrelsome man might wreck a hoist and injure life 
if he allowed his temper to sway him over home quarrels 
or differences with persons on the job. He instanced 
one case where a difference at home made the engineer 
petulant when running the hoist, with the result that he 
caused an accident. 

William Conibear, of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 





functory way the work 
they had to perform. 

B. F. Tillson said he thought that in all cases ar- 
rangement should be made for “bucking the motor,”’ 
that is, reversing the direction of the current through 
it, should the brakes, through wear or other cause, fail 
to operate satisfactorily. Provision would have to be 
made, however, that the surge of current resulting 
therefrom would not throw the current entirely off the 
motor. 


ARE STEEL GUIDES IN SHAFTS SUCCESSFUL 


Sim C. Reynolds desired to know whether steel guides 
had proved satisfactory. He felt they might avert the 
difficulty arising from the fact that if the cage falls the 
dogs are apt to strip out the guides. William Conibear 
stated that in one of the shafts of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. steel guides were used with runners on the 
skips. They had been found to give much trouble. 

John T, Bradley, of W. J. Rainey Co., Uniontown, Pa., 
said that a dummy having heavy I-beams had been 
used on a steep inclire. It was arranged that when the 
speed exceeded six miles per hour a governor threw out 
dogs which would wreck the trip. The men were kept 
well back of the dummy. 

Following this discussion the paper of C. A. Allen, 
division engineer of the Bureau of Mines and chief mine 
inspector for the Industrial Commission of Utah, was 
presented. It was entitled “Signaling to and Controlling 
Mine Hoists from Moving Cages.” This paper does not 
bear briefing, and consequently is entirely omitted in 
this record of the meeting. 

William Conibear said he was opposed to anyone on 
the cage having the power to interfere with the hoisting. 
Dan Harrington, however, took the opposite stand. He 
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said that this ability to signal to the surface would be 
extremely helpful in mine fires. At the sadly celebrated 
North Butte fire, men were lowered down the shaft to 
attempt a rescue. They had no means of signaling from 
the cage, and the regular signals at the landing to which 
they were lowered were burned out. They could not 
signal that their help was vain and they were left down 
there to burn to death. When the cage was raised, the 
men were dead. Surely in this case, he said, it would 
have been desirable to have some means of signaling 
to the surface. 

Orr Woodburn said that it was provided at Miami that 
the signaling could be done only when the cage was 25 
ft. or thereabouts from the landing. R. H. Seip said that 
at the New Jersey Zinc Co.’s mine it was arranged that 
only the cage tender with a key could signal unless the 
man at the landing considered the occasion important 
enough for him to break a glass which protected an 
emergency signal. H. F, Lunt said that fifteen or twenty 
years ago the Cripple Creek shafts had used two wires 
in each shaft for signaling from the cage. He knew 
that this was not the case today, but he could not say 
why. Perhaps when they went out of repair their use 
was discontinued. 

J. W. Reed said he was much interested in the matter. 
Suppose the cage left the guides, would it not be well 
to have some way of halting the cage before damage 
was done? W. W. Gidley was one of the doubters. His 
corporation—Phelps-Dodge-—had not had a single fatal 
accident in their shafts for sixteen years. He did not 
believe in having too many wires in the shaft, and he 
felt that if anything went wrong, most men would not 
have enough presence of mind to operate the device. 


IN GLOBE REGION CAGES HAVE TELEPHONES 


Orr Woodburn declared that such cage signals were 
undoubtedly of value, as Harrington had declared. They 
were needed in wrecks and fires. In the Globe region 
telephones are being installed with reels on the cage for 
winding up the wire. Mr, Harrington asked whether, in 
case the cage loosened some timbers, it would not be 
well to have a means of preventing any further damage 
whereby the men on the cage might be killed. He re- 
lated a case where a sick man fell when getting on the 
cage. The cage started and he was caught between the 
shaft and the cage platform. The hoist could not be 
stopped, for there was no cage signaling device. 

Sim C. Reynolds said that in shallow coal shafts the 
men could shout up to the surface and use other means 
of attracting attention. B. F. Tillson recounted coming 
down on a man in the sump and being totally unable to 
stop the descent of the cage, as no cage signals were 
provided. 

He said, however, that he did not approve of the prac- 
tice described in Mr. Allen’s paper of making a return 
through the hoisting rope, as the current would be apt to 
cause electrolysis and thus weaken it. 

In the afternoon no session was held. A large number 
of men went to the Cutler-Hammer plant, where all kinds 
of switches and controllers are made. The company gave 
the members a good opportunity to see all the details of 
switch manufacture. 


LOADING MACHINE WITH BELT AND BUCKETS 


Some others went to see a model of a new loading 
machine for mines invented by H. 8. Hunt, chief engi- 
neer of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. The machine 
itself weighs eight tons and is 21 ft. long. The loading 
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buckets in the front of the machine will lift over a ton. 
They are constrained to follow a roughly circular cam- 
directed course of such a character that they dump and 
are pulled back so as to clear the belt, which passes up at 
a 19-deg. slope, delivering the coal to a car at the rear 
over which that‘end of the machine overhangs. The 
device is so arranged that the virtual centre for its 
turning is not the point on which it turns but the rear 
end of the machine. Hence the dumping point is practi- 
cally fixed over the car, no matter where the shovel is 
loading. The machine is only 36 in. high. Another 
shovel is being made of the same height, but it is only 
half as long and half as heavy. 

One machine has been made up to the present. This 
was used at the Weeksburg-Powellton mine of the Elk- 
horn-Piney Coal Co. and is now working at the Mayville 
mine of the Steel and Tube Co. of America, loading iron 
ore. It loads a car in 31 sec., and in eight hours of 
actual running has filled 116 cars, each holding 24 tons, 
handling large chunks of ore. E. 8S. O’Connor, the man- 
ager of the Mayville mine, who got the party together 
and took the engineers down to see the shovel, is quite 
enthusiastic about its performance. 


AIR FOR AVOIDANCE OF GAS EXPLOSIONS 


The first paper to be considered at the third session, 
held on Thursday morning, was that by R. A. Walter, 
genera] superintendent Wisconsin Steel Co.’s coal mines, 
Benham, Ky. Mr. Walter in his paper, which was read 
by Mr. Tillson, said that “150 cu.ft. of air per min. 
should be provided at the working face for every man 
and 500 cu.ft. for every mule, with such further volumes 
as may be necessary to dilute to a half of one per cent 
the gas in-individual splits and to one-third of one per 
cent the gas content in the entire return of the mine. 
There should be two separate drives, preferably from 
entirely different sources of power. Clutches should 
be provided outside the fan chamber so arranged that 
not over five minutes will be required to change from one 
drive to the other. As this address will be printed in 
a later issue of Coal Age, no further quotations from 
it will be made. 


WILL GAS MAKE HARD-COAL Dust EXPLODE? 


H. H. Stoek, referring to Mr. Walter’s declaration 
that where one per cent of gas was present the tem- 
perature at which coal dust would ignite was lowered, 
said that many reports had been spread that anthracite, 
which would not explode in pure air, would do so where 
one per cent of methane was present and that the exper- 
iments at the experimental mine clearly exhibited that 
fact. He thought it a pity that the information obtained 
by the Bureau of Mines relative to that subject had no 
been made public. 

Later in the afternoon reference was made to Mr. 
Walter’s statements that an electric drive did not 
assure operation at all times. There was a possibility 
of the cutting off of the electric current. Someone 


- remarked that to this end it was a law in some states 


that two entire separate sources of power must be pro- 
vided. On Mr. Tillson remarking that this would be 
quite expensive if it was necessary to put in a standby 
boiler and steam engine and keep the boiler constantly 
in operation pending such a failure of the electric 
current, C. A. Herbert of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Vincennes, Ind., remarked that at most plants a sup- 
plementary source of power was found in the boiler 
that supplied steam for the washhouse. This, however, 
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did not furnish enough steam to keep the fan going at 
its accustomed rate of speed. Mr. Tillson believed that 
the prime mover which the condition indicated as best 
was an internal-combustion engine, which would not 
make necessary the erection, maintenance and continued 
firing of a boiler. 

Mr. Tillson said that George S. Rice had assured him 
that anthracite dust would not explode, and in conse- 
quence he had installed a powdered-coal crusher at 
Franklin Furnace close by the boilers and there had 
been no symptom of trouble. He was extremely doubt- 
ful at first, because of the terrible explosions taking 
place in the anthracite mines of Wales. A member 
explained that the British use the word “anthracite” 





C. F. Tolman 


The New President of the Safety Council 


Indefatigable as a worker, well equipped as an 
engineer, patient in research, Mr. Tolman repre- 
sents the spirit of enterprise that so builds 
safety into a plant that emotional and inspira- 
tional safety work will relate to a mere fraction 
of the inherent dangers. Why discuss moral 
hazards until the mechanical devices have done 
their utmost to render accidents impossible? 





more broadly than do Americans. In Great Britain 
the New River and Pocahontas coal would be considered 
anthracite. It is well to know that the dust of these 
coals will explode most violently. : 

B. F. Tillson said that it was all very well to talk 
of designing fans to meet the necessity for a given 
water gage, but what water gage was necessary? He 
was unable to ascertain that fact as the authorities 
were so contradictory when they came to discuss coeffi- 
cients of friction. 

Mr. Harrington in reply said that in his opinion 
it was extremely difficult to fix on any given coefficient. 
The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. had been making 
' experiments at Butte, Mont., on the resistance of mine 
shafts to the passage of air and had discussed whether 
it paid to line a shaft with cement mortar or con- 
crete. To ascertain the value of a smooth lining they 
had sunk three shafts each 150 ft. deep. 
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One was rectangular and unlined, one rectangular and 
lined with cement mortar and one circular and similarly 
lined. All were of equal cross-section. With a given 
water gage the second shaft passed 1.9 times as much 
air as the first, and the third 3.3 times as much. The 
company will sink a shaft solely for the passage of air. 
It will be 2,800 ft. deep and it will be lined by the 
cement gun with gunite. It is to pass 350,000 to 400,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute. 

Martin J. Flyzik declared that he believed that the 
industry should be the recipient of more information 
from the Bureau of Mines relative to specific mine acci- 
dents. He knew that the engineers of the bureau made 
careful reports of all the more important disasters to 
the chief mining engineer, but he also knew that these 
reports did not go to the public. He well understood 
that a veil of secrecy had to be maintained so long es 
damage suits might be instituted, but now, seeing that 
the operator had to pay cornpensation whether negligent 
or not and regardless of any of the old common-law 
defenses, the operator had no interest to serve in secrecy 
and could not object any longer to a critical analysis 
by the bureau’s investigators. 

Following this discussion Joseph J. Walsh’s paper on 
“General Rules for Gas Explosion Prevention in Anthra- 
cite Coal Mines” was read by Mr. Tillson. Mr. Walsh 
is district state mine inspector at Nanticoke, Pa. Mr. 
Harrington declared that accidents continued to happen 
despite the use of permissible explosives. The oper- 
ators at three mines where such explosives probably 
caused explosions were at a loss to explain what caused 
them. Samples of the explosives were sent to Pitts- 
burgh for examination. They proved to fill the standard 
requirements of safety. Inquiry showed, however, that 
the men at the mines where the explosions took place 
were using 7 to 8 lb. of explosives instead of 134 lb., 
which was the charge limit. No permissible explosive is 
safe when used in such excessive quantity. 


WANT MINE AS WELL PROTECTED AS SURFACE 


The discussion of Mr. Walsh’s paper was followed by 
the reading by the authors, Orr Woodburn, director, 
Globe-Miami District Mine Rescue and First-Aid Asso- 
ciation, Globe, Ariz., and R. H. Seip, safety engineer, 
the: New Jersey Zinc Co., of Franklin, N. J., of twe 
papers entitled “Mine Rescue and Recovery Operations” 
and “Requirements of Rescue Training for Metal 
Miners” respectively. 

Among other interesting matters, Mr. Woodburn said: 

“Every surface dwelling and building [at the mines] 
is fully insured and protected by a separate system of 
fire lines, hose boxes, fire extinguishers, central-hose 
station, and probably an alarm system. All of these ~ 
are inspected by insurance representatives and kept up 
to the requirements by the operating departments as a 
part of the regular routine. All of this is to protect 
buildings that are fully insured. 

“Within the mine insurance is not feasible and yet 
the hazard of fire is just as great, not to mention the 
much greater danger to life, and no such complete 
separate fire system is maintained. Not as much pro- 
vision is made for the protection of a valuable stope 
as is made to protect fully insured surface buildings. 
The rescue crews must nearly always depend on water 
lines that are converted from air lines by cross-sections 
with a water supply, and probably make openings in the 
pipe where needed. Pipe lines of proper size must 
many times be laid and hose carried to the place. The 
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surface building has at least one fire extinguisher and 
a fire hydrant with available hose at a specified dis- 
tance. 

“With these facts in mind regarding the existing 
conditions it is hoped that every mining operation will 
face the situation squarely and provide as complete 
a fire system for the underground workings as is 
provided on the surface. By so doing fires could be 
extinguished at their inception, and serious fires from 
accidental means would be of rare occurrence. 

“An almost general belief exists that the purchase 
of new oxygen breathing apparatus eliminates all of 
the evils of defective or questionable equipment. The 
new apparatus will not give the results expected unless 
it is kept in proper condition and this condition is 
proven by frequent use. No equipment can be expected 
to serve as intended unless kept in proper condition. 
If the old apparatus did not give proper service the 
same can be expected of the new. Storing it in a 
special cabinet and testing it at frequent intervals does 
not insure its safe condition for use. The proof of 
the condition is the wearing, and the more often it is 
worn the longer the life of the rubber parts. 

“Often recharges and spare parts are not kept in 
sufficient amounts. The continuous use of all apparatus 
for thirty-six hours would exhaust the recharges of 
most plants. With the numerous strikes and freight 
embargoes it is important to maintain a high minimum 
regardless of the geographical location of the plant. A 
supply that will permit of 100 hours, or, better still, 
150 hours, is advisable, especially as the advantage 
of borrowing from adjacent plants has been limited 
through the increased number of models of apparatus in 
use. The high minimum of supplies only requires a 
greater investment, as there is no deterioration or 
increased consumption. 


ADVISES LARGE USE OF HALF-HourR APPARATUS 


“One of the serious drawbacks in the use of oxygen 
apparatus is the time required to get the crews equipped 
and into action. The history of all fires shows that 
the critical period for life and property is during the 
first few hours, and of that time the first thirty min- 
utes is the most important. Providing cabinets with 
sets of half-hour oxygen apparatus that can be used by 
anyone without special training, with a complete set 
of emergency tools, carbon tetrachloride extinguishers, 
pipe fittings, etc., has proven to be of great value. 
This will make immediate action possible, and if a 
small fire is encountered it may be extinguished. 

“By this advance force the location and extent of 
the area involved, together with the conditions existing, 
can be ascertained, so that when the heavy apparatus 
crews are ready they can go about the work intelligently. 
This light equipment is of great value in the further 
exploration and inspection work. 

““Mine-rescue, first-aid and mine-fire prevention work 
is a most important part of mining operations and 
should be in charge of a specialist or a department 
specially created to take care of this work to the exclu- 
sion of all other. Where such work is made the part- 
time duty of someone, no matter how able he may be, 
the work is not satisfactorily performed, for he will 
regard it as only a side line and the outcome will be 
evident when an emergency arises. Where there are 
several plants within reasonable distances all apparatus 
should be pooled and a central mine rescue station estab- 
lished. With a large and efficient organization, com- 
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pletely equipped at a lower cost per company, the best 
possible service can be depended upon. By distributing 
the cost per company on the basis of the average num- 
ber of employees, the smallest plant will have just as 
complete protection as the largest and at a cost that is 
not prohibitive. 


STANDARDIZE ALL PIPE OPENINGS IN MINE 


“Experience around fires has shown that large quan- 
tities of fire hose are needed if sufficient water is to 
be put on the fire without delay. All hose and pipe 
openings for fire use in the mine should be of the same 
size as the regular air hose in use and standardized to 
insure prompt use. If more lines and volume of water 
are required this can be arranged for in a reasonable 
time, provided a record is kept of the size and location 
of all surface fire hose. 

“Fire doors should be so placed that fire may be 
quickly isolated and materials available for the tem- 
porary sealing off of the fire area. Cement guns are 
of great value in the permanent and efficient sealing 
off of any mine fire. 

“All of the labor connected with the fighting of fire 
should be done as far as possible by the fresh-air men, 
who may be assisted and protected by the oxygen- 
apparatus crews. This can be done by building up air 
pressure with portable blowers. 

“The value of special trucks with blowers and flexible 
piping and also large fire extenguishers with long 
hose cannot be placed too high. When 300 ft. of 
flexible pipe can be installed in an hour and its cost 
is moderate and it occupies such a small space in 
storage its use is to be highly recommended. Some of 
the materials used in making this pipe are highly flam- 
mable, and this must be considered in purchasing that 
material. 

“Signal systems to call all the men out of the mine 
should be provided, and it would be well to have such 
systems standardized, at least in each district and, better 
still, nationally. Flashing signals on the electric cir- 
cuits is apparently the most feasible and usual method. 

“At times of fire and disaster it is of paramount 
importance to place one man at the scene of operations 
and another on the surface, through whom all orders 
must go. Each should keep a complete record of every 
order, its time, by whom and to whom transmitted, 
thereby providing a valuable and reliable source of 
information, saving much duplication and delay. Every 
boss and official should be instructed, and notices should 
be posted throughout the mine as to general rules to 
be followed in case of mine fires.” 


MEN MATERIAL VITAL AS APPARATUS MATERIAL 


From Mr. Seip’s remarks the following paragraphs 
may be taken: 

“Obviously, it is of vast importance that the qualities. 
of the men to be selected for places on rescue crews 
should be given careful consideration. It is just as 
essential to have physical fitness in rescue or recovery 
work as it is to have mechanical fitness in the type of 
apparatus used. Each of these factors is dependent on 
the other, and each without the other is dangerous, not 
only to the one man but to the entire crew. Therefore 
each candidate should be subjected to a thorough phys- 
ical examination prior to any instruction. 

“An examination given at this time saves not only 
money for the company but often embarrassment on the — 
part of a man forced, by physical unfitness, to discon- 
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tinue the course of training. This examination should, 
of course, be made by a physician or surgeon. If the 
surgeon be in the employ of the company he will doubt- 
less be familiar with the nature of the training and will 
conduct his examination accordingly. ; 
“In addition to the general physical condition of the 
candidate, special attention should be paid to the con- 
dition of the nose, throat and lungs. Also, in con- 
sideration of the strenuous nature of the work and the 
prevalence of hernia among workmen, this important 
point should not be overlooked in the examination. 
Systolic blood pressure also should receive careful con- 
sideration, as high-blood pressure induces vertigo and 
- dizziness. 


PREFERENCE GIVEN TO SHORT AND HUSKY 


“There are other features also to be considered in the 
selection of men for training. It would be natural to 
suppose that men of large stature and corresponding 
strength would be the best fitted to wear apparatus, yet 
most of us know that this is not so. Experience has 
shown that men of average height and weight are able 
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a Retiring president, National Safety Council 


Mr. Richards, who is chairman of the Cen- 
tral Safety Committee of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., is the man who is mostly 
responsible for the safety work on railroads. 
He it was who first realized that the way to 
promote safety on railroad systems was by mak- 
ing the subject a specialty. There is a human 
element in safety, and surely no warmer heart 
or more brightly beaming eye than that of Mr. 
Richards was ever devoted to the humanizing of 
that industry. He was present to open the 
meeting, but was taken sick soon after and was 
not able to attend the banquet. 
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The council work is not merely to hold an an- 

nual congress and, after: that is over to do noth- 

ing for another year. Its function is to serve 

the industry with advice, information and bul- 

letins. Mr. Williams is the source from which 

much of that service comes to members either 
directly or indirectly. 





to handle themselves to better advantage while wear- 
ing apparatus than taller and heavier men. 


RESCUE MEN SHOULD BE MENTALLY FITTED 


“Inasmuch as a considerable part of actual emergency 
work with apparatus is dependent upon the absolute 
understanding and execution of instructions, men who 
are to be selected for the training should be mentally 
as well as physically efficient. This statement does not 
imply that the candidate should be highly educated, 
but, as Mr. Luke Keating, mine rescue foreman for 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in his article on ‘Picking 
Men for Mine-Rescue Training’ has stated, ‘Training 
in mine-rescue work should not be required to include 
a course of instruction in English.’ 

“All candidates should be thoroughly familiar with 
the mine workings and should know the conditions exist- 
ing in each level and ladder-way. It also is important 
that they should be able to do any of the various kinds 
of work underground that might be necessary, such as 
timbering, constructing brattices, drilling, mucking, etc. 

“There are certain phases of the mental fitness of 
the men that sometimes cannot be determined until later 
in the training period. These phases involve the cool- 
ness with which they are able to act in dangerous 
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atmospheres, the steadiness of their nerves, the excel- 
lence of their judgment and their ability to maintain 
their mental poise. Men who become easily excited or 
panic-sticken should be eliminated from the crews as 
rapidly as these symptoms become apparent. 

“Furthermore, rescue work is not the most pleasant 
occupation that men engage in, and comparatively few 
men desire to undertake it. At best it is a hazardous 
occupation, so that men should not be coerced into tak- 
ing the training. Every man to be trained should be a 
volunteer in the sense that he does not do the work 
against his will. The man who is forced into the work 
may at some time bring disaster to his crew due to 
the mental deficiency resulting from fear or other 
causes. 


SHOULD RESCUE MEN BE TRAINED IN MINE? 


“With apparatus and men selected, the next thing to 
be considered is the place of training. Upon this sub- 
ject there is a diversity of opinion. The preliminary 
instructions must, of necessity, be given on the surface, 
so that any room large enough to accommodate the 
number of men in training will serve this purpose. Also, 
the first couple of days can be spent in the open air 
until the men become familiar with the apparatus and 
‘get the feel’ of it while wearing it in the preliminary 
work. 

“Following this period many instructors then take 
the crew into the mine for further practice. Whether 
or not this is advisable is an open question. I do not 
believe it to be essential. The course of training is for 
the purpose of teaching the men something entirely 
new—a phase of mining work that requires courage 
and one that is not without hazards. Therefore, the 
work must be done in a manner and under conditions 
that will instill in the men absolute confidence in their 
machines and in their ability to use them. It is of 
course important that they should be able to carry on 
their work under the same conditions as exist under- 
ground. To this end the training chamber, or smoke 
room, should be constructed so as to meet the conditions, 
and most metal-mine conditions can, with little work, 
be represented in the smoke room.” 

Mr. Seip then described in detail the smoke room 
with its equipment, slopes, timbered roadways, etc., and 
added that double doors were provided “on one side 
open to the outside of the building. These doors are 
equipped with electric door openers which may be oper- 
ated from the apparatus room or the observation cham- 
ber. The doors are counter-weighted so that their 
operation in opening is entirely automatic. This fea- 
ture, in addition to a window in the upper part of the 
building operated by a rope, provides for rapid removal 
of fumes in emergency. 


Do Not PERMIT TRAINED MEN TO FORGET 


“Tt is natural that in the training period many unfore- 
seen things will occur that the men will not under- 
stand. Reducing valves will require adjustment, bypass 
valves will accidentally become opened, men will over- 
exert themselves, etc. It is the duty.of the instructor 
to explain carefully the reasons for all such occur- 
rences and tell the men how they may correct or prevent 
them. Too much importance cannot be attached to the 
method of instruction, for the value of the candidate as 
an efficient rescue man is almost entirely dependent 
upon the confidence in his instructor and in his appa- 
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ratus which the neophyte gains at the beginning of 
the course. 

“The cost of the preliminary training of but five men 
is not a small item and is increased directly as the 
number of men trained is increased. Yet, if this pre- 
liminary training is to constitute entirely effort on the 
part of the company, the money spent has been a poor 
investment. Most of us know how easy it is to forget 
simple first-aid training, provided we do not continu- 
ally practice along those lines. For this reason first- 


aid contests have been inaugurated to stimulate practice 


in first-aid work. 

“It would, therefore, seem advisable that a half day 
each month be allotted to each rescue crew for practice. 
In these periods the apparatus should be worn at least 
one and one-half hours and the work should be varied 
so as not to become monotonous. In case of the loss 
of members of the crew by resignation new men should 
be added, but they should receive individual instruc- 
tion, provided there are but one or two vacancies. This 
method should not be employed if there is any oppor- 
tunity to train new men as a crew, as better results 
obtain than from individual training. 


DIFFICULTY IN SECURING MINE-RESCUE MEN 


In the discussion of the two papers that followed 
their presentation John T. Bradley, of the W. J. 
Rainey Co., Uniontown, Pa., said that the Connellsville 
companies found it hard to secure quotas for rescue 
teams. Mr. Woodburn said there was no trouble in the 
Globe-Miami district, where 25c. per day additional was 
paid to those who were enrolled as rescue men. J. T. 
Ryan, of Pittsburgh, said that where full pay was given 
for practice plus $5 a day extra for actual rescue and 


recovery work there was no difficulty in securing the 


necessary force. 

Speaking about the undoubted advantage of carbon 
tetrachloride, Mr. Woodburn said that when a fire in a 
winze was so located as to be unapproachable several 
gallons of the compound were poured down it and noth- 
ing further was done. For months they were unable to 
reach the place. When they did it was found that the 
timbers were burned half through, but the tetrachloride 
had done its work and extinguished the fire completely 
and at but little cost considering the valuable work 
performed. 


WaRNS AGAINST MINING EQUIPMENT 


Martin J. Flyzik asked whether the advice against 


mixing equipment in the outfitting of a team working 


together had the approval of those who were skilled in 
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the use of oxygen breathing apparatus, and Dan Har- 


rington replied that it was not well to assemble men 
using automatic feed apparatus with men equipped with 
apparatus having a fixed feed. The men using the first 
type would work in accord with the wider limits of their 
apparatus and the men with a fixed feed would use their 
bypasses to excess and soon exceed the ability of thei 
apparatus. “a 
Mr. Woodburn declared that he would like to see fire 
extinguishers in every stope. So far he had been un- 


able to get the mining companies to provide them. 
There was always a risk that they would be broken by 


shots and then again it was hard to keep them dis- 
tributed. 


(To be continued next week) 









To Reduce Cost in Low Coal 


Numerous points that have an important bearing on 
the cost of working low coal are often overlooked or, 
if brought to mind, are completely disregarded. 


HEN reading the inquiry of L. E. R., Coal Age, 
Aug. 19, p. 403, regarding the best method to 
be adopted in the working of a 32-in. to 35-in. seam 
of coal, a few points occur to me that may prove of 
value to the inquirer and others similarly interested: 
First, I will assume that the coal is horizontal or 
nearly so. Probably mining machines are used as the 
_mine is said to be well equipped. If gathering motors 
are employed, as I may suppose, and these enter the 
rooms the butt entries should be turned as far apart 
as possible, having due regard to the roof conditions 
and the practical working of the coal, all of which 
influence the length of the rooms. My purpose in mak- 
ing this remark is that since the work in low seams 
is expensive every advantage should be taken to increase 
the tonnage per yard of entry driven. 


POINTS WORTHY OF ATTENTION AS AFFECTING 
COST OF WORKING 


_ It is stated that bottom is being lifted to gain height 
on the roads. This would have the disadvantage of 
“causing a considerable grade at the mouth of each room. 
My preference would be to rip the top to provide the 
necessary headroom; but, as stated in the reply to the 
inquiry, this will depend on the nature of the roof 
and may not be practicable. 

It is further stated that the rooms are driven on 
60 ft. centers, and, assuming they are of good width, 
this would indicate a fair roof. In that case, it would 
be possible to drive the entries 12 or 14 ft. wide and 
gob the refuse behind a row of posts, at the side of 
the road, instead of hauling it to the surface. Such 
a plan will not only avoid the necessity of paying yard- 
age, but a single cut will throw down a fair day’s work 
for the loader and give cheaper coal. 

Judging from the sketch on page 403, the rooms are 
necked for laying the track along the rib. While this 
is good practice, and makes it easy to load the pillar 
coal in robbing, it may prove a disadvantage in loading 
the coal at the face when driving up the rooms, owing 

to the distance a miner must handle his coal, in this 
thin seam. 

__ My experience leads me to conclude that it will be 
‘difficult to hold a full crew of miners under these con- 
‘ditions, without paying a high scale or making other 
allowances. To avoid this trouble, in working a thin 
seam, it is often preferable to lay the track up the 
center of the room and thus divide the distance the 
coal must be handled at the face. 

One further suggestion has reference to the width of 
crosscuts or breakthroughs. Under a fairly good roof, 
in low coal, it is possible to avoid the expense of nar- 
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row work by making the breakthroughs and crosscuts 
wider. These are a few points that have occurred 
to me in reading over this article, and their observ- 
ance will often seriously affect the cost-sheet. 
Morgantown, W. Va. M. L. O’NEALE. 


Handling and Transporting Explosives: 


The terrible disaster that occurred some time ago in the 
Baltimore Tunnel raises the important question as 
to what is the safest method to adopt for carrying 
explosives into the mine. 


HAT is the safest means or method of handling 

and transporting explosives underground is the 
question that arises in one’s mind after reading the 
article entitled “Many Men Have Kegs of Powder.” 
commenting on the Baltimore Tunnel disaster, Coal Age, 
July 8, p. 50. The conclusion reached in that article 
seems to be that the safest plan is for each man to 
carry his own explosives into the mine. It would be 
interesting to have the opinions of many on this ques- 
tion. 

At our mines a principal magazine of fire- and bullet- 
proof construction is located at a distance from the 
mine and other buildings where a possible explosion 
would not be likely to endanger anyone or damage prop- 
erty. A small distributing magazine is located within 
convenient distance of the mine and is only large enough 
to hold a day’s supply of powder. 

A thoroughly competent and reliable person is in 
charge of providing the powder for the day and dis- 
tributing the explosives to the men, each morning, as: 
they are about to enter the mine. At the gate, some 
distance from the magazine, is a conspicuous sign 
warning everyone to keep light and fire away. Noth- 
ing but electric lights are used for illumination. 


CARRYING EXPLOSIVES SAFELY INTO THE MINE 


The amount of explosive required by each man for 
his day’s work is placed in a container made of fiber. 
Each container is in good condition and has a top or 
cover that protects the contents. On entering the mine 
the men go to their several working places, each carry- 
ing his explosives in his container, which he is 
instructed to put in a safe place before proceeding to 
work. 

However, I realize that the development of a mine 
makes the distance a man must travel to reach the live 
workings more than what he can conveniently walk. 
Moreover, it is often the case that no good traveling- 
ways are provided and a man must take his chances on 
the haulage road, which is particularly dangerous where 
the mine is electrically equipped, even though the dis- 
tance to be traveled is not great. These conditions 
often lead a miner to look for work in mines having 
a smaller development or where these dangerous and. 
burdensome conditicrw de not prevail. 
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In order to hold his men, many an operator is com- 
pelled to arrange some way of hauling the powder into 


the mine, either in a separate car or in one attached — 


to the mantrip carrying the men, as was reported to 
have been the case in the Baltimore colliery disaster. 
The question I would like to see discussed in Coal Age 
is: What is the safest way of going about this 
hazardous undertaking of conveying the powder when 
the men are hauled to and from their work each day. 
Pikeville, Ky. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 


Why Contract Mining Is Not More Common 


The numerous arguments that are frequently advanced 
against the contract system of mining coal have, for 
the most part, no foundation. That this system of 
mining is not more popular is because the jealousy 
of the mine foreman is aroused when he sees the 
contractor making more money than himself. 


NE who is familiar with the working of the con- 

tract system in coal mining can hardly avoid a 
feeling of surprise when reading such arguments as 
are advanced by John W. Jones in his letter, Coal Age, 
Aug. 19, p. 400; and the statements made by Henry 
Bock, page 402, of the same issue. 

The former of these two writers argues that the 
desire of the contractor to mine a large quantity of 
cheap coal will cause him to rob the pillars, which can 
only result in a large loss of coal. The second writer, 
Mr. Bock, claims that the contract system puts a 
premium on brutal strength and discounts all efforts 
to secure safety and compliance with the law. 

When working a contract myself for seven months 
and employing an average of 14 men daily there was 
but one accident and that was due to the man’s own 
carelessness. As is well known, at the present time 
about 20 per cent of the miners employed are exper- 
ienced men. The remaining 80 per cent are those who 
float from one job to another and must be closely 
watched to avoid accidents. Under these conditions the 
contract system, which insures a more careful super- 
vision of the work, renders accidents less frequent. 


MINE OFFICIALS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY 
VIOLATION OF LAW BY A CONTRACTOR 


Speaking of the disregard of contractors for mining 
laws and mine regulations, it is hard to understand 
how a mine foreman or his superintendent would permit 
a contractor to violate any requirement of the law or 
fail to observe safety regulations. Certain it is that 
the superintendent or the foreman would be respon- 
sible in case of accident, as the mine is in their charge 
and under their control. No competent superintendent 
would consider a contractor in the same light as a 
mine foreman, or regard him as equally responsible. 
He would hold the foreman to account for any accident 
that might happen, or for any loss of coal due to 
improper mining. 

A contractor is no more than a miner and should 
be compelled to respect both the mining law and the 
mine regulations. Without this no system of mining is 
practical, as questions of safety would become a 
secondary consideration. Though appearing to have a 
high regard for safety in mining, Mr. Bock seemingly 
fails to appreciate the advantage of the close supervision 
possible in contract mining. 

There is one argument that no one can deny; namely, 
_ the fact that contract mining run on a safe and sane 
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policy will increase production. In one instance, for 


example, the men working in a mine in this region 


were given on an average four cars, per man, per day. 
Under the contract system adopted in that mine a 
little later, the average turn was eight cars, per man, 
per day, an increase of 100 per cent. 

Another instance that came under my observation 
showed an increase of 200 per cent in the advance work 
of driving the headings. At the same time there was 
a reduction of 50 per cent in the accident list in that 
mine. My experience is that men are more satisfied, 
work more steadily and are more efficient in contract 
work than when employed in the usual manner by the 
company. 

Foremen who have dealt with contract work will 
readily admit that they are never obliged to promise 
anything in order to get their men to work and there 
is no grumbling about yardage or deadwork so com- 
mon at other times. In fact, there is no more ideal 
condition than working by the contract system when 
the superintendent, foreman and contractor pull together 
and each performs his regular duties and there is 
real co-operation instead of fault finding. 


ARE MINE FOREMEN JEALOUS OF CONTRACTORS ? 


It is my belief that the chief reason why contract 
mining is not more general is to be found in the petty 
jealousy that a mine foreman sometimes exhibits when 
he sees that a contractor is making more money than 
himself. Too often the foreman will then start to find 
fault with the way in which the contractor’s work is 
done and trouble begins. 

Let me say, in closing, Mr. Jones’ last remark appears 
to repudiate all his previous arguments. He states, “A 
large class of miners now employed in our mines 
requires leadership and direct supervision that a good 
contractor is able to give, and the result is a larger 
output and cheaper coal.’”’ To this I would add, greater 
safety and more efficiency per man. Sop Woy 

Johnstown, Pa. 


Pillar-and-Stall, Panel System for 
Working Low Coal 


A modified pillar-and-stall system where the coal is 
worked out in panels after dividing the panel into 
four blocks, ts here suggested as being a safe and 
economical plan for the working of low coal, par- 
ticularly when the seam is underlaid with a soft 
bottom, which is a disadvantage in longwall work. 


EFERRING to the proposition presented by L. E. R., 
Coal Age, Aug. 19, p. 403, let me suggest the work- 

ing of his 35-in. seam on a combined four-block panel 
system, using the pillar-and-stall method to work out 
the coal in each block. ; 
The four-block plan, as far as my knowledge goes, 
was first employed by C. H. Kerr, in the low mines 
of the North of England, where the coal was underlaid 
with a soft bottom. His plan, however, had the disad- 
vantage that the coal was cut into small blocks 60 x 
90 ft. and required the drawers to pull the coal 1,000 
ft. to the main road. | 
The accompanying sketch illustrates a plan I devised 
that combines the best features of three systems of 
mining; namely, the pillar-and-stall method, the panel’ 
and four-block systems. The plan is particularly advan- 
tageous in respect to haulage and ventilation. In the 
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case in question, I have assumed that the coal has 
‘a slight dip and lies at a depth of, say 200 yards. 

From the shaft bottom, main haulage roads are driven 
three abreast on the dip of the seam, while main haulage 
levels are turned off from these, at distances of 3,000 
ft. apart, and dip roads driven between them, at dis- 
tances of 2,000 ft. apart. In this manner, the coal is 
laid out in panels 2,000 x 3,000 ft., in area. 

Each panel is then cut into four blocks by driving 


cross-levels and temporary dip roads, as in the figure. - 
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PANEL SYSTEM ADAPTED TO THE 
SEAMS 


FOUR-BLOCK, 
WORKING OF THIN 


The work of taking out the coal in each block is now 
started by driving stalls, say 24 ft. wide. These are 
‘turned off the dip roads and driven parallel to the 
main-haulage and cross-levels. The stalls are driven 
on 75 ft. centers, leaving large pillars between them. 
When these stalls meet in the center of the block, the 
work of drawing back the pillars is started and, to 
assist the haulage of the coal to the main level, tem- 
porary roads are maintained in the center of each block 
as indicated by the dotted line in the figure. 


EXTRACTION IN FIRST WORKING SHOULD NOT EXCEED 
THIRTY PER CENT TO OBTAIN BEST RESULTS 


The main object of any system of work is to obtain 
complete extraction of the coal, as nearly as possible, 
with due regard to economy and safety. In working 
this seam I would advise not taking out more than 30 
per cent of the coal in the first working, in order to 
obtain the largest possible proportion of lump coal 
and secure the best results in keeping the roads open 
and. drawing back the pillars. 

Where the bottom is soft, one important feature to 
be observed is to keep the long side of the pillar 
to the rise of the seam and, in all face entries, pack 
the refuse on the lower side of the place, which is better 
for the road and keeping the place clear of gas. 

Always start the work of drawing back the pillars 
from the bottom of the level and advance up the dip. 
By so doing, the weight is not thrown onto the stalls, 
which might cause the tracks to heave and result in a 
loss of coal. The pillars should be taken out in skips 
of ten at a time, or twenty from both sides. 

It is possible to employ eighty men in the four blocks 
of a panel, which can be finished in seven months. 


COAL AGE 
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Indeed, I have seen where a hundred men could be 
employed. The plan affords perfect freedom from creep 
or squeeze. The coal being worked on the face or 
cleavage, it mines readily, which is a great advantage. 

For safety and efficiency, the ventilation should be 
on the split system. The arrangement shown in the 
figure makes it possible for the current to be carried 
down from the top and up from the bottom, each block 
having its own circulation. 

Those familiar with longwall work will recognize that 
a soft floor is a great disadvantage to the success 
of the work, not only because of the difficulty in draw- 
ing the timber as the work is advanced, but the roof 
may break short off along the face and cause serious 
trouble. In my experience, I have seen the circulation 
entirely cut off in low seams having a soft bottom and 
worked on the longwall plan. It is also very difficult 
to keep the roads open under such conditions. 

New Castle, Col. V. FRODSHAM. 


Longwall System for Low Coal 


Conditions permitting, the longwall method of mining 
always promises a more complete extraction of the 
coal than any system that can be devised. 


FTER reading the inquiry of L. E. R., Coal Age, 
Aug. 19, p. 403, asking for the best method of 
working a seam of coal varying in thickness from 32 to 
35 in., I agree with the suggestion made in the reply by 
the editor. As he has stated, the description given in 
this inquiry is hardly sufficient to admit of a good judg- 
ment, in a particular case. 

Generally speaking, however, my opinion is that a 
seam of coal as thin as this one cannot be worked, with 
any degree of success or profit, except by the longwall 
method of mining. In regard to “lifting bottom,” 
instead of brushing the roof to gain the necessary 
headway on the roads, it must be assumed that there is 
some reason why that has been done in this instance. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEM MAKES EASY LOADING 


Judging from experience, there should be no diffi- 
culty in attaining a daily output of one thousand tons 
or more, in the working of this coal, provided the mine 
is laid out properly with due regard to economy of 
operation. In this respect, an important feature is 
arranging for the easy loading of the coal by forming 
conveyor faces of suitable length. 

The conveyor system of moving coal at the working 
face, in a thin seam, is particularly advantageous where 
there is no fixed tonnage price in the district. By this 
I do not mean to advocate a lesser daily wage paid to 
the miners. There is no question but that the conveyor 
system at the working face renders the work of the 
miner, in loading, far less laborious. 

Generally, the tonnage rate will be sufficient to offset 
other expenses incident to maintaining a conveyor face. 
If, for any reason, such a system is practicable and it is 
necessary to use the more costly and wasteful method of 
mining the coal on the room-and-pillar system, the 
undertaking should be carefully considered beforehand. 
Even in normal conditions of the coal trade, such a 
system will scarcely insure any profit in the working 
of the coal described by this correspondent. The mine 
would have to be more favorably located geographically 
than I can conceive is possible in any part of Kentucky, 
from where this inquiry appears to come, 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LUXTON. 








Air Lift vs. Pumping 


While the importance of an air lift for raising water 
has undoubted advantages in many instances, there 
are times when a combined air lift and pump will 
prove more efficient. 


E HAVE a large water-supply tank on the roof 

of a five-story-and-basement building. This tank 
will hold 8,000 gal. of water. Another tank having a 
capacity of 10,000 gal. is located in the basement of the 
building where there is also 
an air compressor. As *® (s000- 
shown in my sketch, here- May cae io | ee 
with, a deep well has been ee te ee 
bored beneath the building, 
to a depth of 400 ft., in ee Al ta 








which the water stands to ee | S 
a level of about 100 ft. be- Copan ig 


low the floor of the base- 
ment. The height from the 
basement floor to the roof 
of the building is 85 ft. or 
to the top of the roof tank 
100 ft. 

At the present time, the 
air compressor is furnish- 
ing what air is necessary 
to raise the water from the 
well to the tank on the roof. 
The actual lift, or the dis- ait an 
tance from the water level Ie 
in the well to the point of  gporroNaAL ELEVATION 
discharge at the top of the 
tank, therefore, is 200 ft. A 2-in. water pipe and a 
14-in. air pipe, each 165 ft. in length, are dropped into 
the well; and the 2-in. water pipe is further extended 
upward through the building to the top of the tank on 
the roof, a distance of 100 ft. This system has not 
worked with satisfaction, and I want to ask if there 
would be a saving effected by using the air lift to raise 
the water to the tank in the basement and then install- 
ing a small pump to force the water from this tank to 
that on the roof. BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT. 

Newark, N. J. 
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It is generally assumed that an air lift, wherever that 
system can be employed, is more efficient for raising 
water than a direct-acting steam pump. It has even 
been stated that the efficiency of an air lift may reach 
80 or 90 per cent of the power required to drive the 
compressor, while the efficiency of the steam end of a 
direct-acting pump will average about 75 per cent. The 
estimated efficiency of an air lift, however, rarely shows 
more than 10 per cent, based on the ratio of the work 
performed to the power required to drive the compressor 
that furnishes the air. 

The quantity of water to be delivered is not stated in 
this inquiry; but a flow of, say 20 gal. per min., in a 
2-in. pipe, will require a velocity of 115 ft. per min., 
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Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 


which is not excessive. The volume of free air required 
to lift 20 gal. per min., to a height of 200 ft., is 


The depth of submergence of the column pipe, in 
order to obtain the best results, should be 50 per cent 
greater than the actual lift, or in this case, 200 
1.50 = 300 ft., and the air pressure required to over- 
come this head is 0.434 « 300 = 130 lb. per sq. in. 

Now, taking the volumetric efficiency of the air 
cylinder as 85 per cent, the piston displacement in this 
cylinder is 32 ~ 0.85 = 87.64 cu.ft. per min.; and, 
assuming a steam-cylinder pressure of, say 65 lb. per 
sq.in., the piston displacement in that cylinder is 
(180/65) 37.64 — 75.28 cu.ft. per min. Again, assum- 
ing a steam-end efficiency of 70 per cent, the volume 
of steam required to drive the compressor is 75.28 — 
0.70 = 107.5 cu.ft. per min. 

We will now consider using the air compressor to 
raise the water to the tank in the basement only, install- 
ing a direct-acting pump to force the water from there 
to the tank on the roof. 

In this case, the air lift is estimated as from the 
water level in the well to the top of the tank in the 
basement, say 110 ft., which will require a submergence 
of only 110 * 1.50 = 165 ft. The volume of air re- 
quired to raise 20 gal. per min. to a height of 110 ft. is 
(20 K 110) ~ 125 — 17.6 cu.ft. per min., which calls — 
for a piston displacement in the compressor of 17.6 — 
0.85 = 20.7 cu.ft. per min. 

But, the submergence of 165 ft. in this case will re- 
quire an air pressure of 0.434 « 165 = 71.6 lb. per 
sq.in.; and, taking the same steam-cylinder pressure of 
65 lb. per sq.in., the required piston displacement in the 
steam cylinder is (71.6/65)20.7 — 22.8 cu.ft. per min.; 
and, for a steam-end efficiency of 70 per cent, the 
volume of steam required for the air lift is 22.8 ~— 
0.70 = 382.5 cu.ft. per min. 

Pumping from the tank in the basement to that on 
the roof requires a lift of 90 ft., which corresponds to 
a pressure of 90 * 0.434 = say 39 lb. per sq.in. A 
flow of 20 gal. per min., or (20 & 231) + 1,728 = 2.67 
cu.ft. per min., assuming a water-end efficiency of 85 
per cent, will require a piston displacement in the pump, 
2.67 — 0.85 = 3.14 cu.ft. per min. Therefore, again 
using steam at a cylinder pressure of 65 lb. per sq.in., 
requires a piston displacement of (39/65)3.14 = 1.88 
cu.ft. per min.; and, assuming a steam-end efficiency of 
70 per cent, we have for the volume of steam required 
to operate this pump, 1.88 — 0.70 = 2.7 cu.ft. per min. 

Finally, the total volume of steam required to operate 
the compressor furnishing air for the air lift and the 
pump is 32.5 + 2.7 = 35.2 cu.ft. per min., or less than 
one-third of that required by the air lift alone. 

Assuming the weight of fuel burned is proportional 
to the steam generated, approximately the saving of fuel 
by the combined use of air lift and pump is in the ratio 
of 35.2: 107.5, or more than 67 per cent. 
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Mine Foremen’s Examination, Held at 
Pittsburg, Kans., Sept. 18, 1920 


: (Selected Questions) 
QUESTION—Name the different gases met with in coal 


Give the chemical symbol and specific gravity 
of each. How are they detected and where are they 


found? 


ANSWER—The common mine gases are the following: 

Methane or marsh gas (CH,), specific gravity 0.559; 
detected by the action of the flame in a safety lamp 
and the flame cap formed in the lamp, the height of 
the cap being an index of the percentage of gas in the 
air. This gas is to be found in places or sections of 
the mine where it is generated and the air current is 
not strong enough or of sufficient volume to dilute the 
gas and sweep it away. Being lighter than air the 
gas accumulates at the roof and the face of rise work- 
ings. 

Carbon monoxide (CO), specific gravity 0.967; 
detected by observing the behavior of caged mice or 
birds exposed to an atmosphere containing the gas. 
These small animals are prostrated by the gas in a far 
less time than a person breathing the same atmosphere. 
This gas is to be found in poorly ventilated places 
where slow combustion of carbonaceous matter is taking 
place in a limited supply of air, as is the case in gob 
fires or other smoldering matter. The gas is also 


_the product of gas and coal-dust explosions in a limited 


supply of air. 


Carbon-dioxide (CO,), specific gravity 1.529; detected 
by the dim burning or complete extinction of the lamp; 
also by its effect on the system, the gas producing 
headache, nausea and general prostration when breathed 
for a sufficient time. This gas is to be found in poorly 
ventilated places and abandoned areas in mines, it being 
the product of the complete combustion of carbonaceous 
matter in a plentiful supply of air. It is also a product 
of mine fires and explosions of gas or dust. The gas 
being heavier than air accumulates at the floor, or in 


other low places or dip workings in the mine. 


Hydrogen sulphide or sulphuric hydrogen (H,S), 
specific gravity 1.1912; detected by its smell, which 
resembles that of rotten eggs. This gas is to be found 
in low damp places in mines where the coal contains 
much sulphur as pyrites, which is readily disintegrated 
by the action of the air and moisture. 


QUESTION—What form of airway will give the most 
air with the same power? Why? 

ANSWER—For the same length that airway whose 
form of cross-section most nearly approaches the circle, 
will give the largest air volume under the same ventilat- 
ing pressure or water gage. The reason is that the 
circle presents the smallest length of perimeter for the 


Same area, which gives the least rubbing surface, per , 


square foot of sectional area, in an airway of a given 


length. This means a less resistance to the flow of air 


Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 


and a larger air volume for the same pressure or water 
gage. 

QUESTION—The water gage shows a reading of 2.5 in. 
when located on a door 5 ft. wide and 6 ft. high; what 
is the total pressure on the door? 

ANSWER—The unit pressure corresponding to a water 
gage of 2.5 in. is 2.5 K 5.2 = 18 lb. per sq.ft. The 
area of the door is 5 & 6 = 30 sq.ft.; and the total 
pressure on the door is, therefore, 13 « 30 = 390 lb. 


QUESTION—Which, if either, should be the larger, the 
main intake or the return airway, and why? 

ANSWER—The reason for making a return airway 
somewhat larger than the intake is that the volume of 
the return current is generally increased by its higher 
temperature and the addition of gases generated in the 
mine. The return air is also subject to a lower pres- 
sure aS it approaches the discharge opening, which 
likewise expands its volume. On the other hand, where 
the conditions in the mine are such that men are com- 
pelled to travel an intake haulage road it is necessary 
to provide a good clearance space at the side of the 
track for that purpose. Also, when haulage is per- 
formed on the intake, as is common in gaseous mines, 
the cars block the passage and obstruct the flow of air. 
These conditions often make it advisable to give the 
intake airway a larger sectional area than the return 
in such cases. 


QUESTION—State fully how you would proceed in case 
an explosion occurred in a mine of which you had 
charge, and the ventilating fan was totally destroyed, 
and there were men to be rescued? 

ANSWER—At a mine where an explosion is liable to 
occur there should always be kept on hand and in 
condition ready for instant use breathing apparatus 
of a reliable type. A trained rescue team should also 
be available at such mines. At very gaseous mines 
duplicate ventilating fans should be installed against 
such an emergency. There is grave danger in attempt- 
ing to enter a mine after a serious explosion has taken 
place, and this should only be done by experienced men 
equipped with breathing apparatus and the necessary 
tools and material for restoring the circulation of air 
in the mine, which must be entered by the intake. 
No advance should be made ahead of the air, except by 
men wearing breathing apparatus, as such an attempt 
can only result fatally, and be of uo avail for the 
rescue of the entombed men. 

Immediately following the explosion steps must be 
taken to organize and equip a rescue team, and put 
them in charge of an experienced leader who is familiar 
with the mine and conditions therein. In such cases 
call for volunteers and do everything possible to restore 
the circulation that will permit the men to enter the 
mine. Assemble all needed tools and supplies and send 
for physicians, who must be ready to give the necessary 
treatment to any victims that may be rescued. Keep 
a cool head and avoid confusion. 
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Reported Retail Prices of Coal im 
Cities of the United States 


Cost to Householders Has Increased About $2 Per Ton During 
the Last Year—-Department of Labor Plans to Publish Coal- 
Price Data Monthly Instead of Semi-Annually, as Heretofore 


N APPROXIMATE increase of $2 a ton in the last ico anthracite in those cities where these coals form any | 
year is shown by comparison of the average retail considerable portion of the sales for household use. 
prices of coal on July 15, 1919, and on Jan. 15 The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages 

and June 15, 1920, for the United States and for each made on the several kinds. The coal dealers in each city 
of the cities included in the total for the United States, are asked to quote prices on the kinds of bituminous 
as shown in the Monthly Labor Review for August, 1920, coal usually sold for household use. 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers 
ment of Labor. Prices for coal are secured from the but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
received. Whereas prices of coal have formerly been obtained 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, semi-annually and published in March and September, 
prices are shown for Colorado, Arkansas and New Mex-_ the bureau now proposes to issue them monthly. 





Retail Prices Per Net Ton of Coal for Household Use 











1919 -1920 ; 1919 ——— 19.0 ———~ 
City and Kind of Coal July 15 Jan. 15 June 15 City and Kind of Coal July 15 Jan. 15 ~~ June 15 
United States: ‘ Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 

Stoves . Magn. he SE he So. See ee jo S25 143 $12.588 $14.064 SiC R eh ae OF, A eda) Le Soe oily on Se G0 $13.000 $14.500 
Chestnut®. 2 oer Ree Sete oe 12.174 12.768 14.134 (Chest it. cg ve on. 6 le tach, ah ee 12.250 12.750 14.250 
Bituminous.......... NR pe) uae er en 8.101 8.808 10.188 Joh ire Crabbe ren) oj tie Mi eh eee fg 9.500 10.000 12.250 

Atlanta, Ga.: Houston, Tex.: 
eee ‘ eee. See eee 8.250 9.050 12.545 Piparminous 10.000 12.000 11.500 
3. , Md.: : BYORI oe aaDG) Prey es eo” ; : 

Pernayirens anthracite— = eta am Leet it 
etovel: 36.8: See Ae ek. Cee 1 .750 1 : 1 ; ennsylvania anthracite— ‘ 

Sheatnnt werk a ae Cee ei, epee ee 12.250 13.000 13.750 

Ches APA oe Se ee ee at 11.850 12.600 13.600 
Bituminows.(¢ |: 2200. 90 ae oe 1 6.893 1 7.500 1 8.786 Pleat: N16 ON ees 12.250 13.167 14.250 

Birmingham, Ala.: PS HAITEN LON S LORY eR yh tts - la ah ee Loi 8.188 9.313 

Bituminous oc fees ss); Ges oe eee 7.286 7.496 8.971 Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Boston, Mass.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— DEOVGA eee et eh Nets cod See ae 15.000 7 O00 Sac st 
LOVES teat ae ee ce ee Ree Sori 88 12.000 12.750 14.500 iS heninahy Oya Leen. Lae. BAL e 15.000 1720004 Be see 8 
Chestnut... 30 Tea. co ee ae eee 12.000 12.750 14.500 HSUEOLIYIL OVS eters Miencancs stores ccs actaSic ate sent 10.000 11.000 14.000 

Bituniinous).ose2 ko: . stig Pa ee 9.000 9.500 13.500 Kansas City, Mo.: 

Sohne RN ate AraCtteue Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Sitio a keeee kee ae 11.750 12.500 15.000 Stove Sha? lly. ih ark SER Pie a 16.210 173400) ees eas 

Chestaub. 2h 1400s.) ee eae 14.750). 112.500: "/ 7 SCROGIEMENEI te rece rce ny OS icb dear ania 16.470) 6 a ee 
Bituminous. ¢28 ge oe. oe eee 8.000 8.500 12.000 urnace f 13.593 15.950 15.150 

Bee ames Sieve OF INDE oe. nat fe onrd we nnet,4 co ee 16.583 15.750 

stores ch, Pee e ie oth) har eSo + tS AAR meotte, Rammer: 20 lp hs SUERTE ATE 7.469 8.625 9.118 

Chest fiart sie < pre WS . ‘piso te ek Pe eT OBO 10.990 12.000 Little Rock, Ark.: | 
Bituminous sch yo eb sc eee ee ee Sen00 bp eta as: 11.000 Arkansas anthracite— ey 

Butte, Mont.: le Rhea curses ton PAO ROR CLI RCH ey Reh a DU Siete th Se eaten reas 

Bitumi 5 4s ee. ee me A ake 4 ] LON Ore Baer NEE MB uh Shige. Megha: al 13.250) , oie ia) an 

Charleston 800: P88 Ay (08! 1S RMR noaenty iar aiec sl 1 cnt ao 9.250 "10.375 14.950 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Los Angeles, Calif.: 
idle 4 LS SOR eee. See ; aren . eae 1 ae PEIGUININOUBSE. Gis Bes oe oe Oe ee 14.583 16.000 17.000 
Thestrint : & “fet Eioeaae.. Oe tees > ae , : Ge eee 4 
Bitomninodss Veet ek eee oe ae 8.500 5.500. 12 ODUM ete ees ge cpebe 
be so we oe areas Oe RET ly ce ok La oe 12.750 13) 7505 Bae ne 

Sete ce aie ae $12,200 $12,590 $14,150 pGhepbhint ai saske cae fos. PRL ee 12.750 13.750 15.000 

Chestitut. u. sencetpchstcregeesaseiee, 212.3002 5121690", 14 SQMMMMEIR Duet ie Golaaeeae a - <5 rane. fact yb 6.816 | 26:87 8) cena 
Bituminous.) 2 eee. . Bee 7.017 8.020 8.414 Manchester,N.H.: 

Cincinnati, Ohio: * Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— prone ee yk ee bs ett T ona 121038 Ee ae 13 OM 
Stove. <tc chee -) oe he 12.000 12500) 1/55. 9 Oa a ne Be 
Chestnut. 2.0 cee. see eee 12.000 12.667 14.000 NST UPELU OTIS & AA l cc |e YN vcueyey abs ke ayeitints ha ste 10.000 10.000 12.006 

< Bituminous. 122i empeiden tin > geist: 6.139 6.739 8.000 Memphis, Tenn.: ' 
C mi eerie CMO: ah eat Pennsylvania anthracite— 

om Bee ee see a ae 16.000 16,000 17.000 

pahdek Me Gee eee eee ! ‘ Pea : Zan) i 2a pc nenenat SRD Te ae ea tAN!., SANS 16.000 16. ood 17. oF 

Bitiininous, Se tae 7\FV0 fc: F901, (ys oD ne ape ap Cee ie kg 7.528 ashe oe a 

Cobos oe k Den Nee din eth it 

ennsylvania anthracite— Ms antnracite— 

Chestnut. cia kool Ae eee 12.000 12.000 14.650 Btove..... 2.20. eee 12.400 12.600 14. 688 
Bituminous. | CPR. Vee ae he 6.056 6.513 9.982 ee reenue PAVE Debs De ete tees ol 13-388 Hy a As, Ae 

Dallas, Tex.: BRINOUA Were aE. Bt ert Oh ae 2 : ? 

Arkansas anthracite— Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Be wie <jaydls. cipher ae tag ete aumento ea > ae 14.500 18.500 17.000 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous"... 6s cose ee reMn ne - aie 11.083 14.583 14.000 DOVEMPR Ee les o oiote a teks dikes oh eet Oe 13.800 14.000 16.440 
Deer ee. ae A 7 Mohestmith.. ee ak See wen. okt Shideslanabee 13.900 ‘ee iS 
olorado anthracite— iTAUDSTEE NRO Ece < Gay et Rea oy ge me MED Th oN 10. I. 

Stove} /3 ‘and ‘5'mixed solianmernes «2a ee ¥ 13.150 14.000 14.600 M Cl fay 

Furnace, | and 2 mixed............... 12.650 13.500 14.530 Bee Fa as ‘ 

Bituminous.............. 8.348 8.908 9.371 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Detroit, Win ts ssa eS Se % ¥ ’ BUAUC Ho, wis. tc we eee 17.000 17.000 592.2 ee 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Chestnut ea Aah Ace es Mit Ae che 17.000 17 [0004 seer ree 
Stove / seb 4 6p fs Cees lo eee 1 1 890 r 12.650 14.250 PE AST OUS Awe el coe Mine te M- cans catty tear c 9.722 10. 333 ime 400 
iChestniut. cesaecteiee cei Citar s.r 11.980 12.750 14.200 Rochester, N. Y.: 

Bithminous:.2 oerissee.. ve osory al. cern 7.988 8.781 10.933 Pennsylvania anthracite— : 

SEO Cs Rotten Ey A isl chelates Siete elexene te 10.600 10.800 12.100 





I Per ton of 2,240 Ib. CG hestriuta cn mie nc s)cshire scot ne wiser fos 10.700 10.900 12.200 


October 14, 1920 


5 aye 1919 ——— 1920—-—__, 
City and Kind of Coal July 15 Jan.15 June 15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UGE ae OS ee ee eee 12.900 13.100 14.433 
UMOBUUT! ete. cre ne RS, PP ae 12.900 WeZ25 14. 433 
[SRT STO pee ee eae ee 5.425 5.970 6.650 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
POU MME ef aes. s an sualelo ails oe ke 13.800 14.000 16.380 
Meret avec Suse. ATR! Lit 13.900 14.100 16. 420 
MENUUININOUS oasis se 5 ate «2 «Sve ining’ «ely arctane 9.875 Lito 3:) 135278 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite: 
Puroage, and 2 mixed... 2)... 0. ce oe 16.000 16.313 17.833 
Stove, 3 and i5.mixed,. «$y... betes: 16.000 16.583 18.167 
MPR Navas cle jucs wig teis a) sie ora cael e. Sos 7.250 8. 236 9.256 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
RPerilOs ORO Mae. Adee soil eee 20.500 23.000 23.000 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SENET eS i en a Sree See $10.050 $10. 483 $11.750 
BOE Sa bgt acacah S 10.050 10. 483 11.750 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PORIVO SE er Reo. oa etee Clevetihs oo ole dh boke 13333 12.250 14.250 
ROTEL EG ay «Seats 2 Misichs Gate, <i ae.<\ bi cns 05. 11.333 12.250 14.250 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE ne ho 16.000 17.500 ae. 
Repeat eee Atk 4, Sia Ricks) ata SS 16.000 17.500 18.500 
Io Te she NEPAL EE Cp ae oS a a 8.292 9.269 10.333 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SOE. a Oe 10.800 11.536 12 800 
SIRS UR BESS LA ee 8 eee Se 10.857 11.600 12.814 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite-— 
ANOS Me Cea ects coh th aiahcts vec oa, o'r 12.500 13.000 14.500 
Wilrep Gini emer . ehett sey. ciusle 4). os sucile cs 12.500 13.000 14.500 
NIRA OMI AER Ear eect cisls 4, Gravasereie cue cnay, 9.375 9.750 11.724 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
yd 6 So eee eee 16.450 Ws27D 19.940 
RICRCTEREDS Patents e toe) ee he ae a 16.550 17.450 20.080 
RBUGEISMINERORIS ON VS wns hoes Mites ilo da.elire 8.930 10.108 11.168 
Peoria, IIL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PIRGNGLESIEE chatee. et ok acl... ts eale els cae 11.667 13.000 
COTO ATC a Gin 2 el ee ee 11.750 Eo atU0 mee, |... Gale 
Pes: Md Oe wis kie. @ dott. ccs ols 5.550 6.000 6.375 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CEL GEL Pa eoeat RAR fy tee Ud deeb were aye ie se yore 110.850 111,881 1 13,286 
COLL 9k oo RA ener 110.950 111.906 113.250 
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: E ; 1919 ——— 1920 ——— 
City and Kind of Coal July 15 Jan. 15 June 15 
‘ Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CVC IA fers cc SEEN e wyas: eile Sine. o 112.750 LS ted A 115.250 
USCS ah Goce IRS 05 ae 112.663 1 14.000 LPS e125 
SIRT LISINIONIS MSN Teel, ood ce.cteals te wee Dee Cee 5.833 6.179 boos 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthreite— 
SEY TOO Cee sicr «cs MEMORM  9 a ate, cag as 6 12.200 13.440 15.360 
ONL MEME NE oi, ie CEPT ine coe eaye ale he 12.200 13.440 15.360 
STU Heres, 3. -yuaieniieoee 7 odes’ avivese 8.573 9.370 12.650 
Portland, Ore.: 
ES SSATTUREDEO UES OER es w..c) co aie Ss Eames Saet sfaiate gee one 11.493 11.618 11.800 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
e421. Je, docgag at eae eee Oar 1S OE ea 212.000 212.950 2 14.500 
(GIST FOG, a Oe | ey a 2 12.000 2 13.000 214.500 
TEYRASt MUTOH) a cele React ee 2 9.000 2 10.000 213.167 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SEOVGREEROR tahlitdss «5 waRemen. Bees e eas 12.000 12.125 2 13.500 
UBL T DEN seas CS ee Cee Cee e Oe 12.000 J2¢125 2 13.500 
IGUMOMOUSS ho. ack. ce ose. 8.464 8.931 210.286 
San Francisco, Calif—Coneluded. 
Colorado anthracite— 
PDR MT eas Soni scl. Haas Reatstas oes ete es 19.400 21.750 21.750 
PAG EIIOUA pet rans coe <.- Tveeeene pitts Oph 13.591 15.100 15.645 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UOMO eiee CPLR Me cous, 3. create tata cold gh® pacts ude A 15.100 16.067 
KHEBUEULG ites rk cola eae ly Scisbe a hes fy. ee 15.100 16.067 
Ue wincytt et Gare See eae eee ce ee ae 11.100 13.233 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania, anthracite— 
LON CaN el ve titss afitl Sa, Mita’? Metea airs. A oner 7.683 8.233 9.100 
RGTGR UM U Stirs, Aut ae Cie wc teen. ee eens 7.783 8.300 9.100 
Seattle, Wash.: 
PES PRT LELCTIE cP Es Se) yA ce, ons, ak es, Fic ge a 39.103 39.588 39.463 
Springfield, IL: 
Bt OUS: dob suapehehier «ous kil. SS eet oa 3.976 3.950 4.420 
Washington, D. C.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SHNONAS 5.5 RE SERIE PE ae Ooo ten | coe PT. SUT 112.477 113.650 
KUTIES CELULG Pe aor oeteate oi oic 1d cto 8) oP eeserctee eo Ue UZEOET 6 t2538 1 13.729 
ESSE ATNEVATA US « fot ap cite efor va sic clin. "51s eagdanssoree oe Heo 0500 milo. 267, 1 9.840 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

2 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.”’ 
reauire binning or basketing the coal into the cellar. 

83 Prices in Zone A. The cartage charge in Zone A is $1.85, which has been 
included in the average. The cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $2.90, 
according to distance. 


Most customers 


Byproduct, Steel and Electric Utility Plants 
In Relation to Coal Stocks’ 


Byproduct and Steel Companies, Unable to Store Immense Quantities Needed, 
Usually Have Their Own Mines—Steel-Plant Stocks Make Five-Week Gain in Six 
Months—utilities Protected by Contracts, Rendering Large Reserves Unnecessary 


YPRODUCT coke plants and steel plants, including 
rolling mills and wire and tinplate mills, form 
two special classes of industrial consumers whose 

coal requirements and stocks can best be considered 
separately from the general industrial consumption. 

Byproduct plants in particular require special qual- 
ities of coal, which are frequently in short supply when 
steam coal is plentiful. Because of the difficulty of 
storing the large amounts of coal they consume and 
because many of them have coal mines of their own, 
both byproduct and steel plants are likely to carry 
smaller reserves, measured in weeks’ supply, than either 
the utilities or the general industrial group. 

Both types of plants were the object of special con- 
cern to the Fuel Administration during the war period. 
Both suffered from the scarcity of coal during the 
winter of 1917-1918, and both by the day of the armis- 
tice had accumulated what for them was a very large 
reserve. Stocks at byproduct plants during the first 





*Abstract from report on consumers’ stocks of bituminous coal. 
Mareh 1 and June 1, 1920, by F. G. Tyron, U. S. Geological 
Survey, September, 1920. 


quarter of 1918 averaged two weeks’ supply. By the 
armistice the reserve had been built up to more than 
seven weeks’ supply of low-volatile coal and between 
four and five weeks’ of high-volatile. For many weeks 
after the armistice the byproduct ovens lessened their 
receipts of coal and drew on their stockpiles. The aver- 
age supply declined to four weeks four days on Jan. 
1, 1919, and to three weeks two days on April 1 of 
the same year. 


RESERVE STOCKS SHRINK ALARMINGLY 


On March 1, 1920, the fifty-three plants reporting, 
which represented about 48 per cent of the total con- 
sumption, had on hand a supply sufficient for two 
weeks and one day. This was about the same as the 
stocks carried in the early part of 1918. During the 
three months from March 1 to June 1, 1920, when coal 
production was reduced by the switchmen’s strike, 
byproduct stocks still further declined, reaching on 
the latter date the exceptionally low level of one week 
and one day’s supply. This was a decline of 47 
per cent. 
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By states the changes in byproduct coal stocks from 
March 1 to June 1 were as follows: 


Decrease No change Increase 
New England Maryland New York 
New Jersey Kentucky Pennsylvania 
Ohio Tennessee West Virginia 
Indiana Alabama 
Illinois Colorado 
Michigan 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


The course of stocks at iron and steel plants during 
the war period colsely resembled that at byproduct 
coke ovens, except that the shortage in the winter 
of 1917-18 was more acute and the surplus accumulated 
by the date of the armistice was more pronounced. In 
January and February, 1918, many plants had less than 
a week’s supply of gas coal on hand, and the reserves 
of steam coal were not much larger, seldom averaging 
more than two weeks. Thereafter a steady growth in 
the reserve was made possible by the increased produc- 
tion of coal, so that in the autumn of 1918 stocks of 
gas coal reached a maximum of about six weeks’ and 
steam coal or about seven weeks’ supply. In the steel 
plants, as in the byproduct plants, the post-armistice 
period was marked by diminished receipts and steady 
drafts on stocks, so that the reserve declined from an 
average of six weeks three days on Nov. 11, 1918, to 
six weeks on Jan. 1, 1919, and five weeks on April 
1, 1919. 


STOCKS CHANGE LITTLE IN THREE MONTHS 


On March 1, 1920, stocks had fallen to a level not 
much above that prevailing in the opening months of 
1918. Plants reporting on that date, which use about 
39 per cent of the total consumption of the group as 
a whole, had on hand an average of one week two 
days’ supply. During the following three months the 
steel plants were able to increase their holdings slightly 
in New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia, but the total on hand as of Jan. 1, 1920, 
averaged a supply for only one. week four days. In 
New York, Indiana, Alabama and Colorado no change 
was reported. In Illinois, on the other hand, stccks 
decreased. 

The representative character of these figures is 
impaired by the failure of certain large companies to 
report. It is possible that the receipt of reports from 
the delinquent establishments would raise the averages 
for both steel and byproduct plants. The conclusion is 
inescapable, however, that in comparison with the 
reserves carried during the later part of 1918 and the 
first part of 1919 stocks at both classes of establish- 
ments were very low indeed. 

Electric public utility plants contribute a distinct ele- 
ment ‘to the demand for coal. They consume between 
5 and 6 per cent of the country’s output of fuel. In 
1917 they required 31,693,000 net tons of soft coal. 
Two years later, in the year 1919, the year of business 
readjustment, their combined consumption of bitumi- 
nous and steam sizes of anthracite was 35,000,000 tons. 


ELECTRIC UTILITY RESERVES IMPORTANT 


The reserves at electric utility plants are therefore 
an important item in the total quantity of coal in 
storage. On the day of the armistice these plants had 
on hand nearly 5,000,000 tons of coal, or about 8 per 
cent of the total commercial stock. 

As a group electric power plants carry smaller 
reserves than either artificial-gas plants or general 
industrial consumers. The typical electrical plant con- 
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sumes so much coal that to carry more than a few 
weeks’ reserve is difficult. It does not need the special. 
grade of coal used by the gas plant; its requirements. 
are generally protected by contract and the very fact. 
that it is a large and steady consumer enables it to 
make permanent connections with the producers of coal.. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the average: 
stocks at electric utility plants have been consistently 
lower than those at coal-gas and general industrial. 
plants. 

There are, of course, many individual plants which 
carry larger reserves; some of the little electric plants. 
in New England, for example, had accumulated a year’s. 
supply by the close of 1918. As a class, however, the 
electric utilities stand midway between the byproduct 
and steel plants on the one hand and the gas and 
general industrial plants on the other, so far as the 
duration of their customary reserves is concerned. 


VARIATIONS IN CONSUMPTION NOTED 


Although the consumption of the group shows little 
fluctuation from season to season the rate of eosnsump- 
tion at a particular plant may vary within wide limits. 
Especially is this likely to be the case where the plant 
is a unit in a system in which the load is transferred 
from one plant to another, as occasion may prescribe, 
or when the plant is an auxiliary to water power. 
In localities where hydro-electric plants are important 
the consumption of fuel may vary materially with the 
stage of the water. 

The figures available on Jan. 1, 1919, and earlier dates 
include reports from a certain number of municipal 
water works; not enough, however, to destroy the com- 
parability of the record. On these earlier dates the 
returns for most states were nearly complete. For 
the last three dates—April 1, 1919, and March 1 and 
June 1, 1920—the returns represent 52 per cent of 
the total consumption of the group. 

The course of stocks at electric utility plants shows. 
the same increase from the midsummer of 1918 to the 
armistice, and- the same general decrease thereafter 
which we have seen is characteristic of other con- 
sumers. The average reserve on July 15, 1918, was. 
sufficient for five weeks and four days’ operation. From 
Nov. 11, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1919, stocks averaged about. 
seven weeks’ supply. During the first quarter of 1919 
the average decreased from seven weeks to six weeks. 
and six days; increases in some localities were offset. 
by general decreases in others. 


COAL STRIKE AFFECTS THE NORTHEAST 


On March 1, 1920, the average had dropped to three: 
weeks’ supply, or only 44 per cent of what it had been. 
eleven months before. The percentage of decrease dur- 
ing those eleven months was greater for the electric © 
utilities than for any other general class of consumers. 
except the steel plants and the railroads. One reason 
for this condition appears to be that the very large 
group of electric plants in the industrial Northeast was 
especially affected by the coal strike of November- 
December, 1919. 

If the stocks on March 1, 1920, be compared with 
those on April 1, 1919, it will be found that the decrease: 
was most marked in the territory east of the Missis-. 
sippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac. In com- 
parison with this area, which may be termed the- 
“Northeast,” the West, the Lake dock territory, and - 
the South were generally well off. 


“October 14, 1920 


The dock territory was at that date still carrying 
«considerable reserves made possible by the lake ship- 
ments of the preceding season. In only one state west 
-of the Mississippi—Texas—did stocks decrease 50 per 
-cent during this 11-month period, and in two Western 
States an increase was reported. In the Southeast stocks 
in general compared not unfavorably with those on 
“the earlier date. In the South Atlantic coastal plants 
from North Carolina to Alabama, the average increased. 
A decrease of six weeks and two days in Florida still 
left on hand a five weeks’ supply. In Virginia, Tennes- 
-see and Kentucky the decrease, though greater, was 
mevertheless under 50 per cent. 


SEVERE DEPLETION IN INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Of the Southeastern States the position of Missis- 
‘sippi was the worst, for the six plants reporting from 
that state averaged only three days’ supply. In the 
territory north of the Ohio and Potomac, however, there 
were only two states in which the decrease from 1919 
‘to 1920 did not exceed 50 per cent. The reports of 
the electric utilities thus confirm the testimony of other 
consumers that the industrial Northeast (the region 
north of the Ohio and the Potomac) is the region 
where depletion of above-ground reserves has been 
most serious. 

During the period from March 1 to June 1, 1920, 
stocks at electric plants increased slightly, amounting 
on June 1 to three weeks one day’s supply. In this 
respect the electric utilities resembled the steel works, 
‘which “also increased their stocks. All other types of 
‘consumers reported decreases in stocks. The area over 
‘which stocks of electric utility plants increased was 
large. It included all the New England States, the 
Middle Atlantic States except New York, and the 
‘adjoining regions of Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and the Southern Peninsula of Michigan. 
Stocks also increased in many of the Southern and 
Western States. In fact, broadly speaking, there were 
but two areas which did not partake in the increase. 
‘One of these areas—the South Atlantic States of North 
and South Carolina and Georgia—had been carrying 
large stocks on March 1, and in spite of the decrease 
mwetained a comfortable supply on June 1. The second 
‘area was a real exception to the general increase. It 
‘comprised a group of states in the Upper Mississippi 
‘Valley—Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
‘Nebraska and Missouri—and in this region the arrival 
‘of June 1 found the electric plants with even smaller 
weserves than before. A decrease also occurred in 
"Texas. 


DEDUCTIONS To BE MADE BY COMPARISON 


In the absence of definite knowledge of what con- 
stitutes a normal stock on June 1, it may be instructive 
to compare actual conditions on that date with those 
prevailing on July 15, 1918, two years before. As 
‘stocks in the summer of 1918 were admittedly large, 
areas now carrying still larger stocks may be assumed 
to have a sufficient supply. Similarly, areas which stand 
out by comparison with 1918 as showing very marked 
decreases are presumably those in which a scarcity of 
coal will be found, if one exists anywhere. This test, 
like the others points unmistakably to the general area 
north of the Ohio and Potomac as the one characterized 
by depleted reserves in early 1920. 

Large as were the stocks in July, 1918, they were 
still larger in June, 1920, in ten states of the Union. 
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In three others they were at least as large, and in seven, 
though smaller, the percentage of decrease was less 
than 25. This made in all twenty states in which the 
depletion of reserves on June 1, 1920, did not appear 
serious in comparison with July, 1918. All but four of 
these states were south of the Ohio and Potomac or west 
of the Mississippi. Of the Southern States only two— 
Florida and Mississippi—reported a decrease of 50 per 
cent or over: in the former stocks were still consider- 
able, in the latter they were very low. 

In the Northeast (the territory north of the Ohio 
and Potomac), however, there were eight states where 
the decrease, as compared with 1918, exceeded 50 per 
cent. In that general territory the areas of especially 
low stocks on June 1 were New York and New Jersey, 
and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the Southern Peninsula 
of Michigan. Associated with the condition in Illinois 
and Indiana was that in Iowa and Nebraska, both of 
which showed comparatively low stocks. In Wisconsin 
also, dependent largely on Illinois, stocks were down to 
three weeks’ supply. In Minnesota and the Dakotas the 
reserves compared not unfavorably with those for earlier 
dates, but in this connection it must be remembered 
that the reserves do not take into account the very low 
stocks on the docks at the head of the lakes. 

The reports of the electric utility plants, therefore, 
indicate that the general region in which stocks were 
markedly depleted in the first half of 1920 was the 
region north of the Ohio and Potomac. 


Navy Revises Its Smokeless List 


HE navy has revised its list of mines in the smoke- 

less fields. Prior to this revision pre-war records 
were used in making up requisitions for coal. The 
navy’s requirements are now being distributed among 
a larger number of mines. All mines which are entitled 
to ship to Pool 1 are being called upon for their quota, 
and the intention of investigating the possibility of 
using Pool 2 coal has been announced. 

Shortage of vessels at Hampton Roads has prevented 
any increase in exports of smokeless coal despite heavy 
demand from foreign buyers. As a result smokeless 
coal is moving in considerable volume to the Lakes and 
to Chicago. Chicago has been particularly insistent 
that it receive more smokeless coal since the New Eng- 
land order went into effect. Some 500,000 tons of 
smokeless coal will continue to move each month to New 
England on contract. 





Doubts Constitutionality of Lever Act, 
Denies Injunction to Operators 


UDGE COCHRAN, of the Federal Court, Covington, 

Ky., in refusing an injunction to operators against the 
U. S. Attorney’s office, stated that he had grave doubts 
of the constitutionality of section 4 of the Lever Act, 
stating that there is a certain unfairness where the 
producer cannot sell at the market price. Judge 
Cochran called attention to differences of opinion 
between various Federal judges in the matter, and said 
that until he was fully convinced that the law was not 
constitutional he would hesitate to enjoin prosecution, 
and that in view of the fact that the Grand Jury had 
fixed prices no further action would be taken at the 
time, 
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Seek Uniform Accounting, New Reconsign- 
ment Rules, and Unity in the Coal Trade 


Colonel Wentz Warns National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
Directors That Criticism of One Branch of the Coal Trade by An- 
other Works to Discredit of All—To Co-operate with Traffic League 


Executive Committee and Board of Directors of 

the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
held their annual meeting at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, Sept. 24 and 25. The sessions were well 
attended and matters of importance to the coal trade 
were considered and discussed. 

A feature of the first day’s meeting was the appear- 
ance of Colonel Daniel B. Wentz, president of the 
National Coal Association, who addressed the meeting 
informally regarding the bituminous situation and the 
outlook for the coming winter. He sketched in detail 
the different aspects of the bituminous situation, out- 
lining the part taken by the National Coal Association, 
the American Railroad Association, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with due regard for all others 
who appeared in the developments. 

His most significant point was with regard to the 
future, and he laid emphasis upon the necessity for 
unity in the coal trade. This had reference particularly 
to co-ordinating the work of the national associations in 
respect to the trade at large, including publicity and 
defensive measures. 


Peseative over by Peter Beck, chairman, the 


ADVISES UNIFICATION OF OUTLOOK AND EFFORT 


Colonel Wentz’s remarks provoked prolonged and 
valuable discussion in connection with the report of the 
Governmental Relations Committee. The net result was 
to bring out the point that the different branches of 
the coal trade are too prone to criticize each other for 
unsatisfactory conditions, losing sight of the fact that 
the public does not differentiate nor would Government 
regulation differentiate among the three branches, the 
trade in each case being considered as a whole. 

As a result of the helpful suggestions and discussion, 
it is probable that definite steps will be taken looking 
toward a unification of the viewpoint and activities of 
the organized coal trade on matters that affect the 
entire trade, rather than the respective branches. Such 
a plan will work to the interest of the public and of 
each branch in the coal trade. It will insure to the 
consumers full consideration and accurate information. 
It will avoid misunderstandings as among the branches 
of the trade and will work out for the best interest of 
the whole country in coal matters. 

The Cost Accounting Committee recommended that 
every affiliated association appoint a cost committee of 
three, from which would be formed a National Cost 
Council, and that the so-called Rochester system, which 
has received the approval of the National Cost Com- 
mittee, be submitted to the Cost Council for criticism 
and suggestion. 

“What we have particularly in mind is uniform 
accounting,” the committee report said. “We don’t 
care how Jones and Smith and Brown run their books. 
If they all run their books on a radical plan the systems, 


no matter how good they are, are of no use for any 
purpose where comparison is necessary. Each retailer 
is not expected to take our system, but only to keep 
his books so he can report in the same way that other 
retailers may who adopt our system as a basis. 

“In order to get the small man to adopt something 
we have to talk to him in very simple language. We 
try to say to him that he must keep account of his 
sales and of his purchases, so that he can analyze them. . 
Our plan is for the small merchant, but the big one can 
follow it if he wishes, although we only ask him to 
adopt the general basis.” 


URGE ADOPTION OF UNIFORM CLAIM RULES 


The Transportation Committee made its report 
through the traffic counsel, Stanley B. Houck. There- 
upon the members adopted a resolution which in specific 
reference to certain of its recommendations authorized 
and directed Mr. Womer, chairman of the committee, to 
attend the next meeting of the National Industrial 
‘traffic League, which will be held at Louisville, and to 
“request the League on behalf of this association and 
its members to: (a) Proceed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with its present case involving 
the reasonableness of liability clauses of sidetrack 
agreements. (b) That said case be extended in scope 
to include the reasonableness of the rental charges made 
by carriers for the use of the sidetrack on property, or 
that the League institute a new case for that purpose. 
(c) That the National Industrial Traffic League be 
requested to direct its claims committee to insist upon 
the adoption, without modification as applicable to coal, 
of the uniform claim rules which were agreed to last 
year between this association and the U. S. Railroad 
Administration.” 

The traffic counsel was authorized and directed to 
institute such test cases as may be necessary to settle 
disputed legal questions arising in the settlement of 
claims, member associations to report all cases of such 
disputes and differences to the traffic counsel. 

Consideration and recommendation by the Accounting 
Committee of some form or method of keeping a record 
of car movement from originating point to destination, 
including all details and phases of the. movement, was 
directed by another resolution. 

The chairman of the Transportation Committee was 
authorized and directed, personally, if possible, or 
through the traffic counsel, to take the necessary action to 
secure a change in the present reconsignment rules, and 
to intervene in or be present at any cases brought by 
others affecting reconsignment, if he deems it neces- 
sary, for the protection of the retailers, similar 
authority being given to intervene in and be present 
at such other cases involving traffic matters when he 
deems it necessary. 

All member associations were directed to report to 
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the chairman of the Transportation Committee all 
questions of unreasonable or discriminatory rates grow- 
ing out of the recent rate advances for its consideration, 
action, or recommendation. 


URGE CO-OPERATION IN SETTLEMENTS 


Finally, it was resolved that the committee reaffirm 
its previous recommendations that all claims against 
carriers be handled by member associations, that no 
claim be settled for less than full legal liability, that 
associations exercise extreme care to handle claims 
similarly and settle them in accordance with the same 
principles; that carriers which confiscate coal be not 
allowed to replace same with other coal because of the 
likelihood of such coal having been confiscated from 
other merchants for the purpose of such replacement, 
and that member associations be extremely careful not 





Winding Gulf Operators Voluntarily Give 
Their Meu Large Wage Advance 


FFECTIVE Sept. 1 the following inside day wage scale 

became effective in the Winding Gulf district: Ma- 
chine runners, $7.58; machine helpers, $7.22; motor run- 
ners, $7.58; motor brakemen, $7.05; trip riders, $7.05; 
drivers, one mule, $6.90; drivers, two mules, $7.05; brattice- 
men, $7.42; bratticemen’s helpers, $6.83; tracklayers, $7.42; 
_tracklayers’ helpers, $6.90; timbermen, $7.42; timbermen’s 
helpers, $6.83; drill runners, $7.42; slate shooters, $7.20; 
slate men, $6.90; trappers, men, $6.90; trappers, boys, 
$4.27; inside car pushers, $6.83; mine-door repairers, $7.42; 
pipemen, $7.42; pumpers, $6.96; skilled wiremen, $7.58; 
wiremen’s helpers, $7.01; bottom cagers, $7.16; inside 
greasers, men, $6.83; inside greasers, boys, $4.27; inside car 
couplers, men, $6.83; inside car couplers, boys, $4.27; inside 
car droppers, $6.83; miners taking daymen’s places, $7.68; 
all other inside day labor, $6.83. 

The new scale allows for mining an increase of 10c. per 
car of two and a half tons or 433 per cent per car over the 
August, 1919, wage scale. For machine cutting the advance 
is 43% per cent over the rate paid per car under the August, 
1919, wage scale. 

Under the new scale outside day wages have been in- 
creased to the following amounts: Drum runners, $7.48; 
hoisting engineers, $7.87; top-of-tipple men, $6.80; picking- 
table men, $6.70; railroad-car trimmers, $6.70; railroad- 
car cleaners, $6.70; railroad-car droppers, $6.70; black- 
_ smiths, $8; blacksmiths’ helpers, $7.09; car repairers, $7.43; 
greasers, men, $6.70; greasers, boys, $4.07; couplers, men, 
$6.70; couplers, boys, $4.07; electricians, $8; electricians’ 
helpers, $7.35; mine mechanics, $8; mine mechanics’ helpers, 
$7.35; machinists, $8; machinists’ helpers, $7.35; armature 
winders, $7.35; teamsters, $6.70; cart drivers, $6.18; car- 
penter foremen, $8; carpenters, $6.70; men in floating gang 
«$6.18. 


Pocahontas, Tug River and Thacker Coal 
Companies Grant Big Wage Increase 


INERS and all other employees of coal companies 

operating in the Pocahontas field of West Virginia will 
receive an increase of 25 per cent in their wages as the 
result of action taken toward the end of September by the 
Pocahontas Operators’ Association, Colonel L. E. Tierney, 
of Powhatan, presiding over the meeting. 

The wage increase in the Pocahontas field probably ranks 
as the biggest ever made in that field and not only in- 
cludes day and monthly men but all miners, fire bosses, 
mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, etc. The increase, 
it was announced, was tantamount to a general readjust- 
ment of wages in the field. While the exact date at which 
the new wages would be put into effect had not been fully 
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to allow any of the progress heretofore made in settle- 
ment of claims to be lost. 

The Trade Relations Committee through its chair- 
man, John E, Lloyd, reported that arrangements had 
been perfected with the National Coal Association 
whereby retailers who were the subject of poor dis- 
tribution during the conditions of the past summer 
would be assisted in getting their fair quota of tonnage. 

The foregoing summary gives little idea of the 
significance of some of the features of the meeting. 
It might be said that the outstanding feature was the 
spirit of aggressiveness in transportation matters, in 
matters affecting the independence of the coal trade as 
a whole, in particular with regard to legislation in 
certain states and possible federal legislation; in cost 
education for the retail trade and general education of 
the consumer. 


determined, an effort was being made to have them become 
effective on Oct. 1. 

When the announcement was made it was also stated 
that the operators of the Tug River, Thacker and other 
adjacent districts had agreed to make a similar increase 
in the wages of their employees. 

The new wage scale took the miners and other employees 
of the Pocahontas region by surprise inasmuch as no ad- 
vance had been sought or expected. The advance is more 
general than that recently granted in the states of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the organized fields 
of West Virginia, for the increases in those states apply 
only to day and monthly men, while those in the Pocahontas 
and other non-union regions apply to all classes of mine 
labor. 

This is the second increase granted in the Pocahontas 
region within a year, a 27-per cent advance having been 
provided in November, 1919, though that particular revision 
did not apply to so many different classes of mine labor 
as the one just announced. 

In making the new scale items were so adjusted as to 
provide men in executive positions with bigger wages, 
it having been found difficult to keep men at such work 
owing to the fact that they were able to make more as 
miners. 

The increase is not expected to add to the present price 
of spot coal. While the actual increase in the cost has 
not been determined, it will be added solely to the selling 
price of such coal as is being mined under contract. 


Mine Workers Begin to Recognize That 
The Day of the Strike Is Over 


N GENERAL the mine workers are beginning to see 

the fact that striking is not going to be profitable here- 
after, and are settling down to work. At Martins Ferry on 
Sept. 30 the mine workers voted to return to work. Seven 
thousand workmen in Harrison, Jefferson and Belmont 
counties had struck for payment for all stone taken out of 
the mines instead of for all stone over 12 in. thick. The 
vote for resumption was 156 to 139, 

In western Kentucky, 1,200 mine workers employed in 
the largest mines in Muhlenburg County met on Oct. 2, 
and almost unanimously voted to return to work under the 
new scale. 


Some Iowa Miners Get Wage Increase 


CCORDING to George Heaps, Jr., secretary of the Iowa 

Coal Operators’ Association, the miners of the first 

and fourth subdistricts of the thirteenth mining district 

have been granted an increase of 25.56c. per ton. The new 

scale becomes effective immediately and holds till April 
1, 1922; 
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British Production Costs 


According to an editorial in The 
Colliery Guardian, entitled “The Phan- 
tom Millions,” the statistical summary 
of the output of coal and cost of pro- 
duction, proceeds and profits of the 
coal mining industry of this country, 
for the quarter ending June 30 last, is- 
sued by the Board of Trade, shows in 
a conclusive manner how illusory are 
the large profits estimated by the min- 
ers’ leaders as a result of mere guess- 
work and _ hypothetical assumption. 
The miners, as might be expected, re- 
fuse to accept the Board of Trade state- 
ment as accurate, even though the fig- 
ures are put forward as ascertained 
results furnished by the collieries. The 
miners’ complaint, also, that the re- 
sults shown by the figures are largely 
due to abnormally heavy expenditure 
in development and maintenance work, 
is particularly unfortunate, seeing that 
only a short time back they were’ com- 
plaining that the restriction in this 
work during the war was mainly re- 
sponsible for the fall in output. At 
the same time the astounding state- 
ment is now made that the benefits ac- 
cruing from development work are ex- 
clusively for the owners, whereas it is 
plainly evident that the miners them- 
selves will receive in wages about 75 
per cent of the value of any extra coal 
that is thus to be won. If, therefore, 
the object of the miners’ reply to the 
Board of Trade statement was to im- 
press the popular mind with the justice 
of their cause, they have made the 
great mistake of underrating the com- 
mon sense of the public. 


Coal Situation in Brazil 


While the production of coal in 
Brazil is still quite small there are, 
according to Consul General A. T. 
Haeberle, Rio de Janeiro, several small 
mines in operation, of which the most 
important are the following: “Sao 
Jeronimo,” “Butia,” and “Jacuhy.” The 
present production of these mines is 
approximately 25,000 tons monthly, but 
with the modern mining machinery 
which is being installed at the “Ja- 
cuhy” mine the production will be in- 
creased 15,000 tons monthly, making a 
total of 40,000 tons per month. 

There are approximately 100,000 
tons of coke produced annually, of 
which from 25 to 75 per cent is sold to 
manufacturing industries. The amount 
sold depends upon the price and sup- 
ply of coal at all times. 

The yearly consumption of coal in 
Brazil is approximately 1,250,000 tons, 
but would be much more if it were 
possible to obtain the full amount de- 
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TABLE I—COAL IMPORTS TO BRAZIL AND ORIGINATING PORTS 





From— 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
: Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

United States. Vas 2 eRe OS 260,594 635,711 614,213 642,428 480,382 744,297 
Great Britain, > 2: sk. 927 O87, 1,266,578 525,756 209,812 172,866 152,267 171,851 
Uruguay... sy. = 3 ae Bee Ou net oe, slo. 2,126 462 3,026 4,837 5,636 
Other countries): : 75 eae itle od Letina. Lele tes Ciba ee aaa a YMRS ye oy 5,261 | 

Total........... 2,257,474 1,527,172 ‘1,163,593 —«*1,024,487 818,327 637,486 ~—«927,045 

TABLE II—COAL IMPORTS TO BRAZIL BY PORTS 
Ports 1913 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 

Manaos RE a feo 5 a 16,100 16,363 9,971 4,258 €.. peek ee 2,909 
Para. . CN ot ee 115,451 43,783 58,439 59,881 28,041 39,403 
Maranhio:. <_<.) 2 eee 19,019 14,035 1,884 3,750 308 312 
Fortaleza} . sas): . acne ee 4,183 3,209 2,179 2,264 712 606 
Recife. 114,902 93,189 77,672 68,806 33,087 73,625 
Bahia: Jy. sot 3 3 er eT Sis 97,72 50,661 37,553 18,724 22,274 23: 20s 
Rio de Janeiro.):)..). Eee 1,293,346 758,406 727,902 554,351 491,181 686,549 
Santos........ 2 en a 406,996 115.456 98,115 92,242 43/938 ~—S«6 1,410 
Rio Grande do Sulla 66,275 60,755 5,120 7,308 7,058 18,589 
Pelotas ey NR Er os eh AS 2,110 2,257 4,264 Tee Ase 601 3,308 
Livramento..... 52,617 1,764 352 2,953 10,061 13,899 
Other ports 3-2)... ae ee 24,619 3,883 1,036 3,790 225 3,162 








Table I shows the importations of 
foreign coal from 19138 to 1919, in 
metric tons. Table II shows the impor- 
tation in metric tons by principal im- 
porting ports. 

Practically the entire production of 
national coal is consumed in the states 


sired. It is used chiefly by steamships, 
railways, gas and electric light plants, 
and other industries in the following 
proportions: Bunkering, 50 per cent; 
railways, 25 per cent; gas and electric 
light plants, 15 per cent, and other in- 
dustries, 10 per cent. These figures 


are an estimate, but have been verified 
by two of the largest importers of coal 
in this country. 


of Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio 
Grande do Sul, although much foreign 
coal is imported there also. 








Costs of Production in Great Britain 





Summary for Summary for 











Great Britain for the Great Britain for the 
Three Months Ended Three Months Ended 
June 30, 1920. March 31, 1920. 
Output: Tons. Tons. 
Tonnageraised . .., seme ee hier es Fae eee © Saicica- 58,144,000 62,057,000 
Mine consumption and miners’ coal................. 5,883,268 6,376,122 
Tonnage disposable commercially*................. 52,260,732* 55,680,878 
Per Ton Per Ton 
Disposable Disposable 
Amount Commer- Amount Commer- 
; cially cially 
Cc sts ¢f priductiin: £ 8. d. Ee ee ae d. 
Wages..... to 5, «0/3 MEM RS MR Re Rar eats «ARS cP oe oo 66,570,490 25 5.72 63,220,756 22 8.569 
Stores and timber. cases eee fae te leek ena 13,638,605 552563 12,758,171 456299 
Other costs}... <n(f:// aaa eat ky eel Giecese 6,250,094 2 4.70 4,569,566 1 7.70 
Royalties...) ./:.. Sane eens eae. cok cme oe 1,662,763 0 7.64 1,747,653 O 7.53 
Total costs? (1... See ee ees eee 88,121,952 33 8.69 82,296,146 29 6.72 
Deduct proceeds of miners’ coa]f................... 371,957 0. > Te eat 413,307 O 1.78f 
Net costs... s.:: SoA eee eae ene ete At te 87,749,995 33 6.98 81,882,839 29 4.94 
Pri ceeds: > 
Commercial disposals ee death. rae 95,658,036 36 7.30§ 96,260,541 34 6.91 
Balance: 
Debits... 2)... Beet nae nds, FeAl ee 5 RS tod Be ee 
Credits .. icici 6 dc. + GEO es ok NP canes Giro 7,908,041 3, 0:32)|< 14,377,202 000 o eae 
Number of work people employed.................. 1,178,614 1,168,659 
Tonnage raised per person employed................ 49.33 53.10 
Earnings per person employed..................... £56 9s. 8d. £54 Is. 11d. 


re * Of the 52,260,732 tons disposed of commercially, 9,432,588 tons were shipped for export and foreign 
bunkers, mainly from South Wales and Monmouthshire, Northumberland, and Durham. 

+ Management, salaries, insurance, repairs, Office, selling, and general expenses, etc. 

t The proceeds of miners’ coal, so far as it is supplied at special price, are treated as a reduction of the cost 
of producing the coal disposed of commercially, and the deductions in the ‘‘per ton’’ columns have been eal- 
culated by dividing the proceeds of miners’ coal by the tonnage disposable commercially. 

§ On May 12, 1920, the price of coal sold for home consumption wasraised as follows:—(a) Coal for domestic 
use by 14s. 2d. per ton; (b) Coal for industrial use by 4s. 2d. per ton. 

|| Out of the balance shown in Balance item (Debits, Credits) provision has to be made for—depreciation, — 
interest on debentures and other loans; capital adjustments under the Finance Acts; and the profit to which 
the coal owners are entitled under the Coal Mines (Emergency) Act, 1920. 

§ An advance in wages operated from ‘March 12, 1920. 

(From Cc liiery Guardian.) 
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Middle West Retailers Given Emergency Coal 


Open-Top Priority Extended to Rocky Mountains—Com- 
mittee to Pass on Assigned Cars for Public Utilities—Twelve 
Million Tons a Week Required to Meet New Program 


N ABSOLUTE priority on open-top cars for use in 

At transportation of coal is allowed by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission in its Service Order No. 

20, issued Oct. 8. When routed back to the mines these 

cars may be loaded with other freight, but must not be 
carried materially out of the direct line of return. 

Assigned cars for public utilities are to be allowed in 
the future only upon special permit issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This ruling is contained in 
Service Order No. 21, which supersedes Service Order No. 
16. In connection with the administration of Order No. 
21 a committee of three is to be appointed to make recom- 
mendations to the commission on each individual applica- 
tion for relief. This commission is to consist of a repre- 
sentative of the railroads, a representative of the operators, 
and a representative of the public utilities. 

Another important phase of the new orders is that they 
are to be effective west of the Mississippi as far as the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The situation which culminated in the issuance of the 
new service orders was precipitated by the railroads when 
they called to Washington representatives of the operators, 
public utilities, and shippers to explain that it would be 
impossible to take care of the needs of the Middle West 
if the Lake program was to be carried out. At the first 
session of the interests mentioned it was apparent that no 
agreement could be reached to which all would subscribe. 
This resulted in the entire matter being laid before division 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It has been 
erroneously stated in the press that the matter was first 
agitated by the National Coal Association. 


PUBLIC UTILITY MEN PRESENT DEMANDS 


A determined fight was made by George W. Elliot, the 
head of the National Committee on Gas and Electric Serv- 
ice. He was supported by a large number of representa- 
tive utility men from various’ parts of the United States. 
It was their contention that the public utilities are entitled 
to assigned cars as much as are the railroads. 

The first proposal was to make the committee of three 
the agent of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
authority to pass upon those cases where a public utility 
was to be allowed to have priority in securing its coal 
supply. Mr. Elliot strenuously objected to that proposal 
on the ground that the utility representative always would 
be in the minority on the committee. As a result it was 
arranged that the committee simply would make its recom- 
mendation and the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
exercise its own power. 

It is believed that it will be possible under the present 
arrangement to allow the production of coal at the rate 
of more than 12,000,000 tons a week. 

The week’s session was accompanied by rumors that the 
President was disgusted with the manner in which the coal 
situation was being handled. These rumors were finally 
put at rest by a statement at the White House that the 
President is not considering the appointment of a fuel ad- 
ministrator. Some of the operators feared that Democratic 
pressure would be exerted on the President to appoint a 
fuel administrator. If such action were taken in the in- 
terest of the domestic consumer of coal, it was recognized 
a political advantage of no mean proportions would be 
secured. In case the new orders are not carefully policed 
and should fail to bring out the amount of coal necessary 
to meet both the Lake and Middle West program, there 
are some lingering doubts as to whether or not a fuel ad- 
ministrator would be named. : 

_ Under the new arrangement, 2,100 cars are tobe allotted 


daily for the Middle West. Of this number Ohio is to get 
800 cars daily, Michigan 500 and Indiana 200. 


The text of Order No. 20 is as follows: 


It appearing, in the opinion of the commission, that because of 
a shortage of equipment which continues to exist upon the lines 
of each and all the common carriers by railroad subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act within the territory east of the eastern 
boundary of the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico, and because of the inability of said common carriers 
properly and completely to serve the public in the transportation 
of coal, an emergency exists which requires immediate action: 

It is ordered that such common carriers by railroad in the 
aforesaid territory which serve coal mines, whether located upon 
the line of any such railroad or customarily dependent upon it for 
car supply, herein termed coal-loading carriers, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed, until the further order of the 
commission, to furnish such coal mines with open-top cars suit- 
able for the loading and transportation of coal (herein termed 
coal cars) in preference to any other use, supply, movement, dis- 
tribution, exchange, interchange or return of such coal cars; 
provided that such coal cars may be used in service moving in the 
direction of the mine or mines to be supplied, on the return move- 
ment, after the discharge of the coal lading thereof, upon a route 
not materially out of line and to points not beyond such mine 
or mines; and provided further that the phrase “coal cars’ as 
used in this order shall not include or embrace at-bottom gondola 
cars with sides less than 38 inches in height, inside measurement, 
or cars equipped with racks, or cars which on June 19, 1920, 
had been definitely retired from service for the transportation 
of coal and stenciled or tagged for other service. 

It is further ordered that all common carriers by railroad with- 
in said territory other than coal-loading carriers, (herein termed 
non-coal-loading carriers) be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed until the further order of the commission to deliver daily 
to a connecting coal-loading carrier or carriers, empty or loaded 
coal cars up to the maximum ability of each such non-coal-load- 
ing carrier to make such deliveries, and of each such connecting 
coal-loading carrier to receive and use the coal cars so delivered 
for the preferential purposes herein set forth. 

It is further ordered that all such common carriers by rail- 
road in said territory be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed forthwith, until the further order of the commission to 
discontinue the use of coal cars for the transportation of com- 
modities otherwise than as hereinbefore specified (a) as to each 
coal-loading carrier, so long as any coal mine remains to be 
served by it with coal cars, and (b) as to each non-coal-loading 
carrier, so long as deliveries of any coal cars to connecting 
carriers may be due or remain to be performed under the terms 
of this order. 

It is further ordered that all common carriers by railroad 
within the territory hereinbefore described be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed until the further order of the commission, 
to place an embargo against the receipt of coal or other freight 
transported in open-top cars suitable for coal loadiing, as here- 
inbefore defined, by any consignee, and against the placement 
of such open-top cars for consignment to any consignee who 
shall fail or refuse to unload such coal or other freight so 
transported in coal cars and placed for unloading within twenty- 
four hours after such placement, until all coal or other freight 
so transported in coal cars and so placed has been unloaded by 
such consignee; provided that this authorization and direction 
shall not interfere with the movement of coal to any coal pool 
or pools when authorized by any order heretofore or hereafter 
entered by the commission or coal consigned to tidewater or the 
Lakes for transshipment by water, nor shall it apply where the 
failure of the consignee to unload is due directly to errors or 
disabilities of the railroad in delivering cars. 

It is further ordered that all rules, regulations and practices 
of said carriers with respect to car service are hereby suspended 
in so far only as they conflict with the directions hereby made; 
and that this order shall suspersede and stand in lieu of Service 
Orders Nos. 7, 9, 12 and 15 of the commission, as heretofore made, 
entered and amended or supplemented, and that otherwise the 
authorizations herein contained are to be considered as not con- 
flicting with or superseding any other service order heretofore 
entered by the commission; and that this order shall be effective 
Oct. 15, 1920. 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order be served 
upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public by depositing a copy hereof 
in the office of the secretary of the commission at Washington, 


Dig 
Order No. 21 reads as follows in its entirety: 


It appearing, in the opinion of the commission, that because 
of a shortage of equipment which continues to exist upon the 
lines of each and all of the common carriers by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act within the territory east of the eas- 
tern moundary of the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico and because of the inabiliy of said common carriers 
properly and completely to serve the public in the transportation 
of coal, an emergency exists which requires immediate action: 

It is ordered that effective Oct. 15, 1920, and until further order 
of the commission, all common carriers by railroad within said 
territory to the extent that may be necessary in order that public 
utilities which directly serve the general public under a franchise 
therefore with street and interurban railways, electric power and 
light, gas, water and sewer works; also ice plants which directly 
supply the public generally with ice; also hospitals, schools and 
other public institutions of the United States, state or municipal 
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governments, may be kept supplied with coal for current use but 
not for storage, exchange, or sale, be, and they are hereby, to the 
extent that the commission or its agent or appointee thereunto 
duly authorized shall hereafer from time to time designate in 
individual cases, but not otherwise, authorized and directed to 
place, furnish and assign cars to coal mines for the transporta- 
tion of such coal in addition to and without regard to the existing 
ratings and distributive shares for mines upon said railroad; pro- 
vided that such coal shall not be subject to reconsignment and 
that a written report of the cars placed hereunder shall be made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by the railroad placing 
the cars, aS often as once each week. 

It is further ordered’ that Service Order No. 16, made and 
entered by the commission Sept. 16, 1920, be, and the same is 
hereby, suspended and superseded, effective Oct. 15, 1920. 

And it is further ordered that copies of this order he -served 
upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public by depositing a copy hereof 
“ te office of the secretary of the commission at Washington, 


In issuing the new service orders the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public the following explanation: 


The increased production this year over last has been consumed 
in a large part by industries, by railroads and other public util- 
ities, by the Northwest and by New England, and by exportation. 
There has not been a sufficient production of the sizes of coal for 
domestic purposes to satisfy the present demands for such uses. 
Vigorous complaints have been received in behalf of the domes- 
tie users of coal in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. Complaints have 
also been received from Oklahoma, Texas and other Western 
states. It is imperative that the production of coal be even fur- 
ther increased. 'To accomplish this it will be necessary to in- 
crease the car supply for coal. 

As a means to such end, the commission has entered an order 
requring all railroads east of the eastern boundary of the States 
of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico to furnish coal 
cars to coal mines in preference to any other use. The orders of 
this character heretofore issued have applied only east of the 
Mississippi River. The present order runs until the further 
order of the commission, and will be relaxed as soon as it appears 
practicable to do so. As a further means of accomplishing the 
object sought all outstanding permits for the use of coal cas 
for transporting other freight are canceled effective midnight Oct. 
10. Thereafter, until the domestic coal situation is well in hand, 
permits of his character will be issued only upon a showing of 
public interest. Arrangements will be made for the continuance 
of the movement of certain essentials, such as sugar beets, to 
factories. 

Plans have been worked out in conjunction with representatives 
of the coal operators and of the railroads by which it is expected 
the needs of the domestic consumers of coal will be substantially 
met. The program contemplates that approximately 2,100 cars will 
be transported daily for domestic use in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Attention is also being given to the needs of 
domestic consumers in other states. 

Although the railroads serving anthracite mines have furnished 
such mines close to 100 per cent car supply, and although the 
anthracite production up to Sept. 25 exceeds that of the same 
period iast year, the production this year has been retarded by 
the recent coal miners’ strike in the Pennsylvania anthracite mines 
and by the switchmen’s strike which commenced in April. There 
is a shortage of anthracite coal in some of the New England 
states due largely to embargoes placed by certain New England 
railroads in effect during a substantial part of the time between 
April and Aug. 24. These embargoes have now been modified, 
and it is expected that the rail movement of anthracite coal to 
New England will proceed unhampered. 


Request for Reconsideration of Wage Award 
Referred to Secretary Wilson 


RESIDENT WILSON has referred to Secretary of 

Labor Wilson for report the request of the policy com- 
mittee of the anthracite coal miners for reopening of the 
recent wage award to permit of adjustment of alleged in- 
equalities. The President sent the request to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and in the absence of Secretary Wilson the 
department forwarded it to the Secretary, who is at present 
in Ohio. The policy committee met Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son at Canton, Ohio, on Oct. 5, when they presented their 
demands for reopening of the award, but no report has been 
received as to the nature of their request or the manner 
in which it was looked upon by Secretary Wilson. 


Pennsylvania Coal Co. Strike Ends; 
Contracting Abolished 


Y AGREEING that no contractors shall be allowed to 

operate in the collieries of the Pittston district and that 
such contractors as are laid idle by this provision shall not 
be permitted to work at all in the companies’ mines unless 
the grievance committee consents to their presence, the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 
on Oct. 7 ended the eleven weeks’ strike. The terms were 
arranged by James A. Joyce, of the Greater Pittston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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Logan County, West Virginia, Has Fatal 
Shooting; One Killed, Five Wounded 


ARLY in the night of Oct. 6 a deputy sheriff, Joseph 

Gore, present at a meeting of Blair Local Union 2887 
of the United Mine Workers, was fatally shot by a miner 
at Blair, Logan County, West Virginia. Three other depu- 
ties were seriously wounded, and two miners were shot in 
the fight that ensued. Fred Mooney, secretary of District 
No. 17, says the deputy got into an argument with the’miner 
during the progress of the meeting and the fight was the 
outcome of the disagreement. 


Lehigh Valley Engages Eminent Counsel in 
Defending Anthracite Control Case 


atop GUISHED array of legal talent appeared be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court on Oct. 5 in behalf of 


the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. to defend the company in the 


suit brought by the Government to restrain it from alleged 
control in anthracite coal. The case came up on re-argu- 
ment on appeal by the Government from the decision of 
the lower court in New York, which five years ago decided 
in favor of the railroad company. Former argument in 
the case did not convince the court on various points. 





Mine Workers Become Impresarios 


‘| Pa the life of the coal miner is not entirely spent 
underground, and that some of the Western miners have 
a pretty good time after their day’s work was revealed by 
Perry W. Karg, one of the American Federation of Labor 
organizers, in a report from Rock Springs, Wyo., which says 
the “coal miners are running their own opera house with 
picture shows and vaudeville. { 





Citizens Launch Campaign to Cut Coal Price 


liste prices for coal in Washington are to be investi- 
gated by a committee of fifteen to be appointed by the 
Federation of Citizens of the District of Columbia. 
aim is to bring down the cost. At its meeting on Oct. 2 
nearly all of the delegates questioned the fairness of the 
present prices of coal. 





Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Takes Care of 
Its Day Workers 


ETROACTIVE to Sept. 1, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


The 


has established a wage scale whereby the day workers — 
will receive an increase of $1.50 a day, with the excep- 
tion of boys and trappers, who will receive an advance of 


82¢ E. H. Weitzel, manager of the fuel department, in 
anrouncing the increase, is said to have declared that it 


world not involve any advance in the price the public 
was paying. 


Producer Allowed Profit of $1.25 a Ton 


A T THIS writing no indictments have been returned by 





the Grand Jury at Huntington, W. Va., against a 


number of coal mining and sales agencies. A special re- 
port was made public, however, in which the Grand Jury 
finds that a profit of $1.25 per ton over the actual cost of 
production is all that the producer is entitled to charge, 
while a commission of 8 per cent constitutes a reasonable 
profit for the broker. 





THAT THE PRESIDENT has put his foot down decidedly on 


. 
‘ 
f 


i 


any price fixing became known when the Attorney General — 
last week admitted that he would like to establish a fair . 


price on coal as had been done on sugar and other com- 


modities, but that such a plan did not have executive 


approval. 
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Judge Pritchard Dissolves Argyle Injunction 


Failing to Prove Violation of Law, Government Counsel Moved 


- 


That Suit Be Dismissed—No Indictments Returned—Resolutions of 


Northern West Virginia Operators Eliminate Alleged Selling Abuses 


ITTING as judge of the District Court at Huntington, 

W. Va., on Monday, Oct. 4, Judge J. C. Pritchard of 

the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals presided at the hear- 
ing to make permanent the temporary injunction obtained 
by the Argyle Coal Company restraining U. S. Attorney 
L. H. Kelly of the southern district of West Virginia from 
indicting or attempting to indict the company on a charge 
of profiteering under the Lever Act. Upon the conclusion 
of the arguments the Court dissolved the injunction and 
dismissed the suit. Judge Pritchard granted the temporary 
injunction at Asheville, N. C., when he set Oct. 4 as the 
date of the hearing of the argument on the question of 
making the injunction permanent. 

It became apparent that Judge Pritchard would dissolve 
the restraining order when counsel for the Government 
_made a motion to that effect and also filed a motion to 
dismiss the bill, accompanying his motion with the state- 
ment that the Government intended no prosecution against 
the Argyle Company, as no violation of the law on the 
part of the company had been disclosed by the Govern- 
“ment. The order was dissolved and the bill dismissed be- 
cause, for the reasons just assigned, the prayer of the bill 
to enjoin prosecution became merely a moot question and 
not a test case. 

While the temporary restraining order of the Argyle 
Company was dissolved, at the same time it was announced 
by counsel for the Government that ample opportunity 
would be afforded companies. desiring to do so to file bills 
similar to that of the Argyle Company before any indict- 
ments were returned. No indictments were returned at 
the Monday session of the District Court. 


POSTPONEMENT OF PRICE INVESTIGATION LIKELY 


That fact and the announcement of the U. S. Attorney 
that an opportunity would be given to secure restraining 
orders as well lends color, it is believed in some quarters, 
to rumors of an agreement or of a prospective agreement 
between coal operators in southern West Virginia and the 
Department of Justice under which there would be an 
indefinite postponement of the coal price investigation in 
the southern part of the state. 

In view of the action taken in the case of the northern 
West Virginia operators it would seem that the Depart- 
mert of Justice could not with any degree of consistency 
refuse to give the operators of southern West Virginia an 
opportunity to create a fair practice committee or some 
other method of avoiding the pyramiding of prices. There 
alse is a possibility that Judge Rose’s charge to the grand 
jury may have had something to do with giving a new 
turn to the investigation before the southern district court. 

U. S. Attorney Kelly has refused to confirm or deny the 
report of a prospective agreement, merely contenting him- 
self with saying that if any such agreement were reached 
it would have to be reached at Washington and not at Hunt- 
ington. 

Resolutions adopted at Fairmont by the Northern West 
Virginia Operators’ Association and presented to the Attor- 
ney General at Washington, which led to the suspension of 
subpeenas for appearance in the U. S. District Court for 
the northern district of West Virginia, were as follows: 

Whereas at a meeting of coal operators of northern West Vir- 
ginia and their attorneys, U. S. Attorney Stuart W. Walker and 
Assistant to the U. S. Attorney General Henry S. Mitchell, in 
the latter’s office in Washington, on Saturday, Sept. 18, 1920, 
which meeting was arranged for the purpose of considering the 
Federal Grand Jury investigation into the coal industry then 
scheduled to begin Sept. 21, 1920, and the reasons for institut- 
ing same, the said U. S. Attorney and Assistant to the Attornev 


General severely criticized some of the trade practices alleged 
to be prevalent in the coal industry and 

Whereas the said U. S. Attorney and Assistant to the Attorney 
General suggested that a meeting of all operators and whole- 
salers of coal in northern West Virginia be called and ways and 
means be devised to eliminate said practices, pending which 
meeting the said Federal Grand Jury investigation would be 


postponed; and wholesalers of northern West Virginia have been 


‘and are desirous of conducting their business in a manner satis- 


factory to the Department of Justice and in full accordance with 
the letter and spirit of the laws of the United States ; 

Therefore be it resolved by the operators here assembled, as 
follows: 

(1) The term “producer,” “purchaser,” ‘dealer,’ or “wholesale 
dealer,’”’ whenever herein used shall include any person, partner- 
ship or corporation engaged respectively in producing, purchas- 
ing or dealing in coal. 

(2) The producer will require every purchaser of coal to 
stipulate and agree in writing that the coal so purchased shall not 
be resold through more than one other wholesale dealer. This 
stipulation shall be endorsed on the order for the coal and upon 
the bill for the same. 

(3) No attempt will be made by any producer to limit or fix 
the price at which any other producer shall sell his or its product, 
but each producer will in every way attempt to eliminate and 
nexent the creation of high or excessive prices by artificial bid- 

ing. 

(4) All producers will give their moral support to the end 
of carrying out and fulfilling so far as practicable all contracts 
existing for the shipment and sale of coal, having due regard 
for physical conditions, car supply and Government regulations 
and railroad embargoes. 

(5) All producers realize the moral obligation to furnish coal 
for local consumption in such sections of this state which natur- 
ally and regularly are supplied by the coal producers of northern 
West Virginia in such quantity as may be necessary for the cur- 
rent requirements of those consumers as directly as may be 
possible. 

(6) The producers will co-operate with the common carriers 
in so far as practicable by individually complying with all em- 
bargoes and by discharging and preventing so far as feasible 
all overshipments on the genuine permits, and of shipments 
on false or forged permits. 2 

(7) No purchaser will sell coal for export except upon an 
order containing a stipulation to the effect that the coal is in- 
tended for export, and that it will not be resold to the domestic 
trade, and not resold to more than one other purchaser before 
it shall reach the actual exporter. This stipulation shall be 
inserted in all card manifests and the purchaser’s invoice, as 
well as in the original order for the coal. 

(8) No wholesale dealer who shall purchase coal from another 
wholesale dealer or dealers will resell the same to any other than 
a retail dealer or consumer. An exporter of coal shall for the 
purposes of this agreement be deemed and treated as a con- 
sumer. The contract of purchase and sale contemplated in this 
paragraph shall contain upon its face a stipulation binding the 
parties to carry out the provisions of this paragraph. 

(9) The producers and wholesale dealers who shall be or be- 
come parties to this agreement will create a standing committee 
to be called the “Fair Practice Committee of Northern West 
Virginia,’ to consist of seven members and to be constituted and 
appointed in the following manner: Each of the following dis- 
triects shall meet and select one member of the committee; pref- 
erably from that district, Wheeling, Morgantown and King- 
wood, Fairmont, Grafton, Clarksburg and Elkins and Upper 
Potomac. The six members so selected shall select a seventh 
member at large. "The Fair Practice Committee so constituted 
shall organize with the assistance of George T. Bell, executive 
vice-president of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association, as secretary. This committee shall meet regularly 
once a week. and at such other times as may be necessary, and 
shall exercise a general supervision over the manner in which 
the parties to this agreement shall comply with the terms thereof, 
and earry out its provisions. This committee in_the discharge 
of its duties will consult with the Department of Justice and its 
duly authorized agencies. 

(10) A list as complete as feasible of all producers and whole- 
sale dealers engaged in the production or marketing of coal in 
the northern district of the State of West Virginia who shall 
have become parties to this agreement and undertake to abide 
by and carry out its provisions shall be furnished to the Attorney 
General of the United States and the District Attorney for the 
consideration of the Department of Justice, on the 24th day of 
September, A. D. 1920, and for the joint consideration of the 
Department of Justice and parties entering into and becoming 
bound by this agreement. Supplementary lists of such producers 
and wholesale dealers as shall hereafter enter into and become 
bound by this agreement shall from time to time be furnished 
to the Department of Justice either by delivering the same to 
the Attorney General of the United States or to the U. S. At- 
torney for the northern district of West Virginia. 

(11) Any producer or wholesale dealer engaged inthe produc- 
tion or marketing of coal in the northern district of the State 
of West Virginia who shall not have been represented at the 
meeting at which the foregoing resolutions shall have been passed 
and adopted, and shall not thereby have become a party: to the 
agreement contained in said resolutions may become a party 
thereto by a statement in writing signed by him, them or it, 
signifying an acceptance of the provisions herein contained and 
agreeing to abide by and keep and perform the undertaking 
herein outlined, and by delivering such statement to George 
T. Bell, executive vice-president of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, or his successor, at Fairmont, W. 
Va.. either in person or by mail. is 

(12) It is recommended that the Advisory Committee be 
enlarged to provide for representation from districts not covered 
by former appointments, and so constituted to further co-operate 
with the Department of Justice with power from this meeting to 
conclude an agreement substantially as above suggested and to 
take what further action may be deemed necessary to promote 
the welfare of the operators of northern West Virginia in this 


matter. 







Production 


the Market 


and 


Weekly Review 


the week ended Oct. 2. The decrease centered in the 

fields north cf the Ohio and Potomac. Anthracite 
production was back on a normal basis. Beehive coke out- 
put decreased 22,000 tons for the week. Bituminous prices 
advanced slightly. An active call for domestic and re- 
newed buying for reserves has offset a softer industrial 
situation. Labor has a distinctly better tone. Car move- 
ment is still unsatisfactory, but steps for improvement 
have been taken and better production may be expected. 


BITUMINOUS 


Bituminous coal production declined sharply during the 
week ended Oct. 2. The total output is estimated by the 
Geological Survey at 11,348,000 net tons, a decrease when 
compared with the previous week, of 506,000 tons, or 4.3 
per cent. 

Labor is showing a distinctly better tone. Troubles in 
the eastern Ohio and western Kentucky field have termin- 
ated and the men are again reported at work. An influx 
of newcomers to the Alabama mines, as well as the return 
of many old workers has made for increased production in 
that strike zone. The Clinton field of Indiana is still tied 
up over the question of price of coal for mine workers. 
Rumbles of trouble are heard from Colorado, where the issue 
of recognition of the union is still being pressed. 

Car supply shows little improvement at this writing. 
However, orders promulgated recently by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will tend toward better placements 
and promised co-operation by railroads also indicates an in- 


Pirse weet end of bituminous coal fell off sharply during 


creasing rate of production. Placement in the northern 
Apalachian region was generally improved although a sharp 
decline in the Fairmont and Kanawha fields was reported. 
The middle Appalachian region reports 100 per cent supply 
in the Pocahontas and Tug River field, improvement for 
Logan and Thacker, while the New River field reports a 
decline in cars placed. Southern Appalachian placements 
were better. 


EXPORT PRICES LEAD THE MARKET 


Pittsburgh district coal for export is quoted $10@$11.25; 
gas, $11, and steam coal, $8@$9. Coal for Lakes is 
around $7.25. Eastern Ohio quotations are firm at $6.50@ 
$7.50. Kentucky coals are lower following the price fixing 
activities of the Government in that section, eastern Ken- 
tucky having practically accepted $6 as the figure for its 
product. Buffalo reports $11.50 for special grades, with 
buyers showing a tendency to keep out of the high-priced 
market. The Baltimore market for good grades is $10.50 
@$11.50, while New York prices are up—$10.50 for Pool 
9, $10.25 for Pool 10 and $9.25 for Pool 11. Western lignite 
is quoted at $5@$5.80. Chicago and Boston markets report 
a decided slump in demand with consequent lower prices. 
Alabama’s strike and fuel shortage have lead to the estab- 
lishment of a state fuel administrator to regulate prices 
and distribution during emergencies. There was no evi- 
dence in the mine reports of a cessation in the very active 
demand for coal, according to the Geological Survey. Not 
an operator in the entire country reported loss of working 
time for lack of orders. 
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Continued reports from the West and Middle West of 
slack freight movement and the laying off of railroad labor 
because of the decrease in business have so far not been 
reflected in the coal market. A general feeling of hesitancy 
is affecting business and before long this will be felt 
in lessened demand for coal, both because of shortened re- 
quirements by the railroads and by reason of a pronounced 
policy on the part of buyers for industrial plants of 
purchasing only from hand to mouth while the period of 
price recessions in other commodities is on. 

In some sections, as New England, the industries are 
‘well stocked; in others, as the Northwest, they are still 
calling for coal. Retail dealers in the territory where 
bituminous coal is the domestic fuel represent the backbone 
of the market, while on the Atlantic seaboard the export 
market is setting the pace. The Lake buyers are urgently 
seeking coal, but are not setting the pace in price, depend- 
ing on priorites instead. The action of the Interstate Com- 
mission last week in replacing the blanket order for assigned 
ears for public utilities by announcement that such prefer- 
ence will be given in the future only on investigation of each 
case by a special committee, whose report will be passed on 
by the commission itself, is somewhat of a damper on the 
free and easy way in which utilities have been obtaining 
coal all summer. The action is generally regarded as hav- 
ing resulted from disclosures of abuses of the previous order 
by utilities and shippers in New York, 


LAKE MOVEMENT To BE STIMULATED 


That the Government and railroads are still concerned 
over their failure to meet the scheduled Lake program is 
evidenced by the reports from Washington of the meeting 
there a week ago, which resulted in the issuance of Service 
Orders Nos.-20 and 21, providing, as outlined above, in less 
assigned cars for utilities and for extension of the priority 
on open-top coal cars to the Rocky Mountains, to cancell- 
ations of permits for the use of open tops for use other than 
coal and renewed pledges of 12,000,000 tons a week of bit- 
uminous coal. 

A large share of the trouble in meeting consumers’ re- 
quirements in the East is ascribed to the drain on produc- 
tion for railroad fuel, public utilities and the Lakes forced 
on operators by orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The following table furnished Coal Age, obtained 
from an authoritative source, shows that on three railroads 
serving Western Pensylvania and Northern West Virginia, 
whereas the car supply was from 50 to 75 per cent rating, 
the coal left over for meeting contract obligations and the 
attractive spot market is on the average less than 10 per 
cent under the rating at the mine, because priorities and 
private cars took the coal. 
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Percentage of cars available for 
commercial shipments based 
on 100% total railroad rating 
RMU ENINCH tpi ck ie si<%s ses 12.3 8.7 Vaz 9.4 


Governor Cox is reported to have revived the 1917 Ohio 
State Coal Clearing House Committee for the purpose of 
making equitable distribution of the emergency coal, for 
which provision has recently been made. In Indiana the 
Special Coal and Food Commission, created at the last 
special session of the Legislature, has fixed prices at the 
mines for coal produced in Indiana, ranging from $2.80 to 
$5.85 per ton according to quality and preparation. The 
highest prices are for Brazil block. These prices are sub- 
ject to readjustment at any time. Jobbers’ commission of 
15c. has been allowed. 

Considerable apprehension is being displayed in the 
Northwest over the continued failure of Lake dumpings to 
attain the required figure of 4,000 tons daily. Dumpings 
for the week ended Oct. 2 totaled 882,579 tons. With the 
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season of navigation nearing the close it is felt that con- 
siderable pressure must be exerted to provide against a 
shortage in the Northwest this winter. 

Expressed in net tons the dumpings over tidewater piers 
as reported to the Geological Survey by the Tidewater 
Bituminous Coal Statistical. Bureau were 1,280,000, almost 
exactly the same as during the preceding week. Dumpings 
for New England account declined sharply, amounting to 
203,000 net tons, or at the rate of 870,000 tons per month. 
Exports rose from 582,000 to 653,000 tons for the week, 
or at a monthly rate of 2,800,000 net tons. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK 
ENDED OCTOBER 3, 1920a 


(In Net Tons) 














we is New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- | Total 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Dumped 
Coastwise to e 
england s: sete >>) 71,000 12,000 16,000 104,000 ..... 3,000 
EXD OFtSietan aoe bieiie ties vec. 145,000 146,000 354,000 8,000 653,000 
Raion S. settette re, 91,000 10,000 19,000 68,000 1,000 189,000 
Tiiside Capes aace ss yc 8. idee 9,000 28,000 A000 teat. 71,000 
Other tonnage...... 150; 000" - fas eee ee. setae 14; O00 ss 164,000 
Matalinwey tere oe es 312,000 206,000 209,000 544,000 9,000 1,280,000 


Movement to tide increased again during the week ended 
Oct. 2. The total number of cars dumped at the five Atlan- 
tic coal ports, according to daily telegraphic reports to the 
American Railroad Association, was 26,361, the largest in 
any week since Aug. 14. Dumpings decreased slightly at 
Philadelphia, but increased at the other ports, particularly 
at New York. 

CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED WEEKLY OVER TIDEWATER 
PIERS AT THE FOUR NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS AND CHARLESTON@a 


New Phila- Hampton Charles- 


Week Ended York delphia Baltimore Roads _ ton Total 
Sept 4 mess. 4 10,109. 3,745 3,191 7,672 358 25,275 
SO track ates» 8,304 3,421 3,009 7,271 323 22,328 
beth eLy, | Rep oa eerans cape 7,966 3,563 4,131 8,501 275 24,436 
Beptee da. sevens) 6 7,316 3,527 4,238 8,743 448 24,271 
EU GEARED can Gos oy 9,124 3,673 4,197 8,872 498 26,362 


The total tonnage handled at tide in September was 
approximately 6,300,000 tons as against 5,352,000 tons in 
August. September exports were about 2,270,000 tons, a 
slight decrease. The total shipped to New England ap- 
proximated 1,110,000 tons, as against 1,048,000 tons in 
August. 

For the second time in two weeks the movement of all- 
rail coal to New England has fallen below the 1919 level. 
Cars forwarded to New England through the five Hudson 
gateways of Maybrook, Harlem River, Albany, Rotterdam, 
and Mechanicsville are reported at 4,926, during the week 
ended Sept. 25. In comparison with the preceding week 
this was a decrease of 461 cars, or 9 per cent. It was less 
by 236 cars than the movement during the corresponding 
week of 1919. 


CARS BITUMINOUS COAL FORWARDED THROUGH HUDSON 
GATEWAYS DESTINED FOR NEW ENGLANDa 


Week Ended 1920 1919 
BON ublae aitintieacics Mccdee re RS Kk oka bao 5,044 4,795 
SEMIS Rit co Nate ec Le ere TE A ee ae 5,824 4,885 
SGD UMEL OSG cic Ce aris oa cl Sd te OAL ee RAR SRE tS Se ke Ry 5,387 5,790 
Ch mL ae ee Pree Sa ee ae ee a Ri eae 4,926 5,162 


ANTHRACITE 


Shipments of hard coal for the week ended Oct. 2, 
amounted to 1,804,000 net tons, according to report of the 
Geological Survey. Production is now back on a normal 
basis as the week’s output compares favorably with the 
figure of 1,818,000 tons produced in the last full week be- 
fore the strike. A new wallkout of the men in the Pittston 
district was of short duration, the miners returning 
promptly an action taken by the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
in discharging the contractors. Abolition of the contract 
system has been the main issue in this district. 

The Geological Survey gives total anthracite production 
in 1919 as 78,502,000 gross tons, a decrease when compared 
with 1918, of 11 per cent. The decrease occurred almost 
entirely in the steam sizes and was most marked in the 
case of the washery product. The product obtained by 
dredging increased. The number of men employed rose 
from 147,121 to 154,686 largely as a result of demobiliza- 
tion. The average number of days worked was 266. 
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7 Reports 
From the Market Centers — 





New England 





BOSTON 


Market Is Quiet — Softening Trend in 
Prices — Labor Situation Is Easier — 
Railroad Buying Still a Feature — All- 
Rail Movement Continues Good—Tide- 
water About Normal—Anthracite Out- 
look Seems More Hopeful. 


Bituminous—The market here is al- 
most featureless. There is only a light 
scattering demand for small buyers. 
Textiles and many other industries have 
so curtailed production that present 
reserves of fuel are ample. Those who 
have coal due on low-priced contracts 
are insistent upon deliveries but should 
the gate open and coal pour in on com- 
mitments of early spring there would 
certainly be a lot of cancellations. 

There is little chance now that this 
dullness will be relieved during the next 
few weeks. The railroads are moving 
coal in record time. Uneasiness over 
the traffic situation seems to have 
entirely disappeared and there seems no 
inducement for buyers to enter, the 
market. 

Unmistakable signs of softening 
prices have been observed the past few 
days. At first hand there is not yet so 
much change but for more than two or 
three middle houses to particiate is 
becoming difficult. It is noticed that 
operators are again trying to get in 
touch with New England houses. Car 
supply is adequate, and those grades 
that are not in demand for export are 
frankly seeking a market. Sales have 
been made at 50c. less than a week ago. 

The flurry over wages at the mines 
seems to have blown over. The slack- 
ening in so many industries has re- 
leased numbers of men whose usual 
employment is in the coal fields, and it 
is beginning to be realized that this fall 
would be no time to reopen the wage 
seale agreed upon last spring. 

The present market level is sustained 


largely through railroad buying, in- 


addition to the demand for export. The 
two situations remain about the only 
props for steam coal prices. For spe- 
cial grades certain of the roads have 
paid in excess of $10, and others are 
buying inferior coal rather freely at 
around $8. With assigned cars still in 
effect it is hard for the trade here to 
see why these moves are necessary. 
Movement all-rail is fairly well sus- 
tained on the September average. This 
is about 70 per cent of what was com- 
ing forward in July but it is enough to 
care for New England requirements. 
There is but one embargo in effect, that 
against movement to the Boston & 
Maine via D. & H. Mechanicsville. 


For the benefit of those who cry out 
about the tonnage for export it is inter- 
esting to notice that figures for recent 
weeks show that the total tonnage off- 
shore from the Atlantic ports is but 
little more than the combined shipment 
to New England alone by rail and water 
for the same period. It is clear under 
present conditions that 500,000 tons per 
month is fuel enough to take care of 
this territory, notwithstanding all the 
large figures that were used early in 
the season. 

At the loading ports coal is available 
in about normal volume. The excess of 
high volatiles at Baltimore has gradu- 
ally been absorbed, largely by the rail- 
roads, and at New York and Philadel- 
phia coal-on hand is sufficient to care 
for boats as they arrive. The Hampton 
Roads situation has. also improved; 
there is less steamer delay and daily 
receipts are more nearly uniform. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


‘ Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 


F.o.b. mines, per net ton $8. 00@ 9.25 $8.75@10.50 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, - 
11.60@13.00 12.45@14.40 


per gross ton,....... 
F.o.b. New York, per 
12.00@13.40 12.85@14.85 


eross ton......- 

Anthracite—The anxiety last week 
due to the strike in the Wyoming dis- 
trict is somewhat allayed through the 
resumption of mining. Retail dealers 
here are much disturbed, however, over 
the extreme slowness with which de- 
liveries are made. : 

The 3-ton provision still applies on 
all orders at retail, whether. to house- 
holds or to municipal institutions, and 
every effort is being made to spread 
present stocks where they will do the 
most good. 








Tidewater 








NEW YORK 
Anthracite Production About Normal— 
Domestic Shortage Being Felt — Inde- 
pendent Prices Are High — Inttle Spot 
Bituminous Available—Demand Is Off, 
but Prices Are Firm—Little Free Coal 
at Piers. 

Anthracite—Practically all the mines 
are now in operation. About all of the 
strikers have returned to work and with 
the cars which were diverted to the soft 
coal fields now being returned, produc- 
tion is getting back to normal. 

The tonnage loss due to the strike is 
estimated in the neighborhood of 2,000,- 
000. tons, which cannot be made up dur- 
ing the present season, and consumers 
as well.as coal-men will have to make 
the best of a bad situation. 

With tonnage coming from the mines 
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once more it seems that every one wants 
to be taken care of immediately. Each 
buyer has some fear that his order will 
be overlooked if he does not keep after 
his source of supply with sufficient 
vigor. The sales agents, as a result, 
are having a strenuous time trying to 
convince their customers that no favor- 
itism is being shown in distribution. 

Retailers are also having similar expe- 
riences and it is now realized that the 
Fuel Administrator’s rule of two-thirds 
deliveries on the first round had much 
to commend it. If the rule had been fol- 
lowed this year the chances are that 
every customer would have some coal 
ere this. As it is, the available supply 
has been distributed very unevenly, al- 
though all customers could be taken 
care of if they would forego their pref- 
erence as to sizes. There is quite a 
little nut coal in stock but very little 
stove and egg. 

Retailers are not buying much of the 
independent coal at top prices. With a 
careful allotment of independent and 
company coal secured at reasonable 
prices it is thought that the situation 
can be tided over until the Lake season 
closes and the usual diversion to this 
market takes place. 

Dealers along the line who need coal 
badly are paying upward of $14 for a - 
limited tonnage that is now available to 
the highest bidder. The larger steam 
sizes are strong and active while barley 
is plentiful and in poor demand. 

Quotations for company coals, per 
gross ton, at the mine and f.0.b. New 
York Tidewater, lower ports are: 


Mine Tidewater 
BroOken.)..hiy- ee) $7.60@$7.75 $10.21@$10.36 
ES cisicials hind aiponeys 7.60@ 7.75 10.21@ 10.36 
COVE: tie eee 7.85@ 8.10 10.46@ 10.71 
Chestnut........ 7.90@ 8.10 10.51@ 10.71 
POA 4: ,. baie 0:N)-cnl aoe ny Cha OCHO RDS 8.57@ 9.92 
Buckwheat...... 4.00@ 4.25 6.47@ 6.72 
Rice: . see ae 3.00@ 3.50 5.47@ 5.97 
Barley.-i0 pase 2.25@ 2.50 4.72@ 4.97 
Boilers... oe 2.50@ 2.75 4.97@ 5.22 


Quotations for domestic at upper 
ports are 5c. higher on account of dif- 
ference in freight rates. 

Bituminous—The responsibility for 
the continued high prices are attributed 
by some who have studied the matter 
to Service Order 10, combined with the 
heavy export shipments, although it was 
thought for a time that the anthracite 
strike and the threatened strike of Eng- 
lish miners had something to do with 
prices continuing on a high level. 

After the requirements of the Lake 
and export trade have been met and 
contract obligations taken care of there 
is not much free coal left to break the 
market even in the face of a limited 
spot demand. 

Since the slump a few weeks ago 
trade interests have been somewhat 
cautious about buying coal in the region 
and shipping it to Tide to sell on the 
open market, and as a result coal han- 
dled over the piers has fallen off in de- 
mand sharply. There is comparatively 
little free coal at the piers or afloat, this 
being particularly true of the better 
grades—there being days when buyers 
were unable to locate any Pool 9 and 
very little Pool 10 coal. 
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What Pool 9 coal is to be had is usu- 
ally disposed of at $14.75@$15 along- 
side while on Pools 10 and 11 the bulk 
of the sales are $14@$14.50 per ton. 
Lower grades are to be had at prices 
down to $13.50. 

At the Pennsylvania R.R. mines Pool 
10 coal has been around $10@$10.25 and 
about a quarter less on the B. & O. 
Pool 9 has been quoted $10@$10.50, 
Pool 71 $10.50@$10.75 and Pool 11 $8.75 
@$9.25, while Pool 34 has been strong 
at $10.50@$10.75. On the lower grades 
the price range is from $8 up. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Strong Demand for All Anthracite— 
Some High-Priced Coal Offered—Steam 
Sizes All Taken—Bituminous Demand 
Strong, Especially at Tide—lLittle 
Change in Prices. 


Anthracite—There is no lessening in 
the demand for all of the family sizes. 
Unfortunately the dealers are not get- 
ting the amount of coal needed to meet 
current requirements. They are spread- 
ing out the few cars they do get to 
The outside 
markets are getting the bulk of the 
production and will continue to do so 
for some time to come. 

So far as production is concerned 
the mines are close to normal, although 
at times there is just the least tendency 
to a shortage of cars. At no time since 
the last suspension has the car supply 
been equal to the early days of sum- 
mer. However, this.is not serious and 
there is every reason to believe that 
all mines will have sufficient empties 
in the course of the next week or two. 
A new walk-out in the Pittston district 
has further hampered production. 

All sizes are in strong demand. Egg 
and pea which were somewhat laggard 
in the late summer have again reached 
the point where there is very little 
chance for either size to accumulate in 
the yards. Inasmuch as stove and nut 
are the most wanted sizes we hear oc- 
casionally of offers of this coal for 
sale in one or two car lots at a price 
of $13@$14 at the mines. Even though 
a few sales may have been made locally 
at these prices it is far from indicat- 
irg a price trend, as such purchases 
have only been made to meet some par- 
ticularly pressing business. 

Steam trade is close to top notch. 
All shippers are in receipt of inquiries 
for spot coal in all sizes, even includ- 
ing barley. The point has now been 
reached where the amount of free coal 
is becoming limited. There is a good 
kusiness in all the steam sizes at Tide, 
but this is mostly on business closed 
some time ago. On such new trade as 
might be taken on buckwheat the mine 
price is close to $5. 

Bituminous—The demand for spot 
coal keeps up and some buyers are 
actually in sore straits for additional 
supplies. The complaint generally is 
that while they have notices of ship- 
ments from the mines the railroads are 
often two weeks in making the deliv- 
eries. 

The export trade is developing added 
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strength and the amount of tonnage 
consigned to the local piers comes close 
te being the heaviest on record. Prob- 
ably the bulk of this business is on the 
high-volatile coals. On the best Penn- 
sylvania gas grades the prices have 
been $11@$11.50 per net ton at mines. 
The Fairmont coals have kept close 
behind with the bulk of the sales closed 
at $10.75. 

Railroads are calling for quite heavy 
shipments and it is believed they are 
making extra efforts to lay by a stock 
for the season of bad weather. There 
is a general tendency throughout the 
trade to take steps to increase stocks 
upon the ground. 

Concerns with contracts were re- 
cently notified that in accordance with 
the recent wage settlements their con- 
tract prices had been increased. These 
increases ranged from 80@50c. a ton 
and in some few instances there was 
an inclination on the part of the buyer 
tc question the increase. Consumers 
report that their contract shipments 
continue quite good. 

Prices on good steam coals on the 
spot market run from $9.75@$10.25 for 
the Pool 10, with Pool 11 bringing 
$8.75@$9.50. Pool 18 can be had at 
$8 at the mines. There is plenty of 
spot demand for Pool 9 coal but this 
grade is almost impossible to get, as 
the bulk of the production is absorbed 
on the various preferential orders. 

The car supply recently has been re- 
ported fairly good, although the trade 
is beginning to feel the real effects of 
the diversion of the many thousands 
of cars which during the anthracite 
strike had been used in the bituminous 
trade. 

On the B. & O. it is believed the 
average distribution of cars recently 
has been about 30 per cent of rating. 
Shippers complain that the movement 
of loaded cars is particularly slow de- 
spite the most favorable weather con- 
ditions of the year. The Penn. R.R. 
allotment has been about 40 per cent. 


There is some uneasiness felt in the 
trades, especially that portion using 
gas coals, at the request of certain in- 
terests in the West that diversions be 
made of this grade to help out those 
districts. This has also had a tendency 
to hold prices strong on these grades. 





BALTIMORE 


Lessened Car Supply Stiffens Bitumi- 
nous Demand—Prices Advance—Con- 
gestion at Tide — Genuine Concern 
Now Felt About Hard-Coal Distribu- 
tion—Some Dealers Jacking Up Prices. 


Bituminous—The market has tight- 
ened and there is now little prospect 
of another downward movement on 
prices, which with best coals selling at 
$10.50@11.50 a net ton f.o.b. mines, 
are 50c.@$1 above a week ago. Sev- 
eral things are operating to this end. 
One has to do with the car supply, 
which continues in less satisfactory 
form than some weeks ago. After the 
opening days of each week, when a rec- 
ord movement of empties on the roads 
makes toward a good run following the 
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Sunday periods, there is a drop to be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent’on most days 
cn Eastern lines. In some eases it has 
gone to the 55 per cent class. The 
daily loadings show some improvement 
despite this condition, and are now 
around 3,500 cars on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. 


Another cause of the tighter market 
has to do with the growing demand as 
cooler weather gives consumers warn- 
ing that they should have reserve sup- 
plies on hand to meet the calls of 
wintry weather, which is likely to fur- 
ther hold up transportation. 


The local shipping situation has con- 
siderable to do with the case, as there 
is a new jam of ships in the harbor 
waiting for coal cargoes or bunker 
supplies. At this writing between 40 
and 50 ships are at the Curtis Bay and 
Canton piers awaiting coal cargoes, 
while a number of other ships with 
general cargoes are delayed in sailing 
because of lack of bunker coal. The 
supply at the local pool for the first 
time in months has dropped on some 
days below 1,000 cars, while the dump- 
ings are running around 700 cars. One 
day’s record the past week at Curtis 
Bay alone was 5387 cars of coal. 


The big spurt in export movement 
the last part of September brought 
that month close to the record of over 
490,000 tons made in August. With 
three cargoes still not officially tabu- 
lated in the total for September the 
loading showed 472,415 tons. 

Anthracite—There is now genuine 
concern here over the hard coal situa- 
tion. True, the run is better to the 
city as compared with July and Au- 
gust, but is far below the amount 
needed and hundreds of cellars are still 
unfilled with coal. In some blocks of 
the city not a single house has a ton 
of coal, while in others only two or 
three houses in a dozen have fuel. 


The demand for fuel has now gone 
in many cases beyond a question of 
price and it is not strange that some 
dealers are reported as charging above 
the recognized schedule for retail 
sales. The larger concerns are dis- 
couraging this, but some dealers who 
put on a retail premium are claiming 
that right because they cannot get com- 
pany priced coal and must pay extra 
on all they secure from independent 
sources. 


ee eee 


Lake 








MILWAUKEE 


Lake Receipts Fall — Coal Shortage 
Threatens—Public Urged To Conserve 
Fuel—Prices Are Firm. 


Lake receipts of coal, which main- 


tained a hopeful gait during the month 
of September, have slowed up mate- 


. rially and the October record to date is 


far from reassuring. 


State insitutions are feeling the 
pinch, only about 15,000 of the neces- 
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sary 45,000 tons having been received 
thus far. The state is paying $2.45@ 
$6 per ton for soft coal at Western 
mines. 

It is now reasonably certain that the 
rail supply will have to be kept at a 
top-notch gait the coming winter if 
suffering is to be averted. Public utili- 
ties are displaying signals of distress 
in the form of paid advertisements in 
the newspapers, urging the strictest 
conservation on the part of the people. 
Coal prices in Milwaukee continue un- 
changed. 

Statistics compiled in the United 
States Engineer Office show that to 
meet the average receipts of coal in 
the entire Northwest by Lake for the 
past 3 years by Dec. 1 would require 
total receipts daily of 175,748 tons. 

It will require 36,929 tons daily to 
supply the deficiency in the Milwaukee 
district. The September record gives 
an average of only 18,633 tons. Fig- 
ures for the other Lake districts are 
pot at hand, but it can be reasonably 
assumed that these will not show any 
greater daily ratio than the record of 
the Milwaukee district. The average 
daily receipts at Milwaukee during 
October thus far are only 17,499 tons. 
The receipts to date, since the opening 
of navigation foot up 600,572 tons of 
anthracite and 1,537,171 tons of soft 
coal. 


——— 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous Situation Unchanged — 
Prices Mostly Hold—Buyers Are Not 
Taking High-Priced Coals—Anthracite 
Shortage Only Temporary. 

Bituminous—Prices have held better 
than predicted, though at the same time 
the movement is light. Jobbers have 
about given up searching for low- 
priced coal for they have no market for 
it. Consumers seem determined to 
hold off till the price comes down. 

With miners getting a large part of 
the entire receipts and clamoring for 
more pay operators consider it would 
be foolish to come down in price till 
some weakening is shown on the part 
of labor. It is not pretended that any- 
thing of the sort is taking place, so 
operators hold to prices as tenaciously 
as possible. The Buffalo trade believes 
that the consumers will win and that 
before winter. A leading jobber is on 
record as saying this week that prices 
are bound to be lower soon. 

The shipper who has a good lot of 
low-priced contracts and is getting a 
fair amount of coal out of them is 
the king of the trade, for the shipper 
who used to be making all sorts of 
money selling coal to consumers at 
$12 a ton and perhaps more is just now 
not active, unless he, too, has work- 
able contracts. The great part of busi- 
ness now is falling into line. 

At the same time the price of gas 
coal and for the most part smithing 
also, has not come down much. They 
are selling at $11 or more at the 
mines. The car supply is fair and im- 
proving. 

Anthracite—Supply was running up 
fast and had about arrived at normal, 
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when it was announced that men of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. at Pittston were 
cut again. A good part of them had 
been out most of the summer but they 
went to work when the late “vacation” 
came to an end and it was hoped that 
all difficulties were past. While the 
situation is no worse than it was 
through the summer it is not good. 

The city is more or less alarmed over 
the shortage. It is hard to get a supply 
and nobody knows when the situation 
will improve. At the same time the 
shippers see no great difficulty unless 
there is still more labor trouble. Their 
policy is to cut the city short as long 
as the Lake trade is open. When that 
shuts down the city can be filled up in 
a fortnight. 


Prices remain as before on the basis 


of $13.25 for stove and chestnut and 
$13 for larger sizes net at curb. The 
Federal Grand Jury at Canandaigua or 
aered a reduction of 10c. a ton on re- 
tailers’ charges, but nothing has been 
done about it, as no official notice has 
been received. The charges were $2 
net, with putting into cellar extra. 
Acting Mayor Kreinheder has called 
the anthracite shippers to his office on 
the 11th for a conference when the 
matter will probably be taken up. 

Lake—Shipments for the week were 
120,700 net tons, of which 46,500 tons 
cleared for Milwaukee, 39,100 tons for 
Duluth and Superior, 15,000 tons for 
Chicago, 14,100 tons for Ashland and 
6,000 tons for Fort William. Ship- 
ments to October were 2,412,761 tons, 
as against 2,841,018 tons to same date 
last season. 

Freight rates are strong on account 
of lack of tonnage, at 85c. to Chicago, 
75c. to Milwaukee, and 60c. to Duluth, 
Fort William, Ashland. 

Coke—This market is always rather 
spasmodic so far as the city jobbing 
trade goes as the large consumers de- 
pend mainly on their contracts. Job- 
bers quote $18.50 for 72-hour foundry, 
$17 for 48-hour furnace and $14 for 
lew grades, f.o.b. ovens, to which must 
be added $3.24 freight. 





CLEVELAND 
Northern Ohio Cities Guaranteed Coal 
Under New Agreement—No. 8 District 
Labor Troubles Allayed —Car Supply 
Better and Operations Improve — Dis- 
trict Attorney Probes Coal Price—Mar- 
ket Weakens. 


Bituminous — Hope is_ entertained 
that the problem of tiding northern 
Ohio communities over in the matter 
of emergency coal supplies until the 
end of the Lake season has been solved 
by the agreement reached at Washing- 
ton between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, retailers, mine operators, 
railroad men and representatives of 
chambers of commerce. Under the new 
plan the railroads have undertaken to 
supply 800 cars of coal for domestic 
use daily to the cities in question. 
Cleveland’s allotment is nearly 150 
cars. For weeks the daily average has 
not exceeded forty cars. Definite assur- 
ance is now given by the roads that 
through increased efficiency and ‘strict 
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enforcement of priorities cars in suf- 
ficient quantities will be available. 

The unauthorized strike in the No. 
8 District which threatened to disrupt 
production and check improvement in 
the coal situation has ended. Mine 
operations are now about 70 per cent 
of mine capacity. Operators report the 
car supply and the efficiency of railroad 
labor notably improved. Supplies of 
steam coal continue to increase and the 
market has weakened to around $7.50@ 
$8 for spot coal. 

Operators, retailers and brokers in 
Cleveland and northern Ohio are re- 
ceiving questionnaires from the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Federal District 
Attorney’s office. If provisions under 
the Lever Act prohibiting unreasonable 
and exhorbitant prices are being vio- 
lated. At the District Attorney’s of- 
fice it was declared that pricés were as- 
sumed to be fair in the main, although 
reports indicate to officials that in some 
cases retailers are paying more than 
the cost of production warrants. If 
the coal men refuse to comply with re- 
quests for information subpoenas are 
threatened. No attempt will be made 
by the Department of Justice to fix a 
price for coal. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Stocks 
of Pocahontas and anthracite remain at 
lew ebb, and nothing but run of mine 
Pocahontas is available. With the first 
taste of coal weather consumers are 
swamping retailers with orders. De- 
liveries are weeks behind. 

Lake—The Washington plan just an- 
nounced is designed to stimulate Lake 
shipments as well as shipments to local 
points. During September the Lake 
movement fell off considerably. Total 
for the month was 3,941,867 tons as 
compared with 4,160,500 tons in Au- 
gust. For the season up to Oct. 1 the 
movement to the Northwest has been 
14,604,393 tons, against 17,681,223 tons 
for the same period in 1919. Better 
receipts at Lake ports are reported for 
Cctober and continued improvement 
throughout the month is expected. It 
is hoped to get at least 8,000,000 more 
tons to the Northwest this season. 

Retail prices of coal delivered in 
Cleveland follow: ; 


Anthracite—Ege $16@$17, chestnut and 
apare oie Sh ; 

ocahontas — Shoveled 1 
run S125 ss ump $16, mine 

Jomestic ituminous — West Virginia 
splint $13.25, No. 8 Pittsburgh $12, Soe 
field lump $14.50, Cannel lump $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack $11@ 
$12, mine run $12.50, No. 6 3-in. lump $12.50. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Prices Are Unchanged — Greater Rail 
Efficiency Sought to Overcome Short- 
age — Inadequate Supply in Outlying 
Districts. 

There remains some 6 or 7 weeks of 
Lake navigation, in which it is neces- 
sary to ship in 6,000,000 tons of com- 
mercial coal. It may be possible to 
move 1,000,000 tons a week to the docks 
on Lake Superior but by all the per- 
formance of the present season it is 
exceedingly improbable. 

It may be set down as assured that 
there will be a serious shortage of 
soft coal on the docks, also a smaller 
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shortage of anthracite. The big task 
at present is to confine this to the 
smallest possible amount. Hard coal 
will probably prove nearly sufficient, 
if there is a reasonable tonnage moved 
in the remaining weeks. 

The only way that this shortage can 
be overcome is by increasing the ton- 
nage from Ohio, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania mines or by increased tonnage 
from other points, Indiana, and TIlli- 
nois being most likely; or by securing 
tonnage from sources not commonly 
drawn upon. The all-rail stocks from 
Indiana and Illinois will be called upon 
to the utmost. But they are contingent 
upon car supply, and it is lack of cars 
that has caused all the trouble in 
getting coal from the Eastern mines. 

The third contingency, that of secur- 
ing from sources not commonly drawn 
upon, will be resorted to. Unfortun- 
ately, the same causes which prevented 
them from supplying coal to the North- 
west in the past are likely to continue. 
There is some coal coming to the Twin 
Cities from Montana, but it is doubt- 
ful if the total tonnage will amount 
to much. 

The solution is one of transportation. 
By heavier loading, better handling 
through terminals, quicker return to 
service, the shortage of cars can be 
offset. Two prominent roads operating 
in the Northwest are working upon 
their organizations to attain greater 
efficiency. At a recent conference in 
Washington, rail officials gave promise 
of improved transportation facilities, 
to provide heavier Lake shipments. 

A survey through the Northwest re- 
veals that the interior is in very bad 
shape. Neither hard coal nor isoft 
has been received in any quantity. 
Some communities report from 15 to 
30 per cent of the required amount in 
consumers’ bins. Dealers’ yards are 
generally about cleaned up. Some 
towns have had no coal for weeks. 
An order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prevents public service 
corporations from stocking in advance 
of their current needs, which means 


that all are running without a reserve. 


stock. 








Inland West 





DETROIT 


Shortage of All Grades Continues— 
Domestic Demands Bound—Appeals 
Made for Priority to Increase Ship- 
ments for Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 

Bituminous — With prevailing tem- 
peratures making the use of domestic 
fvel desirable coal shortage is making 
it almost impossible for dealers to 
meet requirements of their trade. 
While efforts of the railroads and oper- 
ators are concentrated on increasing 
Lake shipments, the all-rail movement 
to Detroit and other points in Michigan 
remains at an unsatisfactorily low 
level. 

There is an active inquiry from 
steam and domestic consumers, which 
jobbers and retailers are able to meet 
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enly in part. Within the last few days 
hope of improvement has been aroused 
by an application presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
questing an order for priority of serv- 
ice for shipment of about 2,000 cars 
daily into Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
The plan offered does not contemplate 
reduction of Lake shipments but is to 
be rendered effective by the railroads 
increasing the car supply at mines, and 
is designed to supply the urgent need 
for coal in the interval before the end 
of Lake navigation. A favorable de- 
cision is expected. 

With the small volume of present 
shipments there is almost no free coal 
in and around Detroit. A considerable 
proportion of the supply is being sent 
in from Indiana and Illinois mines, 
with only a small amount of the better 
grade coal from Ohio and still less 
stock from West Virginia and Kentucky 
mines. 

Anthracite—Shipments of anthracite 
continue disappointingly small. Only a 
few of the retail dealers have been able 
to get any supplies and household con- 
sumers are finding it virtually impos- 
sible to get coal ordered months ago. 

The situation is rendered more un- 
satisfactory by the circumstance that 
dealers are unable to offer any assur- 
ance that they will have coal later. 
The deficit in anthracite increases the 
demand for bituminous as a_ substi- 
tute, though use of the latter will prove 
2 serious hardship to many whose heat- 
ing equipment is designed for the burn- 
ing of hard coal. 

Lake Trade—Efforts to increase 
Lake shipments to 1,000,000 tons ‘a 
week have proven unsuccessful since 
early in September and the season 
movement to date is about 3,000,000 
tons less than for the similar period 
last year. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Uncertainty of Conditions Has Not 
Affected Local Market—Prices Are 
Firm—Car Supply Improves, but Labor 
Situation Is Bad—New Ruling To Help 
Domestic Trade. 

The day following the announcement 
of the coal commission that prices on 
various grades had been fixed, coal was 
being sold at figures far above those 
fixed by the commission and every evi- 
dence shows that coal men intend to 
fight to the limit the power of the com- 
mission. Indiana coal is retailing at 
$10@$12.50 a ton, while the commis- 
sion’s prices are about two to three 
dollars lower. 

One of the chief causes of continued 
high prices and prevailing scarcity is 
the fact that the entire Clinton field 
has been tied up for more than a week 
by miners refusing to work until the 
companies cut the price of coal to them. 
This has lowered production materially. 

The car situation is considerably 
better, but operators are convinced that 
unless the Clinton field returns to work 
the surplus cars in the state will be 
sent to other fields where the miners 
are more inclined to work. 

It is the general belief that with 
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severe weather and a suspension of 
Lake shipments the coal situation in 
Indiana will be greatly relieved. The 
domestic predicament will also be 
greatly benefited by the recent ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion extending the preferential order 
for coal-carrying equipment, and the 
allotment of 500 cars per day of domes- 
tic fuel for this state. 





ST. LOUIS 


Local Steam Market Declines—Domes- 
tic Prices Firm with Little Coal Avail- 
able—Railroad Fuel Orders Are Heavy. 

Curtailment in manufacturing has 
lowered the demand for steam coal to 
the extent of $2 in the last two weeks. 
Declining shipments to Michigan and 
intervening territory have made an 
ample tonnage available for St. Louis. 
In districts west of here steam fuels 
are still scarce on account of restric- 
tions. 

Domestic coal is hard to obtain and 
the situation is unimproved. Some 
Carterville coal is being received, also 
a good tonnage from Mt. Olive, but only 
a limited tonnage from Standard field. 

Retail prices in St. Louis are: Car- 
terville, $9.50; Mt. Olive, $8.50; Stand- 
ard, $7.50. No anthracite, smokeless 
or coke is available. 

Standard mines are taking heavy 
orders for railroad fuel, owing to the 
depressed steam demand. Commercial 
mines are running on less than 50 per 
cent car supply. The labor situation is 
satisfactory, although men refuse to 
work to capacity in the railroad mines, 
where cars are more plentiful. 

Mt. Olive reports better supply, more 
adequate labor and heavy railroad fuel 
orders. A slight improvement is shown 
in the Carterville field. However, in- 
adequate transportation facilities on 
the Illinois Central and Iron Mountain 
roads still hamper production. Labor 
troubles are insignificant. 

Standard prices range $4.25@$7.50 
for domestic and $4@$5 on screenings. 
Mt. Olive lump is $4@$5. Carterville 
is $4.25@$8. 


CHICAGO 
Production Is Increased —Car Supply 
Improves—Prices Have Eased Consid- 


erably—Plans Laid To Effect Improved 
Distribution. 


There was a marked improvement in 
production during the week ending 
Oct. 9, due to increasing car supply, 
which probably averaged 60 per cent. 
There has been some disarrangement 
of distribution because of priority as- 
signment of cars under Service Order 
16. The abrogation of Service Order 
16 as of Oct. 15 will improve distribu- 
tion and with continued improvement 
in car supply, which now seems almost 
certain, production ought to build up in 
October to an average of 75 per cent. 

Quite a little easing off in prices is 
noted. There is no longer anxiety on 
the part of consumers for the high 
priced so-called free coal. Prices on 
this class of coal have eased off as much 
as $2 a ton on some grades. Improved 
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car supply will continue to bring out an 
increased proportion of contract coal, 
which will doubtless further reduce the 
prices of free coal. 

There is good co-operation among all 
branches of the industry. The U. S. 
Attorney for the Chicago District has 
outlined a plan to work with a 
consolidated committee of producers, 
wholesalers and retailers to effect im- 
proved distribution of coal. With the 
help of these practical men the U. S. 
attorney will doubtless be able to con- 
siderably relieve the anxiety of con- 
sumers, especially buyers of household 
coal. 

The labor situation is quiet. With no 
general question at issue with labor at 
this time the chances are that there will 
be none and that improvement in pro- 
duction will continue. 





COLUMBUS 
Reduced Car Supply Strengthens Mar- 
ket—Domestic Trade Continues Strong 
—Prices Are Maintained — Domestic 
Receipts Assured by New Ruling. 


Reduced car supply has been reported 
from practically every producing field 
in the state. This has reduced the out- 
put to about 50 per cent of normal and 
has tightened the market. Prices have 
again come back to former levels. 

Lake trade is progressing fairly well 
with a good tonnage moving from Ohio 
and West Virginia mines. While car 
shortage is cutting into the movement 
in certain producing fields the net re- 
sult has not been bad. 

Steam business is still strong, due 
mostly to lack of tonnage for commer- 
cial users. The falling off of industrial 
activity has had but little effect on the 
trade up to date, but this is expected to 
count soon. Michigan industrial centers 
have been supplied with Indiana and 
Illinois coal and this is reducing pres- 
sure at that point. Steam prices, which 
were weak, have regained a large part 
of the lost ground. Railroads are tak- 
ing a good tonnage, while public utili- 
ties are also absorbing a larger quota. 

Hocking lump retails $9.50 @ $11 
while mine run is almost as high. West 
Virginia Splints and Kentucky grades 
sell $10.50@$12 and even higher. Poca- 
hontas is scarce and sells $12.50@$15, 
delivered. 

Prices at the mines for coals used in 
Central Ohio are: 


Hocking Jumpy)s ii... shee: Sorte $6.50@$8.50 
Hocking mine-srun..., kee eee. sae 5.50@ 8.00 
Hocking screenings... .+...06). +. ome Sy IOAN Ga ie a7 fre fb} 
Pomeroyalump' fo’. ’. Sah meee hentia 6.75@ 8.50 
Pomeroy mine Tun #.e.ccehiee eee 6.50@ 8.25 
Pomeroysereehings.. ..0.. 0... ole ss 6.00@ 8.00 
West Virginia Splints, lump.......... 6.50@ 8.50 
West Virginia Splints, mine run...... 6.25@, 8.00 
West Virginia Splints, screenings.... . 6.00@ 7.75 
Kentucky hump: ¢2.. aes. eee 6.50@ 8.25 
Pocahontas lump. hi aston: ooo ee 7.00@ 9.00 
West Virginia Splints, screenings..... 6.00@ 7.75 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has extended its preferential order 
for gondola cars for coal mines to apply 
to all states east of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. In behalf of 
the domestic situation in Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana an allotment of 1,800 
cars daily has been made for those 
states. Ohio will receive 800 cars of do- 
mestic daily. 
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In order to bring about this result 
and maintain Lakes -and other priori- 
ties, 2,110 additional cars will be se- 
cured from other lines of industry and 
hereafter no open-top equipment will 
be for other than coal loading, except 
upon a showing of public interest. 








West 


DENVER 
Considerable Agitation Over High 
Prices —U. M. W. Firm on Union 
Recognition — Car Shortage Curtails 
Production 25 Per Cent. 


Boulder newspapers have agitated the 
price question to the point where busi- 
ness shows a temporary setback, even 
in the face of implied threats by officials 
of United Mine Workers that demands 
for union recognition may unavoidably 
run up operating expenses through dis- 
organized production. 

If the union demands are to be made 
an issue, developments are due about 
Oct. 15, although the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., the largest bituminous opera- 
tor in the state, in continuing to pursue 
its policy of refusing union recognition, 
obviated difficulty when the pay of 
workers was advanced $1.50 in accord- 
ance with increases given workers in 
lignite fields. Some of the mines in lig- 
nite fields are under union contract. 
Trappers and boys got 82c. a day in- 
crease. The original increases, effective 
Sept. 1, were $1.25 for workers and 
82c. for trappers. 

There has been no further advance in 
mine prices by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., which is retailing lump bitu- 
minous here at $11.50, while similar 
Southern Colorado grades are bringing 
$12@$12.50. Louisville lignite costs 
$5.80 at the mine and $9.95 in retail 
markets; Weld County lump lignite, 
known as second grade, costs $5 at the 
mine and $9.15 retail, while Leyden 
lump brings $5.25 at the mine and $9.35 
at retail. 

In Sterling dealers believe the pres- 
ent prices mark the peak, and are hope- 
ful. Lignite is selling $10.50@$14.50 
retail. Operators have not yet at- 
tempted to make reply to the news- 
paper challenges. 

Production in all fields in Colorado 
for the week ended Sept. 25-was 186,- 
040 tons, 76.5 per cent of a possible full 
time output of 243,333 tons. Of the 
losses through lack of production, car 
shortage was equivalent to 22.4 per 
cent. 








South 








LOUISVILLE 


Activity in Buying Is Renewed, Due 
to Lower Prices—Better Movement at 
Mines—Eastern Kentucky Coal Moves 
Freely Here. 

As a result of the recent agreement 
to Eastern Kentucky operators, in many 
instances to a maximum price of $6. 
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The question arises as to whether 
shipments to points out of the state 
or export will be limited to $6, it being 
held that the Eastern Kentucky Fed- 
eral District Court would not have jur- 
isdiction over movement outside of its 
own district, but such regulation would 
probably result in coal moving outside 
to the detriment of the state consumer. 

Prospects are for retailers getting 
a very fair supply of coal from now on, 
at prices well under those that have 
been in effect. One operator has sold 
coal to several retailers at around $6.50 
a ton during the past few days. It is 
held that most of the large operators 
will maintain the $6 maximum level. 

Western Kentucky coal may not move 
into the Louisville market as freely 
as it has been if prices are not reduced, 
unless the difference in freight rate 
and heavy unfilled demand cuts a fig- 
ure, as $6 at mine is a lower price 
than is being generally quoted in West- 
ern Kentucky. 

BIRMINGHAM 
Steam Sizes Ease Up _ Slightly— 
Domestic in Strong Demand—Car Sup- 
ply Meets All Requirements — Pro- 
duction Gains Slowly—State Fuel 
Administrator Is Appointed. 


Inquiry for steam coal in the local 
spot market has eased up slightly 
though the demand at this time is still 
far in excess of the amount of coal 
available. The tension has not been 
relieved sufficiently to cause a notice- 
able recession in prices, which range 
$7.50@$8.50 per net ton mines. There 
has been little or no improvement in 
the supply of free coal. 

Domestic coal is in exceptionally 
strong demand, as no yards in this ter- 
ritory have been able to accumulate 
any stocks against winter require- 
ments. Sales to consumers have kept 
coal moving off the yards of the re- 
tailers as fast as received. Many deal- 
ers are far behind on their deliveries. 
Retail prices range about $8.50@$13.25 
delivered. 

All the coal-carrying lines are now 


‘furnishing a good car supply and pro- 


duction is up to the highest notch ob- 
tainable under present labor conditions. 
Operations which have suffered prac- 
tically no defections on account of the 
strike are not producing the full ton- 
nage of coal which should be taken out 
by the men employed, due to their fail 
ure to work regularly. 

Organizations have been strengthened 
numerically the past week by the re- 
turn of old men to their positions and 
the importation of labor from other 
sections of the state. 

A State Fuel Administrator has 
been appointed to provide for the dis- 
tribution of coal within the state and 
the fixing of price thereon in emer- 
gencies such as now exists. A price 
schedule will be made for all coal 
mined in excess of contract obligations 
for state distribution and another for 
prices to be charged by retailers. The 
agreement will be effective until Feb. 
1, 1923, prices to be relatively affected 
by any future wage adjustments. 
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From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 


Total Demand Is Unchanged—Steel In- 
dustry Buys Little Coal—Stocking Coal 
in Better Demand—Export Leads Mar- 
ket, but All Grades Are in Good De- 
mand. 

Demand for spot coal in the open 
market is as heavy as formerly, al- 
though there is a change in the align- 


ment of demand. The iron and steel in- - 


dustry has practically disappeared as a 
buyer, through the double influence of 
its receiving better deliveries on con- 
tracts and from its own mines, and of 
operating under somewhat reduced 
pressure. In several mills this is on ac- 
count of reduced demand for steel prod- 
ucts. 

On the other hand there seems to be 
more desire on the part of many con- 
sumers to stock up for the winter. 
Formerly there was little inclination to 
stock coal at the high prices ruling, de- 
clines being expected, but as the season 
of good weather is nearly ended there is 
more willingness to pay high prices for 
stock coal. 

The common opinion in the trade now 
is that prices will experience little if 
any decline until after the Lake season 
closes. Whether there will be much re- 
duction at that time will probably de- 
pend upon weather conditions, as affect- 
ing railroad movement. The inability 
of the railroads even at this late date 
to furnish full supplies of cars is re- 
garded as making it doubtful whether 
they will be able to continue even their 
present service when the weather be- 
comes inclement. 

The Western Maryland Ry. embargo 
continues, and a recent wreck curtailed 
the amount of freight that could be 
moved over the road by special permit. 
Tidewater shipments accordingly con- 
tinue at a low rate. 

Export prices range $1.50@$2 above 
the ordinary market. Lake coal on the 
other hand is quoted at $7.25@$7.50, 
with a good movement on contract but 
little fresh demand. The spot market in 
general is quotable $10.50 @ $11 for 
best grades of gas and by-product and 
$8.50@$9 for ordinary steam coal, per 


net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Car Supplies Poorer, Stiffening Market 
in Face of Lighter Demand — No In- 
terest in First-Half Contracts — Price 
Decline Is Seen. 


The spot coke market has stiffened a 
trifle since last report. While demand 
on the whole is lighter, supplies are 
much restricted, car supplies being very 
poor. 


The Lake Erie is doing relatively well, 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. only fairly 
so and the Pennsylvania very poorly. 
The Pennsylvania seems almost entirely 
choked, with congestion at nearly all 
yards and apparently a great shortage 
of motive power. The Pennsylvania is 
reported to have furnished at times not 
more than 20 per cent of its quota of 
coal and coke cars to the Monongahela 
R.R. Coke over the Pennsylvania is 
held 50c.@75c. higher than over the 
other lines. 

Production of pig iron in September 
in the iron industry as a whole was at 
2.8 per cent higher rate than in August, 
while at the same time demand in the 
open market almost disappeared and 
prices began to soften. The outlook is 
that eventually there will be less de- 
mand for coke and the Connellsville 
market is more likely to decline from 
there being less calls than from there 
being increased production. 

Interest in coke contracts for the first 
half of 1921 has entirely disappeared, if 
there ever was any real interest, except 
on the part of one or two operators who 
recently offered contracts at $14 for fur- 
nace and $15 for foundry. Prospects 
now are that $10 would be the highest 
price consumers would seriously con- 
sider. 

The spot market is quotable $16.75@ 
$17.50 for furnace and $18@$18.50 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports coke production 
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in the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Oct. 2 at 
190,180 tons, a decrease of 12,660 tons. 
Production by the merchant ovens alone, 
however, increased 6,000 tons, from 74,- 
500 tons to 80,500 tons. 


UNIONTOWN 


Car Supply Is Much Improved—Prices 
Are Steadier—Embargo Removal Per- 
mits Eastern Shipments. 


Much improved car supply this week 
has stiffened the price situation in the 
local region, coupled with the fact that 
the Western Maryland embargo on Lake 
Erie loads has been removed, thus per- 
mitting materially larger tonnage for 
eastern shipment. The turn came just 
at a time when yard congestion, poor 
car supply and the oppressive embargo 
threatened the uninterrupted run of big 
production and high prices. 

Late quotations showed Pool 34 sell- 
ing at $11 on the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. and $10 on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
with steam coal on both roads $8.75 at 
mines. Pool 44 coal was $9.25 with 
by-product grades at $10.25. After a 
spotty condition for a day or two, the 
market has apparently settled on these 
figures for the present. Both P. R.R. 
and Lake Erie furnace coke are firm 
at $17@$17.50, with foundry coke of 
the very best grade at $18.50. 

Little talk of coke contracts for the 
first quarter of 1921 is heard, operators 
apparently being quite content to take 
the chances of the open market. With 
mid-October here, this is figured to 
average high for the next 6 months. 

Car placement for the first 5 days of 
the week was very high. On the Mo- 
nongahela Ry. the coal placement aver- 
aged 70 per cent, with a total of 2,900 
cars against requirements of 4,100. 
This was made up of 650 P. R.R. place- 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


1920 


Week 


11,654,000 
1,942,000 


Sept. 185 

Daily average 
Sept. 25b 11,854,000 
Daily average 1,976,000 
Octs 2eibes < fnc:., .eeees 11,348,000 
Daily average 1,891,000 


Calendar Year 
380,912,000 
392,766,000 
404,114,000 


1919 _ (a) ————— 
Calendar Year 
to Date 


329,663,000 
1,485,000 
341,276,000 
1,497,000 
352,794,000 
1,508,000 


to Date 
1,717,000 
1,723,000 
1,728,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 


Week 

699,000 
1,655,000 
1,804,000 


Sept. 18 
Sept. 2505.5 35.0: <) een ae 
Metals, fac ty ane ate Ae 


Calendar Year 


61,514,000 
63,318,000 


1919 (a) —————~ 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
59,041,000 
60,801,000 
62,646,000 


to Date 


9,859,000 1,665,000 
1,760,000 


1,845,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
Oct. 2 Sept. 25 
1920¢ 19206 


380,900 402,000 


Oct. 4 
1919 


312,000 


1920 
to Date 


16,075,000 


1919 
to Date (a) 


14,797,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 





(c) Subject to revision. 


All figures in net tons 
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ments against requirements of 1,575, a 
40 per cent showing, and 2,250 Lake 
Erie placements against requirements 
of 2,500, a 90 per cent record. This is 
the best in weeks. On the Pennsylvania 
branches the effect of Service Orders 
19 and 20 has not yet been felt, a bare 
6 per cent being placed on the Redstone 
and but 15 per cent on the Southwest. 

Coke car supply for the past 5 days 
on the Monongahela Ry. has been a full 
100 per cent, with about 1,800 cars rep- 
resenting placements and requirements. 
The Pennsylvania placed 505° cars 
against 780 required, while the’ Lake 
Erie placed 1,300 against 1,000, 70 and 
130 per cent respectively. Pennsylvania 
placements on branches were about 50 
per cent on both Southwest and Red- 
stone. 

Announcement was made this week 
of the establishment of scales at Smith- 
field on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. to 
care for the tonnage originating in that 
region. This was weighed formerly at 
Connellsville. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Slight Increase in Production — Lakes 
Quota Is Heavy — Little Free Coal 
Available — Domestic Demand Is 
Strong. 

More coal was actually produced dur- 
ing the period ended Oct. 2 than during 
the preceding week, yet the percentage 
of production to capacity was smaller, 
there being a decrease of 5 per cent. 

There was a heavier tonnage loss 
amounting to 103,000 tons. Production 
in the Northeast Kentucky field was 
thus not more than half of potential ca- 
pacity. 

Lakes drew a large part of the out- 
put, although at the same time the 
necessity of filling priority orders also 


used up much of the commercial fuel: 


which might otherwise have been avail- 
able for general distribution. 

Export shipments by way of Charles- 
ton, S. C., were almost negligible. While 
there was a slight lessening of the de- 
mand for steam and by-product coal 
that was partly made up by an aug- 
mented demand for domestic fuel. 





FAIRMONT 
Sharp Decline iu Car Supply — Rail- 
roads Absorb Heavy Tonnage — Little 
Coal Goes Elsewhere. 


There was a most decided downward 
trend in production during the period 
ended Oct. 2, owing to a sharp decline 
in the car supply. Such a situation was 
in rather sharp contrast to conditions 
prevailing earlier in the month and 
there was no longer much doubt but 
what the idleness in anthracite fields 
during September had been responsible 
for the artificial spurt in the car sup- 
ply in northern West Virginia. 

At the very best, mines had no more 
than a 50 per cent run of cars. There 
was a marked shortage of equipment 
on the roads operating in the north- 
ern part of the state, the branch of the 
Western Maryland in the Fairmont 
region not having more than 50 per 
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cent supply at any time during the 
week. s 

There was rather a sharp slump in 
both Eastern and Western shipments. 
Lake and export shipments dwindled 
very perceptibly. Many roads were 
bent upon securing as large a supply 
of coal as possible before the new 
order relative to assigned cars went 
into effect. 

Many of the smaller companies, in 
order to insure a steady car supply, 
have contracted their entire output to 
the railroads for the next six months, 
some of such contracts being at $5. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Work Is Being Resumed, Following 
Srike—Cars Are Better— Prices Are 
Firm — Lakes To Get Coal in Larger 
Amounts. 


Mines in the No. 8 and adjoining 
fields were about 50 per cent closed 
down during the week of Oct. 2 on 
account of the strike instigated by cer- 
tain radical elements in the miners’ or- 
ganization on the question of pay for 
moving slate. 

Such mines as worked were consid- 
erably affected by labor shortage owing 
to their men, who. sympathized with 
the radical movement staying out of 
the mines. The men voted on Thursday 
to go back to work, but not many of 
the mines resumed operations until 
Monday, Oct. 4. 

Some operators report that many of 
their men have not yet returned to 
work and production will probably 
show a shortage for the week of Oct. 9. 
Late reports show a resumption of 
operations on basis of about 70 per cent 
of capacity. Better car supplies aid 
an increasing production rate. 

Prices still remain firm around $6.50 
@$7.00. There seems to be a feeling 
that there will be some reductions as 
a result of the decision in Washington 
on Monday of the railroads to carry 
out literally the program of 4,000 cars 
rer day to the Lakes, as originally 
contemplated under Service Order 10 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Production for the week of October 
2 was approximately 125,000 tons, of 
which about 30,000 went to the rail- 
roads. 








Middle Appalachian 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Car Short- 
age Reduces Output—Lake Shipments 
Slump—Scarcity of Free Coal Causes 
Price Advance. 


Inadequate transportation facilities 
furnished by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. were chiefly responsible for re- 
duced production in both districts. As 
far as the Virginian Ry. was concerned 
there was an improvement in the car 
supply. The reduced output offset to 
a great extent the volume of coal 
made available by suspension of the 


New England service order. 
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During the first 2 days of the week 
only was production in the New River 
field anything like normal, an acute 
shortage of empties during the re- 
mainder of the week seriously retard- 
ing output. 

Mines received not much more than 
a 50 per cent car supply. Lake ship- 
ments were almost insignificant, most 
of the product going to Tide on con- 
tracts. Limited output left little free 
coal available. Shortage of cars made 
the demand all the more apparent and 
tended to stiffen prices somewhat. 

Owing to the poor car supply for 
Gulf mines dependent upon the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio R.R., operators were 
forced to be content with less than a 
50 per cent run. However, the Vir- 
ginian mines averaged about ‘5 per 
cent. Speeding up of dumping at 
Sewell’s Point was a factor in better- 
ing the Virginian supply. With the 
New England priority out of the way 
there was a broader market for Wind- 
ing Gulf production. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Supply Is Excellent — Demand 
Strong and Prices Are Firm — Lake 
Quotas Adjusted — Congestion at Tide 
Is Cleared. 

Car supply of 100 per cent in the 
smokeless fields reached by the Norfolk 
& Western R.R. gave considerable im- 
petus to production during the week 
ended Oct. 2. The only drawback was 
the refusal of a good many miners to 
work on the first and second days of 
the month, as is usually the case. 
Boats were more plentiful at Lambert’s 
Point than had been true during pre- 
vious weeks and dumpings were hardly 
sufficient to load all boats available. 
Insofar as the car supply in the 
Tug River field was concerned, loading 
was fully as good during the week 
ended the 2nd as it had been for the 
previous week. 

While Tug River mines have been 
shipping 25 per cent of their daily rat- 
ing capacity to the Lakes since Aug. 6, 
the percentage at times has amounted 
to 40 per cent of production, owing to 
labor shortage. However, with the 
Lake percentage cut to 11 per cent a 
good portion of Tug River coal will now 
be released for contracts and for old 
time customers who are badly in need 
of fuel. There was a very excellent 
demand for Tug River fuel, even aside 
from the demand for contract deliver- 
les, and prices were firm. 

As far as transportation facilities 
were concerned in the Pocahontas re- 
gion, there was an upward trend to 
production. The usual idleness ob- 
served on the first of the month limited 
the output more than would otherwise 
have been the case, labor shortage 
losses exceeding car shortage losses. 

Since the New England order was 
suspended Pocahontas and Tug River 
producers will share in meeting Lake 
requirements, so that the percentage 
of production for the Lakes required 
of the Tug River field has been reduced 
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and the percentage from the Pocahon- 
tas field has been increased. 

There is more coal available now in 
the Pocahontas region for filling con- 
tracts as well as for the spot market, 
but tonnage is hardly sufficient yet to 
meet the continued strong demand in 
all markets, 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production in Strike Zone Improves— 
' Logan Output Slumps With Poor Car 
Supply—Lake Shipments Are Small— 
Prices Advance. 


Production in the Williamson field 
had reached a total of 75,000 tons, in- 
cluding portions of the field not af- 
fected by the strike, but even in the 
strike zone there had been an improve- 
ment in conditions. Operators were 
satisfied that mines directly affected by 
the strike would show for the month a 
total output twice as large as that for 
August. In the Williamson field as a 
whole, however, production had been 
curtailed during the week to the ex- 
tent of about 95,000 tons. It was 
thought that with new men coming 
into the field such a loss would shortly 
be reduced. 

Car shortage losses, naturally, were 
at a minimum. Virtually all of the 
coal produced in the Williamson field 
was being applied on contracts and in 
one instance at least a company had 
applied for an injunction to restrain 
organizers from attempting to union- 
ize mines on the ground that it would 
prevent the company from filling its 
contracts. 

Production was much below that of 
the previous week in the Logan district, 
owing to a curtailed car supply. By 
the middle of the week mines had not 
more than half enough cars. As a re- 
sult of such inadequate transportation 


facilities, Lake shipments were ex- 
tremely slim and numerous other re- 
strictions upon shipments eastward 


rather narrowed the market for Logan 
coal, although the demand for all 
grades has been materially augmented 
and prices are therefore showing an 
upward trend. 


ee 


KANAWHA 


Car Supply Declines—Lake Shipments 
Are Reduced—Export Prices Lead the 
Market. 


Car supply declined steadily during 
the week ended Oct. 2, although indi- 
cations were, at the beginning of the 
week, for further improvement. 

On Monday mines on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. had 3,000 cars and Kana- 
wha district had a total car supply of 
more than 100 per cent. By Thursday 
it was only 52 per cent, so that mines 
were not able to operate on more than 
a half-time basis. 

The car supply on the Kanawha & 
Michigan R.R. was even more discour- 
aging, mines:on that road having as 
low a supply as 82 per cent. 

Of course, under the circumstances, 
Lake shipments were materially re- 
cuced. In general the larger portion 
of the output was billed to Western 
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markets. Little tonnage reached Tide- 
water or Inland East markets. The 
market was strong, especially in view 
of an increased demand for domestic 
fuel. Export prices were firm at $10.50 
with spot coal for Inland delivery prob- 
ably about $3 a ton less. 








Southern Appalachian 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Strike Settled and Miners Return— 
Demand is Keen—Prices Are Slightly 
Weaker—Northwest Movement Good 
—Price Reduction May Affect This 
Field. 


Western Kentucky miners’ strike has 
been settled after some weeks. Drivers 
get an increase of $1.75 a day, other 
day men $1.50, loaders 11c. a ton, ma- 
chine runners and assistants 3 per 
cent. The mines are again operating 
as close to capacity as car supply will 
permit. 

Movement to Detroit, Chicago and 
various Northern towns is good and 
production of the field is sought, with 
movement much better as a_ whole. 
Prices are reported to range $6.50@ 
$7.50 a ton, some coal selling at above 
this level. Car supply is improved. 

Western Kentucky is producing a 
good proportion of lump coal, which is 
in active demand for domestic use. 
Many mines, especially in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, are producing very little other 
than mine run. 

Price restrictions in Eastern Ken- 
tucky may curtail movement to Louis- 
ville from the local field, as $6 seems 
to be the figure at which operators in 
the former district will dispose of their 
output. This may necessitate a like 
reduction to enable Western Kentucky 
operators to compete. 








Western 


IOWA 


Normal Production in State—No Rea- 
son for Local Shortage This Winter— 
Close of Navigation Will Remedy Pres- 
ent Situation. 

Approximately 170,000 tons of coal 
are being mined weekly in this state, 
according to George Heaps, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Iowa Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation. This average is as high as ever 
attained in Iowa, considering the many 
difficulties to which the coal industry 
has been subjected recently. This 
weekly output represents the combined 
tonnage of about 125 mines throughout 
Iowa. 

Most of this coal is used by indus- 
tries within the state, the mines show- 
ing a willingness now to serve the in- 
terests which have patronized them in 
the past. 
coal leaves the state, and practically all 
going outside is sold in territory imme- 
diately adjoining. 


Less than 5 per cent of the’ 
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It is believed that there is no danger 
of a coal shortage in Iowa this winter. 
The northern part of the state will be 
more subject to a shortage than the 
southern, if there is any deficiency. 
After Dec. 1, when the order granting 
priority to the northwest comes to an 
end, about one million tons of coal will 
be released for distribution each week 
throughout the Middlewest. 

Communities in the East, as well as 
in states like Iowa, where shortages in 
supply for immediate use exist, are be- 
ing provided for just as rapidly as the 
operators, working in conjunction with 
committees of local retailers, can make 
provisions. Consumers have been asked 
to aid in the problem of adequate soft 
coal supply by taking at this time only 
enough to last until the Lakes situation 
is cleared up. 


COLORADO 


August Production 1,042,593 Tons — 
Year 1920 Ahead of 1919 Period—Lack 
of Cars Curtails Production. 


Coal production for August, bitum- 
inous and lignite, totaled 1,042,593 
tons. Since Jan. 1, the mines have 
produced 7,995,983 tons, an increase of 
1,339,125 tons compared with the cor- 
responding period during 1919. 

There were 12,827 miners and labor- 
ers employed in August. Considering 
the first 8 months of 1920, miners have 
worked an average of 137.9 days of 
a possible 248. Routt County’s de- 
crease by 119,560 tons bituminous pro- 
duction during the first 8 months of 
1920, compared with activities during 
a corresponding period last year, was 
due chiefly to lack of cars. 

Production for the week ended Sept. 
18 was 190,255 tons of a possible full 
time output of 234,671 tons, equivalent 
to 85.3 per cent. Car shortage con- 
ditions were equivalent to 12.1 per 
cent, or a loss of 36,562 tons. 





WYOMING 


Union Pacific Threatens Confiscations 
—Retail Price Is Boosted by Low Pro- 
duction — Miners Back Congressional 
Candidate. 

The Union Pacific R.R. has notified 
the mines at Rock Springs that it ex- 
pects the entire production for engine 
use for a while, or it will confiscate all 
shipments, according to the William 
Smith Coal Co., following advices from 
the Rolapp Co. in Salt Lake City. 
Utah mines are only working half time, 
and the Rock Springs mines less than 
full time, sending up coal on retail 
markets to $12. Unusual traffic on the 
Union Pacific is the cause for greater 
consumption of engine coal. 

An innovation in political campaign- 
ing was, instituted when thousands of 
coal miners approved of a weekly as- 
sessment of 50c. each for two weeks 
for the candidacy of James Morgan 
of Cheyenne, farmer-labor candidate 
for congressman. Voluntary contri- 
butions to his expense fund may equal 
or exceed the funds of any one of the 
three candidates in the senatorial race. 





Mine 
and Company 


News 








ILLINOIS 


Hallidayboro—The Jackson Coal Co., 
is completing a series of test. holes 
which were drilled near here. It has 
not been announced as yet what the 
outcome will be, but it is the general 
opinion that a new mine is contem- 
plated. The company recently experi- 
enced disaster when the large tipple, 
washer and re-screening plant and rail- 
road chutes at the mine were destroyed 
by fire. A new steel tipple and head- 
frame has now been built, making a 
better and more modern mine than be- 
fore the fire. 

DuQuoin—Work is progressing at 
No. 5 mine north of here, which is being 
re-equipped and remodeled by the 
Boehmer Coal Co., with offices in St. 
Louis. Under the efficient management 
of Supt. Greenwood the mine will be- 
fore long be ready to ship coal, 


Lincoln—Miners have resumed work 
at the Citizens Mining Co. after a lay- 
off due to misunderstanding between 
the miners and operators over work on 
an old room or entry which was blown 
open by a shot, The miners contended 
there was a possibility of gas explosion 
as the result of the accidental opening 
of this old room and refused to work 
in the mine while the repair gang was 
busy fixing the opening. 

Springfield—Presidents of all Spring- 
field District sub-Ilocals of the United 
Mine Workers have been urged by 
Stephen Sullivan, executive board mem- 
ber of District 12 to use their influence 
in keeping the men at work continuous- 
ly until Nov. 15 so that fines imposed 
during the insurgent strike of Aug., 
1919, might be refunded. This action 
followed advices from Frank Farring- 
ton urging the move. 





INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Durand Coal 
Co. The home office will be at Terre 
Haute, Ind., and the capital stock is 
placed at $80,000. The company will 
mine and market coal and has as its 
directors J. P. Karshner, C. E, Van 
Slyke and J. B. Pfister. 

The Farmers’ Coal and Mining Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation. The 
home office will be at Terre Haute, 
Ind. Directors are James A. Kearsch- 
ner, Epsey B. Yaw and Seth V. Hunt. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Glendora Coal Co, of Sul- 
livan, Ind. The company is capital- 
ized at $300,000 and has secured coal 
leases on thousands of acres of land 
su-vounding Sullivan. The directors 
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are John L. Baker, John A. Templeton, 
D. Frank Culbertson, William E. Baker, 
Gustav Riesmeyer, Jr., Alfred Brock- 
smith and Frank P. Emison. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Operators of the Eastern 
Kentucky field are feeling more optim- 
istic concerning the future of the field. 
The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
set aside money, something like four 
million dollars, for improvement of coal 
yards, terminals, switches, sidings, etc., 
for improving service into the field. 
There has been such an increase in 
number of mines and tonnage that pres- 
ent facilities are far from being ade- 
quate. Most of the money will. be 
spent on the Eastern Kentucky and 
Cumberland Valley divisions. 


Pineville—Judge Moss and sons have 
purchased the mine operated by Cul- 
ton, Yeager & Caton on the left fork 
of Straight Creek. It is understood 
that they are planning on increasing 
the output. 

Messrs. Cawthorne & Watson are 
doing considerable development work 
on Dry Branch in the Lower Harlan 
field. It is said that they are planning 
on a production of about 500 tons per 
day from this mine. 

The Banner Straight Creek Coal Co., 
with a capital of $25,000, has been or- 
ganized by J. E, Settle, N. R. Patter- 
son and A. H. Gregory. 





MISSOURI 


St. Louis—The Consolidated Coal Co. 
has completed arrangements for the 
purchase of the Big Muddy Coal & 
Iron Company’s mining interests, This 
involves something like 3 million dollars’ 
worth of property. The purchase takes 
Mines 7 and 8 at Herrin, and 9 and 
10 at Murphysboro. Some of the offi- 
cials of the Big Muddy Coal & Iron 
Co., it is expected, will be taken over 
by the Consolidated Coal Co. The 
Consolidated already has one mine 
in Williamson County at Johnson City 
and 6 others in the Mt. Olive and 
Standard fields, giving them a total 
of 11 mines. Kingdon Gould of New 
York is President, W. J. Jenkins, Vice 
President and General Manager; A. W. 
Carr, Secretary and Treasurer. Gen- 
eral headquarters are in St. Louis. 





OHIO 
Athens—The Pomeroy & Hocking Val- 
ley Coal Co., have leased a 2,000-acre 
tract from Frank Leifheit and Oliver 
Brandbury. Property is in the Thomas 
Fork territory. The company is a new 


corporation, capitalized at $25,000, and it 
is understood that work will be imme- 
diately begun on an extension of the 
Middleport and Northeastern R.R, to 
the property, a distance of less than 
a mile. A tipple with a capacity of 
18,000 tons daily will be erected. A 
switch for 40 coal cars will be put in at 
the same time. 


—_———— 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Waynesburg—Executors of the Spen- 
cer B. Kent estate, V. Kent, of Waynes- 
burg, and H, C. Wood, of Pittsburgh, 
sold to J. G. Patterson, a prominent 
coal operator of Pittsburgh, two tracts 
of coal land in Franklin township for 
a price of $300 per acre. 

The Whiteley Coal Co., has purchased 
one-sixth interest in the coal underly- 
ing a tract of land in Franklin town- 
ship, containing 134,781 acres for a con- 
sideration of $10,052.09. The same 
company has also purchased from John 
E. Hess, of Uniontown, a tract of 68,- 
678 acres in Whiteley township; the 
one-half interest in a tract of 17,955 
acres located in the same township, and 
one-sixth interest in the coal under 
three tracts of land located in Frank- 
lin and Whiteley townships for a total 
consideration of $37,109,86. 





UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Commissioner Tall- 
man, General Land Office, upheld the 
decision of Gould B. Blakeley of the 
local land office in the case of O. B. 
Barglund and Ludvig Ludvigson versus 
George F. Livingstone and Geo. W. 
Ivory, in which the former claim the 
title to valuable coal lands in the 
Gunnison Valley. In view of the great 
value of the lands it is probable that 
Berglund and Ludvigson will appeal the 
case to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The lands in dispute are located within 
a short distance of a railway and their 
possession has been a matter of dispute 
for several years. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Companies, resident and 
non-resident, organized in West Vir- 
ginia during the month of August had 
a combined capitalization of $11,419,- 
000, the aggregate capitalization of 
resident corporations alone _ being 
$9,819,000. There were in all 39. resi- 
dent coal companies organized, that 
being the largest number during any 
single month in recent years, the capi- 
talization also being larger than that 
for any other month in the same 
period. The large number of compa- 
nies formed refiects not only continued 
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growth of the industry in West Vir- 
ginia but also a healthy condition of 
affairs within the industry. As there 
were just 100 new companies char- 
tered for all purposes in West Virginia 
during August, it will be observed that 
coal companies constituted nearly half 
of the new companies chartered. The 
largest company organized was the 
‘Low Volatile Consolidated Coal Co., in 
which C. H. Mead and others had a 
leading part, this company having a 
total capitalization of $3,000,000. 

Other companies organized during 
August, together with their capitaliza- 
tion, were as follows: 

Wilmore Pocahontas Coal Co., Iaeger, 
$50,000. 

Big Four Coal Co., Fairmont, $250,- 
¢00. 

Iris Coal Co., Buckhannon, $50,000. 

Sandberg Coal & Land Co., Charles- 
ton, $500,000. 

Boone Block Mining Co., Huntington, 
$150,000. 

Lick Run Collieries Co., Kingwood, 
$200,000. 

Daubenspeck Coal & Land Co., Jesse, 
$100,000. 

Jerry Run Coal Co., Grafton, $75,- 
c00. 

Masontown: Coal 
$25,000. 

Apex Coal Co., Clarksburg, $50,000. 

Houghton Gas Coal Co., Charleston, 
$50,000. 

Glenn Coal Co., Charleston, $100,000. 

Big Eagle Mining Co., Huntington, 
$400,000. 


Co., Masontown, 
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Gravine Coal Co., Hinton, $50,000. 

Stone & Scott Coal Co., No. 2, Shinn- 
ston, W. Va., $5,000. 

Bunker Coal Co., Cassville, $200,000. 

Cub Creek Coal Co., Welch, $100,000. 

American Export and Inland Coal 
Corporation, Huntington, $100,000. 

Troll Coal Co., Fairmont, $100,000. 


The Stottlemeyer Coal Co., Gass- 
away, $50,000. 
Four Seam Coal Co., Charleston, 


$100,000. 
Cobb Coal Co., Elkins, $50,000. 
Grosvenor Coal Sales Co., Charles- 
ton, $25,000. 
Basin Coal Co., Shinnston, $300,000. 
Arthur D. Cronin Coal Co., Hunting- 
ton, $500,000. 
Sesamine Coal Co., Morgantown, W. 
Va., $100,000. 
Fair-Mor 
$50,000. 

Wilmar Coal Co., Shinnston, $54,000. 

Whitby Coal Co., Fairmont, $100,000. 

Pentridge Coal Co., Fairmont, $100,- 
000. 

Raccoon Valley Coal Co., Tunnelton, 
$250,000. 

La Mar Coal Co., Morgantown, $250,- 
000. 

Elk-New River Coal Co., Centralia, 
$1,000,000. 

Purity Pocahontas Coal Co., Blue- 
field, $150,000. 

Sanford Coal Co., $10,000. 

Maxwell Coal Co., Morgantown, W. 
Va., $50,000. 

Dorkent Coal Co., Huntington, $500,- 
C00. 


Coal Co., Morgantown, 
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Mountain State Coal Corporation, 
Huntington, $500,000. 

The following non-resident corpora- 
tions with a total capitalization of 
$1,600,000 were organized during Au- 
gust: J. M. Coal Co., with general of- 
fices at Welch but operations in Ohio; 
Marshall Fuel Co., of Pittsburgh, 
$5,000; Bahopen Coal Co., of Hutton, 
Md., $20,000, with operations in Pres- 
ton County; Superior Harlan Coal Co., 
of Huntington, with principal opera- 
tions in Kentucky; Illini Coal Co., of 
Chicago, $300,000; Lookout Coal Co., 
of New York, $1,000,000. 

Fifteen companies increased their 
capital stock as follows: West Vir- 
ginia Bi-Product Coal Co., from $20,- 
C600 to $50,000; Raleigh Smokeless Fuel 


Co., from $100,000 to $300,000; Pine 


Bluff Coal Co., from $50,000 to $100,- 
000; Soper-Mitchell Coal Co., from 
$250,000 to $500,000; Car-Diff Smoke- 
less Coal Co., from $150,000 to $300,- 
000; West Virginia & Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Co., from $75,000 to $125,- 
600; Becco Fuel Co., from $50,000 to 
$100,000; Foy Splint Coal Co., from 
$100,000 to $200,000; Beaver Coal & 
Timber Co., from $100,000 to $300,000; 
Eagle Island Coal Co., from $125,000 
to $500,000; Fayette Fuel Co., from 
$75,000 to $150,000; Adrian Hampton 
Coal Co., from $15,000 to $25,000; Lin- 
coln Coal & Coke Co., from $50,000 to 
$100,000; Kanawha Consolidated Coal 








Traffic News 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
scheduled for hearing at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Oct. 23 the case of the Whitwell 
Coal Co. vs. the Railroad and Public Uili- 
ties Commission of Tennessee, which at- 
tacks the commission for refusing to permit 
increased intrastate rateS on coal to go 
into effect, to the disadvantage of the com- 
plaining coal companies who ship inter- 


State coal and who are required to pay the, 


increased freight rates. 

Pending investigation as to its reason- 
ableness, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended from Oct. 5 to Feb. 2 
the proposed cancellation by the Kanawha 
and Michigan Ry. Co., of joint through 
rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
West Virginia to points in Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
The proposed cancellation would put into 
effect combination rates which would re- 
sult in an approximate increase of 70c. per 
ton. 

Briefs have been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Empire Steel and Iron Co., on rehearing, 
involving coal rates. In the former con- 
sideration of the case the Commission found 
that the maintenance of junction point rates 
on coal to points on the Morristown and 
Erie railroad while refusing to maintain 
said rates on coal to points on the Mineral 
railroad was prejudicial. The defendant 
railroad in a brief says the finding is in- 
consistent and unsupported by facts. The 
steel company has filed a brief opposing 
modification of the order. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
scheduled for hearing at Kansas City, Mo., 
on Oct. 18, the case of the Weir Smelting 
co. vs. the Miami Mineral Belt R.R. in- 
volving the application of the railroad to 
continue to charge for slack coal from 
Pittsburg, Kansas, to Canay, Kansas, 
rates which are lower than the rates main- 
tained for like traffic from Deering, Kan., 
and other intermediate points. 

Brief has been filed by the C. B. and Q. 
R.R. in the case brought by the Minnesota 
By-Product Coke Co., alleging discrimina- 


tion in coke rates in favor of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis as against St. Paul, 
Minn. The railroad defends the rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authoried carriers to establish a minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds, except when load- 
ed to full space capacity, on gashouse coke 
from Knoxville, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Columbus, Ga.; Girard 
and Phenix City, Ala., and Greenville, 
Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., without ob- 
Serving the long and short haul clause. 

The commission has scheduled for hear- 
ing in Washington on Oct. 13 the case in- 
volving coal rates from West Virginia 
mines to Southern points. 

The commission has scheduled for hear- 
ing at Washington on Oct. 15 the appli- 
cation of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R.R. for authority to issue addi- 
tional capital stock. 

In a complaint to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the Reeves Coal and 
Dock Co., of Minneapolis, asks for a re- 
fund of demurrage charges on coal held 
by the Soo Line R.R. contrary to orders 
for its shipment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
scheduled for hearing at Indianapolis on 
Oct. 26 the case of the Opp Coal Co. vs. 
the Director General of Railroads, and the 
case of the Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron and Coke 
Co. vs. the Director General of Railways 
at St. Louis on Oct. 18. 





Obituary 


Wilbur Paul Graff, Treasurer of the 
Knickerbocker Fuel Co., died recently in 
Blairsville, Pa. 


J. H. Zeller, of the American Coal Mining 
Co., was killed Oct. 8, in an automobile 
accident near Smith’s Valley, Ind. Harry 
E. Snyder, of the American Coal Mining 
Co., an oecupant of the same machine, was 
also killed. 


Charles Miller, aged 60 years, manager 
of Mine 3 of the Mount Olive and Staunton 
Coal Co., at Edwardsville, Ill., was found 
dead at his home Sept. 26. 





Co., from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000; 
Bowyer Smokeless Coal Co., from 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

Personals 


Charles E. Hobbs of Anchorage has ap- 
plied to the United States Land Office at 
Juneau, Alaska, for renewal of permit to 
mine coal. Mr. Hobbs has been developing 
a mine at Houston, located at Mile 175 on 
the Alaska Ry. under a permit expiring last 
May. 

C. L. Chapman has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Norton Division 
of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., with 
headquarters at Elkins. 

Richard F. Cole has been appointed gen- 
eral, superintendent of the Little Kanawha 
Division of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co., with headquarters at Bower. Mr. Cole 
has been Superintendent at the Bower plant. 








Coming Meetings 


its next 
Til. 


Lilinois Mining Imst. will hold 
meeting on Nov. 20 at Springfield, 
Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Il. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15 to 
19. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy will hold its second annual 
western. meeting at Winnipeg on Oct. 25, 
26 and 27. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Fort Garry. Local secretary, W. W. 
Berridg=, 905 Union Trust Building, Win- 
nipeg, Can. 

National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors will hold its annual meeting Oct. 
20, 21 and 22 at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Business Papers. 
Secretary-treasurer, R. Dawson Hall, 36th 
St. and 10th Ave., New York City. 
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CURRENT PRICES—MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 





IRON AND STEEL 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
places named: 





——New York—— 








Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to I5in.......... $2.45@$3.10 $4.58 $3.47 $4.04 $3.97 
Channels, 3 to I5in....... 2.45@ 3.10 4.58 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Angles, 3to 6in.,}in.thick. 2.45@ 3.10 4.58 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Tees, 3 in. and larger...... 2.45@ 3.75 4.63 Seow 4.09 4.02 
Plates e.. cos foe meee 2.65@ 4.00 4.78 3.67 4.24 4.17 
BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are asfollows: __ 
New York Pittsburgh Denver St. Louis Birmingham 
5.50 4.75 4.95 3.57@4.50 5.00@5.25 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: re 
Mill St. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago Denver ham _ Francisco 
Wiresiicicbtn ices ec $4.25 $3.35 $4.45 $5.40 $5.75 $6.45 
Cut sht. Ber aotsetester toa we None 6@8 HE iN 8.95 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 





fs aera g 
a a pO mea bese Tid 
25 2 A = Son tee 
RB) ahaa 2 ae, ae 
: c : Ay oO a) A. @m faa) 
Standard railroad spikes ;%-in. 
and largerationstaceicsle Sate .. $4.00 3.40@4.00 $5.34 $5.50 $7.75 $6.00 
Track boltavsaengnwekercttee es. 6@6.50 4.60@5.80 7.00 6.75 8.75 8.00 
Standard section angle bars..... 3@422375@3.40- 2:00 5205 5.30 2a 
COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warchouse prices are as follows: 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
Round shafting orscrew stock,.... 
per 100 1b; bases. .cntc remoei tte eis ees $6.36 $5.90 $6.00 
Flats, squares and hexagons,.... 
perslO0 lb basevcc, cee eee 6.85 6.40 6.50 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 
Mill Birm- 
Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 
Straightssc. ap cats eee $5.75 $7.00 $7.00 $8.15 $7.25 
AssOrted Soetioti aon eo aats 5.85 AAS) Peas) 8.40 ee Xe 





STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 lb. is 
charged extra: 

















Pittsburgh Chicago 
One One 
Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 

Standard Bessemer rails. $55.00 $45.00 $45.00@$55.00 $45.00 
Standard openhearth rails 57.00 47.00 47.00@ 57.00 47.00 
Lightrails, 8tol0lb.... Z.88@3.50* 2.585* 2.45@ 3.50* 2.835* 
Light rails, 12to 141b.... 2.84@3.34* 2.54* 2.41@ 3.34* 2.79% 
Sight rails, 25to 45lb.... 2.75@3.25* 2.45* 2.32@  3.25* “2.'70* 

*Per 100 lb, 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Chicago Denver 

$0.15 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.12 $0.15 $0.18 








DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 


New York St. Louis Birmingham Denver 
Solid 42 Abed al cee Aaa ee 15c. 18c. 15e. nak 
Hollow, |}: hex. cac..na aor eee 17c 2c. 2lc 


OO OOOO eee eee 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from iist price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: New York and St. Louis 


Hercules red stand, all constructions................. 20% 
Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel......... 20% 
Patent flattened strand, iron rope................... 5% 
Plow steel round strand rope........ Lddiched oie el Bie. a 30% 
Special steel round strand rope...................... 30% 
Cast steel round strand rope................0.eeece 223% 
Iron \strand gid iron tiller. nee eo 5% 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope................ +12% 


_ Western and California territory — 20%, plow steel; 223%, galvanized rig- 
ging and guy 1ope. 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York and Chicago: 





Tar felt (14 Ib. per square of 100 sq.ft.) perioll................00-.. 33.92 
Far piteh: Gn-400-Ib. bbl.) per 100 Ib. e eek ot Oke le tel on. 2.25 
Asphalt pitch (in barrels) per ton.................se00- ATE OS ee 56.50 
Asphalt felb:(light) péer.tontws wik'4.. «cle ae DE hs che eee 132.00 
Asphalt) felt (heavy) per toni.) os, weice te I eg ci ee a 138.00 


LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 


l-In. Rough 2-In. T. and G. 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 


8x 8In. x 20 Ft. 


PSUS nich ct siccc.s ¢ siscs's 9) (Saidece sat een Ae Oe $57.25 
Birmingham: sy disc. cc oe 50.00 50.00 48.00 
GinGinnAtienceais dis 5 o's deters 55.00 50.00 50.00 





EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 








Low Freezing Gelatin Black 
20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
INe@waYOrky. .....2. $0. 3325 $0.3625 4) (aaa $2.30 
Bostoneiitesy sisi. .28 £3) 34.95 See ee 
Kansas City .2475 ped 30 34 2.40 
New Orleans 265 295 oa 3925 2.90 
Seattle 18 .205 .225 .2925 2.60 
Chicago... . 2175 .2525 .2975 .34 2.45 
Minneapolis 2272 . 2629 12935) eee 5 2.90 
St. Louis... a25 .285 EAS 3575 2.60 
Los Angeles ey s27, 31. eee 2.95 





MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 
barrel lots: : 





Cincinnati St. Louis Denver 
COATT toa ot oes oles, tiels’elesie «cate 8.5 8.9 102 
EMMEREOM IS OMROs ear oF ab: ool. fe busin ere 9, 12@15 20 
PUTS MIBINUIBSI OTM ers. es onset eens ae ate nate 10. 12@15 20 
ING AID. as Sa Ci Se ee ees 5. 6@ 6} 7: 
(REMI Re OR in alviaeiere hield eivik eb aby dee ele 6.5 8@ 9 
Caeroarnal wre. gc ih oe aabrin see ss es 12.0 23@ 235 


BABBITT METAL—Warchouse prices in cents per pound: 
— New York—~ —— Cleveland ——~ ——Chicago—— 





Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Best grade....... 90.00 90.00 61.00 80.00 60.00 75.00 
Commercial...... 50.00 50.50 21.00 18.50 15.00 15.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire ‘ 50-Ft. Lengths 
Wer wKiters 12 PINs s-<. s/s 0/5 aces ane trvye.o.9.6 019.50, 018 Oe eee ae 85c. per ft. 
WOMNGM DRUM. eels wis ciemteGienien ite TORRES 30% 
ir 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
FOUASEL AL Usetslers ote ohalc fxievol ticle a $0.60 $0.40 $0.30 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade...... 20% Second grade..... 30% Third grade...... 45% 


aria BELTING—Present discounts from list in fair quantities (3 doz. 
rolls): 


Light Grade Medium Grade Heavy Grade 
30% 25% 20% 


For cut, best grade, 25%, 2nd grade, 30%. 
For laces in sides, best, 79c. per sq. ft.; 2nd, 75c. 
Semi-tanned: cut, 20%; sides, 83c. per sa. ft. 


PACKING—Prices per pound: 


RAWHIDE LACING— 





Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam. ...........0cccceecceccecee $1.00 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam. . .'.....0..+-5 sss se ee enna 1,70 
Duckiand rubber for piston packing. }.:.... 5.4... .0 + ce ee eee 1.00 
IDC) cca Eh ae Ae es nn 1.20 
Mlax, waterproofed... . 0... ogee ccs dees ch cecatees | ee 1.70 
Gompressed ‘asbestos sheet)... 0... 5. ce see ccd wale cee enn enn 96 
Wire insertion asbestos sheet 1.50 
Ritbberisheetar 6.46... cba 50 
Rubber'sheet, wire insertion.. (0... 0.6 3.6. oe ds es ok we .70 
Rubber sheet, duck insertion .50 
Rubber sheet, cloth insertion 0 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stems 
andatuiing, boxesin....5/4 dates oe sc lds ca comes olen ae 1.30 
Asbestos wick; 4-and I-Ib. balls... oi). 04... es oc ee ew an .85 





MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than §-in. the price is } to 2c. extra: while 
for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: ea 8 ft.; 4-in., 6; - 
F-in., 43; | in., 33; Ig-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; 1}-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following is price per 

pound for §-in. and larger, in Pier coils: 





ISQRb OM nae e tNe et eagls oa. Bieta nis 0.32 Birmingham... sce $0.324 
INE We VOLE R alae Aas ais wis tome aie see) Denver..; « «:s\s5j2 assisulsyetiee ane 
SURMISE orearets lolcs ale the oud . 264 Kansas City... «ices eee .30 
(OLNEY cee et arene one . 274 New Orleans....... Fe 28 
IMEITINCADOIIS:. ion. c ovis s/aactnoe .29% Seattle.:.:..)c.c1ces ae .28 
San Francisco........ arf ‘Los Angeles:.> 5. a5. 3) 


Novi AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 
ists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
|-in. $0.27 3-in. $0.2 
2-in. .36 1 -in. .30 
3-in. 45 13-in. ~45 
+in. .60 2 -in, . 60 
6-in. . 80 23-in. p75 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. .90 
10-in. ee: 1.30 33-in. 1.05 
§5% magnesia high pressure sia! ..2! 5:0 ss 08 bo $e ccd a cabo caen SBE List +5% 
; ; 4-ply 40% o 
For low-pressure heating and return lines............ eo 3-ply 42% off 
2-ply.... 44% off 
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What Would Governmental Control of 
the Coal Industry Mean to the Public? 


N 1918 under strict Federal control approximately 
8,600,000 tons, or 28 per cent, of the record output of 
30,600,000 tons of coal in Indiana were shipped outside 
the state to consumers other than railroads. Under the 
Fuel and Food Control Act of that state now in effect any 
or all of this coal may be withheld from consumers in 
other states. To meet the emergencies of 1918 Indiana 
shipped 1,700,000 tons of coal to Michigan, over 600,000 
tons of coal to Wisconsin, and more than 6,000,000 tons 
of coal to Illinois, mainly in the Chicago district, and 
today Indiana producers are assisting consumers in 
those states to meet their current requirements. Not- 
withstanding the evident needs of her neighbors, In- 
diana, a commonwealth of the United States, has said 
that until her citizens are fully supplied coal can be 
denied to all others. 

What does this mean? Simply that if other coal- 
producing states take the same position and the Supreme 
Court upholds their right to do so, the 35 per cent of 
soft coal shipped outside the producing states for 
consumption will be subject to the beck and call of 
political intriguing commissions and supply in every 
state that does not produce sufficient for its own needs 
will be in jeopardy. 


Who Is the Coal Industry? 


E ARE accustomed to say that the coal industry 

needs this, or did that, or is coming to something 
else. Who constitutes this entity we hear so much 
about? Industry is defined as the labor and capital 
engaged in a business. The coal industry, then, is all 
those who dig and handle coal and who finance the 
enterprises. Nationally there is one association repre- 
senting the operators, another the jobbers, another the 
retailers, with a multitude of smaller subsidiary organ- 
izations, the exponents of particular groups with com- 
mon interests. 

It was the coal industry that came under government 
control during the war; it is the coal industry that to- 
day is facing a new brand of government regulation. 
Government regulation is impending because there has 
been cause given the public to seek protection both as 
regards supply and prices—a cause greatly magnified 
in many quarters for ulterior motives, but a cause of 
sufficient portent to spell disaster to the freedom of 
action of: the coal industry unless counteracted. 

Let us openly admit the facts. There is no unanim- 
ity of thought, desire or purpose in the coal industry 
today. Consider the published statements of the two 
national organizations representing the producers and 
the operators this past summer relative to the soft coal 
Situation. On the one hand was George Cushing stat- 


— 


ing for the jobbers that there was no prospect and that 
there is no prospect of a coal shortage, and on the other 
hand Mr. Morrow throwing the strength of his organ- 
ization into the gap to prevent a shortage. During 
the tenure of Dr. Garfield operators, jobbers, and re- 
tailers were constantly camped before his door, each 
charging the other with trying to obtain an advantage. 

The magic wand of state or Federal control cannot 
touch just one branch of the industry; when it is. laid 
on it whips all—producer, jobber, and retailer. It was 
so in 1917; it is so today. Witness the Indiana State 
law recently enacted and now functioning. Even be- 
fore the constitutionality of this law can have been 
fully tested other states are considering like acts. The 
tendency is to nail the whole works up tight because 
the politicians and common garden variety of legisla- 
tors know but one way to act and that is to pass a law 
taking control of the offending parties. 

Recall the series of hearings presided over by Senator 
Frelinghuysen last year and the summer just past. 
The National Coal Association put up a clear-cut, con- 
vincing case before this tribunal for the bituminous- 
coal producers. The jobbers told their story, the re- 
tailers and anthracite producers presented still other 
facts and arguments in support of their actions. 

When has one section failed to pass the buck to some 
other? Who do you suppose in the mind of pro bono 
publico is the coal industry? Is it not appropriate for 
all to pause and consider that the coal industry should 
have a policy and should meet the Government and the 
public on the same basis of fact? 





Open-T op Priority Proves Worth 


ENEWED assertions of the American Railroad 
Association, backed by statistical evidence, that the 
roads are now carrying as much freight as ever before 
in their history only serve to show the wisdom and 
necessity of the orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission discriminating in favor of coal in the use of 
open-top cars. Although the production of soft coal is 
nearly 52,000,000 tons ahead of last year, it is still more 
than 45,000,000 tons behind 1918 at the same date, not- 
withstanding the railroads are originating as much 
freight as in the previous record year of 1918. But one 
conclusion is warranted under the circumstances—coal 
has not had its share of transportation. Iron and steel, 
which were in great demand this past summer—a 
demand the greater because of foreign orders, added to 
local requirements—have shown a tendency to slump. 
There would be no drop in the steel market if buyers 
were as short of their needs as they are of coal. Higher 
class commodities than coal have obtained the transpor- 
tation they required but coal will catch up with the pro- 
cession by the end of the year, with the help of the 


open-top priority orders. 
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The “come-back” of the railroads under private 
management has been rapid. There is every reason to 
believe that they have come back to stay for good. As 
soon as our stocks of soft coal are ample for the winter, 
coal, like other commodities, will record a marked price 
recession. The performance of the railroads in the 
next six months will settle the matter one way or the 
other. 

In this connection it is encouraging to read the state- 
ment of Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
American Railway Executives, that: 

“Aided by the new conception of the relationship of 
government to their own interests and responsibilities, 
the carriers are facing the future with courage and with 
confidence. Notwithstanding the difficulties, they are 
already performing with their impaired and inadequate 
facilities a better and larger transportation service than 
ever has been furnished under normal conditions to the 
American public. By voluntary action they are estab- 
lishing the degree of co-operation with each other and 
of co-ordination of their facilities needed in the public 
interest and are manifesting a spirit, a purpose and an 
efficiency in keeping with the new trust which has been 
imposed upon them.” 











Get Under Cover Before the Storm Breaks 


T IS idle to pass lightly over the evident signs of 

danger threatening the political and economic free- 
dom of the coal industry. The storm signals have been 
displayed and all have been warned that when Congress 
assembles in December the coal troubles of the nation 
will be aired in a way that will not help the industry. 
Senator Calder has accumulated a mass of data on the 
high prices of coal and a book of opinions of what 
should be done to the coal man. Senator Frelinghuysen 


may be expected to continue his hearings and he has - 


become sufficiently familiar with the subject to make 
them interesting. The shortage of household anthracite, 
temporary though it may be, will inspire other investi- 
gations. On top of all this are the exposures of graft 
in New York in the distribution of coal, particularly with 
reference to the use of assigned-car priorities for public 
utilities. 

Whereas many fair-minded men are willing to con- 
cede, with the judge in West Virginia, that in selling 
a product at the price offered in the open market, even 
though at what are exceedingly high figures, the 
seller is guilty of no crime if he has not participated 
in a conspiracy to artificially boost the prices, these same 
men are rightfully indignant over such evidences of 
graft as have been brought to light recently in the dis- 
tribution of coal. In the long run coal men will injure 
themselves most by charging outrageous prices and are 
certainly inviting early trouble by permitting such prac- 
tices as overshipping on permits and abusing every 
privilege given them by the Government. 

The spread of the Indiana idea that coal can be con- 
trolled locally by State laws, futile as it is, is certain to 
result in a national feeling that better than that were a 
national control. This idea is certain to be proposed 
this winter and just at a time when our coal troubles 
will largely be over. New and important steps are 
being considered and are required to prepare the 
average men in the industry and the public as well for 
the clamor that is coming for national control. Reports 
are to the effect that the present administration at 
Washington is not in favor of such a step and we are 
convinced that the business interests of the country will 
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throw their influence against such a move, but the 
burden of the fight must be carried by the coal men— 
large and small—producer, jobber and retailer. The 
evils in coal distribution are being perpetrated by a 
small minority of those in the trade, and even though 
the public be convinced of this fact, it may demand some 
governmental action to curb that minority, in which 
the majority will of necessity be compelled to 
participate. 

The most important thing for the rank and file is to 
follow closely the work of their organizations and give 
them not only the financial support that comes easier 
with the better profits of today, but actual co-operation 
in attending meetings and adhering to the program that 
is adopted. 





Labor Supply and Production of Anthvacite 


NTHRACITE production in 1919, as shown by the 
Geological Survey in what are practically final 
figures, was 78,502,000 gross tons, or a decrease of 
about 11 per cent compared with 1918 and below 1917, 
which holds high record, but in excess of 1912, 1915 and 
1916 figures. The decrease was approximately ten 
million gross tons, of which six million tons was in 
freshly-mined coal and about four million tons in 
washery product. As pointed out by the Geological 
Survey, the percentage of decrease in washery product 
was far greater than in freshly-mined coal. The sig- 
nificance of this is that during the war the maximum 
production of anthracite was attained by a large 
increase in the production of culm bank coal, which 
yielded a comparatively small percentage of domestic 
sizes but a large quantity of steam coal, for which there 
was a strong market. In 1919 the market for steam 
sizes fell off and that for domestic sizes, after the first 
four months of the year, was strong. 

Not all regions fared alike in the decrease in 1919, 
the Lehigh region recording a drop of less than one 
million tons of freshly-mined coal, the Schuylkill dis- 
trict a decrease of about two million tons and the 
Wyoming region a _ decrease of about 3,500,000 
gross tons. 

The number of men employed increased from 147,121 
in 1918 to 154,686 in 1919, a figure slightly greater than 
the number of men employed in 1917 but lower than 
any year preceding since 1908. The maximum number 
of men employed in the production of anthracite, 
according to the Geological Survey, was in 1914, when 
there were 179,679 men in the region emploved in the 
production of anthracite. The average number of days 
work in 1919 is reported as 266, compared to 293 in 
1918 and 285 in 1917. This record of days worked in 
1919 is exceeded only by 1917 and 1918 in the period 
from 1890, for which records are available. 

The average output per man per day, generally con- 
sidered an index of the efficiency of the men, was 2.14 
net tons compared with 2.29 in 1918 and 2.27 in 1917, 
which indicates a decrease in the average efficiency of 
the men compared with the war years. The record, as 
reported in the Geological Survey, for 1916 was 2.16 and 
for 1913, the pre-war year of highest output, the figure 
was 2.02 net tons. The average output per man for the 
year was 568 net tons in 1919 compared with 672 net 
tons in 1918, the highest record attained. The decrease 
in average tonnage per man per year in 1919 was due, 
of course, to the lesser number of days worked and to 
the slightly smaller average output per man per day. 








Paris Lights Up Again 
Paris is making an attempt to look 
after dark like it did before the war. 
Enough German coal, it appears, has 
been stored in the city’s yards to 
justify the attempt and the almost 
complete darkness in which the city 
has been wrapped at night since 
February last is now to be ended. 
This month, thanks to the increased 
output from French mines as well 
as to the delivery of coal by the 
Germans, stocks are nearly the nor- 
mal of before the war and the card 
ration to householders has been in- 
creased to a quantity almost suffi- 
cient to keep every one warm 
throughout the winter. Still there 
is the prospect of an English coal 
strike, and as this is the third time 
the streets have been lighted up 
since the armistice, Parisians are not 
overoptimistic that it will last. 





Unfilled U. S. Steel Orders 
Continue to Decline 

Unfilled orders on the books of the 
United States Steel Corporation at 
the end of September stood at 10,- 
874,804 tons, a decline of 430,234 
tons compared with the bookings on 
Aug. 31. The loss of new business, 
although not as great as had been 
predicted in some quarters, was re- 
garded as another indication of the 
current hesitancy of buyers gener- 
ally. The 1920 peak of contracts 
was reached in July, when a total 
of 11,118,468 tons was reported. 
September bookings compared with 
6,284,638 tons in the corresponding 
month a year ago. The high record 
of unfilled business was attained in 
April, 1917, when war orders helped 
te swell the total to 12,183,083 tons. 





N. Y. Public Utilities Increase 
Coal Supplies 

Supplies of coal in the bins of 
New York public utilities amounted 
oi Oct. 5 to 427,339 tons, compared 
with 399,676 tons on the same day 
in the previous week. Commenting 
on the situation the Public Service 
Commission said: “While the re- 
port shows an increase it is not suffi- 
cient to assure the several utilities 
ot an adequate supply to last them 
through the coming winter.” 





German Miners Ask Wage 
Increase 

A conference at Bochum of unions 
composing the Miners’ Federation, 
says the Berlin Vorwaerts, has tele- 
graphed to the German Minister of 
Labor a demand for an immediate 
increase in wages. 





Railroad Consolidation Plan 
Nearly Ready 
Work is said to be progressing 
rapidly on the tentative plan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
consolidation of railroads into a 
limited number of systems, as re- 





quired by the Transportation Act. 
Various railroads are working out 
merger proposals to submit to the 
commission, but no propositions for 
pooling the management and oper- 
ation of railways under one corpor- 
ation can be effected, officials said, 
until a complete plan has_ been 
framed by the commission. 





Senator Wadsworth Praises the 
Esch-Cummins Act 


Before an audience composed 
largely of railroad men at Hornell, 
N., Y., Senator Wadsworth called 
the Esch-Cummins railroad law 
ene of the greatest achievements of 
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He said 
the railroads practically were ruined 
wken turned back to the owners 
after twenty-two months of Govern- 
ment operation and that the Trans- 
portation Act was carefully built up 
to protect both the public and the 


the Republican Congress. 


cwners. 





Unmoved Coa! in Canada To Be 
Seized and Sold 


To expedite coal movement on 
Canadian railways, the Dominion 
Beard of Railway Commissioners on 
Oct. 9 issued an order empowering 
fuel administrators to seize contents 
of cars containing coal and coke un- 
loaded eight days after arrival. The 
fuel is to be offered for sale to 
municipalities or dealers where it 
is seized. 





What Isa Strike ? Pennsylvania 
Industrial Board Asks 


A representative committee of 
three employers and three employ- 
ees, with officials of the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania acting in an advisory 
capacity, has been asked by the 
State Industrial Board to settle the 
question of what constitutes a strike. 
The board received a report on defin- 
itions of other States, and the At- 
torney-General’s opinion that the 
State Employment Bureau _ should 
determine when a strike is in prog- 
yess and be guided by the ruling of 
the Industrial Board. The commit- 
tee will be asked to meet in Pitts- 
Lurgh Oct. 29. 






Bureau of Mines Head to Retire 


Dr. F. G. Cottrell, recently made 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
to succeed Dr. Van H. Manning, is 
pianning to retire from that post 
soon; probably around Dec. 1. H. 
Foster Bain, formerly with the Bur- 
eau and now with the Standard Oil 
Co. of India, is mentioned as a pos- 
sible successor, and it is understood 
that cable communications on the 
subject have been sent to him. 
I’. W. Denton, vice-president of the 
Copper Range Consolidated, also is 
mentioned as a possible selection for 
the place. It is understood that 
Dr. Cottrell will take up research 
work as a member of the National 
Research Council. 





Coal Profiteer Prosecutor’s Post 
Still Unfilled 


The position of Assistant Attor- 
ney-General in charge of anti-trust 
cases and coal cases under the Lever 
Act, vacated by Judge C. B. Ames 
Aug. 81, remains unfilled. Frank 
C. Dailey, of Indianapolis, who was 
one of the prosecuting attorneys in 
the Newberry election fraud case, 
was offered the place, but declined. 





C. A. Owen Heads Coal Exchange 

Charles A. Owen was. elected 
president of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change of New York, Oct. 13, and 
J W. Howe was elected secretary- 
treasurer and commissioner. The 
exchange was instituted by the Gov- 
ernment aS a war measure, and in 
the first eighteen months of its ex- 
istence saved the expenditure of a 
large amount of money for new coal 
cars. Through the “pooling system” 
established in connection with the 
work of the exchange, the average 
saving now is .118c. on each ton 
coming into New York. 





Stinnes Halts Nationalization of 
German Coal Mines 

Nationalization of the German 
coal mines, as demanded by the 
Reichstag, has been halted, at least 
temporarily, in the Reichsrat by 
Hugo Stinnes, the German indus- 
trial king. Stinnes informed a com- 
mittee of the Reichsrat that the na- 
ticnalization of the mines would 
place Germany at the mercy of the 
Allies. He showed them a clause in 
the Treaty of Versailles which pro- 
vides expressly that the Allies can 
seize Government property if Ger- 
many fails to comply with the repar- 
ation provisions. 





Ohio’s Coal Output Grows 

In August, 1920, according to a 
recent report, the State of Ohio 
produced 4,124,000 tons of coal, an 
increase of 297,000 tons when com- 
pared with production in July. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of the 
year the state produced 28,252,000 
tons. 
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Through the Coal Fields 
With a Camera 









Above and Below Ground in the Anthracite Field 


Above—A steam shovel loading out a port it to the breaker for preparation. 1,200 ft. below the surface. Lime for 
culm bank to railroad cars that trans- Below—A steel and concrete mule stable disinfecting purposes in first stall. 
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By New Operating Methods Estimated Life 
Of Seneca Colliery Has Been Tripled 


Many Difficulties, Such as Subterranean Outcrops in Glacial Drift, Mining Under 
River Beds, a Large Inflow of Water and One Bed Squeezed Over Practically the 
Entire Area, Have Been Encountered and Surmounted in Operating This Mine 


By DEVER C, ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


expressed or implied by operators of other fields, 

that mining in the Wyoming Valley is a much 
simpler proposition than in other parts of the anthra- 
cite region. It seems to be the general belief that 
conditions here encountered are comparable to those 
existing in the bituminous fields. 

Frequent repetition of such assertions led me to make 
an investigation of conditions as they exist at the 
Seneca colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Pitts- 
ton, Pa. While conditions here encountered may be 


A) exoresset it is the general opinion, frequently 


more difficult than in some other mines throughout . 


this field, there probably are many other operations 
that have similar or possibly worse problems to solve. 

Mining was begun at this colliery about sixty years 
ago. Consequently one of the most important and most 
difficult problems faced by the operators of today is the 
conditions imposed by the old inefficient systems of 
mining that were in vogue when this operation was 
opened. From the long term of years that this mine 
has been worked it will be readily understood that 
first mining has been almost entirely completed and that 
practically all the coal now being produced comes from 
second mining or robbing. 

Conditions in this colliery are such that much diffi- 
culty is encountered in obtaining sufficient territory 
where robbing may be safely done. To keep the mine 
operating requires continual scheming in order to pro- 
cure these robbing areas, and the circumstances that 
enter into and influence final decisions are interesting 
in the extreme. 


COAL AT SENECA COLLIERY BY No MEANS FLAT 


Apparently the general impression prevails that the 
coal measures in this section are approximately level 
and consequently resemble those of the bituminous re- 
gion, and that as a result the mining methods followed 
are similar. 
pursued resemble those of the bituminous region, the 
belief that the measures lie flat is entirely erroneous, 
as may be readily seen from the typical cross-section, 
Fig. 1. While the generally flat character of the beds 
as differentiated from pitching measures is plainly visi- 
ble, nevertheless there is a difference in elevation of 
over 200 ft. between the highest and the lowest points 
in the Marcy bed. 

As a matter of fact, a topographic map of any of 
the coal measures here encountered would greatly re- 
semble a similar map made in a country that has rolling 
hills about 200 ft. in height. It will be noted that at 
one point an S-fold in the coal occurs. One point 
worthy of careful consideration is the fact that con- 
tours of the different beds closely coincide; that is, 
anticline corresponds with anticline, flat with flat and 
swamp with swamp. 


While it is quite true that the methods © 


From the contours as drawn for any one bed of coal 
it is possible to lay out the workings in any other 
bed either above or below it. In fact, by changing 
the contour elevations it would be possible to substitute 
the map of any one bed for that of any other bed. 
This enables the engineers to lay out headings in such 
manner that there shall be the least possible adverse 
grade for the haulage. 


RIVERS AND FLOODED FLATS SOURCE OF DANGER 


It will be noted from the map shown in Fig. 2 as 
well as from that of Fig. 5 that a large portion of this 
property underlies the Susquehanna and Lackawanna 
rivers. This circumstance tends to complicate mining 
methods to an appreciable degree, for great care must 
be taken that none of the workings breaks through to 
the surface. Not only must care be exercised under the 
river itself but also under the river flats, which during 
certain seasons of the year may be under water to a 
depth of from 6 to 8 ft. The nature and extent of 
these flats may be seen in Figs. 7 and 8. 

Another serious problem is introduced by the cir- 
cumstance that the famous Buried Valley passes through 
this and adjoining properties owned by this and other 
companies. This valley in places has a depth of 200 
ft. and the Pittston and Marcy beds outcrop in it. Dur- 
ing the glacial period this depression was completely 
filled with drift, and it is therefore impossible to locate 
the line of outcrop of the coal in its bottom except 
by boring. 

Surface support also presents a serious problem. A 
large portion of the country over this mine is built up 
and it is necessary to provide support for the buildings 
there erected. Furthermore, a large area is overlaid 
by a cemetery which must likewise be supported. 


SQUEEZES AND MINE WATERS, OTHER PROBLEMS 


The above, while apparently sufficient problems to 
satisfy the desire of any engineer, are only a portion 
of those here encountered. Two of the chief diffi- 
culties have not yet been mentioned. The first of these 
is the fact that the Red Ash bed practically throughout 
the entire property has been squeezed, and the second 
lies in the large amount of water that has to be handled. 

Before taking up the manner in which these problems 
have been met it might be well to give some figures 
as to the life of the mine. R. V. Norris, mining engi- 
neer, has stated that there is more coal in the anthracite 
fields today than there was twenty years ago, although 
mining has been pursued continuously throughout this 
period. 

The Seneca colliery is a good illustration of what 
Mr. Norris means by this statement. In 1912 an esti- 
mate of the amount of coal available in this mine was 
made. It was found that there were 1,975,000 tons 
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It will be noted how gently the measures are folded throughout the Seneca mine. 


They rise somewhat steeply in the 


William A. operation to the north. The following beds occur: Pittston Checker, Top Marcy, 
Bottom Marcy, Clark, Fifth, Top and Bottom Red Ash. 


of coal, which at the rate of mining then existing would 
last for about eight years. These eight years have 
now elapsed, and the mine is still operating. 

Furthermore, the company is now remodelling its 
breaker at a considerable cost. An estimate was made 
in July of this year of the amount of minable coal yet 
in place. This was found to be 2,500,000 tons, or more 
by 500,000 tons than what was in sight in 1912. No 
more territory had been added during tthe interim. 
Thus not only is the mine yet in operation but during 
the eight-year period just passed there was produced 
2,207,241 tons of coal, which exceeds by 232,241 tons 
the original estimate. 


WiLL LAST THREE TIMES ESTIMATED PERIOD 


In other words, including what has been mined and 
what is now in sight, the original estimate has been 
exceeded by 2,732,241 tons. Besides this amount 
1,020,000 tons is now available from adjoining mines 
which in 1912 were considered unworkable. There is 
thus in sight about fifteen years of mining on a property 
which, according to the previous estimate, should have 
been worked out this year. 
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None of this coal is new but is what only eight years 
ago was considered unworkable. It has been rendered 
available through the intelligence and ingenuity of the 
mining engineers of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The 
advance in the science of mining during the last eight 
years, alone, has made more coal available now than 
there was eight years ago, although the mine has been 
working at capacity throughout this entire period. This 
proves Mr. Norris’ statement. 

On June 28, 1896, one of the greatest disasters in 
the history of anthracite mining took place in this col- 
liery. At that time fifty-eight men lost their lives in 
a squeeze that crushed the Red Ash bed. The bodies 
of these men have never yet been recovered. In 1904 
a second squeeze occurred which completed the destruc- 
tion of the Red Ash workings over the entire property 
with the exception of some small areas. The squeeze 
not only affected this property but adjoining ones have 
felt its effect at various times. To some extent it 
displaced all the measures to the surface. Investigations 
conducted by the owning company have shown that the 
Red Ash bed has squeezed down to a thickness of about 
24 in, over practically the whole area. 
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Some of these are worked out. 
buried valley, the amount of water to be handled is immense. 


SURFACE MAP, SHOWING LOCATION OF SENECA, STEVENS, CLEAR SPRING, 
BARNUM AND HALLSTEAD COLLIERIES 
Owing to the presence of the Susquehanna and Lackawanna Rivers and the extensive 
r i Of the coal mined three parts 
are shipped and one part is used under the boilers to clear the mine 
of water and to run the washer. 
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That portion of the Red Ash bed unaffected by the 
squeeze has since been worked out without difficulty. 
In this colliery this measure splits into two parts. The 
upper is known as the Fifth Vein and is separated by 
6 to 12 ft. of intervening strata from the lower split. 
After the great squeeze, work was continued in this 
vein, and the first mining has been completed. Large 
reserve pillars have been left in this vein to support 
the upper workings. 

Great difficulty was encountered in obtaining this coal, 
as the squeeze had broken the bottom rock, and when 
the coal bed was removed and the weight thrown on 
the pillars, the bottom heaved. It then became neces- 


sary to keep a large force of men cutting down the 
bottom in order to permit cars to enter the workings. 













FIG. 4. 


Spring Flowing from Coal 


Here 100 gal. per min. is leaving the 
coal itself. Coal usually is resistant to 
the passage of water but at this point 
there has been a big squeeze and the 
coal is cracked, allowing the water to 
pass through. Both these springs occur 
in the Red Ash vein. 


While working in this bed sinking a sump a miner’s 
hat and some tools were discovered. These had evidently 
been left by the miners who were caught in the great 
squeeze. The finding of these indications of the buried 
men did not, however, warrant further search for their 
remains, as it would have been practically impossible 
to locate the bodies because the men were scattered over 
a large area. 


HAVE COLUMNIZED THE PILLARS SUCCESSFULLY 


Where the Fifth Vein is worked over that portion of 
the Red Ash unaffected by the squeeze, the pillars have 
been columnized. No difficulty was encountered in this 
operation, although only 6 ft. separates the workings. 
If the columnization had not been resorted to the pil- 
lars in the upper bed would have crushed through 
the floor into the lower measure and probably would 
have brought on a squeeze throughout this portion of 
the mine. 

Above the Fifth Vein lies the Clark bed, which on 
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this property is of rather poor quality. This bed is 
really the only one in which any first mining is now 
being practiced. This measure is normally about 53 ft. 
thick and lies approximately 250 ft. below the surface. 
On the Duryea end of the property, where the coal is 
of better quality, it has been practically worked out, 
but on the opposite end there still is a considerable 
amount of virgin coal. 

No exceptional problems are encountered in this 
measure except those imposed by the thinness of the 
bed in certain parts of the mine. It might at first 
seem as if the major portion of the mine output would 
be produced from this measure. This is not the case, 
however, as this bed is quite irregular in thickness and 
pinches down rapidly so that it is not profitable to work, 


FIG. 3. 
Large Underground Spring 


Two hundred gallons of water flow every 
minute from under the coal. The mate- 
rial supporting the bed is open and it 
allows the water to flow freely, but there 
seems to be no pressure behind it, the 
speed with which it travels preventing 
the forming of a head of water anywhere 
near the point of discharge. 






and a comparatively small portion of the mine product 
comes from the Clark Vein. 


Marcy BED OUTCROPPED IN Now BURIED VALLEY 


The Marcy seam, which is the most important one 
on the property, presents many serious problems and has 
caused much trouble. This bed is not continuous over 
the entire mine area, a/though at no point does it out- 
crop on the surface. Its outcrop in the Buried Valley, 
however, becomes a source of difficulty, as the drift in 
this depression, as already has been stated, carries a 
considerable amount of water. 

The bed itself is 43 ft. thick with 12 ft. of refuse. 
The old rooms were driven 24 ft. wide on 50 ft. centers, 
leaving 26 ft. pillars. The vein refuse and bottom rock 
furnished sufficient material to gob the chambers solid 
for a width of 12 ft. The pillars are then skipped for 
a width of 12 ft. and sufficient additional material ob- 
tained to fill the remaining 12 ft. of the chambers when 
the balance of the pillars can be removed. 
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Under the river and the river flats an interval of 
13 ft. exists between the top and bottom Marcy, the 
top Marcy being too thin to mine here. The rock 
lying between the two splits is a sand slate that 
weathers rapidly and consequently readily breaks down. 
The caved rock acts as a support for the gob pillars, 
which are 24 ft. wide at this point, and props them 
solidly. This prevents the strata over the top Marcy 
from breaking. Iron pins, really old mine-car axles 4 
ft. in length, have been placed on the surface upon 
which careful level readings are taken periodically. 
Thus far no subsidence has been observed. The only 
inflow of water that has been encountered was when 
the first pillar was removed. This influx amounted 
to 100 gal. per minute and has continued without inter- 
ruption ever since. Eight and one-half acres under 
the river and the river flat are now being robbed in 
the manner above described. 

Over a portion of this territory the top Marcy lies 
within 24 ft. of the bottom Marcy. In this area, first 
mining operations were carried so far and such a high 
percentage of extraction was attained that robbing could 
not be executed without danger of bringing down the 
full territory. Wherever possible the Marcy is being 
robbed, but this can be done only where the top Marcy 
has not been mined. Where this upper split has been 
mined robbing would be apt to disturb the overlying 
rock, which is full of water fissures. Furthermore, if 
the Pittston bed were disturbed by the robbing of the 
Marcy, the water would be apt to pass from this measure 
into the lower vein. 
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Work in the Pittston bed is extremely interesting, as 
practically all the workings are under the river and a 
large portion of this measure outcrops in the Buried 
Valley. Practically all of the boreholes put down to 
test this measure are on 100-ft. centers. The minimum 
rock cover allowed is 35 ft. Approximately 48 per cent 
of the coal is removed from this bed. The rooms are 
driven 15 ft. wide on 45 ft. centers, leaving a pillar 30 
ft. thick. With the crosscuts the amount of coal re- 
moved more nearly approximates 48 per cent than the 
33 per cent indicated by the above figures. 

One of the most interesting sights I have ever seen in 
a coal mine may be found in this measure. At the point 
marked X in the chamber marked 1 in. Fig. 5 a stream 
of water averaging 400 gal. per minute flows out from 
the rib. This stream may change from side to side of 
the chamber as the work progresses, or from room to 
room. The water comes from under the coal through a 
soft shale. Although the workings are here 140 ft. 
below the river, there seems to be little pressure behind 
the water. At the point marked X in the heading 2 an 
inflow of water amounting to over 100 gal. per minute 
comes from the coal itself and falls to the floor in a 
cataract. In the places marked 3 and 4 also the water 
gushes from the walls of the headings. 

Why the water flows from the coal in one place and 
from the bottom rock in another may be readily ex- 
plained. Where the water issues from the coal the 
measures have been affected by the squeeze and the coal 
has been cracked and split, permitting the water to flow 
through this channel and saving it from the necessity 
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FIG. 5. WORKINGS IN THE RED ASH VEIN AT SENECA COLLIERY 


Care has been taken to drill most thoroughly the whole area being worked so as to forecast the conditions to be met. 


The annotations marked 1, 2 


3 and 4 show the main points where water enters the mine. 


By keeping under sufficient rock cover it is possible to avoid the entry of such a 
volume of water as would make operation too expensive to be profitable. 
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FIG. 6. 


Hoisting 
Engine 
at Seneca 
Colliery 
old_ back- 
double- 
conical drum, 
steam -driven 
hoist. Although 
it has been in use 


many years it is 
still on the job 
and performing 
its daily work 
with satisfaction. 


An 
geared 





of forcing its way through the bottom rock. Where, 
however, the water comes from the bottom rock, the 
measures are undisturbed. By reference to Fig. 5 it will 
be noted that the anticlines in the Pittston bed reduce 
the rock cover and consequently decrease the amount of 
workable coal available. 

Another problem that must be taken into consideration 
is the fact that some of the leases under which the com- 
pany operates permit the removal of only two-thirds of 
the coal, the remaining third being left to support the 
surface. 


WILL MINE LONGWALL, USING DRAG SCRAPERS 


In a small area of virgin coal in the Red Ash bed the 
company is planning to mine by a modified longwall 
method. The plan is to drive two parallel headings at a 
distance of 300 ft. and a third at a similar interval. The 
latter heading will then be connected to the first. The 
coal will be mined along this 300-ft. face, a dragline 
scraper being used to transfer the coal to the haulage 
road. This is said to be the first mine to use the scraper 
system for handling coal in thin beds, the idea having 
originated here. 

Before leaving the subject of mining problems it 
might be well to mention that in the Fifth and Red Ash 
beds much gas is encountered. No gas is generated in 
the Fifth bed, but because of the disturbance caused 
by the great squeeze the strata between these two 
measures are cracked and broken, and gas from the Red 
Ash bed finds its way into the workings of the Fifth 
Vein. ' 

HOoIsTs NECESSARY, AS BED IS IRREGULAR 


Because of the unevenness of the coal measures the ' 


haulage problem is a serious one. Although the daily 
output averages less than 1,000 tons, ten electric loco- 
motives are required. One of these is a 13-ton machine, 
one a ten-ton, three are of eight tons and five are seven 
and one-half tons in weight. Besides these haulage mo- 
tors a large number of hoisting engines are employed. 
Slope No. 15 requires two engines in addition to one 
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that operates on this slope and on slopes Nos. 9 and 11. 

Slope No. 15 passes over three anticlines and a hoist- 
ing engine is required for each. Slope No. 6 has a 
hoisting engine that also operates on slope No. 16. 
There is another hoisting engine on slope No. 5. Besides 
these engines the Pittston shaft has a combination hoist- 
ing and tail-rope engine, shown in Fig. 6. This machine 
is particularly interesting because it is so arranged that 
it may be used for hoisting coal from the shaft or by 
the throwing-out of a clutch on the hoisting drum, and 
by the throwing-in of another clutch on the other drum 
it may be used to operate the haulage system, which is 
of the main- and tail-rope type. Not only is mechanical 
haulage used but a number of mules are required to 
assist in the gathering of the coal. 


FouR PUMPING PLANTS IN THIS ONE MINE 

Four separate pumping plants are installed in this 
mine to hoist water to the surface. One pumproom is 
located in the Marcy bed and contains three Jeansville 
pumps. Ancther installation, also in the Marcy bed but 
near the Twin shaft, contains one Goyne and one Clark 
pump. The Fifth Vein has gne Jeansville pump installed 
in it, while two pumps are located at the Pittston shaft. 
One of these is a Cox-Knowles and the other a Knowles. 
All of these pumps, with one exception, are duplex and 
all are operated under a steam pressure of 120 lb., except 
those at the Pittston shaft, where 85 lb. of steam pres- 
sure is employed. 

Water from the pumps in the Marcy bed and Fifth 
Vein is sent to the surface through boreholes. These bore- 
holes reach the surface in the river flats and it has been 
found necessary to build large concrete piers for the pro- 
tection of the column pipes. These piers are 20 ft. high 
with the column pipe rising through the center. It was 
necessary to resort to this construction so that the outlet 
of the pipe might be of such a height above the river 
that when the stream rose the water would not enter 
the mine through thse pipes. Fig. 7 shows three column 
pipes from the pumps in the Marcy bed. All three at 
the time the photograph was taken from which the illus- 
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TOWEKS BY WHICH WATER IS DISCHARGED FROM THE SENECA COLLIERY 


Water has to be pumped above the surface because in flood times the water is 6 or 8 ft. deep over the area occupied 


by the river flats. 


The standpipes carry the water from the Marcy Bed and the concrete towers, 


or piers, protect the pipes against the destructive action of floating ice. 


tration was made were discharging water. Fig. 8 shows 
the same piers as well as the stream of water being dis- 
charged from the pumps. This stream carries 4,200 gal. 
per minute. 

One interesting detail of the pumping problem in this 
mine is the fact that little margin exists between the 
maximum capacity of the pumps and the actual rate of 
pumping. All of the pumps except one operate for 
twenty-four hours a day. At times of high water, be- 
cause of a rise in the river or heavy rainfall, when the 
influx of water into the mine is greater than the pump- 
ing capacity, the surplus is caught and retained in large 
sumps provided for this purpose. 

At one time last spring the water stood 7 ft. above 
the pumproom floor in the Marcy bed. The pumps them- 
selves, however, were dry because a dam had been con- 
structed around them. In addition to the big pumps 
that discharge to the surface a number of smaller gath- 





FIG. 8. 


THE PUMP DISCHARGE TOWERS 


These are 20 ft. high so that by no possibility could they be 
points by which water could enter the mine should the pumps not 
be working at the time. A stream of 4,200 gal. per min. is running 
away from the three column p‘pes and forming the stream that 
flows tumultuously in the foreground. 


erers are scattered throughout the workings. Thus 
there is one pump in No. 15 slope, two at slope No, 16, 
one in the Red Ash bed and one in the Fifth Vein; also 
two in the Duryea side of the Clark bed. 


A QUARTER OF COAL MINED IS USED FOR POWER 


The pumps in the Marcy bed operate against a head 
of 258 ft.; those at the Twin shaft against a head of 
228 ft. The Fifth Vein pump lifts the water 425 ft., 
while the Pittston bed pumps have a head of only 140 
ft. to contend with. 

It has been possible to secure some extremely interest- 
ing figures as to the quantity of water handled at this 
mine, and the cost of handling it. An average of 
10,944,000 gal. is pumped each 24 hours, or 3,094,560,000 
gal. (equal to 14,845,841 long tons) of water per year. — 
These figures cover the year 1919. The coal output for 
the same period amounted to a total of 223,446 tons of 
coal mined and 167,999 tons shipped. 

The difference between the amount mined and that 
shipped was the quantity of fuel used to produce steam 
for the operation of the preparation machinery and the 
pumps. The amount of coal consumed under the boilers 
alone thus amounted to 25 per cent of the output, or 33 
per cent of the coal shipped. 


LIFTED 90 TONS OF WATER PER TON SHIPPED 


By dividing the number of tons of water pumped by 
tons of coal produced it will be seen that 66.4 tons of 
water were pumped for every ton of coal mined, while 
for each ton shipped 88.3 tons of water was removed 
from the mine. It is believed that this is a world’s 
record. The cost of pumping this water was enormous. 
When compared to the amount of coal mined it amounted 
to 70.8¢c. per ton, or to 94c. per ton of coal shipped. Each 
1,000 gal. of water pumped cost 3.95c. These figures do 
not include interest on capital investment, overhead ex- 
pense, depreciation, obsolescence or amortization. 

As has been previously mentioned, 1,020,000 tons of 
new coal will be brought out through the workings of 
this operation. Most of this will come from the old 
Phoenix and Stevens mines. In order to render this 
coal available it will be necessary to unwater these oper- 
ations. This will be done by constructing a new pump- 
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room in the rock below the Red Ash bed, and drawing 
the water off from the old workings by means of bore- 
holes. This new pumproom will contain two pumps, one 
of 3,000 gal. and the other of 1,500 gal. per minute 
capacity. Both machines will be driven electrically. 

From the preceding description it readily may be seen 
thatthe coal measures in this section of the anthracite 
field may be rightly considered as being flat. The mining 
is in a measure comparable to that employed in the 
bituminous field, but it is extremely doubtful if any 
bituminous-coal mine could be operated at a profit under 
the conditions here outlined. 
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Although this mine has already passed its allotted life 
by mining 232,241 more tons than it was estimated to 
contain eight years ago, and although later estimation 
of its life is fifteen years more, it is not safe to say 
that it will be worked out by the expiration of that 
period. For by the adoption of new mining methods and 
by possible changes in existing leases, instead of a 
fifteen-year existence, as is now estimated for this 
operation, its natural life may be extended to thirty 
years or more. 

In other words, no anthracite mine is worked out until 
the last pound of coal has been removed. 





A Few of the Less Emphasized Causes Why 
Fine Sizes Ignite Soft-Coal Piles’ 


One Ton of Coal in the Solid Exposes 47 Sq. Ft. of Surface to the Air— 
Crushed So as to Pass a Sixteen-Mesh Sieve It Exposes About One Acre of 
Surface—The Extent and Freshness of the Surface Exposed and the Rapidity 
of Ventilation Are the Chief Factors Governing Spontaneous Heating 


By O. P. Hoopt 
Washington, D. C. 


set forth in a publication issued by the Engineer- 

ing Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois and written by H. H. Stoek under the title, 
“The Storage of Bituminous Coal.” A short résumé 
of the subject is given by the same author in Bureau 
of Mines Technical Paper 235. 

On spontaneous combustion rests the whole problem 
of coal storage. It is useless to store coal if it is 
to be lost by fire from spontaneous ignition. I shall 
therefore consider only this small portion of the general 
subject. Every engineer is familiar with the phenomena 
of self-heating of coal. For all that, this phenomenon 
is a relatively rare one. If we were to carefully count 
the number of times in a year that small quantities of 
coal are stored where for a few weeks they are undis- 
turbed, the figure we would obtain would mount into 
millions. Of these, a relatively small number show the 
phenomena of spontaneous combustion. Hence the risk 
per ton is small. Heating rarely occurs in coal piles 
of only a few tons. Anthracite never ignites spontane- 
ously and rarely does the domestic consumer of bitu- 
minous coal experience trouble from the heating of his 
fuel. The main interest in the subject lies in the 
large piles kept in reserve by public-service utilities 
or set on one side for industrial purposes. 


[= best current practice in coal storage is well 


CAN’T EXPLAIN PHENOMENON IN FEW WORDS 


The public is desirous of receiving simple directions 
that will enable it to store with complete assurance 
against loss. Unfortunately, the matter is too compli- 
cated for a simple solution. Many of the factors 
involved are difficult to determine, as no practical means 
exist for quantitative measurement. The factors involve 
chemistry, physics and engineering, and the man who 





*Abstract of address entitled “Coal Storage,’ read before the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association during its meeting at Bedford 
Springs, Pa., Sept. 10, 1920. 


jChief mechanical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


is in close contact with the problem of stored coal is 


not always a good observer in these several lines. The 
result is many incorrect theories, opinions and 
prejudices. It will be my attempt to set forth some of 


the main factors in the problem so that a working theory 
may be obtained and observation centered on the essen- 
tial factors. 

I remember reviewing a case involving spontaneous 
combustion on shipboard where in the hearings every- 
thing had been investigated, from the pennant on the 
mast to the barnacles on the rudder, but the observa- 
tions that had a real bearing on the heating of the 

coal were extremely few and 
formed a notably unpretentious 
part of a formidable-looking 
document. It is necessary to 
know what to look for in order 
to draw reasonably accurate 
conclusions. 

The heating of coal is a sur- 
face phenomenon. If a ton of 
bituminous coal could be de- 
livered in a single cube (Fig. 
1), each dimension would be 

Ra ae ton: \occu- about 2.8 ft. If the coal heats, 
pies 22.19 cu.ft., and has jt is due to something that goes 
a surface area of 47.38 A 
sq.ft. on with respect to the surface 

and not something that occurs 
within it. So far as we know, this is true no matter 
how small the piece may be. We are, therefore, inter- 
ested in the amount of exposed surface in a ton of coal. 

If this cube, having originally about 47 sq.ft. of 
exposed area, be continuously subdivided, the rate of 
increase in the exposed surface is shown in Fig. 2. If 
the size of each particle is reduced until it will pass a 
16-mesh screen, the ton of coal will have an acre of 
exposed surface. It is obvious from this why it is that 
trouble from spontaneous combustion originates in fine 
coal, because the great increase in extent of surface 
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SURFACE AREA EXPOSED BY A TON OF COAL 
WHEN DIVIDED INTO DIFFERENT SIZES 
Note the interesting fact that until the size falls below 12 in. 


nut there is no large amount of surface area. After that the 
area exposed to the air increases with great rapidity. 











FIG. 2. 


does not begin until we get below 1-in. nut. If fine 
coal is kept out of the pile the heating surface is so 
relatively small that no cause exists for spontaneous 
combustion. But the consumer must remember that by 
buying lump coal he does not remove the possibility of 
heating, for the essential factor is how much fine coal 
actually gets into the storage pile. Coal bought as 
lump at the mine and handled with customary disregard 
for breakage may be far from its original condition 
when in the pile. 

A unit of area of this coal surface generates a certain 
amount of heat, 
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of heat generated 
depends upon the 
temperature of the 
piece of coal. That 
is to say, coal put 
into storage at a 
temperature of 80 
deg. will generate 
much more heat 
per unit of surface 
than if put into 
storage at 60 deg. 
I cannot say just 
how much more, 
but the chemists 
tell us that in gen- 
eral the rate at 
which chemical re- 
actions proceed 
doubles for every 
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GIVEN AN EVEN TEMPERATURE, CHEMICAL 
ACTIVITY WILL DECLINE 


_ Freshly mined coal heats more than any other. 
its chemical activity quite markedly. 
in its most fiery condition. 


Time reduces 
When newly crushed it is 
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10-deg. rise in temperature. If this general statement 
applies in this case, an increase of 20 deg. in tempera- 
ture means a fourfold increase in the amount of heat 
generated. It has already been a matter of observation 
that coal stored during the hot months of summer and 
in heated areas is much more liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion than that stored in colder climes and in cooler 
seasons of the year. 

Another highly important factor is the freshness of 
the surface exposed. A freshly-broken surface of coal 
has a rate of heat generation that is a function of the 
kind of coal. That rate is practically zero with anthra- 
cite and is most rapid with the younger coals. The 
quantity of oxygen contained in the coal seems to be 
the fairest measure of this rate, although this is by 
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FIG. 5. IF THE TEMPERATURE IS RETAINED THE 
GENERATION OF HEAT MAY INCREASE 
INSTEAD OF DECREASE 


When the heat cannot escape, the rise in temperature more than 
makes up for the aging of the coal surfaces. ‘Thus the coal, 
which would be more inert with the progress of time only, becomes 
more disposed to catch fire. Three markedly different coals are 
shown here. One, apparently, despite all the increases in heat 
which are created in course of time, nevertheless becomes pro- 
gressively less disposed to spontaneous combustion. 


no means a reliable criterion. The high-oxygen coals 
of the Middle West and the sub-bituminous coals and lig- 
nites of the West show increasingly active rates of 
heating. 


SPECIAL OBJECTION TO NEWLY-CRUSHED COAL 


The coal surface apparently becomes satisfied in time 
and the heat produced falls to practically zero. The 
rate of heating then follows along a curve somewhat 
like that of Fig. 4. This means that for the first 
few days or weeks a freshly-broken surface is much 
more active than after a few weeks or months. This 
fact must be borne in mind when the question is 
considered as to whether it is wise to crush coal imme- 
diately before putting it in storage. Fires rarely occur 
after surfaces have been exposed for three months. 

Since the rate of heating increases with the tem- 
perature, it is evident that if the heat generated is not 
removed, the process becomes a self-aggravating one, in 
which case the rate at which heat is generated, instead 
of falling as shown in Fig. 4, may rise with time, 
following one of the curves shown in Fig. 5. If the 
temperature of the pile reaches 140 to 150 deg. F. and 
continues to rise, it is probable that within a few days 
or a few weeks a destructive temperature will be 
reached, and the coal must be moved. Immediately the 
question how to get rid of the heat is presented. 


AIR CHANGED TWENTY TIMES DURING VOYAGE 


A coal pile is cooled by radiation and by movement of 
air through the pile. Air moves rather freely through 
stored coal. In a certain case a partial cargo of coal 
was loaded into a bottom at New York and proceeded 
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FIG. 6. 


Coal as Dumped 
in Pile 

The big pieces continually 
roll to the bottom of the 
pile and leave the slack 
on top. Hence there is 
a separation according to 
sizes. The air cannot get 
to the center of the pile, 
and that portion does not 
fire. It plays, however, 
freely around the foot of 
the pile and cools it off, 
and as a result that por- 
tion of the pile does not 
ignite. Between those 
two areas are the danger 
points. . 


under sail to Norfolk. The general temperature of 
the pile at loading was known and on arrival at Nor- 
folk the coal had so increased in temperature as to 
make it dangerous to add further cargo. Knowing the 
rise in temperature of this mass, it was possible to 
calculate roughly the exchange of air that must have 
taken place within the coal pile in order to supply the 
amount of oxygen represented by the heating effect. 

This showed that all the air in the interstices between 
the pieces of coal must have been changed probably 
from twenty to thirty times during the time of heating. 
This coal was, of course, protected from winds, and this 
calculation shows the amount of the natural ventila- 
tion within a coal pile due to differences in temperature 
and the daily variation of barometric pressure. In 
many cases this natural change or breathing of air is 
enough to carry away the heat generated. 

Suppose that coal was delivered in four uniform 
sizes and piles in a conical form by dropping it from 
a single point. The natural arrangement of particles 
would be such as to furnish a foundation, over nearly 
the whole pile, of larger sized pieces, while the lower 
flanks of the pile would likewise be of the larger sizes. 
Nearly all the smallest pieces would be in the central 
core of the pile. If one were to draw lines bounding 
the regions of these several sizes they would be some- 
thing like those shown in Fig. 6. 

In the region of large pieces air would move freely 
and the coal surface exposed would be a minimum; hence 
_ there would be little likelihood of heating. In the center 
of the pile the movement of air would be small, while 
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the amount of heating surface would be great. 
fine coal is so densely packed as to prevent a movement 
of air, there will be no heating because there will be 
no supply of oxygen to combine with the active surfaces. 

Somewhere between these two extremes, the central 
core of fine coal and the large-piece region, there may 
be areas where the ventilating current is just suffi- 
cient to supply oxygen for a maximum rise in 
temperature and insufficient to remove the heat as it is 
generated. In Fig. 7 lines have been drawn showing 
in general progressively difficult paths for the move- 
ment of cooling air. 

Some observers have stated that, in general, fires in 
large coal piles originate on the flanks of the pile in 
the region from 5 to 8 ft. below the surface. The rise 
in temperature of a coal pile is therefore intimately 
connected with a complicated ventilating problem, while 
no means exist for observing or measuring the small 
and wayward ventilating currents involved. 

It is well known that if coal can be sealed tight, as 
in a glass jar, the oxygen soon disappears from the 
interstitial air, and the coal cannot continue to heat 
because of lack of oxygen. In Fig. 8 horizontal dis- 
tances represent the amount of ventilation in any por- 
tion of a coal pile and vertical distances represent 
rise in temperature. With no ventilation there will be 
no rise in temperature and the zero point will represent 
the condition of coal sealed from the air or so densely 
packed that air cannot circulate through it. 

If, on the other hand, there is sufficient ventilation, 
the heat is all carried away as fast as it is generated 








FIG, 7. 


Same Pile Showing 
Ventilation 


The frequency of arrows 
suggests the intensity of 
the circulation. In the 
zone between excess ven- 
tilation and no ventila- 
tion lies the area accessi- 
ble enough to air to be 
made chemically active, 
but so inaccessible that 
the air cannot reach it in 
a volume that will suffice 
for its cooling. 
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CURVE SHOWING HOW HEATING IS RELATED 
TO VENTILATION 


This graph exemplifies how a zero rise C in temperature may 
result from lack of ventilation and a maximum A from a ventila- 
tion that causes heating without any corrective cooling, and a 
zero rise B from such a draft that the heat is removed as fast 
as it forms. 


Zero Ventilation 


HIG. 8 


and some point, as ““B” on the zero line, must represent 
this condition, as in the case of coarse coal. At some 
point, as at “A” between these two extremes, there may 
be a condition of ventilation wherein just enough oxygen 
will be supplied to provide for a maximum rise in tem- 
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perature. What sort of curve represents all of the 
intermediate conditions between ‘“C,” “A,” and “B,” is 
unknown, but that this curve must first ascend and 
then descend is quite evident. 

This curve teaches that if we have a condition of 
ventilation as at “D’” an increase in the ventilation to 
“KE” will produce a more favorable condition for a 
temperature rise. On the other hand, if the original 
condition is at “F’’ and we increase the ventilation 
to “G’ we can expect a reduction in temperature. 
Since we have no means of knowing just what the 
ventilation is in any given portion of a pile there is 
great hesitancy in advocating ventilating schemes to 
prevent heating, as we are as likely to make trouble as 
to prevent it unless extreme and uniform ventilation 
is assured. 

These curves illustrate what are believed to be the 
principal factors in the problem of spontaneous com- 
bustion. There are many other minor factors. One of 
the chief difficulties encountered in the past has been 
that undue attention has often been given to minor 
factors, such as sulphur, height of pile, volatile matter, 
etc., while such important considerations as initial tem- 
perature, breakage in handling, freshness of coal and 
screening before storage have been overlooked or their 
importance minimized. . 


Mine-Safety Experts Discuss at Milwaukee 


Accidents, Health 


and Welfare—lIll 


Dangers of Lighting Smudges in Mines for the Training of Mine Rescue 
Squads—-Stenches and Other Devices as Mine-Fire Warnings—Clean- 
ing Blocked Battery Chutes—-Banquet Reminiscences and Pleasant- 
ries—Word from Great Britain—-Mine Safety and Safety ‘‘Drives’’ 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
Editor Coal Age 


Seip’s paper on ‘“‘Requirements of Rescue Train- 

ing for Metal Miners,” B. F. Tillson referred to 
that author’s advocacy of surface training, saying that 
he was opposed to creating a foul atmosphere in any 
part of the mine for the purpose of instructing men 
in rescue work, because if the persons employed under- 
ground got accustomed to smelling smoke, instead of be- 
coming alarmed and proceeding to track it up and give 
a warning they would say, “It’s only another of those 
smudges that have been lighted to try out some rescue 
team” and so saying would dismiss the matter from 
their minds. 

Mr. Harrington said the right way was to create the 
smoke in a return where the miners would not smell it. 
There should be training on the surface and also in the 
mine. The first should be for convenient observation 
of the man in training and for safety, and the second 
so that the man would get accustomed to wearing his 
apparatus under the conditions that he would confront 
in real rescue and recovery work. One of the great 
difficulties was to use the apparatus in the high tem- 
peratures often encountered in the mine, which tempera- 
tures would unfit some men for the work. 

Mr. Tillson responded that there was nothing to pre- 
vent a duplication of the high mine temperature by the 


(Jeo paper the interesting discussion of R. H. 


use of steam heat. He recalled one time finding a fire 
in a mine. It was making quite a little smoke, which 
he knew must have been apparent to the men who were 
working at points to which the air current passing the 
fire was traveling. He asked the men why they failed 
to show the proper interest, whereupon they told him 
that they thought it was “just another movie.” 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. had been having some motion 
pictures taken of inside conditions. To this end a fire 
had been ignited in the mine so as to create the correct 
semblance for the work of the camera men. This had 
filled the mine with the smoke of burning wood, and 
for some time afterward the men were little disposed 
to believe that smoke was evidence that a fire had been 
ignited without the intention or knowledge of the man- 
agement. ; 

Mr. Woodburn said that such smoke areas could be 
created in parts of the mine above water level and on 
a Sunday when there were few or no men in the mine. 
In fact he did most of his work on that day, calling out 
thirty-two men and running his practices for a full eight 
hours. He used smoke from burning fuse and not wood 
smoke, so there was no risk of taking the smell of his 
fires for the smell of burning timber. 

Mr. Tillson called attention to Mr. Woodburn’s dictum, 
that “Flashing signals on the electric circuits is ap- 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED AT THE NINTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Reading from left to right: 


Treasurer, W. H. Frater; General Manager, C. W. Price; Second Vice-President, L. A. 


De Blois, manager of safety section, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; First Vice-President, W. H. Cameron, 
secretary-treasurer, Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, New York City; President, C. P. Tolman, 
chief engineer, National Lead Co.; Third Vice-President, W. E. Worth, assistant manager, 


industrial relations department, International Harvester Co.; 


President, J. A. Oartel, 


safety engineer, 


Fourth Vice- 
Carnegie Steel Co.; 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, Sidney J. Williams. 


parently the most feasible and usual’? means of warning 
the men of a mine fire. He said it was certain that 
flashing signals could not be provided at the working 
face because the shots would dislodge the wires. He 
thought that it might be well to ascertain from the 
members present what success had been secured from 
the use of stenches. 

Mr. Harrington said that by feeding valerie acid into 
the compressed-air pipe lines it was possible at the Butte 
mine where it was tried to get a stench in the most 
remote working face within five minutes, and that at a 
time when but little drilling was going on and the 
passage of air was comparatively slow. The experiment 
was tried between 4 and 5 p.m., when drilling had largely 
ceased. One of the members said that his company used 
both stenches and electric flashes, the stenches for the 
miners and the flashes for those working on the roads. 

Mr. Tillson said that in his belief allyl sulphide (the 
active principle of garlic), while an effective odor in some 
ways, was too common a smell around the mines where 
European workmen were employed. It would, he feared, 
not seem out of place in mine workings and might occur 
without creating any inquiry. He would much like to 
know if oil of peppermint were being used. He had 
utilized it in the allocation of leaks in the pipe line and 
he was willing to state that it gave the required results. 
Mr. Martinson said that he had found it quite hard to 
obtain valeric acid in quantity to satisfy his needs. 

Mr. Tillson spoke also of efforts being made to create 
apprehension, or at least a disinclination to continue at 
work, by shutting off the compressed air or electricity 
or to create inquiry and discomfort by replacing air by 
water in the compressed-air pipes. Mr. Woodburn said 
that it had been suggested that a vacuum be created in 
the compressed-air system, and the valves so arranged 
that the inflow of air through them would cause them 
to whistle a warning, but the time required to change 
from a positive to a negative pressure was too great for 
this plan to be successful. 


H. H. Stoek said that after the Cherry disaster a law 
was passed in Illinois requiring the installation of warn- 
ing gongs, but it was remarkable how the interposition 
of a pillar between the gong and the working place would 
render the sound entirely inaudible. Because of the 
proved inadequacy of the gong the law requiring its 
use was removed from the statute books within a year. 

Mr. Tillson then requested those present to answer 
his question “What should be done to clear a blocked 
raise?” Mr. Gidley said that where the raise was 
blocked partly by fine material the application of water 
was often found of great value. In some raises an old 
rope or chain was made a permanent part of the chute. 
By shaking this the obstruction might be removed. The 
rope seemed to give a reasonable length of service and 
in no case was anything but scrap material used for this 
purpose. 


FORSTER ROASTS HIS COMMITTEE ASSOCIATES 


One member said that there were always plenty of 
2 x 2-in. sticks kept in the tramroads. These could be 
spiked together and a stick of dynamite fastened to the 
end of the pole thus formed. An automobile storage 
light was used as a searchlight for the examination of 
the obstruction and the shot located accordingly. It 
was found that a yellow light would, as on the high road, 
penetrate the foggy atmosphere better than a white 
light. Mr. Stoek declared that trouble of this sort was 
quite frequent in the anthracite mines, but there a 
manway followed the raise and the obstruction could be 
barred loose from that point of vantage and the danger 
in starting the coal obviated. 

In the evening a banquet was held in the Auditorium, 
the toastmaster being Phil A. Grau, business manager 
of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce. Well did 
he acquit himself of his duties. The principal speakers 
were R. W. Campbell, chairman of the Central Safety 
Committee, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, and former presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, and H. Walter 
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Forster, of the Independent Associates, Philadelphia, 
who has been a leading Executive Committeeman for 
years and now is inexorably thrust forth, much to every- 
body’s regret—the victim of a constitution which for- 
bids longer continuation in office. 

Mr. Forster’s “Impressions” will long be remembered, 
for in jocular vein he roasted every one of light and 
leading in the safety movement, without, however, leav- 
ing any soreness anywhere. R. C. Richards, the presi- 
dent, and Lew R. Palmer, a past president, were both 
sick and unavoidably absent. Messages of good cheer 
were sent to both. Mr. Campbell in his reminiscences 
recalled the growth of the National Safety Council in 
eight years from a body with $1,400 of a yearly budget 
and forty members to one with yearly expenditures of 
$233,000 and 4,051 members. 

The election announced C. P. Tolman as president, 
W. R. Cameron as first vice-president, L. A. De Blois as 
third vice-president, J. A. Oartel as fourth vice-presi- 
dent, C. W. Price as general manager, S. J. Williams as 
secretary, W. H. Frater as treasurer and R. T. Solensten 
as assistant secretary. It was announced also that 
whereas there had been seven fatal accidents in Mil- 
waukee a year ago, during the present safety week up 
to that date, Thursday, there had been but one. 


NEW BRITISH ASSOCIATION SENDS DELEGATES 


Major H. F. Doidge was present and brought the 
greetings of Lord Levelhulme of the British Industrial 
Safety First Association. He said that while Great 
Britain had been early in providing legislation protect- 
ing the working man it had taken the cue of the National 
Safety Council in establishing an association for the 
creation of the safety spirit. The association, he said, 
was barely a year old, but “‘in the language of your coun- 
try, it is already ‘some kid.’” A dance followed the 
banquet. 

On Friday morning the mining section held its final 
session with a paper by John L. Boardman, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont., entitled “Accidents 
from Falls of Roof and Ground in Metal Mines.” This 
paper will be given a minimum of space here though it 
was by no means without interest. The paper, of which 
W. S. Bates was co-author, showed that 37 per cent of 
the accidents were due to falls of rock and ore. It 
showed that drifting and crosscutting, comprising only 
16 per cent of the mining work, caused 24 per cent of 
the accidents. 


Is DANGER EvER ITS OWN DEFENCE? 


The authors are at a loss to explain this except by 
saying that carelessness is the source of the great acci- 
dent rate. They declare it is the safest kind of work, 
that the miners are close to the roof and with care in 
removing loose material it is quite easy to prevent acci- 
dents. The timbering is simple and easy. ‘‘Square-set 
stoping, which from the nature of the work should be 
considered more hazardous and which is estimated at 70 
per cent of the total mining work, has caused only 63 per 
cent of the falling-ground accidents.” 

“From this information,” they add, ‘we may deduce 
the fact that in the more dangerous mine workings 
the miner by increased vigilance renders himself less 
liable to injury than does the man working in the “safe 
place” who puts too much trust in the ground holding 
up. However, there is nothing to be wondered at in 
this. We all know the experienced repairman who is 
employed in mining through caved ground. 
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“He is always to be found around the most dangerous 
places in the mine, and is rarely if ever caught by a 
fall. It is a pleasure to watch him work. When he 
first comes on shift he proceeds to make himself safe, 
and when he starts mining he is ever on the alert and 
as quick as a cat, and if a fall of ground does come, he 
beats the fall to a place of safety by many feet.” 

The authors then describe a safety drive made at the 
many mines around Butte which lasted four weeks (27 
days). The accident rate fell 52.6 per cent as compared 
with the record of two months in the year before and 
47.5 per cent as compared with the record of the pre- 
vious year, the comparisons being based on the number 
of menshifts worked. The leading mine worked 5,357 
shifts without a single accident, and another mine with 
less tonnage had an equally good record. This was a 
splendid achievement, as every form of accident was 
included in the reckoning—fatal, serious and slight. 

An interesting article by H. A. Kudlik, chief safety 
inspector of the Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, was then 
read. It.was pointed out that systematic timbering does 
not attempt to say how many timbers shall be set but 
what shall be the minimum number used and where this 
minimum shall be located. The miner should always 
set what safety demands and no less than that number. 
Miners always resent setting timber anywhere near the 
face, saying that the shots will displace the posts. 
Even though only one post has to be reset in a month, 
the miner will oppose following the rules made to 
assure him of safety. 

Mr. Conibear suggested that some of the accidents 
might be ascribed to the lowered quality of mine timber 
resulting from the scarcity of good stands of trees, 
but Mr. Flyzik stated that in the state of Washington, 
where there was plenty of timber, the accidents from 
falls of roof did not appear in any way abated. 


NEW INQUIRY INTO ROOF FALLS SUGGESTED 


He suggested that the Bureau of Mines would do well 
to ascertain how many were killed where timber was 
delivered at the working face and how many where the 
posts were placed so far from the end of the room or 
drift that the miner had difficulty in supplying himself. 
He believed that the labor and time involved in moving 
timber from a relatively remote point induced the 
miner to take unnecessary chances. Mr. Bagley, the 
state mine inspector in Washington, is preparing to 
make a statistical investigation of this character. 
Henry Roark said that the Clinchfield Coal Corporation 
places its own timber and W. W. Gidley remarked that 
he had noted the fact that the timber now being 
obtained did not equal that of past years. 

In metal mines, Mr. Seip said, taking all accidents 
into consideration, accidents from falls of ground were 
not the predominant cause of injury. Mr. Gidley con- 
curred with this statement. The old question came up 
as to the possibility of the mine foreman taking the 
time to compel a man to stand timber properly with the 
rapid-fire progress through the mine now required of 
him. Mr. Conibear said that at the twenty-two mines of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. he was the sole safety man. 
The company had doubled the number of shift bosses 
and expected them to spend the necessary time to see 
that timber was set so as to safeguard the men. With 
plenty of men in charge of the operation of a mine it 
was possible to obtain safe timbering without any 
special force of safety men. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Temperatures at Which Ash from Western 
Coals Fuses to a Sphere 


Bureau of Mines Tables Show the Temperatures at Which the Ash 
of Several Coals in the West Will Fuse, the Types of the Various 
Coals, Places Where Found, Their Ash and Sulphur Content 


N OUR issue of Sept. 30, pp. 677-682, we published 

Bureau of Mines tables on the “Softening Tempera- 

tures of Coal Ash from Western Coals,” the states 
covered being California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Washington. The territory 
of Alaska also was covered by the same article, the 
authors of which were W. A.' Selvig, L. R. Lenhart and 
A. C. Fieldner. The tables herewith, as also those pre- 
ceding, are published by permission of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The three state maps which accompany this article 
were especially prepared by Coal Age to show the places 
that are mentioned in the tables and the areas of coal 
which the states contain. They will be found of interest, 
however, for general reference. In the table ‘“L” stands 
for lignite, “Sb-B” for sub-bituminous and “B” for bitu- 
minous coal. It will be noted that nearly all the western 
half of North Dakota is underlaid with lignite or with 
strata that may contain workable lignite: It is remark- 
able how large a portion of Wyoming has coal measures, 
though in a large part of the southwestern section of the 
state the depth of the measures is so great as to make 
the possibility of their being mined extremely doubtful. 
Wyoming also has some small areas of anthracite. 
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COAL FIELDS OF COLORADO 


In the extreme northwest corner, in Moffat and Routt Counties, 
is the Tampa field. Eastward of that area is the North Park field, 
in Jackson and Grand Counties. Southward is the Grand 
River field of Rio Blanco, Garfield, Meas and Delta Coun- 
ties, having at its eastern end the Crested Butte field, of 
Gunnison County. In the southwestern corner of the county is 
the Durango-Gallup field, in Montezuma, La Plata and Archuleta 
Counties. The small South Park field, in Park County, occupies 
the center of the state and east of it is the Denver region, 
stretching from El Paso County in the south to Weld County in 
the north. Canon City field, in Fremont County, is a small but 
valuable field south of the Denver area. Most important of all, 
ee Trinidad field lies south of the Canon field on the New Mexico 
ine. 
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WYOMING’S AREA OF THICK COAL 


In the southwest is the great Green River region, with the Rock 
Spring field in its heart and the Cumberland-Kemmerer field in the 
extreme southwest, Uinta County. In the center of the state is 
the Wind River region, in Fremont and Natrona: Counties. The 
Powder River region lies toward the east and contains such well- 
known ficlds as Sheridan, Carneyville, Kooi and Dietz, in Sheridan 
County. The Big Horn Basin region lies in Big Horn Park and 
Washakie Counties to the west of the Powder River region. 
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LIGNITE FIELDS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


This state produced only 719,733 tons in 1919, of which 173,- 
744 tons was used localiy and 19,943 was used for_ steam heat 
at the mines. The mines of the U. S. Reclamation Service jis) at 
Williston, Williams County, near the Montana line, at 


The Colorado fields are widely separated, the best 
known field being that which is most southeasterly, lying 
in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties and containing 
such well known towns as Walsenburg, Rouse, Delagua, 
Trinidad, Primero, Segundo, Aguilar, Hastings, Morley 
and Cokedale. 
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COLORADO Average Analysie 
—Softening Temperature,— of Dry Coal. 
Type of No. of Deg. F. Percentage of 
County Town Mine Coal Bed Coal Samples Lowest Highest Average Ash Sulphur 
Adamstee cease oe Bennett ite ve ee oe Thomas=)4.ce ee Unnamed] eee Sb.-B. Wee EEE he Wu) GR es 2,120 1135 0.48 
Boulder. .2. oor Wuakayette ea. Sac aii cat als Simpsonie cea wet ata Lower Simpson........ Sb.-B. 2 2,030 2,130 2,080 4.45 0.48 
Boulder. . ..-.220h 2. eLowisvalleveecynpeeisl els ore ee Acme. ... Lower Acmiesseae bu. Sb.-B. hk te See Sao: 2,040 5.46 0.40 
Boulder:2s.2) ae tee Louisville Jancis eo: Monarch No. 2. .. Unnamed. Seeaeeeer SbD-B. 2 1,990 2,030 2,010 6.54 0.33 
Boulders cece) (SU DerIOL ae ae rine eth Industrial. ....«......<. Unnamed. -23eeeeeee Sb.-B. 3 2,060 2,140 2,100 6.89 0.37 
Deltant cia tence OWIeREE EL eee eae ats King sc see ee eet King... 2.2.0 B. 2 2,470 2,740 2,600 5.05 0.60 
Delta. sce... Dominguez. Set pie tree Wells Guleh... .vo.6...es Unnamed is. ieee B. el eee: teeth Pens 2,160 6.20 1.01 
El Pasosicceiks. 2 Caliantn sens ee es IMOBDY. ks ree a Re Mosby .. hs... ees oe. Sb.-B. 1 es an 2,520 20.77 eas 
El Paso... ..o8o. +. }Colorado Springs. 2.5 55. Fl Paso. _aweisive Unnamed {eee Sb-B. 3 2,190 2,260 2,230 7.99 0.43 
El Paso..:..:.-...» Colorado BERNE, Pearee : i. Rapson No. tea epee: Lower./: \. Uae ee Sb.-B. hi) Ps een Ne 2,210 7.96 0.50 
FE] Paso: ..s-css4 25. Pike View. sa ee) Pike View. <. cvstasitecge. A Ss coe Sb.-B. 6 2,070 2,350 2,250 Vasil 
El Paso2s))... cee. Remeber tae Purdon: ce gtigeee See Purdon. :.2: eee Sb.-B. 1 whine : 2,5 1OGeeeegaa> 0.48 
Fremont: .+2cm:.. pu (onandlerdceunrcateaeG cr Chandlers sys Canon)... see Sb.-B. 2 2,080 2,130 2,100 7,25 9 e490 
Premont.<o:.tcrn eo odkvale wetter one eae Rockvales tte. n-ont ree Rockvale. eee or Sb.-B. 2 2,080 2,350 2,220 10.43 0.65 
Freniont,... 0... Williamsburg... .22... “Magnets. .o.-60...v0...) Magnet epee ers 2 2,030 2,130 2,060 7.90 0.99 
Garfield:....7..,.4 5 New Castle scm acces os Wailea aaa eds ee eee Allen. .\; (Janeen 5 2,060 2,370 2,220 5.95 ~0750 
Garheld) S.-4-ee South.Canon......, 2.22. South Canon.....:..-.: Wheeler. ‘cheese 2 2,360 2,410 2,380 8.78 0.58 
Gufinisen.2 2. oe MORO Wins pee eee ater: Mount Carbon. ..0:..: No: 2... see 1 *- 2,310 7.30 1.05 
Gunnison.......... Mount Carbon.... ..... Kubler ptticee 4 eae. No. 2: . 3G gaeeeeeeeenn a la’ fee 2 te poke 2,380 9.51 0.49 
Gunnison. 2 hear SOmeEset hemlet se, Somerset; .) <5 << ¢ 4.0 <0) Unnamed, (aepmenne B 2 2,240 2,240 2,240 9.74 0.46 
Huerfano.........- @dinp Shumway. ens os) CAOTOODE warts sions sor Cameron 2iiaee eee 2 2,280 2,300 2,290 11.48 0.94 
Huerfano.......... Camp Shumay.......... Vestaiis.<.s2y.reseuge) Walsen?” Siemens B. TS ee ere od Wishes cs 2,670 9.89 0.68 
Huerfano:. 2) cesar Ieleanbons ess ounce: BEe@nusiae ee tee ee eielese Robinson: eeeeeeee es B. 2 2,180 2,350 2,260 8/09 072 
Huerfano:. 2+. > Délearbon as .eiie srs Turner etre lec sere ee Cameron... fe eens B. (Eo ey te Mo 2,240 7.33 7074 
Huerfarno i sete Delearboner nn: (2 kent ee SPUTNeI yt eet lone st Walsen. eee 5 2,230 2,430 2,330 11429" 70766 
Huerfano Barr -cpyee hoes eles G@amieront, oc suscep ee Walsen, .222neeeeeeeee B 3 2,430 2,620 2,510 15.43 0.50 
Huerfano.::. 2%)... Lesterrnek brmee siee cet IRE Ne iri a ds Walsen. :22e ee ae ee B 2 2,400 2,640 2,520 11.08 0.54 
Huérfanos. 2). ec MRitland Geer cts ke tle Mattiandicsy kh vance ecce e Lenox. :.. ‘eiayee iene B hn erate WA Pea 2,680 13.70 0.76 
Huerfanove. asc. non Niditland 0-0 plein so ae Mattlands2220 cu. Maree Robinsons eee B i} Be Recs ,400 [best 0.64 
Huerianose 2s cote WicGnre eee eke PIMOLe Sais ot s.r ire Cameron: 4..n eae 2 Ap 2,340 2,340 10.30 0.78 
Huerfanol.. janes Oakyiew tole aes ee Oakdalaret cia ae ais seit Unnamed sae B 3 2,130 2,690 2,360 10.50 0.57 
Huerfanos ge. ie Oakview OakdalesNow leon sess: Mammothaae eee Be Oy yee MS Ro Marre 5 2,330 8.19 0.50 
Huerfano.......... Pictou.... PIGbousee ena aoe Walsen.....atednteeleilemiads Prt; serene 2,670." oo) iO 2 ma Oras 
Hruerfano,. ison ce - PiGho Urs Ae sh ede as ee RCDOU Ani Come eWay puree Walsen and Robinson.. B. JN MASTS Oe, Ete ee 2,210 10.48 0.59 
Huerfano:.. 0.2 4). Ravenwood Ravenwood............ Cameron dee eee B. 2 2,500 2,520 2,510 Su 38 nON7 
Huerfanoc bs au, Strong... -. 2. sec ag)s ede s BUMNYBIGE. Oo. .5.. 1 dee - Walser. eee eerie By 2 2,480 2,530 2,500 9.24 0.65 
Bueriano.-. 4. 2s TiGROELE see eae KeblersNos2-- enn ote ae Robinson) aeons B. 2 2,100 2,150 2,120 8.29 0.56 
Huerfatios 5) ke TROLGCCAL PON reer ort nee Toltec.. Was vation cs ‘Cameron see eee ae B. l a Sabre: - 2,380 10.51 1.01 
Hueriano.. se1)- - Toltectanesec ee akias wer mL OLueCs. vases ee  Walsen. (eee rrenats B.  ecteeac cant ek TET 2,700 10.43 0.81 
FLuerfano vere ire Walseni7imaeanavectt cen Robinson No. |......... Robinsonieuemenee ere: B. 3 2,400 2,440 2,410 11.65 0.54 
Huerfano.......... Wialeenicnd, |.tir then. ary onem Robinson No. 2......... Walsen...‘cosjsr dm asagel- B. 3 2,280 2,380 2,340 10.84 0.55 
Huerfawor. pert Walsenbures... «... sen VOiutie lee, yore ttre ater Walsen’ 5 2nnpiieerac ee B. [abe tore, co LAR kee 2,500 15.63 0.47 
Jacksons cc sere. 2 LCoalmont, eauievs eee here eR. COO tera, hence jees oe Riach 3.3. o teen i] 2,580 8.94 0.91 
Jackson....... MELIENO sisted tee WMitehelletaeet nn creutes Mitchell... Gees | 2,270 12.56 1.05 
Jackson......./....' Walden.. ONS Te Rae VALET oS: ad reeicrena, ene Moet Sudduth? eee eee 1 2,440 4.31 0.19 
Jackson............ Walden.. pas. sete Ne = ah a A ee Sudduth geese 1 2,370 7.78 e0e83 
Jacksons se oie PuWialden sane eb Budauthssach te eee des Sudduthe ieee i 2,440 6:25 sls 
Jacksons oo one Wealden sien iis St ec eY ASCO 2,72 & <a a, Winscoma). etueiiereeie nies LP iyi Sete’ 2,190 14.80 0.98 
Telerson wy ee NLOXTISONG he hae seen cen White Ash..... . Jumbo. ; sees lite ds 2S | woes 2,290 8.12 1.05 
1a (Plata Ca ey RDNA Or tote coe. \aitaneleycue rs Cinder Butte... wl SB" se eee Neg sb Sen eA eh oe +3,010 19.13 0.68 
Ta (Platact 242) Cows Durango ees ee ee alld UAI oa ... Unnamedstteeey aoe D: 2,990 3,010 3,000 7.05 0.74 
Tia (Plata tee 2 ee DUTANg Osos au) eee ee OUE: SDLLD Peas. . SB? .. 5 eee, etd etc: 2;590 7 5 74a 
Ta Plata. 26-550 se Blesperusacniee: ae ales Hesperus........ Hesperus tae 2 2,710 3,000 2,860 637-2705 71 
Ba Plata eso ee ELeCSDErUS serene e cu ole eer Mormon. 2... e- .. » Unnamed tae ecn: 1 ee. enon +3,010 14.18 0.90 
TiattP late. .acter ee LCR DEEUS er ea eee Wiheclets secre tate Upper Not 5aeeee ee 1. ee. he AR Z: 7 ADS ONE? 
Jia Plates cee MaTCORS.. Wiki aa ce eis ene EL QUCE Gre oe eke et cdaiatiatene Spencers ieee eee ins bts ee aici aa pe See +3,010 9.57 0.69 
Lal Plata aotce te se ering hn coc pain ee tes YPerins Peak............ Peacock Sere sale 3 2,060 2,54 2,320 5.88 2.42 
LassAniman itr ih cee A ULAR nes. ert a reek LOT DIn eG sapecink e tctate acn ete Walsen........- Pena [Ne egeiecce: ee 2,360 13.39 0.69 
Las Animas........ WA erinleatin hace cin. fe fen tciepererae Royale scpger ito tes sheataae Peerless........- 1 2,780 11.83 0.73 
Las Animas........ JA TITLE ney. Leese tae Royalyeacsmiodsh adacmare Walsen. . Gnas 1 2,420 11.16 0.69 
Las:Animas.;-.-hee BoutCarbo.seeakeeedeer Bon'Carbo: ete carnstela ss Primero, sas 1 2,300 14.17. 0.50 
Las Animas........ Brodhead. sia, af sic snes Temple No:95:\5, asa.46 5 Brod Nov ase ne 2 TAR eos, eee 2,320 8.20 0.45 
Las Animas........ Brodhead winrianece tt Temple No. 10.......... ugby ii agp nena Spr es oe See 2,430 11.13 0.46 
Las Animaswaicpe Wokedaleys> inet ak sews Cokedale No. 1......... ses Ae Ae ith gee 4 2,710 2,990 2:920 17.74 0.54 
Las Animas ....... MDGlASiaNeLet. ee Re Oana AR Or. eee ees ere Delagua, Hee ae Era Ss Se 2,430 8.65 0.75 
Las Animas. se j Delabua® one. ae eikoctes Delage iiarrts seh. ee eal Delagua. Svante 4 2,310 2,480 2,420 11.51 0.56 
Las Animas: aun Delaguas.. Nw anactow ker Delazua Now... ccs ss Delagua:. somes snl 3 2,550 2,610 2,570 7.51 0.60 
Las Animas;.2..).. Delaguae ni nishmo teens Delagua NOs 3 5.30 hie. ac Delagua:. sa cmmereere eee | Ae heey, Peete Seite 2,300 8.63 0.53 
Las Aniniasee: eon OL DGSo ke cen adlehs satiate HorbesNop Qs chs ksi Walsen:' 7/5 eee ae 4 2,310 2,580 2,400 10.504 Sr0e75 
Las Animas: .ch 3 Hastings arate notes eieleh a peas Tastings 4d ssa, Berwind (?).. . 3 2,650 2,990 2,770 13.11 0.75 
Las'Animas........ Hastings. <cc pees oe Hastingsiiadad sn: aarss Hastings. . BPS ot 3 2,600 2,810 2,680 16.51 0.64 
Las Animas........ Morley) cutl-.06 Mace sisters IMrorley sas tae ects eerie - ‘ Engle-Starkville. 5 2,340 2,960 x 660 15.01 0.7€ 
Das: Animasiicum Primero ee Aka one eene - PTI CLO ser perehasys sie te ae Primero. seen ee: 3 2,370 2,560 2/460 13.54 0.51 
ParsA nina one CS ODEIS ee eae tenses at sakes Piedmont: site. tereitsiats Lower... . Geese 2 2,740 2,930 2,840 15.02 0.66 
TLas-Animas.: .5 6.0 NSopriBY cane chemin. aie baotaeet ISOPTIS NO. 2acio reise Cameron. . Ber ane Ae. ue Osea 2,790 18.11 0.75 
Las Animas......:. Starlkcvilles. verges. atte oe iStarkvilleasvnan tence Engle-Starkville. 5 2,800 2,990 2,890 15.31 0.60 
Las Animass.. seer "‘Lolletburg joe ete EOL Er Aaa a ee wlan i Berwind. : 29ers 2 2,530 2,760 2,640 12.08 0.68 
WMesates. cccmrentice ates Cameo Move etre tee Cameo waehen usr: © 0h Cameo...°: Sampras é 2 2,710 2,960 2,840 9.58 0.63 
Mofiat ore teats Asia) Bie ec cy ee etek Battie Hrave cojtk sien. Unnamed {sete | xe 2,220 TAG, 1.04 
Miotiaten:.20 oe ‘Weialic Ger or ate eae id: Collomeic. tne Unnamed! eee ] 2,350 4.49 0.78 
MOUEGN cence: ook Axial) oo%,. crc hte trees SJ AINE fetes deo ntatercn Rae , Unnamed Sener ead & ths 2380 4.37. 0.61 
Motittias. a. tones. ‘Asal sai eee rae ere Joe COE ies es aes so Collom. )> saree VP mate tet oe 2,430 2. 510836 
Mofiat eat fps ae IAXIG], Gee. ate hraedte ae ae ome Shafer. . pen eai. 2 Unnamed ayers pS Nt, OBA ce eta A 2,300 4.50 0.68 
WEOTA te aieents Rute es Graig en.) seme WE EVANS eer Aes, ech Unnamedon. meee Par cn) CI ti Se 2,210 7.766 0279 
MORBESI eee CEAIG sina etives wise ereked aye Harthee sii ene oee hs Unnamed sane eee i 2,740 6.49 0.62 
Moat as needa Graig Veee tsehes ce peer Kimberleyian eri, isn te Unnamed pene 2 Vee hk, Aah 2,190 Moyet ily 
Mofiditi cde eds Creve oe wile ote cd Ste aes WROD ai eeercukrine esi re Unnamed.4.eee eee = | tabi geo a 2,890 4.87 0.69 
MORSARS Fr nctsre Beare CPEB AY ee io ee SRD OICLE fete erie tela aia ats ca xh ¢ Unnamed Seer e a ears dao 2/010 9.29 0.85 
MOnat: sacha et Craig Reese ioe \Wralkeryiies vl ss. s aly ~~. Onnamed anes 2 2,080 2,090 2/080 7.36 1.06 
WhOTa Briones shcce cho patna Lay. Sop okies, eee teers Lay..o. Scatiee assess Unnamed Ape i eee oy 2,440 6.75 1.04 
IM GH Atee aes, ieee he Mount Streeter.......... Dollomaeeerrst ones Collom:.AMigEeeiee co 2 2,230 2,540 2,380 2.90 0.33 
Montezuma........ Corteze sos. Ao Seemeeee soOLte2:.. ... Unnamedaaaeee cee eden cick Senin casks one 2,980 15.42 0.62 
Montezuma........ Cortes edie: : cee ba Hamilton Prospect. ». Unnamed seen oo ekaeseicyacor Femme oe 2,710 13.64 0.50 
Méottedtiing. .2-2.... Cortetin.ase eneere ere Jacksons. .....0.. 0.2... .) Spencer” (?) meaeraeaenes 3 2,240 2,560 2,370 6.36 0.54 
Monteitina >... b..0 ‘Gortessince sore en ieee MOWRY er, see circ. ee Unnamed: seen 2 2,110 2,130 2,120 16.13 7.64 
Montestiing.. .9.'.. .* Cortetan > ses itie 5s Todd.. Lule Bde 0 ol on SDONCCL Ss, eemenmeeene ns 3 2,190 2,380 2,260 7263) a0,78 
Montezuma........ Dolores Werte: eee Prospect. . Saas. UDnamedsneeeermenn Ngai. ts Satcns ae mane 5 40 2,810 9.11 0.59 
Montezuma........ Mianeosije: cent ee /Old Speneer. Vie wee... Peacocks aes Ee hard acr en aes 2,430 5.82 1.08 
MéNtentina sfc. /. .Mancos..daee. soon kets Spencer) fosaas).. oe ok os (Spencer. msemeeeiaeuye A eats Ab apis Soe 2,510 4.80 0.66 
Caran ern tie. Ridgway: fe. haw: fees CLOW Creek.i;... 1s Low Crock sais aon ee Bena ec cee 2,450 8.24 0.68 
Pitkin. ow weiss, Redstonel ll. Sifted ine Placttay Wore: ihre. Unnamed: Aan hit tae vn sea 2,370 6.75 0.50 
RiosBlanto. ss... Meeker inn, ones atin celack Diamond? i. eo Lord)’ ae oe These, dae Ws Sta 2,990 8.95 0.55 
Rio ‘Blanco:. viele Meeker-iaiee cases sen Cornrike. .i0..)..:4 5... 0.8 Unnamed Riemer cri « TO hee eel aa St 2,310 2.57 0.33 
Rig BIRRCOn ee «gees Meelcer eh est oar eta ETO LG on suai, Cec ee Unnamed.cheeees aero oor eas yan mene: 2,370 6.97 0.96 
Rid'Blanco.4 2. 5.3) Meeker: Si ae eens UMnalkior: ic aes sos ok coe Old Pollardftteuspisci WA A aa oGhics reed 2,310 6.68 0.50 
Rio Blanco......... Meeker.......- Sea a Am Montgomery........... Unnamed....... Pepe ti GP) RATS ado ri oe ete 2,210 7.00 0.81 
Rio'Blanco......... Meeker-Winv one ceeean Sulphur Creek.......... UnnamediJveeee etre ot De Ose |) a8 fs ces 2,780 9.26 rg 
Rio Blanco.,....... MeehKer®.);.40 ciiecce oon NWIGR ROTA cee Siiiyacatecetes ch Unnamedigitae tee LWT SALE! OS ee eee Se 2,730 ->~ 7':02,290; 55% 
Routt); a: focuet ‘Coalview a). tment Routt-Pinnacle......... Bear Run... aCe PE oreo. One ame Ae te 2,400. 7.84 --0.54 
Rowttus eas. cea Havyiten'ssicnivadaeee seas Carey ifs hier Cem HS roe 2,480 6.52 0.47 
Rout teeters ete Havden* 2. esc atame tanctets Dry‘Creek 1 ae peacine 2,340 ' 4.54 0.45 
Routtso wee ae aden sires Ron iereinae reen 1 Pe See ees 2:250 5.26 0.50° 
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Softening Temperatures of Coal Ash from Western Coals—Continued 
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COLORADO—Continued —Softening Temperature— of Dry Coal. 
; Type of No. of Deg. F. Percentage of 
County Town Mine Coal Bed Coal Samples Lowest Highest Average Ash Sulphur 
REMC Ue. stake ese the, « DVIS TOP ORNs 0 tee eee MeNeMUINGw 8s oe. sa... Wolf Creeksen mn ac B. Re eters oie a. P7805 a 2.07) 9 0%53 
AVUELGY 6 tf creyiere aes McGregor eer metre VONGUENG Saar ok i.e. Wadge: s3eeeeee. oe B. [ENGR RI ea, Cal ee 2,660 7.46 0.73 
LAG TE ee deer eee Millner..... Bye coecenin cst PlleC reeks 20 hook. wk... Wolf Creekween dd...) b- p, 2,540 2,980 2,760 105,72) 430-50 
PACU ERs ete Sd sisi bs Mount Harris! ......... Bear River. . . Unnamedaagepe eae oe B. lepameriic teen ae TK 2,420 5.64 0.57 
CEH Slt eggs een Mount Harris........... Colorado and Utah No.1 Harris, eens B. 3 2,580 2,870 2,710 6.96 0.49 
BORGER rude slate 6.ia)0 4 Mount Harris............ International. a4 so. Wolf Creeks t B. | A a yg > Sao 8 ea 2,710 13.98 0 49 
CS Mount. Eairrinuccss eee Mount Harris... ... . on) Wadge. een ence iets 8 2,570 2,940 2,820 6.30 0.46 
BEMMEUORS ee ils co 5 ss 4 Mount Say PaNeny tee Wiad een Mita rac -2. | Wadges gente ct B. Z 2,540 2,710 2,620 5.94 0.49 
OCS Oe er Milner... eee CUTHIS UNO ML soetan oss Curtiss. cee B. fee eee eee 2,420 5355 een > 
LOGY eee or IMEMLIOT Sartore cette iaiar rane ODER LO. clei esses « «. Wadge,, 74 eee ee. B. ly adie SAUMNN aneem 2,430 6.41 0.49 
COU ee NoneE Sp ho eit) Reem OCIUIStEL. ootraicics Sie kiss. Unnamed. legen Wee Laat ey ns ats 2,600 6.01 155 
MUM GE sea has ce cae Wak Creek anc. ee EATS Ce ee csc avre 2s Argo or Pinnacle....... B. 4 2,330 2,520 2,420 4.62 0.50 
Re nt eats oe. « LDESO RSA es ek ROME rot tS B ANIT) aes ener cai aid ae Unnanied ieee see SD Bente). Te! erat ea 2,030 5.29 0.49 
C1 3 PULILAN borkestoe chat te atte et ITICAI bok oricac es ok. Unnamed.. _ Shi=B; oe te 2,170 4.75 0.45 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OCH cr a Ea ynesiin ce Ree tee: Nipper & Monroe....... Haynes: fea ene eres ee [quake acer 2270be. Meet ees ee 
Pdamisis M2, its. 3 Pay esa silat «iia ese William Pinkham....... Haynes: 5.20 eo Lt Loe Rare eet Jee: 2,140 12.68 2.21 
Rena ieee ae AIOL)..nckbece a cee sea eee a Durkin Prospects. «. “T’ Cross .aoee ees ee Le le Pee ee Le ee 2,060 10.96 Ean fe 
Pei ee ee Bowman. 7.19%... 4.0.4... Open Pit). ie as Unnamedaae teenie 1 ye. Reet ee Were: 2,130 18.39 ree 
re hee SCPANtOMs bis. cc e kone 6 CTANTON.:. foes he bens Harmon (hia L. Paras cate. 2,180 12.47 1.01 
Merceres fs Beulah eee. are ver aes =e Deulahs se. hae hee Beulah Roemer oaie L. LWP, Pits Nite enaey I eee 2,270 9.51 1.07 
UG QUES on Vath aven sate ord srasiyes Moliners tetuereent Manhavenseeeieie ne: L. US 4. Seti Sa te ea 2,140 9.75 0.66 
ayrercers. 2... east SLARILOLUM eee etre aa oP PLC ULDEL teeters diene fs Unnamed tea ls [hy eee eee Mee 2,390 9.02 1.10 
Mortons; 0.0.44. ANIM OIE wean sen os ety Hamstand seer detkne ohadien Unnamed: cic qe aoe L. 1, A ae Be eee: 2,290 9.17. 0.64 
IVLOLtOD Ay... es ELS LOM ests ale cts Gere FIEDLOD eae cetaes vee oe: Unnamed Sia.e L. 2 2,030 2,070 2,050 13.14 1.56 
Dimtronee tate vt Lethe 6.8), 23k ene ek Kolbas te onac cae it. Haynes (2) ae Le [24 = ON eb Oat S 2,090°> 16. 13- 2°30 
POREOING 2 cece eae wile: ei torertt Oe iettae neat: : SORES Ge eee Haynes: (2)igeeteees «02? L. |i oe ea OUR ae 2,150 13.63 1.07 
IVMON TOR ee cs cree sis Newt oalem... 3.01... akota: Products)... .... Unnamedsenqeenine ate L. Li ale aera ems ayaa 2,100 11384:0% 2013 
imroweereree | New oalem......... 0... Unnamed... 5.52.5)... Unnamed (igre mre: L. IF a ee sl Rat ee pect 2 NBOM WIZ" 63s 1107, 
Seat ere ee a SEUTLINEtON: 6s. ata. 2 Conon er cite ers ., Unnamed eee iene L. 3 2,130 2,200 2,150 16.63 0.40 
eer UMtrns SAA ee VA VOCE... ive. Lu niees ass Bruegeer dena. ae <> Wh CMMI a oe 5. the L. ite eee ee) Ge. es 2,240 7239" 0.51 
DEPP R ORGY. iit. ie econed ie cms PIttSlOY sc cece wee ae ss Unnamed aq. aeieee cee « L. 2 2,240 2,310 2,280 85.02 0702, 
BVIINIGAE -steeniee . CLECNtON.: . 3) 48005, 5 scha wc a ee Geli greener fc eee eu: Unnamed oer oe L. [Ines OPE exec tA rere ds 2,270 11.90 2.41 
PUVATAIISSi5505'6 001,088 Wiheelocle triads cere. IWFONTLELN Rar Pa uc, Unnamed Jcpenee ae mL leSapaeet. SSR Res L: 2:430 14.63 2.28 
Svaae i seas ae Willistons .. 6... oe. oe Aen re ania ag ; Ellithrope or soho oe L. 4 2,000 2,140 2,070 + 11.75 1.82 
VIMIAING cts. sc bs WHLLISCON: chert cea ee Powell... FSC! ee It Led | eee OU A ae en 2,190 9.28 1.24 
Williams........... Williston................ U. 8. Reclamation. . Middle ene ic L. 5 2,190 2,310 2,250 10.19 0.98 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
aL Nee Mav ee ee Bitin loys interes a cvaetee sks Filton: Pte ete re 2) Winamed.. creeeeee tienes ace DL. Te ey eit hoe 2,400 18.40 1.59 
PPAPCING 5. 2...,->-+ ULON ie eat aot eee a Mendenhall: (eae0 ss... Unnamed. ...een aaa - L. TALE eats Me, oe a ans 2,140 17.36 0.94 
ARUP IA attate. ehoiit see ten a Macca s INéwComb.# qsese niente ott Widow Clarisgmranc. 10% Whe icy ae SE 2,140 13.95 1.46 
WGGRENOE: Jokinen. vole ele Nelson reece Unnamed: Saemeee a las Ae ae, 4. artes”, 2,180 hos 1.14 
TURSTS rote) ee Ay See ee Bhillipsseacws eeen Winn amied: yaaa ater ee L. TAP ee Rats. Wee Se 2,130 15.64 2.02 
RN ELOO LN am ao blanca DORE Sere aie. «> UN AIMed ieee mennes L. [Pee ee oe 2,290 13.72 3.65 
PU CLO bier Gh, chokes de oailereeal’ HMTGSGhaa eee... oo Upnamed jecammemer ct. L: Ogi, olen hy aiiaih gs Dhar ker 2,120 Weed 1.65 
WYOMING 
KGampbell. x2. oc .: CaTEtters Pane ees aes ake County Bank.. Pa Canamed ates (SbigBs PK es See 2,090 14.66 2.06 
Campbell. . MeCHINGtLGatc oor 2s «ce 6 Local. . By Ppt ste Aen Ei. (eee oe SHB? WAS he ek tl; Grae 2,350 11.03 1.96 
Mampboel, fa s'.2:.: Gillette. . A ie rare Ri Prospect. . 5 ENR ote ncaa SURI?) ee ee Sb.-B. iota RS TAF a ee aes 2,230 9.31 1.76 
MOCTID I: aches levy 4 Hc Hanna. . Pen ee OCA Mert het ek eters) nn amed. See ato. | Sb.-B. Th FRR aA ey ee. 2,110 5.18 20 
Carbon............ Medicine Bow........... eae fale Re pe a ae Unnamed.... .......- Sb.-B. [Me ion oe ae Ree 2,150 7.91 0.98 
amnOtmwe wee... Rock River. .o.:...55 055 1EGN OY a8 gt MOR Balen aS ie Unnamed. Pee. Sb.-B. oreee cere. a Seat 2,430 9.59 Les, 
WOMVOFSC sks oe vs Big ud dys s Avast roar Big Madey Ngee yee eters Lower Big Muddy..... Sb.-B. TL eat Pi cra ey Jk A es 2,100 9.15 0.77 
ACOINVEESO.)./ 5.005 big Muddy. =. ss. 26-28 BigMuaddy? aod e vane ne Upper Big Muddy..... Sb.-B. Ro el teeter eet! 2,240 6.37 0.97 
WONVETSC. i056. ae: GU wines. Mote: cad = ers OUbGrOp ban ienNee oe Lower Burned......... Sb.-B. ee Te Ae Ceo ae 2,090 11.65 0.50 
Wonverke. ....<...- Gilenrocki.aeou ee ee Country bank icss. 0%. Unnamed: -e4enee... Sb.-B. TES 2 a cea lie LOE 2,360 6.42 0.63 
Converse..........; Gilenrockartiadhie eis. sae alrview sts ca eh pcre hs Ss Unnamed Sie ae sb.-B: [Rie Shee as) Wh pees. 2,210 Tald 0092 
MP ORVELERS A). ales o> Alen EOOE Tan ee a enLOCK wert ern io. Unnamed. emia... Sbi-B. Pen aretha, Ak Mage eyeh eer 2,110 Hey ks Mal pa 
Cornverse.......... Gen roGkiat eel nee, ee POSpeCts. hah. k cul aeeae Unnamed saan Sb.-B. Hoi ge tacicuen ote be eee 2,110 9.61 0.55 
IONVEDEC sci. 5 bce cos Termes rete P ie ieee IAINONG SS sole cane kee Unnamed+.; samme Sb.-B. ihe cis ea eee ates & 2,110 15.30 1. 68 
Wanverses.. fo). 2: Inez. . 5 aty See She eta aUeV AS ee > apes rerio dc a Unnamed); ater eon. Sb.-B. era Rees oes 2,180 11.54 0.98 
Converse. ...,.....% Lost Spring. Re Si ool fowl Harney Creek: )....0.5 . UDvamMed js. are, L. Lat Peed kts eR tise 1,990 10.49 1.13 
(OS St WIOSGESPINN Esti. ety eru-es Haynes aig AE Se gombeye Unnamed Gewese. | ODEb. [Esa atk he Pah 2,310 Vt 7 1.57 
COnVerse; : 6. . 6.6 25 TMOSt SO PYil ga: eta s.. oes > Onyon. . F See: Unnamed Baa oe nt Sb.-B. [RRR cia Ny! Sate Be 2,010 11.50 1.23 
WONVErSe, | 6.4... TE OBUODILNS cartes ahr Prospect. ea ese e Parke ee "| See Sb.-B. oe Anes oe 2,260 5.93 Rey, 
RUOTVELEGL A! fiction IUOSMSDIING wasnt es Melee: Riasintqe th, mom nee Unnamedi eerie Sb.-B. [NARS ARE «Oe Bee 2,170 13.81 1.42 
MEOUVEPSE. .. ou ss HESS UITLIS Fee tre ere SUMLECG AA cele amt innamed Sap eee ee Sb.-B. Litas oc Peake Mies 28 2,320 16.65 0.80 
BE POOMG a di. c ack. is one + BUNCANCE, i. m.ckrecie et Belshesaa. Anon at Unnamed aaeeae oe B. 3 2,150 2,490 2,260 14.99 6.09 
eet ares Merwe TL IUDOIS? cies fee Os ae ProOspeete-c shia cc ee Unnamed! fee amet. 2- Sb.-B. iete aI be eee ES 2,180 15.84 4.00 
een n wee TAUIGSGOIM s+... las ees eres ELICKG@YS. 6 sas caren e bina Unnamed Sracewyael es Sb.-B. [ae ae ares 2,150 5.46 0.90 
ere ere CE CSO... gee f 2) ese  LDOIATY os Pag diaretatesntie & Unnamed Mieees. Sb.-B. 7 2,000 2,260 2,130 7.26 0. 64 
Tone tee EV UIGHOM. oon .6- 0.7. «on McKinley... i. 26...... Mesa Verde:/.0...2... Sb.-B. 3 2,080 2,250 2,140 9.45 1.46 
reais eT OOSOR. tcc 6 fe cet etc ioase. Miitehell : o:t2% 040 pe lets ers Wnnarm ed tees. aes Di-B: 2 2,280 2,310 2,300 9.55 0.98 
ee ae PEGI ee MELE oa ts UE TOpOSia aeons eae: 0 Lander. “iw e moet ae Ts 2 2,270 2,280 2,280 5.61 0.79 
Fremont. . RMP MPECIWOL LOL Ge icc sce arcteke «shee 2 Shiptony.-caaee Aeon Unnamed eee Sb.-B. LSE ea Se ye aie 2,320 9.42 0.90 
Hot Springs. . _ ACIETS 05 Etec ee Bis Horne: haces Gebo:,..2. Ga ae DEB 5 2,050 2,380 2,170 Sore RURAL 
Hot Springs. . MRO Ves” Big tet e 2 vies Grebo Math, | ie ene Gebso. ..d.: epee ®b.-B. 15 1,860 2,210 2,020 4.40 0.65 
Hot Springs........ WRIT DM Meteo ph clats lee Gwynn Prospect. . ess. Fee Sk cect oped ee i A est lic AG SON aoa 2,380 16.11 0.51 
Hot Springs........ Meeteetse............... Dickie No. 1 Prospect. .. Unnamed.. Meg oe tae 0B: UA oie ek Pe ae nae CA 2,510 11.08 0.82 
lou Springs... +... wthermopoliss ./. oss ase 2) Berry, Prospects:.)..292 Unnamed Rftat s tee Sb.-B. Th RRS eS) Sioa cates 2,210 TOF. [231 
PONDEOM S/he ..). 20. IRGiialoye ee aarti Snes Ee rOSspeCt.ve sn tele 2h eee Sb.-B. IRE) ae ee al ee ete pot 2,180 Ota. 029 
MN DSON se yh Sis 3s (Oicpate RE Reva per eiea tan Prospectiqcc aceon. Unnamed... un.si... Sb.-B. Line Seen ee on ae 2,500 18.02 1.85 
VOHNBON. 9 4).....5%. MS ARPIEL Oct rae Stee ean Prospects-ty heat an he UNDAMER “eerie eo es Sb.-B. Tete iO Saar dy ter nay 2,360 9.30 0.70 
MODVRONES . i... 6 10) 50 CASPER eee cts bia neat scsi oe Prospect: aed cokes LLDDAM ECC Agente etre Sb.-B. i aoe Ta Nie i ek ae 2,150 10.16 0.89 
BRTISU Ee. so ojo. iss MDARDORN. cs Teich os aa hao Parsley cc acaerm untae Uniiamed ..eeeatn emis 2 Sb.-B. Nedra abe, i ne 2,210 6.75 0.64 
MGIMCOlNe ioe ke te JOT) BCs ee ee ae Elkol. . ; ahd + be: Ball OF 0) ee ts 8 Sb.-B. 2 2,300 2,420 2,360 4.06 0.81 
MOTTUS Girne re ese nces 6 Kemmerer ii. cst caige see Kemmerer No. 6........ Unnamed Wie seca B. 7 2,170 2,310 2,250 bore) 02.63 
MRCOMT FT Weise cena Sub tetris ice tenn aac ae Kemmerer No. 5........ NOOO !. . eee: 4 2,180 2,240 2,210 Seth? 1.02 
Casper Prospect........ Unnamed. «4 eRe Oe Sb.-B. | Sees SY pak 2,120 7.18 0.92 
BS ye Len an Sake aid» ROSIN...) pene Sb.-B. Tie pe sRe dere t+ eae 2,360 6779" 0555 
RedtAshier ete eee Unnamed. 2a: Sb.-B. 1 ae eerie ye Gee 2,290 7.60 0.67 
ieee! ect) Unnamed + eee, SDL 1ss eee este Neen ee 2,670 9.49 1.08 
Black Diamond......... Wnnamed: eae oes Sb.-B. ee A eee eae 2,910 9.50 0.24 
MTOM OU eccici tices Races Unnamed. eee Sb.-B. Leet” nest We 2,550 14.37 1.07 
Eagle. . a ety Unnamed; .;... eee Rene Sb.-B. [cca Seth» Jee A eee. 9% 2,530 13.69 0.63 
East Wiley. er ee, Cee Unnamed. sce eran Sb.-B. 3 pip ae a 2,310 9 23 1.07 
West Wiley. estos 2: Unnamed), caw pee Sb.-B. llgwauthens fot. o Gt 2,370 13.59 0.80 
Acme Wowlen i re. 20): Carney): Ba epee oo Sb.-B. 16 2,100 2,330 2,250 4.84 0.49 
Sheridan....... 4¢.% Acme:. ey A OIMOUN OF Der thai ct! nie Carney..’..:.) eeeerteyo ae Sb.-B. 5 2,100 2,150 2,130 4.60 0.46 
PHCMMAN: ..).. 5 Th. s Carneyville. . S84 ahi anee Carney tags s Nercahy sobs Carney... heeeener ce Sb.-B. pencires We oS ee 2,150 3.68 0.43 
Dhergan. fo... ¢ Carmeyville. i.) ceca. 0s. Carney No; Wis J ies ages Carney +: snc santine sic Sb.-B. 13 2,050 2,270 2,140 4.48 0.47 
Mneridans..24.. 0.0.9 Cameyville....s%.5.a0885 @armeysNone2 i aiey cous, COBTDCY * <i, sence ees Sb.-B. 6 2,050 2,200 2,140 5.00 0.51 
Sheridan... ........; Comey rile LPNs 2: at OE Modelheyer 0% comes. Carney «cs Scan Sb.-B. 4 2,130 2,270 2,190 9.26 0.45 
Bheribnmea ssn Dietse esse. oecan ek Dieta Noy. 425 avases. os Dietz Na: 2 (Tee ry... Sb.-B. 9 2,120 2,220 2,180 9.03 ].30 
Ale Pee cose A LICEE:. asoii s4ulinm op ghdlola, «nue ses Diets Noda catthlas Dietz Nos datas nee Sb.-B. 8 2,040 2,220 2,150 6.39 0.64 
mherdan.s......... GOL Ete ee tes ees Hughey Prospect....... Monarch (2)).c08, aeene Sb.-B. ers. eran eae 2,150 6.48 0.41 
DHETIGHT My. SastT here KOOL). tte a Ale thls ths las ToGi, Pyaaenideet.. Abe es Monarch nce, ecient Sb.-B. 22 1,990 2,240 2,080 6.36 0.83 
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Softening Temperatures of Coal Ash from Western Coals—Continued 
Average Analysis 
NEW MEXICO —Softening Temperature— of Dry Coal. 
Type of No. of Deg. F. Percentage of 
County Town Mine Coal Bed Coal Samples Lowest Highest . Average Ash Sulphur 
Sheridan. .........5 IVEOnar Ol emetaer -2.1e'. Rie Monarch..3¢. aces ace see Monarehgeeeeeee. sa. Sb.-B. 21 1,970 2,290 2,190 4.85 0.56 
Sheridan. ..2-....:2-0 Monarch 620 f.:. «2% so New Monarchs ose. oe. Monarch@aeee oe. Sb B: 8 2,000 2,490 2,180 4.92 0.59 
Sheridan... toes ese New Acme on) ack soe es New Acme...........+.+. Monarchgeeeeen coon. Sb.-B. 4 2,150 2,410 2,320 4.32 0.67 
Sweetwater........ Gauntere ose Gunn-Onealy “B”’...... No.. [See pajehoper ey 3 1,900 2,030 1,970 2.44 1.06 
Sweetwater........ Rock Springs...... Prospect. renin. eee eon Tipton... ok Sb.-B. Jituhs yc ae ee ee 11,9805 £15.33. ee 7ene 
Sweetwater........ SUpeLiOL ss wits alee ke SES Bette oo tage See ea ore No. l Uppers o.5.. B. 1G oe Rae 2,040 2.91 1.08 
Sweetwater....... SUPETION; see eee. eas: ane BR As 3b i phos eee ote No. 7. 4 eeke ne B. 4 2,190 2,410 2,330 3.92 1.05 
Sweetwater........ SUPErlOrd. rears oo. ene NOS fe ae a eee vod eee Unnamedsaeeeen oon Sb.-B. 4 2,100 2,390 2,280 3.76 Taak2 
Uintawer! Sane : ba I Se OS <i eae 1 Oro De ey Jer hee oe eg 0. 1.5 paleo B. 2 2,380 2,400 2,390 4.61 0.75 
Uinta ts 2c eee eee Bron tiers.ai. ane see Kemmerer No. 1........ No. |. [oe eee: BB. 4 2,060 2,190 22126 rhe te 1.35 
Uinta?) seers Kemmerer jae ve. eee seron ROBPEGte. Cine oma. Gee Unnamedaaereee on Sb.-B. hit eee, ee 1,920 3.05, 92538 
Uinta: Sp erie sore Siisie Tas eee ees Kemmerer No. 4....... - Kemmerer No. 1........ B. 2 2,040 2,270 2,160 6.82 1.42 
Westor Pes Gambram se. oboe setae Antelope No. 3......... Unnamedtieet en... Sb.-B. 3 2,600 ,980 2,790 18.38 5.40 
Weston L MCAT DILENG He inknarckae ie Antelope No. 4......... Unnamedaeneeee.o.o. Sb.-B. 3 2,750 2,870 2,810 16.85 5.55 
‘Weston! .<. 2. Se ee oorcnolto eae eee. Prospect......s<......+ Unnamedeeeeen : Sb.-B. 1 i 4 Oe 2,400 8.415 950276 
Weston....... . Moorcroft...... SUProspectera- ha ees Unnamedieeeen fees. Sb.-B. 1 2,310 9.62 1 hee | 








Centrifugal Pump Takes Water at the 
Outer Edge of Its Impeller 


HE science of hydraulics or the art of handling 
liquids is one of the oldest as well as one of the 
most interesting problems with which the engineer has 
to deal. It is a far cry from the screw of Archimedes 
to the modern pump, yet the two are connected by a 
continuous chain of invention and improvement. 
Probably the latest radical departure from the beaten 
path in pump construction is embodied in a machine 
for handling water recently developed and placed upon 
the market by the Western Pump Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, and called the “‘Westco” pump. A line of sizes 
has been designed for this machine embracing a wide 
range of capacities against any pressure up to 200 lb. 
per stage, the sizes of the pump ranging from one no 
larger than an ordinary watch up to a machine that 
will deliver 1,000 gailons per minute. 


PUMP CONTAINS ONLY ONE MOVING PART 


As has been. stated, this pump is a radical departure 
from current practice in design. It contains but one 
moving part, known as the impeller. This, as may be 
seen in the accompanying illustration, is roughly a disk 
bearing upon its circumference a series of vanes upon 
either side of the central disk web. The impeller thus 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMP OF NEW DESIGN 
Instead of taking water at the center. and expelling it at the 


periphery, this pump both takes and discharges water at the 
periphery, thus, it is claimed, greatly reducing the internal fric- 
tion of the machine. A capacity of as much as 1,000 gal. per 
min, is attained by the larger machines. 





constructed revolves at high velocity within a casing 
that contains a suitable passage for the water beyond 
the tip of the impeller vanes. 

In the ordinary centrifugal pump, as is well known, 
the water is drawn into the eye or central portion of 
the impeller and is discharged at the circumference. 
In the Westco pump the water is taken in at the cir- 
cumference and is discharged from the circumference. 
The internal friction of the machine is thus largely 
reduced. 


SIMPLICITY AND EXTREME SKILL EMBODIED 


While the construction of this machine is extremely 
simple, considering the fact that its only motion is 
one of revolution, the principles of design call for a 
high degree of engineering skill and practical exper- 
ience. The diameter, thickness and speed of the 
impeller, as well as the number, length and width of 
blades, also the diameter, area and cross-section of the 
water channel must all be accurately determined. The 
operation of the pump as a whole is dependent upon each 
of these factors as well as its relation to the others. 
The interrelationship of each must therefore necessarily 
be predetermined for every model. 

This type of pump may be used to handle small or 
large quantities of water under all pressure conditions 
where low- and high-duty piston pumps or single- or 
multi-stage centrifugal machines would be normally 
required. It has been subjected to severe and long- 
continued tests under operating conditions and has 
proved itself a practical success. 





Urges Americans to Sell Europe Raw 
Rather Than Finished Products 


ITH the improved banking system now in force a 

business panic in this country would be chargeable to 
gross inefficiency and dereliction of duty on the part of 
business men and bankers, James S. Alexander, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, declared in 
an address at the eleventh annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Export Association, held in New York 
City, Oct. 14. Answering the charge that bankers fail to 
co-operate with business in times of financial stress, he said 
that the action of the banks in conserving credit was the 
best co-operation they could extend under recent financial 
conditions. 

The country’s credit structure was never better built than 
it is today, he said, and in view of the elasticity given 
business conditions by the Federal Reserve system, the 
country need never see another panic. Principles governing 
the domestic situation, particularly the duty of banks to 
readjust the credit situation when necessary, apply with 
especial force to the export trade, he said. He expressed 
the belief that American manufacturers should market raw 
rather than finished products to Europe if a sound basis is 
to be laid for equalizing the existing adverse trade balances. 





Essential Requirements in 
Longwall Work 


Success in longwall work depends primarily on the 
proper control of the roof pressure, which can only 
be obtained by the building of good packwalls and 
maintaining a uniform system of timbering at the 

working face, so as to throw only sufficient pressure 
on the coal face to break down the coal and produce a 
uniform settlement of the roof in the gob. 


ELIEVING that the only system of mining that can 

be successfully applied to the working of the thin 
seam of coal described by L. E. R., Coal Age, Aug. 19, 
p. 403, I would draw attention to the following require- 
ments to insure success in such work: 

As in other methods of mining, there are two systems 
in longwall mining, known as “‘longwall advancing” and 
“longwall retreating,” respectively. These differ mainly 
in the fact that when employing the latter system the 
headings are driven to the boundary of the property 
before opening up the longwall face. In the advancing 
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SHOWING GATEROADS LEADING TO 
LONGWALL FACE 


PIG. 1. 


system of longwall the complete extraction of the coal 
is started either at the foot of the shaft or, preferably, 
at the boundary of a sufficient pillar, which is left for 
the protection of the shaft. 

The use of the retreating system requires a larger 
capital than the advancing system, there being no re- 
turns on the investment until the boundary is reached 
and the extraction of coal begins. A frail roof or soft 
bottom, however, will often require the retreating 
system. 

In all longwall work an important feature is the direc- 
tion of the working face. If the conditions will permit 
better results are obtained and a larger proportion of 
lump coal is realized by working the coal “face on.” In 
other words, the direction of the face is then parallel 
or nearly so to the face cleats of the coal. 

Under a heavy roof pressure, particularly in working 
thin seams, it is often necessary to advance the working 
face at an angle with the face cleats of the coal. At 
times, again, the best results are obtained when the 


Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 






coal is wce_‘xed “end on,” the face being then parallel to 


the butt cleats or “joints” of the coal. 

When opening out a longwall face at the shaft bottom, 
or at the boundary of the shaft pillar; or, in the retreat- 
ing svstem, at the boundary lines of the property; a 
considerable area must be worked out with great care 
and watchfulness, in order to observe the first signs of 
the weighting of the roof on the coal face. This may 
not take place, however, before the face has advanced 
60 or 80 yd. In the meantime, the greatest care must 
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FIG. 2. USE OF CRIBS OR CHOCKS ON A LONGWALL FACE 
be observed in the building of the packwalls and tim- 
bering the ‘roof at the face. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a section of a longwall face where 
three gateroads or “gates” lead from the main level 
to the working face. There a track or conveyor is laid 
along the face to transport the coal to the head of each 
gate by which it is taken to the main level to be then 
hauled out of the mine. 

As shown in this figure, all the roads including the 
main level are kept open by building roadpacks on each 
side of the road.. Other gobpacks are shown built in 
the waste. The distribution of such gobpacks must be 
determined by conditions in the roof and floor of the 
seam. The distance apart of the gateroads will like- 
wise depend. on conditions in the seam. A conveyor 
face will often be 100 yd. in length. 

All packwalls, particularly roadpacks, must be well 
built. These will vary from 10 to 15 ft. in width. They 
may be continuous or built at. regular intervals apart, 
depending on conditions at the face. The stone for 
building packwalis is generally taken from the roof on 
the roads when it is necessary to rip the roof, in order 
to obtain the required headroom for the cars. 


HEAVY ROOF PRESSURE REQUIRES THE USE OF CRIBS 


Where the roof pressure is great or the building 
material weak, “cribs” formed of old timbers are built 
at intervals in the packs to strengthen them. It is 
important to build substantial cribs at each corner of 
a gateroad to insure the road being kept open at such 
points. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a section of a longwall face where 
cribs are used to control the roof pressure in place of 
post timbering. As indicated in this figure, the cribs 
are built four square, at regular intervals apart. The 
timbers are laid up in log-cabin fashion, the inner face 
being filled with refuse. In order to facilitate the re- 
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moval of the crib as the face is advanced, the lower logs 
are laid on a mound of dirt that can be mined with a 
pick when the crib is to be removed. 

Whether the roof is supported by posts or cribs, 
the purpose is to so control the pressure on the coal face 
that it shall be sufficient to bring down the coal without 
causing a fracture in the roof. As the face is advanced, 
it is necessary to draw the rear timbers after setting a 
new row of posts or cribs at the face. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a stepped longwall face, where each 
section is 300 ft. in length and has a conveyor to trans- 
port the coal to the head of the gateroad. In this 
figure three rows of posts are shown at the face. The 
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FIG. 3. CONVEYORS ON A STEPPED LONGWALL FACE 
best results are obtained where the posts or cribs are 
staggered in each succeeding row, as shown in Figs. 
22800 tos 

As a longwall face is advanced, the overburden settles 
down firmly on the waste and packwalls. This settle- 
ment of theh roof should be uniform and.cease, generally 
speaking, about 60 or 80 yd. back from the face. Outby 
of this point there is usually little trouble or expense 
required to keep the roads in good condition. As pre- 
ivously stated, the chief aim in longwall work is to 
utilize the leverage of the roof pressure to break down 
the coal, while preventing the fracture of the roof, which 
would mean disaster and much expense to recover the 
face. WILLIAM DICKINSON, SR. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. 


Example of a Practical Skilled Miner 


It does not always happen that the practical skilled 
miner is a man of long experience in mining, as 2s 
clearly show in the instance here cited. 


PEAKING of what constitutes a practical skilled 

miner, as suggested in the letter of W. M. Chambers, 
Coal Age, Sept. 2, p. 496, I find it is not always true 
that such a one has been long in the mining game and 
gained experience by years of toil under varying 
conditions. 

Upon a recent visit to a mine, in company with the 
foreman, I entered a miner’s place that was more orderly 
kept and better timbered than it has ever been my pleas- 
ure to behold. Neither the foreman nor myself could 
make a single suggestion that would be of value. 

Every post was in line, stood plumb and had a well 
balanced cap between it and the roof. Tools not in use 
were put out of the way in a breakthrough. The man 
had drilled six holes about eight inches deep in the rib, 
inside of the breakthrough; and in each hole was a 
stick of permissible explosive, while his detonators were 
in another hole five feet away. All the holes were ten 
feet from his tool box. 

There was no carbide spilled about the box, and coat 
and watch hung on a post close by within easy reach. 
The miner himself was busy loading a car. It stood 
on a slight grade and had a sprag in each rear wheel 
and the brake set. 

Upon our approach, the miner stopped work and, hold- 
ing one hand against the roof sounded the slate with 
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his pick, to assure us and himself that it was safe. 
A few questions elicited the fact that he had never had 
a car off the track. My surprise at this was less when 
I learned he had only been a miner twenty-seven days. 
The boss explained his success as a miner by saying 
he was teachable, adding that he would make a better 
miner in thirty days than many,men in as many years. 
Pikeville, Ky. G. E, DAUGHERTY. 


Longwall System for Low Coal 


Conditions permitting, undoubtedly the longwall sys- 
tem of mining is best adapted for the working of 
low coal; but the success of this method depends 
wholly on the experience of the men employed. 


VERY practical mining man is aware that, in tne 

majority of instances, the thicker seams of coal 
are being rapidly worked out, while the thinner seams 
are being left to be mined at some later day when the 
larger deposits have been practically exhausted. Hav- 
ing regard to the best interests of any mining con- 
cern, in respect to its future welfare, it is more logical - 
to think that the thinner seams should be worked in 
conjunction with those that are thicker. 

In seeking to ascertain the best method to adopt in 
the further development of a mine already opened in 
a 32- to 35-in. seam, L. E. R. has presented a ques- 
tion that should interest many. The inquiry appeared 
in Coal Age, Aug. 19, p. 403, and in reply the editor 
has rightly suggested the adoption of the longwall 
system of mining and drawn attention to the particular 
advantages of that system in the working of low coal. 


EXxActT INFORMATION NEEDED 


The information given by the inquirer, however, is 
so meager that it would be foolish for one to attempt 
to make a definite statement regarding the best and 
most profitable system of working in that particular 
field. The only way to decide that matter is to have 
an inspection made by a competent man who has had 
experience in the working of coal by the longwall and 
room-and-pillar systems, under varying conditions. 

As has been stated in the reply to this inquiry, 
without an accurate knowledge of all the conditions it 
is only possible to suggest what would seem to be 
the most suitable method to adopt owing to the thin- 
ness of the seam, which makes the complete extraction 
of the coal of prime importance, and in this regard 
the longwall system of mining has the advantage. 

Before going further let me give, here, a word of 
warning. It is of the utmost importance, in adopting 
the longwall method of working, to secure a thor- 
oughly reliable and competent man who has had exper- 
ience in that system. He must have a good practical 
knowledge of what is required in opening a longwall 
face and maintaining the roads. 

Very much depends on understanding the movement of 
the overburden and keeping a proper control of the 
roof pressure so that it shall be just sufficient to bring 
down the coal. One must understand exactly how to 
handle the work and know what means to employ to 
insure success. Without this knowledge and experience 
the undertaking is likely to prove an expensive exper- 
iment for the company. 

When longwall work is properly conducted, the sys- 
tem has the following advantages: 1. Complete extrac- 
tion of the coal, 2. Concentration of the work in a 
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continuous coal face. 3. Cheaper and better ventilation 
of the working face. 4. A minimum length of haul 
underground. 5. Minimum expenditure for rails, ties 
and maintenance of roads. 6. Less expense for brat- 
tices, repairing stoppings, timbering air-courses and 
cleaning up roof falls. 7%. Little or no damage to the 
surface in the extraction of the coal. 

Finally, let me say that if the longwall system can 
be employed in this case, the mine will take on a new 
lease of life, and soon show a balance on the right 
side of the ledger account. In the present room-and- 
pillar system, there is roof to be brushed or floor to 
be lifted and other deadwork that is only offset by a 
small tonnage. If that system is to be continued, I 
agree with the suggestion made by the editor that the 
main headings should be driven three or four abreast. 
I much prefer four main headings to provide an intake 
and return airway, haulage road and traveling road, 
separately. This is in the interest of the safety and 
future development of the mine. 


McKeesport, Pa. ANDREW O. BAIN. 


Classifying the Working Places and 
Grouping the Men 


Miners should be distributed according to their indi- 
vidual producing capacities, after a careful study 
of the varying conditions in the mine. 


ISCUSSING the important question of distributing 

men of different producing qualities in such a 
manner as to maintain a uniform output of coal, it must 
be acknowledged that there are good and bad methods 
of doing this. It requires not only a wide familiarity 
with the men but a close study of the conditions in the 
mine in order to insure the best results. 

In regard to making a proper distribution of the men, 
in a mine where the conditions vary widely, many will 
contend that it cannot be done with justice and fairness 
to all and, at the same time, maintain a uniform daily 
tonnage. Others will claim with equal assurance that it 
is possible. 

In my opinion, it is necessary to group the men em- 
ployed in a mine, with respect to their individual capa- 
cities for producing coal. Then, make a careful study 
of the conditions in the mine and classify the working 
places with respect to the ease with which the coal can 
be mined, the distance from the shaft bottom and the 
haulage requirements, and make the distribution ac- 
cordingly. 

Every foreman knows that there are widely varying 
qualities among miners. There are the steady workers, 
some of whom are good producers and others not so 
good. There are married men, single men, young men, 
old men and those who are feeble or crippled in the 
service. There is the miner who works but half the 
time and the habitual drinker who is sure to be away 
at the time when he is most needed. I am not inclined 
to give the kind of man last named much consideration. 
In fairness to the operator and the man’s fellow miners, 
the habitual drinker should be relegated to the worst 
place in the mine. 

In respect to the conditions prevailing in mines, the 
practical foreman who is anxious to secure 2 maximum 
recovery of coal would not think of placing an unsteady 
worker or an old, feeble or crippled miner on pillar- 
work, where it is of the utmost importance to employ 
the most steady and practical men. Any irregularity 
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in the progress of this class of work can only result in 
trouble and the loss of much coal. 

In roomwork it is often of the same vital importance 
that the working faces in each room shall be advanced 
regularly at a uniform pace. This is necessary because 
when drawing back the pillars in those rooms good 
results can only be obtained by keeping a uniformly 
straight line on the faces of the pillars. Also, good 
ventilation at the face of each room requires a uniform 
advance, in order to enable the breakthroughs to be 
made at the proper time and place. These considera- 
tions appear to argue against placing miners of good 
and bad producing qualities on the same line of work. 


FOREMAN MUST USE JUDGMENT AND TACT IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF HIS MEN 


In my experience, failure has. resulted many times 
and much coal has been lost where an unequal assort- 
ment of men have been employed in the same section. 
It has frequently happened that good workers have been 
compelled to lay off until the fellow working the next 
place has caught up; or they must be transferred for a 
time to another place or be employed on company work. 

Of course, it is common for the miner to believe and 
claim that the foreman is discriminating against him 
when he is given a place where the coal is low or hard 
to mine, or there are slips or faults that must be guarded 
against. He knows there are better places in the mine 
and thinks he is being treated unfairly, unless the fore- 
man can use rare judgment and tact. 

In a mine where all or most all of the places are 
equally good the question of distributing men gives 
little trouble. In other mines there will be sections 
where it is possible to group the good, steady workers 
so as to maintain a uniform pace throughout the sec- 
tion. In another section of the same mine it may be 
possible to group workers who are steady but less active 
and produce less coal. Here, also, the working faces 
may advance at about the same uniform pace, but the 
section will produce a less tonnage per man than in 
that first named. The unsteady or irregular workers 
must be assigned to places where the work is of less 
importance and their habits give less trouble. 

One of the greatest handicaps to a mine foreman is 
his friends. Especially is this true where he must con- 
sider a maximum recovery of coal and uniform produc- 
tion, and has a natural disposition to treat every one 
alike. In order to maintain the required tonnage each 
driver and motorman must find a full trip waiting for 
him at the inby end of his haul. To accomplish this 
there must be a sufficient number of working places and 
a few extra ones, in order to produce the required 
amount of coal at all times. Only in this way can the 
coal be kept moving from the working face to the shaft 
or slope bottom. 

Finally, in mines where the conditions vary, my prac- 
tice is to give the married men who are steady workers 
and good producers the first consideration. Single men 
of this class come next and the old, feeble and crippled 
men next, following these with the unsteady workers 
and lastly those given to drink. My belief is that we 
owe it to the industry to give the steady workers and 
good producers the first choice. Moreover, it is the 
only way open to a mine foreman to enable him to hold 
his best men and maintain the daily output of the mine. 
It is the premium to be placed on steady and good work. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. Noone. 







Weight and Volume of Legal Bushel of 


Coal in Pennsylvania 


The efforts of Congress (1836) to establish a uniform 
system of weights and measures in this country was 
only partially successful. The values of the funda- 
mental standards, pound, yard, gallon, and bushel, 
adopted by the Federal Government, were generally 
accepted by the several states, with the exception of 
the last two standards mentioned. But many of the 
states established arbitrary values for the gallon and 
bushel, for different commodities. 


: HERE has always been a feeling of discontent 

among the miners of the Connellsville region re- 
garding the measurement of their coal in bushels, which 
forms the basis of computing their earnings. In several 
instances, miners have measured their coal with a regu- 
lar bushel basket, as a means of verifying the estimated 
capacity of the mine cars as stated by the officials of 
the company. It is unnecesasry to say that these two 
estimates varied widely. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary defines the bushel 
as containing 2,150.42 cu.in. Taking this value as a 
basis, I measured a mine car supposed to hold forty 
bushels of coal and found its capacity was over forty- 
nine bushels. The fireboss told me that a bushel of coal 
should weigh 75 or 80 lb. The mine foreman claimed 
the weight of a bushel was 80 lb., but said its volume 
was about five pecks, which would make it over 2,600 
cu.in. This estimate would reduce my 49 bushels to 
about the 40 bushels claimed by the company as the 
capacity of the car. Please state the correct volume of 
a bushel of Connellsville coal and its weight in pounds. 

Latrobe Pa. A MINER. 





Owing vo the confusion in Custom Houses, the Fed- 
eral Government ordered an investigation of the weights 
and measures in common use (1830). A few years later 
(1836) Congress directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to deliver a complete set of the Standards of Weights 
and Measures adopted, to the governor of each state, 
with the result that the value of the pounds and yards 
are uniform in all the states. For various reasons, how- 
ever, many states adopted their own values for the gal- 
lon and the bushel, for different commodities; and the 
true basis of comparison is, therefore, by weight. 

For example, the legal weight of a bushel of bitu- 
minous coal adopted by the Federal Government is 
eighty pounds, which is also the legal weight for that 
commodity in Ohio and West Virginia, while Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky have made the legal bushel of bitu- 
minous coal to be seventy-six pounds in those states. 

By act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, on and after 
January 1, 1850, the standard bushel for the measure- 
ment of bituminous coal in that state was made 2,688 
cu.in., even measure, which was not, however, to affect 
previous contracts still in force. The act was made 
immediately operative in the county of Allegheny. 

The select councils of the cities of Pittsburgh and 
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Allegheny and the incorporated boroughs within: that 
county were authorized to establish a mode of ascer- 
taining the weight of coal sold in the districts named. 
In May, 1852, the standard weight of coal in the bor- 
ough of Greensburg, Westmoreland County, was made 
to be seventy-five pounds per bushel, and the town coun- 
cil of that borough was authorized to pass ordinances 
prohibiting the sale of coal otherwise than by the 
standard weight. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that there is con- 
siderable local variation in the legalized weight of coal, 
which is likewise true of other commodities. It is well 
known that, in Pennsylvania, the legal standard ton for 
anthracite coal is the long ton (2,240 lb.), while in 
Colorado the legal ton is the short ton (2,000 Ib.). 


Grate Area of a Mine Furnace 


INDLY give me a little information in regard to the 

size of grate required to produce a given circula- 
tion against a fixed water gage. The proposition that 
concerns me at the present time is the following: 

A few years ago we were operating our mine under 
furnace ventilation. The furnace shaft was later 
abandoned and used as. an upcast, only, for the circula- 
tion produced by a fan that we had installed at that 
time owing to the need of more air as the mine was 
developed. This fan has proved but a makeshift, how- 
ever, and must now be replaced by a larger one to 
provide for the future development of the mine. 

The present circulation is an air volume of 120,000 
cu.ft. per min., under a water gage of 2 in. I want 
to ask what should be the size of grate required in 
the old furnace shaft, which is 300 ft. deep, in order 
to produce this same quantity of air. We desire to use 
the furnace temporarily while renewing the fan installa- 
tion. SUPERINTENDENT. 
ERY. 








Assuming a fairly dry shaft, a common rule for deter- 
mining the grate area of a furnace, for any given 
circulation and depth of shaft, is the following: 

Divide the product of the required volume of air 
(Qm), expressed in thousands of cubic feet per minute, 
and the unit pressure (p), in pounds per square foot, 
by the square root of the depth of the shaft (D), in 
feet; and the quotient will be the required grate area 
(A), in square feet. 

Applying this rule, the grate area required to pro- 
duce a circulation of 120,000 cu.ft. per min., against 
a 2-in. water gage, which corresponds to a unit pres- 
sure of 2 & 5.2 = 10.4 lb. per sq.ft., when the furnace 
shaft is 300 ft. deep, is 


Gay pel 20 5G 10. 
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The size of grate required in this case is, therefore, 
8 x 9 ft., which may be assumed to burn 12 |b. of 
bituminous coal, per square foot of grate surface, per 


hour, or 12 K 72 = 864 Ib. per hr. 


_ ticable. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—The rubbing surface of a square airway 
is 130,000 sq.ft.; the length of the airway is 5,000 ft.; 
what is the perimeter of the airway? 

ANSWER—Since the rubbing surface of an airway is 
always equal to the product of its length and perimeter, 
the latter is found by dividing the rubbing surface, in 
square feet, by the length of the airway, in feet, which 
gives in this case 130,000 — 5,000 = 26 ft. This air- 
way being square, the length of each side is 26 — 4 — 
ba it., or 6 ft. 3 in. 

QUESTION—If the ventilation of a mine is insufficient 
how may it be increased without increasing the power? 

ANSWER—By cleaning up and removing all obstruc- 
tions in the airways, enlarging all breakthroughs and 
crosscuts, and shortening the distance the air must 
travel; also, by splitting the air wherever this is prac- 
By these means the mine resistance and pres- 
sure are reduced and the volume of air circulated by 
the same power is increased. 

QUESTION—What is the purpose of stoppings, and 
what material would you use in their construction in 


. mines in this district? 


ANSWER—The purpose of stoppings is to close the 
openings in which they are built and thus prevent the 
passage of air through them. Stoppings are built in 
the crosscuts between the intake and return of a pair 
of headings to deflect the air to the face and prevent 
its short-circuiting at such points. Stoppings are also 
built in openings to close off an abandoned place or to 
seal off a fire started in a place or section of the mine. 

QUESTION—State how you would build and erect a 
trapdoor in @ coal mine. 

ANSWER—In the accompanying figure are shown two 
forms of trapdoors commonly built in mines. The door 
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TWO KINDS OF MINE TRAPDOORS 


shown on the left is hung so as to give it a good fall 


that will prevent its standing open except when propped 


back. The door is shown as having a canvas flap nailed 
around its edge to prevent the leakage of air through 
the door when it is closed. The door shown on the 
right is a convenient form to employ where it is neces- 
sary to have a door on haulage road in motor haulage. 


On the side opposite to the trolley wire is shown a 


pe 


small door closing the manhole at the side of the road. 


Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 







QUESTION—A volume of 87,450 cu.ft. per min. is 
moving in a mine under a 1-in. water gage. If a fail 
occurs in the main return airway, reducing the equiva- 
lent orifice of the mine to one-half what it was previ- 
ously, how will that affect the quantity of air passing 
and the water gage? Show by calculation. 


ANSWER—Assuming that the power on the air or the 
power producing the circulation remains constant, the 
quantity of air in circulation will vary inversely as the 
pressure or water gage. But, the equivalent orifice 
varies directly as the quantity and inversely as the 
square root of the water gage. From that it follows that 
the equivalent orifice of a mine varies as the expression 
qd \/q or \/q, or the cube of the quantity of air in cir- 
culation varies as the square of the equivalent orifice of 
the mine or airway. In other words, the cube of the 
quantity ratio is equal to the square of the orifice ratio 
which in this case is 1:2 or 4; and we have for the 
new quantity: 





(srs) = bas) Be 
Bi OU yee oy por as 

7 f 
= Ae = = 55,090 cu.ft. per min. 


Again, since for a constant power on the air, the 
quantity varies inversely as the pressure or water gage, 
the water gage ratio is equal to the inverse quantity 


ratio. Therefore, calling the resulting water gage x we 
have: 

x 87,450. ne agg hh 

1 —~ 55,090? and x = 1.58 in. 


To prove these results, find the equivalent orifice (A), 
in each case; thus: 


A = (0.0004 & 87,450) — V1 
A= (0.0004 & 55,090) — V1.58 = 17.5 sq.ft. 


The equivalent orifice in the second case is, there- 
fore, one-half that of its previous value. 


QUESTION—(a) Of what is coal dust composed? 
(b) Does coal dust give explosive properties to the air 
when suspended in an air current? (c) When are ex- 
plosions of coal dust mose likely to occur? 


ANSWER—(a) Coal dust is the finely pulverized coal 
that results from mining and handling the product. 

(bo) When held in suspension in air and acted on by 
flame of sufficient volume and intensity the combustion 
of the dust is so rapid that it assumes explosive pro- 
portions, and air thus charged with coal dust in sus- 
pension is said to be explosive. 

(c) Explosions from coal dust are most likely to occur 
in the mining of a highly inflammable coal by machines, 
particularly if the mine is generating some gas and 
proper precautions are not taken to load out the dust 
and prevent its suspension in the air of the mine. 
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Right to Impose Conditions of Employment 
Stressed in Old Dominion Ry. Case 


To Labor or Not to Labor Declared To Be Inherent Privilege of the 
Individual—Jurist Upholds Road’s Right to Discharge Employees 
for Joining Labor Union—Precedent of Highest Tribunal Cited 


Brotherhood of Trainmen for an injunction to 

restrain the Washington & Old Dominion Ry. from 
discharging employees who joined the union, Justice 
Siddons, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in his decision rendered Sept. 3, cited a 
ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court (Coal Age, Sept. 23, 
p. 651). The Court held that while the right to labor 
or to remain idle was an inherent privilege of the work- 
man, as a corollary the employer had the right to 
impose conditions upon those entering its employ, 
under which ruling the road was within its rights in 
discharging employees if they joined the brotherhood. 

The suit was brought by a number of employees and 
former employees of the railroad company in their own 
right and as members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, R. E. Lee Local 418, of Alexandria, Va., 
seeking an order to enjoin the defendant company from 
discharging them from its employ because of their 
affiliation with the brotherhood, the injunction to con- 
tinue pending a decision by the Labor Board. The 
plaintiffs contended that the Labor Board had jurisdic- 
tion under the Transportation Act and sought, pending 
its decision, reinstatement of employees discharged 
because of membership in the labor union. 

In view of the fact that some of the company’s 
employees had stated that in any controversy between 
the railway and employees belonging to the union or 
between the road and the union itself the employees 
would stand by the union, it became the policy of the 
road to prevent its employees from joining labor unions. 


[: DENYING the application of Local 418 of the 


UNION DEMANDS FORESHADOWED A STRIKE 


It appearing that the employees who became members 
of the union contemplated a demand for increases in 
wages beyond—in the opinion of road’s general manager 
—the ability of the company to meet, and in the event of 
failure to obtain such increases proposed ordering a 
strike, with consequent interruption of transportation 
of passengers, freight and mails, Justice Siddons con- 
sidered the case of importance to the employees and the 
traveling and shipping public. After carefully weighing 
the merits of the plaintiffs’ claim to consideration 
Justice Siddons ruled as follows: 


he The right of employees to organize in what are 
popularly called unions is definitely recognized by the law, 
as it has received, from time to time, judicial affirmation 
and recognition. The right to strike, that is, the right by 
concerted action to withdraw from a given employment in 
the absence of contracts for employment for a definite 
period of time, is also recognized by the law and judicial 
authority. Strikes that are conducted in an orderly manner 
and do not involve a violation of property rights, or the pro- 
duction of public disorder, are but the exercise of a right 
not to work. The right to labor is a personal right which 
inheres in the individual, and, as a corollary to that, the 
right not to work must equally be recognized. But with 
the recognition of these rights, that, is the right to belong 


to organizations of labor unions, so-called, there is an- 
other right which belongs to the employer, and that right 
is one to impose conditions upon those who seek employ- 
ment from a given employer, be that employer an individual 
or acorporation. The right of employees to organize them- 
selves into a union, or to become members of an exist- 
ing union, has by both the Federal and State Legislatures 
attempted to be given such a sanction as would prevent 
employers from interfering with the free exercise of this 
right on the part of their employees. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of such an attempt by the Federal Legislature is il- 
lustrated in the case of Adair vs. United States (208 U. S., 
page 161). By the Act of Congress approved June 1, 1898 
(80 Stat. 424), it is enacted by section 10 of that Act: 
“That any employer subject to the provisions of this act, 
and any officer, agent, or receiver of such employer, who 
shall require any employee, or any person seeking employ- 
ment,-as a condition of such employment, to enter into an 
agreement, either written or verbal, not to become or remain 
a member of any labor corporation, association, or organ- 
ization; or shall threaten any employee with loss of em- 
ployment, or shall unjustly discriminate against any em- 
ployee because of his membership in such:a labor*corpor- 
ation, association, or organization is hereby de- 
clared to be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof in any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction in the district in which such offense was com- 
mitted, shall be punished for each offense by a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars and not more than one thous- 
and dollars.” 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACT QUOTED IN CONVICTING 


Adair was the master mechanic of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., which was a common carrier of 
interstate commerce and an employer within the meaning 
of the Act of Congress mentioned, and one Coppage, being 
at the time an employee of said common carrier, was a 
member of a labor organization then known as the Order of 
Locomotive Firemen, and, being such, Adair, under author- 
ity of said carrier, discharged Coppage from his employ- 
ment by the road because of his membership in said labor 
organization. For this act Adair was indicted, convicted 
and fined, and from that action of the trial court the case 
reached the Supreme Court. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court was delivered by Mr. Justice Harlan and held that 
the part of the 10th section of the Act of Congress which — 
had been quoted was unconstitutional, because, say the 
Court, it is an invasion of the personal liberty, as well as of 
the right of property guaranteed by the 5th amendment to 
the Constitution. Said the Court (page 172): “It was the 
right of the defendant (Adair) to prescribe the terms upon — 
which the services of Coppage would be accepted, and it 
was the right of Coppage to become or not, as he chose, 
an employee of the railroad company upon the terms offered 
to him. Mr. Cooley, in his treatise on torts, page 278, well 
says: ‘It is a part of every man’s civil rights that he be 
left at liberty to refuse business relations with any person 
whomsoever, whether the refusal rests upon reason or is 
the result of whim, caprice, prejudice or malice. With his 
reasons neither the public nor third persons have any legal 
concern. It is also his right to have business relations 
with anyone with whom he can make contracts, and, if he is 
wrongfully deprived of this right by others, he is entitled 
to redress.’” Again, at page 174, the Court say: “While, 
as already suggested, the rights of liberty and property 
guaranteed by the Constitution against deprivation with- 
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out due process of law is subject to such reasonable re- 
straints as the common good or the general welfare may 
require, it is not within the functions of government—at 
least in the absence of contract between the parties—to 
compel any person, in the course of his business and 
against his will, to accept or retain the personal services 
of another, or to compel any person, against his will, to 
perform personal services for another.” Still further, say 
the Court, at page 175: “It was the legal right of the 
defendant, Adair—however unwise such a course might 
have been—to discharge Coppage because of his being 
a member of a labor organization, as it was the legal right 
of Coppage, if he saw fit to do so—however unwise such 
a course on his part might have been—to quit the service 
in which he was engaged, because the defendant employed 
some persons who were not members of a labor organiza- 
tion. In all such particulars the employer and the em- 
ployee have equality of right, and any legislation that 
disturbs that equality is an arbitrary intereference with 
the liberty of contract which no government can legally 
justify in a free land.” 

The Court, of course, recognized exceptions to the gen- 
eral principles thus set forth in the case of contracts for 
employment which fix the period of service and prescribe 
the conditions upon which such a contract may be deter- 
mined. Such contracts would control the rights of the 
parties as between themselves. There was a strong dis- 
senting opinion in this case by Justices McKenna and 
Holmes, but in the later case of Coppage vs. Kansas, 236 
U. S., page 1, the Court adhered to the principle of the 
doctrine announced in the Adair case, and there held that 
the statute of the State of Kansas as construed and 
applied by the highest State Court, which undertook to 
criminally punish an employer, or his agent, for having 
prescribed as a condition upon which one may secure em- 
ployment under, or remain in service of such employer 
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(the employment being terminable at will), that the em- 
ployee shall enter into an agreement not to become or re- 
main a member of any labor organization, was unconstitu- 
tional, as infringing the rights of personal liberty and 
property without due process of law. In that case there 
was a dissenting opinion by Justices Holmes, Day and 
Hughes. 

It may be asked what becomes of the right of employees 
to organize themselves into a union, or to become members 
of a union already in existence, if, as a consequence of 
doing so, the employer may exercise his right as recognized 
by the Supreme Court in the cases cited? The answer may 
not be easy to formulate, but this Court is not called upon 
to answer the question. Its duty is to give effect to the 
authoritative opinions and decisions of the Supreme tri- 
bunal. These, it would seem, give to the defendant railway 
company the right to dismiss its employees, if they join a 
labor union. es 

It is not for this Court to discuss the policy which 
from the evidence submitted is the one adopted by the de- 
fedant railway employer with respect to refusing that its 
employees may become members’ of a labor union. But 
it is well to keep in mind the evident policy of the National 
Legislature, which, impliedly at least, recognizes the right 
of employees to be members of a labor union. 

In conclusion, the Court is of opinion that the defendant 
railway is such a carrier by railroad as comes within the 
purview of Title III of the Transportation Act of 1920. 
Its right to dismiss its employees for becoming members 
of the labor union is supported by the judgment of the 
highest judicial tribunal in the country, which judgment, 


‘in cases within the jurisdiction of this Court, this Court 


must recognize and enforce. It follows, therefore, that the 
application for an injunction as prayed by the.plaintiffs 
must be denied and an order to this effect will be settled 
on notice. 





Shortage Past, Coal Buyers Seek Quality and 
Reasonable Price, Wholesalers Report 


T a meeting in Washington on Wednesday, Oct. 6, 

the Executive Committee of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association made a thorough canvass of the 
present coal situation. As a result it feels justified in 
advising the members of the association and the public 
generally on the following points: 

The American people some months ago were of the 
opinion that there was danger of an impending short- 
age of bituminous coal. The satisfactory production 
since July 1 has proved the momentary alarm to have 
been unfounded. 

Abnormally high prices were paid by consumers while 
they were animated by the fear of possibly impending 
famine. These prices are now placed wholly out of 
line by satisfactory production. 

For a while many restraints were put upon distribu- 
tion of bituminous coal, with the result that retail deal- 
ers were unable to fill urgent orders. Since the supply 
promises to be abundant there is no reason for con- 
tinuing any such restrictions. Due allowance should be 
made by the public for the fact that this statement 
relates only to soft coal and for the further fact that 
retailers cannot do all of their normal winter business 
in a month or two. They have not and cannot get the 
equipment necessary for such a feat even if they could 
get the coal. 

It is the opinion of the committee that a great change 
in the whole market situation is imminent. Therefore it 
suggests to buyers of bituminous coal who have a 
month’s supply in storage that they confine purchases 
to immediate needs. 

The committee is influenced in reaching this opinion 


by developments which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) C. E. Lesher, until recently statistician of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, has declared in a public state- 
ment that an average production of bituminous coal 
between Sept. 1 and Dec. 1, 1920, of 11,500,000 tons 
per week will meet all immediate needs and will supply 
a surplus of 40,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in the 
hands of the consumers. 

(2) A report just issued by the Geological Survey 
shows a most satisfactory condition of stocks of bitu- 
minous coal now in the hands of users. 

(3) Reports received from members of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Coal Association prove that many impor- 
tant users who recently had no storage of bituminous 
coal at all now have a supply sufficient for from six 
weeks to three months. 

(4) Many well-informed buyers of bituminous coal 
who until recently were willing to take any quality, 
grade or size of coal at any price, are now quite par- 
ticular as to quality, grade and size and are inclined 
to buy only if the price is satisfactory. 

(5) In some few sections wholesalers were until re- 
cently able to sell all available bituminous coal practically 
without any effort on their part. The same concerns 
now report that sales are made with difficulty. 

(6) In the Middle West prices recently have dropped, 
in some cases as much as $2 a ton. 

(7) The impending close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes will release to the general trade large quantities 
of coal. This will be offered for sale in a market which 
already shows signs of approaching saturation. 

(8) Finally, the fear of a large increase in exports 
has been removed by clear proof that the docks on the 
Atlantic seaboard are incapable of transshipping any 
more coal than is now being handled by them. 
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: e e e e * 
Production of Pennsylvania Anthracite in 1919 
(In Gross Tons) 
Local Mine Men Employed Days 
Region Shipped Sales Fuel Total Underground Surface Total Worked 
Lehigh: 
ae mined "Coal. Aopee eee ew kas ale ooh ne 9,667,200 403,574 1,151,389 11,222,163 12,086 7,032 19,118 275 
‘Washeryprodutt: 10 sateen t et cic cee ee es 627,198 2,701 46,563 £65676,462 saat. ares 198 198 176 
Dredgée"produét:. Ye. tere eek nee eee 67 2075 ee 1,404 68:61) eee 44 44 155 
10,361,605 406,275 1,199,356 11,967,236 12,086 7,274 19,360 274 
Schuylkill: 
¥ oyieabie MinSdyoaltsaeisas aietaiavesrer- (4 ere MA Ee ALL LGUs 368,840 3,074,679 21,361,554 30,224 15,340 45,564 266 
Washery product ast anen eco oe heb & Ghee 1,081,891 86 200,749 1282-726. s08 ieee 1,556 1,556 117 
Dredge product te nosce ne eae See eee 248,354 279,274 6,280 3359 000 Gee Mien eee ae 415 415 173 
19,248,280 648,200 3,281,708 23,178,188 30,224 17,311 47,535 260 
WwW ing: _ 

Se atrect te DINED GOal 2k csp aclese pobeet ne so ebeks laksia RAISERS 36,694,081 1,031,398 3,443,843 41,169,322 65,087 20,980 86,067 268 
Washery product. .... 1,132,615 4,372 599,761 SO 74S (eee eee 868 868 173 
Dredge products eriies eto etlcs nie lariat emer 8,128 8,742 548 L418 ee ae 30 30 154: 

37,834,824 1,044,512 4,044,152 42,923,488 65,087 21,878 86,965 267 

Sullivan C ty: 
ny “Freehiy ried CO) sees ce ee aces feb ncaa ic 2. ca eee 372,575 8,810 51,634 433,019 564 262 826 263 
Total freshly: minedccoal se ete fa eee 64,651,891 1,812,622 7,721,545 74,186,058 107,961 43,614 151,579 268 
Total washery product: menccmidkiss cen eee ee 2,841,704 7,159 847,073 3695-936 (ee eee . / ,622 142 
TLotal'dredgesprodict: weeree sect anak © eee oe 323,689 288,016 8,232 6195937. we ee ees 489 489 170 
Grand ‘totale = vee. ce toi cieicts oe ic hs eee . 67,817,284 2,107,797 8,576,850 78,501,931 107,961 46,725 154,686 266 
Increases and decreases in 1919................ .— 8,903,873 —280,095 —551,676 —9,735,644 +6,290 +1,275 +7,565 —27 
==} (eee —11.7% —6.0% 11.0% 16.2% - -4+2:8% iy ose eeeeonae 


* Preliminary figures, prepared by F.G. Tryon, Subject to slight revision. 


























U. S. Army Coal Needs Contracted For; 
Three Months Reserve Assured 


ONTRACTS have been placed by the War Department 

covering 675,000 tons of bituminous coal and 350,000 
tons of anthracite coal for army camps, posts and stations 
in the Eastern and Central sections of the country, at prices 
ranging from $4.25 to $8.50 for bituminous and $7.25 to 
$7.75 for the anthracite. There has been a marked increase 
in the price paid this year for the bituminous coal but not 
much change in the anthracite price. Last year the army 
purchased bituminous at about $3.42 a ton and anthracite 
for from $7 to $7.50 a ton. 


CONSIDERABLE VARIATION IN PRICE NOTED 


Contracts for coal this year were placed on behalf of 
the War Department by Colonel J. P. Barney, chief of the 
raw materials and fuel division of the Quartermaster 
General’s office, who made a trip through the East, South 
and Central West for this purpose. The colonel returned 
to Washington this week and was quite pleased with his 
success in procuring coal. 

In the Eastern and Northeastern Departments of the 
army, embracing those portions of the country, the colonel 
placed orders for 275,000 tons of bituminous coal at $8.50 
a ton. For the Central Department he contracted for 200,- 
000 tons at from $7 to $7.25 a ton and for the Southeastern 
Department 200,000 tons of bituminous at from $4.25 to 
$6.25 a ton. He also contracted for 350,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal through Dr. E. W. Parker, director of the Anthra- 
cite Bureau of Information of Philadelphia, at prices rang- 


ing from $7.25 to $7.75 per ton, dependent on the month in 
which delivered. The prices are f.o.b. mines. All bitu- 
minous coal is to be delivered in ten weeks from Sept. 18 
and 70 per cent of the anthracite in ten weeks from Sept. 18. 

Colonel Barney stated that, as far as he knew, every 
camp, post and station in the Eastern, Northeastern; Cen- 
tral and Southeastern Departments will thus have been 
provided with current coal needs for the year in addition 
to a three months’ reserve, as ordered by the President and 
Secretary of War. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE is preparing to enter prose- 
cutions against anthracite coal profiteering. In a statement. 
Attorney General Palmer said: “The Department of Jus- 
tice has been busily engaged in gathering the facts in refer- 
ence to the profits of coal producers in the anthracite region 
and will submit the facts to a grand jury on or about Oct. 
18. Indications point very plainly to numerous violations 
of the Lever Law against profiteering in the anthracite 
field.” 


Railroads Make New Records in Loading 
And Delivery of Coal 


i bes AUGUST last the Pennsylvania system broke all pre- 
vious records for the delivery of coal at New York harbor 
by dumping 527,010 gross tons at South, Amboy. New 
records for the system have been made also in coal car 
loading. For bituminous coal the average load has been 
raised to 52.35 tons as compared with the previous high 
record of 50.9 tons. Anthracite loading per car has been 








Anthracite Shipped in 1919, by Regions and Sizes* 


(In gross tons) a : Per Per 
: , : : Sullivan Cent Cent 
’ _ Lehigh Region Schuylkill Region __ Wyoming Region County of of Change — 
Size Mines Washeries Dredges Mines Washeries Dredges Mines Washeries Dredges Mines Total Total in Sizesb ~ 
TSU DEs s'e-oses syecerta cad cetera ate 956) +. Sonat eae ee 23,132. . <,.. eRe 2 OTe Rar chert. back eee oa 26,855), ai eee —79.8 
Broken, otk che eee 344,407 DOD Sipe et. 723,264. <., eae 1,776,565 Sof ater 16,748 2,861,611 4.2 —39.8 
ese ae. 1,270,857 ON OS ieee 2,360,418 5, 800M Ao. 6,000,496 75428) eee 36,951 9,691,152 14.3 —55.7 
Stove, Maes dere ee 1,698,669 N 2728: Meares 3,310,554 7; 408aree ss 8,252,979 Nee Zar. 53,379 13,346,329 19.7 — 0.6 
Chestnuts ae cae ees 2,407,612 PY ECO GT Bene 4,223,141 99,025 14 10,357,708 BOSS. 0 76,917 17,372,688 25.6 — 0.25 
PGS, i ase neeet Revever ote) oe eae eae G09 LOS, 57,810 1,407 1,995,143 143,182 83 2,812,545 130,723 100 50,830 6,223,526 9.2 — 3.8 
Buekwh’t-Now 9:20. cme 1,485,358 91,325 7,394 2,999,664 332,222 2,900 4,514,899 350,480 26054 eee 9,784,502 14.4 —- 9.4 
Buckwh't ino; 2 ose 670,788 80,670 9,644 1,431,358 248,532 33,788 2,082,348 S31033 24°96 7 Ma ee eee 4,893,928 7.2 — 9.3 
Buckwh't Nou3is sate gee < 425,283 240,057 48,762 750,999 215,033 127,815 473,662 OL STOR 277655 cee 2,376,192 3.5 —52.7 
Boilers ae eee eee 77,399 D033 Mee aoe 13,669 9,605 56,955 281,018 DL STO26 cae eeeert . a Saree 494,781 0.8 —70.4 
Otherieee AE Aes. 254,168 DIOR? Shin 5% 86,093 21,075 26,799 139,694 TINGS 36 137,750 745,720 1.1 —45.1 
Aotals, Seine: ok ete 9,667,200 627,198 67,207 17,918,035 1,081,891 248,345 36,694,081 1,132,615 8,128 372,575 67,817,284 100.0 —11.6 


* Prepared by F. G. Tryon. (a) Subject to revision. (b) 1919 as compared with 1918; a minus sign indicates decrease. 
eee 0 
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raised to 47.15 tons as compared with the previous record 
of 45.75 tons. 

Four months’ improvement in coal transportation 
throughout the system is summarized in the following 
figures of carloads, issued by the Association of Railway 
Executives: 











To Tidewater To Lake 
Ports Ports Totals 
HEELS SB Sa i 11,300 3,912 15,212 
June, 13,312 6,823 20,185 
July, 14,397 11,361 25,758 
August, 0 0 ai Sk a ae pian ein 20,099 21,750 41,849 








Coal loaded at mines on the New York Central lines 
during August totaled 63,011 cars, an increase of 5,134 over 
the corresponding period of last year, and the heaviest load- 
ing of any month of the present year. 


Bituminous Coal Production in 


Central Pennsylvania* 
(In Net Tons) f 

















Period 1917 1918 1919 1920 
OLS ae oe 5,103,621 4,637,131 5,114,716 4,390,827 
February 4,351,331 4,666,093 3,148,078 3,635,195 
TEEGHIENS <i. rete letotd til dees: 5,260,725 5,318,134 3,482,408 5,002,992 
Ot 4,497,326 5,084,292 3,404,602 4,254,075 

Lees Bo olin aa a 4,840,767 5,214,803 3,649,957 4,105,668 
ono Moy Pie Ae 5,044,325 5,393,048 3,831,680 4,404,480 
NLT, oS 2S a eee 4,851,237 5,590,414 4,386,820 4,705,956 
LTE ag ig ees Ae 5,139,502 5,702,102 4,832,219 4,947,492 
September. . 4,716,933 5,104,013 4,865,074 5,162,333 

Totalnine months...... 43,805,767 46,710,030 36,715,554 40,609,018 
Average monthly....... 4,867,307 5,190,003 4,079,506 4,512,113 
October........: Pas bei dan fv 5,311,568 5,265,562 5,580,692 
PRS UISTR OL so. ci. se ne ane ore 5,174,841 4,137,915 520352940 e527 soe 
ORO PRIDED. sles esc he's s 4,366,641 4,401,611 3,044,841 ..... 
Total for year..... 58,658,817 60,515,118 46,546,381 
Average monthly....... 4,888,235 5,042,927 SFALOOODF Weel seks bs 


* Figures supplied by Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association. 
+ Includes boiler fuel, coal coked and local sales. 


Coal Wholesalers Agree to Co-operate in 
Elimination of Resale Abuses 


CTIVITIES of the U. S. Department of Justice in 

delving into alleged violations of the Lever Act have 
precipitated such a situation in the coal industry that 
the Executive Committee of the American Wholesale Coal 
Association arranged a meeting in Washington with Attor- 
ney General A. Mitchell Palmer on Sept. 29, when the 
problems of the wholesalers were gone into at great length 
and Mr. Paimer considerately and frankly stated the Gov- 
ernment’s position, which, summed up briefly, is: 

(1) To prosecute those who violate the Lever Law in 
selling coal. 

(2) The department will look with favor upon efforts by 
dealers to eliminate the employment of repeated resales as 
a means of enhancing prices in violation of the Lever Act. 

(3) To have the American Wholesale Coal Association 
exert its influence to eliminate any such practice. 

How many times coal may be resold between the mines 
and the consumer is a moot question upon which the com- 
mittee expressed no opinion. It is generally recognized, 
however, that conditions may arise where it will expediate 
and reduce the cost of distribution if two wholesalers par- 
ticipate in the sale of coal, but in other cases such dual 
resale may violate the law. 

In an effort to conform to the policy of the Department of 
Justice and to meet the deep-rooted prejudice among gov- 
ernmental agencies generally against attaching repeated 
wholesale profits or gross margins to a consignment of coal, 
the Executive Committee of American Wholesale Coal 
Association promptly held a special meeting at which Abel I. 
Smith, of Stanchfield & Levy, and C. C. Carlin, attorneys for 
the association, were present in Washington, and the com- 
mittee individually and as a whole are in hearty accord 
that where such objectionable practices exist they should 
be immediately discontinued. 
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The committee feels it is unwise for the members of the 
association to enter into any agreement to bring about the 
desired result, as it might be construed as a violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, but it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that unless the members of the association partici- 
pating in objectionable resales voluntarily abandon the prac- 
tice, the Government will use every effort to vigorously 
prosecute. 





Coal and Coke Exported During August 


Betts of coal and coke from the United States by 
countries and by customs districts and bunker coal sup- 
plied to vessels in the foreign trade at specified districts 
during August, 1920, as reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
ms and Domestic Commerce, were as follows (in gross 
tons 


DOMESTIC FUEL EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 














Countries : Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Azores wud Madeira Ts) 6/7 es pe ays ee NR i BS 
Balai ek: se oe 8 GTR. 1,001 32,503 2,781 
Denmark Pee ese, ee ERM, 9,782 260,703 3,916 
Hivtandeeraas weet. oa es fs. Soho. on 2,325 1,531 
PANG Oeenene wine hi hs ho.) sca Seis 27,819 207,277 394 
GREGG OMI sai’ cco aneurin 2 Meena oo NS 9,50 58,542 ee mye 
Italy ER ere A! rd bores a ee 129.546 

Nothavienda Say Ok DRE aie a cia E  An k Ae D 21,349 385,060 
Norway. . Rea, cater tee eee Mas cet 148,743 110 
Poland and Danzig. . Fe OES.” nae Oe eee ny a 500 
LEG Ale a oe eae Pe iar IR nerd PG ite aA a aa 16,001 
ee i sie a ee a oe 2,910 
Spain et a ret Om a Le ee” ey tee 1,613 371 
Swecene cs cece ha olen eee ae ot 12,169 283,296 ee 
Switzerland. ee ot eres Ae ey ae 87 54,520 1,053 
Turkey in Europe. ee Ce aetna eta Ae: 2,800 4,495 220 
England. : Pete ote Neat oe, ee | ewes 2,735 50 
SHOU eT oe ache eS, RRR pie, cot eRe, MP ARIE TET 336 
TS ODrMerpeme ee Pith Stee ars ice gy oc os Wee neers. weer a tds 3,913 
BEMSHEETONGUTAS =: sci rc ttt ote tar eee oes 136 Sa 
Cats fete aay ah rete eer aces). eedty tae 465,973 1,867,006 40,859 
Pee a 2 aa a a i ga alii Ni a 50 OSCe 
PL OMEMMIBES i Rath ou ake. ciara ctonhe eo one NMOS mere 3/6299 Utne: 
IN GAO creas), sith a ei aie) levis sehocege,, pucins is 91 ere: 
Vier teeter ONT Reg Pt i: AS teat 8S : 604 17,773 13,521 
Newfoundland and Labrador................ 70 D5 BAe ieee me." | 
Barbados. ae ley ne tsa ie oe: Mea it 25 $441 tae 
JAMAICA. ns. ale CRG Mec R AE RATE EP ere eed Gee 15,979 
Trinidad and Tobago. This GEL See CMe eae 2,835 
Other British West Indies.................. 40 218 Seabee e 
CHU ee Ae a te Nye Ree i ein a ee 1,519 123,610 5 
Varies Leland srOL Wins res atten a eee et bie e taketay | keen 7,988 
Fishy nelt: UACE US BORO ee Se Ran A ae ee eo ae oa 456 ‘ 
rence Wiese Indies... so tee ne. ae a 5 
BE LS "s7 Sy OOPS OR CA elo ERR eee ee een le wed pea foe 
Dominican Republic Rn ere ee ee ee ai ee Bl get sn 4 
PAC ENCIS RUS VANey So eR aeetiatlie hls oi SR kN a deh Se Raia, ace pe 182,740 2 
Brazimeen ee ie aaa teed 2. eee ees. 3. 9 1750 111,317 430 
Oslo eR ete cet ae Alaa es a oie. « 100 18,925 5,265 
COOMA ere ae Ahorys oe ee EN oe mus ase a 50 1 10 
UAL OM ates Lee Chaat hla ate ca ae Rete ee eRe ts a i : 
British Guiana..... AAS care tA oa ee 1,458 
PRITECHG WISE cet ic veto as Fey ARR, ORY te i .. 1,198 j 
Urtigiayin. crc vee .. AAP Ae AS ol 8 30,039 i 
Wenezelays bj dears ate ae : Be ites rey, ae de ; wd. h.. 17 
PAGE tis. nee Cee ek 2 alee eee 
Cannery: s andger tne ae.ce tents che charts os ] 4,429 
nngeuarcla’ ARGS teh. a ee re Ee ee eas ; 24,560 
PSD URN. (ale Nie tee che Ron weet ste a oP ee fs SEK 76,444 

ME OLMINM er os RR eteei he ee 555,627 4,108,561 71,381 

EXPORTS BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 

Mame and New Hampshire. .75.5..6225)0s dswa ft acss 68 gl 
Vermont...... STR nt: Se eee 1,021 12,908 48 
IVESISSACHUSCEURL EE Oy sted cRoor ee te s ciae chives erie 65 Cy | ei te ee 
St. Lawrence... See oS be eae 170,757 283,079 2,294 
HRGCHESULCE TN Ua cates AAS Wh CEtete Ades eer ad 96,347 89;288 Sats 
Butralom nee. oy... BC he Rite 0 Sa ve eS CaS 187,654 201,227 25,386 
ING OF eer oor Rte ee res, Pade ia) 28 8 70,930 35,250 6,285 
Philadelphia. . . Pe Gh RR te Sen oat 24,598 250,489 4,719 
Rigeriande sae teen ae ee ee is a 561,694 3,445 
Vareinige css ae. ate ENE aS Ra A Se TEZS O45 2a Ue lye. 
South Carolina..... h thee s-5e, EO Sea, Ree D0 S89) Se 
COOLEST A A TAD obit Sit RS Ee Met eS ek W29200 = See. : 
LWeve Cote. oe cath Sly Woe Bate oes Ben cre ge eee ne 70,295 2,549 
Miobilemeo ey fi 1..cer8 oY. Sa ae. eee eee eee 2p 3p lesa 
DSZovie Ola Fase Me gle Baap 0 Oe ee 9 oo g ON  e a 2,787 
San Antonio...... EP ry Mp aye Nitin datas 296 214 117 
VES BO ci tans Bie See SEE | Ee 83 9,491 5,002 
SAME LIICR Os scis tant oe. = AA tite Tae 2 3 ea 
ART ROMS Ay LER LIT RT eee hc RUINS: ag ata 221 3,955 8,084 
ONISHI PAU CINCO. ara cet ieee bana cli Sincastetert ac firieke tg 19 318 
recone oc sold see meee Poke 2 Selb see aeae 
Washingtonian echt Smee Peete ct Aol ish | 946 2 
ID eeOtate mers ay. chen ate Mee es See 1,339 3,445 454 
Duluth and poberpr Pee aes Bae Rebeca a nalees 678 1,610 120 
Rae me ; CSTE ATS Mh a heh 61 146,880 9,625 
Ohio. . Jaan Ge CCST AIG So Reker Mk pmeee Ey 4 1,128,859 27851 

LOCAIS etn ark cae ca tlah. Sneha boleaty othr 555,627 4,108,561 71,381 

J BUNKER COAL 

Districts Tons 
iN berguiipeaye! = Lak SE EGSs <latvel Segoe an ee elect cca cer Ce ete 1 97,256 
ING WAMDEIC MMM nici: tease ne tens soe Oe checta ee he dees aoe Seas 268,446 
La YG RS GNI g «, conck GAS ek atte ooh hy Bite ene TP gn ees SR a RE RT TS 59,552 
Vi set Me fe de Rei ed eC P ok ci aise vs eie'e a [5 00 010 223, 776 
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Indiana Commission Fixes Coal Prices 


RICES ranging from $2.80 a ton to $5.85 a ton, 

according to quality, for coal at the mines were fixed 

by the Indiana Special Coal and Food Commission 
created at the last special session of the state Legisla- 
ture. The prices were set following a conference be- 
tween Jesse E. Eschbach, chief examiner of the State 
Board of Accounts; Otto Klauss, auditor of State, and 
Governor James P. Goodrich, members of the com- 
mission. 

The mining companies of the sate were divided by 
the commission into four groups, according to the qual- 
ity of coal mined and different prices were set for each 
group, as follows: : 

Group 1. Low cost mines: Mine-run, $3 a ton; 
screenings, $2.80; prepared sizes, $3.25. 

Group 2. Mine-run, $3.20; screenings, $3; prepared 
sizes, $3.45. 

Group 3. Mine-run, $3.85; 
pared sizes, $4.10. 

Group 4. Brazil Block: Mine-run, $5.60; screenings, 
$5.40; prepared sizes, $5.85. 

Seventy-eight operators and operating companies are 
in Group 1. They include the largest operations in the 
state and produce more than one-half of the state’s 
tonnage. Group 2 is made up of ninety-six operators. 
Sixty are in Group 3 and four in Group 4, which is the 
block field. 

The commission also provides that 15c. per ton may 
be added to the prices specified to take care of selling 
cost, which is taken to mean that in most if not in all 
cases the prices will be 15c. higher than those specified. 

In issuing the order Mr. Eschbach made the state- 
ment that the prices fixed are for the present temporary 


screenings, $3.65; vre- 





Pennsylvania Coal Cutter Earns at Rate of 


$9,000 and Miners $7,000 a Year 


N YOUR issue of Sept. 23 I note an item in which it 

is stated that Joseph Varga, a coal miner employed at 
the Marion mine of the West.Penn By-Product Coal 
Co. of Mount Pleasant, Pa., earned $245 in two weeks. 

At our Hiyasota No. 1 mine, located on the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. at Jerome, Pa., we employ about eighty- 
five miners. I enclose a statement of the earnings of 
our twenty leading miners for a two weeks’ pay. We 
have counted the total number of days in which all our 
miners appeared on our pay sheet, counting the men 
who only worked a few hours as working a full day. 





emergency only and that they may be changed at any 
time on the presentation of sufficient cause by coal 
companies. 

The order of the commission follows: 

Under and pursuant to authority vested in the Special 
Coal and Food Commission of Indiana by act of the General 
Assembly of Indiana, approved July 31, 1920, and after 
written notice to all licensed coal operators of the State 
of Indiana of a hearing fixed for Sept. 27, 1920, and 
after hearing on said date of all licensed coal operators 
desiring to be heard, and upon thorough investigation of the 
cost of mining coal by the respective licensees and as to the 
amount which constitutes a fairly reasonable profit upon 
the business of mining coal, 

It is hereby ordered that the maximum price of coal, 
f.o.b. mines, for delivery in the State of Indiana for each 
of said licensees respectively shall be as follows, and that 
no coal from any of the said mines shall be sold by said 
licensees or any of them for delivery for use or consumption 
in the State of Indiana at a greater price per ton than 
herein fixed for the coal from any of said mines, respec- 
tively: [Here follows a list of several hundred coal mining 
companies divided into their respective groups, together 
with the price of each group]. 

It is further ordered that any operator who sells his or 
its coal to any consumer or to any retailer for delivery, 
use or consumption within the State of Indiana may add 
to the price above fixed for said coal not to exceed 15c. per 
ton to cover the selling cost thereof, and no licensee so 
selling coal direct to the consumer or retailer shall add to 
the selling price at the mine as above fixed, more than 15c. 
per ton to cover the selling cost of coal from said mine, 
except said licensee shall engage at its mine in local retail 
selling, in which case he may sell at the prices fixed for 
retailers. 

This order shall be in full force and effect from and 
after Oct. 5, 1920, and until modified by the commission. 





STATEMENT OF EARNINGS AT HIYASOTA MINE NO. 1 
Aug. 16-31, 1920 


Miners 
Silvino Degosperi..... $268.60 Joe Plasky:, 3k e.eeeee 339.92 
OC MGR Vielaetes leis zo. Fics, Sid sire xe 258.80) Frank Barbachia ene 234.96 
Guerino Bonassa ...... 237.98 Andy Sustar.)...0.0e8 235.59 
FURAN K ESOGAGH Ie aoc.) 243.88 Joe Iskar) ijt an see 213.14 
Mike Bilog .......... 202.00 Alex Scropel ii. mae 61.04 
JOC BeNEOls shia fs bh 220.45 _ Marianna Zambella ~.. 228.37 - 
Pvarate Bie hat Be aie ae PAM (PIAL D Joe Stemtts) “See as2 75.60 
EGBG Openness « scale 226.29 Zata, Urtoskyan eases 202.07 
Cutters and Scrapers 
Chas Zambotti 1... .- $351.33 George Susich ........ 319.49 
AdamuPaviak tioccie.. Spies Jack Martinelli ..) 3.0 311.42 


This shows 978 working days, for which the miners 
were paid $15,442, or an average of $15.79 per day. 
JNO. GIBSON, JR., 
Treasurer Penn Smokeless Coal Co. 
Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Ports as Dumped by ~ 
Docks for Season to End of September 


(In Net Tons) 


pe SEO —~ — 1919 — 1918 

Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Tota 
{ Hocking Valley. . 8 Se 2,533,666 51,508 2,585,174 3,476,476 97,686 3,574,162 3,600,208 104,175 3,704,383 
Toledo. je Aes eee oe meets eto hs Toledo & Ohio Central... . 1,155,803 44,646 1,200,449 1,030,810 31,539 1,062,349 1,598,691 3,616 1,642,307 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 933,093 28,423 61,516 1,886,659 44,918  1,931,57 2,137,270 43,525 2,180,795 
Sandubley se teins : Pennsylvania. . a) ae 1,066,276 15,015 1,081,291 1,102,597 30,193 1,132,790 1,764,408 44 241 ,808,649 
Huron. cc) cites Bole «ye ee Wheeling & Lake Erie..... 1,376,311 73,418 1,449 729 1,183,769 ~41,148 1,224,917 1,607,726 57,562 1,665,288 
Loraine Aires ccked <r Baltimore & Ohio.. Bs 2,163,365 152,418 2,315,783 2,240,013 121,721 2,361,734 2,384,401 67,956 2,452,357 
Glaveland { Pennsylvania. ay 752,653 115,458 868,111 = 1,773,256 198,259 (1,971,515 1,905,061 224,242 2,129,303 
RS ap ad KORE SERIA Hri¢esen thee oliven wo. 243,997 14,116. 258,113 189,235 5,598 194,833 487,351 16,129 503,480 
Fairportuass so Cees ber ee Baltimore& O10... o8 ones | a ols tie ete wis ne roe 16,692 12,954 29,646 149,325 34,126 183,451 
Waktahn { New YorkiCentral........ 988,367 196,637 1,185,004 1,384,993 118,556 1,503,549 1,535,289 164,163 1,699,452 
Pope EE GIE PAD BS IRV ale Pennsylvanians, fo . gees 1,210,112 70,349 1,280,461 1,525,198. 77,201 1,602,399 1, 027, 956 62,931 1,090,887 
Comneatt ce eit el aes Bessemer & Lake Erie..... 1,797,497 30,624 1,828,121 1,105,605 7,108 © .1,132,713 1'734,580 25,45 1,760,035 
Erie { Pennsylvania—West....... » 149,137) 12,926 162,063 613,242 34,255 647,497 512,995 30,650 543,645 
fT NE RB ty SAD Pennsylvania—East....... 234,116 59,245 293,361 152,678 11,771 164,449 332,989 10, 008 342,997 
TD Otago a5 Dicieiate cre Beals Vetere eae ie taiees ee ieee 14,604,393 864,783 15,469,176 17,681,223 832,907 18,514,130 20,778,250 928,779 21,707,029. 
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Foreign Markets 
and Export News 








Belgian Coal Trade 


It appears that Germany actually 
delivered 180,395 tons of fuel to Bel- 
gium, which exceeds the quantum of 
180,000 tons laid down by the Spa 
agreement. Included in this total were 
100,471 tons of Ruhr coal and 19,024 
tons of brown coal from the Cologne 
district. During the first seven months 
of this year, Belgium imported 403,032 
tons of coal, 102,504 tons of coke, and 
27,289 tons of briquettes; exports in 
the same period included 833,935 tons 
of coal, 115,567 tons of coke, and 101,- 
229 tons of briquettes. As compared 
with 1919, an additional 2,016,700 tons 
have been placed at the disposal of 
Belgian consumers. It is considered 
probable that the official prices of coal 
in Belgium will remain unchanged until 
the end of the present year. 





French Coal Imports 
During the first half of the present 
year, the imports of coal, coke, and 
briquettes into France were as fol- 
low:— 











1920 1919 
Coal— Tons Tons 
mated RANE OMUG atic ola pis oe « 6,759,920 6,957,205 
SRVEATP ANP al ois 18, Seedatanasiev ive citys aps 572,194 314,165 
United States of America.. 496,91 2 3,467 
Germany. . aA .. 1,637,987 | 3.661 
Other countries............ __47,825 if : 
BEER gr eisarcgikai'e; sh sie “ain, <5" 9,514,838 7,278,498 
Coke— 
Aol ites, Ba eee eee 64,909 13,258 
United Kingdom........... | 468,19 241,712 
PAREN Ere icin: vite os: 1,458,057 \ 2.901 
Other countries..:......... 6,449 J , 
DUELS ENGL eos le (en e'e 4 vn ale 5's; 1,997,606 257,871 
Briquettes— 
United eopenom. Tartan wie, wockac 449,415 300,198 
Belgium. . CPs leiares ayeres 84,078 36,485 
PEATE ST MIS by elavstoress syeip) 265,830 \ 46 
Other countries............ 4,095 
MOSBSIG RA, Wit bdil fial ons <ien0 soe 803,418 336,729 


It will be seen that Germany supplied 
3,850,000 tons of coal in the six months 
—taking the equivalent of coal in the 
coke supplied—as against 12,000,000 
tons required under the Treaty terms. 





German Coal Deliveries 


Th: German Commissariat for the 
distribution of coal has published the 
following figures showing the deliveries 
of coal to France, Belgium, and Italy 

(the figures in parentheses show the 
quantities required under the Spa Con- 
vention): To France, 1,646,186 tons 

(1,640,000 tons); to Belgium, 180,395 
tons (180,000 tons); to Italy, 152,064 
tons (180,000 tons)—so that the stipu- 
lated quantities were supplied within 
about 21,000 tons. This shortage was 
due to the troubles in Upper Silesia, 
from which district the consignments 


to Italy totalled 64,404 tons, as com- 
pared with 93,000 tons according to the 
agfeement. 


Good Demand for Chinese Coals; 
Japan Inquiry Is Low 


According to the report of Wheelock 
& Co. issued Aug. 26 at Shanghai, the 
Japanese coal market was very quiet, 
and beyond some inquiry for lump from 
native sources little business was trans- 
acted. Some European calls for coal 
are continuing, but there is little chance 
of much trade developing, because of 
the high cost of Japan coal as compared 
with Chinese and also due to the high 
freight rates to Europe. 

Fushun coal is more easily available 
for export and a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being done abroad. 

Negotiations are still proceeding 
from various quarters for coal from 
China to Europe. Rumors of large 
contracts, however, lack confirmation. 

Heavy demand for coal all over the 
East has strengthened the market for 
Kaiping coal. The price remains firm. 
Contract deliveries monopolize the ton- 
nage and stocks are very low. 

Coal prices are quoted as follows: 


JAPAN COAL 


Miike lumypalnn stars se cy: ex wharf 
Miike small..............ex wharf } Contracted for 
MVETUKG CUsti ice careysielararese ss ex wharf 

Taels 
Kishima lumpodeassoees 4 ex wharkiil tien) 22 14.00 
Kashima auste.aee we. « ex wharf—no stock 10.00 
Shakanolump........... ex Whartaa wie. 13.00 
Aratoiimpese sce as - ox wharti Gin io. a 12.00 
Shimoyamada Kirigomi...ex wharf........ 11.00 
Shin Shakano.. ex wharicaaisr. os 11.00 
Yoshinotani No. | lump.. Lex whattiuweeeo: 12.00 
Yoshinotani No, 2 lump...ex wharf ........ 10.00 


KAIPING COAL 
Taels per Ton 


ex Wharf 
INGOs 2 ep geet eee eee outs as, aeons 13.50 
Washed ube eycceciealcie des. sis, eh iteeens 13.50 
Washed slacks); eunuch abi? . + suse 10.50 
ON O0e Lisl ale. aren ote. eiwerth or. «sod che eneeten 9.00 
INO 2 Sle Ghoe ee eens ote: ~ «apenas 8.50 


Jobbers’ Margins in England 


In a recent issue the London Gas 
World had an editorial on the subject of 
jobbers’ profits as they affect the gas 
industry. In the article it was pointed 
out how collieries which formerly sold 
direct were appointing sales agents— 
who, of course, took a factoring profit. 
There is no doubt, according to the 
Journal of Commerce, that far too large 
a proportion of coal in Great Britain is 
passing through the hands of middle- 
men, business that could be done direct 
between the colliery and the consumer 
without any difficulty, and the commis- 
sions saved to the consumer. 

Ever since control came into opera- 
tion everything ,has been favorable to 


the middlemen. In the first place where 
a tonnage was allocated it had to be sold 
through the same source. Whereas in 
pre-war days, when there was competi- 
tion for business, a jobbers’ profit was 
only 3d. per ton, he is now entitled to 
charge from 1s. to 1s. 6d., according to 
the particular class of business. On top 
of the present high pit prices this is 
held to be a serious consideration, and 
it is understood the attention of the 
Coal Mines Department has been called 
to the latter margin of profit as being 
unreasonable. 

In the report issued by Mr. Justice 
Sankey on March 22, 1919, it was sug- 
gested that the “Elimination of unneces- 
sary distribution costs’ should be the 
subject of an inquiry. 





As Wages Expand Coal Output 
Shrinks in Great Britain 


There has been a reduction in the out- 
put of coal per person in Great Britain 
with every advance in mine workers’ 
wages that has been given since 1914, 
according to the Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce. The first was in May, 1915, 
after which they have followed with. al- 
most periodic frequency. It will per- 
haps be interesting to give particulars 
of outputs since 1914, which are as fol- 
lows: 


Gross Output 

Tons No. of per 

Raised Persons Person 

(Millions) Employed Employed 

LO Prctnscirseeu as Want 265.7 1 034,105 252 
DUS eras ct Gate cor 253.2 939,604 270 
VOR Gse eee hd aces 256.6 984,796 260 
1917.. 248.5 1; 006, 299 247 
1918... 227.7 1 008,867 232 
bate 22 ONT. 1,163,000 1973 
First half of N02 0 ren 12002 macnn ons 102. 43 


The output per person employed for 
the year 1914 is low on account of the 
fact that for several months pits were 
working short time, but since the coal 
shortage, which, after the commence- 
ment of the war first became evidenced 
in January, 1915, pits have worked prac- 
tically full time, and the comparisons 
up to 1918 are on a true basis. 

As from July 16, 1919, working hours 
were reduced from eight to seven per 
shift, but, calculated on the basis for 
eight-hour shifts for the whole of the 
year, the output per person would be 
approximately 210 tons. So that be- 
tween 1915 and last year, the annual 
output per total persons employed had 
on the published figures been reduced by 
60 tons. As a matter of fact, however, 
during 1919—owing to the six weeks 
Yoykshire County and various other 
strikes—there was a considerable loss 
in output, which obviously affects the 
output per person employed. 
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866 COAL AGE 


Movement of Coal and Coke by Fourteen. 
Leading Railroads During June and 
First Six Months of 1920 


\Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 
SHIPMENTS DURING JUNE 


——Originating——. —— Received from 





























on Line Connections ——— Totals ——— 
Classes and Railroads 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
For Revenue Only Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Bituminous 

Baltimore & Ohio........... 2,902,763 3,259,320 1,188,859 938,232 4,091,622 4,197,552 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. . 376,632 757,719 18,184 13,741 394,816 771,500 

Chesapeake Gc'O ho) sea eee 2,301,750 1,801,964 167,087 254,305. 2,468,837 2,056,269 

Eerie! eee eee a eee eae 25,693 74,822 493,253 858,320 518,946 933,142 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 

rR HaWS fa. 64,989 73,462 1,375 41,582 66,364 115,044 
New York Central ‘(Buffalo ‘and 

eaabylit.a a eer nee 585,967 (61954502 Cok | eee 585,967 761,545 
Norfolk & Western. wo... 1,544,968 1,641,429 158,516 284,607 1,703,484 ~=+1,926,036 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......... 549,385 379,849 558,847 402,540 1,108,232 782,389 
Pittsburg & Shawmut. 158,861 216. Bena ehe Se 158,861 211,116 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. . 30,595 66,255 23,539 22,604 54,134 88,859 
Virginigin: i) 2k ht en ee See 436,013 530,404 69,128 60,331 505,141 590,735 
Western Maryland............. 311,233 364,413 618,972 310,061 930,205 674,474 

Totals. 302 kee ee: 9,288,849 9,922,338 3,297,760 3,186,323 12,586,709 13,108,661 

For Company Fuel 

Bituminous: 
Balgimore ciOnior eee ae ae 360,265 490,512 48,634 28,083 408,899 518,595 
Bufialo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 41,834 65°276.8-~ oo ee oS. 41,834 65,276 
6 hesapeake & Ohio. ates 152,567 215.157. ieee, Be See 152,567 215,157 
HTIOe ey banc eine ee eee ee 105,871 113,992 141,621 149,794 247,492 263,786 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 

Hoe et eae py ae ES sees a 221 SHAS VAS NS (rege oe ae - oe 221 2,989 

New York Central Guffalo and 
east) . is 127,787 O7,052 Ue ash, > a 127,787 97,952 
Norfolk & Western............. 128,931 211,179 31,903 37,683 160,834 248,862 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie........... 14,361 31,906 WARY, 6,531 31,498 37,437 
Pittsburg & Shawmut.... 2,201 3135: Sbea5 5.) 214 3,135 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern. 2,580 31709) De ahve cystine o>. 0 ee 2,580 3,769 
Mireinian sage oa.t ee na ee oe 27,642 42,199 105 w. 149 27,747 42,348 
Western Maryland. TAR Sa. 33,193 45,606 4,870 1,141 38,063 46,747 
‘Dp talet seme. anon eee 997,463 133235672 244,270 223,381 1,241,733 1,546,053 
Coke for Revenue and Fuel ; 
Baltimore & Ohio......... ‘ 62,934 172,734 71,750 77,178 134,684 249,912 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. ; 10,690 17,453 19,764 32,700 30,454 50,153 
Chesapeake Si OHI GS eek .weaey- 48,268 45,243 137 12,080 48,405 57,323 
1s th RR Re i Sek PD 5,021 21,226 13,935 50,309 18,956 71,535 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain BE See ee ; 7,483 op} eel 4 Ae LS 2,550 7,483 8,145 
Norfolk & Western............ 41,339 89,191 5,742 23,340 47,081 112,531 
Pittsburgh & Lake Hinee. sa 14,922 D3 S12 227,963 205,024 242,885 238,336 
Western Maryland. : 3,645 3,422 15,711 5,679 19,356 9,101 
Motelsty 2 he yee : 194,302 388,176 355,002 408,860 549,304 797,036 
SHIPMENTS FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 
For Revenue Oniy 
Bituminous: 3 
Baltimore & Ohiorts. 4s. oss. aan 14,256,531 18,084,440 4,613,657 5,968,369 18,870,188 24,052,809 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.. 2,646,987 4,206,545 203,579 87,194 2,850,566 4,293,739 
Cc hesapeake &Ohio see ak aio 10,220,772 11,803,728 1,063,975 1,260,856 11,284,747 13,064,584 
ISTIC. Seat cick Sepa eae a et ae 149,675 269,075 3,180,345 5,360,071 3,330,020 5,620,146 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain... 345,663 433,488 6,047 86,287 351,710 SHORES 
New York Central (Buffalo and ‘ 
east) . Bite Ded ane 25969109: aer4 3675308 gar, Aaa ps pe ee 2,969,109 4,367,368 
Norfolk & Western...........-. 9,134,411 9,488,563 banat 933 -:1,494,555 10,313,344 10,983,118 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......... 2,726,644 2,220,466 2,998,498 2,669,689 5,725,142 4,890,155 
Pittsburg & Shawmut........... 903,701 1,320; 238 025.0 am» ayer en 903,701 1,329,238 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. . 192,856 384,802 130,662 158,300 323,518 543,102 
Wirginian 7) ot i ener ye ee 1,958,346 2,872,790 275,966 311,164 2,234,312 3,183,954 
Western Maryland. . : .... 1,693,384 2,440,207 3,160,068 3,251,661 4,853,452 — 5,691,868 
Tote |she. see : .... 47,198,079 57,900,710 16,811,730 20,648,146 64,009,809 78,548,856 
For GenrGeny Fuel 
Bituminous: 
Baltimore: Obie wee eee 2,674,069 2,369,638 213,414 130,672 2,887,483 2,500,310 
Bufflalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 294,955 395,881 773 244 295,728 396,125 
Chesapeake GiOhio eee eee BOT AZOMASTZO F220 Neto kh ee ee 891,770 1,176,722 
Bivie J (atic. Soho ee ene 623,524 655,589 938,562 1,115,203 1,562,086 1,770,792 
Huntington & Broad Top Moun- 

tain. 12,952 10,614 1,014 3,268 14,056 13,882 
New York Central ‘(Buffalo ‘and 

apt): Pe te eee Pees 842,469 TIN4OS Oe atees ha tO 842,469 771,463 
Norfolk & Western...........,. 1,172,825 1,238,917 215,044 286,652 1,387,869 1,525,569 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie.......... 125,252 145,874 142,062 118,670 267,314 264,544 
Pittsburg & Shawmut........... 17,386 22434 ee ce i Oe 17,386 22,134 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 17,444 27,824 eb es 2 AS .. ee 17,444 27,824 
(Virginian J2.5,. 6... eee oe Cee 147,748 229,067 1,641 4,432 149,389 233,499 
Western Maryland............. 167,932 296,125 104,763 21,690 272,695 317,815 

Totals: «cides Ree eee 6,988,326 7,339,848 1,617,363 1,680,831 8,605,689 9,020,679 

Coke for Revenue and Fuel 
Baltimore 6) Ohiowwi. eee 533,112 900,974 311,124 484,043 844,236 1,385,017 
Buffalo, Raphester & Pittsburgh . 120,900 106,300 135,536 200,218 256,436 306,518 
Chesapeake & Ohio# 2. eee 264,597 278,366 21,867 75,815 286,464 354,181 
Hri¢ss {rhea Lang eee eee 53,406 103,438 128,565 236,819 181,971 340,257 
Huntingdon & Broad Tops Moun- 

PRI wy, 45,200 35,624 3,343 21,836 48,543 57,460 
Norfolk & Western............. 575,563 567,080 59,211 112,550 634,774 679,630 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. . Pee 196,289 179,626 2,197,850 1,769,374 2,394,139 1,949,000 
Virginian S807. 20 ee eee erreee eee 125.3! eee IPAS ho =p SRA 
Western Maryland............. 23,301 26,797 198,274 92,802 221,575 119,599 

Totals sh ane. eee 1,812,368 2,198,205 3,055,895 2,993,457 4,868,263 5,191,662 


NOTE—No report was received from the Buffalo & Susquehanna and Pennsylvania Railroads. 
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August Exports Increase at 


Port of New York 

Exports of anthracite through the 
Port of New York during August of 
this year amounted to 170,930 tons 
valued at $1,103,728. There were 35,- 
250 tons of bituminous valued at $454,- 
543 exported during the same period, 
and 6,285 tons of coke valued at $126,- 
AIT. 

Of the anthracite sent abroad 25,819 
tons went to France and 16,689 tons 
went to the Netherlands. Canada se- 
cured 6,003 tons and Denmark got 
5,621 tons. 

In the list of countries receiving 
bituminous, Sweden leads with 25,006 
tons, while the Netherlands received 
7,100 tons. Of the coke sent abroad, 
Denmark received 3,916 tons. 

A comparison of coal and coke ex- 
ports during the month of August in 
the past four years shows the follow- 
ing: 


1917 1918 1919 1920 

Anthracite: 

‘POnBy.. se 3,942 10,460 703 70,930 

Value...... $29,317 $72,264 $40" 871 $1,103,728 
Bituminous 

Tons; i bask 967 =+10,149 1,626 35,250 
x Yalue ..... $7,786 $72,612 $11,900 $454,543 

oke: 

Tons. . 1,763 333 300 6,285 


Value $26,359 $9,032 $4,664 $126,417 


Canadian Fuel Situation Is 
Improved 


—_ 


a 


Canada received 2,033,101 net tons of - 


bituminous coal from the United States 
in August. During the last three years 
this record has been exceeded in only 
three months, June, 1919, and July and 
August of 1918. September figures are 
not available, but it is estimated that 
receipts were slightly greater than in 
August. Reports from the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, to 
which the Fuel Administrator’s powers 
were passed, are to the effect that the 
situation in Canada, due to the in- 
creased shipment of American coal, 
now is much more encouraging. The 
complaint has been made that there is 
undue delay to coal cars moving into 
Canada. The Railway Commission has 
attacked that problem vigorously and 


reports considerable increase in car- 


miles. It is pointed out that Canada 
is making a better showing in the re- 
turn of coal cars than the United States 
roads are making in returning Can- 
adian-owned box cars. 

The suspension of the New England 
priority order already has been re- 
flected by the greater ease with which 
Canadian agents are able to purchase 
coal in this country. 

The new order issued by Canada re- 
quiring a permit for export coal to 
the United States was not issued, it 
is pointed out, with any desire to cur- 
tail the movement of coal to that sec- 
tion of the United States which is de- 
pendent upon Canada for coal. It has 
been found that some Canadian coal 


a 
a 


F 


} 


was being taken through the United — 
States and exported from American — 


ports. As a result the permit system > 


was inaugurated so that exact knowl- 
edge could be had of the destination of 
all coal. 
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Prosecutor of Coal Cases Resigns in 
Disagreement with Palmer 


HE resignation at Indianapolis of Dan W. Simms, 

Special Assistant Attorney General in the cases pend- 
ing in the Indiana courts against coal operators and miners 
growing out of last winter’s coal strike, has caused a flurry 
in Government as well as coal circles. Mr. Simms is re- 
ported to have resented directions of the Attorney General 
in the matter of evidence to be presented when the cases 
come to trial next month, but Attorney General Palmer 
denies the existence of differences. 

It is said that Mr. Simms gave as his reasons for resign- 
ing that the Attorney. General by instructions had “literally 
cut the heart out of the case.” 

Attorney General Palmer expressed surprise at Mr. 
Simms’ resignation but said the incident would have no 
effect on his determination not to allow prosecution of men 
for an offense which became a closed incident when they 
obeyed the court’s decree, referring to instructions issued 
that in the new trial old evidence should not be used. He 
said the facts which were the basis for the contempt pro- 
ceedings would not be again used against the defendants, 
and that Mr. Simms must have understood his former 
statement to this effect. 


Passing of Coal Crisis Indicated 


SPHERE is a very general feeling in Washington that 
the crisis in the coal situation has passed. The mild 
weather of the last two weeks has aided the situation very 
materially. The cold wave which is predicted at the time 
of this writing is expected to renew the clamor for domestic 
coal, but since state authorities are satisfied that the new 
service orders and other steps being taken will meet the 
situation there is nothing to prevent the orderly carrying 
out of domestic coal distribution. 

One of the best-informed coal men in the United States, 
the head of one of the largest producing companies, states 
that he senses a very definite slackening in the feverish 
character of the demand. Buyers rapidly are regaining 
their equilibrium, he finds. With the railroads furnishing 
more cars at the mines, heavy production is assured, as is 
indicated by the output of 12,000,000 tons of soft coal last 
week. With the closing of navigation, conditions may be 
expected to return rapidly to normal. 

Now that a better opportunity is afforded to survey the 
effects of the old public utilities order, it is the belief of 
many that that order was the chief cause of the increas- 
ing difficulties which were overtaking general distribution. 
It is declared that the abuse of that order was not the ex- 
ception but was all but general. Another bad effect of the 
order is said to have been the forwarding of much run-of- 
mine coal to public utilities. This materially reduced the 
amount of lump coal for domestic fuel. 

Representatives of the coal industry in Washington ap- 
parently no longer are worried over state price-fixing 
activities. It is believed that these activities will soon prove 
to have been misconceived and be found unworkable. The 
Indiana case is cited as an example. Since the prices fixed 
are not to apply on coal in interstate commerce, it is ex- 
pected that the effect will be that all Indiana coal will be 
sold outside the state. Since coal going into Indiana from 
other states may be sold at the outside price, plus the 
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dealers’ margins, it is expected that the people of Indiana 
soon will realize that the results of the new law will be to 
decrease the amount of coal available and to increase prices. 


President Requests Anthracite Miners and 
Operators to Reopen Scale 


EPRESENTATIVES of the anthracite operators and 

mine workers have been requested by President Wilson 
to meet at Scranton, Pa., Oct. 18, to adjust such inequalities 
as the mine workers allege are to be found in the wage 
award recently made by the Anthracite Coal Commission. 

The action of the President followed a request made by 
the mine workers’ policy committee that the award be re- 
opened. On Oct. 11 the President in a telegram to the mine 
workers’ representatives said that contracts should be ob- 
served but added that if inequalities exist in an agreement 
he saw no objection to their correction if both sides should 
agree upon a remedy. 

His telegram reopening the award was as follows: 

I am in receipt of your telegram advising me that the anthra- 
cite miners have returned to work in accordance with the terms 
of their agreement, and asking that I call the representatives of 
the anthracite operators and miners into joint conference for the 
purpose of adjusting inequalities in the present agreement. 

I congratulate you and the miners you represent upon the 
prompt manner in which you have complied with the award of 
the Anthracite Coal Commission. I am convinced that the fu- 
ture of collective bargaining depends upon the fidelity with which 
each side adheres to the terms of their contracts. If any in- 
equalities exist in an agreement I can see no objection to their 
being corrected if both sides can agree upon a remedy. 

In compliance with your request, therefore, I will request the 
representatives of the anthracite operators and miners, and do 
hereby request them, to meet in joint conference in the city of 
Scranton, Pa., on Monday, Oct. 18, 1920, at 11 a.m. for the pur- 
pose of adjusting any inequalities in their present agreement as 
they may mutually agree should be adjusted. I am sending a 
copy of this telegram to the secretary of the joint scale committee 
of the anthracite coal fields, with a request that it be com- 
municated to both operators and miners. 


National Coal Men Call Special Meeting 


SPECIAL meeting of the entire membership of the 

National Coal Association has been called for Tuesday 
morning, Oct. 26, at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland. The 
purpose of the meeting is to place before the membership 
for consideration and action the facts in regard to condi- 
tions confronting the coal industry. Proposed state and 
federal action for the regulation and control of the coal 
industry, Colonel Wentz states, should have the personal 
attention of the members without further delay, as the 
officers and directors cannot assume the responsibility of 
acting until the course to be pursued has been decided upon. 
All coal producers in the United States have been invited to 
attend, whether they are members of the association or not. 
Attorney General Palmer has requested the 


National Coal Association to make the question of 
fair prices for coal a feature of this meeting, having 
assured Col. Wentz that such action will not be con- 
sidered by him in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Mr. Morrow has telegraphed all coal 


operators of this request. 
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British Mine Workers Declare Nation-Wide Strike 


Leaders Say Strike Is Not Called to Secure Nationalization of Mines— 
Mine Workers Seek to Obtain Profits from Sale of Export Coal Which 
Now Goes to Government for Extinguishment of National War Debt 


Britain by a vote of 635,098 to 181,428, which 
commenced last Saturday, Oct. 16, is still “in full 
blast”? and seems likely to continue, but the other mem- 
bers of the Triple Alliance—the railroad and trans- 
port men—have not yet joined in and are probably not 
in entire sympathy with 
the movement. So far 
there has been no inter- 
ference with the ventila- 
tion or pumping facilities. 
The strike is in every 
other way complete. No 
coal is being dug or 
raised from the pits. 
The mine workers’ 
claim is that the domestic 
coal supply should be sub- 
sidized by the _ profits 
made in the sale of export 
coal. As it now is, only 
one-tenth of the surplus 
profits go to the mine 
operator. Even this is 
split by the excess profits 
tax. The other  nine- 
tenths go to the Govern- 
ment Exchequer, which uses it to assist in the payment 
of the national debt. The mine workers urge, fur- 
thermore, that the wage advances should not be limited 
to living bonuses. On the other hand, the operators 
declare that while the cost of living has increased 152 
per cent, miners’ wages have risen 157 per cent, and 
the skilled engineers’ wages have been increased 132 
per cent. The Ministry of Labor declares in its offi- 
cial figures that the cost of living has gone up 155 per 
cent, but the miner is still getting free or cheap coal 
and by that fact is assured of a saving of $40,000,000 
a year. 


[os strike called by the mine workers of Great 


per ton. 








Hours DECREASE THOUGH DAILY WAGES RISE 


The average earnings per shift of all classes of col- 
liery workers have risen from 6s. 6d. ($1.58) per shift 
in June, 1914, to 16s. 6d. ($4.01) in June, 1920. Adult 
male colliery workers were paid an average of 7s. 1d. 
($1.72) in 1914 and when the strike started were 
receiving 18s. ($4.98) a shift. This figure does not 
include district or local increases. Back in 1918 the 
annual earnings of all classes of mine workers—boys 
and women included—averaged $400, whereas today 
their earnings are $1,071. 

This does not express the whole change, for the mine 
worker’s day has been shortened an hour without reduc- 
tion of pay. He promised production should not suffer, 
but it has. In 1913 workers to the number of 1,110,000 
produced 287,500,000 long tons and this year—if past 
performances were figured and had the strike not oc- 
curred—1,206,000 employees, the present number, would 
produce 240,500,000 long tons. Piece rates were raised 
13.2 per cent, or one-seventh, to make up for the shorter 


Number of mine workers involved, 1,206,000. 
Probable output in 1920, 240,500,000 long 
tons. Increase demanded, 2s. (49c.) per shift 
for mine workers 18 years of age and upward 
and Is. (24c.) per shift for persons 16 to 18 
years old, with 9d. (18c.) per shift for those 
under 16 years of age. 


a decrease in selling price of coal of 14s. 2d. 


Profit on exported coal expected to 
be $330,000,000 in 1920. No surplus profits 
on domestic coal under present conditions. 
Mine workers refuse to make any promises 
that they will increase production should 
the Government accede to their demands. 





hours. Why the miner needed an increase in wage if 
his shorter service would give an equal result deserves 
explanation, but the mine worker does not intend to 
make good his assertion that lopping off one of his 
hours will not lessen the output, so he safeguards him- 
self by asking more pay per ton. The miner now works 
only 4.9 days a week. If 
he would have more pay, 
he could easily get it by 
returning to the eight- 
hour shift. 

With roughly -100,000 
more men in the indus- 
try, production has been 
cut down 47,000,000 tons, 
about twice the amount 
demanded of Germany at 
the Spa convention. Yet 
we have been told that 
this was such a huge 
amount that Germany 
could not furnish it. An 
increase in the number of 
employees of 8 per cent 
has resulted in a decrease 
in tonnage of 16 per cent. 
Taking the output per 
unit of labor as 100 per cent in March, 1915, when 
regulation by conciliation boards was practically dis- 
continued, the product was as follows: 


Men also demanded 





September, 1917, first. war Wage... i.e cela ase 93.7 
June, 1918, second War WAC. . sci sc sivitsie clone sleramne 87.1 
Mareh, 1919, Sankey Wale... « «+ « <.csclptleleteisieleneiee 84.0 
May, 1920, 20-per cent increase’. <2, ensterstareene eeenaneee 17.4 


From July, 1919, the day has been of seven hours’ 
duration. If the shift rate is raised, it is probable 
that the present figure of 77.4 per cent will be reduced 
still further. 

The Government has not been slow to prepare for 
the possibility of a strike. Dluminated advertising 
signs and lights in store windows have been prohibited. 
The sugar ration has been halved, and military leave 
has been stopped in at least some sections. While some 


of the big factories near Sheffield have coal enough to 


last for three weeks, the average supply of coal will 
last only a week. By next Saturday, when the strike 
is a week old, there will be at least another million 
men idle. 


MINERS HAVE No MONEY FoR LONG STRIKE 


Only in South Wales are the funds of the mine, 
workers adequate for a long strike and then only with 
strike benefits set at a pound ($4.87) a week, which in 
these days is wholly inadequate, and this consideration 
is troubling the mine workers’ wives. It has been said 
that boys between 14 and 18 were unanimous for a 
strike, feeling that a few days of idleness would be a 
welcome relaxation. In Scotland seven out of ten voters 
for a strike were between these ages. 

The other members of the “triple alliance” greatly 
question whether they should come out in sympathy or 
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He is a great advocate 
of nationalization of 
mines and his out- 
spoken declaration that 
the strike was to se- 
cure this advantage to 
the mine workers has 
made the union men of 


other industries  un- 
sympathetic to the 
strike. 


Courtesy of N. Y. World 





not. The railroad men and transport workers realize 
that a defeat would be a blow to unionism in general, 
but they cannot help seeing that prices seem to have 
reached a point at which they will begin to decline, 
and they cannot shut their eyes to the fact that many 
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J. H. Thomas 


GENERAL SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL UNION 
OF RAILWAYMEN 


One of the big figures 
in the Triple Alliance 
of miners, railroaders 
and transport men. The 
hope is that the rail- 
road men will come out 
on strike in sympathy 
with the miners and 
Thomas’ actions are 
consequently watched 
with suspense. 





Courtesy of N. Y. World 








men are idle and the time not auspicious for a show- 
down. The miners in France, Germany and Belgium 
have promised to go on strike in sympathy, if any coal 
is shipped from the mines of those countries to Great 
Britain. 





Indictment of Coal Men Not To Be Pushed 
If Prices Are Reduced 


NTI-PROFITEERING activities of the Department of 

Justice during the past week have included the securing 
of indictments against forty coal companies in southern 
West Virginia, active prosecution of coal grafters in New 
York City and further promotion of the idea of fair-price 
committees of coal men as typified in the northern West 
Virginia fields. A feature of the move in West Virginia 
is the practical placing of a limit on the scope of the fair 
prices to purely local sales. It is understood that the 
Department of Justice does not consider that this is suffi- 
cient, although it is evident that in each judicial district 
the U. S. Attorney is interested in and has power to inves- 
tigate only the prices that are being charged on sales within 
that territory. 

Operators from northern West Virginia held a meeting 
in Washington on Oct. 12, at which chairmen of local com- 
mittees were appointed. The main committee met again in 
New York on the following day, at which a telegram from 
Attorney General Palmer was considered. The telegram 
follows: 

Referring to your report as chairman of a committee of bitu- 
minous coal operators from the northern district of West Vir- 
ginia that prices of bituminous coal delivered in that district have 
been recently substantially reduced through the efforts of your 
committee. This is gratifying but does not afford relief to the 
rest of the country. It is of the highest importance that the 
reduction in prices thus begun should be extended so as to in- 
clude operations in other districts and coal for delivery through- 
out the country. I am extremely desirous that such action shall 
be taken by yourself and other operators throughout the country 

“as will be to the best interests of the country and will lighten 

the work of the Department of Justice by reducing the number 
_of prosecutions to be instituted for violation of the Lever Act in 
charging unreasonable prices. 

There is a general feeling that if coal prices can be held 
within reason by the moral suasion of the leading pro- 
ducers and distributors or by the pressure of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, actual prosecution of the indictments that 
have been returned will be eventually staved off and further 
action forestalled. 

Indictments returned a week earlier by the Federal Grand 
Jury sitting at Huntington, against forty coal companies 


and individuals engaged in the coal business in southern 
West Virginia, were made public Friday, Oct. 15, following 
an announcement by Judge J. C. Pritchard of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Huntington that he could not grant 
the petition for an injunction restraining the prosecution 
of the various companies. 

From what Judge Pritchard said and from an announce- 
ment made by the U. S. Attorney, supplementary in a way 
thereto, it is not believed that the companies and individuals 
will be brought to trial under the indictments so long as 
court officials are satisfied that a bona fide effort is made 
by the various companies now under indictment to adhere 
more closely to the Lever Act provisions. Though no in- 
junction was issued Judge Pritchard said there would be no 
attempt to proceed to trial until after the Supreme Court 
passed upon the constitutionality of the Lever Act, the cases 
being set for trial at another term at Charleston. 


New York Has Anti-Profiteering Committee; 
Mayor Offers Help to U. S. Attorney 


CARCITY of coal and fear that there would be much 
resultant suffering during the coming winter caused 
several important developments in New York City last 
week. During the same period the directors of the National 
Coal Association held a meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria at 
which it was predicted there would be no coal shortage if 
the railroads furnished sufficient cars to the mines. 
Following a hearing held on Oct. 11 by Public Service 
Commissioner Lewis Nixon to ascertain the needs of the 
public utility corporations and to ascertain what steps had 
been taken by them to obtain adequate supplies of coal for 
the coming winter the Commissioner appointed a committee 
to see that the corporations get sufficient coal and to stop 
profiteering in priority coal. This committee consists of 
Frank Hedley, president of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co.; M. S. Sloan, president of the Brooklyn Edison Co., 
and J. W. Lieb, vice-president of the New York Edison Co. 
In opening the hearing Commissioner Nixon said he hoped 
to put a stop to “some of the pernicious practices of 
certain public utilities in regard to the disposition of coal 
obtained under Federal permits on representations by these 
companies that they needed the fuel for their own use.” 







Production 


the Market 


and 


Weekly Review 


() tise British cost every other feature of the week is 


the British coal strike. One million men lay down 

their tools and the production of 5,000,000 net tons per 
week is lost to the world at a time when it is sorely needed. 
Speculation as to the effect of this strike centers about 
export prices on this side which have largely influenced 
domestic prices along the Atlantic seaboard this year. It 
appears that with dumping at the rate of nearly 65,000,000 
tons a year the limit in exports has about been reached with 
nearly 2,800,000 net tons a month for foreign account. 
Although more coal may not be shipped abroad, no matter 
what the need of Europe in the present emergency, the 
bidding for what is shipped may reach new high levels. 
One grain of comfort for France at this time is found in 
the report that Germany is now shipping coal at the rate 
called for by the Spa agreement, having delivered to France 
about 1,500,000 metric tons in September. 


FRANCE ASSISTS IMPORTATION OF AMERICAN COAL 


France wishes to encourage the importation of American 
coal and the drawback granted importers has been raised 
from 100 francs per ton to 150. This drawback will remain 
in force until January, 1921. According to reports, French 
gas companies and railroads have coal stocks about equal 
to their pre-war supplies, which in the case of the railroads 
ran approximately 850,000 tons. In 1919 the average coal 
supply of the railroads was only 240,000 tons. 

While Great Britian is settling down to fight out the coal 
strike, production here has been pushed up to the mark of 
12,000,000 tons set last summer by the railroads and coal 


men. There is a general feeling that if this is kept up 
until the end of the Lake season, the situation will be saved 
as far as danger of a shortage is concerned and that prices 
will of themselves take a tumble before long. 

Car supply improves as the effect of the more stringent 
priority order is kept and as open tops are released from 
other uses. Labor is working better except in the openly 
hostile camps, such as Alabama and the Williamson field. 
The settlement of the stone strike in Ohio helped increase 
output last week. 

BITUMINOUS 


Production during the week ended Oct. 9 recovered from 
the temporary depression due to labor disturbances in Ohio 
and passed the 12,000,000-ton mark for the first time since 
last winter. (See page 877.) The total output is estimated 
at 12,075,000 net tons, according to figures of the Geological 
Survey, an increase of 6.2 per cent over the preceding week’s 
output. 

Car supply is greatly improved. The recent Interstate 
Commerce Commission orders concerning coal-car distribu- 
tion have resulted in better movement and the machinery of 
production now seems to be in high gear. A majority of 


the reports indicate satisfactory increases in placements, 


although Pocahontas, Tug River, Kanawha and western 
Kentucky sections experienced a decline in car supply. 


AS WAGES INCREASE MINERS WoRK LESS 


With better movement of cars, labor is again responsible 
for a heavy loss of production. Although no serious new 
disturbances are noted, recent wage increases have had the 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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Weekly Dumpings, Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports* 
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effect of making the men content with even less working 
time than before. Some dissatisfaction is still to be noted 
in the eastern Ohio field, where the radical element is 
attempting to stir up trouble over the result of the recent 
strike. 

Pittsburgh district coal is firm—steam, $8.50@$9; gas, 
$10.50@$11—with demand a little weaker. Eastern Ohio 
coal for Lakes is quoted $7; spot market, $7.75@$8.50. 
Uniontown section reports a sharp decline to $7.50@$8.50, 
caused by a partial export embargo. Eastern Kentucky 
grades are much lower, due to price investigations in that 
section, while western Kentucky is strong — $5.50@$6.50. 
The Middle Western market is softer; steam at $5@$6.50, 
Chicago quotations; domestic, $6.50@$7.75. St. Louis 
market is strong—$5@$8—with little free coal available, 
due to new railroad contracts. New York market fluctuated, 
Tidewater quotations being $13@$14.50. Philadelphia steam 
coals declined, while fuel for special purposes was quoted 
at $11@$12. The export trade again led the spot market 
and additional strength is seen because of the British strike. 


SHIPMENTS TO ALL TIDEWATER Ports INCREASE 


Movement to Tide increased during the week ended Oct. 
9, when cars dumped over the piers numbered 27,697 as 
against 26,361 the preceding week. There was an increase 
at all five of the coal ports. Destination of coal dumped at 
Tide is given in the following table. Shipments to New 
England were 202,000 tons, almost exactly the same as 
during the preceding week. Exports declined slightly and 
there was an increase in the tonnage for bunker, etc. 














New Phila-  Balti- Hampton Charles- Total 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Dumped 
Coastwise to New Eng- 

SING CAS Aes ao 71,900 12,000 27,000 92,000 ..... 202,000 
Soci? {he 255 105,000 142,000 337,000 31,000 615,000 
Vl DSC hak oh le een 83,000 12,000 17,000 75,000 5,000 192,000 
AMSISHEICADCS OF. bilees cls... 39,000 29,000 4,000 3,000 75,000 
Other tonnage......... PATE bee en oe 122000 peas: 199,000 

MOUSE a ory a 341,000 168,000 215,000 520,000 39,000 1,283,000 











September set a new record for bituminous coal handled 
over Tidewater piers. The total, as reported by the Geo- 
logical Survey, was 5,447,000 net tons, an increase of 
95,000 tons over August, 1920, hitherto the record month. 
Exports rose to a new record of 2,332,000 tons. 








SEPTEMBER TIDEWATER DUMPINGS 





Rss: New Philadel- Balti- Hampton Charles- Total 
Destination York phia more. -—- Roads ton Dumped 
Coastwise to New 
{ed 0 Ie en 389,000 63,000 141,000 515 O00mELE. wae 1,108,000 
Uh ci6y 25g a 436,000 522,000 1,300,000 74,000 2,332,000 
Bunker............. 436,000 68,000 66,000 273,000 7,000 850,000 
BEUOMIGE, CADES. cs. 6 oy<hsiccgee Avec 156,000 121,000 24,000 4,000 305,000 
Other tonnage....... 783,000 3,000 3,000 OS 00GF ae nar 852,000 
IYO: 1,608,000 726,000 853,000 2,175,000 85,000 


5,447,000 
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of Geological Survey. 


All-rail movement to New England recovered again during 
the week ended Oct. 9. Carloads forwarded through the 
five Hudson gateways are reported at 6,004 an increase of 
1,078 over the preceding week and the largest since Aug. 14. 

Lake dumpings for the week ended Oct. 16 reflect the 
additional equipment made possible by the recent I. C. C. 
orders combined with better transportation facilities, when 
dumpings of cargo and fuel coal amounted to 1,104,384 
tons. Lake offerings are in advance of takers, as the trade 
fears to stock high-priced coal now being offered. Better 
rail facilities have afforded the railroads a good supply from 
the southern Illinois fields, which if drawn on throughout 
the season will cut down the dock storage requirements by 
40 per cent. Destination of the limited tonnage of cargo 
coal actually handled at Lake ports in 1920 has not varied 
greatly from normal as indicated by preceding seasons. As 
shown by the following table, of the 14,604,000 tons dumped 
up to Sept. 30, 4,083,000 tons were for Canadian destinations 
—28 per cent of the total, as against 24.3 per cent in 1918 
and 20.9 in 1919. The outstanding feature of the distribu- 
tion of 10,521,000 tons shipped to American ports was a 
decrease in the proportion moving to Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan and an increase not only in the proportion 
but the total going to Port Huron and Detroit River points. 














—— 1918 ——1919—— ——1920——. 
Per Per Per 
Destination Net Tons Cent NetTons Cent NetTons Cent 
American: 
Lake Superior ports...... 8,782,911 42.3 7,761,286 43.9 5,683,560 38.9 
Sault Ste. Marie Pt. and 
River points.......... 466,059 2.2 276,289 1.6 423,847 2.9 
Lake Huron-Georgian Bay 
DOLisnaet ress h Mesa 385,891 1.9 238,174 he 155,066 1.0 
Lake Michigan ports..... 5,718,100 27.5 5,419,006 30.6 3,602,451 24.7 
Port Huron and Detroit 
IRI VOGae Ge lattes oe ales 314,808 1.5 240,146 1.4 628,370 4.3 
Lake Erie ports......... 65,079 003 5951565 0.3 27,815 0.2 
Total American....... 15,733,648 75.7 13,994,057 79.1 10,521,109 72.0 
Canadian: 
Lake Superior ports...... 1,742,523 8.4 1,283,495 7.3 1,195,980 8.2 
Sault Ste. Marie Pt. and ‘s 
FRAVOr POMMGR ota hove 925,653 4.5 648,996 3.7 869,282 5.9 
Lake Huron-Georgian Bay 
ORCS WRENS ck he cee Sic’ 864,251 4.1 3/6;735" 9 30> 613,551 4.2 
Port Huron and Detroit 
DEW RIS) dae 4 Rye 9 WE 375,864 1.8 286,987 1,6 304,673 2.1 
Lake Erie ports......... 16,962 0.1 37,988 052 9.678.— O81 
Lake Ontario and St. Law- 
ence Riverseeie. od 1, 119)350.- 5.4 852,969 | 4.89 1,090,120" . 7.5 


Total Canadian....... 





5,044,602 24.3 3,687,166 20.9 4,083,284 28.0 
0 


Grand total........... 20,778,250 100.0 17,681,223 100.0 14,604,393 100. 


ANTHRACITE 


Anthracite production continued to increase during the 
week ended Oct. 9. Shipments were the largest of any 
week since July. The total production was estimated at 
1,847,000 net tons as compared with 1,804,000 tons for the 
preceding week. Prices for Independent product continue 
high, in some instances $14@$15 f.o.b. mines. 
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BOSTON 
Dull Market Continues, but with No 
Marked Decline — British Strike May 
Stiffen Off-Shore Demand — Railroads 
Buying All-Rail—Demand for Anthra- 
cite Continues Acute. 

Bituminous—There is demand for 
high grade gas coal on the part of 
manufacturers of certain metal spe- 
cialties, due chiefly to the priority given 
Western shipment, but in time these 
requirements will be met and then high 
volatiles will be in the same position 
now held by steam grades. Some of 
the textiles have so far curtailed pro- 
duction that they have ample fuel 
reserve for the whole winter, a condi- 
tion thought almost impossible 90 days 
ago. Business in most lines is so far 
on the slump that only a most unlooked- 
for turn of events can bring back any- 
thing like an active buoyant market. 

Quotations show the moderate trend 
of spot prices. The better grades, Pools 
1, 4, 9, 10, and 71, are offering only in 
light volume and what spot demand 
there is all-rail is therefore narrowed 
down to the less favorably known coals. 
Medium high volatiles can be bought at 
$8.25@$8.75 at first hands, making it 
clear that after all the current market 
shows a certain stability. There has 
not been the decline this week that was 
anticipated, but none of the near- 
firmness can be attributed to any in- 
quiry from New England. 

Tidings of labor troubles in Great 
Britain may quicken the demand for the 
grades available for export. There are 
certain areas still being served from 
British ports and any serious break- 
down there will inevitably throw an 
emergency demand upon our Atlantic 
ports. 

The only other bull point in the pres- 
ent spot market is the continued call for 
railroad fuel. This is also due to the 
effect of priorities upon shippers in the 
Pittsburg region who have contracts, 
with the railroads now in the open 
market to a limited extent. In most 
cases the full market price is being paid 
for prompt shipment, but should the 
market advance a dollar a ton it is 
more than likely this type of buying 
would cease, and recourse would be had 
to the West Virginian districts where 
more moderate price and labor condi- 
tions prevail. 

Recent figures show clearly that this 
territory is getting its full quota of 
current production. Receipts both all- 
rail and by water are only slightly less 
than the totals for export at all the 
Atlantic ports. This should make effec- 
tive disposition of the claim that the 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 






export market is robbing New England 


of actual necessities. Except at Hamp- 
ton Roads the dumpings for New Eng- 
land are very light. This is not due to 
any dereliction on the part of shippers; 
it is purely because now that consumers 
here are in comfortable position they 
are quite content to leave their indi- 
vidual cases in the hands of smokeless 
shippers. Whatever demand there may 
be for water coal in New England it 
will easily be met, in all probability by 
shipments from Hampton Roads. 
Current prices on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 
Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 
F.o.b, mines, pernetton $8.00@ 9.50 $8.50@10.10 


F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
11.60@13.29 12.07@13.85 


per gross ton,....... 
F.o.b. New York, per 
: 12.00@13.75 12.50@14.25 


grors ton......- 

Prices on cars at Boston, Providence, 
and Portland range from $13.50@$15 
per gross ton for Inland distribution. 
At retail the range is from $13.50@$16 
per net ton, delivered. 

Anthracite—In all quarters there is 
insistent demand for domestic sizes. 
The Massachusetts Fuel Administrator, 
Mr. E. C. Hultman, is devoting himself 
to the situation with much energy and 
with corresponding good sense. The 
old-line companies are supervising dis- 
tribution with great care and every 
endeavor is made to bring all the com- 
munities in distress up to 50 per cent 
of the total tonnage they received dur- 
ing the previous coal year. The City 
of Providence had on hand a few days 
ago only slightly over 3,000 tons of 
domestic coal, something less than a 
week’s supply. 








Tidewater 





PHILADELPHIA 


Mild Weather Aids Anthracite Situa- 
tion — Steam Sizes Well Sold — British 
Troubles Cause Heavy Export Calls for 
Bituminous—Prices Are Stronger—Rail 
Movement Has Improved. 


Anthracite—Unusually mild weather 
is about all that prevents a crisis in the 
anthracite trade. The retail yards, with 
the exception of a small quantity of 
pea, are empty and the demand from 
consumers is strong. 

Shippers still insist that they have 
supplied this market well up to the 
average of former years and tell the 
dealers if any of their trade is without 
coal they have themselves to blame 
in not properly distributing it. That, 
however, seems to be about the only 
excuse the shippers are willing to offer 
now, as they have talked so much about 
Lake and New England shipments that 
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dealers aecept this explanation as a 
forgone conclusion to their interviews. 

The unseasonable weather has a ten- 
dency to hold the consumer to his pref- 
erence for sizes, with the strongest call 
being for stove. Nut is badly wanted 
and while the number of demands for 
pea are less than the other sizes this 
does not mean that pea is heavy with 
the retailers. Always at this time of 
year dealers have held heavy stocks of 
it for the winter demand from that por- 
tion of their trade who by force of cir- 
cumstances only buy coal as they 
need it. 

The retail trade have recently made 
more frequent inquiries than ever as to 
the situation in regard to bituminous 
coal, believing in the present shortage 
they might be able to use a small 
quantity of soft coal for domestic 
purposes. Even the dealer is surprised 
upon investigating the bituminous mar- 
ket to find that to market this coal to 
householders it would have to be done 
at a price usually in advance of the 
larger anthracite sizes. 

With the exception of barley the 
steam sizes are almost impossible of 
attainment by new trade. There is a 
eertain tonnage of buckwheat to be had 
from the independents at prices of $6 
@$6.25, with rice around $4.35. There 
is a fairly good demand for barley, 
although individual shippers are not 
getting much if any premium on this 
size, the price usually being close 
to $2.25. 


Bituminous—Local demand continues 
in moderate measure. The big indus- 
trial users are not at.all active in com- 
ing on the spot market, as they appear 
to be getting sufficient contract coal to 
meet their current needs and then a 
little to spare for stock. This is par- 
ticularly true in the big textile industry 
of this territory, where very few plants 
are making more than 50 per cent 
working time. On the other hand the 
mild weather has also been conducive to 
activity in other lines, such as brick- 
making and cement, the latter needing 
slack coal particularly. 

The coming of the big coal strike in 
England is making its effect felt here 
on prices even at this time, and it has 
really been anticipated for the past sev- 
eral weeks in the slow recession of 
prices. In the spot market Pool 10 is 
holding close to $10@$10.25, with Pool 
11 from $9@$9.50. Gas coals also con- 
tinue high, Pennsylvania low-sulphur 
being mostly moved $10.75@$12, and 
Fairmont $10.75. 

Rail movement has shown a decided 
improvement, especially via the B. & 
O., and producers in that region report 
a car distribution the past week of 
close to 40 per cent and better, with 
fairly prompt movement of cars after 
loading. On the Pennsylvania R.R. the 
car supply has averaged 30@35 per 
cent, with little complaint at all as to 
delivery 

Railroads are still in need of heavy 
tonnage and are stocking quite gener- 
ally. This removes a_ considerable 
tonnage from the market and, of 
course, assists in holding prices. 
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Due to the British strike, foreign 
inquiries will rapidly increase and in 
fact have already done so. A big pro- 
portion of the production is now moving 
for export and it is hard to see, with 
the present facilities, how this business 
can be increased. Tide prices on free 
coal average about $15 on the wharf. 

In addition to the big export trade 
the bunkering business, which all along 
has been heavy, will also greatly 
increase, as vessels must bunker for 
round trips. 

While the number of perferential 
orders covering domestic trade has been 
greatly reduced, those for the utilities 
are still in effect, and there are also 
faint indications that others may be 
made shortly. Reports are reaching 
here from distant parts of the country 
claiming to be short of fuel and asking 
preferred treatment. Should this be- 
come necessary it is believed that the 
first step taken to meet it will be in 
restricting the number of permits which 
are issued for export coal. 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Trade Is Unsettled—Domes- 
tic Calls Are Urgent—Heavier Receipts 
Are Only a Matter of Time—Indepen- 
dent Quotations Are High—Bituminous 
Prices Fluctuate— Lower Prices Are 
Anticipated—Export Demand Is Good. 


Anthracite—There is much dissatis- 
faction expressed on all sides because of 
trade conditions. The public has been 
led to believe that there is likely to 
be serious times this winter because 
of the lack of coal and, whether the 
consumer has his bin partly or com- 
pletely filled, the dealer has to listen 
to more demands for deliveries. 

Shipments are not as large as the 
trade hoped for when the mines re- 
sumed operations but dealers take some 
satisfaction out of the situation by 
knowing that when movement to the 
Lakes and Northwest are stopped at 
the end of the next few weeks con- 
siderable of that tonnage will be di- 
verted in this direction. 

Producers and shippers are endeavor- 
ing to distribute their supplies evenly. 
In addition to the demand of local 
dealers they have many inquiries from 
New England and Long Island points. 
New England dealers are in better 
shape than most retailers in Greater 
New York, as they receive their ship- 
ments by rail whereas most local deal- 
ers get coal by water from the rail- 
road docks. : 

Dealers have undertaken to distrib- 
ute supplies in small lots so that every- 
one can get some coal. Those without 
fuel are not so numerous as in former 
years, the dealers having delivered more 
coal than usual at this time of the 
season. 

There is a heavy demand for inde- 
pendent prepared sizes with quotations 
all the way up to $14.50. Pea was 
quoted $10@$12. Steam coals are in 
good demand. Quotations for buck- 
wheat range $6@$6.50; rice $3.75@ 
$4.25 and barley around $3. Quotations 
for company coals, at the mine and 
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f.o.b, New York Tidewater, upper and 
lower ports, are unchanged. 


Bituminous—Prices fluctuated and 
quotations frequently changed last 
week. Yndications point to a slump. 
There was no active buying even in 
the face of reports that mine-workers 
were restless. Car supply is very ir- 
regular. 

Demand for domestic purposes was 
slow. There was a good call for export 
but the issuance of permits was slower. 
Coals for bunkering were in ‘heavy 
call. Railroads were easing up in 
their buying and this was pointed out 
by some dealers as a good sign of a 
further drop in prices as soon as some 
of the eval usually taken by the roads 
can find its way into the open market. 

Because of the slump in many lines 
of industry, manufacturers are not re- 
plenishing their stocks as quickly as 
anticipated. They hesitate to pay 
present quotations in the hope of see- 
ing cheaper coal with the close of 
Lake navigation, There is not much 
free coal available here. Producers 
are not sending heavy tonnages to Tide- 
water except on order. The better 
grades are scarce. 

Early in the week Pool 11 was 
quoted $8.50 at the mines, but at the 
end of the week the quotations ranged 
as high as $9.50. Pool 10 was $9.25 
@$10.25. A small amount of Pool 34 
was auoted at $9.24 on one day. while 
the existing market price was about 
$10.75, For export purposes Pool 34 
was quoted at $10.50 late in the week. 
Most sales at this Tidewater ranged 
$13 @$14.50, 


BALTIMORE 


Tightening of Export Permits Releases 
More Coal on Local Market — Demand 
Is Excellent — Prices Remain Fairly 
Firm—Car Supply Is Unchanged—Ship 
Congestion Lessened—Hard Coal Deal- 
ers Apportioning Supply. 

Bituminous—Soft coal market condi- 
tions here are undoubtedly a little 
easier. This has to do particularly with 
Pennsylvania coals, which for the first 
time in weeks are offering a little below 
the prices for B. & O. line fuels. This 
result is largely due to the tightening 
up of permits for Tide shipments. Con- 
siderable fuel that might have gone 
that way has thus been forced on local 
and Eastern seaboard generally for 
sales. 

Best B. & O. line coals are at this 
time holding firm, $10@$10.25 f.o.b. 
mines, while Pennsylvania fuels of best 
grade are offered $9.75@$10. 

Demand here is excellent, however, 
and the fact that car supply still re- 
mains comparatively low is having the 
effect of preventing any sharp break. 
The run of cars for the past week has 
been for the most part around 65 per 
cent, although on some days as low as 
51 per cent. 

At the piers great efforts have been 
made to end congestion of ships, as 
some 50 odd had gathered in the har- 
bor for coal cargoes. On one day the 
B. & O. piers at Curtis Bay alone 
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dumped 656 cars, which was probably a 
record. The number of waiting ships, 
kept down by permit restrictions as to 
newcomers, has been greatly reduced. 
Export movement for the first half of 
October will probably stand in the 
neighborhood of 230,000 tons. 

Anthracite—Dealers are welcoming 
the continued warm weather as it cut 
off the spurt of early consumption that 
came about 10 days ago with a brief 
cool snap. Receipts here continue slow 
and the coal coming in is being appor- 
tioned. There is little hope, of course, 
that the thousands of cellars still with- 
out any coal can be filled even in part 
before cold weather, but retailers are 
trying to do the best for all concerned, 
and are hotly urging shipment on their 
long-standing mine orders. 

A census of cellars made by the light- 
ing company here showed 29,000 homes 
without coal late in September. Dur- 
ing the peak of the war there were 10,- 
000 homes on Dec. 1 without coal, and 
fuel men here say that unless there is a 
sudden rush of coal to the city, the 
trade will be lucky if conditions are 
not worse this year. 








Lake 





BUFFALO 
Bituminous Consumers Hold Off—Cars 
Fairly Sufficient — Miners’ Difficulties 
Numerous—Much Complaint of An- 
thracite Shortage—Lake Shipments All 
Improved, 

Bituminous—The contest is still on 
between the consumer and miner. An 
effort is on foot to get the several coal 
interests together and agree on a mine 
price, but jobbers say that with the 
present poor demand continuing for two 
or three weeks longer the prices will 
have to come down anyhow. The con- 
sumers are well stocked up and are 
indifferent to coal that costs $8 or more. 

One Buffalo jobber with a mine con- 
nection figures that actual mining cost 
is about $5.50 and he therefore main- 
tains that the asking prices at present 
are too high. At present operators are 
able to obtain from $8@$8.50 for their 
steam coal at the mines and $10@$10.50 
for gas and smithing. 

It is hard to say what the miners’ 
agitations will amount to. There are 
local difficulties everywhere with more 
or less striking. Some of the shippers 
see in this a mere effort to put a bold 
face on the situation and keep the con- 
sumers from forcing down prices till 
wages must follow. Others are afraid 
that the miners’ organizations are 
strong enough to win out anyhow. 

To increase the complications still 
further there is quite an amount of coal 
selling on contract as low as $3.50, the 
jobber as a rule having re-sold it at 
25@50c. more. This coal is coming 
out slowly and is usually less than the 
contracted amount. Still the mine 
owner, who is trying to deal honestly, 
is keeping along by selling his free 
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coal at considerably more, sometimes 
making good money on the average. 

Anthracite—The situation is decid- 
edly puzzling. How to assure the 
people who have no winter supply that 
they will get it in good time is hard 
to say. Had it been cold the clamor 
for coal would have amounted to a 
frenzy. It has now been arranged to 
fill emergency orders by application to 
the health department, but the demand 
will go on in spite of the assurance of 
shippers that there is coal enough and 
as much distributed in the city as 
usual. What is wanted is a full win- 
ter’s supply now, which is of course 
impossible. 

Certain independent operators are 
taking advantage of the situation and 
asking as high as $16 at the mines, 
and they get it, though the regular 
price here, delivered at the curb, is $13 
for large sizes and $13.25 for stove and 
chestnut. 

Lake—Shipments are good again. 
Clearances for the week are 130,000 
net tons, of which 900 tons cleared for 
Bay City, 1,200 tons for Kenosha, 2,600 
tons for Racine, 7,000 tons for Port 
Arthur, 28,700 tons for Chicago, 37,300 
tons for Milwaukee and 52,300 tons 
for Duluth and Superior. Freight rates 
are strong at 60c. to Duluth and Port 
Arthur, 75c. to Milwaukee, 85c. to 
Chicago and $1.25 to Racine and Keno- 
sha. 

Coke—The market is quiet, though 
consumers want orders filled at once 
when given, as they are mostly a 
matter of emergency when jobbers are 
resorted to. Quotations are: Standard 
Connellsville 72-hour foundry, $17.75@ 
$18.50; 48-hour furnace, $17@$17.75; 
low grades, $13@$14; domestic sizes, 
mostly neighborhood by-product, $8@ 
$5.50 at the ovens for chestnut and 
$5@$5.75 for pea. Chestnut retails at 
$13 at the curb, to compete with an- 
thracite. This demand is good. 





CLEVELAND 

Pronounced Softening of Steam Coal— 
Downward Revision of Retail Prices Is 
Planned — Better Receipts and Slower 
Demand — Lake Dumpings Increase — 
Labor Efficiency Is Still Low. 

_ Bituminous—This district market 
has been featured by a decided slump 
in the price of spot No. 8 mine run 
coal within the last few days. Quo- 
tations are now well under $7 a ton, 
with more coal daily becoming avail- 
able as railroad movement improves 
and industrial slackening spreads. 
Some consumers report that they are 
getting better shipments against con- 
tracts carrying price ranges $3.50@$5. 
Others report continued difficulty in 
getting deliveries on contracts, al- 
though much better service is expected 
once the priorities on the shipments to 
the Northwest are ended. 

As yet the impulse of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order, divert- 
ing coal cars from all other trades with 
the purpose of vastly increasing the 
shipments of coal to Middle Western 
states, has not been felt. 
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There is no local shortage of coal now 
for industrial uses. In order not to 
create another serious situation large 
consumers are being urged not to at- 
tempt to get deliveries on more than 
thirty days’ supply. Operations in the 
No. 8 district are somewhat improved 
due to the termination of the unauthor- 
ized strike, but labor efficiency is at low 
ebb. A further sharp. break in the 
prices of coal is predicted in the trade. 


Pocahontas and Anthracite — While 
no reductions of any account have 
taken place in the retail prices yet, 
some leading retailers have announced 
that prices would be revised downward 
later in the month. With cheaper coal 
prevailing at the mine, the saving is 
to be passed on to the consumer. Re- 
ductions will be based on the average 
price paid to operators for the two 
weeks preceding the new price. 

Warm weather has caused a slight 
easing in the urgent demand for fuel, 
but receipts are still far below needs. 
A sharp cold snap would take up all 
the slack that has appeared in the 
market. The anthracite market re- 
mains firm and no indications of weak- 
ening have appeared. 

Lake—The new order respecting coal 
cars is expected by the Ore and Coal 
Exchange to stimulate receipts for the 
Northwest trade. Of recent weeks 
Lake shipments have fallen perceptibly, 
and the 4,000-car daily movement 
aimed at has not been attained at any 
time during October. However, coal is 
now moving more freely to Lake ports 
and stocks are heavier than they have 
been in weeks. 

Retail prices of coal f.o.b. Cleveland 
are: 


Anthracite—Egg, $16; chestnut and stove, $16.25. 
Pocahontas—Shoveled 6; i 


lump, - 
$1250" p mine-run, 
Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia Splint, 
$13.25; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $12; Millfield, $14.50; 


Cannel, $14.50. 
Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, $11; 
run, $12; No. 6 3-in, lump, $12 


mine- 





MILWAUKEE 


Bituminous Market Is Quiet—Lake Re- 
ceipts Increase, but Trade Hesitates 
To Stock at High Prices—Heavy Rail 
Receipts Lower at Prices — Anthracite 
Situation Is Unsatisfactory. 


Notwithstanding the approach of cold 
weather and the belief that there will 
be a serious shortage, the market is 
quiet. People are buying sparingly, 
and while some have hoarded anthra- 
cite, on the whole there is an absence 
of the nervous feeling which character- 
ized the earlier period. Mild weather 
may account for this. 

There is a noticeable improvement in 
Lake receipts of soft coal. Dealers are 
in a quandary, or this movement would 
be heavier. The fact is, there is plenty 
of Eastern coal to be had, but dealers 
are not stocking up at present mine 
prices, because of a fear that coal 
values are due for a slump. This feel- 
ing is strengthened by reports from the 
Illinois fields that coal which has been 
selling ‘f.o.b. mines at $7@$8 per ton 
is now quoted $5@$5.50. 
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Milwaukee is being liberally supplied 
with Western coal of the poorer grades. 
Because dealers refuse to make con- 
tracts for future delivery, the city is 
purchasing on the open market, mainly 
screenings, at $9.50@$11. The anthra- 
cite situation is unsatisfactory and it 
looks as if this grade will command un- 
precedented prices before spring. 

Heavy influx of Western coal im- 
proves the car situation and facilitates 
shipments by rail to the interior. 

Receipts of coal by Lake to date ag- 
gregate 648,572 tons of anthracite and 
1,650,000 tons of soft coal, against 
697,710 tons of the former and 2,688,- 
975 tons of the latter during the same 
period last year. 


—<_——_. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL 


Lakes Tonnage Increases Rapidly, Due 
to Better Transportation Conditions— 
Jobbers Hesitate To Pay Spot Prices— 
Roads Draw on All-Rail Fuel. 


After a strenuous season, during the 
entire period of which there was little 
hope for getting adequate fuel, things 
seem to be clearing. It is by no means 
certain that there is to be sufficient coal 
for the winter, but late deliveries, and 
a prolonged mild fall give some hope. 

During the past few days, the de- 
livery of coal cars at lower ports has 
been in excess of all previous records. 
So heavy have they been that the coal 
is accumulating and threatens conges- 
tion. 

This establishes two things clearly 
—that it has never been the fault of 
the mining concerns that more coal 
was not forwarded and that the solu- 
tion lay solely with better car service. 
Complaint is now being raised that a 
portion of the accumulation is due to 
the unwillingness of Northwestern job- 
bers to buy coal on the figure ruling 
in the open market, around $12@$13. 
As long as others are willing to pay 
this price, it is argued that they can- 
not hope for a special dispensation at 
lower figures. 

This is countered with the suggestion 
that it seems to be difficult to get coal 
on lower figures delivered under last 
spring contracts. The deliveries of 
soft coal at the four Lake Superior 
ports for commercial use are 1,700,000 
tons less than last season, to Oct. 1. 
And last season had about 2,000,000 
tons carried over the winter from the 
previous season. 

Some of the railroads are drawing 
heavily on southern Illinois coal, and 
are cutting down their dock require- 
ments proportionately. This may mean 
a material reduction of the tonnage 
needed on the docks. With the distinct 
change for the better in the handling 
of trains and the more efficient handling 
of switching in terminals, the southern 
Illinois fields are much more available. 

It is to be remembered that the rail- 
roads had prepared for the fall rush 
of grain and merchandise. The grain 
market is demoralized, and farmers are 
holding their product for better prices. 
In merchandise, the sentiment that a 
general slump of values is started re- 
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sults in confining buying to narrow 
limits. This means that the roads have 
the advantage of a limited freight 
movement in which to straighten out 
their traffic tangles. When the rush 
does come they should be able to meet 
it with clear yards. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


Little Free Coal Is Available — Steam 
Demand Declines — Car Supply Is En- 
tirely Inadequate, Due to New Opera- 
tions. | 


Since Eastern Kentucky operators 
agreed to a maximum price of $6, it 
has been a hard matter to secure any 
quotations on coals from that district. 
Some of the jobbers claim that they 
cannot buy at $6 and are paying more. 

Car supply is about 33 per cent in 
Eastern Kentucky, and shows no signs 
of improvement. Much of the trouble 
is due to the fact that new companies 
have come in, and demand for cars has 
increased greatly as the fields de- 
veloped, while railroad facilities have 
not kept pace. 

Retailers have sent out letters to 
operators in the Jellico, Hazard, Elk- 
horn, Harlan and Straight Creek fields 
asking for quotations, but many of the 
companies are tied up and have very 
little free coal to offer. 

There is some Southern demand in 
the cotton ginning and textile districts, 
some call for bunkerage, and a little 
export business, with a continual de- 
mand north of the river. However, 
railroad fuel is weakening and the ag- 
gregate demand is not as keen as it 
was. Many buyers have been with- 
drawn from the fields. 

Retail demand is fair, consumers 
waiting for better grades of coal, which 
are not in good supply. Quotations of 
Eastern Kentucky coal at retail show: 
Lump, $11.50, mine run, $10. er 
screenings, $9.50@$10. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Inquiry for Steam Is Slightly Slack- 
ened—Domestic Sizes Continue Strong 
—Good Car Supply and Improved La- 
bor Conditions Reflect Steady Gains— 
Export Calls Are Large. 


Steam demand has slackened some- 
what. Spot prices range $5.50 for Big 
Seam to $7.50@$8 for Black Creek and 
Cahaba mine run. Spot buying is still 
of more than sufficient volume to absorb 
all free coal thrown on the market. 

There has been some increase in the 
production but not enough to affect 
market conditions as yet. Contract coal 
is moving in larger volume and with 
more ease than for some time past, 
though the railroads are still confiscat- 
ing heavily. Inquiry is good for bunker 
and export coal and a considerable 
tonnage is reported as moving from 
Mobile and Pensacola, some of which 
supply comes from Alabama _ bought 
up from small operations. Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Indiana coal has been 
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offered in the local market, with some 
grades reported as low as $6.25. A con- 
tract for 10,000 tons of domestic coal 
for export was proffered a local oper- 
ator the past week, the price to be 
named by the shipper. 

There is a great scarcity of domestic 
throughout Alabama. Dealers in many 
places say that receipts are not suffi- 
cient to enable them to fill current 
orders. State Fuel Administrator Davis 
is now making a survey of the stocks 
of domestic coal and the probable 
requirements for the rest of the season 
with a view to making proper distribu- 
tion of the supply which will be turned 
over to the state. 

Working forces are much larger than 
a week ago, and a number of old men 
are returning to work in the centers 
where the strike has been most keenly 
felt. Output for the week of Oct. 2, 
from mines reporting, totaled 258,905 
tons, which is a satisfactory gain. Car 
supply is sufficient to meet the needs of 
the coal fields. 





Inland West 








DETROIT 


Demand for Steam Is Easier — Cooler 
Weather Increases Domestic Calls — 
Prices Are Slightly Lower—Anthracite 
Shortage Grows. 

Bituminous—Wholesalers report a 
slight increase in supply of steam coal 
within the last few days, due in part 
to a less active inquiry among con- 
sumers. This is attributed in some 
degree to the buyers’ expectation that 
prices may be lowered after the close 
of Lake navigation. 

A more active demand has appeared 
among retailers and domestic con- 
sumers with the approach of cold 


weather. Jobbers say the supply of 
domestic coal is not equal to the 
requirements. There appears some 


doubt among the dealers as to whether 
the recent order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission giving priority to 
shipment of about 2,100 cars daily to 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, will afford 
very much relief. 

There is a feeling that benefit may 
result from the order in terminating 
abuses that have developed under the 
system of permitting railroads and 
public utilities to assign cars at the 
mines for loading. Considerable blame 
for inequitable distribution has been 
ascribed to this practice. 

Hocking mine run is quoted $8 at the 
mines, lump is held at $8.50. West Vir- 


_ginia mine run ranges around $8.50, 


lump $8.75@$9. There is a_ small 
amount of smokeless lump available at 
about $10.50. 


Anthracite—Conditions are very un- 
satisfactory for dealers and consumers. 
The shipments are small and irregular. 
With no stock on hand the retailers 
are unable to make much headway in 
providing for the needs of their cus- 
tomers, whose inquiries are becoming 
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more urgent with the approach of 
winter weather. 

Lake Trade—Despite all efforts, ship- 
ments to the Northwest are still con- 
siderably below the daily minimum of 
4,000 cars. The season’s movement to 
Oct. 10 was approximately 6,000,000 
tons below that for the similar part of 
1918. 


COLUMBUS 
Lowered Steam Demand Softens Prices 
— Domestic Market Is Strong — Pro- 
duction Increases — Lake Movement Is 
Improved. 


Operators in the Hocking Valley field 
are experiencing a falling off in demand 
for steam grades. With large steam 
users. shutting down either entirely or 
partially, the consumption of steam 
sizes is correspondingly decreased. 
There has been a decline of about 75c. 
for various Ohio grades. West Vir- 
ginia coals are still holding up fairly 
well. 

Retail trade is still strong and no ap- 
preciable weakness is reported in any 
section. Dealers are clamoring for 
coal. Stocks are light and are moved 
out as quickly as they arrive. The 
policy is to apportion the available 
amount to many customers. Retail 
prices are ranging firm at former 


figures. Hocking lump retails $8.75 
@$10.50, and possibly higher, while 
mine run can be purchased $8.50 
@$10. Pomeroy Bend lump is firm 
$9.50@$11 and Pocahontas is selling 
$12.50@$15. Kentucky lump retails 
$11@$13. 


Lake tonnage is quoted $6.50@$7.25. 
The car service for Lake shipments has 
been unusually good and the same is 
true of the vessel movement. 

Loadings at the H. V. docks at Toledo 
during the week ended Oct. 9 amounted 
to 186,649 tons as compared with 164,- 
373 tons the previous week. The T. & 
O. C. dock dumpings were 62,280 tons 
as compared with 82,123 tons the pre- 
vious week. 

Production in various Ohio fields has 
shown an increase, because of an im- 
provement in the car supply. This is 
especially noticeable on the H. V. Ry. 
side of the Hocking Valley field. The 
T. & O. C. R.R. had had a rather in- 
different car supply, and this had the 
effect of holding production in the en- 
tire field. to about 55 percent. Pomeroy 
Bend and Cambridge districts report 
an output of 65 per cent. 

The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange 
reports an output in that field for the 
week ended Oct. 2 at 298,000 tons out 
of a capacity of 606,000 tons. Of the 
loss 175,000 tons was due to car short- 
age; 86,000 to labor; 3,000 to strikes; 
10,000 to mine disability and 34,000 to 
other causes. 

Price at the mines for various grades 
used in Central Ohio are: 


Fockin gultumipars totaal eva a aes ots a $7 
Hocking MINS TU ok He ss cae wlohe 6 
Hocking screenings.,..............0+ 
Pomeroy Jump ys disetesetiuen sce Seeeasp einige tar’ 


75@ $9.00 
75@ 
25@, 
.75@, 


6 
6 
7 
7 
Pomeroy screenings. . sn. dares ac oa « ‘ 
7 
6 
8 


POMeroy! MINE! PUM cc css d/sucle Sehehe aires .00@ 75 
50a, 

West Virginia Splints, lump.......... 75@ 9.00 

West Virginia Splints, minerun...... 00 75 


50M 
.00@ 


West Virginia Splints, screenings.... . 
Pocahontsa lump 23s, deyaes fas vipaciaves ye ais 


oNINDONNTONN 
Ww 
So 
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ST. LOUIS 


Railroad Contracting Is Heavy—Prices 
Are Higher — Local Steam Market Is 
in Good Shape—Mining Conditions Are 
Better. 

Steam sizes, especially screenings are 
easier in St. Louis. This has been off- 
set some by heavy shipments of mine 
run to railroads and has made the lump 
and egg market stronger. The country 
is still in a critical condition for both 
steam and domestic, although the for- 
mer demand has eased up considerably. 

In the Standard field the car supply 
is about the same. Many mines are 
selling their outputs to railroads in 
order to get full working time with cars 
furnished. The only labor trouble at 
present is the indifference of the miners 
to work full time. Prices show screen- 
ings for St. Louis as low as $4 and 
country shipments $5@$5.50. Domestic 
sizes in St. Louis are $4.25@$5, with 
outside up to $7 and Illinois Central 
shipments South as high as $8. 

Mt. Olive field averages four days 
per week car supply on commercial and 
the railroad tonnage there is growing 
heavier. No labor troubles. Prices in 
St. Louis range $4@$4.50 and outside 
shipments $5.50. Steam sizes are prac- 
tically all contracted. 

In the Carterville field fairly good car 
supply prevails on all roads excepting 
Missouri Pacific and Illinois Central, 
which are both in a bad way for equip- 
ment. These coals bring from $5, a 
price maintained by the operators’ 
organization, up to $8 on the part of 
independents. 

In St. Louis proper there is no 
anthracite moving in, but a few cars of 
smokeless are coming through, with 
nothing from the Arkansas fields avail- 
able. The local coke production has 
increased some, but the demand for 
coke by gas companies throughout the 
Middle West has taken the bulk of this 
off of the domestic market. 

Retail prices in St. Louis are: 


ANLDYACIEEY oi dicisceeh fae eile $18 @ $18.50 

West Virginia smokeless,...... $16 @ $16.50 

corte ils get RD aT once ae 5873350 

Mt. TVW os evaterioters ous cr of aleie el enero: A 

Standard epi netee votes 6 aeons $7.50@$8 
CHICAGO 

Car Supply Is Greatly Improved— 


Steam and Retail Situation Is Better 
—Market Is Unsettled, Due to Price 
Investigations. 

Mines suplying Chicago are enjoying 
a better car supply than at any time 
since the first of the year. Franklin 
County is receiving a 60 per cent sup- 
ply, while mines in the Springfield dis- 
trict are perhaps even a little better 
off. 

Both steam plants and the retail 
yards in the city are now beginning to 
report a little coal on hand, and the 
fear of an immediate coal famine has 
now been banished. With the exception 
of anthracite, Eastern coals like Poca- 
hontas, Splint, etc., have been coming 
into the local market in much larger 
quantities, in fact, than at any time 
previous during the season. 

Prices are so varied that it is impos- 
sible to give satisfactory quotations. 
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Domestic coals are bringing $6.50@ 
$7.75; steam $5@$6.50. 

On account of the investigation of 
the Grand Jury, now sitting in Chicago, 
the market is very unsettled and varies 
considerably from day to day. With 
the exception of a few more or less 
obscure jobbers, no one connected with 
the coal industry in Chicago has run 
afoul of the Grand Jury. 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Unsettled Market Follows Price Inves- 
tigations — Price Regulations Curtail 
Indiana Receipts — Spot Prices Have 
Eased Considerably. 

During the past few days market 
conditions have been very unsettled. 
Grand Jury investigations have . been 
made in an endeavor to place responsi- 
bility for the abnormally high prices, 
and several indictments have been re- 
turned. It is worthy of note, however, 
that but few operators have over- 
reached themselves. Those who have 
aroused ire appear to have been whole- 
salers and jobbers who have taken ad- 
vantage of the situation. 

A very interesting, but somewhat un- 
fortunate condition has arisen in Indi- 
ana. In a great many cases, the prices 
set by the State Coal Commission are 
so low that it will drive a number of 
smaller and more inefficient mines out 
of business, unless a car supply of 100 
per cent is forthcoming. 

The first result of the establishment 
of the coal commission prices has been 
that practically all coal produced in 
Indiana has been shipped out of that 
state and out of the jurisdiction of the 
commission. If this continues to such 
an extent that Indiana localities suffer 
the commission has power to distribute 
coal in Indiana to suit itself, irrespec- 
tive of the wishes of the producer. No 
operator is going to sell his coal, in 
times like these, for $3.45 per ton, when 
he can ship it out of the state and 
realize a much better price. The atten- 
tion of the industry is focused on Indi- 
ana, and some interesting developments 
are expected during the course of the 
next few weeks. 

Taken all in all, the situation in IIli- 
nois is much more satisfactory. No 
definite prices have been set, but several 
recommendations were made which 
have been followed; it was recom- 
mended that no producer sell coal to a 
wholesaler or jobber, unless he receives 
a guarantee that the jobber will not 
pass the shipment on to another jobber. 
This development alone will prove of 
great assistance in bringing coal prices 
to a more reasonable level and prevent 
some of the unscrupulous wholesalers 
from “swapping” coal. Operators are 
doing all they can to bring prices down 
to reasonable levels and the market has 
lately shown some signs of this action. 

Prices on steam coals are now at 
more normal figures. The best screen- 
ings to be had are bringing not more 
than $5.50 per ton, while the poorer 
grades are selling at $5@$5.25. Mine 
run is being sold $5.50@$6.50, while 
prepared sizes are bringing $6.50@$7. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Fixed Prices Send Free Tonnage Out 
of State — Contracts Being Made — 
Operators Will Fight Ruinous Order. 


Claiming that ruinous effects will fol- 
low adherence to prices fixed by the 
state fuel and food commission, oper- 
ators are preparing to carry a test 
case before the Supreme Court, if nec- 
essary. The immediate result of the 
order fixing prices has been that ship- 
ments of free tonnage outside the state 
have been greatly increased. Heavy 
movements to Wisconsin and Northern 
points are reported, also to Southern 
ports for bunkerage and export, all at 
prices considerably better than the re- 
stricted figures allowed by Indiana’s 
commission. 

Another logical tendency on the part 
of operators to seek protection against 
this injustice is seen in the number of 
new contracts being made outside the 
state. 

There are some mines in Indiana that 
can run on this price schedule, due to 
low production cost and good running 
time. Others also have prior contracts, 
made at figures above those listed by 
the commission which they are filling 
to advantage. However, with an aver- 
age car supply of 75 per cent at best, 
it will be impossible from an economi- 
cal standpoint for the majority of the 
mines to apply other than a minimum 
tonnage for Indiana delivery. 





Western 


DENVER 


Car Shortage Cuts Bituminous Produc- 
tion — Demand Is Excellent — Lignite 
Prices Are Increased. 


Bituminous—About one-fifth of the 
lost time for the week ended Oct. 2 was 
due to car shortage, as reported by the 
Colorado and New Mexico Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association. 

Colder weather has stimulated sales, 
but operators are sacrificing some of 
their standing orders for out-of-state 
shipment to supply local dealers. 

Labor conditions are generally good, 
although the demands of miners in lig- 
nite fields for 20 per cent advance for 
dead work, and a working agreement, © 
have caused uneasiness among some of 
the bituminous producers. 

Retail prices are continuing $11.50@ 
$12.50 for lump. There is no indication 
at this time that prices will be in- 
creased the first of the month. 

Lignite—Most of the companies 
raised the mine price 20c., Oct. 11, and 
this jump was immediately reflected by 
retail price of $10.05. The new mine 
selling price is $6. No change in the 
price of slack was reported. 

It is believed that impending labor 
disturbances, together with a general 
increase for labor granted recently and 
retroactive to Sept. 1, had something to 
do with the latest advance. 

Distribution of cars was better than 
in the bituminous fields, little or no 
shortage being encountered. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Consumers Predicting Break in Market 
— Operators Deny Existence of Such 
Prospect—Spot Market Strong as Ever 
—Good Export Expectations. 


Spot prices are at least as strong as 
a week ago, if not a trifle stronger. 
The market is not as heavy, but this 
seems to express nothing but an expec- 
tation as to the future. There is a 
zrowing feeling on the part of buyers 
that conditions as to supplies and 
requirements do not warrant as high 
prices as have prevailed, and there is 
the expectation of a price break. 

Operators insist. that there is no 
ground for expecting lower prices in 
anything like the near future. They 
combat the view expressed by some 
consumers that the ending of the Lake 
season will throw enough coal on the 
market to break the price, and repre- 
sent that there is an almost unlimited 
export demand, to absorb any coal 
released. 

While movement to Tide has been 
restricted of late by railroad conditions, 
it being difficult to secure any permits 
over the Pennsylvania, for instance, it 
is suggested that the ending of Lake 
shipments will release equipment, 
enabling railroads to increase their 
movement to Tidewater. 

Consumption of coal by the iron and 
steel industry has decreased somewhat, 
and further and greater decreases are 
promised, while the same is probably 
true of some other industries. 

Quotations are on the same basis as 
a week ago, $8.50@$9 for steam and 
$10.50@$11 for gas and byproduct, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Market Is a Shade Stiffer — Coke 
Not Affected by Softness in Pig-Iron 
Market — No Contract Negotiations — 
Prices Are Unchanged. 


The spot furnace coke market has 
stiffened a trifle since last report, since 
‘$17 is the minimum done in the past 
few days, while foundry coke is 
‘plainly firmer. The car situation is not 
altogether as poor as it was but pro- 
duction has increased only slightly. 
While there does not seem to be any 
‘heavy demand for coke it appears that 
all offerings are promptly absorbed at 
prices demanded by operators. 

It seems curious that the coke market 
‘has not responded to the much poorer 
outlook which the iron and steel indus- 
try now faces. The producers now 
-admit that a period of much lighter 
‘operation confronts them, 


and that. | 


there has been some curtailment 
already in steel manufacture if not in 
pig iron production. The latter market 
has grown very weak, and it is possible 
to buy pig iron at more than $5 a ton 
below recent, well established figures. 
Furnacemen are a unit in declaring that 
they cannot think of buying first-half 
coke at anything like prices now asked, 
but operators simply continue quoting 
their high prices for spot shipment and 
refrain from making any effort to in- 
duce furnacemen to sign up for the 
new half year. 

The spot market is quotable $17@ 
$17.50 for furnace and $18@$18.50 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Oct. 9 at 
212,160 tons, an increase of 21,980 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 
Prices Decline Sharply Following Per- 
mit Withdrawals — Slump Believed To 
Be Only Temporary —Car Supply Is 
Very Strong. 


Fuel prices slumped this week, the 
break coming when withdrawal of per- 
mits by the Pennsylvania operated as a 
stop on pier shipments and confined 
Eastern tonnage to the lines. Good car 
supply maintained production at a high 
relative figure and for the time offered 
the market more than it would absorb 
at prevailing prices. 
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Coke prices were not so sharply 
affected. Comparison of quotations of 
Tuesday and Friday of this week shows 
a drop of $2 in by-product coal, from 
$10@$10.50 to $8@$8.50. P. R.R. Pool 
34 also tumbled sharply, from $9.75 to 
$8.25, with B. & O. Pool 34 off from 
$10.75 to $10.25. Pool 44 slumped from 
$9 to $8.25, while P. R.R. steam went 
from $8.25 to $7.75 and B. & O. steam 
from $8.25 to $7.50. Coke sold off 50c. 
under the influence of the movement, 
centering around $17. 

These price changes are not expected 
to be lasting. Some expect an upward 
trend with the re-opening of the Penn- 
sylvania piers, provided other condi- 
tions remain constant. The British 
strike should have a strong bullish 
effect on the export situation. 

Car supply continues very strong, 
averaging 100 per cent for coke and 
almost 90 per cent coal for the entire 
local region. Lake Erie placements on 
the Monongahela continue to furnish 
the bulk of the supply. Motive troubles 
are apparently being cured, as yard con- 
gestion has been largely relieved dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Less than 
1,000 loads are reported daily at 
Youngwood and less than 60 at Rainey. 





NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Car Shortage Is Main Factor in Pro- 
duction—Lake Demand Is Heavy with 
Good Prices—Domestic Prices Conform 
to New Regulations. 

With miners back at work in North- 
ern Pan Handle and Eastern Ohio 
mines only the lack of cars retarded 
production during the weekly period 
ended Oct. 9. Mines were able to se- 
cure only about 75 per cent placement. 
In view of the large quota required for 
Lakes as well as public utilities, that 
supply was far from being sufficient. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


192 


Week 


11,851,000 
1,975,000 
11,369,000 
1,895,000 
12,075,000 
2,012,000 


Sept. 25b 
Daily average 
Oct. 2b 


Qe Ore a. on eae 
. Daily average 


Calendar Year 


1919 4 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 


11,613,000 341,276,000 
1,936,000 1,497,000 
11,518,000 352,794,000 
1,920,000 1,508,000 

_ 11,888,000 364,682,000 
1,981,000 1,520,000 


to Date 
392,763,000 

1,723,000 
404,131,000 


1,735,000 


ANTHRACITE 


Week Ended 


1920 
1,655,000 
1,804,000 
1,847,000 


1919 a 
1,760,000 
1,845,000 
2,123,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended — 
Oct. 2 


nut, 9 
1920c 


_ 412,000 


1919 
376,000 


Oct. 11 


305,000 


1920 
to Date 


16,482,000 


1919 
to Date a 


15,102,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. (+) Revised from last report. 


(c) Subject to revision. 


All figures in net tons. 
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Demand at the Lakes was such as to 
keep Lake prices up despite the fact 
that inland prices had receded to some 
extent. Lower prices were even more 
noticable on sales for local domestic 
consumption but that was because of 
action taken by the Fair Practice Com- 
mittee which is under obligation to see 
that local consumers secure a sufficient 
supply of fuel. Coal for such local 
consumption was far below the present 
market quotations. 

Public utilities were getting on the 
priority list and were in that way secur- 
ing quite a large tonnage, so that there 
was not much more commercial coal 
available for general distribution. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Radical Labor Prevents Full-Time 
Operation — Cars Are Adequate for 
Available Tonnage — Prices Are Firm, 
but Decline Is Seen. 

Although mines have been working 
during the past week following the re- 
cent outlaw strike, most of them are 
experiencing difficulty in persuading the 
usual percentage of men to work. 

Explanation is made that the rank 
and file were so disappointed at the loss 
of the recent strike that they are taking 
the attitude of hampering operators in 
every way possible, as a matter of 
revenge. 

The feeling prevails that although 
officers of the union were able to end 
the strike the radical element is still 
powerful, and through control of its 
own clique and influence on the con- 
servative and loyal men presents a 
serious problem for the consideration of 
the operators, if they are to maintain 
production at a profitable level. 

Output for the week ended Oct. 9, 
was approximately 250,000 tons, of 
which about 30 per cent was railroad 
fuel. Car supply seems to be about 
equal to the ability of the mines to load 
—further reflecting the labor situation. 

Prices are still firm. Lake coal is 
quoted at $7 and such commercial ton- 
nage as is available, after filling pri- 
orities, is $7.75@$8.50. There is, how- 
ever, a feeling in certain quarters that 
prices will soften following the close of 
Lake navigation. 


FAIRMONT 


Production Improves with Better Car 
Supply —Increased Lake Quotas — 
Heavy Tonnage—Prices Are Firm, but 
Drop Is Expected. 


Production was on a larger scale 
than had been the case for several 
weeks during the period ended Oct. 9 
because of a larger distribution of 
equipment. The increase apparently 
was not limited to any one road, mines 
on nearly all the lines in the northern 
part of the state sharing in the in- 
creased supply of empties. 

Placement on the Monongalia on 
Monday did not indicate an adequate 
run, yet improvement in the supply 
was seen after that date. The same 
was true of the Baltimore & Ohio. On 
the Western Maryland, the supply was 
such as to make large loadings possible 
both on its main line and in the Wyatt- 
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Bingamon territory. Loadings during 
the first half of the week were suffi- 
ciently large to make up for some of 
the loss sustained later because of a 
dwindling supply. 

So large a tonnage had been appor- 
tioned to the Lakes, that the cars re- 
leased from assignment were used in 
taking care of Lake shipments. Still 
another factor, however, in making it 
impossible to increase the general dis- 
tribution of production was an apparent 
increase in priority requirements. 

Prices remained firm, in general. 
However, the general opinion was ex- 
pressed that in view of the efforts of 
the Fair Practice Committee and gen- 
eral market conditions, there would be 
further price recessions. 








Middle Appalachian 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Steam Demand Declines, but Domestic 
Calls Increase—Prices Are Receding— 
Car Placements Improve — Contract 
Shipments Are Heavier. 

Mines were able to operate slightly 
more than on a half time basis, during 
week ended Oct. 9, production reaching 
124,000 tons or 52 per cent of potential 
capacity. There was a production loss 
of 48 per cent, of which 39 per cent was 
due to a shortage of cars. Nine per 
cent of the loss was due largely to 
labor. A good many miners owning 
small farms are just now engaged in 
putting away their fall crops. 

There is a slight slump in the demand 
for steam coal in Northeast Kentucky, 
though on the other hand there is a 
strong call for domestic fuel. Prices 
are from one to two dollars under these 
prices prevailing a month ago. 

Some relief has been secured by East- 
ern Kentucky operators from the oner- 
ous public utility priorities and this is 
making coal somewhat more available 
to be applied on contracts. 


KANAWHA 


Car Supply Is Greatly Decreased— 
Prices Slightly Lowered—Lake Quota 
Leaves Little Free Coal. 

In sharp contrast with an improve- 
ment noticable in the car supply of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. was the miser- 
able quota for mines served by the 
Kanawha & Michigan R.R. During the 
period ended Oct. 9 the supply reached 
so low an ebb—around 30 per cent— 
that it became necessary for operators 
to make a personal appeal to officials 
of the New York Central, by whom re- 
lief was promised. 

It is also expected that the new order 
relating to the assignment of cars may 
afford some relief. Owing to the mea- 
ger car supply the large quota taken 
for the Lakes worked a great hardship 
on the mines which were being pressed 
for contract delivery. 

While it is doubtful if prices were 
quite as high as they had been there 
was no marked recession and the gen- 
eral demand for coal—in excess of the 
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tonnage available—was not such as to 
cause any sharp break. 

Lake shipments were unusually 
heavy, the quota allocated to Kanawha 
mines having been increased, approx- 
imately 33 per cent of the production 
moving to Lakes. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car Supply Again Declines — Produc- 
tion Is Lowered in Both Fields — Lake 
Shipments Are Heavy—Good Tidewater 
Demand—Labor Is Indolent. 


During the period ended Oct. 9 cars 
were more scarce than at any time 
since the first of September. Losses 
from a labor shortage were also quite 
heavy in the smokeless territory along 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. 

Production was slightly on the down- 
grade in the Pocahontas region chiefly 
because of a growing car shortage. 
Prior to this time car shortage had been 
almost insignificant and while the losses 
sustained because of a scarcity of cars 
had not reached the proportion of the 
labor shortage losses, yet the total pro- 
duction loss was swelled considerably. 

There was much talk in the Poca- 
hontas region of attempting to enforce 
the vagrancy law, owing to the large 
number of men who will not work more 
than a fraction of the week. This is 
the result of wage increases which make 
it no longer necessary for the miner 
to work more than half-time to earn 
what he formerly did by working stead- . 
ily. 

Lake shipments were on a somewhat 
larger scale, owing to shift in Lake 
quotas from Tug River to the Poca- 
hontas region. Tidewater movement 
was also large. There is a steady de- 
mand at the piers for Pocahontas coal. 

The peak of production in the Poca- 
hontas field between July 10 and Oct. 2 
was reached during the week ending 
July 31, with an output of 353,000 tons. 
The total tonnage for the three-month 
period was 4,285,404 tons or slightly 
more than 83 per cent of potential ca- 
pacity. Car shortage loss was only 3.5 
per cent, while the labor shortage loss 
was 11 per cent. 

Production was slightly in excess of 
the figure for the same period of 1919. 
Car shortage losses a year ago were 
running much heavier, amounting to 23 
per cent. On the other hand, labor 
shortage losses were 10 per cent less. 

Between the idleness of a good many 
miners who will only work a part of the 
week and a dwindling car supply, Tug 
River production was still under the fig- 
ure established late in September. It 
was the absentees from the mines, how- 
ever, who were causing the greater part 
of the loss. z 

While Tug River mines were not re- 
quired to ship so large a percentage of 
mine rating to the Lakes, yet the fact 
that few operations were producing to 
capacity tended to increase the percent- 
age of coal shipped. The demand at Tide 
continued heavy but it was impossible 
to ship much fuel there owing to the 
large tonnage required to meet Lake 
requirements. 
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LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production Increases—Many Strikers 
Return—Western Demand Slumps, but 
Tide and Lakes Movements Are Heavy 
—Prices Holding Firm. 


Loadings were unusually large in the 
Logan region during first part of the 
week ended Oct. 9, the output reaching 
60,000 tons on the first day, when more 
than 1,200 cars were furnished. Suffi- 
cient impetus was given production 
during the early part of the week to 
make it larger than during the previous 
week, and a general estimate of pro- 
duction places the figure at 250,000 tons. 

While Lake requirements had been 
increased that was not the only factor 
leading to large deliveries. Following 
a diminution of the Inland West de- 


mand, due to a slowing down of indus- 


trial activity, Lake buying was more 
active. There was a steady Tidewater 
movement at prices showing no decrease 
as compared with previous weeks. 

In that portion of the Thacker field 
affected by the strike it is estimated 
that there was a production of 25,000 
tons, verifying so far the prediction 
made early in the month that such 
mines would have a production for Octo- 
ber of about 100,000 tons. 

Strike losses in the Williamson field 
have been reduced from 90,000 tons a 
week to 65,000 tons. Many miners, who 
were on strike, have returned to work, 
moving back to company houses for- 
merly occupied by them. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


C. & O. R.R. Car Placements Are Still 
Inadequate—Production Is Greatly Cur- 
tailed by Labors’ Indifference—Heavy 
Tide Movement at Firm Prices. 


The Virginian Ry. was able to keep 
production up to the level of the pre- 
vious week with a 70 per cent supply, 
but on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. cars 
were more scarce, mines not running 
more than half time. 

There was growing labor shortage. 
It is the experience of Winding Gulf 
operators that since the last wage in- 
crease the tonnage has decreased a 
third, due to the irregular working of 
the men. It is being urged upon Gulf 
operators that they secure men from 
Southern Italy now coming to this side 
in such large numbers. 

While some of the Virginian Rail- 
way’s new cars are in service the bulk 
of this equipment will be delivered in 
November. By the first of the year the 
Virginian should be in shape to furnish 
a car supply of about 100 per cent. 
General trade conditions are practically 
unchanged. 

There was a slump in production in 
the New River field. From the very 
first of the week empties were fewer 
than usual. The supply was estimated 
at 50 per cent. 

Little or no New River was shipped 
to Lakes and Western deliveries were 
not large. There was a favorable de- 
mand at Tidewater, and the bulk of the 
output was consequently shipped to sea- 
board, moving at prices considered 
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very satisfactory. Owing to the limited 
car supply, however, tonnage produced 
was hardly more than sufficient to take 
care of contract requirements. 





VIRGINIA 
Cars Are Plentiful, but Labor Losses 
Are Heavy—Price Is Steady—Good 
Demand from All Sources. 


Labor shortage was the most potent 
factor in restricting production during 
the period ended Oct. 9 insofar as it 
was possible to determine. There was 
a production report of only about 130,- 
000 tons, representing about 75 per cent 
of potential capacity. 

Cars furnished were sufficient to load 
such coal as was produced, the labor 
shortage entailing a loss of about 22 
per cent as against a car shortage loss 
of only one per cent. In fact, there was 
a full car supply on all five roads sup- 
plying the field except the Norfolk & 
Western R.R. The usual amount of 
about 30,000 tons was utilized in the 
manufacture of coke. 

Prices are showing less fluctuation 
than has heretofore been the case, al- 
though there appears to be a steady de- 
mand both at Tidewater and Inland 
East markets, particularly in the South 
where the domestic demand is begin- 
ning to show signs of activity, as re- 
flected in inquiries from dealers. More 
free coal is available since the Com- 
merce Commission put out its new 
orders. 








Southern Appalachian 








SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
Improved Car Supply Increases Pro- 
duction—U. S. District Attorney Slat- 
tery Reads “Riot” Act to Operators. 


Cancellation of Service Order 16 and 
the continued demands from operators 
of this field for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of cars has materially in- 
creased the production of this field in 
the past 10 days. Many of the mines 
received a full three days’ car supply 
last week, with good prospects for an 
equal supply this week. 
~All operators of this field were in- 
vited to meet with the U. S. District 
Attorney General in Cincinnati on the 
4th, and some attempt was made to get 
the operators to agree to sell their coal 
for $6. A form letter was sent out for 
the operators to sign, but many of them 
have not done so. Mr. Slattery stated 
that he certainly intended to indict 
every operator who sold coal for more 
than $6. It is not known where Mr. 
Slattery gets his authority for fixing 
this price. 

Many of the larger mines are screen- 
ing their coal now and shipping in large 
quantities to the domestic trade of Ken- 
tucky and adjoining states, in an at- 
tempt to supply the great demand for 
domestic sizes. The market price just 
now is $6, but it is not believed that 
this will be the price for any length of 

time. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Excellent Demand for All Grades—Car 
Supply Slumps—Better Freight Rates 
Open New Territories. 


In spite of the fact that prices in 
Indiana and Eastern Kentucky are con- 
trolled by Federal authorities and are 
comparatively low, Western Kentucky 
operators are having no difficulty in get- 
ting excellent prices for all the coal 
they can produce. 

Under the ruling of Federal Judge 
Evans, at Louisville, for the Western 
District of Kentucky, operators cannot 
be prosecuted under the Lever Act. 

Operators report an average of 33% 
per cent car supply on L. & N. and 40 
per cent on the I. C. Ry. This is much 
lower than for the past few weeks. 

Production is moving north of the 
Ohio, principally through Evansville, to 
Detroit and south to Memphis and 
Nashville, with some coal also coming 
to Louisville. A little coal is being sent 
to Gulf ports for bunkerage or export. 

Operators today face the best period 
of their history. Better freight rates 
granted enable them to reach many sec- 
tions of the North and West from 
which they were formerly barred, also 
sections of the South and Gulf ports. 
Formerly Western Kentucky had a good 
sale for lump, but not much demand 
for steam, whereas all steam today is 
moving freely. 

Mines are averaging $5.50 for screen- 
ings, $6.50 for mine run and $7.50 for 
lump. 


DU QUOIN 


Cars Are Plentiful — Production Is 
Heavy — Same Dissatisfaction Among 
Leaders — Market Declines Slightly. 


Steady work time has held out en- 
couragingly at most of the mines dur- 
ing the past week, many of them have 
had instances when almost a half-day 
supply of cars were on hand, left over 
from the previous day. Many of the 
mines are still operating on priority 
orders from 40 to 70 per cent running 
time. The Illinois Central has shown 
a marked improvement in its ability to 
move cars. 

There are some rumors of a strike 
among the loaders at the various mines; 
however, no open talk is heard. Many 
of the loaders and diggers hold that the 
shift men have now an advantage over 
them since the Aug. 16 raise. In some 
districts the machine runners have the 
same feeling. The shift men are mak- 
ing in some places as high as $10 to 
$40 more than the loaders in a two- 
week period. 

Due to warm weather the market took 
a slight slump. The largest portion of 
the shipments seem to be moving North 
toward Chicago and other industrial 
centers, with some few orders going 
South and practically none toward St. 
Louis. Mine run prices did not vary, 
remaining at $6@$7.25; screenings, 
$5.50@$6.75. 


Mine 
and Company 


News 











COLORADO 


Walsenburg — Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed for the San Juan 
Coal Mining Co., with a capital stock 
of $50,000, as coal operator and dealer 
in the wholesale and retail branches of 
the bituminous trade. The directors 
are Henry Carlson, George E. Pleas- 
ants, James E. Tressler, A. E. Neelley 
and A. M. Guerrero. Present opera- 
tions will be confined to Huerfano 
County. ? 

Steamboat Springs—Recently incor- 
porated, the Oak Creek Coal Co., with 
a capital stock of $36,000, is preparing 
to mine and market bituminous coal 
from Routt County. Incorporators are 
Joseph C. Maguire, B. A. Ford and L. E. 
Minard. 





ILLINOIS 


Springfield — The Lenton Coal and 
Coke Corporation has a force of men 
at work on the Lenton mine just north 
of Auburn, formerly the property of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. The mine will 
be placed in operation as soon as the 
construction work is completed. Clin- 
ton Richardson, formerly mine manager 
at the Virden mine of this company, 
will be in charge as superintendent. 





INDIANA 


Linton—The Olive Branch Coal Co., 
organized by Neil Murphy, Chas. Page, 
Arthur Spangle, Thos. Coakley, John 
Rogers and Jack Coakley, are sinking 
a shaft near here on the Page farm. 
They will mine fifth vein coal and will 
be located on the South Eastern R.R. 


Indianapolis—A complaint on a con- 
tract sent to Shelby County on change 
of venue from the Marion superior court 
has been received, in which The Atlas 
Mining Co. and Alfred M. Ogle are 
suing the Indianapolis Light & Heat Co. 
The plaintiff, as owner of a coal mine 
in Greene County, entered into a con- 
tract with the defendant and asks that 
judgment be given making the defend- 
ant comply to the terms of the contract. 





KENTUCKY 


Louisville — That movement of coal 
from west Kentucky by water to the 
Gulf for export is promising is shown 
in recent announcement to the effect 
that the West Kentucky Coal Co., Stur- 
gis, has ordered a 250-ft. tow-boat, the 
largest built in 20 years on the Ohio, 
to be used for heavy towing down the 
Mississippi. It is being built in Pitts- 
burgh, will be 50 feet wide, equipped 
with six boilers and 9-ft. stroke wheel. 

Henry Ford, operating mines in east- 


ern Kentucky, by paying higher than 
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the union scale, has defeated the mine 
unions. That organization called a 
strike to force recognition of the union, 
but met with no response, as the men 
preferred the higher wages to staying 
with the union. 





OHIO 


Corning—The Roberts Coal & Supply 
Co., of Columbus, has sold a small mine 
at Corning, to the Tharp-Repack Coal 
Co., of which C. S. Tharp is president 
and general manager. The mine is 
located on the Toledo and Ohio Central 
and has a capacity of 150 tons daily. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Co. is pushing 
the development of Mine 8 at Corn- 
ing, which is expected to be in produc- 
tion by Jan. 1. The mine will have an 
initial capacity of 1,000 tons daily which 
will be increased to about 1,500 tons. 
There is a large acreage to be worked 
from the new entry. A modern tipple 
is being erected. The mine is located 
on the Toledo and Ohio Central R.R. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia—The Raven Run Col- 
liery Co., of this city, has received a 
Pennsylvania charter, the capital stock 
being set at $1,500,000. The Wentz 
Corporation is the principal stockholder, 
and is one of the incorporators, the 
others being Messrs. Daniel B. Wentz 
and William C. Kent, both of Wyncote, 
and William H. Harding, of Overbrook. 
H. B. Price, of Philadelphia, is treas- 
urer. 

Pittsburgh—The Gilmore Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. S. A. Gilmore, 
C. Ebershuger and E. L. Morris are the 
incorporators. 





TENNESSEE 


Dunlap—The Palmetto Coal Co., com- 
posed of South Carolina capitalists, 
operating mines at Cartwright, is re- 
ported to have acquired 5,000 acres of 
coal lands in that section from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. and is 
negotiating for the balance of the lat- 
ter’s holdings in Tennessee, valued at 
between one and two million dollars. 





WASHINGTON 
Seattle—A lease of 2,040 acres in the 
principal coal-bearing region of Alaska 
to the Alaska Coal & Coke Co. of Seat- 
tle has been approved by Secretary of 
the Interior Payne, according to a re- 
port from Washington, D. C. The big 
tract of land, which is the richest in 
the Alaskan field, is located in the cen- 

ter of the Bering coal field. 


The Chu Chua mine, situated near 
Kamloops, has been placed on a ship- 


ping basis, according to Glenville A. 
Collins, consulting engineer. This prop- 
erty covers about 5,000 acres, is situated 
in the new coal area and it is said is 
capable of producing a large amount of 
coal of an excellent value. 

A new coal mine is being opened up 
at Coalspur, on the Mountain Park 
branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Buckhannon—The Iris Coal Co., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $50,- 
000 is planning for the development of 
800 acres of coal lands and the initial 
plant will have a capacity of about 400 
tons a day. Frank E. Williams is presi- 
dent-manager. 


Huntington—Dealing in coal lands 
will be the principal business of the 
Lick Fork Collieries Co. which has just 
been organized by Huntington people 
with a total capitalization of half a 
million dollars. Those identified with 
the new concern are also interested in 
the Lake & Export Corporation, Or- 
ganizers of the Lick Fork Collieries 
Co. were: F. J. Payne, S. J. Hyman, 
A. B. Hyman, N, J. Pugh and John S. 
Marcum, all of Huntington. 


Huntington is to be the headquarters 
of the Big Eagle Mining Co., a $400,000 
corporation which will operate in Logan 
County, Triadelphia district. Leading 
figures in the organization of the new 
company were: Paul Hiner, B. J. Hiner, 
Herbert Fitzpatrick, D. W. Brown and 
C, M. Pickerell. 


The Ranger Coal Co, has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $50,000 to develop 740 acres of 
coal land at Ranger in the Lincoln 
County field. Active as effecting a pre- 
liminary organization were: W. J. Har- 
vie, Charles S. Porter, T. J. Bartrug, G. 
H, Richard and J. C. Miller, all of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


The Mountain State Coal Corporation, 
recently organized, has begun develop- 
ment work on a tract of 2,750 acres. 
purchased in fee including all mineral 
rights, on the Dry Fork branch of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. By spring 
the company hopes to be producing red 
ash and Pocahontas coals at the rate 
of 1,500 tons a day. General offices 
of the company are to be at Hunting- 
ton, W, Va. 


Beckley—An increase of production 
on the part of companies operating on 
the Virginian Ry. was observed during 
July, the total tonnage produced by all 
the mines reaching 737,116 tons. Com- 
panies contributing to that total and 
having an output of over 10,000 tons 
during the month, 26 in all, were as 
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follows: New River Collieries Co., 
Eccles, 26,869 tons; Slab Fork Coal Co., 
Slab Fork, 25,840 tons; Winding Gulf 
Colliery Co., Winding Gulf, 23,175 tons; 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., Raleigh, 20,- 
148 tons; Long Branch Coal Co., Long 
Branch, 19,549 tons; E. E. White Coal 
Co., Glen White, 19,450 tons; Loup 
Creek Colliery Co., Beards Fork, 19,437 
tons; Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., Tams, 
18,539 tons; E. E. White Coal Co., 
Stotesbury, 18,513 tons; Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., Itmann, 18,070 tons; Kan- 
awha, Glen Jean & Eastern R.R., Pax, 
18,060 tons; Wyoming Coal Co., Wyco, 
17,182 tons; East Gulf Coal Co., Helen, 
16,373 tons; McAlpin Coal Co., Mc- 
Alpin, 16,327 tons; Mead-Tolliver Coal 
Co., Kilarney, 14,785 tons; Loup Creek 
Colliery Co., Page, 14,573 tons; Lilly- 
brook Coal Co., Lillybrook No. 1, 14,- 
108 tons; Cranberry Fuel Co., Cran- 
berry, 13,277 tons; Gulf Coal Co., Hot 
Coal, 12,611 tons; Wood-Sullivan Coal 
Co., Vanwood, 12,493 tons; New River 
Collieries Co., Sun, 11,925 tons; Leckie 
Fire Creek Coal Co., Fireco, 11,660 
tons;Ingram Branch Coal Co., Ingram 
Branch, 11,065 tons; Bailey Wood Coal 
Co., Woodbay, 10,676 tons; Sabine Col- 
lieries Corporation, Ostego, 10,038 
tons; White Oak Fuel Co., Oakwood, 
10,010 tons. 


WYOMING 
Torrington — Receipts from nearby 
mines are being rapidly disposed of in 
shipments out of the state, and coal 
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Traffic News 


Interstate Commerce Commission—The 
Old Ben Coal Corporation, of Chicago, 
Wallace and Grotevant of Forrest, IIl; 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., of Strawn, Ill; 
Sibley Grain Co. and F. N. Smith of Pon- 
tiac, Ill, who buy and sell coal, in a 
complaint to’ the J. C. C. against the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads seek reparation 
of $411 because of alleged excessive charges 
on coal. It is charged that a rate of $2.83 
per ton was assessed on bituminous coal 
shipped from West Frankfort and Chris- 
topher, Ill., via the Illinois Central to De- 
catur and thence via the Wabash to Pon- 
tiac, Strawn, Forrest and Sibley. whereas 
the rate should have been $1.60. 

In a complaint the Franklin County Min- 
ing Co., of Benton, Ill., against the C. B. 
and Q. and the Illinois Central railroads, 
alleges that the railroads in serving mines 
of competitors at Logan and Orient, IIl., 
and other mines by joint arrangements and 
refusing to serve the complainant gives 
their competitors an undue _ preference, 
which the Commission is asked to correct. 

The La Salle County Carbon Coal Co., 
of Illinois, operating mines at La Salle 
and Peru, attacks switching charges of the 
Illinois Central in a complaint to the Com- 
mission. . 

The I. C. C. has scheduled the hearing 
of oral arguments before it in Washington 
in coal cases as follows: 

Northern West Virginia Coal Operators 
yh Naat vs. the Pennsylvania R.R. Nov. 


Dickinson Fuel Co. vs. the C. & O. RR. 
Nov. 18. 

Spring Valley Coal Co. vs. the A. T. and 
wen. RR, Nov. 16. 

Little Fork Coal Co. vs. Eastern Ken- 
tucky Ry., Nov. 20. 

The hearing in the case of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. vs. the Director General, 
scheduled Oct. 21 at Washington has been 
postponed to Nov. 12. : 


The I. C. C. has suspended increased 
rates on coal from eastern Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, on the L. & N. rail- 
road, to northern points, the general in- 
crease having been 40 per cent, but this 
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bins filled with wheat, grain shippers 
being unable to get sufficient cars. The 
bins of the Burlington yards are at 
present improvised grain containers. 


Casper—Completion of the spur to 
the mines of the Indian Coal Co. at 
Arminto by the Burlington R.R. means 
greater coal supply for Casper and an 
increased output, before long, of the 
company’s tonnage. Distribution here 
will be through H. O. Bubb of the 
Casper Ice and Fuel Co. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Victoria—New workings are to be 
opened up on Vancouver Island by the 
Granby Mining & Smelting Co. This 
company’s operations on the island have 
been somewhat interfered with by a 
recent rule of the Supreme Court which 
decided that rights in two leases of 
coal lands being exploited sy the com- 
pany really were owned by the E. & N. 
Railway Co. Pending an appeal, how- 
ever, the Granby company is permitted 
to mine up to 100,000 tons of coal. 
While this latitude is permitted the 
operating company no doubt feels its 
restrictions, and proposes to proceed 
with the development of other of its 
coal lands over which there is no dis- 
pute. 

An alarming coal shortage is re- 
ported in Australia and New Zealand, 
the condition being attributed to the 
“oo slow” policy of the miners of those 
countries. It is suggested as a prob- 


being cut down to 334 per cent to C. F. A. 
territory, until heard on Nov. 1. It will 
aid eastern Kentucky operators in reach- 
ing northern and central districts in com- 
petitive business. 

The I. GC. C. has decided that proposed 
increases in rates on coal from points on 
the Norton and Northern Ry. to destina- 
tions in Carolina and Southeastern terri- 
tories are not justified and the suspended 
schedules are ordered canceled. 

An examiner of the I. C. C. recommends 
that the St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. is 
not a party to joint rates on coal from 
Prairie and St. Ellen mines in Illinois to 
St. Louis and not entitled to a division 
thereof. 


Hearings have been scheduled by the 
Commission in the following coal cases: 

Citizens’ Coal Mining Co. vs. Director- 
General, at Chicago, Oct. 21. 

Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis, vs. 
Director-General, at Chicago, Oct. 25. 

Cameron Coal Co. vs. Marion & Eastern 
R.R., at Chicago, Nov. 2. 

Chicago, Springfield Coal Co. vs. Director- 
General, and St. Louis Coke and Chemical 
Co. vs. A. & S. R.R. at Chicago, Oct. 26. 

Eilisboro "Coal. ‘Coyeve.€.-CeC, '& St. 
Tig. Renate Chicago, Oct. 229. 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. vs. Di- 
rector-Creneral, at New York, Nov. 2. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Di- 
rector-General, at Philadelphia, Oct. 21. 

Consideration is now being given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
consolidation of railroads into systems, un- 
der the Transportation Act, which author- 
izes aS many as 35 systems. It is said 
the Commission is giving serious consider- 
ation to a plan to consolidate railroads ac- 
cording to the character of business they 
perform, as for example, the consolidation 
into one system of all roads whose prin- 
cipal business is that of transporting coal. 


In the case of the Central Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau an examiner of the Com- 
mission recommends that the rates on coal 
from mines in the Springfield district of 
Tllinois to points in Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and, the Dakotas be found unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they are less 
than 30c. per ton lower than the rates on 
like grades of coal from mines in the 
Southern Illinois district to the same des- 
tinations. In the case of thte 5th and 
9th Districts Coal Bureau an examiner of 
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ability that the collieries of British 
Columbia will be called on to fill orders 
from the consumers of the Antipodes. 

An amendment passed at the last 
session of the Provincial Legislature to 
the Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages 
Act, providing for 26 pay days per 
annum in connection with the coal min- 
ing industry and that these pay days 
shall fall on a Saturday, became effec- 
tive on Oct. 1. The original wages act 
of British Columbia applied to lumber- 
ing, fishery and mining industries. It 
established the principle of a payment 
twice every month to the workers in 
connection with these industries. The 
amendment is effective only in respect 
to coal mines and while it has met with 
opposition in some quarters the senti- 
ment in its favor among those benefited 
is so unanimous that it will be generally 
accepted as a satisfactory step toward 
the improvement of working conditions. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Sydney—Directors of the Dominion 
Coal Co. have decided to spend $6,009,- 
000 on the plants and new equipment. 
About $2,500,000 will be devoted to the 
purchase of modern machinery, $690,- 
000 to repairs of old machinery, and 
$50,000 to the installation of electric 
lighting in the pits. A new mine is 
being opened up at O’Neils Point to 
tap the Phalen seam at a depth of 
760 ft. When completed, it is expected 
to have an output of 2,500 tons daily. 





the Commission recommends that the Com- 
mission decide that the rates attacked be 
declared not to be unreasonable per Se. 
The complainant attacked the rates on bitu- 
minous coal from mines in the Belleville 
and inner groups in Illinois to St. Louis and 
points West in Missouri and other states 
to points in Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Wisconsin and to Chicago and points 
beyond. The examiner further recommends 
that the rates from mines in the inner 
group to St. Louis and points West to 
which traffic moves through St. Louis be 
found prejudicial to the extent that they 
are less than 22c. per ton lower than rates 
from mines in thte Southern Illinois group 
to the same destinations. Recommendation 
is also made that the rates from the Belle- 
ville group to destinations in the North- 
west and to Chicago be found not to be 
unduly prejudicial or otherwise unlawful ; 
and that joint rates should be established 
on fine coal from mines in the Belleville 
group to all points to which such_ rates 
are maintained from the Southern Illinois 
group. 

Difference of opinion having developed 
over the I. C. C. orders concerning assigned 
ears for railroad fuel. the Commission in 
a letter to Daniel Willard of the Railway 
Executives seeks to clarify the situation. 
It says that its rule under Special Order 
18 forbidding roads to assign cars for com- 
pany fuel and failing to count such cars 
against the distributive share of the mines 
unless the entire output of the mine is 
taken by the carrier for not less than 6 
months was not intended to put con- 
tracts existing at the time the order was 
issued in any different class than contracts 
made between the date of Order 18 and 
Nov. 1. These contracts, the Commission 
says, are regarded as in compliance with 
the rule. The order was not intended to 
interfere with the practice of assigning cars 
to one mine on some days and to another 
mine on other days, providing the mines 
are both owned by the same producing 
company and the practice is earried out 
in good faith. The Commission suggests 
that contracts calling for coal in tons and 
not for any particular period be revised 
prior to Nov. 1 so as to cover the entire 
output of a mine for a definite period. 


Canadian Freights.—In the increase in 
freight rates permitted the railways of 
Canada by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, coal is one of the articles of uni- 
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versal consumption on which the full rate 
advance is not permitted. The Board of 
Trade of Nelson, B. C. has asked that 
coke be placed in the same class, arguing 
that coke is a much used domestic fuel 
and that in the British Columbia interior 
the coke product of the ovens of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Co. is essential in the main- 
tenance of the important smelting industry 
gt he pe oeCwea tee Mining & Smelting Co. 
a rail. 








Association Activities 





Wagon Mine Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana 


C. BE. Gillespie, of Staunton, was elected 
president, and Thomas Gregory, of Terre 
Haute, secretary of the association which 
was organized at a meeting of 100 represen- 
tative owners and operators in Terre Haute 
recently. The members will attempt to 
bring about uniform operation by uniting 
in an effort to obtain cars. 

Discussion in the meeting brought out 
the fact that although the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had ruled that the wagon 
mines were entitled to receive open-top 
cars, some railroads have not made de- 
liveries of such equipment. 

Mines in the following counties were 
represented: Parke, Vermillion, Vigo, Clay, 
Knox, Sullivan, Greene, Owen. 

Frank S. Rawley, who has been repre- 
senting the wagon mine owners in the 
effort to obtain car supply, was instructed 
to take up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the failure of the Pennsyl- 
vania, Chicago & Eastern: Illinois and 
Evansville & Indianapolis railroads to de- 
liver open top cars to the wagon mines. 
It was announced in the meeting that all 
roads had admitted receiving orders not 
to discriminate against wagon mines in 
placing cars. but it was said that so far 
neither of the three roads had delivered 
open-top cars to wagon mines. 

Judge Rawley represented the associ- 
ation in the hearing before the state fuel 
committee regarding fixing of coal prices. 


Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange 


E. L. Douglass, president of the ex- 
change, presided at a meeting at the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, early in the month. 
Representatives of several Southern asso- 
ciations and many Kentucky operators at- 
tended. Mr. Douglass had been acting on 
a committee of operators to handle the sit- 
uation arising out of the prosecutions of 
coal men in the Federal Court for the 
Eastern District of Kentucky. 

Fair prices agreed upon by the Septem- 
ber Grand Jury were as follows: For Dis- 
trict 2, mine run, $4.50 a ton; slack $4.40 
a ton, prepared sized $5 a ton; District 3. 
mine run, $4.40; slack $4.30; prepared sized 
$4.90; District 4 mine run, $4.50 a ton; 
slack $4.40; prepared sized $5. 

Mr. Douglass recently had conferred with 
Attorney Slattery and the latter had agreed 
that a price of $6 might be justified be- 
cause of wage advances and decreasing 
car supply subsequent to thte investigation 
of the last Grand Jury but he did not be- 
lieve that any prices for any grade of col 
higher than $6 could be justified and stated 
this was a maximum and many operators 
might be subject to prosecution if they 
charged as much as $6. 

While no vote was taken most operators 
present expressed themselves as in favor 
of abiding by the $6 price limit and it was 
generally predicted that little coal would 
be sold at any higher figure for the present. 

It was decided that a committee should 
co-operate with Governor Morrow to pro- 
tect domestic consumers in Kentucky. It 
recommended, that operators should get 
in touch with established retail dealer trade 
and give preference to such requirements. 
If dealers are unable to thus obtain coal 
they are to apply to Governor Morrow 
who is to turn over their applications to 
the committee and this committee is ex- 
pected to pro rate such orders among 
operators in each group. It is sought to 
avoid as much as possible anvthine re- 
sembling the methods of the United States 
Fuel Administration. 

The following committee was anpointed 
to supervise the distribution of coal to do- 
mestic consumers: R. A. Hord, Secretary, 
Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange, TLex- 
ington, Ky., chairman; BE. R. Clayton, Sec- 
retary, Southern Appalachian Coal Oner- 
ators’ Association, Knoxville, Tenn., and F. 
E. Durham, Secretary. Northeastern Ken- 
tucky Coal Operators’ Association, Ash- 
land, Ky. 
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Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association 


Secretary Nigh led the long fight on be- 
half of thte retailers and domestic users 
of the three states which resulted in the 
late ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in an allotment of 1,800 cars 
daily for Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. His 
early effort to secure a modification of the 
Lake priority orders for the purpose of 
furnishing relief to the retailers was un- 
successful. 

The order as promulgated is to the effect 
that starting Oct. 10, Indiana will receive 
500 cars daily on lump coal, Ohio 800 cars, 
and Michigan 500. In order to bring about 
this result and still continue Lake and pub- 
lic utilities priorities arrangements have 
been made to bring 2110 additional open- 
top cars in the territory covered these to 
be secured from other lines of industry 
handled on permits by the termination of 
those permits. 

It was also ruled that utilities be pro- 
vided with slack and screenings only thus 
leaving more lump for domestic use and at 
the same time stimulating production of 
this grade. The apportionment of cars of 


coal from the various producing sections. 


is to be as follows: Northern Ohio 301 
cars, Southern Ohio 424, Fairmont 12, Poca- 
hontas and Tug River 87, New River 81, 
Pittsburgh and Pan Handle district of 
West Virginia 131, Kanawha, Kenova and 
Thacker districts 275, northeastern Ken- 
tucky 121, southeastern Kentucky 173, Haz- 
ard 137, Tennessee 60 and Indiana 300 cars. 

In his campaign Secretary Nigh showed 
the great need for this movement as sta- 
tistics indicated that 24 per cent of the win- 
ter’s fuel supply had been stored by In- 
diana consumers, 32 per cent in Michigan 
and 16 per cent in Ohio. These varying 
percentages taken in connection with the 
larger population of Ohio makes necessary 
the apportionment of a larger tonnage to 
that state. 


Team Track Operators’ Association of 
West Virginia 


At a meeting of the Team Track Opera- 
tors’ Association of Northern West Virginia 
held at Shinnston, the new office of “execu- 
tive’ was created and John T. Michael, of 
Clarksburg, was elected to fill that office. 
The duties which will devolve upon Mr. 
Michael are largely supplementary to those 
usually performed by the president and 
secretary of the Association. The following 
members of the board of directors were 
present: John B. Wyatt, of Shinnston, 
president; G. C. Michael, of Dola; T. L. 
Cordray and M. D. Wilson, of Fairmont; 
H. S. Huber, of Weston; H. V. Stout. of 
Mt. Clare; Howard Martin of Monongah; 
J. G. Kidwell, of Clarksburg, and Charles 
Atha of Worthington. 

It is the purpose of the association to 
overcome the fact that there is no equitable 
distribution of cars to team track mines 
and that team track operators had been 
confined to the use of box cars. The team 
track operators claim-that they are entitled 
to more consideration than they are receiv- 
ing in view of the large amount of coal 
produced at a critical time during the war 
and also because if it had not been for 
them, cement plants throughout the coun- 
try would have found it necessary to close 
down. 





Industrial News 


Clarksdale, Ariz.—The use of pulverzed 
coal in metallurgy is brought prominently 
to the front by the erection of a plant to 
crush and distribute in powdered form to 
the various furnaces 750 tons of coal daily, 
at the United Verde mine. The cost of the 
plant was $725,000. It includes re-inforced 
concrete storage bins, capable of being 
flooded in the event of spontaneous com- 
bustion of the coal. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fred B. Williams, of St. 
Louis, an expert electrical and armature 
man, formerly with the Security Coal & 
Mining Co., and the Wm. Wurdack Elec- 
trical Supply Co., of St. Louis, has gone 
into busines for himself, with headquarters 
in St. Louis, under the name of the F. B. 
Williams Electric and Armature Repair 
Co., in which his brother is also interested. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The American Engi- 
neering Co., Philadelphia, has opened a lo- 
cal office at 207 Neave Building with M. 
M. Masson in charge for the purpose of 
extending Taylor Stoker representation and 
service. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Richard Koch, General 
Manager of the newly formed Concordia 
Electric Co. has opened offices at 389 
Union Arcade Bldg. Other officers are, 
“mil Winter, Pres., W. EF. McCook, Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Anderson, Treas., P. B. Moss- 
man, Secy. The company will manufacture 
miners’ safety electric lamps and similar 
appliances. 





Trade Catalogs 


Barometric Condensers. United States 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J. Edition Aug. 1920. Pp. 28,6 x 9 
in.; illustrated. Description of condensers, 
auxiliaries and power piping. Advertiser. 


Charging Equipment for Miners’ Lamp 
Batteries. The Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Publication 834. 
Pp. 8, 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. Describes 
and illustrates the C-H Charging Rack. 
Advertiser. 


Walworth Export Catalog No. 35. Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pp. 400, illustrated. Complete catalog cov- 
ering valves, tools, pipe fittings, etc. Printed 
in English, Spanish, Portuguese and French. 


The Kaustine System of Sanitation. 
Kaustine Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Catalog 
“H.” Pp. 47, illustrated} $8 (x isin De- 
scribing the manufacture of sewage dis- 
posal, septic and other sanitation systems. 
Advertiser. 


Electric Hoists. Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
Til. Catalog 380. Pp. 96, illustrated. 
Description of monorail electric hoists and 
traveling cranes. Advertiser. 


Series C R 4031-3. Contractor Type Auto- 
matic Starters. General HBlectric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Two bulletins, 8 x 103% 
in.; illustrated. For Series-, Shunt-, or 
Compound-wound Direct-current Motors.— 
Advertiser. 





Publications Received 


Mineral Resources of the Philippine 
Islands for the Years 1917-18. Issued by 
the Division of Mines, Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources, Bureau of 
Science, Manila, P. I. Pp. 80, 74 x 104 in.; 
illustrated. 


Bituminous Coal Storage Practice. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Engineering Experiment 
Station. Bulletin 116, by H. H. Stoek, C. 
W. Hippard and W. D. Langtry. Pp. 157, 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. : 


Pulverized Fuel. The Commission of 
Conservation, Ottawa, Canada, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet from a report on “Pul- 
verized Fuel, Its Uses and Possibilities.” 

J. Dick, the author, is a recognized 
authority on Canada’s fuel and power 
problems, and his research work has gone 
far toward indicating the methods by which 
these may be _ solved. Copies of the 
pamphlet are freely obtainable on request 
to the Commission. ' 








Coming Meetings 


Illinois Mining Inst. will hold its next 
meeting on Nov. 20 at Springfield, Ill. 
Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dee. 8, 9 and 10, 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15 to 
19. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy will hold its second annual 
western meeting at Winnipeg on Oct. 25, 
26 and 27. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Fort Garry. Local secretary, W. W. 
Berridge, 905 Union Trust Building, Win- 
nipeg, Can. 
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Getting Your Feet Braced 


OR months the cartoonists have been picturing Mr. 
Consumer in headlong flight down the cliff of de- 
clining prices after a comfortable climb to the peak of 
high prices. The country is now experiencing that 
drop and while the thrills are not up to anticipations 
the end is not yet. As each commodity feels the effects 
of lowering prices there begins at once a halting, hesi- 
tating market. Prices are going down; ultimate con- 
sumers are off the market, waiting to see whether the 
bottom has been reached, and each link in the chain of 
distribution is affected by the slowness of the consumer. 
All signs plainly point to a declining soft-coal market 
—not because of the activities of the Attorney General 
but because production is catching up with demand. 
But, whatever the cause, when prices begin to slip the 
consumer is going to hold off as long as he can, watch- 
ing and waiting. for the bottom. The problem for the 
producer and distributer of bituminous coal will then 
be to decide what for him is the base price, below which 
he cannot afford to go. 

It is a little late now to trim sail if the selling policy 
has been wrong this year, but if customers have been 
treated fairly, contracts measurably well filled and 
prices reasonable he can face a failing market without 
sleepless nights. 


Save the Export Business 


ANGERS beset the export trade in American coal; 

dangers that are both inherent in the business 
and that have been born of the suddenness of its 
growth. It must be, as it has largely already been, 
accepted by the men in the industry that the right to 
export coal is subordinate to the inherent rights of our 
nationals to a proper measure of protection. To recog- 
nize this is but to acknowledge the basic and funda- 
mental nature of the industry. 
- The danger then that confronts the growth and devel- 
opment of the export trade in coal is that growing out 
of its effect on domestic prices. A test of strength 
in this question has already been had and the laurels 
rest with coal. The right to export was accepted by 
the Government this year after the concession of prior 
right of New England to our coal had been accepted 
by the shippers. We see the same question rising 
in the future, when conditions have become more 
normal. It seems inherent in the business that an 
active foreign demand at our Atlantic ports must raise 
the level of prices for the domestic buyer. The only 
possible way to avoid such a dangerous contingency is 
to so increase the supply available that only the 
extreme of demand shall have this unpopular effect. This 
result can only be effected by first vastly augmenting 
the means by which coal is carried from mines to 
boats—the railroads and dumping piers. 
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No avenue has been found so far by which, under 
existing laws, sellers of coal can agree on a limitation 
of price for their product when it is for home con- 
sumption and can combine selling efforts in the foreign 
markets. It is on this point—the opposing ideas fun- 
damental in the Sherman and Webb laws—that all 
projects for a combination to further the export trade 
so far contemplated have failed, and it is only by some 
such method that the danger of elevating local prices 
through foreign demand can be eliminated. 

Of course, if it were possible to separate into one 
class those who sold only to local and coastwise markets, 
and into another class those trading abroad, the price 
levels might-be separately maintained. Such a scheme, 
however, would destroy the usefulness to the industry 
of the foreign business, and is of course impossible 
as our industry is now constituted. 

In commenting on the future of the export business 
of the United States James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has urged the neces- 
sity for developing foreign markets if the present 
productive capacity of this country is to be maintained. 

Speaking before the seventh annual meeting of the 
National Foreign Trade Council he said: “In every 
business there is a part of the production, roughly 
estimated at the last 20 per cent, which cannot remain 
unsold if the first 80 per cent of the sales are to prove 
profitable. Remove this last 20 per cent and the whole 
operation will cease to show a profit. So it is with the 
present productive capacity of the United States; a 
certain volume of foreign sales must be maintained or 
the industry of the country will suffer throughout.” 

More potent and more immediately present is the 
danger to the export trade resulting from the greed and 
avarice of our unscrupulous exporter. To a large ele- 
ment of unprincipled money-grabbing speculators, who 
early this year dived into the game, the name of the 
American coal industry owes the opprobrium it has 
received abroad. The honest dealing of the right- 
thinking forward-looking exporter has been over- 
shadowed by the dishonest dealings of the crooked 
speculator, with the result that today we are in bad 
repute abroad. We have the name of not living up to 
our bargains, and in trade and particular in interna- 
tional trade, there is no more serious charge. 

The cream is off the export market today. It is 
time the real coal men of the United States took steps 
to remove this stain on our national name and began 
to build a real export business. Our guess is that 
we have three years as a minimum and five years as 
a maximum in which to learn how and in which to 
establish our coals abroad as they should be established. 
We suggest the formation of a national association 
not to sell coal but to so guard the traditions of honest 
business that membership would be a guarantee of 
integrity and an international badge of respectability. 
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Operators Should Not Overlook 
Their Own Union 


PEAKING before a group of business men in Wash- 
ington recently A. J. Hobson, president of the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, said that 
it is the view of British governmental officials in 
England that every man ought to be in a union and 
every employer in an association. 

“The man in Great Britain who is not in an associa- 
tion or a union is a nuisance to his Government,” he 
said. “The Government likes to see us arranged in 
regular regiments because it is so much more con- 
venient for a Government department to deal with us 
as one party than with each employer as an individual. 
The result is we are ceasing to be a free country, 
because the man who is not in the union is regarded 
even by the Government of his country as a man who 
is making an unreasonable use of his liberty in not 
joining the army he is supposed to be in and not being 
at the battle he is supposed to be at. I think it is most 
deplorable that there is this insistence that every man 
must join the union.” 

Every coal operator who signs a contract with the 
United Mine Workers agrees with the British Govern- 
ment official, for he makes covenant with the union to 
force the mine laborer to belong by withholding from 
his pay the union dues of the man. In general the 
operators who are in the older union fields favor the 
system, with all its faults. At the same time all too 
large a portion of these operators do not recognize the 
value of their union—the operators’ association. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate for the strength of the 
operators’ association and the unity of policy that they 
have no check-off. 


Buying a Sure Supply of Coal 


INCE 1916 there has been a well-defined movement 
on the part of some classes of coal consumers to 
obtain protection in their coal requirements by buying 
and operating bituminous-coal mines. The assumption 
of these consumers has evidently been that lack of coal 
in the past and higher prices have been due to shortage 
of coal. The obvious error in this judgment is a strik- 
ing example of some of the incorrect thinking so com- 
mon on the subject of coal. Those who guessed that 
the purchase of a coal mine was all that was necessary 
to insure a low priced supply have learned more about 
the real story of coal in the last year than have those 
who have not been in position to experiment. 
Transportation—not coal mines—has been short, and 
buying a source of supply at a distance has netted the 
consumer little but trouble. The utility, for instance, 
that acquired a mine entered a new and, to it, foreign 
field of endeavor without compensating advantage. 
Prior to the war large consumers were also producers 
of coal. The steel industry is a general example, and 
the United States Steel Corporation a notable instance. 
With some of the best-equipped mines in the world the 
United States Coal & Coke Corporation, a subsidiary, 
was furnishing West Virginia coal for the byproduct 
ovens in the Chicago district, and from mines in Illinois 
was shipping lower grade coal to the same plants. The 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., also a subsidiary, mined and 
coked coal for the major requirements of the Steel Cor- 
poration in the Pittsburgh district. The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in Alabama, affiliated with the 
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Steel Corporation, also produces the coal it consumes. 
Other steel producers—the Woodward Iron Co., Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.— 
have long been independent of the coal market. 

Public utilities have not been backward in this re- 
spect. The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Indiana Coke & 
Gas Co., the Solvay Company, New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co. and many others now own or control 
coal mines. The International Harvester Co. and Henry 
Ford are typical examples of industries producing the 
fuel they consume. The Bertha Coal Co. is a type of 
co-operative effort in coal production, the financial back- 
ing for this latest venture of Mr. Jones being coal 
consumers who have adopted this method of acquiring 
a supply of coal. 

This year, as during the war, soft coal has been 
difficult to obtain because of lack of transportation. The 
consumer who owned a mine but did not own the trans- 
portation for the product of that mine to his plant, or 
who was not given a priority in transportation, has 
been no better off than he who did not own a mine. 
He was not even benefited in cost of coal. For example, 
a consumer who owns a mine but depends upon the 
normal regular car supply offered coal mines by the 
railroads has obtained an output of from 20 to 60 per 
cent of his expectations, because that has been the 
amount of car supply furnished by the railroads in 
various fields. He may have bought a mine capable of 
producing 5,000 tons a week, because that is his plant 
requirement. The Government has issued various pri- 
ority orders and given the right of assigned cars to 
individuals and railroads to such an extent that the coal 
from his mine has been actually taken away from him 
and forcibly diverted to the railroads for fuel, to public 
utilities, to New England or to the Lake trade for the 
Northwest, or perchance ordered to retail dealers in 
Ohio or Michigan. The net result is that in many 
instances such a producer-consumer has received only 
10 per cent of the coal produced from his mine. He 
may have been getting that at a price satisfactory to 
him, but for the other 90 per cent of his requirements 
he has had to bid in the open market when prices have 
been very high. It is one of the peculiar circumstances 
of the coal situation this year that this is true. 

What is the answer for the consumer who would have 
an absolute surety of supply? Own the transportation, 
or at least the cars. It is one of the axioms of Govern- 
mental policy in handling coal that privately-owned coal 
cars are inviolate. The coal operator owning coal cars 
can furnish a guarantee of service because to the extent 
of his own cars he is sure of operating his mines and 
delivering his product. The only method of Govern-. 
mental control possible today is through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which operates through car 
service orders, effective on cars owned by the railroads. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission to all intents and 
purposes took from the public supply of cars a portion, 
at times large, and put that portion in the class of 
privately-owned cars when it authorized the use of 
assigned cars for public utilities. 

Don’t depend on owning a mine to get your coal 
when coal is scarce and you need it—rather store enough 
in time of plenty to tide you over periods of shortage, 
or own your coal cars. Henry Ford has gone a step 
further and bought a railroad. 

Like others of his experiments, this latest venture 
will be watched with interest. Others less opulent should 
consider the importance to them of more transportation. 


New York Utilities Pool Coal 


M. S. Sloan, president of the 
Brooklyn Edison Co., has issued a 
statement for the New York Fuel 
Distribution Committee, saying the 
public utilities of New York City 
were standing together and would 
pool their coal supplies, if necessary, 
to prevent any utility from being 
closed for lack of coal. He said the 
New York & Richmond Gas Co. had 
been in straits for lack of fuel dur- 
ing the last week and had been sup- 
plied by the Brooklyn Edison Co. 





British Coal Strike Makes 
100,000 Others Idle 


Although complete figures for the 
whole country are not yet avail- 
able, it is estimated that to date at 
least 100,000 people in other in- 
dustries in Great Britain have been 
discharged as a direct result of the 
miners’ strike. 





Railroad Lays Off 1,000 Men 


The Philadelphia and Reading 
Ry. reduced its working force ap- 
proximately one thousand men and, 
effective Oct. 18, placed all em- 
ployees of the system on an eight- 
hour basis. 





Reports Increase in Loading of 
Freight Cars 


According to figures made public 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
the average number of tons of 
freight loaded per car during Au- 
gust was 29.6, the greatest for any 
month since December, 1918, when 
the average was 29.8 tons. For 
July, 1919, the average was 27.8 and 
for June, 1920, it was 29. During 
August the average daily movement 
of freight cars was more than 27 
miles, compared with 26.1 miles dur- 
ing July, 25 miles in June, and 24.2 
in May. In April, the month of the 
yardmen and_ switchmen’s strike, 
the movement averaged 19.4 miles 
per car per day. 





Buying Lull Cuts Off 100,000 
Factory Employees 


As a result of retrenchment by 
the public in the purchase of ap- 
parel and other goods, according to 
the monthly report of the State In- 
dustrial Commission of New York, 
another decline of 2 per cent in the 
number of factory employees was 
recorded for September. The gradual 
reduction in operating forces in the 
factories has been going on since 
March and the report stated that 
since that time fully 100,000 work- 
ers have been dropped from em- 
ployment rolls. 





Coal Strike Endangers Mexican 
- Industries 

A strike of 12,000 coal miners in 

the state of Coahulia, Mexico, has 

assumed such grave aspects that 

Provisional President de la Huerta 






is making determined efforts to ef- 
fect a speedy compromise of the dif- 
ficulty. Unless an agreement is 
reached soon it is reported many 
smelters and other industries will 
close down because of lack of fuel. 


This would throw more than 100,-— 


000 men out of work. Despite the 
strike, the pumps in the mines are 
being operated to prevent the pits 
being flooded. The strikers demand 
a large wage increase and better 
working conditions. 





Pittsburgh Judge Declares Lever 
Act Illegal 


Judge W. H. S. Thompson, in the 
U. S. District Court at Pittsburgh, 
read an opinion from the bench 
Oct. 21 declaring the fourth section 
of the Lever Act unconstitutional 
and dismissing the Government’s 
petition for an order of removal so 
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that George W. Yount, George A. 
Howe and William O. Taylor, rail- 
road men, could be taken to Chicago, 
where they have been indicted for 
conspiracy to violate the section the 
court declared unconstitutional. 





Reading Segregation Plan Near 


Election of a new Board of Di- 
rectors for the Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., following the resignation of 
former directors who were affiliated 
with the Reading Company, is taken 
as an indication of the proximity of 
the announcement of the Reading 
segregation plan. It has been ex- 
pected for some time that the’ plan 
would be announced at any time. 





Rules on Settlement for 
Fuel Contracts 


According to a ruling by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, where 
a contractor in his signed proposal 
agrees to furnish sufficient fuel to 
heat a Government building during 
a fiscal year at a stipulated price, 
in accordance with the requirements 
and subject to all the conditions of 
the invitation for bids and excess 
cost of fuel required during that 
fiscal year in addition to the amount 
at first estimated, which the con- 
tractor was unable to _ furnish, 
necessitating purchase in the open 





market at a price in excess of the 
contract price, should be deducted in 
making settlement with the con- 
tractor. 





President Appoints Five to 
New Shipping Board 


President Wilson on Oct. 21 ap- 
pointed five of the seven members of 
the new Shipping Board created by 
the Merchant Marine Act. Admiral 
William S. Benson, chief of naval 
operations during the war, was re- 
appointed chairman. The other four 
members named were: Frederick I. 
Thompson, a newspaper publisher of 
Mobile, Ala.; Gavin McNab, an at- 
torney of San Francisco; Martin J. 
Gillen, an attorney of Wisconsin, and 
Theodore Marburg, a publicist of 
Baltimore, 





Commercial Failures Increase 


An increase in failures during 
September is reported by Brad- 
streets, the move along this line 
having been in evidence since July 
of last year, when failures touched 
their low point. The September 
failures show a heavy increase in 
liabilities as compared with August, 
being two and one-half times 
greater, and twice those of June. 





Would Make Dealers Responsible 
For Equitable Distribution 


O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, advocates the passing of 
state laws making coal dealers ac- 
countable for equitable distribution 
of coal to all communities. He re- 
gards it as impossible to make any 
orders that will secure all the coal 
that is needed for the Northwest be- 
fore lake navigation closes. Mon- 
tana coal, which costs $7.10 freight 
and 2lc. war tax, is being shipped 
to the Twin Cities for the first time 
in a number of years. 





Steel Production Exceeds 
Pre-war Figures 


Production of steel ingots and 
castings during 1919, according to 
the Statistical Bulletin of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
amounted to 34,671,232 gross tons, 
compared with 43,051,022 gross tons 
in 1918 and 31,284,212 in 1915. Fin- 
ished rolled iron and steel produc- 
tion in 1919 totaled 25,101,544 gross 
tons compared with 31,155,754 in 
1918 and 24,392,924 in 1915. While 
the decrease as compared with 1918 
is marked, the output in both classes 
was in excess of that of any year 
preceding 1916. 





New York Central Curtails 
Shop Force 
A reduction of 10 per cent in the 
force of the main shops of the New 
York Central R.R. at Elkhart, Ind., 
was made effective recently. 
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. E. J. McVann 


Legal Authority on Interstate Commerce and Coal Affairs 


OON after the creation of the Fuel Administration, 

1917, questions began to arise in Washington 

affecting the interests of the members of the Smoke- 
less Coal Operators’ Association, and a War Service 
Committee was created to take care of these questions. 
The committee had not been long in existence when 
its members determined they must have a Washing- 
ton office and representative, and E. J. McVann was 
selected as that representative. At that Mr. McVann 
maintained offices in Washington and Chicago. He 
had had long experience in railroad traffic and trans- 
portation matters and in the practice of law before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and similar ad- 
ministrative bodies. 

Mr. McVann began his new duties Jan. 1, 1918 
and soon found that they would absorb all his time, 
so he closed the Chicago office, dropped Interstate 
Commerce practice and devoted himself exclusively 
to smokeless affairs. When the Fuel Administration 
finally went out of business and the Central Coal 
Committee ceased to function Mr. McVann resumed 
the practice of law. In the meantime he had been 
made secretary of the smokeless association and still 
holds that office. , 

Mr. McVann was _ born in Medina, N. Y., in 1869. 
His parents removed to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1870. 
He attended the schools there and had two years of 
“fresh-water” college at Creighton, Omaha. In 1885, 
as a means of getting a job in his old home town, he 
learned shorthand and typewriting and entered the 
general freight office of a local railroad. After two 
years of this he secured the position of traveling 





freight solicitor of the Pennsylvania lines at Lincoln, 
Neb., and represented that organization in similar 
capacities at Omaha, Sioux City and Dubuque, Iowa, 
until 1902. r 

During 1901 he supplemented his salary with the 
Pennsylvania by acting as secretary of the Dubuque 
Business Men’s League. He liked the work and re- 
signed his Pennsylvania connection in 1902 to become 
commissioner of the Sioux City Commercial Club. He 
was subsequently commissioner of the Commercial 
Club at Omaha, secretary of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change and manager of the Traffic Bureau at Omaha. 

In all of these latter positions Mr. McVann’s duties 
took him before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and local commissions frequently, and he found it would 
be convenient to be a lawyer, so he entered the law 
school of Creighton University, at Omaha, in 1911 
and was graduated from it in 1914 with the degree of 
LL.B. and was admitted to the Bar of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. 

He now is a member of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and of the Bar of 
the U. S. Supreme Court and is entitled to practice 
in the Federal courts and before the various Wash- 
ington tribunals. In addition to his thorough knowl- 
edge of coal production and transportation Mr. McVann 
is looked upon as an authority on commerce and ad- 
ministrative law generally. His briefs upon the powers 
of Congress under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution and upon various phases of the Lever Act and 
other war measures have been widely circulated among _ 
lawyers and others interested in those subjects. 
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How the Hazards of the Anthracite Strip Pit. 
May Be Reduced’ 


Accidents Occur From Swinging of Bucket, Upsetting of Shovel, Bursting of 


Steam Pipes, Blowing of Joints, Dressing 
Locomotive ,Derailments, Runaways, Cou, |i. 
Loaded Car Bodies—Accidents Not as Numerous <x ~ 


—~n of Banks, Handling of Rocks, 
Cars and Dumping III- 
*TInderground Mines 


By F. S. GALLUSt 
re Lansford, Pa. 
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TRAIN OF COAL CARS FROM AN ANTHRACITE STRIPPING 
Small mine cars are made up into trains and sent from the strip pit to the breaker, where the coal is prepared for 


market with the same care as is bestowed on the coal from underground mines. 


The anthracite region is 


truly mountainous but the illustration is of an area which greatly belies the general condition. 


mining is coming into greater and greater use each 

year. The method adopted, wherever that system of 
mining is applicable, is to uncover the coal beds and 
load the coal either by shovel or by drawing the coal 
through openings passing into the mine below. While 
this system does not present the same hazards and risks 
encountered in underground mining, still there is a 
certain element of danger ever present against which 
precautions must be taken. Most of the accidents which 
occur at a strip pit, excluding those arising from blast- 
ing, can be placed under the following three heads: 
Steam shoveling, transportation of material and dump- 
ing of refuse. 

Owing to the somewhat congested condition of the 
machinery too much care cannot be exercised when 
entering the housing of a steam shovel during the 
operation of such a machine. For this reason and in 
order to reduce accidents to a minimum, no one but the 
operator is allowed on the shovel while the machinery 
is in motion. Yet, despite precautions of this sort, 
‘ accidents occur, as can be illustrated by the following 
instance: While the shovel was loading, and unobserved 
by the operator, one of the jackmen entered the housing 
and was at the work bench when in some unaccountable 
manner his foot became caught between the swinging 
sheave and cable, tearing off the sole and heel of his 


[: THE anthracite region open-cut or strip-pit 





*Abstract of paper read before the mining section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 1, 1920, and entitled 
“Hazards Encountered in Anthracite Re eeees omment ap- 
pears in this issue under the title ‘“Mine- rs Experts Discuss 


at Milwaukee Accidents, Health and Welfare—IV. 


{District superintendent of strippings, Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
on Co. , 


shoe and so straining his foot that he was laid up in the 
hospital for a period of five months and left with a stiff 
foot for life. As will be noted, this accident was entirely 
unnecessary and would never have occurred had the man 
observed the rules. 


MEN SHOULD AVOID BACK SWING OF BUCKET 


Jackmen have often been struck by the bucket on its 
back swing to the pit, but in each case it has been due 
to the fact that the men have entered the pit from the 
side opposite to the shovel runner, for the purpose of 
rolling up a stone from the front of the shovel. They 
had not previously notified the runner of their inten- 
tions and, being out of his line of vision, were caught 
in the manner described. Accidents of this sort can be 
charged to nothing but pure thoughtlessness on the part 
of the individual. Of course there are other ways in 
which men are hit by the bucket. Most of these acci- 
dents occur while the men are adjusting chains, in 
handling bowlders or when using the shovel to retrack 
cars that have become derailed while being loaded. 

Another kind of danger, although happily an infre- 
quent one, it that of the shovel upsetting. This arises 
mainly from the slippage of the blocking, the breaking 
of an arm or brace while the shovel is in operation, or 
from the shovel getting beyond control of the runner 
when the jacks are loosened so as to permit of moving 
up. Accidents of this sort are hard to guard against 
and endanger the lives of the entire crew. 

Probably one of the greatest dangers met with in 
stripping is encountered where work is being done to 
reclaim an area of coal that was partly worked years 
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Cave to Old 
Workings 


In many strip pits 
the shovels are 
working coal beds 
that have already 
been partly mined 
by underground 
methods and 
that have caused 
breaks to extend 
through all over- 
lying strata _ to 
the surface. The 
shovel-men have 


to watch care- ; 
fully for such 
places to avoid 


engulfing or at 
least upsetting 
the shovel. 





before. Quite often, in a case like this, the exact posi- 
tion of the old chambers or breasts is not on record and 
their condition—that is, whether they are standing open 
or have been filled up by a subsidence of the top rock 
and surface—is absolutely unknown. 

In cases of this kind it readily may be seen that there 
is the ever-present danger of the ground giving way 
under the weight of the shovel, either drawing it down 
or upsetting it and thus causing a serious accident. 
Mishaps of this sort have been quite numerous through- 
out the anthracite region. 


HIGH-SET ENGINES AND CABS ON LOCOMOTIVES 


Bursting of steam pipes and the blowing out of joints 
also are frequent causes of accidents around steam 
shovels. Coincident with an operation of this kind 
there are also innumerable minor accidents, such as 
cut and bruised fingers, hands and feet. Some are 
caused by blows from hammers and pinching by bars 
and others result from handling rocks in the pit or 
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occur in the dressing down of high banks that the 
shovel has been unable to reach. 

In order to prevent accidents in transportation it is 
essential that the tracks be kept in the best possible 
condition, a matter which is difficult because the roads 
in the pit and on the dump are being constantly shifted. 
To assure safety on a rock stripping only high-set 
engines with the cab mounted on the top of the frame 
should be used. This lessens the chance of the cab 
braces being torn loose from the boiler when the loco- 
motive is derailed or when it grazes rocks that may 
accidentaiiy have fallen along the side of the track. 
When the cab thus collides with the track or with rocks 
the braces are torn loose from the boiler, thus allowing 
the steam to escape. This accident is not infrequent, 
and when it occurs the engineer inevitably is severely 
scalded. 

Then again trips are apt to run away by reason of 
broken couplings or from the failure of the brakes to 
hold back the cars when the rail is slippery. As a pre- 


Loading Cars 


It is not always 
possible to load 
strip-pit cars so 
that they will 
dump as soon as 
the bodies are re- 
leased. In case the 
load is not satis- 
factorily placed 
in the car the men 
on the dump are 
apt to roll stones 
over till the bal- 
ance is adjusted 
and if they have 
already released 


the car body and 
not refastened the 
chains the car is 
apt to dump its 
man and all, over | 
the bank. ! 
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ventive measure the engineer should be ordered to in- 
spect the couplings on his cars at least once a day and 
should be cautioned to use care and judgment at all 
times in handling his train. 

Probably the most frequent cause of injury in the 
transportation department arises from men getting 
their hands or fingers caught while coupling and un- 
coupling cars, nearly all stripping cars in the anthra- 
cite region being of the drawhead type with a single 
link-and-pin coupling. There also have been instances 
where men have been squeezed about the body while 
coupling cars, but such accidents have been rare. 

Bumping a pole with a locomotive as a means of re- 
tracking cars is dangerous and should be discountenanced 
for men when trying to adjust the pole are frequently 
caught. It is better and safer by far to have every 
locomotive equipped with a pair of good retrackers for 
this kind of work. 


How MEN DUMP THEMSELVES OVER SPOIL BANKS 


Accidents on the spoil dump have been less frequent 
than in any other section of the operation, and the 
most serious ones have arisen directly from thought- 
lessness on the part of the individuals themselves. In 
filling stripping cars the shovelman always endeavors 
to place a greater load on the dumping side, so that 
when the dump is reached and the dumping chains are 
released the car can be readily tipped. Sometimes, 
however, cars reach the dump loaded too heavily on the 
inner side, and when the chains are freed the men find 
that the cars will not discharge themselves. In several 
instances they have been known to clamber on the car 
to throw off some of the material on the heavy side, 
without remembering, however, that the side chains 
should be hooked before so doing. As a consequence 
the weight of their bodies overtipped the car and pre- 
cipitated them to the bottom of the dump, some quite 
serious accidents resulting. 

The most effective preventive for accidents of this 
character is to employ a short pointed dumping pole. 
This when placed on an angle between the floor of the 
car and the ground will permit the car to be tipped by 
merely moving the trip a few feet. 

There also are numerous cases of men losing their 
balance and rolling down the dump while attempting to 
bar large rocks that have become lodged on being dis- 
charged from the car. Some of these accidents have 
produced permanent injuries and disfigurements. How 
many needless accidents occur yearly in open-cut mining 
it is hard to say, but if every one connected with this 
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Another 
LoadingScene 


As the shovel 
takes but few 
mouthfuls for a 
strip carload, it is 
not able to place 
it to a nicety. 
However, the ac- 
cidents in strip 
pits are in gen- 
eral less than in 
underground op- 
erations. 





work would adopt the “Safety First” slogan as his 
own it is certain that the number would be speedily 
reduced to a minimum. 





Unions in British Columbia Give Battle; 
U. M. W. of A. Demands Wage Increase 


TIE-UP of the coal-mining industry of eastern British 

Columbia and of the Province of Alberta has been 
threatening for some time, but from last reports, the crisis 
appears to have passed. There are two union organizations 
in these fields, viz., the One Big Union and the United 
Mine Workers of America. The O. B. U. called a strike 
to compel the operators to eliminate the check-off, whereby 
the dues of the U. M. W. of A. are taken from the mine 
workers’ envelopes. 

At the same time the U. M. W. of A. demanded that the 
operators reopen the recent contract and grant the daymen 
an advance of $1.50 per day, thus placing the latter, so. it 
is argued, on an equal footing with the mine workers of 
the Central Competitive Field in the United States. Senator 
Robinson, Canadian Minister of Labor, who happened to 
be in Alberta with the Canadian Tariff Commission; W. H. 
Armstrong, director of coal operations for the Canadian 
West, and other Government officials undertook to arrange 
a settlement. Although the O. B. U. strike was ordered 
and a percentage of the miners left work, the mediation 
endeavors of the Government representatives appear to have 
been, on the whole, successful. 

None of the mines was at any time completely closed 
down and the latest reports are to the effect that the in- 
dustry will soon be in a normal condition. At Coal Creek 
and in other sections of British Columbia the mines are 
working as usual. The claims made of a defeat for the 
leaders of the O. B. U. movement seem to be justified, but 
what adjustment has been made, if any, between the opera- 
tors and the U. M. W. of A. in respect to the latter’s de- 
mands on behalf of the day wage men cannot be said 
at present. 


Lackawanna Has Two Segregation Plans 


LANS of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. for 

segregation of its coal properties have been presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by W. J. Janney, 
vice president of the road, in a hearing on the road’s applica- 
tion for authority to increase its capital stock up to the 
amount of its surplus, which is $90,000,000. Two plans were 
presented, one to deed the coal deposits to a coal company, 
stock in which would be taken in exchange and distributed to 
the railroad stockholders, and another plan to sell the coal 
lands to a syndicate organized by the railroad stockholders, 
the syndicate to organize an operating company which would 
give the railroad bonds for the coal properties, the minimum 
value of the coal lands being placed at $60,000,000. 
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Utilizing Exhaust Steam for Mine Pumping 


When Existing Reciprocating Pumps Proved Inadequate to Handle the 
Water from Two Interconnected Operations the Exhaust from These 
Units Was Utilized to Drive an Additional Pump—No More Steam Is 
Now Consumed Than Before, Though Much More Water Is Now Lifted 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg,’ Pa. 


operates large coal areas in the Connellsville 

basin of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 
Here the Pittsburgh bed has an average thickness of 8 
ft. The Frick company having been for many years the 
leading operator of that seam in the Connellsville re- 
gion, many of the mines which it operates are old and 
spread over thousands of acres. 


. S IS well known, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. owns and 


THREE LARGE OPERATIONS ARE CONNECTED 


One of the largest of the tracts owned lies in the 
vicinity of the town of Latrobe, which is on the Penn- 
sylvania main line. The Dorothy mine, which obtains 
access to the coal by a shaft 250 ft. deep, is located in 
this tract and has been worked for twenty-two years. 
Five miles from this operation is the Baggley mine and 
to the east of it is another development known as the 
Monastery. All three of the operations are connected 
with one another and their combined workings cover, as 
may be surmised, no small area. 

As the Baggley and Monastery mines are to the rise 
of the Dorothy operation, the latter has become the re- 
cipient of all the water which drains into the under- 
ground workings from the whole area thus undermined. 
When the connection was made an unusually large de- 
watering problem was, therefore, presented. 


USE EXHAUST-STEAM TURBINE BELOW GROUND 


The problem of removing the water at these mines has 
been met by the installation of a type of pumping equip- 
ment which probably has not been duplicated in any other 
mine in this country and one which might furnish a sug- 
gestion to not a few operators confronted with a diffi- 
cult pumping proposition for which their present plant 
is inadequate. 

The main water-handling units in the Dorothy mine 
are reciprocating pumps of the non-condensing type, 
using, of course, live steam for their operation. The 


auxiliary pump, which is the one with the largest capac- 
ity, is operated on the exhaust steam from the smaller 
reciprocating unit. This unit is equipped with a con- 
denser, so that no exhaust line to the surface is neces- 
sary. The steam thus doubly exhausted is condensed 
underground. But before anything further is said, let 
us follow the installation through from the boiler house 
on the surface, where the live steam is generated. 

The Dorothy mine, being an old operation, does not 
buy its power as do most of the operators in this dis- 
trict. The mine was laid out and developed before the 
present network of high-tension lines was constructed. 
It was necessary for each operation to have its own 


power plant, unless by chance it lay adjacent to some 


other mine of the same concern where a power plant 
had been already installed. 


STEAM FAVORED OWING TO GAS IN WORKINGS 


Early in the life of the Dorothy mine it was decided 
to use steam as far as possible underground, for the 
mine is considered gaseous and by avoiding the use of 
electrical machinery the possibility of an explosion 
would be made more remote. Steam was provided for 
the operation of a steam-driven hoist which raised the 
loaded trips from the bottom of the basin. For the same 
reason steam was used for the operation of the pumps. 

A 6-in. steam line extends from the boiler house on 
the surface to a borehole located some 500 ft. distant. 
The lower terminus of the borehole enters the main 
pumproom, which is 260 ft. beneath the surface. There 
two 12 x 36-in. horizontal duplex. plunger pumps were 
installed. One of these is of Jeansville make, while the 
other was manufactured by the Scranton Pump Co. 
Each has a capacity of 1,200 gallons per min. Only one 
of the pumps is kept in continuous operation, the other, 
when the water is low, being operated at night and then 
only for a few hours. Each pump has a 14-in. intake 
and a 12-in. discharge. These two units are sufficient 
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during the dry months to void all the water from the 
Dorothy and Baggley mines. ' 

During the winter and spring, however, when there 
is greater seepage through the overlying strata, more 
water collects at the sump than the pumps can handle, 
even though both are kept in continuous service. As 
already has been mentioned, these two pumping units 
are not equipped with condensers, and it was necessary 
to run a line to the surface for the exhaust steam. This 
was accomplished by utilizing the same borehole that 
accommodated the live steam line. 


TAKES LESS RoOM THAN RECIPROCATING UNIT 


When it was seen that other pumps would be required 
to assist in dewatering the mines it was decided to use 
a centrifugal pump driven by an exhaust-steam turbine, 
thus utilizing the exhaust from the reciprocating units 
already described. An installation of this nature has 
certain important advantages. Less space is required 
for the housing of the necessary machinery than with a 
horizontal pump operating on live high-pressure steam. 


Power Plant 
at Dorothy 


The boilers in this 
plant were inad- 
equate because 
avail was not 
made of the full 
power of the 
steam used in 


pumping. By util- 
izing the exhaust 
steam to drive a 
low-pressure tur- 
bine the addition- 
al power needed 
was obtained 


without increas- 
ing the boiler 
plant. 
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Shaft 
at Dorothy 
Mine 
For twenty - two 
years this plant 


has been produc- 
ing coal. The 


area that has 
been excavated is 


large and the 
drainage terri- 
tory is made still 
larger by the fact 
that Baggley and 
Monastery mines 
are cannected 
with the Dorothy 
workings. The 
shaft is 250 feet 
deep. 


No additional expense is necessary for the construction 
of a separate supply line, because equipment of this sort 
uses steam that is ordinarily thrown into the air. 

A chamber was excavated for the new installation ad- 
jacent to the mine pumproom. This was provided with 
stone sides and I-beam roof support. Here a turbine 
manufactured by the Kerr Turbine Co. was installed, a 
common cast-iron baseplate accommodating turbine 
pumps and condensing apparatus. By placing all these 
units on the same bedplate it was possible to economize 
in the amount of space required, which is a desirable 
feature in any underground installation. — 

The turbine is direct-connected to'a multi-stage cen- 
trifugal pump made by the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation. This pump has a capacity of 
1,800 gallons per minute. It discharges through a 14-in. 
discharge line which passes direct by a borehole to the 
surface. A flexible coupling is used for the connection 
between pump and turbine. The multi-stage pump is in 
turn connected to a single-stage pump which furnishes 
circulating water to the condenser. 
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SIDE AND END OF ELEVATIONS OF TURBINE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


Exhaust steam, driving a turbine, operates a centrifugal pump, which lifts 1,800 gal. per min. an elevation of about 
26 


ft., the water being discharged through a 14-in. line, which passes direct to the surface. 


of this equipment coal, 


The condenser is of the Schutte and Koerting multi- 
jet type and receives its circulating water at 9-lb. gage 
pressure. The overflow from the hot well runs back into 
the sump from which both pumps draw. A noteworthy 
detail in the construction of the turbine is the placing 
of its exhaust outlet so that it points vertically upward. 
Connection between the exhaust outlet of the turbine 
and the inlet of the condenser is made by suitable pipe 
and fittings. This arrangement of the necessary parts 
permits of the utilization of minimum space. 


CAN START TURBINE UNDER HIGH PRESSURE 


The turbine is constructed with a hand-operated by- 
pass valve to enable it to carry a portion of the load 
when operating high-pressure non-condensing—that is, 
when starting operation. This arrangement allows for 
the running of the pump, while a vacuum is established 
in the condenser by means of the pump which provides 
the circulating water. In the exhaust line between the 
turbine and the condenser an atmospheric relief valve 
has been installed. This serves as a protection against 
high pressures should the vacuum fail. 

No air pump is required with this particular type of 
condenser, as the design is such that the water jets 
entrain the air and thus carry it out. All parts of the 
pump and condenser that come into direct contact with 
the mine water are made of acid-resisting metal. Both 
suction and discharge lines of the pumps are constructed 
of iron pipe with wood-lined ends. 

Water from the Monastery mine is directed to a 
separate sump in the Dorothy operation, from which 
point it is pumped to the surface by separate units. 


By the use 


labor and the installation of additional boilers is saved and 
all the added pumping needs are met. 


This sump- and pumproom is located about 1,000 ft. 
from the one already described. Any overflow from this 
point will run by gravity to the main sump, where it 
may be handled by the steam-turbine unit. — 

During a wet spell last winter the emergency unit 
was continuously in operation for a period of nineteen 
days without showing any signs of distress. This is a 
remarkable performance for a pump operating on ex- 
haust steam, and well illustrates the ability of such a 
unit to perform a prodigious amount of work under 
exacting conditions. 


USES THE STEAM THAT IT USED TO WASTE 


As regards the economies of the installation much 
might be said, but possibly the greatest saving of all is 
that attending the generation of more power without 
the purchase of any additional equipment. No more 
steam is required now than under former conditions, 
and no more coal need be consumed in the boiler house. 
Mines utilizing steam to any appreciable extent will find 
this type of equipment highly advantageous and capable 
of giving maximum effort with minimum expense. 

The use of condensing apparatus around the mines is 
not general practice although by no means as rare as the 
use of superheat. The coal industry is extremely 
wasteful, believing in many boilers large consumption 
of coal and prodigal waste, as against fewer boilers 
with maximum utilization of the steam generated. The 
simplicity of the exhaust-steam turbine points the way 
to a fuller use, of all the available or recoverable heat 
in steam without the scrapping of the non-condensing 
machinery with which the plant is already equipped. 
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LARGE EXHAUST LINE TO SURFACE WITH SMALLER 
6-INCH INTAKE STEAM PIPE 
When all the exhaust steam from the main units is being util- 


ized, none is exhausted through the larger pipe. The derrick 


enables repairs to be made when necessary. 

Many are the opportunities of using exhaust-steam tur- 
bines in place of standby boilers. It is better, of course, 
to use the exhaust steam all the time than to reserve 
its use for the small portion of the year when the duty 
demanded of the pumps is high. 


Converting a Storage-Battery Locomotive 


To One of Trolley Type 


HE company with which I am connected, in the 

fall of 1918 purchased a 7-ton Whitcomb single 
motor lead-cell storage-battery locomotive. The mine 
at which this machine was to be used was at that 
time being re-opened, after having been abandoned for 
_ several years. Delivery of electrical machinery being 
extremely uncertain at that time and the company be- 
ing anxious to begin running coal immediately, this 
locomotive was purchased for temporary main-line 
haulage use until electrical equipment and trolley lo- 
comotives could be delivered and installed. 
- The locomotive was used on the main-line haul for 
eight months and then transferred to another section 
of the mine and employed as a haulage motor between 
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gathering partings and termini of the main-line haul. 
It was kept in regular use until June, 1920, with quite 
satisfactory results, being often loaded far above its 
rated capacity. 

To get full efficiency from all sections of the mine 
we were forced to equip each parting with trolley wire 
so that either of the three locomotives used could run 
to any point in case of breakdown, wreck or delay. For 
this reason we no longer required a storage-battery 
locomotive and as the battery was by this time totally 
exhausted we were faced with the necessity of pur- 
chasing another trolley machine or a new set of cells. 
As usual, the best and cheapest way out of the difficulty 
was sought and I decided to change the storage-battery 
locomotive to one of trolley type by rewinding the 
motor for 250 volts, removing the cells and adding 
sufficient old iron to bring the total weight up to that 
required. 

As a storage-battery machine the motor was wound 
for 100 volts and the fields connected in parallel on the 
running point. The commutator was especially large and 
had sufficient bars to allow rewinding for 250 volts 
without putting excessive voltage between consecutive 
Therefore we had a set of armature coils made 
at a local repair shop with a sufficient additional num- 
ber of turns per coil to take care of the increased volt- 
age, connected the fields in series and rearranged the 
controller to give a five-point control. 

The expense of the above change was: one rheostat, 
$20; one set of armature coils, $55; one trolley pole, 
$13, and a labor cost of $61.54. This totaled $149.54 
and made a saving $1,850 over a new set of cells and 
about $4,000 over the purchase of a new trolley locomo- 
tive. In addition to this we saved the cost of charging 
and caring for a battery. 


Handy Scale for Plotting Offsets 


By R. H. ALBRIGHT 
Sharples, W. Va. 

HE accompanying illustration shows a plotting 
scale, 100 ft. 1 in., for plotting side notes in mine 
work. The need for such an instrument has been felt 
for some time, and since I have used this device the time 
consumed in plotting has been reduced about one-third. 
The scale is made of transparent celluloid in order that 
it may not obstruct a view of the map.. Its edge is 
. finely graduated and is beveled so that errors in plotting 
arising from the use of a tapering pencil point are 

reduced. ¥ 
In making a plot, the longitudinal line should coincide 
with the survey line of the room or entry that is being 
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HANDY SCALE 


mapped, and the scale should be moved forward thereon 
until a plus from a spad is reached. The rights and 
lefts can then be plotted from the ‘scale and will be in 
every case perpendicular to the direction of the longi- 
tudinal line which represents the surveyed course. 
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How Men on Moving Cages May Signal to 


Surface and Control Mine Hoist 


In Case of Mine Fires, the Displacement of Cages from 


Guides and Accidents of All 


Kinds, It Is Well To Be Able 


to Signal to the Surface and Stop or Start the Hoist 


By C. A. ALLENt 


Salt Lake 


vide for signaling from a moving cage but also 

for such an arrangement of the apparatus that 
the hoist can be stopped by the cage rider. At the 
same time the installation is such that the voltage is 
sufficiently low to eliminate any possibility of danger 
from electric shock. : 

The first installation of this kind in Utah was at 
Eureka, in the shaft of the Centennial-Eureka mine. 
It was placed in operation, under the management of 
C. E, Allen, in the early summer of 1899 and has 
been in continuous and satisfactory use for the twenty- 
one years that have since elapsed. 

The arrangement consists of two bare wires extend- 
ing down the shaft, carrying a current at 60 volts, with 
a device on the cage for making a connection between 
them, as shown in Fig. 1. 


vy, “NHE methods about to be described not only pro- 
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FIGS. 1 TO 3. SIGNALING SYSTEMS OPERABLE 


FROM THE CAGE 


Fig. 1 shows the original device for completing the circuit 
between two bare wires extending down the shaft. Fig. 2 shows 
an elaboration of the system with the introduction of various 
safety devices on the surface, while in Fig. 3 is depicted the 
present system for signaling either from the cage or from various 
evels. 


made in the Grand Central shaft at Mammoth, Utah, 
but it was abandoned because the shaft was too wet. 
At a later date the same plan was adopted in the 
shaft of the Eagle and Blue Bell mine, at Eureka, with 





*Article entitled “Signaling and Controling Mine Hoists from 
Moving Cages,” read before the Mining Section of the Nationa: 
Safety Council at the annual congress of the latter body. This 
paper was presented on Sept. 29, and the discussion of it may 
be found in Coal Age, issue of Oct. 7. 

{Mining engineer, U Bureau of Mines, 


; and chi 
inspector, Industrial Commission of Utah. peastds ed 


A similar arrangement was. 


City, Utah 


battery current substituted for power-line current and 
the potential reduced to about 10 volts. This is oper- 
ating satisfactorily even where the shaft is wet. The 
Eagle and Blue Bell mine is under the management of 
Imer Pett, of Salt Lake City. Several improvements 
have been made in the signaling device by the mine 
electrician, James Strong, in consultation with Leonard 
Wilson, consulting electrical engineer, of Salt Lake 
City. 

To give a better idea of the possibilities and applica- 
tion of this system, in Fig. 2 is given a sketch of the 
electric wiring for the safety devices on the Eagle and 
Blue Bell hoist—a modern double-reel electric winder 
with oil-operated clutches and brakes, and with the 
clutch and brake on each drum controlled by different 
movements of the same lever. 


. BRAKE SET WHEN SIGNAL CIRCUIT IS BROKEN 


Whenever the power is cut off, the brakes are auto- 
matically applied. The switchboard is equipped with 
a no-voltage release and current must be maintained 
in the control wires of the safety devices or this release 
will operate, thereby shutting off the power and apply- 
ing the brakes. As is shown in Fig. 2, the control wires 
pass through limit switches on the headframe, through 
a contact (B in Fig. 2 and in Fig. 4) held closed by 
a Western Union relay, through the governor contaet, 
through clutch switches, and through position switches 
for each drum or reel. 

By referring to Fig. 2, it will be noticed that if either 
the limit switch in the headframe or the gap at the 
relay switch (B) is opened the circuit is broken in the 
control wires and the no-voltage release operated; also 
if these connections remain closed but the switches 
and governor contacts are open the same thing occurs. 
The governor contact, however, is wired in parallel with 
the position switches, so that if the governor contact 
is closed the position switches may be open. The posi- 
tion switches are actuated by the same shaft which 
operates the indicator, and in order to allow one drum 
to operate independent of the other, two clutch switches 
are provided which close when the clutches are thrown 
out, thus short-circuiting the current by the position 
switches. 


PROVISION FOR SIGNALING FROM MOVING CAGE 


The wiring of these safety devices is not materially 
different from that used on other electric hoists and 
is given here only in order to show how the hoist 
can be controlled from the moving cage with the same 
wiring that is used for signaling. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the diagram of the present 
equipment for signaling from the moving cage, and, in 
order to avoid confusion, the method of controlling the 
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the bare shaft wire. 
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hoist by the same wires is omitted in this sketch but 
is shown in Fig. 4.' 

x Discussing only the signaling system, which is all 
that is'shown in Fig. 3, it will be noted that the same 
wires are used for signaling from the levels as from 
the moving, | 
cage, but two 
sets of dry 
cells are em- 
ployed. The 
conductors ex- 
tending down 
the shaft are ww 
No. 4 bare \ 
copper wires, 
supported on 
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signal system 
at the levels 
six dry cells 
have been 
placed in the 
hoist room. 
Whenever the 
knife switch for signaling is aioaed on any level, the 
circuit is made through the two wires and through an 
ordinary Western Union relay. The relay closes a con- 
tact in the bell circuit, and the bell is rung by a 
separate battery of thirty dry cells, also located in the 
hoist room. Instead of using these thirty dry cells 
to ring the bell connection could have been made to a 
direct-current power or lighting circuit. The six dry 
cells could still be used for the shaft circuit, which is 
maintained at a potential of about 10 volts. This is 
a potential that even in a wet shaft will not give trouble 
from grounding and it is one, furthermore, that will 
not dangerously shock any one who may come in con- 
tact with it. 

In order to ring the bell from the moving cage there 
is a contact, as shown, which, by means of the lever 
arm indicated by the dotted lines, can be pressed out 
against one of the wires (the right-hand wire shown 
in the sketch). This contact is simply a curved piece 
of brass about five inches wide, properly insulated from 
the cage and from the lever arm that operates it. 


FIG. 4. 
SIGNALING AND CAGE CONTROL 


Means for signaling from the levels are 


WIRING DIAGRAM FOR BOTH 


omitted from this sketch. It will be noted 
that the cable and the hoist itself form part 
of the signaling and control circuit. 


SIGNAL ACCIDENTALLY GIVEN BY SLIDING POST 


At one time this contact was accidentally pushed 
out by timbers on the cage, thus giving a signal unin- 
tentionally. In order to obviate the possibility of this 
happening again a push button is placed in the circuit 
on the cage, so that it is necessary to push this button 
at the same time that the contact is pressed out against 
The current for this circuit is 
furnished by six dry cells placed in a pipe on the cage. 
These are connected from one terminal with the cable 
and from the other terminal through the push button 
to the contact. The bare shaft wire also is grounded, 
as shown in Fig. 3, so that when the contact is made 
from the cage the relay closes the bell circuit and the 
bell is rung in precisely the same way as when a signal 
is given from a level. 

Mr. Strang, the mine electrician, TEICUnS me that, 
in his opinion, it would be better to have the system 
of wiring for the signals at the level separate from 
those on the moving cage and to have a separate bell 
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for signals from the levels from that used in signal- 
ing from the cage. ‘In order to show the separate 
wiring for the moving-cage signals and also to exhibit 
how this same arrangement can be used to stop the 
hoist automatically, Fig. 4 is presented. 

The dry cells and contact (with the push button) on 
the cage are arranged in exactly the same manner, but 
there is only one bare wire running down the shaft. 
It will be noted that when the contact is made from 
the cage with this bare wire the current will ground 
through the cable and will also flow through the bare 
wire to the ground through the relay A and also through 
the relay B. The relay A is arranged so that the 
current passing through it will close the bell circuit, 
and the bell will be rung by the dry cells in the hoist 
room. 

The relay B (see also B in Fig. 2) is so arranged 
that the current will open the control circuit on the 
hoist, which means that the no-voltage release will 
operate, power will be cut off from the hoist and the 
brakes automatically applied. In other words, by the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 4, whenever a person on a 
moving cage completes the circuit with the bare wire, a 
bell is rung in the hoist room and at the same time 
the hoist is automatically stopped. 

Whether it is advisable to arrange matters so as to 
make it possible for a person riding on the cage to stop 
the hoist is a question on which opinions differ. If this 
is not desired, relay switch B can be removed. Even 
after this change is made it is still possible to ring 
the bell from the cage. 


MOST OF THE SIGNALING DONE FROM CAGE 


O. N. Friendly, general superintendent of the Judge 
Mining & Smelting Co., is now installing a modification 
of the Eagle and 
Blue Bell system for 
use in the Daly- 


= Grounded through Cable 






Dry Cells, 
Sa a . ? 
Relay: , ante, West shaft at Park 
sent City. By this sys- 
as tem it is planned to 
SS MWK Wy 


do all the signaling 
from the cage and to 
have no signal de- 
vice on the levels ex- 
\ cept the flash or 
S46 Dry Cells on Cage buzzer system 
a provided for’ the 

“calling of the cage. 
A sketch of the ar- 
rangement is shown 
in Fig. 5. Double- 
deck cages are used, 
and, to make it pos- 
sible for a cage 
tender to give sig- 
nals from the cage 
while standing on 
the station at either 
side of the shaft, 
four push buttons 
will be _ installed. 
Also, in order to 
avoid using four levers to make contact with the bare 
wire, one contact will be maintained at all times—a 
sliding contact, held in place by a spring, or a contact of 
the pantograph type, such as is used on certain electric 
railway lines. 


iS---Number O bare Wire 


~sPush Buttons for 
N ~ giving Signals 





Continual Contact 
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All Signals ro the Hoisting Engineer must be 
given from the Cage 


FIG. 5. ALL SIGNALS MUST IN 
THIS CASE BE GIVEN 
FROM THE CAGE 


Four push buttons are 
upon the double-decked cage. 
may be operated by a person on the 
cage or may be pushed by the cager 
on the level landing. 


installed 
These 
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In looking over the mining papers I have found two 
articles describing similar signaling equipment. One 
appeared in the Engineering and Mining Journal for 
June 1, 1912, and described a patented device in which 
a flat strip was used instead of a bare wire. The 
other article, appearing in the Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, February, 1914, 
describes an arrangement similar to those here illus- 
trated, which was being used by the Penn Iron Mining 
Co. in Michigan. 

As before stated, there are two highly important 
safety considerations involved in the use of these sig- 
naling systems. The first is the ability to signal from 
a moving cage, and the second the low-voltage current 
employed. By using -such low voltage no danger is 
incurred from electric shocks, and, if the bare wires 
are continuously charged, the danger of a “short” to 
wet timbers is slight. The Eagle and Blue Bell shaft 
is 2,000 ft. deep and wet in places, yet no trouble has 
been experienced. 

In the system being installed at the Daly-West shaft 
another danger also is avoided. This is the possibility 
of a careless or ignorant employee giving a signal 
from the station when the cage is at some other point 
in the shaft. Accidents not infrequently occur from 
the premature starting of the cage, despite the fact 
that signs are placed warning all employees (except the 
cage tender) to keep their hands off the signaling sys- 
tem of the hoist. 


Supplies Acetylene for Welding Purposes 


O AVOID being dependent on compressed acetylene 

for use in welding and cutting operations, acetylene 
generators have been manufactured in various sizes, 
having a capacity of from 15 to 100 lb. and furnishing 
15 to 100 cu.ft. of gas per hour respectively. 

It is asserted by the manufacturers of this apparatus 
that it possesses two marked advantages, namely: A 
simple and positive carbide feed and an even and con- 
stantly-maintained pressure. The carbide of size + x 
rz in., is fed into the water by a simple vibrator actu- 
ated by the flow of gas through the apparatus. Thus 
whenever the torch is shut off the feed of carbide 
ceases, but when the torch is turned on again the car- 
bide feed is again started. 

Pressure within the generator is controlled by a 
spring and diaphragm. This combination together with 
the automatic feeding maintains an even pressure under 
all service conditions. Pressure control is so uniform 
that a torch will burn for hours at a time without ad- 
justment of the torch valves. No regulator is required 
except in cases where several torches are operated from 
the same generator. 

This generator is said to be foolproof and so con- 
structed as to compel the user to follow the proper se- 
quence of operations in filling, starting and shutting off. 
A reliable safety valve makes it impossible to obtain 
more than 15 lb. pressure, which is the maximum allow- 
able for acetylene gas. 

The gas-purifying portion of this apparatus, through 
which all the gas passes on its way to the torch, is 
provided with a water seal. This serves a double pur- 
pose—it cools the gas and absolutely prevents any back- 
flash reaching the generator proper. 

As stated above, this device is made in various sizes. 
The smaller of these may be provided with hand trucks 
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The experience in signaling which has been gained in 
Utah causes me to believe that not only are the meth- 
ods for signaling from the cage which have been 
described highly valuable from a safety standpoint but 
to feel also that it is absolutely necessary to have low 
voltage on any signal wires with which employees may 
come in contact. 

In coal mines bare signal wires in many instances 
extend along the entire length of a slope or incline, 
the potential of which is sometimes as high as 500 volts. 
Two men have been killed by 230-volt signal wires. 
To avoid further accidents of this kind, provision has 
been made in Utah that no signal wires may be used 
in metal mines carrying more than 25 volts, or in coal 
mines carrying more than 50 volts. 

The higher voltage is permitted in coal mines Heahine 
on long slopes—say two miles long—a voltage such as 
this might be necessary to supply enough current to 
give clear signals. 

I have learned from ‘experience, however, that by 
using a relay at the hoist this voltage would be suffi- 
cient for any distance over which haulage is practicable. 
It is also required that all shafts over 500 ft. deep 
and through which fifty or more men are hoisted or 
lowered daily by means of cages, placed in operation 
hereafter, must have the signaling system so arranged 
that the hoisting engineer can be signaled from the 
cage while it is in motion at any point in the shaft 
between levels. 


to insure portability, while the largest size is not in- 
frequently permanently installed, usually in a small 
building just outside the shop in which the acetylene is 
to be used. The employment of an acetylene generator 
renders the owner independent of a compressed supply. 
Carbide can in most cases be secured locally and the 
cost of making acetylene in this way is much less than 
the expense involved in purchasing the gas in the com- 
pressed form, while the money “tied up” in equipment 
is not much greater than would be involved in keeping 
a sufficient stock of compressed-acetylene cylinders on 
hand. 

The automatic acetylene generator just described is 
known as the Imperial and has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., of 1200 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Texas Miners Get Raise in Tonnage Rate 


STRIKE of mine workers in Texas, which involved 

more than 1,000 men and affected the fields about 
Strawn, Thurber and Bridgeport, has recently been settled. 
The operators gave the miners a wage advance of 25c. a 
ton. The workmen at first demanded a 60c, advance over 
the scale of $2.40 which they were receiving. This would 
have made the scale $3 a ton. It also was agreed that if 
the mine workers in Oklahoma, who are now seeking an 
increase wage from the Oklahoma coal operators, are 
granted a larger increase than 25c. a ton, the Texas oper- 
ators are to make the scale in this state the same. 

The agreement to end the strike was reached at a con- 
ference held in Fort Worth, Texas, which was attended by 
representatives of both the Texas ‘coal operators and mine 
workers. Judge E. B. Ritchie, of Strawn, attorney for 
the operators, was their chief spokesman, and W. K. Gordon, 
of Thurber, presented the brief for the mine workers. 
When the agreement was reached it was taken at once to 
the mines for ratification. The mine workers at Bridge-- 
port immediately ratified it, while those at Strawn and 
Thurber took similar action shortly afterward. 


October 28, 1920 
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Major Irving Ariel Stearns Dies 


Introduced in Anthracite Region High-Pressure Boilers, Underground Electric 
Haulage and High-Pressure Compressed-Air Haulage—Was Manager of P.R.R. 
Coal Interests for Twelve Years, Then President of Large Coal Corporations 


AJOR Irving 
Ariel Stearns 
pe died at his home 


60 South River Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Tues- 
eee Oct,.-5,- 1920, of 
pneumonia, after an ill- 
ness of about a month. 
In his death the Wyom- 
ing Valley loses one of 
its most eminent and 
best-loved citizens, and 
the loss of so strong a 
participant in the activi- 
ties of the valley will 
leave a gap difficult to 
fill, as, despite his more 
than three score and 
fifteen years, Mr. 
Stearns at the time of 
his death was president 
of the Wilkes-Barre City 
Hospital, the Wyoming 
National Bank and the 
Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society ; chair- 


operated mines. His 
practice soon extended 
throughout the country, 
with numerous examina- 
tions and reports upon 
mining properties in 


Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Cal- 


ifornia, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Utah, and he was 
responsible for the de- 
sign and execution of 
the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co’s. great Tifft 
Farm Improvements at 
Buffalo, N. Y., including 
canals, docks, coal stock- 
ing plant, ete. 

He was commissioned 
quartermaster of the 
Ninth Regiment, N. G. 
P., March 29, 1880; was 
promoted to major May 
15, 1884, and resigned 
April 1, 1885. He al- 





man of the board of the 
Vulcan Iron Works, and 
a director of the Spring 
Brook Water Supply Co. 
and of the Wilkes-Barre 
Lace Manufacturing Co. 

Irving Ariel Stearns came of New England stock, 
being a descendant in the eighth generation of Charles 
Stearns, who was admitted freeman in Watertown in 
1646. He was born Sept. 12, 1845, in Rushville, N. Y., 
a son of George W. and Miranda (Tufts) Stearns, and 
was graduated from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Troy, N. Y., in the class of 1868, which included 
among its members a number of men who later achieved 
distinction in the fields of engineering and scientific 
research. 


HAD VARIED ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


After graduation he was assistant professor of 
chemistry in charge of the analytical laboratory for a 
year, and went to Wilkes-Barre in 1869 as engineer in 
the office of R. P. Rothwell, then the leading mining 
engineer of the region. From 1871 to 1872 he was 
superintendent of the McNeal Coal & Iron Co., of 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, and in 1872 succeeded 
to Mr. Rothwell’s business when he left the region to 
take charge, as editor, of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of New York. 

From 1872 to 1885 Mr. Stearns was in private prac- 
tice as a mining engineer, handling a great amount of 
business in the anthracite region, including the building 
of the bridges at Shickshinny and Pittston and the sur- 
veying and mapping of many of the individually 





ways retained an _ in- 
terest in the National 
Guard and for a time 
he was president of 
the Ninth Regiment 
Armory Association. 

At the age of forty Mr. Stearns was one of the best 
known mining engineers in the United States, and his 
eminence in his profession led to his appointment in 
the autumn of 1885 as manager of the various coal 
interests owned and controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., which position he held until July, 1897. 
During that time he brought the properties of which 
he was in control to a high state of efficiency. He was, 
in fact, personally responsible for the introduction in 
the anthracite region of high-pressure boilers, the first 
of which were put in at Shamokin; of underground elec- 
tric haulage, the first in the United States and the 
second in the world having been put in the Lykens 
Valley Colliery in 1886, and of high-pressure com- 
pressed air haulage in 1895. He also introduced radical 
improvements in mining and in the preparation of 
anthracite coal. 

In July, 1897, Mr. Stearns was chosen president of 
the Cross Creek Coal Co., Coxe Brothers & Co., Inc., the 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Railroad Co., and 
the Coxe Iron Manufacturing Co. and held these posi- 
tions until the sale of the properties to the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. in the autumn of 1905. During his 
tenure of office his genius for organization brought the 
mines of these companies to a high degree of operating 
efficiency. 

The sale of the Coxe properties found Mr. Stearns 
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sixty years of age and tired from thirty-seven years of 
continuous and most active service, so he decided to 
retire from business and devote the remaining years of 
his life to broader channels of usefulness. As soon as 
he was free from direct business engagements his 
abilities were heavily drawn on by his home community. 
On Nov. 30, 1906, he was elected the first president of 
the Wilkes-Barre Park Commission, which office he held 
for ten years. At that time the only park lands owned 
by the City of Wilkes-Barre were two tracts patented 
in 1804. One was known as the River Common, extend- 
ing from South to Union Street along the Susquehanna 
River, and the other the Public Square. 


During his two terms as Park Commissioner the - 


River Common was converted from an eyesore to its 
present condition, while the Public Square was 
remodeled and Hollenback Park, Riverside Park, 
Frances Slocum Playground, and numerous small parks 
and playgrounds throught the city were acquired and 
improved, giving to the city its present park system, 
acquired almost entirely by gift as the result of Mr. 
Stearns’ personal efforts. 

His clear-headed judgment and sound common sense 
were in great demand by the business interests not 
only of the Wyoming Valley but of other sections of the 
country, for besides holding the positions above noted 
he was at different times director of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R., Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank of New York, Standard Trust Co. of 
New York, the Hibbard-Rodman-Ely Safe Co. of New 
York, Spring Brook Water Supply Co., Spring Brook 
Water Co., Wilkes-Barre Water Co., Wyoming National 


Bank, ralcan Iron Works, the Gas Company of Luzerne 


County, Wilkes-Barre Electric Light Co., People’s Tele- 
phone Co. and the Penn Mining Co. of Wyoming, of 
which latter he was president. 

Mr. Stearns was a member of many societies and 
clubs. He was one of the organizers of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, founded in Wilkes-Barre 
in 1871, was vice-president in 1905-6, and at the time 
of his death was one of the three living original 
members of the institute. He was the first president of 
the Westmoreland Club and an active member through- 
out its entire history; a past president of the Wyoming 
Valley Country Club, and at different times was a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Union League Clubs of New York and Philadelphia, the 
Engineers and the University clubs of New York, the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and of the Blooming 
Grove Club of Pike County, Pa. 

He took great interest in the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society, of which he was president for 
many years, and in the Wilkes-Barre City Hospital, of 
the board of which he was a member for more than a 
generation, and of which he was president at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Stearns married Nov. 20, 1872, Clorinda W. Shoe- 
maker, eldest daughter of L. D. and Esther (Wadhams) 
Shoemaker, of Wilkes-Barre, who died May 6, 1904. Of 
their three children, Captain Lazarus Denison Stearns, 
born Dec. 27, 1875, gave his life to his country as 
captain in the Ninth Regiment, N. G. P., during the 
Spanish-American War, Sept. 6, 1898; Irving Ariel 
Stearns, Jr., born July 5, 1877, died April 9, 1884; 
Esther Shoemaker Stearns was married April 14, 1910, 
to Harold Mercer Shoemaker. She with their two 
children, Irving Stearns Shoemaker and William 
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Mercer Shoemaker, are the only surviving descendants. 
Mr. Stearns’ only sister, Mrs. A. J. Aldrich, lives at 
Coldwater, Mich. 





Anthracite Miners Live Long and Heartily 


N CONNECTION with your article in Coal Age of 

Sept. 9, 1920, which recorded the services of Michael 
Hanahue, of Pittston, Pa., I wish to call your attention 
to the following: : 

Joseph Henry Sobey, of Jermyn, Pa., was born on 
Aug. 3, 1860, and is therefore 60 years of age. Mr. 
Sobey started to work at the Jermyn Colliery, in 
Jermyn, in 1873. This colliery was then owned and 
operated by the late John Jermyn, pioneer coal operator. 
During the month of September, 1876 (at the time of 
the Centennial celebration in Philadelphia), Mr. Sobey 
began to mine coal and he continued to engage in that 
work in the same colliery until Jan. 5, 1920, when he 
received an’ ‘unlimited leave of absence in order to 
enable him to accept a position in the assessment depart- 
ment of the County Commissioners’ office at Scranton, 
Pa. In 1896 Mr. Sobey was elected Borough Assessor 
in Jermyn and has since served continuously in that 
capacity, and has developed into an authority on assess- 
ments. 

During this entire period of almost forty-seven years’ 
continuous service as a mine worker, Mr. Sobey has 
never received a serious injury in connection with his 
work, and at present has the appearance of a man of 
forty-five years of age. 

The John Jermyn interests operated the Jermyn Col- 
liery for about nine years after Mr. Sobey began to 
work there, and it was then purchased by the Delaware 
& Hudson Co. (now the Hudson Coal Co.), which com- 
pany has operated the colliery since that time. Dur- 
ing his period of service Mr. Sobey has worked under 
eight different mine foremen, viz.: Alfred Green, Robert 
Carter, John Kearner, Joseph Tennis, Thomas Evans, 
Thomas R. Thomas, Andrew Patton and Joseph Shearer. 

Mr. Sobey was a charter member of the keg fund at 
the Jermyn Colliery, and still retains his membership, 
and expects to be able to mine coal for many years after 
his work is completed in the Commissioners’ office. 
Temple Coal Co., F. H. HEMELRIGHT, 

Scranton, Pa. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Oklahoma Refuses to Give New Wage Scale 


OAL-MINE workers of Oklahoma have presented de- 

mands for increased wages amounting to’ approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. These have been denied, at least 
tentatively, by the operators. Some talk of a strike can be 
heard, but at present only a few men are out. The operators 
assert that they cannot meet the demand for higher wages; 
that the mine workers are now under contract, made in 
good faith, and that they see no reason why the mine 
workers should not live up to their engagements. Oper- 
ators assert that the increased wage would enhance the 
cost of mining coal in Oklahoma to such an extent that 
coal could be mined in other states and shipped into Okla- 
homa and sold at a profit at prices below the cost of mining 
in Oklahoma. 

The operators have appointed a committee consisting of 
Dorset Carter, president of the Oklahoma Coal Operators’ 
Association; J. B. Wilson, State Commissioner of Labor, | 
and J. B. Puterbaugh, coal operator of McAlester, to meet 
representatives of the mine workers in an effort to adjust 
the differences existing between them. This conference is 
to be held in McAlester. 
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Mine-Satety Experts Discuss at Milwaukee 
Accidents, Health and Welfare—IV 


How Accidents in Stripping May Be Avoided—How to Upset Badly 
Loaded Strip-Pit Car Bodies— Use of Fusees at Night to Mark Loca- 
tion of Impending Blasts—Proposition to Co-operate with Bureau 
of Mines Approved — Directing Heads for Fiscal Year Elected 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
Editor Coal, Age 


mining section in reference to the dangers of 

open-pit mining, a subject that hitherto has not 
been treated but one which gathers increased impor- 
tance year by year as strip pits become larger and 
deeper and the number of men employed is augmented. 
The depth of stripping 
constantly increases. 
Every year unfolds new 
possibilities. The biggest 
development in coal strip 
pits yet to be attempted 
is probably the use of 
larger dump cars with 
dump gates operated by 
compressed air. With a 
spreader operated by the 
locomotive the berm will 


[om papers were read at the last session of the 





them. 





the section. 


Mining section discusses the dangers of strip- 
pit operation and the means for reducing 
It gives favorable consideration to a 
method whereby, without great expense, the 


services of a secretary could be obtained who 
would give his whole time to the work of 


No important change is made 
in the official personnel for the present year. 








be maintained without the 
present excessive cost for 
labor. The iron regions have gone far ahead of the coal 
region in this direction, and consequently D. E. A. 
Charlton’s admirable paper on the “Hazards Met in 
Open-Cut Mining,” which had special reference to iron- 
ore strip-pits, is the more significant and valuable. Mr. 
Charlton has had much experience in that class of work. 
He is managing editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, New York City. 

The paper of F. 8. Gallus, district superintendent of 
strippings of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., on 
“The Hazards Met in Anthracite Stripping” was read 
by Mr. Tillson. . Attention was drawn by Mr. Charlton 
to the statement: “No one but the operator is allowed 
to enter the shovel while the machinery is in motion.” 
Yet, despite precautions of this sort, accidents will 
happen, as is shown by the following instance: “While 
the shovel was loading, and unobserved by the operator, 
one of the jackmen had entered the shovel and was at 
the work bench when in some unaccountable manner 
his shoe got caught between the swinging sheave and 
the cable, tearing off the sole and heel, with the result 
that the man was laid up in the hospital for a period of 
five months and will have a stiff foot for life. As 
will be noted, the accident was entirely unnecessary and 
would never have occurred had the man observed the 
rules.” Mr. Charlton asked Mr. Martinson if a hous- 
ing had not been devised to make this accident 
impossible. Mr. Martinson said that this had been done 
and that all the shovels of the Pickands Mather Co. 
were so equipped. 

Mr. Reed called attention to the statement: “The 
men on the dirt dump have been known to clamber on 
the car to throw off some of the material on the heavy 


side without previously hooking the side chains. As a 
consequence the weight of their bodies overtipped the 
car and precipitated them to the bottom of the dump, 
causing serious injuries. The best preventive for such 
accidents is to provide for the tipping of the wagon 
body by the use of a short pointed dumping pole which 
when placed on an angle 
between the floor of the 
car and the sills will per- 
mit the cars to be tipped 
by merely moving the trip 
several feet.” 

Mr. Reed questioned 
whether this proposed 
plan was not somewhat 
dangerous. If he under- 
stood the plan aright, it 
was one that was at one 
time quite a common prac- 
tice at the mines of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. for the replacement of derailed 
cars, but is now strictly forbidden, as the man’s fingers 
might be badly pinched by the movement of the pole. 
Mr. Charlton said that hand holds were provided on 
the pole and that he believed the practice safe. 

Mr. Reed said that the addition of hand holds had 
been suggested in safety conferences of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., but the plan was rejected, as there was a 
possibility that the whole hand would be drawn in and 
the hand lost in place of the fingers. Mr. Charlton said 
that in the iron region all these risks had been removed 
by the introduction of the 30-ton dump car actuated by 
compressed air. 

Mr. Martinson said that the introduction of flood 
lighting at open-pit night work had done much to make 
such work safe. He added that whistle signals had been 
done away with as a warning of blasts. They put the 
men on their guard, but did not show them where the 
danger existed, and so they might run into it rather 
than away from it. Now, whenever blasting was to be 
done, a red-light railroad fusee was ignited, and the 
exact spot where the blasting was to be done was indi- 
cated. 


CO-OPERATION WITH BUREAU DISCUSSED 


Mr. Tillson stated that he had been much possessed of 
the idea that the National Safety Council and the Bureau 
of Mines might gain greatly by a closer co-operation. 
The National Safety Council could not afford as yet a 
paid secretary for the mining section. In fact, none 
of the industrial sections had a paid secretary. That 
arrangement was limited so far to the local sections of 
the council. 
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This Twin Shaking Screen Has a 
Novel Delivery Gate 


Changes in Shaker Eliminate the Knocking Screen, and 
Attached Chutes Carry the Coal to 
a Conveyor 


HE accompanying drawing shows a simple arrange- 
ment of chutes and gates devised to permit of 
Separating egg and slack coal from run of mine. It 
also will deliver them into belt conveyors or put either 
or both back into the run of mine, as may be desired. 
The criginal arrangement included a knocking screen 
under the shaking screen. This knocker delivered the 
slack to the left-hand belt and the egg to the right- 
hand belt. By putting plates over the screening sur- 
face of the knocking screen both the slack and egg 


coal could be returned to the run of mine, but it had | 


to be both or neither. 


KNOCKING SCREEN AND CHUTES REMOVED 


The changes made were: Removal of the knocking 
screen with its chutes, shafting, etc.; the cutting of 
openings in the sides of the shaking screen, and the 
fitting of a pair of hinged gates so arranged as to 
guide the coal to these openings. These gates close 
the ovenings when such closure is desired. 
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A new chute was made and riveted to the under- 
side of the shaking screen, as shown. This chute was 
fitted with a sliding gate in the lower end just beyond 
the screening surface. A new chute was put in place 
to convey the slack coal from the sliding gate to the 
left-hand belt conveyor, also two small chutes to carry 
the egg ccal from the openings in the sides of the 
Shaking screen to the right-hand conveyor. 


Two CONVEYORS SERVE THREE SETS OF SCREENS 


Three sets of these screens and picking belts are 
installed in the bankhead as now altered. Since all 
three are duplicates, however, the drawing shows only 
one set. The two belt conveyors shown serve all three 
sets of screens. 

In operation when the hinged gates are closed as 
shown the egg coal will be delivered to the belt con- 
veyor. When the gates are opened, however, the egg 
coal travels onto the picking band, where it mingles 
with the run of mine, which is delivered to the picking 
table by another chute above the shaking screen, not 
shown in the drawing. Similarly, the slack coal that 
passes through the upper screen onto the new chute 
below ‘can be delivered onto the belt conveyor by open- 
ing the sliding gates. If, however, these gates are 


closed, the slack coal is returned to the run of mine 
on the picking belt. 


The sliding gate is located be- 
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SHAKING SCREEN WHICH WILL DELIVER EGG AND SLACK OR RUN-OF-MINE 
By cutting openings in the side of the shaking screen and adding hinged gates so as to direct the coal to these openings,. 
the egg can be diverted to the right-hand belt conveyor, while a sliding gate in the lower chute directs the slack 
to the left-hand belt conveyor. When hinged gates in the screen and the slide gate in the chute 
are opened. the egg and slack pass onto the picking belt, combined to form run-of-mine. 
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yond the end of the screening surface on the shaker, 
so that all the slack screened out will pass through 
the gate when it is opened. 

As will be seen, the operation of the gates in each 
chute is independent of the other chute. This permits 
the separation of either or both grades of coal, as 
may be required, with a minimum of trouble. The 
cost of making the change was small, and a saving 
of power and upkeep is effected by reason of the 
elimination of the knocking screen with its driving 
shafts. 


Hoisting Engine Has Given Service 


For a Half Century 


Still Uses Steam at Forty-Pounds Pressure and an 
Ordinary Stephenson-Link Reversing 
Motion with D Slide Valve 


BY FRANK H. KNEELAND* 


T SEEMS to be a characteristic trait of certain 

English machine builders that they so construct their 
products that they last almost indefinitely. Permanency 
seems to be the primary aim of the designer. In this 
country, on the other hand, improvements in many lines, 
particularly power-generating units, are so rapid and 
follow each other in such close succession that machines 
become obsolete within an extremely short time after 
installation. Occasionally, however, one sees an engine, 
boiler or generator that has given many years of honest 
service and is still in such condition and gives such 
results as to retain its place in the present equipment by 

reason of its economy and all-around efficiency. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co, at its No. 1 shaft 
on Cranberry Head, Sydney Mines, N. S., has in opera- 
tion a hoisting engine that is now almost a patriarch 
among such machines employed west of the Atlantic. 
This engine was built in 1868 by E. & J. Joicey, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and installed in its present position 
in 1872. The shop number of this machine is 29. The 
cylinders are 36 x 60 in. and the pistons are fitted with 
rear or tail guides. The hoisting drum is 18 ft. in 
diameter and 4 ft. 5 in. long. It is built up of two 
skeleton ends or spiders each 22 ft. in over-all diameter, 
the rims being faced with wooden segments for braking. 
Between these spiders extends 7-in. oak lagging. 


ENGINE OPERATES AT 40 LB. PRESSURE 


This engine uses an ordinary Stephenson-link revers- 
ing motion and a D slide valve for steam distribution. 
Steam is supplied from the present boiler plant through 
a reducing valve that lowers its pressure to 40 lb., at 
which pressure the engine operates. For many years 
this machine was supplied with steam from conical- 
headed or “egg-end”’ flueless cylindrical boilers. These 
were discarded about 1880 in favor of more modern 
equipment. The present boilers are water-tube stoker- 
fired units. 

Repairs on this engine since its installation have been 
‘practically negligible. A spare cylinder was procured 
when the machine was purchased, or shortly afterward. 
This was put in place and one of the old cylinders was 
rebored fourteen years ago. At the same time all small 
moving parts, such as links, pins, eccentrics, eccentric 
straps and the like were renewed, These parts were 
made locally, and within five years they showed more 


*Editorial staff, Coal Age. 
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ANCIENT HOISTING ENGINE STILL AT WORK NEAR 
CRANBERRY HEAD, SYDNEY MINES, N. S. 
Built when Grant first became President and erected in the year 


when he began his second term, this engine has had a long 
span of service. Art is indeed long and life is truly brief. EB. & J. 
Joicey, the constructors, perhaps little Epoueht in 1868 that their 
engine still would be hoisting coal in 1920. 


wear than the parts they had replaced. The drum was 
relagged fourteen years ago and the material then put 
in place shows little wear at present and looks as if it 
would last for at least fourteen years more. 


HAS HOISTED CAGE IN TWENTY-ONE SECONDS 


This engine hoists two cars of coal at a trip through 
a vertical distance of 711 ft. Twelve revolutions land 
the cage. Steam is given for eight revolutions while 
the balance of the way the machine drifts or is 
“plugged.” A hoist is normally made in thirty-five 
seconds, but cages have been landed in twenty-one 
seconds, and to make a hoist in twenty-eight seconds is 
not uncommon. This machine not only raises coal but 
lowers material, and morning and evening it hoists and 
lowers men. 

Although this machine “handles” easily, the only thing 
that it appears to wear out is the men that drive it. 
Harry Frazer, who took charge of this hoist soon after 
it was installed, operated it without missing a day for 
over thirty years before he finally went the way of all 
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flesh and blood. Joe Betts, the present hoistman, has 
been at the throttle for somewhat over fifteen years. 
When I talked with him last fall, although still looking 
decidedly fit, he expressed the belief that he would not be 
able to make this old engine obey his touch for more 
than about fifteen or twenty years longer, 


Drum-Contactor Controller That 
Reduces Frequency of Repair 


Rolling Motion of Contacts Lessens Deterioration of 
Tips—Slight Wiping Motion of Final Contact Insures 
Minimum Resistance to Passage of Current 


HE Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

has designed a new type of manually-operated con- 
troller, known as the type “S” drum contactor. This 
employs practically the same principle of operation as 
do magnetic contactor controllers. 

During the last year exhaustive tests have been made 
on these devices and in practically every industry 
numbers were placed in severe service. These service 
tests have indicated that the construction of this type 
of controller is far superior to that of the drum-and- 
face-plate controllers formerly used. It combines many 
of the advantages of magnetic contactor controllers with 
small size, simple construction and low cost. 

These controllers will be ready for the market soon 
and will be used for starting and regulating the speed 
of shunt, series and compound-wound direct-current 
motors through the adjustment of the resistance in 
series and parallel with the motor armature. They are 





DRUM-CONTACTOR CONTROLLER 


Final contact is made with a slight wiping motion which insures 
clean surfaces and maximum current-carrying capacity. 
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suited to practically all machines employing this system 
of control. 

In operation they employ the same principles as do 
magnetic-contactor controllers, except that the contac- 
tors are operated by cams mounted on the main shaft. 
Normal movement of the controller handle causes the 
contactors to open or close with a quick, positive action 
that reduces arcing. Arcing is further reduced by the 
rolling motion of the contacts, which lessens deteriora- 
tion of their tips. Consequently there is no pitting, 
roughing or burning of that part of the contacts where 
the load current is carried. Final contact is made with 
a slight wiping motion, which insures clean surfaces 
and maximum current-carrying capacity. The line con- 
tactors, which open and close the main-line circuit, are 
protected by magnetic blow-outs, which aid in extin- 
guishing any arcing that may occur. 

Each contact element is complete in itself and can 
be removed as a unit. Stationary and moving contacts 


are indentical and interchangeable with those of 
Westinghouse auto-starters and magnetic-contactor 
controllers. 


All controllers are drilled and tapped for both a 
horizontal and vertical handle and can be supplied with 
either. Horizontal handles in service can be readily 
replaced with vertical ones or vice versa. The vertical 
type is fastened to the top of the controller by four bolts 
spaced equidistant from the controller shaft and from 
each other. This permits it to be mounted in any one of — 
four positions, 90 deg. apart, so as to allow the placing 
of the controller in the most convenient position and 
still to provide easy operation from front, back or either 
side. In addition, this enables the movement of the 
handle in many installations to be in the same direction 
as and to be used to indicate the movement of the hoist, 
crane or other device controlled. 


CONTACTORS ARE ACTUATED BY SPRINGS 


- These controllers will operate satisfactorily when 
mounted in any position, as the contactors are spring- 
actuated and their operation is not affected by gravity. 
Each controller embodies all such desirable features as 
conduit wiring, inclosed current-carrying parts, pro- 
tection against the controller being locked in running 
position, and prevention of accidental starting or 
reversal. 

This type of controller is supplied both with and with- 
out dynamic braking. Controllers for use with crane 
hoists regulate the speed of the motor while lowering 
by dynamic or regenerative effect. They are so designed 
that if there is not sufficient weight on the hook or 
cage to revolve the drums, the motor will assist in the 
lowering. The speed of the motor is always under the 
accurate control of the operator, both when hoisting and 
lowering, regardless of the load. 

As a motor at rest has no counter electromotive 
force, only the resistance of the motor remains to limit 
the current that will flow when the motor is connected 
to the line. In order that the starting current may not 
reach a value that would damage the machine, on start- 
ing resistance is placed in series with the motor. As 
the machine comes up to speed and a counter electro- 
motive force is generated the series resistance is cut 
out. Small motors and “self-starting’” motors do not 
require a starting resistance, as they come up to speed 
quickly and their windings are of sufficiently high 
resistance to limit to a safe value the starting current, 
which flows for a short time only. 







Was the Mining Law Violated ? 


Was the use of open lights, in five rooms turned off 
the return side of a pair of headings generating gas 
at the face, a violation of Sec. 3, Art. 10, of the 
Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania? 


UCH interest has been aroused in the discussion 

of this question, which was asked by a Penn- 
sylvania fireboss, Coal Age, July 15, p. 136, who is 
anxious to learn the correct interpretation of a section 
of the bituminous law that prohibits the use of open 
lights “in the return air current of any portion of a 
mine that is ventilated by the same continuous air 
current that ventilates any other portion of said mine 
in which locked safety lamps are used,’”’ and then adds, 
“The provisions of this section shall not: apply to any 
mine wherein explosive gas is generated only at the 
face of active entries.” (Art. 10, Sec. 3.) 

In discussing this question, some have assumed that 
the gas generated at the faces of the two headings 
shown in his sketch (p. 136) diffused rapidly, so that 
the use of open lights in any places on the return not 
generating gas themselves was not dangerous. The 
question does not state or involve the amount of gas 
generated, but only specifies that there was enough to 
necessitate the use of locked safety lamps at the face 
of each heading. 

Of course, it is possible that the amount of gas 
generated at the faces of the two headings required 
the use of locked safety lamps at those points, but 
its rapid diffusion in the air current made it impossible 
to detect a flame cap on the return air passing the faces 
of the five rooms where open lights were in use. 

However, it seems to me that it was in the minds of 
the legislators who enacted this law, that the use of 
open lights was dangerous on the air returning from 
any section where the use of locked safety lamps was 
required. It is my belief that any miners working on 
the return of such an air current would be compelled 
by the law to use locked safety lamps regardless of 
whether or not the lamp showed a cap in their places. 


OPEN LIGHTS NOT ALLOWABLE UNDER ANY CONDITIONS 


In his letter, Coal Age, Aug. 19, p. 401, William 
Dickinson, Sr., states “Under no condition would I 
permit open lights to be used on the return air coming 
from such places. The fact that locked safety lamps 
are required to be used where the gas is generating 
shows that those places are making considerable gas.” 

I quite agree with Mr. Dickinson in this regard. If 
in charge of that mine I would ask that the owner or 
operator install electric cap lamps for use in such 
places. Indeed, my opinion is that our laws should 
be revised so as to require the universal use of approved 
electric miners’ lamps and wholly do away with the 
use of open lights in mines, except where the return air 
contains less than one per cent of gas. 


Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 


An instance comes to my mind where 90 miners were 
working with open lights in a mine that was ventilated 
by a single continuous air current. In one section of 
that mine, the state deputy mine inspector had ordered 
the use of locked safety lamps. Ten miners were work- 
ing in the section where the inspector had ordered the 
men to use only locked safety lamps, while 60 more 
miners were using open lights on the return air coming 
from that section. 


RAPID DIFFUSION OF GAS No SECURITY 


It is true the gas diffused rapidly and showed no cap 
where the 60 men were working, and the same can prob- 
ably be said of the five rooms mentioned in this case. 
As the men continued to work in those rooms with 
open lights it might be assumed that the diffusion of 
the gas generated in the headings was such as to 
make the return current safe for open lights. But, 
who could tell at what moment there might be an 
increased flow of gas that would make the return cur- 
rent explosive. 

In answer to the question, “Did the foreman violate 
the mining law?” I am compelled to admit, in justice 


to him, that he could not be held for any violation 


of the law as it reads. From a practical standpoint, 
however, I want to say he took long chances. Away 
then with such uncertain laws and let us have a safe 
amendment that will be specific in its requirements, 
regardless of whether a mine is gaseous or non-gaseous. 
Farr, Col. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 


When in Doubt, Play Safe 


Common sense guided by experience are often needed 
to make the work of the miner safe, under the many 
varying conditions with which he is surrounded. 


OLLOWING up the discussion on the question as to 

whether it is safe to open lights on the return 
air coming from a place generating gas in quantities 
sufficient to compel the use of safety lamps has reminded 
me of an old saying which runs something like this, 
“When in doubt take the safe road,” and I would say: 
When in doubt, play safe. : 

Attention has been drawn to that section of the Bitu- 
minous Mine Law of Pennsylvania relating to the use 
of open lights, on reading which one is forced to con- 
clude that the law is very indefinite in respect to what 
is required when the gas is generated “only at the 
face of active entries.” There seems to be much vari- 
ance of opinions in that regard, judging from what. 
has been said in this discussion. 

It is my opinion that experience and common sense 
should tell us that safety lamps must be used exclu- 
sively, on the return side of any place or section of a 
mine generating gas in quantities compelling the use of 
safety lamps where the gas is coming. No doubt the 
miners would prefer to work with open lights, and 
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many would take chances if permitted to do so; but the 
only safe way is to use the same precaution, on the 
return of a current, that the men are required to 
use where the gas is being generated. 

Every mine official from the president down should 
preach safety and practice safety if accidents are to be 
avoided. I believe that the contract system of mining 
coal offers many inducements to men to take chances, 
most miners being desirous to continue loading in 
order to increase their earnings. We mine officials have 
a great trust and the fact that -we are watching over 
somebody’s husband, father, son or brother, should urge 
us to do our utmost to keep them safe. W. J. LYKE. 

Midway, Pa. 


Heroic Courage or Foolhardy Daring in 
Rescue Work, Which ? 


A spectacular display of courage, in mine-rescue work, 
generally fails to reveal cool-headed practical judg- 
ment on the part of the would be rescuer. Instead, it 
characterizes him as foolhardy and reckless. 


HERE is just a suggestion of sarcasm in the account 

given in Coal Age, Sept. 9, p. 552, of the attempt at 
rescue made by men of a Bureau of Mines Rescue Crew, 
at the recent explosion that occurred in the Union Col- 
lieries Co.’s mine, at Renton, Pa., a short time since. 
Reading the account reminds me very much of the old 
saying, “Don’t do as I do, but do as I tell you.” 

The account states that when the rescue team arrived 
at the mines, they found that a so-called bucket had been 
rigged on a 2-in. wire rope, for the purpose of lowering 
three men to the bottom of the shaft, which was 509 ft. 
deep. The newly arrived rescue men decided that the 
affair was entirely unsafe to lower three men, and two 
of their own number were selected. 

Then, with what would seem to be heroic courage, one 
of the two men selected, on further examination said, 
“This bucket will not hold two. I will go down first 
alone.” From the account given I am led to conclude 
that had one of the ordinary miners attempted the same 
thing, he would doubtless have been pronounced “‘a fool.” 


THE PRICE-PANCOAST DISASTER RECALLED 


Only a short time ago a valued member of the Bureau 
of Mines lost his life when exploring the Price Pan- 
coast mine, at Scranton, Pa., on the occasion when a 
fire at the shaft bottom had trapped and smothered some 
seventy or more men. The rescuer assayed to do what 
his own cool judgment should have prompted him was 
a doubtful venture. 

My attention was attracted to a statement in the 
article to which I have referred, and which I will say 
here is made by a man who has had a long experience 
in mines. He said, “While I am usually willing to go 
anywhere anyone else will go in a mine, after I looked 
at the bucket and the condition of the air shaft, I did 
not insist on being one of those to go down. I hoped 
I would not be selected for the first sacrifice.” 

No doubt the man who offered himself for the first 
trip was aware of the risk he was taking, as his examin- 
ation of the bucket led him to conclude it was not safe 
for even two men to attempt to descend. One might 
think that he was either looking for notoriety or that 
he valued his life less than most men. 

My own experience in rescue work tells me that the 
dangers incident to the undertaking are many, and no 
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one need to take any unnecessary risk in order to display 
his courage and heroism. Whether in sarcasm or in 
truth, we may not say, but another observer of the same 
scene is quoted as saying, “I have never witnessed a 
finer example of courage or a more stirring sight.” 

There are two kinds of courage—one that is bold and 
reckless in its disregard of danger, and another that is 
characterized by a cool, judicious self-control. The cour- 
age that is not dominated by self-control and good judg- 
ment will generally fail to accomplish what is desired. 
If we want to succeed in a dangerous undertaking am- 
bition must give place to sound practical judgment. 

No one will question for a moment the sincerity of 
the efforts put forth by members of Bureau of Mines 
Rescue Teams but it cannot be denied that they are 
often handicapped by their unfamiliarity with the mines 
they enter, and by their overwhelming ambition and 
desire to accomplish, when a cooler judgment would 
prescribe caution. 

It is said that the man landed safely at the bottom of 
the shaft, after a harrowing experience in the twirling 
bucket. But the work of restoring ventilation that he 
is said to have accomplished successfully must have been 
light indeed, perhaps merely the closing of a door or 
hanging of a eanvas. 

Let me say in closing, that it is my opinion the rescue 
work in a mine should be in charge of the mine fore- 
man or superintendent, who is familiar with the mine 
and the conditions that exist underground, rather than 
to be turned over to a team of rescuers from the outside, 
who lack the same acquaintance with the mine. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 


Taking Pleasure in One’s Work Insures 
Success in Its Performance 


Skill and practical experience are not the sole char- 
acteristics of the successful miner. The man who 
takes pleasure and has an ambition to work is certain 
to succeed if he is fortunate enough to possess prac- 
tical skill needed by every worker. 


AVING read the article entitled “What Constitutes 
a Skilled Practical Miner?” Coal Age, Sept. 2, p. 

496, I want to give my idea of what seems to me to 
be the chief essential characteristic of the more suc- 
cessful class of miners. ; 

Close observation leads me to classify all labor as 
of three kinds; namely, unskilled labor, practical labor, 
and practical skilled labor. There are plenty of workers 
belonging to the first of these three classes, a somewhat 
lesser number in the second class and, I reget to say, 
very few in the third class. 

A practical skilled miner will earn a good day’s wage 
in any place that the mine foreman may give him. 
Because of his skill and practical experience he is often 
required to perform the most dangerous work in the 
mine and, at the same time, he is able to earn more 
money. But he has another characteristic—he never 
complains, but goes to his task with pleasure. 

Contrast this skilled worker with the practical man 
who has not the same skill to perform. Almost without 
exception he is a fault-finder and grumbler. He fails to 
see why he is not given the same kind of work as 
the skilled miner, believing that he has the same prac- 
tical experience as the other fellow. It is well for him 
that the foreman recognizes his lack of skill and refuses 
to give him the same difficult work. 


October 28, 1920 


In order to realize the difference between men of 
these two classes, one should observe closely the work 
performed by different miners on the same gangway 
in amine. He will find that the unskilled miner, how- 
ever practical he may be, is prone to chase the foreman 
’ or his assistant about the mine, keeping always on their 
heels with a complaint of something that is wrong in 
his place. 

Much wrong is being done to a large class of foreign- 
ers employed in the mine. Too often, these people are 
largely controlled by trouble makers who have gained 
their confidence. They are men who belong to the 
second class of workers just described. They are too 
lazy to work themselves and are a hindrance to the 
poor foreigner who has the ambition and knowledge 
gained by practical experience but little skill. Training 
will make these foreigners good workers. 


TYPE OF MEN IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE 


No one will deny that industries throughout the 
country are looking for men that take pleasure in work- 
ing and have the practical experience and skill neces- 
sary for its successful performance. Without exception, 
such men have a high ambition, which gives them 
strength and energy. They are seldom tired and do not 
come late to work and quit before the time. 

In the mine, the skilled, practical miner is not troubled 
because his train of cars is not on hand the moment he 
is ready to load. Instead of grumbling, he goes to work 
with a will and loosens enough coal to fill all the cars 
that may be given him a little later. On the other hand, 
the grumbler sits idly around waiting for cars and 
when they come it may be he will not be able to fill 
the cars set in for him. 

I will close by saying that men who are willing, 
energetic and ambitious and who take pleasure in their 
work have a far better opportunity to earn money than 
the man who lacks these qualities, in spite of the prac- 
tical experience that these latter may possess. I am 
speaking now from my own experience as a worker, 
which has been gained through the daily performance 
of my several tasks. JACOB SKOFF. 

Fern Glen, Pa. 


Unsafe Practices Among Miners 


No one knows better than the mine foreman the many 
unsafe practices common among miners. How best 
to persuade his men from following such practices is 
one of the hardest problems a good foreman has to 
solve. 


PEAKING, not long ago, of the necessity of tamp- 

ing a dynamite charge, I remarked that the drillings 
of the holes made up in small cartridges served well 
for that purpose. A little later, I was surprised to see 
that a writer, from McKeesport, took exception to this 
statement supposing that it had reference to drilling 
coal. 

It would seem hardly necessary to state that the tamp- 
ing of a charge of dynamite implies rock blasting. 
Certainly, no practical miner would use a charge of 
dynamite for blasting coal. The drillings, in this case, 
were rock drillings, and no one could object to the use 
of such material for tamping. . 

If I remember rightly, the same correspondent said 
that it seems strange to him that the mine officials in 
charge would permit of frozen dynamite being taken 
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into the mine. In this regard, I want to say that I 
formerly worked in a place that required the use of a 
large amount of dynamite, which would be frozen after 
it was taken into the mine. In that instance, we were 
furnished with a car of manure from the mule barn. 
This was kept at a safe distance from the working face 
and used to protect the dynamite and thaw out any 
cartridges that might be frozen. 

Another statement made by the same writer was to the 
effect that mine foremen and superintendents often shut 
their eyes to practices they know to be dangerous. In 
all my experience, I have never found anyone who feels 
worse than the mine foreman when a man is injured in 
the mine; and it is hard to believe that many of them 
will close their eyes to practices they know to be unsafe. 
A conscientious foreman will study hard to find the best 
way to induce a man to quit a bad practice. 

One instance that I recall in my own experience will 
serve to illustrate how a miner can often be won over by 
reason, when he will not respond to harsh dictation. A 
fireboss making his rounds discovered a bad piece of 
roof ina man’s place. He marked the stone in the usual 
manner and notified the miner to set a post and make 
it safe before proceeding to do other work. 

After making out his report, the fireboss went directly 
to the place and found the miner at work loading a car, 
not having set the post as he had been instructed. 
Calling the man out the fireboss talked with him in a 
kindly way, telling him of the danger to which he was 
exposed. The man then returned and, in fifteen minutes 
by the fireboss’s watch, had the post set and his place 
made safe. Since that time, there is not to be found a 
more careful man in the mine. 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY PAVED WITH “DON’TS” 


In closing, allow me to add a few “Don'ts,” by way 
of caution to miners who are heedless of little things 
pertaining to their own safety. The disregard of trifles 
has cost many a miner his life and injured others. 
Giving heed to the following may avert many an unfore- 
seen accident: 


Don’t attempt to drill.a hole with bits that are worn too small 
to allow the cartridge to be pushed easily into the hole. 

Don’t fail to keep detonators, at all times, separate from other 
explosives until ready for use. 

Don’t fail to keep powder or other explosives in a wooden or 
metallic box, at a safe distance from the shaft and working face. 

Don’t fail to comply with the requirements of the mining law 
regarding lights when making up a charge. 

Don’t use a nail or spike when inserting a cap in a stick of 
dynamite. 

Don’t attempt to crimp a cap on the end of a fuse by biting the 
cap with your teeth. 

Don’t use two kinds of powder in the same hole, as for example, 
black powder and dynamite. 

Don’t attempt to tamp a charge with an iron or steel bar, but 
use a wooden tamping bar. : 

Don’t fail to tamp the hole clean to its mouth with some fine 
incombustible dust or clay. 

Don’t shorten a fuse or squib, or do anything to hasten the blast. 
It is prohibited by law. 

Don’t connect the lead wires of. your battery to those used by 
another person. Use your own battery and never connect it 
with the wires until the last thing before firing. ; 

Don’t attempt to ascertain the cause of a misfire at the time, 
but leave that for another day. ; f, 

Don’t fire a shot until you have given sufficient warning and 
received response from the men working in that vicinity. 
Don’t fire two holes at the same time, under any condition, except 
when using an electric-firing battery. : , 
Don’t return to the face after firing a shot, in order to see its 
results, but go home. In case of a misfire be sure to notify the 

person in charge of the district. : , 

Don’t attempt to drill or pick out a misfire, but drill a new hole 

at a safe distance from the dead charge. 


Speaking of “Safety-First” meetings, Richard Bowen 
has suggested the use of moving pictures to impress our 
miners with the dangers to which they are exposed and 
the precautions they should take to avoid them. I agree 


with him that this would be a fine thing. 
Pittston, Pa. BENJAMIN DEEBLE. 








Sinking Shaft Through Quicksand 


A system of alternating widths of ‘planking used for 
curbing a shaft when sinking through quicksand is 
an effective means of checking and, to a considerable 
extent controlling the inflow of water and sand. 


LEASE inform me of the most feasible way of 
sinking a shaft to a depth of 275 ft., passing through 
65 ft. of quicksand at some depth below the surface? 
Brazil, Ind. OPERATOR. 





Much will depend on the quantity of water present, 
the mobility of the sand and its depth below the sur- 
face. When these factors are such as not 
to cause an extraordinary pressure and a 
serious inrush of water and sand that 
would render the work of sinking both 
uncertain and dangerous, the expedient 
has often proved successful of using alter- 
nate widths of planking laid flatways as 
illustrated at B in the accompanying fig- 
ure, which shows a section of shaft curb- 
ing passing through a bed of quicksand. 

As appears in the figure, the use of 
alternate layers of plank, say 8 and 10 in., 
or 10 and 12 in. wide, leaves a corrugated 
surface at the back of the curbing, which 
tends to choke the downward flow of 
water and sand. If this flow is not 
blocked in this manner the water drain- 
ing into the shaft will gradually eat away 
the ground back of the timbers and cause 
a cave and inrush of water and sand 
that may fill the shaft to a considerable 
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section depth, flooding the pump and_ greatly 
THROUGH impeding the work. 

SHAFT F 

pene e Where the depth and thickness of the 


sand bed is considerable, as may be 
assumed in this case, it will often be necessary to insert 
temporary cross-buntons extending under the curbing 
and tie these to heavy beams laid across the top of the 
shaft. These cross-buntons must be put in, in sections, 
say each 8 or 10 ft. in depth. It will be readily under- 
stood that the purpose of this construction is to hang 
the curbing from the surface, section by section, until 
the hardpan is reached below the sandbed and a good 
foundation can be had to support the curbing, which 
sustains the pressure and weight of the shifting sand 
and is.in danger of being torn apart. 

Experience is required to sink a shaft through a thick 
bed of quicksand containing much water and lying at 
some depth below the surface. We have known of 
instances where five and six attempts, by good sinkers, 
have met with failure and success came finally only by 
the use of expensive equipment, which included the 
employment of a heavy wrought-iron shoe at the bottom 
of the excavation. 

Another method frequently used is that known as the 


“Freezing process,” in which the watery strata are first 
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frozen, more or less completely, to render the sand less 
fluid, forming a protecting wall 2 or 3 ft. thick all 
around the proposed excavation. The freezing is accom- 
plished by drilling holes, a foot or so apart, all around 
the shaft, and circulating a freezing mixture through 
pipes dropped into the holes. This is done just in 
advance of the work of excavation. 

By another method, the quicksand when reached is 
solidified by forcing into it a grouting of good hydraulic 
cement, through flank holes bored a few feet into the 
side- and end-walls of the shaft. The setting of the 
cement forms an effective protection while sinking. In 
all cases it will be economy to employ competent sinkers 
who have had experience in such work. 


Railroads Delivering Coal at Tidewater 


LLOW me to ask for some information regarding 

the delivery of coal at tidewater. Can you give the 

names of the railroads that have coal piers on the 
eastern seaboard north of Hampton Roads? 


Philadelphia, Pa. DEALER. 





Assuming that this inquiry refers to the delivery of 
bituminous coal, the following railroads can be said to 
originate and deliver coal at tidewater terminals in the 
region named: 

Pennsylvania R.R.; Baltimore and Ohio R.R.; Phil- 
adelphia and Reading R.R.; Western Maryland R.R.; 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

In addition to the coal originating on the roads just 
named, the following roads originate coal that reaches 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore: 

New York Central; Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh; Pittsburgh and Lake Erie; and Monongahela 
Railroads, besides a number of short-line connections 
of these roads. 


Distinction Between Squeeze and Creep 


INDLY explain the difference between a squeeze 
and a creep as applied to coal mining. 


Morgantown, W. Va. STUDENT. 





Briefly explained the weighting of the roof when a 
squeeze takes place crushes the pillars and makes the 
coal more difficult and dangerous to mine. Timbers are 
broken and roof falls are frequent. 

A creep is quite generally understood as referring to 
a destructive heaving of the bottom or floor of the 
mine, resulting from insufficient pillar support under a 
moderately strong roof and coal and a soft bottom. A 
squeeze results from the same cause acting to crush 
the coal by reason of a hard unyielding bottom. The 
roof, in a squeeze, may be either hard or frail. 

The distinguishing characteristic of a creep is the 
destructive heaving of the bottom; while the squeeze 
is characterized by the crushing of the coal and break- 
ing of the roof. In both instances timbers are liable to 
be broken. 





Miscellaneous Questions 


QUESTION—(a) What three conditions are the prime 
factors in determining the size of slopes? (b) Where 
the roof of a slope is tender, how would you timber it? 
(c) Should the timber be round or square and why? 


ANSWER—(a) The size of a slope opening will depend 
on the following: 1. Size of the mine cars. 2. Number 
of tracks or kind of haulage employed. 3. Requirements 
in regard to drainage and ventilation. 

(b) Where the roof is tender lagging should be used 
to support it and prevent the fall of loose pieces of slate 
or rock between the timber sets. The timbers in a slope 
should be slightly underset; that is to say the posts 
should be inclined at a slight angle up the pitch, from 
the normal. 

(c) The choice of round or square timber for slopes 
is largely a matter of preference. Some will prefer 
square timbers as providing a better means of support- 
ing the pipe lines and wire conductors; while others will 
prefer round timbers as being less expensive to prepare 
and handle than sawed timber. 


QUESTION—How should a mine be laid out and devel- 
oped to insure the recovery of the largest percentage 
of coal? 

ANSWER—First, the main haulage roads and cross- 
headings should be laid out with respect to economic 
haulage and drainage, and in a manner that will afford 
an equal distribution of miners, so as to give every 
driver a full trip, at regular intervals, in each section 
of the mine. Second, the rooms should be driven so as 
to work the coal “face on’, or “end on”, or at an angle 
with the cleats and joints of the coal. Due regard must 
also be had to any slips or fault lines in the roof. Third, 
the method of working employed must be adapted to the 
nature of the roof, floor and coal, with a view to 
avoiding any undue pressure on the pillars. 


QUESTION—What is the most economical way to 
increase the quantity of air in a coal mine? State 
fully. 

“ANSWER—The cheapest way to increase the volume 
of air circulating in a mine is to keep the airways free 
from all obstructions and to see that all breakthroughs 
and crosscuts are of sufficient size. It is important to 
conduct the air by the shortest possible course through- 
out the mine; also to divide the air into two or more 
splits wherever this can be done to advantage. Observ- 
ing these points will enable a larger circulation of air 
under a lower water gage and reduce the power required 
to produce ventilation in the mine. 


QUESTION—A current of 3,000 cu.ft. per min., air 
and gas at the highest explosive point of the mixture, 
is passing in a mine; how much air must be added to, 
dilute this mixture so as to give only a faint cap in aj 
safety lamp? 

ANSWER—Assuming this is a firedamp mixture con- 
taining only pure methane (marsh gas) and air, the 
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percentage of gas present, at the maximum explosive 
point, is 9.46 per cent; and the volume of gas in a 
current of 3,000 cu.ft. per min. is 3,000 « 0.0946 = 
283.8 cu.ft. per min. When using a common unbonneted 
Davy lamp, burning sperm, lard or cottonseed oil, a 
good fireboss will be able to detect a faint cap in his 
lamp if but 2 per cent of gas is present in the air. 
Therefore, on this basis, if 283.8 cu.ft. is 2 per cent 
of the current after the required amount of air has 
been added, the total volume of air and gas then passing 
is 283.8 — 0.02 — 14,190 cu.ft. per min.; and the 
volume of air that must be added to have produced this 
conditions is 14,190 — 3,000 — 11,190 cu.ft. per min. 


QUESTION—With ordinary good roof and floor can 
pillars be extracted successfully with mining machines; 
and, if so, what system would you adopt? 

ANSWER—Assuming a fairly level seam and uniform 
conditions that favor the use of machines, pillars can 
be taken out as well or even better by the use of 
machines than by pick mining. Unless the roof pres- 
sure is excessive a good plan to adopt is to drive double 
rooms that will afford a 60-ft. breast of coal for the 
machines in driving up the rooms; and leave 60-ft. 
pillars to be drawn back when the rooms have reached 
their limit. A track should be carried up along each rib 
and timbered by setting posts 3 or 4 ft. apart on the 
gob side, with good cap-pieces over them. When draw- 
ing back the pillars, one or two rows of posts should 
be kept between the face of each pillar and the waste. 

Under a heavy roof pressure or where the roof. has 
a tendency to fall, a better plan is to leave two-thirds of 
the coal to be taken out as pillar coal in the second 
working. In that case single rooms should be driven, 
say 20 ft. wide, on 60-ft. centers, leaving 40-ft. pillars. 
In this plan, the rooms should be started and driven 
abreast of each other, say six or eight rooms at a time; 
and the pillars should likewise be drawn back in a 
uniform breast line, in order to give the best results. 


QUESTION—What percentage of the total volume of 
air entering a mine at the inlet would you expect to 
find as measured in the last crosscut of the various. 
splits? 

ANSWER—This question cannot be answered intelli- 
gently without a familiar knowledge of the mine in 
question. In a large mine ventilated under a con- 
siderable gage pressure, especially if the stoppings, 
doors and air bridges are not well built, the loss in air 
volume by leakage may reach:50 per cent or more. On 
the other hand, in a moderately developed mine having 
well built stoppings, doors, etc., one may find, say 80 
or 90 per cent of the intake air at the last crosscut. 


QUESTION—How would you direct a miner to remov 
a pillar of coal 8 ft. high, 3 ft. wide and 6 ft. long 
when the roof is extremely dangerous? 

ANSWER—No attempt should be made to take out such 
a pillar; it cannot be done with safety and the miner 


should be given another place to work. 
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Government Fuel Yard Delivers Coal to 725 
Points, Using 275,000 Tons Annually” 


Statement for Fiscal Year Shows Total Cost of Fuel Was $1,904,071, 
Operating Margin Amounting to $229,924 — Delivery Was 
Largely by Truck, at Average Handling Cost of $1.138 Per Ton 


cabsigeeromssicin cst 








STORAGE PLANT OF GOVERNMENT FUEL YARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
This view shows the storage floors on both sides of conveyor belt No. 8, which carries the coal to the stacker 


shown in the center of the picture. 

from which it 

buildings in Washington. A 
delivers it on the belt. 


The stacker delivers the coal into bins either on the right or left, ; 
is drawn directly into motor trucks for delivery to the various government 

locomotive crane picks the coal 
Nearly 200,000 gross tons of coal were handled in 


up from storage and 


this belt last year 


N PROVIDING for the establishment, maintenance 
and operation of a Government Fuel Yard the 
Sundry Civil Bill for the fiscal year 1918 act imposed 
on the Fuel Yard the responsibility of buying fuel and 
distributing it to all of the Federal and municipal 
plants within and contiguous to the District of Columbia 
with the single exception of the Navy Yard. The dis- 





*Abstract from the report to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines on the maintenance and operation of the Government Fuel 
Yard for the fiscal year 1920, by George S. Pope. 


tributing points number approximately 725 and the fuel 
consumption is about 275,000 tons annually. 

During the year ended June 30, 1920, 266,942 gross 
tons of coal, 689 cords of wood, 1,122.2 bushels of 
charcoal, and 22.9 tons of coke were handled. All but 
73,463 tons was delivered by truck at an average han- 
dling cost of $1.138 per ton. In this cost is embraced 
the expense of rehandling incident to the reclaiming 
from storage of 17,562 tons. The total cost of this 
fuel to the departments was $1,904,071. The prime or 
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ANALYSIS OF COST OF TRUCK OPERATIONS OCT. 1.TO JUNE 30 
SEVEN AND ONE-HALF TON EQUIPMENT 





Gas Oil Grease — Operating Expenses Driver 
Gals. Qts. Lbs. Gas Oil Grease Material Labor Tires Wages Overhead | Total 
dD Otel... Anat cra: eee 37,993 7,446 269 $9,001.01 $966.11 $33.33 $9,619.92 $3,835.28 $5,495.83 $7,293.47 $16,333.72 $52,578.67 
Average per mile........... 0.498 0.097 0.003 0.118 0.012 0.0004 0.126 0.05 » 0.072 0.095 0.214 . 0.689 
Average per ton........... 0.418 0.081 0.002 0.099 0.01 0.0003 0.105 0.042 0.06 0.08 0.179 0.578 
Average per iton-mile a7). zy ide tae 0.0342 0.0036 0.0001 0.0306 0.0145 0.0208 0.0276 0.0619 0.1995 
FIVE AND ONE-HALF TON EQUIPMENT 7 
Dota. Ge ssc seitehiente «spa 39,346 8,452 318 $9,379.43 $977.42 $37.55 $8,812.95 $4,669.51 $2,645.76 $7,239.46 $15,630.65 $49,392.73 
Average per mile.......... . 0.503 0.108 0.00 0.12 0.012 0.0004 0.112 0.059 0.033 0.092 0.200 0. 633 
Average per ton........... 0.582 0.125 0.004 0.138 0.014 0.0005 ORL 0.069 0.039 0.107 0.231 0.730 
Average.per ton-mile;, sas ic en eee aan ee 0.0476 0.0049 0.0001 0.0446 0.0236 0.0134 0.0366 0.0792 0.250 
TWO TON EQUIPMENT 
Oba es aiae setae 6,079 602 24 $1,427.26 $70.28 $2.50 $1,173.90 $613.19 $405.72 $1,841.09 $3,032.40 $8,566.34 
Average per mile........... 0.328 0.032 0.001 0.077 0.003 0.0001 0.063 0.033 0.021 0.099 0.163 0.462 
Average per ton........... 0.799 0.079 0.003 0.187 0.009 0.0003 0.154 0.08 0.053 0.242 0.398. Ad nl Z6 
Average per ton=milé..) scsi oe ee eee me 0.268 0.0132 0.0004 0.2205 OFT TD 0.076 0.3459 0.5697 1.6096 
ONE TON EQUIPMENT 
Dotaleeny her nee ee 465 108 1 $127.82 $14.68 $0.09 $87.00 $83.09 $15.06 $149.66 $714.25 $1,290.65 
Average per mile........... 0.393 0.091 0.0008 0.108 0.012 0.00007 0.073 0.07 0.012 0.126 0.688 1.091 
Average per ton........... 1.473 0.342 0.003 0.405 0.646 0.0002 0.275 0.263 0.047 0.474 2577 4.09 
Average péer\ton-mille.)% saeeey teen meee 0.158 0.0182 0.0001 0.108 0.103 0.0187 0.1859 1.0106 1.6039 
Avail. Days Laid Up 
Not Opera- for 
Trucks Miles Trips ‘ Tons Ton-Miles Used ted Repairs 
#-ton equipments). 328 ex doy. ce de ee ae ee 13 76,221 13,140 90,562.62 263,476,223 425 1,8013 7173 
5$-ton equipment)... A ee ee ee ee 15 77,999 13,321 67,574.16 197,316,5472 646 1,858 854 
2-ton equipment ss. feaisiv$) OeadMeteas te, He Ain ee el eats 4 18,508 3,415 7,602.86 5,322,002 245 518 165 
I-ton-equipment: Jos). aisniaca yee ee eae 2 1,182 231 315.555 804,665 1412 733 40 
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basic cost to the fuel yard was $1,674,147, leaving an 
operating margin of $229,924. 

In the accompanying statement of costs, the heading 
“Direct from Car to Truck” indicates the coal that 
was unloaded from the car onto the conveyor belts, 
conveyed direct to bins, and from there loaded into the 
trucks. Coal “Reclaimed from Storage,’ on the other 
hand, was coal that had previously been conveyed from 
the unloading hopper to some point into the yard and 
placed in storage, from which point it was reclaimed 
and distributed by trucks. ‘Direct Delivery” repre- 
sents the coal or fuel that is consigned directly to 
consumers having railroad sidings or wharves. Under 
the head “Selling Price” is recorded the money value 
of the coal delivered to the Federal and municipal estab- 
lishments. The average selling price per ton was, of 
course, averaged over the year. “Prime Cost’ is the 
fuel cost plus transportation charges, f.o.b. Washington. 
The operating margin represents the difference between 
the selling price and the f.o.b. Washington price; it is, 
in fact, the handling charge. 

The fluctuations in the per ton averages of the gross 

profits are due to two things: (1) Variation in the 
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prime cost of coal, especially diverted coal, which was 
taken up at the time of delivery at an estimated price. 
But the actual cost was not and could not be determined 
until several weeks and sometimes months later. (2) 
A given type of coal may have been delivered within 
the period of one price only; for example, the overhead 
charge of buckwheat coal is 8c., which means that none 
of this coal was delivered in any month when more than 
8c. was charged. 

Under the law the Government Fuel Yard is required 
to charge the departments for the cost of its main- 
tenance. The prices, therefore, are varied from time 
to time to meet fluctuations in the cost of the service 
rendered and in prime cost of the fuel. 

The operating expenses are likewise summarized and 
distributed over the respective branches of the work. 
The average cost per ton for the yard was 23.6c.; 
for the garage 65c.; for overhead 9.4c.; and for lease- 
hold improvements and depreciation of equipment other 
than motor equipment 15.8c. In making allowance for 
depreciation of equipment no cost is taken up for motor 
and other equipment at the yard which was purchased 
from an appropriation providing specifically for the 








OPERATION STATEMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1920 
YARD DELIVERIES 
Direct from Car to Truck 


-—— Selling Price ——— 


Prime Cost —-— Operating Margin — 








5 Se Gross Tons Total Per Ton Total Per Ton Total Per Ton 
Bituminous Coal: 
7 on OV STEERS SU pO eae een eae 90,148.49 $621,065.90 $6.89 $525,336.25 $5. 83 $95,729.65 $1.06 
MEME EN CL EET. CTR es st me ede le todas 60,841.85 418,861.61 6.88 346,871.48 5.70 71,990. 13 1.18 
CLUS OTE  3e 2a Oa nts <7 BOE Cee Reese eae cea Ba 1,053.97 6,248.54 5.93 5,091.39 4.83 154215 1.10 
Ta. pen WSS Ie ee 16.97 117.24 6.91 97.30 573 19.94 1.18 
Anthracite: 
OO SEEYSTOD. a = 2 Gn 2 See Se See ee 7,700.61 75,022.94 9.74 66,758.85 8.67 8,264.09 1.07 
RMNOUP ree or Ne fev ot. © ee toris,sk om u0 6! ako o a. 2) Sv ado. 8 os ey oad s 6,785.81 68,321.24 10.06 60,914.84 8.97 7,406.40 1.09 
POMELOVGIT Seis d. fe ter eee eee ee cheats 6,639.67 68,531.02 10.32 61,276.66 9.23 7,254.36 1.09 
REAP ROVEMY Syria loxaloAsey ots he wjophabe ys a bh a os nie te 240.33 2,531.50 10.53 2,278.01 9.48 253.49 1.05 
OST EW eile SS, eee) ae ee eee en ee Se 361.60 3,824.28 10.57 3,363.47 9.30 460.81 Wiad 
I Ee tee cxha W Se ane eck Sioa Soci weleca ss edhere 2,129.34 18,709.71 8.78 16,390. 81 7.69 2,318.90 1.09 
TSR act -adip eet ac Se 175,916.64 $1,283,233.98 $1,088,379. 06 $194,854.92 $1.11 
i Reclaimed from Storage 
Bituminous Coal: 
MeBDSVIVADIA asx. .0o0 ciel 6 2 --) Poa ARON (5 ok, aoL 7,470.60 $51,877.84 $6.94 $42,432.53 $5.68 $9,445.31 $1.26 
EOD NUE re coc Rue ee creas sate oeRS Sad dw aie ty 9 = 6,720.09 46,983.65 6.99 37,916.28 5.64 9,057.37 Ves52 
SPMETAYSIO MIELE RTI NTE Loki alt s's Shaldy weld hie Ad eowk 93.47 636.32 6.80 461.41 4.93 174.91 1.87 
SRA MN arrays ryt hs tags ons ahs Sighere or ohruss Gav's Avis she 69.56 490.79 7.05 441.65 6.34 49.14 Sai 
Anthracite: 
SIE COMESE ee etl Hae ai el A ITA Ba 401.05 3,994.71 9.96 3,453.54 8.61 541.17 1.35 
PED SERED ALD) Shea's Fh odes moshing s ayes 650.37 6,690.73 10.28 5,825.48 8.95 865.25 gee: 
RMEETINO SESS Sco eas toe ein cee od ee oe eles te 400.33 4,256.32 10.63 3,701.40 9.24 554.92 1.39 
PECL OTM! GOS. Pest. ee a PAA SRN 160.60 1,733.65 10.79 1,526.49 9.50 207.16 1.29 
TEL NE Ye IEE 8 or SES oo ly at Shoe cased a. 265.02 2,827.59 10.67 2,464. 68 9.30 362.91 1337 
TM ees is ee fmt Noises tls es 937.16 8,502:71 9.07 7,316.04 7.80 1,186.67 1.27 
Pa ICAL HN ae ei Tiiis ac) tdi Cee BRS eh led ds 387.33 2,639.07 6.81 2,134.19 55 504. 88 1.03 
a Ry eS ER Ree ee 6.59 79.70 12.09 63.92 9.70 15.78 2.39 
sien ENS. Hob Ras se ts wala. ciealls 17,562.17 $130,713.08 $107,737.61 $22,975.47 $1.31 
DIRECT DELIVERIES 
Bituminous Coal: 
MNIREECT SELIM cs See) an say, ¥ vrs, Spo ott st «2% 2 fe ees, 0d 61,743.03 $364,604.80 $5.90 $358,087. 83 $5.80 $6,516.97 $0.10 
Cnr ar Maree ST eg leg aet se oes 3123.19) 18,478.63 5-9) 18,153.61 58 325.02 .10 
PRETO E P crnee bee LCE Ssh bibl Sebi at anh pS ein aie! oleae se 1,018.70 5,044. 62 4.95 4,922.38 4.83 122.24 P12 
ou. pig sks RAR SPSS ees eae 1,966.65 10,855.91 Roby? 10,619.92 5.40 235.99 EZ 
Oo cay eis ot ah Rp ah Ae 1,432.19 7,852.04 5.48 7,679. 43 5.36 172.61 mlz 
Anthracite: 
RT ee Fria 5 ase Soke ec ass pe de me ols 1,587. 83 14,388.56 9.06 14,197.95 8.94 190.61 112 
OP UN CEO (oa Gs Se nn nn eae, e 3,462.73 32,678.12 9.44 32,205.89 9.30 472.23 14 
Eee es Pol ee EN Ey aa ake 250.78 2,380.52 9.49 2.351565 9.37 28.87 a2 
ee RIL es i eases oth waa a bes 135.25 1,112.88 8.23 1,102.17 8.15 10.71 08 
sire Soyalsehd eS ess 5 Ba Sa a ie ee ae 210.60 1,322.42 6.28 1,305.76 6.20 16.66 .08 
IME MEER lees. ha «hi ioy so (orig he eye's) « nlalFie oie 532.63 2,646.29 4.96 2,582.54 4.84 63.75 tz. 
AD ADI J. 3 SANE ee HR ae i ae 73,463.58 $461,364.79 $453,209.13 $8,155.66 $0.11 
SUMMARY 
PUEMMETEPSL GHEN PI tees c ec ko ele Gre cece spd ete ewan 175,916.64 $1,283,233.98 $1,088,379. 06 $194,854.92 
PR DG BANGS Ney Rik ad Reh ae kell he ket ahNals a ebd 17,562.17 130,713.08 107,737.61 22,975.47 
PRPREMRT TEA CR ee etc BES sss > Siem de ai taston's Emon 73,463.58 461,364.79 453,209.13 8,155.66 
ENACT Rates ern criti ak echoes Mev aoheny co Mes aeale » be 2,067.60 9,545.81 7,456.63 2,089.18 
EECA TS UL estes fe aed tc Ailes RE bike eR he 1,122.20 627.01 596.60 30.41 
Ome, ob a ee sn eae Sie ee 45,350.50 18,341.95 16,571.17 1,770.78 
ON SP RS tra eat chee Deere tiene oc ate 22.90 244.89 196.94 47.95 
Tye Ep eye ait, Sena Ge SSR Ae Pte Pree 269,032.89 $1,904,071 .51 $1,674,147.14 $229,924.37 
(Coal) 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


V ard—=i95, 569.5), tOUSec cpeiyores bh b < diy p occas os atbyape tains Ge eee stale 
RSAYHRE—19 989 OF 5 POUR entiak tes sou ere, s dininl so lgtece Iie mveteienm ong tye 
Overheat==269;032589 tonsa Manta. fasre ln. i.e a bee ge eid vues 
Leasehold improvements and depreciation of equipment......... 


127,239.01 


$46,255.09 (0.236 per ton) 
(0.65 per ton) 
25,440.69 (0.094 per ton) 
30,988.78 (0.158 per ton) 


$229,924.37 (1.138 per ton) 
LEE 
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establishment of the Fuel Yard, but equipment pur- 
chased from the appropriation entitled ‘Maintenance 
and Operation of the Fuel Yard” is depreciated. Depre- 
ciating equipment purchased from the original appro- 
priation would have the effect of increasing the second 
named appropriation, which is in its operation a revolv- 
ing fund, and would be unlawful. However, equipment 
purchased from the maintenance and operation fund is 
properly and legally subject to depreciation in order to 
avoid depleting the amount originally appropriated. It 
may be said further that such items as interest on 
investment, taxes and insurance are not taken up as an 
expense, as they cannot be legally charged. The lease- 
hold improvements are repairs and improvements to 
buildings and grounds. 

It may be of interest to further analyze the expense 
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of the yard and garage operations. A detailed analysis: 
can be given for only a nine-months’ period (Oct. 1- 
June 30) since a change in the accounting system to 
provide such detailed information was not put into 
effect until Oct. 1. The yard operating cost may be 
analyzed as follows: 


Staoker antl comyeyor. foils 2 bbs S52) Swe ORI 5 hee $4,061.75 
Dnloadine Cars (3009): 5... 5. sc ccckiecete ds spelnheaed =: -pah Oe oes eee 6,309.05 
Retlaimizg coal. s6)4.. 0.00 a 0) a A 3,306.75 
Hoading and weighing trucks is. )<0)2°+<:9ssisibys« saya aieruthe py eee 2,096.13 
CUCETHERG ies eles a Sa ace ota 6 eleia Biarel Cte ace alee 2 le te geste aa 19,720.29 


The “Overhead” embraces such charges as rental 
($9,250 per annum), power and light current ($3,245), 
head, and salaries of supervising employees and witch- 
man. . 

The garage cost is likewise summarized for the period 
of nine months in the accompanying table. 





Washington Men Don’t Want to Strike 


NNOUNCEMENT that the coal miners of western 

Washington had voted against a strike to enforce a 
retroactive wage increase for daymen and boys was made 
at headquarters of District No. 10 of the United Mine 
Workers in Seattle Oct. 1. The referendum ballot was 
ordered ten days previous when the strike call was tempo- 
rarily suspended. District President Robert D. Harlin has 
stated that this referendum resulted in a majority of 741 
against a walkout. 

Twenty-eight local unions voted, casting a total of 2,587 
ballots, 923 of which were for and 1,664 against a strike. 
The vote was commented upon as remarkably heavy, the 
district officers estimating that not more than 3,0000 work- 
ers were involved in the controversy. The referendum vote 
automatically cancels the strike order previously issued and 
the district officers have sent out notices to all local unions 
informing them of the verdict of the referendum vote. 

The controversy as to back pay arose some time ago when 
a coal operators’ committee met the district officials of the 
mine workers and agreed to grant an increase of $1.50 a 
day to daymen and 82 cents to boys, equalizing the Wash- 
ington wage scale with the scale in other state districts. 
It refused, however, to make the increase retroactive to Aug. 
16, as the miners’ committee had demanded. A strike was 
called for Sept. 23, but a call for a referendum vote sus- 
pended the strike call. The strike order went only to the 
mine workers employed in the mines producing coal for 
the market, the railroad mines of eastern Washington hay- 
ing agreed to make the wage increase retroactive to Aug. 16. 


Relocation of Cars Proceeds Satisfactorily 


NDER orders issued by the Car Service Division of the 

American Railway Association and by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 106,247 empty box cars have been 
forwarded from Eastern and Southern to Western railroads 
from May 25 to Sept. 15, and during the last three weeks 
additional orders have been placed by the car service divi- 
sion for the movement of empty box cars to Western roads 
at the rate of 1,185 a day for thirty days. 

In addition to the cars sent to Western roads from roads 
in the East and South, a considerable number of cars has 
been relocated between roads in Western districts. The 
grand total of box cars forwarded empty under relocation 
orders from one road to another, in the interest of equitable 
car distribution, from May 25 to Sept. 15, has been 185,288, 
of which 165,925 have been reported as received by the 
destination roads, and the orders now in effect provide for 
the total movement of 60,600 additional box ears, of which 
35,550 are for Western roads. Similarly, about 150,000 
open-top cars for coal loading have been relocated in the 
interests of increased coal production. 

Relocation, important in the program of providing more 
service to the public by promoting a better condition of 
repairs generally, has been particularly difficult because of 
the great demand for cars in all sections. The relocation 
orders, however, represent a method of dealing with unusual 


conditions, and now that an approach has been made to 
giving each district a number of cars equal approximately to- 
its ownership, instructions have been issued for the estab- 
lishment of a plan of equilization in interchange between 
railroads so that each road in general will receive from its 
connections as many cars as it delivers to them, loaded or 
empty. This plan should operate to enable each district to: 
maintain a supply of cars approximating its ownership. To. 
meet the necessities of local situations, however, some 
relocation orders will still be necessary, and to accommodate 
the demand for cars for the grain movement, orders now in: 
effect require Eastern roads to deliver to Western lines at 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis a designated number of cars. 
per day in excess of the number required for equalization. 
These cars are being distributed between the roads in the 
West in such manner as to give quick relief to the roads. 
whose supply is below the average and particularly to lines. 
that have been losing cars in the last month by reason of 
heavy eastbound shipments. 


Coal Loadings Decrease 


EPORTS of revenue freight car loading compiled by the 
car service division of the American Railway Associa- 


_tion indicate that the volume of freight traffic originated by 


the railroads during the week ended Oct. 2 was greater 
than that for the corresponding weeks of 1919 and 1918 but 
less than for the two preceding weeks of this year. During: 
the week 975,946 cars of commercial freight were loaded on 
the class 1 railroads, as compared with 957,596 in 1919 and 
971,895 in 1918. Increases as compared with 1919 are shown: 
in the Allegheny, Northwestern, Central Western and South- 
western districts, but decreases were reported for the 
Eastern, Southern and Pocahontas districts. There were: 
increases in the loading of coke, forest products and ore, 
but decreases in grain and grain products, livestock, coal, 
merchandise and miscellaneous. 

The deferred car requisitions (car shortage) ‘for the 
week ended Oct. 1 show a further reduction to 82,360, as- 
compared with 89,947 for the previous week. 


Smokeless Operators Arrange to End 
Shortage in Canal Zone 


O MEET an emergency in the Canal Zone, the Smoke- 
less Coal Operators’ Association has agreed to arrange 
to send 55,000 tons of coal monthly to the Panama Canal. 
Stocks on the Isthmus were recently reduced to ten days’ 
supply. There is some objection to filling the entire re- 
quirements of the Panama Canal with smokeless coal be- 
cause of the proclivity of foreign ships to delay coaling at 
other points so as to obtain high-grade fuel on the Isthmus. 
The Smokeless Association also has agreed to see that 
coal is furnished at all Federal buildings in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. Since July 29 smokeless operators have fur- 
nished 600 cars of emergency coal in Virginia. This move- 
ment has been handled in co-operation with the committee 
appointed by the Governor of Virginia. 
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Bituminous Coal Exported Overseas in 1920 


N DISCUSSING coal exports it is important to distin- 

guish between the land export trade to Canada and Mex- 
ico, which is permanent and proceeding normally this year, 
and those exports which move by sea. 
trade is practicaily confined to bituminous coal. Before 
the European War it amounted to 4,000,000 or 4,500,000 net 
tons a year, the bulk of which went to the West Indies and 
Central America. 

The active foreign demand which developed late last year 
has so stimulated exports that during the first eight months 


This sea-borne > 


of 1920 sea-borne shipments amounted to 12,892,000 tons. 
This was at the rate of more than 19,000,000 tons a year, 
or more than twice the 1919 exports and more than four 
times those of 1914. The outstanding feature of the 1920 
export demand has been the remarkable increase in ship- 
ments to France, the Scandinavian countries, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Egypt. Shipments to Italy, although 
larger than those to any other country, have not increased 
to as marked a degree as have those to the other countries 
named, 








SEA-BORNE EXPORTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL FROM THE UNITED STATES a 
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1920 

Country 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 To Aug.31 
ne NP ne SE ttc cee ee! aM ules ss. | vas... es ea bet OG. a 224 198,000 
aT ERE LD Be tceciethwim cerns ciitol > Raids wee es PAL ped tad FON ee RR FE Ra feted ee 99,571 718,000 
eS Ee Pog ae has gk pos 53,012 215,811 100,249 51,172 8,098 586,032 1,551,000 
cE ui oe oh oy oe BEE ee ees a ne 82,02 65,495 3,741 3,241 53,894 93,000 
cous ga s\i ee lal aie mais Cor aaa 869,593 3,283,371 1,943 271 627,903 11,193 1 828,954 1,921,000 
Netherlands sacle tong age, See Se eee Pee 42,800 see Nh te ete sss 18,493 808,854 1,497,000 
A ES SORE, | Ae i es a 58,830 86,750 2as497G5EeR, Te 179,024 535,000 
OP SLO Slaton. ted 56 22,118 19,425 49,428 5,421 50,599 91,000 
Aon Emu PR SES Ate oe 8 tere SE et ge SEA dee ore. 263,345 HO 283,238 992,000 
Tc es ss Sissies he 48,020 223,586 151,988 176,406 Seats SOF 20,858 67,000 
Betescland? a ca eae ee apt EELS ee LS ts Be A ra 2 re en ee Ae ee F546 SG Cee oe 592,004 584,000 
TE ES os? oo) aha. Iectcriy swe 2 ols 1,265,548 1,305,976 1,438,263 1,579,865 1,613,312 1,087,967 1,015,000 
LOLA Ee st alee a a 156,138 881,403 1,032,605 355,671 200,367 541,396 1,060,000 
Pima MRS Sf LA. aha ke 267,772 726,089 875,945 767,359 626,191 710,202 631,000 
OE ao bo ee Se a ee 93,941 80,117 259,017 354,340 336,069 104,852 239,000 
oi ss ae do ea See 69,946 177,185 171,060 67,411 256,434 218,397 165,000 
yap bth od Gach eC Ane pai a a en 82,639 178,436 WAAR a Sy Ulett chog eae 42,048 36,000 
4 So DUA GHG. <a  ( e 159,201 123,306 114,205 95,258 2,405 58,241 177,000 
SLY PSL TET wg aa a aa a 1,342,426 1,439,876 1,298,919 1,348,144 953,032 783,471 822,000 
Uohpik oo 2 SEA ae a ne re oo 4,408,518 9,107,273 7,774,314 5,505,752 4,034,256 8,049,826 12,892,000 


(a) Compiled from records of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


(b) Fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. Other years are calendar years. 











N. Y. Board of Estimate Protests Against 
Exportation of American Coal 


ROTEST against the priority orders “issued by the Fed- 
eral Government, which are depriving New York City 
of coal’ was voiced by the New York Board of Estimate in 


‘resolutions adopted by that body on Oct. 22. The board in 


its resolution sympathized “with the needs of any other 
section of the country, but maintained that the health and 
-comfort of the residents of New York City should not be 
.destroyed by arbitrary action of governmental authorities.” 

“We also protest against the continued export of coal to 
foreign countries and request that. the Federal authorities 
take action that our people here may be supplied with the 
supreme necessity before coal is shipped to foreign 
<countries” reads the resolution, and the Mayor was 
requested to take whatever means he deems wise and 
‘necessary to see that the residents of New York City are 
.supplied with coal. 


LANDLORDS Not AS HARD UP As ALLEGED 


The investigation of Health Commissioner Copeland into 
the complaint from those apartment house owners who have 
‘been unable to obtain coal has not been as successful as was 
-expected. Many complaints were received, but upon investi- 
gation it was found that most landlords were not without 
-coal, as they alleged. Those who were entirely without coal 
were partly supplied and daily tonnages are being delivered. 

The New York Fuel Distribution Committee appointed 
‘by Public Service Commissioner Lewis Nixon to take care 
of the coal situation for the public utility corporations will 
have a conference soon with George Elliot, secretary of the 
‘National Committee on Gas and Electric Service, to deter- 
‘mine what can be done to provide a more adequate reserve 

- supply for the local companies for the winter months. 

The companies in Greater New York had on hand on 
Oct. 19, 441,545 tons of bituminous coal ‘as compared with 
-447,872 tons .on Oct. 13, a decrease of 6,327 tons. 

Thirty members of the wholesale Bnttpacits trade met at 
the Whitehall Club, Friday, Oct. 22, at the invitation of 
‘Charles S. Allen, secretary of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, to discuss the present hard-coal 
situation in the East. W. H. Lewis, of M. A. Hanna & 
»Co., was appointed chairman of a committee to report in 





one week upon the advisability of the anthracite whole- 
salers following the precedent set several months ago by 
the Wholesale Coal Trade Association in adopting resolu- 
tions limiting the resale of coal to two wholesalers and the 
profit to 10 per cent maximum gross. 

Mr. Allen told the anthracite wholesalers of the co- 
operation the association had given the Department of 
Justice through Assistant Attorney General William Mc- 
Murtrie Speer. Mr. Allen is of the opinion that as a 
result of the adopted resolutions and the co-operation 
profiteering in soft coal is now limited to less than 10 per 
cent of the wholesalers and is fast being eliminated. 


MIppLE WEST ABLE To USE MIXTURES 


A complaint was registered against the diversion of so 
much anthracite to the Great Lakes region, and the subse- 
quent delay of shipment to New York, and it was pointed 
out by one wholesaler that the big cities of the Middle West 
can better burn bituminous or a mixture of bituminous and 
anthracite coal for domestic use than can New York. 

William McMurtie Speer, Assistant Attorney General, 
met with a special committee of coal operators at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel on Friday to inform them of the difficulty 
the Department of Justice is having in getting sufficient 
evidence on which to go before a grand jury seeking indict- 
ments of grafters in coal. It is understood that prices were 
not the subject under consideration at this meeting, which 
was called by Colonel Wentz and attended by him and Mr. 
Morrow. It is reported that the program for the Cleveland 
meeting was under discussion and that it does not include 
the subject of prices. 

Steps were taken at a meeting of the Central Federated 
Union, Friday evening, Oct. 22, in New York City, to retard 
the export of coal to England. A resolution was passed 
calling upon President Wilson to place an embargo on all 
coal exports. Copies were ordered sent to the President and 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

The resolution declares the Government should take over 
and control all coal mines in the country, and that the 
Chief Executive should use his war power immediately to 
see that the people are properly supplied with this necessity 
of life. 

The unions ask that an order be issued which would dis- 
continue the supplying of foreign ships with more coal than 
is sufficient to carry them to their home ports. 





Assigned Cars for Public Utilities 
Are in the Balance 


le WILL be remembered that the blanket use of assigned 
cars for utilities was canceled a few weeks ago and 
now can be had only if a select committee representing all 
interests recommends to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that an emergency exists. To date not a single appli- 
cation has been certified for assigned cars, it is reported. 
This shows in unmistakable fashion that the practice was 
being abused under the former open-handed policy of the 
Government. 

During the first week of the new arrangement the com- 
mittees passing upon franchised and non-franchised public 
utilities were able to meet such emergency cases as arose 
without resort to assigned cars. It was necessary, however, 
in one case to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s agent at Cleveland to release sufficient coal from Lake 
pools to provide for the daily operation of a Cleveland 
utility should he be satisfied that coal could not be obtained 
from other sources sufficient to allow continuance of 
operation. 

Great pressure is being brought to bear to secure the 
resumption of the use of assigned cars. This does not 
come alone from public utilities. Some operators, as well, 
are clamoring for a return to that practice, since it insures 
better operating conditions at their mines. 

The applications for relief from the franchised public 
utilities are being received by the National Committee on 
Gas and Electric Service. During the first week that the 
' new public utility order was in effect 7,000 applications for 
emergency coal were received. In all but a comparatively 
few cases the proof was lacking that an emergency exists, 
so that the number of cases were few in which operators 
were called upon to rush coal to utilities in distress. The 
active work on this committee is being done by A. G. 
Gutheim, John Callahan and George W. Elliot. The com- 
mittee handling the non-franchised public utilities consists 
of Mr. Gutheim, Mr. Callahan and E. H. DeGroot. Mr. 
DeGroot succeeds R. E. Quirk in the direction of car service 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At the National Coal Association the firm belief is 
expressed that the situation will be met without the use of 
assigned cars. It is admitted that adverse weather condi- 
tions, extremely bad car supply or some other unforseen 
situation might interfere with distribution to such an extent 
that the present direct method of supply might prove inade- 
quate, but under anything like favorable conditions it is 
believed that the situation will be smoothed out promptly. 

In connection with Service Order No. 21 the National 
Committee on Gas and Electric Service sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to 10,000 public utilities asking for the following 
information: Present stock of coal in net tons; daily 
requirements (period ending March 15, 1921); annual 
requirements in net tons; tonnage contracted for; number 
of days required to move coal from mines; percentage of 
daily requirements shipped during last two weeks; tonnage 
of coal now in transit; kind of coal (gas or steam); give 
description of any other fuels used; can you adjust your 
requirements to use (a) mine run, (b) lump, (c) slack; 
received by rail or water; name of contractor in each 
individual contract; period of contract; location of mines; 
original shipping point; originating railroad; routing to 
destination. 
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Relief from the Lake obligation has been granted on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.; in the gas coal field of Penn- 
sylvania; in certain districts in Ohio and at all wagon and 
stripping operations. This alone has had a most stimulating 
effect on the situation. 


Contend That Application of Lever Act 
Ended with the War 


PASSUMENTS were heard in the U. S. Supreme Court 
in several test cases as to the constitutionality of the 
Lever Food and Fuel-Control, Act. Solicitor General Frier- 
son, for the Government, argued to sustain the act on the 
ground that price regulation of necessaries of life was a 
proper government function for the prosecution of war 
and that the armistice had not revoked the Government’s. 
right to exercise these powers. While admitting that it. 
was debatable whether the act included producers, he 
argued that it did cover everything that is done in the 
way of handling or dealing in commodities. 

Mr. Frierson referred to coal, saying that’ a company 
engaged in mining does not produce coal, but employs. 
capital and labor to remove it from the ground. It thus. 
handles coal as it is found in its natural state. Those who- 
buy and sell it after it is mined deal in it. 

Those opposing the law declared it unconstitutional be-. 
cause it was vague in its declaration as to rules of con- 
duct, and further that the act of October, 1919, was an. 
invasion of state rights because the armistice had ended. 
the war. 

The Lake and Export Coal Association of West Vir- 
ginia, in a brief filed as “friend of the court,” attacked. 
the law on the ground that it violated the fifth and sixth 
amendments to the constitution and declared the act of 
1919 to be void because there exists no emergency which 
could sustain the act. 

Attorneys opposing the law argued that the Govern- 
ment could not regulate prices of articles in whose sale 
the Government has no interest from the standpoint of 
interstate commerce or internal revenue and by which the- 
United States could not be affected to any degree. It was 
argued that the resumption of powers by the President. 
under the Lever law for resisting the coal strike last year- 
was no evidence of the continuance of the war. No treaty 
was necessary to terminate the war as it was ended with 
the armistice. They argued that the law related not only 
to the greatest coal company in Pennsylvania but also to- 
the corner grocery which deals in fuel by the bushel, and 
unless it could be sustained as a proper exercise of govern-. 
ment power in respect to the smallest of these businesses’ 
it could not be sustained at all. 





HEARING HAS BEEN had before the U. S. Supreme- 
Court in the case of the United Mine Workers vs. the 
Coronado Coal Co., which is an appeal from a decision of” 
a lower court which awarded the coal company treble dam- 
ages for destruction of coal properties during a strike. 
Henry S. Drinker, Jr., of Philadelphia, appeared for the- — 
coal company, arguing that the mine workers’ organiza- 
tion was amenable to prosecution under the Anti-Trust. 
Act, while Charles E. Hughes argued in defense of the- 
mine workers, declaring that it was not subject to prose- - 
cution thereunder. 
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Water-Power and Fuel-Power 
Costs Compared 


Conclusion That Water-Power Development Has 
Nullified Coal as a Power Factor Declared 
To Be Erroneous 


ITH the cost of coal high and the active discussion 
of water power development there has been a 
great deal of loose talk regarding the way in which 
water power would replace fuel power in this country. 


It seems worth while, therefore, to consider in a simple 


way a few of the factors that affect this situation. 
Fuel-power costs are made up in general of three 
items: (1) for fuel, (2) for labor and miscellaneous 
materials, and (3) for capital charges, including in- 
terest, depreciation, etc. The fuel costs are about half 
the total, labor and miscellaneous expense perhaps 15 
per cent and capital charges 35 per cent. On the 
other hand, water-power costs do not include any ap- 


_preciable item for fuel, and the labor and miscellaneous 


‘operating expenses are small, constituting roughly about 


10 per cent of the total. The major item is the 


‘eapital charge, which is perhaps 90 per cent of the 


total power cost on the average. 

If we go back to 1913 or 1915 conditions and take, 
for example, a situation where fuel power and water 
power were about on a par, we may summarize these 
facts as follows: 








DISTRIBUTION OF POWER COSTS 


Fuel-Power Costs Water-Power Costs 


Per Cent Per Cent 
MR MTR EE SAS cs ipa alla 6 Spanier slevo.e sean. 6,36 50 iy 
Labor and Miscellaneous Items......... 15 10 
Mapital Charges. .:)..5 6. des ccs eee s ees 35 90 
BU RPUS IG THOR Ts iisisitsc'scals Meise’ @ 8 sae ve eis 100 100 


These figures may be brought up to 1920 basis on 
either of two assumptions: (1) that the old plant is 


to be operated under the present market conditions, or 


(2) that a new plant is to be built and operated under 
present conditions. In the case of the old plant still 
in operation, the fuel and labor items would, of course, 
be increased but the capital charges would be the same 
as before, as no new investment would be in question. 


‘(The greater cost of reproducing such a plant today 


can be ignored for the present consideration.) If 
we assume that fuel now costs two and one-half times 
as much as then, and that labor, miscellaneous mate- 
rials and capital are twice as expensive as formerly, 
we will have the following conditions for the old plant 
still operated and for a new plant: 








OLD PLANT OPERATED ON 1920 CONDITIONS 








Fuel-Power Costs Water-Power Costs 


Per Cent Per Cent 
EES EU CIEE b rade. ave, duels aru ciaisherere 125 eh 
Labor and Miscellaneous Items......... 30 20 
Capital Charges........... RAR A ate 35 90 
DUALS MMP Pte Arora sf ordidiere: ne Sess Sih 190 110 

NEW PLANT BUILT AND OPERATED 1920 CONDITIONS 
Fuel-Power Costs Water-Power Costs 

Per Cent er Cent 
TCM EAT: eae Sha ck lBh 0. Zia Me ard chs Shale bles 125 nt 
Labor and Miscellaneous Items......... 30 20 
Wapital Charges... 6s Os as lc eae ee 70 180 
TT) SUC Ie i aaa le a as ea 225 200 
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It is evident that under the assumed conditions there 
would be a very large advantage in water-power devel- 
opments built under the old construction costs as com- 
pared with an old fuel-power plant. The reason for 
this is obvious when one considers the great element of 
capital charge in water power, which capital charge is 
assumed not to have changed with the passage of time. 

On the other hand, if we have to build both plants 
new today we find that there is only a very slight ad- 
vantage in favor of water power under the assumed 
conditions, for all of the elements of cost have ad- 
vanced more or less uniformly. 

Just to illustrate the same conditions with a dif- 
ferent assumption as to the increase in the various 
items of cost, let us take, for example, a double cost 
of coal, a double cost for labor and miscellaneous mate- 
rials, and an increase of two and a half times for 
capital charges on new installations. The results for 
old and new plants on 1920 conditions would then 
be as follows: 


OLD PLANT 1920 CONDITIONS 
(Different increase factors) 





Fuel-Power Costs Water-Power Costs 








Per Cent Per Cent 
BG leaaie cee clea o's elas Sa lsis 0s 100 ae 
Labor and Miscellaneous Items......... 30 20 
Capital Charges....... BEET. tee aie te cae 35 90 
ROGAIBS te cttw s sidle js b fdib ales «S's p60 165 110 

NEW PLANT INSTALLATIONS FOR 1920 
(Different increase factors) 
Fuel-Power Costs Water-Power Costs 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Witte peeey peer ay wc. UNG uaF enol'sve ee vere ieee 100 ou 
Labor and Miscellaneous Items......... 30 20 
Capital Chargesie. ee codecs so sics 88 235 
PL OUQS Soler eee Sera acts oieis elute 8-0.shece ts 218 255 


There is here evident the same large advantage of 
old water-power installations over old steam-power 
installations as is noted in the previous assumption. 

It is evident here that there would be a small ad- 
vantage in favor of fuel power under this set of 
assumed conditions. In other words, whether we find 
under the new conditions of 1920 an advantage for coal 
power or water power depends altogether upon the 
relative increase in fuel and in construction costs for 
the particular case in question. 

The above data are, of course, simply assumed gen- 
eralizations. They cannot by any means be consid- 
ered applicable to particular circumstances. But the 
principles involved must be borne in mind in comparing 
carbo-electric and hydro-electric developments. 

It is the man who has compared only old water-power 
and fuel-power developments under present operating 
conditions, and found considerable advantage for water 
power, who has doubtless strayed into the belief that 
water power is to be a cure-all for our national needs 
and that coal as a source of power development is 
a thing of the past. 

Careful consideration of all the factors will show 
the fallacy of any such conclusion. The coal industry 
certainly need not assume that its period of usefulness 
is past simply because water-power development prom- 
ises much for the future. The fact of the matter is 
that water power and fuel power are naturally supple- 
mentary to each other; and we must use both to the limit 
of our resources so that our industrial life may be ad- 
vanced as rapidly as possible during the coming decade. 


Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











Freight Rates Are Lower; Market Is Firmer 


Freight rates to European and South American ports, 
according to W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Re- 
port, are somewhat lower but the freight market is firmer 
than for several weeks, owing to the influence of the col- 
liery strike. Freight rates by steamer follow: 


Tons 
Dis- 
charged 
Oct. 1 Oct. 18 Daily 
Moalimo..t ae Wa ee) es, Seen eee abt. $13.50 abt. $13.50 1,000 
Copenhagen (Ei nccsas eicitos a ee ee abt: 613250 sabi wil3. 50" 17000 
Stockholm mde = So ee cee abt. 14.00 abt. 14.00 800 
Gothenburg: 20). 5. ees tee ane eae abtugts.90) Vabt: 9.13.50 51,600 
Antwerp /ROtcerdaini.. 2.00 scents hee cena: 10.50-11.00 9.50-10.00 1,000 
Hamburg: O25.4 + eee ee ee eee abthe 12250 “abt... 12700 71,000 
French At'antic (ex Rouen).<............. 11.50-12.50 10.50-11.00 700 
Algiers... oso Rist ttngs Na ee eee abt, °14,00> abt. 13.50 800 
West: Halys+ Acie hes ce eel toe 40 Ore Bit elo 5 Oar GOO 
Marseilleses.-sinAes <gard 2 Seccled aes He Aes abt 14.00 abt. 13.50 1,006 
PiTaeusy << g2k\. o Aak na trae eR ae ee ee ee abt 14.00 abt. 14.00 -1,000 
Eristey’V Cnicey ne feet on eee ie Lee abt 15.5000 abt. 5250 1:000 
Port Saige. Aran ee ee ee ee ee abt. 15.50 -14.00-15.00 1,000 
CWonstantinopletecsn onc ee ea ceae eee abt.***16,00° ‘abts© 15°50" 500 
Gibraltar ie oe eee ns CO ee abt. 13250 abt. 13.00 1,000 
Pernambuco, soak wiethe Re oer ee he 14.00-14.50 abt. 13.50 500 
BahiasS 08 Giicrnbcan ae see tae See en 14.00-14.50 abt. 13.50 500 
R10}... Sco a ee ae eee 14.00-14.50 abt. 13.25 1,000 
SA GOS aA dear geet itn ce a Se a abt. 14.50 13.75-14.00 600 
‘Buenos Aires or Montevideo or La Plata abt 14.00 13.00-13.50 750 
Ya RS CRP, Re ee abt. 14.00 abt. 13.50 500 
ROSAaTIG cu eh Sang hee aac ote eee ee abt. 15700 wabt.rs kos/> 750 
To Nitrate: Ran st soo aor sek ere ees 0/12.00 10.00-12.00 750 
Havana. ae ca eee See eee abt. 6.00 -abt. 6.00 500 
Saprus Or Gardenascn o... Ws ay Seated ee Pee 7.50— 8.00 abt 7.50%) 300 
Cienfuerzos’ sae. eatnne: Bg Ma BA ss es 73.5098 00lvabt. | 67e50n500 
Calbariens torn wknd bee: eee ee 7.50- 8.00 abt 7.50, 9300 
Gaiant anni Oo. lees arctan 7.50— 8.00 abt 7.50 500 
Manzabilore ean ce ae cn eee eee abt. 8.00 abt 8.00 300 
Bermuda Seve. ss or ee ee ee abt. 7.00 abt 7.00 300 
Bermuda pics anand iS... ete amen coer free 
Kingston wee trons, aha eee ee abt. 8. 50c-abt. 8.50 400 
Batbados ty ek. aio. seee eee ee ee 9.50 10.00 8.00- 9.00 500 
St, Lutiata fais 2 daeibs Geo. ee 9.50-10.00 8.00—- 9.00 500 
antiago.S chet he okt oe ea eee Pees 7.00- 7.50 7.00- 7.50 500 
PortiofeSpams Drinidada: 2 see 9.50-10.00 8.00—- 9.00 500 
Curacao; free, ¢. Curacao...) 8. use gabe)» 102,00 9 8. .00—99 700" e500 
Demararats Rh Rady Ue ee wee c tena re abt. 13.00 ReRAS ne teas ee 
Ot. THOMAS E rhe, dna beer Ueto earn een 8.50- 9.00 abt 8.00 500 


All above rates gross form charter. 


Coal Mining in Prussia Is Recovering 


According to figures just published by the German Offi- 
cial Gazette, the production of bituminous coal in Prussia 
during the second quarter of this year amounted to 30,687,- 
970 metric tons (compared with 23,380,934 metric tons dur- 
ing the same period of the previous year), the number of 
mines being 286 against 292 in the previous year. Sales 
reached 31,134,788 tons, against 23,641,454 during the same 
period in 1919. The number of employees and miners was 
698,583, against 633,990 in the same period of 1919. 

During the first six months of the present year the output 
of bituminous coal amounted to 59,748,127 metric tons as 
against 51,323,319 during the same period of the previous 
year. The total sales during the first half year amounted 
to 70,027,431 metric tons, compared with 51,204,921 tons 
in the first half year of 1919. These figures show that the 
output during the second quarter of 1920 increased over 
that of the previous year by 7,307,036 metric tons, or 31.25 
er cent; the sales by 7,493,243 metric tons, or 31.7 per 
cent, while the number of employees and miners rose by 
64,598. During the first half year of 1920 the output over 
that during the same period of 1919 increased by 8,424,808 
metric tons, or 16.42 per cent; the sales by 8,822,510 metric 
tons, or 17.23 per cent, and the employees by 46,921. 

In the brown coal mining industry the number of mines 
at work during the second quarter of 1920 was 349 (308 
previous year), the output 22,253,382 metric tons (18,297,- 
453 in 1919), the sales 22,262,152 metric tons (18,300,876 
last year), and the number cf employees and miners 131,- 
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910 (102,251 a year ago). The increase over the same 
period of the previous year thus amounted to 41 mines with 
9,955,949 metric tons. For the first half year of 1920 the 
number of mines in operation was 341 (307 a year ago), 
the output 42,679,498 metric tons (35,451,946 during the 
same period of 1919) and the number of employees and 
miners 187,825 (95,574 a year previous). 





German Manufacturers Clamor for American 
Coal Despite High Price 
(Special to Coal Age) 


BERLIN, Oct. 15.—The seriousness of the German coal 
situation is accentuated by the fact that as soon as a 
quantity of American coal has been freed for export a great 
number of German manufacturing concerns have come 
forward with large inquiries, in spite of the difference in 
price. The price of German coal is at present about 210- 
240 marks per gross ton, while American coal is quoted 
at $30 c.i.f. German ports, which means at the present rate 
of exchange nearly 1,400 marks per ton. 

The first firm that placed an order for American coal was 
the Zellstoff-Fabrik Waldhof, one of the largest German 
makers of wood pulp. They contracted for nearly 10,000 
tong. Smaller orders had been given by some chemical and 
glass works. To this number has lately been added the 
August Thyssen mills in the Rhineland, which belong to one 
of the richest coal-mining combines. A public declaration 
has been made by them that they have to import coal to 
keep their works going. 

As the importation of coal, as of all other products, is 
controlled by the state, an import license has to be obtained. 
The Commissioner for Import has established the principle 
that an import license for coal can be granted for the 
carrying out of export orders. In this way the burden of 
higher cost is shifted to foreign buyers of German goods. 
Mainly steam coal and gas coal of the richer grades, simi- 
lar to the Ruhr qualities, are sought. 


Italy Seeks American Coal 


Being one of England’s best coal customers, Italy is 
keenly interested in the progress of the British coal strike. 
Signor Sitta, Under Secretary for Transport and Coal 
Supplies, expressed the hope that increased supplies would 
be forthcoming from the United States. In September, 
America supplied Italy with 108,000 tons of coal, but only 
24,000 tons went to private firms, owing to the uncertainty 
and want of confidence induced by the late disorders. 
Another considerable supply is expected from Germany, 
which should have sent 200,000 tons monthly. 

An Italian commission has been sent to Silesia to investi- 
gate the reasons for the delay in order to eliminate them. 
Italian coal transports have been ordered from England to — 
America and to Rotterdam, where they can be loaded with 
Westphalian coal. Signor Sitta also has urged the British 
Government to modify, with regard to Italian ships, its 
decision not to supply bunker coal. 

It is not likely that Italy will feel serious effects from the 
British strike before the end of. November, as the Govern- 
ment, in view of the possibility of the strike, accumulated 
reserves which now approximate 1,100,000 tons. The Fuel 
Board has announced that it is prepared to supply American 
and British coal to ocean-going steamers; German coal 
suitable for steamers, manufacturers and gas makers; 
Belgian anthracite and coke from Westphalia and Upper 
Silesia for metallurgic plants. 


a i i i i 
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Independence of the Coal Industry Threatened 


One Thousand Operators at Cleveland Discuss Plans to Meet Impending 


Hostile Legislation—National Coal Association Cannot Discuss Prices— 


Members Praise Work of Officers in Handling Situation This Summer 


EETING as individuals, approximately one 
MM pienso soft-coal operators, representing prac- 

tically every bituminous producing district in 
the United States, assembled in Cleveland, Oct. 26, at 
the call of Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of the 
National Coal Association, to consider Attorney General 
Palmer’s telegraphed request that steps be taken to 
eliminate exorbitant prices. As a result of the meeting 
definite action was taken toward lowering unreasonably 
high prices and discontinuing unwise practices in 
marketing bituminous coal. 

W. K. Field, of Pittsburgh, moved that the whole 
question of the Attorney General’s telegram be referred 
to the different districts. James B. Cooper, of Indiana, 
with the consent of Mr. Field, offered a substitute 
motion that it be the sense of the meeting that the 
coal operators of the United States co-operate fully 
and heartily with the Attorney General in this effort, 
but it seems that it can best be accomplished along the 
lines of Mr. Palmer’s suggestions, but for the detailed 
consideration of this it should be taken up by the 
respective districts. 


OPERATORS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPT RESOLUTIONS 


T. L. Lewis, of Charleston, moved that the resolutions 
pending before the convention be referred to a com- 
mittee of nine members to be selected by the chair. 
T. K. Maher, chairman of the meeting, appointed the 
following to serve on the committee: D. B. Wentz, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. K. Field, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philip 
Penna, Terra Haute, Ind.; Everett Drennen, Elkins, W. 
Va.; A. J. Maloney, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. Allport, Barnes- 
boro, Pa.; W. L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. 
Mahan, Knoxville, Tenn., and S. H. Robbins, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ; 

This committee reported the following resolution 
unanimously adopted and telegraphed to Mr. Palmer: 

“Whereas, an abnormal condition for some time past 
has existed in the bituminous-coal industry of this 
country, due to inadequate transportation facilities, 
labor difficulties and shortage and other causes beyond 
the control of the bituminous coal operators of the 
country, and 

“Whereas the Attorney General has requested the 
bituminous-coal operators of the country to co-operate 
with the Department of Justice in bringing about the 
elimination of unreasonably high prices for coal where 
such exist, and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the bituminous-coal oper- 
ators of the country that unreasonably high prices and 
unwise practices, where such exist in the industry be 
eliminated, 

“Therefore .be it resolved that the bituminous-coal 
operators of the country refuse to ask or receive un- 
reasonably high prices for bituminous coal, ‘and further 
that all unwise practices in the industry, where any 
such exist, be condemned and eliminated, and 

“Be it further resolved that it be recommended to 
each bituminous-coal district in the United States that 
it immediately establish a committee in its district, and 


that such committee so established use every effort to 
co-operate fully with the Department of Justice and 
the U. S. Attorney in such districts to bring about an 
elimination of unreasonably high prices and unwise 
practices, where such exist, in order that the purpose 
and the object sought by the Attorney General through- 
out of the whole country may be accomplished.” 

Colonel Wentz advised Attorney General Palmer as 
follows: 

“At a largely attended meeting of bituminous coal 
operators representing practically every producing field 
in the United States held in Cleveland today I read your 
telegram of this date addressed to me here. After 
careful consideration and full discussion a committee of 
nine operators, of which I was chairman, was appointed 
and met immediately and drafted the resolution which 
I am advised has already been forwarded to you by 
T. K. Maher, an Ohio operator, chairman of the meeting. 
The resolution was presented to the meeting and unani- 
mously adopted. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK HAS BEEN STARTED 


“Operators from some of the districts are already 
holding meetings in Cleveland preparatory to arranging 
co-operation with your representatives in their respec- 
tive districts, and other meetings between your repre- 
sentatives and operators willbe held promptly through- 
out the several producing districts of the country.” 

The meeting, which was by far the largest in point 
of attendance and interest of any since the early part 
of the war, voted unanimously support of and 
confidence in the program and work of Colonel Wentz 
and the other officers and members who have been 
through the trying days of the past summer. It was 
believed that the meeting was for the purpose of con- 
sidering the program of Attorney General Palmer for 
lowering prices, but it was soon made evident that any 
such action must be independent of the National Coal 
Association, for that body maintained its traditional 
policy of non-participation in any discussion of prices 
or profits. 

The meeting of the association, which consumed all 
morning, was given over to the report of the president, 
who began by reciting the situation in April, beginning 
with the outlaw strike on the railroad and telling how 
production of bituminous coal in the Eastern fields was 
reduced from twenty-eight million tons a month to 
twenty-two million tons, which precipated a shortage 
of coal throughout the East, New England and the 
Northwest. In the beginning the association protested 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking for 
more cars. When politicians from New England and 
the Northwest made their appearance in Washington, 
seeking to make capital from the situation, it was time 
to act to protect the interest of the industry. How this 
was done was recited by Colonel Wentz in a manner that 
brought home to the operators the value and importance 
of their national organization. 

Colonel Wentz praised Daniel Willard and other rail- 
road men who had untiringly worked to prevent the coal 
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industry from being saddled with the form of Govern- 
mental control the railroads are now under. Washington 
Officials were skeptical of the ability of the National 
Coal Association to work out a means of giving coal 
where it was needed most and the White House was 
fearful that the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
not the power to do what was necessary. How the 
promises of the coal industry have been fulfilled; how 
New England cried enough after two months of coal 
at the rate they demanded it and how the Northwest 
is fast being cared for and the domestic needs in Ohio 
and the Middle West cared for was told in justification 
of the apparent high-handed methods the men charged 
with caring for the interests of the industry and the 
railroads found necessary to impose. 

By daily conferences with Secretary Tumulty and his 
office, the White House was kept informed of progress 
made and the insiduous propaganda of those seeking 
Governmental control was offset. Assigned cars, the 
bane of the coal man’s life, have largely been eliminated 
through the efforts of the National to take care of pub- 
lic utilities by more direct means. From twenty thou- 
sand a week in July assigned cars for utilities increased 
to forty thousand on Sept. 15, but they have now been 
reduced to nothing. Twenty-four thousand open-top 
cars were saved to the coal industry through the prompt 
action of John Callahan, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, in showing what would result were the limit 
raised from thirty-six to forty-two inches in defining 
open-top cars in the last priority order. 


SPECULATION IN EXPORT COAL STOPPED 


Rabid and wild speculation in export coal was suc- 
cessfully opposed and largely eliminated through the 
hearty co-operation of operators, jobbers, railroads and 
tidewater exchanges by so framing rules that none but 
bona fide dealers could participate. 

Although Senator Calder is not hostile to the coal 
industry it was pointed out that the record he has ac- 
cumulated of high prices and abuses in the trade will 
go before Congress and may have a serious effect on 
the legislative program the coming winter unless com- 
plaints cease. Colonel Wentz expects hostile legislation 
to be introduced, in fact believes it will be an open 
season for the coal man. With all the force at his com- 
mand he urged coal men to submit figures and statistics 
that will be called for by the National showing their 
costs, selling price and profits. Only with such vitally 
important data can officers meet charges that will be 
made by those really thinking something is wrong with 
industry as well as by those with political axes to grind. 
The coal industry must answer the charge that it as a 
whole has profited extortionately as well as some charges 
that have been and will be made. Discussing the recent 
Indiana law as showing the way the wind blows Colonel 
Wentz said the National would engage the best legal 
talent in the country to fight the law before the Supreme 
Court as it threatens the independence of industry and 
gives no real promise to the public. 

Unity in the coal industry as a whole was urged and 
the meeting told of the action of the board of directors 
in appointing a committee of three—James Walsh, of 
Pittsburgh; Mr. Buchanan, of Chicago, and Colonel 
Wentz—to represent the producers with similar com- 
mittees from jobbers, retailers and anthracite producers. 
The public press and the Government must find industry 
united on essentials, which it is not now. 
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In taking up the request of Attorney General Palmer 
to have prices considered, Colonel Wentz said the fol- 
lowing: 

“Barly in October a committee of northern West 
Virginia operators put into effect some measures to 
reduce the prices of coal. On Oct. 13 I received the 
following telegram from the Attorney General: 


Mr. Drennan, chairman of a committee of bituminous coal 
operators from northern West Virginia, has informed the 
department that prices of bituminous coal delivered in that 
district have been recently substantially reduced through 
the efforts of his committee. I consider it of the highest 
importance that the reduction of prices thus begun should 
be extended so as to include the operators in other dis- 
tricts and coal for delivery throughout the country, thus 
affording general relief from the prevailing high prices. 
Permit me to suggest to you that it is desirable for all 
persons engaged in the industry to take action in reducing 
prices, as this will be to the best interests of the industry 
and will lighten the work of the Department of Justice by 
reducing the number of prosecutions to be instituted for 
violations of the Lever Act in charging unreasonable prices. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL PALMER EXPLAINS PLANS 


“T met the Attorney General at the Department of 
Justice on Monday, Oct. 18. He explained to me his 
desire that the National Coal Association take action 
as suggested by his telegram. I explained to him 
the limitations imposed upon the National Coal Associa- 
tion with respect to such matters by the specific terms 
of its charter and by-laws. 

The Attorney General stated that he would ask nothing 
of the coal producers which involved any violation of 
the law. The Attorney General then said that he would 
send me a communication to be placed before you at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Palmer’s telegram follows: 


I am informed that you have called a meeting of oper- — 
ators of bituminous coal mines throughout the country at 
Cleveland for the purpose of complying with my recent 
suggestion that the operators should reduce prevailing un- 
reasonable high prices for bituminous coal and thus lessen 
the number of prosecutions to be instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for violations of the Lever Act in charg- 
ing unreasonably high prices. If the operators limit them- 
selves at that meeting to discussing prices with the sole 
purpose of preventing unreasonably high prices and with- 
out any attempt directly or indirectly to fix prices I would 
consider such action as an effort to comply with the Lever 
law. It would be particularly helpful to this department 
if in pursuance of the general purpose to reduce prices 
the operators could arrange for reports to me voluntarily 
made to our district attorneys in cases where any operators 
continue to charge unjust and unreasonable prices. You 
will understand, of course, that I assume there will be no 
effort directly or indirectly to hold prices up or to make 
them uniform for any of the producing or consuming 
regions, either by the operators at the Cleveland meeting 
or by any of their committees or representatives. 


Erskine Ramsey, vice president, of Alabama, then 
moved adjournment of the association meeting, having 
expressed his conviction that most operators oppose ex- — 
cessive prices as not in the interest of the industry. 
It has been the policy of most producers, he said 


to apply that belief conscientiously in the scale of their — 


coal. Because it is the fixed policy of the National not 
to discuss prices the meeting adjourned. Following this 
Thomas K. Maher, of Ohio, was elected temporary chair- 
man; S. L. Yerkes, of Alabama, secretary of a meeting ~ 
of the coal operators who considered Palmer’s telegram 
and request, after which the above-mentioned committee 
of nine was appointed. 
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Lloyd George Agrees to Discuss Settlement 


AST Saturday the big British coal strike entered 
on its second week, the prospects of a speedy deter- 
mination having increased by reason of Lloyd George’s 
offer to discuss a settlement. It appears that his action 
was brought about by the threat of the railway men 
to strike if action of this sort or a satisfactory settle- 
ment was not made. 

General Secretary James Henry Thomas, of the rail- 
way men’s union, tried for a long time to keep the 
railroad men neutral. When they met on Oct. 19 they 
took no action; the next day they voted by a majority 
of one not to strike, and then later, by a majority of 
only ten or eleven, there being about sixty delegates 
present, they reversed their vote and sent notice to the 
railroad men throughout the United Kingdom that they 
were to strike on Sunday at midnight unless the notice 
was countermanded. It is thought that Thomas will 
resign, as he is strongly opposed to this sympathy strike. 

Following this notice an ultimatum was served on 

Lloyd George on Oct. 21 that he must either grant 
' the mine workers’ demands or reopen negotiations or 
a strike would take place at the hour set. This appears 
to have been the reason why the Premier on Saturday, 
Oct. 23, wrote to Frank Hodges, advising him that 
he (Lloyd George) would meet the principal officials 
of the union, try to arrive at a settlement and then 
call in the executive council of the union and with their 
aid finally dispose of the matter. Robert Smillie, Her- 
bert Smith Robson and Frank Hodges are the nego- 
tiators. 

The government wants assurance that increased wages 
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will not mean decreased production. It would set a 
“datum line” for output and take away any increase 
given the miners, should the datum line not be reached. 
Many of the mine workers believe that some such 
compromise should be made.. Otherwise the strike 
would seem to be called merely to provide means for 
further loafing. It is likely that the 48c. advance per 
day will be granted if the mine workers promise that 
the output will be increased to the ‘datum line.’ 

On Oct. 22 the government, through Edward Shortt, 
the Home Secretary, brought in a bill reviving war- 
time emergency regulations which give the government 
the right. to use military forces for any purpose and 
also authority to ration and control all resources. Action 
on the bill, however, was deferred till Monday, Oct. 25. 
Much to the displeasure of the unions the government 
is enrolling volunteers. Robert Williams, general 
secretary of the transport workers, has announced that 
the workmen he serves “look upon the danger of the 
enrollment of volunteers, especially from the middle 
class and white guards of the community, as of more 
provocation than the use of troops. 

At Coedly, in Wales, the mine workers have voted 
in favor of seizing the mines and locking out the owners. 
They advocated running the mines themselves as the 
Italian workmen for a while ran Italian factories. This 
same example some Scots on the Firth of Fourth are 
anxious to emulate. The Rhondda mine workers want 
to call out the pumpers and those in Durham have 
already withdrawn them. In Yorkshire the mine work- 


ers are conciliatory. Some mine workers are leaving 


for Canada. 





Suspension of Lake Priority Forecast 


USPENSION of the priority on coal moving to the 

Northwest appears imminent at this writing. Appar- 
ently the Interstate Commerce Commission is not satisfied 
as to whether the saturation point has been reached or 
whether price considerations temporarily have halted the 
demand. It was quite evident at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that there would be no temporizing with the 
situation. Contracts will have to be forthcoming quickly 
if the order is not suspended. It seems that the Northwest 
is not prepared to absorb coal at the rate of 4,000 cars 
daily at the lower Lake ports. 

A big factor in the situation was the transfer by North- 
western railroads of 3,000,000 tons of their business to 
Illinois producers. Apparently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission already is satisfied that the Northwest’s needs 
for the remainder of the season can be handled without 
regulations, but, as was the case with New England, the 
commission doubtless will wait until the Northwest is abso- 
lutely on record as being unable to absorb coal in the volume 
in which it is being moved for its account. The prediction 
in Washington on Monday, Oct. 25, was that the suspension 
of the Lake order would come not later than Wednesday. 

On Oct. 22 the Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ized H. M. Griggs, manager of the Lake pools, to omit 
allotments under Service Order No. 10 against mines in 
the following districts, until further advice from the com- 
mission: 

(1) Mines upon the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 

(2) Mines in the Irwin gas coal district or basin. 

(3) Mines in the northern Ohio districts, the middle dis- 
tricts of Ohio lying between No.'8 group and the Great 
Lakes, including Coshocton, Berkholtz and Massillon, and 
Goshen, Salineville and Tuscarauras; and also the Butler- 
Mercer districts in Pennsylvania. 


In addition, allotments may be omitted against wagon. 


mines and mines producing stripper coal until further advice 
from the commission. This is the first sign of a falling off 
in demand for Lake coal. 


The week of Oct. 18-23 opened with an excess of cars 
standing at the ports awaiting dumping. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, Oct. 19, there were 11,004 cars of soft coal on hand, a 
figure greater than normal, as shown by the statement of 
cars on hand at recent dates, as reported by the American 
Railroad Association: 


PANID Og 2 ler e eisroe ofmrs & 10,404 OCtaee Oust deed ata. 9,066 
SGD ia eo creia crete cis eles 7,757 OCH Bierce hatsiel ota ich suet'e 9,432 
Septie See aa. 8,554 OE LO exe roteite, choveiterays 11,004 
DODtsr BGA a sae cles 7,318 Oct 20rae se acrethat ene 10,211 


In an announcement made Oct. 20 in Cleveland, Judge 
McGee said it was probable that the estimated require- 
ments of the Northwest would be considerably reduced on 
account of the refusal of many of the railroads in that 
territory to contract or buy dock coal at prevailing prices, 
but rather to turn to Illinois for their supplies for the 
coming winter. 


Retail Association Executives Meet to 


Consider Trade Problems 


T A MEETING of the secretaries and executives of the 

various retail coal associations held under the auspices 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association on Oct. 
25 and 26 at the Hotel Astor, New York City, many items 
of interest to the retail coal trade were discussed. Among 
the subjects considered were: 

Reasonableness of liability clauses of sidetrack agree- 
ments and rental charges made by carriers for use of side- 
track or property. 

Adoption of uniform claim rules by carriers and enforce- 
ment of principles involved. 

Institution of test cases to determine disputed points in 
settlement of claims. 

Modification of present reconsignment rules. 

Correction of unreasonable or discriminatory rates grow- 
ing out of recent rate advances. 

Uniformity in claim collections by all associations. 

Method of obtaining funds to combat prospective Gov- 
ernment regulation of the retail coal industry. 







Production 


the Market 


and 


Weekly Review 


weeks has had a remarkable effect on the market. 

One of the strongest evidences of this is found in the 
latest developments in the Lake situation, where shipments 
according to the program laid down by the operators and 
the railroads of 4,000 cars per day has flooded the lower 
Lake ports with coal and has broken the price. Whereas 
shippers were demanding $8 per ton a few weeks ago, 
prices have now dropped to $6@$6.50 because of the large 
offerings resulting from the record production and the ex- 
cellent performance of the railroads. 

There is a general feeling in the trade that the Illinois 
operators and shippers have “put one over” on the West 
Virginia producers this year in that they have been put- 
ting the coal into the Northwest while the Easterners were 
arguing over the price. It will be interesting to see to 
what extent they can hold this market next season. 


R weet production of bituminous coal the past few 


RECORD-BREAKING OUTPUT ATTAINED 


Record production for the week ended Oct. 16 is re- 
ported by the Geological Survey, with 12,135,000 tons of 
bituminous and 1,855,000 tons of anthracite. 

Labor is working better than at any time this fall and cars 
are more plentiful. Despite the greater offerings of cars 
the reports of car shortage still show average losses on 
operating time in excess of 20 per cent. This will con- 
tinue until the market is saturated, when losses because 
of no market will take the place of those reported for lack 
of cars. Two or three weeks of production at the pres- 
ent rate will accomplish this, for, as was forecast in Coal 





Age of Aug. 26, an average output of 11,500,000 tons a 
week of soft coal until the first of November would be 
sufficient to raise stocks to the point where consumers 
would lose their fear of shortage and would withdraw 
from the market. 

Anthracite will continue to be short for some time. Pro- 
duction of this essential domestic fuel is lagging and has 
only begun to make up the losses occasioned by the strike 
of last month. Investigations of prices being charged by 
the retail trade for anthracite are developing over the 
country but it is believed that in the main the retailers can 
justify their selling prices because of the Independent high- 
priced coal they have purchased. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production during the week ended Oct. 16 was with’ one 
exception the greatest in any week since the Armistice. It 
is estimated that the output reached 12,135,000 net tons, 
an increase of 44,000 tons over the preceding week, ac- 
cording to figures of the Geological Survey. A produc- 
tion of 13,140,000 tons was reached in the last full week 
before the coal strike of 1919, but with this exception the 
week of Oct. 16, 1920 stands as the maximum since the 
Armistice. The average production per working day was 
2,022,000 tons. Preliminary reports for the succeeding 
week indicate a slight decrease in production. 

Car supply has greatly improved, due to the extension 
of rulings made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relative to the assignment of open-top equipment for coal 
loading, and also to quicker dispatch. However, the middle 
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Weekly Dumpings, Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports 
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Appalachian region reports a slump in car placements 
which is also enabling not more than a two days’ run in 
the southern Appalachian district. Car supply in the Mid- 
west section is the best for many weeks. 

_A radical labor element in the eastern Ohio field is re- 
sponsible for a considerable loss in output as the men in 
that section are not giving more than 50 per cent work- 
ing efficiency. This same element is causing many petty 
strikes in the Belleville district. The Alabama strike sit- 
uation is somewhat improved; men are returning to work 
rapidly, which is also the case in the Thacker field. A 
very marked improvement in labor’s attitude is apparent 
in nearly all other sections. 


EXPORT PRICES LEAD THE MARKET 


Prices appear to be taking a very marked downward 
trend. With a lessened demand for steam coal through- 
out the country, the only feature in the week’s market 
was the call for export, influenced by the overseas short- 
age due to the British strike. Pittsburgh district coal is 
off, steam now being quoted at $8, gas $8.50@$9, a reduc- 
tion in the latter case of $1@$2. Fairmont quotations are 
$6@$6.50 to conform to recommendations of the Fair Prac- 
tice Committee. Pittsburgh No. 8 is weaker, ranging 
$6@$7. Philadelphia reports firm prices due to heavy ex- 
port demand, with Pool 10, $10; Pool 11, $9@$9.50, and 
Pool 18 slow at $8. The Baltimore market is a trifle firmer 
on these pools. New England reports a sharp slump in 
industrial demand with gas coal off to $9.50 and steam 
generally quoted $8.25@$9.50. Chicago and Midwest prices 
approach normal with better production and less active 
demand; southern Illinois, $5.50@$6.25; northern Illinois, 
$5.25@$6, and Springfield district, $5@$5.50. St. Louis 
experienced a slump in steam coal with quotations of $4@ 
$5.50 for Mt. Olive, $4@$5 for Standard, and $4.25@$5.50 
for Carterville. Indiana and Kentucky districts report 
lower prices, due to price regulations, although many Indiana 
cperators are sending the bulk of their production to points 
outside the state limits at $5@$6.50 for Fourth Vein and 
$5@$5.25 for Fifth Vein. The Western market is good, 
Colorado steam being quoted $3.50@$3.90 f.o.b. mines. 
Domestic demand continues unabated and only the unsea- 
sonable warm weather has kept prices at their present 
levels. 

Cars of bituminous coal dumped over Tidewater piers 
during the week ended Oct. 16 numbered 26,357, as shown 
in the following table: 


Week Hampton 

Ended New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Total 
Oct. 2 9,121 3,673 4,197 8,872 498 26,361 
Oct. 9 9,304 4,188 4,242 9,587 376 27,697 
Oct. 16 8,565 4,061 5,176 8,328 227 26,357 


Measured in tons the Tidewater movement during the 
week ended Sunday, Oct. 17, increased slightly. According 
to the Geological Survey, a total of 1,301,000 net tons was 
handled at Tide, destined as shown in the following table 
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New Hampton Total 

Destination York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Dumped 
Coastwise to 

New England 71,000 19,000 23,000 S73000R aro. 210,000 
ESOCeee ne et. s. 139,000 207,000 333,000 4,000 683,000 
Bunker...... 68,000 11,000 19,000 78,000 1,000 117,000 
Inside.Capes. .....- 43,000 27,000 4000, GE. G2 74,000 
Other 

tonnage...) 140,000 —~.....: 9,000 7,000 1,000 157,000 

Total..... 279,000 212,000 285,000 519,000 6,000 1,301,000 


While Tidewater shipments to New England showed a 
slight increase the all-rail movement was much slower. 
Some buyers have intimated to their shippers that it is 
doubtful if November program of shipments, previously 
requested, can now be accepted due to the slackening in 
manufacturing activity. 

Exports to Canada of bituminous coal for the month of 
September are reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at 1,787,455 net tons, a total for the first nine months 
of the year of 10,144,000 tons, or an increase of 802,000 
as compared with the same period in 1919. 


LAKES PRIORITY ORDER TO BE CANCELED 


Lake dumpings for the week ended Oct. 24 totaled 
1,138,217 tons, an increase of some 30,000 tons over the 
preceding period. The cumulative movement from the be- 
ginning of the season now stands at 19,170,504 tons. The 
week opened with an excess of cars standing at the ports 
awaiting dumping. On the morning of Oct. 19 there were 
11,004 cars of soft coal on hand, a figure greater than 
normal as shown by the statement of cars on hand at 
recent dates. Lake demand is sluggish and it is apparent 
that the saturation point has been reached. With a grow- 
ing accumulation of cars at the lower ports it is only 
a question of hours before a suspension of Service Order 
10 is ordered. At this writing embargoes have been placed 
in several districts against shipments to the Lakes. The 
Northwest railroads now plan to draw on the Illinois fields 
for approximately 3,000,000 tons of fuel, cutting down dock 
requirements by that amount. 


ANTHRACITE 


Steady improvement in the production of hard coal is 
indicated by the loadings for the week ended Oct. 16, when 
36,114 cars, an increase of 153 cars, were shipped. The 
total production was estimated by the Geological Survey 
at 1,855,000 net tons, the largest in any week since last 
July. Current production is still short of last year’s sched- 
ule, when a weekly rate of 1,925,000 tons was attained. 

Prices for the Company product are unchanged, while 
Independent operators continue to secure premium figures 
up to $17 f.o.b. mines. Domestic consumers are clamoring 
for coal and only the continued mild weather has kept 
the price from higher levels. The Baltimore market is 
stirred by the announcement of one of the largest retail- 
ers, who has advanced domestic sizes $1.50 above the Coal 
Exchange schedule. 
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BOSTON 
Receipts Are Falling — Demand Is 
Easier — Prices Decline —Tide Piers 


Busy with Export Tonnage—Anthracite 
Receipts Are Low—Situation Is Favored 
by Mild Weather. 


Bituminous—The market continues 
with almost no buying interest. Steam 
users throughout New England have 
ample reserves for a winter of slack 
production and only very occasionally 
are there sales of any considerable 
tonnage. Railroads are buying mod- 
erate quantities but usually these are 
to replace high volatiles due on con- 
tract which for the present are moving 
to the Lakes. Prices now paid are 
little in excess of $8 and although of 
medium grade, the coal to be furnished 
must be favorably known. Demand as 
a whole is extremely light and were 
the situation dependent upon buying 
current quotations would weaken ma- 
terially. 

All-rail movement has dropped to a 
weekly average of little more than 
5,000 cars and this is perhaps the best 
index of the current situation. There 
are no longer any traffic problems so 
far as coal is concerned and not in 
three years have cars come through in 
so short a time. By water there is also 
a marked falling off in receipts. 

Buyers who 90 days ago were bidding 
high for indifferent grades from cen- 
tral Pennsylvania are now serving 
notice on their Pocahontas and New 
River contractors that they are in 
doubt about taking November quotas. 
Meanwhile, the only recession in price 
ot Tidewater coal is because of less 
demurrage at the loading port. Should 
the all-rail market yield coal at $1@ 
$1.50 less than current quotations a 
considerable tonnage of Southern coals 
would be a drug on the market. How- 
ever prices have not softened to the 
extent anticipated. Grades from Pool 
1, 4, 9 and 10 command $9.25@$9.50 at 
the mines, but Pools 11 to 14 are an 
easy purchase at a full dollar less, 
being affected only remotely by export 
and bunker demand. 

It is much easier to secure fancy 
high volatiles. A few days ago screened 
lump was almost out of the question 
for spot shipment but today there are 
enough offerings to meet requirements 
of the relatively few foundries, etc., 
that are running full time. Gas pro- 
ducers are also in easier situation. In 
consequence, prices have dropped from 
$11 to about $9.50. 

Practically all of the Tidewater piers 
show export clearances well ‘up to the 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 
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July and August average. Hampton 
Roads shipments this week have been 


_ semewhat reduced by short car supply. 


Movement to the Lakes has again been 
speeded up from the smokeless dis- 
tricts and for several days there has 
been a decrease in the number of large 
ears which ordinarily serve the piers. 
Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
F.o.b. mines, nettons $7.50@ 8.50 $8.00@ 9.50 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
RTOSS LONG nee 11.00@12.15 11.60@13.25 
F.o.b. New York, 
BTOSS tONSt. <-i-ewes 11.40@12.75 12.00@13.75 


Anthracite—Shipments both all-rail 
and water are discouragingly low on 
domestic sizes. Effort is being made to 
rush coal to communities where the 
tonnage thus far has been less than 50 
per cent. It follows that the larger 
cities are receiving materially less than 
the usual fall monthly average. Cur- 
rent output is being spread over so 
wide a territory that shipments in any 
one direction seem meager. Undeni- 
ably there is a larger tonnage in con- 
sumers’ cellars than is generally ac- 
knowledged. Already there are retail 
dealers who say they have enough pea 
and chestnut to meet ordinary require- 
ments and it is expected that from now 
on there will be less disposition to ac- 
cept whatever sizes the companies see 
fit to furnish. In all this the weather 
is the uncertain factor. The warm spell 
has been the salvation of a great many 
retailers who have had very light stocks. 








Tidewater 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Receipts Are at Low Ebb— 
Warm Weather Delays Fuel Needs— 
Bituminous Line Trade Is Quiet—Ex- 
port Call Keeps Prices Up—Operating 
Conditions Are Improved. 


Anthracite—So far as local condi- 
tions are concerned there is not the 
least improvement. Shipments to deal- 
ers come close to being the lightest on 
record. The extraordinary summer 
weather has served to lessen their 
troubles. There is not the least doubt 
that with the arrival of more season- 
able weather, the companies will begin 
shipping heavily into this territory. 

Considering the state of the weather, 
the domestic demand holds up remark- 
ably well, although the consumer still 
calls for the larger sizes. Yards are 
without coal of any size, except a small 
quantity of pea. It is reported that 
the independents are getting premiums 
on this size for shipment to the West. 
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Dealers in some of the larger cities in 
the eastern end of this state have sent 
delegations to the shippers to present 
their needs. The most that has been 
accomplished by these committees is 
that this market will have attention as 
soon as possible, which means within 
the next five or six weeks. 

A good many of the local dealers 
have been favored recently with some 
buckwheat, a fairly strong demand hav- 
ing sprung up for this size, and the 
companies have probably allowed them 
to have this coal in view of the less 
urgent industrial demand and with the 
idea of desiring to foster this newly 
created market for a size which is 
likely to become troublesome with the 
return of normal conditions in the coal 
trade. 

The demand for steam coals of all 
sizes except barley is still strong. On 
spot sales, buckwheat has been $6 and 
rice $5. 

Bituminous—There is a_ noticeable 
quietness in the local demand. Without 
exception the brokerage houses which 
were rushed with business hardly less 
than a month ago, are now waiting for 
something to turn up. Despite this ap- 
parent lethargy, prices continue to hold 
up and have shown no real recessions 
during the past week. This is due en- 
tirely to the growth of the export trade 
which has been greatly accentuated by 
the British strike. The demand for coal 
for export has become so strong that 
buyers are competing against each 
other. 

Line delivery prices are based upon 
the market figure for Pool 10, which 
has been clinging to $10. In Pool 11, 
the average is $9@$9.50. Pool 18 is in 
little demand at $8. On wagon-mine 
coal, prices are often shaded $1 less and 
shippers are finding it difficult to make 
a market, particularly since they have 
been denied the use of open-top cars. 

Industry in this district is still quiet, 
particularly the textile lines, but re- 
cently there has also been some curtail- 
ment in the iron trade. Even though 
very few industries were able to con- 
tract full requirements in the spring, 
they have, under present conditions, ac- 
cumulated much stock. The big utility 
plants have now been able to lay by 
their customary reserves, and despite 
the removal of the preferential order, 
are getting sufficient coal for their cur- 
rent requirements. 

Production is approaching close to 
the war-time tonnage. Of course, this 
is brought about by greater car supply, 
which lately has gone as high as 50 per 
cent and better. The general trend is 
upward and with a continuance of good 
weather, it would not be surprising that 
this would cease to be a factor in the 
trade until real winter weather arrives. 

Rail movement has improved quite 
noticeably. The railroads are doing 
considerable weeding-out among their 
employees and the result has been 
better service from those remaining. — 

Tide business at this time is the real 
backbone of the bituminous industry. 
Consumers in this section could not be- 
gin to absorb the present production 
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without the assistance of foreign busi- 
ness. 

As it now stands, the amount of over- 
seas trade offering is greater than the 
ability of the industry to handle. Piers 
are working to capacity and there is 
little chance of increase of movement. 
Most export coal is being sold on a 
basis close to $15 a ton at Tide. 
_Coke—Demand continues moderate, 
although prices are well up. On Con- 
nellsville foundry coke quotations re- 
cently have been $17@$17.50, with fur- 
nace coke a dollar less. There are also 
some ordinary grades of foundry oc- 
casionally to be had around $16 net ton 
at ovens. 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Conditions Improve — Re- 
ceipts Are Larger —Steam in Good 
Demand — Bituminous Market Slack- 
ens and Prices Are Easier — English 
Strike Increases Bunker Demand. 


Anthracite—There has been a notice- 
able improvement in conditions. More 
coal has been coming to Tidewater al- 
though still below normal requirements. 

The improvement in production has 
been reflected here and the dealers have 
been receiving larger shipments. Most 
dealers still have unfilled orders dat- 
ing from March and April. The near- 
panic created by those who claimed 
there was danger of New York freezing 
this winter has subsided considerably, 
due, probably, to the efforts of the trade 
in assuring their customers that there 
would be plenty of coal after the clos- 
ing down of Lake shipments. The 
clamor for coal is not as strenuous as it 
was a week back. 

The surrounding territory is in good 
shape. Dealers have fair sized stocks 
while all of their customers already 
have most of their winter coal. 

There is a strong demand for in- 
dependent coals but buyers are not in- 
clined to pay the prices asked unless. it 
is absolutely necessary. The larger in- 
dependent producers are sticking close 
to the 75c. differential above the com- 
pany prices but the smaller operator is 
quoting anywhere from $12@$14.50 for 
the prepared coals. 

Smaller sizes continue in strong de- 
mand. Buckwheat is being quoted by 

the independents at from $6 and some 
_ producers find it necessary to insist 
upon buyers of domestic taking a share 
of barley. Quotations for barley range 
$1.75@$2.25. 

Quotations for company coals, per 
gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b. New 
York Tidewater, lower ports, are as 
follows: 


Mine Tidewater 

Broken........... $7.60@$7.75 $10.21@$10.36 
Oy, ae Soe i 7.60@ 7. 10.21@ 10.36 
Beamer rs ais). 2. 7.85@ 8.10 10.46@ 10.71 
Chestnut....... 7.90@ 8.10 10.51@ 10.71 
ae ee. t 6.10@ 6.55 8.57@ 9.02 
Buckwheat....... 4.00@ 4.25 6.47@ 6.72 
oy ara ee 3.00@ 3.50 5.47@ 5.97 
BBaTIGV.. .... ses 2.25@ 2.50 4.72@ 4.97 
Boiler. . 2.50@2.75 4.97@ 5.22 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in freight 
rates. 

Bituminous—Many believe the mar- 
ket is sliding. Demand has fallen off 
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and quotations are easy. Manufactur- 
ers are not buying but the demand for 
bunker supplies has increased consider- 
ably. This is due to the efforts of ship 
owners to put a return supply on their 
vessels because of the English strike. 

The strike in the English mines has 
not yet been reflected in the local mar- 
ket. Demand for export coal has not 
shown any noticeable increase but has 
aided considerably in keeping prices 
where they are. 

That the markets are not over- 
stocked is attributed to a shortage of 
cars and labor unrest. The former con- 
dition is said to be due to the failure 
of the railroads to have their cars re- 
turned from the anthracite fields. 

Quotations at the end of the week 
were easier, ranging from $7.75@$10, 
dependent upon supply and demand. 
Pool 11 was quoted $7.75@$8.25 at the 
mines, Pool 10 from $8.50@$9, Pool 
84 $9.25@$10. Tidewater quotations 
ranged $12.50@$14. 


BALTIMORE 


Market Is Somewhat Easier — Heavy 
Export Loadings Break Pier Records— 
Prices Have Advanced, Due to British 
Trouble—Car Run to Mines and Load- 
ings Improve—Hard Coal Situation Is 
Acute—Many Changes in Line of Cus- 
tomers. 


Bituminous—There is an undoubted 
tendency toward an easier market, al- 
though prices have just stiffened, fol- 
lowing a light break. The supply is 
good and reports from the railroads 
show a larger run of empties to the 
mines and a much better loading. The 
Fastern car supply is now generally 
over 60 per cent on the B. & O., over 
75 on the Western Maryland and 60 
@70 on the Pennsylvania. B. & O. 
daily car loadings are now generally 
over the 3,000-ton mark. 

British strike complications have not 
made much difference here so far. 
There are several coal ships here for 
cargoes, presumably for England, and 
several vessels loaded here recently 
for Rotterdam are said to be really on 
the way to English ports. 

Prices are now 50c. or so better than 
a week ago. Best coals on both the 
Pennsylvania and B. & O. are worth 
around $11. Pool 10 is worth about $10, 
Pool 11 around $9.50 and Pool 18 is 
$8.50@$9. Best gas coals are selling 
at $11, or on a par with the better 
steam fuels. 

More export records are being broken 
here, despite the close scrutiny of ship- 
ments on permits. Up to Oct. 19 a total 
of about 340,000 tons were loaded. The 
B. & O. pier at Curtis Bay broke all 
records for dumping last week when 
in a single day it turned over 910 cars, 
or 43,000 tons. At the same time the 
Locust Point pier dumped 59 cars, and 
the Canton pier of the Pennsylvania 
around 200 cars. 


Anthracite—The hard coal situation 


-here remains acute, especially as to 


standard larger sizes, which are almost 
impossible to get. A few dealers, los- 
ing some old business, claim that those 
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supplying the coal to new connections 
are doing so when they still have a 
large number of old customers on books 
with orders undelivered. There is also 
some talk that a few dealers have 
charged above the schedule as set by 
the Baltimore Coal Exchange and this 
has caused some heated complaints. 
Such things invariably come up in coal 
shortage times, however. Warm weath- 
er is aiding the situation by halting 
much early consumption. 








Lake 





BUFFALO 


Steam Prices Still Sagging—Cars Are 
Fairly Plentiful—Miners Not Working 
Actively—Big Anthracite Rush. 


Bituminous—A decline has unsettled 
prices till nobody is sure of them. It 
is not uncommon to get quotations of 
$7.50 for Pittsburgh, mine price. 

So the trade is obliged to proceed 
with much caution. The consumer also 
hears of lower prices and he has a 
way of refusing his purchases on ar- 
rival, so that even Pittsburgh, which 
has all along held firmer, is no longer 
so much above the Buffalo market. 
Lump is decidedly stronger than. mine 
run or slack. Buffalo has a way of 
using the less stable Allegheny Valley 
market to combat the Pittsburgh strong 
position for the Allegheny Valley coal 
is in most instances good enough to 
meet the needs of consumers and be- 
sides there is a second advantage in a 
lower freight rate. 

Gas coal is not weakening. It has 
become decidedly scarce and the ask- 
ing price is up to $11@$12. Jobbers 
here often report that they cannot get 
any so they are not in any way in 
control of the situation. This, with the 
advance of steam lump over slack may 
soon make it necessary to quote every- 
thing separately as in former years. 

An easier car situation is noted every 
week. The miners are not working 
with much vim, but they do not make 
the demands that they did. 


Anthracite—The local “shortage” has 
been aggravated by newspaper reports, 
which prefer to take the scare side and 
to stir up people needlessly. So the 
larger retail offices are now beset with 
orders. Meanwhile the independent 
operators are asking as high as $17 
for egg at the mines and apparently 
getting it. 

There is no real shortage. The usual 
amount of coal has been distributed 
and will be right along. The shippers 
can say that and they do, but the re- 
ply is “I want it now,’ so the rule has 
been made not to deliver more than 
two tons on an order. Retail deliv- 
ered prices are $13@$13.25. 

There is the average amount of coal 
coming in and as soon as the Lakes 
close that will be turned into the city 
trade as usual and the clamor will 
cease. 

Lake — Shipments. continue good 
though the shortage from last season 
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is not likely to be made up. Total for 
the week is 107,150 net tons, of which 
41,000 tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 33,100 tons for Chicago, 8,000 
tons for Milwaukee, 7,800 tons for Fort 
William, 7,400 tons for Port Arthur, 
7,000 tons for Sheboygan, 2,850 tons 
for Racine. Freight rates are strong, 
vessels going light to take 7c. grain. 
Quotations: $1.50 to Racine, 85c. to 
Chicago, 75c. to Milwaukee, 70c. to 
Sheboygan, 60c. to Duluth, Fort Will- 
iam and Port Arthur. 


Coke—The market is unsteady as 
usual, as local jobbers are asked chiefly 
to make up occasional shortages at the 
big furnaces. Latest quotations from 
the Connellsville district are $18 at the 
ovens for 72-hour foundry, $17.50 for 
48-hour furnace and $15.50@$16 for 
high sulphur and stock. Domestic 
sizes are mostly byproduct obtained of 
Buffalo producers, $8@$8.50 for chest- 
nut and $5@$5.50 for pea, to which add 
mostly 50c. for delivery. Domestic 
coke is very unsteady in price, as it 
comes from all sources, some of it 
being blowings from beehive plants. 





CLEVELAND 


Coal Market Is Unsettled — Quotations 
Show Weakening Tendency—Operators 
Welcome Lower Prices — Receipts Are 
Increasing—Coal Conference To Bring 
Better Situation. 


Bituminous—The expected price re- 
duction has not materialized generally, 
although a weakening in quotations is 
apparent. Operators are waiting the 
outcome. of the conference of coal men 
of the United States, scheduled for 
Cleveland, at which the subject of 
cheaper coal will be taken up. Gen- 
erally speaking, operators and distrib- 
utors in the northern Ohio district 
would welcome a readjustment. Such 
action would probably silence the agita- 
tion for Government investigation and 
bring to a halt the steps now being 
taken by the Cleveland district at- 
torney. 

In Ohio fields the situation is a diffi- 
cult one because of the unwillingness of 
the miners to give 100 per cent effi- 
ciency. The slightest provocation is 
sufficient to cause them to become dis- 
gruntled. As coal production is now 
below normal the ear supply is ade- 
quate. Coal has been coming forward 
a better rate. The daily average has 
been worked up to about 87 cars for 
Cleveland alone, which is nearly double 
that prevailing two weeks ago. 

Prices for spot No. 8 slack at the 
mines vary. Quotations as low as $4 
were named early in the week, while 
the highest price has been $7. The 
average price at which spot coal is mov- 
ing is much lower than a few weeks 
ago and stands $6@$7. Retail prices 
for No. 8 dropped from $12 to $10.70. 
West Virginia Splint and cannel lump 
advanced slightly. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Domes- 
tic demands have been swelling despite 
warm weather that has prevailed. Fear 
of a gas shortage has stimulated the 
desire to lay in coal supplies. Some of 
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the retailers have been getting better 
supplies, but deliveries are falling short 
more than 50 per cent. After suspen- 
sion of the Lake priority it is expected 
that coal supplies will be much more 
plentiful and the prices lower.. 

Lake—Coal has been coming forward 
to the Lakes on contract at a good 
rate. The roads have been dumping 
about 3,500 cars daily. Vessel move- 
ment to the Northwest is running 25,- 
000 tons weekly. These shipments ex- 
ceed the fixed goal by 1,000 tons. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland are: 


ee ee $16.50; chestnut and stove, $16.25 
Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $15@ $16; mine-run, 
Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia Splint $13.50; 
No. 8 Pittsburgh, $10.70: Cannel lump, $15.25. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, $11@$12: No. 6 
and No. 8 mine-run, $12.50; No. 6 3 in. lump, $12.50. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Milder Weather Aids Fuel Situation 
— Bituminous Movement Improves — 
Shortage Is Not So Serious — Anthra- 
cite Stocks Are Satisfactory—Trade Is 
Unwilling To Pay Present Prices. 


Due to the prolonged mild weather, 
the general coal situation seems some- 
what better. Some good work has 
been done in the way of increasing de- 
liveries at the lower Lake ports. Part 
of the time the dumpings have been 
over the 4,000 cars a day set for the 
required amount. 

The gain on hard coal, plus the slight 
increase this year over deliveries of a 
year ago, make the situation on that 
grade fairly satisfactory. The com- 
parison with a year ago must take into 
consideration that there was a surplus 
last year from the preceding season 
which did not exist this year. This 
season’s deliveries to Oct. 1 show a 
gain this year of 79,000 tons which 
augmented by the saving through the 
mild weather of the fall, ought to make 
the total serve pretty well through the 
winter. 

On soft coal, the situation is much 
different. There is a shortage of re- 
ceipts to Oct. 1 of nearly 2,000,000 
tons. while the carry-over in the spring 
of 1919 was 2,000,000 tons against 
about 800,000 only in the spring of 
1920. This applies to commercial coal, 
exclusive of railroad and steel corpor- 
ation supplies. 

It does not seem to be humanly pos- 
sible to make up any major portion of 
this amount between now and the close 
of navigation. Good movement is be- 
ing made now, but it is only serving to 
make up in some degree the shortaze 
which prevailed earlier when the de- 
liveries went below the quota. 

One serious feature now is the n- 
certainty as to the mine prices. The 
present high mine costs would hardlv 
endure if the car situation became suf- 
ficiently free to permit capacity runs. 
Even now, there are reports of an oc- 
casional easing of the extreme figures. 

The trade feels certain that there 
will be a shortage of soft coal in the 
Northwest and that high prices will 
prevail. Yet it cannot be assured that 
there may not be some break from the 
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extreme figures at the mine, when 
there is a catching up of the deliveries 
so that the demand from other sec- 
tions is not so urgent. And the chance 
of a loss, if there should be a break 
that would drop the price $1 a ton, 
would be serious. 

Coal is accumulating rapidly at the 
lower ports. All-rail movement has 
been heavy and the general situation 
shows a decided improvement of late. 





MILWAUKEE 


Federal and State Coal Investigation Is 
in Progress—Lake Receipts Are Better 
—Retail Situation Is Unsatisfactory. 


Interest at Milwaukee and through- 
out the state is centered just now in an 
investigation of fuel conditions, both as 
to price and supply, which was inaugu- 
rated by Attorney-General John J. 
Blaine at Madison, Wis., following com- 
plaints lodged by Gov. E. L. Philipp 
and Marketing Director Edward Nord- 
man. Dealers will be called upon to 
explain their prices and profits. United 
States District Attorney H. A. Sawyer 
is also investigating complaints made 
by consumers agains Milwaukee retail- 
ers. 

The average price charged for chest- 
nut anthracite this year is reported to 
be $16.50 per ton, or $4 above last 
year’s figures and $7 above the price 
asked in 1916. Milwaukee wholesalers 
refuse to be quoted in regard to the 
matter. 

Those who have investigated the fuel 
situation in Wisconsin state that there 
are thousands of homes without coal at 
the present time. The first cold snap 
will cause a stampede for the coal 
yards and if the supply falls short 
much suffering is predicted. 

Prices of anthracite remain steady. 
Pocahontas is higher; stove, egg and 
nut now retail for $16.25 and mine-run 
at $13.75. Steam Pocahontas is selling 
at $11. Lake coal is coming in reason- 
ably well. Preparations are being 
made to take care of an unusually large 
fleet at the close of the season. 








Inland West 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Trade Is in Critical Condition — Ton- 
nage Goes to Better Markets out of 
State—Retailers Unable To Get Sup- 
plies. 


Operators are not selling to Indiana 
retailers to any marked extent. Most 
of the coal is going outside the state. 
Labor troubles are reduced to a mini- 
mum and the car service is improving. 

The coal commission has made its 
ruling that the retailer shall not pay 
more than $3 a ton and allowing the 
retailer a margin of $2.25. Operators 
are being offered $6@$8 in Michigan 
and other surrounding states for the 
same coal, which if sold in Indiana, 
would bring $3. The result is that con- 
tracts are rapidly being made outside 
the state. 
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Jobbers say there is less free coal on 
the Indiana market now than at any 
time in the history of production and 
retailers state their bins are entirely 
empty, with little prospect of getting 
them filled, unless the coal commission 
becomes more liberal in its awards. 

To add to the general complexity the 
intrastate freight rates were increased 
approximately 334 per cent with the 
exception of consignments to some of 
the industrial cities in the north central 
section, located in the former natural 
gas region. These cities’ rates will be 
fixed later, but it is generally assumed 
that the rate will be lower than to 
other portions of the state. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 
Conditions Approach Normal—Car and 


Labor Situation Better —Indiana Coal . 


Goes to Higher Markets—Price Decline 
Continues. 


During the past week, the coal in- 
dustry has been in a far healthier 
state than at any time since the be- 
ginning of the year. Market condi- 
tions have been more normal, labor has 
been fairly satisfactory, and the car 
supply, when compared with what the 
_mines have been receiving, has been 
excellent. 

All of the important producing fields 
have been receiving a car supply of 
60@70 percent. Many different grades, 
especially steam sizes, have dropped to 
more normal price levels. Domestic 
sizes were not much reduced. 

Industries are now in fairly good 
shape, and do not have to pay what- 
ever prices are demanded. The good 
grades are now obtaining the premium 
to which they are entitled. Another 
interesting development is the tenden- 
cy of the operator to eliminate the 
jobber or wholesaler. The average 
operator feels that conditions are now 
pointing more toward normal, and 
lower prices. For this reason he is in- 
clined to sell his coal direct and save 
the jobber’s commission. Another 
reason is the fact that some recent 
investigations have brought out the fact 
that a number of wholesalers have 
been making abnormal profits. 

The situation in the Indiana coal 
fields is rather interesting, although 
few develonoments took place last week. 
Some of the larger and more respon- 
sible Indiana operators are taking care 
of the Indiana trade on the basis out- 
lined by the state commission, but a 
very large tonnage of Indiana coal is 
being shipped out of the state, sold at 
prices far in excess of the figures set 
by the commission. However, enough 
coal is being sold in Indiana to keep 
the commission temporarily satisfied. 

Operators and the buying public are 
now feeling optimistic, as the whole 
coal situation is now in a fairly healthy 
‘condition. If the car supply keeps up 
the way it has been lately there will 
be plenty of coal and the market will 
decline still further. This will have 
_ the approval of practically all of the 
responsible operators, as well as the 
big buyers, as it is realized that a re- 
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turn to normal as soon as possible, 
will be the best thing for all concerned. 

Current mine prices quoted on the 
open market are: 


Southern Illinois (Franklin, 
Williamson Counties) 


Saline and 


Prepared |sizes Je. seee $6.25 @ $7.25 

Mine run 22.7 s3-eee 5.50@ 6.25 

Screenings}. <:deteeei cteees 4.50@ 5.00 
Springfield District, Illinois: 

Prepared ‘sizes Jiaeeiens $6.25 @$7.25 

Mineo! rnin.) eee 5.00@ 5.50 

HCreeningegs |... . ‘veils eeweestae 3.50@ 4.25 
Northern Illinois: 

Prepared” sizes (9o.ceianerts 6.00 @ $7.00 

DVEAINO! UAL! - . s\n ated s atone ete ene 5.25@ 6.00 

Sereenings. "... cin «sesamiae 4.00@ 5.00 


Indiana (current prices on coal sold out- 
side the State of Indiana) Clinton Field, 
fourth vein: 

Prepared sizes’ 21s eierstenate « $6.75 @ $7.25 
Mine run 5.00@ 50 


Screenings... Meo eclaerree 4.25@ 5.00 
Knox County, fifth vein: 

Prepared sizes.. $6.00 @ $7.00 

VEINS yieT UT. s!s\ 4 ody eee eee 5.00@ 5.25 

DCLeOHINEs, . + + Meio cuhe pees 4.00@ 4.50 





COLUMBUS 
All Coals Decline — Less Activity in 
Railroad Fuels — Domestic Trade Is 
Still Strong—Better Operating Condi- 
tions Are Noticed. 


Steam coal has declined sharply. 
Domestic is also lower by about $1. 
Slowing steam consumption, grand jury 
investigations and the attitude of ope- 
rators have all contributed to lower 
prices. It is stated that prices may 
fall still further. 

Steam trade is generally quiet. In- 
custries have comfortable reserves and 
are not heavily in the present market. 
Utilities are now well supplied. Rail- 
roads are still buying, but require- 
ments are not as large as formerly. 
Prices are now down to a point where 
resumption of buying for reserve pur- 
poses may be expected, but this has 
not developed to any marked degree 
as yet. 

Domestic trade is still active and 
dealers are buying whenever possible. 
Pocahontas is still scarce and little of 
that grade is expected to be handled 
in the Columbus market soon. A con- 
siderable tonnage of West Virginia 
splint is arriving. Kentucky grades 
are on the market, but the main bulk 
of the coal comes from the southern 
Ohio field. Retail prices are also de- 
clining. Hocking and Pomeroy Bend 
lump retails %8.50@$10, while mine 
run is 50@75c. lower. West Virginia 
splints are $9.50@$11 and Pocahontas 
$12.50@$15. 

Under the influence of an improved 
car supply production in practically all 
Ohio fields has shown an increase. The 
Hocking Valley produced about 65 to 
70 per cent and the same figures are 
reported from Pomeroy Bend. Cam- 
bridge and Crooksville had a run of 65 
per cent during the week. 

Prices at the mines of coals used in 
Central Ohio are: 


Hocking lump 


Hocking mine run .......2... 5.50@ 6.75 
Hocking screenings .......... 5.50@ 6.50 
Pomeroy) “umpire 2 hss aeherd dinette 6.25@ 7.50 
Pomeroy: mine run............ 6.00@ 7.25 
Pomeroy screenings........... 5.75@ 7.00 
West Virginia splints, lump... 6.50@ 7.75 
West Virginia splints. mine run 6.00@ 7.50 
West Virginia splints, screen- 

INGSO Ps a ee ol Rear eee 5.75@ 7.25 
Pocahontas, LUMP? x..619cdys seteye5 re 7.75@ 9.00 
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ST. LOUIS 
Warm Weather Has Eased Conditions 
—Steam Sizes Are Heavy and Prices 
Lower—Domestic Is in Good Demand— 
Car Supply Is Short. 


As a result of the investigation in 
Chicago, steam sizes are heavy in St. 
Louis and standard screenings are down 
to $3, with slightly higher prices pre- 
vailing on country and Northern ship- 
ments. 

A general business depression in the 
North and Northeast is partly respon- 
sible for the surplus of steam. The 
domestic market, however, is good but 
there it not enough coal to meet the 
demand. It is easy to understand what 
the condition would be if the weather 
were seasonable. 

In the Standard field there are petty 
strikes that seriously cut down the pro- 
duction. At meetings held this week 
the miners have voted not to work on 
Saturdays. In the Mt. Olive field two 
of the largest mines were idle on ac- 
count of labor troubles. 

The car supply in the Standard field 
is far from satisfactory. The railroad 
tonnage cuts in heavily and is chiefly 
mine run. Heavy Government orders 
have been placed recently. 

Standard prices for St. Louis ship- 
ments on domestic sizes are $4.25@$5, 
screenings $3@$4.25. Mt. Olive prices 
are $4 in St. Louis for all sizes, up to 
$5.50 in the country and outside. 

In the Carterville district conditions 
are good. The car supply is some- 
what short on the Iron Mountain and 
Illinois Central, but otherwise every- 
thing is satisfactory. Operators are 
asking $4.25@$5.50, while some of the 
independents are getting as high as $8. 

No anthracite shipments are coming 
in. A little smokeless moving through 
with nothing from Arkansas. There is 
no change in retail prices. 

Calls for domestic coal in the coun- 
try are now being handled through a 
committee representing railroads and 
operators in an effort to relieve the 
condition in Missouri and to enable the 
state to get along without calling for 
Federal aid in the distribution of coal. 





CHICAGO 


Bituminous Receipts Are Better—Tem- 
perate Weather Aids the Supply — 
Prices Seek Lower Levels. 


A special effort is being made to 
ship a large tonnage to Chicago, and 
the results have been very gratifying. 
Both the steam and domestic trade 
are now in such a position that they 
can choose, rather than be forced to 
buy whatever is offered. The continued 
warm weather has also been effective 
in keeping prices lower. 

A careful investigation of the coal 
supply, in the city of Chicago, has dis- 
closed that there is approximately 30 
days’ supply on hand, which is con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory. The manu- 
facturers and other large buyers of 
steam coal are in better shape as they 
have been given an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate fuel on account of the warm 
weather. 
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Eastern coals continue to be very 
scarce and only a few retail dealers 
have anything from West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania or Kentucky to offer. 
There is no denying the fact that there 
is a very serious shortage of hard coal. 
So far as Eastern soft coal is con- 
cerned, while some has been coming in 
during the past week, there is but 
little demand for it on account of the 
fact that southern Illinois coals are 
now available in fairly satisfactory 
quantities. West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky coals, prepared sizes, are selling 
anywhere from $6@$10, f.o.b. mines. 


DETROIT 


Steam Demand Has Eased Off — Do- 
mestic Calls Are Heavy and Receipts 
Light — Anthracite Situation Is Un- 
changed. 

Bituminous—Owing to manufactur- 
ing curtailment there is a material eas- 
ing off in the inquiry for steam coal. 
The situation is also relieved somewhat 
by a freer movement of this coal. 

The available supply of domestic is 
considerably less than requirements of 
the market. Jobbers report that do- 
mestic coal of the better grades is very 
searce, as only small shipments are be- 
ing received from mines in Ohio and 
West Virginia, which are regarded as 
the chief source of supply. 

A larger proportion of the present 
supply is reported coming from mines 
in Indiana and Illinois, which are less 
highly regarded, the tonnage being re- 
stricted by the demand of markets 
nearer the points of production. 

West Virginia mine run is reported 
at $8.50 and lump $8.75@$9 f.o.b. 
mines. Hocking mine run holds around 
$8 and lump is $8.50. Only a small 
amount of smokeless is being received 
and the quotation on lump ranges 
around $10.50 at the mines. 

Anthracite — Household consumers 
who have been unsuccessful so far in 
obtaining a winter supply of anthracite 
find little comfort in the future outlook. 
Retailers are practically: without an- 
thracite and report they are unable to 
get any definite information concerning 
the probability of a better supply later. 
Dealers are unable to make much prog- 
ress in supplying customers, many of 
whom placed orders months ago. Sub- 
stitution of bituminous coal and coke 
is being urged, but either supply is in- 
adequate. 


SS 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Market Is Easier with More 
Coal Available — Domestic Shipments 
Temporarily Confined to State —Car 
Supply Is Good — Men Are Returning 
Rapidly. 

Inquiry for steam has fallen off per- 
ceptibly in the past week. The supply 
of free coal has shown an increase, con- 
sumers being able to obtain a consider- 
able tonnage of Big Seam, Mt. Carmel, 
Jagger and other medium grades of 
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Walker County. There is little Cahaba, 
Black Creek or Pratt to be had. Prices 
range from $5.50 for Big Seam mine 
run, to $6 for Jagger and Mt. Carmel. 
Black Creek and Cahaba bring $7.50@ 
$8. 
The domestic demand is exception- 
ally strong, and supply from the mines 
is far below requirements. State Fuel 
Administrator Davis has issued an 
order prohibiting any domestic coal 
being shipped out of the state for an 
18-day period, beginning Oct. 20, this 
action being taken to enable Alabama 
consumers to stock up some coal for 
winter requirements. The railroads 
have agreed to seize no more lump coal, 
and this action will greatly remedy 
the acute situation. 

The coal-carrying lines are furnish- 
ing all the cars needed at the mines 
of the district, with the exception of 
the Louisville & Nashville, which has 
run a little short in the past few days 
on account of several hundred cars 
being taken to the Kentucky fields. 

Production for the week ended Oct. 
16 is expected to approximate 266,000 
tens, which will show an increase over 
the preceding week of 11,000 tons. Men 
are reported returning to the mines in 
large numbers, especially in the Walk- 
er County field. However, it is ex- 
pected that union officials will call all 
the men out at the so-called “Blue- 
Book Contract” mines, as it is not con- 
sidered likely that the operators who 
signed these contracts for a two-year 
period from May 1 will consent to enter 
into negotiations for new contracts or 
concede to further demands which the 
union seeks to incorporate in the new 
contracts. 


LOUISVILLE 


Industrial Demand Is Falling Off — 
Prices Slightly Softer—Domestic Mar- 
ket Is Good—Lake Movement Is Heavy 
—Spot Coal Continues Scarce. 

Demand is nothing like it has been, 
due to industries slowing down. Ex- 
port promises activity as a result of the 
situation in England. 

Car supply continues about 385 per 
cent, but tonnage for the field is well 
up, as there are far more mines, and 
greater production than formerly. The 
country situation is improved, and it is 
believed that there will be no Decem- 
ber shortage. 

A good many operators are abiding 
by the $6 maximum agreement, but 
others are getting $6.50@$8.50 for 
mine-run, and more for block, which is 
reported to be selling $9@$10. 

One retailer states that out of 40 
letters sent to producers in Harlan, 
Hazard, Elkhorn and Straight Creek 
districts, eight replies were made. Most 
of the replies reported “sold up,” or not 
enough coal to cover contracts. 

Retail prices show eastern Kentucky 
or West Virginia block, $11.50; mine- 
run, $11; nut and slack, $9.50. West 
Kentucky lump, $10.50; mine-run, $10; 
screenings, $8.50. 

Jeffersonville dealers have been of- 
fered an opportunity to place their re- 
quirements before the State Food and 
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Fuel commission, but have held off in 
hopes of securing eastern Kentucky or 
West Virginia fuels, which are princi- 
pally used in the market. 





Western 





DENVER 


October Output Is Good—Retail Prices 
Are Unchanged, but Steam Advances— 
Wage Increase Hearing Set for Nov. 4. 

October output in Colorado bitumin- 
ous and lignite fields is keeping up to 
the September figures, but sales are 
slow in the big cities. Retailers here 
experienced the biggest business so far 
this year during September, catching 
up with back. orders. 

Little change is expected in bitumin- 
ous retail grades in November over 
present prices, but advances in steam 
coal are already under way. The Vic- 
tor-American Fuel Co. has increased 
Routt County Pinnacle bituminous, 
slack, from $3.50 to $3.90 at the mine, 
causing an increase to $7.50 a ton on 
the Denver market. Other grades of 
steam are $3@$3.50 at the mine, selling 
for $7 here. Trinidad steam retails for 
$8.05 to apartment houses and hotels. 

No change is reported in lignite slack 
steam, which is retailing $5.30, although 
a raise of 10c. and 15c. was made re- 
cently at some mines. Cold weather 
may bring a further increase that 
will probably be reflected in Denver 
markets. 

First grade lignite lump is selling for 
$10.15, Leyden lump for $9.35 and Weld 
County at $9.15. Routt County bitu- 
minous lump is bringing $12.50 a ton, 
while Rockvale is $11.50. 





Canada 





TORONTO 


Mild Weather Causes Decreased De- 
mand—Dealers Still Behind in Deliver- 
ies—Continued Scarcity of Anthracite. 


The weather for some time has been 
unusually mild and has caused a con- 
siderable slackening in the demand for 
domestic coal. Dealers, however, are 
still much behind in filling aceumlated 
orders. 

Anthracite is coming forward in fair . 
quantities, but the yards are still al- 
most empty, and deliveries are being 
made from the cars. The situation as 
regards bituminous, shows no change, 
the supply for industrial plants being 
still very short. The Provincial Fuel 
Controller, acting in conjunction with 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
has arranged for supplying emergency 
shipments for public utilities. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail 
PCOS. ay saint elckc tts nate ee 
Anthracite, egg, stove, nut 

and grate 


15.40 
ne » deans 16.90 
Domestic lump ........... 100 Bisa tone 
Cannel 20:00 


Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination. 
Three-quarter lump 14.50 @ $15.00 


ic) cary 
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News 
From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke Market Slumps Sharply — Fur- 
naces Are Curtailing Reserves With 
Some Expecting To Bank or Blow Out 
—Production Is Well Maintained. 


The spot coke market has had a 
sharp break, being down $2 on furnace 
grade. Not only have sales been made 
at $15, but some offerings at this fig- 
ure have been refused. To find a price 
as low as $15 one must go back prior 
to July 1. 

To a small extent the decline in the 
market is attributable to heavier pro- 
duction, car supplies having permitted 
an increased output, and supplies in the 
past week have been but little under 
actual requirements. In larger meas- 
ure, however, the decline has been 
caused by a change of attitude on the 
part of many of the blast furnaces. 
Some that were buying spot coke have 
ceased to do so. Others have instructed 
operators to curtail shipments on re- 
quirement contracts. In each case the 
lessened demand is due to an inten- 
tion on the part of the furnacemen 
either to bank or blow out. 

While the coke market may decline 
somewhat more in the next week, no 
radical change is to be expected until 
coal goes much lower, since at $15 coke 
is bringing not much more than the 
market value of the-coal involved plus 
cost of conversion. 

We quote the spot market at $15 for 
furnace and at $16@$17 for foundry, 
per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Oct. 16 at 
213,265 tons, an increase of 1,105 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 


Market Is Easier with Further De- 
clines in Prospect—Lake Coal Demand 
Very Light—P. R.R. Embargo on Ex- 
port Shipments Is Tighter. 


The spot coal market has softened 
about 50c. on ordinary steam grades 
and $1@$2 on gas and by-product, 
bringing the various grades relatively 
close together. While production has 
probably increased a trifle, the change is 
due chiefly to lessened market demand, 
as buyers are more strongly of the 
opinion that coal prices are marked for 
a sharp recession. Consumption is 
somewhat reduced, with prospects of 
there being further and sharper reduc- 
tions, particularly in the iron and ‘steel 
industry, which clearly is facing a pe- 
riod of much lighter operation. 

Practically all coal operators admit 
that lower prices are in prospect, and 


definite efforts are being made to see 
that the decline is an orderly one. 

The Pennsylvania embargo on ship- 
ments to Tidewater is tighter, very few 
requests for permits being granted, and 
this condition has thrown more coal 
upon the local market. On the B. & O. 
there is a fairly free movement for ex- 
port. Demand for Lake coal is now 
very light, with the end of the shipping 
season only a few weeks distant, and 
Lake prices are easier. 

The market is $8 for steam coal and 
$8.50@$9 for best grades of gas and 
by-product, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


UNIONTOWN 
Coal and Coke Have Slumped Sharply 
—Car Supply Is Greatly Improved— 
Labor Is More Plentiful — Pier Ship- 
ments Are Greatly Curtailed. 

All grades of coal and coke have 
slumped this week and from present 
indications the end of the drop is not 
yet at hand. Coke is off $3 per ton, 
with coals 50c.@$1.50 under last week’s 
prices. 

Furnace coke is selling at $14.50 in- 
stead of the $17.50 price of last Mon- 
day. Pool 44 coal is $8; P. R.R. Pool 
34 is $7.75; B. & O. Pool 34 is $10; 
P. R.R. steam is $6.75; B. & O. steam 
is $7.50, and byproduct coal is $8.25. 

Car supply has been the best since 
the week of Sept. 6, the Monongahela 
Ry. record being 85 per cent on coal 
and 100 per cent for coke. This has 
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handled the bigger production and re- 
sulted in free offerings in all domestic 
markets. With pier shipments prac- 
tically ceased, the resultant price drop 
was discounted. Some talk of 1921 con- 
tracts is being heard and will increase 
if a further market recession is regis- 
tered. 

The Monongahela’s excellent car sup- 
ply came from a P. R.R. 50 per cent 
coal placement with 1,370 cars against 
2,555 required and a Lake Erie 100 per 
cent coal placement with 4,140 cars out 
of 3,060 required. In coke placements 
the Lake Erie scored 125 per cent with 
2,120 cars against requirements of 
1,690 and retrieved the P. R.R.’s 70 per 
cent placement. 

The average placement over the same 
period for the Pennsylvania branches 
was 40 per cent coal and 50 per cent 
coke, with similar records being made 
by the B. & O. Yards are once again 
filling up with loads, 1,600 cars being 
reported at Youngwood and 200 at 
Rainey. 

Immigration from Europe is increas- 
irg and emigration from other Ameri- 
can labor fields is reported, the latter 
principally from the rubber companies 
of Ohio. Generally speaking, the labor 
situation is the best of the year. 





FAIRMONT 


Better Car Supply Improves Production 
—Lakes and Tide Movement Is Heavy 
—Prices Generally Reduced as Agreed 
—Export Price Expected to Stiffen. 


With car supply adequate to take 
care of capacity output for at least half 
the week, production was on a larger 
scale. There was a better run of cars 
in northern West Virginia than in the 
southern section. Monongahela mines 
had a fair run during the early part 
of the week, despite the fact that the 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Week 
11,350,000 
1,892,000 
Oct. 9b 12,091,000 
2,015,000 
12,135,000 
2,022,000 


Dai 


Daily average 
Oct. 16c 
Daily average 


1920 ———_—_—_—.. 19194 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
to Date Week to Date 
404,112,000 11,518,000 352,794,000 
1,728,000 1,920,000 1,508,000 
416,204,000 11,888,000 364,682,000 
1,735,000 . 1,981,000 1,520,000 
428,339,000 11,829,000 376,511,000 
1,742,000 1,972,000 1,531,000 


ANTHRACITE 


Week Ended 


1920 
1,804,000 
1,847,000 
1,855 000 


19194 
1,921,000 
1,955,000 
1,916,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
Oct. 9 
1920b 1919 


Oct. 16 
1920c 


403,000 


Oct. 18 


400,000 383,000 


1920 
to Date 


16,874,000 


1919 
to Date a 


15,485,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 


(c) Subject to revision. 


All figures in net tons. 


| 
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number of assigned empties was unduly 
large. Cars were also fairly plentiful 
on the main and branch lines of the 
Western Maryland. 

Lake and Tidewater shipments over- 
shadowed all other movement during 
the week ended the 16th, but line ship- 
ments were on rather a low level, the 
demand having materially slackened. 

During the week the Fair Practice 
Committee decided to ask operators to 
adopt the state price policy to cover 
coal shipped outside of the state. The 
maximum price for state delivery has 
been $6. Surface indications are that 
this price is being generally followed 
on all line shipments. As a result, 
the price on Lake shipments has soft- 
ened to $6@$6.50, a reduction of about 
one dollar per ton. Because of the 
British coal strike, the export market 
will probably stiffen. The price pre- 
vailing during the greater part of the 
week for export coal was $10.50. 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Improved Car Supply, Government Agi- 
tation and Slackened Demand Have 
Lowered Prices—Lake Quotas Are Met. 


There was a reasonably good car 
supply, though toward the latter part 
of the week ended Oct. 16 mines on the 
Baltimore & Ohio were reduced to par- 
tial idleness. 

Comparatively little spot coal was 
available for line shipment because of 
Lake obligations, which mines were 
faithfully meeting. The demand for 
line shipments was not as strong as it 
had been, yet there was sufficient call 
to absorb more coal than was available. 

Prices for line shipment were some- 
what off color. That was partly due 
to the activities of the Fair Practice 
Committee both as to local deliveries 
and to points beyond the confines of 
West Virginia. The price for Lakes 
was averaging $6@$6.50 a ton. 

An improved car supply and govern- 
ment agitation, with slackened demand 
among domestic consumers at markets 
along the Lakes are responsible for the 
lower prices. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Labor Indolence Increasing—Radical 
Element Threatens Loss of Production 
—Prices Are Softer. 

Labor supply has remained about 
the same as when the recent outlaw 
strike ended, though it is reported that 
a great many men have left the field 
for other districts where they believe 
they will not find the radical element 
so much in power. 

This element, since the loss of the 
recent strike, seems to have adopted 
ir many places a Soviet practice, in 
that this type of loader goes into the 
mines in the morning and after load- 
ing one mine car spends the rest of the 
day sitting around, being careful not 
to leave until quitting time and thus 
give the operators ground for appeal 
to union officials on account of reduced 
rroduction by the men quitting the 
mines when cars are available for 
loading. The remedy will no doubt be 
found in the reduction of workers’ 
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wages, but it will take some time to 
convince them by this method that the 
practice adopted is as detrimental to 
themselves as they seek to make it to 
the operators. 

Car supply during the week of Oct. 
16 was much better, but this week 
seems to be falling off considerably, 
due possibly to the railroads trans- 
ferring the excess empties to other 
fields, where shortages prevail. Prices 
are softening somewhat and the whole 
situation in this direction seems to be 
improving. 

Production for the week ended Oct. 
16 remained at approximately 250,- 
000 tons, of which the railroads took 
about 85 per cent. 








Middle Appalachian 





NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Declines—Kentucky Con- 
sumers Get Heavy Tonnage—Set Price 
Prevails—Coal to Lakes in Good 
Volume. 


Production declined further during 


the period ended Oct. 16, the output: 


cropping to 110,000 tons. In other 
words, mines were operating on just 
about a halftime basis. The additional 
loss was caused by a 44 per cent car 
shortage. 

A greater percentage of the coal pro- 
duced in Kentucky is now being shipped 
to points within the state and at prices 
much lower than those heretofore pre- 
vailing. It is estimated that fully one- 
half the output of some of the fields 
in the eastern part of the state is being 
shipped at the prevailing pr'ce of $6 
a ton. This seems to be the standard 
price, as tacitly agreed to by the Gov- 
ernment. It is thought that with many 
cars on shorter hauls it will now be 
possible to keep a larger number of 
cars in circulation. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


More Cars Available in Tug River— 
Labor Corditions Improve—Lakes Pro- 
gram Being Pushed—Heavier Western 
Movement—Export Demand Is Increas- 
ing. 

An increasing car shortage in the 
Pocahontas field has not so far greatly 
cut down the aggregate of production. 
With an increase in the car shortage 
loss there has been a decrease in the 
labor shortage. However, car short- 
age losses are now equal to combined 
losses from all sources observed about 
the first of October, running to 65,090 
tons as against only 30,000 due to labor 
shortage. 

There is not so stiff a demand at the 
Lakes despite the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is pushing the Lakes pro- 
gram. Because of the downward trend 
of prices buyers are refusing to make 
purchases and that has weakened the 
Ilake demand. There is perhaps more 
Pocahontas coal going to Western mar- 
kets than has heretofore been the case. 
The demand in the East is not quite so 
strong though little difference is ob- 
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served in the volume of tonnage bound 
for Tidewater points. 

Coal loading in the Tug River 
region for the week ended Oct. 16 
reached a total of 88,650 net tons, rep- 
resenting an increase of 1,800 tons over 
the previous week, being close to maxi- 
mum production for five days’ work. 
More cars were available on the Nor- 
folk & Western in this field owing to 
the fact that they were taken from the 
Thacker field in order to equalize the 
supply. 

Tidewater continued to claim a large 
proportion of Tug River output with 
the prospect of a heightened demand 
in view of the British mine strike. 
There was not so strong a demand at 
the Lakes. Market fluctuations, how- 
ever, affected conditions in the Tug 
River field only to a limited extent. 


KANAWHA 


Car Shortage Is More Pronounced— 
Lakes Movement Is Smaller—Prices 
Are Unchanged. 


Decreased production followed a car 
shortage even more pronounced during 
the week ended Oct. 16. The car sup- 
ply was under 50 per cent, taking the’ 
week as a whole. No improvement was 
observable in the supply of empties on 
the Kanawha & Michigan despite re- 
peated promises. 

While 20 per cent was fixed as the 
quota to be shipped to the Lakes, the 
per centage actually moved was larger, 
owing to the limited car supply. The 
fact that production was not so large, 
however tended to cut down the Lake 
movement as compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

There was just as heavy a demand 
from Inland markets, not only for steam 
but especially for domestic fuel, the 
Eastern market leading in that respect. 
Prices remained virtually unchanged. 
The prevailing price on. spot mine run 
for Inland markets was about $7.50 
and for export was $10.50@$11. 


VIRGINIA 


Production Now Mainly Curtailed by 
Labor Loss—Export Demand Grows— 
Lower Prices for Inland Markets. 


While car shortage losses have faded 
into insignificance a labor shortage is 
now responsible for virtually all the 
loss in the field. Production was still 
ranging around 130,000 tons curtailed 
to the extent of 20,119 tons or 13.3 
per cent by the labor shortage loss. 

There was no car shortage to speak 
of on any road except the Norfolk & 
Western, where it amounted to only 2 
per cent. Production was best at the 
mines on the C. & O., where the labor 
shortage affected production only to the 
extent of 3,650 tons. The most pro- 
nounced labor loss was at mines served 
by the N. & W. where this reached 19 
per cent. 

There were signs of a growing ex- 
port demand. While there was not so 
strong a call for coal at Inland markets, 
as a result of the waiting policy of 
buyers, yet the demand was still out- 
strivping the supply. Prices were on 
a slightly lower level. 
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LOGAN AND THACKER 


Strike Losses Continue to Decrease— 
Logan Car Placement Is Poor—Lakes 
Movement Is Heavy—Prices are Slight- 
ly Off. 

Production in the Williamson field 
was on a larger scale, owing to prog- 
ress made at mines so long affected by 
the strike and partly because of a 
slight betterment in the car supply. 
The ranks of working miners have 
been reinforced by outsiders. In other 
instances miners are still returning to 
work and will continue to do so as 
winter approaches. 

The Norfolk & Western has again re- 
stricted mines to box cars and it is 
generally understood in the region that 
wagon mine operators are experiencing 
difficulty in disposing of their product 
because of falling prices. 

Not so much coal was mined in the 
Guyan region in the period ended Oct. 
16 as there was a slight decrease in 
the car supply. Production was not 
more than 60 per cent of capacity. For 
a time Lake loadings were rather slim, 
but on Thursday 24,000 tons, or about 
two-thirds of output went to Lakes. 

There was a little more activity 
among buyers in the field both for 
Eastern and Western markets, a por- 
tion of the output also finding its way 
to Tide. Domestic coal was also in 
good demand but there was a percepti- 
ble decrease in the call for slack. 
Average run of prices for Inland was 
about $7 a ton, with export at about 
$10. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River Output Declines—Gulf 
Region Hampered With Growing Labor 
Shortage—Tide Shipments Are Heavy. 


There was a marked decrease in the 
output of coal in the New River 
region for period ended Oct. 16. On 
Monday alone was the supply of 
empties at all adequate, the supply de- 
clining from day to day. The short- 
age was more pronounced than at any 
time in recent weeks. One trouble 
seemed to be the inability of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to handle loads. 

The export demand was strong, with 
a price of $10.50 being offered in many 
cases, though most export coal was 
being moved at a figure far below that. 
There was no weakening in the East- 
ern or Western demand for New River 
smokeless and more coal than usual 
went to Western markets. However 
the largest part of the output went to 
Tide. 

Supply on the Virginian Ry. was 
better than that on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in the Gulf region, car shortage 
loss being only about 30 per cent while 
mines on the C. & O. were cut down to 
about half time. Virginian operators, 
however, were still much perturbed over 
the growing losses from a labor short- 
age, especially as such a shortage had 
begun to develop at a time when the 
car supply gave promise of marked 
improvement. As usual, the greater 
part of the Gulf output was going to 
Tidewater. There were plenty of bot- 


- reference to prices. 
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toms at Tide and export dumpings dur- 
ing the week were larger. 








Southern Appalachian 








SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Little Increase in Production—Lake 
Quota Is Increased—Prices Steady at 
Grand Jury’s Figure. 


There was but little if any increase 
ir. production for the week ended Oct. 
16. Operators have been promised re- 
lief so often and thén the cars fail to 
show up, that they do not expect more 
than two days loading time per week. 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
notified operators that their quota of 
Lake coal is now about 7 per cent of 
the rated output of the mine. This 
is a material increase in the quota. 

District Attorney Slattery continues 
to try to force the operators to agree 
to sell coal at a price not to exceed 
$6. While this is the ruling price for 
coal, but few, if any of the operators 
have actually signed an agreement with 
To an unbiased 
observer, it can hardly seem fair to 
furnish local mines the smallest car 
supply of all the coal fields, and then 
also hammer down their selling price 
to a figure lower than that ruling in 
cther districts. 








Middle Western 


DUQUOIN 


Market Is Unchanged—Car Supply Is 
Good, Production Only Hampered by 
Labor’s Indifference. 


Market conditions during the past 
week have not changed to any extent, 
although a slight downward trend has 
been noticed in one or two grades. The 
mines are still working about 70@80 
per cent. One of the greatest draw- 
backs now is the fact that many of the 
men do not want to work over three 
or four days a week and production at 
the mines is greatly hampered. This 
is partly attributed to the fact that the 
recent raise in pay for the shift men 
gives them more money than they are 
used to receiving. 

Contrary to many reports, the IIli- 
nois Central is holding its own in car 
supply. Scarcely a mine on the main 
line has been idle for over two weeks 
for the want of cars. Reports keep 
coming to the affect that the Illinois 
Central is one of the weakest in the 
district, however, mines along the route 
have not noticed it during the past 
few weeks. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Is Keen at Steady Prices— 
Production Held Down by Poor Car 
Supply—Field Prospects Are Improv- 
ing. 

Local demand is very good, due to 
the fact that the field has extended its 
market, and is getting business this 
season in several districts which were 
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hardly considered before. While buyers 
are not in the field as strongly as a 
while back, still the demand is far in 
excess of supply. 

Since the strike, labor has settled 
down, and is working much better than 
for months past. The field is in ex- 
cellent shape as a whole and only needs 
empties. Car supply during the past 
few days has been down to 26 per cent 
on the L. & N. lines. 

Industrial demand is not as heavy 
as it was in the northern Indiana and 
Michigan districts, but a very fair 
volume of coal is moving in that direc- 
tion, with a good Southern business 
which is picking up as the cotton gin- 
ners get busy. 

Quotations last week averaged: pre- 
pared sizes $5.70, mine run _ $5.17, 
screenings $4.18. However, spot lump 
is quoted in many instances $7@$8 a 
ton for good grades, mine run $6@ 
$6.50, screenings $5.50@$5.75. 








Western 


UTAH 


Labor Conditions Are Excellent — Car 
Supply Is Poor — Retail Stocks Are 
Short. ; 


Labor conditions in the Utah coal 
fields are excellent. The men are more 
anxious to work than in the past, and 
little mine idleness is being experienced 
from this source. Car shortage losses, 
however, are mounting, the supply be- 
ing about on a par with other sections. 
This situation is expected to become 
even more acute in the near future. 

Retailers are apprehensively watch- 
ing the approach of cold weather. 
Stocks are short, some dealers having 
only about 20 per cent of their usual 
supplies for this time of the year. 

Curtailed output is greatly reducing 
the trade in Utah coal at the coast. 
With so much of the production neces- 
sarily absorbed for use inside the state, 
shippers are embarrassed in making de- 
liveries elsewhere. 





Canada 


ALBERTA 


Official returns of the output of the 
coal mine in Alberta for July show a 
production of 3,560,323 tons, an in- 
crease of 1,431,354 tons over that of 
July 1919. The figures for August 
have not been made up, but an equal 
rate of increase is expected to be shown 
for that month and the remainder of 
the season. 

About 225 mines are now at work and 
those remaining idle are mostly small 
cperations, which will not materially 
affect the total output. Reports from 
the large producing mines are to the 
effect that efforts are being put forth 
to speed up production. There is some 
shortage of labor, but with the cessa- 
tion of work in the harvest fields, more 
men will shortly be available in the 
future. 





Mine 
and Company 


News 








ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The Feabody Coal Co. 
has certified to an increase in its capi- 
tal stock from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
Francis S. Peabody is president of the 
company, which has extensive holdings 
in the Illinois coal fields. 

Duquoin—The Security Coal & Min- 
ing Co., operating a mine south of this 
city, is now completing a number of 
test holes and will within the next year 
sink one of the largest mines in the 
state. The site is located about 4 
miles southwest of town and about 2 
miles west of the Security mine now 
in operation. A switch will be con- 
structed to the mine and a miners’ 
train will be operated twice daily for 
the men to go to their work on. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—The Kanawha-Knox Coal 
Co. of Elys has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $400,000, 

E. N. Ennis, J. A. McDermott and 
W. H Avant have organized the Ennis 
Coal Co., at Barboursville, with a capi- 
tal of $150,000, 

The Elkhorn-Coleman Coal Co. has 
been organized at Willard, with capital 
of $50,000, by P. Mullins, J. H. M. 
Brayer and D. B, Ramey. 

The Camp Branch Coal Co., at Mar- 
rowbone, Pike County, plans a $50,000 
investment, with a mine on the B. & 
O. W. W. Bentley is head of the com- 
pany, 


OHIO 


Columbus—A number of coal min- 
ing concerns were incorporated during 
the latter part of September, showing 
that rapid development work is still 
going on. Among these were: The Syn- 
dicate Coal Co., of Dayton, with a cap- 
ital of $60,000, by I. F, Craig and 
others; The Lick Creek Coal Co., of 
Ironton, with a capital of $25,000, by 
A. E. McCoy and others; The Rice Coal 
Co., of Dayton, with a capital of $25,- 
000, by J. W. Rice and others; The 
Aberdeen Coal Co., of Columbus, with 
a capital of $25,000, by H. H. Orr and 
others. The Columbus Board of Pur- 
chase has been authorized by the city 
council to ask for bids for approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of mine run coal 
for the various city departments. The 
advertisements will be out shortly. 


Pomeroy—Reports show that there 
is a large amount of development work 
going on in the Pomeroy Bend field. 
Recent surveys have been made over 
18,000 acres of coal lands for the pur- 
pose of locating mines and building 
spurs. 
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Two new coal operations are now 
being opened in this section, both by the 
Essex interests of Columbus. The Stal- 
ter & Essex Mining Co., chartered sev- 
eral months ago, has opened a mine on 
the K. & M. R.R., which has an initial 
capacity of 400 tons. It is planned to 
increase this to 1,500 tons daily "within 
a short time. The mine is modern, 
electrically equipped and taps 1,200 
acres of good coal, with a seam five 
feet thick. 

The other mine will be opened about 
Jan. 1 by the Pomeroy & Hocking Coal 
Co., also on the K. & M. R.R., about 
three miles from the other operation. 
This mine will develop a tract of 4,200 
acres of coal, five feet thick. A switch 
several miles in length is now being 
built and also a large modern tipple. 
The officers of both companies are: 
Calvin Essex, president; Fred Essex, 
secretary; J. A. Stalter, treasurer, and 
R. T. West, vice president and general 
manager. The product of both mines 
will be sold through the Essex Coal Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Gunther City—The Gunther City 
Coke, Coal and Mining Co. has been 
organized here. The company is capi- 
talized at $1,000,000 and will work ex- 
tensive coal mines in Oklahoma and 
maintain coke ovens at Gunther City, 
with sales organizations in Oklahoma 
and other states for its coal and coke 
products. The incorporators are: E. 

ebb, Wichita, Kan.; W. H. Brown, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and C. B. Cordes, 
Nowata, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Uniontown—Sale was recently made 
at auction in Pittsburgh of 7,000 shares 
of the capital stock of the Wetzel Coal 
& Coke Co. and 3,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the Liberty Coal Co., 
formerly held by Josiah V. Thompson 
of this city. Andrew A. Thompson of 
Uniontown, son of J. V. Thompson, was 
the purchaser at figure of $171,000. 
The stock represents West Virginia coal 
acreage, a share of stock being issued 
for each acre of coal land held. Despite 
the fact that the sale establishes a 
market value of but $17 per acre on 
Wetzel County coal land generally held 
at $100, confirmation of the sale is 
expected. 

Altoona—Lincoln Coal Co. at Nanty- 
Glo, has abandoned its electric power 
plant. The company has let a contract 
to the Penn Central Light and Power 
Co. for electrical current for the opera- 
tion of their mine machinery. The new 
equipment will be installed at once. 


TEXAS 


San Antonio—The Calvin Coal Co. 
has voted to increase the capital stock 
from $60,000 to $240,000. This com- 
pany conducts a wholesale and retail 
coal business and it is announced that 
the increased capital will be employed 
in increasing its business facilities. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 will show a decrease in 
the production of coke by the beehive 
oven method, Many companies have 
ceased operations for several reasons. 
The demand for coal has been such as 
to discourage coke production and the 
manufacture of coke in beehive ovens 
means a heavy waste in the chemical 
value of the coal so burned. In aban- 
doning the beehive method of making 
coke, a number of companies have in 
contemplation the construction of large 
by-product plants. One company alone 
which has heretofore operated nearly 
500 coke ovens—the Penn-Mary Coal 
Co.—has decided to discontinue this and 
will probably in the near future build 
a large by-product coke plant. 

Charleston capitalists are behind the 
newly organized Julian Coal Co. which 
will operate in the Boone County field 
of West Virginia, where, it is under- 
stood, the company will begin at an 
early date. The capitalization has been 
fixed at $50,000. Prominent in the work. 
of effecting a preliminary organization 
were: J. H. Carter, A. J. Martin, Ada 
M. Martin and Alpha Carter. 

Logan—Operations will be conducted 
upon a fairly large scale by the Man 
Mining Co. at Man in the Logan County 
field. The new concern is. capitalized 
at $100,000. Organizers were: i pba OF 
Miller, Charles S, Porter, William J.. 
Harvie, C. H. Reckard and E. B. Saun- 
ders, some of whom are already inter- 
ested in the Mountain State Coal Cor- 
poration also recently organized. 

Clarksburg—One of the largest trans- 
actions recently consummated in north- 
ern West Virginia was that under the 
terms of which the Fort Pitt Coal Co. 
acquired the Porter tract of coal near 
Wilsonburg, Harrison County, some 
23,388 acres, which will be developed 
without delay and on a large scale. 
When the company begins operations it 
will be under the necessity of produc- 
ing 30,000 tons of coal in the first. 
twelve months, being required to pay & 
royalty of 25c. a ton on this amount. 
After the first year the company will 
be required to mine a minimum of 43,- 
338 tons a year until the coal in the 
tract is exhausted, Failure on the 
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part of the company to mine the ton- 
nage stated will result in forfeiture 
of its rights to the tract acquired. The 
large acreage was purchased from 
George T. Porter and Hattie Goff Por- 
ter, 


Meadow Bridge—Smokeless coal will 
be the principal product of the Thomas 
Smokeless Coal Co. which will operate 
near this place. The company has a 
capitalization of $100,000. Active in 
organizing this company were: J. R. 
Chaulton, E. A. Chaulton, of Bencer, 
W. Va.; C. H. Thomas, of Meadow 
Bridge; J. E. Cray, of Richmond, Va.; 
B. B, Richmond, of Cranberry, W. Va. 


Mt. Hope—The Glencoe Coal Co. will 
operate in Kanawha district of Fayette 
County. P. M. Snyder, one of the lead- 
ing operators of the Fayette field and 
other coal men are interested in the 
new company which has a capitalization 
of $200,000. 


Huntington— A new million-dollar 
coal concern is the Beckley-Pocahontas 
Coal Co. The company expects to 
undertake the development of a large 
tract of coal land in Raleigh County. 
Huntington people are most largely in- 
terested in the new project, as follows 
Harry S. Irons, S. S. McNeer, E. C. Wil- 
son, F. M. Livezey and A. J. King. 


Kingwood—The operation of the 
newly organized Roaring Creek Collier- 
ies Co. in which Monongalia and Pres- 
ton County business men are chiefly in- 
terested will be in Preston County, near 
Kingwood, this company having a cap- 
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ital stock of $50,000. Organizers of the 
new company were: S. P. Mitchell, 
Kingwood; Everhart Bierier, Morgan- 
town; O. W. Hawley and H. H. Morgan, 
Masontown; J. Mark Feather, Albright. 


Morgantown.—The Davis Coal Co. 
has recently purchased 200 acres of 
coal property in the Scott’s Run dis- 
trict from the Bierer Coal Co. and is 
planning for the early development. of 
the lands. This property has a daily 
output of about 500 tons and connects 
with two other properties of the Davis 
Coal Co., and when. in operation will 
produce from 2,500 to 3,000 tons of 
céal all told. 


Beckley—The Low Volatile Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., headed by C. H. Mead, 
of Beckley, has further increased its 
holdings by taking over the Ragland 
Coal Co., owned largely by E. M. Funck- 
houser of Roanoke, the purchase price 
being in the neighborhood of $375,000. 
The company acquired had a large acre- 
age in the Winding Gulf branch of the 
Virginian, operating near McAlpin, 
W. Va. The Low Volatile Co. has only 
been in existence a few months, being 
capitalized at $3,000,000. By the trans- 
action the company will be able to in- 
crease its annual output to the extent of 
75,000 tons or more. The same com- 
pany not long ago purchased the Bailey- 
Wood Coal Co., one of the leading pro- 
ducers on the Virginian. 

Having recently sold his coal holdings 
at Besoco, W. Va., E. C. Minter, one of 
the well known operators of the Wind- 
ing Gulf field, is understood to have in 
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mind locating at Beckley with the pur- 
pose of organizing a company there to 
handle the output of several companies 
in the Gulf region. 

Bluefield—Improvements under way 
at the Wenonah plant of the Turkey 
Gap Coal & Coke Co: will give that com- 
pany a large output. The company is 
pushing work on its new tipple for the 
Wenonah 3 mine, which equipped with 
picking tables, shaker screens, etc., will 
have a daily capacity of 2,000 tons. In 
view of the increased output for which 
the company is planning, it has also be- 
gun construction work on 50 additional 
dwellings for miners. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Victoria—Total coal production of 
Vancouver Island for the month of 


September was 150,807 tons. This is 
made up as follows: 

Tons. 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Na- 

VAIIMOy eres rene oe eae alae 56,775 
Canadian Collieries (D) Wi ing 

COMO RE care laden sakes elle eps ar ele’ see tase 42,005 
Canadian Colleries, South Welling- 

COTY Hee cis hee cast etude Ha lve clegie eee 461 
Canadian Collieries Extension..... 14,545 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., S. 

VV OTII SLOT Ue teats sore cca etsy chevelle: one 7,088 
Nanoose-Wellington, Nanoose Bay. 5,456 
Granby Consolidated Mng., S., & 

Pi COvmCassid ynectacvae ic earalene & 16,477 


These figures indicate that the coal 
fields of the Island are holding their 
own in point of output. The outstand- 
ing feature is the increase in production 
of the Granby Collieries at Cassidy, 
16,477 tons for September as against 
9,019 tons for the month of August. 











Association Activities 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The “Fair Practices’? Committee grew out 
of recent resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation which met with the approval of 
other coal operators of northern West 
Virginia. 

This committee has divided the counties 
that composed the Northern Judicial Dis- 
trict into eight sub-districts and proposes 
to supply all coal needs in those districts, 
either to individuals or domestic consum- 
ers, at a price of $5@$6 f.o.b. mine mouth. 

All complaints regarding coal needs and 
prices come to this committee through rep- 
resentatives in the districts or through the 
office of the secretary of the association 
at Fairmont. 

It has developed that the Department of 
Justice expected every operator in north- 
ern West Virginia to have a copy of the 
resolution originally adopted on Sept. 22 
Signed by such operator in the office of 
the Attorney-General by Oct. 12. 

It is felt that the action taken by north- 
ern West Virginia operators through their 
Fair Practice Committee and the effect of 
such action on the general situation is im- 
portant because it will possibly point the 
way toward stabilizing conditions in the 
industry. 

The roster of the Fair Practice Commit- 
tee is as follows: Everett Drennen, chair- 
man; Douglass Gorman, John L. Hatfield, 
C. H. Jenkins, J. C. McKinley, A. Lisle 


White G. T. Bell is secretary and treas- 
urer and Gibbs L. Baker of Washington 
is counsel. 


Team Track Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of Northern West Virginia 


Greater activity among bodies of team 
track operators is manifested in the de- 
cision of the association to hold two meet- 
ings a month in the future. So many 
questions now arise in connection with the 
operation of team track mines which are 


assuming a position of importance in north- 
ern West Virginia that a month’s delay 
proves costly. The association recently 
named J. T. Michael as its executive and 
he is giving all his time to its affairs. 
The association embraces team track oper- 
ators in five or six counties. Offices have 
been opened both at Fairmont and Clarks- 
burg in order that members may keep in 
touch with association executives. 

At a meeting of the association on Oct. 
4 President John B. Wyatt laid stress on 
the fact that the association had been 
formed for construction purposes and that 
steps should be taken to put the business 
of wagon mine operating on such a high 
plane that it would command _ respect. 
Other speakers stressed the importance of 
daily reports. In short, the association 
will seek to convince railroad officials that 
Wagon mines are deserving of just as much 
consideration as tipple operations. 





Traffic News 


Interstate Commerce Commission.—Hear- 
ing in the case of the Consolidated Coal Co. 
of St. Louis vs. the Director General, sched- 
uled for Chicago, Oct. 25, has been post- 
poned to Oct. 28 in the same city. 

In the case of the Seaboard Byproduct 
Coke C.o vs. the Phila. and Reading Ry., 
the I. C. C. has decided that the rates 
charged on bituminous coal from Pennsyl- 
vania and other mines to Seaboard, N. J., 
as reconsigned from BElizabethport and 
Port Reading, N. J., coal piers, were un- 
just and unreasonable and awards the com- 
pany reparation. 

In complaints to the I. C. C. the Burns 
and Hancock Fire Brick & Clay Co. of 
West Montezuma, Ind., attack coal rates 
from Clinton, Ind., to West Montezuma, 
and the Ideal Fuel Co. of Chicago attacks 
coal rates from Herrin, Ill. to Chicago. 

The commission has assigned for hear- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Nov. 29 the claim of the 
Avella Coal Co. of Pittsburgh for dam- 
ages due to car distribution by the Pitts- 
burgh & West Va. R.R. 

An examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will conduct a hearing in 
Omaha, Oct. 28, on the reconsignment com- 


plaint brought by the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation has attacked the $10 demurrage 
charge. In that case the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association has intervened asking 
that this case be consolidated with the re- 
consignment case. Since it is apparent that 
the I. C. C. is convinced that these orders 
are in the public interest there is little ex- 
pectation that a change can be secured in 
that quarter. Plans are being made to 
carry these cases to the courts. 

The West Kentucky Coal Bureau in or- 
der to enlarge the selling field has filed 
complaint before the I. C. C. for a rate on 
coal from western Kentucky mines. to 
northern Arkansas and Missouri, seeking 
a basis of 25c. a ton over the rate from 
southern Illinois mines, as against the pres- 
ent combination rates, which are from 
$2.50@$3 higher than the rates from south- 
ern eee The complaint was filed on 
Oct Ab; 

An effort on the part of the carriers to 
increase by ten cents the rates applying 
to mines on the Norton & Northern R.R. 
was ended by a decision of the I. C. C., 
which held that the mines on this road 
should be kept on the same rate basis as 
are other West Virginia mines in that 
group. 

The I. C. C. has canceled the hearing in 
the case of the Whitwell Coal Co. vs. the 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission 
of Tennessee, which had been scheduled to 
take place Oct. 23 at Chattanooga. 

The I. C. C. has vacated its recent order 
suspending proposed increased switching 
rate on soft coal from certain mines at 
Springfield. Ill, and discontinued its pro- 
ceedings in the case. This permits the 
taking effect of an advance from 10c. to 
20c. per ton switching rate on soft coal 
from Citizens Mines A and B at Springfield 
to junctions with connecting lines at that 
place when destined beyond. The Central 
Illinois Traffic Bureau had opposed the in- 
creases, but at the hearing withdrew its 
objections. 

On Oct. 13 arguments were heard by the 
I. C. CG. in the case of the Meyersdale 
Smokeless Coal Co. vs. the B. & O. R.R., 
and hearings held in the case of the Stone 
Branch Coal Co. vs. the C. & O. R.R.; also 
in the investigation of coal rates from "West 
Virginia mines to Southern points. 
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The Minnesota Byproduct Coking Co., 
of St. Paul, has been refused a preference 
in securing coal cars. 


The Minnesota Railroad Commission 
will investigate a complaint that retail 
dealers of St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
refusing orders of hard coal for immediate 
delivery. 

Canadian Freights.—Further steps are 
being taken to do away with prepayment 
of freight charges on coal going to Can- 
ada. <A conference between the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is under 
‘consideration. 


The St. Paul Gas Light Co. recently made 
application to the council to increase its 
rate from 85c. to $1. The request was re- 
ferred to an expert who has advised that 
the increase is justified by increased costs. 


Utah Public Utilities Commission.—The 
action of the commission in refusing to 
permit increases in freight rates is to be 
investigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Should the railroad compa- 
nies win it will again increase coal prices. 
It is claimed by the coal trade that the 
rates are already higher than those in ef- 
fect elsewhere under similar shipping con- 
ditions. 


Missouri Public Service Commission.—A 
committee consisting of the commission and 
the Attorney-General had a recent meeting 
in St. Louis relative to the coal shortage 
throughout Missouri. A committee of rail- 
roaders and coal men was appointed to 
work out a plan for supplying the coun- 
try districts. This resulted in several oper- 
ators agreeing to furnish their share of 
coal at reasonable prices to take care of 
the inland towns. W. J. McGarry, chair- 
man of the St. Louis Committee on Car 
Service, will represent the railroads and 
E. J. Wallace, the coal operators, in this 
distribution. 





Industrial News 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Morrison & Risman 
Co., jobbers in railway track equipment, 
announces the removal of its local office to 
209 Hous Building. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. has appointed L. A. Shea to rep- 
resent the company in the Central States 
territory with headquarters at 2516 War- 
ren Street, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Shea will 
work with the mine car manufacturers and 
operators in the surrounding territory. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. has elected an 
entire new board of directors, preliminary 
to the separation of the coal properties 
from the other Reading holdings. The 
new members are Robert J. Carey, George 
H. Campbell, William D. Pollard, Jacob 
Ulmer, George C. Coughlin and Robert J. 
Montgomery. William J. Richards was re- 
ejected president. 


New York, N. Y.—The New York Fuel 
Distribution Commitee, appointed by Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner Nixon, is com- 
posed of S. W. Lieb, chairman; Frank Hed- 
ley, M. S. Sloan, Walter R. Addicks. C. 
André, Jr., William Welsh, and R. H. Nex- 
sen. The object of the organization is to 
supervise the coal supply of public utility 
companies in the city. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Ainsworth Coal & 
Iron Co. announces the opening of a for- 
eign office in Copenhagen, Denmark. Hem- 
ming Hge is the manager of the new of- 

ce. 








Publications Received 


West Virginia Labor Injunction.—The 
Pocahontas Operator’s Association has is- 
sued a pamphlet containing the bill, an- 


swer and injunction granted in the recent 
case of the operators against labor organ- 
izers, agitators and others “having designs 
on interfering with a non-union labor sit- 
uation.’”’ Reference to the granting of this 
injunction was made in a recent issue of 
Coal Age. Those wishing copies should 
apply to W. E. Koepler, secretary Poca- 
Pee Operator’s Association, Bluefield, 
V. Va. 


Monthly statements of Coal Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, June and July, 
1920. Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior. Pp. 13; 6 x 9 in. 
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Obituary 


Thomas Earls, 81 fyears old, retired 
coal dealer, died at his home, 124 Regent 
Avenue, Bond Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. Previ- 
ous to his retirement several years ago Mr. 
Earls had been engaged in the coal busi- 
ness nearly 20 years. 

Richard Lamb, 61 years old, of Brook- 
lyn, a well-Known consulting and _ con- 
structing engineer, with offices at 90 West 
Street, Manhattan, died recently after a 
short illness. Mr. Lamb was born in Nor- 
folk, Va., and was a graduate of Brown 
University. One of his first important engi- 
neering works was the surveying of the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, which 
brought him into notice. He built the 
largest coal pier in the world. - 


Colonel J. J. McAlester, 77 years old, the 
discoverer of coal outcroppings in the 
State of Oklahoma and the man who per- 
haps more than all others developed coal 
mining in that section, died at his home 
in McAlester, Okla. recently. Colonel 
McAlester founded the city of McAlester, 
was first corporation commissioner of the 
state, served as lieutenant governor and 
was active all his life in the advancement of 
his state. Coming to Oklahoma at the 
close of the Civil War, he established a 
freighting line from Fort Smith, Ark., into 
what was then the Indian Territory. While 
operating his freight line Col. McAlester 
discovered outcroppings of coal in 1871. He 
was prominently identified with coal mining 
interests about McAlester up to the time 
of his death. 





Personals 





Henry B. Adams, of Lynchburg, Va., has 
been elected president of the Pinnacle Block 
Coal Co., which incorporated recently with 
$1,000,000 capital. The company is organ- 
ized to develop 3,000 acres of coal land. 
This property is located in the district 
around Altman, W. Va., and the manage- 
ment of the new company plans a daily coal 
output of 2,000 tons. 


Harry C. Williams, for 5 years chief 
construction engineer of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R., has resigned to become 
president and general manager of the 
Campbell Coal Co. operations with offices 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 


D. C. Kennedy, Secretary-Commissioner 
of the Kanawha Operators’ Association, 
with headquarters at Charleston, who has 
been in extremely poor health for several 
months and who has been undergoing treat- 
ment at a Baltimore hospital, is able to be 
at his desk once again. 


G. H. Hornickel, manager of the plants 
of the Anchor Coal Co., operating at High- 
coal, W. Va., is recovering from the effects 
of an operation for appendicitis. 


Harry Faught has been appointed as Dis- 
trict Manager of the Boone Coal Sales Co., 
with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va. 


J. Chilberg, for twenty years vice presi- 
dent of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
has resigned his position because of ill 
health. His successor, A. H. Lichty, of 
Columbus, Ohio, will confine his labors to 
employes’ representation, but will not as- 
sume charge of the sales department, of 
which Mr. Chilberg was the head for many 
years. Other changes effective Oct. 1 were 
the appontment of Fred Farrar of the legal 
department as executive assistant to the 
president and the appointment of E. S. 
Cow@drick. editor of the company’s Indus- 
trial Bulletin, as assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent Lichty. 


George R. Arbuckle, formerly with the 
Union Colliery Co., of St. Louis and other 
concerns in Southern Illinois, is now with 
ue Jewel Coal & Mining Co., at Du Quoin, 


William Griffith Tytus, auditor of the 
Sunday Creek Coal’ Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was married recently to Miss Frances 
Jones, daughter of J. S. Jones, head of the 
company, at the latter’s residence near 
Granville, Ohio. 


W. A. Chandler has resigned his posi- 
tion as electrical engineer for the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. of Uniontown, Pa., to be- 
come associated with the Hudson Coal Co., 
of Scranton. George E. Gramm succeeds 
Mr. Chandler. 


G. R. Delamater has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the by-product coke 
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oven department of the Harrisburg plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Mr. Delamater 
leaves his present position to become vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Anthracite Production Corporation. y, 


J. W. Powell, General Superintendent of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky., 
has resigned his position and gone to the 
Bull Mountain Coal fields of Montana 
where he has been engaged to make an ex- 
amination and report on the coal holdings 
of The Bull Mountain Coal & Realty Co., 
whose head office is in Eau Claire, Wis. The 
property is located 29 miles northeast of 
Billings. 

Charles A. Owen has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tidewater Coal Exchange and 
J. W. Howe elected secretary, treasurer 
and commissioner. 


W. C. Hippard, formerly with the Willis- 
ville Coal & Mining Co., of St. Louis, has 
been appointed as chief mining engineer 
for the Kathleen mine at Dowell, Ill., owned 
by the Union Colliery Co., of St. Louis. Mr. 
Hippard is a man of some experience in his 
line and he fills a vacancy left by D. W. 
Detweiler, who is now superintendent of the 
mine. 


Jesse C. Suter. Thomas J. Donovan, Allan 
Davis and D. H. York were appointed by 
the Federation of Citizens Associations to 
consider alleged unreasonable prices being 
eharsed for coal in the District of Colum- 

ia. . 





Trade Catalogs 





Defend Your Steam. Magnesia Associa- 
tion of America, Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 80; 
8 x 11 in.; illustrated. Describing phases 
of heat and: fuel savings with magnesia 
pipe and boiler covering.—Advertiser. 


Control ef Motor-Driven Steel Mill Ma- 


chinery. The Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Publication 870; pp. 48; 
8 x 11 in.; illustrated. Describing C-H 


products used in mining and ore handling, 
furnace and mill practice.—Advertiser. 


Dings Magnetic Separators. Dings Mag- 
netic Separator Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bul- 
letin 81; pp. 23; 3% x 6 in.; illustrated. 
Describing operation, practical uses and 
application of principle of magnetic sepa- 
ration.—Advertiser. 


Waugh “90” Drills. The Denver Rock 
Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, Col. Pp. 16; 6 x 9 
in.; illustrated. Cuts and general specifi- 
cations of the ‘90” drill—Advertiser. 


Webster Method. The Webster Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. October publication, contain- 
ing articles and photographs of recent in- 
teresting installations in the coal mining 
and other fields.—Advertiser. 


Nonpareil Insulating Brick. 
Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
trated; 6 x 9 in. Insulation of high tem- 
perature industrial equipment. 


Link-Belt Traveling Water Screen. Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, Ill Book 352; pp. 24; 
illustrated. Describing effective and eco- 
nomical screening of condensing water.— 
Advertiser. 


Armstrong 
Pp. 72; illus- 


Dorman Wave Power Tools. W. H. Dor- 
man & Co., Ltd., Stafford, England. Pp. 
68; 83 x 11 in.; illustrated. The first of a 
series of appliances originated and designed 
by sole British licensees and manufacturers 
Me ae portable, percussion and rotary 
cols. 








Coming Meetings 


Illinois Mining Inst. will hold its next 
meeting on Nov. 20 at Springfield, Til. 
Secretary, Martin Bolt,»Springfield, Ill. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15 to 
19. Secretary J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will hold its annual meeting Dec. 
7, 8, 9 and 10 in the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 
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Putting Prices Down 


AKING Attorney General Palmer’s assurances of 

good faith at face value the bituminous coal 
operators at Cleveland adopted the only course open to 
them in controlling prices. Collectively they agreed to 
take the subject of prices back home, where each field 
and group could best act. Definite assurances were sent 
out from Cleveland that prices will be reduced; the 
country is expecting the operators to make good on the 
promise. 
_ The essence of the Cleveland resolution (Coal Age, 
Oct. 28, page 915) is that the industry recognized that 
prices, in part at least, have been unreasonably high and 
that some trade ‘practices have been unwise. The 
industry deplores such things and at the request of the 
Government will seek to cure these conditions. It is 
important to note that these resolutions promise to 
condemn and eliminate unwise practices, among which, 
it is assumed, is that of charging unreasonably high 


prices. 


_ It will not suffice for nine out of every ten operators 
to refrain from charging such high prices, unless the 
tenth man, who will not voluntarily follow the spirit of 
the resolutions, is forced into line. It has been made 
evident time and again by the Attorney General and 
his many assistants that evidence is necessary to convict, 
that the honest coal man must help the department in 
bringing the dishonest or unwise individual to the sense 
of his responsibility, if not actually before the bar of 
justice. 

_ The meeting at Cleveland and the Fair Price Com- 
mittees at home will not satisfy the country or the 
Attorney General unless the sales of coal at what every 
man knows are unreasonably high prices are stopped at 
once, even if to accomplish this it is necessary for the 
operators themselves to publicly brand the guilty. 


15%"! 7‘- Rigs ell we 
An eek Discision Wanted 


\VERY effort should be made to hasten the decision 

of the Supreme Court-in the Lambert Run Coal Co. 
case—the assigned-car suit—which originated in the 
Fairmont field. It will be remembered that the decision 
of the Circuit Court, from which appeal to the Supreme 
- Court has been had, was to the effect that the Trans- 
portation Act gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to authorize the assigning of cars by the 
railroads for fuel coal when an emergency exists and 
‘when, because of car shortage, the railroads cannot 
otherwise obtain necessary fuel. This was the basis of 
the order of the commission last April, when assigned 
cars were authorized for the first time after they had 
been banned by the President at the instance of Dr. 
Garfield early in 1918. Should the Supreme Court agree 
with the last decision in the Lambert Run case and, as 
is generally expected, there be no car shortage and no 
emergency the coming spring, then the commission 


will of necessity rescind its permission to the railroads 
to assign cars for fuel. 

As can well be imagined, this will have a very mate- 
rial influence on the contract market next spring, for 
if the railroads cannot buy coal in part with car 
supply they will be no better off than any other con- 
sumer and their business is likely to be more generally 
distributed than otherwise would be the case. The 
question should by all means be concluded at an early 
date in order to avert confusion in the contracting 
period such as characterized the market in 1918, 1919 
and again this year, because of the policies of the 
railroads in buying fuel coal. Without a final decision 
at an early date everyone. will be uncertain and con- 
fused on this class of business, which represents moré 
than one-third of the commercial coal that enters the 
market. 


Our Lack of Facts 


HATEVER may be the disadvantages of any form 

of governmental control and regulation of busi- 
ness, it certainly never proceeds without definite and 
positive facts. Our own Fuel Administration was suc- 
cessful in the degree to which it cc'lected facts and 
used them and the most refreshing thing about the 
present controversy between the British coal miners on 
one side and the owners and Government on the other 
is that they are armed with the same set of basic, and 
practically uncontroverted and incontrovertible, statis- 
tics. The only points about which they may now argue 
relate to what the future may develop in considering 
the facts at hand relating to the past and present. 

In other words, each side has positive knowledge: of 
the earnings of the men, the cost of production of 
coal, the sales prices and the profits to. the owners 
as well as the part that the Government takes as its 
share. The miners know, for instance, that the indus- 
try in Great Britain earned as surplus after deducting 
interest, depreciation, capital. adjustments and_ the 
owners’ fixed profits, the sum of £750,000 in the three 
months ended last June. They are asking an increase 
in wages which it is estimated will add about £7,000,000 
per quarter, without being willing to give any assurance 
that they will increase the output of the mines (which 
they have in their power to do) to enable the producers 
to export more coal and thereby increase the ieee 
from which to pay the increase in wages. 

It was not possible last winter after our strike tb 
reduce the demands of the miners in this country to 
such a simple basis because we did not have the data 
regarding costs and profits in a form that was accept- 
able to all. This winter the coal industry is going 
before the bar of public.opinion and will be subjected 
to the investigation of Congress because of the high 
prices that have been the rule in the open market last 
summer and the present autumn. How are you to meet 
the charges? Nothing short of full, accurate statistics 
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on costs of production, selling prices and realization as 
well as profits will satisfy any impartial investigator. 
It cannot fail to be brought out that the figures that 
the Government was collecting along these very lines 
have been withheld by the legal proceedings instigated 
by the coal operators themselves, and at a time when 
the prices were just getting well started on an upward 
swing. It cannot fail to be noted that the data on costs 
collected by the Federal Trade Commission were at best 
incomplete and cover but the first few months of the 
year. 

Colonel Wentz has opened the way for the industry 
to redeem itself in this regard. He has announced 
that the National Coal Association will circularize its 
membership, which includes 60 per cent of the total 
production of bituminous coal, with questionnaires ask- 
ing for the production, sales, costs of production and sell- 
ing, realization from sales, and profits, and that he will 
compile the reports he receives in order to be prepared 
for Congress and the investigators this winter. If 
the operators will but give him the figures he asks 
for and will give them at once in order that the 
huge job of compilation may be completed in time, he 
will be prepared to present the case of coal as it should 
be presented. If the operators—not a few, but many, 
if not all—do not fall in with this proposal, then 
Colonel Wentz and the other officers and representatives 
of the operators in their national organization will have 
to battle unarmed. 





We Get What We Pay For 


URING the last ten years industrial management 
has made tremendous strides in the United States. 
System has been a demigod in factory organization. 
Quantity production, through systematized planning and 
routing, division of labor, time studies and bonus sys- 
tems, has been developed in this country till today the 
American factory system leads the world. When the 
United States went to the assistance of Europe in the 
production of war materials, both here and abroad, 
the foreigner marveled at our efficient factory methods. 
Coal mining is an industry greater in point of invest- 
ment, value of output and number of employees than any 
of those in which such strides in scientific management 
have been made. For our vaunted superiority in ob- 
taining lower operating costs than foreign coal pro- 
ducers public opinion generally gives all the credit to 
favorable natural conditions, and it is true that we 
have hardly yet begun in the coal industry to travel 
the road of scientific organization and management. 
Cheap mining has made cheap coal, and both producer 
and consumer have been correspondingly careless in de- 
veloping better, more efficient and cheaper methods of 
mining and burning coal. 

With marvelous results that humblest of occupations, 
shoveling, has been made in the iron and steel industry 
the subject of scientific inquiry. Traffic vs. transporta- 
tion es a study is yet to be developed in coal mines, 
but it is a subject for ever-increasing investigation and 
progress in the world of daylight. Functional vs. mili- 
tary systems of management have advocates in factory 
organization, but, in coal mining, executives have but 
hazy ideas of the relative merits of either and, as a 
-result, mine organizations are haphazard and in general 
represent the growth of tradition. They are not the 
product of modern thought. 

In'a paper by Daniel Harrington, an engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, in this issue of Coal Age, some of 
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the shortcomings of our system of coal-mine organiza- 
tion are concisely set forth. Mr. Harrington points out 
that the law places upon the fireboss responsibility for 
the safety of the men, but he is so restricted in his 
authority, so poorly paid and overworked as to decrease 
his possibility for usefulness. It would appear that 
a clear separation of the functions of the fireboss and 
mine foreman or superintendent would cure this trouble, 
elevating the fireboss without lowering the position of 
the other officials. 

The fireboss is so vital a force for safety in the mine 
that the industry cannot afford to see his position low- 
ered. Supply and demand may well be expected to regu- 
late the pay of those who are engaged in production. 
We readily see that it pays well to give a bigger wage to 
larger producers, but when we come to consider agents 
for safety or education, supply and demand are found 
less readily operative. We probably never will be with- 
out teachers, regardless of the rate of pay, but the qual- 
ity will deteriorate till we might as well provide no 
instruction at all for our youths or children. Regardless 
of wage or salary, we may be able to get state inspectors 
and officials for our Bureau of Mines, but what good 
will they do us if those we secure do not have powers of 
direction and leadership; if their judgment, ability and 
experience are such that we shall ignore their advice 
and scout their authority? 

So also with firebosses; they are and will be what they 
pay them. If we really value safety we will buy it at 
the price it should command; we will give it the oppor- 
tunity it requires; we will seek it in the market in which 
it may be bought; we will buy it in such quantity as its 
importance deserves. But, if we do not value safety we 
will pay for it sparingly; we will give it little oppor- 
tunity; we will seek it in the market where we get our 
least instructed labor; we will purchase as little of it 
as will pass muster. 

Is it the law that gives us firebosses or do we engage 
them out of a high sense of duty and responsibility and 
with a knowledge that the safety of the persons in the 
mine and the safety of the mine itself are the ends we 
have at heart? Do we want cheap or real insurance? 
Do we want a policy that does not protect or one that 
gives us full protection? Do we want a fireboss who 
saves life or one who endangers it? 











SO MUCH CRITICISM of the railroads has been uttered 
by the coal operators and so much feeling has at times 
been evident on the surface between these two big 
industries, that friends of both will rejoice in the 
unstinted praise of Daniel Willard and the Association 
of American Railway Executives, of which he is chair- 
man, publiciy expressed by the president of the National 
Coal Association at the Cleveland meeting. 


IN COAL MINING adequate safety has always had to 
face opposition from inadequate funds. Now that coal 
mining has been profitable for some years there is no 
longer that reason for neglect in providing all that 
safety demands. In 1920 the short running time should 
have furnished plenty of opportunity for reconstruction 
work in relation to safety and the profits at bituminous | 
mines—where long-time contracts were not too numer- 
ous—should have furnished the money. The mines 
therefore should be safer by far today and so in a degree 
they are. However, it is hard for an industry to out- 
live the disposition to take short cuts which early 
penury inculcates. 








November 4, 1920 
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Jobber vs. Producer Under the Lever Act 


“Prices”? Apply to Sales by Producer—‘‘ Rates and Charges”’ 
Cover Additions by Jobbers and Dealers—Section 4, Drafted to 
Catch Avaricious Middleman, Declared Inapplicable to Producer 


By E. J. MCVANN* 


Court of various cases arising under the Lever Act 

an incident occurred of tremendous importance to the 
coal operators of the country. Little or no attention was 
paid to it, however, because the interest of everybody was 
centered upon the main question before the Court—the 
constitutionality of the law and whether the definition of 
crimes contained in it was sufficiently clear to be made the 
basis for a criminal indictment. 

Solicitor General Frierson was presenting the case for 
the Government. He stated that he wished to make clear to 
the court the construction the Department of Justice placed 
upon section 4 and went on to explain the use of the phrases 
“rates and charges” as compared with “prices.” 


COAL OPERATOR NOT STRICTLY A PRODUCER 


I will not attempt to quote the Solicitor General, but the 
effect of what he said was that during the long period since 
August, 1917, during which the Lever Act was administered, 
the word “prices” had been used in connection with sales 
made by the producer or manufacturer and the words “rates 
and charges” to cover the additions made by the dealer or 
middleman and that the administration, in its representa- 
tions to Congress which resulted in the passage of amended 
section 4, had made it clear that what was wanted was a 
law which would enable the Government to get after the 
“avaricious middleman” and that a producer or manufac- 
turer could hardly be indicted under the amended section 
unless he “conspired, agreed, combined, or arranged with” 
another person or persons to “exact excessive prices.” Con- 
gress, he added, said “prices” where prices were meant and 
“rates and charges” where the middlemen were concerned. 

I think the learned Solicitor General realized, when he had 
heard his own words, the far-reaching importance of them, 
because he immediately sought to qualify them by suggest- 
ing that, in the view of the Department of Justice, the coal 
“miner” (operator) was not, in the strict sense, a producer. 
He was called upon at once, from the bench, to explain this 
attempted exclusion of the coal operator from the ranks of 
the producers, but did not succeed very well. Justice 
Pitney, by one or two questions, disposed effectually of the 
distinction sought to be made, and the Solicitor General 
dropped the point and went on with his argument. 


CONSPIRACY NECESSARY TO INVOLVE OPERATOR 


In every case where my advice has been asked upon the 
construction of section 4 I have placed the same construction 
upon it as that stated by the Solicitor General, viz. that 
the language “to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 
charge in handling or dealing in or with any necessaries” 
could only apply to the middleman or other person who 
rendered a service as distinguished from producing and 
selling, and that the only offense which could be charged 
against an operator (or producer) in connection with price 
was that of “conspiring, combining, agreeing or arranging 
with” another person to “exact an excessive price.” In 
other words, conspivacy was an essential part of the charge 
that must be brought against the coal operator for exacting 
excessive prices, while the charge of making unjust or un- 
reasonable charge in handling or dealing could be made 
_ against any one person engaged in performing any of the 
services performed between the production and sale and the 
final delivery to the consumer. 

Anyone who has been familiar with the administration of 
the Lever Act by the Fuel Administration and with the con- 
struction placed by Dr. Garfield and his associates upon it 


PD cou: the recent argument before the U. S. Supreme 





* Attorney at law and seeretary of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ 
Association of West Virginia. 


and with the rules and regulations promulgated by them 
from time to time, will agree that there has been a distinct 
classification along the lines suggested by the Solicitor 
General. Whenever the Fuel Administration spoke of 
“prices” it always meant the price fixed at the mine, accru- 
ing to the operator. Whenever the administration dealt with 
the middleman, or other handler, it spoke of “gross margin,” 
“compensation,” “commission” or used some other term that 
made it clear that the allowance was for a service per- 
formed. Keeping that fact in mind and remembering that 
the Solicitor General advised the Supreme Court that the 
administration represented to Congress, when the amend- 
ment of section 4 was being considered, that what was 
wanted was a check upon “avar cious middlemen,” it must 
be concluded that Congress used the language contained in 
section 4 advisedly and not loosely. 

To obtain and sustain indictments against those engaged 
in the coal business, therefore, the representatives of the 
Department of Justice must follow the construction of the 
law laid down by its renv-esentative the Sol cite Caneral, 
The coal operator may not be charged merely with “exact- 
ing excessive prices” when the price he charges is excessive 
in the view of the Department of Justice; it must also be 
shown that he has “conspired, agreed. combined” or had an 
understanding with others to exact those prices. Hence all 
the widely heralded announcements of district attorneys and 
grand juries that anyone who exacts a price in excess of 
some figure named by them will be indicted and prosecuted 
is not of much effect as against a coal producer because if 
there is one fact about the coal operator that is known to 
all the world, it is that he understands thoroughly the 
unlawful character of any practice which even approaches 
combination, conspiracy, or agreement with others as to 
prices and that each coal operator has “gone it alone” upon 
this question and all others even remotely related to it. 
The coal operator has even balked at getting together with 
his neighbors to discuss the question of reducing prices for 
fear such action might be misinterpreted or misconstrued. 


WORDING TOO LOOSE To BE INTELLIGIBLE 


No cases involving coal sales or prices were before the 
Supreme Court in this argument. All were cases against 
retailers or wholesalers of “necessaries.” The main argu- 
ments were upon the question of whether section 4 was 
constitutional or unconstitutional. The two big points urged 
were (1) that there was no definition in the section of a 
crime and that the language was too loose to permit a 
reasonable and law-abiding citizen to know when he was 
violating it, and (2) that the exc'usion from the law of 
farmers, gardeners and others was an arbitrary classifica- 
tion that permitted a very large class to do, without break- 
ing the law, what would be a crime if done by another 
class. Justice Hughes put one of these points quite effec- 
tively when he suggested that it was an amazing thing if 
the Congress of the United States. a year after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, could constitutionally enact a law which 
would operate to make it a crime for a retail dealer to sell 
a silk shirt over the counter in his store at Binghamton, 
N. Y., at a price considered unreasonable by a U. S. 
grand jury. 





IN THE ARTICLE ENTITLED “Mine, Shunt Down Over Sun- 
day, Explodes When Power Is Turned On,” which apveared 
in ou~ issue of July 29. the author says that the “nower is 
purchased from the West Penn Power Co” We have been 
assured that the power supplied was obtained from another 
source. 





Lackawanna Speeds Up Car 
Movement 

Figures just ‘compiled by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Co. show the progress of 
that company’s efficiency campaign. 
The following figures show what 
the improvement has been: 


AVERAGE MILES PER CAR PER DAY 


1919 1920 
March....... DN A 26.9 
Apriltsoe needs. cece 2551 “APRs 
MSy atte ae eae 28.3 *24.7 
JUNE .%.c tes eerie oes 28.3 33,0 
July, .). 29.3 Bint 
AT BUSGH an hte ae chen: 31.4 34.0 
September. onthe. kieiaehi 30.2 oY ye) 
TONS. HAULED ONE MILE (THOUSANDS) 

1919 1920 
March . 346,802 473,722 
A ririlin 5 deeds tone en cates 382,711 *232,354 
Mays csantitentatee res 431,246 *379,443 
JUNO SA: Fare whae see ee 407,345 484,872 
July Bie eee. eee eae UL 920 520,459 
AVP UBE YC i rca cas 461,385 547,609 
SeptemberA guava tae 428,504 489,429 


* Strike period. 


In presenting the figures the com- 
pany said that even better results 
are now being attempted. 





Fuel Commission Sought in 
Kentucky 

The Allied Public Service League, 
of Louisville, Ky., has appealed to 
Governor Morrow, of Kentucky, to 
call a special session of the State 
Legislature for the purpose of en- 
acting legislation for the creation of 
a board such as the Indiana Fuel 
and Food Commission, with the 
right to regulate the price of fuel 
in the state. The organization 
charges that prices are too high and 
that distribution of cars has worked 
unfair discrimination against con- 
sumers of Kentucky. 





Movement of Coal Through the 
Panama Canal 

During August 36,119 tons of coal 

passed through the Panama Canal 

from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Eight of the cargoes going to.make 

up this total originated at Norfolk. 


and one at New York. All were 
destined to points on the West 
coast of South America. Two car- 


goes of fuel, briquets, originating at 
Norfolk, were consigned to Callao 
and Iquique. One cargo of coal 
passed through the Canal from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. It originat- 
ed at Vancouver and went to Rio de 
Janeiro. 





U. S. Passes Great Britain in 
Exportation of Coal 

In the Foreign Trade Record, of 
the National City Bank of New 
York, is a statement on coal which 
says in part: “The United States is 
now the world’s largest coal ex- 
porter. Prior to the war we ranked 
third among coal exporters, our ex- 
ports in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the war having been slightly 
less than 20,000,000 tons against 
76,000,000 tons by Great Britain and 
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approximately 30,000,000 by Ger- 
many. In eight months ending with 
August, 1920, our exports of coal 
were, in round terms, 23,000,000 
tons, while those of Great Britain 
were in the same period but 18,375,- 
000 tons and those of Germany far 
less than those of either the United 
States or Great Britain.” 





New York Receives 11,000 Cars 
Of Coal in a Week 


More than 11,000 carloads of coal 
were shipped into New York City 
during the week ending Oct. 23, 
Joseph Lonergan, chief inspector of 
the Health Department, reported to 
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Health Commissioner Copeland. Of 
this total 6,000 carloads were an- 
thracite and over 5,000 carloads 
were bituminous. The commissioner 
said if the city can “get by” the 
next few weeks the coal situation 
will be satisfactorily worked out. 
“Each one of these carloads,” Dr. 
Copeland asserted, “contains forty- 
five tons, and the coal now being 
brought here is being sold to dealers 
at the regular price.” 





Order Indiana.Coal Men to 
Supply Home Needs 
All coal companies in Indiana 
were ordered Oct. 23 by the State 
Coal and Food Commission to offer 
for sale each week within Indiana 


sufficient coal to meet domestic con-’ 


sumption: The commission set 1,- 
600,000 tons of coal monthly as the 
quantity needed for the state and 
apportioned this supply among the 


companies, specifying how much: 


each should supply weekly. 





To Conserve Natural Gas 

According to a statement recently 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, the 
situation in regard to natural gas 
supply in the States of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, which consume 54 per 
cent of the natural gas used for 
light, heat and fuel in this country, 
is so serious that extraordinary 
measures are being adopted by the 
authorities of both states looking 
toward conservation of the gas 
supply. 
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E. S. Carman Is New Head of 
Mechanical Engineers. .. 
Edwin S: Carman, manufacturer, 
of Cleveland, has been elected presi-, 
dent of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in a mail bal- 
lot covering a membership of 13,000, 
comprising engineers, managers and 
technologists in every industrial 
centre of the country. Mr. Carman 
succeeds Major Fred J. Miller of 
New York, and will take office after 
the society’s annual convention, to 
be held in New York in December. 





Marburg Refuses Shipping Board 
Post; New Yorker Wanted 


Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore, 
U. S. Minister to Belgium under the 
Taft administration, has declined 
appointment by President Wilson as 
Republican member of the U. S. 
Shipping Board. Governor Smith 
of New York and Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, president of the Chamber of — 
Commerce of the State of New York, 
have sent telegrams to President 
Wilson urging the appointment of 
at least one Shipping Board Com- 
missioner from New York. 


Three Railroads Make Recor 
For Car Movement 

Three railroads established new 
car movement records on Oct. 18. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
moved 40,596 cars on that day, the 
New Haven 25,880 cars and the Mo- 
bile & Ohio 3,951 cars. The Penn- 
sylvania on the same day came 
within one-tenth of 1 per cent of its 
record daily movement, the total on 
Oct. 18 being 144,444 cars. 








Wants All Coal Moved on 
Net Ton Basis 


Plans for a renewed effort to have 


all coal moved on a net basis were 


discussed at the meeting of the 
Railroads Relations Committee of 
the National Coal Association, held 
in Washington Sept.. 29. It was 
stated at the meeting that through- 
out two-thirds of the area of the 
country the net ton is‘ being used 
exclusively, but it is not being used > 
in the remaining third, which pro- 
duces the majority of coal tonnage. 





Coal Miners in Alberta to Get 
$1.15 More a Day 


An increase of $1.15 a day in the 
wages of Alberta coal miners grant- 
ed by operators in conference with 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America was announced 
Oct. 25. 





Steel Corporation Earnings Climb 

Total earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the 
third quarter of 1920 amounted to 
$48,051,540, a gain of $4,895,835 
over the corresponding period in 
the preceding year. 
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_ Preparing Anthracite for Market Without 


The Use of Water 


7 ee Anthracite May Be Prepared Either Wet or Dry—-Dry Breakers Are More 


mee. Exposed to Fire Than Wet—Mechanical Equipment and ‘“‘Dust Suckers’’ 
a Render Dry Treatment Almost as Free from Dust as Wet Preparation 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


anthracite region employ wet preparation—that is, 

the coal is cleaned in jigs and on concentrating 
tables.. 
only one followed. 

_ factorily in a dry state. 


Panis most breakers now in use in the 


This wet process is, however, by no means the 
It is possible to prepare coal satis- 
But, of course, the character 










® BIG. 1. 
= =< ‘lower of Breaker on Fire 
] ? _ Strange to say, though this was a dry- 


preparation breaker, the arrangements 
for fighting the fire were so complete 
that the rest of the breaker was saved. 
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of the coal has much to do with the method adopted. 
Furthermore, the original design of the breaker must 
be considered when determining the method to be 
followed. 

It is probable that if a breaker were being designed 
today, the wet method of preparation would be chosen, 
as it possesses some advantages over dry treatment. 
Among these might be mentioned the fact that no dust 
is made in a wet-preparation process, whereas by the 
dry method a considerable quantity is formed, and 
means must be provided for removing it as far as 
possible. 

.» Another advantage of the wet over the dry process 
- jies in the reduced fire hazard. The risk of fire is 


greatly minimized with wet preparation, as in that 
event the breaker is continually soaked with water. Fig. 
1 shows a fire in the top of the breaker of the Kingston. 
Coal Co. at Edwardsville, Pa. This building is a dry-) 


preparation plant, and had it not been for the excellent 
fire protection provided it doubtless would have been 


FIG. 2. 


No.4 Breaker, Kingston Coal Co. 


Lofty and well-lighted, the breaker is 
one of the most imposing of structures 
in the anthracite region but frequently 
one of the least handsome. 


entirely destroyed. After the fire was extinguished the 
damaged portion of the building was reconstructed, the 
result being shown in Fig. 2. This is the No. 4 breaker 
of the above-named company and is the one wherein 
the preparation methods described in this article are 
followed. 


ONLY SMALLER SIZES AND CULM ARE WASHED 


Practically the entire treatment of the coal at this 
breaker is dry, the exception being that the smaller sizes 
are washed. Coal also from an old culm bank is being 
treated, and this material is jigged, but the treatment 


‘of this coal has no relation to the preparation of the 


freshly-mined matérial. The rewashed culm is not even 
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FIG. 3. JIGS IN NO. 2 BREAKER 
Balustrades protect the runways and fences guard the machi- 


nery. Getting hurt, never too hard an accomplishment, is more 
dificult today than in years past. 


being mixed with the prepared coal after treatment, 
but is consumed in the company’s power plant for the 
generation of steam. It has a small part of the breaker 
to itself, a dragline conveyor bringing the culm from the 
bank to the breaker for treatment. For convenience in 
following the description of the preparation process the 
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numbers in parentheses occurring throughout the text 
are duplicated in the flow sheet. Thus each successive 
step may be readily followed. 

From the various shafts which are tributary to this 
plant the coal is brought by storage-battery locomotives 
to the foot of the breaker. It is hoisted to the top of 
the building in self-dumping cages (1), and passes 
directly to a hopper (2). At that point it is fed by an 
automatic feeder (3) to a multi-deck shaker (4). The 
feeder was designed by employees of the company and 
has given excellent results. The shaker has four decks; 
the upper one separates lump from the remainder of 
the material; the second deck takes out broken; the 
third deck egg and the fourth deck stove coal. Mate- 
rial under stove size passes through the lower deck. 


BREAKER DIVIDED INTO THREE SEPARATE PARTS 


The lump then passes over a picking chute (5), 
which is an extension of the upper deck of the shaker. 
Here the rock is removed and goes to the rock crushers 
in the basement of the breaker, while the coal passes 
through the main rolls (6), and is crushed to broken 
and smaller. One of the interesting details of this 
breaker is the fact that it is divided into three main 
parts. All the coal from the rolls is prepared in the 
front of the building, while all the sizes from the upper 
screen are treated on the left side and all that passes 
through the shaker above mentioned is treated on the 
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There is a degree of similarity in the 
treatment of the larger sizes—broken, egg, 
stove and chestnut. All pass through Emery 
and spiral pickers except coal that is made 
“‘broken” by hard experiences in the main 
rolls, which coal only passes over the spiral 


pickers. 


rolls, 


Such of the egg and stove as is 
of that size as it comes from the mines 
goes also through the Mowry shaker and 
both are hand _ picked. 
which have acquired their size in the main 
are treated on Emery and 





FLOW SHEET OF THE DRY-PREPARATION PLANT 


pickers and are not subjected to the Mowry 
shaker or the hand-picking process. The 
fine sizes—pea, buckwheat, rice and barley— 
are delivered direct to their respective 
pockets without undergoing any further 
treatment, 


Egg and stove, 


spiral 
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FIG. 5. PICKING TABLE AT NO. 4 BREAKER 
Rough “coal’’ from thé mines passes over this table and the 
slate is taken out by the pickers. - All this slate is passed to a 
rock crusher with the finer slate from the spiral pickers. 
it has been crushed it is flushed into the silt column and thence 
into the mine for hydraulic filling. 


right side of the breaker. None of this coal is mixed in 
treatment until it reaches the pockets. 

From the main rolls (6) the coal goes to a four- 
decked shaker (7) making five sizes. The broken passes 
to a set of anthracite spiral pickers (9), which remove 
the slate, the coal going to the broken-coal pocket, while 
the slate passes to the slate crushers (35), which have 
been mentioned already. The egg coal from shaker 7 
is sent to three Emery pickers (8), where the coal and 
slate are separated and both pass over anthracite spiral 


pickers (10), the first to remove the slate from the coal 


and the second to remove the coal from the slate. 
Because it would make the flow sheet too complicated to 
depict all this in detail, the treatment of the coal by the 
anthracite spiral pickers is shown, but the treatment of 
the slate is not shown, except that the process is 
indicated by a small circle containing a number. 


Mowry SHAKER SEPARATES FLAT FROM ROUND 


The stove and chestnut coal from shaker 7 receives 
exactly the same treatment as that accorded the egg. 
The treatment of the fine coal from this shaker will be 
discussed later when the preparation given to the 
remainder of the fine material is considered. Broken 





BATTERY OF EMERY PICKERS 


FIG. 6. 


Kighteen pickers do the picking before the spirals get 
in their work. 
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coal from the-shaker 4 goes to an Emery picker (15), 
after passing which both coal and slate receive the same 
treatment as that given the egg. The egg coal from 
shaker 4 goes to a Mowry shaker (17), which separates 
the material into flat pieces and comparatively round 
pieces. The round pieces of slate and coal are then 
passed to two Emery pickers (18). 

The egg coal and slate separated on these pickers are 
then sent to anthracite spiral pickers (19) and (41), ° 
where the coal is finally cleared of slate, and the slate 
is cleared of coal. The flat particles receive the same 
treatment as the round ones. The slate from the Emery 
pickers (19) and (41) is hand-picked, the coal being sent 
with the rest of the cleaned material, and the particles 
of slate that have coal adhering to them, and likewise 
those particles of coal that have slate attached to them 
are separated fromthe rest of the material and sent to 
another chute. The slate goes to the slate crusher (75) 
while the mixed particles containing both coal and slate 
go to the rolls (33), where they are recrushed so that 
the valuable may be separated from the worthless 
material. The product of these rolls (33) goes to an 





ANTHRACITE SPIRAL PICKERS 


FIG. 7. 


Here the nimble coal by its wild action on the spiral soon 
leaves the sluggish, flat-bottomed slate, one being destined for 
the market and the other, after crushing, for the interior of the 
mine. 


elevator and is raised to shaker 7, where it is recleaned 
and retreated. 

Stove coal from shaker 4 receives a treatment iden- 
tical with that accorded the egg. The fine coal from 
that shaker passes through another shaker (30) having 
five decks and making six sizes. The largest size made 
on this shaker is chestnut. This is treated on Emery 
pickers and then on anthracite spirals (32) and (45) 
in the same manner as has been described for the 
egg coal. 

Pea, buckwheat, rice and barley coals are sprayed and 
the fine dust washed out. It is not necessary to give 
these sizes any further treatment, as this coal is prac- 
tically clean. The culm or fine material that passes 
through the bottom deck of shaker 30 is returned to the 
mine for filling purposes, as it contains too much dirt 
to be of commercial value. 

Broken coal from shakers 7 and 4 goes to the pockets 
for that size of coal. At times when this size cannot be 
marketed it is sent to crusher 33, where it is reduced 
to smaller sizes and sent by means of the condemned- 
coal conveyor to shaker 7 for retreatment. The egg coal 





from shaker 7 mixes with that made upon both decks 
of the Mowry shaker (17) after it has been cleaned on 


Emery and spiral pickers. Coal from both sources then 
goes to the egg pocket and is ready for shipment. The 
stove coal from shaker 7 unites with that from the 
Mowry shaker (24) in the same manner as did the egg, 
after which it passes to the stove-coal pocket. Chestnut 
coal from shakers 7, 4 and 30 is brought together after 
treatment and is sent to the proper pocket. 

All the slate is collected at the rock crusher, where it 
is crushed to a sufficently small size so that it is possible 
to send it through boreholes into the mine to be used for 
filling, or flushing, worked-out territories. Any coal 
that is condemned because it does not come up to the 
standard of the inspectors is sent to the condemned- 
coal conveyor. All the undersized coal from the lip 
screens is also taken by this conveyor to shaker 17 for 
retreatment. 

Although all except the smaller sizes of coal in this 
breaker are treated dry, comparatively little dust is 
made. A Carpenter system of exhausting the dust is 
employed. Every piece of apparatus in the breaker in 
which large amounts of dust are liable to be formed, 
such as shaking screens and rolls, is inclosed and the 
dust is drawn out and collected in a settling tower by 
means of water or exhaust steam. It is surprising to 
note the clearness of the air that comes from the suc- 
tion fan. What little dust rises in this breaker comes 
chiefly from the pickers and it would be possible to 
inclose these, so that even this dust could be removed 
by suction. In the winter less dust is perceptible than 
during the summer, as at this season the windows in 
the breaker are closed and the exhaust fan not only 
sucks air from the inclosed places but also from the 
breaker building itself. 

Great care is taken to place safeguards around the 
machinery installed in this breaker. Every belt and 
moving element is carefully guarded so as to lessen the 
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FIG. 8. 


Loading 
Chute 
Filling a car of 


egg coal at No. 
4 Breaker. This 


chute is designed 
to minimize: 
breakage, so that 


the coal which 
has been so care- | 
fully sized in the | 
breaker does not 
lose by degrada- 
tion or create 
degradation sizes 
which may have 
to be screened out 
at the receiving 
yard. 





danger of a man being caught. All walkways and stair- 
ways that are even slightly dark are lighted by elec- 
tricity and provided with guard rails to prevent anyone 
from stepping or falling sideways. 

From the pockets the coal is loaded into railroad cars 
by means of specially-constructed chutes that lower it 
to the bottom of the car with the least possible drop. 

This breaker does not require any more men for its 
operation than do many of the wet breakers. In fact it 
requires a smaller force than many of the jigging 
plants. In this building there are only two places where 
hand picking is performed, namely, at the head of the 
breaker where there is a picking table for the lump 
coal, and at the foot of the spiral pickers that clean the 
coal from the two Mowry shakers. This compares favor- 
ably with the requirements of a wet breaker, where men 
are employed to remove the rock at the head of the 
breaker and also to hand-pick the coal and rock coming 
from the egg and sometimes from the stove jigs, and in 
a few cases also to hand-pick the chestnut. ; 

In this building fifty-four anthracite spiral pickers 
are employed, as well as nineteen Emery pickers and two 
Mowry shakers. Three sets of shaker screens, two sets 
of rolls and two rock crushers also form part of the 
installation. 





Shoot Mine Superintendent and. Prosecuting 
Attorney in Mingo County 


NIDENTIFIED persons shot John Yates, superintend- 

ent of the Gates mine of the Crystal Block Mining Co., 
on Oct. 23while he was walking along the Mingo County 
road near the company store at Gates, ten miles east of 
Williamson, W. Va. The next’ day S. U. G. Rhodes, a 
former prosecuting attorney of Mingo County, who had 
incurred the enmity of the mine workers, was dragged from 
his mule at Devon, W. Va., and shot in the face with a 
rifle after addressing a political meeting at Beech Creek, 
near Devon. Federal troops are actively seeking the per- 
petrators of these acts of violence, 
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Tests Show That Buildings May Be Rendered 


” 
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i Fireproof with Gunite 


When Properly Constructed a Gunite Wall Will Withstand Heat as Efficiently 
‘ as a Wall of Brick—Gunite Has the Further Advantage of Being Weather- 
: and Damp-Proof—It May Be Used as a Coating or as a Structural Material 


By B. C. CoLLigR 
Allentown, Pa. 


NE of the most interesting materials being 
utilized in the effort to reduce fire hazards is 
““gunite,’ which is sand and cement mortar 
placed by the “cement gun.” In the early stages of the 


development of this material tests were made upon its 
fire-resisting qualities by constructing small houses 











Row of Gunited Houses 


‘Nothing makes frame _ buildings 

more substantial than a coating of 

gunite and nothing renders the 

walls of those buildings more re- 

. -sistant to exterior fire hazards, or 

_. to all fire hazards if they are sim- 
_ ilarly treated internally. 


with 2 x 4 in. studs, over which, inside and out, a layer 
of tar paper and reinforcing mesh was placed on which 
was shot an inch of gunite. 


TEST TO DETERMINE VALUE FOR MINE WORK 


These houses were then filled with highly inflammable 
material, which was ignited, and, while they were still 
hot, water was turned on them. This resulted in only 
slight spalling of the gunite. In one of these cases the 
studs were left exposed on one side, the outer coat of 
gunite being omitted. This was for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the studs would become charred. 
The heat was so intense that the tar in the paper was 
melted on the back of the inner slab, but no charring of 
the studs occurred. 

~The next most conspicuous illustration of the fire- 
proofing qualities of gunite was the test which the 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. made before it decided to 
use this material as a means of fireproofing all its shaft 
and entry timbers. These tests, described in a paper 
published by E. M. Morris in the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, consisted in cover- 
ing timbers with a 3-in. coating or reinforced gunite, 


House Ready to Gunite 


Building is shrouded in tar paper 
and covered with reinforcing mesh 
and stands ready for the “man 
behind the gun,’ who in a short 
time will cover it with the most 
durable of paints—cement mortar. 














and placing them in a bonfire. Here the coating was 
brought to a red heat and kept at that temperature for 


one-half hour. The fire was then allowed. to die down, 
and the samples were examined to discover the. amount 
of charring. None was noted except a slight-amount on 
the corners, where the gunite was cracked. . This test 
led to a rapidly extended use of gunite as a protection 
against fire. nee ns 

As a proof of the serviceability of gunite as a fire 
protection, tests have been made during the current year 
at the Underwriters Laboratory in Chicago. The. first 
tests were made during the meeting of the Concrete 
Institute in February and were witnessed by many of 
the prominent engineers and building commissioners 
present at that gathering. Reinforced slabs 1 in. thick 
shot over tar paper attached to 2 x 4-in. studs. were 
made the fourth wall of a gas furnace. The heat 




















RECOMMENDED FORM OF GUNITE CONSTRUCTION 


A frame of 2 x 4-in. studding (A) set on 16-in. centers over 
which is stretched No. 9 black-iron wire (B) spaced on 15-in. 
centers and firmly stapled to studs, the whole covered with 
three-ply tarred felt 32 in. wide, (C) nailed to the studs over 
the wire. Expanded metal 1$ x 34 in. mesh, No. 16 gage (D) 
or its equivalent spread over the tarred felt and attached to the 
studding by a special wire chair with eight-penny nails which 
hold the reinforcing % in. from the felt. Gunite (#') on the out- 
side of the above, l-in. thick containing one part cement to 
three parts sand. 


attained after five minutes was 500 deg., and in the next 
thirty minutes it increased gradually to 1,500 deg. It 
continued to grow hotter at a rate which would bring 
it to about 1,700 deg. in one hour. 

The first slab tested began to show marked indications 
of expansion in about five minutes, and as the reinforc- 
ing mesh had been attached to the studs with heavy 
nails the studs were bent toward the heat by the pull of 
this expansion. This pull continued until the studs had 
bent about four inches, when the nails were released, 
allowing the studs to return to their original position. 
This expansion continued until the slab, which was 
about 8 x 12 ft., showed a curvature of about eight 
inches. 

At forty-three minutes, when the heat was over 
1,500 deg., the gases escaping through the joint between 
the panel and the inclosing frame set fire to the timber 
cap piece at the top of the slab. It consequently was 
decided to withdraw the slab, and expose it to the effect 
of a stream of water under 30 lb. pressure for three 
minutes. This was done with absolutely no sign of 
spalling or breaking down of the slab. 


USED FOR CONSTRUCTION, NOT AS MERE COATING 


Gunite has been used for some years in the construc- 
tion of the walls of industrial buildings, as well as to 
form the covering of the walls of cottages where timbers 
were used as the framework. It has thus been shown 
that not only is such a covering weatherproof but that 
it is a definite means for providing a permanent and 
fire-resisting wall. A demand still existed, however, for 
a type of construction that would be absolutely fireproof 
through the elimination of all timber framing. Con- 
sequently there has been developed a type of cottage 
construction, recently described in several of the tech- 
nical journals, wherein the walls, supporting columns 
and floor-carrying girders are shot monolithically. This 
produces a structure that is better and cheaper than 
brick and which is absolutely fire- and weather-proof so 
far as the outer walls are concerned. The forms against 
which these walls are shot are built up of light framing 
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covered with tar paper. They are left in place, so that 
the framing members act as the furring strips for the 
attachment of the interior lath and plaster. 

A further development of this principle has been 
made by Messrs. Ballinger and Perrot, architects, of 
Philadelphia, during the last few months for the con- 
struction of exterior walls and fire partition walls in 
a large lumber-storage warehouse belonging to the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., at Camden, N. J. The 
outer walls have been constructed in a highly ingenious 
manner by building up at about 4 ft. centers, three- 
sided hollow boxes of 1 x 6-in. plank, which act not 
only as temporary supports for the roof members but 
also as forms for the construction of the reinforced 
gunite columns. Between these boxes temporary wooden 
panels are erected, and the wall of the reinforced gunite 
14 in. thick between these supporting columns is then 
built in place. 


FASTEN REINFORCING FIRMLY TO OUTER STUDS 


The fire partition walls used in this warehouse are 


‘the result of a further development of this general 


principle, and samples have been subjected to a remark- 
able test at the Underwriters Laboratory. The investi- 
gation of the first test above described led to the con- 
clusion that, because of the expansion, it was necessary 
to provide a slab measuring from 4 ft. to 7 ft. between 
supports, and consequently it is now recommended that 
on wooden-frame houses the reinforcing mesh shall be 
firmly fastened at the corners, top, bottom and around 
windows, but shall be only lightly fastened at the inter- 
mediate studs. 


GUNITE Is USED AS FOURTH WALL OF FURNACB 


The wall construction tested in June and used in the 
building above referred to is built by setting up forms 
consisting of light frames covered with tar paper, so 
spaced that a recess of 6 in. is left between adjacent 
panels. In this recess are set up two reinforcing rods 
tied together, to which the reinforcing mesh is fastened 
on both sides of the panel. In the particular wall tested 
these forms were eight inches between their side faces, 
and over each side was shot two inches of gunite. This 
creates a cellular wall consisting of two 2-in. outer walls 
and an 8-in. air space between them with 6 x 8-in. col- 
umns spaced on about 7 ft. centers. 

Two samples of such a wall were tested in the Under- 
writers Laboratory by building up panels to form the 
fourth wall of a furnace. These panels consisted of 
two column members with their connecting walls, and 
additional walls extending eighteen inches beyond the 
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HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL WALL SECTIONS TESTED ~ 


AT UNDERWRITERS LABORATORY 


A wall like this was made the fourth wall of a furnace and 
after curing 40 days, was subjected to a hot fire for four hours 
with the results described in the article. 
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columns to meet the framework of the support. After show not more than 300 deg. on that face of the gunite 
curing for about forty days they were tested with the which is away from the fire. Out of five thermometers, 
full fire load specified by the Committee of the Concrete only one showed this temperature after about four 
Institute—that is, a heat of 900 deg. in five minutes, hours and ten minutes, and hence the test was stopped 
rising to 1,600 deg. in one hour, and continuing on to five minutes later, as the specifications call for only four 


about 2,100 deg. in four hours. hours and the engineers desired tu hold the sample for 
The first sample was kept under this heat for four a further breaking-down test. 
hours and fifteen minutes, and although expansion A second sample built up in the same manner was 


eaused the breaking of a hole in one of the short con- tested for one hour on the following day (June 4) and 
nections between the studs and the frame no damage then withdrawn and subjected immediately to a stream 
was done to the portion between the studs, which was of water at 50 lb. pressure for five minutes. A hole 
the real test, and no fire got beyond the outer wall of similar in appearance and at the same location had 
the portion where the hole had broken through. The broken through the fire face as a result of the same 
specifications for such a test call for a wall that will expansive action on the short span, but no damage 
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USE OF GUNITE IN CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE BUILDINGS 


The wood here is merely the form on which the gunite is shot Therstreneth ‘sg in the gunite and not in the wood 
Consequently, the quantity of lumber used is small, ard the amount which could be exposed is 
inconsiderable, even if the gunite should collapse under . 2 h, as nas veen shown, is 
entirely unlikely. The drawing shows how the fire doors may be hung. 
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occurred to the main tested portion between studs (or 
columns). 

Both of these trials were witnessed by a number of 
engineers well versed in such tests, and it was said 
that no material other than a brick wall thirteen inches 
thick had ever withstood such usage. Some of those 
present pronounced such .a wall better than one com- 
posed of brick. 


These developments have established a method of con- 


Coal Mining Institute Will Meet 


Early in December 


Only Six Technical Papers—-A Session of Practical 
Questions and Still More Practical Answers—Six 
Different Presiding Officers—Trip on Third Day 


N THESE days the Coal Mining Institute of America 

needs a big hall and procures it—the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium. The hall, by the 
way, has comfortable seats which do not strain the back 
like the fancy gold chairs of earlier days which were 
built for “looks” and not for comfort. The meeting will 
open on Wednesday, Dec. 8, at 9:30 a.m., with reports 
of officers and committees, election of new members and 
election of officers. 

Then Dr. George H. Ashley, state geologist, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., is to deliver a paper on “The Geology 
of Oil and Gas.” Thereafter two questions will be pre- 
sented: (1) To what extent is the storage of coal at 
the mine economically justified? (2) To what extent 
is purchased electric power cheaper or dearer than 
plant-produced power based on statistics of cost of pro- 
duction’ extending over not less than one year? W. E. 
Fohl will preside. 

In the afternoon,.commencing at 2 o’clock, Dr. E. S. 
Moore, of State College, Pa., will preside and present 
three questions: (3) What is the best means of edu- 
cating the miner and proving to him that his lot is 
not so bad after all? (4) Are accidents per ton of coal 
mined being reduced in proportion to the energy and 
money expended for safety work? (5) What is the 
range of temperature in a coal mine? The session will 
conclude with a paper by E. E. Bach, director of the 
Americanization Bureau, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., entitled ‘“‘What Has Been 
Accomplished in Americanization Work in Our Penn- 
sylvania Mining Communities During 1920.” 

On the evening of the first day is the annual dinner 
of the institute at the William Penn Hotel with the 
genial William L. Affelder in the chair. Coal Age will 
be» represented by Jack Armor; the Safety Institute 
of America by Dr. Riley F. Little, of New York City; 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions by the Rev. 
John McDowell; the mines by Carl Scholz, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Howard I. Smith of Sullivan, Ind.; the 
Satur day Evening Post by Floyd W. Parson now its 
industrial editor and formerly editor of Coal Age; the 
Bureau of Mines by its director, Dr. F. G. Cottrell. 

The sessions will open on the second day with John 
I. Pratt, state mine inspector, holding the gavel. The 
questions to be asked by him*are: ~ (6) What are the 
merits and demerits of modern coal-cutting machines? 
and (7) What is the consensus of opinion of those 
present as to the standardization: of all. coal-mining 
equipment? 
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struction peculiarly advantageous for all kinds of build- | 
ings, for not only is it now clearly proven that this type 
of wall is easily adaptable, but a wall is provided that 
is much more quickly and economically constructed than 
is one composed of brick. It is lighter, is positively 
insulated against heat and cold and is absolutely damp- 
proof. Furthermore, it is, as has been shown by tests 
described, fully equivalent to a brick wall as a fireproof- 
ing medium. 


William G. Duncan, director of extension work for 
the School of Mines, Pennsylvania State College, then 
will read a paper on “Modern Safety Appliances for 
Hoisting Shafts and Cages.’”’ Thomas Chester, manager 
of the American Blower Co., will read a paper entitled 
“Some Data on Mine Fans.” 

In the afternoon F. W. Cunningham, state mine 
inspector, will present a single question: (8) Should 
“booster” fans be allowed in coal mines? Then: Dr. 
Rheinhardt Thiessen, chemist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, will give a paper on ‘New Developments in the 
Microscopic Study of Coals.” This will be illustrated 
with slides. 

F. W. Cunningham will then step down and give 
William J. Affelder place, who will present two ques- 
tions: (9) Is the so-called “thick Freeport coal” a 


‘combination of the upper and lower Freeport beds, or 


an abnormal development of the upper Freeport? (10) 
What are the different forms of sulphur in coal and 
why are some less objectionable than others? The ses- 
sion will wind up with an article on “Some Peculiar 
Roof Conditions Found in the Central Pennsylvania 
Field,” by Superintendent Alfred E. Roberts of the 
Monroe Coal Mining Co., of Ebensburg, Pa. 

On Friday, the third and last day, the members will 
make a valiant effort to get up early enough to ‘visit 
the byproduct coke plant of the Jones & Laughlin oe 
CO, abe 9 a.m. 


ALABAMA MINE-PRop LAw.—Under the section of 
the Alabama mining statutes requiring coal mine oper- 
ators to keep on hand a sufficient supply of props, etc., 
for use of those working in the mine, the duty to desig- 
nate the props or timbers desired or to give notice of 
the number and kind needed, and of the place at which 
they are tobe delivered, devolves upon the miner him- 
self. He must make the required designation before any 
duty to furnish the props, etc., is imposed upon, the 
operators. (Alabama Supreme Court Kelly vs. Altoona 
Coal Co., 83 Southern Reporter, 62.) 

A CHANGE IN THE method of handling applications for 
shipments of emergency coal to Canadian public utilities has 
been announced ‘by the Board of Railway Commissioners 
through their fuel control representative. Where a critical 
condition may arise special application forms for Securing 
coal stocks may be secured from the fuel administrator for 
the province, who will make the necessary recommendation 
to the railway board. If the application is approved repre- 
sentations will be made to a special committee at Washing- 
ton just anpointed by the United States. 


IN THE CASE of the Illinois Steel Co, vs. ‘the Toliet & 
Eastern R.R. a tentative report of an ‘I. C.’ C. ‘exaininer 
recommends that the rate of $5 per car plus 15c. per ton 
for coke from ovens to the complainant’s plant at Gary, 
Ind., from June 25, 1918, to Sept. 22, 1918, was not unrea- 
sonable, and that the claim for reparation be denied. 


November 4, 1920 
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_Give the Fireboss a Fair Chance and You 


Will Get a Far Safer Mine’ 


Pay of Fireboss Usually Below Pay of Contract Miners—Inadequate 
Time to Perform Safety Duties and Insufficient Authority Make It 
Impossible for Him to Assure the Company by Which He Is Em- 
ployed That the Mines Will Be Reasonably Free from Accident 


By D. HARRINGTONt 


HOUGH the fireboss in coal mines and the 
; shiftboss in metal mines are alike held responsible 
, for the safety of the underground employees and 
the security of the mine, they are, it seems to me, not 
always vested with sufficient authority nor given com- 
pensation commensurate with their duties. The metal- 
mine shiftboss, although his position between the 
employer on the one hand ~ | 
and the employee on the 
other frequently makes 
his work an_ unenviable 
one, has as a rule much 
more authority than the ° 
fireboss and is not 
expected to perform the 
menial tasks which many 
coal-mining companies . 
require of the latter. 
' In most coal-mining 
states the coal-mine fore- 
man and the fireboss are required to possess a certificate 
of competency granted only after the passing of an 
examination. The foreman is legally responsible for 
the safety of the miners, for the superintendent is 
rarely required to pass an examination. Although in 
the eyes of the law the foreman is responsible for the 
safety of the miners, mine legislation does not, in gen- 





——— 


tions. 
of that type. 
quired of firebosses. 





eral, compel the superintendent or other higher officials . 


to delegate sufficient authority to the foreman to enable 
him to put his wishes or judgment into effect; and this 
condition has tended in many instances toward per- 
petuation of ‘unsafe conditions. 

». The fireboss is held legally responsible for condi- 
tions in his “beat,” but he is generally given only 
such authority as the mine foreman sees fit to delegate, 
and this is frequently but little. Moreover, the fireboss 
is generally required to cover his “beat” within the 
two hours that precede the entrance of the workers 
into the mine. Only too often his territory is so great 
that in order to. reach all the working faces and chalk 
the required date at the face, he must travel at a rapid 
‘walk or even run. When such haste is necessary to 
‘cover the required ground, it is manifestly impossible 
for the fireboss to make a careful inspection or exam- 
ination of the roof, timbering, wiring, gas, etc., at 
‘each place, and doubtless in his hurry many unsafe 
‘conditions escape his notice. 

' After he has completed his morning rounds, recorded 
the state of the mine in the book provided at the 
~ *Paper read at the meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Min- 
ing Institute, Denver, Col., Sept. 9-11, entitled ‘“‘Duties, Trials and 
Difficulties of the Coal-Mine Fireboss and Co-operation of Officials 


with Him.” ; 
tMining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 









Firebosses should be men of technical abil- 
ity and training, routed for executive posi- 
Shiftbosses at metal mines are often 
Too much actual labor is re- 
They should be safety 
inspectors with an authority equal to the 
reliance that is placed on their work. 


office for that purpose and has eaten breakfast the 
fireboss is usually required to return to the mine to 
spend several hours in building or repairing brattices, 
doors, stoppings or some similar duty—in other words, 
to perform work which any skillful laborer could 
do. If dangerous conditions were encountered dur- 
ing the inspection the fireboss is expected to correct 
~ them immediately, or if 
this is not feasible, he 
should return to the mine 
and correct them as soon 
as possible after making 
his morning’s report. 
The shiftboss usually 
has twenty-five to fifty 
men for whose safety he 
is responsible, but the 
fireboss at a coal mine 
has frequently several 
times that number; the 
shiftboss has practically unlimited time in which to 
make his rounds, but the fireboss must complete his 
morning inspection within about two hours. The shift- 
boss usually is delegated almost full power to enforce 
his wishes, but the fireboss frequently has no authority 
other than to make recommendations to the foreman. 
In many coal mines the fireboss is paid by the day, 
like an ordinary mine laborer, or he receives a stip- 
ulated monthly salary, but deductions are made for 
‘days of absence from duty. This practically puts 





him, regardless of his monthly salary, on a basis of 


daily pay. Yet the fireboss receives in many mines 
a remuneration below that given common labor, and 
certainly far below that received by contract miners. 
Also, whenever the general wage scale is increased, 
only too frequently the fireboss, in common with other 
so-called salaried men, continues on the former sched- 
ule, although this may be, even at that time, low com- 
pared with that which other workers receive. 


SHIFTBOSSES OFTEN HAVE TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The shiftboss at a metal mine is fairly well paid 
as compared with other mine employees, and works the 
same hours; he has generally the power of discharg- 
ing undesirables, is in direct contact with actual oper- 
ations, and the experience thus gained qualifies him for 
higher positions. The fireboss, on the other hand, with 
practically no authority other than recommendatory, 
with practical exclusion from actual operations, gen- 
erally with inadequate pay, abnormal working hours, 
and heavy responsibility as to both lives and property, 
certainly is not in an enviable position. His work 
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entails greater personal danger and greater responsibil- 
ity than does that of the shiftboss, and it should call 
for a higher degree of education and intelligence than 
the latter position. 

Nevertheless it is extremely noticeable that whereas 
a large proportion of shiftbosses in metal mines have 
had technical training, the proportion of technically 
trained firebosses is negligible. In fact after more than 
twenty years’ experience in and around coal mines in 
seventeen states, I have yet to see a man with technical 
training serving as fireboss or, except for a few 
instances, as foreman of a coal mine. This condition 
is inherently wrong. Surely the men on whom the 
safety of all of the lives within a mine almost directly 
depends should be selected from among those who have 
had the best opportunity to become thoroughly familiar 
with the underlying conditions or combinations of con- 
ditions that may result in disaster. 

During the last five years I have had occasion to 
investigate carefully sixteen coal-mine fires and explo- 
sions jn seven states. In ten of the sixteen cases 
I could only classify the underlying cause as faulty 
inspection of the fireboss or other employee who per- 
formed this duty, in three instances as direct violations 
of the law, in one case as gross carelessness, and in 
two cases as unavoidable accidents. In at least five 
of the ten disasters caused by faulty inspection the 
employee who was examining the mine was himself 
the cause of the trouble and in four instances lost 
his life; in one cAse in which the law was broken 
it was by an inspector who similarly made payment 
for his indiscretion. From this it would appear that 
present methods of daily coal-mine inspection are 
faulty, and, in my opinion, the chief fault lies in 
the giving of an inadequate status to the fireboss 
in the organization of the mine. 


MINE OFFICIALS INADEQUATELY INFORMED 


The fireboss ostensibly is required to pass an exam- 
ination preparatory to obtaining a certificate of com- 
petency, but in many instances the certificate is granted 
practically without examination, and only too often the 
examinations are a farce. Frequently the applicants 
are poorly-educated men, who have “crammed up” on 
a few facts (real or alleged) on gases, air flow, etc., 
and have only a vague idea as to the actual meaning 
of these facts. As a rule, such men, even if they 
pass the examination fairly well, will forget practically 
every detail within a month. 

Many firebosses and mine foremen are wholly at sea 
as to important facts directly affecting mine safety; 
for instance, some of them know nothing of the prop- 
erties of methane other than that it gives a “cap” in 
a safety lamp, with practically no idea as to the 
significance of various heights of cap; and would find 
it a hopeless puzzle to obtain with an anemometer and 
a tape line the volume of air flowing through an entry. 

A still more serious matter is that many firebosses 
and coal-mine foremen are almost wholly unfamiliar 
with the state laws regulating the safe operation of 
coal mines. In several of the disasters 1 have attended 
it was definitely established that the disaster resulted 
directly from the lack of even elementary knowledge 
exhibited by the fireboss, foreman or local inspector as 
to the properties of mine gases or as to the state laws 
governing the operation of coal mines. 

In my opinion no man should be permitted to qualify 
as fireboss until he has had at least five years’ exper- 
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ience in underground work and has passed an exam- 
ination requiring a thorough practical knowledge of - 
mine gases, dusts, electrical equipment with especial 
respect to its dangers and also many details in regard 
to modern ventilation practice and approved safety 
methods. At the mine he should be required to act as 
safety engineer, as well as fireboss, and while held 
responsible for removal of gas, for keeping flow of air 
free and continuous, and for general inspection of shot- 
firing, etc., he should not be required to do such manual} 
work as hanging doors, building brattices, loading 
holes, etc. 


SHOULD HAVE ALMOST SAME SALARY AS FOREMAN 


His compensation should be on a basis similar to that 
of the foreman and it should be only slightly less than 
that paid to that functionary, and certainly should 
equal the day wage that is at present paid to ordinary 
miners. Both foreman and mine superintendent should 
qualify, and should act, as fireboss before being pro- 
moted to their positions. The superintendent and his 
mine foreman, as well as the fireboss, should be required 
by law to take a rigid examination at intervals not 
exceeding five years, with a special view to compelling 
them to keep in touch with the state laws and to 
changes in the law, and to keep informed as to the 
latest progress in general matters of mine safety, 
especially as regards gases, dusts, air control, etc. 

In gaseous mines the area each fireboss is required 
to patrol should be such that he may cover his morn- 
ing “beat” and still have sufficient time to devote at 
least a few minutes to actual inspection at each work- 
ing face. He should be given state authority and state 
protection to close any place or places deemed unsafe, 
even should the mine management object; this is 
drastic, yet the fireboss, not the mine superintendent 
or manager, is held responsible if a disaster occurs 
after conditions are known and not remedied. 

The foregoing recommendations may appear radical 
to some, but my personal experience at coal-mine dis- 
asters convinces me that unless sweeping changes are 
made in the methods of daily mine inspection we cannot 
expect to make the progress we would toward a reduc- 
tion in the frequency of mine fires, explosions, and 
accidents. 


Foreign Mine Labor Getting Scarcer 


MMIGRATION figures for the fiscal year ended June 30. 

show that the trend toward America is again gather- 
ing force, but that up to date the mines have not bene- 
fited. During the fiscal year 430,001 aliens were admitted 
and 288,315 departed, leaving a net increase of 141,686. 

Of the aliens arriving in this country 3,081 became miners 
and of those departing 5,279 were miners, a net loss to the 
mines of 2,198. 

The situation, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned, is 
not exactly satisfactory. That state, once a favorite des- 
tination for immigrants, is one of the few important states 
which show losses in the immigration statistics. During 
the fiscal year the state received 27,637 newcomers, but 
emigration totaled 44,156, leaving a net loss of 16,519. 





THE SCALE COMMITTEE of the United M’ne Workers 
of District 16, embracing the Georges Creek region and the 
Upper Potomac field, began a series of meetings on Oct. 19 
at the special cal] of Frank J. Drum, district president. The 
meetings were called for the purpose of considering matters 
relating to a rearrangement of the scale in D strict 16. 
A survey of wages and other conditions has recently been 
made by Jchn P White, formerly president of the United 
Mine Workers, who submitted a report as to his findings. 


OC 


herein outlined had a continual 
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Rules for Prevention of Gas Explosions’ 


Degree of Immunity from Gas Explosions Depends on Fidelity with 
Which Two Simple Rules Are Followed—Hit-or-Miss Ventilation Is 
Dangerous, as Is Also Either an Inadequate or Superfiuous Flow of 
Air—Ventilation Engineers Should Prepare Specifications for Fans 


By R. A. WALTERt 
Benham, Ky. 


Te article is an endeavor 
to condense into a few 
readily understandable 
rules the results of many years 
of experience gained in bitumi- 


nous coal mines, which prior to 
the adoption of the methods 


tendency to blow up upon the 
slightest provocation. 
Throughout this article when 
the word “gas” is used it should 
be interpreted as meaning the 
mixture of air, methane and 
accompanying gases commonly 
known as firedamp. Other ex- 
plosive gases and mixtures exist, 
of course, but usually as the out- 
come of an explosion or mine 
fire. Their presence can be de- 
tected readily by the experienced 
observer, who must decide what 
»recautionary measures will have 
to be taken in this instance, 
which are not necessary when 
only methane has to be controlled. 
Coal dust in suspension may 
make it possible to ignite a mix- 
ture of air with only one per 
cent of gas. As the ignition point 


dation Coal Co. 


is above 5 per cent when no coal dust is present, the 


importance of humidification to keep down the dust 
becomes readily apparent. Gassy mines are frequently 


dry and dusty and the most elaborate system of gas 


control will not make such operations explosion-proof 
unless the dust is rendered harmless by sprinkling or 
other appropriate treatment. 

Gas explosions in bituminous coal mines can be pre- 
vented by the observance of two rules: First, ventila- 
tion; provide such ventilating current under proper 
control as will dilute all explosive gases to a harmless 
mixture and carry them away. Second, precautionary 
measures; keep from dangerously gas-laden mine air all 
flames and such sparks as are sufficiently hot and 
sustained to cause ignition. Only by faithful observance 
of these two rules can gas explosions be entirely pre- 
vented. Immunity from such disasters varies in direct 
proportion to the fidelity with which they are observed. 
Close adherence to the following details is important. 

Ventilation: For every man, 150 cu.ft. of air per 
minute must be delivered at the working face and 500 
cu.ft. must be provided for every mule, with such fur- 





*Paper, entitled “General Rules for Gas Explosion Prevention,” 
read before the Ninth Annual Safety Congress of the National 
Safety Council, Milwaukee, Wis.. Sept. 27, 19209. 

7Superintendent, Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky. 





A successful engineer-manager. For many years 
he was chief mining engineer of the Consoli- 


in the Georges Creek 
As mine owner and manager he has been an 
advocate of thoroughness, believing the house- 
holder is not safe as long as one window or one 


door is left unfastened. Nearly safe is unsafe. 


ther volume as may be necessary 
to dilute to 0.5 per cent the gas 
content in individual splits and 
to 0.83 per cent the gas content 
in the entire return from the 
mine. A fan must be selected 
that will deliver air to meet the 
above requirements after due 
allowance has been made for 
leakage and friction. The fan 
wheel must be substantially con- 
structed and _ well balanced. 
Bearings and drives must be so 
designed as to permit continuous 
operation. 

The fan should have two 
separate drives, preferably from 
entirely different sources of 
power. Clutches should be located 
outside the fan chamber. They 
should be so arranged that not 
over five minutes will be re- 
quired to make the change from 
one drive to the other. The 
fan should normally exhaust air 
from the mine, but it must be 
reversible. Fan housing and fan 
house must be of fireproof con- 
struction and explosion doors 
must be provided. The fan must 
be equipped with an accurate continuous recording 
pressure gage and with an automatic low-pressure alarm 
signal. Too much importance cannot be attached to 
proper proportioning of air courses and the construction 
of overcasts, stoppings, regulators, brattices and doors. 
Air splits should be proportioned with due regard to the 
quantity of gas transpired, the number of men in the 
workings, the air velocity and the location of old 
workings. 

If the operation is a shaft mine, the entire shaft, or 
all the shafts, should be concrete lined, but should this 
not be feasible, at least the air compartment must be 


field. 


lined with concrete from top to bottom. 


STOPPING MATERIAL SHOULD HOLD UP SLATE 


Air courses must be of such size and number as to 
reduce to a minimum, commensurate with cost of 
driving, the friction of the ventilating current. Local 
conditions vary too much to give any formulae that will 
cover all cases, but in every instance this problem can 
be reduced to simple figures and solved. In old mines 
this may become difficult, but even then a careful study 
and calculation of air-course construction versus power 
costs generally results not only in better ventilation but 
in an appreciable reduction in the cost of operation. 
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Overcasts should be constructed of fireproof material 


and of standard design. They must be so built as to 


narrow neither haulway nor airway. 

On all headings only the innermost crosscut should 
be left open; all others should be closed with airtight 
stoppings constructed of fireproof material. These 
stoppings should be strong enough to support the draw 
slate; otherwise it might subside and permit the air to 
leak in important quantity through crevices thus 
formed. These crevices, once open, cannot be closed 
except at prohibitive cost. 

Regulators should be constructed of fireproof mate- 
rial. They may be of the sliding or door type, but in 
any case they should be so constructed that they can be 
locked to any desired opening. Brattices should be 
built from all inside working crosscuts to within 15 ft. 
of the working face, or nearer if this fails to sweep out 
the gas. Only closely-woven brattice cloth of strong 
texture should be used for this purpose. It should be 
supported at the top and bottom with wooden strips. 

Doors must have attendants or be of the automatic 
type. They should be arranged in pairs, with room 
between them for a full trip of cars. 

Splits from the main ventilating current must be so 
proportioned that each individual return shall contain 
not more than 0.5 per cent of gas, and so far as possible 
that the maximum and minimum velocities will not 
exceed 500 or be less than 125 ft. per minute. Not more 
than seventy men should be permitted to work on any 
one split. 


UsE RETURN AIR TO VENTILATE OLD WORKINGS 


It is desirable to so arrange the splits that old work- 
ings may ‘be ventilated with return air, rendering 
unnecessary the diversion of fresh air for this purpose. 

Abandoned and worked-out sections should be sealed 
‘off with heavy fireproof airtight stoppings provided 
with bleeders opening to return air. Frequent analyses 
and measurement of. the: gases escaping from these 
bleeders will determine the extent to which the sealing- 
off operations should be carried. Should a large quan- 
tity of explosive gas accumulate it must on no account 
be turned out onto men in working sections of the 
mine. Should gas accumulate in large quantities under 
pressure, boreholes should be driven from the surface 
into an open space in the sealed-off section. 

In the event of total stoppage of the fan for an 
interval sufficiently protracted to permit dangerous 
accumulations of gas, open all switches to inside power 
lines. Upon resumption of ventilation every working 
face must be tested by the firebosses before the power 
‘may be again turned on in the: mine. 


FIREBOSS SHOULD Do His OWN BRATTICING 


A sufficient number of skilled firebosses must be 
provided so that all of them can cover in two hours the 
territory assigned to them. After making his run each 
will make his report to the mine foreman, check every 
man into his section, return to it and utilize the 
remainder of the shift in hanging brattice cloth and 
performing such other work as may be necessary to 
maintain ventilation. This definitely fixes responsibility 
and invariably results in better work than can be 
attained where the fireboss merely tests his section and 
does not supervise the work necessary to assure 
ventilation. 

The fireboss shall mark out, with a board bearing the 
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word “Gas” in large letters, all places in rise gas has 
accumulated in dangerous quantities, and shall make 
note of them in his report to the mine foreman. These 


boards shall be removed by the fireboss only, and then 
not until after the gas has been removed. 


GIVE FIREBOSS ELECTRIC AND “SAFETY” LAMP 


Each fireboss shall be provided with a closed electric 
cap lamp and with a flame safety lamp which will detect 
a 13 per cent to 2 per cent mixture of gas. Places that 


‘show no gas cap with this lamp are safe if no coal dust 


is in suspension. Should coal dust be present the gas 
content which may safely be present becomes so low 
that nothing but a special lamp or detector in the hands 
of a skilled cbserver can show its presence. In ordinary 
hands the extremely sensitive lamp may become a men- 
ace and it is not properly a fireboss’ instrument. The 
best results and greatest speed and safety will be 
attained by using for testing purposes a flat-wick 
naphtha-burning lamp with double gauze hood, mag- 
netic lock and internal relighting device. 

At regular intervals analyses should be made of the 
air in every return. If any individual split shows gas 
in excess of 0.5 per cent, analyses should be made daily. 
If below this amount once a week will be sufficient. For 
approximate work a Burrell gas detector is satisfactory. 
For more precise results the Haldane type of apparatus 
is preferred. Both should-be part of the equipment of 
every gaseous mine. The latter is a laboratory instru- 
ment and necessitates the use of containers in which to 
take samples of the mine air. For this purpose nothing 
should be used except glass pipettes either of the 
evacuated type or the variety provided with two 
stop-cocks. 


SHOULD Know VOLUME oF GAS SPLINT GENERATES — 


When gas readings or samples are taken, simulta- 
neous observations should be made of volume and 
humidity, using a properly calibrated anemometer and 
a wet and dry bulb thermometer in a sling mounting, 
From these data can be calculated the total amount of 
gas transpired, its point of origin, and the amount of 
moisture carried in and out of the mine by the ven- 
tilating current, all of which information is essential 
to efficient control of gas and ventilation. It should be 


-compiled in tabular form for ready reference. 


A recording barometer should be installed at the 


‘mine, and comparison made between the barometric 


chart and the tabulated gas readings. A correspond- 


-ence. will be noted between the two which will be an 
invaluable guide in regulating fan speed and indatne 


when special precautions should be taken. 
Precautionary Measures.—Only permissible ae 


-sives shall be used and no holes shall be loaded with 


more than 1.5 lb. of powder. All shots shall be fired 
with electric detonators and battery and shall be loaded, 


tamped and fired by men instructed and skilled in such — 
-work. All shooting shall be done when none but shot- 


firers are in the mine. All shotfiring systems require 


constant vigilance and the most careful supervision or 


they may become sources of real danger. Use sand or 


.clay for stemming and tamp all holes full to the collar. 


No coal dust ought to be left in the hole, nor ought any 
hole to be shot on the solid. 


No open lamps shall be permitted in a gaseous mine. 
Electric cap lamps are recommended in preference to 
the flame safety lamp. Shift leaders, machine’ runners, — 
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shotfirers and all inside officials will carry in addition a 
locked, flame safety lamp of the type that is standard 
at the mine. 

No machinery driven by internal combustion engines 
shall be permitted inside the mine. No fires shall be 
allowed below ground. Smoking is prohibited and 
matches shall not be carried. No electric locomotives 
shall be operated in return air. Electric or air loco- 
motives may be used in the intake, but air locomotives 
or mules only may be used on the return. 

All switches, fuses and electrical machinery on return 
air must be inclosed and made explosion-proof. Mining 
machines and controllers must be of approved explosion- 
proof type. Machine men while cutting must make 
tests for gas every thirty minutes. 


GooD VENTILATION PAYS SPEEDY DIVIDENDS 


After a perusal of these rules the question may well 
be asked, “Will it pay?” I answer most emphatically, 
“Tt will. It will pay not only from a humanitarian 
standpoint and in protection to property but in lowering 
operating costs as well.” 

I have in mind an operation producing half a million 
tons of coal annually. Twelve thousand dollars 
expended on two of the main air courses eight years 
ago would have reduced power costs for fan drive alone 
6c. per ton. Rather than spend this $12,000 the owners 
have for eight years thrown away $30,000 annually in 
forcing the ventilating current through inadequate air 
courses. 

_ Another operation prides itself on erring on the side 

of safety. Some of its air courses are unnecessarily 
large and expensive. Twice the requisite amount of 
air is being delivered at many of the working faces. 
The available data are insufficient for precise figures, 
but I conservatively estimate that amortization of excess 
capital tied up in ventilating accessories, plus excess 
power costs, adds 8c. per ton to operating expense. 

The first of these operations is merely “getting by.” 
Men are frequently being burned by gas in the working 
faces. Many places are marked out for gas daily. A 
serious explosion may occur at any time. 

_ Strange to say, the second operation is no more safe 
_than the first. Face velocities are too high. During 
the winter months it is almost a physical impossibility 

to lay the dust by humidification and sprinkling. Much 
dust is carried in suspensiou. No shotfiring system 
is employed and some day a blown-out shot may cause 
_ “fireworks.” In either case revision of the ventilating 
system to accord with the foregoing rules would result 
in increasing the safety factor and in reducing oper- 
ating costs. 


PROPER BRATTICES GIVE SAFETY AND ECONOMY 


Another instance: A mine producing 1,500 tons of 
Ps coal per day was using $60 worth of brattice cloth daily, 
hanging it from prop to prop with no intermediate 
ke ‘Supports. The cloth sagged away from the roof; shots 
_ tore it down; at least ten places were marked out daily 
on account of gas. It was decided to support this cloth 
Bon wooden strips at both top and bottom. Within a 
month the consumption of cloth was cut to $30 per 
_ day—a saving of 2c. per ton—and not over two or three 
_ places were being marked out on account of gas 
- accumulations, because the brattices when effectively 
- built did not fail to carry the air. 
These are not isolated cases. The ventilating systems 
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of 75 per cent of the bituminous coal mines in this 
country are susceptible of improvement. All are not 
such flagrant instances as those quoted; some are far 
worse. 

Parallel instances can be cited as we go down the 
list of explosion-prevention rules. For example, a 
special man may be needed to take daily gas, air and 
humidity readings, but his wages and laboratory 
expenses can be saved many times over through scaling 
splits and reducing fan speed and power, as opposed to 
the common system of supplying excess air in an effort 
to make the mine safe when there is no knowledge as to 
the exact requirements. 


ELECTRIC CAP LAMPS PAy, GAS oR No GAS 


With one exception precautionary measures will show 
no direct economy in operation. On the contrary, they 
may involve expensive changes if the present practice 
is dangerous. Nevertheless all of them are essential to 
safety. 

The exception noted is that of installing electric cap 
lamps. These should be installed in every mine gen- 
erating explosive gases, no matter how small the 
amount given off. It will be discovered after trial that 
these lamps cost less to maintain than either open lights 
or flame safety lamps; that the light is satisfactory in 
every way and that increased efficiency will be obtained 
from all employees because no time need be wasted in 
filling or nursing refractery lamps. 

In conclusion I would say that gas explosions can 
positively be prevented. It is probable,. however, that 
they will increase rather than decrease in number unless 
radical changes are made in ventilating practice. Mine 
workings are daily advancing under deeper cover and 
to greater distances from the outcrop, and the old hit- 
or-miss ventilating system, which, like Topsy, “just 
growed,” must go. 


WANTED: A CONSULTING VENTILATING ENGINEER 


Take, for instance, an average mining development. 
Millions are spent to achieve the last word in efficiency 
of prime movers, haulage and cutting equipment. More 
millions are invested in tipples, housing, etc., but the 
ventilating system is selected by guess, and the fan, 
through lack of definite knowledge, is purchased because 
of the performance promised by the salesman. This is 
a most reprehensible practice, the penalty for which is 
inefficient or unsafe operation and excessive costs for 
thorough gas control. 

The ultimate solution of the problem of efficient gas 
control will be solved by a new type of mining techni- 
cian, the ventilating engineer, who will have a thorough 
knowledge of the chemistry and action of mine gases, 
of fan design, of the action of the ventilating current 
under all conditions, of humidification and of the many 
other items entering into explosion prevention. 

Air courses will be designed with as much care as is 
now bestowed upon the most complicated electrical 
installation. The fans installed will be selected as to 
type and will be designed for the service required. The 
proper amount of humidification will be added to the 
mine air. Stone dust will be applied just where needed. 
Splits will be scaled to the correct volume. Gas contents 
will be determined by analyses, not by estimation, and 
finally, half the money now spent for ventilation and 
gas control will be saved and carried over to the profit 
side of the operator’s ledger, where it properly belongs. 
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Real Factors Determining Export Trade—I 


An Answer to J. D. Davis’ “Coal Quality—A Factor in 
Export Trade’’—Author Declares That Coals in Europe and 
America Have Wider Variations Than Mr. Davis Recognizes 


By F. R. WADLEIGH 
New York City 


N COAL AGE, Sept. 9, J. D. Davis, of the Bureau 
[= Mines, contributed an article, “Coal Quality—A 

Factor in Export Trade,” which contains some state- 
ments that I do not regard as quite accurate and which 
tend to give, in my opinion, wrong impressions, not only 
of various foreign coals and competitors but also of 
general conditions pertaining to the export coal trade. 

Mr. Davis’ article, for instance, contains this state- 
ment: [Coals] “in the Central and Appalachian re- 
gions are readily available for export.” If by the 
“Central” region is meant that section immediately west 
of the Appalachian coal area, this statement is mis- 
leading. Many coals: from this section are neither 
suitable for export nor are they available, if by the latter 
term it is meant that their comparative cost is such 
f.o.b. tidewater that they can advantageously enter the 
foreign market; nor are all of the coals even in the Ap- 
palachian region suitable for export, owing to the poor 
quality of some of the beds that field contains. 

Mr. Davis further states that “New River and Poca- 
hontas coals are quite similar to the English Cardiff 
coal,” whereas they are not at all similar to some of the 
“Cardiff” coals and differ in structure and burning 
qualities from any of them. “Cardiff coal” is, in fact, 
rather a loose term. Several different kinds of coal 
are shipped from Cardiff; none is mined there. Coals 
shipped from that port vary in quality and character, 
from bituminous to the so-called “dry” steam coals, the 
volatile contents of which range from 11 per cent to 
over 30 per cent. 

The analyses given of New River and Pocahontas 
coals do not show the full range of volatile matter, for 
in some coals from the New River field the volatile 
content will run as high as 25 per cent, and for this 
reason the U. S. Navy will not purchase coals from cer- 
tain mines in this field, although the fuel they produce 
is quite equal in heating value to that of coals having 
a lower percentage of volatile matter. 

According to the figures given out by permission of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines in the Jan. 2, 1919, issue of 
Coal Age, the ash-softening temperatures of Pocahontas 
coals range from 2,100 deg. F. to 3,070 deg. F., the 
average being 2,440 deg. F. from No. 3 bed and 2,480 
deg. F. from No. 4 bed. For New River coals the 
figures given range from 2,070 deg. F. to 3,010 deg. F., 
the average for the three beds being 2,560 deg. F., the 
Sewell bed coal averaging 2,540 deg. F., the Fire Creek 
and the Beckley 2,800 deg. F. 

In the description of fuel from region 1 in the map 
accompanying Mr. Davis’ article no mention is made of 
the Kanawha coals, which are now in such great demand 
for export. Some of them are equal to the best gas and 
byproduct coals in this country or abroad. Nor is any- 
thing said about the excellent steam, gas and coking 
coals from southwestern Virginia, a district apparently 
included in region 1. 


Some of the figures in Mr. Davis’ table of “Limits in 
Analysis and Ash-Softening Temperatures of Coals from 
European Production Areas” are decidedly open to ques- 
tion. The maximum heating value given for German 
Westphalia (Ruhr) coals is entirely too low. I have. 
shipment analyses and tests of coals from this field 
showing much higher B.t.u. value than the 14,000 given. 

English coal (chiefly Cardiff), according to Mr. 
Davis’ analysis, has a maximum ash content of 8.8 per 
cent and a minimum of 4.5 per cent. If we take all 
British coals, the minimum ash content should be not 
over 3.5 per cent and the maximum at least 15 per 
cent. I have shipment analyses showing ash as low 
as 3.2 per cent and as high as over 20 per cent. 

As to volatile matter, Mr. Davis’ article states: 
“Maximum, 37.8 per cent; minimum, 12.4 per cent.” 
The maximum should be 40 per cent and the minimum 
10 per cent, the maximum being the volatile content of 
some Ayrshire and Yorkshire “house” coals, and the 
minimum being that of the Welsh “dry” steam coals. 

The maximum heating value of English coal given 
in the table is 14,400 B.t.u. All of the good Welsh, 
best North Country and the best Scotch steam coals will 
run higher than this, even as an average, the maximum 
being around 15,100. There also are some British coals 
that will run lower in heating value than the 12,150 
B.t.u. given as a minimum. 

If, we take the coals shipped from Cardiff alone, the 
analyses for actual shipments will range as in Table J. 




















TABLEI. RANGE OF ANALYSES OF CARDIFF COAL 
— Moisture ~ —-——Ash—— —--Volatile-— B.t.u. 
Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 
2.81 0.88 17.0 3.0 32.0 15,130 


11.0 


14,050 





The minimum ash content of French coals is 11.2 
per cent, according to Mr. Davis’ table, whereas actual 
analyses show the minimum to be not over 4 per cent. 
The maximum volatile, which Mr. Davis states as 35.6 
per cent, should be 45 per cent, and the minimum vola- 
tile, which he gives as 16.9 per cent, should be 10 per 
cent. 

Region 2, on the map herewith, is credited with pro- 
ducing coal of two classes—steam and gas. To this 
classification should be added coking coal. The com- 
position and heat value of the steam coals from this 
region, which would include all the Pennsylvania low- 
volatile steam coals, is given as in Table II. 








COMPOSITION AND HEATING VALUE OF STEAM COALS 
FROM REGION 2 


TABLE II. 





Per Cent Per Cent 

Maximum Minimum 
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Wolatile 2 eranter.mh cet) Cosa Ser) Be ee 20.00 19.00 
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Shipment analyses made by the Bureau of Mines and 
recorded in Bulletin 119 do not agree with the analyses 
given in any item. In this bulletin the analyses given 
vary as in Table III. 


TABLE III. ANALYSES AND HEATING VALUE OF STEAM COALS 


FROM REGION 2 (SEE BULLETIN NO. 119) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Maximum Minimum 
Moisture, as received . 4.86 1.30 
Ash, dry basis. . 11.50 6.00 
Volatile basis...... 26.00 15.40 
Sulphur basis. . . : 2.57 0.80 
Heating value (B.t-u.) dry basis. . 14,760 13,500 





In the statement “The gas fuels from this region 
make excellent metallurgical coke,” what does the ex- 
pression “gas fuels” mean as applied to coals? Gas 
coal is usually taken to mean coal suitable for the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas. Some of the higher- 
volatile coals from this region are excellent for this 
purpose and well known abroad; but all the coals ap- 
parently included by the author under the term “gas 
fuel” and so given in the table of analyses variations 
are not suitable for gas manufacture—a 28 per cent 
volatile coal would not usually be considered as a “gas” 
-coal—nor do all the gas coals from this region make 
excellent coke. 

Some of the higher-volatile coals from region 2 also 
are among the best locomotive coals in the world, and 
a large tonnage of them is being exported for that pur- 
pose. The variation in composition and heating value 
given are not wide enough, as any one familiar with 
the Pittsburgh and Fairmont coals would at once see. 
Table IV would, we think, more nearly represent the 
true facts: 


TABLE IV. COMPOSITION AND HEATING VALUE OF Gas COALS IN 
REGION 2 





Per Cent Per Cent 

\laximum Minimum 
Moisture... 4.6 0 
Hes. : 11.00 6.00 
Volatile....... 40.00 26.00 
Sulphur. 7.5... 3 00 0.70 
Heating value (B.t.u.) 14,400 13,400 








The fusibility of the ash, Mr. Davis’ table shows, 
varies from 2,370 deg. F. to 2,910 deg. F. According 
to the Bureau of Mines tests, as given in Coal Age, 
Jan. 2, 1919, issue, the variation for high-volatile coals 
from region 2 is greater than that given—from 1,970 
deg. F. to 3,010 deg. F. 

According to the regional map coals from region 3 
would include eastern Kentucky and Tennessee coals. 
These would be excellent for export, but as yet com- 
paratively small tonnages have been shipped to Tide- 
water, owing to the distance of the mines from the 
ocean and the poor transportation and dumping facili- 
ties when Tidewater is reached. No mention is made 
of the varied uses to which these coals are adapted or 
of the fact that this region contains some of the best 
coking, gas and locomotive coals in the world. 





TABLE V. COMPOSITION AND HEATING VALUE OF COALS FROM 





REGION 3 

Per Cent Per Cent 

4 Maximum inimum 
Lica MUR reed Fe Mine rie Beit OSA ee ee 4.00 2.00 
Pee At ATS, TA ee Ne water eralsid oes, « 4.00 10 00 
“a OR AT Rae: oe ene = one ae 41.00 32 00 
UTA Tin y= Arla bier hata ak eet AR ees Ee 1.50 0 50 
Brea tape valiie.( Bit-0)i fee or,» pendins sib ses eucee 14,700 13,200 


* Some of the eastern Tennessee coals run up to 5 per cent or more sulphur. 
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The Central 
field, in Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky, is not, at least 
as yet, an exporting area, and indeed it probably never will be, 
as the coal fields are remote and the quality of the fuel is not 


Truly important exporting fields are Nos, 1 
northern end of the main or Appalachian field. 


as high as _ those of the Appalachian field. As an exporting 
point, Mr. Wadleigh emphas‘zes the importance of Pensacola, 
which is more east than Mobile by 40 miles and( like that port, 
on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 

The table of analyses given does not show the actual 
variations, which I would give as in Table V. 

“Coals from region 4 are well suited for gas making,” 
Mr. Davis continues. According to the regional map, 
region 4 includes only the Alabama fields; if so, the 
statement quoted needs explanation. Some of the Ala- 
bama coals are suitable for gas making, but the ton- 
nage used for that purpose is small, and the greater 
part of the Alabama coal output is not at all suitable 
for gas making, if by gas making is meant the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas. 

Table VI, showing the distribution of Alabama coals, 
is taken from Coal Age, Jan. 22 issue. 


TABLE VI. PURPOSES FOR WHICH ALABAMA COAL IS USED 


Uses Per Cent 
Coal made into coke. 33 
Iron companies... ... fe 10 
Railroads........ 5 20 
Steamships...... 5 
Domestic purposes... . 10 


Miscellaneous steam purposes 22 








As far as the export trade is concerned, Alabama 
coals are as yet a small factor. In 1919 the total ex- 
ports were: From Pensacola, 40,606 tons; from Mobile, 
6,224 tons. From New Orleans 15,818 tons were ex- 
ported in 1919, most of which probably was Alabama 
coal. 

It will be noticed that the regional map does not 
give Pensacola as a tidewater port for the Alabama 
region. Today about 20,000 tons per week are being 
exported from Pensacola and Mobile, mostly to Cuba 
and South America. 

The table giving “The average composition and heat 
value” of coals from region 4 does not by any means 
give a correct idea of the coals in this region. The 
maximum variations of all sizes of Alabama coal, as 
shown in Bulletin 119, are given in Table VII. 
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TABLE VII. VARIATION IN PROXIMATE ANALYSIS AND HEATING 
VALUE OF ALABAMA COALS AS GIVEN IN BULLETIN NO. 119 4 





Per Cent Per Cent 

Maximum Minimum 
Moisture; asreceived..................... 6.90 1.00 
Ash, dry heaia th. 2.0 Re ee ee 12.00 5.20 
Volatile, Ory Dasisy. .<) ee eee ee 39.20 28.20 
Sulphur, ary. basis’. |. Hc ap eee eee. 2.13 0.47 
Heating value (B.t.u.), dry bani Pee 14,626 13,071 











If, however, we take the whole range of Alabama 
coals, the variation is still greater, especially as re- 
gards volatile content, coking coals from the Tuscaloosa 
and Birmingham districts averaging from 25 per cent 
to 26 per cent volatile. 

There also is considerable variation in the struc- 
ture and hardness of the Alabama coals, not mentioned 
in the article under consideration, the lower-volatile 
coking coals being considerably softer than are the 
high-volatile coals. As a rule the only Alabama coals 
suitable or available for export are the high-volatile 
coals, some of which are of excellent quality and hard 
enough to stand transportation and dumping with but 
little breakage. 

Mr. Davis’ statement that “coals of region 5 are 
quite similar to those of region 4” is not strictly ac- 
curate and is too broad—some of the coals in region 
5 are similar to some of those in region 4 would be 
more in keeping with the facts. At any rate, the coals 
from region 5 are neither suitable nor available for 
export, the latter owing to their geographical location. 


Liquid Oxygen Ousts Powder in Germany* 
By GEORGE 8. RICEt 


OON after the armistice I conducted as thorough an 

investigation as was permitted at that time, into 
the use in Germany of liquefied oxygen for explosives. 
The results of this inquiry were published in Technical 
Paper 248, entitled “Development of Liquid-Oxygen 
Explosives During the War.” 

Recently, through the courtesy of Dr. C. L. Parsons, 
former chief chemist of the bureau, who was visiting 
Germany, and Chester L. Benson, of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in Germany, data concerning the 
number of plants which had been installed in Germany 
during the period following the armistice were obtained 
from the Deutsche Oxyhydric Actien Gesellschaft, at 
Surth, near Cologne, Rhenish Prussia (one of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of liquid-oxygen installations). An 
analysis of the figures obtained shows the following in- 
stallations in different kinds of mining operation. 








LIQUID OXYGEN PLANTS OF DEUTSCHE OXYHYDRIC ACTIEN 
GESELLSCHAFT 








Capacity Liters 


Location Plants per Hour Potal 
Saar coal fields. .... ; ; 7 20 to 50 185 
Ruhr coal fields. .. : 5 20 100 
Upper Silesian coal fields 52 6 to 50 1,535 
Metal mines, chiefly iron mines in Germ: ny 
and upper Silesia, 5 to 75 1,137 
French iron mines. ; 9 30 270 
At potash and salt mines ; 14 20 to 60 450 
For miscellaneous uses chiefly milits Wines one nes O4 3 to 50 120 
Grand totalt.¢ .) < 4. feet oe) cee eee 136 3,797 








It will be noted that there are 136 plants, with a 
gross capacity of 3,797 liters of liquid oxygen per hour. 





* Reports of. investigations, U. S. Bureau of Mines. Article 
entitled ‘‘Data Concerning Use of Liquid-Oxygen Explosives in 
Germany.” 


+Chief mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Necessarily there are standby and other losses in the 
plants, and probably in many cases the plant capacity 
was in excess of the needs. If we suppose that the - 
liquid oxygen utilized was only one-fourth of the total 
capacity, or 900 liters of liquid oxygen per hour, and 
further assume that the plants operated for only nine 
hours in the day and for 300 days in the year, 2,430,000 
liters, or 5,346,000 lb., would have been utilized in the 
course of the year. Roughly, this would produce a 
quantity of explosives which would be equivalent to 
about 8,000,000 lb. of dynamite. It is not known at the 
time of writing whether there are other installations 
not included in the foregoing. 

One of the most interesting features of the develop- 
ment has been the design and construction of small 
portable liquid-oxygen making plants of a capacity of 
only three to five liters of liquid oxygen per hour. Such 
plants have been constructed for moving about on 
trucks, thus making liquid oxygen much more available 
for small plants and engineerng enterprises. 


Liens May Be Enforced Against Vessel 
For Coal Supplies 


HE act of Congress which gives a lien against a 

vessel for supplies, etc., furnished to it does not 
authorize a lien against one vessel of a fleet for 
coal furnished to another, and an agreement by the 
owner to permit such a lien is invalid as against a mort- 
gage of the vessel against which it is sought to enforce 
a lien for fuel furnished to another. 

But where coal is furnished for a fleet, without knowl- 
edge of the parties as to just what vessel will receive it, 
there may be enforcement of a lien against the vessel 
actually receiving it. The fact that a bill for coal is 
charged personally against the owner of a vessel, rather 
than to the vessel itself, or that a note is taken to cover 
the price will not forfeit the right to a lien, in the 
absence of further showing of intention on the part of 
the seller to waive his security against the vessel. 

Where a coal dealer holds the note of a customer and 
receives a payment without applying it to the note, the 
dealer cannot afterward so apply it, and treat an open 
account as uncredited, relying upon a lien to secure that 
account, to the prejudice of a third party holding a lien 
against the vessel sought to be held to secure payment of 
the coal account. (U.S. District Court for Rhode Island, 
The William B. Murray, 240 Federal Reporter, 147.) 


Claims in Bankruptey 
LAIMANT sold machinery to the St. Louis Coal 
Co., taking back a chattel mortgage on the ma- 
chinery to cover part of the purchase price, and that 
coal company afterward sold the machinery to the 
Pittsburgh-Big Muddy Coal Co. subject to the mort- 
gage. 

Held, in bankruptcy proceedings against the latter 
company, that the seller of the machinery could not be 
deemed to be a creditor of the bankrupt in such sense 
as to entitle him to object to an order for sale of ‘the 
bankrupt company’s property as a unit, it not appearing 
that there had been any substitution of the second coal 
company for the first, as the primary debtor. (U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit; in re Pitts- 
burgh-Big Muddy Coal Co., 215 Federal Reporter, 703.) 







Rectangular Shafts Giving Place to 
Other Types 
American practice has long inclined to the opinion that 
a rectangular shaft in mining is less expensive to sink 


and more desirable on other accounts. Modern meth- 
ods have proved, however, that this idea is a fallacy. 


INDLY permit me to refer to a statement made in 
a recent article describing the visit of the engineers 
to the Copper and Iron Ranges, Coal Age, Sept. 9, p. 
5382. The statement reads as follows: “As has been 
American experience, a rectangular shaft is found sav- 
ing of labor and economical of space and to be recom- 
mended where no great pressures have to be withstood.” 
My attention was drawn to this statement by the 
general manager of a West Virginia coal company, who 
is anxious to ascertain what is the best practice in 
sinking shafts in coal mining. Believing that this state- 
ment has inadvertently crept into a long article, and 
that it might mislead many to think that the rectangular 
shaft represents the best practice, I am taking the lib- 
erty of offering a brief comment on this subject. 
According to our experience in the sinking of shafts 
and estimating the relative costs of different types, I 
have no hesitancy in stating that the general opinion of 
engineers, in this section of the country at least, is that 
the rectangular shaft is more expensive to sink than 
either the elliptical or circular form. 


MODERN PRACTICE PREFERS THE CIRCULAR FORM OR 
FLAT SIDES AND ARCHED ENDS 


It can even be said that, for the past ten or twelve 
years, the practice in sinking a concrete-lined hoisting 
shaft has been to construct it with flat sides and arched 
ends; and, in the case of air shafts without stairways, 
the circular form is preferred as providing the least 
rubbing surface per square foot of sectional area, 
thereby reducing the friction of the passing air to a 
minimum. If an air shaft is to have a stairway, how- 
ever, the air end of the shaft is made as nearly circular 
as possible. 

Experiment has proved that eddies form in the 
corners of a rectangular shaft to such an extent as to 
render that space of little service in providing the 
necessary area for the pasasge of the required air vol- 
ume. This well-known principle has led modern 
designers to plan shafts as nearly circular as possible. 

In planning a concrete-lined hoisting shaft, today, 
the practice is to make the sides flat, which provides 
a rectangular section for the hoisting compartment; 
but the two ends of the shaft are curved or made semi- 
circular, thereby not only providing convenient com- 
partments for installing pipes, conducting wires and 
ladderways, but affording ample space for the round of 
air occasioned by the passing of the cages up and down 
the shaft. 

These diet of course, refer particularly to 
concrete-lined shafts and to timber-lined air shafts in 
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In many states or 


which there are no stairways. 
districts the most common form of cross-section is a 
hexagon or octagon and the frames are set or placed 


accordingly. THE R. G. JOHNSON CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Centrifugal Force in Fan Action 


Centrifugal force held to be the basic principle of 
the action of all types of ventilating fans constructed 
after the general form of this class of machines. 
EADING the article of David W. Evans, Coal 

Age, Sept. 2, p. 487, leads one to conclude that the 
theory of centrifugal fans is less understood than that 
of any other mechanical appliance used in mining 
practice. In spite of all that Mr. Evans has said 
regarding his experiments, which are interesting, it is 
my firm belief that the efficiency obtained is due to 
the kinetic energy imparted to the air by the move- 

ment of the fan blades. a 
Centrifugal force is one of the fundamental prin- 

ciples of revolving bodies, depending on their weight 

and speed of rotation. It is well known that air 
possesses weight and, with some modification is sub- 
ject to the same laws of nature as any other medium. 

If this was not so it would not have been possible for 

Professor Rateau, a well known authority, to have con- 

structed his turbo compressor, which depends on the 

centrifugal force of the air revolved in the machine. 
While I have not had the opportunity to conduct 
experimental tests, as Mr. Evans has done, I feel sure 





DIAGRAM SHOWING THE EFFECT OF BLADES CURVED 
BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


that his conclusion that air “is not subject to the same 
laws of centrifugal force as is a more solid medium” 
is wrong. Some time ago I constructed a diagram 
showing the reaction of the forces at the blade tips 
when the blades are curved forward in the direction 
of rotation. 

On the left of the accompanying diagram is shown 
the usual manner of illustrating the reacting forces 
when the blades are curved backward. On the right, 
is shown what takes place when the blades are curved 
forward. In each of these figures, c represents the 
velocity of the air traveling along the face of the 
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blade and due to centrifugal force; ¢ is the tangential 
velocity of the blade tips; and v the resultant velocity 
of the air. The two diagrams make clear how the 
force of the expelled air is increased when the blades 
curve forward. 

It was on this principle that the Rateau fan and 
turbo compressor were each designed and con- 
structed. At one colliery, I remember this fan gave 
250 m* against a water gage of 400 mm., showing an 
equivalent orifice of 0.083 m’*. This is equivalent to 
an air volume of 250 * 35,315 = 8,829 cu.ft. per min., 
against a water gage of 400 * 0.039 = 15.6 in., which 
shows an equivalent orifice of 


4 — 0.0004 X 8,829 
V 15.6 
0.894 & 0.093 — 0.083 sq.m. 


= 0.894 sq. ft. 


Or, 


The tendency in modern fan practice is to give the 
fan blades a curvature forward. This is shown in the 
change that has been made in the construction of the 
more recent Capell fans, the blades of which were 
formerly curved backward. 


OBJECTION URGED TO LARGE SCOOP BLADES 


It appears as though fan designers have attempted 
to utilize both the centrifugal force, and the benefit 
to be derived from the vacuous space behind the blades, 
by giving the latter the shape of a large scoop; also, 
by placing small auxiliary blades between the main 
blades. It seems to me, however, that a greater pres- 
sure is exerted on the large scoop blades, and more 
power is required to force the air through the fan, 
which would account for the lower efficiency of this 
type of fan. 

In closing, there is one point that puzzles me in con- 
nection with the iliustration Mr. Evans gives of the 
great rush of air that follows behind a fast moving 
train. Now, it is reasonable to assume that this rush 
of air depends on the vacuous space left behind the 
train; and the smaller the size of the cars, the less 
will be the rush of the air. Then, applying this 
reasoning to the fan, why did Mr. Evans decide to 
reduce the size of the blades in his last design, if the 
action of the fan depended primarily on the vacuous 
space behind the revolving blades? HENRY Bock. 

Staunton, TI. 


System the Chief Factor in Production in 
American Coal Mining 


Better organization and a superior system of mining 
the coal and hauling it from the working face to the 
shaft bottom have contributed more largely to a 
greater production at lower cost in Amer:can mines, 
as compared to those in Great Britain, than the natu- 
ral advantages, which are often claimed to favor coal 
mining in America. 

EADING the article of T. J. Shenton, Coal Age, Aug. 

12, p. 350, would lead one to think that the mining 
of coal in Great Britain will soon have reached the stage 
where it will be no longer profitable because of the small 
output per man and the resulting high cost of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Shenton ascribes the general thinness of the coal 
seams and great distance of underground haulage as 
the main causes of low production. But my experience 
as a mine Official for seven years in England, causes me 
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to express the opinion that the system of haulage in 
British mines is much at fault. It is not alone the 
length of haul which- always comes with the increased 
development of a mine. 

In most of the mines in England the endless-rope 
system of haulage is employed on the main roads, which 
necessitates providing and maintaining a double road- 
way 12 to 14 ft. in width. Because of the great depth 
and thinness of the coal seams, the longwall method of 
mining is generally employed, and the resulting settle- 
ment of the overburden:greatly increases the cost of 
keeping these wide roads open. Under such conditions 
the outlay for timber for the length of haulage rope 
required is excessive, to say nothing of rails and track 
rollers for the double track. 

However, these items of increased cost, do not fully 
answer the question why American miners produce more 
coal per man than those in Great Britain. I cannot 
agree with Mr. Shenton’s assertion that the coal opera- 
tors in America are willing to incur greater risks in 
the operation of their mines than is permitted in Eng- 
land, referring chiefly, I suppose to the use of electricity 
in mines. 

In that regard I agree with Mr. Rice, who claims that 
with proper precautions electric haulage and electric 
coal-cutting machines could be used in Great Britain, 
but that existing conditions have forced them out of the . 
mines. In my opinion, it is neither wholly the fault of 
the operators, nor is it the result of natural conditions. 


FORMER ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD THE 
INTRODUCTION OF MACHINE MINING 


For example, a number of years ago the Gillot & 
Copely cutting machine driven by compressed air was 
introduced. into some of the mines, and it was not long 
before the English miners, long accustomed to mining 
coal with a pick, declared a strike. They told the “put- 
ters” or “drawers,” that they were opposed to the use 
of the “iron man,” as they called the machine. The 
result was that the machines had to be taken out of the 
mines before the men would return to work. 

In another instance, a Hurd bar coal-cutter electric- 
ally driven, was installed in the mine and, after a lot 
of persuasion, was allowed to work. Now, if the oper- 
ators of Great Britain were unwilling to incur the 
risk of using electricity in the mines, they would not 
have installed either of these machines, and there would 
have been no need for a law prohibiting the use of elec- 
trical power in the mines. 

The argument of unwillingness to incur risk in min- 
ing has no foundation in fact. On the other hand, the 
higher wages paid miners in America and a better sys- 
tem of organization and co-operation have increased the 
output per man and reduced the cost of production in 
America, while the lack of system in England is the 
chief handicap in the operation of mines in the latter 
country. To appreciate that fact one has but to study 
the conditions that prevail in British mines. 

In practically all the mines in England, small cars 
having a capacity of from 600 to 1,000 Ib. are used. In 
most of the mines these cars are not conveyed to the 
working face, which is often a long distance, say from 
500 to 2,500 ft. from the main haulage road. The 
English miner digs his coal and is then compelled to 
hire a putter or drawer to push or haul the coal from 
the working face to the main haulage road. 

Ordinarily, it takes two drawers to handle the coal, 
in this manner, that a single miner will dig and these 
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helpers seldom do other work. The system here de- 
scribed is the rule and not the exception in British 
mines. Without question, it is an antiquated system 
and the chief cause of the handicap in English mining. 
Finally, let me say the suggestion of “superiority” in 
scientific mining in America is one born of prejudice 
and is unreasonable, as Mr. Shenton suggests. 
New Castle, Col. V. FRODSHAM. 


Other Safeguards Needed in Electric Firing 


Accidents of various kinds that occur in connection with 
electric firing show the need of special safeguards to 
render them less liable to happen. The fact that men 
become careless and forgetful is the chief cause of 
these accidents. 


HAT has been suggested by R. H. Sisley, in 

respect to soldering together the lead wires of an 
electric fuse, Coal Age, Sept. 9, p. 546, is a good plan 
as far as it goes. It will not, however, eliminate all 
the sources of danger in this method of firing. 

Allow me to mention at least four causes that should 
be considered when striving to make electric firing 
safer. Before doing so, however, I want to refer to 
one or two accidents that have occurred in my own 
knowledge only recently. I believe that these will serve 
to show clearly the need of the utmost caution and pres- 
ence of mind on the part of men engaged in this work. 

A short time since, a man coming from the powder 
magazine and holding in his hand ten or twelve caps 
or detonators accidentally struck his head against the 
trolley wire, with the result that the caps he held in his 
hand exploded and the man was blown to pieces. No 
doubt, this man was careless and held the caps in any 
shape, many of them perhaps being crosswise, which 
would make them liable to explode when the shock of the 
electric current was felt and the man’s grasp tightened. 

Another accident happened in another mine where a 
man, having two shots to fire and using a portable 
electric battery for that purpose, put off one of the 
shots first and a little later approached the face to 
arrange for firing the second shot, without taking the 
precaution or forgetting to disconnect the firing cable 
from the battery, which may have retained some of 
the charge. The moment the lead wires of the second 
shot were connected with the cable that shot exploded 
killing the man instantly. 


OTHER SOURCES OF DANGER IN ELECTRIC FIRING 


Now, what I want to suggest is that, while the plan 
of soldering together the lead wires of an electric fuse, 
as suggested by Mr. Sisley is a good thing, it only 
serves to eliminate one source of danger. It will pre- 
vent the explosion of the shot up to the moment the 
lead wires are pulled apart. 

Another source of danger, however, arises from the 
exposed copper tube of the cap, which I want to urge 
should be insulated with proper material in order to 
avoid an explosion following the accidental contact of 
the cap with a live wire or other source of electricity. 
Had this been the case with the caps the man carried in 
his hand when he struck his head against the trolley 
wire, they might not have been exploded. Of course, 
the lead wires themselves should be thoroughly insu- 
lated leaving only the ends of the wires bare for attach- 
ment to the firing cable. 

But, more important than all, let me say, is to have 
the countersunk buttons of the receiving attachment 
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of the generator so adjusted that they will be auto- 
matically released by the discharge from the battery. 
Such an automatic release would have prevented the 
second accident I have mentioned in which the man for- 
got to disconnect the firing cable from the battery before 
proceeding to connect up the lead wires of the second 
shot in readiness for firing. 

It is my belief that if the four safeguards I have 
mentioned were put into practice—namely, insulation 
of the copper tubes of the caps; insulation of the lead 
wires; soldering together of the ends of these wires, 
as mentioned by Mr. Sisley; and the automatic release 
of the leads of the shotfiring cable—most of the dan- 
gers attending electric shotfiring would be eliminated, 
and fatal accidents from this cause avoided. 

Unfortunately, men will be careless and forgetful. 
The miner is naturally unmindful of his own safety 
and prone to take chances in the hope of expediting 
his work. While it is not always possible to eradicate 
these elements of human nature, it is possible to safe- 
guard the appliances used in the work of shotfiring. 

Leckrone, Pa. MINE FOREMAN. 


To Improve Air-Lift Efficiency 


Items in the design of an air lift that, if carefully con- 
sidered, greatly improve its operating efficiency and 
reduce the cost of installation. 

EFERRING to the interesting question regarding 
an air-lift installation, answered in Coal Age, Oct. 

14, p. 810, kindly allow me to draw attention to one or 

two points that are worthy of notice. 

While the reply is undoubtedly right in the conclu- 
sion reached that it would be inadvisable to change the 
present installation to a two-stage lift, the calculation of 
the volume of free air required to lift 20 gal. of water 
per minute a height of 200 ft. is double what has been 
found necessary in installations we have made. 

It is only fair to assume that this is due largely or 
wholly to the failure to install properly designed foot- 
pieces and proportion the piping to meet the require- 
ments of the desired flow. In the present instance the 
2-in. discharge pipe is too large for a flow of 20 gal. 
per min., resulting in slippage. 

For this flow, I would use a 13-in. pipe at the bottom, 
enlarging this to a 14-in. for the upper portion of the 
lift and provide a submergence of 50 per cent. As a 
matter of fact, the results would exceed the estimate, 
these figures being liberal, and the operation should not 
require an air pressure exceeding 90 lb. per sq.in., in- 
cluding friction. 

In regard to the efficiency of a properly designed air 
lift, nearly all of our small lifts will run from 22 to 29 
per cent overall efficiency; and in the larger installations 
this has reached 41 per cent. The statement that an air 
lift “rarely shows more than 10 per cent efficiency” can- 
not be taken as referring to any modern and well de- 
signed installation. J. E. M. SCHULTER, 

Knoxville, Tenn. Sullivan Machinery Co. 


[We are glad that this correspondent has drawn at- 
tention to the great advance that has been attained in 
the design of air-lift pumping. Reference to the tabu- 
lated results obtained in two recent installations show 
submergencies of 41.8 and 46 per cent. In estimating 
the air volume required, the constant 125 used in the 
formula, page 810, will vary from 250 to 300, depending 
on the size of the installation.—EpITor. } 





Gas Gives a Cap But Will Not Explode 


Carbon dioxide diffusing into methane or marsh gas, 
under conditions that practically exclude the air, pro- 
duces a mixture that gives a brief flame cap in the 
lamp, but is not explosive. 

ECENTLY, when making my daily examination of 

the mine I discovered gas at the face of a room 
that had been driven in a distance of about 50 ft. from 

the heading. The pitch is such that the coal is about 5 

ft. higher at the face of this room than on the heading. 

Using a normal flame, this was lengthened to a height 

of 3 in., while a +-in. flame gave a 2-in. cap. The air 

in the place was very poor. The mixture, however, is 
not explosive. 

Kindly say what this gas may be; and state whether 
it is possible to cap carbon monoxide and give its 
explosive range and the maximum explosive point. 

Spangler, Pa. FIREBOSS. 





As has frequently been explained in Coal Age, the 
gas in this instance was probably “flashdamp,” which is 
a mixture of methane and carbon dioxide, specific 
gravity, 0.924. Although commonly explosive, it is 
probable that an excess of carbon dioxide rendered this 
“mixture inexplosive. 

The explosive range of carbon monoxide is from 16.5 
per cent to 75.0 per cent; maximum explosive point, 29.5 
per cent. Owing to its being extremely poisonous, it is 
not possible to cap this gas in the mine, 


Working Badly Contorted Coal 


Theloss of much coal is certain in the working of 
highly contorted seams, unless special methods are 
used that are adapted to the varying conditions, and 
experienced workers employed. 

FTER making many attempts to find a safe and 
sane method of working out the coal in a strangely 
contorted seam in this region I decided that it would 

make a good subject for discussion in Coal Age; and I 





CONTORTED COAL SEAM, LOWER APPALACHIAN SYSTEM 


am taking the liberty of presenting it in the hope of 
receiving some good suggestions. 

The sketch that I am sending shows about how the 
seam lies. The coal varies from 33 to 35 ft., in height, 
and pitches from 5 to 45 deg. It lies in pockets or 
basins that are formed by the folding of the strata. 
In working this coal, it has happened time and again 
that thousands of tons had to be abandoned and were 
lost beyond recovery. 
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As can well be imagined from the sketch I have 


drawn, there are times when the rock that should form 
the roof of the coal is almost perpendicular. The coal 
is soft and cokes well, much like Pennsylvania coal; but 
the top is mean to handle under a heavy roof pressure, 
especially on the steep pitches. 

What I want to know is how this seam should be 
worked to get out the largest amount of the coal safely. 
We have used the room-and-pillar system, but with 
little success. At times the face of the coal will stand 
75 ft. high; and again it will thin out to less than 3 ft. 
The thinnest coal worked is 34 ft. thick. 

Any information that will tell how such coal can be 
safely and economically worked will be appreciated. 

Rockwood, Tenn. P. C. CRAVEN. 





The seam described by this correspondent appears 
similar to the more contorted seams of the anthracite 
region. It is quite probable that Coal Age readers who 
have had experience in working those folded seams can 
give many helpful suggestions in this instance. The 
method of extraction will change with the changing 
character of the seam. Chutes must be driven up from 
the gangway levels where the coal pitches sharply. The 
work under those conditions is dangerous and requires 
experience. Let us hear from the anthracite men. 


Submergence in an Air Lift 


AVING read with a great deal of interest the reply 

to an inquiry regarding an air lift, which appeared 
in Coal Age, Oct. 14, p. 810, I want to ask if the depth 
of submergence given as “50 per cent greater than the 
actual lift,” is not too much, or at least more than neces- 
sary. It would make the discharge pipe submerged 60 
per cent of its entire length. Some notes that I have 
recommend 50 per cent, which makes the depth the 
pipe is submerged equal to the actual lift. Users of this 
form of equipment are naturally always anxious to re- 
duce the submergence to a minimum. 

The reply also estimates the required air pressure as 
sufficient to overcome the head due to the depth of sub- 
mergence, only. Should not the air pressure be calcu- 
lated for the entire length of the discharge pipe? 

Chicago, Ill. SHELDON SMILLIE. 





The question of ascertaining the necessary depth of 


submergence in an air lift depends on the style of equip- © 


ment in use. Attention has already been called to this 
matter in a short letter on the preceding page, discuss- 
ing this feature of air-lift practice in the more recent 
designs of the Sullivan Machinery Co. In some modern 
installations the submergence is but slightly in excess 
of 40 per cent. 

In reply to the second question, it can be said that the 
required air pressure is what will force the air down 
the air pipe to where it enters the discharge line, after 
which the bouyancy of the air does the rest, a it 
to rise and lifting the water as it rises. 


\ 





Mine Foremen’s Examination. 
Charleston, W. Va., 1920 
(Selected Questions.) 


QUESTION—(a) What are the duties of a mine fore- 
man as to slopes, planes and haulways? (b) How often 
should he visit the working places and when should he 
go to the next place? 

ANSWER—(a) The foreman is required by law (Sec. 
65) to see that all slopes, engine planes and haulage 
roads are driven of sufficient width to permit men to 
pass moving cars safely. Or refuge holes, 5 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. deep must be made level with the road and not 
more than 60 ft. apart and kept free of all obstructions. 
_ These holes must be whitewashed and the roof and sides 
made secure. 

(b) The foreman or his assistant is required (Sec. 
69) to visit and carefully examine each working place 
in the mine, each day, while the men are at work. If 
danger is found he must not leave the place until it is 
made safe. 

QUESTION—(a) The anemometer registers 170 r.p.m. 
in an airway 7 ft. high and 12 ft. wide; what quantity; 
of air is passing? (b) Where would you apply the 
water gage; and does it increase or decrease as the 
workings are extended, all other conditions remaining 
the same? Why? 

ANSWER—(a) The sectional area of this airway is 
7 X 12 = 84 sq.ft., and assuming this is an average 
reading for the entire area, the estimated volume of 
air passing is 170 &K 84 = 14,280 cu.ft. per min. 

(b) The water gage should be placed on the side of 
the fan drift, at a suitable distance from the fan, in 

order to include the resistance of the shafts. When 
placed on the door or brattice separating the main 
intake and return airways, the reading of the gage 
represents the mine resistance only and does not include 
the shaft resistances. 

As the workings are extended, the resisting power 
of the mine increases, which means a higher gage pres- 
sure and lesser air volume, for the same power pro- 
ducing the circulation. The reason is that the gage is a 
measure of the frictional resistance of the mine as 
determined by the amount of rubbing surface per 
square foot of sectional area. 

QUESTION—(a) How should electric wires be installed 
inside a coal mine? (b) What precautions are required 
for same? State fully. 

ANSWER—(a) As far as practicable, electric con- 
ductors should be kept off the travelingways. On shaft 
or slope bottoms and at all points where men are obliged 
to pass or to work, all live wires should be properly 
protected so as to avoid accidental contact of persons 
with the wires. The wires must be hung on substantial 
supports and insulators. Trolley wires should be hung 
on one side of the haulage road, opposite to that on 
which men may travel. If possible, high-power con- 
ductors should be carried over the surface to a point 
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nearly over the working face and taken down into the 
mine through a drillhole at that point. 

(b) All electrical installations should be made by a 
competent electrician who is familiar with mine condi- 
tions and requirements. Danger signs should be posted 
in conspicuous places, warning persons of the presence 
of live wires. Rules and regulations should be adopted 
and enforced to insure the safety of the workmen. 

QUESTION—(a) What is the mining law regarding 
shooting coal from the solid? (b) What dangers may 
arise from same? (c) What kind of explosives would. 
you recommend from a safety standpoint? (d) How 
many shots can be fired at one time in any place? 

ANSWER—(a) A written permit must first be obtained 
from the district mine inspector (Sec. 36), before any 
coal may be shot from the solid; and miners must obtain 
permission from the operator or foreman to do such 
work. The permit must state the conditions under 
which solid shooting can be performed in the mine. 

(b) Solid shooting is liable to cause a blownout shot, 
in which case the force of the explosion will be largely 
expended on the air and may cause a dust explosion. 

(c) With a view to insuring the greatest degree of 
safety in blasting in mines, only permissible powders 
should be used. 

(d) The West Virginia Mining Law (Sec. 79) forbids 
the firing of more than one shot at a time, in a miner’s 
place. 

QUESTION—(a) In a mine where 480 men are 
employed and 53 mules, what would be the minimum 
quantity of air required? (b) What is the rubbing sur- 
face of an entry 750 ft. in length, 6 ft. high and 14 ft. 
wide ? 

ANSWER—(a) The requirement of the state mining 
law (Sec. 17) is a minimum air volume of 100 cu.ft. 
per. min. for each person employed in the mine, which 
would demand, in this case, 480 « 100 = 48,000 cu.ft. 
per min. It is a custom, moreover, to allow a minimum 
of 500 cu.ft. per min. for each animal underground, 
which would be an additional 53 *& 500 — 26,500 cu.ft. 
per min. The total circulation in this mine should 
therefore be 74,500, say 75,000 cu.ft. per min. 

(ob) The: perimeter of a 6 X 14-ft. airway is 
2(6 + 14) = 40 ft.; and the rubbing surface is 
therefore 750 « 40 = 80,000 sq.ft. 

QUESTION—-(a) Is it necessary for a miner to examine 
his working place? If so, when should this be done and 
why? (b) State the mining law in regard to furnishing 
timbers and setting of same. 

ANSWER—(a) Yes, as required by law (Sec. 76), and 
for his own safety and knowledge, every miner should 
carefully examine his place before starting to perform 
any work therein. 

(b) The law requires every workman in need of 
props, cap-pieces and timbers to notify the mine fore- 
man or other person in charge, one day in advance, giv- 
ing length and number wanted and to set such timbers 
properly. In an emergency, timbers may be ordered 
for immediate delivery. 
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Electric Plants Pay More and Get Poorer Coal’ 


Fuel Situation Causes Average Increase of 176 Per Cent in Price to Central 
Stations — 20 Per Cent Greater Consumption Necessitated by Poor 
Quality —Low Efficiency and Higher Price Raise Cost 217 Per Cent 


\ T HILE all readers of Coal Age know the 
effect of the present coal situation in their 
immediate neighborhood, the specific effects on 

storage, prices, economy, boiler rating, haulage, etc., in 

different parts of the country have not been so gener- 
ally familiar. The Electrical World, New York, has 
collected data on coal consumption, prices, stocks, etc., 
from fifty-four central stations scattered around the 

United States and having a total coal consumption of 

2,214,568 tons (January to June, 1920). The data are 

presented in the accompanying table. 

With few exceptions, the present supply of coal is 
sufficient only to meet the normal operating require- 
ments. No particular section of the country is favored 
in this respect, although in those states where water 
power is predominant the situation is somewhat better. 
Nearly as much difficulty is experienced by those com- 
panies operating near the coal fields as by those operat- 
ing in more remote sections. 

With an average of only twenty-two days’ storage as 
against a normal supply of sixty days, it is very evident 
that there is a low margin of safety in the present 
storage of companies. Should the supply of coal be 
interrupted for three weeks, electric service would have 
to be curtailed so much that the public would be greatly 
inconvenienced and industrial plants subjected to great 
losses. There is a bright side, however, in that some 
companies report slightly better deliveries on contract 
with Jess buying in the open market. 


RESERVES OF EAST AND WEST NEARLY EQUAL 


In the two sections where the study was most com- 
plete—namely, the Eastern Atlantic and Middle 
Western States—storage conditions are practically the 
same, twenty-two Eastern companies reporting an 
average of eighteen days’ storage on hand and twenty- 
one Western companies fourteen days’ supply. Norma! 
requirements of Eastern companies would average fifty- 
one days and those of the Middle West companies 
thirty-six days. Present storage is, therefore, 35 and 
39 per cent respectively in these two sections of the 
country. 

Even if coal could be obtained under present condi- 
tions, the general problem of utility operation is far 
from satisfactory. Price and quality of coal in their 
effect on the cost of power, to say nothing of the effect 
of the quality on operating difficulties, are items that 
should certainly be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing equitable rates. A comparison with conditions in 
1914, which are taken as normal, show that utilities are 
paying from 80 per cent to 500 per cent more for coal. 
Reports of fourteen Eastern companies show an average 
increase of 190 per cent and seventeen Mid-Western 
utilities show average increases of 172 per cent. An 
average of forty-three companies shows an increase of 
176 per cent. While this is a serious problem to those 
companies whose rates are not on a basis of coal prices, 
the most interest lies in the general reduction in the 
quality of coal. Virtually all companies are buying coal 


*Abstracted from Electrical World, Oct. 16, 1920. 


wherever it can be had, but even those companies that 
are obtaining a supply from the same sources as in 
1914 are suffering from a reduction in quality. High 
moisture and ash content, dirt, sulphur, clinkering and 
difficulty in keeping up fires have reduced the efficiency 
of the boiler room. Although their coal is virtually all 
bought from the same mines as in 1914, twelve of these 
companies which had modern equipment and made no 
change are burning 20 per cent more coal per kilowatt- 
hour than they did in 1914, owing to the lower quality 
of the coal. These same companies are paying an 
average of 181 per cent more for coal than in 1914. In 
other words, the combined increase due to cost of coal 
and loss of efficiency is 217 per cent. The plants con- 
sidered are typical average plants with a coal consump- 
tion of 2.5 lb. to 4.0 lb. per kilowatt-hour. 

In the majority of cases, plants were not as modernly 
equipped in 1914 as at present, so that there has been 
a reduction in pounds of coal burned per kilowatt-hour 
even with present coal. With coal of the same grade 
as that of 1914, the increase in efficiency would be even 
more marked for those companies that have shown 
improvement. It is evident, therefore, that the central 
station is not realizing on the result of careful engineer- 
ing practice in so far as increased profits are concerned 
and that the improvements have helped only to meet 
the present high prices and poor quality of coal. 

In general, there has been little change in the dis- 
trict from which coal is obtained since 1914. Of 
twenty-two Middle Western companies, sixteen are still 
obtaining their coal in local districts as in 1914. Three 
companies that had formerly been using Eastern coal 
have changed to local coal and three companies still con- 
tinue to obtain their coal from Eastern territory. The 
hauls of Middle Western companies are about 400 miles 
(644 km.) as a maximum, with most hauls not over 125 
miles (201 km.). In the Eastern Atlantic States there 
has been very little change in the source of supply other 
than local changes. The maximum haul is about 500 
miles (804 km.), with a haul of not over 100 miles 
(161 km.) in most cases. 


PLANTS FORCED TO Buy COAL IN OPEN MARKET 


Delivery conditions are about the same throughout 
the country, the supply received being sufficient for. 
immediate requirements in most cases. In numerous 
instances operators are not fulfilling their contracts 
and central-station companies have found it necessary 
to buy coal in the open market to keep plants operating. 

So many factors enter into the cost of storing and 
handling coal that little uniformity is shown in the costs 
given for this work. The cost for unloading and han- 
dling through bunkers seems to be in the neighborhood 
of from 10 cents to 15 cents per ton, while the next 
uniform price for yard storage and handling jumps to 
50 cents per ton. With those companies which maintain 
more elaborate storage facilities and which include in 
their figures all items—depreciation, interest on the 
investment and everything that enters into this expense 
—the cost is approximately $1 per ton. 
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HOW THE COAL SITUATION HAS AFFECTED CENTRAL STATIONS IN THE LAST SIX YEARS. (Continued) 


O. M.—Open Market. 


C.—Contract. 


L. T.—Long Ton, 
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Production of Coal in United States and Some European Countries, by 


Months, First Half of 1920, and Monthly Averages, 1913-19197 


(In Metric Tons of 2,205 Ib.) 





United United Netherlands Germany d 
' States Kingdom 
Period (All Coal) b (All Coal) b France c Belgium Coal Lignite Bituminous Lignite 
Monthly average: 
ol 43,089,000 24,344,000 3,404,000 1,904,000 900 Ol maRcye te, cbretcars 14,383,000 7,260,000 
O00 > 45 30a ee 38,822,000 22,500,000 2,294,000 1,393,000 165; 000g ews asa oa7 12,331,000 6,996,000 
BTM e 05 5 elec cis seine vos ws 40,190,000 Zale "445, 000 1,628,000 1,181,000 194, QO0M tee. se cere 11,340,000 7,364,000 
MRIS ele icska le \erete Sse + caw gia 44,611,000 21,714, 000 1,776,000 1,405,000 ZZ OOO OES | aioe s1% 12,281,000 7,861,000 
nA en 49,245,000 21,047,000 2,410,000 1,243,000 DOM OO Our ae ore dese shat x 12,822, 000 7,963,000 
Rt. ik dels ee pe ie oo vine 51,272,000 19,289,000 2,188,000 1,152,000 296,000 119,000 12,301,000 8,389,000 
Oo en 41,145,000 19,731,000 1,822,000 1,541,000 283,000 152,000 9:049,000 7,817,000 
0) ilo an 44,577,000 19,855,000 2,473,000 1,233,000 298,000 221,000 8,832,000 (e) 
Sporunry.. 71 bn, 300 ee Se eee 33,165,000 19,700,000 2,284,000 1,269,000 260,000 145,000 8,389,000 (e) 
March.. Seer 35,197,000 20,515,000 2,125,000 1,426,000 283,000 237,000 9,358,000 7,424,000 
Te Se a 35) 290,000 19,273,000 1,745,000 1,494,000 270,000 244,000 5,145,000 7,452,000 
bi SR ee SSR 40, 743,000 22,048,000 1,733,000 1,572,000 290,000 165,000 8,824,000 7,917,000 
OLE Aa iin) 9 40,187,000 13,526,000 858,000 1,456,000 262,000 112,000 8,357,000 7,119,000 
50,852,000 21,685,000 2,927,000 1,870,000 307,000 128,000 10,400,000 8,700,000 
42,150,000 19,790,000 2,715,000 1,684,000 274,000 118,000 10,157,000 8,426,000 
49,556,000 21,815,000 2,380,000 2,006,000 312,000 129,000 10,146,000 7,902,000 
40,046,000 19,508,000 2,553,000 1,901,000 295,000 124,000 10,035,000 8,900,000 
42,574,000 19,829,000 2,166,000 9 ae eee 288,000 111,000 10,224,000 8,705,000 
48,318,000 ZO;835,000.) 5 oa: cv .0:3-ciek me eee 334,000 118,000 11,008,000 9,572,000 





(a) Figures from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Supreme Economic Council for July, 1920. 


(b) Monthly figures estimated from weekly reports. 
(c) Includes output of Alsace-Lorraine in 1919. 


(d) Includes bituminous output of the Ruhr, Upper and Lower Silesia, Saxony, and Aachen districts. 


(e) Statistics not available. 








Excludes the Saar and Alsace-Lorraine. 








Withdraw Suits Against Price Fixing in 
Indiana; Court Indorsement Likely 


ITHDRAWAL Oct. 20 of nineteen of the suits brought 

by retail coal dealers of Indiana to invalidate the 
retail selling margin of $2.25 a ton fixed by the State Fuel 
and Food Commission was considered by Jesse E. Eschbach 
to indicate that many coal men are of the opinion that the 
price-fixing orders will be sustained in the Marion Circuit 
Court. 

It was pointed out that dealers in many localities are 
willing to operate under practically the same conditions as 
dealers who have brought suit. to have the $2 25 margin set 
aside. This situation, it is said, will make it difficult for 
- dealers who remain parties to the legal action to maintain 

their position. 

Coal supplies in many sections of Indiana are inadequate 
to meet the demands of domestic consumers in the event of 
colder weather, according to letters received by the com- 
mission. Mr. Eschbach directed a letter to retail dealers 
last week asking for information concerning supplies of 
coal on hand and the amount of fuel necessary for emerg- 
enecy purposes, Mr. Eschbach has indicated that an effort 
will be made to supply coal for emergency purposes at the 
state prices. 


Monongalia Men Try to Dynamite Their 
Way to Success in Strike 


HETHER sanctioned or not by the United Mine 
Workers it became evident on Sunday night, Oct. 
17, that resort to the methods in vogue among some of the 
strikers in the Williamson field of West Virginia were being 
made in Monongalia County, West Virginia, where a strike 
has been in progress for several months, for on that date 
agitators of the strike, according to the Connellsville Basin 
Coal & Coke Co., attempted to blow up with dynamite the 
_ tipple and entrance to that company’s Rockford mine. They 
succeeded, however, in blowing up only the water tank and 
a portion of the tipple, the damage being such as not to 
interfere with operations. The mine was working full tilt 
on Oct. 18. There were men in the mine at the time of 
the explosion, but no one was hurt. The first reports of 
the explosion were to the effect that a dozen men had been 
trapped in the mine and that the power house had been 
attacked, but such reports appear to be incorrect. 
Th's was the first serious trouble in the district since 
the beginning of the strike early in July, although there 
have been numerous clashes between union and non-union 





miners and other minor disturbances, non-union miners at 
one of the Penn-Mary mines only recently having been fired 
upon. A squad of state police was sent to Rockford follow- 
ing the explosion. 

All those who participated in the unauthorized strike at 
the Monon mine, in northern West Virginia, operated by 
S. D. Brady, during the latter part of September in defiance 
of orders from district headquarters of the United Mine 
Workers, which resulted in the withdrawal of the charter 
of the Monon local, are back at work. It is probable that 
the charter will be restored to the local if officials of the 
United Mine Workers are convinced there will be no further 
disobedience of orders. 


Reported Exports of American Coal to 
Canada During September 


ECEIPTS of American coal in Canada during the month 
of September are reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as follows (in net tons): 


Anthracite: 
Egg, nut, etc.... 303,731 
Dust. ahs as 67,895 
Total anthracite. . 371,626 
Bituminous. . 1,787,455 


The anthracite receipts fell off sharply in comparison with 
the 596,555 tons reported in August, principally because of 
the strike in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. Receipts 
of bituminous coal, although smaller by 246,000 tons than 
the August receipts, were the largest in any September of 
recent years. Cumulative receipts of both hard and soft 
coal during the first nine months of each of the years 1914 
to 1920 have been as follows (in net tons): 


First Nine Months Anthracite Bituminous 
ROA Ras pet ay Glow to icterens Paced. esata 3,433,000 7,442,000 
BOTS erm eet es Seid tale, vt ctere Ac, Accntuate’ dys 2,940,000 5,588,000 
PD OR mentee tie hic citicke tne Sic sion estos 3,474,000 9,421,000 
BO iAtise Nee er wie eee ee ee 3,990,000 11,432,000 
OTE 8 a SE oe, eee ae ee ee 3,503,000 12,686,000 
BO Oey eer casio cts Goda attas tees 3712,000 9,481,000 
Average 1914-19 3,510,000 9,342,000 
[EPA Gt A 3 at Zale Nee ce eae ne cee ae 3,698,000 10,144,000 


The 1920 movement of anthracite to Canada is thus behind 
1917 and 1919 but exceeds the 6-year average of 1914-19 by 
188,000 tons, or 5.4 per cent. 

The bituminous movement, while much behind 1917 and 
1918, likewise is ahead of the 6-year average. Against an 
average of 9,342,000 tons in the first nine months of 1914-19 
the year 1920 shows 10,144,000 tons, an increase of 802,000 
tons, or 8.6 per cent. 
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Freight-Car Loadings Set Record 


NEW record for this year for the number of cars loaded 
with commercial freight on the railroads of the United 
States was set during the week ending Oct. 9, according to 
reports compiled by the Car Service Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. The total was 1,009,787 cars, as 
compared with 982,171 for the corresponding week of 1919 
and 959,722 during the corresponding week of 1918. 

This was the first week this year in which the freight 
car loading passed the million mark and represents an 
increase of nearly 84,000 over the week of Oct. 2. The 
total of 1,009,787 for a week has been exceeded only once, 
according to the records of the Car Service Division. In 
one week of 1919 the total car loading was reported as 
1,011,422. Increases as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1919 are shown in the Allegheny, Eastern, North- 
western, Central Western and Southwestern districts, while 
there were decreases in the Southern and Pocahontas dis- 
tricts. Increases are shown in the loading of coal, coke, ore 
and forest products, while there were decreases in grain and 
grain products, livestock, merchand.se and miscellaneous 
freight, as compared with the corresponding week of the 
previous year. 


Government Ownership of Mines Favored 


AMES HAMILTON LEWIS, Democratic candidate for 

Governor of Illinois, who during his term as U. S. Senator 
from that state was regarded in some quarters as a 
spokesman for the national administration, recently made a 
speech at Virden, Ill., in which he came out unreservedly for 
Government ownership and operation of coal mines. The 
points in the program he proposed were: 

(1) Miners to work under a contract made with the 
Government. 

(2) Government agents to supervise the mines for safety 
with regard to gas and general health conditions. 

(3) Government to contract with the miners or their 
representatives for the output and distribution of coal to 
such points as necessity might demand. 

(4) Government standing board to hear all grievances 
and settle all demands arising between mine workers and 
mine owners. 

The latter point seems a little hazy, because, if the orig- 
inal working contract were made with the Government, it 
is difficult to see how there could be a mine owner, or if 
there were, how such owner could possibly be interested in 
any demand the miners might make. 





Bankers Call Proposed Nationalization of 
Industries an Economic Fallacy 


ATIONALIZATION of industry and reduction of out- 

put by labor are branded as economic fallacies in 
resolutions adopted by the American Bankers’ Association 
in its convention in Washington last week. The resolutions 
read: 

We would brand as a proven economic, political and social 
fallacy the widespread agitation for the so-called nationalizing of 
industry, and express our complete disapproval of such socialistic 
theories as they have been concretely expressed in the proposed 
Plumb plan for nationalizing the railroads. We assert the 
supreme importance to the maintenance of American progress, of 
the American idea of individual freedom and initiative in business 
and the private ownership of property. We disapprove any steps 
looking toward the further participation of the Government in 
business activities and regard as demonstrated beyond possible 
question the inefficiency and wastefulness of public ownership or 
management in any form of business enterprise. 

We would regard with apprehension and disfavor any further 
extension of governmental activities into the banking field, and 
while we approve of the postal savings system as a means of 
service to a large number of people not otherwise in touch with 
banking accommodations, we believe that any extension of this 
system through increased interest rates or otherwise, which 
would place it in competition with privately-owned banks, would 
be a mistake and in the long run opposed to public interests. 

With especial emphasis we would call the attention of labor to 
the essential unity of the three great elements entering into the 
industrial structure—labor, capital and brains. A fair balancing 
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of interests between these factors in production of wealth must 
be maintained to insure their common prosperity. Failure to 
preserve this balance may easily wreck industry, and we call upon 
each factor involved to recognize this basic truth. Only through 


‘the increased production of wealth can there be a larger dis-— 


tribution of wealth and we call upon labor to abandon the 
economic fallacy that it can attain greater prosperity through 
reduction of output. The tremendous costs to the country through — 
unwarranted strikes, limited production and unsound shop prac- — 
tices are suffered by labor and capital alike and seriously hamper 
the prosperity and progress of the whole country. F 





Alabama Operators with * Blue-Book” 


Contracts Face Strike , 


FF CIALS of District 20, United Mine Workers, have 
issued a call for a conference between the union and 
those operators who have s'gned the so-called “Blue-Book” 
contracts. 


It is asserted by the union that these operators — 


have never put into full effect the award of the Bituminous © 


Coal Commission and that they have in other ways failed to 
fulfill the agreements. The union desires to negotiate — 
directly with the operators and to secure contracts which 
will supersede those now in.effect. 

The present agreements were made between the men and 
their employers, and they provide for union representation 
on the committees formed for fina] adjustment of disputes. 
These agreements were approved by officials of District 20 
and are in effect from April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1922. 
Only two large operations signed the “Blue-Book” contracts 
and it is reported that mine owners entering into these 
agreements will insist that they be observed. The indica- 
tions are that all the men working under “Blue-Book” con- 
tracts will be called out on strike. ; 


President Lewis Wants Legal Action to 
Compel Collective Bargaining 


RGUING that under the war powers the President of the 
United States can compel the operators to grant the 
starving strikers of Alabama the right to bargain collec- 
tively, President Lewis addressed a letter Oct. 24 to Mr. 


Wilson asking him to direct “the Department of Justice to — 


institute such legal proceedings as may be necessary to com- 
pel observance of collective bargaining and the protection of 
the civil rights of the mine workers of Alabama.” Mr. 


Lewis avers that the right of collective bargaining was 


4 


guaranteed the miners and all other workers during the war — 


in the. President’s proclamation of April 8, 1918, and that 
the same right is pledged in the Democratic national plat- 


form. Mr. Lewis appears to believe that the United States 


is governed not by law but by proclamation and party 
platforms. 


FREDERICK VAN Nuys, U. S. Attorney, and L. Ert 
Slack, Special Assistant U. S. Attorney in Indiana, will go 
to Washington within the next two weeks, where they will 
confer with A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General, regarding 


* 


hy 
d 


the trial of 125 bituminous coal operators and miners before — 


Judge A. B Anderson. The trial has been set for Nov. 8. 
Removal proceedings against defendants living in districts 


outside Indiana have not yet been completed and probably 
will not be before Nov. 8, but it is thought that the trial will — 
not be delayed. j 


ASSUMING JURISDICTION, THE Colorado Industrial Com- 


mission has ordered the leaders of United Mine Workers, 


District 15, and operators of the lignite field to appear Nov. 


4 for a hearing regarding demands made by the m ners for 
a 20-per cent increase for deadwork and a working agree- 
ment with the mine owners. Until the commission has 


; 


heard both sides and rendered its decision, which is per-— 


suasive but not binding, the 3,000 miners will not be allowed 
to participate in a general walkout. 





HEARING IN THE case of the Chicago-Springfield Coal Co. — 


vs. the Illinois Central, scheduled for Oct. 26, was canceled 


and reassigned for hearing Oct. 28 at Chicago before Ex-— 
aminer Bardwell. ‘ 


~—o"S 


industries. 
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Urge Metal-Mining Man as Successor to 
Dr. Cottrell as Mine Bureau Chief 


HEN Dr. F. G. Cottrell accepted the directorship of 

the Bureau of Mines, less than a year ago, it was 
generally understood that it was his desire to be relieved 
from the position at an early date. His selection to direct 
the chemical work of the National Research Council stimu- 
lated his desire to resume chemical research work. 

Since then there has been considerable discussion as to 
the type of man who should direct the activities of the 
Bureau of Mines. There has been strong pressure behind 
the suggestion that this position should go to a metal- 
mining engineer who has had successful experience as a 
commercial executive. 

Chemists particularly take issue with the claim of the 
metal-mining industry. They see no reason why a chemist 
with executive ability cannot guide the Bureau of Mines 
as well as can a metal-mining engineer. The petroleum 
industry is being served by the Government in a technolog- 
ical way by the Bureau of Mines only. As the petroleum 
division of the bureau is an important part of this work, 
that industry sees no reason why a petroleum technologist 
should not direct the bureau’s work. 

The coal-mining industry, it is pointed out, perhaps has 
even a greater claim on the position than has any other of 
the industries, as the volume of work done for the coal 
industry is greater than that done for any of the other 
In view of the controversy about the matter, the 
latest suggestion is that Dr. Cottrell may retain the pos'tion 
until there is more accord as to who should succeed him. 


Bituminous Output of Pennsylvania in 1919 
137,058,500 Tons; Value $327,475,400 


oe ous coal having a value of $327,475,400 was 
mined in the soft coal fields of Pennsylvania during 
the year 1919, according to a report submitted Oct. 27 to 
James F. Woodward, Secretary of Internal Affairs of Penn- 
sylvania, by M. Hoke Gottschall, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics and Information in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Internal Affairs. 

The mine workers during the year mined a total of 137,- 
058,500 tons of bituminous coal and were paid a total 
wage of $196,024,700, or approximately 60 per cent of the 
value of the state’s bituminous output. 

According to a report on the mineral resources of the 
United States in 1919, issued in September by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, it is estimated that bituminous coal 
production in Pennsylvania last year was 145,300,000 tons. 
The figures announced by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs, however, are based on actual production 
and have been tabulated from reports made to the statisti- 
eal bureau of the department by the mine operators them- 
selves. The actual production, therefore, it is seen, does 
not come uv to the production that had been expected by 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 

During 1918, records in the State Department of Internal 
Affairs show, 161,050,300 tons of bituminous coal were 
mined in the state, or approximately 24,000,000 tons more 
than last year, notwithstanding that there were almost 
2,000 less employees in 1918 than there were in 1919. In 
1918 the mine workers were paid $226,055,600 and the 
coal mined was worth $407,585,200. 

Statistical records of the Department of Internal Af- 
fairs show that there were 1,106 bituminous coal opera- 
tions in the state during the year against 1,077 in 1918, 
the greatest number being found in Cambria County, where 
1386 were reported. The average number of days the mines 
were operated in the various soft-coal counties varied con- 
siderably, the records showing that the mines in the entire 
field were operated an average of only 193 days. The 
highest average of days worked is shown in the report for 
Lawrence County, where mine workers were engaged an 
average of 284 days. In Mercer County the mine workers 
worked an average of 158 days, while in Tioga County the 
average was 170; in Armstrong, 172; Blair, 178; Clarion, 
173; Clearfield, 177; Greene, 176, and Center, 175. The 
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average number of days worked in the other counties ranged 
from 182 in Bedford County up to 211 days in Allegheny 
County and 215 days in Fulton County. 

Although the greatest number of operations was found 
in Cambria County, the greatest number of persons engaged 
in bituminous-coal mining was found in Fayette County, 
where the payrolls carried the names of 25,328. There were 
20,536 employed in Westmoreland County, 18,801 in Wash- 
ington County, 10,801 in Clearfield County, 19,487 in 
Cambria County and 14,950 in Allegheny County. In 
Lycoming County there were only twenty-five persons 
engaged in the soft coal industry. 

In the value of coal mined Fayette County led all the 
other counties in the soft-coal field with a production value 
of $59,641,500. Second in line was Westmoreland County 
with a valuation of $51,434,300, while the third position was 
taken by Cambria County with a valuation of $41,631,500. 
Lycoming County was at the bottom. of the list last year 
with a valuation of but $34,400. 

In the entire bituminous field there were 153,207 per- 
sons engaged last year, while in 1918 there were 151,455. 
Of the 1919 total 91,266 were foreigners, 59,330 were Ameri- 
eans, white, and 2,611 were Americans, colored, the figures 
showing that American workmen represented only about 
40 per cent of all the persons employed. 

A table showing the number of persons employed in soft- 
coal mining in the various bituminous counties, the amount 
of wages they were paid and the value of the production, 
follows: 


No. Amount Value 
County Employed of Wages Tonnage Produced 
Alleghenyarr trek: sakas's 14,950 $18,160,500 13,322,200 $30,725,200 
AER ISROUE j, ey ee 5,451 6,122,900 4,125,400 10,830,100 
Beaver. . : 121 144,400 156,600 187,300 
Bedford. . eee eh 1,167,100 621,400 1,670,900 
Ae in ew 182 161,800 97,900 285,600 
STILL OES eerste coterie 1,595 1,702,300 931,400 2,253, 800 
Cambrias sete eee os ee 1°,487 2 ,230,000 15, 579.400 41,631,500 
Conterwtmecss fase snes: 1,591 1,838,100 1,032,700 2,941,100 
GIET OC LNs 0 ae acer een 1,763 1,934,200 1,117,800 2,794,100 
Clearfield eee 1O;80] 11,847,400 7,399,100 19,754,200 
Olinton gadis folate oo: 352 448,800 285,900 719,200 
Bil eeenicce crac ciare oe aes 1,150 1,280,300 731,500 1,888,100 
Fayette aa. 2 25, ore 35,302,400 28, ns 700 59,641,500 
Ahi hork paren rath «es 45,000 7,300 68,200 
Greene. . iteee 968 1,278,100 09°30 2,063,500 
Huntingdon. ae ele 1,461 1,446,200 823,800 2.392,500 
TWnGIaANG yo o5 on sees 4 9,714 11,185,300 6,982,400 18,278,800 
pemersOl terrace fs hints 4,834 5,231,100 3,310,400 8,535,500 
Lawrence......... : 151 195,800 93,900 234,700 
TV COMING Ascisihe tetas wis 25 22,100 8,500 34,400 
INLGTCER tes se 3: sienna 802 790,600 '446,100 1,196,100 
Somersetete es tee os 10,852 14,683,400 9,366,500 25,770,500 
Tioga. ee a ore 12132 1,121,400 513,200 1,555,500 
Washington. ace 18,804 24,559,000 18,810,900 40,588,800 
Westmoreland..... . 20,536 29,126,500 22,246,200 51,434,300 


Red Jacket Company’s Injunction Delayed 


WING to the time consumed in arguing the granting of 

an injunction in the Lever Act cases, no time was left 
to hear the argument on the injunction sought by the Red 
Jacket Consolidated Coal Co. from the Federal Court at 
Huntington which came to an end on Oct. 15. The Red 
Jacket company applied to the United States District Court 
about Oct. 1 for an injunction to restrain the United Mine 
Workers from organizing the miners employed at the Red 
Jacket mines, notices of the injunction being served on 
John L. Lew’s, president of the United Mine Workers; 
“Mother” Jones and others. It was expected however, that 
the Federal court would pass upon the application for an 
injunction during its session at Bluefield, W. Va., which 
began on Oct. 19. 





Scope of Proof in Personal Injury Action.—In a suit 
to recover for injuries sustained by plaintiff in a gas 
explosion while he was at work in defendant’s mine, it 
was improper for the trial judge to receive evidence 
tending to show negligence on the part of the defendant 
in permitting air courses’ to become and remain ob- 
structed, or in failing to properly regulate the firing 
of shots in the mine, where there were no allegations 
of such_negligence in the petition filed by plaintiff in 
the suit. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Turner vs. 
Daniel Boone Coal Co., 205 Southwestern Reporter, 931.) 


Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











New South Wales Produces Nearly Half Million 
Tons of Coal in a Month 


According to a cablegram received from the American 
consul at Newcastle, New South Wales, the total amount of 
coal mined in New South Wales, Australia, during the 
month of September was 468,000 tons; 117,600 tons, valued 
at £100,868, were exported overseas, excluding 3,217 tons 
for bunkers to oversea vessels; the remainder was for 
Australian consumption. On Sept. 27 the price of all coal 
was raised 4s. per ton. Supplies are not equal to demands. 
Freight rates are as follows: 90 to 120s. to the West Coast, 
the rate being regulated according to the ports and charter- 
party conditions; $12 United States gold to Manila and $10 
to Honolulu. Seven American vessels awaiting coal cargoes 
were in port the day the cablegram was sent. 


British Colliery Strike Causes France to Seek Coal 
In Other Countries 


French factories in which thousands of workmen are em- 
ployed on Oct. 18 faced the possibility of having to close 
down because of the British coal strike. Until the embargo 
against exportation of coal stopped shipments England sent 
France three-quarters of a million tons monthly. 

France may turn to China for more coal in the event 
of inability to get it in the United States. China, according 
to advices, has already contracted to furnish 100,000 tons of 
coal to France, 10,000 tons to Denmark and is offering 
200,000 tons more for delivery in Europe. 

India is said to be sending coal to France, Italy and 
Egypt, while South Africa has also been exporting to Egypt 
and Italy. Coal from Australia has reached Scandinavia. 


Industrial Conditions and Germany’s War Debts 
Cause Fuel Shortage in Denmark 


Industrial conditions in Denmark, according to Mauriee 
P. Dunlap, American Consul at Copenhagen, are such as 
to emphasize the lack of sufficient fuel and the general 
need of a future reliable market for coal. The source of 
cheap coal supply before the war was Germany, but whereas 
about 100,000 tons were formerly imported per month only 
about one-fourth of that quantity was being imported in 
the beginning of 1919, and by April the figure had fallen 
to about 4,000 tons. Later it averaged about 15,000 to 
20,000 tons a month. The price on the German article 
had, however, gone much higher than the price on English 
coal, so that Germany is becoming a negligible quantity as 
a source of supply for fuel. 

Denmark received from England about 125,000 tons in 
January and 135,000 in February, which amount went to 
260,000 tons in June and 280,000 in July. It then seemed 
that the great problem was solved, for theaters and res- 
taurants were permitted to remain open longer and the 
war-long rationing of coal was partly dispensed with. 
August put a sudden end to. prospects, as a strike occurred 
in England and the rise in the value of English currency 
made matters worse. During the rest of the year coal 
imports from England averaged about 100,000 tons and the 
former rationing had to be resorted to. 

A small coal import from Belgium may indicate future 
possibilities. This in July amounted to 30,000 tons, but 
this source is for the ‘time being closed by export restric- 
tions from Belgium. 
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America as a coal market is still one of the big after-the- 
war possibilities that has not materialized. There have 
been about 10,000 tons of coal shipped to Denmark from the 
United States every month since June, an almost neglible 
quantity. But Sweden and Norway have received larger 
amounts from America and the United States may still be- 
come a competitor with England for the Danish market. 
Labor conditions and freight rates will play an important 
part in the ultimate course of this commerce, factors at 
present so variable and uncertain that it seems quite im- 
possible to prophesy what this course will be. Denmark’s 
minimum coal consumption can at present be reckoned at 
from 200,000 to 250,000 metric tons per month. 


After a Period of Firmness Foreign 
Freight Rates Soften 


According to W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade freight re- 
port, the freight market on coals to European and South 
American ports has been firmer during the last week, but 
freights are beginning show a softening tendency. West 
Indian freights also are easier. Tonnage is offered freely 
to carry coals to all destinations. 

Freight rates by steamer are as follows: 


Tons 
Dis- 
charged 

Daily 
Miailator ities var kciee do icles, o. VEO le ieee About $13.50 1,000 
Gopemiemeninn coe cree + Baas Stet, arte ci on a plete ees eae About 13.50 1,000 
Stockholm ean ane. aca. = Sos ion ai RO et ee About 14.00 800 
Gothenburg oye Hens sakhine teres easton ae Sete oo Rae ee About 13.50 1,000 
AntwerpyRotterdanmi..... 5.5 1 0es sn cunts) etree 9.50—10.00 1,000 
Hambtrgir ccc ts tess oe ao eats ones oye oe OS About 12.00 1,000 
FrenchvAtlantic (ex Rouen)... 2 4. 2.66 sua. Hee 11.00—11.50 700 
Alolarae Batibo: iodcs ok oa ove ieee About 13.50 800 
W eptel Gallas We nes ek cts cf anodic aot hates ee About 13.50 1,000 
Mrareeillesciic sate. ate: «oh din odes aheea oe About 13.50 1,000 
Pirseus at ce tite eae a ee be dae 2 About 14.00 1,000 
Triestey Venioe: 9 6%iu ws skeen tage be a eee About 15.50 1,000 
P Ont USBI see ete nip oA etaccke BRee nc ee ae ee 14.00—15.00 1,000 
Constantinopletn ces =, sal. 2 om fa os ae About 15.50 500 
Gibraltar ne Sees ees ack ee etn ae se eee About 13.00 1,000 
Pernambuco aeiis co ise os nasi sien abet a os Caen eae eee About 13.50 500 
RST ait: by 5 Seen OEE oe I or ie cists = ae About 13.50 500 
Lettre ME ee See ee renner s terri 2) et 1,000 
Santos yer cae. eee sa ttn Peds ee 13.75—14.00 600 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo or La Plata............ About 13.00 750 
Para eter crbrits Mert: aida) d dae dinioe.s Alea Gh eee About 13.50 500 
RROSHETO Mae ei. Soitete cies ccsada thats she sic 6,9 Scas en ee ae About 13.75 750 
TOMNTERACOMM ANZ OS reel. cc ieee c.der Sete ae eae 9.00— 9.50 750 
Hiaivanntte meaner. Wat he tty 6a ee eee About 6.00 500 
Sa euatoriGanrdend Beas, 2155 lec es crcastels wicca nal ene About 7.50 300 
Clenfmeconer er. nai tee os ateteele pasts estan Ea ere an About 7.50 500 
FOP hel yolsvolyid A ar RT en Sn eacas io RRR a Penne aiaru ¢ cv About 7.50 300 
Gilantamiamois fi. osc cole keel ec ee week eevee SRD ODL I 500 
Manzanilloca gus is <item fc Niles bras ite ae About 8.00 300 
Bermuda i(p;icy and ‘dissfree)).2 2... 0): awl. 9s... eae About 7.00 300 
KRinigston sa ctihs catceleas hatioe dees tades «argc SONS orale sess cleats nnn O Pata 400 
Barad caer <ive a erclsesenters’ se lh vaste sabe nie ene nee 8.00— 9.00 500 
Sts Tovicismee seek seo aes ech ches Soke one 8.00— 9.00 500 
Santi ein peee erty doa cca s cecte's, a ban hae ae 7.00— 7.50 500 
P OLGLOM EDA UNL TID: Siaierc kas De ova alec Oat Uae 8.00— 9.00 500 
CRITBOROAECE Ps COLA oe tei ae CA on ee ee 8.00— 9.00 5 
Shes DOmat rae Aaa bein l.c | dts she \ Gecce es ¢ ated Mees About 8.00 500 


All above rates gross form charter. 


Italian Commission Denies That Business in This 
Country Will Be Placed Through London 


Reports having become current in shipping circles that 
all business of the Italian Government Commission in this 
country would be transacted through London, Signor Quat- 
trone, representative of the commission in New York, 
cabled the Italian Government for confirmation of the 
rumor. In reply he received a dispatch from Signor Sitta, 
Italian Under Secretary of Transports, flatly denying that 
such business would be transacted through London. The 
false report is said to have emanated from London. 


=> 
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More Reasonable Prices and Improved Distribution 


Result from Cleveland Meeting 


field indicate that the movement to eliminate exorb- 

itant prices and other bad practices in the distribution 

of bituminous coal is bearing fruit. Following the Cleve- 

land meeting of Oct. 26, at which the whole industry gave 

its sanction to the drive for lower prices, nearly every 

field has speeded up the machinery for bringing into line 

those who had not already read the handwriting on the 
wall. 

From Colorado comes the report that the operators will 
support the Cleveland fair-price committee movement but 
that their prices have at no time been out of line. 

The fair-price committee formed a few weeks ago at 

Chicago at the request of the District Attorney, composed 
of two operators, two wholesalers, and two retailers, has the 
coal situation well in hand. While no committee has been 
appointed as a direct result of the Cleveland meeting of 
the National Coal Association practically all responsible 
operators are following the plans outlined at the meeting 
_ relative to bringing the coal industry in the Middle West 
back to more normal conditions. During the last week the 
coal market has been much easier in spite of the fact that 
_ car supply has dropped from between 70 and 80 to around 
60 per cent. 


; PP ieid indicate reports to Coal Age from every coal 


CLEVELAND COMMITTEE AT WORK OCT. 26 


The Cleveland group appointed a Fair-Practice Committee 
composed of S. H. Robbins, C. E. Maurer, Whitney Warner, 
Thomas K, Maher, Michael Gallagher with D. F. Hurd, as 
secretary, which was in action the day of the national meet- 
ing in that city. A circular was sent to all operators in 
northern and central Ohio and to all local jobbers and re- 
tail dealers stating that: 

In order that effective steps may be taken to secure a supply 
of coal for the domestic consumers and public utilities of northern 
Ohio at reasonable prices, in accordance with the request of the 
Attorney General of the United States and U. S. Attorney Wertz, 
and in line with the action taken at the meeting of the coal 
operators held at Cleveland, Ohio, on Oct. 26 all available means 


will be taken to eliminate any and all practices that may be 
found that tend to increase the price of bituminous coal to the 


consumer, and to take any steps that may be legal to prevent 
unreasonable charges. 
The public should uncerstand that this committee has no right 


_ to fix prices, nor will it attempt to do so. .. . 

If any dealer or consumer of bituminous coal feels he is being 
asked unreasonable prices and will acquaint the committee with 
the fact, such information will be given to the ,Department of 
Justice with the names of the offending individual or corpor- 
ation, in order that this department of the Government may take 
such steps as it may deem advisable. 

There is a general feeling in Cleveland that few com- 

_ plaints will be received by the committee for the reason 

that the cause of the trouble has already been and will in 

future be eliminated through the voluntary action of the 
operators, jobbers and retailers themselves. 

With prices of steam grades tumbling and Lake priority 
off, coal men of Columbus generally believe that the law 
of supply and demand will regulate prices of domestic 
lump. All action taken toward supplying dealers with 
stocks have not contemplated any price fixing or any cam- 
paign to regulate quotations. The psychological tendency 
is downward and coal is leading in this movement. The 
larger operators have been ready to co-operate in reducing 
prices to more reasonable levels and this factor will be 

more in evidence as Lake shipments are not required of 
the producers. Some operators with large tonnages have 
never quoted lump coal over $4.50 to $5 and that seems to 
be the level to which prices are going. 

At a conference held in Columbus Oct. 27 and 28 between 
B. F. Nigh, secretary of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association; W. D. McKinney, commissioner of the Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange; J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association; C. C. Marshall, chairman of the 
Ohio Utilities Commission; A. G. Gutheim, manager of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association 
and others it was decided to inform dealers in the three 
states named that in case of emergency cars of coal will 


at once be started to the locality in case B. F. Nigh is 
notified of the situation. 

Messrs. Morrow and Gutheim stopped off in Columbus 
on their way from the Cleveland conference in order to get 
first-hand information of the situation in that section. They 
were informed that the smaller towns are in the worst shape 
as to coal supply, as the dealers in those places had not pur- 
chased coal at the prevailing high prices. They also were 
told that many school districts in Ohio were entirely with- 
out fuel. 


ST. Louis PRICES BASED ON Low ILLINOIS RATES 


From St. Louis comes the report that no action will be 
taken as a result of the Cleveland meeting because retail 
prices of coal in St. Louis are based on the low circular 
prices of Illinois operators, which do not exceed $4.50 per 
ton at the mines as a maximum and $3 as a minimum. 
Coal prices in St. Louis are more reasonable than at any 
other place in the country under similar conditions and there 
has been no complaint and no action deemed necessary to 
change prices there. Retailers have just finished a cost 
survey of doing business and report that their margin of 
profit is below what they are justified in receiving. 

Sufficient time has hardly elapsed since the meeting of 
the bituminous coal operators of the country at Cleveland 
to mature plans for the creation of special committees to 
handle the distribution of coal to consumers and to correct 
any abuses which may have crept in, either in the southern 
West Virginia fields or in the northeast Kentucky and south- 
west Virginia fields although in all the fields mentioned 
the advisability of creating committees of the character 
described is under consideration by operators. 

Plans for the formation of such committees appear to 
be somewhat further advanced in northeast Kentucky and 
in Virginia. While no definite action has so far been taken 
by the northeast Kentucky district. The Northeast Ken- 
tucky Operators’ Association will hold a meeting on Nov. 
9, at which time it is stated the kind of a committee sug- 
gested at Cleveland probably will be appointed. No formal 
action had been taken during the last week of the month in 
the Virginia field but it is understood that a meeting of 
Virginia operators will be held during the first week of 
November when a fair-practice committee will be named 
in accordance with the action taken at Cleveland. 

In neither the Logan, Kanawha nor Williamson field had 
any definite action been taken looking toward the creation 
of special committees up until Oct. 30 and it is not possible 
to say just what action will be taken in those fields though 
it is considered possible that such committees will be ap- 
pointed. 

The situation with reference to the four smokeless fields 
of New River, Winding Gulf, Pocahontas and Tug River 
is perhaps different from that of any of the other fields 
in the country in that a special committee has been function- 
ing for several months in co-operation with the Government. 
It is not thought that it will be necessary to appoint special 
committees in the four regions named, as virtually all of 
the coal in such fields has been contracted for for a long 
time and the operators of those fields have been taking 
care of the needs of nearby towns and have also contributed 
liberally to cities in Virginia and the Carolinas as well as 
furnishing their share of coal for the Government. Poca- 
hontas operators are considering the situation and will 
determine later whether the necessity exists for a faitr- 
practice committee. 


RETAIL ASSOCIATION REPUDIATES PROFITEERS 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association recog- 
nizes that coal prices are necessarily high, but that some 
are too high. While admitting that, unfortunately, there 
are a few undesirables in the coal trade, the organization 
repudiates them, announcing that any complaint which 
proves upon investigation to be justified will result in can- 
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cellation of membership, so far as that organization is con- 
cerned, and denial of all benefits or protection. 

In indorsing the action of the conference at Cleveland, 
the retail merchants’ association reiterated the following 
from a declaration of principles adopted at their annual 
convention in Detroit, June 12, 1920: “The merchant who 
stoops to take unfair advantage of consumers by profiteer- 
ing in seasons of great demand or in other emergencies 
has no honorable place in the business world, and is hereby 
declared undesirable as a member of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association and its affiliated associations.” 





Sales Realization $3.44 a Ton; Margin, 74c.; 
Suspend Trade Commission Bulletin 

ie ISSUING its sixth monthly bulletin on bituminous coal 

costs covering June, 1920, the Federal Trade Commission 
on Nov. 1 announced the suspension of its publication. 

The average sales realization of the 555 operators re- 
porting to the commission for June was $3.44 per ton; total 
reported f.o.b. mine cost was $2.70. Of the latter amount 
$2.02 represented labor costs per ton; 3lc. the cost of sup- 
plies, and 37c. general expense (or overhead). The dif- 
ference between the sales realization and the f.o.b. mine 
cost per ton is the “margin,’”’ which was 74c. per ton. The 
commission emphasizes the point that the “margin” is not 
the same as profit. 

The commission also points out that these average figures 
for companies in all parts of the country should not be 
considered applicable to any one region or district because 
of marked variation in costs and sales realizations due to 
quality of the coal and market conditions. The bulletin, 
therefore, gives figures for six general competitive regions 
of the country and also for sixty-eight of the seventy-four 
districts in twenty-four coal-producing states. 

Comparable information is shown for the first three 
months of 1920 and the year 1918, and also for May, 1920. 
The number of identical operators covered in the compari- 
son between June, the first three months of 1920, and the 
year 1918 is 448, and 535 identical operators are covered 
in the comparison of June with May. The average work- 
ing time of the mines of the 535 operators in May was only 
seventeen days as against nineteen in June. The sales real- 
izations of the 5385 operators increased from $3.23 per ton 
in May, 1920, to $3.43 in June, while their total reported 
f.o.b. mine cost decreased from $2.72 per ton to $2.69, and 
their resultant margin consequently increased from 5Blc. 
per ton in May to 74c. in June. 

The increase in reported cost of the 448 operators in 
June, 1920, over 1918 was 30 per cent, while their produc- 
tion in June fell 12 per cent below their average in 1918. 
Their absolute amount of reported margin in June, 1920, 
was 47 per cent more than in 1918, though the commission 
warns that the amount of investment may have been appre- 
ciably different at the two periods, that the month of June 
is usually more favorable than the average month for pro- 
duction at low cost, and that the 448 operators may not be 
representative of those that did not report. 

On the other hand, in twenty-one districts (principally 
west of the Mississippi) 114 companies reported lower mar- 
gins per ton in June, 1920, than in their average month in 
1918, and as a group produced less coal (1,523,060 tons in 
June as against a monthly average of 1,886,000 in 1918). 
These twenty-one districts were: Alabama No. 1 (Big 
Seam) and No. 4; Arkansas, Excelsior-Logan; Colorado, 
Lignite; Illinois, No. 1; Iowa, all districts; Kansas, all dis- 
tricts; Kentucky, No. 2; Missouri, all districts; Montana; 
New Mexico, all districts; Oklahoma, all districts; Texas, 
bituminous; West Virginia, Kanawha; and Wyoming. 

The increase in total mining cost in June as compared 
with the first quarter of 1920 and with the average for 
1918 is explained as chiefly due to decreased production in 
June as compared with the other two periods and the two 
awards increasing the wages of mining labor, one of 14 
per cent effective in November, 1919, the other of 27 per 
cent (including the previous 14 per cent advance) effective 
April 1, 1920. 
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Coal Exported in September 


XPORTS of bituminous coal from United States, as 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, reached a total of 4,011,424 gross tons, a decrease of 
nearly 100,000 tons from August. Canada, the largest 
importer of our coal, is shown by these figures to have © 
received 1,763,246 gross tons in September compared with | 
1,867,006 tons in August, and the decrease is, therefore, in 
shipments to that country, and not in sea-borne shipments. 
Shipments to Denmark fell off nearly 100,000 tons, while 
those to France more than doubled, nearly half a million 
tons having been shipped to France in September. 











Anthracite— — Bituminous —— 
Gross Gross 
Countries Tons Value Tons Value 
Azoresiand Maderia Is... ° senile: ~~) inne 2,491 $37,372 
IBGISTUII elects bees og er iela) 24,101 305,608 
enmarimenee vs: ot... 8 ove) Minaya 176,531 2,600,476 
(rst Ye Rs ee ee in stionh see 6,071 94,100 
ET aEECOMMent Nene ee cia e. ciencs fs 5,278 $99,494 449,704 5,960,274 
LACAN YARE ere tele ee L.cL)) 2 eee el 16,600 
Gibraltar een 4. parc ctiiale Sees Sao) a eee 20,011 225,318 
DEBE Se he teic socc.eie sels 12 180 30,216 393,469 
Titelly eter k tr tlele ea ove eosletera 17.4 (et ie 150,580 1,487,921 
Netherlands: 25 fos cis seteistes 7,079 45,000 290,786 4,367,905 
OLWLy eer lhe wae eles» Cee 90,937 1,324,776 
POrbUugalea sy shies we eat % cae! eee 8,364 76, 
PS WECON eA m . 5 sic se ohele na 3,506 27,860 144,502 1,825,858 
PWAUZOTIANG oh sssle severe sis.el here vin}. 4 Glee Oe 51,667 754,109 
Muekey in, Buropetasice. (eck se eee 20,573 285,905 
BGrmMajids aes tical ees i, vies a le eee 1,643 13,883 
British Honduras.........- ote tn, Cee 46 534 
Canadas bes, sis hock: 297,064 2,901,275 1,763,246 11,844,456 
Gaatemalatensey 5 o.. naoee 1 40 1 24 
PT ONUUEAS - 0), Gare ais sidierewicte”w Nerehete nr 1,782 16,172 
INICATACUIAM es ceca. east!) ORR an ere 134 1,205 
DaIVadOr ities aan. seieehe wrote ate) — eee 2 35 
Green And set melas ere ries tae 21. eee 402 6,432 
IVIKI GOMER. oo arek hentaes 428 5,158 15,847 114,028 
Newfoundland and Labrador 861 9,444 6,259 U2 
IB ATDRCLOB #-aiceriicis\sietvis eceltts bs, ee 3,179 32,590 
VAMSICH Me ch coe eee le ret eee 11,119 107,269 
Other British West Indies. . swiw epee 5,121 57,382 
Nard Gerben canis apes i 4,177 55,413 125,156 1,532,579 
Dutch West Indies........ f rave le ae eae 11,454 127,775 
French West Indies........ 6,284 116,244 5,311 68,902 
Dominican Republic....... the) ie 2,040 36,720 
PAT pen tinal ck pista bers Me reich 98 1,819 276,680 3,551,431 
Brac tee Mspcrity sitter sieves « doe of LEER 135,561 1,761,025 
Chileti ee. fésciccentaeccce., | ae ne 38,007 529,196 
GColombiatsc. s.¢c.dlos bane. an 1,334 11,666 
British Guiana.) )..vees ote ee 848 22,930 
Wuteh Guiana.) ss... 26 | ap oa 200 1,610 
PP GLU sre wacccnese ahh « aheraneleus ater.) nS ne 3,012 45,187 
WTUSUBY ok cise ee calecee go aus ohh 48,549 796,069 
Russia: in Asiat.......<0s0ee) 8) Saee  s 84 
New Zealand.::i..eeesece2 | | aoc eer 5,996 95,936 
Ganary, Islands.) 3. cme cea cee 2,092 41,840 
Mrench*Atrica:...:.o.<-as ee jie > eee 12,581 201,087 
Mrvptorsstscnteeeeame eons 446 7,146 57,408 663,062 
ED OURS ak hogs hak sles ices 325,234 $3,269,073 4,011,424 $41,618,670 


Urge Supreme Court to Advance Hearing of 
Lambert Run Appeal 


HE U. S. Supreme Court was requested by counsel for 

the Lambert Run Coal Co. on Oct. 25 to advance for 
early hearing its case against the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
from the Circuit Court, Fourth Circuit, which involves the 
construction of paragraphs 12 and 15 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, covering distributive share of mines in the 
matter of coal cars. It is pointed out that because of 
conflicting opinions of lower courts as to whether a statute 
or a regulation of the I. C. C. governs, early action should 
be had by the court on the interpretation of the matter 
in view of its public importance. 


Strike in Northern Colorado Coal Fields | 


PPROXIMATELY 2,000 mine workers in thirty northern 
Colorado lignite mines walked out last Thursday to 
compel the operators to recognize the union. This cut off 
about 75 per cent of the coal needed for Denver’s daily con- 
sumption. 

The State Industrial Commission is investigating to find 
out who is to blame for this strike, which is alleged to be in 
violation of the law that requires thirty days’ notice before 
a suspension of work. A daily fine of $50 must be paid 
by those who violate the law, and fear of consequences is 
causing several hundred strikers to leave for Wyoming and 
Utah. The men want not only union recognition but a 
20-per cent increase for daywork. This the companies are 
ready to consider. 
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British Make Scale that Slides Up and 
Down with Output of Coal 


ETTLEMENT of the big coal strike was reached Oct. 

28 between the representatives of the government and 
the strikers, but not until the result of the ballot of Tues- 
day, Nov. 2, is reached can it be told whether the mine 
workers themselves will accept it, though endorsement is 
expected with a resumption toward the end of the week. 

The agreement reached gives the miners an immediate 
increase in wages of two shillings (or 48.7c., at standard 
rates of exchange) per day. A plan is provided for an 
investigation of wages throughout the industry with the 
purpose of a complete reclassification by March 31, 1921. 
Thereafter wages will be fixed by a national wage board 
which will arrange a sliding scale that takes into consider- 
ation not only the output of the mines but the profits of 
the business, giving the workers a share in surplus profits. 
A lot of elaborate machinery is provided for adjusting 
wages between the present date and March 31, 1921. Many 
possible contingencies are taken into consideration in the 
terms of the suggested contract. 
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It is arranged that both coal operators and mine workers 
shall be penalized if the tonnage of last September is not 
maintained; the coal operators by a reduction in the 10 
per cent share of the surplus profits and the mine workers 
by a reduction of sixpence (12c.) a day in wages, if the 
output does not come up to the September figures. There 
will be a reward of sixpence if the tonnage is exceeded, but 
apparently this is not distributed so broadly as the penalty, 
for there is nothing said as to an award to the mine oper- 
ators should the output be exceeded. 

The mine worker has been a chronic absentee, but he has 
quite generally thrust the blame for low tonnage on the 
operator. The workingman complains that as he cannot 
control the machinery he should not be held responsible 
for the output. The British operator, like our own, is said 
to be restricting output, probably with as little reason. 

Every increase of £228,000 above the revenue derived 
from mining in September is to entitle the mine worker 
to a rise in wage of sixpence. No fractions of £228,000 
are to be considered as justifying an increase. The wages 
will be automatically adjusted Jan. 3 and again on Jan. 31 
and thereafter every four weeks following the previous test 
period. 





Following Lifting of Service Order No. 10 Buyers 


Ask Price Concessions at Lakes 


FTER nearly a week of anxious waiting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Wednesday, Oct. 27, sus- 
pended indefinitely Service Order No. 10, generally known 
as the Lake priority order. Although far from the 30,000,- 
000 tons of Lake coal so urgently demanded by the North- 
west last spring can be shipped this season the condition 
of the market at Lake Erie ports and the requirements of 
the Middle West for domestic fuel have become such in 
the last ten days that the commission indefinitely suspended 
the order. It is understood that the dock operators are 
generally of the opinion that they have sufficient mine-run 
coal on hand or under contract for this season and they 
have lately been fearful that under a continuance of the 
priority order docks would be overstocked with slack and 
a repetition of the condition experienced last winter is far 
from their liking. 

The fact that the railroads in the Northwest have pur- 
chased so heavily from Illinois is one of the reasons for 
the decrease in demand for Lake coal and for mine-run 
coal in particular. Accumulations at lower Lake ports up 
to the time of the suspension of the order were such as 
to cause a general feeling of uneasiness and a fear that 
H. M. Griggs would find it necessary, in his capacity of 
manager of the exchange, to embargo shipments from the 
mines. It is generally understood that Lake coal buyers 
will absorb all the prepared coal that will be offered the 
remainder of the season but that price concessions are 
being sought. The I. C. C. issued the following statement, 
announcing the suspension of the Lake order: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission today suspended, until 
further order, its Service Order No. 10, entered July 20, 1920. 
That order was designed to give a preference in the use of coal 
ears to Lake Erie ports with the primary object of conserving 
equipment and movement needed to get an adequate supply of 
bituminous coal to the Northwest, by requiring a full utiliza- 
tion of the rail and lake routes during the season of open navi- 
gation. Simultaneously and continuously, a vigorous effort has 
been made to increase the supply of cars available for the load- 
ing of coal, which has been so successful that while during June 
the ratio of cars supplied to cars ordered was 62.2 per cent., it 
was in July 74.7 per cent, August 80 per cent and September 
85.6 per cent. The following statement shows the daily aver- 
age number of cars at the ports, and of cars dumped: 


Average at Average 

Port umped 
SURLY; WeEtae ia cleo +. oMuinie ave! © cl elas, aloo eexd ara ae Apical 2,198 
NUS USE tials a ddye eusiete’ a ase alahele! cisiejarers ree 9,212 3,457 
RBEDTCIIDEN Laie aaq ccc ens sles es, svisiv' 7,670 3,288 
Dyce SO LECG, SOC ee chaaeerae ete meade os! acces els 9,412 2,868 


The demand for coal at the Lake Erie ports for transshipment 
by water to the head of the Lakes is now less than at any time 


since Service Order No. 10 was promulgated. As a result there 
are extensive accumulations of coal at these ports and a large 
volume en route. Up to Oct. 26 there had been actually dumped 
into vessels at the lower Lake ports 18,572,518 tons, with 580,- 
000 tons in cars at the ports awaiting dumping and approximately 
the same amount en route. We are assured that the customary 
lake suppliers will continue to ship their commitments to the 
lower Lake ports for transshipment without preference order 
from the commission. This year an unusually large amount of 
coal has already been moved to the Northwest by the all-rail 
lines. The production of coal and car supply have been con- 
siderbly increased and are now considered ample to take care 
of the Northwest without a special priority order. 

There is a shortage in the Central territory of coal for 
domestic use for which additional transportation must be sup- 
plied before cold weather sets in. The suspension of Service 
Order No. 10 should enable the mines and railroads to take care 
of that territory promptly and fully, and will make more fluid 
the movement of traffic throughout this territory, and also 
enhance the general car supply. Notice of the situation was 
given by the commission to representatives of the Northwest- 
ern States and to interested parties, and no information has been 
received from them which indicates that the continuance of the 
order is now essential. 

The situation will, as in the past, be carefully watched, and 
should occasion appear for the further exercise of the com- 
mission’s emergency powers, such action will be taken as the 
facts warrant. 

As illustrating the improvement in the coal situation, atten- 
tion may be drawn to the fact that since Oct. 15, it has not 
been found necessary to issue a priority order for any public 
utility or governmental agency, as the needs of such institutions 
have been taken care of out of the current car supply. The 
withdrawal of Service Order No. 10 leaves in force no priorities, 
except the general priority of coal over other traffic moving in 
open-top cars suitable for coal loading, and about 170,000 cars 
have been specially released from that priority order for the 
movement of building and road materials, and certain perishables 
such as sugar beets. 

At a session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, held at its office in Washington, D. C., Oct. 27, 
1920, the following amendment to Service Order No. 10 
was issued: 

It appearing that present conditions so warrant and require: 

It is ordered that the operation of Service Order No. 10, 
made and entered July 20, 1920, as amended, be, and the same 
is hereby, suspended until the further order of the commission, 
effective at midnight of this day, except as to coal delivered 
to a carrier for transportation and billed before that hour. 

It is further ordered that copies of this order be served upon 
the carriers described in said Service Order No. 10 and that 
notice of this order be given to the general public by depositing 
a copy hereof in the office of the secretary of the commission at 
Washington, D. C. 
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fair-price and fair-practice committees, declining mar- 

kets and general uncertainty, there is plainly dis- 
cernible in the near future a period of slack demand for 
bituminous coal. The largest factor contributing to this 
situation is the recuperation of the railroads. The struggle 
for increased output of soft coal that began last April has 
had many setbacks throughout the summer, but has finally 
culminated in a performance of 2,000,000 tons a day 
throughout October with what amounts to a certainty that 
the railroads can now keep up this pace as long as may 
be necessary. Whether big production and ample supply 
or the fair-price movement started by Attorney General 
Palmer, or both, are responsible, prices are rapidly getting 
back to a steady base. 


[ [ tsivns ahead of the present with its record output, 


PRESENT NEEDS CAN BE MET IN EAST AND MIDWEST 


The lifting of the Lake priority order will result in coal 
being available in sufficient quantity for immediate needs 
at practically every point in the Middle West and the north 
Atlantic States, as it is estimated that fully two thousand 
ears of coal daily have been released by the raising of the 
Lake order. There still is some nervousness among public 
utilities companies, but few emergencies have developed. 
A large number of public-utility companies were without 
contracts other than those made for assigned cars, which 
of course are now inoperative. 

It is understood that there is no intention of resuming 
the permit system for the use of open-top cars for the 


use of industries other than coal, and that other industries 
will have to wait for cars until the coal situation is en- 
tirely cleared up. 


BITUMINOUS 


For the third week in succession production has exceeded 
the 12,000,000-ton mark. According to the Geological Sur- 
vey, the output for the week ended Oct. 23 was 12,146,000 
net tons, an increase compared with the preceding week of 
45,000 tons- and with preliminary reports indicating the 
same high rate the last week of the month. Production this 
year to date is now only 8,500,000 tons behind that of 1917. 

The labor situation is good, losses from this source hav- 
ing decreased rapidly. Labor is returning in large numbers 
to coal mining from other industries where it had been lured 
by the fancy wages paid until recently. In the Thacker 
and Alabama strike sections production is steadily mount- 
ing with the return of old workers and an influx of new men, 
and in the face of fresh intimidating practices on the part 
of Thacker strikers. The eastern Ohio section is still dis- 
turbed, the men being dissatisfied over results of the recent 
strike and giving only very indifferent service. A few 
minor troubles and an indolent labor attitude are reported 
in the Belleville district. A strike is in effect in the Col- 
orado lignite field, endangering the domestic coal supply 
of Denver. 

A slow return movement of empties from Western points 
and congestion at Lake ports caused a shortage of ears 
in some sections of the northern and middle Appalachian 
regions. However, the supply was greatly improved, as a 
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whole, compared with the preceding week. The Midwest 
section had the best placement in many weeks although 
late reports show the car supply is again declining to about 
60 per cent. Alabama mines had an adequate supply for all 
available output not affected by the strike. Kentucky oper- 
ations are still hampered by the poorest supply of any 
section in the country, in some parts of the state producers 
getting only 30 per cent placement. 

Prices declined sharply in the week ended Oct. 23. At 
the meeting in Cleveland operators took definite action 
toward lowering unreasonably high prices and discontinuing 
unwise practices in marketing bituminous coal. A general 
contraction of manufacturing activity also is having a 
decided effect on current demand. 


PRICES WEAKER IN PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Fairmont quotations are unchanged—$6@$6.50 to conform 
to fair practice recommendations. The Pittsburgh district 
is greatly weakened; steam $6 and by-product $7@$8. 
Pittsburgh No. 8 market is softer, ranging $5.50@$6.50. 
The New York market is weaker, with steam quoted at 
$7.75 and ranging up to $9.75@$10.50 on the various pools. 
Philadelphia export market is $14@$14.50 f.0.b.; steam has 
declined to about $8.50; Pool 34 is $8. Baltimore quotations 
are firm at about $10. Lake price is greatly reduced to 
around $5.50@$6. Columbus quotations show Hocking 
$4.50@$6.50. St. Louis prices are: Standard and Mt. 
Olive, $4@$4.50; Carterville, $4@$5.50 and independent 
quotations up to $8. Louisville quotations are firm, $6@ 
$8.50 with decline seen in greatly weakened demand. Ala- 
bama steam coal is off, domestic conforming to prices fixed 
by the state fuel administrator. Boston reports a very 
general slump in demand. Prices have been reduced to 
$7.50@$9. 

Cars of bituminous coal dumped over Tidewater piers for 
the week ended Oct. 23 numbered 27,596, as shown in the 
following table: 


New Philadel- Balti- Hampton Charles- 

Week Ended York phia more Roads ton Total 
RORED 2 al asic 3% 9,121 3,673 4,197 8,872 498 26,361 
OS 9s Se 304 4,188 4,242 9,587 375 27,697 
JP 0 8,565 4,061 5,176 8,328 227 26,357 
MEAS 5 aie 9,856 4,194 4,675 8,531 337 27,596 


According to the Geological Survey, Tidewater dumpings 
reached the high figure of 1,375,000 net tons. New England 
shipments still further declined and exports decreased some- 
what. Bunker coal, however, increased 41 per cent, at- 
tributed to increased demand accompanying the British 
coal strike. The tonnage handled at Tide was destined as 


- follows: 
New Philadel- Balti- Hampton Charles- Total 
Destination York phia more Roads ton Dumped 
Coastwise to New Eng- 

Lot ON eee 75,000 14,000 26,000 79,000 ...... 194,000 
RERDOUUS! Phy fee a ses dei 1,000 125,000 186,000 340,000 12,000 664,000 
Bunker ; 122,000 19,000 24,000 83,000 2,000 250,000 
DMMIG ORDO. FE... bce ve. Seltan ney 42,000 21,000 11,000 ...... 74,000 
Other tonnage......... 175,000 3 O00Rr ae 15,000 0M 3.80: 193,000 

“Or 373,000 203,000 257,000 528,000 14,000 1,375,000 


All-rail movement to New England recovered again dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 23, when 5,532 cars were forwarded 
through the five gateways, as compared with 5,163 cars 
during the preceding week. 

Service Order 10 was temporarily suspended Oct. 27, 
when it became apparent that the Northwest could not 
absorb the heavy volume of tonnage allotted to it. On 
Monday preceding the suspension, 4,600 cars were loaded 
for the Lakes while accumulated cars at lower ports were 
reported at 11,666 on Oct. 28. Release of a considerable 
tonnage heretofore shipped on Order 10 will materially 
aid the domestic situation, although the sudden suspension 
caused some confusion to shippers trying to place this un- 
expected free coal. Docks at the Head-of-the-Lakes are 
reported as well up on run of mine, but willing to take a 
considerable tonnage of lump. The matter of price has be- 
come an issue, as dock companies hesitate to stock at 
figures which they feel will be materially reduced in the 
near future. Shipments to the Lakes during the period 
ended Oct. 30 were 1,081,275 net tons. 


ANTHRACITE 


Unbroken increase in shipments continued during the week 
ended Oct. 23, when 1,915,000 net tons were loaded as com- 
pared with 1,855,000 tons for the preceding period. Prices 
are firm, one large producer even advancing his quotations 
slightly. Independents continue to command premium fig- 
ures. Demand is stronger than ever, while immediate diver- 
sion of a considerable supply to the District of Columbia is 
being urged. The fact that a shortage exists in the capital 
is giving the trade some concern and considerable pressure 
is being brought to bear to relieve this condition. 


ANTHRACITE SCALE TO BE VIRTUALLY REOPENED 


Miners’ demands were presented by officers of the U. M. 
W. when operators and representatives of the mine workers 
met in Philadelphia, Oct. 26. These demands really amount 
to a reopening of the award and are quite a different thing 
from adjusting any inequalities of that award. It would 
seem that the present time is an illogical one to seek in- 
creased wages, with general price recessions on many com- 
modities under full headway and while labor is less actively 
employed. Owing to the broad nature of the propositions 
an adjournment of the meeting was taken until Nov. 5. 


COKE 


Production declined slightly during the week ended Oct. 
23, apparently because of slackening demand. The total out- 
put is estimated by the Geological Survey at 389,000 net 
tons, or a decrease of 14,000 tons, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. Every district shared in the decrease. 

Prices declined sharply, Connellsville furnace being 
quoted $10 and foundry $15. Still further declines are seen 
in the sluggish market; several furnaces are banking or 
blowing out and “discontinue notices” on requirement con- 
tracts are common. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Market Softens Perceptibly—Operators 
Eager for Spot Orders—Prices Likely 
to Recede Further—Bunker Grades 
Available in Less Volume at New York 
and Philadelphia—Rail Movement Con- 
tinues to Decrease — Anthracite Do- 
mestic Sizes in Heavy Demand. 


Bituminous—The past few days have 
witnessed a notably easier market for 
spot shipment, particularly medium and 
fair grades. Prices have weakened to 
the slack demand and there is an 
amount of fine tooth canvassing, such 
as the trade has not seen for many 
months. There is only a scattering in- 
quiry for the most part on behalf of 
small plants and retail dealers. Many 
of the latter have accumulated stocks 
at higher prices and even they are 
making every effort to sell. The fore- 
cast today is for an extremely dull 
market for weeks to come. 

Operators in central Pennsylvania 
are importuning their agencies by wire 
to move coal. Frequently of late cars 
have been loaded in advance of sale 
and in consequence an _ increasing 
amount of business is being’ done on 
offers. 

Spot quotations are still well above 
contract figures although operators are 
just now passing to the consumer the 
cost of the wage increases. The cost 
of this at different operations varies 
from 20c.@380c. per net ton. It is well 
within possibilities, however, that there 
will be a marked slump in prices of 
the ordinary grades. Offerings are 
free at $7.50 and producers will not 
stop at that figure if it is a question 
of keeping mines in operation. 

Pier reports show less high grade, 
low-volatiles available for bunker and 
export. In fact, prices on the more 
favorably known grades are relatively 
firm; $8.75 has been paid for Pool 10 
within a few days and the range seems 
reasonably well maintained. Both at 
New York and Philadelphia there are 
cargo and bunker ships waiting some- 
times for several days while special 
grades are accumulated. 

Receipts at the Hudson River gate- 
ways as well as by water show a 
gradual decrease. Not only have manu- 
facturers ceased buying, but they are 
actually at the point of declining de- 
liveries on contract even when the 
shippers record hitherto this season has 
been unexceptionable. In this connection 
is is interesting to note that consignees 
in Boston & Maine R.R. territory have 
been embargoed in the aggregate 85 
working days since April 1. 


Quotations on bituminous at whole- 
sale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
F.o.b. mines, nettons $7.00@ 8.00 $7.75@ 9.00 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
TOSS tons... 2.08 10.49@11.61 11.33@12.73 
F.o.b. New York, 
gross tons.ss0.. en 11.00@12.10 11.80@13.20 
Anthracite—There is no abatement 


in the demand although it is foreseen 
that an easier situation is not so many 
weeks ahead. Retail dealers, in their 
exertion to meet popular demand, have 
filled a great many cellars through a 
free buying policy, taking coal at any 
price offered, and some time not late in 
the winter they will have accumulated 
all the odd sizes like chestnut and pea 
that there is any prospect of moving. 
This has regard, of course, for points 
where shipments this season have been 
fairly liberal and where it will be 
feasible to ship through December and 
January. 

Certain of the steam sizes show a 
falling off in demand. This was only 
to be expected with the reversal of 
form suffered by the bituminous market. 
A widening market has been made for 
these coals, however, and more and 
more consumers are giving the use of 
them some study. 








Tidewater 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retuwl Yards Continue Short — One 
Large Company Slightly Relieves Situ- 
ation — Bituminous Local Trade Is 
Easier—Export Tonnage Big, but Per- 
mit Restriction Causes Drop in Gas— 
All Prices Tend To Shade Off. 


Anthracite—Shortage of coal in the 
retail yards continues and the only 
real change has been on the part of 
one of the largest operating companies, 
who on a few days this week made a 
distribution of a limited number of 
cars. 

The retail trade reports that the 
demand made by consumers grows from 
day to day, despite the remarkably 
warm weather that has been experi- 
enced throughout the month of October. 
The consumer is also upset by the 
reopening of the wage conference and 
the report that the men will insist on 
10 per cent more or stop work. If an 
increase in wages is allowed it is taken 
for granted that another boost in the 
retail prices will be in order and the 
public are wanting assurance that their 
orders will be filled without increasing 
the price. While there are varying 
retail prices throughout the city a good 
average at this time is $15 a gross 
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ton for stove and nut, $14.50 egg 
and $12 pea. 

There is nothing new to record in the 
steam trade, the demand for buckwheat 
and rice being fully up to the produc- 
tion. Most of the company buckwheat 
is selling for $4.10@$4.25 to the regular 
trade, no one being willing to take on 
new business. Individuals are still able 
to get a premium of $1@$1.50 on this 
size. Among the latter rice is selling 
about 50c.@75c. higher than company 
figure of $3. Barley can be had from 
all shippers at $2.25. 

One of the largest producers in- 
creased the price of stove 10c. at mines 
to $7.95 and pea 15c. to $6.25, effective 
Oct. 21. All prices are still quoted as 
subject to change without notice. 

For November, prices per gross ton 
at mines for line trade and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide. 

Broken  < .0.0/. ss )ce eee $7.35 $10.05 
I f= a BIPM eS at. 7.60 10.25 
Stove: 5.6 on /eets ee eee 7.95 10.60 
Nutt 0 60s veo bine erate 7.95 10.60 
Pa, . as 6 5's pene a een eae 6.25 8.65 
Buckwheat sisice seein 4.10 6.50 
1G@ | 6: cie wos. ose ancien 3.00 5.40 
Boiler’ “00 si. ticles eieneteeneme 2.50 4.90 
Barley? ‘sic sus tere tere henienene 2 25 4.65 
Culm) | sc eset s = un eae eee 1.50 3.90 


Bituminous — With production ap- 
proaching normal there is certain to be 
a softening in demand, which is quite 
evident in the local market at this time. 

Of course, the British strike has done 
much to hold prices firm, although with 
port facilities working to their full 
capacity it cannot mean much in the 
way of increased business. It begins 
to look as if the export trade will be 
the real backbone of the coal business. 
where once it was merely an incident. 
Most of this business is being taken at 
$14@$14.50 at Tide, per net ton. . 

In the local trade there is very little 
interest shown by the consumer to take 
in more coal than sufficient to meet 
current demand, plus moderate stocks. 
The hesitancy to buy has been particu- 
larly pronounced during the past week 
and is no doubt due to the Cleveland 
meeting sending forth the news that 
lower prices will likely prevail. On the 
best grades of Pennsylvania steam the 
prices have run $9@$9.50, while some 
of the good coals were being offered 
around $8.50, with some very ordinary 
coal at $8. Wagon mine coal in box 
cars has recently been offered around 
$7 and it would appear that this grade 
is fast approaching the point where it 
will be eliminated on account of pro- 
duction cost. 

Export trade is in a way again feel- 
ing the restriction of permits, although 
this will not be felt in fullest force 
until another week, as heavy tonnages 
on former permits are now in transit. 
However, the fact that permits were 
more difficult to get had an almost 
immediate effect on the gas coals, and 
a price of $8 was pretty generally in 
effect on spot deliveries, such as Pool 
34, although from the Southern terri- 
tory the price was at times $1.50 — 
stronger. Puddling coals, such as 
Greensburg, were also affected, these 
generally ruling $7.75@$8. 
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Increased Anthracite Shipments Put 
Trade in Better Frame of Mind—Situ- 
ation Is Slowly Clearing—Considerable 
Reliance Is Placed in. Conditions at 
End of Lake Season—Demand for Bi- 
tuminous Slow—Quotations Fluctuate 
—Bunker Coals in Strong Call. 


Anthracite—With receipts showing a 
gradual increase and weather conditions 
remaining ideal the outlook is better 
than a week back. Demand continues 
urgent and dealers are distributing 
their coal carefully. Instances of where 
consumers have none in their bins are 
gradually disappearing. 

At this time when certain industries 
are curtailing production, the reopening 
of the wage agreement and the new 
demands of the mine workers interest 
the trade and make most consumers 
feel uneasy. 

Retail dealers have no difficulty in 
inducing customers to take any one of 
the prepared coals in case the size 
requested is not in stock, some dealers 
going to the trouble of delivering a 
few hundred pounds at a time. 

Considerable reliance is being placed 
on the assurance that receipts after 
Lake shipments will have been ended 
will be sufficient to supply the market. 
At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that cities situated like Buffalo 
are in need of fuel and must also be 
taken care of. With the absence from 
the newspapers of glaring headlines 
depicting a near-famine in coal the 
public has quieted and is not now rush- 
ing to the retail yards for coal. 

The demand on the smaller independ- 
ent producer is not.so strong. Retail- 
ers are not falling over themselves to 
get this coal at high prices. Those 
independents who have been asking the 
usual advance over the company sched- 
ules continue to easily dispose of their 
holdings. Quotations for the product 
of the smaller operators show a lower 
trend. : 

The steam sizes, with the exception 
of barley, are in good demand. Buck- 
wheat ranges $6.50, at the mine; rice $4 
@$4.25 and barley $2@$2.25. No 
change in price schedules from last 
week. 


Bituminous—The local situation is 
comparati¥ely quiet. There is plenty of 
coal coming forward to meet all urgent 
needs but consumers are not buying 
heavily. Many are waiting for lower 
prices as a result of the Cleveland con- 
ference while others point to full bins 
and believe there is a slump due. 

Efforts of some shippers to obtain 
permits for assigned cars for some cus- 
tomers early in the week elicited the 
information from Washington that cars 
were not now being assigned but that 
efforts were being made to supply 
everyone. Car supply has taken a 
backward turn, some of the mines 
receiving about 50 per cent last week. 

Early in the week reports from the 
regions were that the $6 mark had been 
reached. Quotations as low as this 
figure were not heard here. Some 
grades were quoted $7.75, but these 
were only temporary. There has been 
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a considerable changing of quotations 


-during the week. 


“There is considerable coal moving for 
bunker purposes. The demand for ex- 
port’ keeps going, a heavy cut in 
freight rates to Dutch ports being 
reported the middle of the week. 

The: Navy Department is receiving 
considerable coal over the local docks 
for down East shipment, this somewhat 
delaying the handling of coal for local 
delivery. 

Toward the close of the week quota- 
tions at the mine for Pool 9 ranged 
$9.75@$10; Pool 10, $9.75@$10.25; Pool 
11, $9@$9.25 and Pool 34, $9.75@$10.50. 

At Tidewater, quotations were heard 
of Pool 10, $14.50@$14.75 f.o0.b. docks, 
and $13.75@$14 for Pool 11. 





BALTIMORE 


Market Remains Fairly Firm on Best 
Grade Bituminous—Reports of Break- 
ing Price From Other Quarters—Rec- 
ords Being Smashed by Export Busi- 
ness—Hard Coal Trade in Whirl Over 
Price at Mines. 


Bituminous—In the face of reports 
from various sources that a break has 
come in soft coal, the trading here has 
remained comparatively firm. This is 
specially true of the best grade coals, 
which are still commanding $10 or 
better. That lesser grades are breaking 
somewhat is sure, however, and a rapid 
decline in this respect is looked for by 
many of the coal men here. 

The strictly local situation is prob- 
ably bolstered by the remarkable de- 
mand for export and bunker. In the 
former a new element was added the 
past week by the diversion to this port 
of a number of general cargo ships with 
orders to load coal for England because 
of the strike there. 

From present prospects the total 
cargo loading at this port for foreign 
delivery for October will run close to 
600,000 tons, the greatest by over 
100,000 for any one month in the his- 
tory of the port. For the first three 
weeks of the month the official figures 
show a loading of 470,000 tons. Since 
that time the daily average has been 
increased, and on last Monday the B. & 
O. pier at Curtis Bay broke its daily 
record for loading, when the pier 
dumped 1,082 cars. 


Anthracite—The retail trade here is 
in a whirl over prices, due to the recent 
announcement of one of the largest 
dealers that he could not get coal with- 
out paying a premium of about $3 at 
the mines and would therefore increase 
his prices to $17 for popular sizes, or 
$1.50 a ton. above the schedule observed 
by members of the Baltimore Coal 
Exchange. The public is apparently 
not blaming the retailer, especially as 
he advised his customers “not to buy 
at the outrageous rate unless absolutely 
forced to do so,’”’ but there is a growing 
demand for some plan for equalization 
of hard coal selling at the mines which 
would protect against excessive prem- 
ium charging. 

Meanwhile, because dealers are in 
many cases refusing to buy the higher 
priced coal, very little supply is coming 
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in. The dealer who raised prices to 
$17 for instance, announced that he still 
had 15,000 tons of orders on the books. 





Lake 








BUFFALO 


Prices Slump Further—Cars Are 
Fairly Adequate and Labor Is Better 


_—Anthracite Demand Is Unabated. 


Bituminous—Just now prices seem to 
be dropping faster than ever. The 
Cleveland meeting of the National Coal 
Association seems to have broken down 
the last stand for high prices. Some 
startling figures have been made inside 
of a day or two, slack refused at $5.50, 
gas coal at $6, and the like. 

It is now confidently expected that 
cold weather will see still lower prices 
instead of higher, if only because the 
decline has been delayed by the efforts 
of the seller, when the logical condi- 
tion was for the bottom to have been 
reached months ago. 

Pittsburgh lump sells for $7.50@$8 
with slack $2 lower and mine run 
fluctuating all the way between the 
extremes. Youghiogheny gas is $10. 
All genuine gas coal, as well as smith- 
ing, is very scarce and smokeless is 
practically out of the market. 

There are still some strikes in the 
Allegheny Valley and neighboring dis- 
tricts, but they are generally of a local 
character. The trade believes that it is 
not the policy of the miners to enter on 
any general strike, though they are still 
more or less restless and ready to take 
offense. The amount of coal produced 
appears to be in excess of consumption, 
which can have but one tendency. 

Car supply is good and a surplus in 
most lines of the carrying trade is 
now reported to be accumulating. At 
the same time the big freight yards are 
generally cleaned up, showing that 
more efficiency has taken the place of 
more cars. 


Anthracite—The demand is if pos- 
sible more insistent than before, but 
the supply does not increase and is not 
expected to now. It is sufficient to last 
till the Lakes close. The retailers seem 
to have been careless or discriminating, 
for there are plenty of consumers with 


little or no coal, while many others 


have a winter’s supply. 

It seems as if the average consumer 
is bound to do the wrong thing or at 
least to listen to the wrong adviser. 
At any rate he gets the idea that there 
is not going to be coal enough for 
everybody and that if he gets any he 
must do something unusual, either tease 
his coal out of the regular retailer or 
pay an exorbitant price for it. 

Lake—Shipments for the week were 
92,300 net tons, of which 4,500 tons 
cleared for the Canadian “Soo,” 14,500 
for Milwaukee, 15,200 for Fort William, 
22,800 for Chicago and 25,300 for 
Duluth and Superior. Vessels are so 
eager to go after wheat that coal 
shippers are short of tonnage. Rates 
are 60c. to Duluth, Fort Williams; 75c. 
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to Milwaukee, 85c. to Chicago and $1.50 
to the Soo. 

Coke — Prices have come down 
sharly, mostly on account of the decline 
of coal. Standard 72-hour Connellsville 
foundry sells to jobbers at the ovens 
$14.50@$16; furnace $13@$14 and 
stock and off grades $11@$12. Domes- 
tic sizes are scarce at $9 for chestnut 
and $5 for pea. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Suspension of Lakes Priority Follows 
Congestion at Lower Ports—Jobbers 


Unwilling to Accept Coal at Higher 


Prices — Shortage Feared with Ap- 
proach of Winter. 
The recurring hints of reduced 


prices have resulted in a cessation of 
buying at the Lower Lake ports. As 
a result, there was a quick piling up of 
coal sent there under priority order, 
which speedily began backing up and 
threatened congestion. The situation 
immediately brought down the wrath 
of those sections which had_ been 
barred by the priority order and the 
suspension of Service Order 10 fol- 
lowed. The Northwest was accused 
of failing to take the coal for which 
it had been so strenuously laboring. 

The rumor of lower prices, with soft 
coal selling at retail up to $15 in the 
Twin Cities, was a most alluring one, 
and very easy to believe by those who 
wished for cheaper coal. No one 
wanted to be caught with high-priced 
coal on hand. Orders fell off while 
awaiting development of the longed- 
for decline. 

Judge McGee, who is the fuel com- 
missioner for Minnesota, stated that 
consumers who wanted to be assured 
of coal for the winter must be prepared 
to pay the going price now. He 
pointed out that the remainder of the 
period of navigation was short and 
after that Eastern coal must come by 
rail. He added that the railroads of 
the Northwest had diverted their buy- 
ing to the Illinois fields, where they 
could get coal on their own cars and 
in some instances hauled by their own 
locomotives, but that the ordinary con- 
sumer would have to take his chances 
of getting the same kind of coal after 
the railroad orders had been filled. 

The whole situation is most unfor- 
tunate to develop at almost the close 
of navigation. The month of Novem- 
ber is all that remains in which to 
load at the Lower Lake ports. Any 
delay in loading now means simply that 
much less tonnage for the docks. It is 
impossible to say whether there will be 
lower prices. Until the demand sub- 
sides or is filled, the high prices seem 
likely to be maintained by force of cir- 
cumstances. A small decline made now 
would be more than absorbed in the 
greater freight charges which would 
accrue from having to ship coal all- 
rail from the Eastern mines. This has 
been done before, but it means a heavy 
cost under the _ prevailing freight 
charges. 

A change to colder weather accom- 
panied by snow in some parts of the 
interior, had the effect of starting anew 
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the demand for coal to the country, 
which will speedily help out the ac- 
cumulation at the lower ports. In the 
meantime, valuable time has been lost 
and cannot be made up this season. 

Many points in the interior of the 
Northwest have not had any coal shipped 
in for months. Some have had a single 
car or so, several weeks ago, but have 
not touched anywhere near their usual 
quantity for this date. When cold 
weather forces action in moving coal, 
it will soon show how long the limited 
dock supplies will last into the winter. 
Some members of the trade expect to 
see the stores on the docks down to 
almost nothing before December is 
over. 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Is Quiet and Steady, with 
Prices Firm—Impending Investigation 
Causes Some Uneasiness — Winter’s 
Outlook Is Somewhat Improved. 

Consumers hope for a slump in 
prices and many are holding back their 
orders, but dealers say there is no 
chance for a drop under prevailing 
circumstances. Wholesalers are dis- 
turbed over the coming investigation 
of coal conditions and prices by the 
state authorities. Attorney-General 
John J. Blaine has received complaints 
that handlers of soft coal are retain- 
ing stocks in their yards in order to 
accentuate the shortage idea and keep 
prices on the uward grade. This con- 
dition may obtain at points back in 
the state, but it is not apparent in Mil- 
waukee. 

United States District Attorney H. A. 
Sawyer rules that the holding of coal 
on track or in the yards in expectancy 
of a raise in prices constitutes a vio- 
lation of the Lever act and will in- 
vite prompt action by the Federal au- 
thorities. Milwaukee coal men _ say 
they invite investigation. 

Receipts of coal by Lake thus far in 
October foot up 112,556 tons of anthra- 
cite and 313,638 tons of soft coal, mak- 
ing the season’s receipts 696,202 tons 
of the former and 1,780,038 tons of 
the latter. The port of Green Bay has 
received 453,483 tons of coal thus far 
this season, which is 50,000 tons less 
than the yearly average. More than 
30,000 tons have been shipped from 
that port to Fox River Valley points 
during the past two weeks. 

Altogether the outlook for this dis- 
trict for the coming winter does not 
look as bad as it did, and if rail trans- 
portation conditions are reasonably ef- 
ficient during that period there should 
be no suffering. 


CLEVELAND 


Operators Pledged To Eliminate Un- 
reasonable Prices — Lakes Order Is 
Suspended—Prices Soften with Weaker 
Demand — Domestic Receipts Are In- 
creasing. 

Bituminous—At an open meeting in 
Cleveland of the bituminous coal oper- 
ators of the country, a resolution was 
passed to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in bringing about more 
stable conditions in the ‘ndustry. It was 
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further recommended at the meeting 
that each bituminous district establish 
a committee for the purpose of co- 
operating with the Department in an 
effort to eliminate unreasonable prices 
and practices. 

Sagging prices and weakening de- 
mand continue in the local market as 
the result of industrial contraction. 
Many plants are either closed down or 
have reduced working time. Some 
operators are selling spot slack at $4 a 
ton, but the prevailing steam price is 
$6@$7. The most drastic decline is in 
Lake prices. Coal men at the meeting 
would not forecast the speed nor the 
extent of the anticipated decline. 

Car supply in the No. 8 district is 
improving the production although dis- 
satisfaction among the miners is cost- 
ing considerable tonnage. 7 


Pocahontas and Anthracite—Declines 
in the soft coal market have not spread 
to Pocahontas and anthracite grades. 
Supply is still limited and despite mild 
weather, the public is anxious to accu- 
mulate its winter needs. However, re- 
ceipts of coal are daily increasing; dur- 
ing September, domestic receipts aver- 
aged 28 cars daily; for the majority of 
October this averaged 38 cars, and now 
is running nearly twice that figure. 
Pronounced improvement is expected 
with increasing production and cur- 
tailed Lake shipments. 


Lake—On Oct. 27, Service Order 10 
covering Lake priority was temporarily 
suspended. Coal had been coming for- 
ward faster than it could be handled, 
and some congest on had resulted. The 
Northwest trade is reported well- 
stocked on mine run, apparently re- 
fusing to absorb further tonnage of 
this grade, although anxious to secure 
lump supplies at figures which are 
somewhat below the current market. 

Retail prices of coal delivered in 
Cleveland are: 


Anthracite—Hgg $16; ehestnut and stove 
$16.25. 





Pocahontas—Shoveled lump $14; mine 
run $12.50. 
Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 


splint $13.25> No.8 fa23 Millfield lump 








$12.50; cannel lump : 
Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack $11 @ 
$12: mine run $1250; No. 6 2 in. lump 
$12.50. ‘et 
Inland West 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Operators Ship Larger Tonnage for 


Indiana Consumption—Retailers With- 
drawing Suits — Production Improves 
with Better Car Supply. 

A sudden reversal of form on the 
part of Indiana operators, following the 
Cleveland meeting, has lead to a reduc- 
tion in the price of coal for Indiana 
consumption. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the coal mined last week was 
shipped to points in the state. 

All of the coal was sold at prices 
fixed by the commission, or at lower 
figures. The information was received 
by the commission in compliance with 
the order issued last week, requiring 
operators to make weekly reports con- 
cerning the production, distribution and 
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sale of Indiana coal. The fact that 
only a few of the 80 retailers who filed 
suit remain in a hostile attitude is hav- 
ing its effect on the trade in general. 

Some contracts are being made by 
operators outside the state but the 
general disposition has been during the 
past week to obey the rulings of the 
commission, which would keep approx- 
imately 1,600,000 tons monthly in Indi- 
ana for domestic consumption. This is 
being done with apparent good grace 
in spite of the fact that the price of 
Indiana coal outside the state is about 
75 per cent more than that inside the 
state limits. 

Production continues to be fair and 
the car service shows every indication 
of improving. 





CHICAGO 
Both Steam and Retail Supplies Are 
Improved—Government Investigation 
Continues Anthracite Receipts Are 
Larger. 

The fuel supply is in such a shape 
that the average dealer no longer buys 
any kind of coal that is offered but now 
is in position to pick and choose. The 
manufacturers are also in a very strong 
position, as practically all of them have 
substantial supplies on hand. 

The Chicago Real Estate Board, how- 
ever, still claims that there is a very 
serious shortage and states that a num- 
ber of the large coal-carrying railroads 
coming into Chicago are disobeying 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and using coal cars in 
carrying other materials. 

The district attorney in Chicago is 
still carrying on a very thorough in- 
vestigation and several more jobbers 
are in difficulties. It seems that these 
jobbers wrote circular letters to the 
trade, offering coal at very high prices. 
The various district attorneys through- 
out the Middle-West are now co-operat- 
ing; for instance, if a Chicago jobber 
sells a car of coal at an exorbitant 
price in Iowa, the district attorney 
there reports the matter to the Chicago 
district attorney. If the coal was mined 
and shipped under his jurisdiction he 
attends to the matter himself. 

Anthracite coal is now coming in 
more liberally than at any time during 
the past 12 weeks. However, such a 
very serious shortage exists that it is 
doubtful if the public will obtain as 
much of this fuel as is desired. Con- 
siderable shipments of Pocahontas have 
been coming in, but most of this coal 
has been applied on old contracts that 
were made early last spring. 








MIDWEST REVIEW 
Prices Recede Further—Car Improve- 
ment Is Marked—Labor Situation 
Much Better. 

The past week showed still further 
reductions in the prices of the poorer 
grade coals produced in this territory. 
* Qn account of the very good car sup- 
ply, both in the Springfield District and 
the Standard District, prices moved 
down toward more normal levels. 

There has been, however, no signs of 
weakness in the better grades like the 
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Franklin, Saline and Williamson County 
products. What little coal from these 
three counties that has been selling 
on the open market has gone at fairly 
high figures, although not as high as 
three or four weeks ago. This, how- 
ever, is not because the demand has 
aropped off, but because there is a con- 
centrated effort being made to keep 
prices at more reasonable levels. 

From a great many sources it is 
noted that the labor situation has 
vastly improved. Miners who were 
lured away by higher wages in various 
manufacturing lines have been forced 
to return to the mines on account of 
the noticeable let-down in practically 
all manufacturing industries in the 
Middle-West. Labor is showing a very 
cecided inclination to do more work 
than heretofore and is now doing a 
normal amount of work in the course 
of an eight-hour day. In addition, the 
railroads are having no difficulty in 
hiring just about as much help as they 
want and there has been a gradual but 
noticeable improvement all through. 

The car supply for the mines in 
Indiana and Illinois is averaging some- 
where between 60 and 70 per cent, 
which is a decided improvement. The 
fact that the mines are now able to 
run more has had something to do 
with the let-up in the demand. 





DETROIT 
Bituminous Receipts Improve—Demand 
Ts Sluggish and Prices Weaken—Retail 
Trade Unusually Quiet—Little Anthra- 
cite Comes In. 


Bituminous—While some dealers be- 
lieve they can see a slight improve- 
ment in the movement to the local mar- 
ket the supply is still meager in com- 
parison with normal requirements. With 
numerous large manufacturing plants 
and industrial consumers operating on 
a basis much short of full capacity, the 
inquiry for steam has been substan- 
tially reduced and in consequence the 
present moderate receipts appear to be 
providing for the needs of consumers. 
Some users are evincing a lack of in- 
terest in the market either because of 
their uncertainty concerning the busi- 
ness outlook or because of the expecta- 
tion that reductions will soon be made 
in selling prices. The result is a 
rather sluggish market. 

In the hope of buying more cheaply 
the household consumers show a 
slackening interest in making provision 
for future requirements. The very 
moderate temperature continues to en- 
courage delay in buying domestic, 
despite the fact that supplies are so 
limited that any sudden cold spell prob- 
ably would speedily exhaust available 
stocks. 

Mine run from West Virginia is 
quoted $8.50 at the mines, lump is 
$8.75@$9, with the supply very small. 
Hocking mine run brings $8 and lump 
$8.50, with little in sight. 

Anthracite—Retail dealers say they 
are getting a little anthracite, but the 
movement is irregular and uncertain. 
Though the inquiry from household 
consumers lacks the urgency of cold 
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weather demand the dealers have been 
unable to ‘accumulate any stocks in 
yards and have not yet succeeded in 
filling the orders of many customers. 
Retail prices show considerable range. 
In some parts of the city chestnut 
brings $20 and elsewhere $17.50. 


COLUMBUS f 
Weakness in Steam Grades Is More 
Apparent — Domestic Is Still Fairly 
Strong — Lake Trade Is Active — Pro- 
duction Shows Increase in Most Dis- 
tricts. 

Domestic trade shows considerable 
activity but the Cleveland price confer- 
ence had the effect of curtailing buy- 
ing. Dealers who were in the market 
for stocks held off to see what action 
would be taken and as a result some 
weakness in domestic prices developed. 

Retail stocks are not heavy and some 
dealers are not in a position to take 
care of their customers. Retail prices 
have not declined to any extent as yet. 


‘Hocking lump retails $9.50@$11, mine 


run $9@$9.50. Pomeroy Bend lump is 
$9.75@$11. West Virginia splints sell 
$10.50@$11.50 and Pocahontas is $12.50 
@$14 for lump and $11.50 for mine run. 

Steam grades are weaker all along 
the line and reductions have amounted 
to practically $2 a ton. This is due to 
reduced demand from industries. Rail- 
roads are not purchasing as heavily as 
formerly. Public utilities are well sup- 
plied and some cheaper prices for that 
kind of business are heard. 

Lake trade was still active and a 
larger tonnage was being’ moved. 

Vessel movement is generally good 
and no congestion is reported at any 
point. 

Production is fairly good in all Ohic 
fields as a slight improvement in the 
car supply is reported. The Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange reports that for 
the week ending Oct. 16 the southern 
Ohio field produced 304,800 tons as com- 
pared with a capacity of 617,800 tons. 
Of the shortage 171,000 tons was due 
to no cars. In the Hocking Valley field 
the output is between 50 and 60 per 
cent. Pomeroy Bend reports the same 
percentage while eastern Ohio is cred- 
ited with 65 per cent production. 

Prices at the mines of the principal! 
coals used in central Ohio are: 


Hocking lump...... E S. $5.00@$7 25 
Hocking mine run. 4.50@ 6 50 
Hocking screenings 4.25@ 6.25 
Pomeroy lump ... 5.25@ 7.25 
Pomeroy mine run 5.00@ 7.00 
Pomeroy screenings 4.75@ 6.50 
West Virginia splints, lump 6.00@ 7.75 
West Virginia splints, mine run 5.50@ 7.00 
West Virginia splints, screenings 5.25@ 7.00 
Pocahontas lump. . 6.75@ 8:00 
Pocahnotas mine run 6.25@ 7 75 
Kentucky lump... 6.50@ 7 75 
ST. LOUIS 


Quiet Market Prevails — Steam Sizes 
Are Heavy—Colder Weather Indicates 
Better Market Conditions—Car Supply 
Is Short, with Many Minor Labor 
Troubles. 

The St. Louis market continues heavy 
with steam sizes from the ‘Standard 
field. Screenings are down to $3 and 
are hard to move, with the result that 
many operators are selling mine-run to 
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railroads at $4@$4.50. Domestic ranges 
$4@$5.50 per ton at the mine. 

Car supply throughout the Standard 
field is about three days per week, with 
many labor troubles of a minor nature. 
Most of these are taken in the form of 
Saturday holidays, the miners refusing 
to work the sixth day. 

In Chicago the market has eased up, 
throwing an unusually heavy tonnage 
here, although the movement North- 
west to Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Omaha is good, everything considered. 

The Missouri district west of the 
river is getting far more coal. This is 
largely a result of the activity of the 
local coal bureau, working under the 
supervision of representatives of the 
Illinois operators and the railroads, 
who were appointed by the Public Sery- 
ice Commission of Missouri. 

Conditions in Mt. Olive continue to 
be about normal, with the usual heavy 
railroad tonnage. Some labor trouble 
has been observed the past week or 
two. Prices are $4@$5 for domestic 
sizes, with most of the steam going 
on contract. 

In the Carterville field fairly good 
working time is secured, excepting on 
the Missouri Pacific, which has, how- 
ever, shown up better the past week 
than for sometime past. In a general 
way the field gets from three to four 
days a week, with a heavy railroad 
tonnage at mines making better work- 
ing time. Prices range $4@$5.50, the 
circular price with big operators. In- 
dependents are playing the market as 
high as $8 on all sizes. 

In the past week something like 10 
or 15 cars of anthracite have moved in 
to St. Louis and it is understood that 
there will be no additional shipments 
until after the first of the year. Per- 
haps almost as many cars of smoke- 
less have been received and a good ton- 
nage of by-product coke is moving 
from Alabama through the St. Louis 
gateway, with nothing in the way of 
Arkansas coal listed. 

The domestic demand has been quiet 
for the last week or two, but colder 
weather indicates more activity. There 
is no change in retail prices. 
eee ee 


South 








LOUISVILLE 

Car Supply Is Still Short — Demand 
Good, but Prospects Are for Lower 
Prices as Result of Slackening Demand 
from Lakes and Northern Industrials. 

The coal trade has received with in- 
terest developments of the association 
meeting in Cleveland. It is believed 
that much good will be accomplished as 
a result of the meeting, and that this 
will have a general bearing on future 
production and distribution. 

Announcement of the withdrawal of 
allotments for Lakes movement is 
taken to mean that car supply will be 
better. It is held that with shorter 
hauls closer to home, cars will make 
more trips and work to better advant- 
age with quicker turn-around. 
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Action of the Indiana Food & Fuel 
Commission last week, ordering oper- 
ators to first supply 1,600,000 tons of 
coal for state use monthly, before ac- 
cepting additional outside business, and 
apportioning the amount that each oper- 
ator shall supply, is considered rather 
highhanded, and probably uncenstitu- 
tional. Such an order would prevent 
operators from receiving better prices 


than set by the commission from out- | 


side sources. 

Eastern Kentucky production is im- 
proving slightly as a result of a small 
improvement in car supply. Good 
weather is resulting in steady opera- 
tions at the mines, and better produc- 
tion for the fields as a whole. 

A fair amount of both eastern and 
western Kentucky and West Virginia 
coal is coming to Louisville by rail, 
with some West Virginia river coal ar- 
riving. However, domestic sizes are 
in good demand, and retailers report 
that they are still far behind on orders. 
Retail prices are steady. 

Prices quoted local dealers and in- 
dustrial consumers on eastern Ken- 
tucky coal run $6@$8.50 a ton on mine- 
run and screenings, with practically no 
lump offered. 

Retailers are asking $10.40 for west 
Kentucky lump, $11.50 for east Ken- 
tucky, $10 for west Kentucky mine-run, 
$11 for east Kentucky, $9.50 for east 
Kentucky screenings, and $8.50 for 
western. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Decreased Steam Demand Lowers 
Prices — Domestic Market Is Strong— 
Car Supply Adequate—Production In- 
creases Steadily — Labor Situation Im- 
proves. 

Inquiry for steam coal in the local 
market is not as strong as a week ago 
and spot prices have receded somewhat, 
coal now bringing $5@$7.50. While 
there is more coal available than for 
quite a while, the trade requirements 
are sufficient to absorb all offered. 


Cahaba, Black Creek, Pratt and other | 


grades of like quality are still not 
available in quantity. Probably 90 per 
cent of the output is being applied 
against contracts, and few of the larger 
companies have any coal to offer the 
spot trade. 

All domestic grades are still in 
strong demand, though the tenseness of 
inquiry has been relieved somewhat by 
the order of the State Fuel Adminis- 
trator prohibiting the shipment of any 
domestic out of the state during the 
period from Sept. 20 to Nov. 8. This 
will provide for current needs of the 
various distributing centers and prob- 
ably enable retailers to stock ahead a 
little. 

A gross margin of profit of $3.60 per 
net ton has been fixed for dealers in 
Montgomery, Mobile and Birmingham, 
out of which must come all expenses 
except freights. This, in connection 
with the lower prices at the mines, pro- 
vided for in the contract between the 
state and operators, will result in a 
saving to the consumer of $1.50@$2 
per ton. 
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Operating conditions are rapidly ap- 
proaching normal. Working forces are 
much larger than a week ago and there 
is a strong inclination among the strik- 
ers to seek employment. In the Walker 
County fields reports indicate that men 
are returning to work as rapidly as 
they can be placed. During the week 
the mines at Brookwood and Searles, in 
Tuscaloosa County, which operations 
were working under the Blue Book con- 
tract, not made direct with the union 
but approved by local union officials, 
went out on strike, but these mines are 
now running again and will not suffer 
much loss in output. 

Cars are being supplied in sufficient 
numbers to enable steady operation and 
production is steadily gaining. This is 
reflected in the easier market conditions 
and lower prices. 





Western 


DENVER 


Heavy Interstate Movement Causes 
Car Shortage and Inadequate Local 
Stocks—Prices Are Firm—Miners’ De- 
mands To Be Decided Nov. 4. 


Loss of production in the southern 
Colorado bituminous fields due to lack 
of cars is traceable in part to the tre- 
mendous shipments, continued during 
a period of favorable weather, to Mis- 
sourl river points that ordinarily are 
not supplied with Colorado coal. 

This is the indirect answer given to 
complaints from four mines in the 
Walsenburg district that were forced 
to close down for several days within 
the week on account of no cars for 
loading. 

Cars for interstate shipments are 
slow in returning and as a result many 
dealers will not be able to get the kind 
of coal they are in the habit of pur- 
chasing. This indicates a distribution 
of various grades of bituminous in 
Colorado before the end of the winter. 

Prices are to remain at present levels 


during November, according to gen-— 


eral expressions among dealers. This 
will depend somewhat on the outcome 
of the hearing of operators and union 
officials before the state industrial com- 
mission concerning demands of miners 
for a 20 per cent increase in pay in the 
lignite fields. The higher wage ap- 
plies to “dead” work, lost at present, 
miners claim. The hearing is set for 
Nov. 4. 

There are more cars, proportionately, 
in the lignite fields, but railroads ex- 
plain that the shipments are mostly in- 
trastate, thus enabling equipment to re- 
main within the district. 

The demand in big cities is spotted, 
with little activity shown here. Deal- 
ers have only small reserve stocks, due 
to inability to get bituminous in quan- 
tities and because lignite does not 
store well. Consumers seem to be 
buying as they go along, despite the 
earnings of regulatory methods for dis- 
tribution that may have to be invoked 
unless present production is uninter- 
rupted by labor troubles. 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Increased Car Supply Enables Better 
Production — Prices Tumble — Lakes 
Market Weakens. 


While car supply varied in the week 
-ended Oct. 23, yet upon the whole, a 
substantial gain in production was 
made possible by an increased supply 
of empties. The Pennsylvania R.R. 
was able to furnish the mines on its 
Tine a full run of cars during the 
‘greater part of the week. The Balti- 
more & Ohio supply was less satis- 
‘factory, as mines on that road were 
forced to be content with 60 per cent 
-of mine rating. 

There was a most decided downward 
trend to prices. That was particularly 
‘true as to the Lakes market, where it 
was apparent that there had been a 
decided slackening in the demand, due 
partly to lack of bottoms and also to 
the belief that lower prices would pre- 
vail. 

While the shortage of cars on the 
Baltimore & Ohio was attributed in 
part to slow dumping at the Lakes and 
to failure of Western connections to 
return cars promptly, nevertheless, the 
rail movement was good and there 
was little or no delay either on the 
‘Pennsylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spectacular Slump in Coke Prices— 
Furnace Market Leads Decline — Fu- 
ture Price Level Is Uncertain. 


The expected slump in spot coke 
prices has begun, and prices have de- 
clined from day to day, exceeding the 
extreme predictions that were made. 

Inasmuch as Connellsville furnace 
coke sold at an average price of under 
$1 in 1894, for spot shipment at $1.50 
an May, 1915, at as high as $15 in 
August, 1917, at $6 during the period of 
war control, at $3.60 in April, 1919, and 
at $19 last August, any price that may 
now be made can be called relatively 
high or low, according to the viewpoint. 
Declines may continue from the $10 
level seen at this writing. Nor can any 
influence in the direction of a stable 
‘market be expected to be exerted by the 
‘position of consumers, as to what they 
-can afford or are willing to pay, because 
the blast furnaces have no idea as to 
the future of pig iron prices, that 
‘market declining on the appearance of 
almost every inquiry. 

The decline in spot furnace coke was 
‘caused by several furnaces deciding to 
‘bank or blow out, accordingly instruct- 
‘ing operators to discontinue shipments 
‘on their requirement contracts, this 


throwing extra coke on the spot market 
at the same time that the buying pres- 
sure diminished. Production has con- 
tinued at approximately the same rate 
as formerly. 

Spot foundry coke has yielded much 
less, but simply because it naturally 
presents a more sluggish market. As 
coke producers who have not lately 
been offering foundry find a restricted 
outlet they will doubtless offer this in 
such manner as to cause it to decline 
to a normal relation with furnace coke. 
At the moment spot furnace coke is 
quotable at $10 and foundry at $15. 


PITTSBURGH 
No Complaint of Car Supply — Spot 
Demand Is Extremely Light—Fear Is 
Expressed That Some Operators Will 
Reverse Their Position and Sell at a 
Loss. 


Car supplies have averaged a trifle 
heavier. There is practically no com- 
plaint now on this score, but the 
change is due less to the increase in 
supplies than to the decided falling off 
in market demand, which is more or 
less spectacular in character. 

The change seems to be due more to 
the different attitude of buyers than 
to a change in the rate of consumption, 
though there is no doubt that on the 
whole there is a material decrease in 
consumption by the majority of indus- 
tries. The decrease is rather marked 
in the case of the steel industry, but 
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this does not apply to the Steel Cor- 
poration, whose operations are undi- 
minished. 

The market has become so dull, and 
values have yielded to such an extent 
that at the moment it is hardly quot- 
able, but may be named about $6 for 
steam and $7@$8 for gas and by- 
product. 

Conservative operators, who confined 
their operations to shipments against 
contracts, fear that some of the pro- 
ducers, who secured the highest prices 
on the spot market, will now spend a 
fraction of their accumulated profits in 
an effort to buy their way back into 
regular trade, selling coal temporarily 
at a loss for this purpose. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Car Supply Is Improved — Good De- 
mand for Export — Labor Situation Is 
Fair — Prices Are Weaker. 

Car supply during the past week has 
been reported much better, with an 
average of 60 per cent over both the 
Pensylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The demand for Baltimore & Ohio 
shipments is much stronger than for 
P. R.R. fuel, due to embargoes on ex- 
port coal over the Pennsylvania. 

Operators in central Pennsylvania 
report the labor situation fair at the 
present time. Almost every mining 
concern in the district could use more 
men, but the situation seems quiet and 
there are comparatively few labor dis- 
putes. 

Prevailing prices offered for coal 
are: Pool 10, $9.75 per ton; Pool 11, 
$9, and Pool 18, $6.50. During the 
past week there has been a decided 
drop in the demand for Pool 18 coal, 
which is of an inferior grade. Buyers 
seem to be looking for a better grade 
of fuel at the present time. 





Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Week 


12,103,000 
2,017,000 
12,101,000 
2,017,000 
12,146,000 
2,024,000 


Daily average 
Oct. 16b 
Daily average 
Oct. 23¢ 
Daily average 


19194 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 


11,888,000 364,682,000 
1,981,000 1,520,000 
11,829,000 376,511,000 
1,972,000 1,531,000 
13,140,000 389,651,000 
2,190,000 1,547,000 


1920 ——_———— 
Calendar Year 
to Date 

416,215,000 

1,735,000 
428,316,000 
1,742,000 
440,462,000 
1,749,000 


ANTHRACITE 


(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended 
October 9 
October 16 
October 23 


1919 
1,955,000 
1,916,000 
1,992,000 


1920 
1,847,000 
1,855,000 
1,915,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
Oct. 16b 


1920 
404,000 


Oct. 23¢ 
1920 
389,000 


Oct. 25 
1919 
366,000 


19194 
to Date 
15,852,000 


1920 
to Date 
17,264,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 


All figures in net tons. 





EASTERN OHIO 
Suspension of Lake Priority Releases 
Coal for Local Trade—Labor Situation 
Shows Little Improvement—Cars Ade- 
quate—Prices Are Still Falling. 

Interest during the past week was 
centered in the meeting called by the 
officers of the National Coal Associa- 
tion in Cleveland in response to the 
suggestion of Attorney General Palmer 
to consider methods for reduction of 
prices and the elimination of undesir- 
able practices in connection with the 
marketing of coal. 

The temporary suspension of the 
Lakes priority order was caused by 
heavy loadings, accumulation at lower 
ports, and the fact that the Northwest 
would not absorb a continued heavy 
tonnage at current prices. The result 
will probably be that there will be 
some reduction in the quantity sent to 
Lakes from eastern Ohio, thus provid- 
ing an increased tonnage for local 
trade. 

Labor situation shows little improve- 
ment and there seems to be a feeling 
ot unrest and general dissatisfaction 
with conditions among the men. 

The car supply during the past week 
has been about 75 per cent of mine 
ratings, but this was sufficient to meet 
the requirements of most mines, on 
account of the labor situation. 

Prices still show a tendency to fall— 
lump being quoted $5.50@$6. Produc- 
tion during the week was probably in 
the neighborhood of 400,000 tons, of 
which about 35 per cent was railroad 
fuel. 


UNIONTOWN 
Price Slump Continues —Car Supply 
Meets All Needs —Labor Situation 
Greatly Improved — Coke Market Is 
Very Weak. 

If a sudden check is not placed on the 
present slump in prices, November will 
bring the local market level to half its 
early fall average. 

Spot furnace coke is:selling at $11.50. 
This is just $3 less than last Friday’s 
figure and a full $6 under the price one 
week ago. Foundry grades command 
an additional dollar per ton, though one 
sale of fair size was reported yesterday 
at $10. 

Coal is also quoted generally lower. 
though the loss is not so drastic. By- 
product coal is now $8; Pool 44 is $7.25; 
steam coal on all roads is $6.75@$7.25; 
P. R.R. Pool 34 is $7.50. B. & O. $10. 
B. & O. shipments have suffered least. 

Few permit shipments are going to 
the piers, their number and size being 
quite insufficient to act as a drag on 
the downward price trend. Nation-wide 
efforts to continue the movement of 
lower prices are also becoming effective. 

Producers find the worst feature of 
the present market is the fact that it 
is merely nominal. Price adjustments 
are being made from day to day merely 
to place production, and even this is 
becoming a matter of difficulty. The 
coke market is particularly narrow, 
most of the quantity buyers remaining 
out of the market and evincing no dis- 
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position to resume their purchases. 

Production is very good. Labor is 
daily becoming easier, the influx of 
Ohio workmen continuing in all parts 
of the region. Car supply is so good as 
to be almost embarrassing. The recent 
100 per cent coal and coke car place- 
ment records of the Monongahela Ry. 
are being maintained and with them 
correspondingly better placements on 
the Pennsylvania and B. & O. branches. 


FAIRMONT 
Production Declines With Smaller Car 
Supply—Export Market Is Attractive 
—Prices Weaken Slightly. 

Production was on a smaller scale 
during the week ended Oct. 23 than 
during the preceding week, cars not 
being so plentiful. The supply was 
adequate on Monday in the Fairmont 
and other regions but slumped badly 
after that, especially on the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Other roads in northern West 
Virginia and especially the Western 
Maryland supplied a larger percent- 
age, though there was a rather heavy 
assignment of cars on the Mononga- 
hela Ry. Indications seemed to point 
to Western connection as being re- 
sponsible for the shortage of cars in 
the northern part of the state. 

There appeared to be a gain in the 
volume of coal shipped to Western 
markets, though of course export busi- 
ness was the most attractive. A heavy 
tonnage was still being poured in upon 
the Lakes. 

The demand for line shipments could 
not be considered especially strong 
and prices for such were not averaging 
more than $6@$6.50 a ton. There was 
a stable market for export and as much 
coal as possible was being sent to Cur- 
tis Bay and other Eastern piers al- 
though from some points in the field 
Tidewater shipments were embargoed. 
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NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Slight Inerease in Car Supply—Lake 
Business Takes Large Part of Output 
—State Domestic Demand Given Pref- 
erence. 

Conditions in the week ended Oct. 23 
were more conducive to larger produc- 
tion than had been the case during the 
previous week, although the gain was 
not particularly marked and failed to 
bring the output much over half of 
potential capacity. 

Only 112,000 tons or 53 per cent of 
capacity were produced, leaving a loss 
from all sources of 110,000 tons or 47 
per cent. The greater part of the loss 
was due, as usual, to a car shortage 
of 41 per cent. The Millers Creek field 
had no cars at all on Thursday, Oct. 21. 

Lake business required a fairly large 
part of the output though shipments in 
that respect were not so heavy during 
the latter part of the week as earlier 
in the period. 

In common with other Kentucky 
mines those in northeast Kentucky were 
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endeavoring to take care of state re- 
quirements, especially among domestic 
consumers. It is believed that there 
will be a quicker return of cars than 
there has been, because of compara- 
tively short hauls. In many instances 
a price of $6@$6.50 a ton was prevail- 
ing for run of mine coal. 





KANAWHA 


Production Improves with Better Run 
of Cars—Lake Shipments Are Heavy 
—Prices Weaken—Restrictions Cut 
Export Movement. 


Served with about a 60 per cent car 
supply during the week ended Oct. 23 
mines were able to make some progress 
in speeding up production. For the 
latter part of the week, however, the 
supply was averaging about 58 per cent 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, but on the 
Kanawha & Michigan there was less 
than a 50 per cent run during the 
greater part of the period. 

Heavy shipment Lakeward on Servy- 
ice Order 10 had a tendency to de- 
press prices. Quotations were $5.50 
for Lake as against about $6 for line 
shipments. The Tidewater embargo in 
force throughout the greater part of 
the week, applying to all shipments 
except in 70-ton cars, restricted the 
market and forced prices down to some 
extent. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 
New River Output Increases—Gulf 
Car Supply Is Unchanged—Domestic 
Demand Grows—Prices Are Firm— 
Some Labor Indolence in Gulf. 


Gains were scored in the production 
in the New River field during the week 
ended Oct. 23. With cars coming into 
the region in larger numbers, the first 
day’s supply, combined with what was 
furnished on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
enabled mines to produce to capacity. 
During the latter part of the week, 
however, production underwent a de- 
crease. 

There may have been a slight weak- 
ening of the demand for New River 
fuel but it was not particularly marked. 
While the export business done was on 
a large scale, it was stated that in- 
quiries for Inland, both East and West, 
were fairly strong. In fact, a larger 
tonnage is going to Western markets 
than for some time, owing to an in- 
crease in the domestic demand. 

While the gap between the car sup- 
ply furnished Winding Gulf mines by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. and that 
supplied by the Virginian Ry. was 
closed to some extent, the latter still 
had more empties for its mines, the 
supply still averaging about 70 per 
cent. On the Chesapeake & Ohio it 
was not more than 60 per cent. 

There continued to be a strong call 
for Winding Gulf fuel in all markets 
and especially at Tidewater, where 
prices showed little signs of any reces- 
sion and bottoms were plentiful enough 
to take care of the heavy volume of 
dumpings. Indolence on the part of 
the miners was still retarding produc- 
tion to some extent. 


- Heavy Lakes 
mestic and Export Calls—Prices Are 
Fairly Firm—Cars Are Scarcer and 
Production Suffers. 


Such a shortage was responsible in ~ 


~ 


70,000 tons. 
- were heavier than usual, due to insist- 
ence of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


‘realization that the strike is 
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- LOGAN AND THACKER 
Logan Car Placement Is Better—Lake 
Market Slumps — Heavy Western 
Movement—Prices Are a Trifle Lower 


—Thacker Production Gains in Face 
of Strike Tactics. 
Shipments were rather heavy to 


Lake during the early part of the 
week, but there was a falling demand 
in that quarter which lowered prices. 
While the demand at Tidewater showed 
little change, yet it was not until 
Thursday that mines were permitted to 
ship either Eastward or to Tidewater 
unless in 70-ton cars. There was a 
good call in the Huntington market, 
but high volatile was not in such good 
demand as to line shipments. There 
appeared to be little change in the 
market for by-product. As nearly as 
it was possible to tell the general price, 
spot mine-run for Inland delivery was 
in the neighborhood of $6@$6.50. 

A 25 per cent shortage on the Nor- 
folk & Western was not felt to a great 
extent in the Williamson field, owing 
to the strike. Still, 37 of the 44 mines 


which had been closed down when the 


strike began early in July were again 
in operation. Production for the first 
half of the month in the area directly 
affected indicates an output of 100,000 
tons for October. 

After a period of quietness, covering 
the first half of the month, strikers 


‘are renewing their attacks on men and 


plants, being prompted to do so by the 
going 
against them. 

Such coal as was being produced was 


moving for the most part to Western 


markets. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 
Movement—Good Do- 


eutting down the production in the 
Tug River field from 87,000 to about 
Shipments to the Lakes 


that operators make up their propor- 


tion before’ the close of the season. 


A part of the tonnage shipped to the 


- Lakes would otherwise have gone to 


Tidewater, as demand. at that point 
continued to be heavy. There was a 
growth 


cause of increasing domestic needs. 


_ Prices appeared to be pretty well sta- 


bilized. While a labor shortage was 


* still affeeting the output, it was not 
‘ doing so to the extent that the car 


_. shortage was. 


More than 100,000 tons production 


~ was lost in the Pocahontas field be- 


cause of an insufficient car supply, the 
shortage being even somewhat more 


' pronounced than during the preceding 


_ week. During the greater part of the 


_ week supply amounted to less than 75 


per cent of reqiirements. The output 


' was limited to 300,000 tons or less. 


During the greater part of October 
the car supply on the N. & W. was 


in the Western demand, be- ° 
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considerably under par. That condi- 
tion is laid at the door of Western 
railroads and also to the fact that cars 
are not coming back from the Lakes. 

Conditions were such as to make it 
possible to easily market all the coal 
produced, especially in view of an ex- 
cellent Tidewater demand and a grow- 
ing Western domestic business. While 
it was not believed that so much coal 
was needed at the Lakes, yet Poca- 
hontas mines were required to keep a 
large volume flowing to Lower Lake 
points. 


VIRGINIA 
Production Increases Slightly—State 
Institutions and Domestic Needs Get 
First Call on Output—Inland Market 
Is Weaker. 


A labor shortage was proving the 
greatest hindrance to production in 
southwest Virginia in the period ended 
Oct. 23, the loss amounting to 8.9 per 
cent of potential capacity. 

While there was a reduction of about 
5 per cent in the labor loss there was 
an inerease in the loss from a car 
shortage of 4 per cent. The shortage 
of empties was making it necessary 
to use about 41,000 tons of coal in 
making coke. Shortage was greatest 
on the N. & N., though the Norfolk & 
Western had only an 84 per cent sup- 
ply for its Virginia mines. 

Operators were using every effort to 
take care of domestic consumers, state 
institutions and public buildings even 
at a sacrific. While export prices were 
much lower than had prevailed, never- 
theless producers had all they could 
handle. The demand for Inland was 
somewhat off color. 


Middle Western 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Demand Is Good — Field Operating to 
Capacity of Car Supply — Steady In- 
crease in Demand from New Markets. 

While some fields of the country are 
beginning to report weakness as_ the 
big demand is filled, the western Ken- 
tucky operators are finding demand 
greater than production ability. The 
eall for western Kentucky steam is 
growing so rapidly that the field today 
is paying more attention to mine run 
than to lump, which was formerly the 
principal item in demand. 

Some coal is now selling as far north 
as the Dakotas. There is also an in- 
creasing movement into the Cincinnati 
market. A good Southern market ob- 
tains on prepared sizes, while points 
close to the field are taking good sup- 
plies of both grades. 

Western Kentucky operators are feel- 
ing more cheerful than for many years, 
as they have finally secured equitable 
rates to markets for steam as well 
as other sizes, and it is believed these 


-markets will be retained even after 


conditions return to normal, 
Production is merely a question of 
car supply, which for October averaged 


. creased the demand for domestic. 
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about 34 per cent on the L. & N. and 57 
on the I. C. Supply on the L. & N. 
has been poor for the past 10 days, 
being under 30 per cent, and dropping 


as low as 27 per cent on _ several 
occasions. 
Quotations show lump $6.50@$8; 


mine run $5@$6.50; screenings $4.50@ 
$5.50. 

DUQUOIN 
Slight Decrease in Placements—Steam 
Prices Decline—Bulk of Tonnage Is 
Moving North. 

Conditions are about the same as the 
week before last, with possibly a slight 
falling off in car supply. The greater 
part of the shipments are going North 
and Northwest, with a small portion 
moving South and into St. Louis. 

Continued summer weather caused a 
slump in the market. However, it is 
sure that the first cold spell, which 
cannot be far off, will make inevitable 
the usual scramble for coal. 

Mines along the Illinois Central R.R. 
are working about 65@70 per cent of 
normal. Operations to the north of 
here, on the Wabash, Chester & West- 
ern, are working a little better than 
their average, the road having shown 


better service during the last two 
months. 

During the week prices on mine run 
and screenings seemed to slack off 


somewhat, while lump held its own. 
Mine run varied $4.70@$5; screenings 
$4@$5.25; lump $6@$6.50. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
Strong Demand for Domestic—Price 
Ruling Is Generally - Observed—No 
Orders Being Placed Under Service 


. Order 21—Car Supply Shows No Im- 


provement—Labor Conditions Good. 

The first cold snap has greatly in- 
The 
market for steam coal is sufficient to 
take all the nut and slack offered at 
the Slattery price of $6 per ton. 

Car supply is about the normal two 
days per week, with an occasional three 
days’ run for some of the mines. Pub- 
lic utilities are receiving but scant con- 
sideration under Service Order 21, as 
not a single order has been placed for 
assigned cars in this field. 

The recent increase of $1.50 to day 
workers seems to have greatly im- 
proved the labor situation, as no frie- 
tion has been reported for several 
weeks. The decline in prices has also 
put a stop to the practice among the 
small operators of bidding up the scale 
in their attempts to increase their 
production. 

Operators are still up in the air as 
to what action they shall take on the 
District Attorney’s attempt to dictate 
prices. While practically no one is 
willing to predict the outcome, yet it 
is certain that Mr. Slattery cannot 
control prices very long via the “bluff” 
route. - 
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ALABAMA 


The Weller Coal Co. has been incorporat- 
ed at Birmingham with a capital stock of 


$10,000. J. M. Donaldson, president; Mat- 
tie Stobert, vice-president, and Thomas 
Stobert, secretary-treasurer, all of Bir- 


mingham. 


The Big Warrior Coal Co., of Birming- 
ham, has filed notice of a change in name 
to the Mount Carmel Coal Co. 


Plans are being arranged by the Big Four 





Coal Co., of North Birmingham, for the 
rebuilding of its coal tipple recently 
destroyed by fire. 

COLORADO 


Colorado Mines produced 1,027,884 tons 
of coal during September, compared with 
1,043,593 in August, according to _ the 
monthly coal production report issued by 
James Dalrymple, state coal mine in- 
spector. 

To Sept. 30, this year, 9,033,050 tons of 
coal had been mined in Colorado an in- 
crease of 1,448,976 tons over the same 
period in 1919. An average of 13,063 men 
were employed in the mines during Septem- 
ber. 

The slight decrease in tonnage during 
September, compared with August is due 
to shortage of cars. 


INDIANA 


The Simplex Coal and Mining Co., an or- 
ganization formed at Petersburg, has been 
incorporated for the purpose of operating 
coal mines. The directors are Ear] Field, 
Harry Weeks and Harry Patrick. Articles 
were filed the same day by the H. Hoch 
Coal Co., with home offices in Evansville. 
The directors of this company are Margaret 
Hoch, David Ellison and Martin Bettag. 


The Northwestern Indiana Coal Co., an 
Illinois corporation, has applied for ad- 
mission to Indiana. The company is capi- 
talized at $307,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Coal leases Seven miles northeast of 
Murphysboro in Somerset and DeSoto town- 
ships are being taken by George Dowell 
of Duquoin. 


The Midland Coal Co. is also said to be 
leasing coal tracts in that territory within 
striking distance from the mine operations 
at DeSoto, and it is understood that one or 
two new prospects are in line for new 
mines to go down in this section. 


The Southern Gem Coal Co. has made 
arrangements for the sinking of a large 
mine south of Herrin. The company has 
in operation a number of mines in southern 
Illinois and is considered to be among the 
leaders of the state. The output of the 
mine has been announced as 5,000 tons 
daily. 

The Jewel Coal & Mining Co., of St. 
Louis, is progressing nicely with its new 
shaft west of Duquoin. The plant will be 
one of the most modern in the vicinity 
and is one of the main industrial projects 
which at the present seem to be giving 
Du Quoin a financial and industrial boom. 
The mine will be equipped with a steel tip- 
ple with shaker screens and booms com- 
plete and the coal will be hoisted with 
steam. WPlectric mining machines will be 
installed and electric haulage used to trans- 
port the coal to the shaft bottom. The 
company has secured ample acreage, hav- 
ing under lease or option some 1,500 to 2,000 
acres. Coal will be hoisted from the air 
shaft within 2 or 3 months; however, the 
main shaft will not be ready for opera- 
tions before the first of the year, plans 
now being made for the mine to be running 
full blast by that time. Supt. W. S. Bur- 
ris, now of the Jewel mine, will be general 
Superintendent of the t*®o mines. 
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Mine No. 18 of the Peabody Coal Co., 
near West Frankfort, recently was the 
scene of another serious explosion. The 
explosion killed one man and injured sev- 
eral others. It will be remembered that 
this was the mine in which Philip H. White, 
general superintendent of the Peabody in- 
terests lost his life two months ago while 
attempting to put out a mine fire. Rescue 
teams from various towns were rushed to 
the scene. 


The Madison Coal Corporation which is 
erecting a mine tipple and buildings at its 
new shaft near Cambria is rapidly nearing 
the finish of the job and will soon be hoist- 
ing coal. The investment in the sinking 
and erection of the mine will be $3,000,000. 
One of the features is the fact that the 
company is doing its own work of erecting 
the building and top works instead of let- 
ting the work out on contract. 


Work has been started on the Felton 
mine north of Auburn, by the Illinois Coal 
& Coke Co., who are the new owners of 
the plant. The mine was formerly owned 
and operated by the Pittsburg Coal Co. 
before the tipple was destroyed. 


KENTUCKY 


The Logan Elkhorn Coal Co., of Whitaker, 
has perfected plans for the erection of an 
additional coal tipple on a local site. 


The R. H. Elkhorn Coal Co., up Shelby 
ereek, is launching an important new de- 
velopment on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
entering Jenkins. ‘They will soon be in 
readiness to begin shipping coal. Another 
new concern just above is the Buckfield 
Coal Co., who are constructing an incline 
and bucket conveyors, which will be nearly 
100 feet high. It is planned to load about 
1,000 tons daily when the mine is operat- 
ing. The Elkhorn Seams Colliery Co., at 
Collins, a new town, also further up Beaver 
Creek, have started coal shipments, but are 
adding extensions and improvements which 
will soon enable them to double their 
present capacity. 


Other development in that section of im- 
portance is the Ford Elkhorn Coal Co., at 
the mouth of Robinson, and the Elkhorn- 
Shelby Creek Coal Co., at Esco, both mak- 
ing varied increases and extensions. Large 
power houses are being completed. The 
Kentucky Block Fuel Co., at Elwood, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Shelby Creek, is 
making extensions in its plant. 


The Prestonburg Coal Co., which re- 
cently increased its capital, is adding a new 
development in the Bull Creek section. A 
spur line of railroad is also being extended. 
They have another modern mining plant 
nearer Prestonburg. 


At the mouth of Beaver Creek the Ma- 
lone-Elkhorn Coal Co. is opening several 
hundred acres and developing a first-class 
plant. They will begin shipping coal at 
once. 


In the Harlan County field there is the 
Black Mountain Coal Co., a $50,000 cor- 
poration, just organized for a development 
project. Senator H. M. Brock is the lead- 
ing incorporator. Leases have been made 
and every arrangement perfected for the 
new work. 


In Dizney, upper Harlan county, the 
Kenvir Railroad Co. has been organized by 
F. A. Kruse, N. D. Bachman, and others. 
They will construct several miles of rail- 
road into a new territory and open ex- 
tensive coal lands for early development. 
The Harlan field is also active. At Allcock, 
in the Carr’s Fork field. 


The Carrs Fork Coal Co., of Allcock, is 
having plans perfected for the development 
of about 2,400 acres of coal property, re- 
cently acquired and it is expected to in- 
crease the daily output from 200 to 2,500 
tons. Electrical equipment for all features 
of operation estimated to cost about $50,- 
000 will be installed. The company recently 
filed notice of an increase in capital from 
$300,000 to $400,000. 


OHIO 


The New York Coal Co. has a large force 
of workmen engaged in making a new mine 
opening and constructing a new tipple and 
buildings on the Gossman farm just east of 
Crooksville. The Showers’ constructing 
company is in charge of the outside work, 
which with favorable weather will be 
rushed to completion within the next 60 
days. The mine will tap an immense 
block of coal owned by the company and 
when completed will be one of the best 
equipped mines in the Crooksville field. 


One of the most modern mines in the 
country will be opened between Lowell and 
Coal Run, by the Muskingum River Coal 
Co., incorporated for $50,000. The incor- 
porators are Loring Stagg and N. EH. Kidd, 
of Marietta; R. C. Whitehill, A. L. McDon- 
ald and J. J. Powell, Jr., of Woodlawn, Pa. 
Property of the new company is located 
near Coal Run. Equipment for a modern 
electrical mine has been ordered and coal 
will be mined on an extensive scale. A, L. 
McDonald is President. 


The Morgan Coal Co., of Bannock, has: 
acquired 500 acres of coal property and 
extensive plans are being prepared for its 
development with daily output of about 
400 tons. Electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment will be installed at an early date. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In an explosion in the Baltimore No. 5 
mine of the Hudson Coal Co., six men were 


burned and two were injure@ ey flying rock, 


The explosion occurred ab 
from the foot of the shaft. 


The Shamokin Red Ash Coal Co., through 
D. H. McGhee, president, has notified the 
State authorities in Harrisburg, that it has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$60,000. 

Joseph P. Morrison and Samuel Spector, 
both of Mount Carmel, and Patrick J. 
Dempsey, of Girardville, have taken out a 


t half a mile 


charter for the Girardville Coal Co., of 
Girardville. The new concern, capitalized 
at $6,000, will “dig, dredge, wash and 


prepare” coal for market. 


Construction work is under way on the 
new buildings for the Pine Run Coal Co., 
of New Bethlehem, and operations will be 
commenced at an early date. The struc- 
tures are one-story and estimated to cost 
about $200,000. 


The Roberta Coal Co., of Johnstown, re- 
cently closed a deal of $300,000 for the coal 
holdings of the Jacob Tome Institute, of 
Baltimore, Md., and located generally in 
eck and Burnside townships, Clearfield 

ounty. 


The Union Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., ex- 
pect to construct soon 200 dwellings at 
their new mine, the opening of which was 
started about a year ago, in Washington 
county, Pa, a couple of miles from their 
Mananna mine, formerly owned by Roches- 
ter & Pittsburg Coal Co 


UTAH 

Frank Ramsey and Sheriff Williams of 
Provo who have just returned from an 
inspection trip to the Sheriff’s coal property 
at Red Narrows in Spanish Fork canyon 
report the coal vein is seven feet wide and 
that some portions of it are already show- 
ing a good grade of fuel. They brought 
back with them samples of coal taken from 
a tunnel which has been driven 200 feet 
into the mountain. One of these samples 
has the appearance of charcoal and looks 
something like a pressed tree. Work is. 
being continued on the property. 


The Sunnyside mine of the Utah Fuel Co. 
of Salt Lake City, which has been on fire 
for some time, has been opened. Appear- 
ances indicate that the blaze has been 
smothered by its own gases, it is stated. 
A number of men protected by helmets are 
in the mine trying to locate the trouble 
and as soon as the mine has been cleared 
of the foul air operations will be resumed. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


With the purchase by the United States 
Coal Co. of the holdings of the Midland 
Coal Co. in Phillippi Barbour County, de- 
velopment of the new acquired holdings will 
be started on a large scale in the near 
future. It is stated in fact that .the 
United States Co. will have the largest 
operation in that county. It is proposed to 
develop the holdings which are about three 
miles from this city. 

Following a reorganization of the Birch 
Fork Coal Co., of Charleston, which oper- 
ates near Jarrol’s Valley on March Fork 
of Coal River, under which a controlling 
interest is held by T. E. B. Siler and as- 
sociates, it is announced that many im- 
provements will be made with a view to 
increasing production. Something like 
$500,000 was involved in the reorganization 
of the company, reorganization plans hav- 
ing been completed with the election of the 
following officers: T. E. B. Siler, presi- 
dent; R. G. Hubbard, vice president; T. D. 
Siler, secretary ; Floyd Hieatt, general man- 
ager; J. F. Johnson, superintendent. 

The company is now producing about 500 
tons a day, principally from the Coalburg 
seam, but plans are being evolved for the 
development of coal in the gas seam. A 
large number of new miners’ dwellings are 
being built for the accommodation of about 
100 more miners. 

Progress has been made by the Richland- 
Marshall Coal Co., of Moundsville, in driv- 
ing a slope to the coal in the new mine 
which it is preparing to operate on Little 
Grave Creek in Marshall County. While 
the slope has been driven more than 100 ft. 
the company is now engaged in concreting 
that part of the slope already driven. The 
‘mouth of the mine will be protected from 
floods by a concrete wall. The new mine 
will be equipped throughout with electri- 
cal machinery. 


The Peerless Smokeless Smithing Coal 
Co. of Morgantown, with headquarters in 
Charleston, will undertake, it is indicated, 
the development of coal tracts in Glade and 
Fork Lick districts of Webster Co., this 
company having been organized by Mor- 
gantown, people in large part, with a capi- 
talization of $100,000, those most closely 
connected with the new corporation being 
ASD. Williams, Albert Layton, W. J. 
Campbell and Joseph W. Johnson, of Mor- 
gantown; E. W. Swan, of Parkersburg. 


COAL AGE 


Organization of the Fairmont-Reynolds- 
ville Collieries Co. of Clarksburg, with a 
capitalization of $75,000 presages the de- 
velopment of Harrison County coal territory 
in the near future on a fairly large scale. 
Active in organizing the new company were: 
Virgil S. Swearinger, Harry C. Morrison, 
Flora R. Morrison, N, Fred Rader and Nina 
O. Rader, all of Clarksburg. 


The Ferndell Coal Co., of Philippi, will 
engage in the production of coal in Philippi 
District of Barbour County, this company 
having just been formed with Fairmont 
people largely interested. The new _ cor- 
poration has a capital stock of $25,000. 
Back of the new company are: U. A. Knapp 
Samuel B. Brooke, Henry O. Ross, Ray 
Pepper, Madge Barnes, all of Fairmont. 


Harrison County coal lands will be de- 
veloped by the H. N. Hough Coal Company 
which will operate near Lumberport, W. 
Va. This company is capitalized at $50,- 
000. Having an active part in launching 
the new company were: L. A. Johnson, 
Clarksburg; H. N. Hough, V. L. Hornor, 
A Hornor, all of Lumberport; E. M. 
Robinson, of Shinnston. 


A new Huntington corporation is the 
Daleaport Coal Corporation of Huntington, 
capitalized at $100,000. Plans as to where 
the company will operate have not so far 
been disclosed. Behind the new concern 
are: Harry Leaberry, Henry L. Porter, R. 
M. Davis, H. D. Davis and F. Leaberry, all 
of Huntington. 


Coal territory in Grant District of Mo- 
nongalia County will be developed within a 
short time by the Dents Run Coal Co., of 
Morgantown, W. Va., just ushered into ex- 
istence with a capital stock of $50,000. This 
company was organized by Joseph Bierer, 
Paul H. Keener, Everhart Bierer, John F. 
Keener and William E. Glasscock, Jr., all 
of Morgantown. 


One of the Northern West Virginia coal 
companies—the Thermal Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, has been consolidated with an Ohio 
mining company—the Coal Ridge Mining 
Co. of Cleveland—in a new million dollar 
corporation to be known as the Champion 
Collieries Co., with general offices at Cleve- 
land, O. This company will be headed by 
George D. Rowland of Cincinnati. 

The largest charter in point of capitali- 
zation issued to any coal company in recent 
weeks has been that Secured by the Con- 
nelisville By-Products Coal Co., which is 


97% 


regarded generally as being a subsidiary 
of the Valley Camp Coal Co., as James A. 
Paisley, of the last named company, is one 
of the incorporators of the new concern 
which was organized to take over the 14,000 
acres in the Cochran tract recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Paisley, and to develop that 
tract on a very extensive scale. It will be 
necessary to build a railroad to the hold- 
ings of the By-Product Company in Clay, 
Cass and Grant districts, but provision has 
been made for that in the charter of the 
new company. It is also understood that 
the newly organized concern may later em- 
bark in the business of manufacturing the 
byproducts of coal. Principally interested 
in the new company in addition to Mr. 
Paisley are: Stephen Arkwright, of Fair- 
mont; Robert Buka, of Cleveland; Ross I. 
Davis, Pittsburgh; John M. Kennedy, Par- 
nassus, Pa.; P. W. Sherman, Lakewood, 
Ohio; John J. Snure, of Ward. 

A small tract of coal in Lincoln County, 
near Sand Fork, will be developed by the 
Eden Park City Co., newly organized, with 
a capitalization of $10,000. Back of the 
new company are: D. P. Crockett, of Big 


- Creek; Shelby Shelton, John W. Shelton, 


Maggie Shelton and Gracie Shelton, all of 
Sand Creek. 


The Lancaster Coal & Coke Co. will 
operate near Kanes Fork. This company 
represents an investment of Pennsylvania 
capital with mine in Preston County. It 
is capitalized at $35,000, the following 
people having been active in effecting the 
preliminary organization: Edward A. Rob- 
son, Houston Run, Washington County, 
Pa.; Joseph H. Johnson, Samuel Aquilina 
and Edward B. Lancaster, of Charleroi, 
Pa.; Frank Bertine, Elizabeth, Pa. 


The Mary Coal Co. has acquired a tract 
near Kingwood. One of the leading figures 
in this concern, which is capitalized at 
$100,000, is Howard Cross of Maryland. 
Others interested in the new company are: 
J. L. Maust, E. Costelow, H. R. Poland and 
R. A. Poland, of Kingwood. ; 


The Sudduth Coal Co. will operate Up- 
shur County, headquarters of the company 
for the time being to be established in 
Grafton. This concern has a capital stock 
of $25,000. It was organized by: S. F. 
Suddath, of Grafton; J. W. Snider, Graf- 
ton; J. Ray Smott, Newberg; J. C. Federer, 
Morgantown; G. L. Humphreys, of Point 
Marion, W. Va. 











Traflic News 


Interstate Commerce Commission—In a 
complaint to the I. C. C. the Merchants 
Coal & Coke Co. of Chicago attacks as un- 
reasonable the rates on coal from Belle- 
ville and Cantine, Ill., to stations in the 
Chicago district. 

The West Kentucky Coal Bureau in a 
complaint alleges unreasonable rates on 
coal from mines in western Kentucky on the 
Illinois Central railroad to destinations in 
Missouri and Kansas, and request is made 
for rates not more than 25c. per ton higher 
than from mines in southern Illinois. 

The Slogo Coal Co. of Johnson City, IIl., 
in a complaint alleges that the Missouri 
Pacific and other roads refuse to establish 
through routes and joint rates from_ its 
mines to destinations on the C. B. and Q. 
The Commission is asked to establish joint 
through rates which shall not exceed those 
in effect July 1, 1917, by more than 15 cents 
per ton plus advances under Gen. Order 
No. . 

In the complaint of the Atlantic Refining 
Co. the I. C. C. has decided that charges for 
switching numerous carload shipments of 
bituminous coal at Philadelphia were un- 
reasonable and unlawful and awards the 
company reparation. 

Deciding the complaint ®f Frank A. Coak- 
ley and other retail coal dealers of South 
Utica, N. Y., the commission holds that the 
rates charged on anthracite coal from the 
Carbondale district of Pennsylvania to 
South Utica, N. Y., for delivery on the 
West Shore R.R., are unreasonable and 
prejudicial because they exceed rates to 
Utica. 

In the complaint of Parlin and Orendorff 
Co., the commission decides that the rates 
of $3.45 @ $3.40 per ton_on bituminous 
coal from Yamacraw “and Worley, Ky., via 
Peoria, Ill., to Canton, Ill., from September, 
1919, to February, 1919, were unreasonable 
because they exceeded rates of $3.25 and 
$3.15 per ton, established June 10, 1919, 

and awards reparation to the complainant. 
‘ A brief has been filed by the defendant 

railroads in the complaint of the Du Pont 





Co., defending the rate of $3.47 on coal 
from Midland, Ind., to Grayling, Mich. 

In‘a tentative report an I. C. C. examiner 
in the case of the Cannon Manufacturing 
Co. vs. the Southern Railway recommends 
that rates on coal from Morning Glory, 
Tenn., to Kannapolis and Concord, N. C., 
and from Catoosa, Tenn., to Albemarle, N. 
C., be declared unreasonable because they 
exceed rates from the same points to vari- 
ous points in Carolina territory. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury has au- 
thorized payment ofa claim of $233 by the 
Midland Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
against the Interior Department. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered an investigation into the failure of 
Missouri to increase intrastate rates in ac- 
cordance with the interstate rate increase 
recently ordered. An allegation of the rail- 
roads in this case is that the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Missouri has permitted 
increases in intrastate rates on coal and 
coke, among other articles while not per- 
mitting the increased interstate rates to 
become effective. The case will be heard 
before an examiner of the commission at 
St. Louis on Nov. 8. 

The capacity of mines on the Morgan- 
town & Wheeling R.R., rather than the 
physical capacity of that railroad which 
connects with the Monongahela Ry. at 
Maidsville, W. Va., will be the basis on 
which cars will be allotted hereafter by the 
Monongahela Ry. as a result of a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which reverses the policy of the Mononga- 
hela and which will also force the Mon- 
ongahela Ry. to make up for the shortage 
its arbitrary position caused. 

Mines along the Monongahela Ry. and 
the Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. will be 
plentifully supplied with cars because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has held 
that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the 
Pennsylvania R.R. did not allot all the cars 
to which mines on the Monongahela were 
entitled. 

It is reported that the railroads contem- 
plate making appliation to the I. C. C, for 
further advances in freight and passenger 
rates, based on their failure to obtain in- 
creased net revenues due to increased cost 
of labor and coal. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission has granted the application of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. for the revocation 
of its order of 1917, governing the supply 
of open-top equipment to wagon mines. 
Under the order just issued, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order of Sept. 19, 
1920, will apply to intrastate commerce in 
coal. In other words, open-top equipment 
will go to mines prepared to load cars and 
move them in quick order. The commis- 
sion holds that the public interest will be 
best served during car and equipment 
shortage by getting coal over the lines as 
quickly as_ possible. This means that 
wagon mines, having neither tipples nor 
sidings of their own, will have to confine 
themselves chiefly to purely local trade. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Co. has an- 
nounced that it has placed an order with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, for 25 new 
Switching engines for use in the Southern 
Illinois coal fields. This comes as a direct 
cause from the increased coal traffic up 
the main line to Chicago and other large 
industrial centers. Contrary to many re- 
ports that the Illinois Central is falling 
down on the coal traffic problem this fall, 
it has shown that it is holding its own 
with other roads. The mines which are 
entirely dependent upon the I. C. for cars 
abe now working 80 and 90 per cent full 
ime. 


Double tracking of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. between Fairmont and Connellsville, 
known as the Fairmont, Morgantown & 
Pittsburgh division, seems imminent, ac- 
cording to present plans of officials of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and if such an improve- 
ment is undertaken it will involve an outlay 
of about $2,000,000, it is understood. 


Announcement has been made to the ef- 
fect that the B. & O. will improve thirty 
miles of line in the Eastern Kentucky dis- 
trict between Shelby Station and Jenkins, 
in the Elkhorn field. 


There has been a separation of the Mill- 
ers Creek field from the Sandy Valley & 
Elkhorn, served by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
in so far as car distribution is concerned, 
and hereafter the supply for the Millers 
Creek region will have its own supply. 
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Industrial News 





The Cement Gun Co. announces the re- 
moval of its main office from Allentown, 
Pa., to Cornwells, Bucks county, Pa., (a 
suburb of Philadelphia), where the _ vice 
president and general manager, Mr. B. C. 
Collier, Mem. A. S. C. E., will connect 
himself in an executive capacity in the 
distribution of the Traylor trucks and 
farm tractors, manufactured by the Tray- 
lor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


The Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion has arranged to meet at Paducah, Ky.., 
Nov. 16 and 17, and will outline plans for 
an effort to get Congress to appropriate a 
larger sum for hurrying lock and dam 
work on the Ohio next season. 


The TMIllinois state miners’ examining 
board, will hold an examination at the 
Illinois state arsenal in Springfield, Nov. 


22. Other examinations set for November 
are as follows:—Nov. 8, Centralia; 9, 
DuQuoin; 10, Benton; 11, Harrisburg; 12, 





Marion; 138, Percy; 15, Collinsville; 16. 
Staunton; 17, Danville; 18, Canton; 19, 
Peoria. 








Association Activities 


Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia 

Serious consideration was given by the 
Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association of 
West Virginia at its meeting held in New 
York, on Oct. 14, to the shortage of coal 
in the Panama Canal Zone and also to the 
shortage of coal in Virginia. Impressed 
with the importance of the fuel needs of 
the Panama Canal and of the Panama R.R., 
and informed that 20,000 tons of smokeless 
coal per month over and above the present 


supply were necessary, assurances were 
given that the necessary tonnage would 
be furnished at a price of $4.30 per ton, 
not counting any addition to the cost by 


virtue of a wage advance. 

Tangible action was taken looking toward 
meeting the situation in Virginia after the 
opinion was freely expressed that the Vir- 
2inia situation should be taken care of. In 
order to see that the requirements of Vir- 
zinia consumers were met a special com- 
mittee was created. The committee con- 
sists of one representative from each of the 
four smokeless districts of West Virginia 
as follows: O. M. Deyerle, Pocahont"s; C. 
C. Morfit, Tug River; G. H. Caperton, New 
River; George Wolfe, Winding Gulf. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association 


Resolutions recently presented to the 
Department of Justice by Northern West 
Virginia operators and which form the 


basis for the guidance of the Fair Practice 
Committee of the Northern West Virginia 
Association, were explained to the mem- 
bers of the Upper Potomac Canal Associa- 
tion by Douglas Gorman, of Baltimore, at 
a meeting of the association held in Cum- 
berland, Md., on Oct. 11. Mr. Gorman 
represents the Upper Potomac region on the 
Fair Practice Committee and conveyed the 
wishes of the Upper Potomac Association 
with respect to the action or actions to be 
taken by the Fair Practice Committee. 


Northern West Virginia Operators 


Association 


N meeting of the Fair Practice Commit- 
tee. of the Northern West Virginia operators 
was held in Wheeling on Tuesday, Oct. 19, 
for the purpose of giving further impetus 
to its plans to keep down the price of coal. 
Since the committee began to function there 
has been rather a marked decrease in 
prices of coal produced in Northern West 
Virginia. 

It was rumored in connection with the 
Wheeling meeting of the Fair Practice Com- 
mittee that prosecution of the operators of 
Northern West Virginia would be resumed 
at the term of federal district court, sched- 
uled to’ be begun on Tuesday, Oct. 19. 

The average price of coal. to consumers 
in West Virginia at the mines will be be- 
tween $5 and $6 a ton as the direct result 
of action taken by the Fair Practice Com- 
mittee of the Northern West Virginia Op- 


‘COAL AGE 


erators’ Association at a series of meetings 
held during the week ending Oct. 16 in 
Washington and New York, 

Everett Drennen, chairman of the com- 
mittee, acted as its spokesman in announc- 
ing a price of $5 a ton for run of mine and 
$6 a ton for screened coal, at the mine, for 
consumers in Northern West Virginia. 

During the course of the committee’s ses- 
sion in New York a telegram was received 
from Attorney-General Palmer, the text of 
which was as follows: 

“Referring to your report as chair- 
man of a committee of bituminous coal 
operators from the northern district of 
West Virginia that prices of bitumi- 
nous coal delivered in that district have 
been recently substantially reduced 
through the efforts of your committee. 
This is gratifying, but does not afford 
relief to the rest of the country. It is 
of the highest importance that the re- 
duction in prices thus begun should be 
extended so as to include operations in 
other districts and coal for delivery 
throughout the country.” 


In reply the following telegram was sent 
to the Attorney-General. 


“Your telegram this date referring 
to the report of the Fair Practice Com- 
mittee of Northern West Virginia coal 
operators received. Our committee will 
immediately exert every effort to follow 
your suggestion.” 





Trade Catalogs 


Worthington Marine Pumps and Auxili- 
aries. Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., New York, N. Y. Catalog BK-3,000. 
Pp. 125, 6 x 9 in., illustrated. Contains 
deseriptive matter for general use in ma- 


serine circles.—Advertiser. 


The Oxygraph. David-Bournonville Co.. 
Jersey City, Ni J. Pp iaeeriiustrated :38s 
1 Aim: Illustrating oxy-acetylene cutting 
with Oxygraphs No. 1-A and No. : 


C-H Motor Control Apparatus. Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co, Milwaukee, Wis. Pub- 
lication 260; pp. 40; 83 x 11 in.; illustrated. 
Giving information concerning control ap- 
paratus for use with motor driven pumps, 
compressors and similar machines.—Adver- 
tiser. 





Personals 


SShee anes 


C. A. Norton, until recently with the Con- 
solidated Coal Co. of St. Louis, has been 
appointed secretary and treasurer of the 
Wallace Coal Co. of that city. 

W. W. Kicker, who: recently resigned as 
superintendent of the Palos Division of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Kilby as assistant Ala- 
bama mine inspector, with jurisdiction in 


the sixth inspection district; vice John R. 
Smith resigned. 
Timothy R. Atkinson and Franeis J. 


Seery, engineers, appointed to the Geologi- 
cal Survey during the war to make power 
investigations in connection with fuel con- 


servation, have resigned, the emergency 
having passed, 
James R. Offield, of Chicago, was re- 


elected president at the annual meeting of 
the directors and stockholders of the Bon 
Air Coal and Mining Co., Bon Air, Tenn. 
Other officials elected were W. J. Cum- 
mins, vice-president and general manager ; 
Frederick Leake, New York, secretary and 


John MacBowman, Chicago, treasurer. 
Allen MacLeod of Boston recently re- 
turned from an eight months trip to 


Europe on which he made a particular 
study of the coal situation abroad. 


E. V. Reinhold has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent in charge of fuel 
for the New York Central R.R. Co., with 
office at New York City. 

H. C. Greer, coal operator and manufac- 


turer of Morgantown, W. Va., has pur- 
chased the J. P. McKinney residence in 


Pittsburgh. 

E. Floyd has resigned his position as 
manager of the. Nanoose-Wellington Col- 
lieries, Ltd., Nanoose Bay, Vancouver 
Tsland. 

Harwell G. Davis, of Montgomery, Ala., 
assistant attorney general, has been ap- 


pointed by Governor Kilby as state fuel 
administrator a recent act of the leg'sla- 
ture having created this office to provide 
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for the distribution of coal within the 
state and the fixing of prices thereon in 
emergencies of coal shortage such as now 
exists. Mr. Davis will be charged with the 
duty of placing in effect the agreement 
between the Governor and operators re- 
cently entered into, fixing a schedule of | 
prices at the mines for all coal in excess 
of contract obligations to be distributed to 
consumers throughout the state. . He will 
also arrange a schedule of maximum prices 
to be charged by retailers. 


The coal men’s golf tournament at Buf- 
falo, in which 14 centestants took part, 
after having been on for about a fort- 
night, was concluded on Oct. 6th. J. Burt 
Ross winning over Grant H. Jones by a 
single hole, which had to be played extra, 
after the regular 18 had proven a tie. 
Mr. Ross takes a silver cup as prize. Ex- 
traordinary interest has been taken in the 
tournament and it is now stated that a 
much larger one will be played next season. 


William H. Sterling has resigned as 
superintendent of the Docena Mine of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
at Docena, near Pratt City, Ala., and has 
returned to his old home in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 


M. R. Campbell of the Geological Sur- 
vey is in Virginia reviewing some work im 
the bituminous coal fields. : 

Roy C. Brett, engineer, who was ap- 
pointed during the war to make power in- 
vestigations in connection with the conser- 
vation of fuel, has resigned from the Geo- 
logical Survey, . the emergency having 
passed. 

Thomas H. Edelblute has resigned as 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., and has opened offices in the 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., to engage in 
a general brokerage business in coal and 
mining equipment. 

Frank Mann, of Chicago, has accepted a 
position with the Sterling-Midland Coal Co.. 
having formerly been connected with the 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 
Both companies have large operations in 
southern Illinois. 


T. J. Brown has retired from the man- 
agership of the Inverness Coal Co. It is 
less than a month since Mr.‘ Brown re- 
signed as manager of the Nova Scotia Steet 
and Coal Co. and joined the Inverness 
staff. Report has it that Mr. Brown may 
join the executive of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation. : 


J. Thomas Dovey, ten years president of 
the Seattle Engineers Co. and well known 
in Northwest engineering circles, has been 
recently made assistant vice president of 
the Pacific Coast Coal Co. 


_ A, Stephen Knowles announces the open- 
ing of an office in New York City to do 
general consulting work in coal and its 
by-products, specializing in testing coal for 
coking properties, preparing reports on 
plants and processes, and designing, con- 
structing, and operating by-product ovens. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, J. J. Arnsfield, advertising man- 
ager of Fairbanks, Morse Co, was 
elected president of the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers’ Association of Chicago to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of A. H. 
Hopkins, who severed his connection with 
the C. F. Pease Co. to take charge of the 
domestic advertising division of the J. 
Roland Kay Co. Mr. Keith J. Evans ad- 
vertising manager of Jos. T Ryerson & 
Son, was elected vice-president, and Julius 
Holl, advertising manager of Link-Belt Co.. 
was elected to the board of directors to 
fill the vacancy made by Mr. Hopkins’ re- 
tirement. 








Coming Meetings 
aes oo 
Illinois Mining Institute will hold its mext 


meeting on Nov. 20 at Springfieid, 
Secretary, Martin: Bolt, Springfield, Tl 


Coal Mining Institute of America { 
hold its annual meeting Dee. 8, 9 nae 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15 to 
19. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


_The American Society of Mechanical Hn- 
gineers will hold its annual meeting Dee. 
7, 8, 9 and 10 in the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th St, New York City. 
Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
St.. New York City. 
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Unfair and Unfounded 


ECAUSE he daily told the President of the United 
States,. through his secretary, of the progress the 
coal operators were making in their constructive pro- 
gram of putting the coal where it was most needed 
Colonel Wentz is now accused of having played politics 
in an effort to secretly put over under cover of gov- 
ernmental offices the priority orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is further being charged 
that he did this to permit operators to ship to those who 
would pay high prices for coal as against those with 
whom the operators had low-priced contracts. The 
criticism is unfair and the charge unfounded. 

In the issue of Coal Age of July 8 we said, ‘The 
present policy of temporizing with the distribution 
problem will lead to serious trouble this fall-and winter 
as it did three years ago. No good can come from 
‘plastering one transportation priority order on top of 
another. The personnel of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is no more qualified to handle national dis- 
tribution of coal than was Dr. Garfield personally. Dr. 
Garfield called the operators to his assistance; so should 
those at Washington attempting to handle the situation. 
Hither leave distribution of coal to the operators or 
invite them to Washington to do the work for the gov- 
ernment. If the combined judgment of the commission, 
the railroads and the operators is that control of 
distribution is necessary, the way can be found to make 
it effective.” It is but repeating history that this was 
the program followed and that the coal men did combine 
forces with the government and the railroads in the ef- 
fort to meet the situation. That they did meet it is our 
opinion, for even before cold weather has set in all but 
one of the measures taken to put the coal situation 
right has been indefinitely suspended. 

Something had to be done last July and the things 
that were done were, by common consent, the best that 
could be devised. And the president of the National 
Coal Association, as it is presumed also did the leading 
representatives of the railroads, kept the President of 
the United States informed of the progress that was 
being made on this program, in which the government 
was a party. 

Just who benefited financially in the priority orders 
of the commission that directed coal to New England: 
the operator who was turned away from the export 
market or the consumer in New England who sat back 
and waited for the coal to come to him? New England 
wanted and got this order for the purpose of getting coal 
cheaper. Who benefited by the Lake priority order: the 
operator who was forced fo send a definite share of his 
output to the Northwest or the consumer in that ter- 
ritory who demanded a lower price and got it because 
of the compulsion of that order? 

And most important of all, who is benefiting in the 
open-top-car priority order unless it be the consumer? 
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The record rate of output that order has produced has 
broken down the price, just as it was foretold that it 
would. Individually many operators and shippers took 
toll as a result of each of these measures and many took 
losses because they were obliged to ship where the market 
was lower than their contracts and some were compelled 
to forsake high-price business to fill their share of the 
percentages laid on them for the favored sections. No 
better evidence of the fact that these acts fostered by 
the National Coal Association did not suit the pocket- 
books of all the coal trade can be found than the protest 
recently made by a section of the New York trade to 
the commission against the Lake order. These dis- 
tributors contended that they were being deprived of 
their rights because they were obliged to ship West on 
priority orders when they had perfectly good business 
in the East. 

The National Coal Association cannot tell the coal 
operators where to ship their coal and much less 
can it tell any one what to charge for coal. The latter 
it cannot do because of the laws of the land and the 
first because the coal operator and shipper is, as a tribe, 
not so tractable. A heavy club is all that the average 
run of small operator can understand when it comes to 
national problems and to have told shippers to send 
their coal to the Northwest when the price was better 
in some other direction would have been as effective as 
crying “Shoo” at a pack of hungry wolves. To contend 
that the officers of the National Coal Association acted 
in concert with the other agents to enable its members 
to get better prices for coal is to overlook the fact that 
the Cleveland meeting of that association was for the 
purpose of bringing into line the doubting ones who 
were laboring under the belief that what had been done 
by their officers was too highhanded and interfered 
too greatly with their business—for which they con- 
ceived they had not selected these officers. 

Senator Calder, whose attitude and whose questioning 
of Colonel Wentz in New York last week at a hearing 
before his committee on reconstruction has brought 
this thought before the public, says that he does not 
favor government control of the coal or any other indus- 
try. He has not pretended to say what should have been 
done by the coal men in the emergency of last summer; 
we commend to him the brand of courage of Colonel 
Wentz and the other officers and members of the coal as- 
sociation who dared their membership with a temporary 
form of control of distribution, much to the dislike of 
those members, in order that a more permanent form 
of federal control might be avoided. 

The coal industry needs control, but it should first be 
given credit for the brand of self-control that has been 
exercised through its several national associations. The 
tales of graft in coal that now fill the daily press are 
in most every instance traceable to the practice of as- 
signed cars, against which the best men of the industry 
have been and are unalterably opposed. It would seem 
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that every opportunity opened this year for graft, dis- 
honest speculation and extortion has been seized upon 
and many have entered the coal business this year 
through the attraction of easy money. It cannot be 
charged that a constructive policy on distribution is at 
fault because of these. 





Which Way Is the Wind Blowing? 


OMMENTING on domestic prices the monthly 

review of the Federal Reserve Board for the New 
York District says that the general drop in prices 
has -proceeded with increased momentum and only a 
relatively small number of commodities has remained 
unaffected. Reports from various markets in all sec- 
tions give unmistakable evidence that readjustment is 
in progress. . 

“Many of the basic raw products, such as hides, 
leather, rubber, cereals, sugar, cotton and potatoes,” 
the Reserve Board’s review states, “have declined rather 
abruptly, and certain manufactured articles, notably 
textiles, automobiles and a number of other products 
have had substantial declines also. The non-ferrous 
metals such as copper, lead and tin show substantial 
declines.” 

The important question to the coal trade is whether, 
as in the United States, the demand for coal abroad will 
decline and in consequence our export market be cur- 
tailed. The answer will be found in the size of Europe’s 
stockpile. If stocks are sufficiently near normal to 
satisfy the needs of the consumer he will cease buying 
except for current requirements. It should be fully 
appreciated that the feverish demand for coal, not only 
here but in all foreign countries, in the last eighteen 
months has largely been caused by. anxiety to replenish 
stock. A further and more potent factor at this time 
is the general decline in commodity prices all over the 
world. This decline of prices abroad will of necessity 
be accompanied by a slowing up in buying, which in 
turn will result in a slackening of production of all 
commodities, which, of course, means a decrease in the 
consumption of coal. Europe has not been taking our 
coal at present rates of exchange and high delivered 
prices except under dire necessity. Any condition that 


takes off the sharp edge of this necessity will reduce. 


our market. 

Excepting only England and the devastated coal fields 
of France the rate of coal production in Europe has 
almost if not entirely reached the rate of consumption 
and the point has actually been reached at which the 
European buyer can afford to be particular as to the 
quality of coal he gets and the price he pays. 

“The world-wide check in prices which still continues 
is convincing evidence that price declines are not purely 
national phenomena,” says the Federal Reserve Board. 

The board’s statement also says that the forward 
export demand for American products other than coal, 
wheat and oil recorded a further decline in October, 
and in many important lines new orders have been 
reduced: “The fall in prices of many commodities in 
foreign as well as domestic markets, with the attendant 
financial -strain abroad, has curtailed buying power and 
everywhere the tendency is toward hand-to-mouth pur- 
chasing. Many report that large amounts of goods have 
been turned back, and the disposition toward cancella- 
tions has been more general. Exporters are unusually 
cautious in accepting orders or making shipments.” 

The present situation of the market for coal on our 
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Atlantic seaboard may be briefly stated. As early as 


the middle of September European buyers were hes- 
itant at taking our coal at $30 delivered, the approx- 
imate general average at which business had been 
done during the summer, and theré were times when 
as many as ten cargoes of American coal were reported 
at European ports on demurrage. The prospective 
British strike and the strike itself served throughout 
October to hold up the market on this side, despite the 
fact that both France and’ Italy, as well as the Northern 
Peninsula countries, reported stocks sufficient to see 
them through several weeks without additional British 
coal. As soon as the news was received in this country 
that a basis for settlement of the British strike had 
been reached the backbone of the export market on coal 
was broken. Nevertheless the demand for current 
requirements abroad that must be supplied from this 
country will continue sufficiently strong to lead the coal 
market in this country, but the pace of last summer can- 
not be maintained. 





Till the Next Time 


REAT BRITAIN breathes more easily because the 

wage dispute is settled—at least for a while. How- 
ever, though the coal miners will resume work, the 
industrial workers will not do so until the manufac- 
turers and steel masters for whom they work can 
obtain coal. It may be some time before Great Britain 
speeds up again, for shortage of coal has but added to 
the deficiency in basic materials on which her industrial 
life depends. The mine workers laid their axe at the 
very root of Great Britain’s prosperity. The effect 
of the mine workers’ inaction will therefore last long 
after the strike ends. 

The grave consequences to be apprehended were 
emphasized by the presence of twice the ordinary 
number of police on the streets of London. There are 
no miners within a radius of many miles, but there are 
many men who are idle and cold by reason of the strike. 
They are disposed to blame the Government and their 
employers and not the men who by laying down their 
tools have made their idleness inevitable. 

For these strikers the idle men have a lively sympathy, 
because they cannot believe that increased wages must 
mean either higher prices or, with the confiscation of | 
excess profits, increased taxes. But the impost of one 
or the other is inevitable, however obscure and indirect 
may be the course which causation travels. We may 
look to see Great Britain entirely out of the export coal 
trade. The British mines will be like the American 
railroads—legislated into inefficiency, bound hand and 
foot and helpless as an overshackled slave. 

But we must pause for a moment to admire British 
ingenuity. In the plan to be outlined is something even 
we have not yet thought of. When the miners take 
holidays and refuse to work, the British mine owner is — 
to be penalized for the inadequacy of his tonnage and is 
to lose part of his 10 per cent share of surplus profits. 
The mine workers evidently thought it only fair that if 
they were to be penalized for non-production, it was 
only right that the operators should pay a penalty also, 
so they had this provision inserted. But everybody 
knows the repeated absenteeism of the mine worker 
from his working place is the cause of the falling off in: 
output, so laying the burden equally on the mine operator 
and the mine worker is an impartial punishment of the 
just and the unjust for the offences of the latter. 





Mexican Government May Take 
Over Sabinas Coal Mines 

It is reported that the Mexican 
government is about to take over 
the mines in the Sabinas coal basin 
in order to relieve the existing coal 
shortage, pending agreement be- 
tween miners and owners. Mean- 
time Mexican railroads are buying 
coal in the United States wherever 
possible. 


Shipping Board Orders 24 Small 
Ships Retired 


Orders to withdraw twenty-four 
Lake-type steel steamers, aggregat- 
ing approximately 84,000 deadweight 
tons, from service were issued Nov. 
3 by the Shipping Board. The ves- 
sels are to be tied up at Norfolk, 
Va., under caretakers: The general 
shipping situation makes it difficult 
for the smaller craft such as these 
to find cargoes because of the slump 
in ocean freight rates, officials ex- 
plained. 








Alabama Grand Jury Indicts 
Retail Coal Men 


Eleven retail coal dealers and two 
mine operators were indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury at Birmingham, 
Ala., Oct. 30 on charges of violating 
the Lever Act. The indictments fol- 
lowed protests from any sections of 
‘the state against present prices of 
coal. 





Commerce Commission Upholds 
New York Demurrage Rates 
Existing regulations on New York 

railroads for demurrage charges in 
transferring freight received -for ex- 
port upon domestic bills of lading 
between the rail terminals and ships 
in port were found just and rea- 
sonable Nov. 1 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The com- 
mission upheld the provision in the 
regulations which provides that de- 
livery of the property when covered 
by domestic bills of lading only will 
be made upon the payment or sat- 
istactory guarantee of demurrage 
charges, 





Would Impeach Alabama 
Governor 

The Alabama Federation of Labor, 
in convention at Birmingham on 
Oct. 30, adopted by unanimous vote 
a resolution demanding the impeach- 
ment of Governor Kilby for send- 
ing state troops into the coal strike 
district. 





M. J. Gillen, of Wisconsin, De- 
clines Shipping Board Post 
Martin J. Gillen, of Wisconsin, 
has telegraphed President Wilson 
declining to serve on the new Ship- 
ping Board. Mr. Gillen is the third 
of the seven men selected by the 
President to decline appointment. 
The others are Theodore Marburg, 
of Baltimore, and Gavin McNab, of 


San Francisco. The only one of 
seven known to have accepted ap- 
pointment is Joseph N. Teal, of 
Portland, Ore. . 





Herbert N. Shenton Retires from 
Council of National Defense. 
Herbert N. Shenton retired Oct. 

2i as director of the Council of 

National Defense to resume his 

duties at Columbia University. E. 

K. Ellsworth was made acting di- 

z1ector. 





Government-Controlled Railways 
Of Canada Largest in World 
With the merging of the Cana- 

dian National and Grand Trunk 

lines, the Canadian Government now 
owns the largest railroad system in 
the world. Government lines con- 

trol 22,000 miles, employ 70,000 
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persons, operate 2,000 modern loco- 
notives, 1,800 passenger cars and 
70,000 freight cars with a carrying 
capacity of 600,000 tons. 





Mine” Explosion in China Kills 
422 Men 


An explosion and fire Oct. 14 in 
the Tong-Shan coal mine, in Chi-Li 
Province, killed 422 Chinese laborers. 
There were 119 survivors. The ex- 
plosion occurred in next to the low- 
est level, smoke causing most of the 
deaths. Railway shops and a large 
cement works near the mine lent 
their employees for rescue work. It 
had been known that there was 
firedamp in the mine and extra pre- 
cautions had been taken to safe- 
guard the miners against it. It is 
believed the explosion was caused 
by laborers tampering with the 
safety lamps. 





Movement of Coal Through 
*‘Soo”’ Canals 

Bituminous coal moved westbound 
through the “Soo” Canals during 
October, according to the report 
cf the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, amounted to 
2,493,907 net tons; anthracite, 376,- 
388 net tons. During the month of 
September, 1920, 2,040,774 net tons 
of soft coal and 177,123 net tons of 
hard coal passed westward through 
the canals. 





Private Rail Control Costs U. S. 
$656,000,000 in Half Year 


Private operation of the railroads 
for the first six months after the end 
of Federal control will cost the Fed- 
eral government $656,000,000, ac- 
cording to figures made public Nov. 
% by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The railroads sustained a 
net deficit of $206,000,000 during the 
six months’ period, and, besides this 
sum the Treasury must pay them 
$450,000,000, the amount of the 
guaranty provided in the Transpor- 
tation Act. Part of the deficit is 
charged to increased wages. 





Germany May Conscript Workers 

A scheme for industrial conscrip- 
tion for both men and women on the 
Bulgarian model has been worked 
out fully by the German govern- 
ment. It is mainly the work of 
Professor Schuecking. Compulsory 
work for one year is advocated as a 
substitute for former army service, 
with a view to increasing the sense 
of discipline among the masses. 
This proposal meets with great 
epposition from the Socialist and 
Democratic elements in the country, 
while the Conservatives naturally 
are in favor of it. 


Labor More Plentiful Now 

A dispatch from Cleveland to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger Nov. 3 
states that industrial conditions have 
so changed with recent events that 
the surplus of labor is greater now 
than at any time this year. 








Anthracite Operators Agree to 
Reduce Prices 

Anthracite coal operators pledged 
themselves in Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 
to co-operate with the Department 
ot Justice in attempting to reduce 
“excessive prices of coal to the con- 
sumer.” 





Seventy-six Per Cent of World’s 
Ships Are Coal Burners 

According to Lloyd’s Register, of 
the world’s ships 16.3 per cent are 
oil burners, 76 per cent are coal 
burners, 1.7 per cent have internal 
combustion engines and 6 per cent 
use sail. 





10,212 Ships Passed Through 
Panama Canal'in Six Years 
Commercial vessels which had tra- 
versed the Panama Canal since its 
opening in 1914 had reached a total 
of more than ten thousand at the 
close of the fiscal year ended last 


June 30. According to the canal 
record 10,212 ships had _ passed 
through. The average monthly 


number of vessels making the pass- 
age has risen steadily, except during 
a few months in 1915 and 1916, when 
landslides closed the waterways, un- 
til it reached 144.9 ships per month 
during the first half of the present 


~ year. 
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Reclaiming Culm with a Steam Shovel 


ery, a scraper chain or dragline may 


Culm banks have often been referred 
to as the eyesores of the anthracite 
region. In the early days it was be- 
lieved that coal smaller than about 
present stove size positively could 
not be induced to burn. Accordingly 
it was rejected and thrown on the 
dump together with other mine ref- 
use. Some of these refuse heaps are 
today highly valuable on account of 
their coal content that is now 
marketable. 

To reclaim the culm for prepara- 
tion, various means have been em- 
ployed. If the bank lies near a wash- 


be used for this purpose, the culm 
being hydraulicked to the conveyor. 
Where it is necessary to transport the 
material more than a few hundred 
feet, it is advisable to put it on 
wheels—that is, haul it in cars. 

The illustration shows a small 
steam shovel loading culm from a 
bank into mine cars for transporta- 
tion to the washery or preparation 
plant. By this means, a few men are 
enabled to handle a vast amount of 
material. Consequently the cost per 
unit treated is comparatively low. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF PLANT OF NEW FIELD BY-PRODUCTS COAL CO. 


In the center will be noted the hoist house, which accommodates the two hoists and the electric equipment. 
midway between the coal shaft and the shaft which handles men and materials. 


It lies 
On the extreme right is 


a building which contains the machine, carpenter and blacksmith shops and the supply room, 
Along the part of the structure in which supplies are kept is a platform for the receipt 


of materials by rail. 


On the left the town can be seen amid the trees. 


New Field By-Products Coal Co.’s Plant One 
Of Largest in Pittsburgh Region 


Compactness Sought in Laying Out Plant—Both Hoists and Electric 
Apparatus in One Building, Shop and Storehouse in Another, 
General Offices, Hospital, Lamproom and Washroom in a Third— 
Fan is Normally Steam-Driven but Electric Drive Is Provided 


By D. J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


is located at Campbell Station, near North Bes- 

semer, Pa. It is typical of the newer operations 
in the Pittsburgh district. The company, which is a 
subsidiary of the M. A. Hanna Co., is developing a 
6,000-acre tract of the “thick” Freeport coal in northern 
Allegheny County. The coal at this time averages 84 in. 
in thickness, the bed being divided by a band of bone 
coal of varying width. 

Several hundred feet below this bed is another which 
at some future time may possibly command the same 
attention that is now being given to the overlying seam. 
Years ago the Pittsburgh bed was worked on many 
sections of the property now leased by the New Field 
Company. At that time little thought was given to 
the measures which were below it. The Pittsburgh 
bed was under rather shallow cover and easily mined 
through drift openings. 

Just as the “thick”? Freeport is being mined now that 
the Pittsburgh bed on this property is gone, so we 
may expect thinner, deeper and less desirable measures 
to be worked in their turn when the Freeport is ex- 
hausted. The thick Freeport coal, however, is well 
and favorably known for quality and might well have 
been worked concurrently with the Pittsburgh had it 
not labored under the disadvantage that it could not 
be reached without sinking a shaft 300 ft. deep. 


BUILDINGS SOLIDLY BUILT AND FIREPROOF 


Ts plant of the New Field By-Products Coal Co. 


The operation near North Bessemer dates its initial 
period of construction back to February of 1917. In 
this respect it is similar to many of the new operations 


of the district which had their inception immediately 
prior to, or during, the early months of the recent war. 
The interesting features of the plant lie chiefly in the 
design of the surface buildings and their layout, for, 
in the main, no new methods of mining or of preparing 
the coal were attempted when the plant was built. 

Solidity has been sought in the building of the various 
surface units, which, with the exception of the tipple, 
have all been constructed of brick and roofed with re- 
inforced concrete block. Such a type of construction 
gives the plant a pleasing and neat appearance. The 
grounds around mine buildings may be kept clean and 
free from rubbish and worn-out equipment, and even 
grass may be induced to grow there; but something 
will be still lacking if the structures themselves are 
rough and unattractive. 


Botu Hoists ARE HOUSED UNDER ONE ROOF 


At most bituminous mines separate buildings house 
the hoist for coal and the hoist for men and materials. 
Where there is much hazard from fire the arrange- 
ment still has its advantages, but at this opera- 
tion both hoists are under one roof, which also houses 
the electrical generating equipment. The building 
measures 60 x 150 ft. The hoisting engines have been 
installed at opposite ends of the structure as the build- 
ing has been so placed as to lie nearly equidistant be- 
tween the two shafts. 

This building is not divided into separate rooms. 
It is thus possible for the engine operators to see each 
other. The engineer in charge of the men-and-material 
hoist is naturally not kept as fully engaged with his 
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PLAN OF UNDERGROUND WORKS OF NEW FIELD BY-PRODUCTS COAL CO. 
CAMPBELL STATION, NEAR NORTH BESSEMER, PA. 


A few dry wells, a few abandoned and some producing, occur in this field. Care is taken to leave solid pillars around 
them. The mine is still small but it is equipped for a large daily production. 


duties as his fellow operative at the other machine, and 
can easily find time to care for and keep in good repair 
the electrical generating units, which are located mid- 
way between the two hoist engines. 

In the end of the building adjacent to the main hoist- 
ing shaft, a Nordberg hoist with a 6- to 11-ft. drum 
has been installed. This winds a 13-in. cable and is 
geared to a 700-hp. Westinghouse motor. In the op- 
posite end of the structure is placed a 24 x 36-in. twin- 
cylinder Vulcan steam hoisting engine. This unit has 
a capacity of 500 hp. and winds a 13-in. cable on a 
conical drum varying from 7 to 10 ft. in diameter. 

It is just as important that the men-and-material 
hoist be ready for operation at all times as it is that 


the ventilating equipment be kept in continuous opera- 
tion. The sources of power of both should be equally 
certain. Though the New Field By-Products Coal Co. 
has endeavered to prevent an explosion by providing 
plenty of ventilation at all times there can be no absolute 
assurance that there will never be an accident which 
will necessitate the immediate removal of the men. In 
that event there should’ be no uncertainty as to the 
availability of the power to run the hoist. No matter 
what may be the advantages of purchased power, it can 
be said to be absolutely reliable. Hence, the New Field 
company has provided the man-and-material hoist with 
steam power. 


The electrical equipment in the building comprises a 
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On the upper left-hand corner of the page is depicted the combination building which 
houses the general offices, the washroom, the lamproom and the hospital. On the upper right- 
hand corner may be seen the combination hoist house and power-plant building. The man 
who runs the men-and-material hoist can algo take care of the electrical machinery. One 
of the headframes and part of the backstay of the other can be seen in the illustration. In 
the upper center of the page may be seen the boiler house, fan house and the headframe 
of the men-and-material shaft, the hoist of which is driven by steam. The 8 x 14 ft. revers- 
ible fan also is so driven, but an electric drive is provided, so that continuity of operation 
is assured. On the left at the foot of the page is a side view of the slate larry, whereby 
the ground around the plant has been completely leveled for an area of several acres. 
The larry is electrically driven and has a dump which can be completely revolved. In the 
lower right-hand corner is a view of the plant from the tipple. The shaft shown is used 
for the passage of men and materials. The high trestle in the foreground permits cars 
of 2oal to be dumped in the boiler-house bin and cars of slate to be taken to a waste dump. 





300-kw. and a 200-kw. motor generator set, complete hoist house, where it is reduced to 2,200 ee ene 

‘with switchboard equipment. The New Field company a bank of three 300-kva. transformers. A sma P -kva, 
purchases all its electrical power from the Duquesne machine takes one line from the large ae cere 
Light Co., of Pittsburgh. This is delivered to the plant and reduces the current still further to 440 vo 8, Rene 
on a high-tension line carrying 22,000 volts. The cur-_ it available to operate numerous small motors in shops 
rent enters a transformer station, situated outside the and other plant buildings. 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF TIPPLE, SHOWING PICKING TABLES AND LOADING BOOM 
The cage dumps the coal at a point about 60 ft. above the ground onto a dump-plate, from which it passes to a 5-ton 


weigh basket. 


A 9-ft. apron feeder carries the coal to the screens, which divide the coal into 14-in. lump 


and #-in. nut and slack; but provision is made so that the sizes can be mixed after 
preparation, if so desired. 


A wing of the building, shown to the right of Fig. 
10, has a fireproof interior and contains the oil switches. 
These are placed in a 10 x 12-ft. room. From the 
switchboard 1,500,000-cir.mil. armored cables lead the 
current to the interior of the mine through boreholes 
that connect with a small substation located near the 
main shaft bottom. Direct current only is used within 
the mine. 

The tipple, which with the equipment within it was 
manufactured by the Link Belt Co., is designed to 
size and load 4,000 tons of coal in eight hours. It is 
of steel construction covered with corrugated sheet 
iron. The mine is served by the Plum Creek Branch 
of the Allegheny Division of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Storage yards above and below the tipple will accommo- 
date 75 empty cars and a like number of loads. Be- 
cause of the irregularity of the car supply ever since 
the surface plant was completed, the tipple has never 
been tested to its full capacity. When this mine can 
be assured of a regular supply of cars, it will rank 
among the biggest producers in the Pittsburgh district. 


TIPPLE CAN LOAD LUMP, NUT AND RUN OF MINE 


The self-dumping cages discharge the contents of the 
mine cars on to a dump-plate from which the coal passes 
into a 5-ton weigh basket. After weighing, the coal 
passes to a short apron-feeder conveyor leading to the 
screens. Only two screens are utilized in sizing the 
mine product, the outgo being a 14-in. lump or a ?-in. 
nut. These screens are of the slotted type and are 


balanced. Three tracks are provided beneath the struc- 
ture. Thus 14-in. lump, run-of-mine or lump and nut 
may be loaded on one track; #?-in. nut, nut and slack, 
or slack on another, while #-in. screenings and run-of- 
mine may be loaded into cars on the third track. Should 


the screens happen to be out of order, it is possible 


to bypass the coal as it leaves the weigh basket and load 


_ nothing but run-of-mine. 


A loading boom permits the larger size to be lowered 
into the car with a minimum of degradation. Coal is 
loaded on the other two tracks from extension chutes, 
which while not affording the coal the same freedom 
from breakage as is secured by the loading-boom method, 
is, nevertheless, able to deposit the product in the car 
without excessive degradation. A 35-hp. motor fur- 
nishes ample power to operate both the*apron feeder 
and to oscillate the screens by means of eccentrics. The 
connection between motor and eccentric flywheel is 
made by belt. 

Both lump and nut sizes are picked. The lump table, 
which is a section of the loading boom, is 5 ft. wide 
and 27 ft. long, while the nut table is of the same width 
and practically the same length. Between the nut and 
lump tables a mixing conveyor has been installed, thus 
rendering it possible to transport the coal from one table ~ 
to the other, thereby combining the two sizes after 
cleaning so that picked run-of-mine may be loaded for 
the market. 

The main hoisting shaft measures 12 x 22 ft., and 
the depth of the bottom of the coal is 312 ft. It has 
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In the upper left- 
hand corner of the 
page is the tipple 
with its three load- 
ing tracks. In the 
upper _— right - hand 
corner is the build- 
ing that combines 


the functions of 
warehouse and shops 
and so saves much 
needless transporta- 
tion of 


material. 
The newest form of 
economy is summed 
up in the slogan, 
“Save steps.” The 
upper of the two 
pictures in the center 
shows the pump- 
room at the shaft 
bottom. The _ out- 
door _ transformer 
station is shown in 
the lower center 
pane:. in the lower 


two compartments, and is walled with concrete through- 
out its entire depth. The cages were supplied by the 
Connellsville Manufacturing and Mine Supply Co. A 
4-ton car is used in the mines. Steadily operators are 
turning to the larger-capacity car as a solution of the 
many difficulties besetting transportation. 
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left-hand corner is a 
car lift by which the 
empty cars are ele- 
vated so as to return 
under gravity to a 
point near the head 
of the load tracks. 
They first strike a 
kickback and_ then 
travel in the re- 
verse direction on a 
S-per cent grade. 
The right-hand lower 
corner is a_ view 
taken looking  to- 
ward the main shaft 
bottom. Both the 
sides of the bottom 
are concreted. The 
empty car shown on 
the left is proceed- 
ing to the car-lift, 
which is located in 
the rear. The land- 
ing will hold 105 
loaded cars. 





The cars in use at this operation were manufactured 
by the Fulton-Kenova Mine Car Co. and are character- 
ized by a short wheel base, a single-link hitching and a 
short-radius bumper. With this type of construction 
the cars when made up into trips can readily traverse 
short curves. The long-radius bumper and multi-link 
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coupling are doomed, if for no other reason because 
cars of this construction clutter the haulageways with 
fallen coal. In starting a trip, the bump-bump-bump 
that precedes the setting into motion of each car results 
in the jarring of many loose lumps of coal from the 
car tops. 

The man-and-material shaft has the same dimensions 
and general type of construction as the main shaft. 
It has been sunk the same distance to the coal and like- 
wise has two compartments. The fan house, which ad- 
joins it, is of the same type of construction as the other 
plant units. It contains an 8 x 14-ft. reversible Jeffrey 
fan capable of delivering 350,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute. This machine is equipped with two drives,— 
a 400-hp. Erie Ball engine on one side and a 300-hp. 
Westinghouse, 2,200-volt alternating-current motor on 
the other. 


FAN NORMALLY DRIVEN BY A STEAM ENGINE 


The fan is normally operated by the steam engine, 
as it is contended that this is more economical than 
electric power so long as the auxiliary power house is 
situated close by, as at the mine being described. In 
the desire to purchase electrical power for the entire 
ceperation of a plant, the needs of the fan are sometimes 
overlooked. When this important piece of equipment is 
only operable through electrical energy, the mine is not 
as safe as it might be. 

It is imperative that the fan be kept in operation at 
all times. If for financial reasons, the officials do not 
care to erect a boiler house as an auxiliary power plant, 
some other type of auxiliary drive must be furnished, 
or the men in the underground workings will not be 
given that guarantee of freedom from gas that is their 
due. Some operators are meeting this situation through 
the installation of gasoline engines. Others have pro- 
vided engines operated by natural gas. Either means 
is good, but scarcely to be compared so far as reliabil- 
ity is concerned, with steam power. The recent disaster 
at Renton probably never would have occurred if the 
fan at that place had been equipped with an auxiliary 
drive. 


To USE BONE COAL AND MECHANICAL STOKERS 


The boiler house, which is actually the auxiliary 
power plant, measures 60 x 60 ft. and houses three 
150-hp. Erie City boilers. Besides furnishing steam 
for the operation of the fan and the men-and-material 
hoist, a line is taken down the material shaft for the 
operation of a car-lift near the main shaft bottom. 
The boilers are hand-fired with coal delivered to the 
floor from a 125-ton bin that is filled from cars brought 
up the material shaft and transported over the light 


trestle shown in Fig. 12. This arrangement necessitates ° 


the installation of an additional pair of scales. 

The trestle leading past the boiler house will event- 
ually be used also for the handling of slate. As will 
be noticed in the general view, this plant was con- 
structed in a valley. All the refuse from the under- 
ground development to date has been used as fill around 
the surface buildings. In the near future it is quite 
probable that crushing apparatus will be installed near 
the boiler house and an attempt made to burn the bony 
coal with mechanical stokers. Practically all the bony 
removed from the coal before it is brought to the sur- 
face, is now gobbed in the rooms in which it has been 
extracted. This does not appear to be an economical 
procedure, for the surface plant contains a boiler house 
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and the bone possesses. considerable value as a fuel— 
especially if mixed with good coal. 

Another of the main surface buildings is the com- 
bined “shops” and supply house. This is 200 ft. long 
by 60 ft. wide. Within it is housed the blacksmith, 
carpenter and machine shops, while one end of the 
building is separated by a brick partition so as to 
allow space for two offices and a store room. This sec- 
tion is protected against fire from the other portion by 
fireproof doors. 

In the machine shop are installed a pipe-threading 
machine, two lathes—either of which is large enough 
to turn down locomotive wheels—drill presses, a 10-ton 
traveling crane, and an automatic saw. Two 12 x 12-ft. 
rooms have been constructed in a corner of the machine 
shop. One contains an electrical repair shop, while the 
other houses a toilet with lockers for the accommodation 
of the workmen. 

The blacksmith shop is s equipped with two forges 
as well as two saws and drill presses. All motors that 
are used for operating the various machines are sus- 
pended from the roof of the building, the transmission 
or power being by belts which are all carefully guarded. 


Four SEPARATE BUILDINGS COMBINED IN ONE 


The lamp house, hospital, bath house and general 
offices are all under one roof in a building measuring 
50 x 160 ft. Collecting or grouping together these 
necessary operating units which at most bituminous 
plants are separate buildings, is only in keeping with 
the general air of compactness of design that pervades 
the entire works. The bath house, or “change room” 
as it might be called, has accommodations for the clothes 
of 300 men and is equipped with 24 showers and 6 
toilets. 

At present there is space for 200 additional clothes 
hangers. If a miner does not wish to take a bath at 
the end of the day, he may wash at any one of thirty- 
six separate spigots provided for that purpose. Water 
is delivered to the showers and hot spigots at a maxi- 
mum temperature of 120 deg. F. so that it is impossible 
for a man to scald himself inadvertently. All of the 
hot water first passes through a thermostat located in 
the boiler house. 

The hospital contains operating tables, bed and neces- 
sary surgical equipment for the performance of major 
operations. This section of the plant is under the 
management of a resident physician. No serious acci- 


‘dents have befallen any of the employees to: date, but 
‘everything is kept in readiness in case an accident 


should occur. The nearest hospital is located within 
the city limits of Pittsburgh, nearly twenty miles dis- 
tant by automobile. The relative remoteness of the 
city accounts for the care with which the room is 
equipped. This is one of the few mine hospitals in 
the western end of the state that is able to handle 
serious cases. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS AND BREATHING APPARATUS 


The lamp room contains standard apparatus for the 
holding and recharging of 400 Edison cap lamps. Five 
sets of Gibbs breathing apparatus are kept in this room 
for mine-rescue work. The firm has among its em- 
ployees twenty men possessing first-aid certificates and 
ten qualified in mine-rescue work. Weekly classes are 
held for the diffusion of first-aid knowledge. By this 
means the company is assured that a competent corps 
will be present at the mine at all times. 
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In the upper left-hand 
corner is the steam hoist 
for actuating the cages in 
the men -and - material 
shaft. It has double 24 x 
36-in. cylinders. The upper 
right-hand corner is occu- 
pied by an_ illustration 
showing the coal - shaft 
headframe and the tipple. 
The latter is built of struc- 
tural steel and covered 
with corrugated sheet iron. 
A shed has been placed 
over the top of the head- 
frame to _ protect the 
sheave during inclement 
weather. The central il- 
lustration shows the car 
lift in operation. It raises 
the cars 20 feet. It is 
operated by steam and 
works automatically. Most 
mines in the Pittsburgh 
district meet this situation 
with car hauls. In Jli- 


At the bottom of the main hoisting shaft 105 loaded 
cars may be stored. These are caged automatically. 
As the empties come off the cage they gravitate for 
60 ft. to enter a steam-driven Holmes car lift, by which 
means they are elevated through a vertical distance of 
20 ft. At the top of the lift the cars run by gravity to 
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nois, however, the car lft 
has found more general 
application. This is one 
of the few operations in 
western Pennsylvania to 
prefer this method of ele- 
vation. In the lower left- 
hand corner will be found 
the coal hoist, which is 
geared to a 700-hp. motor. 
Double conical drums are 
used to shorten the hoist- 
ing time and reduce the 
strain on the cable, which 
is of 13-in. diameter. The 
drums vary in diameter 
from 6 to 11 ft. In the 
lower right-hand corner 
are two motor-generator 
sets, which are under the 
same roof as the hoist en- 
gines and in plain sight of 
the hoist operators. The 
250-volt direct current 
used in the mine is gen- 
erated by this equipment. 





a kickback, from which point they may be directed 
either right or left around the shaft bottom. The empty 
storage yards will accommodate 100 cars. Both run- 
arounds are on a 3 per cent grade so that the cars run 
to the head of the load tracks where they are within 
easy reach of the locomotives. 
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As can be noticed in the accompanying mine map, 
five headings have been driven westward, four north- 
ward, four eastward, and three southward for the rapid 
development of the company’s acreage. The bottom 
layout is at present somewhat rudimentary, because 
much of the development work around the mine in 
general has been confined to construction and to the 
installation of surface equipment. In the future excava- 
tions will be made for a repair shop and other needed un- 
derground rooms. At the present writing, however, there 
is but a single room at the shaft bottom worthy of 
description. This is the pumproom, wherein two 8 x 
10-in. Dean pumps of the triplex type are installed. 
Both of these pumps are operated by a single motor con- 
nected to them by means of a double belt transmission. 
The mine sump is at the bottom of the main hoisting 
shaft. Only one pump is kept in operation, the other 
being held as a spare. 


SHAFT WATER WILL BE USED IN THE MINE VILLAGE 


When the main hoisting shaft was being sunk, much 
water came on one side. In order to divert this influx, 
a 20-in. borehole was drilled 20 ft. from the shaft, and 
the water was pumped from this point during sinking 
operations. Upon completion of the shaft, the borehole 
was piped, and the flow turned into the sump at the 
bottom. This water, which enters the sump at the rate 
of 250 gal. per min., has since been tested and has been 
found to be of such excellent quality, as to render 
it altogether desirable for town consumption. 

Another pumproom with identical equipment to that 
described will shortly be excavated from which the 
borehole water will be pumped to the surface. It is 
planned to erect a 10,000-gal. tank on a hillside near 
the town and thereby furnish a means of delivering to 
the town the water which is now wasted. When this 
is done the inhabitants will have at their disposal better 
water than is at present available. 


SHOTFIRERS LOAD AND SHOOT DRILL HOLES 


Twelve Jeffrey shortwall mining machines equipped 
with 7-ft. cutter bars are used to mine the coal. Only 
permissible explosives are employed in shooting. The 
miners drill the holes, after which they are tamped 
with clay and fired by competent shotfirers. Eight 
6-ton Goodman gathering locomotives fitted with crab 
reels and cable gather the loaded cars from the rooms. 
The bed dips to the southwest on a gradient of 13 per 
cent, and this grade makes it necessary to provide 
power for the moving of the loaded cars, for their great 
weight when loaded makes this essential. Thus far the 
gathering locomotives have also been used in hauling 
the trips to the shaft bottom. A 15-ton Goodman haul- 
age locomotive has been ordered and will soon be in 
service. 


HEAVIER LOCOMOTIVES To BE UTILIZED 


Other heavier machines will be utilized as the develop- 
ment of the mine proceeds. This development will be 
much hastened now that the surface units have all 
been completed. Assured of an adequate car supply 
the New Field By-Products Coal Co. will take its place 
among the leading producers of western Pennsylvania. 
H. A. Nelms is superintendent of the mine. With the 
few exceptions noted in this article, the plant was de- 
signed and laid out by the officials of the M. A. 
Hanna Co. 
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Keeping Down Dust by Sprinkling Empties 


By E. E. HUGHES 
Benham, Ky. 
Y SPRINKLING empty mine cars, the Wisconsin 
Steel Co., at Benham, Ky., helps to keep down coal 
dust. The sprinkler is located on the main entry and 
near a sump, about 2,000 ft. from the drift mouth. For 
the supply of water to the sprinkler it has been con- 
nected to the discharge pipe of a pump which has been 
installed for the purpose of forcing the water from this 
sump to the outside. The man who tends the pump 














CAR SPRINKLER IN ACTION 


turns the water on the sprinkler whenever an empty 
trip is passing. The water that misses the cars, falling 
between them and at the sides, sows back Ls the 
sump. 

It has been found that the sprinkling of all annees 
works wonders in keeping dust down. Cars now enter 
the working places soaking wet and when dry coai is 
shoveled into them dust does not rise as it would if 
the coal were shoveled into dry cars having loose dust 
all over them. This method has another important 
advantage. Before the cars were sprinkled, the motion 
of the trips through the entries against the air current 
would blow the fine dust from the dry cars and deposit 
it on the floor. When the cars are well wetted, water 
drips from them as they travel and so keeps the entry 
moist. At the No. 2 mine of the above company the car 
sprinkler is located at the tipple. 

From the excellent results secured by this method, I 
am convinced that by installing more of these sprinklers 
I shall be able to keep the mines moist enough to be 
free from dust in all working places, except possibly 
within rooms. It is true that the wet cars cannot 
sprinkle the top and sides, but all the dust that is kept 
out of suspension is not deposited on roof or rib, and 
therefore it will not now be necessary for men to go 
through the working places to wash down the dust as 
often as in the past. This method will, therefore, reduce 
the sprinkling cost as well as keep the mines in much 
safer condition. 


IN AN ANSWER to charges of the New York Herald that 
Government material was deteriorating at Raritan Arsenal 
the War Department says that the coal which it was as- 
serted was dumped in a hollow and then filled over was 
placed there for storage, and that it has all been used ; 
for fuel. 


: 
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| Real Factors Determining Export Trade—Il 


An Answer to J. D. Davis’ “Coal Quality—A Factor in Export 
Trade”—Author Discusses Character of European Coals and What 
Should Be Done to Make Our Overseas Coal Business Permanent 


By F. R. WADLEIGH 
New York City 


ONTINUING the examination of J. D. Davis’ 

article of Sept. 9 I am obliged to take exception 

to his statement that “the most important 
European coal regions include the Westphalian areas 
in Germany, the Welsh fields in Great Britain and the 
Pas-de-Calais district in France.” 

Why not include the Northern, Yorkshire and Scotch 
fields of Great Britain? The Yorkshire field has a 
larger production than the Welsh, the Northern prac- 
tically the same and the Scotch not much less; a large 
export tonnage normally comes from each of them. 

In regard to the Belgian and Holland fields the Davis 
article states that “the beds in both Belgium and Hol- 
Jand are thin and much broken by faults, making mining 
difficult and expensive.” To one who was not familiar 
‘with output figures for those countries the above might 
seem to imply that, owing to the difficulties mentioned, 
their output of coal was small and not worth mention. 

Yet, while coal mining in these countries is attended 
with the difficulties stated, the amount of output is all 
the more remarkable, although not quite sufficient, as 
Mr. Davis states, to fill their own requirements. 
Belgium in 1913 produced 22,841,590 net tons and in 


July was producing at the rate of about 106 per cent 
of that amount, a remarkable recovery; while Holland 
in the same year mined 1,986,000 net tons and in 1910 
5,356,678 net tons, and, as also stated, they both 
imported and exported coal. 

The Upper Silesian field of Germany also is impor- 
tant for other reasons than those given, namely, coal 
easily mined and beds thick. 

Commenting on Russian coal resources, Mr. Davis 
says “there is quite a little coal in Russia, but as yet 
the development of that country’s resources has been 
small.” However, inasmuch as the report of the Inter- 
national Geological Congress published in 1913 esti- 
mates that the Russian coal fields in Europe alone 
contain about 60,118,000,000 tons, the statement just 
quoted does not seem to be quite sufficient. As regards 
Russia’s output, in 1916 she stood fifth among the 
world’s coal-producing countries, her output in that 
year having been 34,630,000 long tons. 

“The following,” Mr. Davis states, “‘may be given as 
fairly representative of the quality of the best coals 
of the fields referred to above,’ and then he gives a 
table which I will term Table I. 





VIEW OF A STRIP-PIT IN THE LOWER LAUSITZ DISTRICT 
Perhaps it is unfair to note that at the foot of the rope haul there are at least a dozen men who appear to be greatly 


in one another’s way. 


There are also two men pushing a car to the dump. This was typical of German 


operations before the war and it would seem that Germany has not given up its prod- 


igal use of labor. 


However, this may be only a temporary concentration 


of men normally widely scattered on the ten converging tracks. 
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TABLE I—REPRESENTATIVE ANALYSES AND HEATING VALUES OF 
EUROPEAN COALS (DAVIS) 


Volatile Heating 

Moisture, Ash, Matter, Value, 

District or Region Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent B.t.u. 
Saar fat coals 1.7 be 36.9 13,850 
Rubr steam coals 4.2 6.0 17.2 13,500 
English Cardiff 1.0 7.0 15.0 14,050 
French coals (steam) 5.4 ig? 26.9 12,140 





I consider that the data given in this table are not 
accurate and greatly understate the quality of the best 
coals from the fields mentioned. Table II therefore is 
submitted as being more near the truth, all the data it 
gives having been taken from a number of unbiassed 
analyses of the coals listed. 











TABLE II—REPRESENTATIVE ANALYSES AND HEATING VALUES 
OF EUROPEAN COALS (WADLEIGH) 
Heating 
Moisture Ash Volatile, Value 
District or Region Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent B.t.u. 
Saar fat coals 2.4 3.7 34.4 14,000 
Ruhr steam coals 0.9 3.6 19.1 14,420 
Welsh coals (Cardiff) 1.16 4.23 15.05 14,900 
French coals (steam) 1.10 5.00 20.20 14,49] 


“Coal cost at the mine,” according to Mr. Davis, is 
“lower in this country. Although labor is cheaper in 
Europe than in America, the cost of coal at the mine 
is normally less in this country,’ he continues. A 
true statement, but not altogether for the reasons given, 
namely, “deeper workings, faulted beds, gaseous condi- 
tions and quicksands; furthermore, there are the legal 
requirements in Europe that the thin beds as well as 
the thick ones must be worked.” 

There are plenty of “faulted beds” in the United 
States and the European mines have not by any means 
a monopoly of gaseous conditions, as compared with 
those in the United States. Likewise quicksands are 
not by any means a characteristic of European mines. 
Of course, the thin beds are worked as well as the 
thick ones regardless of legislation; in some districts 
because all of the beds are thin and in others because 
the thick beds are worked out. There is, I think, no 


uniform legislation in European countries requiring . 


the working of thin beds regardless of modifying con- 
ditions. 


TIMBERING ONE OF EUROPE’S BIG .DIFFICGULTIES 


One of the strongest reasons for the greater cost in 
the European mines is the much larger amount of 
timbering done, made necessary by bed and roof con- 
ditions or required by mining laws. Another reason 
is the more extended use of mining machines in the 
United States as compared with European countries— 
in 1918 55.9 per cent of the total output was machine 
mined, ‘as against 12 per cent in Great Britain. 

All the differences in mining conditions and methods 
result in a much greater output of coal per man in this 
country, which, of course, makes for lower mining costs. 
For instance, in 1913 and 1918 output figures were as 
in Table III. 








TABLE III—ANNUAL OUTPUT PER PERSON IN FIVE COUNTRIES 
Tons per Year per Person 


Country 1913 1918 1919 1920 
United States, bituminous...............-. 837 942 (6 mos.) 
United States, anthracite.................. 520 672 Spa ities mahi 
Great Britaine:. 525 uae vse nee ovis e hiolaten 265 240 1973 102.4 
FYANCOs See tale Nive atlas Oa eae nae redataIneaee 203 eee eke orikalinetetce 
Germanys 5.4% 7-o at Sane tcohsies «roe eumienoe 300 See cee en ae 
Belpitim: oe Ce eee aos 157 E25 "Sh boat, Woe 











“The comparative cost of coal (before the war) at 
the mines in England, Germany and the United States,” 
Mr. Davis states, ‘may be given as in Table IV.” 
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TABLE IV—COST OF COAL, IN THREE COUNTRIES, BEFORE THE 


WAR (DAVIS) ; 
Per Metric Ton 
Wnrted Statesv ss «sshs..bc-eos eeele SR adate ste tee $1.00 to $1.50 
FS ATG hited lcmhare, cee it Ean 2.00 to 3.00 
RREDIN ATIVE aerate rvs cals -k ayeigiah fave wie ote dragetetenel esta etna 1.60 to 2.25 


For the United States the range given is not wide 
enough. In 1913 coal was being mined in more than 
one important district for 84c. per metric ton or less; 
in other districts for $2.25 and even more in some cases. 
In Great Britain mining costs in 1913 ranged from as 
low as $1.49 to $3.30 per long ton, these figures having 
been obtained from actual cost statements of mines in 
Northumberland and South Wales. 

The comparative cost at port, f.o.b. ship, of coals of 
the three countries, according to Mr. Davis, was nor- 
mally about as in Table V. 





TABLE V—COST OF COAL AT PORT (DAVIS) 
Sata tess). (cc satd 25 cn old, Deete le) tere ee . , S285 tenga es7 
Eng'and. : oe 3.05450 seat. 
Germany 3.00 to 4 80 








If by “normally” is meant before the war, in 1913, 
these figures are not quite accurate. Average f.o.b. 
costs at tidewater in that year ranged as in Table VI, 
per gross ton. 





TABLE VI—COST AT PORT BEFORE THE WAR (WADLEIG&) 
UNITED STATES 


Pocahontas and New River Coals, f.o.b. Hampton Roads, $2.70—$2.85 
ENGLAND 
WG IR DRAr es seers ietetes See cde esl ea eee, North Country smalls........ $2.43 
Wolstiamallscens tice eee eae Scotch, large: : #2 s.aeeneee 3.42 
North country, large.......... 3.72 f.o.b. ports 
f.o.b. Tyne ports Scotch smalls’: [2.3 em eee 2.20 


“Obviously the United States,” Mr. Davis states, “is 
under an enormous handicap as an exporter to Europe 
in that the freight charges by water necessarily must 
be considerably higher than those for European pro- 
ducers owing to the much longer haul. In spite of this 
disadvantage (and freights are undoubtedly higher now 
than they will be in normal times) the United States 
exported to Europe during the last year four or five 
million tons of bituminous coal, whereas before the war 
exports to that continent amounted to almost nothing. 
This was accomplished, too, with war-time prices pre- 
vailing in the United States.” 


Low Cost WILL OFFSET FREIGHT HANDICAP 


Freight charges by water are, of course, as stated, 
higher from this country. In 1913 the ocean freight 
rate on coal from Hampton Roads to Genoa was as low 
as $2.88, while the rate from Cardiff to Genoa aver- 
aged $1.70; but the “enormous handicap” was not so 
great if we consider the great difference in the f.o.b. 
tidewater cost of coal in favor of the U. S. coals. 

Today the going rate from Hampton Roads to Genoa 
is $14.50, whereas from Cardiff it is $4.375 (figured 
with $3.50 as value of exchange), but the best Welsh ° 
coal is quoted nominally at $21 f.o.b. and best Durham 
and Northumberland at $26.25, both very scarce, bring- 
ing premiums above quoted price. 

Actual market quotations at Genoa in August were: 
Welsh second, 635 lire; best Durham gas, 675 lire; U. S. 
steam coal, 630 lire; U. S. gas coal, 635 lire. 

The main reason that we exported as much as we did 
(4,089,000 tons) to Europe last year was not that com- 
parative costs or freights helped or hindered but that 
reduction of output and consequent scarcity of coal in 
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Briquet Works in Lower 
_ Lausitz District 
The brown-coal deposits in this region are ex- 
_ tremely thick, the upper seam running from 30 
to 45 ft. in thickness. It is sometimes trouble- 
somely full of woody matter. 


the European countries forced them to come to us. 
“In the autumn of 1919 English coals were selling at 
Rotterdam at $23 per ton,” according to Mr. Davis’ 
article, “while American coals were selling simultane- 
ously at $29.50 per ton. This shows a decided advan- 
_ tage for the English coal, but there is little of this fuel 
on the market.” 
In October, 1919, United States coal was being quoted 
mace Rotterdam at $31, while the Welsh steam coals of 
the best grade cost $17 per ton, f.o.b. Cardiff, and the 
- ocean freight to Rotterdam was $10. In that month only 
one cargo of British coal was loaded for Rotterdam. 


-, 


—". 


Wuy KEEP COAL AND SHIP COAL-MADE STEEL? 


_ Mr. Davis believes that we should not try to export 
our coal and that we should conserve our fuel resources 
“for the upbuilding of our own industries.” There is 
: considerable room for argument on this question and 
“his opinion differs from that held by many others well 
_ informed on the subject. It might be asked, why manu- 
_ facturers should be encouraged to export finished goods 
and coal exports be discouraged when it takes coal to 
_ make the manufactured goods that are to be exported. 
- For instance, in the first five months of 1920 our 
exports of finished steel products averaged 374,890 gross 
tons per month, or at the rate of 4,498,680 tons per 
year. Now, to make this amount of steel would take, 
at the minimum figure, 8,277,570 gross tons of coal, 
an amount greater than our total overseas coal exports 
in any one year. Yet we have heard no complaints 
of our steel exports having been too large or that they 
4 should be curtailed or prohibited. 
. : 


Fd te 








“We should endeavor to bring our selling standards 
up to those obtaining in Europe,’ Mr. Davis says. It 
would seem, however, that today there are no selling 
standards in Europe. They want coal and more coal 
and are not particular about standards, except as to 
coal being gas or steam or coking coal. 

“The purchaser,’ according to Mr. Davis, “has no 
assurance that the coal he buys from an American pool 
is of the quality guaranteed.” As a matter of fact, 
purchase of coal from any of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange pools carries with it no guarantee of quality 
and is not supposed to do so; the only guarantee for 
which the Tidewater exchanges give certificates is 
that the coal purchased comes from the specified pool 
or pools. 


. Some AMERICAN COALS HAVE BAD REPUTATION 


Preceding the above statement in Mr. Davis’ article 
is the following: ‘American coals have the reputation 
abroad of being good fuels and of not being so well 
prepared as competing European coals.” This state- 
ment should be qualified to the effect that some United 
States coals have the reputation abroad of being good 
fuels; others have the reputation of being, and have 
proved to be, very poor fuels. As regards preparation, 
there is no question but that competing European coals 
have been and still are, although not to the same extent 
as formerly, better prepared than are the United States 
coals—one reason for their higher cost of production. 

Mr. Davis’ remarks about Government inspection and 
analysis are interesting. A beginning has already been 
made in this direction by the Sewells Point Coal 
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Loading 
Briquets 


Lower Lausitz 
district of Ger- 
many.  Briquets 
in Europe are 
frequently of the 
shape shown and 
not of the egg, or 
boulet form, com- 
mon in the United 
States. Note how 
the briquets even 


after being 
dumped in the 
car have to be 
shoveled into 
place. Labor is 
cheap in Ger- 
many and it 


needs to be, such 
uneconomical use 
is made of it. 





Exchange, which has made a contract with the Bureau 
of Mines to reclassify its coals and make systematic 
analyses. The Government samples should not, however, 
be taken at the mines, as Mr. Davis says, but at Tide- 
water, as has been done for some years by the Goy- 
ernment for its own purchases of coal for the Panama 
Canal coaling stations. Sampling at the mines is liable 
to encounter special preparation, while Tidewater 
sampling would be free from such liability. All 
inspection, however, should be at the mines. 

“In order to hold an export coal business with Europe, 
freight rates must be brought considerably lower than 
they are now,” Mr. Davis warns. This does not go to 
the bottom of the question. Merely bringing down our 
freight rates will not answer, because our competitors’ 
freight may also be brought down and undoubtedly 
will be. Other items must be considered—comparative 
costs of coal at Tidewater, supply and demand, loading 
facilities; later on, perhaps, service and quality also 
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Mr. Davis goes on to say that even with our advan- 
tages—somewhat better grades of coal (?), cheaper 
mining conditions, etc.—we will hardly be able to com- 
pete unless “return imports from Europe can be made 
to bear a considerable portion of the freight charges. 
Just now imports are not of sufficient importance to 
bring this about.’’* 

It is true that a number of ships are coming to our 
coal ports from Europe in ballast, but our imports are 
nevertheless running at the rate of $514,000,000 per 
month (August), an increase of $207,000,000 over 
August, 1919, and the outlook for return cargoes in 
the future is promising, to say the least. 

“Just now all kinds of American goods,” asserts Mr. 
Davis, “find sale in Europe regardless of high cost 
and high freight rates.” This statement is too generai 





*In justice to Mr. Davis it must be admitted that his paper 
was not published till sometime after its writing; meantime 
ures has partly recovered from the effects of the war.— 

DITOR. 
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and not strictly correct. All kinds of American goods 
do not find sale in Europe today, as some exp rting 
houses have found out recently to their cost. Our 
exports showed a decrease in August of $72,000,v00 as 
compared with July. 

“Kurope must needs look to America for fuel, even 
if the price is high,” Mr. Davis continues. There are 
other countries besides America (United States), how- 
ever, that are today supplying European countries with 
coal, in spite of high ocean freight rates—Australia, 
China, South Africa and India are all shipping coal to 
European countries. 
~ It might have been well, in writing of our export 
trade in coal, to make some mention of our most logical 
future export coal market—South America. This mar- 
ket we have today and should keep if we desire to do 
so and if we will take such steps as are necessary for 
us to hold it. 


WHAT WE SHOULD Do To HOLD EXPORT TRADE 


If we decide, as a nation, to permit and foster our 
export coal trade, it will be necessary to observe the 
following: 

(1) To prepare our coals for the foreign consumer as 
we would if we were to use them ourselves; a 
little better, possibly. 
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(2) To disseminate accurate and reliable data regard- 
ing our coals, their quality, the uses to which 
they are adapted and the manner in which they 
can be used to the best advantage. 

To acquire accurate knowledge regarding foreign 
markets, their needs, customs and usages, as well 
as of the cost, character and availability of com- 
peting coals from other countries. 

To make a closer study of the conditions under 
which ocean transportation is performed and of 
their effects on the coal trade. 

To establish satisfactory credit, financial and sell- 
ing methods. 

To erect better and greater ship loading and han- 
dling facilities at Tidewater. 

To co-operate more closely with the railroads that 
haul coal to Tidewater. 

To place our export coal trade on a more honor- 
able and stable foundation by getting rid of the 
pernicious mushroom growths, created and fos- 
tered by war and post-war conditions. 

To secure a scientific and accurate classification of 
our export coals, including systematic and cur- 
rent analyses, either by the Bureau of Mines or 
by a board of chemists employed by the National 
Coal Association. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


At a Word Sprays Thoroughly Drench Every 


Square Foot in Anthracite Breakers 


An Old-Style Breaker Is a Torch of Oily Pine—Sprays Are Used tt 
Drench Not Only the Area on Fire but the Whole Building—Pipes 
Have To Be Kept Empty, as Water Is Corroding, but Either the 
Pump Runs Incessantly or the Water Tanks: Are Kept Full 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


mable, particularly those of the older type, which 

are constructed entirely of wood. As _ these 
buildings are filled with machinery, they soon become 
thoroughly soaked with oil, which makes the pine of 
which they are constructed as ready to burn as a match. 
The slightest fire will start them going and if they 
are once started it is practically impossible to save 
them. Consequently, it is necessary to provide adequate 
fire protection. 

An ordinary stream of water has practically no effect 
on a fire in one of these breakers. As a result the 
only adequate protection lies in providing some system 
that will thoroughly drench the inside of the building. 
Even this is not always a sufficient protection, for 
breakers burn down even when thus equipped. 


. NTHRACITE coal breakers are extremely inflam- 


A BURNED BREAKER MEANS A CLOSED MINE 


The breaker is the heart of any colliery. If it is 
destroyed the mine must close until such time as a new 
building can be constructed or until arrangements can 
be made whereby the coal may be sent to some other 
mine for preparation. The burning of a breaker means 
the loss of a large investment, for such a building 


costs anywhere from $10,000 to $1,000,000 and its 
destruction may throw from a few hundred to a thou- 
sand or more men out of work. Thus it can be seen 
that everything possible must be done to protect it 
from loss by fire. 

In this article the means for fire protection employed 
by two of the largest anthracite coal-mining companies 
will be described. The methods used by these two firms 
will be found to be nearly the same as are employed at 
all breakers in the anthracite region. 


Pump Kept SLOWLY RUNNING AT ALL TIMES 


The newer breakers of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
being built of steel, need no protection against fire, 
as there is nothing to burn except the lining of the 
coal pockets and the sides of the shaker screens, but 
in structures of the older type, conditions are different, 
as they contain little but what will burn, and con- 
sequently everything has to be carefully protected. 
Wooden breakers of this company are provided with a 
system of pipes that run through the building and 
have spray nozzles at regular intervals. These nozzles 
are so placed that they will completely wet down every 
portion of the breaker. 
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From a reservoir an 8- or 10-in. pipe is run to the 
fire pump, which is located near but not in the breaker. 
Usually this pump is placed at a safe distance, so that 
if the building should catch fire there would be no 
danger of the pumproom burning. This pump is kept 
continually running, though under normal conditions it 
discharges only a small stream of water. In case of 
fire the pump is speeded up and the main valve opened 
so that the water will be forced through the main pipe 
line to the breaker, the small discharge pipe being, 
of course, closed. Continuous running of this pump 
assures the engineer that it is in good condition and 
also saves the time necessary to start it if fire should 
occur. 


PRESSURE NEEDED TO REACH UPPER PARTS 


The main pipe from the pump extends to the top of 
the breaker and at some of the mines runs above it. 
This insures a sufficient pressure of the water to spray 
the upper portion of the building. Fig. 1 shows an 
isometric projection of the pipe system as used in a 
breaker of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The small circles 
represent spray heads. At least once every month the 
spray system is tested thoroughly, and if after such a 
trial a dry spot is found in the breaker another spray 
nozzle is added, so placed that it will thoroughly wet 
this point. The idea is to drench every part of the 
building. A fire in a breaker spreads with great rapid- 
ity and consequently no time can be lost in fighting it. 

In addition to the protection afforded by the spray 
system, fire hydrants are placed at convenient points 














around the whole plant. 


These hydrants are equipped 
with hose and nozzles, and they can be used as aux- 
iliaries to the spray system either in fighting the fire 
itself or in protecting other buildings. 


SPRAYS WASH BREAKER AND LESSEN RoT 


Testing out the fire system serves three purposes. 
In the first place, it shows whether the system is 
effective and in working order. Second, it cleans out 
the breaker by washing. This is advantageous as large 
accumulations of coal dust are formed in the preparation 
of the coal. Third, in case the breaker employs a 
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wet preparation and is shut down for any length of 
time, it dries out thoroughly and as a result, the tim- 
bers are likely to rot rapidly, seriously decreasing the 
strength of the building. By employing such a system 
for fire protection it is possible during periods of shut- 
down to turn on the water, say once a week, and thor- 
oughly drench the timbers. This serves as a protection 

against rot. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has a special committee 
the duty of which is to see that the fire-fighting system 
is in working order and to test it from time to time, 
for no system is worth anything unless it is in work- 
ing order. This committee is composed of various offi- 
cials of the company. 

Care is taken not only on the surface but also under- 
ground to prevent fire and to fight it. At each of the 
mines 2,000 ft. of 2-in. pipe is kept ready to connect 
to the mine pumps, also hose and nozzles. This pipe 
is to be used in case there should be a fire in the mine 
itself. 


SIZE OF TANKS DEPENDS ON SIZE OF BREAKER 


At the mines of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. a system of breaker protection similar to that 
at the Lehigh Valley mines is used, but this company 
has an advantage over the Lehigh Valley in that it is not 
put to the necessity of providing fire pumps to force 
the water into the standpipes, as the water may be 
made to flow directly from large tanks into the fire 
lines. The size of the tanks and their number depend 
on the size of the breaker to be protected. For- 
tunately, topographical conditions make it possible to 
place these tanks on the hillsides above the breakers, 


WIG A 


Isometric Projection of Pipe System at 
Breaker of Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


Small circles show spray heads which are so 
disposed as to completely flood the breaker with 
water, not only putting out the fire but drowning 
the entire breaker. As there is nothing to be 
spoiled, there is no stint in applying the water; 
in fact it is used to wet the breaker when that 
building is not in use and to remove the dust 
when the breaker has been in operation. Where 
automatic sprinklers are used which are set in 
operation by the fire itself, they drench only 

the area which includes and surrounds the 

fire. This limited action is necessary 
where valuable materials are stored or 
expensive fixtures are installed, but 
in the breaker no advantage, but 
only a possible loss, would re- 
sult from a discrimination 
that has value only where 
water is an evil only a 
little less to be feared 

than fire, 


| 
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whereas in the upper region the land around the mines 


is so flat as to prevent such an arrangement being ac- 


complished. 

The water that is supplied to these tanks is either 
pumped there or flows into them by gravity. An 8- or 
10-in. water main runs from the tanks to the pipe 
system in the breaker. This system of pipes is arranged 
similarly to that already described, as may be seen from 
Fig. 2, which shows the pipe arrangement in one of 
the Reading breakers. 


Not A SINGLE PLANK MUST REMAIN UNWETTED 


At the breaker illustrated a test was made for a 
period of five minutes, and it was found that the water 
level in the tank was lowered 22 in. or that 8,000 gallons 
had been discharged into the spray system in that length 
of time. This thoroughly soaked every inch of the 
interior of the building. Had this not been the case 
more nozzles would have been added so as to accom- 
plish this result. Wherever possible the tank is placed 
at a sufficient height above the breaker to give a higher 
head of water than is shown in Fig. 2. 

Some difference in the organization of the men for 
fire-fighting purposes exists between the two companies. 
The Lehigh Valley has a regularly organized fire 
department. .It is the duty of the men in that organi- 
zation to respond to any fire alarm and they have power 


to call upon any other man who may be needed to cope 


with the fire. At the Reading company’s mines there 
is no fire department, but when the alarm sounds all 
work stops and all men assist in fighting the flames. 


VARIED DESIGNS OF SPRAY NOZZLES USED 


Various types of spray nozzles have been tried out 
by these two companies. Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 show some 
of these types. The first three are those used at the 
mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., while No. 6 is 
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used at the Reading and certain other operations. Fig. 
5 is the latest and is by many considered the best 
pattern yet devised. 

In laying out a spray system of this kind careful 
provision has to be made that little or no water remains 
in the pipes after it has been turned off, for, as at 
most plants water from the mine must be employed 
which is high in acid content, the pipe becomes cor- 
roded and filled with scale if the water is allowed to 
stand in the pipe. This corrosion will reduce the quan- 
tity of water that the pipe will carry. 

The Lehigh Valley company is now considering the 
installation of a spray system in one of its collieries 
where there will be a vertical or approximately vertical 
drop from the end of the spray line to the bottom of 
the breaker. This would prevent any water from 
remaining in the pipe. If fresh water could be used 
the pipes could be kept full, and some one of the other 
standard systems of fire-fighting might possibly be 
employed. 


VALVE ARRANGEMENT SAVES TIME AND MOTION 


At one of the Reading breakers recently a fire 
started, but it was immediately extinguished by a 
system of protection like that shown in Fig. 2. An 
interesting detail, worthy of note, is the construction of 
the valves in the bottom of the tanks. These valves 
are nothing more than large wooden plugs inserted in 
the ends of the pipes and provided with levers extend- 
ing to the outside of the tank. When it is desired to 
open a valve, a pull of the lever instantly opens the 
pipe to its maximum diameter. There is thus no lost 
time or motion, and the water is fed directly upon the 
fire. 

Here is an anthracite development that the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry would do well to copy in its tipples, 
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its washeries and its other extensive surface works. A 
barrel and a bucket is an emblem of safety, not its ac- 
complishment, yet it is all that only too many coal-mine 
plants can boast. 


How Excessive First Cost and Inadequate 


Output May Make Mining Unprofitable 


By E. STEcCK 
Chicago, Ill. 

HARGES for interest, depreciation, taxes and insur- 

ance may be so large as to make profit in mining 
impossible if excessive amounts are expended in con- 
struction and if in return for the expenditure adequate 
production is not obtained. A mine may be so con- 
structed that from the very first its operation is attended 
by loss. 

By properly designing each part of the mine equip- 
ment in relation to the other, great savings can be made 
in the original investment as well as the operating cost. 
The best equipment in the way of pit cars, tipple, 
hoisting engine, etc., may be purchased, yet the capacity 
expected from the mine may never be reached. The 
fixed charges and operating costs may be excessive 
because of improper co-ordination of the various ele- 
ments affecting the output of the mine. 

A large mining company recently decided to spend 
$1,250,000 for top works, machinery, shafts and devel- 
opment of the bottom at a mine intended to produce 
yearly about 600,000 tons. Figuring 15 per cent per 
annum for interest, depreciation, taxes and insurance, 
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this would amount to $187,500, or 31c. per ton. The 
proposed layout was investigated and it was found 
that the pit cars were too small, the top structure too 
large, the screens and picking tables were improperly 
designed in relation to each other; the hoisting equip- 
ment not sufficiently flexible and the electrical equip- 
ment of improper size. The mine as designed would 
yield yearly about 60 per cent of the desired output. 
This would raise the fixed charge from 31 to 52c. per 
ton. The operating costs would also have been excessive, 
due to some equipment being much larger than was 
required, reducing the efficiency and increasing the cost 
of repairs. 

By properly co-ordinating the various elements in the 
mine the installation costs could be cut to $750,000 
and the yearly output increased to 750,000 tons. This 
would reduce the fixed charges to 15c. per ton. This 
difference of 37c. per ton is more than sufficient to 
change the mine from a losing to a paying proposition. 
The savings referred to are not achieved through any 
sacrifice in operating conditions or by substituting 
inferior equipment. In fact, the cost reductions were 
made entirely by eliminating unnecessary equipment 
or through reducing that which was too large. 

Another case recently came under my observation 
where a mining company was expecting to obtain an 
output of 2,500 tons per day. Buildings were erected 
and equipment installed to take care of this amount 
of coal. The mine was developed by temporary equip- 
ment while the permanent equipment was being 
installed. When the new pit cars arrived, it was found 
that they lacked 1,700 lb. of estimated capacity. The 
size of the shaft limited the length and width of the 
cars, while the height of the roof would not permit rais- 
ing their sides. The result was that the desired capacity 
of the mine could not be reached without prohibitive 
charges. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that it is highly 
important that all conditions affecting operation be 
carefully considered and investigated before any per- 
manent equipment is purchased or installed. For this 
reason it is often desirable to use temporary equipment 
in developing a mine so that the permanent equip- 
ment can be selected with due regard to actual working 
conditions, 


Movement of Coal Improves 


HE Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 

ciation has issued a summary of general conditions as 
of Oct. 29, which indicates that in the United States the 
percentage of cars on line to their owners on Oct. 15 was 
96.2 per cent, as compared with 100.2 per cent on the same 
day in 1919, 

There is a heavy demand for box cars on account of 
grain loading and not all orders have been filled. Loading 
of ventilated box cars with dead freight is to be confined 
to points in direct line to home roads. The demand for 
auto cars has decreased, while the demand for stock cars 
is quite heavy. The necessity to move these cars onto the 
owning lines is emphasized. Refrigerator cars are still in 
great demand and all railroads are cautioned to move them 
promptly and in accordance with outstanding orders. 

The production of bituminous coal will average during 
October more than twelve million tons per week, and a sub- 
stantial improvement in the movement of coal is noted. 
The necessity of continuing orders regarding open-top cars” 
so as to get a maximum use of them still exists. The de- 
mand for flat cars in the Southeast for lumber and log 
loading is in excess of the supply and prompt handling is 
solicited. 
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High Price an Incentive in Inculcating 


Thrift in the Use of Coal’ 


With Largest Users Lies Responsibility for Leadership in Economy— 
Average Steam Plant Practice Shown To Be One-Twelfth Efficient 
in Use of Fuel—Central Stations in First Half of 1920 Gained 
16 Per Cent in Power Production with 8 Per Cent More Coal 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITHT 


OAL is the shortest word we have to express industrial 
(pores and domestic comfort. Even the rumor of a 
coal shortage simply demonstrates that this fuel is in 
reality the staff of life to the industrial world, and the 
temporary stoppage of any of the larger sources of supply 
threatens a nation-wide crisis. Shut down our coal mines, 
and the country becomes not only cold but idle and hungry. 
The figures of our total coal resources, millions of mil- 
lions of tons, or even the few hundred million tons of our 
annual output, are too large to be grasped, and it becomes 
necessary to express the facts in smaller quantities. 
Roughly speaking, 1,000 tons of coal is what a mine worker 
mines in a year—the measure of what he contributes to 
the world’s work and well-being. This human measure of 
1,000 tons also has the advantage of being easily visualized 
as a short train load (20 cars) of coal on its way to serve 
the varied needs of the consumer, and in our brief review 
of the subject we may well first note what are these needs— 
the principal uses of coal, among which this unit of 1,000 
tons is divided. (See Fig. 1.) Broadly stated, the largest 
use of coal is in furnishing motive power and heat for our 
industries and public utilities, 350 tons out of every 1,000 
tons mined going to the boiler house of factory, mill, shop 
or power plant. But next to these seven carloads of coal 
distributed throughout the country are five cars, or 250 
tons of coal, which the railroads need for their own use. 
The domestic demand for coal comes next, 165 tons out of 
each 1,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal being 
used in the homes of the land for heating and cooking. 
The coke ovens require nearly as much as the homes, or 
130 tons; and the balance of our miner’s contribution in- 
cludes the coal for export and bunker use, 60 tons; the 35 
tons of coal used in operating the mines themselves, which 
of course does not make up a part of our train load; and 
the 10 tons that goes to the gas works. 


INCUMBENT ON ALL To MAKE BEsT USE oF COAL 


Even in this simple analysis of the uses of coal it would 
be difficult to establish any rigid scheme of priorities; we 
absolutely need coal for each of these uses, and this nation- 
wide dependence upon coal is so evident as to demand 
general attention to the subject of thrift in coal. Every 
citizen should do his part in making the best use of coal, 
but the responsibility of leadership in economy may with 
justice be placed upon the larger users. 

The steel industry required in 1918 about 100,000,000 tons 
of coal, slightly more than two-thirds of it in the form of 
coke. So in dependence upon coal, this industry stands 
next to the railroads. At the bottom of the list of uses of 
coal, stated quantitatively, is blacksmithing, and the annual 
requirement of blacksmithing coal is less than a million 
tons. Contrast with the great steel plant, which consumes 
its 4 million tons of coal each year, the village smithy, 
which uses 50 pounds a day—and the question arises, 
Where is it of greater national concern that we begin to 
practice thrift in coal, at the little shop or at the big steel 
works? During the war the patriotic effort was made to 
save wheat and sugar in every home, however humble, 
and the aggregate results of such nation-wide thrift were 
most gratifying; yet with coal a different policy of initiat- 


_ ing thrift seems warranted—the great industrial establish- 





'*From an address, entitled ‘Thrift in Coal,” delivered before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York City, Oct. 22, 1920. 
7Director, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


ment or the superpower plant rather than the home is the 
place where saving will accomplish most. 

Weare on the threshold of fuel economy. Unprecedentedly 
high prices for coal have summoned American genius to 
the task of getting the full value out of the half billion tons 
of bituminous coal we burn each year; indeed, we have 
been too long content simply to burn coal rather than to 
use it. With coal at a dollar a ton the consumer was the 
profiteer, and profiteer-like he thought it paid him to dis- 
regard any claims except those of his own immediate gain. 
Now, the highér prices have opened our eyes to higher 
values in coal, and we begin to see the possibilities of profit 
in avoiding waste both in the mine and in the boiler room. 


COAL CONSERVATION A PAYING PROPOSITION NOW 


We do not have to recognize the claims of posterity for 
coal conservation, for we can see money in it for our own 
generation—to mine the coal that we have been leaving 
underground, to utilize every possible heat unit in what 
we burn, and especially to recover everything of value that 
the coal contains. When we indorse Mr. Hoover’s charac- 
terization of the bituminous coal industry as the “worst 
functioning industry in the country,” it is with no spirit 
of unfriendly criticism. The simple fact must be faced 
that the story of coal is a story of waste, all the way from 
the face of the mine working to the smokestacks of the 
boiler plant—waste of a natural resource, waste of human 
endeavor, waste of capital, waste of transportation ca- 
pacity, and waste of energy—and of none of these have 
we enough, much less any to spare. 

It is customary to express our coal resources in terms of 
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Disposition of the miner’s yearly output of 1,000 tons, including 
both anthracite and bituminous coal. 
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tons in the ground, but how inflated such an inventory be- 
comes when we realize that of the ton of coal “in place,” 
where Nature stored it for the use of man, the amount 
converted into mechanical energy, under the average prac- 
tice of today, is only 76 pounds. The accompanying dia- 
gram, Fig. 2, exhibits the distribution of the losses thus 
indicated, in the responsibility for which mining engineer, 
mechanical engineer and consumer must all share. This 
general indictment of “average practice” makes the ques- 
tion of thrift in coal a national rather than an individual 
problem. 

The proportion of coal we leave underground is a sad 
commentary on our appreciation of the value of coal, and 
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FIG. 2. EIGHT LOSSES IN COAL UTILIZATION 


From data, furnished largely by the Bureau of Mines, showing 
What becomes of a ton of coal under ordinary conditions. 


the margin between high recovery, which may be stated 
at 95 per cent, and the average recovery of 70 per cent 
or less shows to what extent we are still wasting our coal 
at one place alone and where the world does not see the 
waste. By increasing the average output -.of the mine 
worker, we have made a gain of 50 per cent in the last 
three decades, so that we are saving man power if not coal. 

Not only is coal wasted in the mining, for no sooner does 
a ton reach the surface than 44 pounds of it is taken as 
toll for running the mine—indeed, in the anthracite mines, 
where often more water is raised than coal, the combined 
pumping, hoisting, and breaker operating cost expressed 
in coal has been stated as high as 200 pounds to the ton. 
But electrification of coal mines is gradually coming, with 
gratifying results in efficiency of operation and economy 
of fuel. 


CONSUMER’S. RESPONSIBILITY FOR WASTEFULNESS 


The consumer cannot evade his share of responsibility, 
because out of the 1,274 pounds of coal delivered at his boiler 
plant 548 pounds was lost in firing; he had been buy- 
ing B.t.u.’s simply to throw away 40 per cent. Edwin 
Ludlow relates his observations at a large plant, where 
pride was taken in the fact that only the highest-grade 
coal was used, a standard of 15,000 B.t.u.’s being insisted 
on, but Mr. Ludlow called the attention of the company’s 
executive officer to his boiler-room leaks, his steam results 
showing that he was obtaining only 11,000 B.t.u’s from this 
high-grade coal. That coal user needed expert firemen 
more than chemists—better practice rather than more 
theory. 

Another measure of coal waste in the generation of 
power, even where the conditions promoting efficiency are 
much more favorable, is afforded by the records of the 
public-utility plants of Massachusetts. During the month 
of June last the average coal consumption in all these 
plants was 2.29 pounds per kilowatt-hour, but at the 
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largest plant of the largest company the average was 1.8 
pounds—a saving in coal of more than 20 per cent, repre- — 
senting the difference between best practice and average 
practice. 

How to save coal on a country-wide scale is the question. 
O. P. Hood, of the Bureau of Mines, has made the 
point that in a boiler plant construction, operation, and fuel 
are to a certain extent interchangeable. Skillful planning 
and careful operation can take the place of part of the 
coal; and on the other hand cheap coal has made possible 
careless firing of poorly constructed boilers without the 
wastefulness of the whole procedure being apparent on the 
books. Waste that can be seen only as a theoretical 
proposition does not appeal with the same force as waste 
that writes itself in red figures; and now that coal is no 
longer as cheap as dirt but has taken on the dignity that 
comes with high prices, we naturally begin to think of care- 
ful use. Just as we learned with foodstuffs during tne 
war we are learning now that the higher value must be 
both given to coal and won from it. Thus the opportunity 
has arrived for the fuel engineer to teach us thrift in coal. 


ADVOCATES WIDER USE OF ELECTRICITY 


Still more striking is the evidence that can be brought 
forward to show the coal saving possible through the 
larger use of electricity as the agency in applying the 
energy in coal to the aid of human labor. Again it is 
proper to note in advance that the steel industry is already 
motor-driven as probably no other industry is—indeed, the 
motors used by this industry aggregate nearly one-third 
of the power of all’ the motors installed in the United 
States. Without allowing for the great possible saving of 
coal by the full development of our water power, combined 
and co-ordinated with steam power in large systems of 
electrical generation and distribution, the contrast between 
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“These losses in average practice are based on data from the 
Bureau of Mines and the Super-Power Survey, and are calculated 
as in Fig. 2, except that in this case allowance is made for the 
additional loss due to bad load factor. 
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present average practice and best practice in power gen- 
eration is so great as to strain our confidence in the 
simple figures of coal waste. 

The statistics of fuel consumption show that the aver- 
age steam plant, which is a small one (about 200 hp.), 
uses eight times as much coal as is necessary in the largest 
central stations, where the profit payable to thrift is recog- 
ized —that is, assuming the same consumption as the 
average central station of the same size, our average-sized 
industrial steam plant would use 10 pounds per horsepower- 
hour. If to this initial saving of 7 pounds of coal out of 8 
_at the large electric power station are added the possible 
savings on the railroad and at the mine, the ratio between 
present average practice and present best practice becomes 
nearly 12 to 1. Even if this indictment of waste is dis- 
counted one-half, the power users of this country stand 
convicted of almost criminal negligence, for cheap power 
and plenty of it provide the only way to retain America’s 
industrial leadership. For this reason both labor and capi- 
tal are vitally interested in the power supply. 


WASTEFULNESS OF STEAM PLANTS DISCLOSED 


This contrast between the wasteful and the economical 
use of our coal resources is set forth in Fig. 3, which like 
Fig. 2 was compiled by my associate, F. G. Tryon. 
Starting with the 600 pounds of coal that contains heat 
units equivalent to 1,000 horsepower-hours, we find that the 
big electric station, with its modern steam turbine equip- 
ment, uses along with the 600 pounds of coal another 600 
pounds from which it derives no return. This seems waste- 
ful enough, but the little steam plant, with its poor load 
factor as well as much less efficient equipment, losing heat 
units up the stack, in the ash pit, through the steam pipes, 
and in the engine, wastes 9,400 pounds of coal for every 
600 pounds it really utilizes— nearly a 16 to 1 ratio in 
favor of the big plant. So too, if railroads and mines 
were electrified and only 5 per cent of the coal instead 
of 30 per cent were left underground, 120 pounds of coal 
would mine and bring to the big plant the coal burned in 
generating 1,000 horsepower-hours, instead of the 5,700 
pounds now actually required in serving the average steam 
plant with the 5 tons of coal it burns to get the same 
product of useful energy. The total cost of 1,000 horse- 
power-hours in terms of coal resources is therefore about 
two-thirds of a ton with efficient use, and nearly eight 
tons under the average conditions of waste at the little 
plant. 

It is cause for general satisfaction, then, that in the first 
half of 1920 we find the power output of the central stations 
of the country increased more than 16 per cent over that of 
the corresponding period last year, while the fuel used seems 
to have increased not over half that percentage. In these 
public-utility plants the trend is decidedly toward fuel 
economy. 


COKE MAKING AND BYPRODUCT OVENS 


The use of coal in America for making coke dates back 
some eighty years, but the operation of byproduct ovens 
covers only one-third of that period, and indeed only last 
year did the output of byproduct coke first equal that of 
beehive coke. The field is thus divided between the old 
and the new practice, but two advantages of the byproduct 
ovens over the beehive ovens alone show how much the 
* full substitution will mean to our country. First, the yield 
of coke in the byproduct ovens compared with that in the 
beehive ovens is 23 to 25 per cent greater with the low- 
volatile coals and 7 to 8 per cent greater even with the 
high-volatile Pittsburgh coal; and second, the recovery of 
7 to 15 gallons of tar, benzol, toluol, and other oils, 16 
to 30 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, and the surplus gas 
constitutes a great resource by itself. The recent con- 
solidation of five great chemical companies calls attention 
afresh to the value of these wasted constituents of coal, 
for not only will this consolidation go far in making Amer- 
ica industrially independent in the matter of dyes and other 
coal-tar derivatives, but the new corporation, which is one 
of the largest units in American industry, is founded chiefly 
on the profitable utilization of coal smoke. 

Already fuel economy has reached so high a mark in the 
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largest steel plants that the present practice gives gratify- 
ing results. Take, for example, such a plant with an 
annual fuel consumption equivalent to perhaps 4% million 
tons of coal, and we find there the best by-product coke 
practice with utilization of the by-product gas and tar 
for melting and heating throughout the plant; also the 
waste gases from the blast furnaces are used in gas en- 
gines to blow the furnaces and generate electricity to 
meet the extensive demand throughout the works both to 
operate cranes, machine shops, etc., and in motors to 
drive not only the smallest but also the largest of our 
rolling mills. 

But to picture the extension of this thrift in the use of coal 
as planning on a national scale demands, we are forced to 
supply some conditions that are not yet realized. This use 
of coal first as a raw material and next only in part as a 
fuel means the extension of byproduct practice until in no 
home or public building or factory will we find raw coal 
burned, but in its place either coke or gas, the other 
products having first been extracted to furnish the fuel for 
our motor cars, the dyes for our clothes, the surface for 
our roads, and even the drugs for our aches and pains. 
Several new methods of carbonizing coal are now being 
developed with the purpose of increasing the yield of 
valuable oils and of obtaining coke residues better fitted for 
domestic use—all looking forward to this much more gen- 
eral use of coke. 


UNWARRANTED OPTIMISM AS TO RESERVES 


The fact that more than half of the world’s coal reserves 
are believed to lie within the territory of the United States 
has led too many of us into unwarranted optimism. The 
captains of the great industries concentrated along the 
Atlantic seaboard will do well to think less of the millions 
of millions of tons of coal that are said to lie awaiting their 
need in various parts of this continent-wide country of ours, 
but rather to ask for details as to where this coal is and 
how available it is for the use of this and the next gen- 
eration. The total tonnage involves strings of figures hard 
for us to comprehend, but the tonnage remaining in the 
great producing fields of the East is so limited as to 
compel us to foresee their exhaustion within periods of 
the same order of magnitude as those which executives 
figure as the expectancy of life for industrial enter- 
prises. 

For example, the Pittsburgh bed in western Pennsylvania 
was estimated forty years ago as good for thirty genera- 
tions, but the rate of mining has so greatly increased that 
now we must measure the exhaustion of this largest bed in 
the Keystone State by the span of a single generation. This 
is not an exceptional illustration of the shortened life due 
to unexpected increase in drafts upon our coal resources, 
for in the Georges Creek field in Maryland this same bed, 
there called the “Big Vein,” was believed forty years ago to 
have a life of at least 150 years, but today the field is 
regarded as almost worked out. Even if you turn to a 
less nearly exhausted field, such as the Pocahontas, the 
earlier optimistic calculations of an expectancy of life of 
four or five generations are now reduced to three or even 
two. The lesson is that no matter how carefully the ton- 
nage estimate of the coal reserve is made, no one seems 
able to estimate the rate of increase in demand in this 
growing country of ours. Not yet do we show any signs 
of slowing down in our industrial progress. 


INJUDICIOUS MINING MretHops ALSO USseEp 


Another fact to be set down is that the best and most 
accessible coal is mined first, and even now we are skimming 
the cream from our coal resources. The truth should be 
stated even more plainly—we are mining much of the best 
coal with such disregard of the thinner beds in the same 
fields that we may be justly accused not only of carelessly 
skimming off the cream, but of throwing away the skim 
milk beyond any possible hope of recovery. We must 
therefore figure on increasing costs in the future, due to 
greater depth and longer hauls to market. This is an- 
other reason for delaying the exhaustion of our Eastern 
coal fields by making full use of the coal we are now 
mining. 






Assistant Mine Foremen Are or Should Be 
Safety Inspectors 


Where the duties of an assistant mine foreman are 
properly performed he is, in fact if not in name, a 
safety inspector and there would seem to be no need 
for another official under that name. 


FTER reading the two letters in Coal Age, Oct. 7, 
one by Ostel. Bullock, page 755, and the other by 
Oliver Young, on the following page, I desire to take 
exception to the ideas they seem to express in respect 
to the relation of the work of an assistant foreman to 
that of safety inspection in mines. Before going 
further, however, I want it clearly understood that I am 
a firm believer in everything that pertains to saftey in 
the mines, 

My idea of a safety inspector is that he should be 
charged with the duty of inspecting the entire mine, for 
the purpose of seeing that everything is done to properly 
provide for the safety and protection of life and 
property. He would be in no sense an assistant to the 
mine foreman. Where it is necessary to employ a 
safety inspector, and I think it is in a large mine, he 
should visit every working place and travel all roads 
and air-courses throughout the mine, after the manner of 
the mine inspector, only performing his duties more in 
detail than that official. 

In other words, where a safety inspector is employed 
he would be a company inspector and would examine 
old gobs and abandoned areas and other places where a 
practical man might expect to find danger. Each day 
the safety inspector would make a verbal report to the 
mine foreman and advise in what way any dangers he 
-has found can be best removed. 


WHERE TROUBLE STARTS 


_ It frequently happens that mine inspectors go through 
a mine and make notes of what they find and, going 
home, write out a great spiel regarding certain assumed 
dangers and send the report to the superintendent. 
That official promptly takes the matter up with the mine 
foreman and there is every chance of friction resulting, 
because the inspector did not confer directly with the 
foreman at the time of his visit, as he should have done. 
When an inspector follows the latter plan there is little 
chance of a clash between him and the foreman. 

The mining law of Pennsylvania requires that every 
working place in the mine shall be visited by the mine 
foreman or one of his assistants at least once a day 
while the men are at work. In order to comply with this 
requirement of the law, there should be appointed 
enough assistant foremen to thoroughly examine each 
section of the mine, in the same manner as if the work 
was performed by a safety inspector. Each assistant 
foreman must be a man who can be trusted, and there 
are hundreds of them. 

Now, what I fail to understand is.why it should be 
necessary to appoint another official—a so-called “Safety 
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Inspector’—to follow up these assistant foremen, who _ 
are or should be safety inspectors in fact if not in 
name. Let me ask, Why not call them safety inspectors, 
if that would make assistant foremen perform their 
work with greater thoroughness. 

In his letter, to which I have referred, Mr. Young has 
well defined the duties of an assistant foreman. I would 
say if any assistant covers the ground and performs the 
duties set forth in that letter, there is little need for a 
safety inspector in his mine. If an assistant foreman 
cannot be trusted to rightly perform his work in that 
position, he could not be trusted if raised to the position 
of a safety inspector, 

In closing, let me add, it is a wrong idea to assume 
that the duties of an assistant foreman end with seeing 
that he loads what coal is expected of him. It is of even 
greater importance to see that the man is working in a 
safe place and performs his work in a safe manner. 
Indeed, every official employed in the mine should be a 
safety inspector. THOMAS HOGARTH. 

Starford, Pa. 

Factors in Maintaining a Uniform 


Output of Coal 


There are a number of things concerned in maintaining 
a uniform output of coal in a large mine, some seem- 
ingly unimportant; but the main thing is the tact 
and practical judgment displayed by the foreman. 


EGARDING the question of keeping the daily output 

of coal uniformly regular in a mine, my opinion 
is that it is not a matter of a proper distribution of 
men, alone, as some would have it appear. - Equally 
important is the perfecting of a good haulage system, 
such that the cars are kept moving and there is no 
waiting of drivers and motormen. 

In one instance I recall, the mine foreman made 
out a requisition for fifty new mine cars, claiming that 
the shortage of cars was responsible for the frequent 
delays and consequent loss in daily tonnage. As usual 
in such cases, an investigation was ordered, and it 
developed that there was much delay in two sections of 
the mine where the motormen generally had to wait 
for the twenty cars they were accustomed to haul in a 
single trip. | 


HAULING SHORTER TRIPS AVOIDS DELAY 


The result was that they were told to haul only 15-car 
trips, hereafter, in each of those sections, as the men. 
working there could not load 20 cars in the time inter- 
vening between trips. This change corrected the trouble 
and there were cars enough to keep the men supplied 
working in other portions of the mine. 

The point to be emphasized, in this connection, is 
that the percentage output of each section of a mine 
must determine not only the distribution of the cars; 
but must also regulate the size and number of trips 
hauled, in order to keep everything moving and no cars 
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standing idle, which will insure a _ steady output. 
Another important matter is to keep the tracks in good 
condition, which will mean less delay in haulage and 
fewer cars laid up in the shop for repairs. 

Where two or more mines deliver coal to the same 
tipple a proper system of haulage and distribution 
- of cars must be employed and nothing haphazard 
allowed. The trips must be run on a schedule, so that 
each trip will make its round in a certain time. Of 
course, at times, a disarrangement will occur but that 
will be quickly righted by the foreman whose duty it is 
to see that all cars are kept moving. 


-Goop LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS ATTRACT 
LABOR TO THE MINE 


The distribution and handling of men in a mine gen- 
erally resolves itself into a geographical problem. Some 
mines having better living conditions and a better qual- 
ity of coal are not as hard pressed by labor shortage 
as other districts where conditions are not as good; 
but in any event a mine foreman must use tact and 
judgment in the distribution of his men. It is well to 
keep the golden rule in mind, but men must be studied, 
and more especially so when a shortage of labor exists. 
In my opinion, the successful handling of men requires 
firm but kind treatment, fulfilling all promises, while 
not being too familiar, remembering the old adage 
“Familiarity breads contempt.” 

In the working of abnormal places, only efficient 
miners, men that you know can be trusted, should be 
given such places. In many mines it seems to be the 
practice to put new men in these abnormal places; 
but I have never seen the plan work successfully. After 
a few days, the new men will generally quit such 
places, and tell other miners what a poor show they 
had at such a mine, which is harmful, in many ways, to 
maintaining a uniform output. 

In the working of low coal, miners accustomed to low 
coal make the best workers. Unless machines are used 
for cutting the coal, it is very hard for miners accus- 
tomed to high coal to learn how to put their shoulder 
on their knee and back up a shot to four feet deep. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that only tried men, 
who you know to be good and steady workmen, be used 
in abnormal places. Men who move about from place 
to place are often too independent and not reliable. 

New Castle, Colo. V. FRODSHAM. 


Would Use the Room-and-Pillar System 


The experience of this correspondent leads him to be- 
lieve that the room-and-pillar system can be employed 
to work out the coal from a lower seam without dam- 
age to a seam, lying 250 ft. above. 


HERE should be no great difficulty expected in 

working out the coal from a 42-in. seam lying 250 
ft. below another coal seam. It is my belief that the 
lower coal can be worked safely and without affecting 
the seam above in a manner that would damage its 
future working. 

Judging from the information given in this inquiry, 
which appeared in Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 594, I assume 
‘that the intervening strata separating these two seams 
consists of the ordinary shales, sandstones and fireclays 
generally found in the coal formations. In this case, 
the coal being only 42 in. in thickness, it will be neces- 
sary to take down about 30 in. of rock over the roads 
so as to give the required headroom for the cars. 
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Assuming this is a good clean coal, my preference 
would be to employ the room-and-pillar system. Under 
similar conditions to those here described, I have used 
both the longwall system of mining and the room-and- 
pillar system, advancing and retreating. In this 
instance, however, I would consider it advisable to 
adopt the room-and-pillar system in working out the 
lower seam. I would drive the rooms on 50-ft. centers 
and take out 50 per cent of the coal in the first work- 
ing when driving the rooms. 

It is important to stow all refuse of the seam and 
the rock taken down from the roof on the roads in 
the waste space in the rooms as they are driven up. 
This will not only furnish a good firm support for the 
roof when drawing back the pillars, but will do much to 
avoid the breaking of the roof in case the overlying 
strata contains water. It will also reduce the tendency 
to creep if the bottom is a soft fireclay. Indeed, the 
entire work is made more safe and there is less loss of 
coal where proper care is taken in the stowing and 
building of the waste material. 

My experience is that the adoption of the room-and- 
pillar system, in this case, will provide easy ventilation 
if the work is properly conducted. When robbing, in 
this method, I would advise starting the work at the 
extreme inby end and drawing everything back under 
the retreating system, which will leave all danger 
behind. I have found that it is best not to work too 
many places on one gangway, at one time. 

Owing to the thinness of this seam, there is little 
to be feared from a possible breaking of the roof. 
In that case, the overburden will settle down firmly 
on the waste, and any fall in the open space will quickly 
choke itself and prevent the break from reaching the 
upper seam, which will not be harmed for the future 
mining of that seam. ROBERT THOMAS. 

Forty Fort, Pa. 


Years in the Mine Do Not Always 
Make the Skilled Miner 


The practical skilled miner is the man who recognizes 
danger and takes every needed precaution to avoid 
accident. The man who is willing to take a chance 
is not a practical or a skilled miner. 


OW many of us older miners have gone into men’s 

places in mines and noted the conditions and 
remarked on coming out, “There’s a miner who is a 
miner and knows his business. He is a regular coal 
hog, as the expression goes.” 

In my opinion, a practical skilled miner is a man 
who is able to see a danger and takes care to protect 
himself. He performs his work in the safest way, 
and is thorough in what he does. The props are set 
plumb with a good cap-piece over each post; the coal 
is spragged while being mined. 

On the other hand, when one finds a place in bad 
shape, needing timber, or props set in a careless hap- 
hazard manner, and the miner at work under loose top 
or his coal not spragged, it does not require any 
wisdom to discover that the man working: the place 
is neither a practical nor a skilled miner. 

It makes little difference how many years a miner 
has worked at his calling; he may have mined coal a 
lifetime and yet not be a practical miner, because he 
has never learned how to plan and perform his work 
with skill and in a safe and an economical’ manner. 
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He fails to understand the real principles involved in 
the mining of coal and which are necessary to insure 
Success. 

There are miners who think that a few years’ experi- 
ence in mines gives them the privilege of taking 
chances. They will argue with a foreman who attempts 
to point out a danger that threatens them. They are 
a rule unto themselves. While they may use some pre- 
cautions at a time when they look for the foreman to 
appear, they throw these aside the moment he has 
turned his back and left them. 

Frequently it happens that a good miner has failed 
to observe a danger that is imminent; but starts at 
once to make himself safe when his attention is called 
to the matter. Such a man is a practical miner. He 
believes in dangers being always present and knows 
that safety depends on using every possible precaution 
to avoid accidents, 


OLD EXPERIENCED MINERS HARDEST TO HANDLE 


It has been my experience that the miners who give 
the most trouble are men who have worked long in 
the mines and come to feel that they know as much 
about mining coal as the boss can tell them and, 
perhaps, more. This is particularly true if the miner 
is somewhat older in years than the boss. I believe 
that five accidents out of every eight happen to men 
whose length of service in the mines should have made 
them experienced miners. 

There is no hard-and-fast rule that will determine 
between the skilled and the unskilled miner. It is a 
question that must be answered by observation. 
Careless and shiftless habits do not mark a worker 
as skilled or practical in any calling or occupation and 
far less in the dangerous work of mining. As the Good 
Book says, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The mining law of Pennsylvania clearly specifies 
that an inexperienced man can only be employed, in 
mines generating gas, when he is given in charge of 
an experienced miner who is made responsible for the 
man’s safety. But experience and inexperience do 
not define the difference between the practical skilled 
miner and one who lacks these qualities. 

Johnstown, Pa. ASSISTANT FOREMAN. 


Work the Lower Seam by Longwall 


With a view to securing the largest extraction of coal 
in the working of two seams, the lower or underlying 
seam should be worked by the longwall system of 
mining, which has advantages that recommend that 
method particularly for the working of thin coal. 


EFERRING to the inquiry of a Kentucky superin- 

tendent, Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 594, who asked for 
the best method of working the coal in a seam lying 
250 ft. below another seam, it is strange to me that 
there should not have been given more specific infor- 
mation regarding the total depth of cover and the 
inclination and character of the strata separating the 
two seams. 

In this inquiry, the only information given is the 
thickness of the lower seam and that of the intervening 
strata, the former being 42 in. and the latter 250 ft. 
I often wonder how it is possible for many of the 
inquiries that appear in Coal Age to be answered intel- 
ligently when the inquirers fail to furnish important 
data bearing on their problems. In answering such 
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inquiries, it is necessary to assume conditions that may 
or may not represent the case in hand... 

In this instance, I agree with what the editor has 
said in his reply, in respect to employing the longwall 
method of mining the coal in the lower seam. For 
several reasons, the longwall method will prove the 
most economical and safest to adopt. First, the coal 
being only 34 ft. in thickness, it will be necessary to 
take down 24 or 3 ft. of top, or to lift the same amount 
of bottom. In most cases, I would prefer the former. 

Again, this rock taken from the roads will furnish 
good building material for the packwalls, which can 
probably be made from 10 to 12 ft. in width on both 
sides of each road or gateway. These wide roadpacks 
will make it unnecessary to use much timber for build- 
ing cribs on chocks, and if the packs are well built 
there will be little difficulty in keeping the roads open. 

The amount of timber to be used at the working face 
will depend on the nature of the roof immediately above 
the coal, and the depth of cover as determining the roof 
pressure. It will be wise, however, to carry at least 
one row of props, set six, eight or ten feet apart, 
according to conditions. These posts should be with- 
drawn as the face of the coal is advanced, but not until 
a second row of posts has been stood nearer the face. 
No timber must be allowed to remain standing in the 
waste, as that will interfere with the uniform settle- 
ment of the roof and cause an unequal pressure to be 
thrown on the face of the coal. At times, it may be 
necessary to carry a third row of props at the face. 


IMPORTANT ITEMS ON WHICH THE SUCCESS OF THE 
LONGWALL SYSTEM DEPENDS 


The amount of refuse in a seam is always an impor- 
tant matter in working longwall. This refuse is stored 
in the waste. In Wales, it was customary to employ 
daymen to separate the refuse from the coal and throw 
it back from the side of the road, while the night shift 
was employed in bringing rock from other parts of the 
mine, or from roads where men were brushing the roof. 

To my mind, the main issue, in mining a seam of coal 
of this thickness, is to make sure of providing and main- 
taining a good main haulage road. This is generally 
the main travelingway for men and mules in passing to 
and from their work, as it would be expensive to main- 
tain a separate travelingway in longwall work. 

The gateroads should be laid out on about 50- or 
60-ft. centers. Two men should load coal on each gate- — 
road, which would give 25 or 30 ft. of face to each man, 
on either side of the road. The coal is then either 
pitched to the side of the road with the shovel, or con- 
veyed there in small sheet-iron boxes that can be lifted 
and dumped into the car by hand. In England these 
boxes are called “Curling boxes.” ; 

However, in my opinion, a system of mechanical 
loading could be used to advantage, as for example the 
scraper system that has been mentioned frequently in 
Coal Age and advertised in its pages (see Sept. 23, p. 
63). Let me say that my experience with this kind of 
loader enables me to speak well of its utility where coal 
is mined on the longwall system. 

In closing, it only remains to refer incidentally to 
what the editor has already emphasized regarding the 
necessity of leaving an ample shaft pillar. If this is 
done, I feel that no difficulty will be met later in taking 
out the coal when working the seam above. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 








Pay For Drawslate 
Estimating the allowance to be made for handling 
drawslate in mine openings, by the thickness of the 
drawslate, in inches, per square foot of area of roof. 
OME argument has arisen here, in reference to the 
allowance made for drawslate that has come in when 


working a room 25 ft. wide. The measurement in ques- 
tion starts at a point 21 ft. from the face of the room. 
At that point the drawsalte is 12 in. in thickness. 
Seven feet nearer the face, the thickness of the slate is 
9 in., and again seven feet nearer the face it is 6 in., 
while at the face the thickness of the slate is but 5 in. 
If the miner is to receive 2c. per inch of thickness, for 
an area 3 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, what payment should 
be made for the drawslate in this room? 
Blanco, Okla. FRANK PATTERSON. 





Estimated on a basis of inches, per square foot of 
area, the rate of pay is 2 — (8 X 5) = 2/15c. per in., 
per sq.ft. of slate taken down. The drawslate in this 
room is divided into three sections, each containing 
7 <X 25 = 175 sq.ft. The average thickness of the 
slate in the first section is $(12 + 9) = 102 in. Like- 
wise, the average thickness in the second section is 
74 in., while that in the third section, next to the face, 
is 54 inches. 

At the estimated rate, the total payment 
slate, in this case, is 2/15 & 175(104$ + 73 
548: c., or $5.48. 


for draw- 
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Lighted Cigarettes In Gas 


Though it is possible that a lighted cigarette may not 
ignite firedamp, the fact would not warrant taking a 
cigarette into a gassy mine. 

AVING recently overheard an argument between a 
mine foreman and his fireboss, as to whether a 
lighted cigarette would set off gas, I resovled to submit 
this question to Coal Age. It as a surprise to me that 
the fireboss claimed that gas could not be set off with 

a cigarette, while the foreman claimed that it could. 

The question referred to the glowing end of a cigarette, 

but no flame. Also, let me ask, Will a spark caused by 

a pick striking a sulphur ball or a hard rock set off gas 

if present? MINER. 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 





There is no recorded instance, as far as we know, 
that gas has ever been fired by the glowing end of a 
cigarette. To ignite gas requires the concentration of 
a sufficient amount of heat for a sufficient time, though 
the latter is but a fraction of a second, and depends on 
the intensity (temperature) developed. A familiar 
example is the failure of a smoldering taper to ignite 
the gas coming from an open jet. 

The investigations of the Bureau of Mines, relating 
to the ignition of gas by the carbon filament of a broken 
lamp shows that the factors assisting the ignition of 
the gas are the size of the filament, the cooling effect of 
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the inrushing air and gas, the temperature to which the 
filament has been heated by the current and the length 
of time that elapses before the filament is broken. 
Firedamp is more readily ignited in a still atmosphere 
than in an air current, owing to the cooling effect or 
dispersion of the heat when the air is in motion. 

Putting these facts together indicates that while 
ignition is possible by a momentary spark of sufficient 
intensity, a longer exposure to a glowing ember, as the 
end of a cigarette, would probably fail to produce 
ignition. A spark produced when a sulphur ball or hard 
rock is struck with a pick, may have a high intensity, 
and there is every possibility that gas, if present, would 
be ignited by such a spark, though it last but the 
fraction of a second the same is true of a sparking com- 
mutator, the blowing out of a fuse, or the breaking of a 
live-wire conductor. In each case there is the necessary 
concentration of heat to produce ignition. 

The temperature of ignition of pure methane mixed 
with air is practically 1,200 deg. F.; and, while the 
temperature of ignition of the carbon is given as low as 
356 deg. F. (Fayal), it is important to note that the 
carbon filament of a lamp heated to incandescence has a 
far higher temperature but is not burned, owing to the 
absence of air within the bulb. It is this high tempera- 
ture at the moment the bulb is broken that makes the 
ignition of gas possible under certain conditions depend- 
ing on the size of the filament and the manner in which 
the bulb is broken. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it goes without saying 
that cigarettes, lighted or otherwise, should never be 
permitted in a gassy mine. We shall be glad to have 
the opinion of others on: the subject. 


Coal Dust, Gas and Air 


The fine dust of an inflammable coal held in suspension 
in the mine air is explosive, with or without the 
addition of gas. 

N ONE section of our mine, there is so much dust 

formed that the air on the road, at times, seems 
filled with a fine dust cloud. I want to ask what per- 
centage of gas must be present in the air current to 
make this dust explosive, and can that proportion of gas 
be detected on the flame of a safety lamp? 

Belleville, Ill. MINE EXAMINER. 





Air charged with the fine dust of an inflammable coal 
is explosive whether or not any gas is present. All 
that is needed for the ignition of such a mixture of dust 
and air is a flame of sufficient volume and intensity. 
The ignition will not take place on an ordinary lamp 
flame. But, on the other hand, the flame produced by 
a blownout shot would be particularly dangerous in 
such an atmosphere. The danger is rapidly increased by 
the presence of the smallest percentage ofegaa. sites 
stated that less than 1 per cent of gas is unsafe in a 
dust laden atmosphere where naked lights are used. 
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Mine Bosses’ and Firebosses’ Examination 


Indianapolis, Ind., 1920 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—Discuss the subject of mine ventilation, 
setting forth the purposes, mechanical devices and their 
uses, quality of air required and how determined, 
quantity of air and how determined, humidity and 
temperature and how determined, mine gases, how 
detected, their danger and how prevented. Give the law 
respecting mine ventilation. 


ANSWER—The purpose of ventilating a mine is to 
supply a sufficient quantity of pure air to dilute and 
Sweep away the gases generated in the mine and make 
it healthful and safe for work. 

In all up-to-date mines today, the air is set in motion 
by either a blowing or an exhaust fan. The latter type 
is best adapted to mines generating gas. In such 
mines the main haulage road is made the intake for the 
mine in order to avoid the use of doors on the shaft 
bottom, which would be necessary if a blowing fan wa 
installed. 

The quality of the air must be such that the oxygen 
content shall not fall below the normal, 20.9 per cent. 
This is best determined by the use of the Haldane 
flame test, which consists in burning a taper in a small 
tube ~ in. in diameter and 7 in. in length. The taper 
burns less and less brightly as the oxygen content is 
decreased, and the flame is finally extinguished when 
the oxygen falls to about 18.8 per cent, owing to the 
presence of about 11 per cent of carbon dioxide. 

The quantity of air in circulation must be sufficient 
to comply with the mining law of the state and keep 
the mine free from gas and safe. The quantity of 
air passing in an airway is ascertained by multiplying 
the sectional area, in square feet, by the average veloc- 
ity of the current, in feet per minute, as indicated by 
the observed reading of the anemometer. 

The best working conditions obtain when the relative 
humidity of the air ranges from 60 to 70 per cent and 
the temperature does not exceed 60 deg. F. In the 
working of a dry and dusty mine where the coal is 
highly inflammable and some gas is generated, it is 
generally advantageous to maintain a higher humidity 
of the air by spraying or by other artificial means to 
prevent, as far as possible, the formation of dust and its 
suspension in the air. The relative humidity of the air 
is determined by the use of the psychrometer and the 
temperature by the ordinary thermometer. 

The common mine gases are methane or marsh gas 
(CH,), carbon monoxide (CO), carbon dioxide (CO,) 
and hydrogen sulphide (H,S). Methane is determined 
by observing the cap formed on the flame of a safety 
lamp or the action of the flame when that gas is present 
in the air. Carbon monoxide is detected by observing 
its effect on caged mice or birds, which are prostrated 
by a far less percentage of the gas than affects the 
human system dangerously. Carbon dioxide is detected 
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by the dim burning and final extinction of the lamp and 
by the headache and nausea produced in breathing this 
gas. 

Methane is dangerous because of its forming an 
inflammable or explosive mixture with air. Carbon 
monoxide is extremely poisonous, less than 1 per cent 
of this gas often proving fatal when breathed but a 
short time. Carbon dioxide produces headache, nausea, 
prostration and death when a sufficient percentage of 
the gas is present in the air breathed. Hydrogen 
sulphide, though poisonous, and explosive when mixed 
with air, is seldom present in the mine in dangerous 
quantity. These dangers are all prevented by the thor- 
ough ventilation of the workings and careful inspection 
of the mine. 

The Indiana Mine Law requires the circulation of 100 
cu.ft. per min. for each man and 300 cu.ft. per min. 
for each mule employed in the mine, the air current to 
be conducted in such a manner as to keep the workings 
free from gas and safe for work. 

QUESTION—Discuss haulage tracks in mines, with 
respect to bed, gage, weight of rail, ties and nails, 
fishplates, curves, grades, switches, ballast, drainage 
and the law respecting wide entries and refuge holes. 

ANSWER—Haulage roads must be kept in the best 
possible condition, tracks well ballasted on a good road- 
bed, all curves and grades being as light as possible 
and the latter favoring the movement of the loaded 
cars wherever conditions permit. The roads must be 
well drained, switches carefully laid to prevent the 
derailment of cars. The size of rail employed will 
depend on the kind of haulage in use and weight of 
the motors and cars.. All rails must be securely fast- 
ened to good ties with proper spikes and joined together 
with substantial fishplates. The gage of the track will 
depend on the size and capacity of the cars, weight of 
motor and character of the top and bottom of the seam 
as determining the width of the roadways. 

Regarding width of entries, the Indiana Mine Law 
requires a two-foot clearance on one or both sides of a 
track where drivers are hauling cars. This space must 
be kept free and unobstructed by timbers, loose slate 
or other material. The act does not apply to mines 
operating in veins three or four, commonly known as 
the Lower and Upper Veins, respectively, in the block-- 
coal fields of Indiana. Sec. 13 of the Indiana law 
provides for maintaining unobstructed refuge holes, 4 
ft. wide and 3 ft. deep as measured from the side of 
the car. Such holes must be cut in the sidewall of all 
single-track haulways where power is employed for 
haulage, and on all gravity planes or inclines that per- 
sons must travel in going to and from their work, such 
holes to be not more than twenty yards apart. On roads 
where animal haulage is employed, except on entries 
where rooms are turned at regular intervals not exceed- 
ing twenty yards apart, the same refuge holes are 
required driven to a depth of 23 ft., unless there is this 
clearance between the side of the car and the rib. 








- Prosecutions Under Lever Act Not to Cease, 
Department of Justice Announces 


N A STATEMENT reviewing the work of the fair-price 
commissions, which were suspended Nov. 1, the Depart- 
ment of Justice refers to coal prosecutions as follows: 

“Early in June, 1920, the departments began to receive 
complaints that bituminous-coal prices at the mines then 
ranged from $7 to $11 a ton, with further increases immi- 
nent in the face of an average price under Fuel Administra- 
tion control, which had shortly before been suspended, of 
$4 at the mines. 

“It was realized that this was not a mere sporadic con- 
dition, and peremptory instructions were forwarded to all 
U. S. attorneys to give special attention to the matter 
and seek indictments under the profiteering provision of 
the Lever Act where investigations disclosed that an un- 
reasonable profit had been exacted. 

“The principal bituminous-coal producing fields are in 
Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and West Virginia. In five 
of these States—namely, Indiana, Colorado, part of Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania and Missouri—the U. S. attorneys were 
effectually precluded from taking any action to prosecute 
coal profiteers, since in those states the District Courts had 
held the law unconstitutional. Complaints were investi- 
gated even there, however, with a view to instituting prose- 
cutions in the event the Supreme Court should uphold 
the law. 

“In the other states, where the constitutionality of the 
law was upheld, hundreds of indictments have been found 
and substantial relief has been afforded the consumers.” 

The department says the abolition of the fair-price com- 
missions does not mean a discontinuance of the department’s 
activities in prosecuting violations of the Lever Act. A sub- 
stantial portion of the appropriation has been held in re- 
serve for this purpose. It says the fair-price commissioners 
were abolished primarily because their continuance meant 
a serious curtailment of profiteering investigations. 





I. C.C. Orders Coal-Car Inquiry 


OLLOWING complaints of alleged graft in the matter 
of distribution of coal cars, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Wednesday, Nov. 3, ordered an investigation 
in the matter of distribution of cars for shipment of coal 
in interstate and foreign commerce. The commission will 
hold hearings in the matter at a date to be announced later, 


and will endeavor to ascertain if the charges are true, look- 


ing toward action in the case. 

It has been reported, the commission stated, that certain 
persons and corporations have given money to the railroads 
and obtained unjust and unreasonable preferences in ship- 
ments of coal, subjecting other shippers to undue dis- 
advantages. 

Following is the notice issued by the commission: 

General session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held 
at its office in Washington, D. C., on the third day of November, 
A.D., 1920, in the Matter of the Distribution of Cars for Ship- 
ments of Coal in Interstate and Foreign Commerce (No. 11917). 

The commission having under consideration the subject matter 
covered by the above title, and having received information 
from various. sources that statements have been made, which, if 
true, tend to show that the law has been violated in certain ways, 
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namely: That certain persons, firms and corporations have of- 
fered, granted and given money and other things of value to 
common carriers and their agents, and to others, for the purpose 
of obtaining, and that said persons, firms and corporations have 
obtained, unjust discriminations in their favor, and undue and 
unreasonable preferences and advantages, from said common car- 
riers and their agents, and from others, in connection with the 
distribution of cars for use, and which have been used, in making 
shipments of coal in interstate and foreign commerce; that by 
reason of the premises certain other persons, firms and corpora- 
tions have been unjustly discriminated against and subjected to 
undue prejudices and disadvantages, and that the aforesaid com- 
mon carriers and their agents, and others, have solicited, accepted 
and received money and other things of value for the purpose 
and with the effect above set forth: 

It is ordered that a proceeding of inquiry and investigation be, 
and the same is hereby, instituted into and concerning the several 
matters and things above mentioned and described, in order that 
the commission may keep itself informed and that it may here- 
after take such action concerning said matters and things as it 
may determine upon and consider necessary, proper, or appro- 
priate, 

It is further ordered that this proceeding be set for hearing 
at such times and places, and that such persons be required to 
appear and testify or to produce books, documents and papers 
as the commission may hereafter direct; and that the investiga- 
tion be carried on in the meantime by such other means and 


methods as may be deemed appropriate, and, 
It is further ordered, that a copy of this order be served upon 
such common carriers and others as the commission may here- 


after designate. 


Coal Legislation and Government Control 
Studied as Session of Congress Nears 


HE Cleveland meeting of the operators and the ap- 

proach of the date for the assembling of Congress have 
occasioned lively speculations as to what will happen in the 
way of legislation this winter. It is taken for granted that 
Congress will review in detail the developments of the coal 
year. It is recognized that the authority of the states, 
under their police powers, to fix prices and regulate the coal 
industry is certain to come up for active discussion. It is 
fully expected that there will be some talk of nationalizing 
the coal mines. 

There is no uneasiness among operators as to the prob- 
ability of Congress approving such action as has been taken 
by the State of Indiana. Most certainly the nationalization 
idea will not be given a serious thought. It is known, 
however, that great pressure could be enlisted for legisla- 
tion which would vest the President with power to fix coal 
prices during periods of emergency. Some are of the opin- 
ion that experience during this coal year has demonstrated 
that distribution cannot be controlled effectively unless price 
also is controlled. 

It is admitted that recent events have made more likely 
a more favorable attitude on the part of Congress toward 
the Frelinghuysen Coal Commissioner bill. If there should 
be any thought on the part of Congress of vesting the 
President with permanent price-fixing powers, it is regarded 
as probable that Congress would make provision for a per- 
manent official to whom the price-fixing power could be 
delegated in case of emergency. If a coal commissioner 
were authorized there would be plenty to occupy his atten- 
tion during normal times. This would keep him in con- 


stant touch with the coal industry. 
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Detailed Costs of Coal Production During June Issued 


Federal Trade Commission Report for 555 Operators Indicates Average 
Realization Per Ton of £3.34; Cost of Labor, $2.02; Margin, 74c.— 
Figures May Not Be Representative—June a Favorable Month 


VERAGE June sales realization for the 555 
operators reporting to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was $3.44. By regions the sales realiza- 

tions ranged from $3.21 per ton in the Central 
Competitive “Interstate” Region (which produced 35 per 
cent of the total tonnage of the 555 operators) to $3.81 
per ton in the Eastern Adjacent Region (which produced 
20 per cent of the total). Next highest in sales 





While figures are given in Table I for 2,482 operators 
in 1918, comparisons between these figures and those for 
the 555 operators reporting in June, 1920, should be 
made with much caution because of the difference in 
number of operators covered and difference between 
revised and reported costs and margins. Comparisons 
with 1918 are better made from Table II. 

The sales realizations and reported costs of 448 





























TABLEI. JUNE, 1920,SALES REALIZATION AND REFORTED COSTS OF 555 OPERATORS AND THE YEAR 1918 SALES REALIZATION AND 
REVISED COSTS OF 2,482 OFERATORS, BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 
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Southwestern **Interstate’.. see ae eee ee (e) 89 3.80 (2278940 33 ees 55 a> OF 0, 24 171 3.13 - 2.15 92 0.250203 Aeee2 hanes, 
Rocky: Mountainy aa saat ne gee ee (f) 63 3.25. «205. ~ O32 DES meecer4u 0551 154 2.73 1.63 | 00:26 -O0S 0pm ce omens 
United States we tc Gene Cee en eae 555 3.44 2.02 0.312) 0937 = 2:70 0.74) :'2;482: . 2.65-- =1. 49.9 F026 0b 20 eno seek 


(*) ““Margin”’ is not the same as profit. 
(a) 
(bd) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Includes all of Michigan, Iowa, and District No. | of Kentucky. 


Includes all of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Includes all of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the Southwest District of Pennsylvnia. 
Includes all of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia and the Central District of Pennsylvania. 


Includes all of Alabama, Tennessee, and Districts Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of Kentucky. 


Includes all of Colorado, New Mexico, North Lakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Washington. 








realization was the Southwestern “Interstate” Region, 
which had a sales realization of $3.80. The average 
labor cost for the United States was $2.02 and, by 
regions, ranged from $1.83 per ton in the Central 
Competitive “Interstate” Region to $2.78 per ton in the 
Southwestern “Interstate” Region. The total average 
for supplies was 3lc. and for general expense 37c., thus 
giving a total f.o.b. mine cost for 555 operators of 
$2.70 per ton. Margins ranged from 24c. per ton in 
the Southwestern ‘Interstate’ Region to $1.09 per ton 
in the Eastern Adjacent Region. The average margin 
for the 555 operators in all the regions taken together 
was 74c. per ton. The commission states that June is 
favorable for production at low cost. 


identical operators for June, 1920, and the first quarter 
of 1920, with sales realizations and revised costs of the 
same operators for the year 1918 are shown in Table II. 
To facilitate comparisons of reported and revised costs 
and changes in margins, the actual amounts of revision 
found for these operators in 1918 have been shown in 
connection with the 1918 revised costs. Since identical 
operators are here covered, this table is especially 
adapted to show the changes of sales realizations and 
costs as between the three periods. While comparisons 
in the table are accurate for the 448 operators, it should 
be borne in mind that this is a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total number of operators and may not be 
representative of the trend in the industry at large. 








TABLE II. S4ALFS REALIZATION AND REPORTED COST PER TON FOR 448 IDENTICAL OPERATORS, BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 





_— Year 1918 ——_—_—— First .Quarter, 1920 ————-—. — —— June, 20 
gE 3 : 2 3 EW gee WEES 2° 
Sue. 3 Og & ie 8 8 85 a et 
BI 2 cae bank SOhn 5 & oa deli BSE She 2 a iia sak 5 OF 
ro) eats 6 6A Eo a3 sop 2 Be eee iy 5 S ’ Sessa set 
5k iy cles 3.2 ES re = a tg - 8 B =, Ba den 
S = ah a ee Sia st data ae @ Fz SBS O 2 S| (=, zsin 5 5 
3 3 = wf _& s 3 S oad Cy Rig tres ‘2 Z 3 ~- oo 8a ao) 
8 ope ce Ke eG me fs 2 Se A aE Eos 2 = zs = fe & BE E@ % fe 
Fi ES g  -B6° BM Bb Es o SS PW eoloeus g = a2 $8 § £ ode .c) sae 
General Competitive 53 23 a BO a ae oo a BO a gOa—-ssO © < GO 3a SOa—e 6 Bree 
Regions a < Laon pale eae | < a ye ia ea a opal on aed i= 
Central Competitive 
‘“Interstate”’...... 126 2,844,300 $2.17 $1.83 $0.34 $0.02 2,617,866 $2.42 $2.09 $0.33 8% $0.24 13% 2,460,332 $3.20 $2.36 $0.84 14% $0.51 28% 
Eastern Adjacent... 119 1,794,571 2.64 1.90 0.74 0.09 1,627,258 2.75 2.30 0.45 9% 0:31 16% 1,561,997 3.72 2.69 1.03 13% 0.70 35% 
Western Adjacent... 30 4655351) 2051" “1.98 10.53: *0,04 438,687 2.60 2.26 0.34 6% 0.24 12% 428,092 3.25 2.52 0.73 8% 0.50 25% 
Rourlery A Ppa Ales 49 833,535 2.75 2.26 0.49 0.07 800,878 3.05 2.79 0.26 4% 0.46 20% 795,320 3.93 3.03 0.90 5% 0.70 30% 
Southwestern 
“Interstate”...... 69 SVT 1342898 2259-710 .39°.0 06 473,520 3.35 3.04 0.31 7% 0.39 15% 412,594 3.63 3.43 0.20 19% 0.78 29% 
Rocky Mountain.... 55 1,881,744 2.59 2.09 0.50 0.05 1,917,094 2.96 2.44 0.52 b2% 0.30 14% 1,700,226 3.25 2.75 0.50 10% 0.61 29% 
United States.:...°448 8,330,635 2.48 2.00 0.48 0.05 °7,875,303° 2.75 "2.36, 0239 5%, (0231 15%  7;358,561) 3242 2.66" 0276 12% .61 30% 


(a) 








““Margin”’ is notthe sameasproft. (b) Increase. 
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Day Wages Now Paid in West Virginia 


| ie the tables appearing below a comparison is made 
of the day wages now paid in the Kanawha, New River, 
Winding Gulf, Pocahontas, Tug River and Thacker coal 
fields Oct. 1, 1920. 


WAGE OF INSIDE DAYMEN IN WEST VIRGINIA 


h Kana- New Winding Gulf Tug 
Occupation wha River Max. Min. River Thacker 
Machine runners..... $7.18 $7.18 $7.58 $7.58 SUL eA oe 
Machine helpers...... nV AL RS setae 7.22 Tale: 6.72 6.72 
Motor runners...../. 7.18 7.18 7.58 7.58 7 PAY? AP? 
Motor brakemen..... 6.70 6.77 7.05 6.92 6,72 6.72 
rip TIErsis 1... + 5. Pe 6 70 6.77 7.05 6502 ime ae 
Drivers, one mule.... 6.95 6.65 6.90 6.72 6.72 6.72 
Drivers,two miles... . TL 6277 7.05 6.92 V2 ipl BA 
Bratticemen......... 6.70 7.05 7.42 hada mi P Tite 
iratcicemen, helpers.. ....." 9... .. 6.83 6.64 6.48 Pat. 
Track layers......... 7.04 7.05 7.42 fhe Wl 7.12 7 han |p 
Track helpers........ 6.76 6.65 6.90 6.122 6.48 6.48 
wimbermen....2.... 6.70 7.05 7.42 7 S¥/ Zai2 Tae 
umber ihelpers=pe. fn kl waste 6.83 6.64 6.48 Motes 
Drillrunners........ PLO TON a as: 7.42 WAY AAEM Gres ess 2 
Slate shooters........ 6.82 6.89 7.20 TeV Pee fealle- 
PUBLEIOEN ia ok. ia. 51 6.70 6.65 6.90 (OM PAM aA ape ieee 6.48 
rappersy meme... 57002 9°... e 6.83 6.64 6.48 6.48 
Trappers, boys...... 5) Bia 4.00 4.27 A120 ee tee Facets 
Inside car pushers.... 6.70 ..... 6.83 ON G4 rene Spa 
Mine doorrepairer..: 6:70 ..... 7.42 rs SWhe AMER ante oe 
Pipe mene... 6570 7.05 7.42 ry he ae Se De i: 
LENT ge 6.70 6.70 6.96 6. 80 6.48 6.40 
Skilled wiremen...... 6.70 7.18 7.58 TOS ee ee ray 
Wiremen, helpers..... ..... 6.74 7.01 62 87aema. See 6.48 
Bottom cagersici.... <.... 6.85 TAO PeOoTe, eae ona, 
Inside greasers,men. . 5.02 6.60 6.83 63.644) ge Bee 
Inside greasers, boys.. 3.65 4.00 4.27 4E2D 0 sear 
_ Inside car couplers, 
RACV ns 8: 5.02 6.60 6.83 604) Bete 
Inside car couplers, 
DGS asta e 390 4.00 4.27 dae AS es On ed 
Inside car droppers... 6.70 Baers 6.83 OT6487 > oe 
Miners taking day 
fae spipcenws «6.20. 2... 7.68 TA OW ea 
All other inside day 
PRWOUS haya 0,70 6.60 6.83 6.64 6.48 6.48 


The Kanawha and New River wage advance was effective 
Aug. 16 and the Winding Gulf, Tug River and Thacker 
wage advances Sept. 1. 


WAGE OF OUTSIDE DAYMEN IN WEST VIRGINIA 


; Kanawaha New Winding Gulf Tug 
Occupation Max. Min. River Max. Mia. River 7 hacker 

Drum runners......... FT DUA SOO. US7Z01098 $746° ($7450 eas | 
War dimpers s.% ~.. <h «, «» 6.50 6.00 6.65 Gn00be Gi 72) $5556 ~ $536 
Hoisting engineers..... . Nat “eras ean 7.87. 7.94 “a | Ae 
Mapitipplenss >... Sess 6.00 6.50 6.58 6.80 6.61 6.56 6.56 
Picking table: . .. ic. G00 629000 6. 504 8.6.20. . 6.48 aie 5.36 
Railroad-car trimmers... 6.00 6.50 6.50 6.70 6.48 5-36 5.36 
Railroad-car cleaners.... 6.00 6.50 6.50 6.70 6.48 en sa 
Railroad-car droppers... 6.00 6.50 6.50 6220 648-2 6.16 16.16 
Blacksmiths... .2.)..:... eee OO Mego 6, ON wos 10M me 7656 = 7.36 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.... 6.25 7.00 6.80 7.09 6.97 6.16 6.16 
Car repairers........... Gap Ome e7000 067, 06007. 43 7 7..39 6.96 6:96 
Greasers, men.......... Gn25). 2 Os 5008 0-50. +6970, 6748 as =e 
Greasers, boys......... SeOoeL TS 65m a Sr So. w 4075 4405 

Couplers, men:’.......-. G00 6259085 6.50 6.20" 0248 

Couplers, boys......... 3905 3.65 3.85 4.07 4.05 

Bilectricians 42.5.5... ~s ie fone 8.00 8.10 

Electrician’s helpers. .. . these WAL 

Mine mechanics........- 8.00 8.10 

Mine mechanic’s helpers LS WL, 

IVEROHANIGEG Hy wins cto ss 8.00 8.10 

Machinist’s helpers... .. The oe) Oy PyAS) 

Armature winders...... .... Ava hago o Ah ch? ie ste 
PEPETOSLEFS 24 ...n0-.-. ~O250.9%.:7)00 GUO; 40 eros O. 5). 76 
Cart drivers:..:.. Aan bee: Tae oe ORS dy So! a 9436 A, Ae, 
Carpenter foremen......  .... 8.00 8.10 ee 
fanpenters: ..::<.5.%- See ete O77 Oleh 0. 40 are ee wae 
Wiogting gang.......... 6.25 6.50 O25. 6 3.650 0850 5596 


| Peythracite Mine Workers Make Big Demand 


T a conference between anthracite mine workers and 
operators at the office of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. on Oct. 26, the United Mine Workers of 
America on behalf of the employees at the anthracite mines 
made the following eight demands: 

(1) Contract rates in the anthracite region should be increased 
an additional 13 per cent in order that the total increase may 
reach 31 per cent, which was the average increase received by 
the tonnage miners in the bituminous regions as a result of the 
award of the President’s Bituminous Coal Commission. 

(2) The minimum day rate should be more equitably fixed so 
as to conform to the amount of wages necessary to support an 
American family in comfort and decency. Equity would dictate 
that the minimum wage should not be less than $6 per eight- 
hour day. 

(3) All classes of labor receiving rates in excess of the mini- 
mum rate in effect previous to the agreement of Sept. 2, 1920, 
should receive the same increase as applied on the minimum 
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rate, in order that the differentials between the various classes 
of labor shall be maintained. 

(4) The hourly rates of those receiving less than the minimum 
$1,545 should be increased to the same percentage or flat amount 
as that received by other employees. 

(5) The rates paid to consideration miners should be increased 
an additional 14 per cent in order that they may receive the aver- 
age increase of 31 per cent as provided for in the above para- 
graph concerning contract increase. 

(6) Contract miners’ laborers and consideration miners’ labor- 
ers should receive the same increase per day as given to in- 
side day men, with provision for the operators to assume re- 
sponsibility for the increase above the percentage amount given 
to the contract miner. Contract miners’ laborers to receive the 
full increase on their total rate of earnings received by them pre- 
vious to the agreement of Sept. 2, 1920. 

(7) Monthly men and men on a shift should receive the same 
increase as provided for those receiving above the minimum rate. 

(8) Men working in excess of the eight-hour day should have 
their work day readjusted to the eight-hour basis. 

The demands were received by the operators “without 
discussion.” They promised they would be placed before 
other executives and that another conference would be held 
in Philadelphia, Friday, Nov. 5. The operators were W. J. 
Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co.; S. D. Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co.; C. F. Huber, president, Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., and Frank H. Hemmelwright, vice-president 
of the Temple Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

The meeting, which occurred on Nov. 5 and 6, as sched- 
uled, was without result. The mine workers declared that 
the whole wage contract was open for consideration. The 
operators announced that inequalities within the contract 
alone were mentioned and that the differences between an- 
thracite and bituminous wages were not an issue. The 
mine workers declared virtually that if the President’s tele- 
gram did not say anything about the matter it should have 
done so. Did they not ask the President to include this 
matter in the scope of the inquiry? Another meeting is 
to be held today, and if this meeting does not have a more 
successful issue the mine workers will ask the President 
to write another telegram, which they hope will induce the 
operators to discuss every complaint of the mine workers. 


Calder Committee on Reconstruction Will 
Hold Hearings in the West 


EARINGS will be held by Senator Calder’s Committee 

on Reconstruction in all important cities in the West 
and Middle West this month. It is understood that the 
itinerary includes a meeting in Cleveland, Nov. 8 and 9; 
Chicago, the 10th; Des Moines, the 12th; Omaha, the 13th; 
Denver, the 15th; Kansas City, the 17th; New Orleans, the 
20th; Birmingham, the 22nd, and again in New York on the 
24th. It is reported that those interested in the building 
industries will be heard and that special attention will be 
given to the subjects of coal and transportation. This 
series of conferences over the country will enable Senator 
Calder to enter the new Congress in December with the 
most up-to-date information on the subject of reconstruc- 
tion, on which he is now one of the recognized authorities. 


Missouri Operators to Fill Urgent Needs 


At Regular Circular Rates 


RRANGEMENTS have been made whereby all urgent 
needs for coal in southeast Missouri, and especially on 
the Missouri Pacific R.R., will be taken care of by the 
Franklin and Williamson County coal operators at their 
regular circular prices. These operators are nine-tenths of 
the operators in these fields and are not to be confused with 
the few who are asking the extreme prices. These ship- 
ments are for actual current needs, steam and domestic. 

In making application consumers ar eadvised to state 
the size that they need, approximately urgent tonnage, or 
orders on hand, from whom they have been buying, or with 
whom they have orders, and any reasons they may know as 
They also must state if 
willing to have coal shipped C.O.D. if operator thinks, it 
necessary. 


Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











Union Recognition Is Urged in Spain 

Recognition of the miners’ syndicate of Spain by em- 
ployers has been proposed by Commissioner Palacios, who 
was sent by the Government into the Rio Tinto district to 
seek a solution to the miners’ strike there. He also sug- 
gests that the employers make working contracts with the 
miners directly and that a definite pension system be 
established. 

Other provisions of the proposed settlement are indemni- 
fication of the men for time lost during the strike and a 
wage increase of one peseta daily over the amount paid 
before the strike. Measures are further recommended to 
permit the men to be represented in all social institutions 
of the district, including co-operative stores, medical serv- 
ice, a pension scheme and educational establishments. 


Silesia Coal Production Shows Great Decline 

The report of Oberschlesische Berg und Huettenmaen- 
nische Verein, E. V., covering the year 1919, shows that in 
1919 there were 63 anthracite mines operating in Upper 
Silesia, wherein 1,235 steam hoist engines were used and 
388 electric motors were in use, as against 405 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

There was 35 per cent less coal produced in the mines 
in 1919 than in the previous year; 21,204,048 tons of coal 
were shipped from these mines in 1919, as against 36,113,360 
tons in 1918 and 40,337,215 tons in 1913. 


Spain Unable to Move Coal 

The serious danger of a lack of coal in the cities of Spain 
during the coming winter is the subject of an editorial 
article in the Imparcial, of Madrid, which blames the au- 
thorities for neglecting the development of the railroad 
transportation system. The newspaper says the Austrian 
coal fields alone are capable of supplying the 7,000,000 tons. 
needed for Spanish consumption, but that it is useless for 
them to produce coal when the transportation conditions 
make it impossible to carry the coal from the mines. 

The Imparcial calls upon the government to take the 
question in hand immediately, as otherwise much suffering 
will ensue, especially when the season of snows begins in 
the northern mountain ranges. 


Turkey Favors American Coal 

Prior to the war the coal market of Constantinople, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner George Wythe, was con- 
trolled by Great Britain. At that time Cardiff coal was 
best known and most in demand. Belgian, German, and 
Russian coal also was known and used to some extent. 

Turkish coal is of a poor grade and because of the great 
amount of sulphur in it was not used in any quantity for 
bunkering purposes. 

Shortly after the Armistice, when England imposed an 
embargo, local importers began to look to America for 
coal. 

American exporters have been shipping in Pocahontas 
screened coal, and it has in most cases given satisfaction 
and is becoming better and more favorably known by the 
local consumers. 

At the present time the consumption of American coal 
is estimated from 8,000 to 10,000 tons per month, costing 
from $35 to $42 per ton cif. Constantinople. American 
coal compares so favorably with the English coal and is 
so superior to the Turkish product that the consumer is 
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gradually ordering more through local importers or im- 
porting agencies. 

In the majority of cases American exporters demand 
payment in New. York in full upon completion of loading. 
In some instances local importers have secured through 
London five or six months’ credit to finance their coal pur- 
chases in the United States. Importers who complained in 
the past about the complexity of the banking situation now 
express their satisfaction at the establishment of an Ameri- 
can bank in Constantinople. 


Average Daily Coal Receipts at italian Ports in 


Vessels Controlled by Italian Government 
(In Metrie Tons) 


May June July August 

GivwtavecChiaies . .vcsd5.4en6 « Sate, te G2: 1,300 775 1,068 
TROTTEPARNUNGIBES oe. cisiine ics eo he 1,032 1,261 1,041 1,174 
INGORE Te Sct ys See. coud 1,066 1,163 1,178 15253 
Tegicetieees Sat, AG cote stun tose aes 1,127 1,149 1 1,181 
"TPeicahenees Sars eit rile seis. Seno eee & shee 1,002 926 iol 
Palermo..... 1,060 92 1397 ioe che 
SSD ORIN eRe ier a Sears tas. Sets) ows nee an 978 1 5 = ee see 
RE ae Mae 5 SRO On, eee 1,005 932 934 1,168 
WentCe lpm Pint lf) coh >; anima ice 784 830 789 692 
BNGInICR ne cists, foo one ae vate 970 792 840 802 
IN GON re eons eit hoes 845 772 75 794 
IMEGAHID HM ae Mite). ois asta syste aa 732 1,159 731 

CUTIE ao PR a Ree 886 676 24 1,105 
@iaitariiarern eee GUY hates obi wrerangs OF ae jhe 754) 1 oes 
GP ROMER IROTIA s crite ..c.c2 sursede aaeate eae et 547 io 
Berita end: (ied Gehrke - aren vacs Tle nae ae. aay. 504 tae Bae! 
SGT ee tae ay oie s, Sai areata phe ey ANE Bae 775 
LAr RE Os aa Oe Lee tarsi Lae a si 610 
(SHO MATURE INL. 2452089 36.08 aisle ¢ saagee ae ak Lyy/ 





French Miners Ask 500 Per Cent Wage Increase 

The French Government has arranged an agreement with 
the mine employers to meet representatives of the French 
National Federation of Miners in an effort to avert the 
threatened strike for enforcing the men’s demands for 
higher wages and nationalization of the mines, it was re- 
ported in Paris Nov. 7. 

The men are demanding that the maximum pre-war scale 
be multiplied by five, as the cost of living, they represent, 
has been increased more than six-fold. 

The federation represents all the underground workers in 
the coal and other mines and in the quarries. 


German Coal Production in the Ruhr District 
During September 
The coal production of the Ruhr district in September 
was 17,590,000 tons, the production in the previous month 
7,290,000 tons. The monthly production of this district in 
the years preceding the war was about 8,000,000 tons. The 
present production, therefore, is near the pre-war level. 


Strike Cripples British Shipping. 

British shipping, according to Consul General Robert P. 
Skinner, London, is greatly curtailed because of the strike, 
coastwise trade being hampered; outward cargees are prac- 
tically stopped, but bunkers are supplied for vessels bring- 
ing back food and essentials. The practical effect of regu- 
lations is the return to the system of directed voyages, re- 
cently abolished. 

Cardiff reports 245 vessels in port, only 2 loading; 1,500 
coal trimmers out of employment; bunkering entirely ceased, 
shipments of export coal being delivered to inland destina- 
tions. Most shipping is lying idle throughout the Kingdom; 
unemployment among seamen and dock labor is becoming 
acute; seamen blame miners for unemployment. South- 
ampton reports cross-channel service curtailed, channel 
island service now being once a week. ‘ 
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British Miners After Vote in Favor of 
Strike Return to Work 


HOUGH the report of the executive committee of 

the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain on Nov. 3 
showed that there was a majority against the acceptance 
of the settlement of the general mine strike, the mine 
executives issued notices urging the men to return to 
work with the least possible delay, for under the rules 
of the Federation a two-thirds majority is needed for 
the continuance of the strike. The majority against a 
settlement was quite smalkonly’8,450. This is insignifi- 
cant as compared with the large number of mine work- 
ers—nearly 700,000. 

One man in four failed: to vote. In sixteen districts 
the ballot proved favorable to the settlement, but the 
majorities in Lancashire, South Wales, Nottingham- 
shire and the Forest of Dean were so large that they 
dwarfed the small contrary majorities of the sixteen 
areas. The leaders of the South Wales and Lancashire 
districts sought to have the strike continued. They 
urged that the rule requiring a two-thirds majority 
did not apply in this case, but with that point of view 
the representatives of the other districts showed little 
sympathy. The strike began on Oct. 16, and completely 
closed the mines from that date till Nov. 3. On the 
day previous, when the miners were balloting on the 
settlement, the miners in the Charleroi district of south- 
ern Belgium went out on strike. 

Production lost because of the British strike, which 
actually shut down the mines for three weeks, is esti- 
mated at 13,000,000 tons. 





Coal Produced, by Districts, During First 
Nine Months of 1920 


F THE coal fields of the United States those in which 
demand presses most persistently on the heels of 
supply are the northern and middle Appalachians, compris- 
ing the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Virginia and eastern Kentucky. Out of this area must 
be supplied not only the requirements of the industrial 
Northeast but also the great-bulk of the exports both over- 
seas and to Canada, the rail and water movement to New 
England, and the coal shipped via the Lakes to the North- 
west. The experience of the war years and of the present 
eoal year as well indicates that when a problem of dis- 
tribution exists anywhere in the country it is likely to be 
in this northern and middleAppalachian region. Nor is 
this surprising in view of the-fact’ that the region con- 
tributes from 60 to 63 per cent of:the-country’s total output. 
The Geological Survey, according to F. G. Tryon in his 
last weekly report, is now in a position to publish weekly 
statistics of the production in this critical region. As shown 
in the following table, the output in January, 1920, was 
27,620,000 net tons, practically equal to the monthly average 


_ for 1917, and within one and a half million tons of the 1918 


Sa vDUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL ON THE NORTHERN AND 
MIDDLE APPALACHIAN REGION* 
(In net tons) 


1917 monthly average... .. 27,665,000 1920: 
1918 monthly average..... 29,151,000 June. . 6... 6-2 eee 26,730,000 
dulyeiea cies fee ee 20,170,000 
1919 monthly average..... 23,940,000 August. i nt eee 30,750,000 
1920: September iwc 30,230,000 
Ce Sa 27,620,000 Week Ended: 
February. . wes. 22,550;000 ORY Deere net ah Morse 6,775,000 
MEU sce wscielee » 27,020,000 Catt GR ee Paes aes ices 7 275,000 
April. . 22,730,000 Octi 162 hovctiercsts. rats 7,185,000 
0. a See 23,400,000 Ot Lace Masse ares casi 7,225,000 


* Figures for 1919 and 1920, subject to revision. 





average. The effect of the switchmen’s strike may be seen 
in the output for April, which dropped to 22,730,000 tons. 
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Since then there has been a gradual recovery, reaching in 
August and September a total of over 30,000,000 tons per 
month. 

Production during October has averaged well above 7,000,- 
000 tons per week, the indications being that the output 
for the month of October will again exceed 30,000,000 tons 
and will perhaps reach 30,800,000 tons. 

In the following tables are given the best estimates which 
can now be made by the Geological Survey on the produc- 
tion of coal, by states, in the first nine months of 1920. 
As the estimates are based on railroad shipments it is 
sometimes difficult to apportion the tonnage of a road orig- 
inating coal in more than one state, and the figures are 
therefore presented as tentative and subject to revision. 

It will be seen that of the five major groups of fields 
shown, the Northeast and the Mountain-Northwest are 
farthest behind in comparison with the war years 1917 and 
1918. Production in the Northeast has been at a rate 
equivalent to 91 per cent of the 1918 rate, as against 97 
per cent for the Eastern Interior, 94 per cent for the 
Western Interior and southern Appalachians, and 92 per 
cent for the Mountain-Northwestern group. 

PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, BY GROUPS OF STATES, 1917-1920 
(In thousands of net tons) 








Year 1920 
at Same 
First Nine Rate as 
Months First Nine 
Section of 1920 Months 1919 1918 1917 
Northeast a. SATIRE ISAS 318,984 288, 230 351,365 33,440 
Southern Appalachian b. 18, 499 24,672 20,420 26,083 26,381 
Eastern Interior c....... 4,689 126,252 94,600 130,768 122,953 
Western Interior d...... i 763 29,016 22,590 30,724 30,708 
Mountain States and 
Northwest ¢.2.).'os6%.5 0. 27,885 37,176 32,090 40,341 38,212 
ROGAN ste ae ieee curate 402,072 536,100 457,950 579,281 551,694 


(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Fastern Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. (b) Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee. (c) Illinois, Indiana, 
and western Kentucky. (d) Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas. (e) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming,.Montana, North Dakota and 
Washington. (f) Alaska, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Cregon and South 
Dakota not included. 








Refuses to Advance Lambert Run Case; 
Definition of Coal Cars Modified 


VENTS bearing on the coal industry have happened 
thick and fast in Washington during the last week. 
Following are some of those of most significance: 

The U. S. Supreme Court on Monday, Nov. 8, declined 
to advance for early hearing the case of the Lambert Run 
Coal Co. vs. the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., involving assigned 
cars. 

On Saturday, Nov. 6, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion released about 25,000 cars from coal transportation 
by amending Service Order No. 20 to read: “The phrase 
coal cars as used in this order shall not include or embrace 
gondola cars with solid ‘fixed’ sides and solid ‘fixed’ flat 
bottoms, having sides 42 inches or less in height, inside 
measurements.” 

For the third time within a week, representatives of 
public utilities made a determined plea on Monday for as- 
signed cars. Apparently the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion continues to regard the situation as insufficient to re- 
voke Service Order No. 21. The utilities asserted that they 
were receiving less than 60 per cent on the‘r contracts with 
a large number of plants operating on meager daily re- 
quirements. The approach of winter with short reserves 
of coal, it was said, makes likely numerous cessations on 
the part of public utilities. The co-operative committee, 
composed of representatives of railroads, operators and 
utilities, is not meeting the situation, the commission was 
told. 

Attorney General Palmer, instead of attending the boaeid 
ing at Indianapolis before J udge Anderson in the coal cases, 
appeared on Monday in the U. S. Supreme Court in his 
usual seat, to hear decisions announced by the court, ex- 
pecting decisions in the Lever law and other cases in which 
the Government is interested. The court, however, did not 
announce a decision in the Lever law case. 
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Wentz Defends Priority Orders at Calder Hearing 


Ignoring of Operators’ Early Requests for Increased Transportation Facilities 
Caused Acute Situation—New York Utilities Accused of Selfishness in Asking 
Assigned Cars—Secretary Tumulty Denies Influencing Commerce Commission 


made quite clear in the hearing in New York City on 

Nov. 4 of the Senate Committee on Reconstruction, at 
which time Colonel Wentz, president of the National Coal 
Association, was the principal and only witness. Senator 
Calder inferred that the coal operators, railroad officials and 
the White. House had been running -the coal business, 
influencing priority orders during a period when transpor- 
tation was denied to all industries and coal contracts had 
been broken on account of these priority orders. He said 
that from evidence submitted to the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee the prices of coal had been outrageously high, the 
railroads of New England, for instance, having had to make 
an outlay of $18,000,000.extra per year, and the gas users 
of Massachusetts at the rate of $5,700,000 extra per year, 
and, according to the Senator, nobody has benefited by the 
issuance of these priority orders except the gentlemen who 
made or influenced their making. Coal exports have not 
been reduced, idle shipping has not been used and the Sen- 
ator said it has been possible, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Willard, for anyone to buy a car of coal and ship it to 
a port and hold it there indefinitely for speculation by pay- 
ing the regular public charge of $2 per day. He referred 
also to the announced intention of the bituminous coal oper- 
ators, anthracite coal operators, wholesalers and retailers to 
get together to influence legislation and to prevent the 
TRSHANCE of contradictory figures and statements. 


G made aut CALDER’S position on the coal question was 


‘COLONEL WENTZ RESENTS “INFLUENCE”? CHARGE 


“To the charge that the coal operators, railroads and the 
White House had been working together in handling the 
coal situation and had been influencing the issuance of 
seryice orders in order to excuse coal operators from ful- 
fillment of their contracts Colonel Wentz said “I do not feel 
that it is a fair inference to make from the situation because 
I know neither Mr. Tumulty nor Mr. Alvord [the represen- 
tative of Judge Payne, Director General of Railroads], nor 
the Commerce Commission had taken any action either 
directly or indirectly which would bring about or excuse the 


operators from fulfilling their contracts, and such an infer- 


ence is unfair and improper.” 

Colonel Wentz further stated that he knew of no reason 
why the facts in connection with the coal industry should 
not be correctly and properly stated to any investigating 
body and he gave as his opinion that if an arrangement 
could be made which would bring the truth about the situa- 
tion as it exists properly to the attention of any existing 
body, that would be a step in the right direction. This 
statement was in answer to Senator Calder’s remarks 
regarding the proposed coalition of the operators, jobbers 
and retailers. 

Senator Calder believes undoubtedly there are a number 
of honest coal operators -and he will not assume that the 
great majority of them are not honest. In the course of 
the hearing he said: “I would assume that the great 
majority of them are honest, but a portion of them, by their 
manipulations of the shortage of cars and fuels, have left 
the impression ‘in the mind of the public that they have 
profited. abnormally this past year, and you, gentlemen, who 
are responsible men of the operators’ association, have got 
your work cut out for you to convince the public that it has 
not been. so, and that you and other honest men of the 
organization have not profited abnormally in your business.” 
He characterized the situation as very serious. He said that 
the. country is aroused by it almost as much as it was 
against the rent profiteers, and if coal should be difficult to 
get this winter and prices unusually high, almost anything 
may happen. 

“When. coal has been as high as.$12 to $15 a ton at the 
mines, compared with $2.50 four or five years ago,” Senator 


Calder said, “it is pretty hard to convince the public, when 
they have also added knowledge that coal operators in con- 
junction with the railroads have been responsible for the 
language of the priority orders, that there is not some 
scheme by which somebody has been doing these things with 
the knowledge of the authorities.” 

In reply to the inferences contained in Senator Calder’s 
remarks Colonel Wentz reviewed the situation from early 
spring, stating that when there came a marked shortage 
of coal the operators asked that enough transportation be 
afforded to restore the normal rate of production, but no 
attention was paid to their request or to the figures the 
operators presented. It was only when the Governors, Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from New England and the North- 
west came to Washington and to the White House and said 
that unless coal was shipped to them in larger volume than 
they were at that time getting these districts would freeze 
this winter, that the White House naturally became dis- 
turbed and other governmental officers in Washington 
became disturbed, and finally the situation was recognized 
as acute. He stated that at this time he was told that the 
appointment of a Fuel Administrator was contemplated for 
the purpose of re-establishing Federal control of the indus- 
try and that, realizing as he did that no Fuel Administrator, 
no matter how able he might be, and even though he had 
sufficient funds, could gather together an organization in 
time to meet the situation, he took steps to have the oper- 
ators meet the situation immediately. 

When Senator Calder remarked that a Fuel Administrator 
might have fixed prices he replied that it took Dr. Garfield 
six months to work out a proper and equitable set of mine 
prices that would stimulate rather than throttle production 
and that under the program that had been adopted without 
a Fuel Administrator prices had now decreased to a point 
where he predicted that spot prices would be below contract 
prices by Dec. 1. 


Dock MEN DISSATISFIED WITH PRIORITY RESULT 


Colonel Wentz explained the persistent efforts of the New 
York public utilities for assigned cars as resulting from 
their desire to have 100-per cent delivery on their contracts, 
irrespective of car supply and without regard to the delivery 
of coal to any other consumers, and he indicated that he did 
not believe the Interstate Commerce Commission would per- 
mit such discrimination. The Senate Committee read a 
statement from Mr. Groverman, secretary of the Northwest 
Coal Dock Operators’ Association, to the effect that Lake 
priority orders had not worked out to their satisfaction and 
that they were short 25 per cent of the coal they needed. 
In answer to this Senator Calder was told that the dock 
people.represent special interests who prefer to sell to the 
railroads of the Northwest and do not represent the whole 
Northwest. After the first three weeks, which were con- 
sumed in getting things in operation, Service Order No. 10 
was fully effective and so much coal was diverted to the 
Lakes that a condition of congestion at lower Lake ports 
was approaching. The commission called upon the Goy- 
ernors and others of the Northwest for reasons why the 
Lake order should not be suspended and, no reply being 
forthcoming, the commission suspended the order. 

Considerable stress was laid by Senator Calder on the 
subject of fulfillment of contracts and he was particularly 
anxious to learn why coal contracts had not been fulfilled. 
He said that the committee had received information that 90 
per cent of the gas and electric companies of Massachusetts 
made contracts last spring for their year’s supply at prices 
ranging from $3.50 to $4 per ton, but had been obliged to 
buy 50 per cent of their requirements at spot prices ranging 
from $14 to $15. 

In a statement issued from Washington on Nov. 6, Colonel 


November 11, 1920 


Wentz denounced as false the statement of Franklin T. 
Miller, in the New York papers, that the bituminous coal 
operators had used, or attempted to use, persuasion with 
Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to the President, to influence 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue priority 
orders so that operators could “dodge” contracts at lower 
prices than those prevailing in the open market, during the 
coal shortage. 

“Any such statement is absolutely unfounded,” said 
Colonel Wentz. “The operators of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, through their officers, kept Mr. Tumulty informed 
as to developments in the effort to overcome the serious coal 
shortage. That is all they sought to do and all that was 
done. Mr. Miller’s insinuations are baseless and utterly 
false.” 

Mr. Tumulty, when his attention was brought to these 
statements, said “I never at any time conferred with or 
made suggestions to the members of the commission with 
reference to shipments of coal. There was no politics at 
any time in the matter of priority shipments of coal. I 
acted upon the representations made to the President which 
came from Republican Governors from all parts of the 
country. Mr. Alvord, acting for Judge Payne, advised the 


President with reference to the handling of this difficult: 


situation.” 





Lifting of All Service Orders by End of 
Month Is Forecast 


EFORE Dee. 1, it is believed, the Interstate Commerce 

Commission will have cancelled all of its service orders. 
Exceptions may be the order of April 15, giving railroads 
authority to use assigned cars, and Service Order No. 18, 
which defines the commission’s position in the matter of the 
extent of time that a contract is intended to cover. As the 
commission has had an exceptional opportunity during the 
last six months to become familiar with the evils and 
abuses arising from the practice of assigning cars, none 
will be surprised if these orders go down with the rest. 

The last week has been characterized chiefly by the great 
pressure exerted by industries other than coal to obtain 
authority to use open-top cars. There are evidences that 
the commission regards these requests in a sympathetic man- 
ner. It is thought probable that an alteration will be made 
in Service Order No. 20, so as to provide a new dimension 
as to height of side of coal cars. A change of four inches 
in this dimension will release more than 20,000 open-top 
ears. The steel and constructional industries, along with 
the road builders, have been pressing this matter in the 
most active manner possible. 

The consensus of opinion in Washington is that the slump 
- in prices will not continue to disastrously low levels. Prices 
have already reached a point where consumers in no imme- 
diate need of coal are making contracts. 

It is the position of the National Coal Association that 
the service orders should be continued until the deficit in 
coal production is made up. The serious shortage has been 
met by deliveries of coal in installments. This is especially 
true in the case of domestic coal. It has been an almost 
universal practice on the part of retailers to deliver only a 
small portion of customers’ orders. For that reason it is 
regarded as advisable to maintain the present rate of pro- 
duction and distribution for some time to come, 

It had been expected that, following the dissemination, to 
small way stations of the cars which were in the Lake trade, 
there would be considerable delay in getting the cars back 
to the mine owing to the longer time which would be re- 
quired for their unloading. This apparently is not happen- 
ing, for the need for coal is so great that retailers are un- 
loading cars with unprecedented rapidity. 

Another formal request was made last week by public 
utilities for the use of assigned cars. The commission 
made it clear that it does not regard the public-utility situa- 
tion such as to justify the resort to assigned cars. 
committees looking after gas and electric utilities and the 
non-franchised’' utilities are continuing to meet emergency 
needs through co-operation between the operators and the 
railroads. 
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Judge Anderson Insists on Bringing Mine 
Workers and Operators to Trial 


UDGE A. B. ANDERSON, of the Federal court at In- 

dianapolis, Ind., notified A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney 
General, Nov. 4 that an investigation would be made in open 
court Nov. 8 of the Attorney General’s connection with the 
conspiracy case against 125 bituminous coal operators and 
officials. of the United Mine Workers of America which has 
been set for trial on that date. While no further informa- 
tion as to the reason for the investigation was given by 
Judge Anderson, it is understood that the investigation will 
proceed. 

The investigation may also include an inquiry as to the 
statements made recently by the Attorney General that an 
agreement had been reached with Judge Anderson to the 
effect that no evidence arising from the miners’ strike last 
November and the resultant court proceedings should be 
used in the conspiracy case brought against the miners and 
operators. It is expected that in order to arrive at the facts 
regarding a conference between Mr. Palmer, Mr. Simms and 
other officials in Judge Anderson’s chambers last Decem- 
ber, the court will place Mr. Simms, Mr. Slack, Mr. Van 
Nuys and possibly others on the witness stand to testify as 
to what actually took place in the conference. 

“T am going to find out if an Attorney General has the 
power to suppress evidence in a contempt case in this 
court,” said Judge Anderson in reply to a statement by the 
Attorney General that he did not known on what ground his 
connection with the conspiracy case against miners and 
operators is to be investigated. 

On Monday, Nov. 8, C. B. Ames, former chief assistant 
to Mr. Palmer, testified in behalf of the Attorney General 
that the Government’s orders had been misunderstood and 
that it was the intention to eliminate only the evidence 
that had been the basis of the contempt proceedings prior 
to the settlement of the strike, a year ago. Mr. Ames 
pointed out that the conspiracy charges now under trial 
were instituted at a date later than that covered by the 
alleged conspiracy that led up to the strike and that Mr. 
Palmer did not believe it fair to proceed criminally after 
having obtained the miners’ compliance with the court order 
last December. 

Judge Anderson stated that the Attorney General’s con- 
duct was “strangely close to the compounding of a felony” 
and also “dangerously near contempt of court.” The court 
set Jan. 10, 1921, as the date for continuing the trial inas- 
much as the Government’s attorney advised him that the 
Government was not ready to proceed. 


Colorado Lignite Miners End “ Vacation” 


IFTEEN hundred miners in the lignite fields of Colo- 

rado, waging an unsuccessful strike for recognition of 
the union based on a 20-per cent increase in wages and a 
working agreement, have returned to work after having 
been on a so-called vacation of ten days. Union leaders 
said they could carry on negotiations with the operators 
just as effectively with the men on duty. The operators 
intimate that threatened prosecution of the strikers by the 
State Industrial Commission for law violation and the fact 
that outside miners were gradually taking the places of 
the strikers forced the policy committee of the union to 
unwillingly end the walkout. Both sides will present their 
grievances before the Industrial Commission Nov. 15. 


Illinois Mine Workers Would Revise Scale} 


ETITIONS are being mailed to every Illinois local of the 
United Mine Workers of America by John Watt, secre- 
tary of subdistrict No. 4. The petitions request that a 
special meeting be called to consider a revision of the wage 
scale and such a rewriting of the state constitution as will 


return all powers to the “rank and file” in the union. If they 


are signed by a sufficient number of locals, the meeting will 
be called. Authorization for the circulation of the petitions 


was obtained at a subdistrict convention held in Springfield 
in October. 





Production 


the Market 





and 







Weekly Review 


Indications are that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
expects to go deeply into the alleged violations of its orders 


already progressed in textile and other industries in 

the last few months. The bottom has not been reached 
and prices on all except the very best coal from such fields 
as Pocahontas and Pittsburgh are certain to continue the 
downward movement. The abundance of transportation in 
recent weeks has brought more coal to consumers and has 
loosened up the so-called “frozen credits’ in industries 
wherein delivery of products had been delayed. 


[ o aisesay pro in bituminous coal has begun as it has 


OPERATORS THREATENED WITH GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Senator Calder furnished the sensation of the week in 
his charge that the coal operators and the railroads had 
influenced the Interstate Commerce Commission, through the 
White House, in getting priority orders that enabled coal 
men to avoid filling low price contracts. The National Coal 
Association and Mr. Tumulty have both asserted that these 
insinuations are baseless and false. The situation that has 
developed in connection with Senator Calder’s statements is 
of considerable importance because accompanied by the 
threat that if the coal operators do not themselves reduce 
the price of coal by Dec. 1, when Congress convenes, the 
Senator will introduce legislation to control the industry. 
In answer to the statement that the price of coal is now 
rapidly falling and has already touched the contract price 
level, Senator Calder has published the record of a sale 
by the Raleigh Smokeless to the Boston Elevated of a 
part cargo on Oct. 26 at more than $12 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. mine. 


in connection with the use of open-top cars. Not only does 
it expect to ascertain whether graft existed in the furnish- 
ing of cars to certain consignees but it will probe into 
alleged abuses of the orders by public utilities and other 
consumers. The permits which have been issued also are 
_to be closely scrutinized. It is alleged that many permits 
were raised and there are many sensational rumors as to 
the extent to which bribery was used during the period 
of greatest car shortage. 

In view of better transportation and increased produc- 
tion, it is believed that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will cancel, as of Dec. 1, the last ruling defining coal- 
car classification and providing priority for open-top equip- 
ment for use in the industry. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production during the week ended Oct. 30 rose to the 
maximum for the year. According to the Geological Sur- 
vey, the total output is estimated at 12,338,000 net tons, 
an increase of 97,000 tons over the preceding week, which 
is the largest output attained in any one week since the 
Armistice, with the exception of a late week of October, 
1919, just before the coal strike. The 1920 output is now 
only 7,000,000 tons behind that of 1917. Observance of 
religious holidays and election day had a decided effect on 
production for the week ended Nov. 6. 

Transportation conditions are steadily improving. Gen- 
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Weekly Dumpings, Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports 
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eral increase is noted in car supply. The northern Appa- 
lachian placement was reported as nearly adequate, with 
the exception of the Fairmont section, where only a 50-per 
cent supply was available. The improvement was more 
noticeable on the B. & O. The supply fluctuated in the 
middle Appalachian region, all fields reporting a slight de- 
crease. Midwest districts had about 75 per cent placement 
with indication of steady improvement. Kentucky opera- 
tions are still crippled by inadequate supply, which during 
the week was running 26 per cent in the western section 
and even less in the southeastern part of the state. 
Alabama mines are obtaining all the empties necessary to 
load tonnage available in the strike zone. 

Labor losses are still on the decline. The men are more 
disposed to give efficient service, and record production is 
resulting. Some labor shortage, however, is reported in 
the Winding Gulf and Tug River sections of West Virginia; 
eastern Ohio miners are working only in_ half-hearted 
fashion since the outlaw strike; Alabama miners have prac- 
tically all returned, but are working irregularly. Colorado 
lignite workers who recently went on strike are returning. 
The Colorado State Industrial Commission states that a 
majority of the men did not vote for a strike and has set 
Nov. 15 for a hearing of union leaders. 


BELIEVE END OF DECLINE HAs Not BEEN REACHED 


Further declines in spot prices occurred during the last 
week of October. Railroad fuel is still in good demand, but 
purchases for industrial consumption are at a low ebb, 
apparently in the belief that the end of the decline has not 
yet been reached. Domestic demand is lowered by the un- 
seasonable weather which has prevailed lately and also be- 
cause of the absorption of considerable tonnage released 
by the suspension of the Lakes priority order. 

Fairmont quotations are lower—line trade $6, export $10 
and Lakes $5@$5.25. Pittsburgh district spot prices range 
$5@$7, with new contract figures seen at $4@$4.50. Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 is down, $5.25@$6. The Midwest section re- 
ports a slump in all demands with southern Illinois $5.25@ 
$6;. Springfield $4.25@$5; northern Illinois $4.75@$5.75. 
Indiana prices inside the state generally conform to rulings 
of the state commission; outside deliveries are, Fourth Vein 
$5@$5.75 and Fifth Vein $4.75@$5.25. Western Kentucky 
steam is firm, $5@$6.50, with a brisk demand caused by 
lowered production and territory opened up by new compe- 
titive rates. Boston market is much weaker with practic- 
ally no steam demand of any volume; Pool 10, 11 and 14, 
$5.50@$6.25, Pool 71, $7@$7.50. The New York market 
broke sharply, and the export demand also fell off; Pools 1, 
9 and 71, $8@$9; Pool 10, $6.50@$7.50; Pool 11, $5.75@ 
$6.50; Pool 34, $6@$7; Pool 44, $5.50@$6; Pool 18 and 
unclassified coals, $5@$6. A like slump is reported in the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore markets, where spot quotations 
in some instances are running even less than prices on con- 
tract for December and January deliveries. The Detroit 
market is off $2 on steam grades with Hocking $6 and 
West Virginia $7. Birmingham reports steam trade as 
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barely absorbing spot tonnage, prices weakening to $4.25@ 
$5 for medium coals, and $5.50@$7 for the best grades. 

According to the Geological Survey, the coal handled over 
Tidewater piers for the week ended Oct. 30 amounted to 
1,207,000 net tons, or a decrease of 168,000 tons when com- 
pared with the preceding week. Exports declined slightly, 
as did New England and the bunker trade. The tonnage 
handled was destined as follows: 

Hampton 





Destination New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Total 
Coastwise to 

NewEngland. 60,000 11,000 28,000 66,000 249 ses... 165,000 
BIRPOLte teh es ee ts 100,000 174,000 361,000 5,000 640,000 
Banker janie . 74,000 20,000 L7F000R A 1ALOO0 ase: 225,000 
Inside capes. cei as 25,000 23,000 G000K ue ean 54,000 
Other tonnage... (WOR COC a ER sede eae: aged 1,000 123,000 

PROLATS iter 21 256,000 156,000 242,000 547,000 6,000 1,207,000 


For the first time in several weeks the all-rail movement 
to New England fell below the 5,000-car mark, when in the 
week ended Oct. 30 the movement through the five rail 
gateways numbered 4,854 cars. 

Lake dumpings for the week énded Nov. 6 declined to 
849,726 tons as compared with 1,081,275 for the preceding 
week. Docks are well up on steam sizes and are taking 
mostly lump shipments on contracts, generally refusing to 
pay the higher current prices. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production during the last week of October amounted to 
1,696,000 net tons or a decrease of 11.5 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding week. The decrease is attributed 
to a labor shortage caused by the men commemorating the 
settlement of the great antharcite strike of 1902 by observ- 
ing the Mitchell day holiday of Oct. 29. The better rate 
of production that has been maintained recently has caused 
a less panicky demand for domestic, although the supply is 
still far short of tonnage requested by dealers. Steam 
trade continues very brisk. 

Miners are showing some uneasiness about the results 
of the recent wage hearing in Philadelphia. No announce- 
ment has:been made, although some is expected from the 
meeting scheduled Nov. 11. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has taken under advisement the matter of estab- 
lishing priorities for domestic shipments to the District of 
Columbia and New York City. The matter has also been 
placed before the Anthracite Bureau in an endeavor to 
secure the assignment of tonnage to these points. The 
fair price movement throughout the country has been 
adopted by representative anthracite operators who have 
formed a committee to discourage unwise practices. 


COKE 

Beehive coke production showed an increase of 8,000 tons 
over the preceding week when 399,000 tons were produced 
the last week in October. Coke prices continue their decline 
in the face of a sluggish market, although recession in the 
past week was not so sharp as that characterizing the pre- 
ceding week. Connellsville spot quotations are: Furnace, 
$9; foundry, $11@$12. 
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Extremely Light Demand for Steam— 
Gas Coals Also a Drug—Prices Slump 
—Coastwise Receipts Fall Off Mate- 
rially — Anthracite Domestic Sizes 
_ Come Forward Slowly—Weather Help- 
ing the Situation—No Spot Demand 
for Steam Sizes. 

Bituminous—The current spot mar- 
ket is lifeless. Aside from a few 
straggling buyers whose requirements 
are exceptional there is no present in- 
terest here in prices. It is now con- 
ceded that New England steam-users 
have in stock 90@120 days supply at 
the present rate of consumption. This 
is based upon the present general cur- 
tailment in most lines of manufactur- 
ing. 

There is no prospect today that busi- 
ness will be stimulated within the 8 or 
4 months for which steam coal is now 
in hand. There are doubtless a great 
many individual plants whose reserve is 
less than 4 months, but in such cases 
continuing deliveries are being made on 
contract and will be made through the 
season to April 1. 

With the termination of certain pri- 
orities in other directions shipments of 
high volatiles are coming. forward in 
better volume on contracts. Prices re- 
ceded more than $2 within a week, and 
new low levels are heard from day to 
day. In the Fairmont district contracts 
have been made for railroad fuel at 
less than $5 per net ton for delivery to 
April 1 and there have been a few 
sales at less than that for spot ship- 
ment. The low sulphur grades, how- 
ever, are being’ maintained at around 
$6.50. 

On certain medium grades from cen- 
tral Pennsylvania there have been offers 
of less than $5 with counter offers from 
buyers down as low as $4.25. There 
has been any quantity of fair grade 
coal, Pools 10, 11, 14, ete., at a range 
of $5.50@$6.25, with Pool 71 hanging 
around $7@$7.50. By water there has 
not been the corresponding decline in 
spot prices. Due largely to high tariffs 
all-rail the small tonnages available 
for inland distribution have been quietly 
absorbed on this contract basis of $4.75 
@$5. Plus charges these prices mean 
delivered on cars at Boston, Portland, 
or Providence a range of $13@$14. 
Whether further slumps will take place 
in the all-rail market remains to be 
seen; it is evident, however that we are 
in for a dull market until there is some 
striking industrial change. 

Coastwise shipments show a material 
falling off, as indeed does the movement 
through the Hudson River gateways 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 
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all-rail. There are occasional cases of 
demurrage on ships at the Hampton 
Roads terminals but they do not occur 
so frequently as 30 days ago. Car-sup- 
ply is better on the Southern roads and 
the operators are less hampered by 
mandatory shipments West. In other 
words, the whole bituminous situation 
is clearing up and all the interests will 
have a breathing spell through the 
winter. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 
Clearfields Georges Creeks 


F.o.b. mines, per netton $4.75@ 6.25 $5.25@ 7.50 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, per 


gross: tons: 24. cee 7.95@ 9.65 8.55@11.00 
F.o.b. New York, per 
grosstons............ 8.50@10.15 9.00@11.50 


Anthracite—There continues general 
complaint of the extreme slowness with 
which shipments are being made. All 
the domestic sizes seem equally hard to 
secure and retailers in most communi- 
ties are at their wits end to handle 
the public demand. In a few cities 
there are signs of an easier demand, 
but much depends upon the weather the 
next 30 days. 

Sizes like No. 1 Buckwheat are in 
much less demand than a month ago. 
Steam sizes are only in very light de- 
mand. Shipments now going forward 
are on contracts in most cases, although 
the interest in patent stokers is ob- 
served to be growing. 











Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Bituminous Prices Break Sharply — 
Export Demand Declines — Anthracite 
Production Is Recovering — Domestic 
Situation Is Better —Steam Sizes in 
Good Demand. 


Bituminous—The market is expe- 
riencing quite a slump. It began about 
a week ago and has continued with in- 
creasing momentum during the present 
week. Early in the fall prices receded 
two or three dollars a ton in the course 
of several weeks; now they have gone 
down as much or more in about 10 
days. 

Several things have played a part in 
breaking the market. The suspension 
of the Lake priority order released ton- 
nage for the Eastern trade and was 
perhaps the immediate cause of a sur- 
plus developing. Production in the sea- 
board territory has been increasing for 
weeks, while at the same time consump- 
tion was on the down grade. 

This year the tendency has been to 
accumulate good-sized stocks, for until 
recently buyers were in a more or less 
panicky state of mind. ‘But of late they 


. 
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have adopted a waiting policy for lower 
prices. A great many consumers seem 
to have reached the same conclusion, 
for not only did demand fall off but a 
flood of cancellations made their ap- 
pearance. 

One other thing making for the fall 
is that many small operators have been 
running on spot orders. With no con- 
tracts on which to apply their tonnage 
they must now sell it from day to day 
at the best price obtainable, which re- 
sults in all sorts of quotations being 
heard, varying as much as a dollar a 
ton. 

The market may be quoted, roughly, 
as follows: Pools 1, 9 and 71, $8@$9; 
Pool 10, $6.50@$7.50; Pool 11, $5.75@ 
$6.50; Pool 34, $6@$7; Pool 44, $5.50@ 
$6; Pool 18 and unclassified, $5@$6. 

A factor in depressing prices at Tide- 
water is the recent falling off in ex- 
port demand, the bulk of the tonnage 
now moving on old orders and con- 
tracts. 


Anthracite—After a series of holi- 
days and semi-holidays which resulted 
in collieries being idle or short-handed 
for a week or so, production is again 
recovering. These shutdowns occur 
every year, but this year they came all 
together and at a time when demand 
for domestic sizes was much greater 
than usual. 

The effects will be felt at Tide well 
into the next week, as there was a com- 
paratively small tonnage shipped from 
the mines during the first half of this 
week, but the prevailing mild weather 
helped considerably and gave dealers 
an opportunity to catch up to some ex- 
tent. Orders on the books represent a 
large tonnage but dealers state that 
they are mostly from consumers who 
already have some coal on hand. Those 
who had no coal at the beginning of the 
month were for the most part those who 
have been waiting for a particular size. 
Consumers who already have some coal 
on hand are anxious to secure more, 
and no doubt they have placed orders 
with two or more dealers in many cases. 
Duplication of orders is not much of a 
factor in the wholesale trade, for the 
reason that the companies and the large 
independent operators have opened very 
few new accounts this year. The re- 
tailer who is unable to secure his 
usual tonnage from his established 
source could not as a rule get an order 
accepted by any other producer selling 
at or near the circular price. Such 
extra tonnage as may have been ob- 
tained was bought from small inde- 
pendent operators at high prices—the 
smaller independents still being able to 
dispose of their output at prices rang- 
ing up to $15. 

Very few of the dealers in this city 
and v-cinity are paying high premiums 
as most of them are getting company 
tonnage and some moderate priced in- 
dependent coal sufficient to enable them 
to care for their regular trade. 

Steam sizes, with the exception of 
barley, keep in good demand at prices 
that show little change. No. 1 buck- 
wheat is quoted $6@$6.50; rice, $4@ 
$4.50 and barley $1.25@$2.25. 
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Anthracite Receipts at Low Ebb—Muiuld 
Weather Holds Down Consumption — 
Holidays Cut Production—Steam Sizes 
Ease Off — Bituminous Takes Sharp 
Drop—Consumers Are Buying Little— 
Freer Export Permits Expected—Pro- 
duction Near the Top. 


Anthracite—Receipts have been close 
to the zero point all week and the 
immediate outlook is not at all encour- 
aging. Many mines have lost time due 
to the religious holiday last Friday 
running over into election day. 

The companies report much restless- 
ness among their men due to the dis- 
cussion of the increased wage. It can 
be taken for granted if the increase is 
refused there will be trouble. 

Even though the retailers are press- 
ing their shippers for more coal, they 
will generally admit that it will not 
take a very heavy tonnage to satisfy 
them, especially in the face of the ex- 
tremely mild weather so far this fall. 
There is no question that the tonnage 
lost by the three weeks lay-off of the 
miners has about been made up in this 
way, and with the cellars of thousands 
of consumers containing an entire win- 
ter’s supply, some interests are freely 
predicting a break in the market by the 
first of the coming year. 

One of the big shipping companies 
this week continued its process of 
equalizing prices as compared with 
other large producers. This time the 
price of egg coal was increased 15c. 
making the mine price per gross ton 
$7.75. It also made a price of $4.25 on 
buckwheat as compared to $4.10 pre- 
viously in effect. 

There has been some easing in the 
steam. trade and while the big com- 
panies are still pressed to meet their 
buckwheat obligations, the smaller con- 
cerns are finding it most difficult to 
exact the top premiums on this size. 
The price for. individual buckwheat 
recently has been close to $5. Rice is 
moving fairly well with the big shippers 
and moderately so with the independ- 
ents. Barley is to be had freely, with 
very little likelihood of any strengthen- 
ing over the $2.25 price. 


Bituminous—For a time during the 
past week it seemed as though the 
bottom had gone entirely out of the 
market. There was a great dearth of 
buying. Manufacturing interests seemed 
to take the stand that with prices fall- 
ing it was better judgment to wait, 
particularly since they were not in 
urgent need. 

With Pool 10 offered at $7.50, the 
market is fast becoming favorable to 
the buyer. There was also plenty of 
Pool 11 at $6@$6.50. The real condi- 

tion was shown,by the fact that the 
high grade coals, such as Pools 1, 9 and 
71 actually came upon the spot market, 
after having been practically unobtain- 
able for a year or more. Some of the 
very best coals were offered at $8.50. 
Under the classification of Pool 18 are 
many inferior fuels that in ordinary 
times rarely get on the market, and in 
an effort to move them, prices were 
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quoted from $5.50 down to $4, mines. 

The above quotations are all for coal 
originating on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Coal coming off the New York Central 
was inclined to sell a little less. As an 
instance, $7 was freely quoted on Pool 
10 originating on the N. Y. C. and for 
Pool 11 the price was $6@$6.25. 

Fairmont coals also sold off. Pool 34 
was $6.50@$7. Another indication of 
the softening market was to be found 
in an offering of screened coal in lim- 
ited lots being quoted $7.25, and slack 
at $6@$6.25. 

Various explanations are offered for 
the change, the principal one being that 
Tide permits have so restricted move- 
ment over the piers that coal has 
jammed up and producers were com- 
pelled to sacrifice prices. It is a fact 
that the piers are pretty well cleaned 
up at this time and some people are 
predicting that prices will stiffen some- 
what, as there are intimations that 
permits will be given more freely in a 
few days. The fact remains that pro- 
duction is well up and there is more 
than enough coal to go around. 





BALTIMORE 


Slow-Down Expected in Exports After 
Record-Making Month — Prices Fall 
Under 100 Per Cent Car Supply—Hard 
Coal Is Scarce and Dealers Are Appor- 
tioning. 

Bituminous—Reports at Tide show a 
distinct slow-down in the number of 
ships reporting and being loaded as 
compared with .the recent record per- 
formance that made October the most 
exceptional month in the history of the 
export trade here. 

During October there was loaded on 
foreign delivery account a total of 118 
ships, carrying 653,762 tons of export 
and 39,567 tons of bunker fuel. This 
was a cargo excess of 159,854 tons 
above the best previous record, made 
in September. In August, 490,930 tons 
of export cargo coal was loaded, so that 
the total for three months sent to for- 
eign ports reached the remarkable 
figure of 1,638,495 tons. 

Many ships loading cargo coal here 
are taking fuel elsewhere for bunkers. 
The bunker business has been some- 
what of a disappointment lately. 
Bunker prices have slumped to about 
$13 a gross ton f.o.b. piers. 

The fine car supply at present is a 
big factor in the cut in spot prices for 
line trade. Some of the regions are 
getting 100 per cent since the release 
of cars from the Northwest, and best 
coals such as run to Pools 9 and 71 are 
offering at $7@$8 a ton f.o.b. mines. 
Less desirable coals are running at 
$5.50@$6. This does not apply to con- 
tract in considerable amounts, the 
figure for less desirable coals for deliv- 
ery over December and January being 
around $7 and for best coals $8.50@$9. 

Anthracite—While vastly aided by 
the continued mild weather, the hard 
coal situation is not entirely relieved 


Under a general policy of dealers to. 


deliver small lots only to customers 
without coal there has been a fairly 
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wide distribution. Still there are hun- 
dreds of homes without coal and some 
with only enough to last a week or 
more before more fuel will be needed. 

Dealers say that producing interests, 
which had promised that November 
would see a big movement following the 
period of light deliveries, can not ship 
much for the balance of this month. 
The dealers are standing by their plan 
to buy only company or reasonably 
priced premium coal, and no one has 
followed the lead of one large company 
here which raised prices $1.50 a ton to 
take care of coal bought at a fancy 
figure. 








Lake 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Still Slumps—Prospect of 
Continued Weakness for Some Time— 
Consumers Hold Off—Cars Are Plenti- 
ful—Anthracite Scarce—Coke Declines 
Sharply. 

Bituminous—Decline in the price of 
bituminous coal continues. Consumers 
appear to have all they want and will 
no longer pay previous prices. Oper- 
ators seek jobbers for orders, some of 
them signifying that they will accept 
any price that it offered. 

The weather has favored light con- 
sumption right along till the surplus 
production seems likely to take care of 
winter heating without any stiffening of 
price. 

Already the lowered price must be 
hitting the mines that have paid wages 
in excess of the union scale and the 
question is what they will do when 
another reduction takes place. It is 
not easy to say what bituminous prices 
are, but a leading jobber quotes $8.50 
for Youghiogheny gas coal, all sizes; 
$7.50 for Pittsburgh and Allegheny Val- 
ley steam lump, $6.50 for mine run and 
$5.50 for slack; $12 for Lilly smithing. 
Slack is mostly strippings and hard to 
get. Add to these prices $2.36 on Al- 
legheny Valley and $2.51 for Pittsburgh 
and Youghiogheny as freight charges. 


Anthracite—The demand for house 
coal is about as great as ever and the 
supply remains scant. The weather is 
favorably warm but the retailers are 
still pushed for deliveries. The Pub- 
lic’ Service Commission has ordered all 
natural gas out of furnaces that can 
burn coal, but considering the state 
of the weather and the gas supply it is 
not believed that this will always be 
insisted upon. 

An effort is being made to meet im- 
mediate needs by delivering only a ton 
or two on an order. It willbe nearly a 
month before the Lakes close and then 
coal will immediately become plenti- 
ful. This state of things promises to 
happen every fall unless some better 
summer system of yun ich is adopted. 

Anthracite prices to the curb are 
regularly $13 for Ya eaa ob sizes and 
$13.25 for stove and chestnut. Inde- 
pendent operators are asking as high 
as $17 at the mines. 
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Lake—Shipments for the week were 
122,100 net tons, of which 73,100 cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 15,100 for Mil- 
waukee, 10,000 for Fort William, 7,500 
for Escanaba, 6,900 for Chicago, 6,200 
for Washburn, 2,500 for Marquette and 
800 tons for the “Soo.” The mining 
suspension cut down late receipts. 

Fréight rates remain at $1.50 to the 
Soo, 85c. to Chicago, 75c. to Milwaukee 
and Escanaba, 60c. to Duluth, Fort Wil- 
liam, Washburn and Marquette. 

Shipments to Nov. 1 were 2,949,761 
tons, as against 3,505,418 tons last sea- 
son to the same date. October ship- 
ments were 537,000 tons, as against 
664,400 tons in October last season. 

Coke—The market has weakened 
faster than for bituminous coal. Job- 
bers find the supply about as scant as 
ever, with prices much reduced and still 
declining. The demand is light and very 
unsteady. Quotations at the ovens are 
$15 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
$13.50 for 48-hour furnace and $11 for 
offgrades and stock, with a moderate 
amount of domestic sizes, $9.50@$10. 
Add to this $3.64 freight for Buffalo 
delivery. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Priority Suspension Was Natural Out- 
come of Prevailing Situation — North- 
west Must Depend on All-Rail Coal — 
Purchases of Illinois Coal Reduce 
Shortage. 


With the piling up of coal directed 
for the Northwest under the priority 
order, caused by the refusal of the 
trade to buy, the quick suspension of 
the order was to be expected. With 
hopes of lower prices, consumers could 
not see the wisdom of paying the top 
of the market. 

Yet the situation is most unfortunate. 
The close of navigation is but a few 
weeks away and after that all supplies 
must come all-rail. When cold weather 
and winter storms add to the difficulties 
of railroad work, there may be a serious 
handicap to moving any great quantity 
of coal. The dock supply is short a full 
4,000,000 tons. This is almost wholly 
on soft coal, for the figures on anthra- 
cite are close to those of a year ago, 
and the mild weather has held down 
that consumption materially. 

A shortage of such quantity is not 
readily made up. However, several rail- 
roads of the Northwest have increased 
their contracts for Illinois coal and di- 
verted their use of fuel from dock sup- 
plies. The orders amount to 3,000,000 
tons, which are probably at least double 
the former orders. Some gas and elec- 
tric light concerns have also gone into 
the Illinois field for a considerable 
amount of coal, which further reduces 
the shortage. The tendency to hold 
down on buying manufactured goods 
because of expecting lower prices, will 
also cut down industrial consumption. 

While it is not possible to figure at 
all closely on the showing here made, 
yet it seems that the shortage is cut 
in half. With the improved situation 
developed by the railroads speeding up, 
it seems likely that it becomes a ques- 
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tion of production. Even the deliveries 
during the month to come over the 
docks may show up better because there 
will be less competition elsewhere when 
the urgency seems more remote. 

The difficulties of the Northwest are 
far from solved. Should the car situa- 
tion fail to stand up when severe 
weather is at hand, it will speedily 
make things look bad. The dock stores 
are short and it will not take long with 
a heavy demand to get them down to 
the vanishing point. 





MILWAUKEE 


Suspension of Lakes Priority Order 
Causes Uneasiness — Railroads Must 
Be Depended Upon During Coming 
Winter—State-Wide Coal Investigation 
Inaugurated. 


A quiet market prevails, but there 
is an undercurrent of uneasiness be- 
cause of the suspension of the Lakes 
priority order. The supply of hard 
coal is nearly exhausted and it is dif- 
ficult to get domestic grades of Eastern 
bituminous. Milwaukee is well supplied 
at present with Western steam coal. 

Suspension of the priority order dis- 
sipates all hope of securing a reason- 
able stock by the time navigation 
closes, and the future will have to de- 
pend upon the efficiency of the rail- 
roads. There is a fair movement by 
Lake at the present time and rail con- 
ditions have been unusually satisfac- 
tory. 

A state-wide coal investigation has 
been inaugurated by. Attorney-Gen- 
eral John J. Blaine in order to deter- 
mine the truth of charges that coal 
supplies have been held up at port 
cities so that Inland distributors might 
profit. One dealer has testified that it 
was utterly impossible to secure hard 
coal for his trade and that in order to 
get bituminous he was compelled to deal 
with jobbers in Illinois who charged a 
commission of nearly $3 per ton. Com- 
plaint is also made that high-priced coal 
is of inferior quality. Some state in- 
stitutions report as high as 30 per cent 
ash and low heat value. 

Hearings will be held at Milwaukee 
Nov. 10, Racine Nov. 12, Sheboygan 
Nov. 18 and Ashland Nov. 20. Other 
cities will be included before the in- 
vestigation closes. 





CLEVELAND 


All Grades Decline—Receipts Improve 
—Market Weakens Steadily — Suspen- 
sion of Lakes Order Beginning To Be 
Felt — Fair-Practice Commission Is 
Functioning. 


Bituminous—Steady increases in the 
supply of fuel and continued decline in 
demand for industrial coal, together 
with softening prices, are the outstand- 
ing features of this market. The Fair- 
Practice Commission formed recently is 
now functioning. It is acting as a 
bureau to strike at profiteering and 
unfair dealing in any phase of the coal 
trade. The committee has announced 
it would receive complaints regarding 
any cases of unreasonable prices, and 
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oa co-operate with the United States 


district office. 

So far, suspension of the Lakes 
priority order has had no pronounced 
effect upon coal receipts or prices. It 
is beginning to be reflected, however, 
and as the receipts increase, prices are 
expected to continue to drop. In the 
meantime, dealers have coal in their 
yards which was purchased at high 
prices and are not inclined to take a 
loss on it. The policy now being em- 
ployed is to average the high price coal 
and the cheaper fuel now obtainable. 
Should demand fall suddenly, however, 
quotations might tumble. Plant idle- 
ness in this locality is spreading sur- 
prisingly. 

Coal is coming in at a better clip 
than for many weeks. The Pennsyl- 
vania lines furnished mines nearly 
100 per cent car supply for a number 
of days last week. Other lines, how- 
ever, are not running above 65 per 
cent. Prices for mine run No. 8 range 
$3.50@$5 against a maximum of $8 a 
few weeks ago. 

Pocahontas and _ Anthracite — All 
grades show concessions of 50c.@$1 a 
ton. Dealers’ yards are not heavily 
stocked and supply is said to continue 
nearly 50 per cent under the demand. 

Lake—Coal is still moving forward 
to the Northwest on contract, but buy- 
ers are withdrawing from the market, 
awaiting lower prices. Soon the greater 
portion of the movement which has 
been going up the Lakes will be avail- 
able for use in this district and when 
the season closes in a few weeks this 
supply will be augmented. 

Retail prices of coal delivered in 
Cleveland follow: 

Anthracite—Egg, chestnut and stove, $15. 


Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, SPDs 
mine run, $11.25. 

Domestic Bituminous — West Virginia 
splint, $11.75; No. Pittsburgh, $9.50; 


Cannel lump, $15. ; 
Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack and 
mine run, $10.25; No. 6 3-in. lump, $10.25. 








Inland West 


DETROIT 


Slowing Demand for Steam Causes 
Price Reduction — Domestic Market 
Continues Firm — Better Bituminous 
Receipts — Anthracite Conditions Are 
Not Improving. 

Bituminous—Various conditions have 
brought about a less active demand for 
steam coal. This is in part due to a 
curtailment of industrial activity be- 
cause of the unsettled state of trade, 
and is dlso the result of the expecta- 
tion among some of the buyers that. 
reductions are likely to be made in 
prices of coal. With this belief, buyers 
are operating more cautiously, limiting 
purchases to quantities sufficient to 
meet current requirements, as they are 
unwilling to risk the chance that com- 
peting industries, by delaying their 
buying until later, might obtain an- 


.advantage in future cost..computation. 


There is still, however, a considerable. 
volume of business in steam coal and 
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jobbers and wholesalers say no free 
coal is to be found on terminals in 
Detroit. 

This is all offset by an increasing 
activity in the domestic market, which 
is stimulated by lower temperatures 
prevailing the last two weeks. With 
the available supply limited, some deal- 
ers are taking stock usually regarded 
as better adapted for steam than for 
domestic purposes. 

Reductions of approximately $2 a ton 
are reported on steam prices, while the 
domestic sizes hold at about the same 
level as heretofore. Hocking mine run 
is quoted at $6, slack at $5.75 and 
lump at $8. West Virginia mine run is 
$7, with slack about $6.75 and lump 
$8.50. 

Suspension of the Lakes priority is 
reflected in a better movement of 
bituminous to Detroit. Ohio mines are 
supplying a larger proportion of the 
shipments and more coal is coming also 
from West Virginia. Smokeless is still 
almost unobtainable. 

Anthracite—Little if any improve- 
men is reported. Receipts are small 
and shipments irregular. Retail dealers 
have been unable to accumulate re- 
serves or get sufficient stock to fill the 
orders of waiting customers. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


All Prices Decline—Steam Stocks Are 
Heavy and Market Dull — Domestic 
Calls Are Stronger —Labor More In- 
clined to Work — Outlook Is Greatly 
Improved. 


During the last week or 10 days the 
coal situation again moved nearer to 
normal. The weather continues very 
mild and this doubtless has helped in 
putting an end to the wave of hysterical 
buying that swept the public four or 
five weeks ago. Those purchasing 
agents who were most frantic in bid- 
ding against each other are now assum- 
ing a most aloof position and refuse to 
buy anything but the best grades and 
those only at what they consider a 
_ tempting price. 

The market on domestic coals keeps 
up just as strong as ever. However, 
prices on domestic are decreasing. 
Steam coal is more plentiful than it 
has been since last May. The aver- 
age manufacturing plant during the 
early part of the season was frightened 
into placing big orders at high prices 
and consequently has an accumulation 
in its bins. 

There has been very little work for 
the Fair Price Committee to undertake, 
as practically everyone is convinced of 
the mistake of trying to sell coal at 
abnormally high prices. As a result, 
prices have been readjusted to more 
normal levels Another factor is that 
all of the big purchasers have come to 
the conclusion that coal prices will be 
reduced along with other commodities. 
For this reason some of the largest in- 
dustries are buying only current needs. 

The weekly car supply for the mines 
in Indiana and Illinois will probably 
average between 70@75 per cent, a 
slight decrease when compared with 
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the preceding week. The labor situation 
is considered satisfactory, as the men 
are showing a willingness to work and 
are not looking for excuses to strike 
over trivial details the way they were 
two or three months ago. 

It is freely predicted that with a 
continuation of present conditions the 
coal market will move back still more 
toward normal. 

Current mine prices quoted on the 
open market are: 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
(Franklin, Saline and Williamson are 


PPTODSECCsSIZEB ie oais: veces Ls Hamemie 6. 00@ $7.00 
I YESS gh UE I PR ya he .25@ 6.00 
PCrECIIN EBs ss old eee 4.15@ 5.25 
SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT 
Prepared sizes... /.-cpoatatete sens $6.00@$6.75 
IVE POs hoes She 0,c ee ree .25@ 5.00 
DCVeenin gh, wee hat si. see 3.25@ 3.50 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
‘PreparedisizesGrc: . rc Meee. bees $6. 00@$7.00 
Mn G= PUTT pee ihe. ata tee ela eae 4.75@ 5.75 
BCrEGhiIN AMEE, boos ooo loins 4.00@ 4.75 


INDIANA 


(Current prices on coal sold both in the state and 
outside). 
State Outside State 
Clinton Field, fourth vein: 


Prepared sizes........... $3.45 $6.75@ $7.00 
IMinie=rinae nec ae a oie 3.20 5.00@ 5.75 
Screenings cin vec os cietwne 3.00 4.00@ 4.75 
Knox County, fifth vein: 
Prepared Sizes.ie0 6 sass .25 $5.75@$6.75 
WMine=runssa Scns los sere 3.00 4.75@ 5.25 
Suraenings wares kta ace 2.80 3.50@ 4.25 
CHICAGO 


Market Is Sluggish — Steam and 
Domestic Well Stocked — Anthracite 
Receipts Improved — Conditions Fast 
Approach Normal. 


This market lately has been very 
sluggish indeed. Retailers are not buy- 
ing nor are the manufacturers, as both 
classes have sufficient coal on hand to 
give them a feeling of comparative in- 
dependence, especially when compared 
with their situation of a few weeks ago. 

Dealers have succeeded in catching 
up on their orders and find that they 
have a satisfactory tonnage still left in 
their bins. Householders in some cases 
have cancelled their orders in the hope 
that prices will be lowered as the sea- 
son advances. It is very doubtful, how- 
“ever, if this proves to be the case. 

The Chicago manufacturers are stay- 
ing out of the market in a deliberate 
attempt to bring prices on steam to 
still lower levels. But little coal has 
been burned so far this season for heat- 
ing purposes. 

Anthracite is moving into Chicago in 
larger quantities than at any time dur- 
ing the past season and those who 
placed orders early in the spring are 
now receiving shipments on their coal. 

High grade Eastern fuels like West 
Virginia splint and southeastern Ken- 
tucky block are coming in almost nor- 
mal quantities. It has been reported 
that there is enough coal at the Head- 
of-the-Lakes, so shipments which here- 
tofore have been moving to Lake ports 
are now diverted to the retail trade in 
Chicago. 

If existing conditions keep up for two 
or three weeks more, the coal market 
will be just about normal. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Operators in General Observe Com- 
mission Rulings — Uncertain Feeling 
Reigns — Better Car Supply Makes for 
Quiet Market. 


The coal situation in Indiana is still 
in a precarious condition because of the 
uncertainty on the part of operators as 
to just what will happen in the litgation 
now pending against the special coal 
commission created for the purpose of 
fixing prices and other functions. There 
can be no doubt that coal prices inside 
the state for Indiana coal have slumped 
because of this uncertainty. 

Indiana mined coal selling inside the 
state is bringing a price about 60 per 
cent lower than before the commission 
took active hold of the situation. For 
the most part, Indiana operators appear 
to have a desire t ocomply with most 
of the rulings of the commission. One 
fault to be found is with contract coal 
—many contracts having been made 
before the law went into effect. 

Foreign coal appears to be at the 
same level as formerly, the Indiana 
commission having no jurisdiction over 
this. However, domestic consumers, 
because of the vast difference in price 
between domestic and foreign fuels, are 
showing a sudden disposition to see if 
their furnaces can not be made to burn 
Indiana coal instead of the West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Pocahontas prod- 
ucts, formerly the popular domestic 
grades. 

Taken over a period of weeks, the car 
situation appears to have improved 
considerably. Another thing that has 
kept the market somewhat quiet is the 
unusually warm weather for this sea- 
son. A bitter cold wave would, it is 
thought, liven up the market. 





COLUMBUS 


Domestic Remains Firm—Steam Grades 
Are Weaker—Production Is Generally 
Good As Car Supply Improves — Lake 
Trade Is Still Active. 


Dealers are now flocking in the mar- 
ket since the removal of the Lake pri- 
ority order and as a result, domestic 
trades continue strong. Dealers’ stocks 
are still light. Some of the smaller 
dealers are not disposed to enter the 
market because of belief of lower 
prices, but pressure from customers is 
compelling them to buy. Production of 
lump is limited by the fact that screen- 
ings are becoming a drag on the 
market. 

Retail prices are rather firm at for- 
mer levels, although there is a tendency 
to decline in sympathy with lower 
prices at the mines. Hocking lump 
retails $9@$10.50, mine run, $8.75@10. 
West Virginia splints are $10.50@ 
$11.50 and Pocahontas $12.50@$15. 

The steam trade is still showing some 
weakness, although prices have not de- 
clined materially during the past week. 
Demand is still about equal to the sup- 
ply. Steam users have now succeeded 
in laying in a comfortable surplus. The 
stoppage of many industrial concerns 
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has resulted in a heavy falling off in 
demand. Railroad call is still fairly 
good. 

Lake trade is progressing satisfac- 
torily with a good tonnage still moving. 
Prices for Lake tonnage remain strong 
around $6@$6.50. The H. V. docks at 
Toledo during the week ended Oct. 30 
loaded 178,779 tons as compared with 
208,531 the previous week. The T. & 
O. C. docks during the same week 
loaded 92,854 tons as compared with 
95.934 the previous week, 

Production has shown up quite strong 
despite the interruptions of election. 
Eastern Ohio is now better supplied 
with cars and output is estimated at 70 
per cent. The Hocking Valley and 
Pomeroy Bend districts produced about 
75 per cent and the same is the report 
from Cambridge and Crooksville. 

Prices of the principal coals used in 
central Ohio are: 


Hocking Mm pisiecke os err $6.25 @$7.00 
Hocking mine Tun! os. 5 .sceee 5.00@ 5.50 
Hocking screenings.......... 4.50@ 5.25 
Pomeroy lump). eee cee 6.50@ 7.25 
Pomeroy mine run........... 5.00@ 5.75 
Pomeroy screenings.......... 4.50@ 5.25 
West Virginia splints, lump.. 6.75 @ 8.00 
West Virginia mine run...... 5.25@ 6.25 
West Virginia screenings..... 4.50@ 5.50 
Pocahontas, impression 7.50@ 9.00 
Kentucky: Sump a. see cere cescern 6.50@ 7.25 


ST. LOUIS 


Prices Continue To Ease — Supply Is 
More Plentiful on All Sizes—Car Sup- 
ply Is Short—Steam Demand Easy. 


The local market has toned down 
considerably in the last week or 10 
days. Standard lump, which was 
strong at $7 a week ago, is now $5.50@ 
$6 and screenings are as low as $3, 
with mine run about $3.50@$4. There 
seems to be a general easing up in the 
steam demand with the exception of 
railroad coal. This tonnage is on the 
increase as the roads are trying to get 
a little storage ahead. 

Conditions in the Standard field are 
more tranquil than for some time past. 
It is understood at the recent oper- 
ators’ meeting that the producers who 
are paying a bonus would continue to 
do so and would use every effort pos- 
sible to induce the miners to work on 
Saturdays. 

At the meeting of the Fifth and 
Ninth Bureau to discuss action of the 
operators’ conference at Cleveland, a 
committee was appointed to report 
later. The easing up of the local prices 
may be indirectly the result of this 
meeting, 

The weather here is extremely mild. 
Up to the present very little domestic 
has been consumed. The Standard field 
car supply is about 50 per cent on com- 
mercial, with nearly all mines taking 
on as much railroad tonnage as poss- 
ible. 

In the Mt. Olive field better working 
time is experienced, with heavy rail- 
road tonnage and prices ranging locally 
$4@$5.50. 

Fairly good working time is reported 
from the Carterville field as well as the 
Duquoin section. The larger operators 
are selling from $4@$5, while inde- 
pendents are getting as high as $7. 
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Car shortage is serious on the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Illinois Central. Other 
roads show satisfactory placements. 


South 








LOUISVILLE 


Dull Industrial Demand — Production 
Cut by Continued Car Shortage — Do- 
mestic Demand Is Brisk and Prices 
Firm. 

Demand in the eastern Kentucky 
fields has been a little light for the 
past two or three weeks, as a result of 
dull industrial market. Some operators 
believe that the country is in for a quiet 
spell, and that after election business 
will be on a par with normal times, 
with a gradual slackening in demand 
toward the end of the year. 

Right now all tonnage is eagerly 
sought, but if there were anything like 
a full car supply it would be necessary 
to hustle to keep up. Records show the 
eastern Kentucky field with a car sup- 
ply around 35 per cent, which means 
that the limited production is easy to 
sell, 

There is still some movement to the 
Lakes, and a little demand for gas and 
byproduct. Public utilities are again 
buying and there is some export move- 
ment, with a fair Southern market. 

Stocks are light and orders are com- 
ing in better, with the result that de- 
liveries are taking all the coal that can 
be secured. Warm, mild weather is 
making things easy for the retailers. 

Locally there is a steady industrial 
demand, although the general postpone- 
ment of buying of various lines of 
merchandise and the tight credit situa- 
tion is beginning to tell. 

Eastern Kentucky coal is_ being 
quoted at $6 by most of the larger oper- 
ators, who are endeavoring to keep out 
of hot water. A few are getting up to 
$8 for mine run. 

Retailers are quoting for eastern 
Kentucky $11.50 on lump; $11 for mine 
run; $10.50 for screenings; western 
Kentucky lump, $10.50; mine run, $10; 
screenings, $9.50. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Market Barely Absorbs Offer- 
ings—Prices Decline Further—Domes- 
tic Supply Improves —Car Supply Is 
Adequate for Available Labor. 

The past week has witnessed a fur- 
ther depression in the steam coal mar- 
ket and the demand for commercial 
coal is now very weak and hardly suffi- 
cient to absorb the output. There is a 
surplus of the lower and medium grade 
coals and Black Creek and Cahaba is 
obtainable in limited tonnage in the 
spot market. 

With a good car supply the movement 
of coal against contracts has been 
steady and heavy for the past several 
weeks and pressure of contract con- 
sumers on the spot market has been 
removed, which accounts in part for the 
present weakness. Coals which readily 
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moved at $8.50 three weeks ago are now 
being offered in quantity at practically 
half that figure. Prices range $4.25@ 
$5 for Big Seam Jagger, Mt. Carmel 
and the like, while Cahaba and Black 
Creek are quoted $5.50@$7. 

Domestic coal supply is somewhat 
improved over the past few weeks and 
all current demands are being met, 
though the market is still strong, some 
mine run coal moving for domestic con- 
sumption. Coal men are of the opinion 
that considerable mine run will have 
to be diverted to domestic channels 
to properly supply all requirements 
through the winter. The vast majority 
of consumers buy only in sufficient 
quantity to meet immediate needs and 
little progress has been made in stock- 
ing up retail yards. Based on a sched- 
ule fixed by the State Fuel Administra- 
tion Big Seam lump will retail for $8.50, 
Carbon Hill $9.25 and Black Creek and 
Cahaba $9.50. : 

Working organizations at all mines 
will now probably average 90 per cent 
normal and coal production for the week 
ended Oct. 23 was approximately 271,- 
000 net tons. Labor is not working 
regularly and the average output per 
man is under normal. Car supply is 
sufficient to meet requirements. 


—_ee 


West 











DENVER 


Fair Practice Committee Favored — 
Lignite Strikers Gradually Returning 
__ Industrial Commission To Force 
Hearing—Prices Are Steady. 
Bituminous coal operators in confer- 


ence in Denver recently went on record 
in favor of the appointment of a fair 


practice committee, following the 
Cleveland conference of operators. The 
Colorado operators condemned “un- 


reasonable prices for all products, in- 
cluding coal,” and asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed with instructions 
to investigate prices, and by the use of 
proper and lawful means to secure a 
reduction of any unreasonable prices, 
if there be such, on coal mined within 
the state; and to co-operate, to the 
fullest extent with the Department of 
Justice. 

Striking miners in the lignite fields 
are gradually returning to their places, 
following the failure of union leaders to 
appear before the Colorado State In- 
dustrial Commission Nov, 4 and face 
the arguments against proposed union 
recognition prepared by operators. 

The operators were ready to show 
that hardly a majority, if a majority, 
of the miners had voted to take a “va- 
cation” in the last week of October, 
forcing 2,000 miners out of work. The 
commission, determined to bring the 
union leaders into a hearing of the 
issues, postponed the case until Nov. 
15. : 
Bituminous mines are supplying Den- 
ver with coal sufficient to prevent hard-_ 
ships. Prices remain steady. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Lake Shipments Decreasing — Spot 
Market Continues To Soften — Predic- 
tions as to Contract Price. 


Of the 4,000 cars engaged in the 


Lake trade, practically in shuttle serv- 
ice between lower ports and the various 
mining districts, 1,500 have been and 
the other 2,500 will be laid off within 
the next fortnight. 

As long as the original priority 
order in favor of coal mines continues 
in effect these cars must remain in 
coal service, so that supplies for line 
trade are increasing. Report has it 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘sion will shortly rescind the priority 
order, the only one of the group of 
orders relating to coal distribution 
remaining in force, as of Dec. 1. 

Industry consumption has decreased 
further and this may be one of the 
influences in the market, but evidently 
the chief influence is a sentimental one, 
arising out of realization on the part 
of many buyers that coal is not scarce, 
and that it may be very plentiful for a 
time, after the Lake season ends and 
before winter weather makes fresh 
transportation difficulties. Even in con- 
servative circles a more or less severe 
ear shortage is expected for the winter. 

The spot coal market has continued 
to soften and prices are still but poorly 
defined, though they are clearly lower 
than a week ago. In general, the 
market may be quoted $5@$6 for steam, 
$6@$7 for gas and $6@$6.50 for best 
grades of byproduct. 

Price prospects for the future are 
being canvassed eagerly, but as yet 
there is no clearly defined opinion. In 
well informed circles, however, it is pre- 
dicted that the contract price for steam 


thus suspending shipments on their 
requirement contracts. Whether the 
slowing down in the rate of price de- 
cline is due to figures nearing their 
eventual bottom or is due to resistance 
on the part of some operators to a 
decline below $10, on account of costs, 
is yet to be determined. 

Some operators have been trucking 
coal to leased ovens, located over 
worked-out coal, their cost being about 
$10, while the cost for well-positioned 
operators is about $5. As the special 
production under emergency conditions 
can hardly have been large, the de- 
crease in coke consumption by furnaces 
is likely to cause the decline to continue. 

While coal market prospects are 
somewhat uncertain, the belief is that 
coal will bring a good profit right along, 
and if so it is doubtful if coke will sell 
below a relation to coal value. In some 
quarters it is reasoned this will mean 
a coke price of $6@$8 on contracts for 
the first half of next year, as well as 
for spot with foundry coke perhaps a 
dollar a ton higher. Thus far foundry 
has not declined all the way to a rela- 
tion with furnace. We quote spot coke 
at $9 for furnace and $11@$12 for 
foundry. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Oct. 30 at 
224,295 tons, an increase of 15,655 tons, 
the increase being entirely on the part 
of the furnace ovens. 
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FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Sharp Break in Fairmont Prices — 
Car Placement Declines Further—Pamn- 
handle Output Grows With Better Car 
Supply—Labor Is More Active—Prices 
Soften—Lakes Shipments Decline. 


FAIRMONT 


The last week of October was fea- 
tured in the Fairmont and other north- 
ern West Virginia regions by a sharp 
break in prices and a scarcity of cars. 
By the middle of the last weekly work- 
ing period of October Lake prices had 
declined about 75c. to $5.25 and in some 
cases $5. There was even a break of 
25c. in the price of export for Pool 34, 
the average price by Wednesday being 
$10. General line shipments were 
hovering around the $6 mark. 

It was apparent that there was a 
general drive on high prices and pro- 
cucers themselves have had much to 
do with the lowering of prices. An- 
other factor has been the large volume 
of coal which has piled up at the Lakes. 
Embargoes also on some of the roads 
out of the northern part of the state 
have played a part in forcing prices 
downward. 

There were not more than 800 emp- 
ties on the Monongah Division of the 
B. & O. on Tuesday and on the Charles- 
ton division of the same road the supply 
was limited to about 50 per cent. On 
both the Monongahela and the Western 
Maryland railroads, however, there was 
a better run of cars, such a supply be- 
ing maintained during the better part 
of the week, though many of the cars 
on the Monongahela were assigned for 
New York Central fuel loading. 

Lake deliveries appeared to be on a 
smaller scale than during preceding 
weeks. While the week opened with a 
comparatively large tonnage flowing to 





Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


1920 19:19:25 — 





— 


Week 


will be developed at not under $4 nor 
more than $4.50, the spot market hover- 
ing around this level except as car 
shortage at one time or another may 
bring about higher prices. 


~ 12,110,000 
2,018,000 
12,241,000 
2,040,000 
12,338,000 
2,056,000 


Oct: 166... 
Daily average 
Oct. 23b 

Daily average. . 
Oct. 30¢ 

Daily average 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Market Declines More Slowly— 
Conjectures As to Eventual Prices— 
Furnace-Oven Production Increases— 
Demand Is Weak. 


The spot furnace coke market has 
continued to decline, but at a much 
slower rate than formerly, the market 
being now $9 against $10 a week ago, 
while in the fortnight preceding there 
had been a decline of $7. 

This decline, as previously explained, 
was brought about chiefly by a number 
of furnaces banking or blowing out, and 


Week Ended 





——_—§——._ Week Ended 
Oct. 30c Oct. 23b 
1920 1920 


399,000 391,000 


Nov. | 
1919 


347,000 





Calendar Year 
Week to Date 
11,829,000 376,511,000 

: 0 1,531,000 
389,651,000 
1,547,000 
401,762,000 
1,558,000 


Calendar Year 
to Date 


428,325,000 
1,742,000 
440,566,000 
1,749,000 
452,904,000 
1,756,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1,855,000 
1,915,000 
1,696,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


1919 
to Date a 


16,199,000 


1920 
to Date 


17,665,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. All figures in net tons. 
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Tidewater it seemed to diminish in 
volume as the week progressed. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Conditions in the Northern Pan- 
handle were more favorable to a large 
production. A better car supply was 
mainly responsible. During the last 
few days of October mines served by 
the B. & O. were getting out a larger 
volume of coal than for some time past. 

Labor conditions were more condu- 
cive to larger loadings, miners showing 
more inclination to work, being encour- 
aged to some extent by the better car 
supply. There was also an excellent 
rail movement. 

If anything, there was a further 
softening of prices, with the demand 
for line shipments rather inactive. The 
general price on mine run was $6 a 
ton, though in some instances it was 
lower. There was an absence of ur- 
gent demand for Lake shipments and 
prices for Lake coal were hardly on a 
par with those covering Inland market 
deliveries. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Operators Form Fair Practices Com- 
mittee — English Shortage Forecasts 
Trade Stimulation. 


It is the general belief of operators 
in the district that the law of supply 
and demand will have considerable to 
do with prices of coal during the winter 
in spite of the pledge of support by the 
National Coal Association to Attorney 
General Palmer in his efforts to elim- 
inate unreasonably high prices. Coal 
operators of this district are unwilling 
to predict a decided drop in prices, 
although they generally agree that a 
fair price fixed for fuel would be a 
good thing. 

Local operators say that while the 
effect of the English walkout has not 
been felt in America as yet, the big 
strike will tend to boost prices. The 
strike has meant a big loss in tonnage 
and English consumers will look to 
America for supplies, which means an 
increased demand and will be bound to 
stimulate the upward trend of quota- 
tions. 

The Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association has passed a reso- 
lution pledging operators not to ask 
unreasonably high prices. This action 
was taken to support the measure ap- 
proved in the recent Cleveland meeting. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Car Supply Is Unchanged—Production 
Limited by Indolent Labor — Domestic 
Trade Now Getting Adequate Sup- 
plies—Prices Are Firm. 


Production has not increased as 
anticipated at the time the recent out- 
law strike was ended. Figures for the 
week ended Oct. 30. show a production 
of approximately 350,000 tons. 

This falling-off is partly due to in- 
sufficient car supply, which has not been 
better than 75 per cent during this 
period, but operators report that the 
men do not seem inclined to work more 
than about half time. It is, therefore, 
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somewhat doubtful whether 100 per 
cent supply based on mine ratings could 
be loaded at this time. 

Suspension of Service Order 10 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
enabled many operators to divert their 
production to local trade in the imme- 
diate territory. It seems that those 
interests which have been fearful that a 
supply of coal would not be available 
for this winter, are in this way assured, 
and retailers and consumers report that 
they are able to get all the coal they 
want or can handle. 

Prices range $5.50@$6 for lump coal 
and $5@$5.50 for slack. Railroads con- 
tinue to take over 30 per cent of the 
output. 








— 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Drops With Poor Car Sup- 
ply—Prices Are Fairly Firm—Heavy 
Demand From All Markets—Some 
Labor Shortage—Tide Shipments Are 
Large. 

NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Not more than half the full car sup- 
ply available in the New River field on 
Monday was utilized on that day, the 
mine workers being absent in order to 
hear the speeches of a candidate for 
the presidency. As there was a large 
number of cars left over, the Tuesday 
placement was ample to meet all re- 
quirements of the mines. Subsequent 
to Tuesday, however, there was a scar- 
city of cars; indeed, it is doubtful if 
the placement for the week was equal 
to more than 50 per cent of require- 
ments, so that there was about a 10 
per cent loss as compared with pre- 
ceding weeks. 

Free from any restrictions as to ship- 
ment there was an excellent market for 
New River fuel. The larger part of 
the output was being transported to 
Tidewater and Inland East points, 
there being a gratifying demand in 
evidence in such markets with prices 
fairly well stabilized. Consignments 
of single car orders to Inland West 
markets were also numerous, this coal 
being largely for domestic use. 

Winding Gulf production dropped 
down a peg or two both because of an 
inadequate car supply and because of 
a series of political meetings on Mon- 
day. The principal obstacle to greater 
production was a marked shortage of 
empties on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
mines on that road not being able to 
operate more than half the week. 
Placement on the Virginian Ry. was 
better. A labor shortage was still 
somewhat of a factor in reducing pro- 
duction. 

Dumpings at Tidewater continued on 
the same large scale, boats being suf- 
ficient to handle the coal consigned to 
Sewells Point. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Both fields were far short of attain- 
ing maximum production during the 
final week of October largely because 
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cars were harder to secure, the trans- 
portation situation failing to show any 
improvement. There was a fairly 
heavy demand for all smokeless coal in 
both Eastern and Western markets. 
Diminished car supply curtailed pro- 
duction in the Tug River field. The 
searcity on the Norfolk & Western was 
entailing a loss of at least 25 per cent. 
This was because of the difficulty of 
getting cars back from Western con- 
nections, as there was'a comparatively 
prompt movement between the mines 
and Tidewater. Production was also 
suffering to some extent from a labor 
shortage. 
Prices for Tug River coal were show- 
ing less fluctuation than was the case 
in other fields. The export demand was 
rather brisk though not urgent. 
Slump in production in the Poca- 
hontas region was still in evidence in 
the last week of the month, when the 
output still hovered around the 300,000- 
ton mark, with a car shortage figuring 
to the extent of approximately 100,000 
tons. It was a lack of cars from the 
West which was causing a diminishing 
supply, there being much Pocahontas 
coal remaining unloaded at the Lakes. 
Conditions were favorable to a large 
production as the Pocahontas market 
was very much more active than was 
the case in high-volatile fields. Tide- 
water shipments were large though In- 
land West markets were getting their 
share of coal, the domestic demand 
being much more active. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Car Supply Declines Slightly—T hacker 
Labor Situation Is Unimproved—Gen- 
eral Price Recession With Weaker 
Markets — Committees Forming to 
Function Along Lines of Resolutions 
Adopted at Cleveland Meeting — 
Domestic Situation Being Met. 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


There was marked uncertainty as to 
car supply in the northeast Kentucky 
field from day to day because of the 
constant fluctuation in placement. The 
largest production was on Monday, 
when the output was not far short of 
30,000 tons. During the week as a 
whole, however, not much more than 
110,000 tons or just about half of poten- 
tial capacity were produced. The last 
week of the month saw continued heavy 
Lakes shipments. 

Prices appear to be sinking to even 
lower levels than have heretofore pre- 
vailed, no doubt because of the action 
recently taken at Cleveland. The aver- 
age price for mine run is clinging to 
the $6 mark and wherever coal is being 
sold below that figure it is believed 
such a price will not be permanent. 

A glutted Lake market has tended to 
depress the price of coal for that 
movement. There is a very active 
domestic demand and interstate mar- 
kets are receiving a larger tonnage than 
was the case not so long ago. 


KANAWHA 


Distribution was once more restricted 
to Western markets during the greater 
part of the last week of October by a 
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reimposition of the Tidewater and gen- 
eral Eastern embargo on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, which covered every- 
thing except loads in 70-ton cars, even 
the movement of such cars being lim- 
ited to points on the C. & O. 

For a time during the preceding 
week mines were required to ship only 
10 per cent of mine rating to the Lakes, 
but just prior to the suspension of 
Order 10 the quota was back at 20 per 
cent for mines on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. A declining Lake demand was 
reflected in rather weak prices. The 
market price for Tidewater was about 
$11 and was softening. Steam coal for 
Inland points was selling about $6.50, 
and that demand was also showing 
signs of weakness. On the other hand, 
there was a brisk and growing demand 
for domestic. 

The car supply was less encouraging, 
for although there was a full run of 
cars on Monday later placement was 
down to 72 per cent, with many as- 
signed and private cars. 


VIRGINIA 


Production in southwest Virginia at 
the end of October was being main- 
tained on recent levels, although in- 
creasing losses from car shortage were 
becoming apparent. Such losses were 
partly counteracted, however, by greater 
regularity in the working time of men. 
In other words, while labor shortage 
losses were sliding downward car 
shortage losses on the Norfolk & West- 
ern and one or two other roads were 
climbing. On the whole, October pro- 
duction was in excess of that for Sep- 
tember. 

Prices were seeking lower levels ac- 
cording to information generally avail- 
able. As in previous weeks operators 
were making a special effort to supply 
home consumers, even though called 
upon to forego more attractive inter- 
state business. 

According to information at hand, 
the first week of November will see the 
formation of a special committee to 
hear complaints of consumers and 
otherwise function along the lines sug- 
gested in the resolution adopted at 
Cleveland. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


An unusually large production on 
Monday reached 61,350 tons—as large 
as has been witnessed during the year. 
A growing shortage on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, however, materially reduced 
the Logan output later in the week. 

Though a large percentage of the 
Logan output was going to the Lakes, 
the limited production of course cut 
down these shipments. The Lake mar- 
ket was not particularly active and was 
responsible in some degree for shaded 
prices. In the steam trade buyers were 
withholding orders so that steam was 
still on a $6 level. A better price was 
obtained, however, for domestic lump, 
which ranged $7@$8. During the first 
part of the week Tidewater was cut 
off owing to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
embargo. 


COAL AGE 


Production in the Williamson field 
was in the neighborhood of 75,000 tons. 
While a car shortage loss had been de- 
creased slightly there was still a short- 
age even for this field, where not all 
the mines are working because of a 
strike. Labor shortage losses were 
slightly increased as was the loss 
charged to the strike, which amounted 
to about 47,000 tons. However, pro- 
ducers felt sanguine as to the final out- 
come of the strike although anticipat- 
ing trouble whenever the Federal troops 
were withdrawn. A large percentage 
of the output was going to Western 
markets at prices about equal to those 
prevailing in other high volatile fields. 








Middle Western 


DUQUOIN 


Car Supply Decreases—Prices Soften— 
Demand Is Lighter—I. C. R.R. Orders 
New Equipment. 

Conditions during the past week 
have taken a marked change. The 
demand seemed to drop off slightly and 
was most noticeable on the screened 
sizes. The market in the region of 
Memphis, where much of the coal from 
this district is shipped, was not so 
strong as for the last few weeks. The 
usual steady trend of coal moved north- 
ward into Chicago, Milwaukee and 
other large industrial centers. 

It has been estimated that the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad carries over 70 
per cent of the coal shipped north from 
the southern Illinois field, which 
probably accounts for the road recently 
ordering 25 new locomotives for use in 
the field. 

For the first time in several weeks 
the mines were forced to “blow off” 
two or three days during the week, due 
to an inadequate car supply. However, 
the shortage seemed to have had no 
effect on the softened price. During 
the week prices ranged on screenings, 
$3.90@$4.25; lump, $5@$5.50; mine 
run, $4@$4.25. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Good with Prices Well Main- 
tained—Poor Car Supply Continues— 
Competitive Rates Are Being Secured. 


Operators report a very steady and 
good demand for coal, with movement 
continuing good into the Southern 
cities, Cincinnati, Detroit, and some 
other markets. Steam demand is show- 
ing steady improvement, while produc- 
tion of lump is eagerly sought. 

Operators of the field, through the 
West Kentucky Coal Bureau, are 
steadily working for better traffic rates 
to fields that are tapped by the southern 
Illinois section and other producing 
districts, and are securing competitive 
rates which enable movement into 
wider territory. 

Car supply for the past months has 
been showing a decline in western Ken- 
tucky, while other sections have been 
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experiencing come improvement. Sup- 
ply on the L. & N. lines has been down 
to around 26 per cent for two weeks or 
more, while on the I. C. lines it is about 
40 per cent. 

Average prices for the week ended 
Oct. 30, as taken from records of sales, 
show prepared sizes, $6.09 a ton; mine 
run, $5.11; screenings, $4.12. -On the 
spot market some lump is selling up to 


‘$7@$7.50, with mine run as high as 


$6.50, and screenings $5.50. 





Western 


UTAH 


Labor Conditions Are Fair—Car Situ- 
ation Is Serious — Price Increase Is 
Seen. 


Labor conditions at the mines are 
satisfactory on the whole. The car sit- 
uation continues serious, however, and 
losses are mounting daily. An official 
of one of the leading producing com- 
panies says the mines are working 50 
@55 per cent of their capacity and he 
does not look for any immediate relief. 
The feeling prevails that prices will 
have to go up at the mines if the car 
supply becomes any worse. 

While retailers do not report large 
stocks in the yards, they do not, ‘as yet, 
seem to be feeling the car shortage. 
This is partly due to the fact that the 
weather has not been severe so far, and 
partly because consumers have secured 
their supply during the summer. If the 
present car shortage grows any worse, 
however, retailers may be hard pressed. 

The dispute between the Utah Public 
Utilities Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding the 
proposed increase of freight rates in 
Utah, as in other states, has not been 
settled yet. 

The curtailed output is reducing the 
trade in Utah coal at the coast. 








Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Is Worst on Record — 
Prices Being Forced Up — Practically 
No Spot Tonnage Available. 

Production has suffered a_ severe 
slump, due to the extreme local short- 
age of cars which is the worst yet 
experienced. Mines are not averaging 
more than one day per week with de- 
mand for all grades so strong that 
prices are slowly being forced beyond 
the maximum of $6. The executive 
committee, charged with the enforce- 
ment of Service Order No. 21 seems to 
be entirely ignorant of the true situa- 
tion in this field, for they state to ap- 
plicants for assigned cars that the 
supply is so good that they should get 
coal without difficulty. Practically all 
production is going to fill contracts 
with the domestic trade getting all the 
surplus. 
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ALABAMA 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
in the probate court of Jefferson County by 
the Hereules Coal Co., Birmingham. a. 
Molton Smith is president; Fleetwood Rice, 
vice-president, and J. B. Robinson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The company is capitalized 
at $50,000. 


COLORADO 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with state officials for the People’s Co- 
operative Fuel Co. for the purpose of min- 
ing and selling coal and other fuels in any 
county in Colorado. Capital stock is 
$500,000. Directors are Homer Vinsonhaler, 
F. H. Rose, F. B. Meek, Edward Tadlock 
and O. T. Vinsonhaler. L. Y. Yowell, La- 
mar C. Puett. J. E. McCall, A. O. Walde 
and J. L. Jewett are incorporators. 


IDAHO 


The discovery of a vein of coal in the 
Jerusalem hills, east of Gardena station, 
recently, by the Idaho Oil & Gas Co., is 
believed by the residents of Boise County 
and the Jerusalem valley to be the fore- 
‘runner of other important discoveries in 
that section. The vein just found was 
tapped at the depth of 12 ft. The top is 
composed of low grade lignite coal, com- 
mon to that part of the country, but as the 
vein goes down it develops into a high 
grade -coal that burns to a clean ash. 


ILLINOIS 


The Citizens Coal, Coke and Mining Co. 
has been formed in Springfield recently 
and will handle the entire output of Mine 
A and Mine B of the Citizens Coal Mining 
Co. of that city. 

A new proposition is now under way in 
Duquoin whereby in the neighborhood of 
fifty modern residence houses will be built 
within the next eight months. The purpose 
of the plan is to draw more miners to the 
eity, and is backed by the largest coal op- 
erators in the vicinity. 

The detail of the plan is to raise about 
$125,000 to start with and employ some 
construction company from Chicago to 
commence at once to build the houses, and 
as soon as they are finished sell them at 
cost price to miners and allow them to pay 
by installments. 

There are forty-five men working at the 
Rutland coal mine, thirty below and fifteen 
on top. The mine is working full time 
with the men they have and would work 
100 men below if they could be secured. 
Very little coal is shipped from this mine 
as the local town and farm trade use most 
of the output. Coal is selling at the mine 
at $7 per ton. 

The Mitchell Hopkins Coal Co., Rock 
Island, has been incorporated to deal in 
coal and other fuels, with capital of $25,000. 

For the first time in three months the 
coal car equipment of the Chicago & Alton 
R.R. was marked up 100 per cent efficient 
in Springfield recently. The 150 available 
cars were sufficient to care for the demands 
of the shippers. 

A new coal mine has been opened on the 
land owned by Dr. W. F. Myers, three miles 
southwest of Coal Valley. Messrs. Sauer- 
man and Butterfield of Rock Island, Ill., are 
interested parties. 

Operations are to be begun at once by 
the Jewel Coal Mining Co. on a new mine 
west of Duquoin. The daily output of the 
mine is expected to be between 1,000 and 
1,200 tons. 

IOWA 

“Coal prices in Iowa are unreasonably 
high,’ says Horace G. Larimer, of Chariton, 
state fair price commissioner. “This is in 
part due to excessive profits by certain coal 
operators, some of which are charging re- 
tailers of coal from $6@$7.50 a ton, while 
coal of a like quality from Iowa mines is 
being sold .to railroad companies at from 
$3.40@$3.60 a ton, and in some instances 
for as low as $2.85 a ton to large industrial 
plants. 


“Large coal operators in Illinois, owing to 
labor troubles, are unable to fill their larger 
contracts for coal at less than from $4@ 
$4.25 a ton, and therefore offer but little 


competition to Iowa coal operators It can, 


however be said in mitigation of the prices 
charged by some of the small operators 
that these high prices have enabled them to 
work mines of shallow veins. 

“The cost of producing this coal is per- 
haps from $4@$5 a ton.” 

While coal is not listed among the com- 
modities, Mr. Larimer is empowered to 
interfere with them when he deems their 
prices excessive. 


KENTUCKY 


The Hamilton-Elkhorn Coal Co., Harold, 
recently organized, has had plans prepared 
for the erection of a new steel coal tipple 
to include equipment for all features of 
operation. A housing development will also 
be established for miner’s homes. 


A. F. Parsons, Hazard, and associates, 
have leased coal property in this locality 
and are having plans prepared for its de- 
velopment. 


The Devon Coal Co., Pineville, capital 
$100,000, has been chartered by R. I. Caw- 
thorne, P. K. Salsburg and H. B. Mitchell. 


The Kentenia Coal Co., Pineville, has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 


Among new corporations and fresh char- 
ters filed by companies doing coal business 
in the state of Kentucky are a number of 
fair sized companies High prices asked 
for fuel coal today are said to be influenc- 
ing many new companies into starting into 
business, although there are cars sufficient 
for those operating. The new charters are: 

Rockhouse Coal Co., Hazard, Ky., in- 
creasing capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Hays-Elkhorn Coal Co., Shelby, $25,000, 

- Gl? Hays; "Ts, da Chandler wand: .Aj os. 
Prater. 

Dixie Block Coal Co., 
Ward Fulkner, H. L. 
Hughes. 

Holt Brothers Mining Co., Central City, 
$200,000, BE. W. Holt, B. B. Holt and Mary 
Ge Holt: 

Looney-Justice Coal Co., Regina, $20,000, 
Alexander H. Rooney, S. E. Looney and 
We Po Haynes 

Hamilton-Elkhorn Coal Co., Harold, 
$3,000, Emmett Hamilton, Jr., J. O. Flan- 
ery and John N. Hamilton. 

Wade Coal Co., Pikeville, $25,000, W. P. 
Pinson, Monroe Gooslin, W. P. T. Varney. 

Millers Creek Kentucky Mining Co., 
Louisa, $20,000, T. B. Lane, M. F. Conley 
and N. B. Conley. 

The Ashton Coal Co., Ida May, Ky.. 
$2,000, M. V. Abston, G. B. Smith and 
Hiram Begley. 

Benewitz Coal Co., Greenville, Ky., $20,- 
000, Louis Benewitz, L. Z. Kirkpatrick and 
Carlisle Kirkpatrick. 


Baisley and Tom 


Ruby Coal Co., Middlesboro, $20,000, 
James Lawson, I. K. Wilson and John 
Howard. 

Pine Knot Cannel Coal Co., Morehead, 


$30,000, W. D. Johnson, Drew Evans, H. M. 
Collins. 

Vinson-Harlan Coal Co., Louisville, $100,- 
000. Conrad Kolb, R. E. Bowen and Guy 
Vinson. 

Premium Cannel Coal Co., Mt. Sterling, 


$50,000, Lewis Apperson, E. W. Apperson 
and M. M. Apperson. 

The Dudley Park Coal Co., Heidelberg, 
$10,000, J. C. Short, James S. Farley and 


Pryse Wilson. 

Elk ‘Ridge Coal Co., Morehead, $30,000, 
ie Johnson, Drew Evans and H. M. 
ollins. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Public Service Commission, 
Jefferson City, has issued a statement in 
regard to the coal shortage in that state, in 
which every consignee of coal is urged to 
hasten the work of unloading coal cars and 
see to it that no cars are detained in excess 
of twenty-four hours. “One of the princi- 
pal necessities of an adequate supply of 
coal,” says the statement, “is a sufficient 


Somerset, $1,500, 


supply of empty cars, and this can be mate- 
rially increased by shippers promptly un- 
loading cars. } 

A few days ago the members of the com- 
mission, the Attorney-General, representa- 
tives of the railroads and coal operators 
met -in conference in St. Louis to devise 
means for securing a better supply of coal 
from the Illinois mines, and a committee 
was appointed with this end in view, of 
which Henry Miller, president of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association, was made 
chairman. 3 

In its last statement the commission says 
that it had decided to give preference to 
Missouri shipments which are intended for 
householders’ use and requests for emer- 
gency supplies may be addressed to the 
committee at Room 300, Union Station, St. 
Louis. “The coal situation in Missouri is 
reported to be acute,” says the report, ‘‘and 
it is stated that unless prompt action is 
taken to secure an increased supply from 
the Illinois district. there will be much suf- 
fering in Missouri the coming winter.” 


OHIO 


In the question of increasing the rate for 
natural gas, which has been pending in the 
city council of Columbus for some time, a 
resolution was adopted in which the pub- 
lic was advised to use coal for major heat- 
ing operations during the coming winter in 
view of the scarcity of natural gas. It is 
urged that natural gas will be too scarce 
for the heating of dwellings but should be 
conserved for cooking purposes and heating 
water and small rooms. i 


The Herrold Coal Co., Columbus, has 
been chartered with a capital of $10,000 
by D. A. Evans, R. B. Cuthbert, H. H. 
Long, E. M. Marquand and E. H. Davis. 
The concern has taken over a small mine 
near the brick plant of the Hocking Valley 
Brick Co., to supply the plant with fuel. 


The East Canton Coal Co., Canton, has 
been chartered with a capital of $25,000 
by G. F. Whittemore, J. A. Baum Ee, 
Osborn, E. M. Edwards and E. D. Carey. 


The Frontier Coal Co., Toledo, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by 
C. W. F. Kirkley, H. L. Christopher, R. M. 
Marks, BE. M. Bushman and:C, J. Smith. 


The Broad Run Coal Co., Columbus, has 
been chartered with a capital of $200,000 
by J. W. Quillan, A. U.: Quillan, L. D. 
Johnson, R. Coffman and J. W. Durmnell. 
The company has taken over a coal mine 
in West Virginia near Huntington. 


Mines No. 22 and 22 of the Hisylvania Coal 
Co., Gloucester, located on the T. & O. C. 
RR. have been completely flooded by water 
from old workings which were recently 
tapped. Unfortunately, the levels of the 
two mines are below that of adjoining 
workings and when the walls were broken 
the mines were rapidly filled up. 


The Ohio River to Lake Erie Waterways 
Association, of which Henry A. Williams of 
Columbus is president, held a meeting with 
the board of U. S. Army engineers recently 
in Columbus, when arguments for locating 
the proposed canal through central Ohio 
were presented. It was argued that Ports- 
mouth is on the 83rd meridian, so is Co- 
lumbus and so is the west end of Sandusky 
Bay on Lake Brie. 


_ OKLAHOMA 


The Shamrock Coal Co., Henryetta, re- 
cently incorporated, is perfecting plans for 
the development of 320 acres of col prop- 
erty. Electrical equipment will be installed 
vat.an early date. J. W. Hinton heads the 
company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Gilmore Coal Mining Co., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 
BE. L. Morris, Pittsburgh, is treasurer. 

Work has begun from the Catawissa side 
on the drainage tunnel, which will tap the 
water from the lower levels of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.’s workings at 
Green Mountain. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


While their identity has not been dis- 
closed it is learned that Pittsburgh people 
have acquired a small though valuable tract 
of land at Round Bottom, Marshall county 
from the Chestnut Hill Sand and Coal Co. 
there being about 165 acres in the tract for 
which the new owners are said to have 
paid a price of $40,000. It is understood 
the the new owners will begin at an 
early date the work of sinking a shaft to 
the six-foot seam of Pittsburgh coal which 
underlies the tract. 


The Weirton Coal Co., Weirton, recently 
organized with a capital of $25,000, has 
acquired 268 acres of coal lands and are 
planning for the early development of the 
property, with a daily capacity of from 300 
to 500 tons. Complete mining machinery 
and equipment for all features of operation 
will be installed. R. B. Jester is president- 
manager and John Cutone, treasurer. 


Fairmont coal people are behind the 
Westwood Coal Exchange just organized 
with a total capital stock of $50,000, gen- 
eral offices of the company being at Fair- 


mont, W. Va. Among the coal men so 
interested are : H. W. Showalter, Brock 
Showalter, E. M. Showalter, S. D. Brady 


and A. P. Brady. 


Development work in Raleigh county will 
be undertaken by the newly organized 
Raleo Coal Co. of this city which has a 
capital of $25,000. Back of the new _con- 
cern are M. B. Hoffman, A. P. Grass, B. H. 
Ashworth and W. A. James, of Beckley; 
W. E. Davenport of Lester, Raleigh county. 


Thomas Love and associates, well-known 
Connellsville coal people, have formed the 
Thomas Love Coal & Coke Co. which will 
operate on a very large scale in the Fair- 
mont region as indicated by the large capi- 
talization of $400,000. 


Cc. M. Lilly and associates of Beckley, 
who recently figured conspicuously in the 
deal under the terms of which the Lenark 
Coal Co., operating on Piney was acquired, 
have ushered into existence the Four Vein 
Coal Co., which has a capitalization of 
$200,000. 

Mining operations will be conducted in 
Mingo county by the Tug Fork Coal Co., 
newly organized by Williamson people in- 
cluding James Damron and others. The 
eoncern is capitalized at $25,000. General 


COAL AGE 


headquarters of the company will be at 
Williamson. - 

The W. & C. Coal Co. will operate in 
McDowell county, having been organized 
with a capital stock of $25,000, with Mc- 
Dowell county business men largely inter- 
terested as follows: . Wood, G. L. 
Wood and L. M. Rich, all of Kestone ; W. D. 
Carter and I. R. Carter of Northfork. 
Offices of the company will be at Keystone. 

Because of the sanitary arrangements 
made by the Consolidation Coal Co, in the 
various towns in which it operates in West 
Virginia. health conditions in such. com- 
munities are above the average. For in- 
stance, in the 29 mining towns in which it 
operates in West Virginia there has not 
been this year a single case of typhoid 
fever, although there are 37 mines in the 
towns mentioned and fully 5,000 miners are 
employed, total population being estimated 
at 15,000. 

The death toll in West Virginia mines 
for September was thirty-one, according to 
a report of the West Virginia Department 
of Mines, fifteen—or nearly half—the casu- 
alties being due to fall of roof and coal, 
although five met death in mine ear acci- 
dents, two through mining machine acci- 
dents, one in a motor accident, two through 
electrical shock and one in a premature 
explosion. There were only two outside 
accidents of a fatal nature 

The. largest number of fatal accidents 
was in McDowell county where there were 
five; but Logan and Raleigh counties had 
four each, with Kanawha next with three. 
In the counties of Clay, Fayette, Harrison, 
and Wyoming there were two fatal acci- 
dents each and Brooke, Marion, Mercer, 
Mingo, Randolph, Tucker and Upshur each 
had one fatal accident. 

Wagon mines on Deckers Creek in the 
Monongalia field will load their coal over 
tipples. Two tipples will be built imme- 
diately and later on three other tipples will 
be built so as to provide a convenient means 
for the speedy loading of cars. By building 
the tipples wagon mine operators will be 
able to get their pro rata of cars, something 
they: have so far been unable to do. 

While the Penn Coal & Realty Co. of this 
city was organized several months ago it 
was not until about October 9 that the 
company consummated negotiations for a 
tract of 1,700 acres of coal and timber land 
in Clay county. W. Va., which will be de- 
veloped on a large scale. 
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Just what was paid for the tract secured) 
has not been made public, though the con- 
sideration is believed to have been large. 


WYOMING 


Greater coal tonnage for the state is 
apparent through the activities of the in- 
dustry, which reports that first shipments 
have been made from the Rock River Coal 
Syndicate, with mines near Rock River on 
leased school land. It is estimated there 
are 10,000,000 tons of coal on this lease, 
valued at $6,000,000. 

The Independent Coal & Coke Co., oper- 
ating in western Wyoming, has increased 
its capitalization by $1,350,000, making a 
total of $2,500,000. 

The state produced 919,000 tons in 
August and 6,436,000 tons during the first 
8 months of this year. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Coal production of British Columbia for 
the month of September was: 


Crow’s Nest Pass Field 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Tons 
CoahCreeks iix.ctes how dase sickens 36,611 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co.. Michel.. 21,086 








Corbin Coal & Coke Co., Corbin.... 15,381 
TOLD Tare setae a eerie chelate as 73,078 
Nichola-Princeton Field 
Middlesboro Collieries, Middlesboro. 17,445 
Fleming Coal Coal Co., Merritt..... 2,143 
Coalmont Coal Co., Coalmont....... 1,141 
Princeton Coal Co., Princeton...... 1,952 
TOLA Meron take ahora Sanaa ene ened otekenc 12,681 
Vancouver Island Field 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., 
EN Aa lINV Oleic aa eiec the ots Bneions iota te -. 56,775 


Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Comox 42,005 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., South 


Welling tonsa cashee teases mrctebee wie 8,461 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Ex- 
PON GOD MMe toe ait eave aveisdere a akaiers 14,545 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., 
South wellineton: sei ncssts otal 7,088 
Nanoose-Wellington Co., Nanoose 
TSAY Wittens e's Ghke cee ysrks wee akhdinacdia eas 5,456 
Granby Cons. Mng..S. & P. Co., 
Wassidyill. sates Seis, oe cawete Ghee F 16,477 
LOLA aiet-tecc ierajeuerste emit eet COOL OOT 











Traffic News 


The I. C. C. has suspended until March 
1, pending consideration as to their reason- 
ableness, proposed increases averaging 38s 
to 54c. per gross ton for dumping, skid- 
ding, trimming and leveling coal and coke 
trans-shipped to vessels at Lamberts 
Point, Norfolk, Sewalls Point and Newport 
News, Va., by the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Norfolk and Western and Virginian Rail- 
ways. The commission has also suspended 
for a like period wharfage, handling and 
storage charges at municipal terminals, 
Norfolk, Va., on incoming and outgoing ex- 
port and coastwise freight. 


In the case before the I. C. C. of the 
Lodwick-White Coal Co., et al, v. Director 
General, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
Co., et al., a supplemental report has been 
adopted by Division 1 of the commission, 
which considers the commission’s previous 
report as well as its report in Increased 
Rates, 1920, and finds that the present 
rates on coal from complainants’ mines on 
the Iowa Southern Utilities Co. in the 
southern part of Iowa to St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Mo., and to Kansas City, 
Leavenworth and Atchison, Kan., and 
points in Missouri intermediate to the Mis- 
souri River points, subject complainants’ 
mines to undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage and unduly prefer the mines of their 
competitors in the Centerville group to the 
extent that the rates from complainants’ 
mines exceed those contemporaneously 
maintained from Centerville and Trask, 
Towa, to the same destination by more than 
134c. per ton. A further finding is made 
that out of the joint through rates to be 
established in accordance with these find- 
ings, while the rates remain upon a level 
85 per cent higher than those with which 
we previously dealt the Utilities company 
will be entitled to a division on coal in car- 
loads of 27c. per ton; and to a like divi- 
sion on all shipments to Omaha, Neb., and 
points on the lines of the Burlington & 
Rock Island west of the Missouri River, 
named in the tariffs referred to in previous 
report. 

The I. C, C. has authorized the Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau to intervene in the case 





of the West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 


In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Hydrau- 
lic Press-Brick Co., of St. Louis, attacks 
as unreasonable the rates on coal from 
ae Clinton district in Indiana to Brazil, 
nd. 


In a tentative report to the I. C. C., an 
examiner recommends that the rates on 
bituminous coal from Belleville, Benton, 
Duquoin, Murphysboro and other southern 
Illinois points to Springfield, Mo., be de- 
clared unreasonable. 


In another case an examiner recommends 
that the rates on bituminous coal from 
Quinnimont, ~oVae and® Dilly.) Pa: to 
Springfield, Mo., be declared unreasonable. 


A reduction in the freight rates on coke 
in Minnesota has been asked by the Kop- 
pers coke concern in St. Paul, which claims 
them to be higher than hard coal rates. 


Colorado Rates.—Coal rates have been 
reduced 17 per cent between the Erie and 
Frederick mining district and Longmont, 
Col, by the Union Pacific and Chicago, 
Quincy & Burlington R.R., in a new sched- 
ule of rates filed with the state public utili- 
ties commission. 


New Tariffs.—Rate sheet of new tariffs 
on bituminous coal from mines in West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania to 
various destinations in the East and Middle 
West has been published by the West Vir- 
ginia Mining News, 110 Hale St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. : 


Secretary B. F. Nigh of the Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana Coal Association is receiving 
a large number of letters congratulating 
him on the success of the fight he lead to 
secure a better car supply for the move- 
ment of domestic tonnage in Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. While the full benefit 
of the recent order allotting 800 cars daily 
to Ohio for the transportation of domestic 
coal is not yet apparent, a better supply 
has resulted and it is believed that the 
full quota will soon be provided. The or- 
der was issued Oct. 15 to start at once. He 
was recently in conference with F. G. Rob- 
bins, director of the bureau of car service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with reference to carrying out the recent 
order giving Ohio 800 additional cars for 
the movement of domestic coal. 





Trade Catalogs 





Power Transmission Machinery. The A. 
& F. Brown Co.. Elizabethport, N. J. Cata- 
log 66. Pp. 129; 5 x 8 in.; illustrated. 
Contains prices, cuts and data on manu- 
facturer’s products. 


Small D-C Generators and Exciters, Type 
ML. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y. Bulletin 40,017A. Pp. 4; 8 x 103 in; 
illustrated. Describes line of small, belted, 
pre generators, ML type.—Adver- 

ser, 


For the Mine. The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Publications 836. 
Pp. 48; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. Describes 
C-H products used extensively in the min- 
ing industry.—Advertiser. 





Coming Meetings 





Winois Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting on Nov. 20 at Springfield. Ill. Sec- 
retary Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 

Coal Mining Institute of America _ will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 


1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh. Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15 to 
19. Secretary J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its annual meeting 
Dec. 7, 8, 9 and 10 in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 

American Gas Association will hold its 
annual convention Nov. 15 to 20 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Oscar H. Fogg, 130 East 15th St., 
New York City. 


The American Petroleum. Institute will 
hold its annual meeting Nov. 17, 18 and 19 
at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. @. General secretary, R. L. Welch, 15 
West 44th St., New York City. 
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CURRENT PRICES—MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 





IRON AND STEEL 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
places named: 





——New York—— 








Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to I5in.......... $2.45@$3.10 $4.30 $3.47 $4.04 $3.97 
Channels, 3 to 15in....... 2.45@ 3.10 4.30 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Angles, 3 to 6in.,zin. thick. 2.45@ 3.10 4.30 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Tees, 3 in. and larger...... 2.45@ 3.75 4.35 3.52 4.09 4.02 
Platesscer ce eat on aon 2.65@ 4.00 4.50 3.67 4.24 4.17 
BAR IRON—Pricesin cents per pound atcities named are asfollows: __ 
New York Pittsburgh Denver St. Louis Birmingham 
4.75 4.75 4.95 3.57@4.50 5.00@6.50 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: Pac 
Mill t. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago Denver ham _ Francisco 
Wires. cists crisis $4.25 $3. 35 $4.45 $5.40 $6.00 $6.45 
Cub ried Heirs eisleniv are Slee Poteet: None 8@ll Sauer yet 8.95 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 








' 
Q =| 
a ° 3 Pepe | 
tO s 8 S 28 18 
23 — A r= 2 "eo 
24 a He o §o 88 
’ ; é Ay 6) nD A a Q 
Standard railroad spikes ;%-in. 

AD largers acess Seiki ee $4.00 3.40@4.00 $5.34 $5.50 $7.75 $6.00 
Track bolta ici iiidewtercevs slenteronens 6@6.50 4.60@5.80 7.00 6.75 8.75 8.50 
Standard section angle bars..... 3@4 2.75@3.40 2.00 5.05 5.30 .... 
COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warehouse prices are as follows: 

New York Chicago Cleveland 
Round shafting orscrewstock,. .-. . 
er, LO0Ib basesen. eee. nines $6.36 $5.90 $6.00 

lats, squares and hexagons,.... 
per 100:1bibasestck ae sercese 6.86 6.40 6.50 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 

Mill Birm- 
Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 

Straight wanes poste $5.75 $7.00 $7.00 $8.15 $7.25 
‘Assorted .2 10% i Scns cheeses 5.85 7S 7.15 8.40 Reles 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 lb. is 
charged extra: 











Pittsburgh ———. Chicago 
One One 
Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemer rails. $55.00 $45.00 $45.00@$55.00 $45.00 
Standard openhearth rails 57.00 47.00 47.00@ 57.00 47.00 
Light rails, 8to10lb.... 2.88@3.634* 2.585* 2.45@ 3.50*  2.835* 
Light rails, 12to 14lb.... 2.84@3.59*, 2.54* 2.41@ 3.34* 2.79% 
Sightrails, 25to 45lb.... 2.75@3.50* 2.45* 2.32@. °3.25* ~ 2570* 
*Per 100 lb. 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Chicago Denver 
$0.10 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.12 $0. 163 $0.18 
DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 
NewYork St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
Solid Al iivere caters delete plese 12¢c.@1 4c. 18c. 20c. ‘ee 
Hollow, #hexvjoruee sees 17¢.@ 20c. 220. AAS 2\c. 





WIRE ROPE—Discounts from iist price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: : New York and St. Louis 


Hercules red stand, all constructions......,.......... 20% 
Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel......... 20% 
Patent flattened strand, iron rope................-.. 5% 
Plow steel'round*strand Topea nr. 7s ae ee cae eeeioa. 30% 
Special steel round strand rope................ceee0. 30% 
Cast steel round strand fopes:. 2. se eo oe see eee ae 223% 
Iron'strand andiiron tillers. e9 eesti e ree tee A 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope................ +12% 


_ Western and California territory — 20%, plow steel; 223%, galvanized rig- 
ging and guy rope. 





CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York and Chicago: 


Tar felt (14 lb. per square of 100 sq.ft.) perroll................0.-0- $3.55 
Tar pitch: Gn 400-Ib bbl) per, LOUD. ecace cuete cone cu nieeiniow a 0 vcter ate / gb 
Asphalt pitch (in barrels) pet tons. .....2. 6. .scc ccc cer ccceseecewscen 56.50 
Asphalt felt (lieht per ton. 55.0.4 steqinanesietete oie, shee tentceriein es nantes 132.00 
Asphalt felt: (heavy) per tons. a2oo sn Cee is wie ee oul eee 138.00 


RAWHIDE LACING— 


Common Brick—Per 1000: 


DEN Verne eis) cine a hictiays wives C26 y aibbe & ovarc ule ac atert ol dete tea gee nn aera $15.00 
Clibemtemig ey iilen ss bois sos 5 acs 3 ae vs Ve oly SN eNe LIS tee ne ee oe 15.00 
Ste Maida leila. oc ore. 0. se tcerece bs gre nc sie are oie araneane PIN ole ee 17.00 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 

Il-In. Rough 2-In. T.andG. 8x 8In.x 20 Ft. 

10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 

SUEOUIS lee bios cee 1c'eu Sansa) lee SOR $56.75 
Birmingham............... 8.00 35.00 33.00 
Baltimore seicece «des divide oe 52.50@60 54@60 72.50 








EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 














Low Freezing Gelatin Black 
20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
INGWaorlcis y,c),.>:sr< $0.3325 $053625 0) are ete $2.30 
BOSGOn metas «sy .28 a3) SEALE aL 
Kansas City .2475 ae .30 .34 2.40 
New Orleans 265 .295 .325 3925 2.90 
Seattle..... 18 .205 .225 .2925 2.60 
Chicago... . 2175 a202> .2975 .34 2.45 
Minneapolis  .2272 . 2629 £29355) See ae 2.90 
St. Louis... E25 .285 eg 15 .3575 2.60 
Los Angeles a2 27 13): pees eae 2.95. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
— New York—. — Cleveland —~ ——Chicago-—— 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year ats Year Ago 
Best grade....... 90.00 90.00 61.00 80.9 60.00 75.00 
Commercial...... 50.00 50.50 21.00 18.50 15.00 15.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: : 

: Fire 50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 2§-in. 2 0055 Joes se he eure nee tn eee 85c. per ft. 
Common? 2$-ini j,i c gee. utc en esite | eee eee at ie ae To eg 

Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
Cee bss ef ch} RSS MRRP A ES? Be $0.60 $0.40 $0.30 
: Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade...... 20% Second grade..... 30% Third grade...... 45% 





Tae ee BELTING—Present discounts from list in fair quantities (3 doz. 

rolls): 

Light Grade Medium Grade Heavy Grade 
30% 25% 20% 


For cut, best grade, 25%, 2nd grade, 30%. 
For laces in sides, best, 79c. per sq. ft.; 2nd, 75c. 
Semi-tanned: cut, 20%; sides, 83c. per sq. ft. 


PACKING—Prices per pound: 








Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam. ..........0.ceeccceccececes $1.00 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam. ..........cccccccccceredeccscceece 1.70 
Duck‘and rubber for piston packing, ........+:...s.0s0. oene eee 1.00 
Flax, regular. jeicscxe sie essa pace oele as URC RRR he tee 1,20 
Flax, waterproofed ..:.... 0.0.00 ¢ee ses ede cas cntens oe One eee 1.70 
Compressed asbestos sheet. ........555 630 0s.s¢.+ oe caunih citemeernnenne 96 
Wire insertion asbestos sheet... 252.25. 225 osc. see eee oe 1,50 
Rubber sheet. o ois e4.. s sletad oC os dig ales wie are Rctole da caer 50 
Rubber sheet, wire insertion: . .\/.5. 2... ok Waa snide dene ee 70 
Rubber'sheet,i duck insertion. 2. 5.:.)/ 6. onic heeete cs See ce ee 50 
Rubber sheet; cloth insertion ,-\t7 325 135. cols. vos ob ee r, 30 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stem 

and stitfing boxes. «2)4!.45 ius seller bfoe. dlvls e lata lare ls shel one na 0 
Asbestos wick, 3-.and. I-lb. balls: .05-< sacs seep « os eee eae ee 1.10 


EE eee 
MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than §-in. the price is 3 to 2c. extra: while 
for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: $-in., 8 ft.; 2-in., 6; 
g-in., 43; | in., 33; 1}-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; 1}-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following is price per 
pound for §-in. and larger, in PaaS coils: 






Bostonian ees 5. seks $0.32} Birminghamr:.;...¢ «4 een $0.35 
ING Wie GhiK cea sletels oiafe abs ot core 29 Denver, ,. «sic cna een 30 
StLouissmarsrsinye scsare thas east . 263 Kansas’ City... 32. 9.0s ee . 303 
CHICK EOE draws leo ties «cin sits .273 New Orleansii:..ostjcasia enon . 283 
IMinneAnolig shies scm ai eteievefate ~ 294 t Seattle... 55.0.0. sae -28 
Sanranciscoss.nnacdeeckee wi Los Angeles.*)... 222 eo ee 31 


——$—$—$ $$$ $$$? __$_$—[$—$?[_ eee 
PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 


lists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


' . Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft 
!-in, $0.27 }-in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 1 -in. .30 
3-in. -45 14-in. -45 
4in. -60 2 -in, .60 
6-in. .80 24-in. Ave) 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. ~ 90 
10-in. 1.30 3}-in. 1.05 
85% magnesia high: pressure is<k «cheats «a's se sitiowie diiakl aie a ee List +5% 
: : 4-ply.... 50% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ -ply...., 52% off 
2-ply.... 54% off 
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A Real Test of Good Faith 


OES the coal operator really object to having made 

public the cost of producing coal and the profits of 
doing business or does he just object to the activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission in this regard? 
Almost simultaneous with the statement of Colonel 
Wentz that the National Coal Association would attempt 
to collect data on investment, cost of production and 
selling and sales realizations for this year, by months, 
from coal-operator members of the association comes 
the announcement of the Federal Trade Commission 
that until the matter of its legal power has been finally 
determined by the Supreme Court no further attempt 
will be made on the part of the Government to obtain 
statistics of that nature. 

The response of the coal operators to the announced 
program of their national officers for these statistics 
will therefore be a real test of the good faith and the 
public expression of their asserted policy to lay their 
cards on the table. So far the Government reports 
have shown no startling figures of profits in the produc- 
tion of coal, but the number of coal operators who have 
volunteered these data was so small in the second 
quarter of the year that no one can truthfully say they 
represent the industry. 

It is entirely possible for the National Coal Asso- 
ciation to get cost and sales information representing 
two-thirds of the total production, or a practical major- 
ity of the coal marketed commercially. Such data, while 
perhaps not carrying with the public the weight of Gov- 
ernment figures, will do much to answer the critics who, 
knowing only of $10 coal, imagine all producers’ are 
reaping profits of $5 or more a ton on their product. 

Whether these reports are made through local asso- 
ciations or direct to the Washington office of the 
National Coal Association, they should be comprehen- 
sive, complete and prompt. 





What Will Congress Do? 


RE Senators Calder and Edge bluffing when they 
say that they will introduce legislation to control 
the price of coal if it does not fall sufficiently to suit 
them by the time Congress convenes? What is their 
idea of how low the price should be? What form will 
this legislation take? Is Senator Frelinghuysen com- 
ing back this session with his coal commissioner bill? 
What are the prospects for regulatory legislation at 
this Congress and at the special session that it seems 
likely will be called after March 4? 

This is the general tenor of the questions that are 
going the rounds as Dec. 1 approaches. The very fact 
that the coal man is asking these questions is an ad- 
mission that the conduct of the coal business this year 
has been such as to warrant such expectations. The 
coal industry has laid itself open to the serious charges 
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of profiteering and wilful disregard of contract obliga- 
tions. The fact that all have not been guilty does not 
remove the reproach, but makes harder the position of 
those who have travelled most carefully the straight 
and narrow path of reasonable prices and careful ob- 
servance of their contracts. 

It is unavoidable that the question of high prices for 
coal should be aired on the floor of the next Congress. 
Our nine-foot shelf of printed hearings on coal before 
congressional committees will be materially added to 
as the winter progresses. What will be said will not 
all be purely for political effect, for there are those 
who have readily come to the belief that the public needs 
Federal protection from the coal man and others will 
be heard whose grievance is that for the time they have 
lost the strangle hold they had for years on the ‘coal 
industry and will seek to re-establish conditions wherein 
they could dictate the price they paid for coal. 

It is important not to appraise too lightly the pos- 
sible effect of that kind of thinking which believes 
the way to correct abuses in the marketing of coal is 
to pass laws. There are two ways to meet this sort 
of proposal: the Indiana way and the Alabama way. 
When state legislation inimical to the coal man was 
proposed in Indiana it was fought and is still being 
fought by every means at the command of the industry. 
In that state the issue is plainly defined and nothing 
but the word of the court of last resort will satisfy 
either party and end the controversy. In Alabama the 
operators sensed the temper of the people and the Gov- 
ernor, and recognizing the elements of justice in their 
beliefs met them more than half way. What the people 
of Alabama wanted was not legislation but coal at rea- 
sonable prices, and the coal men have co-operated in 
giving them what they asked. It is true that legisla- 
tion was adopted in Alabama as stringent as that 
adopted by Indiana, but the officials in the Southern 
state have never been obliged to use it and the rela- 
tions between the coal industry in that state and the 
public have been maintained on an amicable basis. 

It is our present belief that Congress will do a great 
deal—of talking and investigating. The solid men of 
this country do not want more, but less, of Federal in- 
terference with private business, and common sense 
will prevail. What is needed is not prices fixed by 
the Government, but a better code of business ethics 
fixed by the industry itself. Interest in legislation 
hostile to the coal industry will lag in proportion as 
the need for it decreases—as prices go down and sup- 
ply becomes better. Therefore the “if” in Senator 
Calder’s threat. We believe the coal industry is going 
before the several congressional investigating commit- 
tees this winter and admit the abuses that have stained 
its record in this and past years and is going to say to 
Congress, “These things are true. A majority of the 
trade have been square; a few have not. Do not judge 
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us by their actions, but rather ferret out. those, who 
have been guilty and publicly brand them. ,We cagnot 
defend them.” 

Unless the coal industry goes before the public 
through its Congress next year with all cards laid on 
the table and meets Congress more than half way the 
result will be more than an investigation. It may be 
anything from what in’ itself is innocuous—a “coal 
commissioner” bill—to a coal controller. 





Enlightening the Domestic Consumer 


NTHRACITE prices have been added to the list of 
those that will be governed by fair-price commit- 
tee action. It is reported that J. F. Bermingham, presi- 
dent of the D., L. & W. Coal Co., will direct the move to 
induce to be more reasonable in his charges the pro- 
ducer or shipper who has been selling anthracite to 
retail dealers at such prices as make it cost the con- 
sumer $16 to $20. When the retail dealer passes on 
such high prices to the householder more damage is 
done the coal industry than any sales at high prices 
to steam-coal users. In the East, where there are more 
representatives in Congress to the square mile of state 
than in the West, anthracite is almost the only domestic 
fuel, and the majority of newspaper readers associate 
stories of coal robbers and profiteers with anthracite. 
It appears that the large companies have descended 
from their aloof position and are taking an active in- 
terest in helping to put down the price the other fel- 
low is charging. It is always difficult to keep the lay- 
men clear on the different phases of the coal question 
and Mr. Ordinary Citizen is somewhat puzzled by what 
appear to be conflicting statements of the National 
Coal Association, that price is going down, and of his 
coal dealer, that he cannot get coal at any price. 

The production and the price of anthracite are not 
and have not been dependent on car supply. Therefore 
the improvement in railroad movement that has made 
possible increased production and decreased price of 
bituminous coal has in no way altered or affected the 
supply and price of anthracite. 


Conservation in Equipment 


PROSPEROUS country is that one that cannot 
A show any machinery that has been in operaticn 
for as long as fifty years; a more prosperous one would 
be a country that discards its old equipment every 
twenty years. Every nation should have a museum as 
an old ladies’ home for the reception of historic ma- 
chinery. . The wrong place for such relics is the factory 
or'the mine, unless the relics of the past are allowed to 
acquire: a mantle of ivy or a protecting coating of moss. 

Too often a historic, or near-historic, machine is kept 
at work, destroying efficiency, wasting energy and re- 
quiring frequent repair. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
spare parts are no longer obtainable for these monu- 
ments of antiquity. The practice of manufacturers of 
destroying their patterns after the machinery for which 
they are made is out of date is as valuable in preventing 
wasteful adherence to antiquated models as the statute 
of limitations is in preventing the keeping of moldering 
files: «:The slow past is dead; let it die. New men, new 
models, new methods now mais the world. 

The old equipment does the work perhaps, but how? 
With loss of time, as a constant source of worry, ineffi- 
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-ciently, unpesfitabli -uncertainly, inadequately. The 
ithousands of mules, the ancient mine cars—heavy yet 
unsafe, cumbersome but of inadequate capacity—the 


~puny steam shovels, and the small-capacity dump cars 


are all evidences that we break slowly with the past 
just, to save the expense of purchasing, or because we 
dread to face boldly an unwelcome issue. Many a con- 
cern has yearly deficits and believes itself unable to 
operate profitably, when by the practice of modern 
methods it could set itself in the list of dividend payers 
in both fortunate and unfortunate trade periods. 





Railroad Fuel Again 


T IS surprising how diverse may be the sickiievameuts 

with different individuals under the same set of con- 
ditions. The first public admission of an emergency 
in coal this year was the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 15 that the situation had 
become so critical that assigned cars were necessary 
to enable the railroads to obtain their supply of fuel coal. 
More recently the commission issued Service Order 
No. 18, which provides assigned cars for railroad fuel 
only in those instances where the contract between 
the railroad and the coal-mine operator covers the en- 
tire output of a mine or mines from Nov. 1 to April 1 
or for any six-months period. Irrespective of the theo- 
retical merits of the assigned-car practice the operators 
and the railroads promptly rearranged their contracts 
on this new basis. 

An opinion as to whether or not an emergency exists 
today which warrants the exercise of emergency pro- 
visions in the Transportation Act in order to protect the 
fuel supply of the railroads depends upon whether or not 
one is judging the case by the policy of the B. & O. or of 
the New Haven, to cite but two examples. At various 
times in the last two weeks the B. & O. has confiscated 
for fuel as many as fifty cars of coal per day at the mine, 
prior to billing. Officials of this road are reported to 
have declared that this action was necessary because 
they could not obtain coal otherwise and they prefer 
to confiscate before billing in order to leave with the 
operator the responsibility of deciding which of his 
contract customers should be curtailed. All of which 
would indicate that an emergency exists so far as the 
B. & O. fuel coal supply is concerned. 

On the other hand, it is reported that officials of the 
New Haven R.R. have quite recently advised some of 
the producers of coal with whom they have contracts 
providing for assigned cars under Service Order No. 18 
that they will not require the coal. The inference is 
plain enough that the New Haven overbought and is 
now picking and choosing in order to release off-grade 
or high-priced coal. . 

Between the two extremes are such roads as the New 
York Central, regarding which seldom, if ever, is there 
any question raised regarding its fuel coal supply, either 
by purchase or confiscation. Years ago in the Middle 
West the railroads and the coal operators worked out 
mutually satisfactory arrangements by which all share 
alike in the burden and responsibility when there is 
such, and the benefit at other times of railroad fuel 
business. When all the fuss over the railroad-fuel 
problem is sifted down it is found to be of quite local 
dimensions. A few railroads and comparatively few 
operators have been injecting the problems of their 
business relations into the national fuel situation. 





State Coal Mine Is Shipping 200 


Tons Daily 

The Claremont mine, purchased 
last summer by the State of South 
Dakota upon recommendation of the 
committee appointed to investigate 
the advisability of the state enter- 
ing the coal-mining business and 
thus protecting as far as possible 
citizens of the state against coal 
shortage, is now shipping coal to 
South Dakota points at the rate of 
approximately 200 tons daily. - 





Coal Opeiators Open Ellis Island 
Office to Get Labor 

Pennsylvania coal operators are 
sc anxious to get some of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese labor that is 
arriving in the United States now 
that they have established an office 
on Ellis Island to give information 
about the wages and conditions of 
working in the coal mines to newly- 
arrived aliens. 





Traffic League President Asks 
Railroads to Play Fair 

W. H. Chandler, of Boston, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic. League, speaking at a meeting of 
the traffic group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, said 
that the success of the railroads 
under private ownership was the 


wish of all business interests. “But,” 
he added, “we don’t’ want to be 
knifed while acting as _ friends. 


There are plenty of cars in the coun- 
try to carry all of its business if 
they are handled properly. It isn’t 
fair to charge the shipper demur- 
rage on one hand while the rail- 
roads themselves on the other, re- 
serve the right to hold the car on 
' side tracks for thirty days.” 





Mining Society Makes Annual 
Presentation of Medals 

The annual dinner and medal 
presentation of the Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers Society of 
America was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, Nov. 10. 
The gold medal of the society was 
awarded to E. A. Cappeles Smith 
for distinguished service in hydro- 
metallurgy. More than 150 mem- 
bers and their guests attended the 
dinner, which was presided over by 
E. P. Matthewson. The speakers in 
addition to Mr. Matthewson were 
Dr. Arthur L. Walker and Harry S. 
Guggenheim. 





Illinois Coal Men Denied Injunc- 
k:ion in Conspiracy Case 

Illinois coal men, defendants in 
the coal conspiracy cases in the U. 
S. court at Indianapolis, lost’ their 
case in the Federal Court at Peoria, 
Til., Nov. 8, in which they sought 
to enjoin officers of the Government 
from removing and_ prosecuting 


them in 3 SR Ue on the SLY 


section 9 of the Lever Act was un- 
constitutional. Judge Louis Fitz- 
henry filed his opinion in the case 
of the Hillsboro Coal Co., where 
Rice Miller and Herman C. Perry, 
two of the Indianapolis defendants, 
are affected, holding that section 9 
of the act is constitutional and valid 
and that the Attorney-General and 
U.S. Attorneys are acting within 
their powers. He also holds that 
this statute is aimed at all: con- 
spiracies to enhance the price of 
coal within or without the coal in- 
dustry. 





B. & O. to Lay Off More Men 

That about ninety men were to 
be laid off at the Mount Clare shops 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. by 
Nov. 16 was decided Nov. 8. Nearly 
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150 men were discharged a week 


previous. The layoff, it is said by 
officials, is due to a natural dull- 
ness, which may last but a short 
time. Much of the equipment that 
was in bad condition following war- 
time operations has been put back 
into first-class shape and the shops 
now have to deal only with routine 
repairs. 





Delays Trial of Tennessee Coal 
Operators Under Lever Act 
Federal Judge E. T. Hanford, of 
the Federal District Court of Ten- 
nessee, announced Nov. 8 that he 
would not try any case arising under 
the Lever Act until the Supreme 
Court upheld its constitutionality. 
This is construed to mean that east 
Tennessee coal operators whom the 
Government has caused to be in- 
dicted for alleged profiteering will 
not be tried at this term of court. 





Ingot Production During October 
Close to Record 


Production of steel ingots during 
October, as reported by companies 
making 85 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of the country, was 3,015,- 
982 gross tons. This is the largest 
of any month this year with the ex- 
eeption of March, when production 
was 3,299,049 tons. The September 
production was 2,999,551 tons. The 
total for the ten months ended with 
October is 29,453,217 tons. 









W. B. Colver Condemns Bad 
Trade Practices 

William B. Colver, of Washington, 
former member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in an address at 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Coffee Roasters’ Association 
at St. Louis Nov. 11, attacked “com- 
mercial bribery,” asserting that its 
abolition would effect a saving to 
the distributer, and consequently re- 
duce prices or make advances un- 
necessary. This practice, which he 
described as paying specified per- 
centages of the purchase price of 
commodities to employees whose 
recommendations practically con- 
trolled the buying for their firms, 
“has been and is still deplorably 
prevalent in some industries,” the 
speaker asserted. 


taC., Co Ghairman, Says* Rail 
Control Will Continue 

America will never again have 
private control and operation of 
railroads unaccompanied by state 
and federal regulation, Chairman 
Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission declared Nov. 9 in an 
address to the National Association 
of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missioners. “Even if we shall come 
to government ownership and opera- 
tion,” added Mr. Clark, “the neces- 
sity for a separate tribunal with 
jarisdiction to determine questions 
of reasonableness of charges and al- 
leged discriminations will be pres- 
ent.” 








Stolen Securities in Coal Car 

In clearing out an empty coal 
car at Terre Haute, Ind., prior to 
reloading at mines sacks were dis- 
covered which contained $62,000 
worth of bonds, checks, notes and 
other papers stolen recently from 
the Farmers’ State Bank at Newark, 
Ill. The papers were taken on Oct. 
13 and the contents of the bags 
were badly rainsoaked when found. 





Uniform System of Accounting 
Sought for Utilities 


Many important problems grow- 
ing out of the public regulation of 
utilities were reported upon and dis- 
cussed at the thirty-second annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners which met in Washing- 
ton Nov. 9. James Blaine Walker, 
secretary of the association, said 
that the association had been at 
werk for several years to obtain a 
standard form of accounting for all 
of the utilities of the country, and 
that O. O. Calderhead, head of the 
Committee on Statistics and Ac- 
counts, had evolved a uniform sys- 
tem of accounting for gas and elec- 
tric companies which will become 
the standard if the convention 
adopts it. Car service and demur- 
rage also were scheduled for dis- 
cussion. 
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Hand Picking the Larger Sizes of Anthracite 


Although mechanical contrivances—jigs, 
spirals, and various ‘“pickers”—have done 
much to decrease the labor employed in 
anthracite preparation, yet hand picking 
still survives at certain points. The illus- 
tration here presented shows the pickers 
at work at the top of the breaker remov- 
ing slate from the larger sizes after the 
first screening. 

Of course the proper place for slate is 
in the gob, and it is the constant effort of 
miners and mine Officials, at least in the 
more gently pitching seams, to prevent it 
from reaching the light of day. Some of 
it, however, unavoidably finds its way to 
the breaker. If the coal and slate were 
not separated and the entire mine product 
sent to the rolls, it would be necessary to 
pass the entire product through the jigs. 
The slate and combined coal and slate is 
accordingly carefully removed, the former 


going to the rock dump or being crushed 
for flushing, while the latter is crushed, 
jigged and otherwise prepared separately 
from the clean coal which is merely crushed 
and sized. This results in much economy 
of power and a cleaner product than would 
be the case were hand picking not prac- 
ticed. 
The old type of breaker boy—that 
picturesque, incorrigible, happy-go-lucky 
urchin that for a hundred years or there- 
about was characteristic of the anthracite 
region—is now almost extinct—and no one 
mourns his disappearance. While hand 
picking is still practiced it is performed 
by men and young men while boys of the 
age that formerly infested the breaker and 
made life miserable for the unpopular fore- 
man are in school where they belong. 
The foreman has “passed the buck’ to the 
school mistress. 
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As Stripping Saves Coal, Deep Pits Should 
Be Favored by Lower Royalties 


Deep Strippings Are Expensive and the Operator Who Makes Them Should Be 
Rewarded with at Least Some Part of the Saving in Coal They Effect, or Oper- 
ators Will Feel Debarred from Engaging in Such Unprofitable Undertakings 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


of shallow coal should be mined from the strip pit 

or by underground operations. The thickness of 
the coal and its relation to the overburden are ordinarily 
the determining factors in making calculations upon the 
advisability of stripping. Of course, other conditions 
must be taken into consideration, such as the character 
of the overlying measures and the condition in which 
they are found—that is, whether they are of solid rock, 
clay or gravel or some combination of all three. 

In the beginning careful and accurate figures must 
be procured as to the character of the measures. These 
normally can be ascertained only by making cross-sec- 
tions of the area in question. The Locust Mountain 
Coal Co., at its property near Shenandoah, Pa., made 
cross-sections approximately every 300 feet. It was 
considered that these were sufficiently close for any 
decided change in the character of either the measures 
or the overburden to be readily determinable. 


[: IS always difficult to determine whether a piece 


DIAMOND DRILLHOLES TEST NEW-FOUND DEPOSIT 


Along each of these section lines diamond drillholes 
were sunk, the interval between them varying from 
200 to 300 feet. These holes were put down to such a 
depth that they went through the lowest of the coal 
measures. Careful records were kept of the varying 
character of the rock that was pierced by these holes. 
In addition to the diamond-drill cores thus obtained 
other holes and test pits were sunk through the over- 
burden down to the rock and the character of the 
drift was exactly determined. 

Calculations were then made of the area that could 
be stripped at that time, still leaving a reasonable 
profit to the coal company. The area thus accurately de- 
termined is shown in Fig. 1 by heavy hatching. It 
is also shown in the cross-section, Figs, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6, taken transversely across the proposed stripping. It 
will be noted in all of these sections that the measures 
dipped toward the south, becoming deeper and deeper 
in that direction. The problem presented was the de- 
termination of the depth to which these beds could 
profitably be stripped. 


ROYALTY CONSIDERATIONS ADD TO PROBLEM 


Had nothing but the character of the measures them- 
selves and their overburden been taken into account, 
the calculation would have been finished at this point. 
This was, however, by no means the only consideration, 
for the question of royalty then entered into the prob- 
lem. It is a well-known fact that by stripping almost 
complete recovery of the coal bed is obtained, whereas 
if the same bed were mined by underground methods 
the recovery would not be complete. 


The actual loss thus incurred depends upon a number 
of factors, such as the thinness of the bed, the character 
of the coal, the amount of water to be handled, the 
liability to squeeze, ete. The Locust Mountain Coal 
Co. considers that an 85-per cent recovery of all the 
coal in a bed is a good average for underground mining. 
Consequently the lessors would receive a greater ag- 
gregate return from the property if the coal were 
stripped than if it were recovered in the ordinary way. 

The amount of coal recoverable at the Locust Moun- 
tain stripping at normal expense by stripping methods 
was determined to be 367,855 tons, necessitating the 
removal of the overlying strata and the measures be- 
tween the Buck Mountain and the Little Rock Mountain 
beds, which amounted to 870,108 cu.yd.* On this the 
lessee would receive ordinary profit such as has been 
realized from other strippings. The next step was to 
show how much more could be recovered if those’ por- 
tions of the bed were stripped that would cost no more 
for recovery than would ordinary underground mining. 
Had this other portion of the property been stripped 
under existing conditions the operator would have lost 
money, as the present cost of mining by that method 
would not permit him to make a profit on the. coal 
mined from this property. 


DEPTH LIMITS OF PROFITABLE STRIPPING 


The area thus determined shows that together .with 
the previous area a total of 468,399 tons of coal could be 
recovered by stripping, and that in order to recover 
this it would be necessary to remove 1,376,369 cu.yd. 
of overburden. In the first case it would be necessary 
to remove 2.35 cu.yd. of overburden for every ton of 
coal* recovered, but in the second, 42 cu.yd. would have 
to be stripped for each additional ton of coal obtained. 
This large operation was quite within the bounds of 
reason, but, as has been stated above, it would entail 
a slight loss. The additional area is shown on both 
the map and the cross-section by light hatching. 

The recovery by stripping over these two areas would 
amount to 468,399 tons, whereas that obtained if under- 
ground mining were followed in the second area would 
be only 394,441 tons. Thus 73,958 tons would be lost. 
The lessors would, of course, gain by having the whole 
area stripped, but the mining company could not do this, 
as it would involve a financial loss. If, on the other 
hand, the lessor would consent to reduce his royalty 
to such a point that the lessee could afford to strip 
the area, the owner of the coal would still make 
money through the stripping of the entire area, though 





*Throughout this article it must be remembered that the refer- 
ence is to “remove stripping,’ in which the overburden is re- 
moved from the pit, in contradistinction to “casting stripping,” 
where the shovel merely casts the overburden to one side. 
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he would realize a reduced royalty per ton. He would 
thus in a.way divide up some'of his profits with the coal 
company. i es? 2.79 

Calculations in this case were carried still. further. 
The lessee determined another area shown by- broken- 
line hatching in the map and cross-sections. This in- 
cluded the region that could be stripped if the lessor 
were willing to reduce the royalty to such a point that 
his net return from the whole area would be the same 
as if it were operated by ordinary stripping and under- 
ground-mining methods. It was found that within 
this additioanl area 162,129 tons of coal would be 
recovered by stripping and that for every ton thus re- 
covered it would be necessary to remove 5 cu.yd. of 
overburden. This coal could be recovered only by strip- 
ping at a loss if the present rates of royalty were main- 
tained. If, however, the coal was mined from under- 
ground, a loss of 25,599 tons would occur in this area 
alone. Taking together the three areas above described, 
there would be recoverable by stripping 625,528 tons 
of coal, as against 535,971 tons if underground-mining 
methods were pursued in conjunction with normal or 
ordinary stripping. 


ALL WOULD GAIN BY ROYALTY CONCESSION 


It can be readily seen that the lessor can well afford 
to reduce the rate of royalty on a portion of any given 
tract of coal in order that a greater recovery may be 
obtained. He would lose nothing by thus reducing his 
royalty, as the increased tonnage would be more than 
sufficient to make up the loss incurred on the decreased 
rate of royalty. Furthermore, this decrease would be 
an advantage to the coal company, as it would permit 
it to mine at a small profit a body of coal which, if 
worked with normal royalty, would mean a financial loss. 
Thus a small reduction of royalty makes a difference 
between operating at a profit and operating at a loss. 

Not only would lessor and lessee profit by such an 
arrangement as that above outlined but the public also 
would be a gainer, inasmuch as there would be recovered 
approximately 100,000 tons of coal that otherwise would 
be wasted. Once a property is mined, the recovery of 
any coal left in the pillars becomes extremely difficult. 
The minable areas of anthracite in this country are 
not sufficiently extensive to warrant the abandonment of 
any such amount of coal nor is it fair to make the 
lessee mine coal at a loss when the lessor could,. with- 
out any loss whatever, reduce his royalty to a point 
where he would receive the same net income from his 
property as when mined by either method. 

The balance of the coal shown on the cross-sections 
of the measures in. this end of the property cannot be 
stripped, as it lies too far beneath the surface. It 
probably could not be profitably worked by stripping, 
no matter how far the lessor might reduce the royalty. 


COAL-LAND OWNER CAN STRIP HEAVY COVER 


Some other figures in connection with this stripping 
may be of interest. This is particularly true of ratios 
existing between the coal and the amount of. over- 
burden. In the heavily-hatched area the company 
‘can afford to strip, as the relation between the over- 
burden and the coal is two and one-half to one. This 
is a paying proposition. The critical or dividing point 
between stripping and underground mining, so far as 
the. stripper is concerned, is the condition where the 
ratio of total overburden to coal is about three to one. 
This is the condition reached in the combined areas 
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Buck Mt. Crop Stripping, 
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No.5 Stripping 
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FIG. 1. PITS NOS. 5, 6 AND 7 AT WEST END OF LOCUST 


MOUNTAIN COAL CO.’S PROPERTY 


No. 6 is the largest of the three. The heavy hatching on the 
north, or, as shown on the plan the upper part, of the stripping 
shows the area which it will pay to strip. The area which is 
lightly hatched is that which will produce coal at the same price 
as it would cost to mine it by underground methods. The broken- 
line hatching in the southwest corner of No. 6 pit is coal that 
could be extracted by stripping, if the lessor would consent to 
figure the tonnage of coal obtainable by underground mining 
from that and the adjacent area, multiply it by the royalty rate 
and divide by the amount of coal the stripping of those areas 
would give and make a new royalty rate based on that figure. 
The new royalty would make profitable the stripping of all the 
coal areas hatched, either with heavy, light or with broken lines. 


shown by heavy and light hatching lines. The lessee, 
however, could not afford to strip the ‘average of the 
three areas shown by the heavy, the light and the 
broken-line hatching unless some reduction was made 
in the royalty rate. 

As has been previously stated, the overburden in the 
area represented by the light hatching was four and 
one-half to one, while in the broken-line hatched area 
the ratio was five to one. Neither of these areas could 
be stripped independently, but when taken together with 
the first, where the ratio is two and one-half to one, 
they could be profitably worked by this method, provid- 
ing the arrangement outlined in reference to royalty 
could be made with the lessor. Sa ; 

It is obvious that unless there is some modification 
in royalties, lessees will not attempt to make the deeper 
strippings and that work will be left to those companies 
that own their own coal. Stripping has been commenced 
on this property, and Fig. 8 shows a No. 35-B Bucyrus 
caterpillar shovel at work. Already 62,781 tons of coal 
have been recovered and 276,553 cu.yd. of overburden 
have been removed. Only two beds of coal will be re- 
covered from this portion of the operation, these being 
the Buck Mountain and Little Buck Mountain measures. 


Pit WILL BE 150 FT. DEEP AT LOWEST POINT 


On. this property, besides the stripping above de- 
scribed, the chief interest in which centers in the 
methods employed to determine the practicability for 
the removal of coal by the stripping method, there are 
two other stripping operations that will be opened up 
soon. These are shown as strippings Nos. 4 and 5 in 
Fig. 1. No unusual problem will be presented by either 
of these latter operations, as the determination of the 
question of royalty will not enter into the proposition 
and all the overburden can be removed at a profit with- 
out any reduction in the royalty charge. _ . 
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FIGS. 2, 3, 4,5 AND 6. CROSS-SECTIONS SHOWING WHAT WORK IS LIKELY TO BE STRIPPED AND WHAT 


A ROYALTY REDUCTION WOULD MAKE STRIPPABLE - 


The slowness with which the bed sometimes dips makes the area that can be profitably mined, 
; duction in royalty, quite an important matter to the lessor, the operator and the public. 
_this true in Fig. 5 where the coal thickens as it enters ‘the third zone. 


given a slight re- 
Especially is , 


The maximum length of the largest stripping is 
2,400 ft. and its maximum width about 1,000 ft. The 
greatest depth attained.in this pit will be 150 ft., and 
the greatest thickness of coal will be 25 ft. 11 in. This 
is shown in Fig. 2, where the two Buck Mountain 
‘beds come together. In regard to size this stripping 
does not compare to that in the main, or east, basin, 
nor can it compare to several other pits in the anthra- 
cite region. The methods employed in underground 
mining at this property are in many ways unique, and it 
is hoped that soon another article will appear dealing 
with the problems that it involves. 





Washington Wonders If It Is Short of Coal; 
Seeks Help in Getting Some 


PON representation of a coal committee of the District 

of Columbia that the coal situation in the national 
capital requires special consideration, due to the shortage 
of fuel for domestic use, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has taken up with Dr. E. W. Parker, director of the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, at Philadelphia, the 
matter of shipment of coal:to Washington. Information will 
be sought as to whether the figures on receipts of anthracite 


- 


coal in Washington correspond with those of shipments by 
operators, and the anthracite bureau will be requested also 
to outline a concrete program for getting coal shipped to 
the capital. 


Coal Preferred for Gas Making; Present Not 
Auspicious Time to Install Plant 


Cc OAL as a factor in the production of gas for domestic 
use was considered by the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia in a hearing last week on the 
application of the local gaslight company for an increase in 
the gas rate. Leon B. Eichengreen, an expert of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., of Philadelphia, was questioned by 
the commission as to the costs of making gas by coal and 
oil. At present Washington’s gas is made from oil, other- 
wise known as water gas. The witness said that while 
gas could be manufactured more cheaply from coal than 
from oil, the present was not an opportune time to con- 
struct a coal plant because of high prices and uncertainty 
of obtaining material. Within three years, perhaps, the 
local company could build a coal plant. A coal plant to 
manufacture two billion feet of gas a year would now cost 
between four and five million dollars. The saving on a 
coal plant over oil would depend on the ability of the com- 
pany to sell coke, the byproduct of coal gas. 
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Sewickley Bed Is Being Rapidly Developed 


Near Fairmont, West Virginia 


Years Ago the Pittsburgh Bed Was the Only Seam in the Fairmont Region 
Thought Worthy of Attention—Recently Much Development Work Has Been 
Done in the Sewickley Coal Bed—In Not a Few Instances Appreciable 
Areas of the Upper Bed Have Been Destroyed by Operations in the Lower 


By H. A. WILLIAMSON 


Fairmont, W. 


were started in what is known as the Fairmont 

field of West Virginia until about the year 1910 
little or no attention was paid to any bed of coal other 
than that known as the Pittsburgh. True there were 
scattering operations within the district in other meas- 
ures, but these were not 


\ROM the time thatthe first coal-mining operations 


Va. 


ley coal of good thickness and at an elevation above 
drainage that makes economical mining possible. This 
resulted in large purchases of Sewickley acreage along 
these two roads. The accompanying map graphically 
illustrates how completely the available acreage has been 
purchased by operators and prospective operators. 
In a discussion of the 





extensive and not seri- 
ously considered by oper- 
ators in general, the 
normal condition of most 
of the firms attempting 
such developments appear- 
ing’ to’ bes a) estates 0% 
bankruptcy. In the older 








Opening of new mines in the Sewickley bed 
has severely hampered the progress of the | 
operations in the Pittsburgh bed because of 

the necessity of sharing with them the lim- 
ited car supply. The capacity of the Sewick- 
ley mines is almost 7 per cent of that of the 


development of this bed 
it is well to define imme- 
diately the area under 
consideration. For all 
practical purposes the 
Fairmont region may be 
said to lie within the bor- 
ders of Harrison, Marion, 











purchases of coal lands whole Fairmont region. The coal is well Monongalia and Taylor 
most of the deeds either thought of as a domestic fuel, as it clinkers counties, in West Vir- 
call for “all the coal” or but little, burns readily and forms a fine ash. ginia. Up to the present 
simply for the “Pitts- : time the development of 
burgh coal” or “Big Sewickley coal may be 
Vein,” no attention being considered as being con- 


given to other deposits. This is easily explained by the 
local conditions existing. The Pittsburgh coal outcrop- 
ping for many miles is worked from drift or slope 
openings throughout almost all the region at an eleva- 
tion that is ideal for economical railroad construction 
and operation. This bed has greater thickness and 
better quality, according to all available information, 
than any other in the district, and consequently there 
was no inducement to develop any other measure. 

When the demand for fuel was abnormally increased 
by the world war, many individuals with more or less 
knowledge of the coal business became desirous of 
starting mining operations, being attracted by the ab- 
normal prices prevailing. Purchases of small coal areas 
for immediate development became frequent and it was 
only a short time until such Pittsburgh bed areas as 
were available were all being worked. Would-be oper- 
ators then turned to the next best seam and purchases 
of Sewickley bed areas became the order of the day. 


GROWTH OF’ DEVELOPMENT RAPID SINCE 1916 


Up to this time the only railroad serving the Fair- 
mont field was the Baltimore & Ohio. For some years 
construction of a road from Brownsville, Pa., to Fair- 
mont, W. Va., has been under way, giving a connection 
with both the Pennsylvania Railroad system and the 
New York Central. In 1916 or thereabout some coal 
was shipped over this line from Monongalia County. 
About this time also, a railroad known as the Morgan- 
town & Wheeling was started. It so happened that these 
two roads cut through the territory that carries Sewick- 


fined within a narrow strip of land extending about five 
miles westward from the Monongahela and West Fork 
rivers (these streams marking the eastern limit of the 
bed), bounded on the north by the Pennsylvania-West 
Virginia state line and extending southwestward to the 
Marion-Harrison county (West Virginia) line. Refer- 
ence to the accompanying map will clearly outline this. 


THICKNESS OF BED AVERAGES SEVENTY INCHES 


The Sewickley bed belongs to the Monongahela series 
and in the Fairmont region lies about 120 ft. above the 
Pittsburgh bed. The West Virginia Geological Survey 
states that its reported thickness runs as high as 12 ft. 
However, thicknesses of this bed stated to be in excess 
of 6 ft., except where thoroughly verified, can be accepted 
only with strong reservations. Most of the excessive 
thicknesses reported are from points where the coal 
lies under deep cover and are taken from the logs kept 
in drilling oil and gas wells. Such information, while 
given in good faith, is liable to grave error and cannot 
be accepted without verification. 

Taking the reports from thirty-seven operating mines 
the average thickness of bed is 70 in. Fifteen mines 
report less than the average; eleven report 7 0'to 72 in.; 
five report 76 to 78 in:; three, 84 in., and three 96 in. 
The lowest thickness reported is 50 in., while the high- 
est, as above stated, is 96 in. Probably 70 in. is a fair 
statement of the average thickness of the area under 
discussion, but in a detailed examination of any par- 
ticular property this may be found to vary greatly 
within relatively short distances. 
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East of the Monongahela River this bed is above the 
hilltops—that is, denuded and lost—except possibly in 
a few isolated instances. To the southwest it thins out 
until, for all practical purposes, it may be said that at 
the Harrison-Marion county line it is no longer of work- 
able thickness. Westward it passes rapidly below drain- 
age so that at Wadestown, in the western end of Monon- 
galia County, and at Glovers Gap, in the western end of 
Marion County, it is reported at a depth of from 800 
to 1,200 ft. below the surface. 

In character the Sewickley coal is similar to the Pitts- 
burgh, and were it not for the limiting features of its 
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SEWICKLEY DEVELOPMENTS IN FAIRMONT REGION 


Monongalia and Marion counties, in northern West Virginia, are fast de- 

The coal, though not low in 

ash or sulphur, is a splendid domestic fuel, as it does not cinker. 

Convenience in the grate and ability to burn completely to ash 
under ordinary firing conditions are the chief desiderata 


veloping operations in the Sewickley bed. 


in a domestic fuel. 

quality it could be made to serve practically the same 
industrial purposes. The quality of this fuel, however, 
is inferior to that of the Pittsburgh and its use probably 
will be confined to steam production in stationary boil- 
ers, domestic consumption and as locomotive fuel. 


BURNS TO A FINE ASH WITH LITTLE CLINKER 


A peculiar characteristic is claimed for Sewickley coal 
as a domestic fuel, the following paragraph being the 
description given by the West Virginia State Geological 
Survey: “The coal has a fine reputation for domestic 
use among the farmers of Marion and Monongalia coun- 
ties, who generally prefer it to the Pittsburgh coal be- 
low, on account of its freer burning and of the fact that 
it is less inclined to fuse in the grate. The coal is 
usually interlaminated with thin layers of mineral char- 
coal, and this structure causes it to burn with a bright 
flame, leaving only a fine ash with little clinker, although 
it carries more ash and sulphur than does the Pittsburgh 
coal below.” 
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The coal as mined is liable to wide variations in 
quality. With reasonably good preparation it probably 
will run, on an average, 2 to 3 per cent higher in ash 
and a like proportion higher in sulphur than the Pitts- 
burgh coal. Variations in quality arise in large measure 
from partings in the seam. At some points only two 
small partings are reported while at others as many 
as ten are said to exist, varying in thickness from } to 
2 in. each. Some are composed of slate and others of 
fire clay. These partings make proper commercial prep- 
aration difficult and in some cases impossible, while 
shipments running 14 per cent in ash and from 4 to 5 
per cent in sulphur probably are not 
unusual. 

A rough approximation of the differ- 
ence in quality between the Pittsburgh 
and Sewickley coals is illustrated in 
Table I, the average analyses given 
being taken from’ the West Virginia 
Geological Survey reports. 

These figures are the result of aver- 
aging the analyses of a number of 
samples. While much better results 
have been obtained and reported on 
Sewickley coal, such results are largely 
due to perfect preparation of the 
sample taken for analysis and could 
not be maintained in actual operation. 
The above probably is a fair average 
of what might be expected from ship- 
ments on orders extending over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

As in quality so in appearance a 
wide variation occurs. The coal from 
some mines, or even from certain 
parts of the same mine, when loaded 
on railroad cars will have a fine ap- 
pearance, comparing favorably with 
the Pittsburgh product. Other cars 
will be contaminated with fire clay 
and other impurities. If properly 
mined the coal makes good sizes and 
stands transportation reasonably well. 

Mining conditions in the Sewickley 
bed may be said to be fairly advan- 
tageous. In most places the coal occurs 
under a sandstone roof; some slate 
must be handled, but not enough to be 
considered abnormal. The bottom is good and drainage 
is, as a rule, easily provided. Railroad sidings were 
originally constructed with convenience to the Pitts- 
burgh coal in view, consequently in most cases it has 
been necessary to make special provision to get the 
Sewickley coal down to the proper elevation for loading 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 





Volatile Fixed 
Moisture Matter Carbon Ash Sulphur Phosphorus 
Pittsburgh Coal 1.24 34.31 57.36 7.09 eddy 0.010 
Sewickley Coal 1.26 36.65 50.63 11.46 4.00 0.009 











into railroad cars. At some points the mine openings 
are as much as a half mile from the tipple to which the 
coal must be brought in the mine cars on an even 
grade; in other cases it is brought down in chutes, while 
at a few points it has been possible to build railroad 
sidings on a grade that bring the railroad cars to such 
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an elevation that the tipple can be built to receive the | 


coal directly from the mine opening. In a few cases 
shafts have been sunk to the Sewickley coal. . 

One of the most serious difficulties affecting the 
future mining of this coal measure is the working of 
the Pittsburgh bed below it. The interval between the 
beds is only about 120 ft. and wherever the Pittsburgh 
has been removed the Sewickley bed above it has been 
broken. So far as present-day mining is concerned, 
this, of course, completely destroys this bed. Removal 
of the Pittsburgh bed in most cases is controlled by 
companies not interested in the Sewickley, or even if 
they are interested in the upper seam, present-day com- 
mercial necessity requires them to overlook the destruc- 
tion of the less valuable measure. 

Mining in the Pittsburgh coal is so far in advance of 
operations in: the Sewickley that it looks now as if a 
large portion of the upper seam will be destroyed in 
this manner. It is possible that where these beds go 
under deep cover and have not as yet been mined and are 
not likely to be worked for some years, an effort will be 
made to recover both. Where it is necessary to do shaft 
mining there is always an incentive to remove first the 
bed nearest the surface. This may in future years 
save a large part of the Sewickley coal. As the matter 
stands today there are but two or three companies 
carrying on mining operations in both beds with the 
object of recovering the highest possible percentage 
of both. 

Another consideration that may affect the future 
value of this bed is the manner in which it is frequently 
worked. Persons with little or no knowledge of coal 
mining, attracted by the wildcat profits of some small 
operations, purchased limited areas of Sewickley coal 
and opened mines. Some of these have railroad facili- 
ties and some are “wagon loaders,” but in every case 
the purchaser bought with an eye to immediate maxi- 
mum production. 

Consequently dozens of small mines are operating in 
haphazard manner at points that will be badly needed in 
future if proper extraction is to be obtained. In many 
of these mines the coal is literally gouged out. A little 
later these operations will be abandoned and will cave 
to such an extent as to make their re-opening impos- 
sible or at best a matter of excessive expense. So many 
of the most advantageous loading points have been oc- 
cupied in this manner that future recovery of the bed 
may be seriously hampered and made highly expensive. 


ForRTY-THREE MINES WITH RAILROAD TIPPLES 


The most recent available information shows thirty- 
seven- operating mines in the Sewickley bed in Marion 
and Monongalia counties. This list may be augmented 
by the names of six other operations, not yet officially 
reported, making a total of forty-three mines working 
this bed. These figures refer only to such developments 
as have facilities for loading from mine cars into rail- 
road cars. There are no figures available concerning 
the number of “wagon-loading,” or “snow-bird,” mines 
working in this measure. 

If the figures reported by the operators are accepted 
these mines have an approximate capacity (not to be 
confused with output) of one and one-half million gross 
tons per year. The largest producing company has a 
tipple capacity of possibly 1,100 gross tons per day, 
while the smallest will not run over forty. In 1918 
(the latest available official figures) the largest Sewick- 
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ley operator in the. district reported a production of 
about 201,000 gross tons. 

Almost every: condition of tipple : EERE GF. ‘and 
general plant equipment can be found here from the most 
modern to the most crude. At least one large operation 
is working in both the Sewickley and the Pittsburgh 
bed with the idea of a maximum recovery from both. 
The annual production of the Fairmont region: from all 
beds of coal, will run about twelve and one-half million 
gross tons, according to the most recent available fig- 
ures. 

Referring to the accompanying table of coal produc- 
tion it will be noted that in 1907 only 9,538 gross tons 
of Sewickley coal were reported, all originating in 
Marion County and practically all coming from one 
mine. In the next year, 1908, the tonnage had increased 
fourfold. No further increase took place until 1914, 
when Marion County produced 107,209 gross tons of 
Sewickley coal. By 1920 this was again multiplied by 


four. No Sewickley coal was produced in Monongalia 
TABLE II. COAL PRODUCTION FAIRMONT REGION, 1907 to 1920 
(In Gross Tons) 
Marion County Monongalia County Total Pro- 
Sewickley Total Sewickley otal duction of 
Coal Coal Coal Coal Four Counties* 
1907 9,538 3/619, 764 = | 9. thee 292,596 7,671,817 
1908 38,533 3,440,606) "Aas, ane 271,843 7,276,909 
1909 25,379 3,133;765)) 2s. ee 235,816 7,412,903 
1910 Dias 4°210,622) cee 414,992 8,916,959 
1911 20,424 45084,822:2> | << ee 464,319 9,157,661 
1912 22,618 483336520 eee 382,164 10,476,646 
1913 30,221 5 971.4416 or eee 426,137. 11,403,510 
1914 107,209 5,830;070,29") Ieee 400,046 12,396,532 
1915 119,942 339885879), 1 ualeceeee 319,947 11,788,682 
1916 209,755 6,189,891 19,041 501,101 12,697,352 
1917 250,483 5,125,390 48,446 751,403 11,822,386 
1918 424,802 4,533,466 265,064 1,687,153 12,485,590 
1919 420,000* 4,400,008 450,000* 2,158,219 12,370,359 
1920 430,000* 4,500,000* 570,000* 2,700,000*  12,700,000* 


Note—Fiscal year ends June 30. 
Monongalia and Taylor Counties. 
*Estimated. 


Area included covers Harrison, Marion, 


County prior to 1916, in which year the state ‘reports 
show 19,041 gross tons. In 1920 it is estimated that 
this county will produce more than a half million tons 
of Sewickley coal, or more than the total county pro- 
duction from all beds in 1916. 

To summarize briefly the growth in Sewickley pro- 
duction: In 1913 but little more than 30,000 gross tons 
was mined, while it is estimated that in 1920 one mil- 
lion tons will be produced. On the other hand the total 
production of coal from the region (including that from 
the Sewickley bed) in 1913 was about eleven’.and one- 
half million tons, while in 1920 it is. estimates at aboue 
twelve and one-half million tons. 


CAR ALLOTMENT RULES CAUSE OF BIG TONNAGE 


These figures appear somewhat deceptive in Yenate 
to the relative increase in production from the Sewickley 
and Pittsburgh beds. It would appear that the entire 
increase in output from 1913 to 1920 has come from the 
Sewickley bed mines. In a way this is true, but not 
because the Pittsburgh bed is incapable of increased 
production. Practically all the Sewickley mines were 
started between 1917 and 1920, and as each new opera- 
tion was opened it received a certain car allotment ‘rom 
railroads. 

On the other hand, practically all the Pittsburgh oper- 
ations had been opened prior to 1917, and far from 
receiving additional car allotments their percentage 
of cars has been decreased. Thus it has been impos- 
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sible to augment the production of Pittsburgh bed coal 
while the Sewickley production has increased with the 
opening of each new mine. If railroad cars were made 
available to all mines to their full capacity it is not 
likely that the Sewickley production would increase to 
more than one and one-half million tons, while the out- 
put of Pittsburgh bed could easily be brought to twenty 
million tons and probably more. Furthermore if a 
condition of full car supply developed it is more than 
probable that the Sewickley production would decrease 
somewhat. Full car supply would mean a decreased 
price of coal, which in turn would make it impossible 
for the Sewickley product to compete in many markets 
with that from the Pittsburgh bed. 

As already stated, the Sewickley operations are scat- 
tered along the West Fork and Monongahela rivers all 
the way from Worthington (a few miles southwest of 
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Fairmont) northeastward to within five or six miles of 
the Pennsylvania state line. Developments are most 
numerous, however, a few miles northwest of Morgan- 
town, in Monongalia County, between Randall, a station 
on the Monongahela Ry. and Cassville, on a branch 
railroad known as the Morgantown & Wheeling. On 
this branch the openings are nearly all located on the 
crop along Scotts Run and its branches and it is some- 
times referred to as the Scotts Run district. About 
twenty mines are to be found in this vicinity. 

The Monongahela R.R., which serves the larger part 
of these operations, connects with both the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central at Brownsville, Pa. The 
other mines are located on the Baltimore & Ohio and on 
the two spur lines of the Western Maryland Ry., which 
connect with it. This railroad situation is illustrated 
on the accompanying map. 


The Last Stand of the Open Shop 


In Attempting to Complete Their Organization of the Coal Fields of Southern West 
Virginia and of the United States in General the United Mine Workers of America 
Have Precipitated a Strike—The Final Outcome Will Depend Upon Human Endurance 


By Roy W. HINpDs 
New York, .N. Y. 


' ' YITH the approach of cold weather and heavy 
/ mountain snows the coal strike in Mingo 
County, West Virginia, and Pike County, 
Kentucky, hinges upon the ability of the strikers and 


their families to maintain themselves indefinitely in 
their tent colonies. Just now this strike presents the 


most complete deadlock of any industrial struggle in the © 


country. Neither the operators nor the strikers express 
even the vaguest hint of yielding, and the outcome thus 
becomes a question of human endurance. 

_,. The. strike zone, which comprises virtually all of 
Mingo County and the Pond Creek field across the river 
in Kentucky, is a. one-industry community. The 
strikers,.if they are driven from their tents by the 
rigors of winter, must seek more permanent abodes, and 
the. only homes open to them are the dwellings in the 
mining towns, They can occupy those by. the simple 
process of returning to work in the mines. 

I recently visited the two principal tent colonies—the 
Lick Creek camp, two miles up the river from William- 
son, and the camp near the Borderland mines, seven 
miles down the river. In no case did a striker or a 
member of his ‘family give a hint.of wavering even in 
the face of approaching winter, and preparations were 
going forward for the building of floors in the tents 
and otherwise getting these improvised shelters into 
shape for an indefinite continuation of the strike. 


Five HUNDRED SOLDIERS PATROL THE FIELD 


Near the Lick Creek. strikers’ colony is the camp 
of 500 U. S. soldiers, sent into the district at the 
request of Governor Cornwell after the situation got 
beyond the control of the local authorities. Throughout 
the summer clashes of armed and unarmed men followed 
the battle at Matewan, nine miles up the river from 
Williamson, between strikers and Baldwin-Felts detec- 
tives, in which ten men were killed and several others 
wounded. Prompt indictment of the survivors followed, 


but their trials have been postponed from time to time 
because feeling is yet too bitter for a jury trial. 

In the field also are organizers of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and it is around these men and 
the soldiers that the present phase of the struggle 
revolves. «. 

_It is easy to find arguments for both sides. One hears 
that the tranquillity of the region was broken by the 
organization of local unions under the auspices of the 
United Mine Workers. Others say the district would 
have dealt effectively and without serious trouble with 
its own affairs if the. troops had not been sent in. 
There is no resentment against. the soldiers themselves, 
but there is strong indignation in some quarters against 
the orders which brought them there and against the 
moral spectacle thus presented of a community under 
armed guard. , 


‘LOCAL AUTHORITIES FAILED TO KEEP ORDER 


The fact remains, however, that the local authorities 
did not preserve order. Ten men were killed in one out- 
break. There were other less serious eruptions, and 
before the troops arrived the whole region lived in a 
state of fear, with murder and pillage always imminent. 
With the troops present the region is comparatively 
quiet, although it is difficult to predict at what moment 
the tension will reach the breaking point. No one admits 
that a community can continue to live under such con- 
ditions. 

There are predictions that the miners will be forced 
to capitulate when cold weather sets in. There are 
other predictions that the operators will give in when 
they finally realize the unalterable determination of 
the strikers. 

In a sense the situation has passed beyond the status 
of a mere labor difficulty. The type of miners here 
involved on the whole is different from that in any 
other coal field. They are natives of the region. The 
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THE GROUP OF HOUSES ARE SOME OF THE BRICK HOUSES AT BORDERLAND CAMP 1 
These houses are of six rooms, equipped with electric lights and shower baths and rent for $24 a month. 
Some of the striking miners and their families left these houses, or were evicted, after joining 
the United Mine Workers and took up their ahodes in tent colonies. 


mining towns are steadily being repeopled through the 
importation of men from other districts. If this con- 
tinues no jobs will be left to which the strikers can 
return should they ever desire to do so. They will face 
then the necessity of seeking work and homes in other 
communities. But will they depart without a struggle? 
Will they gradually disappear, family by family, until 
there are no strikers left and the strike automatically 
dies out, with the mines working at normal with the 
imported miners? Will these native families evacuate 
‘peaceably before the incoming families? 

The merchants and business men of Williamson do 
not think so. 
opinion is that open revolt is not far off. They are 
almost unanimous in demanding that the troops be kept 
in the field. Out of the first ten merchants interviewed 
only one wished the troops withdrawn, and this man is 
selling a large quantity of goods to the strikers, who, 
with the county and city authorities, are unremitting 
in demanding the removal of the soldiers. The authori- 
ties point to the presence of the troops as a reflection 
upon their own competency. The strikers point to them 
as a reflection upon their peaceable intentions. 

This is the region of the old Hatfield-McCoy feud and 
similar interfamily strifes. It is a land in which 
hatred, once bred, dies hard. The mountaineer popula- 
tion has taken sides with or against the strikers, and 
the difficulty has now become a bigger proposition than 
any ordinary strike. It is the ranging of a community 
into opposing factions, and the general prediction is 
that if the troops are removed civil war will inevitably 
result, with the soldiers quickly brought back in greater 
force than ever.* 





*On Nov. 5 the battalion of Federal soldiers was removed and 
twenty-five troopers of the West Virginia constabulary arrived. 
As a result of the reduction in force at least three structures had, 
up to Nov. 11, been dynamited. 


Among these men the consensus of © 


These predictions must be taken seriously when it is 
considered that the detachment. of troops is fully 
equipped for mountain warfare. In the camp are pack 
mules, the safest animals for treacherous paths, with 
equipment for transporting machine guns and every- 
thing needed for a mountain campaign. If an outbreak 
should occur and it is not quickly checked no one doubts 
the result—guerrilla warfare. 

Armed bands could roam almost at will for a con- 
siderable time among the wooded mountains, gaining 
sustenance and support from sympathizers. The means 
of warfare and the refuge of lawlessness are provided 
by nature herself. The mountainsides bristle with 
bowlders which could be sent crashing down upon mines, 
camps and homes. Natural forts, almost impregnable, 
abound along the slopes. Rifle pits and nests are 
perched among the crags. 


No COMPLAINT ABOUT WAGES, HOURS OR HoMEs | 


Thus the industrial situation in this region is one 
of the most critical in the country. It is the outcome 
of an attempt by the United Mine Workers of America 
to unionize one of the last remaining open-shop mining 
districts in the country. 

This field in its twenty years of coal production has 
achieved a remarkable position. It enjoyed twenty years 
of peace. Strikes were unknown. The operators, for 
the rnost part natives of the region, dealt directly with 
their employees, themselves natives. 
produced $15,000,000 worth of coal during the year pre- 
ceding the strike, seemed to be isolated from the nation’s 
general coal industry and immune from the industrial 
troubles that disturbed other regions. Throughout the 
war. the unorganized parts of the West Virginia field 
produced their high-grade byproduct and domestic coal 
while the Central Competitive Field, central Pennsyl- 
vania, unionized West Virginia and the Western fields 
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The field, which 
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were being paid in wages an average of $275 a month. 

At the outset of the strike in May, 1920, the miners 
were being paid in wages an average of $275 a month. 
The books of the companies establish this fact, and the 
strikers themselves admit it. They were living in com- 
fortable homes renting at unusually moderate figures. 
Working conditions on the whole were satisfactory. 
The strikers, even after months of bitter dispute and 
controversy, have no complaint to make upon the ques- 
tion of wages, hours, working or living conditions. Most 
of them even yet are friendly with the operators and, 
meeting in the streets or along the roads between camps, 
hold friendly conversation with them. Employer and 
employee in this field seem to be closer together than 
is ordinarily the case. 

In the past any “grievances” that arose upon either 
side were taken up directly with the mine owners and 
settled satisfactorily. The operators met the workmen 
themselves and adjusted disputes, agreed upon wage 
increases or adopted measures to better working con- 
ditions. And for twenty years this method kept the 
peace, assured a normal production of coal and normal 
earnings in wages. 

Then the emissaries of the United Mine Workers of 
America appeared upon the scene. There is a dispute 
as to when these men first came into the field. The 
organizers themselves say they came only after the 
miners had organized local unions and asked to be taken 
under the wing of the national body. The operators con- 
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tend that agitators had been working secretly in the 
region before a single local was organized. Strike 
leaders cite as the issue the right of American work- 
men to organize under whatever affiliation they choose. 
The strikers give this, and this only, as the reason for 
remaining on strike—the right to organize as they 
think best for their own industrial welfare. 

The operators admit the right of the men to organize. 
They themselves. have their associations and are per- 
fectly willing that the miners should have theirs. If 
they wish to organize a field union, or even a state union, 
the operators will not object. But there is one reserva- 
tion upon which they insist—they will have no dealings 
whatever with the United Mine Workers of America. 

This is an organization, they say, that habitually 
treats contracts as mere scraps of paper. They cite 
instance after instance to prove their assertion. They 
hold it to be an agency of agitation and one that 
undoubtedly will involve their field in far-away labor 
troubles. They cannot trust the United Mine Workers 
of America, and stand upon the proposition that they 
will not do business with a man or a set of men in whom 
they have no confidence. 

The miners have the right to join the United Mine 
Workers of America. The operators have the right to 
refuse to employ a member of that organization. Each 
stands upon his self-evident prerogative. It appears 
then that a miner who thinks more of his membership 
in the United Mine Workers than he does of his job 








POWERHOUSE AT BORDERLAND PLANT 1 AT BORDERLAND, W. VA. 


The bridge which spans the Tug River at this point connects the company’s properties in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
This is one of the mines chiefly affected by the strike, and previous to being placed under guard of U. S. troops was 


the object of attacks from the surrounding hills. 
upon, as well as the powerhouse, 


The store and house in the foreground have both been fired 
The postoffice is in the store and armed soldiers are constantly on 


guard there and at other points in the camp. The company operates another mine six miles 


down the river. 


The house just across the railroad is that of L. E. Armontrout, the 


manager of the mines, who from the porch returned the shots of strikers 
ambushed in the hills facing the store. 
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in that particular field should seek work where his 
policy and the policy of the operators are not so hope- 
lessly at variance. F 

With a record of twenty years of peace during which 
wages were kept at a high point and working and 
living conditions were steadily improved, the operators 
undoubtedly hold the preponderance of public sympathy. 
The trouble did not come because the workman was 
oppressed. The square deal was the rule, and both 
factions recognized it as the square deal. The opera- 
tors committed no offense against their employees, and 
yet they were afflicted with a disastrous strike. 

A survey of the field shows that the miners lived 
under unusually good conditions. At one mining town— 
Borderland, six miles down the river from Williamson— 
the miners were provided with homes that would be 
envied by the average workman in other industries. The 
company paid an average of $300 a month in wages. 
The frame houses at the village, warm and comfortable 
and in good shape, rent at $2 per room per month. At 
this town twoscore brick houses, of cottage and bunga- 
low architecture, have been erected. These are set in 
spacious lawns and are equipped with electric lights, 
shower baths and hot and cold water. They contain 
five and six rooms each and rent for $20 and $24 per 
month respectively. More of these brick houses are 
under construction. Yet several hundred miners went 
on strike at this “camp.” 

When the operators realized the fact that the United 
Mine Workers had set out to organize the field some of 
them adopted methods that could not fail to bring 
criticism. A miner who joined that union was sum- 
marily discharged. He and his family were evicted from 
the company houses on a half hour’s notice, with no 
time to arrange for completing payment on furniture 
bought on the installment plan. In some cases these 
families were evicted by Baldwin-Felts detectives. 
Such harsh methods undoubtedly served to’ crystallize 
a sentiment for organization that previously was not 
particularly strong. They antagonized miners who had 
not joined the union but who nevertheless entertained a 
class sympathy which drove them to protest. These 
methods are chiefly responsible for 1,500 miners being 
on strike today out of a normal working force of 5,000. 
After an investigation of both sides I was forced to the 
conclusion that the policy of summary eviction is the 
only reason on which to base any serious criticism of the 
operators. 


DESTITUTION IN THE TENTS OF THE STRIKERS 


Perhaps nothing in the district is more striking than 
the contrast between the homes just mentioned and the 
tent colony of the strikers at Lick Creek. Living con- 
ditions in that camp are of the most primitive type.. The 
sixty-two tents are fitted with furniture of crude home 
construction. Food in many cases is cooked upon stoves 
built of rocks and mud, 

The children at this camp are poorly clad and the 
men and women are shabby. All are scantily fed on the 
coarsest of fare. The younger children cry almost inces- 
santly;’ while the women, hungry themselves, do their 
best to quiet them by devices that call for no expendi- 
ture of money for food. The men while away the time 
in listless games of cards, with pebbles for stakes, and in 
scrutinizing the surrounding hills for spies and 
assailants, who they say are always on the watch. 

The strike allowance given these people by the United 
Mine Workers of America amounts to $5 a week for the 
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head of the. family, $2 for the wife and. $1 for each 
child. ed 7 4 ; "We 7 ayy, ‘bs, : 
High up on the bluffs across the river are the W. S. 


‘Leckie collieries, working below normal capacity because 


of labor shortage. Around the mines warm, comfortable 
dwellings stand empty. In the company stores are 
attractive stocks of foodstuffs and clothing at moderate 
prices. In the clubhouse of the Leckie camp are a 
dance hall, a motion-picture theater, a billiard room and 
a bowling alley. 

Awaiting each child who was taken out of the camp 
into the tent colony is a seat in a modern school. The 
camp is provided with a physician and a woman welfare 
worker—Miss Edith Bennett—who saw service in the 
Red Cross in France. Miss Bennett pays particular 
attention to the children and to the instruction of 
mothers. Her services are given free to the inhabitants 
of the village. Each family pays 25c. a month for the 
services of the doctor. 

The houses rent for an average of $16 a month. 
Awaiting the strikers are jobs which, according to the 
company’s» records and the admissions of the men, 
would pay each miner an average of $300 a month. 
And yet the miners refuse to cross the river from the 
tents, in which they are suffering hunger and all the 
discomforts of such a life, to return to work. » 

A constant procession of organizers or agitators goes 
from camp to camp and from tent to tent, setting forth 
at great length and with much ardor the advantages 
to come if the strikers hold out. And the strikers, at 
this writing, apparently intend to hold out. There are 
no signs of wavering, even though they see their jobs 
gradually being taken by newcomers. The operators 
intend to hold out also, as far as recognition of the 
United Mine Workers is concerned. Meanwhile, with 
a perfect deadlock existing, coupled with the presence of 
U. S: troops, the community feels that but little is 
needed to touch off the fire of a genuine revolt. 


Industries Slump in Anthracite Region 


N SHARP contrast with conditions in the mines them- 

selves, where there is steady work offered at wages 
which have been recently increased substantially, indus- 
tries other than mining in the anthracite region are show- 
ing marked signs of a slump, coupled with broken working 
time and a possibility of sharp recessions in both price and 
wages. The “equalization” demands as formulated by the 
anthracite miners, by asking additional wage increases, are 
thus an effort to force up wages—and consequently prices— 
in what is a falling market, taking industry as a whole. _ 

The Eagle Silk Mills at Shamokin; which form the main 
manufacturing plant of one of the largest silk concerns in 
the country, closed at noon Oct. 30 for an indefinite period. 
Three thousands workers, with a weekly payroll ‘said to be 
about $50,000, are idle. Mills at Trevorton and Kulpmont, 
as well as plants outside the anthracite region, are affected. 
Officials of the Eagle corporation say that the public will 


' not pay the prices asked for goods. 


On Monday, Nov. 1, the.Taubel Knitting Mills, of Shamo- 
kin, part of a chain owned by the largest manufacturer of 
hosiery in the world, suspended for lack of orders, thro ving 


p00 hands idle and making the prospect dubious. for 300 
additional hands ‘left at work. in departments other than 


the main mill. Neither the Eagle nor Taubel executives 
had any idea when they could resume. 

These conditions are, of course, not peculiar to the an- 
thracite region, In general the buying public is objecting 
to prices and is not purchasing save under necessity. The 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, says that there is 
an endurance contest between the retailer and the consumer 
with conditions favoring the consumer. ; 
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.. West Virginia Mine Electricians and Mechanics ~ 
Discuss Their Everyday Problems 


Rapid Growth of Electrical Mining Machinery—What to Out- 
line in Ordering a Pump—Common Error in Arc Welding— 
New Type of Industrial Lamp—Proper Care for Transformers 


was prepared for the second annual meeting of 

the Electricians and Mechanics Institute, which 
was held at Charleston, W. Va., on Oct. 28, 29 and 30, 
under the auspices of the Charleston Electrical Supply 
Co. and in connection with a display of mine electrical 
equipment by many of 
the leading electrical 
manufacturers of the 
country. Few institutes 
and engineering societies 
have been conceived and 
created for the sole pur- 
pose of diffusing knowl- 
edge among such practical 
mining men as have never 
had an opportunity to 
acquire a technical education. The Electricians and 
Mechanics Institute is one of these. Mine executives 
of other states might do well to follow the footsteps of 
West Virginia in the organization of similar institu- 
tions. The greater problems bearing on more economi- 
cal and efficient production lie in safe hands today; but 
not so the thousand and one little puzzles that the mine 
electrician and mechanic must face daily. To aid him 
in the efficient performance of his tasks he is usually 
forced to draw on the fund of his experience, which may 
be backed with only the meagerest of book learning. 
Mine electricians are anxiously seeking information as 
was well evidenced by the attendance and the close at- 
tention of all who were present. 

Once a year West Virginia’s mine electricians and 
mechanics turn aside from the repairing of burned-out 
armatures, locating defective rail bonds, connecting pipe 
iengths and what not to meet in council and discuss 
their problems. The discussions that arise at these 
meetings are perhaps more informal than are heard at 
most institute sessions, and the papers that are pre- 
sented are not embellished with resounding technical 
terms, for no austere technical atmosphere surrounds 
the members. The delegates from the different coal 
companies of the state pay strict attention to the daily 
proceedings, for theirs is an opportunity that will serve 
in the future as a stepping stone to better and more 
lucrative positions. 


A N ATTRACTIVE and highly instructive program 








HALF DAY DEVOTED TO MINING EXPOSITION 


Edward D. Knight, electrical engineer with the Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., of Kayford, acted in the 
capacity of chairman at the meetings this year. The 
opening session, on Thursday morning, Oct. 28, was 
devoted exclusively to the general inspection and demon- 
stration of all the electrical machinery and equipment 
that had been assembled for display in the booths that 
circled the main floor of the armory. 

After lunch the delegates seated themselves in front 
of the armory stage in the central portion of the build- 
ing. E. W. Seeger, of the Cutler-Hammer Co., read 


oo 


Second annual convention of mine electri- 
cians and mechanics is held in armory at 
Charleston on Oct. 28, 29 and 30, in con- 


nection with electrical equipment display 
by leading manufacturers of the country. 





the first paper of the meetings, which was entitled 
“Everyday Electrical Control Apparatus for Everyday 
Mining Conditions.” Following Mr. Seeger, E. D. 
Knight gave a talk on the ideal co-operation between 
mine foremen and mine electricians. Neither Mr. 
Seeger’s paper nor Mr. Knight’s talk aroused a great 
deal of discussion. The 
final paper of the morn- 
ing, “Electricity and Its 
Applications in Coal Min- 
ing,” was then read by 
D. E. Sullivan, of the 
State Department of 
Mines. Mr. Sullivan’s 
i} article showed that much 

§ care had been expended 
in its preparation. It 
dealt in the main with the history and progress of 
mine electrification. 


SIXTY-FOUR PER CENT OF COAL MACHINE-MINED 


The progress in the adoption of mining machines that 
has been made in West Virginia is interesting. “In 
1896 and 1897,” Mr. Sullivan stated, “the first electric 
mining machines were introduced in the mines of the 
state. In 1897 sixteen of the mines of West Virginia 
were using in the aggregate fifty-five machines. This 
brought about a new era in coal mining; the new ma- 
chines undercutting about as much coal as ten men. 
Especially was this true in the harder seams. In 1897 
only 5 per cent of the coal mined was cut by machine, 
and as the new method was an experiment, its progress 
was slow for several years. 

“It was not until 1902-1903 that the electric machine 
came into popular favor in the mines of the state. The 
demand from that time has steadily increased until in 
1918 there were 3,188 machines in 883 coal-mining 
operations. Over 64 per cent of all of the coal produced 
in the state that year was cut by machine. In the 
period 1896 to 1918 the production of coal by electric 
mining machines increased from 600,418 tons to 51,- 
816,144 tons.” 

In the evening a moving picture was presented en- 
titled ‘Welfare and Health.” The picture was shown 
by C. R. Lingo, of the Ilg Ventilating Co., of Cincinnati. 

The busiest session of the entire three from the 
standpoint of number of papers presented came the 
following day. In the morning meeting E. V. King, 
of the West Virginia Inspection Bureau, read a paper 
on an extremely timely subject, entitled, “Common Fire 
Hazards in Electrical Installations with Suggestions 
for Their Elimination.” ‘“Sub-station Installations for 
Coal Mines” was the subject of the next paper, which 
was read by the author, A. M. Rosenblatt, of the Engi- 
neering Service Co., of Charleston. Following Mr. 
Rosenblatt, J. J. Moore, of the Thomas Elevator Co., 
of Chicago, gave a talk on electric hoists in coal-mining 
service. Mr. Moore’s talk, possessing high practicai 
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worth, was perhaps more keenly enjoyed than any other 
given during the entire course of the meetings. 


How To SPECIFY WHAT KIND OF PUMP IS NEEDED 


In the afternoon John W. Hallock, professor and head 
of the department of industrial engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, discussed “The Type of Pump to 
Specify.” Professor Hallock proved well qualified to 
speak on his subject, which, incidentally, is one that 
should concern more deeply the technically trained ex- 
ecutive at the mine. Yet, the choice usually is left to the 
mechanic. . 

“There are two main variables that must be con- 
sidered in the selection of a pump,” said Professor Hal- 
lock. “The capacity of the pump is one of these vari- 
ables and usually is specified in so many gallons per 
minute. Thus for gathering purposes we have pumps 
of capacities of 30, 50, 75, 100 and even 200 gallons per 
minute. How fast the pump shall run to produce this 
capacity usually is left to the discretion of the manu- 
facturer. He designs his pump so that piston and gear 
speeds, bearing pressures and water velocities may be 
within the limits that past practice has shown to be 
most suitable. 


INDETERMINATE PUMP SPECIFICATIONS 


“Never ask for a price on a 3-in. pump, as the expres- 
sion is meaningless. It might mean a piston pump 
having a 8-in. discharge or one having a piston of 3-in. 
diameter, or it might mean a centrifugal pump having 
3-in. connections. Obviously, the expression gives no 
idea as to the required capacity. 

“The second of the great variables is the total head 
against which the pump is to operate. Too great care 
cannot be exercised in specifying this figure. First, the 
total head consists of three kinds of heads or back 
pressures on the pump: The static head, the friction 
head and the velocity head. 

“The static head is the difference in elevation be- 
tween the water in the suction pit and the highest point 
of discharge. It has no relation whatsoever to the 
length of the discharge line or size of line. This, of 
course, includes suction head as well as discharge head. 
And right here let it be said that, all things being equal, 
the suction head should be kept as low as possible. Keep 
it down to 8 or 10 feet if possible, and use a foot valve 
in every case unless it is absolutely impossible to do so. 


FRICTION HEAD INCREASED IF PIPE IS RUSTY 


“The second item in the total is the friction head. 
This head is exactly what its name signifies. It is the 
additional head imposed on the pump by reason of the 
friction of the water against the walls of the pipe. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the friction is greater in a small 
pipe than in a large one discharging the same amount 
of water. Likewise in the same size of pipe, the larger 
the quantity of water, the greater the friction. Friction 
head usually is expressed as so many feet per hundred 
feet of discharge pipe. This friction value is determined 
by actual experiment, from which long and accurate 
tables have been compiled which are embodied in most 
trade catalogues. 

“These tables are always based on the use of new 
clean pipe. If the pipe is.old and, therefore, somewhat 
corroded inside, the friction will, of course, be greater. 
Provision usually is made for the added friction head 
due to the use of old pipe by increasing the figures 
in the tables several per cent. For instance, in pipe 
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that has a rough interior the friction valves may be 
50 per cent greater than shown. Elbows and fittings 
also increase the friction head. 

“The velocity head is the last item to be considered 
in determining the work which the pump must perform. 
It is the head or back pressure imposed on the pump in 
starting a column of water from a state of rest and 
accelerating it to full velocity. It is similar to the big 
inrush of power on a motor that is just starting up. 
This head usually is not accurately calculated for each 
specific case, but due allowance is made in design and 
specification to take care of this portion of the total 
head.” 


SHORT ARC WILL ALONE FUSE THE METAL 


Following Professor Hallock, W. P. Bovard, of the 
Ohio Brass Co., read a paper on ‘“‘Arc-Weld Rail Bond- 
ing” that was descriptive of several jobs encountered 
around the mines. “In general bonding practice,” said 
Mr. Bovard, “‘the most difficult thing for the novice to 
learn is to maintain a short, steady are. An are over 
+ in. in length will not bring to the fusion point the 
surface upon which the deposit is flowing, and in conse- 
quence cold laps and seams result. The surrounding 
area is covered with slag and globules of metal and the 
deposited metal usually is burned or badly oxidized, due 
to the increased heat and long path of the are. With 
the electrode held in the proper position a good crater 
is formed and the metal is deposited satisfactorily. 
With the long arc no penetration is possible, and the 
deposited metal falls down outside the heated area. 
With the long are excessive overlapping and absolute 
lack of fusion are the usual result.” 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCURATE ELECTRICITY METERS 


“Overhead Line Material” was the subject of a paper 
by C. C. Beck, also of the Ohio Brass Co., which was 
read at the conclusion of Mr. Bovard’s paper. In the 
absence of the author, Edwin Wortham, consulting en- 
gineer of Richmond, Va., Professor Hallock read a paper 
entitled “Need for Switchboard and Test Instruments,” 
saying: “A measuring instrument means a meter, no 
matter of what kind, which can be sworn to on the wit- 
ness stand as being accurate within at least one per 
cent. <A voltmeter, registering from 0 to 100 volts, 
should record the voltage with an error not to exceed 
one volt. If the instrument is not as delicate as this, it 
should be discarded and a new one sought in its place. 

“In the United States today generators producing 
12,700,000 kw. have been installed. It is highly con- 
servative to say that these 12,700,000 kw. pull a full 
seven hours out of the twenty-four hours of each day 
for at least twenty-four days in the month throughout 
the year. Roughly this figures about 26 millions of 
kilowatt-hours. If one meter out of every three in the 
country is inaccurate by 2 per cent, 174 million kilowatt- 
hours are either lost and uncharged on the one hand or 
overcharged on the other. This stray current, as it 
might be called, costs about 2c. on the average per kilo- 
watt-hour and represents $3,480,000 annually which 
may not be punching the time clock at all, or may be 
punching it unintentionally.” Mr. Wortham _ illus- 
trated his point rather severely, as the law of averages 


will tend to produce a balance, and it is apparent that- 


no such loss of power is taking place. 

On Thursday evening R. R. Dunlap, of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., discussed the relation between horse- 
power of mining-machine motors and voltage at the 
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face. Following his talk a moving picture—‘‘Cutting 
and Loading”’—-which had been filmed by the Jeffrey 
people was presented and proved of more than ordinary 
interest. 

The final session, on Saturday morning, brought forth 
but one paper, that being entitled “Notes on Electric 
Lighting of Coal Mines and Equipment.” It was read 
by the author, Perry E. Hurd, of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co. According to Mr. Hurd, a new lamp is about 
to be placed on the market which will prove to be more 
adaptable to underground service than any now in use, 
including the “mill’”’ type, the filament of which is rein- 
forced against sudden jars and shocks. The new lamp 
is of different construction: from others, the filament 
being wound around a central spool instead of sus- 
pended from the glass shaft as is now the regular prac- 
tice. Further, the shaft is suspended by springs from 
the base so that any sudden shock to the globe will be 
partly absorbed by the shaft instead of being directly 
transmitted to the filament. 

An informal talk by L. H. Alline, of the Packard Elec- 
tric Co., closed the final session and was well received 
by the institute members. Mr. Alline stressed the im- 
portance of not abusing transformers. In his opinion 
no single piece of equipment at the mines gives greater 
service or receives greater abuse, yet it demands a mini- 
mum amount of superintendence. The simplest kind of 
attention would often suffice to keep these electrical 
units in good repair the year around. 

It is good practice to remove the sludge deposited in 
the base at least once yearly, when perhaps the oil 
should be renewed. If it is not advisable to replace all 
‘the oil so often as once a year, at least the lowest 
stratum should be replaced. Perhaps the better. prac- 


tice is to take a sample of the oil at regular intervals 


and submit it to the manufacturer, who is equipped to 
test it and report whether it should be renewed. 


Too MucH USE MADE OF OVERLOAD RATING 


One member inquired why no overload rating..was 
now being placed on transformers. Mr. Alline replied 
that the practice at the mines had formerly been to 
take the utmost advantage of the overload capacity, a 
practice which made the transformer short-lived. Now, 
the proper transformer was specified in the beginning 
and the overload capacity utilized only in emergency, 
this despite the fact that perhaps every machine was 
built to withstand an overload of 25 per cent. Mr. 
Alline then showed by diagrams the manner in which 
the two remaining transformers should be connected in 
open delta whenever one transformer out of the origi- 
nal bank has to be shipped to the factory for repairs. 

At the conclusion of the program a rising vote of 
thanks was extended to the Charleston Electrical Sup- 
ply Co. for the excellent manner in which the officials 
of that company had arranged the program and for 
the time that they had expended on the arrangements. 
The institute does not have a paid-up membership and 
is called together yearly by the Charleston company. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has already collected 
considerable information on the amount of investment nec- 
essary for operation of coal mines, but not until adequate 
investment figures are assembled for each district will it be 
possible to show the average net profit by districts in terms 
of the rate of return on the investment, which is the only 
accurate measure of profit. No satisfactory judgment of 
the rate of return on investment can be formed from any 
examination of the margins per ton. 
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United States Helping to Rebuild Railways 
Of the World 


HE railroads of the world are now turning to the 
United States for material with which to renew 
and enlarge their working plants. Our exports of rail- 
way material in the fiscal year 1920 aggregated 
over $150,060,000 in value as against $80,000,000 in 
1918 and $25,000,000 in the year before the war. 
Necessarily, says a statement by The National City 
Bank of New York, the world’s railways “marked time” 
to a very considerable degree during the war, especially 
in new construction. In Europe the construction of 
new roads was, of course, limited by war demands and 
in many cases the destruction far exceeded the construc- 
tion. In other parts of the world which had relied 
chiefly upon Europe for financing new construction and 
supplying materials therefor the industry of railroad 
building came also to practically a standstill, and the 
world’s railway mileage emerged from the war period 
showing but a small gain over that at its beginning. 


EXPORTS OF RAILWAY MATERIALS JUMP 


It is not surprising then, to find that our exports of 
materials for railways in 1920 are six times as much 
in value as in the year preceding the war. Indeed the 
grand total of material exported for railways might 
exceed $200,000,000 if complete figures could be ob- 
tained. In certain lines such as steel rails, other track 
materials, locomotives, and cars, both freight and pas- 
senger, exact figures are available, but it is not practi- 
cable to determine what proportion of the $25,000,000 
worth of structural steel or the $50,000,000 worth of 
metal working machinery exported in 1920 was ior the 
railways. In locomotives alone the total exports in the 
fiscal year 1920 amounted to $43,000,000 against 
$25,000,000 in 1919 and less than $4,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1914, all of which preceded the war. Of 
steel rails the total for 1920 was $32,000,000 against 
$10,000,000 in 1914, and of other track materials, in- 
cluding frogs, switches, spikes and ties, exported in 
1920 $21,000,000 against approximately $5,000,000 in 
1914. Railway cars for freight purposes show very 
large totals in the exports of 1920, $54,000,000 against 
$13,000,000 in 1918 and $5,000,000 in 1914. 

This demand for new material for construction or 
equipment of world railways is especially interesting as 
evidence of the world’s growing confidence in the quality 
of American manufactures. The calls for this high 
grade product come from every direction. Of the 
$53,000,000 worth of freight cars for steam railways 
exported in 1920 $31,000,000 worth went to France, 
$11,000,000 to Italy, and $5,000,000 to Cuba. Of the 
$32,000,000 worth .of steel rails exported in 1920, the 
distribution was much wider; $12,000,000 worth to 
Japan, $5,000,000 to Cuba, $1,000,000 to China, includ- 
ing the leased territory of Kwang-tung; $1,500,000 
worth to Brazil, $1,300,000 to France, $2,000,000 to 
British South Africa, $1,300,000 worth to the Philip- 
pines, $1,500,000 worth to the Dutch East Indies, and 
$750,000 to Peru. Of the $48,000,000 worth of loco- 
motives exported in 1920 over $6,000,000 worth went to 
Italy, $2,000,000 worth to France, $4,000,000 to Cuba, 
$2,500,000 to Brazil, $4,000,000 to China, including 
Kwang-tung; nearly a million dollars worth to Russia 
and Europe, and one-half million dollars worth to Russia 
in Asia, while our nearby neighbors, Canada and 
Mexico, took about one-half million dollars worth each. 
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How Managers Could Decrease F requency of 


Gas Explosions in Anthracite Mines’ 


One Casualty a Day in Anthracite Mines from Gas Explosions—Gives 
Instances of Methods Being Adopted That Made Dangerous Mines Unusually 


Safe—Ventilation Makes a Gassy Place Temporarily Secure, 


but § Such 


Places Are Still Potentially Highly Dangerous and Must Be So}Treated 


By JOSEPH J. WALSH+ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


those caused by gas explosions. With the many 

means available for the adequate ventilation of 
mines, with the many safety devices introduced to 
detect explosive gases and to prevent their ignition, 
there is but one explanation that can be made for the 
frequency with which such acci- 
dents occur in certain parts of 
the anthracite region. In that 
region during the last forty- 
seven years gas explosions have 
caused, on an average, a casulty 
aday. The safety of human life 
should be guarded by means that 
are calculated with so high a 
safety factor as to make acci- 
dents seem impossible. Espe- 
cially high should that factor 
be when unfavorable conditions 
exist that cannot always be fore- 
seen. The factor of safety of 
the hoisting rope can be ex- 
pressed in numbers but the safe- 
guard thrown around the pos- 
sibility of a gas explosion cannot 
be made the subject of mathe- 
matical calculation, and for this 
reason more caution is needed. 

General assertions that the 
miner’s safety is in his own 
hands and that if he will not 
exercise caution nothing can be 
done for him are neither true nor do they help to meet 
the situation. It is true the miner does have statutory 
duties to perform. True also is it that he sometimes 
fails to perform those duties, but nevertheless many ex- 
plosions occur from conditions that are beyond his 
control. 

We are told that the miner who knows only a foreign 
tongue is unskilled and untrained in mining affairs, and 
that as a result he endangers his own life and that of 
others. It is said that he must be educated before any 
degree of safety can be assured. This statement is some- 
what in conflict with actual fact, but education is, never- 
theless, an essential element in any plan for the preven- 
tion of accidents. However, the educational campaign 


Ne casualties in coal mines are less excusable than 


should be extended so as to include the inspector, the 


mine manager and all other mine officials. A man may 
be highly efficient in all the technical branches of min- 


*Abstract of paper entitled “Rules for Prevention of Gas Ex- 
plosions in Anthracite Mines,” presented before the Mining Section 
of the National Safety Council, Milwaukee,. Wis., Sept. 30, 1920. 


{District state mine inspector. 





J. J. WALSH?" 


The author of this article has made a study 
of ventilation and in his work .as mine inspector 
in the district around Nanticoke has’ seen good ° 
and bad examples of ventilation, 
value of the good from the sad experiences 
resulting from the bad. 
useful book on ‘Mining and Mine Ventilation.” 


/ 
ing and at the same time be unable to recognize 
danger when’ he meets it. 
Great things have been achieved as a result of the 
educational movement among miners. Many have left 
the ranks and are now filling official positions. Regard- 
less of this there will always be found in every coal 
mine the farmer from European 
countries who is unfamiliar with 
our customs and who, because he 
is unskilled and uneducated. in 
safety, will imperil not only his 
own life but the lives of others, 
and surely we must not allow the 
safety of the mine to be imper- 
illed by any man. 
A chain is no'stronger than its 
weakest link, and likewise a mine 
can be no safer than the most 
‘careless or- the most unskilled 
‘man in it, unless drastic pre- 
cautions are taken to make the. 
mine so safe that the lack of- 
_ care and skill of a workman, can- 
not jeopardize it. Regardless of 
educational efforts, unskilled 
workmen will be found in every: 
mine, and success in- reducing 
“the ‘number of accidents from’ 
gas*explosions will be no greater 
‘in the future than in the past 
unless the mine manager and the 

representatives of the state see 
that the mines are made inherently safe: Ina certain’ 
part of Pennsylvania is a group of mines from which 

457 tons of methane, or about 4,323 tons of firedamp, is 

expelled each day. During four years these mines pro- 
duced more than 1,600,000 tons of coal for each ‘gas- 
explosion casualty.’ A second group of mines which lies 
adjacent to those just mentioned has similar conditions. 

From this group 390 tons of methane, or about 3,689” 

tons of firedamp, is expelled daily, and the production’ 
per accident from explosion of gas’ is barely ‘over. 

300,000 tons. Still a third group, comparable in every 

respect and generating about the same volume of gas, 
produces slightly less than 500,000 tons of coal per gas- 
explosion accident. 


The industrial efficiency which made it possible in the 
first group to obtain so large a tonnage for each accident. 
can be attributed to the fact that proper safeguards 
were placed around the workmen. For instance, safety 
lamps are used to the exclusion of all others in a section 
of the mine through which 22,000 cu.ft. of air is passing’ 


He proves the _ 
He -+has. published a. 
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each minute and in which the methane content is 0.26 
per cent. Also in another section in which the methane 
percentage is 0.25 per cent and the volume of air is 
16,000 cu.ft. open lights are forbidden. In another mine 
similar favorable conditions obtain. Here, though a 
volume of 25,000 cu.ft. of air passes each minute and 
the methane percentage is only 0.14, the sole means 
of illumination is the safety lamp. 

On the other hand, in the second group of mines open 
lights were used in an atmosphere containing as much 
as 1.12 per cent methane, the volume of air flowing 
being 28,000 cu.ft. per min. In the third group trolley 
locomotives were hauling trips in roadways where the 
gas percentage was in one case 1.02 per cent, and in 
another 2.30 per cent, the air volume being 12,000 and 
34,000 cu.ft. respectively. Many similar instances of 
neglect might be cited. 


Four CAUSES FOR THE ACCUMULATION OF GAS 


The chief causes for accumulations of gas in a coal 
mine are: (1) Insufficient volume of air provided by 
a ventilation fan which may be either too small or 
improperly located. (2) Loss of air through leakage, 
only part of it reaching the working faces. Conditions 
of this kind may be found in mines where the stoppings 
between the intake and return airways are poorly con- 
structed. Where a mine is developed on the single- 
entry system adequate ventilation is hard to obtain. 
(3) Short circuiting of the ventilating current, due to 
a neglected door, the breaking of a brattice or the 
driving of openings too far in advance of the air. (4) 
Frequent interruptions of the air current on account of 
electrically-driven fans failing to function. This cause 


for accumulations of gas in coal mines is becoming 


quite serious. 

Ignition of gas takes place in a coal mine most fre- 
quently as a result of the employment of open lights, 
the use of a long-flame powder or the utilization of 
electricity. Smoking, defective safety lamps and the 
careless striking of matches also are contributing causes 
of gas ignition. 


-FoLLOW THESE RULES TO AVOID EXPLOSIONS 


It is not my purpose to enumerate the many rules that 
have been published from time to time as precautions 
to, be observed by the 130,000 miners of the anthracite 
field.of Pennsylvania, but rather to suggest to the 128 
mine managers a means by which they can eliminate to 
a large extent the possibility of an explosion, in case 
the commonly applied rules are overlooked by some 
member of the larger group. 


- (1) When about to install a fan, its size and location 
should be determined with the aid of a _ ventilating 
expert. Remember that as time goes on airways will 
become congested as a result of roof falls. The falls 
will not be cleaned up, as it is sometimes not practicable 
to do so. Because of this the ventilation will be im- 
paired. To provide against this contingency the power 
of the ventilating equipment should be at least three 
times as great as that calculated from the volume of air 
required and the ventilating pressure assumed. 


(2). Build all stoppings between intake and return 
airways of stone, brick or concrete; this can be done 
regardless of the pitch of the bed. 

(3) As far as possible avoid the use of doors on the 
main roadways. 

(4) At the more gaseous mines use steam-driven 
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fans for ventilating purposes; they are more reliable 
than those which are electrically driven. It was found 
by an examination of the records of eight steam-driven 
fans that they stopped without warning on an average 
once in sixteen years. Under like conditions it was 
found from a similar examination of eight electrically 
driven fans that without warning they failed to func- 
tion once every four months. Accidents have occurred 
as a result of the stopping of fans. 

(5) At moderately gaseous mines, if an electrically- 
driven far be operated its motor should be on an inde- 
pendent circuit. By the term ‘moderately gaseous” is 
meant a mine or section of a mine in which is found a 
gas condition such as described in Table I. 

(6) The air in each section of the mine should be 
analyzed monthly, but it must be remembered that 
danger.Jies not so much in the percentage of gas in the 
current as in the volume of gas generated each minute. 

(7) With few exceptions, safety lamps should be 
used in mines having conditions such as are shown in 
Table I, because open lights are known to have ignited 
accumulations of gas in these mines, causing either 
fatal or non-fatal accidents. 





CONDITIONS AT MINES WHERE GAS EXPLOSIONS 


TABLE I. 
OCCURRED FROM OPEN LIGHTS 
Quantity Per ae Cubic Feet of 
of Air Methar e™Generated 
No. per Minute teens per Minute 
| 10,000 0.29 29 
2 15,000 0.44 66 
3 8,00 0.52 41.6 
4 12,500 0.18 22°5 
5 ,000 0.32 25.6 
6 20,000 0.24 48 
7 11,000 0.26 28.6 
8 16,000 0.15 24 
9 8,000 0.23 18.4 
(8) A mine in which the direction of the air current 


is controlled by doors is, under like gas conditions, more 
dangerous than one ventilated without them. This 
should be considered in the application of safeguards. 

(9) Permissible explosives should be used in all 
mines where danger of gas explosions exists. 

(10) Any section of a mine in which 125 cu.ft. or 
more of methane is generated each minute should be 
classed among the more dangerous mines. By the term 
“section” is meant that part of a mine defined by the 
anthracite mine laws as being ventilated by a single 
current of air. The law allows seventy-five persons to 
work in such a section, which would, if just large 
enough to provide working places for that number of 
men, comprise an area of ten to twelve acres. 

(11) In gaseous mines electricity should be used 
only in the intake airways. 

(12) To give a miner a safety lamp for testing 
purposes and at the same time permit him to work with 
an open light is a dangerous practice. At any time 
while he is about, his duties a door may be left open, 
and gas may accumulate. It would be unreasonable to 
expect the most careful workman to avoid accident in 
cases of this kind. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that explosions are 
things of the past; they continue to occur in spite of all 
the skill and care exercised by mine officials and miners. 
It usually is the unexpected that happens; therefore it 
will be found to be prudent to surround workmen with 
every known safety device and place in their hands such 
means as will still insure their protection if a dangerous 
condition should arise. 







Peculiar Advantages in Adopting the 
Longwall System 


Reference is here made to the peculiar advantages of 
the longwall system of mining, in contrast to the 
room-and-pillar system; and exception is taken to the 
statement that a soft floor is a disadvantage to the 
success of longwall work. 


ISCUSSING the question of the best method to 

apply in working out the coal from a thin seam 
having a thickness varying from 32 to 35 in., V. 
Frodsham recommends the use of a combined pillar- 
and-stall and panel system of mining. In his letter, 
Coal Age, Oct. 14, p. 809, Mr. Frodsham makes the 
statement that “a soft floor is a great disadvantage to 
the success of the work.’ It is this statement par- 
ticularly that has attracted my attenion and seems to 
call for a few comments. 

I will not attempt to answer the inquiry of L. E. R., 
to which reference is made in this letter, further than 
to say that the thinness of the seam in question makes 
it quite apparent that the roof must be ripped or 
brushed or the bottom lifted, in order to secure the 
necessary headroom on the roads. There will naturally 
be some difference of opinion as to whether the roof 
or floor should be cut, but this must be determined 
by a more familiar knowledge of the conditions. 

It can only be a lack of experience in longwall mining 
that would lead one to suggest the working of this 
seam by any room-and-pillar system. In my opinion, it 
would not be possible to obtain more than 25 or 30 
per cent of the coal in the first working, should that 
system be adopted, and that would mean the opening 
up of a large territory before any reasonable output 
of coal could be secured. Moreover, the cost of brush- 
ing roof or lifting bottom, laying tracks and timber- 
ing haulage roads would be excessive. 


DRAINING A SOFT BOTTOM AVOIDS TROUBLE 


Referring to the statement mentioned regarding the 
alleged disadvantage of a soft bottom in longwall work, 
I venture to say that if the work is properly conducted 
a soft bottom will give far less trouble in longwall 
than in room-and-pillar work. No one will deny that 
in the use of the latter system, the pillars would be 
forced into a soft bottom causing the roadway to heave 
and greatly increasing the cost of maintaining the roads. 

In contrast with these troublesome conditions, con- 
sider that under ordinary conditions such a seam as 
this can be worked with continuous conveyor faces, say 
one hundred yards in length. In my experience wheii 
dealing with conditions such as these, the lifting of bot- 
tom to attain the required headroom on the roads had 
the effect of draining the underlying strata, which 
entirely did awa: with the trouble. 

One can fully understand how there would be much 
difficulty encountered by adopting a room-and-pillar sys- 
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It 1s not hard to believe 


tem under these conditions. 
that the heaving of the soft bottom would practically 
block the haulage roads and airways in the system he 


describes. But the difficulty is practically eliminated by 
adopting the longwall method and lifting the bottom 
so as to drain the underlying stratum. 

Where it is possible to establish a continuous long- 
wall face there are many advantages peculiar to that 
system. The more important of these are the following: 
Total extraction of the coal in the first working; con- 
centration of the working force; minimum length of 
haul from the working face to the shaft bottom; cost 
for maintaining tracks and timbering roads reduced to 
a minimum; little or no explosives required; a larger 
percentage of lump coal obtained; better ventilating 
conditions where the air travels directly along the 
working face and requires little or no bratticing. The 
miners also are generally more efficient by reason of 
working in good air. 

Where good substantial roadpacks are built on. each 
side of the track, practically all the timber that will be 
required is what is necessary to keep two or three rows 
of posts at the face and build a few cribs at the corners 
of the roadways. MINING ENGINEER. 

McKeesport, Pa. 


Attention to Details in Longwall Work 
Insures Success 


The careful consideration of many important details in 
the prosecution of longwall work is shown to be 
essential to success. An instance is given where the 
undertaking failed through an insufficiency of pack- 
walls, as the result of sending refuse to the surface 
instead of using it for building the packs. 


HAVE been greatly interested in the discussion 

regarding the best method to employ in the work- 
ing of thin coal, the particular seam in question being 
35 in. in thickness, as given in the inquiry of L. E. R., 
Coal Age, Aug. 19, p. 403. 

Although the inquirer has failed to give aufievertt 
data regarding the nature of the coal and the surround- 
ing strata, thickness of cover and inclination of the 
seam, it can be stated without hesitation that the adop- 
tion of the room-and-pillar system of working advocated 
by one writer is undoubtedly out of the question. 
Deciding on the general plan of working a coal seam, 
is a matter of considerable importance in the later oper- 
ation of the mine. 

The room-and-pillar system applied to this thin seam 
would not only reduce the output per man, but the cost 
per ton of coal produced would be excessive in the first 
working. Moreover, a large loss of coal would result 
from the incomplete extraction in the second working or 
when drawing back the pillars. This is a common 
occurrence in room-and-pillar working, but is practically 
eliminated in the longwall method of mining. 
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Assuming a depth of cover not less than 150 ft. and a 
fairly level seam, it cannot be denied that the use of 
the longwall system, in this case, will give more round 
coal, better ventilation, and afford a closer supervision 
of the workmen, thereby increasing the output of coal 
per man, and reducing the cost per ton to a minimum. 
In most cases, the use of explosives is entirely elim- 
inated in longwall work. 

With this preface, I want to submit the plan shown 
in Fig. 1, which represents a section of a longwall mine. 
It will be observed that slant roads are driven off from 
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FIG. 1. GENERAL PLAN OF LONGWALL ADVANCING 


the main headings, at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
and rooms are turned off these slants on 40 ft. centers. 
The rooms are driven up about 60 yd. when they are cut 
off by another slant, which is turned from the main 
heading. New rooms are then opened on this slant and 
driven parallel to the main heading as before. 

In order to give a height of about 43 ft. on the roads 
in these rooms, it will be necessary to take down about 
18 or 20 in. of roof, or lift the same amount of bottom. 
The refuse thus obtained is used to build packwalls on 
each side of the road, in each room and on each slant 
road. Assuming the width of a gateroad as 9 ft. and 
estimating on a 20-in. cut, the amount of material 
secured per foot of roadway is 9 K 1 K 13 = 15 cu.ft. 

in the solid, or say 30 cu.ft. broken. The seam being 
LONGWALL FAC Be 
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TIMBERS AND COGS ON A LONGWALL FACE 


practically three feet in thickness, there will be sufficient 
material for the building of two packwalls, five feet 
wide, one on each side of the road. 

It is clear that the life of the main headings and the 
slant roads will be longer than that of the rooms. Also, 
the greater headroom needed on the roads will provide 
material for a greater width of roadpacks. In order to 
reduce the subsidence of the roof strata to a minimum, 
all packwalls must be substantially built and reinforced 
at regular intervals with wooden “cogs” or “chocks.” 

Referring now to Fig. 2, which shows the plan of a 
longwall face between two gateroads or rooms, it is 
seen that if the rooms are 9 ft. wide and driven on 
40-ft. centers the building of two packwalls, each 5 ft. 
in width, will leave 21 ft. of waste between the packs. 
In this space, as shown in the figure, I would build 
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temporary cogs in two rows. As each new row is 
built, the back row of cogs must be drawn and the roof 
allowed to cave in on the waste. If the roadpacks are 
well built they will prevent any undue sinking of the 
roof, under any cover up to 1,000 ft. in thickness. 

The success of longwall work will always depend on 
the thoroughness with which the work is performed, 
and the execution of each detail relating to the building 
of the packwalls and chocks or cribs. Only skilled 
miners can be employed. Unskilled labor or miners who 
are not accustomed to longwall work, not knowing the 
necessity of doing a good job, are prone to do the work 
in a careless manner, which is sure to bring trouble 
sooner or later. 


EXPERIENCE AND FAMILIARITY WITH LONGWALL WORK 
NEEDED TO INSURE SUCCESS 


The adoption of the longwall system of mining 
requires that the officials in charge shall be experienced 
men and thoroughly familiar with longwall work. In 
late years, this system has grown in favor, in many 
mining districts, and has taken the place of the room- 
and-pillar system formerly used. There are instances, 
however, where the undertaking has not been crowned 
with success, which is largely due to the lack of 
acquaintance of the men in charge with the principles 
involved in this system. Allow me to cite an instance 
that occurred a few years ago in my own experience. 

The conditions in the seam that we were working at 
that time were ideal for the use of the longwall system. 
The mine had been opened originally on the room-and- 


pillar system, but was now being worked by longwall. 


The seam contained sufficient refuse to completely stow 
the gobs. Though employed as fireboss at the time, but 
being familiar with longwall work, I endeavored to 
impress on the minds of the miners, the necessity of 
stowing all the refuse and building substantial pack- 
walls, which had been drilled into me from boyhood. 
Frequently, I was obliged to stop the supply of cars to 
certain miners, until they had completed the work of 
building the necessary packs. 

This soon brought me into bad favor with the fore- 
man and the manager, who claimed that the miners 
spent too much time on the packwalls. They argued 
that it was cheaper to load the dirt into a car and send 
it to the surface where it could be dumped instead of 
handling it twice as was necessary to stow it in the 
waste. As a result, about one car of dirt was sent to 
the surface with every three or four cars of coal hoisted. 


INSUFFICIENT PACKWALLS BRING DISASTER 


Knowing that the ultimate collapse of the workings 
was inevitable, I still persisted in urging the building of 
substantial packwalls, and the stowage of the waste, but 
my efforts in that direction were of little avail. Not 
only did the poorly built packs and half filled gobs 
permit the short-circuiting of the air and destroy the 
circulation at the working face, but there was every 
evidence that greater trouble was approaching, although 
the management appeared to be perfectly satisfied that 
everything was working well. 

On arriving at the mine one morning, not long after, 
the night fireboss informed us that the face of one sec- 
tion containing twenty rooms had completely closed 
during the night. The same thing happened to another 
section a few days later. One can readily realize the 
time and money that it was then necessary to spend in 
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order to reopen these closed sections and restore their 
normal producing capacity. Instances such as this, 
show that the success of a longwall proposition depends 
on thorough workmanship and experience in the work. 
Midlandvale, Alberta, Canada. STEPHEN DAVIES. 


Electric Firing, Past and Present 


The introduction into the mines of the practice of firing 
blasts with electricity met with the same opposition 
as other mechanical devices. This early prejudice, 
however, has largely given way to suggesting means 
that will render electric firing more safe. 


OT long ago a writer in Coal Age made the sug- 
Be gestion of soldering together lightly, the two lead 
wires of an electric fuse at a point a short distance 
from their ends, the purpose being to short-circuit any 
current that would otherwise reach the detonator be- 
fore the charge was prepared for firing. 

Reading this suggestion carried my mind back to 
the days when this method of firing shots in mines was 
in its infancy. Many a time have I listened to a heated 
argument between old miners regarding the feasibility 
of firing shots with electricity. At that time the sub- 
ject of electric firing was looked upon in the same man- 
ner as other mechanical devices. Its introduction into 
the mines was opposed by the strong prejudice of miners 
who were prone to regard every such attempt with sus- 
picion. It required continued effort on the part of the 
management of the mines to overcome this prejudice. 

One instance that I recall happened when I was a 
boy. A rock tunnel was being driven in a mine where 
all the blasting was done by fuse. The men driving 
this tunnel were experienced ‘“‘sinkers,” as they were 
called because they had gained their experience in the 
sinking of shafts and slopes. One day the contractor 
brought into the mine an electric firing device. He told 
the shiftboss that hereafter, all shots were to be fired 
by electricity. When this came to the knowledge of 
the men they all went out on a strike, and it required 
much persuasion to induce them to return. 


SUPERSTITIOUS DREAD OF ELECTRICITY 


When the first round of holes to be fired by the elec- 
tric battery were prepared the wires connecting the 
shots were extended from the face of the tunnel out 
to the battery at the foot of the shaft, a distance of 


more than 1,000 ft., I should judge. The men appeared. 


to be more afraid of the battery than of the shots to be 
fired. It was many months before anyone would go 
within fifty feet of the battery, except the shiftboss 
who did the firing. The men regarded the word “elec- 
tricity” as something uncanny. 

However, time has worked wonderful changes and 
today, the humblest worker in the mine is familiar with 
and shows no dread of the many electrical appliances 
installed. Every suggestion intended to increase the 
safety of these appliances is regarded with interest. 

Referring again to the suggestion previously men- 
tioned regarding the soldering together of the ends of 
the two lead wires of an electric fuse, there is little 
doubt but that this would be a step in the direction of 
increased safety. At the same time, what is of far 
greater importance, I believe, is to keep the firing cable 
away from the battery and from all other sources of 
accidental contact with live wires. 
say that the firing cable should be kept on the spool 
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and not laid along the entry when the shot. is being 
prepared. Further, the battery should be kept under 
lock and key until it is needed for firing. 


In my opinion, where this is done and the firing 
cable is kept wound on the spool until the shot is fully 
prepared, there will be little danger of a premature 
explosion by accidental contact with some source of 
electricity. I judge from the statement made by the 
writer to whom I have referred, that he has in mind a 
cable lying at the side of the road and extending from 
the place where the shots are to be fired back to the 
battery, which is not a good plan. 


Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. ° 


Ratio of Carbon Dioxide to Oxygen in 
Normal Breathing 


The amount of oxygen consumed in breathing is but a 
fraction of what is taken into the lungs, the propor- 
tion depending on conditions of rest or exertion. 


ERMIT me, in the interest of accuracy, to call atten- 

tion to a misleading statement that occurred in the 
interesting reply given to an inquiry regarding the 
capacity of the lungs and the amount of air inhaled and 
percentage of carbon dioxide in the exhaled breath in 
the issue of Coal Age, Oct. 7, -p. 758. 


The statement to which I refer reads as follows: 
“Practically, the volume of carbon dioxide’ in the ex- 
haled breath is equal to that of the oxygen in the air 
inhaled, or say one-fifth of the tidal air.” 


Undoubtedly what the editor intended to convey was 
the fact that the volume of carbon dioxide exhaled is 
practically equal to that of the oxygen consumed in the 
lungs, which is only a portion of that in the air inhaled. 


A person while performing work or undergoing other 
physical exertion will consume a larger proportion of 
the oxygen of the air he inhales than when at rest. But 
even then much of the oxygen is expelled in each 
exhalation. 

For a full and comprehensive report on the respi- 
ratory exchange of man, under various degrees of exer- 
tion, allow me to refer to the tables found on pages 
26 and 27 of Technical Paper 82, of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, entitled ‘(Oxygen Mine Rescue Appa- 
ratus and Physiological Effects on Users.” These tables 
show that even though the tidal volume of air passing 
in and out of the lungs might be.as much as 70 liters 
(of which, of course, only approximately 20 per cent or 
14 liters would be oxygen) only, roughly, 3 liters of 
oxygen would be consumed and approximately the same 
amount of carbon dioxide produced. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. GEORGE C. NELMS, 

General Sales Manager, 
Mines Safety Appliance Co. 


[We are pleased to have attention drawn to this 
inadvertence. The statement on page 758 should read 
as follows: 

Practically, the volume of carbon dioxide in the ex- 
haled breath is equal to that of the oxygen consumed, 
or say 1/40 of the tidal air passing in and out of the 
lungs of a person at rest, since the air exhaled when 
a person is at rest contains about 23 per cent of carbon 
dioxide. Under violent exertion the oxygen consumed. 
and carbon dioxide exhaled may reach 6% per cent, or 
form about +s of the tidal air EDITOR. 







Engine-Plane Haulage 


Estimating, approximately, the power required to hoist 
a given load up an incline of a given length and grade; 
also, the size of rope and diameter of drum or sheave 
wheel required. 

SSUMING an incline 365 ft. long, having a grade of 
15.5 per cent, what horsepower of engine, size of 
rope and drum or sheave wheel, will be required to hoist 

a load of twelve cars, total weight 25 tons, up this incline, 

using a single rope for hoisting the loaded trips and 

lowering the empty cars. MINING ENGINEER. 

Central City, Ky. 

This is what is called an “engine-plane haulage” and, 
from the statement made, it must be assumed that the 
load hoisted is unbalanced, a single rope being used in 
hoisting and lowering the cars. 

The power required to make the hoist is shown by 
multiplying the sum of the track resistance and the 
grade resistance, in pounds per ton, by the speed of 
hoisting, expressed in feet per minute, and dividing the 
product by the efficiency of the engine, expressed as a 
decimal, times 33,000. , 

The track resistance, estimated in pounds per ton of 
moving load, may vary from 10 to 50 lb. per ton, depend- 
ing on the style and condition of the car equipment and 
track. Assuming the cars are mounted on roller bear- 
ings and the track is in good condition, the track resist- 
ance may be taken as 20 Ib. per ton. 

Without serious error in this case, the grade resist- 
ance can be taken as 20 lb. for each percent of grade, 
making the sum of the track and grade resistances 
20 X 25 + 20 * 15.5 = 810 lb. This total resistance 
represents the pull of the loaded trip on the rope. But, 
in order to allow for the weight of the rope when the 
trip is at the bottom of the incline, we will estimate this 
pull at the drum as, say 1,000 lb. 

Using a factor of safety of five, in determining the 
size of rope required, gives a breaking strain of 
(5 X 1,000) — 2,000 — 2.5 tons. Then, since the 
breaking strain of a one-inch, cast-steel, six-strand, 
seven-wire, haulage rope is 32 tons, the diameter of rope 
meduirea in this case is.d = \/2.5/32.= 0.28 in. To 
allow for the wear on the haulage rope, we will use a 
4 in., cast-steel, wire rope. 

In order to obtain the best results in prolonging the 
life of the rope, the diameter of the winding drum or 
sheave wheel should not be less than 60 times that of 
the rope, which makes the minimum diameter of drum, 
in this case, 60 * 4 = 80 in. or 23 ft. A larger diameter 
of drum or sheave will lengthen the life of the rope. 

Now, assuming a speed of hauling of, say 8 mi. per 
hr., or (8 & 5,280) — 60 = 704 ft. per min.; and taking 
the efficiency of the engine as 80 per cent, the power 
of the engine required for making this hoist is: 

1,000 * 700 
H= 0.80 X 33,000 26.5, say 30 hp. 

To make due allowance for increased friction and bad 

condition of track or rolling stock, it will be well to 
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install a 40- or 50-hp. engine for this hoist. It is al- 
ways advisable and important to have an excess of power 
available to meet any emergency that may arise. If the 
highest efficiency is to be attained an engine should not 
be operated at the limit of its capacity, but a fair mar- 
gin should be allowed in order to obtain the best results 
and provide for the further development. 


Coking Qualities of Coals 


The only test to ascertain the coking quality of a coal 
is the practical test. The analysis of a coal is no re- 
liable indication of its coking quality, and is only sug- 
gestive of the approximate yield in case coking takes 
place. 


OLLOWING is the analysis of a coal taken from a 
Pittsburgh 6-ft. seam, located in Lewis County and 
known as “Lewis Block,” in West Virginia. I am 
anxious to learn the coking quality of this coal and its 
value. The coal gives by analysis, the following: 
Water, 1.35 per cent; volatile matter, 38.65 per cent; 
fixed carbon, 49.38 per cent; ash, 10.62 per cent; sul- 


phur, 1.63 per cent; phosphorus, 0.025 per cent. The 
heating value of the coal is 13,287 B.t.u. 
Uniontown, Pa. OPERATOR. 


The analysis of a coal does not furnish any reliable 
indication of its coking quality. It is said to be sug- 
gestive of the proportionate yield in case coking takes 
place, however. Whether a coal will coke or not can 
only be positively determined by an actual test. Some- 
time ago the Colliery Engineer published what was 
claimed to be a practical indication of the relative cok- 
ing quality of a coal. The method suggested was simple 
and one that could be made in the field. It was as 
follows: 

Grind a small sample of the coal in a mortar suffi- 
ciently fine to pass through a 100 mesh. Pour out the 
loose material and observe the result. If considerable 
of the remaining portion of the powdered coal adheres 
to the mortar and the pestle it is an indication that the 
coal will coke well; but if the mortar and the pestle are 
clean after grinding, it can be assumed that the coal 
will not coke. In other words, the coking quality of a 
coal is claimed to be indicated, more or less correctly, 
by the degree with which the fine material adheres to 
the mortar and the pestle after the grinding. 

In the process of coking it is assumed, in estimating 
the approximate yield of a certain coal from its analysis, 
that all the ash and generally all the fixed carbon re- 
mains in the coke. In that case, the sum of the per- 
centages of these two constituents would represent the 
approximate yield of coke. In the Connellsville region, 
it is found that about 60 per cent of the sulphur also 
remains in the coke. If the volatile matter in the coal 
is not sufficient, however, to furnish the heat required 
for the coking of the coal some of the fixed carbon will 
be consumed and the yield of coke diminished. , 
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Mine Bosses’ and Firebosses’ Examination, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 1920 


(Selected Questions.) 


QUESTION—Give five causes of accidents which occur 
on haulageways and methods to prevent them. 

ANSWER—1. The use of haulage roads as traveling- 
ways, without maintaining a proper clearance space or 
refuge holes and keeping these unobstructed. 2. An 
improper system of haulage or no system at all where 
drivers and motormen are prone to take chances. 3. 
Bad track conditions and poor rolling stock, causing 
breakdowns and wrecks. 4. Improper timbering of 
haulage roads and lack of careful inspection to prevent 
possible roof falls on the roads. 5. Incompetent and 
reckless drivers and motormen who have a disregard for 
safety rules and regulations. 

QUESTION—Give five safety precautions a miner 
should observe on going to his working place at the 
face. 

ANSWER—1. Observe that the fireboss has examined 
the place and made his mark on or near the face of 
the coal. 2. Carefully examine the roof and the face 
of the coal to detect any dangers that may exist. 3. 
Set any timber that may have been discharged by the 
shots fired the night before, or that may be needed to 
support the roof and make the place safe for work. 
4. Replace any brattice that may be torn down, and see 
that the necessary quantity of air is traveling and 
sweeping the face of the coal, so that there is no accu- 
mulation of gas or smoke in the place. 5. Observe that 
all shots have been fired, and see that each car is prop- 
erly spragged or has its brake set, before proceeding 
to load coal. 

QUESTION—What are the causes of dust explosions in 
a mine and what is the best-known method to prevent 
them? 

ANSWER—The use of excessive charges of powder in 
blasting, which pulverize the coal, and the failure to 
load out the fine coal and slack and keep the working 
face free from accumulations of dust contribute largely 
to the conditions that invite dust explosions. Shots that 
are not properly placed and tamped or are overcharged, 
producing a blownout or windy shot, or the firing of 
two or more shots at the same time in the same place, 
may cause a dust explosion, particularly in the mining 
of a soft coal that is highly inflammable. The danger is 
much increased in machine mining. 

When working such coal, dust-proof cars should be 
used and every precaution taken to prevent the accumu- 
lation of dust on the roads. An effective sprinkling 
system should be employed and a suitable method of 
humidifying the air installed to prevent the drying 
out of the mine. In all such cases, strict regulations 
must be made and enforced in regard to blasting. Com- 
petent shotfirers should be employed, whose duty should 
be to examine, charge and fire all holes drilled by the 
miners, except such holes as are, in their judgment, 
unsafe for any reason. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 






QUESTION-——In what way would you provide for the 
protection of your men from falling roof? 

ANSWER—A systematic system of timbering should 
be employed that is adapted to the particular condi- 
tions in the mine. Strict regulations should be made 
and enforced regarding the timbering of all working 
places, roads and travelingways, which should be reg- 
ularly and thoroughly inspected by the foreman and his 
assistants to see that the miners take due precautions 
for their own safety. Every possible means should be 
used to impress on the men the fact that they are 
largely responsible for their own safety while at work 
in the mine. 

QUESTION—What is the best and safest way to detect 
the condition of the roof? 

ANSWER—The roof must be carefully examined to 
detect any slips or fault lines. Too much reliance must 
not be placed on sounding the roof after the usual man- 
ner employed by miners. However, when sounding the 
roof with a pick, the miner should hold his free, hand 
against the roof to detect any tremor or vibration in 
the loose slate. A thorough knowledge of roof forma- 
tion’ and conditions is important. Particular attention 
must be given to boulders, horsebacks and pot-bottoms, 
which are always dangerous. 

QUESTION—What is the danger arising from working 
a mine adjoining an abandoned mine? What is the 
law regarding the method of approaching abandoned 
mines ? 

ANSWER—When working a mine that adjoins an 
abandoned mine, there is always the danger of pene- 
trating the old workings, which may contain accumu- 
lations of water or gas that would endanger the work 
in the new mine. It is never safe to place absolute 
reliance on any map or survey, but the precaution must 
be taken of keeping advanced drillholes in the face of 
the live workings when approaching the workings of 
an abandoned mine. 

Section 14 of the Indiana Mine Law provides that 
places driven toward abandoned workings, shall not 
exceed eight feet in width and that drillholes shall be 
kept not less than three yards in advance of the work- 
ing face, one hole at or near the center of the face 
and sufficient flank boreholes on each side. 

QUESTION—How would you proceed to rescue a per- 
son caught by a fall of roof? 

ANSWER—It is not possible to lay down any absolute 
rule to be followed in such a case. While due caution 
is always necessary, some risk must be taken if the 
man is to be rescued. It may be evident, at once, that 
the man has killed instantly by the fall, in which case 
it is unwise to take any unnecessary risk in recov- 
ering the body. If there is the slightest chance, how- 
ever, that life still remains no time must be lost in 
extricating the victim from his perilous position. It 
will seldom be safe to attempt setting any timber to 
secure the roof from further fall, before dragging out 
the man, but help must be quickly summoned and every 
effort made to rescue him. 


November 18, 1920 
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Coal Statistics Shown to Have National Importance—I 


Rapid Change in Output and Distribution Facts Makes Fre- 
quent Measurement Necessary to Government and Industrial 
Planning—Accurate Records Indispensable Now in Laying Em- 
bargoes and Priorities and in Solving Transportation Difficulties 


By F. G. TRYON* 


the United States since the withdrawal of the 
maximum prices on April 1, 1920; and the appre- 
hension of a fuel shortage voiced both in this country 
and in Canada have lent new importance to statistics 
of coal production and distribution. For many facts 
about the coal industry, such as labor, wages, mining 
methods, reserves, costs, investment, and profit, annual 
measurements are frequent enough, but the facts of 
production and distribution change so swiftly that 
monthly or even weekly and daily measurements of 
their broader aspects are necessary for intelligent 
planning either by the industry or by the Government. 
The need for operating statistics of the coal industry 
is always with us, but at a time like the present it be- 
comes imperative. Decisions of policy, such as the lay- 
ing of an export embargo and the execution of specific 
plans formulated to carry out the policy, require ac- 
curate records, promptly available, of how coal is mov- 
ing from mine to market. There is every prospect, 
moreover, that the need for such operating records will 
be acute for months to come. Overcoming the trans- 
portation disability which has been the limiting factor 
in coal production since the coal strike of 1919, and 
rebuilding consumers’ stocks of coal will take months. 


Te high prices of coal which have prevailed in 


COMPLICATIONS CAUSE A NEED FOR FIGURES 


The complicating factor of the demand for export 
overseas, which though not the prime cause of the present 
high prices has yet had a disturbing effect on the dis- 
tribution of the coal produced, is likely to continue for 
years. As long as it does, even superabundance of coal 
in the interior will not solve a recurring problem of 
distribution at tidewater points—a problem which will 
require accurate statistics available at frequent in- 
tervals. 

For the sake of brevity, bituminous coal only will be 
considered in this paper. This is not because anthra- 
cite is unimportant: Anthracite has at length achieved 
a condition of stability, and, though exported in large 
amounts to Canada, is not shipped overseas in signifi- 
cant quantities, and its market in the United States is 
confined to twenty-three states in the North and East. 
The reserves underground are limited, the production 
is relatively constant, and its distribution and con- 
sumption present few new problems. The mining of 
anthracite yields a major product—the domestic sizes— 
and a byproduct—the fines or steam sizes. The one can- 
not be produced without the other, and the problem of 
anthracite distribution may be summed up in the state- 
ment that there is a chronic shortage of the domestic 
sizes and a chronic oversupply of the steam sizes. 

In sharp contrast to anthracite, bituminous coal is 
mined in thirty states and produced in bewildering 
variety. Each field has its own market, determined by 





*U. S. Geological Survey. 


the quality of its coal and by the freight rate, and the 
competition between fields is keen. Bituminous min- 
ing is normally beset by an: uncertain demand. Most 
fields are affected by a seasonal fluctuation in demand, 
and all respond quickly to changes in the general tone 
of business. When the market is active, a shortage 
of transportation usually develops, and as a mine runs 
only when cars are available, its output varies greatly 
from day to day. These factors make the distribution 
of bituminous coal a complex and ever-changing variable 
which must be measured at frequent intervals. 


How WEEKLY PRODUCTION IS ESTIMATED 


The subject of production is treated in the weekly 
coal report of the U. 8. Geological Survey, begun by 
C. E. Lesher in July, 1917. Weekly estimates of the 
total production of anthracite and bituminous coal and 
beehive coke are published, based in each case upon 
statements of the number of cars loaded by the rail- 
roads, collected either direct from the roads themselves 
or through the American Railroad Association. 

The statistics of total weekly production may be re- 
garded as adequate. We need also, however, at least 
monthly statistics of production by states and by fields. 
It is not enough to know the total output, for a short- 
age in one locality may exist simultaneously with a 
surplus in another, and yet because of transportation 
difficulties the surplus may be unavailable to meet the 
shortage. Furthermore, there is as great a variety of 
coals as of cloth, and it frequently happens that coals 
suitable for a special purpose may be in short supply 
when an abundance of fuel for other purposes exists. 
A feature of the coal market in the Northeast through- 
out the present year has been a scarcity of coals suit- 
able for gas manufacture, and at seaboard a scarcity 
of the low volatile coal. It follows that current statistics 
of output, by fields, will at the same time yield a meas- 
ure of the output by grades of coal. In an attempt to 
meet the need for current production statistics, by 
localities, the Geological Survey has begun the publica- 
tion of monthly estimates of production by states, 
based upon railroad shipments. Certain technical diffi- 
culties in separating between one state and another the 
tonnage of coal originated on railroads loading in more 
than one state must be overcome, however, before the 
estimates can be brought to the accuracy desired. 


FACTORS LIMITING PRODUCTION 


Of scarcely. less importance in intelligent direction 
of the industry are current statistics of operating con- 
ditions at the mines which will isolate the factor limit- 
ing production in each district, and thereby make poss- 
ible the application of remedial measures. Pioneer 
work in this direction has been done by Mr. Lesher of 
the Geolgical Survey in the system of weekly mine re- 
ports established during the war and maintained since. 
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The arrangement is purely a voluntary one, which has, 
however, received generous support from a large num- 
ber of producers of coal. 


UNDERLYING PURPOSE OF WEEKLY REPORTS 


The weekly operating reports have established their 
usefulness as an indicator of the particular factor to 
which attention must be directed if production is to be 
brought to a maximum. They: are essentially control 
statistics, possessing incidental value as permanent 
records, but chiefly useful as a barometer of change 
from week to week. It is unsafe, for example, to 
cumulate the losses attributable to a particular factor 
from one week to the next. Elimination of one factor 
limiting production may bring into play others whose 
influence has hitherto been obscured by the first. 


(To be continued next week) 
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Insurgents Attack Miners’ Union 


Gee insurgents at the Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s 
operations are greatly incensed against the United 
Mine Workers of America, asserting that the union is pre- 


venting men in the northern section of the anthracite region 


from entering the organization until after Jan. 1. The 
allegation is that by delaying the admission of the men 
to the union it will be possible to prevent them from voting 
under the rule that requires that a voter shall have been 
a member for six months prior to the election. 

Nor is all peaceful in the bituminous regions, for on Nov. 
7 impeachment of the executive officers of the Pittsburgh 
region (No. 5) was demanded in a resolution unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the “rebel” contingent in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. John R. Walker, of Spring- 
field, Ill., attacked the local executive officers for having 
failed to recognize the convention. A committee was ap- 
pointed to notify the executive officers of the trial, and 
then if they refuse to attend the convention will try them 
in their absence. ; 





Sales Realization and Cost for 535 Coal Operators — 
During May and June Compared 


Federal Trade Commission Report for June Shows 3c. Decrease in Cost Per 
Ton and an Increase of 20c. in Sales Return, Making an Increase of 23c. in 
Margin—Decrease in Cost Attributed to Rise of 828,742 Tons in Production 


OMPARISON of sales realizations and reported 
(eos during June, 1920, with May, 1920, for 

535 identical operators, according to the bulletin 
of the Federal Trade Commission, shows the relative 
change indicated in the table below. The table also 
shows the average number of days worked in June, 
1920, which was nineteen, as compared with the monthly 
average for May, which ‘was seventeen days. 


production during 1918 as a base, they are grouped 
according to the relative decrease or increase in their 
production for the first quarter of 1920 and for April 
and May, 1920, respectively, and their total f.o.b. mine 
cost increases or decreases were thus shown in rela- 
tion to change in production. A 14-per cent increase 
over the wage scale in effect throughout 1918 was 
made in November, 1919, and was in general effect dur- 








COMPARISON OF JUNE, 1920, SALES REALIZATION AND REPORTED F.O.B. MINE COST WITH MAY, 1920, FOR 535 IDENTICAL OPERATORS 
BY GENERAL COMPETITIVE REGIONS 


aE June, 1920 May, 1920 ; 
n n o ro) n 1 CD) Hoagodg 
8 2 ine ie Br ke Step ALS 5s 
i eS . = 3 a= 5 
a 8 3 § np = 8 % S By s £8 Bai 
2 ee og om i Ba of om aH + 3°" 
Said Bett a See eee 36 85 ,f BOR ge"gap 
° b n om, n Oo oo en 
‘i i Se SF 83 BS & Be 86 83 sd & BA SOne 
General Competitive Regions zy a 4 a (cd = Ay =< a fa} = 4 
Central Competitive “‘Interstate"................. 156 2,884,822 19 $3.20 $2.37 $0.83 2,395,504 16 $2.94 $2.39 $0.55 —$0.02 —Ipercent 
Eastern POLE od ab me Oa Aggy o Satta Sine. 3 136 1,624,676 18 3.79. Blea 1.08 1,503,751 16 3.50. 2.70. 0:80, 4. 0a00 5 aR 
Western AdJaCent craa cris Ne micla bine iter eae tr eettaeiie 34 434,870) 19.03 229.8F cose US aS 390,537 16 3.01 2.60 0.41 — 0.06 —3percent 
Southern Appalachian. . atte ete teen eens eee ees 62 969,950 20 (369) -ealGne 053 960,395 19 3.45 3.14 0.31 + 0.02 +1 per cent 
Southwestern ‘Interstate’ so. 2)... ion swale seen ilele 85 485,711 19933578 ease Oo 468,354 18 3.69 3.55 0.14 — 0.02 —1I percent 
Rocky Mountains. 3 25 acccusbecnucits sel oie cee setae tee 62. $1,782,128) 21 3.25: sa2575 ee k0 150 11,634,874) 19) | Bo: 15) $92: 768) 09 ee) ares) 
United States#s 5480 cs. ee uae uacuiree mine igus 535 8,182,157 19 3.43 2.69 0.74 7,353,415 17 3.23 2.72 0.51 — 0.03 —1I percent 


(a) ‘Margin’ is not the same as profit. 





The decrease of 3c. per ton in the average reported 
June cost of the 535 operators, with the increase of 20c. 
in their sales realization, resulted in a 23c. increase in 
margin for June, 1920, as compared with May, 1920. 
The decrease in the June cost of these operators (1 per 
cent less than May) is to be attributed to their increase 
of 828,742 tons, or 11 per cent, over May in production. 

In order to throw light on the effect which a change 
in the production tonnage has in bringing about a 
change in costs, tabulations were made by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the April and May bulletins for a 
slightly larger number of operators than are covered in 
this bulletin for June. Taking their average monthly 


ing the first quarter of 1920. The 27-per cent wage 
increase awarded by the U. S. Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission (which included the 14-per cent increase) went 
into effect April 1, 1920. In the April and May bulle- 
tins these tabulations of the increase in total reported 
costs for those groups of operators whose production 
changed least showed reported cost increases in those 
months as compared with 1918 of 47c. per ton, or 
22 per cent, and 5lc. per ton, or 23 per cent, respec- 
tively. The increased cost due to wage advances since 
1918, as nearly as it is possible to measure it from 
these tabulations, may safely be said to average some- 
what less than 50c. a ton. 
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Morrow Derides Calder Scheme for Federal 
Control of Coal Industry 


N AN address before the Eastern Ice Manufacturers’ 
Association at Atlantic City, Nov. 11, J. D. A. Morrow, 
vice-president of the National Coal Association, of Wash- 
ington, declared that no emergency exists in the bitu- 
minous-coal industry to call for federal control of the mines, 
such as that hinted by Senator Calder, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, a few days ago. The bituminous- 
coal industry, through its handling of the soft-coal short- 
age emergency, Mr. Morrow said, has shown that it is able 
to meet its own problems. 


Mr. Morrow urged patience on the part of the public 
toward business enterprises throughout the country, which, 
he said, have not yet recovered from the economic effect 
of the war. The coal industry, he said, had been unable, 
up to a short time ago, to catch up with the necessary out- 
put of coal to meet the country’s requirements because of 
inadequate railway facilities. 


In his address Mr. Morrow said: “There is nothing in 
the present situation in the coal industry to warrant any such 
regulation of the industry as that suggested by the Calder 
committee. I think everyone here knows full well that 
American social life and business life have been conductéd 
with as little interference from the Government as pos- 
sible, leaving the individual free to conduct his own af- 
fairs in his own way. It is that freedom which has enabled 
this country to offer the wonderful opportunities to its 
citizens which it has afforded. I think everyone will ad- 
mit that governmental interference, regulation or control 
of any business is so impractical and fraught with so 
many disadvantages and evils and is so inevitably certain 
to result in higher costs and operating expenses to con- 
sumers that government control or regulation ought to 
be imposed on no business except as a last resort. 


UNSETTLED CONDITIONS ONLY A PASSING PHASE 


“The conditions in the bituminous-coal industry which 
have caused consumers trouble in obtaining their supplies 
and have given opportunity for speculative prices in this 
commodity are but a passing phase of the war readjust- 
ment. We all understand perfectly well that lack of trans- 
portation is the basic cause of the trouble. Well, the 
remedy for that difficulty is not regulation of coal but im- 
provement of transportation facilities. The railroads are 
making vigorous efforts to bring this about. 


“If the railroads are given an opportunity to recover 
from the ill effects they suffered during the war there is 
no doubt whatever that they will furnish all the transpor- 
tation this country needs. When that is done people need 
have no fear as to future sufficiency of their coal supply 
or the reasonableness of prices. 


“The public needs to be patient with business enterprises 
in the United States which have not yet completed after- 
the-war adjustment. We need patience and hard, com- 
mon sense in the existing condition of affairs and not 
theoretical; socialistic governmental regulation. If business 
men are given an opportunity to work out these problems 
they will emerge successfully from the economic chaos 
brought upon the country by the war.” 

Dwelling upon high speculative prices that existed in 
some of the soft-coal fields during the shortage Mr. Mor- 
row said: 


“The unfortunate feature of the situation was that it 
afforded an unusual opportunity for speculators who never 
had had anything to do with the coal industry before to 
inject themselves into the market and accentuate an al- 
ready acute situation. The National Coal Association, rep- 
resenting the responsible bituminous-coal producers of ‘the 
United States, has had no sympathy at any time with these 
speculative abuses. The association has made every effort 
to prevent the misuse of transportation facilities for the 
purpose of speculating in coal by anybody. 

“It is only in the last few months that we have had 
enough cars to transport coal. In the meantime the pro- 
duction of coal has risen to 12,000,000 tons a week and 
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prices have begun to decline so that they are now much 
below the levels prevailing six weeks ago. 

“If the priority orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are continued until Dec. 1 I have no doubt that 
production will be sufficient during the remainder of the 
winter, together with the reserves that will have then been 
accumulated, to carry the country through to next spring 


‘without any difficulty. Therefore there is no reason what- 


ever for anyone at the present time to pay unreasonable 
prices of soft coal.” 


Railroads Make Records in Moving Freight 


NEW record for 1920 in the number of cars loaded with 

commercial freight on railroads throughout the United 
States was made during the week which ended Oct. 23, 
according to reports announced Nov. 11 by the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association. The 
total for the week was 1,010,961 cars, which was within 
500 cars of the peak recorded in 1919. This total was 
5,298 cars more than were loaded during the previous week, 
33,910 cars greater than the corresponding week of 1919 
and 90,850 cars greater than during the same period in 
1918. This was also the third successive week that the 
total had exceeded the million mark. 

Except for the Central Western and Pocahontas dis- 
tricts increases as compared with the same week in, 1919 
were reported by all districts, while the number loaded 
in each district during the week of Oct. 238 exceeded the 
number loaded in the same districts during the correspond- 
ing week in 1918. Increases were shown, as compared with 
1919, in the number of cars loaded with coke, forest prod- 
ucts, ore, merchandise and miscellaneous freight, although 
decreases were shown in the number loaded with grain, 
grain products and coal. 

Car loadings in the week ended Oct. 30 dropped to 973,120. 

During the twelve weeks from Aug. 1 to Oct. 23 inclusive 
cars loaded with revenue freight totaled 11,654,567, which 
is believed to be without parallel in American railroad his- 
tory. This was an increase over the corresponding period 
in 1919 of 362,902 cars and 223,100 over the same weeks 
in 1918. During the same period this year 2,513,138 cars 
were loaded with commercial coal as compared with 2,412,- 
249 cars for the same weeks last year. 

Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
according to Railway Age disclose the fact that in Au- 
gust the railways moved more freights not only than in 
August of any previous year, but more than in any previous 
month in any year in history This seems a conclusive 
answer to charges which have been made by W. G. McAdoo 
and others that the railways have been inefficiently operated 
since they were returned to private control, and that they. 
can be operated with maximum efficiency only under unified 
Government control. The number of tons of freight moved 
one mile in August was 42,706,000,000. The nearest 
approach to this ever made before was in August, 1918, 
when the number of tons moved one mile was 40,776,000,000. 

The detailed figures regarding the way in which this 
record-breaking achievement was accomplished are inter- 
esting and significant in view of the efforts the railways 
have been making for some months to increase efficiency 
of operation. The average miles each freight car was moved 
daily in August was 27.4. This was the greatest mileage 
ever attained in any month except in May, June and July, 
1917, under private operation. In other words, in none of 
the twenty-six months of Government operation was this 
record for car movement ever equaled. The average tons 
handled:in each loaded car in August, 1920, was 29.8, a 
record exceeded only in the months of July, August and 
September, 1918. 

The best test of the efficiency with which the country’s 
freight cars as a whole are being utilized is the average 
number of tons of freight moved daily with each car. The 
average number of tons moved one mile daily with each 
car in August, 1920, was 526. This record has been sur- 
passed only in August and September, 1918, when the aver- 
age load per car was the highest ever reached, and in June, 
1917, under private operation, when the average miles per 
car per day was almost the highest ever reached. 
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Milwaukee Rail Receipts Show Steady Gain 


ECEIPTS of coal at Milwaukee from all sources 
from the opening of navigation up to Nov. 1, 1920, 
were as follows: 








— By CargoVessel— —By Car-Ferry— — By Rail—~ Grand 

Tons, Tons, Tons, Tons, Tons, Tons, Total, 

Hard Soft Hard Soft Hard Soft Tons 
Aprile eZ 2U0 18,500 12,184 AT, 887. Sie: 64,967 161,038 
May....... 109,600 136,462 19,204 21,531 214,246 501,043 
June.. t= 1385774 192,573 3,546 22:01" ee 106,186 463,091 
July....... 104,690 259,459 5,082 18,228 350 112,237 500,046 
Aug eaten 20,206 401,559 4,026 13,408 2,800 73,240 621,239 
SeptsJ.... 26,940 487,757 4,547 15,556 224 100,434 685,458 
Oct een ee eee 006 425612 2 tl 13,992 379 57,801 627,751 
Total.... 701,363 1,921,922 50,900 152,617 3,753 729,111 3,659,666 
1919... 757,419 2,856,414 48,036 145,271 2,081 296,899 4,106,120 
Decrease. . . 56,056 934,492 2,864* 7,346* 1,672* 432,212 546,454 

* Increase. : 


There were about 650,000 tons of soft coal on the 
docks when navigation opened in the spring of 1919. 
The docks were bare, however, when the first cargo 
was received this year. 


Indiana Operators Will Produce Amounts 
Specified by Fuel Commission 


| Be wee reports received by the Indiana Coal and Food 
Commission from coal-mining companies indicate, it 
was said at the commission’s office, that many mine opera- 
tors will make every effort to comply with Order 8, re- 
cently issued by the commission, directing the operators to 
produce for Indiana domestic consumption specified amounts 
of coal. 

Additional direct orders and even seizure of mines may 
result if operators refuse to obey the commission’s order. 
The commission has authority under the law to direct a 
certain mine to provide a specified amount of coal for a 
certain consumer, and if such order were not complied with 
Governor Goodrich, it is believed, would not hesitate to 
seize the mine. 

Reports to the commission that certain jobbers and opera- 
tors have not complied with the commission’s margin and 
price-fixing orders have caused investigations to be started, 
and if evidence justifies the commission will cite the offend- 
ers to appear before it and show cause why their licenses 
should not be revoked. 

Approximately a hundred orders directing certain coal 
mining companies in Indiana to produce coal for certain 
consumers have been issued by the state special coal com- 
mission.. The orders name the companies, prescribe when, 
to whom and for what purposes prescribed amounts shall 
be mined and shipped. The orders were issued to relieve 
coal shortages for certain communities, schools, utilities 
and hospitals. 

An emergency order issued by the State Special Coal 
Commission must be filled directly by the coal-mining com- 
pany receiving the order and the entire transaction is to 
be between the operator and designated consumer, and is 
not through the operator’s selling agent, the commission 
has ruled. This action was taken by the commission when 
it was reported that some of the emergency orders received 
by the companies had been filled through the selling agents. 
The commission objects to the delay and bringing in of a 
third party. 

The Indiana public service commission, which by law is 
directed to see that mines receiving emergency orders get 
cars to ship the coal, has received notice from the coal com- 
mission of the emergency orders, and John W. McCardle, 
vice-chairman of the service commission, has taken up with 
F. H. Worthington, of Terre Haute, Ind., superintendent 
of the St. Louis Branch of the Pennsylvania lines, com- 
plaints that some of the mines along the Pennsylvania have 
not had sufficient cars to fill the coal commission’s orders. 
No other transportation complaints have reached either 
commission, it is said. 

E. I. Lewis, chairman of the service commission, said 
that in event the railroads do not provide sufficient cars to 
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meet the requirements of the mines receiving the emergency 
orders the service commission will organize itself to carry 
on special activity along that line, as it is directed by law. 

The coal commission Nov. 4 heard seven coal mining com- 
panies’ appeals for reclassification in groups which will 
permit them to obtain higher prices for their coal. The 
companies are: Ridge Coal Mining Co., Chicago; Lower 
Vein Coal Co., West Terre Haute; Owensburg Coal Co., 
Bloomfield; J. Wooley Coal Co., Evansville; Otter Creek Coal 
Co., Brazil, and the Supply Coal Co., Bicknell. The com- 
mission has reclassified no mining companies other than a 
few it permitted to go into the Brazil block class. 

Less than fifty companies, it was said at the offices of 
the commission, complied with the commission’s order No. 
8 for the first week of the order’s application. There are 
approximately 280 companies in the state. The order be- 
sides prescribing tonnages to be sold in Indiana, required 
the companies to report their Indiana shipments and de- 
liveries for the week ended Oct. 238. The commission re- 
ceived about twenty replies thus far supplying the required 
information. 

The latest bulletin issued by Jesse E. Eschbach, chair- 
man of the fuel commission, shows that coal-mining com- 
panies which have filed reports sold 101,208 tons of coal 
in Indiana last week out of a total production of 343,539 
tons. 

Subpeenas in thirty-seven suits brought by retail coal 
dealers in northern Indiana against the retail selling mar- 
gins of $2.50 and $2.40 established by the commission were 
served on Mr. Eschbach Nov. 3. 


Williamson Operators Not Signing Scale 


HE statement recently made by C. F. Keeney, president 

of District 17, United Mine Workers of America, that 
twenty-seven operators in the Williamson field had signed 
contracts with the United Mine Workers is untrue, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the Williamson Operators’ 
Association. The fact is, as stated by the secretary of that 
body, that three companies with mines having railroad 
tipples have made contracts with the union and two of them 
are extremely small producers. The balance of the operators, 
it is said, are just as determined as ever that they will not 
recognize the United Mine Workers. The situation in the 
Winding Gulf field is steadily improving as shown by the 
performance report of mines in the affected district. 


Hold Miners’ Pay for Political Purposes 


LL members of the United Mine Workers in Districts 17 
and 29, both in West Virginia, were assessed for the 
support of the candidate of the Non-Partisan League, 
Samuel B. Montgomery, the main figures in that party being 
C. F. Keeney, president, and Fred Mooney, secretary of Dis- 
trict 17. The miners in many instances have not relished 
being assessed for political purposes and have openly 
rebelled, declining to pay any such assessment, stating that 
they joined the union for the labor benefits they expected to 
derive from it and not for the purpose of supporting political 
candidates. One company in the New River field which 
checks off for general labor assessments declined to check © 
off for the benefit of the League. There was a strike ‘at 
some of the company’s mines, but it was of short duration. 





Belgian Miners Strike for More Pay 


ONSEQUENT on the refusal of the Coal Owners’ 

Association to raise the wages of their mine employees 
five francs (49c.) per day, 50,000 coal miners in the Char- 
leroi district of Belgium went on strike on Monday, Nov. 
1, causing the Government to prohibit the export of coal 
and to restrict the use of deliveries of German coal to 
public utilities, vitally important industries and domestic 
use. Stocks are available to keep the railroads and the 
public utilities running for six weeks. The coal miners in 
the central district resumed work on Nov. 10, but the Char- 
leroi men still remained out. Negotiations, however, are 
under way. 
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Franklin Miller and Colonel Wentz Engage in Lively Tilt 
On Integrity of Coal Industry 


National Coal Association President Asserts That Personally He 
Made Every Effort to Have Obligations Observed—Maintains That 
All Fuel Contracts Entered Into in Good Faith Are Equally Binding 


men in meeting those obligations was the subject of a 

spirited dialogue at the hearing before the Recon- 
struction Committee of the U. S. Senate on Nov. 4. Both 
Senator Calder and his technical adviser, Franklin Miller, 
took the coal industry to task for failure to live up to its 
contracts and Colonel Wentz, president of the National Coal 
Association, who was on the stand, while admitting in part 
the waywardness of the coal men in this regard, said he had 
personally done all that he could to help the situation. 


(prerinne obl'gations and the integrity of the coal 


SHOULD WORK FOR KEEPING OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Miller asked Colonel Wentz if, in keeping with the 
great duty of man to man and the fulfillment of commit- 
ments upon which one man has to depend on another, it 
would not be well to endeavor through his strong association 
to devote its energies to gathering facts, reasons and argu- 
ments as to why contracts should be kept; to send that out 
to his membership; and in the event of a seller being unable 
to make full weekly deliveries because of strikes or other 
unavoidable causes, that the seller agree that the amount 
of coal delivered under his contract each week equal in per 
cent that delivered to any other of the seller’s contract cus- 
tomers, and that the seller should avoid all delivery of spot 
coal or speculative coal or export coal while man to man he 
is under obligation to make good a commitment. 

Colonel Wentz replied that “spot coal is all right. I am 
not speaking as president of the association. I am speaking 
as an individual operator. I never had any contract in my 
life which permitted me to ship any spot coal, and I never 
expect to make one. With regard to export coal, why is not 
a contract entered into in good faith with a French railroad 
as much of an obligation as a contract entered into in good 
faith with an American railroad? And if I did enter into 
such a contract and had a pro-rated delivery clause in my 
contract, would I not be liable for damages to the foreign 
road if I neglected to ship it a just proportion of my produc- 
tion, or would I not be liable to damages to the American 
railroad if I failed to ship it in just proportion to my pro- 
duction? I hardly see where the legal liability and moral 
responsibility differ.” 


ORDERS AND CONSIGNEES DOUBLE CROSSED 


“Suppose you shipped it to both pro rata rather than 
shipping to spot market at higher prices?” Mr. Miller asked. 
“Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison tes- 
tified here Aug. 13, and when he was asked if it had ever 
been suggested that coal was being held back for higher 
prices or speculation he answered: ‘I have not any doubt 
of it. There has been the greatest crossing of orders, 
double-crossing of orders and double-crossing of consignees 
and those who had contracts for the last ninety days that I 
have ever known about in my business experience. This is 
abundantly established. We have moved coal. It has been 
moved and delivered in such quantities that there ought not 
to be any occasion for panic. But there has been the excuse 
of car shortage and the excuse of labor trouble. The result 
has been that certain unscrupulous mine owners, I have no 
doubt, and perhaps certain brokers who have contracts with 
the railroads, with construction companies of one kind or 
another, with industries, with wholesalers and with retailers 
of coal have deliberately withheld the fulfilling of their 
contracts in order that they might have coal on the spot 
market.’ Now, Commissioner Aitchison had been following 
this pretty closely, and this is his opinion and his testimony 
before our committee.” 


Colonel Wentz also condemned any such practice. 

Reminding Colonel Wentz that this had been called to his 
attention Aug. 13, Mr. Miller asked if anything had been 
done to remedy it since that time. 

“Personally,” Colonel Wentz replied, “I have done every- 
thing I can to remedy it since that time. As I told you Aug. 
13, as president of the National Coal Association, under the 
by-laws and rules of the association, I have not been per- 
mitted to discuss prices or contract conditions. That is, in 
my mind, one of the misfortunes of the Sherman Act.” 

Thereupon the chairman asked Colonel Wentz: ‘You do 
not believe that if you call together members of your organ- 
ization and urge them to live up to their contracts so as to 
avoid this condemnation of the industry, to fulfill to the 
letter their agreements—the agreements that they made— 
that would be violating the law?” 

Colonel Wentz did not think it sounded so. 

The chairman said he would take it to the Senate and have 
it made immune, if it did. 

Colonel Wentz thought that would be preferable. “It does 
seem absurd,” he said, “but there have been so many 
instances—for instance, the hardwood lumber case; they 
went a little further, but lawyers differ so much as to just 
where you draw the line. But I do say that I have per- 
sonally done all the work I can in that direction with every 
coal operator I could.” 


PROPOSES METHOD OF WAKING UP OPERATORS 


The chairman said it seemed to him that a copy of that 
testimony of Commissioner Aitchison should be sent to 
every coal operator in America and placed before each with 
the alternatives of control by a coal administrator or of the 
price or property, through Congress. That would wake 
them up, he thought. 

Mr. Miller then asked Colonel Wentz if, in case the Attor- 
ney General gave an assurance that he could meet and 
discuss the fulfillment of contracts, he would feel the matter 
was of sufficient importance to propose to the National Coal 
Association that they amend the by-laws to the extent of 
enabling him to do so. 

“If the Attorney General has the authority to take such 
action,” Colonel Wentz replied, “and his successor will con- 
firm that authority and not bring prosecutions—that is the 
trouble with the situation; if a succeeding Attorney General 
takes a different view he can bring prosecutions; it is a 
contract agreement affecting the law that you suggest; that 
is the size of it and that is the whole difficulty.” 


Colonel Wentz in Statement Denies Any 
Admission of Wrongdoing 


N A statement issued Tuesday, Nov. 9, in reply to state- 

ments emanating from the Calder Committee on Re- 
construction, Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, emphasized the point that bitu- 
minous-coal operators, acting through the National Coal 
Association, long ago took steps to eradicate abuses in the 
industry which were attacked by the Senate committee. 
Colonel Wentz made it clear that, due to efforts of the 
operators toward increasing the output of coal at the mines, 
prices have materially declined within the last few weeks 
and will continue to drop. 

In his statement Colonel Wentz said: ‘A wholly wrong 
impression has gone out to the public through statements 
emanating from the U. S. Senate Committee on Recon- 
struction, of which Senator Calder is chairman, pertain- 
ing to high prices in the bituminous-coal industry. Broadly 
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the entire industry has been accused of ‘practicing gross 
extortion on the whole public of the United States.’ 

“The Senate committee asserts that ‘wrongdoing has 
been admitted by D. B. Wentz, representing the National 
Coal Association; by Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Daniel Wil- 
lard, representing the railroads.’ No such admission has 
been made by me nor do I understand that any such ad- 
mission has been made by either of the ‘others. So as to 
put the matter straight on the record, I wish to deny 
emphatically that there was any wrongdoing in any action 
taken by representatives of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, of the Interstate Commerce Commission or of the 
American Railroad Association in their efforts during the 
coal-shortage emergency to increase the production and 
shipments of bituminous coal and to obtain the movement 
of sufficient supplies to parts of the United States which 
were in dire need of coal. 

“On the contrary, the priority orders issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the action taken by 
the railways and the coal producers, which have been in- 
discriminately attacked by witnesses before the commit- 
tee, were eminently practical and right. Those orders have 
made it possible to overcome the deficit in coal output 
caused by the switchmen’s strike of last spring and have 
been the direct means of averting a very serious shortage 
of coal during the fall and winter. 


ALLEGES ATTEMPT TO INFLUENCE Mr. TUMULTY 


“It has been asserted by F. T. Miller, special assistant 
to the Senate Committee on Reconstruction, in testifying 
as a witness before the committee, that the influence of 
Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to the President, was sought 
by officials of the National Coal Association to persuade 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue orders which 
would enable operators to ‘dodge’ contracts specifying lower 
prices than those prevailing in the open market during 
the shortage emergency. The allegation was made by Mr. 
Miller that the coal operators sought to manipulate the 
whole coal situation through their conferences during the 
summer and fall at the White House. 

“This statement of Mr. Miller’s is flagrantly false. It 
is true that officials of the National Coal Association 
endeavored to keep Mr. Tumulty intimately advised of con- 
ditions in the industry. This was done simply and solely 
that the President might be fully and accurately informed. 
Likewise information with respect to production and dis- 
tribution of bituminous coal and operating conditions in 
the various fields was placed before officials of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of the American Railroad 
Association and of various agencies in Washington who 
were necessarily interested in the situation. We felt that 
they were entitled as public officials, giving consideration 
to this vital question, to ‘all the information we could give 
them. 

“T am glad to see that Mr. Tumulty himself has given 
the lie to-the insinuation that his help was sought to give 
unfair advantages to the coal operators or to work against 
the best interests of the public. 


RECOUNTS EFFORTS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


“The joint statement of Senators Calder and Edge gives 
the impression that the National Coal Association and the 
coal industry have done nothing up to this time to put an 
end to abuses which the Senators attack. This impression 
is grossly misleading and unfair. The fact is that the Na- 
tional Coal Association months ago, through special com- 
mittees, began an effort to eliminate various abuses that 
had developed during the shortage emergency, with the 
result that, through the co-operation of other branches of 
the industry, they have been generally eradicated.” 

After recounting the efforts of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation to obtain increased car supply following the switch- 
men’s strike, to eliminate reconsignment evils, speculative 
holding of cars under load at Tidewater and wagon-mine 
speculators Mr. Morrow continued: 

“At my appearance before the Calder committee I ex- 
plicitly stated that while high prices had prevailed in some 
of the bituminous-coal fields during the shortage emergency 
the rank and file of the responsible operators were not 
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guilty of charging excessive prices. The fact is that ever 
since last spring from 70 to 80 per cent of the soft-coal 
output has been shipped from the mines at reasonable 
prices. The remainder of the product was largely that 
which fell into the hands of speculators. 

“Had it not been for the consistent efforts of the bitu- 
minous-coal operators, as represented in the National Coal 
Association to overcome the shortage emergency through- 
out the summer and fall, the nation would now be faced 
with the calamitous prospect of a soft-coal famine during 
the winter. This contingency no longer need be feared. 
There will be ample coal and at reasonable prices for all.” 


Wages Received by Mine Workers Under 
New Anthracite Agreement 


ee October issue of the Monthly Labor Review, issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, contains a com- 
plete discussion of the wage rates resultant on the agree- 
ment signed in conformity with the award of the U. S. 
Anthracite Commission. The majority report is printed in 
full, as is the agreement of Sept. 2, but the most interesting 
feature of the article is the series of tables prepared for the 
review by Charles E. Ash, auditor of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. In a table which uses as a base the actual 
earnings per hour as found by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
itself in twenty-two collieries during the half month period 
ended Jan. 31, 1919, Mr. Ash works both backward and for- 
ward, showing the hourly rates back as far as the 1912 
agreement, as well as carrying them out to show wash they 
are under the award now in force. 

This calculation shows that the inside workers as a group 
are now receiving wages on an hourly basis 132.8 per cent. 
greater than the hourly rate in force when the European 
war began. The present compensation for inside workers 
is 111 per cent greater than in 1916 and 17.1 per cent greater 
than at the end of 1918. 

Outside workers, exclusive of breaker employees, are 
receiving pay on a basis of 167.5 per cent in excess of pre- 
war rates, 132.9 per cent above the 1916 basis, and 18.4 per 
cent above the basis at the end of 1918. 

Breaker workers—the majority boys, of course—are 
getting 170.5 per cent more than they did before the war, 
132.9 per cent more than in 1916, and 15.8 per cent © more 
than at the end of 1918. 

Lumping all employees, wages are now 138.6 per cent 
above pre-war wages, 114.5 per cent above 1916, and 4 
per cent above the end of 1918. 

The average hourly earnings of inside workers are now 
78.7c., of outside workers 55.9c., and of breaker employees 
40.3c. The average for all workers, inside and outside, 
is 72.3c. 

Inside and outside daymen, who got from $1.50 to $3 per 
9-hour day in 1914, today get from $4.20 to $5.96 for eight 
hours. 

Boys, who got from 90c. to $1.40 per day of nine hours 
in 1914, now get from $2.45 to $2.96 for eight hours. 

The contract miner, whose hourly earnings averaged 42.5c. 
under the agreement which expired March 31, 1916, aver- 
ages 99.2c. under the new contract, or $7.936 for eight hours. 
On this basis the contract miner averages a higher hourly 
rate than do blacksmiths in manufacturing shops in fifteen 
out of seventeen cities covered by U. S. wage reports, black- 
smiths’ wages in these fifteen-cities running from 75c. to 90c. 

The contract miner averages a higher hourly rate than 
do boiler makers in twenty-six out of thirty cities covered 
by the Federal reports. Boiler makers in Philadelphia 
manufacturing and jobbing shops get from 80c. to 90c. 

In twenty-five out of thirty-two cities electrotype finishers 
get less than does the contract miner, and the same holds 
true in the case of electrotype molders. 

Out of thirty-four cities there are but three in which 
molders get as much or more than does the contract miner. 
In Pittsburgh, home of the iron industry, the iron molder 
gets 93.8c. an hour. . 

Wage reports from which the above material is obtained 
can be found on pages 699-716, Monthly Labor- Review, 


October issue. 
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Germany’s Coal Program Calls for 
Increased Production 


Germany’s coal production reached its highest point in’ 


1913, when 187,000,000 tons of pit coal were produced, and 
dropped during the first months of the war until 1915, when 
again it increased to its highest point in 1917, in which 
year the production was 167,000,000 tons. Following the 
end of the war production decreased and in 1919 was only 
98,000,000 tons. Before the war German production left 
a considerable surplus for export, which in 1913 was 45,- 
000,000 tons. The import of foreign coal was in the same 
year 11,000,000 tons, mainly anthracite from England. The 
import of foreign coal ceased almost completely during the 
war. It recommenced, however, in the last few months, when 
several contracts for American coal have been closed. 

‘Since 1919 the production of pit coal has increased as is 
shown in the following schedule: 


Production of 
Briquets Briquets of 





Pit Lignite of Pit Lignite 
Coal Coal Coke Coal Coal 
(In 1,000 gross tons) 

January-June, 1920...... 61,890 52,204 11,634 2,230 11,261 
January-June, 1919...... 49,033 43,543 9,542 1,804 9,024 
January-June, 1918...... 77,689 51,094 16,674 2,743 11,948 
January-June, 1917...... 73,509 45,222 15,832 2,480 10,246 
January-June, 1913...... 84,671 41,900 15,065 2,879 10,304 


During the first six months of 1920 the total production 
of coal (pit and lignite) is approximately the same as in 
1918 and 1917. The production of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Saar district is of course not included in the figure of 
1920, but has for the sake of comparison been deducted 
from the figures of the preceding years. The production of 
the latter two districts was 9,000,000 tons in 1913 and 6,500,- 
000 tons in 1918. 

_ The following shows how the various coal districts of Ger- 
- many are contributing to the total production: 


i Briquets Briquets of 


se 4 Pit Lignite | y of Pit Lignite 

In June, 1920, Produced: Coal Coal Coke Coal Coal 
a5 ‘ nit : (In 1,000, gross tons) 

ERMIGRLA 5 settee sie ls o sveks 10,654 7,838 2'049 362 frail 
SRO HBR eee 334 701 12 Eee 274 
BVADIA « cicchis, a ais > «.0%p : 6 163 cea Ane 19 
PERU GTS a E Yd cae 3 Sis Nata 500 ¢* ais onsite 
BSPUMAWICK eC Mats vis sit sides 255 


By the peace treaty Germany is compelled to supply part 
of her production to Poland, Austria, France, Belgium, and 
Italy. The supply of the three last named countries has 
lately been regulated by the Spa agreement and is now 
stipulated at 2,000,000 tons per month or 24,000,000 tons 
per year. The supply to Poland and Austria is not regu- 
lated. It averaged in the first half year about 4 per cent 
of the total production, or roughly 2,500,000 tons. The com- 
pulsory export of Germany is therefore approximately 
30,000,000 tons a year, leaving the country for free disposal 
about 92,000,000 tons of pit coal and 104,000,000 tons of 
lignite. The corresponding figures for 1913 after deducting 
export were 150,000,000 tons of pit coal and 82,000,000 tons 
of lignite. There is, therefore, a shortage of 58,000,000 
tons of pit coal, which is only partly relieved by the higher 
production of lignite, of 22,000,000 tons. 

However, Germany cannot afford to stop export of coal to 
neutral countries. This must be maintained in exchange for 
raw materials and foodstuffs. The amount of this export 


is not published but it is estimated-from 8 to 10 millions . 


of tons a year. The situation may, therefore, be summa- 
rized that the inland supply of pit coal has been reduced 


to less than half of the pre-war supply while the supply of 
lignite is now larger than it ever was. 

These figures show that the shortage of pit coal is only 
partly caused by the compulsory deliveries under the peace 
treaty and to a considerable part by decreased production. 
It appears that after the Spa agreement has settled the 
quantity of coal to be supplied to allied countries, strong 
efforts are directed toward raising of the coal production 
in the Ruhr district to such an extent that slight improve- 
ments have been effected already during the last months. 


DURING THE MONTH of August France produced 1,954,000 
tons of coal. During the same month the production of the 
Saar mines under French control was 686,000 tons. The 
imports into France from England in August amounted 
to 800,000 tons. It may be noted that the total exparts 
of coal from England amounted to only 1,847,000 tons 
during August. 


Freight Rates Continue to Decline 


The freight market, according to W. W. Battie & Co.’s 
coal trade freight report, has declined still further and rates 
are weak, particularly to Antwerp, Rotterdam, French 
Atlantic and East Coast South American ports. <A few 
steamers have been chartered each day for export coal since 
the first of the month and the demand for tonnage still 
continues. 

Freight rates by steamer follow: “ion Sh 


Tons 
Discharged 
Nov. I. Nov. 8 Daily 
SME beste Ba cats Peer ates Bee IIo Rr $13.00/13.50 $13.00/13.50 1,000 
Copenhagen eye. «Ga rene 4 Don ae 13.00/13.50 13.00/13.50 1,000 
Stockholm’. 5. a. evs ees eae about 13.50 13.00/13.50 800 
Gothenburg. . f 13500 /13-550 55 13700/13750 1,000 
Antwerp /Rotterdam.. ee 9.50/ 9.75 9.50/ 9.75 1,000 
Hamburghine seks fee steno 10.50/11.00 10.50/11.00 1,000 
French Atlantic Oe Bias tei 10.50/11.00 10.00/10.50 700 
PAU BIENS tad eras yeic coe ae mac oer reite: 12.00/12.50 12.00/12.50 700 
Wiest Ttalytecstiet «cata nor meboci ets 12.00/12.50 12.00/12.50 800 
Marseillegtace. ce ae eras Se 12.00/12.50 12.00/12.50 1,000 
Piraeus. . LB ROE LS about 13.50 about 13.50 1,000 
Triest/Venice........ fe PRP ih 14.50/15.00 14.50/15.00 1,000 
Port Said. . “dt ee t3 13.00/14.00 13.00/14.00 1,000 
Constantinople Sob SORE rel Ae about 15.00 about 15.00 50 
Gibraltar! cscs ctl ued or net 11.50/12.00 11.50/12.00 1,000 
Pernampuco. soc. or hse eee about 13.75 about 13.00 50 
Baia sues oe. eee iene an about- 13.75 about 13.00 500 
PulOure delish, fcc sehen Waite ae othe, « about 12.50 11.50/12.00 1,000 
BANTOR ell 8 tense GPE eee a cua ck Wits about 13.00 12.00/12.50 60 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo or : 

Ta slate aveentickse 3h Seek eed 12.00/12.50 11.50/12.00 750 
Para acters Ritnetten ana ancien els this hele about 13.50 about . 12.50 500 
UOSALIO NS fee coh ares niece egions ake about 13.00 about 12.50 750 
To Nitrate Range......7....:43. 8875/9525 8.75/ 9.25 750 
iS vatio enc cciteris oe castes wire about 6.00 about 6.00 500 
Sagus or eatdenes ey st eee about, .7 550: abouts) 97250 300 
Cienfuegos. . about 7.00 about 7.00 500 
Caibarien. . about. 7.50 about 7.50 . 300 
Ce Antanas tus. omen oe sabout..".7,00° about 77,00 500 
Watiganilosaas on otae eet oases about 7.50 about 7.50 300 
IBErMmUCa ane retee on eeu. ater eee tee about 7.00 about . 7.00 300 

P.c. and dis. free — 
VIN PBLOM tn atta s cxecric ike cS acne about 8.50 about 8.50 400 
Barbadossustaat chick voces «sett « 8.00/ 8.50 8.00/ 8.50 500 
te niC aes stayed ote tae tyatce cette ts 8.00/ 8.50 8.00/ 8.50 500 
MAMUIAR OT At eateries telels a viewers about 7.00 about 7.00 500 
Port of Spain, Trinidad...:...... 8.00/ 8.50 8.00/ 8.50 500 
GPA CRO UREA HekictsGo ste ere coe cre) about 8.00 about 8.00 500 

Free p. c. Curacao............. Curacao : 
Ste Thomas fds CoE hase. about 7.50 about 7.50 . 500 


All above rates gross form charter. 





Secretary of Commerce Suggests Limitations 
In Export Trade 


In a statement in Commerce Reports, published by his 
department, Secretary of Commerce Joshua W. Alexander 
says the United States should limit its efforts to building 
up an export coal trade to countries that are natural mar- 
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kets when a sufficient supply has been produced to supply 
domestic demands. He denies that he lacks sympathy with 
development of the coal industry, but says the primary 
interest of the producer is furnishing coal to domestic 
consumers at as low a rate as possible. 


Curfew Law to Conserve Fuel in Germany 
A curfew will ring at 10 o’clock throughout Prussia this 
winter except in Berlin and a few other principal cities, 
where public gathering places will be permitted to remain 
open one hour later, according to the Public Ledger. 
This order comes from the Minister of the Interior and 
probably will apply to all Germany, being made necessary 
by the coal storage, which has already forced a suspension 
of deliveries to electric power plants in the Rhineland and 

Westphalia and has closed down many blast furnaces. 


Output in Northern France Increases 

Six pits in the Ostricourt Collieries are in operation and 
the sinking of No. 7 pit, undertaken before the war, will 
soon be resumed. The daily output is over 2,400 tons, and 
it is expected that the mines will recover their full produc- 
tive capacity in 1921 (800,000 tons a year). 

The output of Nord and Pas de Calais coal fields reached 
nearly 1,000,000 tons during September, 1920. Of this 
total 745,000 tons were yielded by Pas de Calais collieries 
(Bruay, Marles, Noeux, Béthune, etc.). The Mines de 
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Bruay produced 213,000 tons, Marles and Noeux, 163,000 
tons each, Béthune, 147,000 tons. Other collieries contrib- 
uted 50,000 tons (Ferfay, 22,000; Vendin-les-Béthune, 
14,000; Ligny, 13,000; la Clarence, 9,000). The Nord col- 
lieries (Anzin, Aniche, Ostricourt, etc.) produced 218,000 
tons. The Mines d’Anzin produced 75,000 tons, Aniche 
62,000 tons, Ostricourt 52,000 tons. Some 6,000 tons were 
produced in the Dourges fields, 6,000 tons from Douchy, and 
4,500 from the Escarpelle. 


German Production Per Man for 1919 
Not Equal to 1918 Figures 


Coal mined per man by German labor during 1919 
decreased as compared with the 1918 figures. The follow- 
ing averages were obtained, the corresponding figures for 
1918 being given in parentheses: Dortmund district—184 
tons (244 tons), or 0.618 tons (0.754 tons) per shift; Upper 
Silesia, 176 tons (259 tons), or 0.602 tons (0.830 tons) per 
shift; Lower Silesia, 130 tons (163 tons), or 0.421 tons 
(0.514 tons) per shift; Saar 158 tons (194 tons), or 0.529 
tons (0.616 tons) per shift; Aachen, 158 tons (189 tons), or 
0.514 tons (0.581 tons) per shift; Lower Rhine (left bank), 
207 tons (259 tons), or 0.699 tons (0.811 tons) per shift. 
These figures contrast very strongly with those for brown 
coal, which were, in the Left Rhine district, 1,253 tons 
(1.664 tons), or 4.083 tons (5.400 tons) per shift, and in the 
Halle district, 666 tons (875 tons), or 2.215 tons per shift. 


Coke and Manufactured Fuel From the United 


maa During September, 1913, 1919 and 1920° 








September, 1920 - September 
Coal—Through- 
and-through All Coal ee Coal ; 
Bengt Spine (Unscreened) Coal—Large Quantity ene e ( ze 

To Tons Tons Tons 1913 1919 1920 1913 aeChC) 1920 
Russia ge ee 10,039 ue 530 3,180 1,529 11,466 668,472 24,454 12,098 487,402 75,690 56,698 
Sweden....... 23,717 117,258 19,351 121,374 15,775 83,954 394,314 122,354 58,843 262,418 451,373 322,586 
Norway...... whey 9,787 50,169 17,416 107,346 12,014 71,958 174,861 94,077 39,217 112,249 336,079 229,473 
Denmark... 2. 6.5.05. 30,070 136,530 21,432 122,204 14,908 90,009 275,724 90,911 66,410 180,232 336,306 348,743 
Germanys. (2, 0nus me 1,916 11,4920 doce ce . a ea ee 83353 26 1,916 503,660" 2: tee 11,492 
Netherlands.......... 13,294 53,499 2,573 14,841 661 3,185 154,904 24,720 16,528 95,858 80,696 71,525 
Belginm i o* ona eo: 9,703 31,684 6,528 35,823 2,923 14,070 164,448 3,000 19,154 96,966 5,958 81,577 
PTADCOMI 5 Sc ear o ’ 229,645 739,235 225,017 939,335 78,257 356,079 1,040,489 1,280,655 532,919 658,144 3,454,082 2,034,649 
Portugal’ & ens ee We 1,148 5,670 13,988 73,235 382 2,196 94,086 75,604 15,518 69,510 238,072 81,101 
Azoresand Madeira.... 3,527 15,813 1,185 5,712 15,196 83,632 6,754 26,414 19,908 5,624 T2540 105,157 
Spain.. Hy ee 1,086 3,362 4,634 22,024 118 557 196,781 35,839 5,838 139,740 128,844 25,943 
Canary Islands........... 8,635 40,326 5,642 30,763 24,812 132,129 73,897 25,485 39,089 56,173 86,794 203,218 
Italy 3... eee 7% 60,586 229,176 59,436 302,841 44,434 193,527 810,994 329,471 164,456 572,570 892,690 725,544 
Austria-Hiungary.. ENE tage Slane oat 2,665 8:543° <2 eee 53,761 43,701 2,665 36,072 140,198 8,543 
Greece sa aan Fae 1,487 10,333 10,076 57,951 3,903 22,368 76,091 9,542 15,466 62,278 33,554 90,652 
Algeria ty 5). .c sen aoen 17,103 66,210 10,471 50,561 45,562 222,231 66,505 22,426 73,136 45,147 67,176 339,002 
French West Africa....... 41 263 149 80 2,070 7,776 10,776 19,489 2,260 8,283 59,840 8,84 
Portuguese West Africa. . 5,486 25,867 1,793 9,661 24, 897 140, 250 18,624 14,445 32,176 16,014 52,668 175,778 
Chile: ian. sash oa eee 9 ABB oo s.dica. | SSS Sa eee 27,204 553 9 22,761 2/404 488 
Bra sikyy so 4.6% Guage eee ssic.g ail) imp ereine Ree genet oh aga, ale): 2 Ree 158,896 6;276> eran ee 139,977 21,883... eee 
Uruguay. . aS 3,719 11658. Oe eas < 0) ae 4,438 16,641 65,642 26,172 8,157 57,438 81,487 28,299 
Argentine Republic. Mere Biche 5,528 33,167 esheets Ske. DR ee eee 267,142 62,094 5,528 223,967 175,081 33,167 
Channel Islands......... 615 1,576 4,114 ,205 8,551 16,375 14,509 12,462 13,280 10,394 21,456 25,156 
Gibraltarac epee ain: 20,407 93,435 27,081 151,371 83,047 445,460 14,940 102,115 130,535 11,870 317,679 690,266 
Malta: .2:s Poe eee 5,691 26,002 797 4,345 24,892 1 14, 205 36,249 21,644 31,380 24,913 50,989 144 "552 
Heypt ih cen ee 13,335 60,332 11,891 61,213 93,726 443,666 258,232 138,759 118,952 191,421 369,738 565, 21 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan... (cick esc k, wee diskd Ss bebaee. +o fee otis SOE CRs RGR meee me Comte». CeNeiaere ce: Gy sca case 0: eee 
Aden and Dependencies xe: y 2 cnikcniten plas Stee Shoe ont | os diag pn rc rr DRA IW Be ale ic Ale lies ON ne 19,801 Seva Aenea 
British’ India..02 5.5). 235 1,057 — onc ce. 5 2. Se Ea) Geen, oo 235 7026442 ee : 1,057 
Ceylon. es. sag aee ae heen TAA Rh VS ohh nL 2 he te itl eee bP ei | 19,316 27,60 lin ie 5,151 21,586) gare ee 19,316 
Other countries... .. . 9,109 36,428 12,692 64,397. 22,917 93,657 182), 201 64,527 44,718 142) 663 179,411 194,482 
{ Anthracite... 69,650 184,310 391 1,420 68,271 305,345 254,811 165,969 38,312 205,903 367,101 491,075 
Steam...... 396,333 1,595,333 345,441 1,706,098 454,999 2,254,746 4,467,111 2,090,509 1,196,773 3,135,956 6,179,614 5,556,177 
‘Total: \;Gasie aes 200 1,001 98,487 423,764 238 1,429 996,158 271,158 98,925 633,730 747,945 426.194 
Householde. 2 8. ho Se ae kt ce. ee 6,559 22,875 175,022 11,930 6,559 115,392 39,795 22,875 
Other sorts. . = 19,816 62,438 15,142 63,444 9 312 304,078 137,623 35,054 191,186 398,464 126,194 
Totals. cath. 5 ae ee 485,999 1,843,082 459,461 2,194,726 530,163 2,584,707 6,197,180 2,677,189 13475,623 4,282,167 7,732,919 6,622,515 

Total (Sept., 1919)........ 649,687 1,566,347 859,613 2,466,991 1,167,889. S;699; O81) fe oh Ne RE hscc es ctw icle cee 6 6 bucks ees ope 
gi (Sept.,-1913)..... Fuel essa a yl 842,926 1,216,584 F64L:G688 S5456,L15 O67 RCO8. 9 ck ccsics, secs ccnerw - dee awa) cosie ele e 0 elnino 
Coke—Gas.. ‘ite a ei teeta rented We keeced. 2220 eS eee 125,357 150,096 { 74,133 \ 113,660 546,410 { 609,800 

Other sorts...... | 44,843 314,983 
Manufactured fuel... 0. heck sles thee e | 4 5 ee 179,041 135,268 246,830 158,600 367, 3135et kee 247 

————_-——_ Nine Months Ended Spetember, 1920 ———-—-———. ——— Nine Months Ended September 
Anthracite 677,138 1,696,993 1,456 6,322 571,630 2,156,349 2,189,491 1,147,514 1,250,224 1,743,332 2,391,814 3,859,664 
Steam.. 5,146,206 17, 589,018 4,197,361 17, 559,991 6,871, 969 30,402,057 39,755,473 21,912,477 16, '215, 536 28,105, 660 16,190, 846 65, 551,066 . 

Total { Gas.... Aas 1,668 7:200 1 ,574,690 6,271,272 10,764 37,386 8,583,712 2,494,702 1,587,122 5,259,521 5, "407,616 6,315, "358 
Household....... 14 60 1,016 5:460 51,010 135,796. 1,335,833 97,688 52,040 '873,933 212.971 141, "316 
|. Other sorts....... 436,441 1,428,826 309,561 1,193,586 631 2,160 2,653,279 1,186,231 746,633 1,649.710 2,515,569 2,624,572 





6,084,084 25,036,631 
7,567,449 15,87 


6,261,467 20,722,097 
5 893 119 10,657,440 
7,389,519 11,004,035 


Total.. ; 
Tc tal fer nine me nthe (f 1919 
Tctalfir nine mnths ¢f 1913 13,018,098 
Coke—Gazs.. 


se ih 
Other sorts. . =| 
Manufactured fuel........ 


* From the Ci lliery Guardian. 





7,506,004 32,733,748 54,517,788 26,838,612 
784 13,378,044 30,181,592 
6,728,028 30,495,635 23,513,709 











19,851,555 37,632,156 56,718,816 78,492,476 


ees tae 838,055 1,012,564 { 652,226 | 800,023 2,964,267 2: 859,034 
806,129 | 3,210 
1,542,365 1,253,844 1,746,734 1,323,714 2,682,201 8 OF 091 
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Utilities See in Assigned Cars the Only Solution of 
Their Fuel Difficulties 


Utility Officials Blame Machinations of Operators for Issuance of Service 
Order No. 21—George W. Elliott Asserts That Plants Have Been Unable to Ob- 
tain Coal Since Suspension of Order No. 16—Tabulation Shows Fuel Situation 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent 


that he has been deprived of assigned cars through 

the machinations of the coal operators became clear 
as an outgrowth of the discussion of car distribution and 
other matters affecting public utilities, at the annual con- 
vention in Washington last week of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utility Commissioners. In the dis- 
cussion of the various questions pertaining to coal it was 
quite evident that the state public utilities commissioners 
sympathize entirely with the position of the Committee on 
Gas and Electric Service that assigned cars offer the only 
solution to the existing fuel difficulties. 

In a letter to Walter A. Shaw, president of the National 
Association of Railway and Public Utilities Commissions, 
George W. Elliott, secretary of the National Committee 
on Gas and Electric Service, called attention to “the calam- 
ity that is impending” and presented a table showing the 
ratio of shipments to the needs of the utilities. Mr. Elliott’s 
letters reads as follows: 

The National Committee on Gas and Electric Service feels it 
incumbent to call the attention of your honorable body, while it is 
in session, to the gravity of the coal situation as affecting the 
operations of public utilities generally throughout the United 
States. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, realizing the hazardous 
condition which the public utiliies were in and acting with the 
authority conferred on them by the new transportation law, made 
effective July 19, 1920, a service order which authorized the plac- 
ing of assigned cars at the coal mines for public utility loading 
sufficient to take care of the daiy requirements, but not for stor- 
age, and by this action protected the public in ensuring the utili- 
ties regular shipments to provide for daily service to the public. 
These priority orders were continued until Oct. 14, when they 
were superseded by the present Service Order No. 21, which order 
was intended to be invoked only where emergency was shown to 
exist and that every effort was to be made to get the coal they 
had previously bought and contracted for without recourse to 
Order No. 21. 


sk the average public-utility official firmly believes 


SHIPMENTS RECEDE TO 47 PER CENT OF NEEDS 


Since that date more than three weeks have elapsed and all 
efforts to obtain their coal have proved futile and: the result of 
such failure is depicted in the accompanying tabulation showing 
that after the suspension of Order No. 16 on Oct. 14 and without 
the assistance of Order No. 21, the shipments from Oct. 15 to 
23 showed a falling off to 47 per cent of the current daily con- 
sumption of a representative group of utilities; a further survey 
made for the week ending Oct. 30 showed the shipments to be only 
53 per cent of daily needs, ‘thus further depleting the meager 
reserve stocks of the utilities and the dark outlook of facing 
winter conditions with the prospects of possible curtailment or 
Suspension of service to the public. 

With these conditions confronting the public utilities we feel it 
our duty to take the opportunity of bringing it to your attention 
in order that you may be made fully aware of the calamity that 
is impending unless some action is taken to provide earrying 
capacity at the mines to insure daily operation of public utilities 
in the discharge of their obligations to the public. 

Our committee is composed of members appointed by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, which two associations represent approximately 85 per cent 
of all the utilities furnishing these classes of service, and all its 
expenses are borne by these associations, although the services 
of our committee are not confined to the above membership but are 
rendered to non-members as well, and all municipal and other 
plants furnishing similar public service. We are also acting for 
the American Electric Railway Association or any non-members 
in that industry. 


The table referred to in Mr. Elliott’s letter follows: 


COAL SITUATION AT REPRESENTATIVE PUBLIC-UTILITY apes 
(In Carloads of Fifty Net Tons) 


y paket 
ene Meaen eer wp. ar 
Z Nes Nes seri © oo 
NES Se ee 
‘3 Bag Saris 3 
ai Ap Ae 26 

o o o | m Ae 
oO on 2 a0 2 “DO 
os S53 «3.5 ae ou 
u ue i ,o 

= nN FI 2 = a g2Z 3 

Name of Company Add:ess a a a oO = 
Consumers Gas Co..-.... Toronto, Can..... 1S iene <4 {OPM iG. 3: 982 33 
Hartford City Gas Light 

Con iat. ee tartiora Conk. Speedo alta) Pal) 0 67 
Hartford Elec. Light Co.. Hartford, Conn.. . SoZ. F404 S585 §46 46 
Potomac Power Co....... Washington, D.C. 15.2 y ha 8.1 47 53 

Valdosta Lighting C git ar Valdosta,Ga..... O87 OL ae 0852 "+43 71 
Dekelt: “Sycamore Elec. 

Co Dekalb; Dina: .. lie5 tel Tie Oma, 67 
Granite City ‘Gas Lt. & 

Fuel Co Granite City, Ill.. OS e021 0x5: fi 20 100 
Central States Gas ‘Go.5 Vincennes, Ind... 0.7 0205 O20 0 0 
Citizens Gas Co. of Ind... Indianapolis, Ind. 45.7 30.3 OS05 566 0 
Ft. Wayne & Northwest- 

ern Ry . Kendallsville, Ind. OSG Ont d Says 17 367 
Maiavapoie St. ‘Ry. Co.. . Indianapolis, Ind. ALAS F050) 93070 0 
Kentucky Utilities Co.... New Albany, Ind. 1.4 1.0 0.0 70 0 
United Gas & Elec. Co.... New Albany, Ind. On dia On au ee OF Seen si 7\ 
Cambridge Gas Lt. Co.... Cambridge, Mass. 6.3 2.9 1.6 44 28 
Taunton Gas Lt. Co...... Taunton, Mass... 1.8 LO eror:8 56 44 
Worcester Elec. Lt. Co... heii 8 Mass. . 9.4 3.8 DI 46 34 
Battle Creek Gas Co..... Battle Creek, 

Mich.. Cie ONUFRS eee 2¥i 
Consumers Power Co..... Jackson, Mich.. 24.9 “V8 § 12.8 48 51 
Detroit City Gas Co. . . Detroit, Mich. hay 90.9% 653 48 34 
Detroit Edison Co.. Detroit, Mich on 793, Ge 24.4, , 0.0... 26. 0 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt. Co. Grand Rapids, 

Micbiesc eae. 6.8 Me aie. 25085220 32 
Iona Gas Lt. & Coke Co.. Iona, Mich.. . 0.3 0835 220025 “100 67 
Michigan Light Co....... Flint, Mich.. 1252..151.0 0.8 90 6 
Wastenaw GasCo....... Ann Arbor, Mich. zen 1.1 i 52 62 
Southern Ill. Lt. & Pr. Co. St. Louis, Mo.. 0.2 0.9 0.0 450 0 
Union Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. St. Louis, Mos 2t 28 2S 0.0 76 0 
Public Service Elec. Co... Newark, N.J..... 73.6 30.5 41.7 41 57 
Public Service Gas Co.. WewarkiONe deseo, > 2089 7748 1270" 25 4) 
Adirondack Power & Lt. 

Co ie Amsterdam, N. Y. 8.2 2.4 1.8 29 22 
Brooklyn Edison Co...... Brooklyn, IND Yee 40.4% .20-4~ 2020-56 55 
Buffalo Gen. Elec. Co. Buttalow Neen scale o 1.6 2.8 13 22 
Consolidated Gas Co. of 

NSY ne NOW. Orica Ne Yoon 09,0. 8 Ge 5010K 32 51 
New York Edison Co..... New York No Yau U704, 6507) 7020 5A A7 
Rochester Gas & Elec.Co. {Gas........... OF Oe. sab. Oars 81 

Rochester, N. Y., Elec.. 8.2 os OL S1Ts Y 
So. N. Y. PowerCo...... Cooperstow nN.Y. 0.2 0.0 0.0 0 0 
Erie City Water Works... Erie, Pa......... Te S496 0260 8-0.05 258 0 
Phila. Rapid Transit Co.. Phila, Pa......... EE i YE A a 63 
Ginn: Traction Co: ... ../. Cincinnati, Ohio.. 9.4 4.6 SW) 49 61 
Cleveland Illuminat’g Co. Cleveland, Ohio. . 45.0 27.0 23.0 60 65 
Cleveland, 8. W. & Cols. 

Riis ise choos webs cake Cleveland, Ohio... 4.1 She. by? 80 79 
Ohio: Elec. Rys. Co.. . Springfield, Ohio. . en OMnee at OO 13 0 
Ohio Service Co.. ... Coshocton, Ohio.. 3.0 1.4 (fee) 46 43 
Ohio St. Power Crk, Fremont, Ohio... . 7.0 1.1 Biss) 17 47 
Penn. Ohio Elec. Co...... Youngstown, Ohio 11.7 6.67 3 48 45 
Toledo Rys. & Lt. Co..... Toledo, Obio....- 24:0) 14:7 90.0) 61 0 
United. Gasimpr Co. eee bila, Pa.s.....0. 12by. 2.0). 0809) 22 0 
iPiilasinlec: COmpa sae ee Diy Pee on fees 69.0 0.0 68.0 0 69 
Citizens Gas Lt. Co...... Jackson, Tenn.... 0.425.070) 1045 0 125 
Memphis, Gas Co....... Memphis, Tenn. . 6.6 leSa23 27 35 
Richmond Dept. Pub. Sve. Richmond, Va.... 226uer 2c Une wait 69 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt. Milwaukee, Wis.. 37.4 29.0 0.0 77 0 
Milwaukee Gas Lt. Co. .. Milwaukee, Wis.. 13.6 3.1 aa 23 26 

Daily Daily Daily Ratio of ship- 

re- ship- ship- mentstoavy- 

quire ments ments erage daily 
needs 

Mi Gtal—week (2aeraes Uap vei scrsistes etree tae! 855. $ 406.9 47 is 

TG tate Weele aU teenus.s mreletursinteyeicve serene ayers s 668.5 Ly ey 53 
Total of utilities reporting 

in week of Oct. 23. Week of 23....... 59 OZ G22 Sates cre 44 


which also renorted in 
week of Oct. 30...... 


TECEOEETTEl—lTE—l—lel——_—eEeEEeeeeeee=Q=aaaeG_oOO Terra ee 


Week of 30....... 599.3 Foo B UE SD Sect 51 
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The communication from Mr. Elliott led the Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners to invite him to 
address one of its sessions. Mr. Elliott took issue with the 
statement which had been made by Commissioner Aitchison 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that the utilities 
want the commission to enforce the carrying out of con- 
tracts. He denied that there ever had been any such in- 
tention. All that is asked is the invocation of Service Order 
No. 21, which was duly authorized by the commission. 

Mr. Elliott told the audience at the convention that the 
co-operative committee, of which he is a member and on 
which the operators and the railroads each has representa- 
tion, is not meeting the utilities situation and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission declines to allow the use 
of assigned cars to meet the emergencies which are not 
relieved by the operators and the railroads when called 
upon to provide emergency coal. In that connection Mr. 
Elliott states that he has no:fault to find with the National 
Coal Association, but says “it is quite evident that the 
National Coal Association cannot control its own members. 
Operators frequently make no shipments even when advised 
that an emergency exists.” 


OPERATORS AND ROADS IGNORE CALLS FOR HELP 


Mr. Elliott was careful to state that John Callahan, rep- 
resentative of the operators on the committee, had worked 
tirelessly and conscientiously, but that individual operators 
are coming more and more to pay little attention to Mr. 
Callahan’s telegrams urging them to ship on the contracts 
of utilities which are at the end of their fuel supplies. 

In the same way Mr. Elliott finds that A. G. Gutheim, 
who represents the railroads on the committee, puts forth 
his best efforts to get cars for the operator called upon to 
ship to a utility in trouble. The difficulty again is that the 
individual road ignores Mr. Gutheim’s request. 

A perusal of the letters being received at the rate of 
several hundred daily by Mr. Elliott shows very clearly 
that the average utility official is of the opinion that the 
coal operators presented their side of the case so well that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was influenced to can- 
cel Service Orders Nos. 9 and 16 and authorize an order 
advantageous to the operators at the expense of the utilities. 

Mr. Elliott made it clear in his remarks before the con- 
vention that the repeal of Service Order No. 16 was inev- 
itable because the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
not allow an order to stand that was being used for specu- 
lative purposes. He admitted that many abuses arose under 
Service Order No. 16 and that with assigned cars in their 
control, many utilities used them as a weapon to beat down 
prices. Under the present order, however, he points out 
that the National Committee on Gas and Electric Service 
is in a position to ascertain when a real emergency exists. 


EXPECTS UTILITIES TO BE IN STRAITS ALL WINTER 


While both the operators and the railroads expect the 
situation to improve within a week to the extent that plenty 
of coal will be available for everyone, Mr. Elliott and his 
associates do not share that expectation. As. few utilities 
have a reserve worthy of the name, Mr. Elliott predicts 
that the fight to keep the public utilities in operation will 
last all winter. With winter transportation difficulties at 
hand, Mr. Elliott expects to see an increase in the obstacles 
to the accumulation of normal reserves on the part of public 
utilities, unless assigned cars are allowed. 

On the other hand, the operators declare that the co- 
operative committee has functioned and has furnished coal 
in hundreds of emergencies. One proof that it has func- 
tioned is that no utility has closed. It is contended vigor- 
ously by the National Coal Association that the public 
utilities are exaggerating their situation. It is not believed 
that there is anything at all in the present situation to 
justify the use of assigned cars at a time when the satu- 
ration point has been reached. It is pointed out that one 
of the large railroads, which does not have a mine on its 


line, finds it no longer necessary to request assigned cars 


to obtain its. coal. 
_ Another evidence that supply has caught up with the 
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demand is the fact that middlemen are in grave difficulties, . 
due to the large number of cars of coal which have’ been 
refused and which they cannot handle under the present 
limitation of reconsignment. In addition, attention is called 


_to the fact that Lake insurance expires Nov. 23, which 


brings navigation to a close on that date, thereby releasing 
an additional 2,000 cars daily for other deliveries. Decem- 
ber is certain to be a light month in the consumption of 
steam coal, as a large percentage of plants have made plans 
to make repairs and take stock during that month. 

Operators also called attention to the fact that any pref- 
erential deliveries on public-utility contracts is likely to 
involve them in legal difficulties, for any other holder of 
a contract would have a good basis on which to claim 
damages. 

In this connection it may be said that the utilities intend 
to continue a determined fight to be placed on the same 
basis as railroads in the matter of assigned cars. Mr. 
Elliott uses this example: The Pennsylvania R.R. trans- 
ports passengers between Washington and Baltimore. In 
order to safeguard the continuity of the service, it is al- 
lowed assigned cars for its coal. The Washington, Balti- 
more & Annapolis electric line also hauls passengers be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, but because it happens 
to transform its coal into electricity there is no such safe- 
guarding its continuity of operation. 





Why Service Order No. 16 Was Suspended 


HAIRMAN CLARK of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, speaking before the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners in Washington, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 11, 1920, answered the critics of the commission 
who have complained that by canceling Service Order No. 
16, which provided unlimited assigned cars for public util- 
ities, public utilities in general have been in a precarious 
position as regards their supply of coal. 

In answer to E. I. Lewis of Indiana, who said that Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio are finding that the operation 
of the present order (S. O. No. 21) is not safeguarding 
the vital interests which are served by the public utilities, 
Mr. Clark said: 

“In the first place I want to say that in view of the 
circumstances that obtained throughout the country, which 
are well known to all of you, at the time the Transporta- 
tion Act became a law and that have persitsted since that 
time and been greatly aggravated by labor troubles that 
could not have been foreseen, I do not feel that any action 
taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission under its 
car service powers needs any defense where the facts under 
which the order was made are understood; and I do not 
think we need to apologize for anything that we have failed 
to do, and I do not want to be understood as doing either 
of those two things. Without going into what might be 
interesting but would be too long a recital of the condi- 
tions affecting the fuel situation, and coming concretely to 
the point that you referred to, I want to point out that one 
of the things which we bore in mind and carefully protected 
by the assigned-car rule permitted public utilities the same 
advantage that the railroad has under the assigned-car rule 
for railroad fuel, to see to it that public utilities could 
get coal for their current needs, but not to increase their 
storage. 

“That was the specific provision of our order. And under 
that provision they were able to get coal for their current 
needs, and many of them did a good deal more. Some of 
them did largely increase their storage supply, and others 
connived with outsiders and dishonestly, and wholly im- 
properly, shipped coal under those terms, and under these 
assigned car privileges coal that never was used for the 
public utility at all was diverted to other uses, and 
that is why we suspended that order. And since we sus- 
pended that order we have said to every public utility, or 
every representative of a public utility who has approached 
us on the subject, ‘You bring to us a showing of ‘a mine 
operator from whom you have contracted your coal, and 
show us the railroad over which you want to ship it, and 
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give us an opportunity to give a specific permit or order 
that will take care of your situation, and we will give it 
full consideration’; and not one of them has come forward 
with his operator prepared to say ‘We want this coal and 
this operator will furnish it if you will provide the cars.’ ” 


Evils of Assigned-Car Practice Explained 
By Commerce Commissioner Aitchison 


AD the coal operators who have been opposing the 

theory of the assigned-car practice been present at 
the meeting of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners in Washington, on Thursday, Nov. 11, they 
would have heard from Commissioner Aitchison of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a résumé of the argu- 
ments opposed to assigned cars for public utilities strangely 
similar to those advanced by the operators against assigned 
ears for railroad fuel. 

Under the pressure exerted by the public utility com- 
panies, urging either a return to assigned cars ad lib., as 
under Service Order No. 16, or a loosening up under S. O. 
21, Commissioner Aitchison reviewed the coal situation 
of last spring and said that when the public utilities came 
to the commission with their troubles, provision was made 
for their protection and “for a period of sixty days any 
utility in the United States which chose to do so was per- 
mitted to draw a sight-draft on any railroad in the United 
States in favor of any man that it designated for all the 
ears it could use, and those cars had to be taken from 
the neighboring mines on that same line and given to the 
utilities.” The coal thus provided was for current use and 
not for storage or reassignment, and under the orders the 
utilities were getting all the cars that they needed to carry 
coal for their daily use, and, in addition, for adding to their 
storage piles. 

Mr. Aitchison blamed the utilities for not observing the 
spirit of the orders. “They had sixty days’ time within 
which they had this boon,” he said. “And was that privi- 
lege observed by them in the spirit in which it was given? 
No! The result was that in three districts of the United 
States alone the total assigned cars that these public utili- 
ties asked for their daily requirements exceeded the average 
daily consumption winter and summer of all the utilities 
of the United States—three districts on three railroads. 

“Of course that was a condition which was intolerable. 
When we assign a car we diminish the available car supply 
for the other mines. We make it possible for this mine to 
run 100 per cent time, and thereby another mine which 
normally would operate 75 per cent time is able to operate 
only 50 per cent time. The effect of that sort of thing on 
mine labor can be imagined. It is bad enough in the case 
of railroad assigned cars; but when you come to multiply 
it, it makes it infinitely worse. The laborers go from the 
mine with the 50 per cent car supply, where they are em- 
ployed 50 per cent of the time, to the place where they can 
get steady employment. The result is threefold. It cuts 
down the total production; it increases the unsettled con- 


dition of labor, and by diminishing the amount of coal on 


the spot market it increases the price of spot coal. 

“Now for those sixty days we gave them the opportunity 
to build up their coal supplies, and when there is a real 
emergency we are ready now to see the coal move to meet 
the necessities of public utilities; but we are unwilling to 
bribe a mine operator who has a contract with a public 
utility but who prefers to sell his coal elsewhere—because 
the public utility contract was made last spring or winter, 
when the price was low—we are unwilling to bribe him 
by giving him extra cars, by giving him an advantage over 
his honest mine neighbor. 

“Now that is the situation. We have laid this invitation 
before a number of these utilities, and not one of them has 
accepted it, although one gentleman said it was just what 
he wanted, and he was going to stay over for the purpose. 
Bring your mine operator here, have the railroad man come 
here who distributes these cars, and we will see that that 
mine gets its fair share in proportion to the coal produced 
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upon that line of railroad, and that that mine gets what 
its neighbors do. Then let that mine operator tell what 
he has done with the coal he has produced, what he:is doing 
with it, and what he will do with it, and we will consider 
whether it is necessary to give him a super-allotment of 
cars and take cars from the neighboring mine and give 
them to him over and above what he is normally entitled 
to, creating a discrimination in his favor. 

“The simple fact is that it resolves itself down as 99. 44 
per cent of these cases have resolved themselves down—it 
is a question of. price and -that is all there is in it, because 
the coal has been produced and is being produced. Why 
even last week—the week ended Nov. 6—with All Saints’ 
Day, a holiday for every Catholic miner, and with election 
day in that week, the production, which fell to 7,500,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Noy. 15 issued a further amendment to 


Service Order No. 20, effective at midnight. 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, which has the effect of 
releasing the territory west of the Mississippi 


River from the use of open-top cars prefer- 
entially for the loading of coal. It also per- 
mits carriers east of the Mississippi River 
to use all flat-bottom gondola cars for load- 
ing of commodities generally as well as coal. 





tons after the switchmen’s strike, exceeded 11,350,000 tons 
for last week, and that week’s production was preceded by 
four weeks which exceeded 12,000,000 tons a week. We 
are today equaling the coal production of 1917, the height 
of the war; maybe a few thousand tons one way or the 
other, but substantially the same. We have exceeded that 
production on coal. 

“Now there is a duty that devolves upon the public util- 
ity commissions with respect to this public utility coal. 
Price is not a transportation emergency that is recognized 
by the Transportation Act. If we are to take care of a 
public utility because it cannot buy coal except by giving 
cars preferentially there is no reason why we should not 
widen our activities and look over the community generally 
and attempt to pick out the essentials of industry and use 
them in the same way. We can and will take care of the 
rare cases, even if we have to load coal onto passenger 
trains in order to do it. But as price is the thing that is 
sticking in the minds of these utilities you gentlemen are 
the ones who have got to protect them there; and if there 
is any breakdown, it is not with us, because the coal is 
being produced and moved, and if your utilities cannot get 
it, that is their lookout and yours.” 


Exports Exerted Minor Effect on Coal Prices 
{ Throughout Country, I. C. C. Finds 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Friday, Nov. 

12, issued a report covering its investigation into the 
effect of exportation of coal on prices, conducted under a 
resolution passed by the Senate June 4 last. The commis- 
sion says that while foreign demand for American coal 
was an important factor in causing domestic coal prices 
along the Atlantic seaboard to be high during the first nine 
months of 1920 it was only a minor factor in creating high 
coal prices for the country as a whole. 

“It would be an error to assume that fundamentally the 
high prices paid for spot coal are to be ascribed mainly to 
the large export,” the commission says. “There has been 
an abnormal domestic situation. The foreign demand in- 
tensified the abnormal domestic demand and the several 
factors together afforded an opportunity for the exacting 
of prices not justified by the cost of production.” 

The commission says, however, that in certain situations 
the foreign demand plays a much more important part than 
is indicated by a comparison of total export and production. 
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prices are still dropping. Without exception the mar- 

kets for bituminous coal are being filled and demand 
is decreasing. Business is experiencing a slump the extent 
of which will be measured in coal production in the next six 
weeks. 

Compared with the slump in prices of other commodities, 
coal is going down gradually. Last week witnessed the 
most general and violent fall in wholesale cash prices for 
commodities of any week in 1920, and probably the greatest 
general decline of any single week since 1893 or 1894. Of 
eighteen commodities of general consumption twelve declined 
last week, five were unchanged, and only the wholesale price 
of eggs advanced. 


Prrrices are sti of soft coal has overtaken demand and 


SERVICE ORDERS LIKELY TO BE SUSPENDED SOON 


It is not expected that the soft-coal market will touch 
bottom until after Dec. 1, which also is the latest date at 
which the outstanding service orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are expected to be suspended. 

Production of bituminous coal last week was in excess of 
12,000,000 tons, following 11,355,000 tons, a record for elec- 
tion week. Anthracite production made a sorry showing 
election week with 1,390,000 net tons, a decrease from the 
maximum possible of nearly 2,000,000 tons. The loss was 
due to observance of holidays and absenteeism. 

Public utilities stoutly maintain they are extremely short 
of steam coal, but steam railroads with few exceptions are 
well stocked up and are well covered by contracts. Coal 


stocks in the hands of New York City utilities on Nov. 8 
were 397,494 tons, a decrease of 18,464 tons compared with 
the week preceding. Retail dealers who distribute soft coal 
are absorbing a large tonnage. Under the informal ar- 
rangement between Middle West retailers, coal shippers 
and the railroads, entered into in October, whereby 2,010 
cars per day would be supplied on emergency orders, about 
19,000 cars, representing 40 per cent of the total promised, 
had been shipped up to Nov. 3. 

_It is important to bear in mind that the excess over 
normal in the present output is being absorbed on contracts 
and current orders of last month. The far-seeing operators 
have had salesmen on the road for the last four to six weeks 
and have been covering with railroad assigned-car con- 
tracts until next April. On this business prices have ranged 
from $4.25 to $5.50 on best steam coal of Fairmont grade. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production during the first week in November declined 
1,963,000, or 9.4 per cent, as compared with the preceding 
week. According to the Geological Survey, 11,355,000 net 
tons were mined. As anticipated, the decrease was caused 
by the occurrence of election day and All Saints’ Day within ~ 
the same week, although the loss was not as heavy as 
expected. In spite of the decrease, the output was larger 
than in the corresponding week of any of the last four 
years. The year 1920 is now less than 7,000,000 tons behind 
the 1917 figure. Early reports during the week of Nov. 
8-13 indicate a heavy production figure for that period. 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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Weekly Dumpings, Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports 
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Transportation conditions continue to improve, but slowly. 
Car shortage was not the leading factor in curtailing pro- 
duction during the week, as the reduced working time 
caused by the holidays made losses from inadequate place- 
ments almost negligible. Improvement in the supply of 
empties was general throughout the northern Appalachian 
section, while middle Appalachian reports showed a decline 
in the Kanawha district. Gains were made also in the Ala- 
bama fields, where cars are available for all tonnage pro- 
duced. Kentucky operations still experience the poorest 
supply, although improvement is noted in the western sec- 
tion of the state. Pittsburgh No. 8 district is hampered 
by lack of cars and operators have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief, which has been promised. 
Illinois placements were decidedly better. West of the Mis- 
sissippi, Utah and Colorado still report unsatisfactory 
supply. 

Labor is working more smoothly. In some sections the 
return of men to the mines from other industries is almost 
causing a surplus, as in the Alabama section. The recent 
holidays were the cause of considerable idleness, as miners 
seized the opportunity presented and a general lay-off re- 
sulted. Eastern Ohio miners are still in a dissatisfied frame 
of mind, but production there has made some gains since 
the settlement of the outlaw strike. The Georges Creek 
and Upper Potomac section is the scene of disturbance that 
may call out 8,000 men. Withdrawal of Federal troops 
from the Thacker strike zone was the signal for a renewal 
of threats and violence. Striking Colorado lignite miners 
have largely returned and production is nearing normal. 


PRICES CONTINUE TO DRoP, BUT LESS SWIFTLY 


Prices for spot coal continue to drop, although the week 
ended Nov. 6 was not marked by the swift decline of the 
preceding week. To the weak demand caused by industrial 
let--down was added a tendency on the part of buyers to 
withdraw from the market and await still lower prices in 
the belief that the bottom of the decline has not yet been 
reached. Buying for reserve is almost at a standstill and 
cancellations are common. 

Fairmont quotations are lower; Pool 34, $5.50, and Pool 
44, $5. Pittsburgh district prices range $4@$4.50 for 
steam, $5@$5.50 for gas and byproduct; Pittsburgh No. 8 
is unchanged. Midwest prices have weakened as manufac- 
turing curtailment continues; Indiana steam lump is now 
being quoted at $5 for shipment outside the state. West- 
ern Kentucky coal is in good demand with prices slightly 
lower at $5.25@$6. The Boston market has reached a new 
low-price level: medium Pennsylvania grades, $5; bunker 
supplies generally a dollar higher. New York reports a 
further slump with New York Central Line coals at $5, 
slightly higher than Pennsylvania Line fuel; Pool No. 11, 
$4.50@$5; Pool 10, $5.25@$5.75, and Pool 34 down to $5 
@$5.50. Late Philadelphia reports show a range of $5 to 
$7 for medium and best grades; Pool 18 slow at $4@$4.50. 
Corresponding slumps are reported in all the market 


centers with increasing production narrowing the breach 
between supply and demand. 

According to the Geological Survey, coal handled over 
the Tidewater piers for the week ended Nov. 7 amounted 
to 1,168,000 net tons, or a decrease of 39,000 tons from the 
figure for the preceding week. The tonnage handled was 
destined as follows: 


Hampton 
Destination New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads 


Coastwise to 


Charleston Totals 








New Enelsnd eg 000 15,000 33,000 109,000 1,000 226,000 
BEportanss sae 000 102,000 181,000 214,000 7,000 512,000 
Bunker? 3224. | re 000 14,000 17,000 55,000 4,000 204,000 
Inside capes.. 40,000 25,000 5 OO0R ee 70,000 
Other tonnage.. 126,000 ne eS 7,000 23,0005 owes. 156,000 

(Totalss. ses. 210,000 171,000 263,000 406,000 12,000 1,168,000 


A further decrease was noted in the all-rail movement to 
New England, 4,757 cars being forwarded to the five rail 
gateways. Compared with the preceding week this was a 
decrease of 97 cars. 

Lake dumpings for the week ended Nov. 14 amounted to 
668,950 tons, a decline of 180,000 tons compared with the 
preceding week. October receipts at Duluth-Superior was 
the largest of the year for anthracite and bituminous. 
Cumulative receipts of soft coal were 34 per cent short of 
1918 and 16 per cent behind 1919. The distribution of cargo 
coal actually handled at Lake Erie during the season of 
1920 so far has not departed greatly from normal, as indi- 
cated by past years. According to the Ore and Coal Ex- 
change, of the 19,091,000 tons forwarded 27.6 per cent went 
to Canada, as against 21.5 per cent in 1919 and 23 per cent 
in 1918. Of the coal forwarded to American ports the pro- 
portion going to Lake Superior has decreased slightly, 
while shipments to Lower River points have increased. 


ANTHRACITE 

Production during the first week of November fell off” 
sharply, 1,390,000 net tons being the output reported by 
the Geological Survey. The slump was caused almost en- 
tirely by observance of the holidays in election week. 

The anthracite domestic situation is somewhat easier at 
inland West points, where receipts have improved lately. 
Eastern retailers are still apportioning their meager sup- 


‘lies in an endeavor to stretch the tonnage available until 


additional shipments which have been promised reach them. 
Prices for the company product are unchanged, although 
independent operators are still obtaining fancy prices for 
their coal. The miners’ wage question is assuming a seri- 
ous aspect although it is hoped that trouble can be averted 
should the demand for a 10 per cent increase be refused. 


COKE 

Beehive coke production declined during the week ended 
Nov. 6, a total figure of 388,000 net tons being reported, 
as against 422,000 for the week preceding. Connellsville 
reports an extremely weak demand with but little call for 
free coke. Prices are silghtly lower: furnace $8.50 and foun- 
dry $9.50@$11, with first-half contracts being discussed on 
a tentative basis of $6. 
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From the Market Centers 








New England 





BOSTON 


Market Is Lifeless — New Low Price 
Levels Made — Movement Slackens — 
Labor Is Apparently Indifferent — 
Colder Weather Brings Fresh Anxiety 
Over Domestic Anthracite—Light Out- 
put with Inadequate Receipts. 


Bituminous—The market here is pro- 
gressively soft. There is an utter 
dearth of inquiry for spot coal, with 
no relieving prospect for the near 
future. There are a few inquiries for 
delivery extended over several weeks 
but on such transactions it is difficult 
for minds to meet, so widely apart are 
buyer and seller. Industrial conditions 
are at a low ebb and there are but few 
large textile or other factories that 
either have not the coal on hand or 
have it due on contract that will carry 
them well into March on the basis of 
current consumption. 

A few sales have been made at less 
than $5 per net ton at the mines for 
ordinary Pennsylvania grades. Those 
that are more eligible for bunker and 
export trade are commanding from 
75c@$1.25 more, but buyers are quite 
ready to delay purchases indefinitely. 
Gas coals are also on a much lower 
level and there is no stability to prices. 

Both all-rail and by water there is a 
marked let-down in receipts. The Hud- 
son River gateways show a gradually 
sagging movement and this will fall off 
still further when the railroads have 
succeeded in accumulating an ordinary 
seasonable reserve. All the Tidewater 
piers show less tonnage dumped for 
coastwise destinations and the trade is 
agreed that we have some very dull 
months ahead. 

It is apparent, however, that grades 
like Pools 1, 74, and 9 are to show 
greater relative firmness than inferior 
coals. Consumers here have been liber- 
ally educated as to the disparity be- 
tween grades and for that reason the 
buyers who are particular as to quality 
will be willing to pay a higher premium 
than was customary in normal times. 
No steam-user emerges from such a 
season as we have gone through in 
1920 without some sort of determin- 
ation to secure good coal if there is a 
way to get it. 

There have been rumors here of the 
extraordinary state of car supply in the 
central Pennsylvania district. One 
story is that there were 2,800 cars on 
cne division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road between originating point and the 
scales waiting consignment. 

Labor is apparently quite indifferent 
to the relaxing demand. The approach 


of cold weather will somewhat increase 
the number of hands for the smaller 
cperations but there are still a number 
of local difficulties which contribute to 
light output. In many quarters, how- 
ever, it seems not to be understood that 
all the props are out from under the 
market and from now on that it is to 
be strictly a hand-to-mouth affair. 

Current prices at wholesale range 
about as follows: 


Cambrias and 

Clearfields Somersets 

F.o.b. mines, per netton $4.50@ 6.25 $5.25@ 7.50 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, per 


grosaiton etree ee 7.65@ 9.65 8.50@11.00 
F.o.b. New York, per 
MTORSLON, ve fecteris cave 8.10@10.20 9.00@11.50 


Anthracite—The Massachusetts Fuel 
Administrator has given new emphasis 
to the 3-ton limit for delivery to any 
one place. Local supervisors have also 
been appointed to regulate deliveries so 
that the coal now available can be 
equitably distributed. There is every 
willingness to co-operate, but the re- 
tail dealers are exceedingly anxious 
over the slowness with which coal 
comes forward. In the face of this 
situation a succession of holidays made 
the output light and undependable. 








Tidewater 





PHILADELPHIA 


First Freezing Weather Finds Dealers 
with Little Stock on Hand — Early 
Relief Is Probable — Dealers’ Profits 
Attacked — Steam Trade Moderates — 
Bituminous Prices Continue To Ease — 
Consumer Not Inclined To Buy—Ex- 
port Busness Held Back. 


Anthracite—Cold weather came with 
a rush this week, with a mark well 
below freezing. As anticipated, dealers 
were besieged for coal. 

To add to the difficulty, a prominent 
local paper has given much space to 
an alleged investigation of the cost of 
coal. The basic statement is that the 
retailers can make sufficient profit at 
$11.75 a ton as compared with the 
present average price of $15 for the 
family sizes. The articles are filled 
with the grossest inaccuracies which 
are quite apparent to those in the trade, 
but the effect on the public generally 
has been such as to cause them to look 
upon their coal man with suspicion. 

Even though retail yards are nearly 
empty it cannot be said there is any 
suffering, which shows the results of 
big summer storage. Most dealers have 
small stocks, especially pea, to meet 
the demands of small users. Fair ship- 
ments are on the way to retailers. 
There is no change whatever in whole- 
sale or retail prices. 
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The miners’ wage question is assum- 
ing a still more serious aspect. The 
belief is growing that unless the de- 
mands of the men for a 10 per cent in- 
crease is granted, they will take ad- 
vantage of the approach of winter to go 
on strike. It is just possible that wiser 
heads among them will figure out that 
public sympathy will be somewhat 
lacking at this time, especially since 
many of the necessities of life are 
coming down; the people will likely feel 
that the miners are being amply com- 
pensated. 

With the easing of the soft coal 
market there is a tendency toward an- 
thracite steam sizes becoming a little 
freer. The larger companies report 
that buckwheat is not at all free with 
them, but the smaller concerns, accus- 
tomed to a premium of $1 or more, 
are finding it difficult to get the higher 
prices. On rice, most of them are glad 
to sell at company price of $3.25. 

Bituminous—The market continues 
to shade off. All grades can well be 
included in a price range of $4.00@$7. 
The former price is that quoted for 
Pool 18. Buyers having become some- 
what used to the various pool qualities, 
are quite wary of this grade. During the 
past few days a really favorite price 
has been $5 simply for a good coal, yet 
even this fails to move much tonnage. 

The consumer is playing a strictly 
waiting game and is not buying until 
absolutely necessary. Many have the 
impression that the price will run down 
as low as $3. Of course the producers 
simply look upon such a conjecture as 
ridiculous. At this time the consumer 
is being almost bombarded with all sorts 
of propositions from the producer, both 
through salesmen and by mail. It has 
been so long since he has been solicited 
to buy coal that he views this as evi- 
dence of a market collapse and frankly 
states he is waiting to see just how far 
prices will drop. 

If the authorities should, in the very’ 
near future, become a little more lib- 
eral in the issuance of export permits, 
the coal that is now being offered 
around $5 will look like a real bargain 
in a couple of weeks. One thing is 
certain, that quite a few shippers with 
coal standing at Tide are taking very 
heavy losses to dispose of coal on hand 
at the piers. 





NEW YORK 


Prepared Coals Are Scarce While 
Steam Is Freer — Improvement Ex- 
pected with Ending of Lake Season— 
Bituminous Is Plentful at Tidewater— 
Prices Lower with Buyers Scarce— 
Cars Are Adequate. 


Anthracite—Prepared coals continue 
scarce as ever here and the only change 
is in the steam situation. This market 
was hard hit by the three-day holiday 
of the miners but production has re- 
covered and the usual amount of coal 
is now being received. The loss of ton- 
nage caused by the three holidays is 
estimated at over 700,000 tons, much of 
which would have come to this market. 

Pronounced changes in the situation — 
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are looked for shortly. The stopping 
of Lake navigation will help, while 
other changes will be brought about by 
the producers themselves. 

While the companies and large inde- 
pendent operators are sticking closely 
to their regular schedule, the small in- 
dependents are inclined to shade their 
quotations __ slightly. Comparatively 
small tonnage of this coal is coming 
in, buyers preferring to take chances of 
securing fuel at the lower figures than 
to load up with the high-priced coal. 

So far consumption has not been 
heavy. Retailers have not been so hard 
pushed and in necessary cases have 
been permitted to either mix or to sub- 
stitute sizes. Quotations for prepared 
coals of the small producers were 
around $13.50 at the mines. 

The steam coal situation is much 
easier. Demand has fallen off. _Buck- 
wheat No. 1 ranged $5@$5.75 at the 
mine. Rice and barley were almost a 
drug on the market. Rice was quoted 
$3@$3.75 and barley $1.25@$2. Boiler 
coal, which is seldom seen in the spot 
market, was being quoted around $1.90 
at the mine. There was no change in 
company prices. 

Bituminous—The slump in the market 

continues. Buying has fallen off and 
instead of the buyer hunting coal, con- 
ditions are quite the reverse and sales- 
men are now disposing of their wares 
at the best price possible. 
’ The closing down of industries has 
had its effect upon the market. Most 
manufacturers were well stocked be- 
fore the slump in business occurred and 
have stopped shipment of whatever un- 
filled orders they may have booked. 
This cancellation of orders has thrown 
considerable coal back into the spot 
market. Operators are beginning to 
feel effects of the low prices and are not 
now inclined to sell coal below the cost 
of production. 

Coal is accumulating rapidly at Tide- 
water, the New York Tidewater Coal 
Exchange reporting 1,897 cars on hand 
on Nov. 12 as compared with 1,808 cars 
on Nov. 5. 

Ending of the Lake season will have 
further effect upon this market with 
increased shipments coming forward. 
Shippers are making an effort to clean 
up their outstanding orders before navi- 
gation closes but say they have plenty 
of line orders to take care of any ton- 
nage that fails to reach the Lake ports 
in time to be carried to its original 
destination. 

Operators complain of the lack of 
miners, many of whom spend their 
time hunting instead of at their work. 
Car supply is good. 

Quality figures considerably in quo- 
tations. New York Central line coals 
ranged as high as $5 while coals along 
the Pennsylvania were slightly lower. 
Pool 11 was quoted $4.50@$5.50, while 
Pool 10 ranged $5.25@$5.75. Pool 34 
early in the week was quoted as high 
as $6 and towards the close ranged 
$5@$5.50. At the end of the week 
_ there was an offer made of 11,000 tons 
of mixed coals at $10.50 alongside. Fur- 
ther declines are generally expected. 
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Big Break in Prices—Many Customers 
Withdraw from Market—Coal Men 
Holding Off, Expecting Rebound—Tide 
Situation Is Easy—Hard Coal Scarcity 
Is Worst in Many Years. 


. Bituminous—The decided break in 
soft coal prices last week caused a con- 
siderable upset in all normal trading 
conditions here. Many consumers are 
rot entirely satisfied with the much 
cheaper coal offered. On the other hand 
a majority of soft coal handlers are in 
ro hurry to contract, contenting them- 
selves with spot sales, convinced that 
a rebound is due shortly. 

It was rumored that some high class 
coal sold at $5 and even under. The 
lowest figure in anything like a con- 
siderable transaction was $5.25@$5.50, 
this applying to both steam and gas. 
A week or ten days of almost perfect 
car supply was a decided factor in 
sending the quotations downward, but 
there is a sign of tightening in the 
fact that the car supply on the B. & O. 
has dropped below 70 per cent with the 
Western Maryland supply but little 
better. 

Labor troubles in the Georges Creek 
and Upper Potomac regions which 
seem likely to spread and affect 8,000 
miners are in line to cut a big figure 
in the situation, especially as cold 
weather seems at last at hand. The 
tide situation is easy, the number of 
ships waiting for coal cargoes having 
been cut to about 20, the lowest in 
many weeks. About 3,000 cars are also 
on reserve at the piers. Late reports 
show the market is continuing the de- 
cline. Pools 9 and 71 are $5@$5.25 
Pools 10 and 11, $4.50@$4.75. Export 
business is being cancelled and expecta- 
tions of even lower prices prevail. 

Anthracite—The situation here is 
now truly acute, and all of the principal 
dealers have entered a series of con- 
ferences in an effort to find a solution. 
Instead of receipts improving, there 
was almost a cut-off last week, despite 
the fact that many dealers were willing 
tc take even high priced coal if they 
could get it. Some of the yards of 
big dealers are swept entirely clear. 

It is estimated that between 12,000 
and 15,000 homes here are still without 
coal. 

The city is also concerned and author- 
ities are engaged in a fuel survey, as 
many schools and fire-houses are with- 
out coal. With cold weather actually 
here the situation is deemed the worst 
since the anthracite strike of eighteen 
years ago. 








Lake 








BUFFALO 

Bituminous Close to the Bottom—Sell- 
ing Is Slow—Consumers Refuse to 
Stock—Cars Are Plentiful—Dock Fuel 
Scarce—Anthracite May Come by 
Special Order. 

Bituminous—The market still sags 
and promises not to firm up till the 
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bottom is reached. Shippers say that 
it is likely to go below the profit line 
before it stops and then probably re- 
cover a little. Before that happens, 
however, some sort of reorganization 
of the labor scale must take place. Not 
many mines can turn out coal at a 
profit at $4 a ton, mine price, and that 
is predicted soon. 

As a rule the Buffalo jobbers have 
not gone into the profiteering schemes 
and they are now settling back into a 
regular trade, the others who did do 
some plunging being glad to join them. 
It is of course impossible for anyone 
to make big profits now. The rule is 
to sell on a 50c. margin, and in some 
cases even less than that is accepted, 
in an endeavor to move coal. 

Even at that the consumer is indif- 
ferent. One jobber complains that no 
matter how low he makes a price he is 
told that there are others still lower. 
It will not answer to sell too close to 
the market, for before the car reaches 
destination the price is sure to be off 
and then there is risk of a cancellation.’ 

Quotations are difficult, as prices are 
not at all uniform, but a fair average 
would be $6.85 for Youghiogheny gas, 
$5.75@$6 for Allegheny Valley mine 
run, $5@$5.50 for Pittsburgh lump or 
mine run, $5 for No. 8 mine run, $4.50 
for slack and $6 for Cambria County 
smokeless, smithing being too scarce 
for quoting. The difficulty in making 
these mine prices is that they are likely 
to be too high before they are in print. 
For Buffalo delivery add $2.36 for Al- 
legheny Valley and $2.51 for other dis- 
tricts to cover freight. No delivered 
prices are now made. 

Anthracite—There is prospect of a 
solution of the shortage problem by 
getting coal for the city from the mines 
direct, the local shipping agents ap- 
parently being instructed to send prac- 
tically everything out by Lake. It 
seems to be the idea that too many 
families are out of coal to permit wait- 
ing till the Lakes close. It is reported 
that a consignment of 7,200 tons is 
now on the way here, through arrange- 
ment with the Chamber of Commerce. 
In case that is not enough the city 
council is studying the legality of seiz- 
ing coal as it comes in for Lake ship- 
ment. 

It is said that there are 3,000 fami- 
lies without coal and the fact that 
several thousand have a full winter sup- 
ply does not appeal to the destitute. 
The end of the Lake season is now 
only about three weeks away, when 
coal ought to be plentiful here. The 
mistake was made in giving too much 
to certain ones early in the season, this 
being easier and cheaper than to send 
out a ton or two on an order. 

Lake—Shipments for the week were 
99,450 net tons, of which 38,200 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 31,300 
for Chicago, 21,700 for Milwaukee, 
4,700 for the Sault, 2,200 for Quincy 
Mines, and 1,350 for Racine. 

Freight rates are advancing, being 
$1.75 to Quincy Mines, $1.60 to Racine, 
$1.25 to Chicago and the Sault, 75c. 
to Milwaukee, and 60c. to Duluth. 
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Coke—Demand is not steady, but job- 
bers are doing something in the rem- 
nant line at $14 for 72-hour Connells- 
ville foundry, $12@$12.50 for 48-hour 
furnace, and $10 for off-grades and 
stock. It is pretty hard to get coke, 
as so much of it is contracted and no 
new ovens are coming in. The fur- 
naces are not running as strong as they 
were. Domestic sizes are in demand, 
competing with anthracite, at $7.50 for 
large sizes, $10.50 for nut, and $2.75 
for breeze. 





CLEVELAND 
Coal Receipts Gain — Prices Continue 
Soft — Holidays Hit Operations — De- 
mand Declines as Buyers Anticipate 
Freer Supplies and Lower Quotations— 
Operators Appeal for More Cars. 


Bituminous—Mines in the No. 8 dis- 
trict have not attained the height of 
production hoped for, as a result of 
church, election and armistice day holi- 
days which have been seized upon by 
miners as vacation opportunities. The 
car supply also has not been averaging 
more than 50 or 60 per cent. The Pitts- 
burgh Vein operators have appealed to 
Washington for more cars and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
wired promise of working out a remedy. 
The greatest shortage is on the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R., which serves a large 
part of the No. 8 district. 


Despite all of the handicaps, however, 
the situation is decidedly easier. Not 
only are receipts improving steadily, 
but the demand is declining. Indus- 
trial demand is falling because of the 
pronounced slackening of plant activity. 
Retail demand is less because of the 
growing belief that fuel supplies will 
be much more ample and cheaper after 
the close of the Lake season Nov. 24. 
This event will release from 2,000 to 
2,500 cars of coal for other markets 
daily. 

At the present time receipts in Cleve- 
land average 87 cars daily against 64 
cars one month ago. A development of 
some significance is the lack of inter- 
est on the part of users of steam and 
other grades in securing stocks. At 
this time of the year industries usually 
are buying for reserves. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Despite 
real improvement in the entire coal 
situation there is still a lack of these 
grades. Dealers, however, are rapidly 
making deliveries and are not more 
than two weeks behind. Domestic users 
are sure to benefit both in freer sup- 
plies and lower prices from the release 
of the coal now going up the Lakes. 
The Chamber of Commerce Retail Coal 
Committee reports that no complaints 
of suffering from lack of fuel or fail- 
ure to get deliveries are now being re- 
ceived. 

Lake—Suspension of Order 10 has 
reduced the volume going to the North- 
west. The average shipments are now 
running somewhat less than 2,500 cars. 
Lakes movement to Nov. 1 was 19,- 
000,000 tons against 21,000,000 in 1919. 

Retail prices of coal delivered in 
Cleveland are: 
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Anthracite—bDegg, chestnut and stove, $15. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, +11.75 ; mine 
run, .$11.25. 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $11.75 ; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $9.50; can- 
nel lump, $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack and 
mine run, $10.25; No. 8$-in. lump, $10.25. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Reduced Consumption Improves Situa- 
tion — Bituminous Shortage Estimated 
at One Million Tons—Docks Are Mak- 
ing Careful Distribution. 


A touch of severe weather gives 
warning that winter is at hand. But 
the mild fall has certainly resulted in 
a considerable saving, particularly with 
domestic users. While domestic con- 
sumption is largely a hard coal propo- 
sition, yet soft coal has also shared in 
the saving. 

Anthracite receipts to the last of 
October are only 17,000 tons less than 
for 1919, and the amount saved in re- 
duced fall consumption will more than 
make up that amount. While it cannot 
be expected that hard coal will be plenti- 
ful, it now seems very probable that 
there will be enough to “get by.” 

The bituminous shortage is some- 
what improved through this saving and 
other factors heretofore touched upon. 
These include the diversion of a con- 
siderable tonnage of railroad orders to 
the Illinois fields as well as some other 
large users. Dock receipts to the end 
of October show deliveries of 4,560,000 
tons and last season’s 5,772,000 tons. 
Last year 2,000,000 tons of coal were 
carried over, but only 800,000 tons this 
spring. The total shortage this season is 
around 2,400,000 tons. However, through 
the above factors, this is cut down to a 
considerable extent. When these allow- 
ances are considered, the net shortage 
existing is not more than 1,000,000 tons. 

Members of the dock trade hope for 
sufficient coal to drag through without 
serious difficulty until spring, but fail to 
see how it is going to be done. They 
believe that the all-rail trade will have 
all it ean do to handle the business it 
has assumed without making up any 
such shortage. Railroaders hope for a 
continued improvement in their deliver- 
ies, which they insist is wholly a matter 
of cars. 

In the meantime, the same grade of 
coal is quoted $8.95@$13.50. Docks are 
not anxious for business at any price, 
feeling sure that there will be need for 
all the coal on hand now or to be 
dumped by the close of navigation. 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Is Quiet and Steady — Cold 
Weather Stimulates Demand — Whole- 
salers Undergo Grilling Following 
Complaints of Profiteering. 

A spell of cold weather has stim- 
ulated demand to some extent, but 
there is no rush and all anxiety as to 
the winter supply seems to have sub- 
sided. Cargoes are arriving daily and 
the flow of soft coal by rail from Illi- 
nois and Indiana is steady and in good 
volume. 

It is more and more apparent that 
Milwaukee will have to depend upon 
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the rail supply during the winter. Bad 
weather and track blockades will en- 
tail suffering in the interior. 

Representatives of six big distribut- 
ing companies were grilled on Nov. 
10, by Alvin C, Reis, legal advisor of 
the State Marketing Commission, for 
the purpose of discovering whether or 
not dealers are in any way responsible 
for alleged excessive prices. Complaints 
have reached the state authorities that - 
$24 per ton is exacted for anthracite 
and $18.50 for soft coal. If it is proven 
that Wisconsin dealers are blameless, 
the matter will be placed in the hands 
cf the Federal authorities for acting. 

Edward A. Uhrig, president of the 
Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., bore the 
brunt of the grilling. He attributed 
present high prices to huge exports, 
frenzied buying at the mines and the 
breakdown of the transportation sys- 
tem of the country from April to the 
present date. 

Mr. Reis repeatedly attempted to un- 
cover possible price agreements, but 
all the witnesses denied having any 
knowledge of quotations set by their 
competitors. Hearings will be held at 
« number of other points in the state. 








Inland West 





DETROIT 


Steam and Domestic Are in Less De- 
mand—Bituminous Receipts Increase— 
Prices Show Lower Level—Anthracite 
Supply Still Inadequate. 


Bituminous—Interest of buyers has 
diminished in both steam and domestic 
markets. Wholesalers and jobbers re- 
port the bituminous situation consider- 
ably easier than it has been during re- 
cent weeks. 

Economic conditions affecting bus- 
iness and bringing about a reduction in 
the activity of manufacturing plants 
have ‘developed a more conservative 
attitude on the part of buyers. They 
are now taking only enough coal to 
meet current requirements and show a 
disinclination to increase reserves. 

Domestic buyers also have been 
rather indifferent, comparatively mod- 
erate temperatures having relieved 
the pressure of demand on retailers. 
The belief that lower prices may be 
quoted is probably a factor in encourag- 
ing delay. The advent of winter wea- 
ther will stimulate domestic demand. 

Prices show quite material reduc- 
tions, while the supply of coal of the — 
better grades is increasing gradually 
as the result of declining Lake ship- 
ments. Domestic Hocking lump is 
quoted $7@$7.50 at the mines; mine 
run is selling $5.50 and slack $5@$5.25. 
The product of other Ohio mines holds 
about the same level. West Virginia 
lump is $8, with mine run ranging $6@ 
$6.50 and slack $5.75. ; 

Anthracite—There is little improve- 
ment in the situation. Retail yards 
are without reserves and shipments 
coming to Detroit are small and de- 
livery more or less uncettain. Because 
of this condition many dealers are 
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mai quantities. Anthracite shipments 
recommending the substitution of coke 
or bituminous coal. The hope is still 
expressed that shipments will be sent 
forward in larger volume after the end 
of navigation. 





CINCINNATI 


Demand Is EHacellent—Mine Conditions 
Improving—Retail Prices Are Firm— 
River Wave Bringing Coal — Good 
Buying for Reserve. 

Operators, jobbers and retailers are 
awaiting the much-heralded reduction 
of coal prices. Many of them are able 
to fill all orders received, although ex- 
periencing great difficulty in obtaining 
smokeless supplies. 

The demand continues excellent. In- 
dustries are seeking all the coal they 
can get and are being supplied in a 
manner that bespeaks nothing but a 
plentiful supply for these parts this 
winter. Conditions at the mines are 
improving. Transportation conditions 
on all the roads are better and are ex- 
pected to improve further. 

Users of coal have followed the ad- 
vice of the coal men to lay in their 
winter supply wherever it was possible 
and as a consequence it is estimated 
that 75 per cent of the local trade is 
stocked up for the cold months. 

Operators and wholesalers say there 
has been no great changes in prices 
that have prevailed for the past few 
months. There has been no change in 
the retail situation. Conditions on the 
Ohio River are very bad, owing to the 
low stage and there have been very few 
shipments in the past few weeks via 
that route. There will be no more ship- 
ments until the artificial wave is 
created next week. 

Retail prices now being obtained in 
the Cincinnati market are as follows: 


Bituminous lump, $9.25@$10.50; nut and 


slack, $8.50; run of mine, te 50@$9.25. 
Smokeless lump, $11@$1 17255 run iof 
mine, $10. 


Anthracite. chestnut and egg, $14@$15. 
Coke, domestic egg, $14.50@$15. 





COLUMBUS 


Still Further Weakening in Steam Coal 
—Domestic Remains in Good Demand 
with Prices Showing Some Recession— 
Lake Trade Is Fairly Active—Produc- 
tion Gradually Increasing. 


Domestic t~ade is still the big feature 
of the coal business in Ohio. Demand 
continues brisk and a larger tonnage 
is moving. Many localities still have 
only very small stocks for distribution. 
This is especially true of rural sec- 
tions, where dealers hesitate to pay the 
extreme prices. 

Retail prices are still high, although 
a downward trend is noted. Hocking 
lump sells $9.50@$10.50 while Pomeroy 
is slightly higher. West Virginia 
splints retail $10@$11.50 as the market 
is not yet affected to any extent by 
lower prices at the mines. Pocahontas 
remains scarce and sells $12@$14.50. 

Steam grades continue weak and 
there is an absence of buying from 
large industrial centers. Prices have 
declined to about $3.75@$5.50 for Hock- 


ELOGI 2 O1UID Di. sapere) «ois $4.50 @$7.00 
Hocking miné Tun Ge) ae« 94.00 @ $4°75 
Hocking [screenmes . Jee. . $3.50 @$4.25 
EOMELOY ALUN... < site ike misiaeetteig 46 00\@. 91.20 
POMeLOyeTn Ine TUT) te erenae ee $4.00 @$5.00 
- Pomeroy screenings .......... $3.50@ $4.25 
West Virginia splints lump... .$5.50@$7.25 
West Virginia mine run....... $5.00 @$6.00 
West Virginia screenings...... $4.00@ $4.25 
Kientuekys luinps.... sate mi nee O00 @ Bred 
Pocahontas: limp .-fae somes e oon $6.75 @$7.75 
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ing and Pomeroy grades and $6@$7 
on West Virginia splints. Some Ken- 
tucky coal is finding its way in. Rail- 
roads are taking a fair tonnage. Re- 
ports show that large users have re- 
serve stocks to last for 60 days and 
even longer. Screenings are extremely 
weak, selling $3.50@$4. at the mines. 

Lake trade is still active and a fair 
movement to the Northwest is reported. 
Vessel movement is good and while 
insurance is off Nov. 15 shipments will 
continue for several weeks after that 
date. The Toledo docks of the H. V. 
Ry. during the week ended Nov. 6 
loaded 175,188 tons; the T. & O. C. 
docks loaded 90,258 tons. 

The car supply is improving slowly. 
Reports show an output of 70@75 per 
cent in the Hocking Valley and about 
65 per cent in Pomeroy Bend. Eastern 
Ohio had a better run with 65 per cent 
output. Cambridge and Crooksville had 
65 per cent. 

Prices at the mines of the principal 
coals used in central Ohio are: 


CHICAGO 


Market Is Greatly Weakened—Present 
Stocks Are Good—Many Cancellations 
Noted—Receipts Are Entirely Adequate. 


Retail yards are clogged and manu- 
facturers have sufficient coal on hand 
to care for present meager consump- 
tion. Orders are being cancelled and 
this has demoralized the local market 
to some extent. Jobbers have felt the 
cancellations most as the buying public 
has been waiting for an opportunity to 
get back at this branch of the coal 
industry. The public in a great many 
instances feels that it has been ex- 
ploited. This feeling applies to a great 
many concerns of mushroom growth 
who have been attracted to the indus- 
try because of the opportunity for ex- 
cessive profits. 

One rather amusing instance of 
this feeling came to light last . week. 
With the general easing up of the 
market, one dependable operator found 
himself with a little extra coal on hand. 
One of his largest customers came into 
his office and requested that his ship- 
ments be doubled. The operator was 
expecting to have his order cut down. 
The explanation was that the manufac- 
turer had cancelled a number of orders 
placed with some jobbers as he knew 
it would embarrass them to have the 
coal on the open market at this time. 
He also knew that the operator would 
probably welcome an opportunity to 
ship a little extra coal on contract and 
thus took advantage of the situation to 
pay off an old score and at the same 
time do a favor. 

Good grades of Eastern coals are 
coming into the market in almost nor- 
mal quantities. Anthracite shipments 
have been very gratifying and people 
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now find that their patience has been 
rewarded and they have an ample sup- 
ply on hand. The situation is nearly 
the same on Pocahontas and New River 
coals, although the prices on these two 
are still abnormally high. West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky splints are coming 
in fairly good quantities and being sold 
at prices running $6@$8 per ton for 
the block sizes. 

Southern Illinois prepared sizes are 
$5.50@$6.25; mine run, $5@$6; screen- 
ings, $4.15@$5.25. Springfield district 
prepared coal, $4.75@$6.25; mine run, 
$4@$4.75, and screenings, $3.25@$3.50. 
Northern Illinois, $5.50@$6.50 for do- 
mestic; mine run, $4.50@$5.50, and 
screenings, $4@$4.75. Indiana fourth 
vein outside the state ranges $5.25@ 
$6.50 for prepared; $38.75@$4.50 on 
mine run; fifth vein prepared coal is 
$5@$6.50; mine run, $4.25@$5, and 
screenings, $3.25@$4. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Colder Weather Strengthens Domestic 
Demand—Steam Market Is Very Weak 
—Operating Conditions Are Improved. 

During the past few days the weather 
has been much more seasonable. This 
has had a noticeable effect on the de- 
mand for domestic coals but has had no 
influence whatsoever on the steam sit- 
uation. The steam market by the way, 
is weakening day by day. Good In- 
d’ana steam lump three or four weeks 
ago sold at $7@$8.50 per ton, f.o.b. 
mines. Today this coal is offered at $5. 

The current market on mine run and 
screenings is very weak and is with- 
out prospect of immediate improve- 
ment. The slump in manufacturing 
which seems to have swept the whole 
country is being felt in the Middle West 
pretty seriously. The few industries 
which have so far withstood the times 
and have continued operating, find 
themselves with plenty of coal on hand 
and prospects of more at a cheaper 
price. Many lines of business have 
temporarily ceased operations, princi- 
pally on account of lack of orders. 

Operating conditions in all impor- 
tant producing centers continue to im- 
prove. Car supply during the last week 
has been very satisfactory and mines 
ir some locations have received better 
than an 80 per cent supply. 

Labor is steady and the men are show- 
ing an inclination to attend to business, 
a condition which was conspicuous by 
its absence a few months ago. The 
week just ended shows the coal market 
one step nearer to normal. 





ST. LOUIS 


Seasonable Weather Enlivens Domestic 
Market—Steam Conditions Easy—Car 
Supply Is Good and Movement Better— 
Steam Prices Rally. 

The St, Louis situation continues to 
take on an easier tone. Seasonable 
weather has helped conditions, espe- 
cially as regards steam. The Standard 
screenings market still continues to be 
$3.25@$3.50 locally, with somewhat 
better prices prevailing on country 
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shipments. However, the outside steam 
call, is also getting lighter. This is 
taken up in a measure by increased 
railroad tonnage of mine run. Produc- 
tion of domestic is sufficient to take 
care of the local call, but*the country 
demand at times exceeds ‘the supply 
on account of restrictions and unequal 
rates. 

Car supply in the Standard and Mt. 
Olive fields showed up better than 50 
per cent on commercial. Armistice day 
saw most of the mines shut down, the 
few that did work marking half time. 

There are a few labor troubles in 
the Standard field, but nothing serious. 
Prices on mine run were $4@$4.50, 
lump $4.25@$5.50 locally. Outside 
shipments averaged 50c. higher. Cir- 
cular prices in Mt. Olive prevail, $4@ 
$5 on all domestic sizes with steam 
applied almost entirely on contract. 

In the Carterville field better work- 
ing time prevails on account of a good 
car supply, occasioned by quicker 
movement. The supply was_ better 
than 60 per cent for commercial on all 
lines, excepting the Missouri Pacific, 
where mines are working better the 
past week than for sometime, owing 
to railroad tonnage. Circular prices 
prevail from $4@$5.50 among the 
larger operators, with a few indepen- 
dents asking as high as $7. 

In St. Louis proper there is very 
little storage coal ahead. A few cars 
of anthracite moved in during the past 
week and also some smokeless, with 
considerable domestic coke from Ala- 
bama. Domestic conditions are easy, 
with light demand. There is no change 
in retail prices. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 
Prices Are Softening as Steam Demand 
Drops — Domestic Sizes Are Scarce — 
Wide Range of Mine Prices Noted — 
Further Declines Seen. 

Demand for steam coal has weakened 
perceptibly during the past ten days, 
resulting from the fact that the Lake 
season is about over, and industrial con- 
sumption is slowly lagging. 

Retailers are demanding lump coal as 
the domestic consumer wants that 
grade and nothing else. The operators 
are producing about 90 per cent mine- 
run. Now that demand for steam is 
easing off and car supply is improving 
it is high time that the producer gives 
the retailer what he wants. 

Retailers and jobbers are complaining 
about the tactics of some Kentucky pro- 
ducers, who after accepting orders will 
probably ship one car, and then claim 
that failure of car supply, or duplicate 
selling through another officer of the 
company, makes it impossible to ship at 
the present time. There is also a tend- 
ency to sell to the highest bidder. 

It is claimed that by January many 
of the operators will again be solicit- 
ing for business to keep their mines 
-working, although some real severe 
weather may change that prospect. 
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Some coal men expect to see mine run 
as low as $4 by the end of the month 
if production continues on the present 
basis. 

One jobber from letter offers on his 
desk quoted the following prices—Blue 
Gem block, $10.50@$10.75; mine-run in 
box cars, $7.50; open cars, $8.50; Elk- 
horn mine-run in box cars, $6.75; Can- 
nel block, $11. 

Eastern Kentucky coal is quoted at 
prices ranging $5.50@$6.50 for steam 
grades, the market being principally a 
question of what the operator has to 
sell, and how badly it is wanted. 

Louisville retailers are quoting east- 
ern Kentucky and West Virginia block, 
$11.50; mine-run, $11; nut and slack, 
$10.50. West Kentucky lump, $10.50; 
mine-run, $10; screenings, $9. 

Domestic sizes are strong, due to 
colder weather, prices ranging up to 
$9.50, with some operators caring for 
old customers at $6. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Slack Demand and Increased Produc- 
tion Lowers Steam Prices—Domestic 
Inquiry Is Good and Exceeds the Sup- 
ply—Labor Becoming Very Plentiful— 
Supply of Cars Equal to Requirements. 


The steam market has been very 
easy the past week and the needs of 
the trade have not been sufficient to 
absorb production of the lower and me- 
dium grades. There has been no ac- 
cumulation of Cahaba, Black Creek, 
Pratt and the like, as only small lots 
of these coals are available above con- 
tract requirements. Weakened trade 
conditions are due to a general indus- 
trial recession, many plants throughout 
this territory either closing down or go- 
ing on short time. All those in oper- 
ation have coal stocked and the rail- 
roads and utilities now are in a com- 
fortable position. 

Quotations for steam are somewhat 
off, Black Creek and Cahaba ranging 
$5@$7, Big Seam $4@$5, Jagger and 
other Carbon Hill grades being offered 
$4.50@$5. 

The domestic situation is easier as a 
result of the 18-day order restricting 
shipments to confines of the state, and 
all urgent needs have been met. There 
has been no opportunity for stocking, 
however, and yards have little or no 
supply on hand. Some mine’ run coal 
has been sold for domestic use and a 
much greater tonnage will have to be 
diverted. Domestic mines, hampered 
by strikes and car shortage since early 
spring, have been unable to fill con- 
tracts and have cancelled all delinquent 
deliveries. Prices range $4@$6 for 
prepared sizes. 

Labor is drifting into the mining 
field more rapidly than it can be ab- 
sorbed. There is now a surplus of 
unskilled labor at all points easily ac- 
cessible from this city and larger 
towns. The force of miners is also 
nearing normal, but. irregularity in 
reporting for work is holding down the 
cutput. Cars are being supplied in 
sufficient numbers to avoid any delay 
to operation in this direction. 
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Western 


DENVER 


Lignite Miners Returning, Following 
Industrial Commission Ruling—Prices 
Remain Steady. 

Colorado’s lignite output is nearing 
normal again, following the return of 
most of the miners who struck to en- 
force a demand for recognition of the 
union. Prices at mines are about the 
same as before the trouble, which ended 
suddenly when prosecution was threat- 
ened by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

The commission contended that the 
men walked out after the matter had 
been set for hearing, contrary to law. 
Operators thus far have refused to 
deal with union leaders, although the 
men were ordered back to work by the 
policy committee with that sort of a 
promise held out for them by leaders. 

This action came only a short time 
before the decision of Judge Bradfield 
ox Weld County, who, in supporting 
the industrial act, found twelve former 
cfficials and members of the miners’ 
district board guilty of “aiding, incit- 
ing and encouraging a strike.” The 
cases dated back a year, but in many 
respects were similar to the recent 
troubles. 

Prosecution in the old cases was based 
on the premise that “coal mining is 
vested with a public interest.” Union 
leaders are preparing to attack the 
constitutionality of the industrial law 
en that ground by appealing the cases. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


Conditions Are Improving—Shipments 
Arriving. More Freely — Bituminous 
Easier — No Hardship Feared During 
Winter. 


Conditions in the coal trade are im- 
proving and both anthracite and bitu- 
minous are coming forward more freely) 
with wholesale prices for the latter 
easier. The lessened demand for soft 
coal by many industrial plants makes 
the shortage less seriously felt than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Comparatively mild weather has 
rendered the domestic demand for an-. 
thracite less urgent than usual at this 
season. Fuel Controller H. A. Har- 
rington is im full charge of the situa- 
tion and states that a strict watch will 
be kept over deliveries and people with 
well-stocked cellars will not be allowed 
to obtain additional supplies until 
others are furnished. 

Quotations per short ton are as fol- 
lows: aa 

Retail: 
Anthracite, egg, stove, nutand grate. $16.90 ; 
Peat. oy ec spate + a 15 


ate ae -40 
Bituminous steam....:.4... 00): 16.00@17.40 
Domestic “lump... (..0)02 0). eee 
Cannel: i: isu¥avar deo hae eee 20.00 


Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: 
Three-quarterlump........ 


13.25@14.00 
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Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 


Consumption Decreasing and Prices 
Decline—Car Supply Is Not So Satis- 
factory—Cold Snap May Cause Market 
To Stiffen. 

Operators do not expect the car 
supply to be very materially diminished 
by modification of coal-car definition 
that went into effect Nov. 7, whereby 
flat-bottom gondolas 42 inches and 
under are excluded. It is felt that in- 
dustries do not need cars as much as 
they did a month or two ago, while at 
the same time the lower rate of indus- 
trial operation will reduce their con- 
sumption, so that coal requirements 
will be decreased. In the past few 
days, however, there has been a serious 
shortage, particularly on the Pan 
Handle. Lake shipments are now 
nealy ended, and this will increase car 
supplies for other trade. 

Prices have continued to sag, being 
off 50c.@$1. The market as reflected 
by regular sales in the past few days 
may be quoted $4@$4.50 for steam and 
$5@35.50 for screened gas and by- 
product. The leading interest’s price 
remains at $3.75 for mine run, where 
it; has stood since the wage advance of 
last August. This interest’s produc- 
tion is, however, fully absorbed by ship- 
ments on contract. Its retail price at 
yards in Pittsburgh is $6. 

Still lower prices are expected, if 
demand continues light, while a cold 
snap might send prices upward again. 
There is some discussion as to whether 
the highest priced sellers of the past 
few months, who have no regular cus- 
tomers, will attempt to buy their way 
back into the market by selling coal at 
a loss, or will submit to a period of 
idleness, in which their costs can be re- 
duced. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Demand Is Very Light—Pace of 
Price Decline Moderates — Production 
and Consumption Decreasing. 


Demand for spot furnace coke has 
been extremely light, while there has 
been only a very moderate demand for 
foundry. There has been much blow- 
ing out and banking of blast furnaces, 
and more is in prospect. Contract de- 
liveries have been very good in con- 
sequence of the decreased requirements, 
and it is only occasionally that a furn- 
ace has to enter the spot market. Oper- 
ations at the foundries are decreasing, 
but there is still a fair demand. On 
account of the decline in prices foun- 
Ories are less disposed to accumulate 
stocks, and the current buying barely 


equals consumption by foundries not 
having regular contracts. 

The spot market is down only 50c. 
in the week, against $1 decline the pre- 
ceding week $7 in the fortnight before. 
Spot quotations now are $8.50 for 
furnace and $10.50@$11 for foundry. 

There is some discussion as to prices 
on furnace coke contracts for the first 
half of the new year, but it can hardly 
be said that there are active negotia- 
tions. No flat prices have been quoted 
or bid. As to ratios, many operators 
are arguing that a 4 to 1 ratio will 
prove proper, but furnaces do not 
admit their willingness to consider 
anything better than 5 to 1, which 
would make $6 coke in case basic pig 
iron declined to $30 from its present 
level of $388.50. One small contract at 
5 to 1 has been made for the last two 
months of this year. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Nov. 6 
at 201,950 tons, a decrease of: 22,345 
tons, 


UNIONTOWN 


Market Weakens, but Prices Are Sta- 
tionary—Rejections of Inferior Grades 
—Car Supply Declines Slightly—Poor 
Transportation Conditions Growing. 
While still extremely soft, no further 
price recessions have been made in the 
local market. Prices for both coke and 
coal have remained fairly, stationary, 












Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 





_- 1920 — _ 19194a 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
COCER ZIT hes! okis oe ateeh ante rene temalerecre 12,°32,000 440,557,000 13,140,000 389,651,000 
Daily averages [2.5.% epee eae 2,039,000 1,749,000 2,190,000 1,547,000 
GUL SOD ters or Aorta REO Phe. vere ane 12,418,000 452,976,000 12,111,000 401,762,000 
WDatly Average... culeeitsniteds tase iia 2,070,000 1,756,000 2,019,000 1,558,000 
INOW OCU ots o's Soto de Re mere oh eee oe 11,355,000 464 331,000 3,582,000 405,344,000 
Daily averhge {icici teeeine Oeratte 1,893,000 1,759,000 597,000 1,536,000 


ANTHRACITE 
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but without any of the stabilizing 
characteristics that would indicate a 
solidification of the present price range. 
Further losses are expected before gains 
are registered, the steel outlook pre- 
cluding any return to high prices. 

Coal continues to range $4@$5. 
Grades have, practically vanished in 
the general market slump. Quality is 
now of prime importance, as the volume 
offered makes transactions in question- 
able grades very distasteful to the 
wholesalers. Rejections have been 
numerous and consequent losses heavy. 

Coke is well fixed at $8@$8.50, prices 
varying throughout the course of every 
day. Operators strenuously object to 
the present market level, owing to in- 
crease rather than reduction in operat- 
ing costs, but so great is the volume 
of product offered that supply and de- 
mand will not permit of any present 
stiffening in price. 

Car supply has slackened a bit dur- 
ing the past few days, the slump from 
the maintained 100 per cent placement 
being very slight, however. Chief 
trouble again is centered on the Penn- 
sylvania lines. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Spot Market Reaches Lower Price 
Level—Canadian Railroads Buy Heav- 
ily—Full Car Supply in Field 

The market continues fair, but is no 
longer marked by the intense scramble 
so characteristic during the early fall. 
Operators have begun to carry out the 
spirit of the resolution adopted a week 
ago with the view of eliminating out- 
law buying which created artificial 
prices. Representatives of Canadian 


railroads entered the field during the 
week and made heavy purchases of 
fuel and their presence has helped to 
maintain work at a number of oper- 
ations. 



























— 1920 19194 — 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
(O(c Pay one, Bee erecta tn reac fi 1,915,000 68,935,000 1,992,000 68,109,000 
OED 30 gn.8 Hats evipypchka betes eae esate 1,696,000 70,631,000 1,475,000 69,584,000 
IN Oe OG. oe ens: Scotatn Gre ala eienckeaemerensde eae a 1,390,000 72,021,000 1,972,000 71,556,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


Week Ended 
Nov. 6c Oct. 306 Nov. 8 1920 19194 
1920 1920 1919 to Date to Date 
388,000 422,000 375,000 18,076,000 16,574,000 
Daily Average 
65,000 70,000 63,000 68,000 62,000 , 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 


Se ea i 


All figures in net tons. 
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Spot prices have reached the lowest 
level since the fuel administration 
ceased to function, having dropped 50 
per cent as compared with two weeks 
ago. High grade low-volatile coal is 
now selling $5@$5.50. Some sales have 
been made as low as $4.75. Operators 
with contracts in some instances are 
receiving slightly more than the spot 
market prices. 

Throughout the Central Pennsyl- 
vania field 100 per cent car distribution 
has been maintained lately. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
FAIRMONT 
Price Slump Continues—Cars Are 


Plentiful but Election Holidays Cut 
Fairmont Production — Confiscations 


Arouse Operators—Panhandle Place- 
ment Also Improves—All Demands 
Are Weaker. 


Election activities cut production to 
a marked extent during the opening 
week of the month, despite the fact 
that there was opportunity for a larger 
output, owing to increased car supply. 
Because of time lost during the early 
part of the week, mines were unable to 
load all the cars furnished during that 
time, with the result that there were 
more cars available than usual during 
the last three days of the week. The 
run of cars on the Western Maryland, 
Monongahela and the Charleston Divi- 
sion of the Baltimore & Ohio was 
larger than usual. 

Methods of the B. & O. in confiscat- 
ing coal where characterized as high- 
handed by operators. Early in the 
week the railroad announced it would 
confiscate loaded cars. 

Prices continued to slump as a result 
of the decreased demand. Producers 
were seeking business instead of let- 
ting business come to them. It was 
apparent that increasing production 
was having a most potent effect in 
pushing prices downward. They 
reached as low a level as $4.75 for 
Pool 44 and $5@$5.50 for Pool 34. Pro- 
ducers were looking more and more to 
export markets as the demand for In- 
land decreased. The call for export 
coal was only fair, however. 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Loadings were larger during the first 
week of November at mines served by 
the Pennsylvania than at those depend- 
ent upon the Baltimore & Ohio. Penn- 
sylvania mines had 100 per cent car 
supply while plants on the B. & O. lost 
a day or so during the weekly period. 

Tonnage produced, however, sufficed 
for general market demand, which was 
even more listless than during the pre- 
ceding week. Prices continued to de- 
cline, particularly on slack coal and for 
Lakes, the latter price even reaching 
the low level of $4.75. The prevailing 
figure much of the time during the 
week was about $5. 

Despite the accumulation at Lakes, 
rail movement was fairly good. Water 
transportation, however, had been 
somewhat hampered by the low stage 
of the Ohio River. 


COAL AGE 


Industries in the Wheeling District 
were plentifully supplied, according to 
the representative on the Fair Practices 
Committee, and no fear was expressed 
that Wheeling industries would run 
short of coal. 








Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Election Idleness Cuts Production— 
Cars Nearly Adequate for Available 
Tonnage—Tide Shipments Curtailed— 
Sharp Slump in Demand—Prices and 
Conditions Almost Normal. 


NEW RIVER AND GULF 


General conditions in the New River 
field at the outset of November were 
not particularly conducive to a large 
production. The election interfered 
with operations for several days. There 
was furthermore an actual shortage of 
cars, although that was not so patent 
because of days missed during the early 
part of the week. 

Smokeless coal and New River coke 
were beginning to feel the general 
effect of a falling market, there being 
a lessened call for smokeless, although 
the Tidewater demand was holding up 
rather well. However, there were few 
boats awaiting cargoes. Coke was off, 
having declined to $12@$14. Mine run 
was not bringing more than $5@$5.40 
a ton, with export coal at $8. There 
was so much coal at the Lakes that 
little tonnage was going there and the 
weather had greatly weakened the West- 
ern markets. 

Loading fell off to a very consider- 
able extent in the Gulf region, the elec- 
tion being largely responsible. Hence 
both the Virginian and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroads were able to provide 
about all of the cars which could be 
handled. 

As so large a part of the Gulf out- 
put was under contract, even though 
there was a very weak spot demand, it 
failed to affect conditions to any ap- 
preciable extent. Loads were not being 
pulled as promptly as was to have 
been expected, owing to the poor con- 
dition of C. & O. motive power. 


POCAHONTAS AND TuG RIVER 


Lowered production in the Pocahon- 
tas region during the first six days 
of November followed in the wake of 
the election. Activities of third party 
leaders had of course been limited by 
the injunction in force as to the or- 
ganization of the Pocahontas field, but 
many miners made the first three days 
of the week a holiday. 

Owing to this idleness losses re- 
cently observed from a car shortage 
did not appear on the surface. 

Most of the Pocahontas production 
is being applied on contract, there be- 
ing little spot business. In fact the 
only spot demand is in Virginian cities. 
There has also been a diminution of the 
demand in Western markets, which ap- 
pear to be fairly well supplied. The 
spot business at Tide has fallen off and 
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much of the coal now dumped is on 
contract. Market conditions, as they 
affect Pocahontas coal, are now re- 
garded as being. back on a normal 
basis again. 

The election also affected Tug River 
production, little being accomplished 
during the first half of the week. It 
was not until about Thursday that the 
men were back at work in their usual 
numbers. 

There was anything but an active 
market and unless there should be a 
change in present conditions it is be- 
lieved there may be a lessened produc- 
tion by the first of the year because 
of “no market.” The spot market is 
extremely inactive, especially in the 
West. There is even an absence of 
that strong spot demand at Tide so 
much in evidence a few months ago. 
Much of the coal now moving to Tide- 
water is on contract. Conditions are 
now more nearly normal than they have 
been for some time. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Suffers from Election Idle- 
ness—Intimidations Renewed in the 
Thacker District—Price Recession Is 
General—All Demands Are Weaker— 
Car Supply Shows No Material Im- 
provement. 

KANAWHA 


Not only did the election hamper 
production, but during the latter part 
of the week ended Nov. 6 a marked 
shortage of cars on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio also affected the output. 

The volume of tonnage moving Lake- 
ward was of course small with prices 
down. As a matter of fact, Lake ship- 
ments made were largely on outstand- 
ing orders. 

Prices were still on the decline, hov- 
ering around $4.75 a ton for Inland 
markets, with inquiries growing less. 
While the demand was somewhat bet- 
ter for domestic lump, mild weather 


. Was exerting an effect on the market, 


though prices for domestic were abeut 
$6. It was difficult to ship much coal 
to Tide or Eastern markets, owing to a 
growing accumulation. For a time dur- 
ing the week the prevailing price for 
Tidewater was $8. 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Reduced production in the week ended 
Nov. 6 was due largely to cessation of 
operations at a good many mines on 
election day, so that the total output 
was only 53 per cent of capacity. Car 
shortage losses were less, having been 
trimmed down to 35 per cent, but that 
was because of the election idleness 
which forced the labor shortage losses 
upward. There was'ino actual improve- 
ment in car service. 

Market conditions were such as to 
absorb the entire output, even though 
the demand was not particularly brisk. 
Conditions seemed to have become more 
stabilized than during the final days 
of October, though prices were still 
receding somewhat. Much coal was 
going into Kentucky markets, though 
some was finding its way to the Lakes. 
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VIRGINIA 


Election day and its attendant idle- 
ness materially interfered with produc- 
tion. Aside from that operation was 
at the rate of about 90 per cent of 
capacity, with the car supply sufficient 
for all purposes. A further labor short- 
age also curtailed production. 

In sharp contrast with other bitu- 
minous regions there was a_ strong 
market for Virginia coal and the pre- 
vailing price at the beginning of the 
month was close to $7. Little or none 
of the output of southwest Virginia 
was being exported. Mines continued 
their special effort to supply the needs 
of home industries and domestic con- 
sumers which of course strengthened 
and increased outside calls for spot 
coal. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Election day played havoc to some 
extent with production in the Logan 
field which only reached 185,000 tons 
last week, an output much below that 
recorded during the greater part of 
October, when the monthly output 
totaled 948,634 tons or 54 per cent of 
capacity. 

Ground was regained during the latter 
part of the week but not enough to re- 
place the loss. There was not much 
more than 4,000 tons consigned to Lake 
points and little of that was on spot 
orders. Lake prices were far from at- 
tractive, not being much over $4.75 a 
ton. For that matter there was little 
activity in Western markets insofar as 
conditions were reflected in the Logan 
field, where the general run of prices 
were around $5, with the prospect that 
they would go even lower. 

Though production fell down to the 
extent of 12,200 tons in the Thacker 
field last week, conditions continued to 
improve in the strike situation. How- 
ever, with Federal troops no longer on 
duty in the strike zone efforts at sabo- 
tage and intimidation were resumed, 
which resulted in the dynamiting of 
several plants and one railroad trestle, 
with numerous threats, so that pro- 
ducers are certain that the strikers 
would make one last desperate effort 
before giving up their attempt to or- 
ganize the Williamson field. 

In the strike zone during October 
there was an output of 103,000 tons, an 
increase of 60 per cent over September. 
At the end of the month more than 
1,400 men were at work, that being an 
increase of 40 per cent over September. 








Southern Appalachian 








SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Slumps — Demand for 
Domestic Is Good — Tendency Toward 
Higher Prices. 


Car supply has reached the lowest 
point possible, without complete cessa- 
tion of work, mines barely getting one 
day supply per week. Strong demand 
coupled with the severe car shortage is 
causing many operators to openly 


COAL AGE 


threaten to sell for more than the $6 
maximum set by Government officials. 

The Cumberland Valley Division of 

he L & N has a capacity of about 1,600 
cars per day, whereas not more than an 
average of 400 is being loaded. Such 
a low ebb leaves but little spot coal. 
The little free prepared coal is eagerly 
bought with no question as to prices. 
‘ Export demand continues good, but 
there is no coal for shipment. The 
lifting of the compulsory Lake order 
has caused but little change in market- 
ing outlets from this field. 

Results of the election seem to greatly 
please most of the operators, for they 
are inclined to believe that a change of 
administration can at least work no 
harm, whereas there is great hope that 
the new administration will attempt to 
work in greater harmony with the in- 
dustry. 








Middle Western 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Prices Are Softer As Result of Compe- 
tition of Other Fields—Demand Is Good 
and Movement Steady—Production In- 
creases with Better Car Supply. 


Better car supply has been noted so 
far for November. The Illinois Central 
R.R. supplied 74 per cent of mine rat- 
ings and the L. & N. furnished up to 
52.6 per cent. These are the best av- 
erages shown in many months. 

Railroads are taking a fair volume 
of coal, while there is a good demand 
for both steam and prepared sizes com- 
ing from various districts. Movement 
of steam coal has increased rapidly, 
while the demand for lump continues 
good. Southern movement is especially 
good at this time, short freight hauls 
aiding. In the Northern fields compe- 
tition for business is increasing as Lake 
demand falls off, and more coal is being 
offered than heretofore. 

The price range is rather wide. One 
jobber reports that he has been offered 
mine run at $5.25; 4-in., $4.75; lump, 
$6.50; nut and slack, $4.75. A range 
average for the field as quoted by the 
West Kentucky Coal Bureau shows 
lump, $6.46; mine run, $5.02; nut and 
slack, $3.52. 

Prices range $4.50@$8 on lump, $4.60 
@$7.25 on mine run, and $3.75@$7.25 
for screenings. 





DUQUOIN 


Car Supply Improves—Heavy North- 
west Shipments—Labor Situation Is 
Good—Domestic Price Declines. 


The car supply has improved some- 
what over the preceding week. Not a 
single mine was reported as being idle 
on account of car shortage. 

It is reported that the coal famine 
which was expected in the Northwest is 
averted, due to the enormous tonnage 
unloaded there during the months of 
October and September from Illinois 
and Indiana. More coal has_ been 
shipped to that region from this dis- 
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trict in the past two months than ever 
before. 

While production has been increased 
and the weather has continued warm, 
prices seemed to hold their own. Many 
of the producers are beginning to get 
caught up with their contracts. Very 
little change was noticed on mine run, 








remaining at $4@$4.25; screenings 
dropped to $3.75@$4; lump to $4@ 
$4.50. 
Western 
UTAH 
Car Shortage Continues — Retailers’ 


Supply Is Short—Much Interest Shown 
Over Rate Controversy. 


Losses from car shortage continue. 
Some relief is in sight, however, accord- 
ing to H. W. Prickett, of the Utah 
Traffic Service Bureau, who has just 
returned from Washington, D. C. where 
he went in the interest of intermoun- 
tain traffic matters. Dealers are get- 
ting very short of supplies now that 
the weather has turned colder. 

Fight between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Utah Publie 
Utilities Commission over freight rates 
is now on. It will be remembered that 
the Interstate Commission allowed the 
railroads an increase and the Utah 
commission, claiming the right to reg- 
ulate all public utilities in the state, 
refused to permit the new rates al- 
lowed by the interstate body. The coal 
operators, among other large shippers 
in the state, made a strong appeal 
against the increase. 





Canada 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Satisfactory Resumption of Work Fol- 
lows Strike—New Export Market Seen 
—No Apprehension of Domestic Fuel 
Shortage. 


Eastern British Columbia collieries 
have settled back into normal conditions 
after October’s labor storm. Most of 
the mines are operating as near to 
capacity as the available labor permits. 
In the Crow’s Nest field there has been 
some dissatisfaction among the men 
because of charges of discrimination in 
the re-engagement of those who went 
on strike. 

Coal is being shipped probably in as 
large quantities as ever before in the 
history of the industry in western 
Canada. It would appear, therefore, 
that there is no cause for apprehension 
of domestic and industrial shortage. 

The demand for British Columbia 
coal outside of the Province continues. 
One of the latest export orders is for 
7,500 tons to be delivered to Auckland, 
New Zealand. The call for Vancouver 
Island coal for the mercantile traffic of 
the Pacific also is increasing; in short 
there is no lack of market; rather the 
difficulty of the operators is to get 
coal out in sufficient quantities. 





Mine 
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News 








ILLINOIS 


The Madison Coal Corporation has pur- 
chased from Mr. and Mrs N. E. Kinney, re- 
siding near Divernon, the coal rights lying 
under their land adjacent to the Divernon 
coal mine. The price specified in the trans- 
fer was $24,000. 


The Big Muddy Coal Co. is making some 
extensive improvements at its New Vir- 
ginia mine in Williamson County. Some of 
the new outfit includes six mining machines, 
one haulage motor, a new 250 k.w. genera- 
tor, 50 pit cars and some general improve- 
ments in the top works. The company also 
has erected 25 new four-room bungalows 
and expects the tonnage of the mine to be 
increased 30 or 40 per cent in the near 
future. 

The Southern Gem Coal Co., of Chicago, is 
having plans prepared for the erection of 
a new one-story plant addition for coal 
washing and handling at Pinkneyville, IIl. 
It will be one-story and is estimated to cost 
about $100,000, including equipment. 


INDIANA 


Two men were killed and twenty narrow- 
ly escaped death recently in a gas ex- 
plosion at Miami Coal Mine No. 8. The ex- 
plosion occurred about time the night shift 
of twenty-two men was ready to come out 
of the mine. The entry, where the men 
were killed, was damaged badly by the 
blast, but the rest of the mine was not 
affected. The mine employs about 400 men 
on the day shift, which would have gone 
into the mine two hours after the accident. 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation of a new coal mining company 
at Ft. Wayne to be known as the Service 
Ceal Co. The directors are Samuel W. 
Greenland, William H. Snyder and Edward 
F. Minneker. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Republic Coal Co., of Sullivan, a 
newly organized company formed for the 
purpose of operating coal mines. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $50,000, and 
the directors are Harry Ward, J, A. Ward, 
Homer Trimble, Jack Alumbaugh and Bert 
Stanley. 


KENTUCKY 


The Michigan State Grange has arranged 
the details for the purchase of a coal mine 
at Cumberland, Ky., to supply coal to its 
members at cost. The initial outlay on the 
mine will be $1,000,000. 


The Tildsley Coal Co., of Cincinnati, has 
absorbed and taken over the Smith Gard- 
ner Coal Co., of Louisville. The former 
will continue the Louisville office as its 
branch ,with A. H. Gardner in charge as 
district manager. 

It was reported at Ashland, at a mer- 
chants dinner recently, that the C. & O. 
R.R. was planning to spend $1,500,000 on 
road improvements in the Ashland Division 
this year, improving trackage and making 
arrangements for handling larger tonnage. 


The Rockhouse Coal Co., of Hazard, has 
filed notice of an increase in capital from 
$150,000 to $250,000. 

A number of Missouri capitalists have 
formed a new organization to be known as 
the Kentucky Coal Co., with capital of 
$150,000. R. A. Baker, J. P. Adams, R. H. 
Bruce and others are interested. The com- 
pany proposes to develop coal lands im- 
mediately above’ Whitesburg on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville main line. A new town- 
site is a part of the plant. A large part 
of the product will be coked, a) battery of 
fifty ovens for this purpose to be erected 
at once. 

The Nolansburg Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., 
eapital $40,000, has been chartered by C. 
Hurst, J. C. Buell and Hattie Hurst. 


Three men were burned in the power 
plant of the Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
in flashes from pulverized coal near the 
pulverizer. Investigation showed that a 
ean of blasting powder had come in with 
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the coal the can being torn to pieces and 
the powders mixed with the pulverized coal 
by the pulverizer, and touched off by fric- 
tion of spark. It is believed that the coal 
came from the company’s own mines at 
Echols, Ky. 


The Tiffany Coal Co. has sold its mining 
plant and land at Hymar, Knox County, to 
the Georgia Development Co., at a consid- 
eration said to be $150,000. 


MONTANA 


The Westmont Coal Co. of Darby, has 
been formed by John F. Waddell, R. B. 
Nicholson and John Cheney, with a capi- 
talization of $150,000, to mine, buy, sell and 
deal in coal and coal lands. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Coal & Iron Co. has been sold 
to S. Labold and G. BH. Carlyle of Ports- 
mouth and D. D. Davis of Oak Hill. Prop- 
erty conveyed includes 7,200 acres in fee 
simple and the mineral rights to an addi- 
tional 10,000 acres, and is also rich in de- 
posits of limestone, clay and shale suitable 
for brick, tile and pottery production. The 
purchasers are owners of several pottery 
and brick plants. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Youghiogheny and Ohio Coal Co., 
owning a dozen or more big mines in Bel- 
mont and Jefferson Counties, is spending 
a considerable sum of money in the devel- 
opment of its coal poperties west of Ray- 
land and they have built a modern model 
town in which to house their workmen. 
Glen Robin will have the distinction of 
being the most up-to-date mining settle- 
ment in the whole country. 


The Holtwood Coal Co. has purchased 
land along the Susquehanna River’ on the 
Lancaster County shore from midway be- 
tween Safe Harbor and Shenka Ferry to 
Pequea for reclamation of 5,000,000 tons of 
coal deposits in the river at this point. The 
company has contracted with the Anthra- 
cite Production Co. to get. the coal from 
the bed. Sidings and dredges are now in 
course of construction. With operation in 
full sway, coal will be removed at the 
rate of 1,000 tons daily. 


Announcement has been made in Union- 
town of the sale of approximately 9,000 
acres of coal and surface properties, for- 
merly a part of the estate of the late I. 
W. Semans, to Hayden, Miller & Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for $1,250,000. The hold- 
ings include 5,867 acres of coal and 1,000 
acres of surface ground in Greene County, 
this state; 637 acres of coal and 96 of sur- 
face in Harrison County, W. Va.; 110 acres 
of coal in Marion County, W. Va., and 
smaller holdings in Fayette and surround- 
ing counties. 


Stone Bros., of Uniontown, have pur- 
chased a tract of 600 acres of Pittsburgh 
coal, on Simpson creek in the vicinity of 
Smith chapel of the M. E church, Harrison 
County, from John A. Holbert, of Fairview, 
for more than $500,000. It is reported that 
rights of way have been procured for a 
railroad which will be connected with the 
West Virginia and Pittsburgh division of 
the B. & O. 


Several new mine openings of Somerset 
County companies have been completed and 
additional coal is being mined in the field. 
The Specht Coal Co. is shipping coal from 
one opening with the main opening near- 
ing completion. The MHillerest Coal Co. 
completed its plant recently. The company 
plans ten new dwelling houses. The Tri- 
angle Coal Co. on the west side of Stoney 
Creek is also ready to open its mine. 


Feeling that they were not represented 
at the recent wage conferences and there- 
fore had not promised to give back pay to 
their employees to meet the difference in 
wage before and after the award for the 
period between April 1 and the wage set- 


_tlement, the Seoteh Valley Coal Co., oper- 
ating near Hazleton, refused to make the 
settlement which its non-union workers de- 
manded. As a result, the 150 persons that 
the company employs called on the United 
Mine Works of America to help them, de- 
claring that they were locked out for hav- 
ing ventured to make a demand for back 
pay. The mine workers also are seeking 
the support of the Department of Labor at 
Washington. 


UTAH 


The geologists who were sent by the 
Utah State Board of Equalization to sur- 
vey the coal veins in Huntington Canyon 
have completed their task, having followed 
the veins of coal for 60 miles up and down 
the canyon. It is expected that a tunnel 
will be cut through the mountains so as to 
make the coal accessible from Mohrland. 
The property is believed to contain many 
billions of tons of high grade coal. Of- 
ficials of the United States Fuel Co. have 
already made a survey of the proposed tun- 
nel site, but the company has not yet 
authorized any statement as to what it 
will do. 

The Mutual Coal Co.’s plant in Carbon 
County is on the point of completion and 
coal is expected to be mined by the latter 
part of November. The working entry into 
the seam from which the first production 
will be made has been put in good work- 
ing condition. The spur from the Rio 
Grande R.R. and the tipple side tracks are 
ready for track laying. The company will 
sell its coal to its own stockholders of 
whom it is said there are more than 1,700 
in Utah and Idaho. 


John H. Tonkin of Salt Lake City and 
Charles W. Buckley of Chicago have pur- 
chased 320 acres of coal lands near Price, 
Carbon County, at a cost aggregating $91,- 
800 from the U. S. Government. Payment 
has been made to Receiver Heber C. Jex 
of the local land office. It is claimed that 
this is the largest sale of government coal 
lands ever made in this country, 


The Mutual Fuel Co. is opening a new 
mine in the Spring Canyon district, near 
Raines, Utah. A large crew is at work 
on the surface getting ready for operations. 


WASHINGTON 


Joseph Daniels of the University of 
Washington has prepared a bulletin on the 
coking situation on the Pacific coast. The 
coking industry of Washington and British 
Columbia is arousing considerable interest, 
more particularly in the recent discussions 
of the question of establishment of iron and 
steel plants in the Northwest. The in- 
creasing interest in the resources of this 
portion of North America as potential and 
active sources of industrial raw materials 
has led to considerable investigation for 
supplies-of coal. The bulletin presents a 
history of the coking industry together 
with accumulated information and data ob- 
tained from investigations and tests made 
by the writer and others. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


The newly organized Tomkins By-Prod- 
uct Coal Co. will operate principally in 
Logan County, where it is believed develop- 
ment work will be initiated at an early 
date. This enterprise is capitalized at 
$100,000, those most closely identified with 
the new company being: D. N. Crawford, 
W. E. Tomkins, C. R. Conner, C. C. Rand, 
H. V. Roe, all of Huntington. 


The Schell Coal Co. has just been or- 
ganized for the purpose of handling coal, 
coke, iron, timber and spoke products, head- 
quarters of the company being at Hubbard 
in Mineral County. The capital stock of 
the new company has been fixed at $50,- 
000, those most largely interested being: 
J. F. Somerville, N. D. Somerville. J. P. 
Dorsey all of Cumberland; Elmer Whitaker 
and Thomas Wilhelm, of Hubbard, W. Va. 


November 18, 1920 


The Richland-Marshall Coal Co., Mounds- 
ville, has perfected arrangements for the 
development of its coal property, and the 
installation of electrical machinery and 
paren will be inaugurated at an early 

ate. 


The Craig Coal Mining Co., Howesville, 
recently organized with a capital of $200,- 
000, has perfected plans for the develop- 
ment of 200 acres of coal lands in this 
locality. W. E. Arnett is president and 
H. G. Hodges, treasurer, both of Kingwood. 
West Virginia. 


The H. N. Hough Coal Co., Lumberport. 
- recently organized with a capital of $50,000, 
is planning for extensive development of its 
coal property to increase the output to 400 
tons per day. Equipment for all features 
ra paper yon will be installed at an early 
ate. 


The development of the plans of the 
Coalmont Coal & Coke Co. is proceeding 
satisfactorily. The aerial tramway and 
electric light and power plant should be 
completed this year at the present rate of 
progress. Four of the tramway cables are 
stretched and the buckets and other equip- 
ment are on the ground. Two large marine 
boilers will supply power for the electric 
plant, which will be housed in a new build- 
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ing of pressed brick and steel. Light and 
power is to be furnished both for the mine 
plant and for the town. A water system is 
to be installed. 


_The Kanawha Cannel Coal Co., organized 
with a capital of $50,000, has acquired about 
250 acres of coal lands in the vicinity of 
Marmet. This will be developed to produce 
about 1,000 tons daily. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Government’s Mine Rescue Station 
at Fernie is being enlarged to accommodate 
more adequately the apparatus with which 
it is equiped and for the training of the 
miners in its use. This station is provided 
with about as complete a line of appliances 
for mine rescue work as can be procured. 
The Fernie Station was the first in British 
Columbia and one of the first in the North- 
west to be provided with the Gibbs type of 
breathing apparatus. The Government also 
maintains at a high state of effiiency, sta- 
tions at Nanaimo, Cumberland and Merritt. 
That at Nanaimo has been outfitted with 
six sets of the Paul apparatus and four sets 
of the Gibbs; that of Cumberland is 
equipped with the Draeger apparatus of the 
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1917 model, but this shortly will be replaced 
with the modern type, and that of Merritt, 
which recently was taken over by the Pro- 
vincial Department of -Mines, has six sets 
of the Draeger and four sets of the Gibbs. 


That the Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., 
owners of large areas of coal bearing lands 
on Vancouver Island, are contemplating 
opening up new sections is indicated by 
drilling work that is in progress at Sable 
River, near Union Bay. A number of holes 
have been driven and the results are said to 
have been generally satisfactory. Similar 
explorations are being carried on in other 
districts, and word of the company’s plans 
with regard to the opening of new mines is 
being awaited with interest. 


ALASKA 


A good grade of coal is being mined at 
the junction of the Healey and Nenana 
Rivers in Alaska. The mine, which is 
operated by the Healey River Coal Corpora- 
tion, is close to the Alaskan Ry. near Fair- 
banks and a tramway is used to deliver 
the coal to the railway tracks. Some large 
Seams in the Healey River section are to 
be explored. 








Association Activities 


Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association 


Operators of the Central Pennsylvania 
field met in Altoona, Pa., on Nov. 4, on the 
question of pledging themselves not to ask 
unreasonably high prices. President James 
H. Allport presided. The meeting was 
largely attended and partook more of the 
nature of a gathering of individual oper- 
ators rather than a meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Allport explained that the 
purpose of the meeting was to take action 
in harmony with that taken last week at 
Cleveland, O., by the National Association. 
A resolution was prepared and adopted, by 
which it was resolved: 

“That the bituminous coal operators of 
central Pennsylvania refuse to ask or re- 
ceive unreasonably high prices for bitumi- 
nous coal, and further that all unwise 
practices in the industry, where any such 
exist, be condemned and eliminated; and 

“That in accordance with the action 
taken by the bituminous coal operators at 
the Cleveland meeting, that the bituminous 
coal operators of central Pennsylvania in- 
struct the chairman of this meeting to im- 
mediately appoint a committee of ten, of 
which he shall be one, and of which the 
secretary of this meeting shall be secretary, 
said committee to be known as the fair 
practice committee to function in this: dis- 
trict in conjunction with the department of 
justice to the end set forth in this resolu- 
tion; and 

“Be it further resolved That the com- 
mittee prepare basic resolutions and a set 
of rules to govern the action of the com- 
mittee, and a plan for raising necessary 
funds to carry on the work of stabilizing 
the coal mining industry.” 


William Hahman of Altoona declared 
that, in his opinion, the resolutions do not 
mean anything. Mr. Allport replied that 
unwise practices referred to had to do with 
the resale of coal. In many cases it is 
sold from one broker to another, each 
exacting a toll of profits and it should be 
the object of the operators to eliminate this 
waste. Mr. Allport contended that the oper- 
ators are not permitted to fix prices. Sec- 
retary Charles O’Neill, in answer to ques- 
tions, explained that committees are being 
-Ramed by producers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers and that pledges are being given 
that no resold coal will be handled. - This, 
he explained, will eliminate some of the 
middlemen. 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 


of Ohio 


_The only development of interest in this 
district is the appointment of The Fair 
Practices Committee, which was reported 
following the meeting of bituminous opera- 
tors in Cleveland on Oct. 26. 

They advise they have not received any 
report of dissatisfaction on account of 
prices charged, nor failure to secure coal 
in a satisfactory volume. The feeling pre- 
yails that the statements made at the 
Cleveland meeting and the appointment of 
the Fair Practices Committee as a result, 


has eliminated any objectionable conditions, 
if they existed in this district, before the 
meeting. It seems probable now that the 
Committee will not receive any complaints. 


Southern Ohio Coal Exchange 


Operators in the southern Ohio field met 
at the Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 
4 to take action on the question of fair 
practice as requested by the Department of 
Justice at Washington. The meeting was 
called by the exchange, George H. Barker, 
vice president of the Maynard Coal Co., was 
made chairman and W. D. McKinney, sec- 
retary of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, 
secretary. 

Chairman Barker read the letter from the 
Department of Justice requesting the meet- 
ing and also the result of the recent opera- 
tors’ meeting at Cleveland, when resolu- 
tions favoring fair practices were adopted. 
A statement was made of the really serious 
situation in domestic circles in Ohio and ad- 
joining states, 

Following the adoption of the resolutions 
Col. Endrakin of Chillicothe described the 
serious conditions in the coal trade in that 
section, saying that some consumers had 
been coming 40 to 50 miles to Chillicothe 
for coal. Secretary B. F. Nigh of the Mich- 
igan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association urged 
operators to co-operate toward loading do- 
mestic coal to relieve the situation in the 
three states. A motion was adopted pledg- 
ing this support. 


Western States Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association 


An organization to be known as the 
Western States Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association has just been formed with 
headquaters in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The object of the association is to bring 
together the various local retail associa- 
tions of the Far West for the purpose of 
interchange of ideas and co-operation. The 
states who will be charter members are 
Utah, Oregon, Idaho and California. Wash- 
ington and Nevada have yet to be heard 
from. 

Officers have been elected as follows: 
President, J. Calvin Ewing, San Francisco; 
Vice-president, J. R. Slayden, Pasadena, 
Cal.; W. C. Holman, Portland, Ore.; C. E. 
Sharp, Boise. Idaho; F. B. Kimball, Salt 
Lake City, Secretary, W. C. Stark, Salt 
Lake City. 








Recent Patents 


Governing Fuel Pump.—Adolph F. Christ- 


mas, Easton, Pa., assignor to Ingersoll- 
Rand Co}, Jersey City, N. J., 1,852,050. 
Sept. 7, 1920. Filed Sept. 28, 1918. Serial 


No. 256,129. 
Mining Machine.—Albert Ball, Claremont, 
. H., assignor by mesne assignments to 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1,352.169 Sept. 7, 1920. Filed July 
26, 1909. Serial No. 509,579. 


Anemometer.—Sydney George Starling, 
Forest Gate, and A. J. Hughes, London. 
England, assignors to Henry Hughes & 
Son, Ltd., London, England, 1,352,391. Sept. 
Saehag: Filed Apr. 10, 4919. Serial No. 

,066. 


Briquet 
Philadelpha, 
Briquet Co., 
Sept. 7, 1920. 
No» 323,172. 


Drier.—Robert S. Plummer, 
Pa., assiguor to American 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1,352,377. 
Filed Sept. 11, 1919. Serial 








Traffic News 


Vigorous protests will be made at the 
I. C. C. hearing on Nov. 16 to the proposed 
increases in trimming and dumping charges 
at Hampton Roads. The proposed increases 
place the charge for this service at Hamp- 
ton Roads eight cents above the charge at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. An addition to 





the protest of the coal operators will be 


that of the steamship interests generally, 
including the United States Shipping Board. 


In the complaint of the Alden Coal Co. 
of Matherville, Ill., the I. C. C. has decided 
that the rates on coal from Matherville to 
Hopewell, Ill., initiated by the Director- 
General of Railroads were unreasonable, but 
denies reparation because the complainant 
is not the real party in interest. The 
Commission says the rates were unreason- 
able because they exceeded $1 per net ton. 


In the complaint of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co., the I. C. C. decides that 
the rates on coal from Lucinda, Pa., via 
Waverly, N. Y., to Ricketts, Pa., are unjust 
and unreasonable, prescribes reasonable 
maximum rate for the future and awards 
the complainant reparation. 


Indiana Rates.—The trade here will be 
considerably affected by a recent intrastate 
increase in freight rates, amounting to 
about 33% per cent. The increase was 
granted by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission after the steam roads had pe- 
titioned for an increase of 40 per cent. 
Because of the fact that indianapolis is a 
big distributing point for the greater por- 
tion of Indiana, the distributing houses of 
Indianapolis have been greatly affected. 
Some of the industries through appealing 
to the commission saved themselves much 
added expense when in cases like the brick 
manufacturers, no increase was allowed 
and the sand and gravel industry intrastate 
rates were increased only 11 per cent. 


Twin Cities —The stringent coal situa- 
tin has called attention anew to the water- 
way project to the Atlantic via the Welland 
canal and the St. Lawrence river. It is 
pointed out that this would release cars 
which are now tied up to move products of 
the Northwest. The through waterway 
would allow the flour and other products 
of this section to go by water, and the cars 
now used for moving thera would ‘be avyail- 
able for the coal and other trades. 


Louisville & Nashville R.R.—In the plea 
of the Louisville’& Nashville R.R. for an in- 
erease in coal rates from mines in _Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and West Virginia to 
points North and Northwest, the railroad 
company has asked that its rates from and 
to the points specified be increased from 
3334 per cent, ordered effective Aug. 25, to 
40 per cent, as given to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R, a competing line. It was con- 
tended by the Kentucky coal operators that 
the Tllinois mines would be placed in direct 
competition with the Kentucky fields should 
the increase be granted. A decision will 
be rendered after the Interstate Commerce 





‘Commission reviews the testimony taken. 


~ 
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Personals 





William B. Lloyd, of Wm. B. Lloyd Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., took advantage of a lull 
in the retail trade to visit the anthracite 
region. He spent several days in the 
vicinity of Mauch Chunk and reports the 
Lehigh field working to capacity, so far as 
can be seen, 

Work has been started on the rebuilding 
of the coal yard for A. G. Solomon, Norris- 
town, Pa., dealer. The work is to be com- 
pleted within two months and when fin- 
ished will be double the capacity of the 
former yard. 

N. W. Garrett has joined the force of the 
Irwin Valley Gas Coal Co., located in the 
‘Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Garrett has had long experience in the 
bituminous trade and was formerly con- 
nected with the well known house of B. 
Nicoll & Co. 

T. C. Hughes was a recent visitor in New 
York City. Mr. Hughes has been actively 
connected with the coal mining industry 
for many years, at present being president 
of the Kentucky Collieries of Pineville, Ky. 
While in this vicinity, he acquired much in- 
formation that will be valuable in the de- 
velopment of his mines and sale of the coal. 


M. L. Burtles has been appointed Hunt- 
ington representative of the Old Dominion 
Coal Corporation of Charleston; W. Va., 
succeeding H. A. Christian, transferred to 
Cincinnati. Mr. Burtles was formerly con- 
nected with the Amherst Fuel Co. of Lun- 
dale, 

Four additional representatives of the 
fair practice committee of northern West 
Virginia operators have been selected to 
act in the following group of counties in 
northern West Virginia: J. J. Phileen, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Clarksburg for the counties of Harrison, 
Doddridge, Lewis, Gilmer and Calhoun; 
E. M. Grant of Morgantown, for the coun- 
ties of Marion, Monongalia and Preston; 
Charles Ritter, secretary of the Business 
Men’s Association of Elkins, for the coun- 
ties of Randolph, Taylor, Upshur and Bar- 
bour; William Hesket, of Piedmont, for the 
counties of Mineral, Hampshire, Hardy, 
Grant Tucker and Pendleton. 

Thos. F. McGowan, retaii coal dealer in 
Philadelphia, was successful at the recent 
election in his candidacy as a membe of 
the State legislature, receiving an extraor- 
dinarily heavy vote, 


Geo. W. Edmonds, founder of the old 
Geo W. Edmonds & Co. retail business until 
its consolidation with the Newton concern, 
was at the last election chosen for the 
fourth time to represent the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia County in the U. §S 
Congress. Mr. Edmunds is in receipt of 
the congratulations of his many friends in 
the trade. 

¥F. J. Ginn has been appointed traffic di- 
rector of the National Committee on Gas 
and Electric Service. 


F. B. Layton, for some time vice-presi- 
dent of the Bader Coal Co., has organized 
an independent company, under the name 
of the F. B. Layton Coal Co., with office 
in ‘Milk St., Boston, Mass.; capital stock, 
$50,000. 

W. J. Davis, New Straitsville, Ohio, coal 
operator and former county Republican 
chairman, was rendered unconscious and 
seriously injured, when he fell from a cut 
of cars at his mine. 


W. N. Wetzel, former superintendent of 
mines for Utah. Fuel Co. at Castle Gate 
and at Sunnyside, is coming back to Car- 
bon County, where he will take a position 
as general superintendent for the Carbon 
Fuel Co. 


Henry 8S. Fleming, consulting engineer, of 
New York, for several years chairman of 
the executive of the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Ltd., operating collieries on 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, has 
resigned as president of that company and 
its allied organizations. the board of di- 
rectors and the bondholders’ committee, 
having decided that the executive manage- 
ment shall in future be wholly in ‘British 
Columbia. 


D. S. Riddle of the Riddle Coal Co., Chat- 
tanooga. 'Tenn.. visited New York City re- 
cently, following the Cleveland operators’ 
meeting, which he attended. Mr. Riddle’s 
company conducts an extensive jobbing 
business in the South, with mining connec- 
tions in Kentucky. 


Paul Pool, of Johnstown, Pa., for four 
years assistant superintendent of the Cam- 
bria Steel Co.’s coke plant at Franklin. 
Cambria County, resigned Nov. 1 to accept 
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a position as superintendent of the by- 
product coke plant of the Semet-Solvay Co. 
at Detroit. 

G. Allen Crane, mining engineer, an- 
nounces that he has established offices at 
Vancouver, B. C., with a view to offering 
his professional services for consulting, re- 
porting, developing andl administrative 
work in all classes of mining. ’ 

A. G. Gutheim, of Washington, repre- 
sentative of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, was in the Twin Cities recently on 
a visit. He stated that there would be an 
early relief from the transportation diffi- 
culties which have caused so much grief 
to the coal trade. 

J. M. Savage, for some years General 
Manager with headquarters at Victoria, 
B. C., of the Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., 
has been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
pany’s Executive, vice Henry 8S. Fleming, 
resigned. 


A. F. Elliott, who for thirteen years has 
been chief electrical superintendent of the 
coal mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co., and has been identified with 
the growth of the mines of that company, 
has resigned. 


Prominently among the Central Pennsyl- 
vania coal operators who attended the re- 
cent meeting of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland, Ohio, were H. J. 
Meehan and Enoch Carver, of the firm of 
J. C. Cosgrove & Co., of Johnstown. 


R. B. Mitchell, general superintendent of 
the Illinois mines of Cosgrove & Co., Johns- 
tewn, Pa., is a visitor in Johnstown. He 
is head of the Sandford Coal Co., the com- 
pany recently installing a new tipple which 


has increased the output to 2,500 tons 
daily. 
Thomas M. Davis, superintendent of 


Mine No. 6 of the Peabody Coal Co., located 
at Springfield, Ill., has been transferred to 
Mine No. 7, at Kincaid, IIl. 

E. J. Alexander, after serving for fifteeen 
years as fuel agent for the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois R.R., has been tendered a 
position as vice-president of the Ender Coal 
& Coke Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 

Mr. J. Noble Snider, having returned to 
the service of the N. Y. C. R.R., was ap- 
pointed Coal Freight Agent, with head- 
quarters at New York. 

The American Export and Inland Coal 
Corporation, which was organized not long 
ago, has announced the appointment of W. 
A. Leigh as its Michigan representative. 

J. J. Snively has accepted an important 
position with A. R. Hamilton & Co. Mr. 
Snively for a time was connected with the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. 








Industrial News 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Cortright Coal 
Co., located in the Pennsylvania Building, 
have succeeded in getting additional floor 
space for their business which has grown 
rapidly in the past several years. The 
new space doubles their former capacity 
and gives them ample room for housing 
their sales department as well as the vari- 
ous underlying companies of the concern, 
of which H. B. Cortright is president and 
H. Bartram Cornog vice president. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, coal brokers, with general offices 
in Detroit, have opened an office in Clarks- 
burg with Loring J. Smith as representa- 
tive. The company plans to open an office 
in Fairmont also just as soon as a location 
can be obtained. The F'airmont representa- 
tive of the company is Ifred M. Bennett, 
Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Phila. & Reading 
Ry., using approximately 3,000,000 tons 
of coal per year, has entered upon a fuel 
conservation plan. Mr. Charles P. Damp- 
man has been appointed supervisor of fuel 
conservation, and has issued a pamphlet 
covering the various ways in which coal 
can be saved. Particular attention is called 
to the manner in coaling the locomotives, 
but stress is also being laid upon overload- 
ing’ of tanks, coal lost in transit, ete. The 
committee plan has been adopted to make 
the movement effective, there being com- 
mittees to oversee the plan on each division, 
as well aS sub-committees in round-houses 
and shops. A saving of 420,000 tons has 
been set as a mark, which would mean 
about 200 pounds per locomotive mile. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The fair practice com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh district coal oper- 
ators has sent a circular to all operators 
of the Pittsburgh Federal district urging 
operators to do everything in their power 
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to meet the demands for coal for domes- 
tic use. They are requested to advise the 
secretary of the committee, R. W. Gardi- 
ner, as to what coal they have available. 


New York, N. Y.—C. W. Hunt Engineer- 
ing Corporation has been formed with of- 
fices at 143 Liberty St, New York City, 
to handle sales entailing engineering in 
connection with the Hunt products and all 
engineering services previously performed 
by. the CG. W. Hunt Co,jvine: 

Lansing, Mich.—The fourth district of 
the Michigan Coal Merchants’ Association 
has been organized here. William B. 
Smith, state association secretary, was here 
from Detroit. The fourth district will com- 
prise dealers in Ingham, Livingston, Eaton 
and Shiawasse Counties. Twenty-five rep- 
resentatives from the various towns were 
present at the meeting. 


Hartford, Conn.—The J. B. Engineering 
Sales Co., has ben appointed Connecticut 
sales agents of the Conveyors Corporation 
of America, formerly American Steam Con- 
veyor Corporation. Offices are located at 
60 Prospect St., Hartford, Conn. 





Obituary 


Anthony LePage of Clinton, a coal opera- 
tor, was killed recently, when the automo- 
bile in which he was riding was struck 
by a passenger train at a crossing east of 
Clinton. LePage was alone in the car 
and was going to Terre Haute. 


B. J. Libby, well known in the fuel busi- 
ness of South Minneapolis, died recently 
after a brief illness. He had been confined 
to a wheel-chair for nearly 40 years, hav- 
ing been left a cripple when about 16. 
Despite this, he established a fuel business 
which he directed from his chair and con- 
ducted it successfully until his death. 


A. H. Hamilton, consulting mechanical 
engineer, died in Vancouver, B. C., after a 
brief illness. For many years he was mas- 
ter mechanic for the Western Fuel Co. of 
San Francisco, later with the Canadian 
Collieries, Ltd. 


George W. Stevens. President of the 
Chesapeake ‘& Ohio R.R., dropped dead at 
the G'reenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, recently. Mr. Stevens was active 
in the development of the coal fields of West 
Virginia, and during his term of office as 
President of the C. & O. an unusually large 
number of branch lines were built to aid 
in the development of the State’s natural 
resources. 








Coming Meetings 





Illinois Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting on Nov. 20 at Springfield, Til. See- 
retary Martin Bolt, Springfield, Tl. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
holds its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers will hold its annual meeting 
DeC ains, 9 and 10 in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 
_ Taylor Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing Dec. 2, 3, and 4 in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th Street. New 
ork City. This society tends to promote 
the science and the art of administration 
and of management. Managing director, 
H. S. Person, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 


The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Inc., will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City Jan. 18. 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ annual meeting will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th Street, New York City, Dec. 7 to 10 
inclusive. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 

Wilinois Mining Institute will holds its 
annual meeting Nov. 20 at Springfield Ill. 
Secretary, Martin Bolt, 1600 College Street, 
Springfield, Tl. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its_annual meeting Dee. 7 and 8, at 
McLure Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va. Secretary, 
R. E. Sherwood, 1001 Kanawha Bank Build- 
ing, Charleston, W. Va. 
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The Cancellation Bugbear 


IRST the textiles, leather, rubber and allied indus- 

tries and most recently the machine-tool industry 
have been worried by cancellation of orders. Business 
in these lines has been threatened with disruption be- 
cause buyers refuse to take goods ordered before prices 
started downward. W. Randolph Montgomery, counsel 
for the National Association of Credit Men, recently 
said that it has been the boast of American business 
men that the last decade has seen an improvement in 
business morals; that when a contract was made, the 
goods would be taken and would be paid for. “Pious ex- 
pressions about the sanctity of contracts are [now] as 
potent as the fourteen points were, confronted by the 
hatreds and passions of the European nations, when 
they met in conference two years ago.” 

So far this year, carelessness in observing contracts 
for coal has not been charged to the buyer but rather to 
the seller, who found in too many instances some basis 
for neglecting “options to ship,” otherwise known in 
the coal trade as contracts, in order to sell-coal on the 
higher priced open market. 

It will be no new experience for the coal shipper to 
have consumers cancel orders, should that condition de- 
velop this year. Nor is the cancellation of business 
as serious for the producer of coal.as it is for the pro- 
ducer of a manufactured article, because if the order 
for coal is withdrawn the coal is not mined and no 
capital is tied up in semi-finished or completed products. 





With Regard to the Sherman Act 


DDRESSING the nineteenth annual convention of 
the National Machine Tool Builders Association 
at the Hotel Astor. New York, the second week in 
November, President Albert E. Newton is reported to 
have told his members that “any reduction in prices 
on machine tools will not stimulate demand, but is 
more likely to work to the contrary,” a sentiment found 
to be general among members, according to the report 
of the meeting in Iron Age (Nov. 18, p. 1321). The 
president is reported also to have said that ‘There 
is only one cause that I know of that should either 
increase or decrease the price of machine tools, and 
that is cost. The depression with which we 
are now contending is no new experience for us, and 
is not a surprise. I believe most of our mem- 
bers fully realize that the values which accrue to them 
from the fruits of our association are proportionate 
to the time and mutual support given by them.” 
Can you picture the president of the National Coal 
Association advising his members that any reduction 
in prices of coal will not stimulate demand, but rather 
the contrary, or that the only cause justifying lower 
prices of coal would be decreases in cost? Can you 
imagine any official of any coal-men’s association ad- 
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vising its members in any wise regarding selling 
prices? So far has the coal industry gone in following 


the spirit of the Sherman law that even information 
regarding the prices at which past business has been 
transacted no longer is exchanged. 





Emphasizing Responsibilities 


O-ORDINATION in economic groups to eliminate 

the great waste and misery of intermittent em- 
ployment and unemployment. was urged by Herbert 
Hoover, speaking as first president of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies in Washington on Nov. 
20, 1920. Before this gathering of engineers repre- 
senting every avenue of industry, the bituminous-coal 
industry was pointed out as one where bad economic 
functioning resulted in an average of but 180 days 
employment per year, a condition the solution of which 
would be greatly helped if a basis of co-operation could 
be found between the coal operators, coal. miners, the 
railroads and the consumers. Mr. Hoover said: “The 
combined result would be a-higher standard of living to 
the employee, reduced risk to the operator, fundamental 
expansion of economic life by cheaper fuel. With our 
necessary legislation against combinations and the lack 
of any organizing force to bring about this co-opera- 
tion, the industry is helpless unless we can develop 
some method of governmental interest; not in govern- 
mental ownership but in stimulation of co-operation 
and better organization.” 

Mr. Hoover did well to include the consumers among 
those whose efforts are needed to improve the balance 
in the soft-coal industry. The fate of the industry 
at all times is in the hands of the consumers. Com- 
pare, if you will, the business of raising and marketing 
wheat with that of bituminous coal. The farmer raises 
the wheat, and either the farmer, the local or ter- 
‘minal elevator or the flour mill keeps the product in 
stock to meet varying demands. The producer of coal 
must leave his product stored as nature put it—under 
ground, unmined—until the consumer calls for it either 
for storage or for consumption. 

The “bad functioning’ of the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry, held up as a horrible example, is not the fault 
of the producer. The education of the men in the coal- 
mining industry in the fundamental economic facts 
controlling the success of their business should be con- 
sidered but a step in the education of consumers. We 
do not believe with Mr. Hoover that the industry is 
helpless unless there is developed some method of gov- 
ernmental interest in the stimulation of co-operation 
for better organization. Rather we think that the 
need is to stimulate the interest of the business men— 
the men who control the functioning of our coal-con- 
suming industries, including the railroads and the pub- 
lic utilities—in their responsibility for the proper 
functioning of the coal industry. The real problem is 
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to bring these men to a realization that the relief 
they seek against high prices for coal, from periods 
of shortage and from shipments of inferior product 
lies along the purely selfish lines of common sense. 
Consumers must realize the fundamental fact that they 
are the arbiters of their destiny, and not the producers. 
Once the coal consumer appreciates these facts there 
will be created proper governmental interest in collect- 
ing and furnishing him the facts about coal. 

Mining coal cheaply, safely, and with due regard to 
its conservation as a great natural resource, and the 
placing of that coal, properly prepared, in railroad cars, 
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is only one-half of the industry in coal. The other 
half is distribution and merchandising of this product 
at a profit and with due regard to sane business 
methods. 

Coal Age believes it can best serve the industry by 
serving not only those who produce the coal and those 


- who merchandise it but those who must buy it as well. 


We seek to forward the “co-ordination in economic 
groups” for which Herbert Hoover speaks, and our 
interpretation of that general expression is that produc- 
tion and selling of coal must be linked up with intel- 
ligent buying of coal. . 


Federated Engineering Societies Perfect Organization; 
Twenty-one Associations Represented 


gregate membership of more than 60,000 have 
perfected the organization of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies and selected Herbert 
Hoover as their first president to lead them in their 
program to place the engineer properly in relation to 
public affairs and to make the engineer’s voice heard 
in matters of national concern. These sessions were 
held in Washington, D. C., Nov. 18 to 20, inclusive. 
This organization of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies has been perfected through the efforts 
of a joint conference committee, representing the four 
large engineering societies in the fields of electrical, 
mechanical, civil, and mining and metallurgical engi- 
neering. At the beginning of this organization’s meet- 
ing Richard L. Humphrey, who has served as chair- 
man of the joint conference committee, set forth the 
general function of the work and emphasized the key- 
note of the conference when speaking of the large 
responsibility of the engineer to make useful his “capac- 
ity for leadership.” 


r \WENTY-ONE engineering societies with an ag- 


MEETINGS AND RECORDS OPEN TO PUBLIC 


Societies accepting membership before July 1, 1921, 
will be regarded as charter members of the federation. 

The two problems which were debated at greater 
length than any others during the entire conference 
related to matters of publicity and the location of head- 
quarters of the federation. Apparently largely in 
recognition of the fact that all the work of the federa- 
tion must be obviously in the open and without the 
suspicion of secret machinations, it was finally decided 
that every phase of the federation work should be 
regarded as public. Not only will all sessions of the 
council, the executive board and committees, except 
executive sessions, be open to any proper person, but 
also all records of the meetings as well. 

Since the Federated Societies will deal largely with 
national problems, it was decided that Washington was 
the proper location for its headquarters. Another fac- 
tor in this selection of Washington was the feeling that 
seems to prevail, especially in certain Western societies, 
that New York influence in the federation work should 
be reduced to a minimum. It is recognized that in 
dealing with public matters at least a branch office in 
Washington would be essential, and the necessity for 
the establishment of two offices was to be avoided, if 
possible, by this means. 

In view of the fact that the American Engineering 


Council! (the name of the working body made up of 
delegate societies of federations) probably will take 
over the activities of the Engineering Council which 
has been operated for several years by a limited num- 
ber of societies, there was special importance attached. 
to the report of the work of the Engineering Council 
made by J. Parke Channing, its chairman. 

As typical of problems to be considered by the Fed- 
erated Societies, there were presented briefly during the 
conference two or three important discussions on trans- 
portation, labor and similar subjects. L. B. Stillwell 
discussed the problem of highway transportation, point- 
ing out particularly the economic waste resulting from 
inadequate regulation of highway traffic by heavy 
trucks. 


STATES ENGINEERS’ PART IN LABOR PROBLEM 


The problems of labor were treated in the presiden- 
tial address of Herbert Hoover before the final session 
of the council. In treating of this subject the engi- 
neering problem was particularly well presented in the 
following comment: 


This engineers’ association stands somewhat apart among these 
economic groups in that it has no special economic interest for 
its members. Its only interest in the creation of a great national 
association is public service; to give voice to the thought of the 
engineers in these questions. And if the engineers, with their 
training in quantitative thought, with their intimate experience 
in industrial life, can be of service in bringing about co-operation 
between these great economic groups of special interests, they 
will have performed an extraordinary service. The engineers 
should be able to take an objective and detached point of view. 
They do not belong to the associations of either employers or 
labor, of farmers, or merchants or bankers. Their calling in 
life is to offer expert. service in constructive solution of problems 
to the individuals in any of these groups. There is a wider 
vision of this expert service in giving the group sérvice of en- 
gineers to group problems. ta 

In order that the Federated Engineering Societies 
might lend their support immediately to several im- 
portant projects, the executive board passed resolutions 
in support of the following projects: (1) The com- 
pilation and preparation of critical tables of physical and 
chemical constants, as undertaken by the National Re-- 
search Council. (2) The proposed federal department 
of public works, as advocated by the Engineering 
Council. (8) The proposal by Mr. Hoover -for the in- 
vestigation of industrial waste and authorizing him as 
president to form an organization under the auspices 
of the federation, to work immediately to this end. It 
is probable that this work on labor relations and eli- 
mination of industrial labor wastes will be the first 
project actively fostered by the federation. 


Herbert Hoover Elected Head of 
American Engineers 


Herbert Hoover was elected presi- 
dent of the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies Nov. 19 by the 
Federation’s Council in session in 
Washington. Mr. Hoover is head of 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, one of 
the thirty organizations making up 
the Federated Societies. 





Judge Upholds Landlords in 
Conserving Coal Supply 


Asserting that if the expected coal 
shortage comes.coal can be used to 
better advantage later in supplying 
heat than now in supplying hot 
water every day, three landlords in 
the New Jersey Avenue Court in 
Brooklyn were discharged. They 
were arraigned on charges of failing 
to supply hot water. 





New Shipping Board To Be 
Organized Dec. 1. 


When the new Shipping Board, 
composed of Rear Admiral W. S. Ben- 
son, reappointed as chairman for six 
years; F. I. Thompson, of Alabama; 
J. N. Neal, of Oregon; J. A. Donald, 
of New York; C. H. Rowell, of Cali- 
fornia; G. D. Goff, of Wisconsin, and 
Charles Sutter, of Missouri, holds its 
first meeting in Washington, Dec. 1, 
a general discussion of the whole 
shipping situation and future organ- 
ization of the board will be held. One 
matter to be determined is whether 
any recommendations are to be made 
‘to Congress for amendments. 





Commerce Commission Approves 
More Loans to Roads . 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved a loan of $1,840,- 
700 to the Erie R.R. to aid in recon- 
structing freight-train equipment, 
making improvements to existing 
equipment and for additions and bet- 
terments to its roadway and struc- 
tures, estimated to cost $6,680,000. 
The company itself is required to 
finance about $4,840,000. The com- 
mission also has approved a loan of 
$9,630,000 to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford to aid in provid- 
ing equipment and additions and bet- 
terments to way and structures at 
an estimated cost of $13,525,000. 





Gas Men Attribute High Price 
To Coal Cost 


The American Gas Association, in 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Nov. 16, placed 
the blame for present high gas rates 
upon the shoulders of oil and coal in- 
terests. Philip H. Gadsden, chair- 
man of the emergency committee, 
said in part: “Our financial reserves 
are wiped out and our credits im- 
paired. The ten-cent boost in gas oil 
by the gallon boosts the cost of gas 








35 to 40c. per 1,000 cu.ft. We can- 
not get coal enough even at tremend- 
ously high prices. Let the public de- 
cide whether the oil man and the 
coal man shall reap enormous profits 
at the expense of so essential an in- 
dustry as ours.” 


Oil Consumption Grows Rapidly 


R. L. Welch, general counsel and 
secretary of the American Petroleum 
Institute, stated Nov. 16 at the con- 
vention of the American Gas As- 
sociation in New York that the rate 
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of oil consumption in the United 
States is increasing so rapidly that 
the’ demand will reach 1,000,000,000 
barréls a year-and that amount can 
readily be absorbed. 





Pennsylvania R.R. Makes Record 


The highest recorded volume of 
freight traffic ever transported in 
the history of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system was handled during the 
month of October. Reports from 
all divisions show that during the 
month an average of nearly 24,000 
loaded cars per day, or 167,461 per 
week, were forwarded to their re- 
spective destinations. This repre- 
sents more than 870,000 tons of 
freight a day, or over 6,000,000 tons 
a week, loaded on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, or accepted by it from con- 
necting lines. 





Belgian Miners Resume Work 


Coal miners in the Charleroi dis- 
trict, Belgium, who have been on 
strike for more than a week, returned 
to work Monday, Nov. 15, the strike 
ballot failing to show that 70 per 
cent of the men favored the strike, 
which was necessary for its continu- 
ance, as required by the miners’ 
Federation rules. 





Petroleum Output Gains 


Production of petroleum made a 
new record in California during Sep- 
tember, when the average daily out- 
put rose to 304,340 barrels. 





Engineers Launch New National 
Program of Public Service 


The American Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies at a meeting at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 19, launched a national 
program of public service, the chief 
features of which are: Conserva- 
tion of the nation’s resources in coal, 
oil, timber, water power, etc.; imme- 
diate work upon the national problem 
of transportation; solution of the re- 
lations between capital and labor, in 
which the engineer, from his com- 
paratively impartial point of view, 
is believed to be especially equipped 
to make recommendations; creation 
of a national public works bureau by 

neans of a reorganization of the 

Department of the Interior, co-oper- 
ation with the Drafting Bureau of 
Congress in its work of preparing 
for a national budget system, and 
guiding legislation for the licensing 
or registration of engineers. 





Revival of Lighting Restrictions 
Darkens Paris at 12:30 


As a result of the British coal 
strike Paris has revived lighting re- 
strictions in ordér to save coal. 
With are lamps lit in the main arte- 
ries of the city, with the cafés remain- 
ing open until 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Paris at night had regained 
much of its old physiognomy and 
its reputation of “La Ville Lumiére.” 
Now lighting restrictions are again 
imposed. Since Sunday, Nov. 14, 
the cafés have been closing half 
an hour after midnight, and mo- 
tion® picture houses, theaters and 
concerts at 11:30. 





P. R. R. Drops 2,850 Men 


In anticipation of a traffic slump 
this winter the Pennsylvania R.R. 
dropped from the payroll Nov. 12 
1,350 men employed at its Altoona 
shops, approximately 15 per cent of 
the total number. employed there, 
and on Nov. 15 announcement was 
made that there would be a lay-off 
of 2,500 more men, 1,000 of them on- 
the Philadelphia Division,: within the 
next five days. Fifteen hundred of 
the employees will be laid off in the 
Central Pennsylvania Division, At 
Williamsport, where it is announced 
505 will go, the majority will be car 
shop employees. Since the end of 
October there has been a total net 
reduction of over 10,000 employees 
of the Pennsylvania system, most of 
them east of Pittsburgh. 





Canadian Development Planned 


Plans are being formulated for 
gigantic transportation and indus- 
trial development in western Can- 
ada jointly by the Pennsylvania R.R., 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., the Essex 
Terminal Ry. and the Canadian Steel 
Corporation, involving the expendi- 
ture of $200,000,000. 
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Storing Anthracite Coal in Large Quantity 


As anthracite coal will not heat ap- 
preciably when stored, it may be safely 
‘stocked out in the weather to any depth. 
‘The two photos above show a detailed 
and a general view of a storage plant. 
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Coal is dumped from _ hopper-bottom 
cars into a track .bin. From here it is 
taken by a scraper conveyor extending 
up one leg of the stocking derrick. 
Doors in the bottom of the trough per- 


mit the discharge of the coal at a point 
slightly above the top of the pile. Re- 
claiming is done by another scraper con- 
veyor that moves along the ground and 
gathers the coal to the railroad tracks. 
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An Kmergency Governor with Hoist Recorder 


Gives Data on Safety and [ficiency 


Emergency Governor Slackens Speed, if Excessive, and Stops Over- 
winds—Recorder Shows if Governor Has Acted to Prevent Either 
Tendency—Chart Records Signals, Hoisting and Standing Time and 
Governor Tests—Indicates How Hoisting Can Be Bettered Economically 


By G. F. ROYER . 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


governors (often miscalled overwinders or over- 

wind preventers) have revealed that many at- 
tempts have been made to prevent automatically over- 
winding and over-speeding. Descriptions of devices of 
this kind are found dating back to the early days of 
steam hoisting, and possibly even further. However, 
in the absence of any specific date, which can be posi- 
tively shown to mark the beginning of the idea, Oct. 
10, 1868, miay be taken as the approximate starting 
point. 

Upon that date a patent was issued by the United 
States Government to Ottis and Schmitt, wherein the 
principle of centrifugal force operating through a pre- 
determined distance was employed to prevent accidents. 
Since that time, as the patent records show, many 
inventors, American and foreign, have attempted to 
increase the safety of hoisting. 


G evver of the development and use of emergency 





HIG? 1: 


EMERGENCY GOVERNOR FOR CONTROL OF 
CLUTCH-DRUM HOISTING ENGINES 


This governor is equipped with a recorder attachment which 
keeps a spiral record detailing the running of the hoist, showing 
not only the number of hoists and the time at which they were 
made, how long a period the hoists took, the length of delays, 
but also when the governor was tested, what signals were given 
and from what points—the surface or the landing. 


Many of them have been tried out and cast aside for 
lack of real value. Others, being somewhat more 
meritorious, have been retained, some of them even 
to the present day. It seems to have been the usual 
object of the inventors not so much to control as to 
assist the hoist operator in the performance of his 
duties. One of these machines which was adopted quite 
extensively, although complicated and expensive to 
install, could be adjusted so that the hoist could be 
started by hand, and it would then be so controlled 
by the machine that it would bring the cage auto- 
matically to rest at the landing. This could be repeated 
as often as desired. 


GOVERNOR OFTEN STOPPED CAGE AT WORKING PLACE 


On account of the varying weight to be hoisted and 
the irregularities in steam pressure, the cage would not 
come to rest at a fixed point, and it became necessary 
under certain frequently recurring circumstances for 
the engineer to cut out the governor by means of a 
lever provided for that purpose and so bring the cage 
to the landing. 

While this type of governor did not give complete 
protection, the fact that it was used extensively, and 
that some machines of this variety are still employed, 
proves that many mine operators early realized that 
there was a necessity for protection against the danger 
of overwinding. They were therefore willing to make 
the necessary expenditure for a governor that would 
give even partial protection. 

It is not my intention to write a history of the devel- 
opment of the emergency governor, except in so far as 
may be necessary to substantiate my conviction that 
these machines have now reached such a state of per- 
fection (whether considered from the humane or busi- 
ness standpoint) that no company operating hoists can 
afford to be without the protection they give. The 
dangers of hoisting may be divided into two parts, the 
mechanical and the human hazard. While these perils 
are distinct, they are interdependent and both have to 
be carefully considered if safety and economy are to 
be secured. 


SAFETY NEEDS OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


In order to be sure that this mechanical hazard is 
reduced to a minimum, the cage must be of ample 
strength and approved design. The guides must be 
properly anchored; the dogs or safety clamps must be 
reliable and in good condition. The cable must be of 
the required tensile strength to handle the load at the 
speed desired. The sheaves must be of sufficient diam- 
eter and the groove of the correct contour to prevent 
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undue stress and wear on the rope. The tower must 
be constructed in a proper and safe manner. The 
hoisting rope must coil properly on the drum of the 
hoist, which must itself be of sufficient strength to with- 
stand the centrifugal force and the crushing stress, 
which is increased by every succeeding coil of the rope. 

This drum must also be strong enough to withstand 
the torsion caused by the acceleration and retardation 
of the load and the sudden application of the brakes. 
The brakes themselves must be capable of bringing the 
hoist to rest within safe limits, while engine or motor 
must have sufficient power to perform safely the work 
imposed upon it. 

Many other like details must be considered under the 
general head of mechanical hazard. Most of the equip- 
ment subject to failure can be readily seen and in- 
spected and many of the individual parts are actually 
inspected every day. This is doubtless the reason why 
some of the reports and statistics state that “the shaft 
is the safest place in and about the mine.” 

While doubtless it is true, with few exceptions, that 
the shaft is comparatively safe, it has not always been 
so. Because the dangers are readily apparent they 
are unfailingly considered by those in charge of opera- 
tions. Even subconscious cognizance of their existence 
develops rapidly into an acute stage whenever minor 
accidents or slight irregularities in hoisting occur. 
Because these dangers are ‘always obvious operators 
have been willing to accept the assistance of hoist build- 
ers in the elimination of shaft hazards. The builders 
on their part have always been willing and anxious to 
go to any -reasonable length to minimize the hazard 
encountered in the operation of their machines. 


“HOIST THE CAGE AND I’LL LET You KNOW” 


How slight an accident or irregularity in operation 
will attract the attention of those in charge and how 
careful they are to ascertain the cause before continuing 
regular operation, may be judged from this account of 
a somewhat peculiar occurrence which transpired at 
Luzerne, Pa., while I was in the engine room of a 
coal-mining company. On an idle day when adjustments 
were being made in an emergency governor which had 
just been installed, the cage was being slowly hoisted 
to the landing. 

When the machine came to rest the engineer remarked 
that something was wrong down below. On calling the 
bottom by ’phone he asked: “What is the matter down 
there?” and received the reply: “There is a mule in 
the sump and you dropped the cage on him.” The 
next question by the engineer was “What the h— is 
that mule doing in the Sump?” The reply was: “Hoist 
the cage off him and I’ll let you know.” 

It developed that a mule had wandered into the sump, 
and while hoisting the cage to the top landing, the 
cpposite cage had descended upon the mule, forcing him 
to a prone position, his body supporting the whole 
weight of the cage, and holding it about 16 in. above 
the landing point. Strange as it may seem the beast 
was not seriously injured. 

I was somewhat at a loss to understand how the 
engineer was led to believe that something was wrong 
down below, some 750 ft. away, at the end of a cable. 
Whatever he noted it was certainly neither a jar nor 
noise. Upon asking. him, however, he made it clear 
by replying that he had observed extra slack in the 
cable. This, of course, was caused by the cage resting 
on the mule. 
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This occurrence dispelled any lingering doubt that I 
may have entertained as to why the mechanical hazard 
had been so thoroughly taken care of. It has firmly 
convinced me of the soundness of my opinion that this 
peril is so obvious that it is bound to receive prompt and 
serious consideration. 

Let us now consider and analyze the human hazard 
in connection with hoisting. This differs from the 
mechanical, which is a created peril—created chiefly by 
the necessity of performing dangerous operations. The 
human hazard, on the other hand, is always with us, 
according to our measure of intelligence and general 
fitness for performing work to which we are assigned. 
And considering that over-winding is possibly the 
greatest danger encountered in connection with hoisting, 
it can be readily understood why the engineer or hoist 
operator is so carefully selected. 


ENGINEER ALWAYS LIABLE TO MAKE MISTAKES 


Just what rules, regulations, customs or criteria are 
followed in selecting men for operating hoists, I am 
unable to say. This much is certain, however, regard- 
less of the rigidity of the examination they may be 
called upon to pass, they themselves form a tangible 
peril. Being human they carry with them into their 
hoisting operations the human hazard, which, regard- 
less of any test, examination or trial, cannot be altered, 
since it is a hazard of the mind of man, which is frail 
at best. This mind, resourceful or dependent, active 
or sluggish, accurate or eccentric, sensitive or careless, 
may be easily changed from the reliable to the unre- 
liable by mental or physical condition. 

All these contradictions show the weakness of man 
which is the weakness of John the engineer. On account 
of John’s long and almost perfect record, we sometimes 
forget this personal hazard and rest assured that what 
he has done hitherto he will continue to do. Not infre- 
quently, however, we are suddenly roused to the fact 
that this hazard has grown stronger as John has grown 
weaker, and we pay for our trustfulness by destruction 
of property and often by loss of life. John is then 
no longer classed as a good engineer, but on account 
of his long and faithful service is designated as having 
been a good engineer. Even this small measure of 
credit is seldom unanimously accorded. 

In order to fully appreciate the efficiency of a hoist- 
man, who after ten years of hard service has earned 
and still retains the distinction of being a good engi- 
neer, we must have an expert knowledge of the’ duties 
and the responsibilities that his position entails. His 
duties consist in hoisting and lowering cages in the 
shaft and. bringing them to rest at a given point. These 
cages attain a speed of 1,500 to 2,000 ft. per min. 
Thus in a busy shallow shaft a trip is made every 


30 sec., and this operation must be repeated hundreds. 


of times a day or over 100,000 times every year. ~ 


A REVOLUTION Too MANY May SPELL DISASTER 


If the hoist operator overruns. the landing point from 
two to three feet, minor accidents and delays will result. 
Overrunning the landing by one revolution of the drum 
may cause a serious accident or even loss of life. When 
we consider the power of the machine which he han- 
dles, the thousands of times that he must start, 
accelerate, retard and stop the hoist at a given point, 
note the constant concentration of mind necessary to 
perform this work, and recall that a moment of forget- 
fulness may be fatal, we may begin to appreciate the 
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CHART RECORDS ALL THE DETAILS OF A TWELVE-HOUR RUN 


At the end of the day, the manager or superintendent can analyze the day’s run, see where needless delays occurred 


and hunt for their causes. 


The short ‘‘teeth’” show hoists made from an upper landing, the longer 


“teeth’’ the runs made from a lower level. ; 


strain under which he labors and to understand what 
“a good engineer” means. 

It may be thus appreciated that the hoist engineer is 
performing and has been performing in the past one 
of the most exacting duties that fall to the lot of man. 
Such a man is beyond question entitled to all the protec- 
tion and aid that can possibly be given him. We must, 
also, if fair-minded, be charitable when he makes a 
mistake. 

In looking over the patent papers of fifty-two inven- 
tions for eliminating the dangers of hoisting, I find 
fifty-two variations of only two principles. The devices 
were of all grades of usefulness from those possessing 
much real merit to those that illustrate only that the 
inventor lacked knowledge and sound mechanical judg- 
ment. Two of the early inventions, however, seem to 
possess so much real merit that I believe only a lack 





FIG. 3 


Steam Hoist 


A 30 x 48 direct- 
connected clutch- 
drum Vulcan 
hoist equipped 
with an emer- 
gency governor 
with a recorder 
attachment. With 
a record of 
achievement or 
the reverse plain- 
ly visible on the 
day’s chart every- 
one is spurred ‘to 
increased effort. 
Where there is no 
tangible evidence 
of efficiency, there 
is apt to be none 
exhibited. 


of business judgment or the absence of an opportunity 
to prove their value prevented their being perfected 
and made a part of present-day hoisting equipment. 

One of the two principles followed has been to assist 
the engineer in performing his work by automatically 
stopping the hoist at the end of each trip. Governors 
constructed upon this principle may be properly called 
automatic. The other principle is to stop the hoist in 
emergencies, that is, whenever the machine is being 
operated at a dangerous speed or is not being retarded 
sufficiently upon approaching the landing. This might 
be called an emergency governor. 

Automatically assisting the engineer in the perform- 
ance of his duties gives at best only partial protec- 
tion. Only a few machines of this type have been 
developed. The emergency brake, however, has made 
greater progress and has been improved from time to 
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time until it is now recognized by many as an essential 
part of the hoisting equipment. 

The principle employed in this type of governor is 
identical with the first of which I have any record. 
It embraces as an essential element the fly-ball gov- 
ernor in connection with a predetermined movement. 
It is built practically along the same lines as those fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Ottis and Schmitt in 1868. Probably 
one of the most important reasons for the slow progress 
made by emergency governors is the lack of co-operation 
between inventors, and engineers and mine owners. It 
was not difficult to convince the mine owner that such 
a governor was necessary, but it was extremely hard to 
make him believe in the absence of specific proof (which 
cannot be secured without actual trial) that such gov- 
ernors would furnish adequate protection under existing 
conditions in his particular mine. 

The owner has no desire to create a hazard for the 
purpose of practical demonstration, and it is probable 
that a majority of first orders for these machines 
were not given in the belief that it was good business, 
but with a desire to do everything within reason to 
protect the lives of the workmen. The uncertainty as 
to the efficiency of these devices has never been entirely 
dispelled. 

Another reason why the emergency governor has been 
slow of adoption has been the lack of a real under- 
standing of the part these devices play in preventing 
overwinds. This doubtless is the fault of the manu- 
facturers, who, intentionally or otherwise, have conveyed 
the impression that an emergency governor of itself 
alone prevents such accidents. As a matter of fact, 
these devices are only instruments composed of well- 
known mechanical movements so arranged that they 
mechanically put into operation the means provided for 
bringing the hoist to rest. I believe that sufficient 
stress has not been laid upon the fact that an emer- 
gency governor is useless unless the brake, the reverse 
and throttle are reliable and easily manipulated. 


DEFECTIVE DEVICES MAy DISCREDIT GOVERNOR 


The devices sometimes employed to close the throttle, 
apply the brakes and even reverse the hoist when 
necessary, have been of such crude construction that they 
have created uncertainty in the minds of operators and 
engineers and so have retarded the adoption of the 
governor from which these devices receive their power. 

What would constitute an ideal governor? It should 
be one that in an emergency not only brings the hoist 
to rest by setting in operation the available braking 
power, but a device that is simple in construction, 
reliable in operation, easy to understand and operate, 
and as it is a mechanical hazard built for the purpose 
of controlling and confining the human hazard within 
bounds it should act instantly and accurately when 
called upon to prevent the destruction of property and 
possibly that of life. It should be as purely mechan- 
ical as possible and safe primarily within itself. 

While a governor constructed as above described 
might be mechanically ideal and bridge the gap exist- 
ing between the two hazards, control and confine the 
human peril within prescribed limits and thereby reduce 
danger to a minimum, it would still fall short of per- 
fection. It should have attached to it and forming an 
integral part of its mechanism, a recording device. 
This should be constructed with the same perfection 
as is attained in the governor itself 

This recording attachment should give a daily 24-hr. 
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record of every movement of the cage within the shaft. 
It should record every trip made by the hoist, show 
from which landing the trip was made, mark the signals 
given for the movement of the cage and the time 
required to make the hoist. It should, also, record the 
time during which the hoist was at rest and the time 
consumed in inspecting the shaft as well as show the 
time when the signals are given and if from the upper 
or lower landing. Furthermore, it should register 
whether these signals have been properly obeyed. It 
should record all delays as well as the loss of time 
incurred thereby. Finally, above all it should record 
whether the governor has been tested or is out of com- 
mission at any time and whether for any cause it had 
applied the brakes and brought the hoist to rest in case 
of emergency. 

The governor that will do these things or cause them 
to be done is not only the ideal appurtenance for a 
hoist but is one that is positively necessary from both 
a humane and a business standpoint. All this is claimed 
for the governor shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which is the latest simplified type of the Roybel 
emergency governor with the recording attachment 
which is now made a part of the device. The attach- 
ment gives a daily 24-hr. record. 

The chart (see Fig. 2) is a printed form and bears 
upon its surface parallel spiral lines divided into sec- 
tions by perpendiculars. These sections representing 
10-min. periods are designated by figures. The sections 
are themselves further spaced off into minutes. The 
chart is placed upon the cylinder of the recorder, the 
end lapped covering the circumference of the drum 
and making a continuous spiral of these parallel lines, 
between which the tracings made by the movements 
of the cage are drawn. 


GRAPH SHOWS WHEN GOVERNOR REGULATES SPEED 


Lines designated by A, which are parallel with the 
spiral lines, are traced while the hoist is at rest. Lines 
B are made when the cage is in motion, their angle 
being increased or decreased from perpendicular accord- 
ing to the speed at which the hoist is operated. Symbol 
C, which is traced at right angles to line A, is caused 
by the signal being given at the bottom landing. 

Symbol D, which is at right angles to symbol G, is 
caused by the signal being given at the upper landing. 
Symbol E’ is made when the governor is tested or when, 
from any cause, it has operated and brought the hoist 
to rest. These symbols when appearing at a certain 
time of day would indicate that the governor was being 
tested as the rules may require. When appearing at 
any other time ‘it would show that some emergency 
arose causing the governor to operate, probably thereby 
preventing an overwind. Beginning at the bottom, the 
chart, when removed from the drum of the recorder, 
may be interpreted as follows: 

The chart was placed upon the recorder at 5: 43 a.m.; 
at 5: 45 hoisting operations began, continuing regularly 
until 6:33, when a delay of eight minutes occurred. 
At 8:41 a trip was made, but on the return the cage 
was stopped for one minute at one of the lower land- 
ings. After a delay of two minutes hoisting was again 
resumed. Irregular hoisting is shown at 7: 24, when a 
delay of eleven minutes occurred. At 7:41 the lines 
indicate that by means of the clutch the hoist was 
changed so as to take its load from a different level. 
Hoisting continued regularly from 7: 45 to 9:23, when 
a delay of five minutes again occurred. 
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At 9:31 a.m. a delay of three minutes is shown. 
Three minutes were consumed in bringing the cage to 
the top landing and a rest of three minutes was made 
at this point. Tracings of this kind occur in the event 
of hoisting a sick or injured man to the surface, or 
when from any cause it is necessary to secure a slow 
movement of the cage. Lines designated by F' signify 
that the cage was traveling slowly as when the shaft 
is being inspected. In this instance the graph shows 
that the inspection started at 5:07 p.m. and that 14 
min. were consumed in making this inspection, while 
the return trip shows practically the same time was 
occupied in inspecting the opposite compartment. 


How EcONOMIC USE CAN BE MADE OF RECORD 


While the chart illustrated shows only 12 hr. of 
operation, the regular chart affords a 24-hr. record. 
When fully understood the graph is readily followed, 
and irregularities or bad practice are recorded so 
plainly that they may be detected without effort. The 
chart reproduced reveals the fact that there has been 
a delay in hoisting during the busy hours aggregat- 
ing 40 min. This in many instances would be equiv- 
alent to a loss of eighty trips. It is almost certain 
that some of these delays are unavoidable. An investi- 
gation as to their cause could be made, and the result 
of any remedy applied for their elimination would show 
on succeeding records. 

Instances are not uncommon wherein delays have 
occurred daily for months but have been unknown, not 
from lack of proper attention on the part of those in 
charge but through a belief that the efficiency of the 
plant was above the average. In one instance the com- 
pany had expended much money in the installation of 
improvements such as self-dumping cages and had made 
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FIG. 4. 
Electric Hoist 


One of twelve 875-hp. electric 
hoists built by Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
equipped with the Roybell 
emergency governor. 





many other alterations for the purpose of keeping thr 
hoist in continuous operation. It had, however, over- 
looked one important fact which was disclosed by the 
recorder. 

This hoist was equipped with a hand clutch, and it 
was frequently necessary to change the cage elevation 
so as to hoist from different levels. This required 
the assistance of extra help, but was performed with 
much precision and in such a short space of time that 
it appeared that no improvement in this respect could 
be made. The first reading of the chart showed that 
these changes, which of themselves seemed unimportant, 
caused delays during the day amounting to approxi- 
mately 28 min. All these time losses occurred during 
the busy period. 

This appeared regularly on the chart for three days, 
and to reduce it a steam clutch was ordered and in- 
stalled. This resulted in a 50 per cent reduction in 
delay, and an increased output of 80 tons of coal daily. 
This, of course, occurred at an extremely busy shaft 
where it was possible to supply a greater amount of 
coal to the bottom than could be hoisted to the sur- 
face. I have no doubt, however, that many delays of 
this nature, escaping the attention of those in charge 
and in themselves considered unimportant, are, never- 
theless, the cause of appreciable loss that might be 
eliminated if they appeared daily or even frequently on 
a record of operation. 


How Recorp ASSISTED IN COAL PREPARATION 


To show the value of a daily record in a shaft wherein 
conditions are the opposite of those related and where 
the question of daily output has no bearing, the follow- 
ing occurrence, which happened in an anthracite mine, 
may be cited: The output from this colliery could be 
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hoisted from the slope in half the time allotted to this 
operation. The practice among the employees was to 
allow the coal to accumulate at the bottom and then 
hoist to the surface rapidly. When the accumulation 
had been cleared away the slope would lie idle again 
until a second accumulation occurred. The result of 
this practice was that the breaker was fed at irregular 
intervals, causing inefficient preparation and consider- 
able loss to the company on this account. A governor 
with a recording attachment was installed and through 
its use this bad practice was corrected. When the coal 
was hoisted at regular intervals it was better prepared 
and enabled the company to make larger profits. 
Although the governor was adjusted so that the engi- 
neer could hoist only at a predetermined speed, the 
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records showed conclusively that the morale of those 
in charge was improved and that orders given them 
were, obeyed implicitly because they were fully aware 
that their part in hoisting operations was recorded and 
would come before the mine superintendent every day. 

Improvement in the morale of those responsible for 
hoisting operations is not confined to these particular 
cases. If it is known by those employed in hoisting 
that their shortcomings cannot be shifted to the 
shoulders of others and that daily reports of their habits 
come directly before the superintendent of the mine, 
it will at least cause an endeavor on their part to 
maintain a high standard. This helps materially in 
eliminating the dangers of hoisting and increases. the 
general efficiency of the entire plant. 





Reclaiming the Coal Mines at Lens 


By E. J. MEHREN 
New York City 


ORK is now in progress at Lens, France, on the 
reclamation of coal mines. The walls of the de- 
stroyed shafts through which water found en- 
trance to the mines are heing made tight by forcing 
cement through the rings of boreholes which have been 





New Headframe 


A temporary but substantial 
structure erected over No. 3 
shaft at Lens. In the rear 
can be seen the mass of ruins 
which German deviltry cre- 
ated out of the elaborate 
headworks that French skill 
had erected. 


Photo by Central News Service 


drilled around each of them. On June 22 this operation 
had been completed at two shafts and was in progress at 
four others, and at the four remaining shafts requir- 
ing treatment work had not been begun. Such was the 
progress that had been made, however, that it was 















New Water Tower 






War relics are still in evi- 
dence. In the background 
can be seen some of the 
army huts which the French 
miners are using, now that 
the enemy of France and the 
world has retreated. 











Photo by Central News Service 
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ROW OF NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED MINERS’ DWELLINGS AT LENS 


Not a pretty scene, for no time or op-_ houses. 


portunity has yet been given for the plant- 
ing of trim gardens round these comfortable 


hoped that pumping could be started in a month’s time. 
The coal at Lens is overlaid with several strata, one 
of which, of limestone, 326 ft. thick, is fissured and 
waterbearing. The top of this stratum is about 98 ft. 
below the ground surface and throughout the entire 
depth of the limestone the shafts were lined with cast- 
iron tubbing. There are thirty shafts in all, fourteen 
for the extraction of coal and sixteen for ventilation, all 
measuring 15 ft. 9 in. in diameter. At ten of these the 
Germans had dynamited the lining, thus permitting the 
water to flow in and fill the mines. 

To reclaim the damaged shafts a ring of holes, fifteen 
in number, placed in the circumference of a circle about 
50 ft. in diameter is bored concentrically with the shaft. 
The holes extend to the impervious stratum underlying 
the limestone, and cement grout is pumped into them 
under a pressure of 5 to 10 kg. per square centimeter 
(71 to 143 lb. per square inch). As a rule neat cement 
is used, though when the flow is free, cement sand grout 
is used until the sealing has commenced. Experience 
thus far indicates that about 4,500 bbl. of cement will 
be required to seal each of the ten shafts. 

It was expected that the extraction of coal would 
begin in about six months (from June 22) but full 
capacity probably will not be reached in less than 


French operating companies build has always taken of the problem of housing. 
good towns for their workingmen. 
has not received due credit for the care it 


France, Before the war its mine villages compared 


with the best in the United States. 


two years. In other words, capacity operation is not 
expected until at least 34 years after the signing of 
the armistice. About 1,500 men are engaged on the 
reclamation work, contrasted with the 15,000 employed 
when the mines were in full operation. 


Canada Second in Use of “White Coal” 


N VIEW of the world’s diminishing coal resources, ‘‘white 

coal,” or developed water power, is more than ever com- 
manding attention in various countries. Canada is now said 
to possess the greatest per capita water power development 
of any country in the world excepting Norway. According 
to “The Dominion of Canada,” a study by the Bankers Trust 
Co., of New York, Canada, with 19,500,000 “white-coal” 
horsepower available, has a per capita development of 0.26 
horsepower compared with 0.54 horsepower for Norway and 
0.07 horsepower for the United States. The latter country 
with 30,000,000 ‘“‘white-coal” horsepower available leads the 





‘world in potential and developed water power resources and 


Canada comes next. 

In general, Canadian water powers are applied to three 
uses: (a) municipal purposes, (b) for manufacture of pulp 
and paper and (c) for electro-chemical and similar processes. 
Of the developed water power about 78 per cent is used for 
municipal purposes, about 14 per cent for the pulp and paper 
business and about 8 per cent for electro-chemical or similar 
processes. 





A STREET IN THE MINING SECTION OF LENS AS THE GERMANS LEFT IT 


The French are rapidly reconstructing these ruined villages. 


These ruins bear witness to the fact that prior to the 


war the French mine workers lived in substantial dwellings.—Photos by Central News Service. 
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Direct Negotiation and Open Shop Cited as 
Safeguards of Mine Worker’s Freedom’ 


Co-operation of Transportation Lines Necessary to Effective Distribution 
of Coal—As Anthracite Production Even Under Favorable Conditions Is 
Readily Absorbed, Interruption of Operation Will Inconvenience the Public 


By EDWARD W. PARKERt 


OR a little more than seventeen years, or since October, 
Fs when the anthracite mine workers terminated 

their great strike of that year and returned to their 
working places in accordance with their agreement with 
President Roosevelt, and the appointment by him of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, industrial peace has 
prevailed in the anthracite 
region. As a result the 
miners and the communities 
have prospered to an extent 
probably not equalled, cer- 
tainly not excelled, in any 
industrial locality in the 
United States, if indeed in 
the world. It was too much 
to hope or expect that there 
would not be some local dis- 
affection, and this there has 
been, but it has been spor- 
adic and not contagious or 








Among the developments of the year 1920 in 
the anthracite industry this authority assigns 
an important place to the endorsement of the 
principle of the open shop strongly empha- 


sized in the negotiations on the anthracite 
wage scale, despite — or perhaps partly be- 
cause of — the activities of a new agency 
in labor matters, the consulting economist. 


of negotiation in New York, and a final disagreement, with 
a resulting suspension of work, was imminent, the com- 
mittee accepted the invitation of the Secretary of Labor 
to go to Washington. There nearly a month was taken 
up in conferences with the Secretary, who with extraor- 
dinary patience and diplomacy endeavored to effect a 
settlement. After numerous 
separate and joint confer- 
ences with the two sides of 
the commitee, the Secretary 
submitted a tentative plan 
of agreement, most of 
which was in a spirit of 
compromise accepted by the 
representatives of the oper- 
ators. The representatives 
of the miners, however, un- 
wisely advised, had some- 
what amended their orig- 
inal demands, and had pre- 








epidemic, and has_ been 
settled through the agency 
established by the strike commission, namely, the Anthra- 
cite Board of Conciliation, which consists of six members— 
three from the operators and three from the miners. The 
more recent Anthracite Commission says in its majority 
report that the creation of the Board of Conciliation “is, 
perhaps, the most valuable and most abiding work of that 
commission.” 

The Anthracite Board of Conciliation has not only main- 
tained peace in the anthracite region by the amicable ad- 
justment of such grievances as have come before it (and 
these have numbered some eight hundred during its seven- 
teen and a half years of existence) but since 1912 its 
members have constituted three-fourths of the committee 
that has negotiated the wage agreements of which there 
have been no less than nine, including the one of Sept. 3, 
1920, since the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission made 
its report to President Roosevelt in March, 1903. It is 
true that when the latest agreement terminated, on March 
31, 1920, negotiations for the formation of a new agree- 
ment signally failed, and this failure is responsible for 
whatever of an unfortunate character the year 1920 de- 
veloped in the anthracite industry. 

The failure to negotiate a new agreement, which resulted 
eventually in the appointment by the President of a com- 
mission to settle the matters in dispute, was due primarily 
to the interjection into the controversy of a new element 
known as the “consulting economist,” impersonated by one 
W. Jett Lauck, and, secondarily, to the demand of the 
miners for a “closed shop” in the anthracite region. The 
latter can be more conveniently disposed of first. 

Demand No. 5 of the fifteen demands originally presented 
by the miners for the consideration of the negotiating com- 
mittee was: “We demand a closed-shop contract, which 
means full recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America as a party to the agreement.” 

It proved to be the principal stumbling block in the 
deliberations of the committee. Except for this the two 
sides were not far apart when, after nearly two months 





*An address delivered under the title “What 1920 Developed in 
the Anthracite Industry,” at the American Mining Congress, Den- 
ver, ‘Col., November, 1920. 

7Director, Anthracite Bureau of Information, Philadelphia, Pa. 





sented to the Secretary 
what they designated as an 
“ultimatum,” included in which was a demand that Article 
IX of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission award be 
eliminated. This particular article next to the one pro- 
viding for the creation of the Board of Conciliation is prob- 
ably the strongest pronouncement of that commission. It 
says: 

“IX. The commission adjudges and awards: That no 
person shall be refused employment, or in any way dis- 
criminated against, on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization; and that there shall 
be no discrimination against, or interference with, any 
employee who is not a member of any labor organization 
by members of such organization.” 


’ 


REASONS GIVEN FOR UPHOLDING OPEN SHOP 


That commission then spoke unequivocally for the open 
shop. In giving utterance thereto it did not fail to state 
its reasons in language no less forcible, and I may be par- 
doned if I here quote a portion of that language: 

“The right to remain at work where others have ceased to 
work, or to engage anew in work which others have aban- 
doned, is part ofythe personal liberty of a citizen that can 
never be surrendered, and every infringement thereof merits 
and should receive the stern denouncement of the law. All 
government implies restraint, and it is not less, but more, 
necessary in self-governed communities than in others to 
compel restraint of the passions of men which make for 
disorder and lawlessness. Our language is the language of 
a free people, and fails to furnish any form of speech by 
which the right of a citizen to work when he pleases, for 
whom he pleases, and on what terms he pleases, can be 
successfully denied. The common sense of our people, as 
well as the common law, forbids that this right should be 
assailed with impunity. It is vain to say that the man 
who remains at work while others cease to work, or takes 
the place of one who has abandoned his work, helps to defeat 
the aspirations of men who seek to obtain better recompense 
for their labor and better conditions of life. Approval of 
the object of a strike, or persuasion that its purpose is high | 
and noble, cannot sanction an attempt to destroy the right 
of others to a different opinion in this respect, or to inter- 
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fere with their conduct in choosing to work upon what terms 
and at what time and for whom it may please them so to do. 
“The right thus to work cannot be made to depend 
upon the approval or disapproval of the personal character 
and conduct of those who claim to exercise this right. If 
this were otherwise, then those who remain at work might, 
if they were in the majority, have both the right and power 
to prevent others who choose to cease to work from so 
doing. 

“This all seems too plain for argument. Common sense 
and common law alike denounce the conduct of those who 
interfere with this fundamental right of the citizen. The 
assertion of the right seems trite and commonplace, but 
that land is blessed where the maxims of liberty are com- 
monplaces.” 


OPERATORS WILLING TO COMPROMISE; WORKERS REFUSE 


But to return to the Secretary. So far as the matter 
of wages was concerned the operators had agreed to prac- 
tically all of the compromise suggestions the Secretary 
had made, but positively declined to agree to any change 
of principle enunciated by the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission, and the Secretary had finally to notify the President 
that he had gone the limit his conscience would permit. 

The miners in convention at Wilkes-Barre repudiated the 
Secretary’s suggestions and requested the appointment of 
a commission, as the President had announced he would do 
if the controversy were not settled otherwise. That com- 
mission also has spoken for the open shop. It ordered, to 
be sure, that an agreement based upon its findings should 
be made with the United Mine Workers of America, but 
it added that, “this official recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America for the purpose of adjusting differ- 
ences and strengthening collective bargaining does not 
carry with it the theory or the fact of the “closed shop” or 
the “check off.” And it strengthened the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission by providing the ma- 
chinery through which the non-union man should be pro- 
tected in his rights of having his grievances presented be- 
fore the Board of Conciliation, for it provided further 
“that it does not in any degree interfere with or annul the 
provisions of the award of 1902 in which the rights and 
privileges of non-union men were stated and protected; and 
provided further that in cases where non-union employees 
have grievances or where for any reason the grievance 
committee or mine committee fails to give such grievance 
consideration satisfactory to the employee, his right to 
appeal from the decision of the foreman or grievance com- 
mittee and to the Board of Conciliation shall be inviolate.” 

This endorsement of the principle of the open shop is 
one of the things that 1920 developed in the anthracite 
industry. : 

And now to go back. a little and consider the primary 
eause of the failure to reach an agreement by the wage 
committee—the consulting economist. First at the meet- 
ings in New York and later in the hearings before the 
President’s commission the miners’ case was presented in 
the shape of elaborately prepared statistical exhibits in 
which the increased cost of living as compared with in- 
creased earnings, the theory of “the living wage,” the 
budgetary plan of determining wage scales, the occupational 
hazards of anthracite mining, etc., were set forth in extraor- 
dinary detail and manifold combinations. 


CONSULTING ECONOMIST Dip Not COME CHEAP 


The miners had engaged a consulting economist, W. Jett 
Lauck, aforesaid, for whose services the treasury of their 
organization was mulcted, according to a statement in 
Coal Age, to the extent of approximately $40,000. Lauck, 
it seems, had burst from obscurity into a certain degree 
of prominence by having himself appointed as secretary 
of the War Labor Board, from which he graduated into 
his present line of activity. And he has been decidedly 
active. He has organized a highly efficient publicity de- 
partment which obtains for him a large amount of free 
advertising in the daily papers, and he is a liberal con- 
tributor to the magazines and the publications of economic 
societies. He poses as the advocate of labor and has figured 
in a number of labor controversies, notably among recent 
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ones the street railway strike in Boston, before the Rail- 
road Labor Board in Chicago, and in the hearings before 
the two coal commissions. 

Whatever may have been his success in the other con- 
troversies, his efforts on behalf of the anthracite mine 
workers were less than useless. It was developed at the 
hearings before the commission, indeed by Lauck’s own 
confession, that the exhibits he presented were neither 
statistically nor mathematically correct; in fact, every 
statement was discredited and the money spent upon the 
preparation of all this “testimony” and the services of the 
consulting economist before the commission was little more 
than money thrown away. Undoubtedly the representa- 
tives of the miners were deceived by the plausibly concocted 
exhibits. They were deluded into the belief that they were 
entitled to more concessions than the operators felt were 
justified, and into the hope that by refusing the offers made 
by the operators and the compromises suggested later by 
the Secretary of Labor, they would obtain further conces- 
sions at the hands of a commission. 


TIME LosT AND ILL FEELING ENGENDERED 


As it was, the negotiations were prolonged over a period 
of nearly six months, bad feeling was engendered, as has 
been shown in the dissatisfaction with the award of the 
commission through the “vacations” taken by the miners, 
and it is not certain, unfortunately, that further trouble 
will not yet arise. But for the interjection of the consult- 
ing economist into the controversy an agreement probably 
would have been reached within sixty days from March 
9, when the negotiations were begun; the men would not 
have had to wait six months for their increased pay, bad 
feeling would not have been engendered, and the friendly 
spirit that has prevailed in the anthracite region, largely 
through the beneficial influence of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, would have been maintained. Moreover, the treasury 
of the union would be better off by some $40,000. 

This does not appear too much to assert. The good feel- 
ing that existed at the beginning of the negotiations was 
shown in the first general meeting of operators and miners 
on March 9. And one of the first acts of the committee’ 
appointed at that meeting was to pass a resolution making 
any agreement as to wages retroactive to April 1, the 
representatives of the miners giving the assurance that 
there should be no suspension of mining pending the nego- 
tiations. This showed not only a spirit of amity in the 
committee but an earnest desire to subserve the interests 
of the public dependent upon the anthracite mines for its 
health and comfort. 


POINTS THAT CAUSED A DEADLOCK 


At the end of several weeks of negotiations in New 
York the points of difference upon which the two sides 
could not come to an agreement were a. difference of 5 
per cent in the advance of wages demanded and offered and 
the closed shop. The operators -agreed to sign up on a 
15-per cent advance and the principle of the open shop 
maintained. The representatives of the miners insisted 
on an advance of 20 per cent in wages with the closed 
shop and check off. It appearing then that the differences 
were irreconcilable, the Government, in the person of the 
Secretary of Labor, stepped in. When the disputants, if 
such they may be called, appeared before the Secretary, he 
said in effect “Will you split the difference and agree upon 
a 17-per cent advance?” The operators assented, but the 
miners were not in a spirit of compromise and refused the 
proffered olive branch. 

The “ultmatum” of the miners, presented to the Secretary 
on May 18, demanded an increase of 65 per cent for con- 
tract miners over the 1916 rate and an increase of 20 per 
cent for all daymen over the rates in effect. The increase 
demanded over the 1916 base for contract miners was equiv- 
alent to a little less than 18 per cent over the rates they 
were then getting, so it can be seen that there was a dif- 
ference of less than 1 per cent in contention so far as the 





The wage negotiating committee consisted of the six members 
of the Board of Conciliation, together with the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and another operator to main- 
tain the balance. The chairman had no vote. 
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contract miners were concerned and of 3 per cent so far 
as the daymen were concerned, based on the Secretary’s 
suggested compromise, which the operators had agreed to 
accept. 

It was quite evident at that time that the miners’ repre- 
sentatives were under the sinister influence of their con- 
sulting economist, and were not in a humor for compromise 
of any sort, so the whole case went to the commission ap- 
pointed by the President. Here it was opened up de novo, 
for it was stated in the articles of submission and in the 
President’s proclamation that “it is understood that neither 
operators nor miners are in ahy manner bound by any ten- 
tative suggestions that have been made during the period 
of their negotiations and that either side shall use its own 
discretion in the presentation of its case in connection with 
the matters at issue.” 


MINE WoRKERS’ DEMANDS UNDERGO REVISION 


When the contending parties appeared before the com- 
mission the demands of the miners had been modified some- 
what, the original demand for a 60-per cent increase over 
the existing rate being changed to read “the present wages 
of the anthracite mine workers be increased to correspond 
to the increases granted the bituminous mine workers by 
the Presidential Coal Commission,” and the demand for a 
6-hour day and a 5-day week was changed to one for an 
8-hour day for all classes of day labor, with overtime for 
Sundays and holidays. The demand for a closed shop was 
unchanged. Most of the demands, which were increased to 
eighteen, were of minor character, such as replacement 
without expense to the miner of tools lost through no 
fault of his own, and were granted without much demur. 
Others were of local importance only and provision was 
made for their adjudication through the Board of Concilia- 
tion. What happened to the demand for the closed shop 
has already been noted. The only other two of major 
importance were the ones for increased wages and the 8- 
hour day. 

It developed at the hearings before the commission that 
the demand for an increase to correspond to the increases 
granted the bituminous mine workers by the Presidential 
Coal Commission was susceptible of several interpretations, 
the rate of increase being stated to mean anywhere from 
27 to 31 per cent, with a $6 minimum for common labor, 
both with and without existing differentials, and that the 
different conditions prevailing in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous fields were played one against the other to secure 
advantages in the matter of wages. .For instance, in the 
hearings before the Bituminous Coal Commission particular 
stress was laid upon the larger earnings of the anthracite 
mine workers, because, notwithstanding the higher wumnit 
rates in the bituminous fields, the miners could not earn 
living wages on account of the fewer number of days they 
were able to obtain employment. This condition was 
strongly brought out in the minority report of John P. 
White, former president of the miners’ union, and it was 
largely because of these conditions that the increase in 
rates to the bituminous workers was given. 


INCREASE OF RATES, NOT EARNINGS, ASKED 


It was clearly shown by the operators that the anthracite 
mine workers were then earning more wages than were 
the bituminous workers after the advances granted by the 
President’s commission had gone into effect. In presenting 
their case before the Anthracite Coal Commission the ex- 
hibits prepared by the consulting economist made compar- 
ison with the rates in the bituminous fields, the earnings 
being either ignored or stated in the form of estimates 
which so grossly misrepresented the facts that there was 
little doubt of premeditated and determined intent to 
deceive the commission. 

It is not my desire or intention to charge the represent- 
atives of the miners on the negotiations committee with 
being party to this attempt at deception. They were, as 
I have already stated, themselves deceived by speciously 
manipulated statistics into the belief that the anthracite 
mine workers were not as well paid as their bituminous 
brothers, though had they taken cognizance of the pros- 
perous conditions in the anthracite region as compared with 
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those in the bituminous fields, they might have thought 
differently. 

The award of the commission on the wage demand was in 
close agreement to the compromise suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, with, however, a special consideration to the 
lower paid class of labor, which was given a minimum of 
$4.20 per day, or per shift, as against a minimum rate of 
$4 suggested by the Secretary. In their original offer of an 
advance of 60 per cent to the contract miner over the 
1916 base rate and of 15 per cent to the daymen over 
the then going rates the operators felt that they had, in 
justice to the public, which must in all such cases pay the 
bill, gone as far as they could. 

The Secretary of Labor, in a letter to the President out- 
lining the situation after his attempt at mediation had 
failed, stated that the basis of compromise he had proposed 
was as far as he could go and justify his position. 


PUBLICITY METHODS OF CONSULTING ECONOMIST 


The consulting economist evidently had foreknowledge 
of the commission’s conclusions (by which is meant, of 
course, the majority report), for hardly had the report with 
the President’s acceptance of it been released at the White 
House before a mimeographed discussion of it by W. Jett 
Lauck was in the hands of the newspaper representatives 
in Washington and in the mails. In this review the con- 
sulting economist informed the public that the increase in 
wages granted was not sufficient to warrant any advance 
in the price of coal. He ignored the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission had shown that the labor cost of pro- 
ducing anthracite was $3.41 a ton, and that if this were 
applied only on the domestic sizes the labor cost was 
$4.89 a ton. 

It is estimated that with the larger advance to the 
low-paid labor the total added labor cost by the commis- 
sion’s award is 18 per cent, or about 88c. a ton on the 
prepared, or domestic, sizes. The Trade Commission’s re- 
port showed that the average margin on fresh-mined coal 
was 36c. a ton, equal to about 4% per cent on the capital 
invested, namely, $7.50 to $8 per ton of output.? And this 
did not represent profit, for out of it had to be paid Fedéral 
taxes, sales expenses and interest on borrowed capital, and 
from it reserves for non-insurable risks had to be set up. 

Evidently Mr. Lauck is of the opinion that the anthracite 
operators should do business at a loss from 60 to 75c. a 
ton for the pleasure of supplying him with his winter’s 
supply of fuel. 

It may not be that the “vacation” strike of the anthracite 
mine workers following the President’s acceptance of the 
majority report was actually instigated by the consulting 
economist, but he was at least cognizant of the plans of 
those who fomented and directed it, for in the same state- 
ment he announced that “as a result of this award there 
probably will be trouble in the anthracite field,” though he 
attempted to duck any responsibility for such an eventuality 
by saying that the weather forecaster who predicted rain 
did not produce the rain. Not content with mulcting the 
miners’ treasury to the extent of $40,000 he was in the 
light of succeeding events apparently responsible, if only 
in part, for the sacrifice of several million dollars in wages, 
a goodly part of the back pay accumulated since April 1, 
and for the non-production of some 2,000,000 tons of badly- 
needed coal. 


EIGHT-HouR DEMAND ENDANGERED OUTPUT 


The demand for an 8-hour day, with punitive overtime, 
was denied by the commission. It was shown that if the 
breakers were to operate on an 8-hour basis it was neces- 


‘sary for some men to put in regularly from 9 to 10 


hours, and, conversely, if all employees were limited to 
eight hours, the breaker time would be shortened and 
production reduced accordingly. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the anthracite 
mine workers faithfully carried out their agreement to re- 
main at work during the six months that the negotiations 
were passing through their several phases, although, as 





“Anthracite Mining Costs,’ by R. V. Norris, Engineers’ Com- 
mittee, U. S. Fuel Administration. Transactions A. I. M. & M. E.. 
New York meeting, February, 1919. 
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stated above, dissatisfaction with the terms of the commis- 
sion’s award was manifested by unauthorized strikes, under 
the guise of “vacations” which seriously affected produc- 
tion, particularly in the Schuylkill and Lehigh regions, 
during the month of September, and resulted in a substan- 
tial decrease in tonnage. 

Unfortunately, this was not the only factor that acted 
against increased production of anthracite during the pres- 
ent year. Several other untoward incidents occurred, among 
which may be mentioned (1) the outlaw switchmen’s strike 
in the spring and early summer, which interfered with car 
supply and the movement of customary tonnage at that 
season to the head of the Lakes; (2) embargoes by the New 
England railroads, particularly the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, which limited all-rail distribution into that terri- 
tory during a goodly portion of the summer; (3) strikes 
of towboat men in New York harbor, which lasted more 
than two months and reduced the water movement to ports 
on Long Island Sound; (4) a strike of about two months’ 
duration by about 10,000 employees of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. and (5) an appreciable shortage of productive labor 
(miners and miners’ laborers) throughout the entire region. 
As a result of these combined circumstances the ship- 
ments for the first six months of the present coal year 
amounted to 33,200,000 gross tons, compared with 35,100,- 
000 gross tons last year. This does not tell the whole 
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story, however, for production this year, on account of the 
increased demand for anthracite, made more insistent by the 
shortage in bituminous coal, includes a considerably larger 
proportion of washery coal—how much it is not possible to 
say at the present time; probably as much as 2,000,000 tons. 

What the year 1920, therefore, may be said to have devel- 
oped in the anthracite coal industry may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) In wage controversies, satisfactory conclusions may 
best be arrived at through direct negotiations between the 
parties at interest, as determined the agreements in the 
anthracite industry from 1902 to the present year, without 
the interference of consulting economists or other outside 
influences. 

(2) Co-operation of railroad and other transportation 
agencies is necessary to insure the orderly distribution of 
the product. 

(3) The production of anthracite under most favorable 
conditions is not more than sufficient to meet the domestic 
fuel requirements of the territory it serves. Consequently 
steady employment is offered to its employees, and any 
interruptions to continuous operation will result in possible 
inconvenience to the public or the substitution of other 
fuels if they are available. 

(4) The policy of the open shop is a safeguard to the 
individual freedom of the American workman. 





Tests with Jig Having No Suction Effect 
Suited to Small Sizes of Coal 


Many Attempts Have Been Made to Adapt Existing Coal- 
Washing Machinery to the Preparation of Small-Sized Anthra- 
cite—A Jig That Has No Suction Effect Solves the Problem 


By J.. Ho McNALLy* 
New York City 


anthracite is one of the most troublesome problems 
encountered in breaker operation. The industry 
has been fully alive to the fact that these sizes must be 
prepared in order to profitably move them, yet despite 
much study and experimentation the measure of success 
attained has been small. Today many attempts are 
being made to adapt concentrating tables and redesign 
existing jigs to successfully prepare these small sizes. 
It is not my desire to create discussion regarding the 
relative merits of tables and jigs for this work; each has 
a place where it can be used to advantage. It is the 
purpose of this article, however, to describe a jig that 
has ‘been in practical and successful operation for the 
last ten months and to give some results of its perform- 
ance and operation, and let the reader judge for himself 
as to the applicability of this device to his own particu- 
lar preparation problems. 


GS aims preparation of the steam sizes of 


SuCTION MAKES IT HARD TO WASH SMALL SIZES 


The principal cause of failure in the attempt to pre- 
pare steam sizes on jigs suited to the preparation of 
domestic sizes is the suction induced by the return 
stroke of the jig plunger. This produces a rich refuse 
product. Such a suction exists to a greater or lesser 
degree when these jigs are used on the larger sizes, 
but its effect is much emphasized when attempt is made 
to use them on buckwheat or rice coal, while on barley 
their use apparently is hopeless. Realizing that this 
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suction is the shortcoming of most jigs, many designers 
have attempted to overcome it by placing valves in the 
plunger, but, to my knowledge, these mechanisms never 
go beyond the experimental stage. It remained for the 
ore-concentrating art to show the way. 

The James automatic jig, made by the James Ore 
Concentrator Co., of 35 Runyon St., Newark, N. J., 
embodies this feature. It is of the single-compartment, 
balanced type, using the cup-and-gate method of refuse 
discharge. The screen measures 4 x 44 ft. and is pro- 
vided with 4-in. circular perforations. It carries a bed 
of g-in. iron ore. 

Referring to Fig. 1, which is a cross-sectional view, 
the device is seen to consist of a stationary jig chamber, 
supported in a large wooden tank, on top of which is 
placed the operating mechanism. From the bell cranks 
(1 and 2) the pulsator (A) is suspended by rods work- 
ing clear of the sides of the jig chamber. This pulsator 
has the shape of two inverted pyramids, on each face of 
which are placed three valves, making twenty-four in 
all, having an aggregate area equal to that of the screen. 
These valves are so designed that they open on the 
downward and close on the upward stroke of the pul- 
sator, thus causing the flow of pulsation or water 
through the jig to take place in one direction. This 
reduces suction to a minimum. 

Coal is fed to the jig by a chute leading in on the 
right, and after separation it overflows through an open- 
ing on each side of the chamber, as is shown by dotted 
lines. It is discharged by draglines not shown in the 
figure. The slate discharges on the left side of the jig 
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chamber and feeds the dragline illustrated. The action 
of the cup-and-gate mechanism is described further on 
in this article. 


CUP AND GATE AN OLD CONCENTRATOR DEVICE 


In connection with the method of discharging the 
refuse, the cup-and-gate action is almost as old as the 
concentrating art, and yet it is practically unused in the 
design of coal-washing machinery. It is interesting to 
see the lengths to which certain jig manufacturers go in 
order to attain the automatic discharge of refuse, when 
by this simple means they can obtain results that are 
entirely automatic and which require none of the com- 
plicated mechanisms they insist on using. 

A brief non-technical explanation of the cup and gate 
will suffice to show the action of this device. Referring 
to the accompanying illustration, Fig. 2, representing 
the chamber of a jig, it will be seen that this chamber 
is divided by the baffle “A” into two parts, A and B. 
This baffle, or division plate, clears the top of the screen 
by a distance equal to the thickness of the bed desired. 
Water pulsates through the bottom screen in both com- 
partments A and B. Materials of different specific 
gravities—for instance, coal and slate—are fed into the 
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FIG. 1. CROSS-SECTION OF THE JIG 
Vertical oscillation of the double conical valve ch: amber yro- 
duces upward impulses of water through the stationary jig bed. 
Good coal attaining a certain level overflows through two sta- 
tionary side openings, while the refuse leaves the machine by 
way of cup-and-gate arrangement. 
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FIG. 2. DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF THE CUP-AND-GATE 
When the weight of heads h + hs equals that of H, refuse 


overflow takes place, 


c Operation of this device is simple and 
effective. 
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FIG. 4. CAPACITY-EFFICIENCY CURVES OF THE JIG 


Stroke, speed and refuse content were held constant and the 
vate of feed varied. A good coal and a good refuse cannot be 
obtained simultaneously. 


right end of the chamber B, and a separation takes 
place, the lighter material (coal) seeking the top, and 
the heavier (slate), the bottom. 

Now consider compartment B, having a certain height 
or head of slate, h,, and coal, h, The water level being 
the same in both compartments (A and B), the sum of 
the weights of these heads must be equal to the weight 
head of the slate in compartment A at any given instant. 
Now if a means of discharging the coal in compartment 
B and the slate in compartment A is provided, each 
upward pulsation of water will cause coal to overflow 
in B and slate in A, when and so long as W,H = w,h, + 
w, h,, where w, and w, are the specific gravities of coal 
and slate respectively. . 

The height of the two discharge gates, of course, takes 
into consideration the average specific gravity of the 
materials to be separated. A numerical example will 
show this action. Assume the specific gravity of the 
slate to be 3 and of the coal 1.5, and that the bottom 
of the baffle ‘a’ is set 3 in. above the screen, while the 
coal discharge Mite is set 15 in. from the screen. 

The head due to the slate is 3 in. K 3 = 9 units. 

The head due to the coal is (15 — 3)1.5 = 18 units. 

Total head = 18 + 9 = 27 units. 

This figure divided by the specific gravity of slate 
(3) gives the height of the slate discharge H above the 
screen, or 27 — 8 = 9 in. 

In practice the height of the coal overflow is fixed, 
while that of the slate can be varied to suit the material 
treated. Setting the slate overflow, or gate, too low will 
cause a rich refuse, while placing it too high will cause 
slate to come over with the coal. 
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Per Cent Ash Feed 
FIG. 5. ASH FEED-OVERFLOW CURVE 


Stroke, speed and rate of feeding were held constant while ash 
content of the feed was varied. The efficiency of cleaning under- 
went little change from 14 to 37 per cent refuse in the feed. 
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FIG. 6. CONSISTENCY OF JIG OPERATION 
The percentage of the ash content in the washed coal varied 


little from month to month. Maximum variation from May to 
Qctober was ahout 4 per cent. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the partition “a,’’ called the 
division plate, is shown at the left of the jig chamber. 
The crank handle to the left controls the height of the 
slate overflow, while the rate of feed to the jig is regu- 


lated by the handle to the right, operating’a gate on the . 


feed chute. The coal overflow is on both sides of the 
chamber and cannot be seen in the illustration, but is 
represented by dotted lines. 


ADVANTAGES OF USING THIS SUCTIONLESS JIG 


The following salient advantages result from this type 
of construction: (1) Low water consumption; (2) auto- 
matic operation, for no “tapping” is necessary; (3) op- 
eration and efficiency independent of the refuse content 
of the coal, up to the maximum rate at which the jig will 
discharge refuse; (4) practical elimination of suction; 
(5). equally efficient operation with anthracite from 
3 in, to plus zs in.; (6) consistent results in anthracite 
operation—the ash content of the coal overflow has not 
varied more than 1 to 2 per cent during ten months of 
operation. 

I recently completed a series of tests on this jig that 
in every case verifies the above’conclusions. The coal 
tested was standard No. 3 buckwheat, made through a 
#s-in. and over a 7zs-in. round-mesh screen, containing 
approximately 12 per cent undersize. The percentage 
of coal and refuse was determined by a sink-and-float 
test, using a zinc-chloride solution with a specific grav- 
ity of 1.7. The sink-and-float products were analyzed 
for ash. 

In this connection a point of interest is brought out. 
The ash content of the various materials as analyzed 
shows the ash of the pure coal (float product) runs 
practically constant in all cases, while that of the refuse 
(sink product) varies as much as 40 per cent, based on 
the after-jigging figures. The average results of these 
tests show an ash content as follows: 


Ash Content of Float, . Ash Content of Sink, 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Berere JiSCiNE os. a ets 8.38 71.03 
After: figeing ys. 6 Sits ssy: 8.01 65.29 
RIEPURG i & ocx. ated he, hone ais 8.42 81.72 


The explanation of the low ash content of the sink 
_ product of the coal discharge, or the overflow from the 
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jig, lies in the fact that the jigging operation removes 
practically all of the heavy ash-making material, but 
does not remove the bad and medium bone, which, of 
course, will sink in a 1.7 specific gravity solution. This 
phenomenon is one of the principal reasons why the 
sink-and-float test has been unjustly condemned by those 
who try to use it without possessing definite knowledge 
of the quality of the various materials that make up the 
refuse or sink product. 


The curves in Fig. 3 exhibit the relation existing 
between the ash and refuse in jigged and unjigged coal. 


_ TESTS WITH DIFFERENT FACTORS CONSTANT 


In conducting tests on this machine it is advantage- 
ous to hold certain factors constant and vary the others, 
thus obtaining their relation. The variables affecting 
jig performance are: (a) Length of stroke, (b) num- 
ber of strokes per minute, (c) rate of feeding, (d) 
refuse (or slate) content of feed, (e) refuse (or slate) 
content of overflow, (f) coal content of slate discharge. 
The first four are independent variables and can be kept 
constant under test conditions, while the fifth and sixth 
(e and f) are dependent on them. 

In one series of tests the stroke, speed and refuse 
content were held constant at 2 in., ninety strokes per 
minute and 25 per cent respectively. The jig was oper- 
ated at various capacities ranging from, 7 to 22 tons 
per hour, and the curves shown in Fig. 4 were derived. 

It will be noted from these curves that the refuse or 
slate in the overflow (coal discharge) is at a minimum 
when the jig is operating at fourteen tons per hour 
capacity, while the coal in the slate discharge reaches a 
minimum at nineteen tons per hour. Here is an experi- 
mental demonstration of the well-known rule of thumb 
in jig practice that either a good coal or a good refuse 
may be obtained, but both cannot be obtained at the 
same time. 


STROKE, STROKE SPEED AND FEED RATE FIXED 


In the second series of tests the stroke speed and rate 
of feed were maintained constant at 2 in., ninety strokes 
per minute and fourteen tons per hour, but the refuse 
content of the feed was varied from 15.7 to 37 per cent. 
As a result the curve shown in Fig. 5 was derived. 
The flatness of this curve should be noted, as it shows 
that the results obtained from the efficiency of the jig 
are nearly independent of the refuse content of the 
feed up to 87 per cent. 

The shape of the curves shown in Fig. 4 may be ex- 
plained as follows: Assuming that the jig is operating 
at ninety 2-in. strokes per minute, it is circulating water 
through the screen at a rate of approximately 2,000 gal. 
per minute. This volume of water is greatly in excess 
of that necessary to cause proper separation when the 
jig is fed at the rate of seven tons per hour capacity, 
and it causes slate to overflow with the coal. 

The excess circulation becomes zero at fourteen tons 
per hour capacity, above which it is not sufficient, and 
the feed passes'through the jig with a decreased settling 
action, thereby causing more slate to be discharged 
with the coal. This can be readily understood by con- 
sidering that a point may be reached where the amount 
of material handled is increased to such an extent that 
the jig chamber becomes so crowded that the feed mate- 
rial passes through the device with no separation what- 
ever. 

Similarly, the rich slate discharge is caused by the 
jig bed having too much fluidity at a feed of seven tons 
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JIG IN OPERATION 


The bell cranks operating: the pulsator and one of the con- 


veyors removing the coal are shown. 

per hour. Under such conditions coal is trapped with 
the slate on the settling stroke of the pulsator, and con- 
sequently is discharged with it. This action gradually 
becomes less as the excess fluidity decreases, and at 
a feed of nineteen tons per hour the jig contents reaches 
the proper consistency and the coal in the slate discharge 
attains its minimum, after which it increases, because 
of an insufficient volume of water. 

Of course, it will be understood that a new set of 
conditions is established when either the length of the 
stroke or speed is changed, thus causing an increase or 
decrease in the amount of water circulated. As a result, 
a new performance curve may be derived for each sepa- 

raie length of stroke, and it is my intention to make 
this the subject of a subsequent article. 

In order to show the consistency of preparation ob- 
tainable with these jigs, the chart, Fig. 6, gives the per 
cent of ash variation from the averages of the weekly 
samples of this coal from May to October, 1920, in 
comparison with the same variation of an unwashed 
No. 3 buckwheat from another colliery. This shows the 
improvement in quality and also the consistency of the 
ash content of the coal. 


COAL MINES IN the State of Coahuila, which for several 
weeks have been under Government protection as a 
measure of safety during the strike of coal miners there, 
were returned to their owners Nov. 18 by a decree issued 
by Governor Luis Gutierrez of Coahuila. Workmen who 
desire to return to their tasks were by the decree assured 
of ample protection, and the owners received guarantees 
against disorders. 

The decree gave the basis of the wage scale which re- 
turning workmen and owners must accept and stipulation 
was made that if within three days the mines were not in 
operation and producing enough coal to rivive paralyzed 
dependent industries the Government would again take over 
control of the mines. 
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New President of Mechanical Engineers Has 
Been Active in Engineering Societies 


DWIN S. CARMAN, of Cleveland, Ohio, newly-elected 

president of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, will take office after the society’s annual convention, 
which will be held in New York City in December. He 
succeeds Major Fred J. Miller, of New York. Mr. Carman 
was born in Prairie Depot, Ohio, in 1878. His high school 
and business 
training was sup- 
plemented by spe- 
cial instruction 
and studies in en- 
gineering at the 
Central Manual 
Training School 
at Cleveland. He 
began work in 
the shop of the 
Sun Oil Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, and 
four years later 
entered the engi- 
neering field with 
the American Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co. 
He was appointed 
chief engineer 
after two years 
in the engineer- 
ing department. 
In 1908 this com- 
pany was consoli- 
dated with the 
Johnston & Jen- 
nings Co., and Mr. 
Carman was 
appointed chief 
engineer and 
manager of the engineering and machine department. 
~ In 1908 Mr. Carman was engaged by the Osborn Manufac- 
turing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, to design, manufacture and 
build up a complete line of foundry molding machines, the 
design being based upon sound engineering principles with 
the details of manufacture in regard to wore ae equal 
to that of the machine-tool industry. 

In 1913 Mr. Carman became directly associated with the 
Osborn Manufacturing Company as chief engineer in charge 
of engineering and manufacture of the. machine division, 
and in 1916 he was elected a director and secretary. In 
1917 he was appointed works manager of both the machine 
and brush divisions of the company. 

He is the author of a treatise on foundry molding 
machines and pattern equipment and a contributor of papers 
on the art of machine molding. 

For a number of years Mr. Carman has hoe prominent 
in the activities of engineering societies. He was elected 
president of the Cleveland Engineering Society, and com- 
pleted his service in this office in June, 1920. He was first 
chairman of the Cleveland section of The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, which was authorized in Decem- 
ber, 1918. Mr. Carman was a member of the A. S. M. E.” 
Committee on Aims and Organization and chairman of Sub- 
Committee C, which dealt with relations of the mechanical 
engineer to other engineers. He was one of the society’s 
representatives on the joint conference committee. 

Leon P. Alford, formerly editor of American Machinist, 
will be Mr. Carman’s associate as vice president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





EDWIN S. CARMAN, 


President elect of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick districts, on Nov. 
19 voted, 76 to 20, for rejection of a tentative wage agree- 
ment submitted by miners’ officials, mine operators and 
representatives of the Dominion Department of Labor. The 
rank and file of the union will now vote on the proposition. 
If they reject it a strike is probable. About 12,000 miners 
are affected. 


November 25, 1920 
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Wallboard Much Used in Anthracite Company 
_ Houses, Especially for Repairs 


On New Dwellings of Unseasoned Lumber Wallboard Is Apt to Warp, 
but Where Plaster Falls Off It Is Better for Use Than New Plaster — 
It Resists Violence and Water, Is Warm, Neat and Soundproof 


INING companies are prone to be somewhat 

backward in using modern materials in the con- 

struction of houses for their employees. This 
reluctance to follow new practices probably rises from 
two causes: Custom and lack of acquaintance with 
the building art. There was a time, not so long ago 
as to be beyond the memory of many people now living, 
when almost anything with four walls and a roof was 
considered good enough for a miner to live in. Since 
then, however, conditions and ideas have changed so 
radically that the attitude now assumed by coal pro- 
ducers is: Can anything within reason be sufficiently 
good to induce the miner to live in it? 

Let us compare the miner’s house of, say, twenty 
years ago with the dwelling now constructed by a coal 
company for its employees. The old house consisted 
of three or possibly four rooms, rarely more. Some- 
times such houses were made double, with four rooms 
on a side, on possibly two floors. 


GREAT ADVANCES MADE IN MATERIALS USED 


The dwellings of today are built with anywhere from 
three to eight rooms or more, depending on the size 
of the family to be accommodated. Sometimes these 
structures are single and sometimes double. The rooms 
may be all on one floor or upon two or three floors. 
Some companies have built two-family houses, others 
construct their houses double, so that by making a 
slight and inexpensive change in interior arrangements 
they may be converted into one large house, wherein 
as many as three small families may live. 

As the houses have changed, so have the materials 
used in their construction. Formerly anything that 
could be considered as lumber was employed. Tar paper 
was placed upon the roof and the interior was ceiled 
sometimes with rough lumber and sometimes with 
tongued and grooved boards. Stoves were used for 
heating and holes were left in the chimney to receive 
stovepipes. 

Materials that enter into mining-house construction 
today, however, are the best that can be procured. 
Clapboards are employed on the outside, or the build- 
ings are constructed of concrete or vitrified tile left 
bare or stuccoed. Asbestos or slate shingles are used 
on the roof as well as the better grades of rubberoid 
roofing. Hard or semi-hard tongued and grooved floor- 
ing is laid, while the walls are lathed and plastered 
or covered with wallboard. Bathrooms are now being 
provided, and the cellar often contains a heating fur- 
nace. Every room also is wired for electric lighting. 


READING COMPARES REPAIRS WITH WALLBOARD 


It may thus be readily seen that modern construction 
of miners’ houses varies radically from that employed 
twenty years ago or more. Probably one of the latest 
of modern building materials coming into use exten- 


sively is wallboard. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., the largest producer of anthracite coal 
in Pennsylvania, has begun to use this material exclu- 
sively for the repair of all walls. 

In the construction of new dwellings this company is 
still using lath and plaster, not on account of any 
objection to the wallboard itself but because the lumber 
used in the construction of houses is apt to be imper- 
fectly seasoned, and when the wallboard is placed 
directly on the studding and this dries out it warps. 
This springs the wallboard and ruins its appearance 
although not detracting in the least from its usefulness. 

In its repair work this company is now using as 
much as three carloads of wallboard in a year. Miners 
and their families as a rule are hard on the houses 
they live in. Families in many instances are large, and 
the children romp and play through the house with 
a freedom, abandon, and violence that is likely to 
cause the plaster to crack and fall. 

When this occurs the company does not replaster the 
rooms but tears down the old plaster from the ceiling or 
the wall, as the case may be, and puts wallboard in its 
place. Sometimes, of course, only the ceiling is re- 
paired; sometimes one or more walls, while in other 
cases whole rooms are covered with this material. 


WALLBOARD NAILED OVER THE OLD PLASTER LATH 


It has been found unnecessary to take down the lath; 
in fact, better results are obtained when the lath is 
left in place, as this gives a backing for the board and 
strengthens it. This material is particularly valuable 
for the repair of old buildings. As everyone knows 
who has had charge of houses, old plaster when torn 
down is hard to replace, because the new material 
refuses to clinch upon the old lath, and consequently is 
likely to fall within a short time after being put in 
place. No trouble of this kind is ever experienced with 
wallboard. No matter how old the lath may be, it 
will still permit the nails holding the board to enter it 
and secure a good hold. 

One great advantage possessed by wallboard over 
plaster in repair work is the ease, rapidity and cleanli- 
ness with which it may be placed. This is particularly 
advantageous where the work has to be done while a 
family is living in the house being repaired. A little 
sawdust and a few pieces of board have to be swept 
up, but this is considerably easier than cleaning up 
after plasterers. 

Another advantage lies in the fact that only the 
board itself and a few nails need to be taken to the 
job. With plaster it is necessary to transport a mixing 
box for lime, the necessary sand, and a considerable 
number of tools, all of which must be returned when 
the work is completed. 

Wallboard also lends itself to decoration much more 
readily than does ordinary plaster. The cracks between 
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the board sections are covered with strips of the board - 


itself, giving the effect of panels. Sometimes the 
tenants paint or grain these to make them look like 


wood. The space between the strips often is papered, - 


painted or kalsomined. Sometimes the occupants fresco 
the walls or otherwise decorate them to suit their pref- 
erences. This they would not be likely to do if the walls 
were simply plastered, but since the wallboard lends 
itself so readily to decoration of this kind it seems 
to have an irresistible influence in impelling tenants 
to decorate, thereby adding to the attractiveness of 
their homes. 


WALLBOARD IS WARM, SOUNDPROOF AND DURABLE 


There are numerous other advantages attendant upon 
the use of wallboard. It withstands the bumps and 
thumps of romping children better than does plaster. 
It is particularly useful in the kitchen, as this is the 
room most continuously used in a miner’s house, and 
consequently subjected to the hardest wear. The rooms 
where it is employed seem to be warmer than those 
with ordinary plaster on the walls, and the board is 
no better conductor of sound than is plaster. 

Another advantage is that upon those occasions when 
a bursting water pipe or a leaking roof permits water 
to gain access to a ceiling, it does not loosen and come 
down as the ordinary wall covering is likely to do. 
Paint appears to soak into wallboard and does not peel 
off, as it sometimes does when placed upon a hard 
plaster finish or upon wood. 

All in all, therefore, wallboard appears to be a much 
better material than plaster to employ in repair work. 
If the lumber of which the house is constructed is 
thoroughly seasoned, it is better to use it when the house 
is first built. One thing, however, must be carefully 
watched in the use of wallboard, and that is to see that 
it is dry when applied, for otherwise it may warp. 


Mine-Car Coupler Which Reduces Accidents 


NEW type of mine-car coupler has been developed 

and placed on the market by the Electric Steel Co. 
of Indiana, of Indianapolis. This differs radically from 
existing types and apparently possesses several appre- 
ciable advantages. 

As may be seen in the accompanying drawing, this 
device consists of a male and female bumper together 
with two coupling links permanently fastened to the 
male bumper. This bumper is provided with an aper- 
ture cruciform in cross-section, the lower leg of the 
cross being open downward. The inner link, pinned 
to the bumper, is free to move within the vertical open- 
ing of the cruciform aperture, while the outer link, en- 
gaging the inner one, is free to move in the horizontal 
opening of the cross. When the outer link is pushed 
into the male bumper as far as it will go, nearly half 
its length protrudes beyond the bumper surface while 
the inner link hangs downward, supported from the 
outer link. The female bumper is provided with a 
rectangular opening splayed outward. In this a latch 
operates, 

In coupling cars the outer link is pushed into the 
male bumper as far as it will go, when it stands in a 
practically horizontal position. - The cars are then 
bumped together and this link is forced into the flaring 
opening of the female bumper until the’latch is pushed 
upward and finally drops back through the opening in 
this link. 
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MINE-CAR COUPLER DESIGNED TO RENDER TRIP-MAK- 


ING SPEEDY AND SAFE 


Male coupler, to which the links are permanently attached, has 
an opening in the form of a cross into which both links can be 
pushed, one vertically and_the other horizontally. The female 
coupler, on the left, has a latch that engages the link when it is 
pushed into place. Y 


In uncoupling sufficient slack is given the links to 
permit the latch to be lifted. This releases the outer 
link and allows the cars to be separated. Sufficient play 
is given the outer link in the openings of both bumpers 
to permit coupling and uncoupling even on sharp curves. 


LATCH ( open) 
ie 





OUTER LINK 
INNER LINK 


CROSS-SECTION OF CAR 


Coupled position is in solid lines, uncoupled in a series of 
dashes. Outer link is guided into the female coupler by the con- 
verging sides of the opening and when it has reached the desired 
point, the latch, which is lifted by the link, falls automatically 
into place and makes a firm connection. 


COUPLER 


As is well known, many men are injured, seriously o1 
slightly, in coupling and uncoupling cars while making 
up or breaking up trips. Such a device as this there- 
fore will go far to decrease the dangers to which men 
in the transportation department are subjected. Some 
people who have used this device assert that it decreases 
such accidents by more than 90 per cent. This device 
has been given a thorough tryout at one plant, having 
been in use for more than a year. 





Transit Company Would Increase Fares 
Because of High Cost of Coal 


NCREASED cost of coal has been laid before the Wash- 

ington public by the Washington Railway & Electric 
Co. Some say it is in justification for an intention of the 
company to ask the local utilities commission for an in- 
crease in car fare. The company has had printed and 
posted, two each, in all of its cars operating in the city, 
the following poster: 

“How the price of coal affects the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co. 

“Bituminous coal cost the company $3.25 per ton in 1916. 

“As a result of 11 consecutive increases (two of these 
since August, 1920) the price is now $8.43 per ton, an in- 
crease of 159 per cent. . 

“This company and its subsidiaries burn 220,000 tons of 
coal annually. ‘ 

“The annual coal bill has increased since 1916 from 
$371,683 to $1,850,000. 

“These interesting facts are presented for the information 
of our patrons. 

“WASHINGTON. RAILWAY & ELECTRIC Co.” 
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Machinery in Coal Mining 


The rapid growth of machinery of every kind in coal 
mining leaves no room to doubt that the day is not 
far distant when practically all classes of work will be 
performed largely by the aid of mechanical devices of 
different kinds. 


RITING on this subject, Richard Bowen urges 

the idea that mechanical equipment will prove 
the actual solution of most of the growing difficulties 
in coal mining. In his letter, Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 641, 
he argues that the sentiment of miners should favor 
the increased use of machines in mines for the reason 
that such equipment lightens their labor. 

So great is the increasing demand for coal, that hu- 
man labor unassisted cannot expect to long supply what 
is needed. As a result, we see on every hand the human 
factor giving place to new and improved machinery. 
But notwithstanding this trend of the times there are 
many who still hold that the old-time methods are bet- 
ter. It is difficult to see on what this claim is based 
when we consider the increased efficiency and the mul- 
tiplied tonnages that have come through the introduc- 
tion of mechanical equipment. 


Wuy ARE NoT CoAL LOADERS MORE COMMONLY 
USED IN THE MINES? 


There is one class or division of the work, however, 
where the use of machinery has not been received with 
the same favor as in other branches. I refer now to 
the use of coal-loading machines in the mines. Most 
mining men will agree that the loading of coal at the 
face, after the common practice, using the shovel, is a 
most wasteful process. We have adopted haulage loco- 
motives, coal-cutting machines, conveyors, mechanical 
cagers, trip-feeders, pumps and mechanical ventilators, 
all of which are to be found in many large, up-to-date 
mines; but where are the coal-loading machines. 

The fact that the loading of coal at the working face 
is one of the most burdensome tasks that the miner 
must perform, causes one to wonder that coal loaders 
have not been introduced more universally. Having 
seen some of these machines in operation, I predict 
that with slight changes in the machines and, in some 
cases, adapting the method of mining to their use, a 
great advance will be made in this line of work. 

Few will deny that the present is a mechanical age, 
and the tendency is to perform all kinds of work with 
the aid of machines. While I am neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, I feel that it will not be many 
years before all classes of work relating to the mining 
of coal, its handling and transportation, will be ac- 
complished through the use of mechanical equipment. 

As has been stated, this should not cause any howl 
on the part of labor. The introduction of machines will 
doubtless change the order of things and make the work 
easier to be performed. There will be a larger produc- 


tion and work enough for everyone, but it will not be 
the burdensome task of present-day mining. If we 
compare the future with what we have seen accom- 
plished in the past by the aid of machinery, we must 
admit that the day is coming and not far away when 
the human factor in production will be small indeed, 
in comparision with what it is at present. 

A few years ago water was collected from different 
parts of the mine in water cars and hauled to the bot- 
tom where it was hoisted io the surface. Today, pumps, 
siphons and pipe lines conduct the water from where 
it accumulates in the mine, and discharge it above 
ground. It used to be the custom to haul coal by mules 
from the working face to the tipple, but locomotives 
have long since replaced the mule in coal mining, and 
@ single machine now does the work of five or six animals 
at less expense and in less time. If I do not miss my 
guess, the next five years will see a large amount of 
machinery going into the mines, and mine managers 
will do well to give this a thought. 

Hillside, Ky. OSTEL BULLOCK. 


Staying Qualities of Roller Bearings in 
Mine-Car Service 


The results of practice in the use of roller bearings 
for mine cars appear to discount all the arguments 
made to substantiate the claims of those who still 
adhere to the old style of plain-bearing equipment. 
Numberless factors exist that tend to strengthen 
prejudice in favor of any equipment that has been 
long in constant use. There is naturally a dislike to 
change equipment already installed.: 


RUE it is that, as suggested in the article of W. 

H. Noone, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 449, plain-bearing 
mine carwheels are frequently much underestimated; 
but it is in a different sense from that intended by Mr. 
Noone. The underestimate of that type of bearing 
occurs in the matter of its cost of operation, which is 
always supposed to be less than the actual. 

Few of the users of plain-bearing wheels keep an 
accurate account of the cost of repairs, replacements 
and lubrication. If this was done it would be found 
that the expense of keeping such wheels in service is 
much greater than they had ever dreamed. While I do 
not question that in a few instances the cost of lubri- 
cating plain-bearing wheels is $2.46 per car per year, 
as claimed by Mr. Noone, it is my belief that these are 
exceptional cases. 

One operator who has 2,000 cars in use equipped with 
flexible roller bearings told me the other day that his 
cost of lubrication was $1.06 per car per year; and 
he had all the figures before him when making that 
statement. But, as in the previous case, I must admit 
that this low cost is exceptional. Experience and 
observation lead me to estimate the average cost of 
lubricating roller-bearing cars of the spiral type as 
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$1.25 per car per year; and this may increase to $1.50 
per car per year under less favorable conditions. 

In my. opinion the plain-bearing mine carwheel is 
headed for the scrap pile as sure as the sun shines. 
Some eight.or ten years ago the plain-bearing, self- 
oiling, mine carwheel was the best on the market. It 
was far superior to the old type of wheel having a 
straight bore without any receptacle to hold the lubri- 
cant. Today the flexible roller-bearing wheel is as far 
superior to the plain-bearing wheel as the latter was 
superior to the old type that it supplanted. 


RECOMMENDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND USERS 


The fact that 95 per cent of reputable mine-car manu- 
facturers advertise and recommend the roller-bearing 
type of wheel is prima facie evidence that roller-bearing 
equipment is better adapted for mine service than the 
best possible style of plain-bearing wheel. I have 
never known anyone to continue buying equipment that 
did not give good service, even though ‘it could be 
had at a lower price. But, considering the fact that 
operators are buying roller-bearing equipment at an 
advance of from 20 to 25 per cent over the cost of plain 
bearings, it would seem beyond a doubt that the roller- 
bearing type gives the best service for the money. It 
seems unreasonable to suppose for a moment that large 
operations conducted on a small margin would purchase 
equipment that did not pay, or that the manufacturers 
of such equipment would recommend its use, unless 
they had proven to their own satisfaction its value. 
Anything else would not be good business. 

It canot be denied that there are hundreds of mines, 
today, that have been in operation for nine or’ ten 
years and still use the old plain-bearing wheels, which 
was the only type of mine carwheel in use when those 
operations were started. Owing to the advance in the 
price of all kinds of equipment during the last four 
or five years operators who have four or five hundred 
mine cars equipped with plain bearings hesitate to scrap 
this material. Hoping that the prices of the better 
equipment would be reduced to a more normal level 
many have continued to buy the old type of bearing. 


OPERATORS Now REALIZE THE SAVING EFFECTED 


For the most part, however, operators have now come 
to realize the possible saving in the cost-sheet through 
improved bearings that greatly reduce the outlay for 
labor required in lubricating the old style of equipment 
and replacing wheels that are so badly worn in the hub 
as to be unfit for further use, although the tread of the 
wheel is still good. In addition to these items must 
be considered the loss of tonnage due to many idle 
cars laid up for repairs. 

Owing to the greater liability to wrecks occurring in 
mines having steep grades, Mr. Noone lays considerable 
stress on this point and says, “The grades of a mine 
will invariably dictate the type of bearing that is more 
economical and practical to employ in hauling.” This 
statement does not appeal to me, since the cars equipped 
with either type of bearing must be controlled by a 
suitable brake. Again, when a plain-bearing car is 
caught in a wreck and the wheel casting broken it 
is necessary to replace the entire wheel; but if a roller- 
bearing wheel is broken it needs only to have the bear- 
ing removed and placed in another wheel casting, which 
is quickly done. 

The point to be kept in mind is that in mines where 
the roads are level the drawbar pull and track resistance 
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due to friction of bearings are much less in the use of 
roller-bearing equipment than in plain-bearing cars. 

Speaking of lubricating mine cars, the use of black 
oil or “blackstrap,” like plain-bearing carwheels, is 
fast being replaced by a good grade of grease, which is 
now used to lubricate both plain- and roller-bearing 
cars. Although the first cost of the grease is greater 
than that of the oil its longer life makes its use desir- 
able. When a plain-bearing wheel is not badly worn in 
the bore it holds the grease fairly well; but it is 
practically impossible to prevent sand or grit from 
working into the bore of a carwheel, which is quickly 
ground out and enlarged. The tendency is to squeeze 
the grease toward the back of the wheel, which has 
become more enlarged than the remaining portion of 
the bore. In that case the wheel does not retain 
the grease long at a time and the lubrication of the car 
becomes more and more expensive. 

Not long ago I investigated a pile of scrapped wheels, 
some of which were wanted for another purpose. These 
wheels were originally bored for a 24-in. axle. Of fifty 
wheels examined, the bores of eighteen were under 

3 in. in diameter, while the remaining thirty-two varied 
from 3 to 3% in. in diameter at the rear of the hub. 
The date of the casting appeared on each wheel, and 
it was found that some of them had only been in use 
three and others four years. 


ROLLER BEARINGS OUTWEAR BEST CHILLED TREADS 


These wheels were made by four of the best wheel 
manufacturers in the country, which shows how easily 
this type of wheel becomes worn and is ready for the 
scrap heap. Just here it is well to note that the steel 
hub or steel lining of a roller-bearing wheel will last 
many years longer than the cast iron of a plain-bearing 
wheel mounted on a steel axle. Naturally, there is less 
wear and friction in the rolling action of such a bear- 
ing than in the sliding motion of a plain bearing. 

In my experience it is very rare to find a plain- 
bearing wheel having a perfectly good bore and a worn- 
out tread, provided the latter has been properly chilled. 
In the large majority of cases the tread is found in 
perfect condition when the bore has been worn and 
greatly enlarged. Wheels with flat places on the tread 
are often found, but this is the result of spragging the 
wheels. A roller bearing will generally outwear a well- 
chilled tread, which should always be good for many 
years. 

Referring to the Carbondale test, Mr. Noone expresses 
the belief that the poorest type of plain-bearing equip- 
ment was used; but it is my understanding that the 
plain-beaning equipment employed was considered excep- 
tionally good by the many operators who were present 
at the test. 

In closing let me cite an instance of a mine equipped 
with roller-bearing cars where the length of haul was 
thirteen miles for each round trip. In that instance 
a plain-bearing wheel if not thoroughly lubricated would 
have been ruined in making a single trip. The super- 
intendent informed me that they lubricated the cars 
but twice a year, or once every six months. : 

Facts such as these are difficult to gainsay. In my 
opinion the only people who are not in favor of roller- 
bearing equipment are those who have never used the 
flexible type of bearing. Mr. Noone may be getting 
excellent results with his plain-bearing cars, but the 
change to roller-bearing would surely surprise him. 

Huntington, W. Va. OBSERVER. 
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Record Earnings of Miners 


EFERRING to the item published in Coal Age Sept. 

23, p. 621, in which it was stated that a Penn- 
sylvania miner employed in the Marion mine of the 
West Penn By-Product Coal Co., drew $245 as his pay 
for two weeks, after having missed one day in that 
time. 

While this is an excellent record, I ran across another 
a few days ago that makes this one look as though the 
man was a “piker.” It was last month when I was 
visiting No. 3 mine of the Peabody Coal Co. for the 
purpose of investigating a fatal accident that occurred 
in that mine. 

On coming to the surface a few of us fell to dis- 
cussing things, as mining men will when they get to- 
gether. This time the question of wages came up 
and Clem Plodeck, the superintendent of the mine, 
remarked that two men working a couple of 12-ft. 
entries on shares drew $783.34 the previous pay. One 
of the men had $20 more in his envelope than the other. 
The superintendent stated that the men were hard work- 
ers, each loading roughly 20 tons of coal a day. If 
my recollection serves me rightly, I believe I have given 
the exact figures; but this is certainly a remarkable 
showing. W. L. MORGAN. 

Greenville, Ill. 


Are Safety Inspectors Needed Under the 
Indiana Mining Law? 


An extermely limited view of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of safety inspectors in mines is_ here 
presented, and the thought expressed that the over- 
sight and instructions required by law to be given by 
practical miners to their laborers is all that is needed 
to imsure safety. 


HE mining law in the State of Indiana requires 

that every man, before he is permitted to work 
independently as a miner at the coal face, must 
pass an examination and answer questions to prove that 
he is a practical miner. Until then, he must work with a 
person who has passed such an examination and received 
a certificate as a practical miner. 

Under this law, it seems to me that a so-called “safety 
inspector” is not required, as he would have no oppor- 
tunity to give needed instructions, except where a miner 
fails to properly oversee and instruct the man in his 
charge. I would consider a man who is only permitted 
to work under the instructions of a certificated miner, as 
a “miner’s laborer.” 

In my opinion, it is the duty of every practical miner 
to exercise more care in looking after his laborer than 
he has for himself. That is really what the law demands; 
it requires each miner to instruct his laborer in all 
matters pertaining to safety. Again, the mining law 
requires the employment of competent shotfirers, in all 
mines employing more than ten men as miners and 
where gas is generated in dangerous quantities. It is 
the duty of these shotfirers to inspect and fire all blasts 
that have been prepared in keeping with the require- 
ments of the law. 

While these two laws, known as the “Shotfirers Law” 
and the “Miners’ Efficiency Law,” are long steps in the 
right direction to insure safety in mines, it cannot be 
denied that they need revision. They each attempt too 
much in some respects but are deficient in others. When 
firebossing it was always my earnest endeavor to 
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prevent miners from lighting thin layers of gas at the 
roof, which had escaped detection by the fireboss 
because the gas did not reach the safety-lamp flame in 
testing. It would frequently happen that such a thin 
layer of gas would be fired by a miner’s lamp carried in 
his cap. 

My instructions to all miners were to carry their lamp 
in their hand when entering a place, especially if that 
place was not in constant use. Miners who have worked 


long in mines generating much gas acquire habits that . 


others do not possess or think necessary until they have 
learned a bitter lesson by being severely burned, owing 
to their lack of caution in the manner of carrying their 
lamps. 

A miner unaccustomed to gas will often brush his 
head into what is called a “‘cap-full” of gas, and when 
this happens such a miner will generally start to run 
from the place in an endeavor to escape the flaming gas. 
An experienced miner caught thus will duck quickly to 
save himself from being burned. These are everyday 
occurrences in mines generating gas and should be 
fully treated in the mining law. W. H. LUXTON. 

Linton, Ind. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 








Proposed Building of Two Dams to Isolate a 
Pumproom In a Mine 


To avoid the possibility of the pumps in a mine being 
flooded it is proposed to isolate the pumproom by 

_ building two dams, one in the sump opening above the 
water level and the other closing off the pumproom 
from the workings where the water accumulates. 


() as to water accumulating under a head of 30 ft. 
measured from the pumproom floor, it has become 
necessary to devise some means of isolating the pump- 
room from the mine workings, in order to avoid the 
possibility of the pumps being submerged and rendered 
useless for service. : 

In this instance, the sump which is 8 x 13 ft. in sec- 
tion, is sunk in the floor of the pumproom, and the water 
ordinarily stands at a level of 8 ft. below the floor. The 
sump is directly connected with the mine workings 
where the water accumulates under a possible head of 30 
ft. above the pumproom floor. 

It has been proposed to completely isolate the pump- 
room from the workings, by building two dams. The 
smaller one is to be built in the sump opening above 
the water level and must withstand an upward pressure 
due to a head of 38 ft. The second and larger dam is to 
be built in the opening of the pumproom, which has a 
height of 16 ft. and a width of 23 ft. In order to give 
sufficient clearance space for the changing of the piston 


- rods on the pump, it is necessary to restrict the thick- 


ness of this dam to four feet. 

In the accompanying sketch, I have attempted to show 
the general arrangement in respect to the position of 
the two dams and the location and size of the sump. I 
want to ask for a general description of what will be 
necessary in the way of reinforcement, assuming these 
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dams are built of good concrete. Kindly give the size, 
weight and number of I-beams that will be required in 
each dam to withstand the pressure due to a possible 
head of 30 ft. above the pumproom floor. Please show 
the arrangement of the reinforcing beams and the 
method of anchoring them in the sides of the opening. 
The pumproom and the sump are in solid rock. 
——_-———., Pa. ENGINEER. 





First, regarding the dam to be built in the opening of 
the sump, it is assumed that this must withstand a pres- 
sure due to a head of 38 ft., which is 38 & 0.484 = 163 
lb. per sq.in., or 2,376 lb. per sq.ft. We will estimate the 
size of the I-beams, for a span of 8 ft. and a uniformly 
distributed load, spacing the I-beams 9 in., cen. to cen. 
The load on a single beam is then 

L == 4(2,876 & 8) ==14,266 lb. 


For a uniformly distributed load, the section modulus 
(S) is equal to the load (L), in pounds, multiplied by 
the length (1) of the span, in inches, and divided by 8 
times the fiber stress (f), which we will assume as 
12,000 lb. per sq.in. This gives for the required sec- 
tion modulus of a single beam, in this case, 

Lit -14;26618 x2) 


S= Bf — 8 x 12,000 


Referring to the tables giving the strength of 
I-beams, (Pocket Companion, Carnegie Steel Co., p. 


= 14.3 
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175), we find for this section modulus, an 8-in. I-beam 
weighing 18 lb. per ft. Spacing these beams 9 in. cen. 
to cen., will require eighteen beams, say 8 ft. 6 in. in 
length, to close the opening, allowing 3 in. to be hitched 
into each sidewall of the sump. The total weight of 
these I-beams is 18 (84 &K 18) = 2,754 lb. 

Estimating the weight of concrete, that will fill the 
opening above the water level, taking the weight of good 
crete as 144 lb. per cu.ft., we have 8(8 * 138)144 = 
119,808 lb. This makes the total weight of the concrete 
and the I-beams embedded in it, say 122,000 lb. 

For a head of 38 ft., the upward pressure of the 
water on this dam is 2,376 (8 K 13) = say 247,000 lb. 
Deducting the weight of the reinforced concrete dam, 
gives for the lifting force due to the pressure of the 
water, 247,000 — 122,000 — 125,000 lb. In order to 
realize the full strength of the reinforcing I-beams, 
these must be embedded in the concrete, as indicated in 
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the figure, where we have shown the method adopted to 
overcome the excess of lifting pressure, previgualy esti- 
mated as 125,000 Ib. » 

Referring to the figure, it will be obeeehed that the 
side and endwalls of the sump opening have been rough- 
ened so as to present a saw-tooth surface that will assist 
in holding the concrete mass in place. In addition to 
this, heavy wooden stringers, 8 x 12 in. in section, are 
laid over the I-beams. The stringers are tied together 
temporarily by rods to prevent their slipping. 

The entire structure is anchored by diagonal rods 13 
in. in diameter. Each rod has a safe breaking strength 
of 17,500 lb. but, being diagonal exerts a resistance of 
about 12,500 lb. against the lifting pressure of the water. 
It will be safe to estimate on using ten of these rods, five 
on each side, anchored to a depth of 5 ft. in the solid 
rock, or 40 times the diameter of the rod. 

All being in readiness and a temporary floor, having 
been laid at the surface of the water to support the con- 
crete while setting, the entire space is filled with good 
concrete, consisting of one volume of clean sharp sand, 
3 volumes hydraulic cement and 5 or 6 volumes of broken 
rock. The concrete is well rammed as it is put in, and 
brought up to the level of the pumproom floor. 


CALCULATION OF THE LARGER DAM 


In regard to the larger dam closing the opening to the 
pumproom, 16 x 23 ft., this dam is restricted to a thick- 
ness of 4 ft., in order to give the necessary clearance for 
changing the piston rods. On this account the concrete 
will need to be heavily reinforced by large I-beams, laid 
horizontally and embedded in the concrete wall, in the 
manner shown in the cross-section of this dam. The 
head effective at the top of the dam is 14 ft. giving a 
pressure of 144 (14 & 0.434) — 875 lb. per sq.ft. Here 
the span is 23 ft. and, spacing the beams 6 in. cen. to 
cen. gives for the uniformly distributed load on a single 
beam, L = 4(875 & 23) = 10,060 lb. The section mo- 
dulus for this beam is 


10,060(23 X 12) 
8 X 12,000 


Referring to the table giving the strength, dimen- 
sions and weight, of I-beams, we find that 10-in. I-beams 
weighing 35 lb. per ft. will be required at the top of the 
dam. Again, for a head of 30 ft. at the floor of the 
pumproom, the pressure is 144(30 * 0.434) = 1,875 
lb. per sq.ft. For a span of 23 ft. and spacing the beams 
6 in. cen. to cen., the uniformly distributed load on a 
single beam, at the bottom of the dam, is L — 4(1,875 
< 23) = 21,560 lb. The required section modulus to 
carry this load on a span of 23 ft. is 


: 21,560(23 X 12) 
8 X 12,000 


Referring to the table, we find a 15-in. I-beam weigh- 
ing 50 lb. per ft. will be required at the bottom of the 
dam. As indicated in the figure, the size and weight 
of the beams can be reduced from 15-in., 50-lb. beams 
at the bottom of the dam, to 10-in., 35-lb. beams at the 
top. 

We would suggest buttressing this wall by two butt- 
resses of concrete, each 30 in. wide and 8 or 4 ft. long 
at the bottom, tapering to nothing at the top. These 
buttresses can be placed, say 10 ft, apart, on the front 
face of the dam, or otherwise conveniently arranged to 
give the necessary clearance for removing the pis- 
ton rods when the occasion demands. 


s= = 26.9 


S= = 62:0 
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Examination Questions 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—What materials would you use in the con- 
struction of stoppings, in the ventilation of a mine? 

_ ANSWER—Permanent stoppings built on main haulage 
roads and air-courses should be more substantial than 
those on cross-entries and other headings of shorter 
life. The materials employed are concrete or masonry, 
either brick or stone laid with good cement. On the 
other hand, more temporary stoppings are usually built 
of the refuse of the seam. A double wall of shale or 
slate is built having an 8- or 10-in. space between 
filled with the dirt taken from the mine roads. All 
stoppings should be constructed of incombustible mate- 
rial and wooden stoppings should not be used. 


QUESTION—Is there any objection to shooting coal off 
the solid in the State of Kentucky? Explain why. 

ANSWER—Only in a few exceptional cases should the 
practice of shooting coal off the solid be permitted. The 
practice is in use in portions of the anthracite region 
where the coal is hard and makes little dust and the 
practice is not considered dangerous. In the State of 
Kentucky, however, the coal is soft and often friable, 
making much dust in the mining. For this reason coal 
should not be shot off the solid in that state. The fine 
dust accumulating at the working face is liable to cause 
a dust explosion if a blownout or windy shot should 
occur in blasting. 


QUESTION—How should a man organize a crew of 
rescuers when no rescue apparatus is available, and 
what equipment should he use in training the men and 
fitting them for their work? 

ANSWER—When no suitable rescue apparatus is avail- 
able that would enable rescuers to enter and work in 
a foul atmosphere containing irrespirable, poisonous 
and often explosive gases the training of a rescue 
crew must proceed with caution. Careful instructions 
must be given that the mine must be entered on the 
intake air, and no advance must be made ahead of the 
restored air current. The men must be equipped with 
an approved type of safety lamp and taught how to 
prepare it for use and handle the same in gas. They 
must be further equipped with and instructed how to 
use caged birds or mice for the purpose of detecting 
a poisonous atmosphere containing carbon monoxide. 
Rescuers must be instructed to take no chances that are 
unwarranted, the only exception to this rule being when 
there is a reasonable chance of saving lives. The 
instructions must include the quickest and best methods 
of restoring circulation in a mine and the crew must 
be equipped with all necessary tools and supplies for 
that purpose. 


QUESTION—(a) What percentage of carbon monoxide 
in the mine air will explode? (b) How many volumes 
of gas to air are there when the mixture is at its lower 
explosive limit? (c) What is the ratio of volume at 
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the higher explosive limit? 
volume when the mixture is 
point ? 

ANSWER—(a) The explosive range of carbon monox- 
ide mixed with air when no other gases are present 
reaches from 16.5 to 75 per cent of gas. 

(b) The ratio of the volume of gas to air when carbon 
monoxide is at its lower explosive limit is one volume 
of gas to six volumes of air. 

(c) A mixture of carbon monoxide and air is at the 
higher explosive limit when the volume ratio of gas to 
air is 1:14; or when three volumes of gas are mixed 
with four volumes of air. 

(d) The mixture of carbon monoxide and air is at 
its maximum explosive point when the volume ratio 
of gas to air is 1 : 38; or eight volumes of gas are mixed 
with twenty-seven volumes of air. 

QUESTION—Assuming that, on taking charge of a 
mine, you find the following air splits: 1-2 E.N., work- 
ing 18 men and 2 mules, passing 6,500 cu.ft. of air per 
minute; 3-4 E.N., working 14 men and 1 mule, passing 
4,000 cu.ft. of air per minute; 5-6 E.N., working 10 
men and 1 mule, circulating 3,500 cu.ft. of air; and 5-6 
W.N., working 6 men and 1 mule, with a circulation 
of 1,500 cu.ft. of air; what changes, if any, would you 
make in order to comply with the Kentucky State Laws? 

ANSWER—The total amount of air in circulation in 
this mine is 15,500 cu.ft. per minute. Since the mining 
laws of Kentucky require a circulation of 100 cu.ft. per 
minute for each man employed in the mine, and say 
nothing in regard to the number of mules underground, 
the total quantity of air entering the mine is ample 
in this respect. 

However, the air is not distributed between the 
several entries in proportion to the number of men and 
mules working in each. Many state mining laws require 
the circulation of 500 cu.ft. of air per minute for each 
mule employed underground, which makes a mule equal 
in this respect to five men. On this basis there is 
the equivalent of 48 + 5 & 5 = 73 men at work in the 
mine, and a more equable distribution of the air cur- 
rent would therefore be the following: 


1-2 E.N., 28/73 (15,000) — say 6,000 cu.ft. per min. 

3-4 E.N., 19/73 (15,500) = say 4,000 cu.ft. per min. 

5-6 E.N., 15/73 (15,500) — say 3,200 cu.ft. per min. 

5-6 W.N., 11/73 (15,500) = say 2,300 cu.ft. per min. 
This shows that the first of these four splits is taking 
500 cu.ft. of air in excess of its right proportion. In 
the second split no change is required in the circula- 
tion; but the third split is receiving an excess of 300 
cu.ft., while the fourth or last split lacks 800 cu.ft. of 
air per minute. 

In order to accomplish this distribution of the air 
it will be necessary to place a regulator in each of the 
first three splits, since a regulator placed in the first 
split will naturally increase the volume in the second 
split and give it an excess over its right proportion. 
The openings in these regulators must be proportioned 
so as to give the desired results. 


QUESTION—A workman worked eighteen and one-half 
days at $4.50 per day; how much should he receive in 
case of an advance of 12 per cent? 

ANSWER—An advance of 12 per cent if wages are 
$4.50 per day, is 1.12 « 4.50 — $5.04 per day. At 
this increased, rate, the amount due for eighteen and 
one-half .days. work is 183 « 5.04 — $93.24. 


(d) What is the ratio of 
at its maximum explosive 
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To Study Argentine Coal Deposits 


According to Trade Commissioner Brady, at Buenos 
Aires, the Argentine Congress has before it a project for 
the appropriation of a million pesos (normal value of peso 
is $0.4246 United States Currency) for the purpose of mak- 
ing an extensive study of the Argentine coal deposits, par- 
ticularly in the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, La Rig 
and Catamarca. 

It is proposed that a special section for this purpose be 
organized in the Bureau of Mines, and that the above amount 
be figured as the budget to cover the expenditures of two 
years. Studies of the Argentine coal fields previously 
made by American and British mining engineers have 
indicated that Argentine coal is of an inferior quality, 
although no thorough prospecting has ever been done. 


British Export Allocations Being Made 


Consul General R. P. Skinner, London, states that the 
resumption of work by the miners on Nov. 8 has caused 
a gradual revival of shipping activity. As supplies were 
exhausted in many ports some delay occurs pending arrival 
of bunkers from mines. The November allocations of 
coal for export are being made and chartering is being re- 
sumed. The most noticeable result of the strike is the 
curtailment of ‘British export business in coal. American 
and German coal was purchased on the Continent during 
the strike at less than British export price. 

Production figures available show that the output for the 
week ended Oct. 16 declined slightly, as shown in the follow- 


ing table: 
OCtODer Nee Sco ensaeteeie totes cence tis eaten tk 4,702,800 tons 
OctobervO Hes Use Ae se Slits eve te tens 4,713,100 tons 
Octoberil'6 jared oerace eerie 4,611,600 tons 


Belgian Prices Are Increased and Production 
Shows Improvement 


Coal mining in Belgium is due for greater development 
with the exploitation of two new basins, that of Campine 
and of Hainaut, discovered in 1901, according to Consul 
General Henry H. Morgan, Brussels. Already one mine, 
that of Winterslag, is in operation and produces 500 to 600 
tons a day. It is likely that another will be ready to work 
during this year, and three others in 1921. Some Belgian 
coal mines are now extracting more coal than in 1913. The 
coke situation, which earlier in 1920 retarded the operation 
of a number of blast furnaces, has appreciably improved, 
due largely to the regularity of shipments of coke and 
coking coal from Germany by rail and vessel, to which 
Belgium is entitled under the Versailles treaty. 

The following table gives the commercial movement of 
coal, coke, and briquets during the first eight months of 
1913, 1919, and 1920: 














—— January-August —— _— January-August 
Kinds of 1913 1919 1920 Kinds of 1913 1919 1920 
Fuel, Metric Metric Metric . Fuel, Metric Metric Metric 
Imports Tons Tons Tons’ Exports Tons Tons Tons 
Coal....... 5,967,457 77,782 563,282 Coal.... 3,290,789 2,654,038 959,158 
Gokens once 767,774 315 113,929 Coke... 719,425 210,026 ° 135,988 
Briquets... 320,846 20 42,491 Briquets 412,222 259,275 126,499 
Totali ¢s. 7}056,077 (78,117 719,702 Total. 4,422,436 3,123,339 1,221,645 


Prices have been advanced in Belgium. The advance 
dates from Oct. 3, and amounts to 3.75 fr. for rough coals, 
5.50 fr. for washed and classified coals under 10 mm., and 8 
fr. for those above 10 mm. The price of briquets, owing 
to the increased cost of coal and pitch, has also been ad- 
vanced, current rates being as SOlOWs Briquets type I, 
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152 fr.; ditto type II, 155 fr.; ditto marine type, 159 fr.; 
lean boulets, 139 fr.; semi-bituminous ditto, 141 fr. The 
official price list for coals is roughly as follows: Houilles 
and gailleteries, 121 fr.; gailletins, 123.50 fr.; tétes de 
moineaux, 126 fr. to 129 fr.; greusins, 121 fr. to 124 fr.; 
braisettes, 101 fr. to 116 fr.; washed grains, 88.50 fr. to 
93.50 fr.; rough slack (poumbera 71.75 fr. to: 81.75 fr.; 
half-washed slack, 82.50 fr. to 86.50 fr.; washed slack, 81.50 
fr. to 88.50 fr.; washed coking smalls, 93.50 fr.; rough fines, 
75.75 fr. to 86.75 fr.; half-washed ditto, 84.50 fr. to 96.50 fr.; 
menu dépoussiére, 102 fr. to 106 fr.; screened coals, 123.50 
fr.; “National” household coals, 85 fr.; washed forge’ coals 
(grains), 103.50 fr.; ditto nuts, 108.50 fr. to 126 fr.; coal 
for producers, 106 fr. to 109 fr. Coke prices have also risen, 
as follows: Ordinary, 132.50 fr.; half-washed, 144.50 fr.; 
washed, 168 fr.; special, 173 fr.; grésillons, 120 fr.; breeze, 
55 fr. In the four months, June—_September! Belgium re- 
ceived 200,000 tons of German coal, about a-third of which 
were coking coals, 25 per cent gas coals, 14.5 per cent house 
coals, and 14.5 per cent manufacturing coals. From Oct. 
1 to 10, 27,255 tons of coking coals were delivered to the 
account of the coke syndicate, whose new director is 
M. Frére, formerly commercial director of the Fontaine- 
l’Eveque Colliery. 


Disapproves of Socialization of German Coal Mines 


The mining associations in Germany, the Colliery Guard- 
ian says, recently adopted a resolution emphasizing that the 
proposals of the Socialization Commission would destroy that 
initiative on the part of owners which has brought the min- 
ing industry to its present state of development, and would 
create a new bureaucratic, compulsory organization, de- 
pendent on Parliamentary factions, and a central directorate 
which would restore the unsatisfactory conditions obtain- 
ing previous to 1865. The resolution proceeded to say that 
the assumption that socialization would result in the 
workers taking more pleasure in their tasks is contrary to 
the experience gained in the operation of the state rail- 
ways, postal service and workships. Socialization would 
mean reduced output and greater cost, and the expense of 
the experiment would fall on the consumers and workers, 
while the necessary consequence of extending the principle 
to other industries would be to retard the industrial recon- 
struction so essential to the nation. 

Following this, the Essen Mining Association has issued 
a pamphlet reviewing the whole question of socialization 
since 1918, the work and reports of the Socialization Com- 
mission, and the economic condition of the coal-mining in- 
dustry. In defence of the old system it is pointed out that 
the Alleged monopoly of the coal syndicate has no existence, 
and that the state was always in a position to prevent any 
abuse of the syndicate’s economic power, being able to 
arrange freights so as to favor imports and restrict ex- 
ports, if desirable, and also to exert a powerful influence 
in the fixing of prices. 


Several large coal contracts have been placed with com- 
panies in China by Danish and French interests. The 
Danish State Rys. have ordered 50,000 tons and shipping 
companies at Marseilles have contracted for 100,000 tons. 
W. U. Zann, a prominent business man of the Orient, 
stated that China has not been exporting coal but has been 
allowing her mines to lie idle while industrial plants used 
Japanese coal. The high price offered by European markets 
and the advance made recently by Italy ‘is arousing 
Chinese commercial men to action. ome 
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Coal Statistics Shown to Have 
National Importance—II* 


Value of Distribution Records Revealed in Recent 
Emergency in the Northwest—Extension 
of Data Suggested 


By F. G. TRYON+ 


CURRENT record taken at monthly and in some 
A cases even weekly intervals of the movement of coal 
from mine to consumer is important even in normal 
times as a guide to both the shipper and the purchaser of 
coal. Comparisons of the present movement with records 
in preceding years will show whether coal is being shipped 
into a particular locality in normal volume or not, a fact 
which is of value to the purchaser in laying plans for buy- 
ing coal and to the shipper as a guide to his selling cam- 
paign. When the market becomes disturbed and methods 
of controlling distribution are being discussed, a record of 
this movement becomes an imperative public need. 


NORTHWESTERN CRISIS TAKEN AS EXAMPLE 


The importance of distribution statistics can be made 
clear by an illustration: A cause of much concern in the 
present coal year has been a sharp decrease in the move- 
ment from the Northern Appalachian region to Lake Erie 
ports, for transshipment to the head of the Lakes. Now 
the Northwestern states draw their supply in part from 
the Lake docks and in part from the mines of the Middle 
West, particularly Illinois. 

To know whether there will be a shortage of coal in the 
Northwest next winter it is not sufficient to watch the 
Lake shipments alone. A current record must also be 
kept of the quantity of coal shipped north, past Chicago, 
from Indiana and Illinois. For to the extent to which the 
latter fields are increasing their shipments to the North- 
west, a decrease in the Lake tonnage may be viewed with 
equanimity. The illustration is a simple one and is only 
one of many that might be cited. Regardless of whether 
the readjustment of distribution: be accomplished by the 
trade itself or by quasi-public control, a record of the 
principal facts from week to week is a necessity. 

Two methods of recording distribution present themselves, 
both dependent upon the records of the railroads. The first 
and most complete is to assemble copies of the way- 
bills for every car of coal shipped, and to tabulate and 
analyze them in some central office having jurisdiction over 
all the roads in a given locality. Excellent work of this 
character is now being carried on by the Ohio Bureau of 
Coal Statistics, a railroad organization with headquarters at 
Columbus. Although the results obtained from working up 
the waybills of coal loaded are accurate in a high degree 
and susceptible of presentation in great detail, a month 
or two must elapse before the figures become available. 


PROMPTNESS CONSIDERED AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


The advantage of the second method of measuring dis- 
tribution lies in the promptness with which results can 
be made public. It consists in holding up the stream of 
coal on wheels at critical gateways and junction points, 
establishing, as it were, gaging stations for the measure- 
ment of the rate of flow. An example of such gaging 
records are the figures of cars dumped daily over tide- 
water piers at the North Atlantic ports. Like the first 
method, this depends upon the co-operation of the railroads 
or of the coal exchanges where such organizations exist. 

A third method of collecting distribution statistics, which 
may be used where no records are kept by the railroads, 
is to assemble statements from the operators themselves 
through their local associations. To make the record really 
valuable, however, it must be complete and completeness is 
difficult of attainment for an operators’ organization, mem- 
‘bership in which is never compulsory. 





*Second instalment from a paper entitled 
of Coal Production and Distribution.” 
ment will appear in a later issue. 

+U. S. Geological Survey. 


“Control Statistics 
Third and last instal- 
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The part of the Government in preparing statistics of 
distribution should, it is submitted, be confined to co-ordi- 
nating the work of private agencies and supplementing it 
where necessary. At present distribution statistics are 
available covering the following major movements: 

(1) Rail movement through Hudson River gateways to 
New England—weekly. 

(2) Cars dumped over tidewater piers—daily and weekly. 

(3) Disposition between coastwise, bunker and export 
of coal handled at Charleston and Hampton Roads piers— 
weekly. 

(4) Same for all Atlantic ports—monthly. 

(5) Exports from Atlantic ports, by country of desti- 
nation (lately established by the Department of Commerce’ 
—weekly. 

(6) Cargo and bunker fuel dumped at Lake Erie ports— 
daily and weekly. 

(7) Destination of same—monthly. 

(8) Coal passing through Sault Ste. 
monthly. 

(9) Coal received at head of Lake Superior—monthly. 

(10) Exports to Canada—monthly. 

(11) Detailed distribution statistics for coal mined in 
Ohio—monthly. 

(12) Details of westbound movement from the “Cres- 
cent” (Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky )—monthly. 

(13) Distribution records, more or less complete, kept 
by operators’ associations in Indiana, Illinois and the Rocky 
Mountain States—weekly or monthly. 


Marie canals— 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA SUGGESTED 


This system of distribution records requires extension 
and supplementing as follows: 

(1) More complete figures on rail movement to New 
England—weekly. 

(2) Complete weekly figures as to disposition of coal 
dumped at tidewater. 

(3) Shipments by car ferry to Canada—weekly. 

(4) All-rail exports to Canada—weekly. 

(5) Shipments westbound from the docks at the head 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, by destinations— 
weekly. 

(6) Complete detailed statistics of distribution from In- 
diana and Illinois and Western Kentucky—monthly. 

(7) Same for Northern and Middle Appalachian region 
not now covered—monthly. 

(8) Same for Southern Appalachian, 
bama—monthly. 

With these statistics at hand, a comprehensive picture 
of the distribution of bituminous coal in the territory east 
of the Mississippi and Missouri—the part of the country 
where a distribution problem can be said at present to 
exist—would be possible. As pointed out above, the work 
can be done most successfully by the railroads and the oper- 
ators’ associations, the government confining its activities 
to co-ordinating the reports of other agencies and occasion- 
ally to collecting the details where no local agency exists. 
The Fuel Administration’s records of distribution during 
the war period furnish a background against which to 
measure present performance in the distribution of coal. 
That the government must itself undertake the final col- 
lection and analysis of the results is clearly indicated by 
the jealousies between shippers and carriers which mili- 
tate against the free exchange of information between 
them. The total cost to the government of obtaining these 
distribution figures would probably not exceed $10,000 a 
year, if the work were carried on in conjunction with other 
studies of coal production and distribution. 


including Ala- 


W. F. McKenny, formerly special agent with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who has done most of the field 
work in gathering data on coal for that bureau during recent 
months, is now in the coal section of the Geological Survey. 





HERMAN N. SULLIGER, engineer, who was appointed dur- 
ing the war to make power investigations in connection with 
the conservation of fuel, has resigned from the service. 
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Substitution of Fuel Oil for Coal Is Less 
Than 1 Per Cent in Eleven Months 


NTERESTING conclusions as to the extent to which fuel 

oil has been substituted for coal by industrial and elec- 
tric utility plants are to be drawn from a study of stocks 
and consumption recently completed by the Geological Sur- 
vey in co-operation with the U. S. Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. The purpose of the survey was to ascertain the 
extent of consumers’ stocks as an item in the requirements 
for necessary production during the summer of 1920. A 
detailed stock report may be had upon application to the 
director of the Geological Survey. 

The questions concerning stocks were so phrased as to 
disclose the substitution of fuel oil for coal if the plant 
had’ made the change between April 1, 1919, and March 1, 
1920. 

The inquiry was addressed to representative consumers se- 
lected at random and scattered throughout the country. The 
replies therefore would indicate where the change from coal 
to fuel oil had been most common and would give an ap- 
proximate idea of the extent of the change. The results 
are summarized in the accompanying table, prepared by 
F. G. Tryon. 


DATA REPRESENT HALF ELECTRIC PLANT CONSUMPTION 


Reports were received from 317 electric utility plants, 
which consumed about half of the total required by electric 
plants as a group. Of this number it was found that nine 
had changed over from coal to fuel oil. The quantity of 
coal displaced was 43,059 tons per quarter, or about 1 per 
cent of the quarterly consumption of the plants canvassed. 

Of the 2,347 industrial plants canvassed it was found that 
69 had substituted fuel oil for coal. The proportion of the 
total coal consumption of this group of plants displaced 
by fuel o'l was again small, amounting to 1.1 per cent. 

These facts indicate that over the country as a whole 











REPRESENTATIVE PLANTS WHICH CHANGED FROM COAL TO 
FUEL OIL BETWEEN APRIL 1, 1919, AND MARCH 1, 1920a 


(Consumption in Net Tons) 


Plants Which Had 
Plants Canvassed Changed from Coal 


and Reporting to Fuel Oil Per Cent of 
Former Former Consumption 
Quarterly Quarterly Reported 


Coal | Coal Which Had 
No. Consumption No. Consumption 








ste Changed 
EB ectric utility plants: 
abamajives secs sAc 9 116,142 1 2,635 2 
Arkansas..... Sit 6 1598 1 1,692 6 
Georgia ic i% sien ato: 7 17,753 2 13,322 75 
Kansas......... 9 109,814 1 12,384 11 
Mississippi. . 4 14,089 2 7,682 55 
Texas:s in ae 7 25,756 1 1,744 7 
West Virginia........ 8 56,159 1 ,600 6 
Other States......... 784 ;238;530 Aare eres a 
Total electric utilities... 317__; 4,605,841 9 43,059 1 
Industrial plants other 
than iron and steel 
and byproduct: 
Maine: sa.ciee oumeee 25 160,526 I 2,791 2 
Massachusetts....... 246 711,397 8 14,006 2 
Connecticut......... 78 341,186 a 22,547 7 
Rhode Island........ 64 127,540 | 13,574 11 
Alabama si". tacc-osae 41 110,373 1 1,680 2 
Arizona 2. coe sie cle 9 7,857 1 746 3 
Caiiforniay.. ssn 4 228 7 80 35 
Floridats) 0--eeueae 13 14,905 6 7,573 51 
Georgiaiite. oc renee 33 61,482 2 438 1 
Kansas 53 183,661 10 12,723 7 
Lowisiana.....eceeee« 5 7,701 3 14,279 30 cz 
Marvylandssones see 33 163,945 1 5,420 3 
Mississippi. .*.......- 26 29,995 1 740 3 
Missouri; «ose cats oe 80 399,022 4 9,161 2 
New Jersey.......... 93 652,957 3 25,874 4 
OLSON: acisracuteyenrdnns 7 402 1 26 7 
TOxAast Aecsiee cen eta 40 92,875 8 11,861 13 
Washington.......... 12 39,720 1 - 
Other States..... 1,485 9,559,563 AMPs shave 
Total industrial plants. . 2,347 12,725,335 69 143,521 | 
Grand total — electric 
utilities an conan 
industrials. . won 2106417555 1020 78 186,580 Let 


(a) The 317 sien plants reporting represented about 50 per cent of the total 
consumption of electric public utilities. The 2,347 industrials reporting repre- 
sented about 37 per cent of the total consumption of the general industrials (ex! 
eluding steel and byproduct coke plants). The Soomeura tion figures given covered 
the quarter from January |! to March 31, 19 
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the competition of fuel oil during the period of low prices 
of crude following the armistice was not of serious pro- 
portions. On the:average for all consumers the amount of 
coal displaced appears to have been considerably less than 
1 per cent of the normal demand. 

In certain localities, however, the competition of fuel 
oil was much more effective. Regions close to the great 
producing oil fields, and particularly the coastal belt along 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, felt the competition 
of fuel oil keenly. An idea of the magnitude of the substi- 
tution of o'] for coal in those localities may be found in 
the fifth column of the table, although the percentages given 
are to be regarded as suggestive rather than definitive. In 
the interior of the country, away from the coast and the 
producing oil fields, the quantity of coal displaced by oil 
was negligible. 


Bituminous Coal Production in 
Central Pennsylvania* 


(In Net Tons) t¢ 


Period 1917 1918 1919 1920 
JADUATY Re Meiers ae ene os 5,103,621 4,637,131 . 5,114,716 4,350,827 
February eee ce mecca 4,351,331 4,666,093 3,148,078 3,635,195 
Miarchenacasernccnp sad cepa ,260,725 5,318,134 3,482,408 5,002,992 
Aprils ted tals oasis ols oe 4,497,326 5,084,292 3,404,602 4,254,075 
Maye jettiean sce iter teres 4,840,767 5,214,803 3,649,957 4,105,6€8 
JUNey Ls Gedo ee eee es 5,044,325 5,393,048 3,831,680 4,404,4 
Lulycapn eacherewte ciiajoresiae kos 4,851,237 5,590,414 4,386,820 4,705,956 
AUSUSt acs eet as see 5,139,502 5,702,102 4,832,219 4,947,492 
September. <2 sctcusccces « oats, 933 5,104,013 4,865,074 5,162,333 
Octoberdectinthe shteee ss 5,311,568 5,265,562 5,580,692 5,112,382 

Total 10 months,....... 49,117,335 51,975,592 42,296,246 45,721,400 
Average monthly........ 4,911,732 5,197,559 4,229,625 4,572,140 
November sca... oets sales mnie 5,174,841 4,137,915 1,205,294 seen oe 
DécembGP a acsctac bit sue reisic 4,366,641 4,401,611 3,044,8417 2 owes 
Total fOrisyear. ces aje%emn 58,658,817 60,515,118 46,546,381 ......... 
Average monthly........ 4,888,235 5,042,927 3,878,865 ns uno laahss 


* Includes boiler fuel, coal coked and local sales. 
+ Figures, supplied by Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association. 


Morrow Disputes Calder Statement Blaming 
Coal Profits for Housing Shortage 


D. A. MORROW, vice-president of the National Coal 
J. Association, attending the American Mining Congress 
Convention in Denver, challenged a public statement of 
Senator William, M. Calder, chairman of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction and Production, that “Exces- 
sive profits on coal have retarded building and led to the 
housing shortage.” 

Mr. Morrow said Senator Calder’s allegations regarding 
coal are misleading and unfair. “If the Interstate Com- — 
merce Commission, had not issued orders giving special 
preference to coal shipments over other commodities we 
would be facing a catastrophe today,” he added. 

Jesse F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., testifying at a hearing of the Senate Committee, con- 
tradicted the statement of James C. Bulger, president of 
the Colorado Federation of Labor, who had protested 
against “the outrageously high prices Denver pays for 
coal.” Mr. Welborn said: “Laborers get $6.65 per day, 
whereas five years ago they were paid $2.05 per day. Our 
company receives an average net income of 17c. a ton on 
coal sold through our retail department in Denver, and I 
don’t see how the general wage increases of 107 to 133 
per cent can continue.” 


Raise British Columbia Daymen $1.15; 
Minimum Wage Board Being Formed 


CCORDING to the terms of the settlement of the recent 
trouble in the eastern British Columbia coal fields and 

the mining centers of the Province of British Columbia, 
it is understood that the day wage men have received an 
additional $1.15 per day, which is along the lines of their 
demand. This no doubt will mean an increase in the price 
of coal in these fields. In fact information has come from 
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authoritative quarters to the effect that both bituminous 
snd lignite coal will advance 60c. a ton» at the collieries 
affected. §(): 

Under amendments to the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
passed in 1919 the Minister of Mines of British Columbia 
is authorized to arrange for the appointment of a mini- 
mum wage board. The powers given this board include 
the definition of coal-mining districts, within which it may 
carry on investigations as to the wage scale paid to coal 
miners. 

It also may carry inquiry to the point of ascertaining 
by means of evidence taken openly general working and 
living conditions among the miners. Although this pro- 
vision was made by the Legislature of 1919 it did not be- 
come operative until July of this year. Since then the 
Minister of Mines has been engaged in the work of or- 
ganizing the board. The coal-mine operators of the prov- 
ince have selected George Wilkinson, superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., as their representative, and 
the mine workers now are busy choosing by means of the 
ballot their representative. It is understood that the Min- 
ister looks forward to having the board well launched and 
able to commence its activities in the course of a few weeks. 


Blow Up Tipple, Trestle and Drumhouse 


FTER a period of comparative order in Mingo County, 
-» W. Va., the tipple of the Thacker Mining Co. at Rawl 
was dynamited on Nov. 7, and the Norfolk & Western R.R. 
trestle over Grapevine Creek at Thacker was blown up 
on Nov. 11, the drumhouse of the Matta May Coal Co. at 
Ajax. being similarly destroyed at the same time. The 
apparent reason for the attack on the property of the 
railroad was to stop the passage of coal. The demolition 
of the trestle may cause a suspension of traffic for several 
weeks. 
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Text of Second Amendment to Service 
Order No. 20 7 


HE second amendment to Service Order 20, issued by 
-the Interstate Commerce Commission at. Washington, 
D. C., Monday, Nov. 15, is as follows: 


It is ordered that the first paragraph of Service Order 
be, and it is hereby, amended to read: 


No. 2 


“It appearing, in the opinion of the commission that be- 
cause of a shortage of open-top equipment which continues 
to exist upon the lines of each and all the common carriers 
by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act within 
the territory east of the Mississippi River, and because of the 
inability of said common carriers properly and completely to 
serve the public in the transportation of coal, an emergency 
exists which requires immediate action.” 


It is further ordered that the proviso in said order No. 20 as 
amended by order entered Nov. 6, 1920, which reads: 
“And provided further that the phrase ‘coal cars’ as used 


in this order shall not include or embrace gondola cars with 
solid (fixed) sides and solid (fixed) flat bottoms, having sides 42 
inches or less in height, inside measurement, or cars equipped 
with racks, or cars which on June 19, 1920, had been defi- 
nitely retired from service for the transportation of coal and 
stenciled or tagged for other service,” 


be, and it is hereby, amended to read: 


“And provided further that the phrase ‘coal cars’ as used 
in this order shall not include or embrace flat-bottom gondola 
cars, or cars equipped with racks, or cars which, on June 19, 
1920, had been definitely retired from service for the trans- 
portation of coal and stenciled or tagged for other service.” 
It is further ordered that this order shall be effective at mid- 

night, Nov. 16, 1920. 

And it is further ordered that copies hereof be served upon the 
carriers upon whom Service Order No. 20 was served, and that 
notice hereof be given to the general public by depositing a copy 
of this order in the office of the secretary of the commission at 
Washington, D. C. 





Destination and Source of Bituminous Coal Dumped at Lake Ports 
From Opening of Season to Oct. 31 


HE distribution of the cargo coal 
actually handled at Lake Erie dur- 


DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE PORTS FROM OPENING OF SEASON 


TO OCTOBER 31* 






































ing the season of 1920 up to the end of 1918 1919. s 1920 7 
( Per er er 
October has not departed greatly from Destination Net Tons Cent NetTons Cent Net Tons Cent 
normal as indicated by past years. Ac- American: 
cording to the Ore & Coal Exchange, of Lake Superior ports..............+.+-+++ 11,542,357 45.2 9,193,128 44.3 7,604,711 39.8 
Sault Ste. Marie Pt. £S. side 530,438 2.1 329,256 1.6 490,085 2.6 
the 19,091,000 tons forwarded, 27.6 per Tate eas pociemete ieee 392,149 1.5 291,410 1.4 187,811 1.8 
cent went to Canada as against 21.5 per Baty Nienibg) pore ic ts oot Be faacs ane See aa Tao 8 
« : t troit River...... rae ; : ; : ; 
ae a TS eae 23 age oe SORA OLSTGRY karin vortnl aaee. | cuev de.) cies 99,989 0.4 59,156 0.3 4445 2 
anada has thus received a larger pro- a 
p i 0. 16,287,472. 78.5 . 13,832,373, 72.4 
portion than normal of the cargo Total American.......secssseeeseeee+ 19,727,520 PUSAN SaDR ES "gf Ec i a bile Shang See 
coal moving, though the total tonnage onaaida? 
shipped to Candian destinations has Lake Superior ports..............+.++: 1,990,344 7.8 1,580,589 7.6 1,704,681 8.9 
i Vere 4,086,853) «4:2 4610 3.9 1,030,988 5.4 
been 11 per cent less than in 1918. | Sault Ste. Mario Pt-and River poimis..... 000033 5 gation «3.3. eaeaze | 4.4 
Of the coal forwarded to American Port Huron and Detsoit River..........- 474,657 1.8 330,273 1.6 384,668 2.0 
th ti . to Lak Take Mrie porte eri ou wea eeare ce nicer 24,394 0.1 47,481 0.2 9,678 0.1 
ports oh Capes EOD a oe ‘ee ‘ate Lake Ontario and st. Lawrence River.. 1,258,098 4.9 978,309 4.7 1,289,963 6.8 
Supericr has decreased slightly, while Se i 
i : hot i Arie? 15 pg 9,256,454 227.6 
shipments to Lower River points have Total Canadian.........sseeeeeeeeees 5,904,799 23.0 4,469,36 
increased both relatively and in terms Grand Total....... Ge eee ceseee 25,633,319 100.0 20,756,836 100.0 19,090,827 100.0 
of tons. * Statistics furnished by courtesy of Ore and Toal Exchange. 
BITUMINOUS COAL LOADED-INTO VESSELS. AT LAKE PORTS AS DUMPED BY DOCKS FOR SEASON TO OCT. 31 
In Net Tons ; 
nee 1920— 1919. 1918 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total he ees ; aria 
Hocking Valley..........- 3,344,832 73,820 3,418,652 3,939,454 111,006 — 4,050,460 462, : 4,590, 
Toledo aleds k Ohio Centenlet. 1,508,792 56,183 1,564,975 ‘1,158,862 33.925 1,192,787 1,951,061 50,883 2,001,944 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1,337,880 38,948 1,376,828 2,101,187 50,642 2,151,829 2,707,235 58.731 2,765,966 
Sandusky Pennsylvania............. 1,418,843 21.775 ~—-:1,440,618 ~—-1,253,718 33,382 1,287,100 2,210,663 54,487 2,265,158 
Huron Wheeling & LakeErie...... 1,641,441 84/893 1,726,334 1,400.98] 50,170 1,451,151 1,928,725 68,953 ‘1,997, 67 
Lorain Baltimore & Ohio....... 2,735,633 171,290 2,906,923 —- 2,632,866 143,647. 2,776,513 —-2,954,978 82.781 3,037,759 
Pennsylvania............- 1,054,953 151,469 1,206,422 ~—- 2,190,614 235,336 2,425,950 —-.2,304,109 263,598 2,567,707 
Cleveland |} forie,..J........,s00005- 364/048 17,486 381,534 305,977 9'904 315,881 618,014 201473 638,487 
Fairport Dict isrnie ia) Olah se eer cert As Re erga oe Bate colt eo Fae Ss 16,692 12,954 29,646 234,043 41,142 275,185 
New York Central....... 1,351,849 246,548 1,598,397 —-1,625,130 143,138 1,768,268 _—‘1,811,092 193,118 2,004,218 
tabula ieievivania SOIT Ree di 1,662,618 83,858 1,746,476 ‘1,934,022 98,285 2,032,307 ~—«-1,338,876 76,315 1,415,19 
fnneaut | Bessemer & Lake Erie..... 2,105,250 35,516 2,140,766 _—_—‘1,343,888 9'683 «1,353,571 —-2,063,874 30,187 2,09 061 
Pennsylvania—West...... 228,731) 21,730 250,461 690,144 41,835 731,979 618,952 34,731 653, 8 
Erie { Pennsylvania—East....... 335,957 68,672 404,629 163,301 13,181 176,482 428,943 14,802 443,745 
eC oS het Be seus Roa te elle iO 19,090,827 1,072,188 20,163,015 20,756,836 987,088 21,743,924 25,633,319 11,117,597 26,750,946 
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Anthracite Operators Are Speeding Up Production; 
Adequate Supply Expected 


normal rate and has been doing so since operations 

were resumed following the “vacation” strike of the 
mine workers last September. Every effort is being made 
to correct any inequalities in distribution which may have 
arisen as a result of the railroad strikes of last spring and 
the embargoes which followed, and unless other complica- 
tions which are not foreseen should occur the operators 
feel confident that deficiencies will be made up and that no 
serious inconvenience will be experienced this winter by 
domestic consumers of anthracite in the territory dependent 
upon that fuel. 

Even with the untoward conditions which the industry 
has faced this year, beginning with the switchmen’s strike 
and including the loss of output due to the “vacation” in 
September, the shipments for the first six months of this 
coal year, that is, from April 1 to Sept. 30, have been ap- 
proximately 33,000,000 tons, as compared with 34,440,000 
tons in the corresponding period last year. The net de- 
crease this year, therefore, is not more than 1,500,000 tons, 
and of course part of this decrease is in steam sizes not 
suitable for household use. Prompt attention is being given 
to all applications for relief where it is apparent that an 
emergency exists and immediate action is required. 


P)rormar sate of anthracite is now going forward at a 


RESPONSIBLE DEALERS CONDEMN EXORBITANT PRICES 


The responsible operators and distributors who supply 
95 per cent of the total tonnage of anthracite have depre- 
cated and do deprecate the action of unscrupulous dealers 
who have taken advantage of the present situation to exact 
excessive and unwarranted prices. Their action has paved 
the way for placing on the consumer excessive prices for 
coal that left the mine at reasonable and stabilized prices. 

The responsible operators and distributors have felt that 
a duty to the public as well as to their employees and their 
stockholders rests upon them; they have maintained their 
standards of preparation and have advanced their prices 
only as justified by the increased cost of production. Their 
books are and have been open at all times to the examina- 
tion of all authorized government agencies, state or fed- 
eral, and they are now, by united action, co-operating: with 
the Department of Justice in the effort to correct abuses 
that have crept into the trade and that reflect discredit 
upon the industry as a whole. 

The Fair Practice Committee of the anthracite operators 
held its first meeting Noy. 16 in Philadelphia, with Percy C. 
Madeira, president of Madeira, Hill & Co., as chairman. W. 
J. Thompson, secretary of the Anthracite Operators’ Associa- 
tion, was named secretary, and the committee immediately 
began work on a program for the elimination of undue 
profits to the producer and wholesaler where such exist. 

It was the decision of the committee that the resolutions 
adopted by the anthracite operators mean that where coal 
is not sold direct by the producer to the retailer there 
shall be but one reasonable charge added to the cost. This 
means the elimination of any resales which might tend to 
increase the price asked of the retailer or consumer. 


OPERATORS SUMMONED TO FACE COMMITTEE 


The names of a number of operators alleged to be sell- 
ing anthracite at high prices were laid before the commit- 
tee, and these operators were notified to appear before the 
committee which, under the resolutions adopted for the guid- 
ance of the trade, will take immediate steps to determine the 
facts. So far as actual distribution is concerned means 
were discussed for increasing the current supplies of 
anthracite in those parts of the East where shortages are 
reported, the actual! distribution in any city to be handled 
locally by co-operative committees similar to that now 
working in New York. 

“Emergency coal” is being supplied in New York City by 
a fuel distribution committee of which John F. Bermingham, 


president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., 
is chairman. Twenty coal yards are handling the coal, which 
is sold in 100-lb. lots at 75c. The work of taking care of 
this coal after its arrival in this market is in charge of a 
committee headed by Arthur F. Rice, commissioner of the 
Coal Merchants’ Association of New York. 


Anthracite Fair-Price Committee at Work 


PPOINTMENTS to the fair-price committee of anthra-. 

cite operators, authorized at a recent meeting of pro- 
ducers, have been announced by S. D. Warriner, chairman 
of the general committee, and the new fair price body began. 
its work at once by conferring on Wednesday, Nov. 17, with 
EK. Lowry Humes, special assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States, in Philadelphia. 

Members of the price committee are E. E. Loomis, presi- 
dent, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., New York; J. B. Kerr, pres- 
ident, Scranton Coal Co., New York; P. C. Madeira, 
president, Madeira, Hill & Co., Philadelphia; John Markle, 
president, G. B. Markle Co., Jeddo; James S. McAnulty, 
Eastport Coal Co., Scranton; A. C. Dodson, president, 
Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, and A. S. Learoyd, 
assistant to the president, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The following resolutions have been adopted as a basis. 
of the working arrangement with the Department of Jus- 
tice: 

(1) That producers refuse to sell to brokers or whole- 
salers who have no established business and clientele, to 
the end that outlaw buying and consequent fictitious and 
artificial prices cannot be created by persons not interested 
in the business. ; 

(2) That no sales of domestic sizes be made to whole- 
salers or brokers in the absence of an agreement that the 
coal will not be sold to other wholesalers or jobbers in the 
same market, to the end that unnecessary middlemen and- 
their accompanying profit may not increase the price of 
coal to the consumer, 

(3) That the local requirements for domestic use in the 
producing districts be provided and protected. 

(4) That the fair-price committee shall advise the De- 
partment of Justice what are considered by it to be fair, 
stable prices for the various domestic sizes of .anthracite 
coal, and what is considered by it to be a fair and reasoni- 
able profit per ton to govern prices exceeding the fair and 
stable prices. Where prices are charged by operators which 
are higher than those indicated by the committee, such 
operators should upon request of the fair-price committee 
file with the committee the production costs, books and 
other data pertaining to investment, etc., necessary to 
substantiate them with the committee and with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. These costs plus the fair and reason- 
able profit as above indicated can be the only justification — 
for prices charged in excess of the fair, stabilized prices 
indicated by the committee. 

(5) It is realized that fair distribution is closely iden- 
tified with fair prices in accomplishing the general results 
which the Department of Justice seeks. Each operator 
pledges himself to an equitable distribution of his product 
based on the average of the last three years to the com- 
munities dependent upon his coal, so that the domestic 
needs of such communities may be taken care of. Where 
coal is sold through a wholesaler the producer should see 
that it is distributed to such communities as in the past 
have been dependent upon that producer’s coal, so that 
such communities may continue to get such tonnage as a 
part of their necessary domestic supply. 

(6) That the independent operators present, individually 
and collectively, pledge their full support to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in making these resolutions effective. 
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U. S. State Department May Protest Seizure 
Of American-Owned Mines in Mexico 


HE State Department is considering the reported ac. 

‘tion of the Mexican government in seizing coal mines 
owned by American, French and British companies in Coa- 
huila, Mexico, with a view of protesting against confiscation 
of the property. Word from the American Embassy at 
Mexico City to the effect that the Mexican Government 
did not contemplate confiscation of the property caused the 
department to withhold a formal diplomatic protest. It 
was explained by Mexico that temporary operation by the 
Government of the mines in the interest of the country was 
within its constitutional right and would not jeopardize 
title rights, the Government’s action being reported to have 
been taken to continue operation of the mines pending 
adjustment of a strike. 


Tidewater Movement of Coal for October 
Establishes a New Record | 


IDEWATER shipments continued in volume during 

the month of October, and a new record of 5,736,000 
net tons dumped was established. The increase went to 
meet the foreign demand for coal. While shipments to 
New England decreased 269,000 net tons, and the tonnage 
for other purposes—bunker, inside capes, and other ton- 
nage—decreased 21,000 tons, exports from the five north 
Atlantic ports increased 579,000 net tons to the unprece- 
dented record of 2,911.000 net tons for the month. This 
figure, it should be noted, includes no coal exported by rail. 
This is at the rate of 35,000,000 net tons sea-borne coal per 
year. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR OCTOBER, 19204 
(In Net Tons) 





: New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Totals 
Coastwise to New 
England........ 295,000 65,000 112,000 267.0008 se=, 839,000 
MNorta'. i5).i2. 21.5 : 9,000 529,000 800,000 1,516,000 57,000 2,911,000 
Bunker soteicc. <0 + 405,000 58,000 84,000 373,000 8,000 928,000 
Tesidlecanes.: ct. aes, 182,000 111,000 28:000F #2 321,000 
Other tonnage.... 672,000 3,000 8,000 49,000 5,000 737,000 
SPOUMIE wa oe tk ss 1,381,000 837,000 1,115,000 2,333,000 70,000 5,736,000 


(a) As reported by the Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau. 


Coal Consumed by Public Utilities Is 
Constant from Month to Month 


Goo consumed and power produced in public utility 
plants in the United States in August are reported by 
the Geological Survey. According to the figures collected 
by this bureau from about 3,000 power plants engaged in 
public service, including central stations, electric railways 
and certain other plants which contribute to the public 
supply 3,010,173 net tons of coal were consumed in August 
together with 1,090,883 barrels of fuel oil and 2,704,309 
thousand cubic feet of natural gas. Approximately 2,300,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. were produced from fuel, and 1,410,831,000 
kw.-hr, were produced by water power. These figures in- 
dicate a small increase over July on all items except the 
water power developed. 

Compared with slightly over 3,000,000 net tons of coal 


consumed in August by these 3,000 plants, which represent 
90 per cent of the installed capacity of the United States, 
there was consumed 10,108,000 tons of coal in the first 
quarter of the year,.or an average of 3,300,000 tons per 
month, in the winter months; 2,925,000 in April; 2,833,000 
in May; 2,858,000 in June and 2,946,000 in July. 

According to the Geological Survey the average daily 
production of electricity from all sources of power was 
slightly greater than in May, June and July of this year, 
about equal to April and February, but below January and 
March. Production of power by these plants this year has 
each month been greater than in the corresponding month 
of last year by from 7 to 20 per cent. 


Open-Top Car Situation Easier; Continued 
Observance of Service Orders Advised 


SUMMARY of general conditions as of Nov. 15 by 
the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association shows that the percentage of freight cars on 
line to ownership as of Nov. 1, 1920, was 96.8, as com- 
pared with 100 on Nov. 1, 1919. The supply of box cars 
for grain loading has not met demands, particularly in the 
Northwest, although there is a supply throughout the coun- 
try, generally speaking, sufficient for ordinary loading. 
The necessity of exercising care in keeping ventilated 
boxcars moving to home territory is emphasized. Auto- 
motive cars should continue to be loaded to automobile 
manufacturing territory, because there are still some in- 
stances of shortages in spite of the lessened demand. Stock 
cars should be moved to owning lines and refrigerator cars 
should be promptly released and moved to loading terri- 
tory, as the demand continues in practically all sections. 
Ow’ng to election day, religious holidays, Armistice Day 
and Thanksgiving, the production of coal this month is 
expected to fall as low as 11,500,000 tons per week, and 
while the open-top car situation is easing up necessity still 
exists for conscientious observance of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission service orders. 


C. E. Dossin has completed a geological study of the 
coal fields in southeastern Montana. He was assisted by 
W. W. Ruby. 

PLANS FOR THE next international mine-rescue and first- 
aid meet already are being considered. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that one of these meets should be held 
each year in the future. Washington, D. C., is being given 
serious consideration as the point at which the next meet 
may be held. Since the East has a very hazy idea of the 
nature of these contests, it is believed that the selection of 
an Eastern point would result in considerable public educa- 
tion as to the value of these assemblages. 


A COMMITTEE OF THE Citizens’ Association of the District 
of Columbia, after investigation of the local coal-trade situa- 
tion, has absolved coal dealers in the national capital of 
profiteering. Some time ago the association appointed a 
committee to consider coal prices, and at its meeting Nov. 
13 received and endorsed a report presented by Jesse C. 
Suter which found that “there is little if any profiteering”’ 
on the part of local coal dealers. 
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Internal Revenue Bureau Announces 
Ruling on Depletion 


Aten on allowances for depletion in case of dis- 
covery subsequent to March 1, 1913 (T. D. 3089), an- 
nounced by the Internal Revenue Bureau is as follows: 
“The deduction for depletion in the case of mines, oil 
and gas wells, as the result of discovery on or after March 
1, 19138, is allowed only to the party or parties in possession 
at the time of discovery, and not to subsequent purchasers. 
“The value which may be set up in the case of discovery 
of mines, oil and gas wells, pursuant to the ‘second proviso 
of Section 234 (a) (9), Revenue Act of 1918, to be depleted 
in aceordance with such reasonable rules and regulations 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe according to the peculiar 
conditions in each case is, in the case of the lease, to be 
equitably apportioned between the lessor and the lessee.” 


Appeal to Retailers for Co-operation 


ENERAL notice has been sent out by the Governmental 

Relations Committee of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association calling attention to the statements of 
Senators Calder and Edge, in which Government regulation 
of coal is threatened. The notice says that “the possibility 
of drastic action is so great if the consumers’ rights are 
mot properly respected that it is necessary for us to again 
warn every individual member of this association that the 
strictest compliance with our established policy is impera- 
tive. It is to be hoped that the coal industry as a whole 
will overcome any conditions which might ultimately bring 
about Government control, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that the solution of the present situation is in the 
hands of each and every man connected with the industry.” 





No Government Action on Profiteering in 


Southern West Virginia Till J anuary 


te HAS not so far been disclosed just what the intention 
of the Government is as to the indictments pending 
against the southern West Virginia operators aside from 
the statement made by District Attorney Kelly during the 
Huntington term in October that if operators conformed 
to what the Department of Justice believed to be fair prac- 
tices there would be no effort at further prosecution of 
even those under indictment. Shortly after the election, 
however, District Attorney Kelly went to Pittsburgh, where 
he held a conference with E. Lowry Hume, in charge of 
Lever Act prosecutions, the result of which is not known. 
Up until Nov. 10 there had been no “fair-practices” com- 
mittees formed nor did it seem likely that there would be 
committees of that kind appointed in the southern part of 
the state, not only because prices were declining so rapidly 
but also because, according to the statement made by some 
operators, the Department of Justice, through its duly con- 
stituted representatives was lending little encouragement 
to the organization of fair-practices committees. 
Postponement of all cases on the docket for the term of 
Federal Court for the southern district of West Virginia 
until some time in January makes it certain that no fur- 
ther action can or will be taken at the September term of 
court at Huntington on the indictments returned against 
about forty operators and agencies for alleged profiteering 
under the Lever Act. It is considered highly probable that 
in the meantime the U. S. Supreme Court will render a 
decision as to the constitutionality of the Lever law. — 





THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR reports the settlement of a 
strike of mine workers in the western Kentucky coal fields. 
The strike was over wages and affected 5,000 miners. 





THE BUREAU OF MINEs soon will go the British one better 
by producing an oxygen breathing apparatus which weighs 
fess than 29 pounds. The Bureau of Mines has been work- 
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ing at its Pittsburgh laboratory ever since the Gibbs ap- 
paratus was put on the market in efforts to improve that 
apparatus and to reduce its weight. This work has been 
done under the immediate direction of George S. McCaa, 
one of the bureau’s coal mining and mechanical engineers. 
It is understood that Mr. McCaa has developed an ap- 
paratus which will be known as the American Oxygen 
Breathing Apparatus. It is said to possess a number of 
advantages over present standard apparatus and will be 
lighter than the recently developed British apparatus. 





COMPLAINT HAVING BEEN MADE in some quarters that 
shipments of anthracite to Baltimore this year have been. 
below requirements, the following figures on Baltimore 
shipments are submitted from the files of the Anthracite 


Bureau of Information: 
Gross Tons 
Six months of the basic coal year, reed cca ede area 


Actual shipments, first half, 1918-1919.......... nen 354.549 
Actual shipments, first half, 1919-1920)... 3 jose 378,552 
Actual shipments, first half, current coal year.......... 298,913 





THE FIRST CARGO of Pennsylvania anthracite destined for 
Palestine was shipped out of Philadelphia Nov. 13 on the 
bark Carioca, It will be landed at the port of Beirut, and 
thence the 1,200 tons’ will be taken by camel caravan to 
various points in the Holy Land. Fuel is reported as being 
unusually scarce in the Levant, which in normal times de- 
rived its coal from Germany. 





THE NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD Co. has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to lease and 
operate four railroads in Pike County, Kentucky, which 
connect with the road’s main line in West Virginia by 
bridges across the Tug River. The principal commodity 
moving over these four lines is coal, the road operating 
them as feeder lines during Federal control. 





COAL DUMPED INTO vessels at Port R*chmond piers of the 
Philadelphia & Reading during October aggregated 529,- 
213 tons, the greatest figure ever reached and comparing 
with a total of 395,868 tons in October, 1919. Last month’s 
tonnage was divided into 428,241 tons of bituminous and 
100,972 tons of anthracite. 





THE JOINT CONFERENCE of operators and representatives 
of the anthracite m’ne workers to adjust any inequalities 
which may be found in the present wage agreement, signed 
Sept. 2, was in session in Philadelphia Monday and Tues- 
day, Nov. 8 and 9, and on Monday, Nov. 15. No anounce- 
ment of the result of the meetings has been made. 





THE NEXT ANNUAL questionnaire to be sent out by the 
U. S. Geological Survey, in addition to the regular ques- 
tions concerning production, labor, etc., will contain ques- 
tions concerning methods of mining. The new questionnaire 
also will ask as to the percentage of extraction obtained. 
In England more than 90 per cent of the coal is recovered. 
It is believed that there are large areas in the United States 
wherein the extraction does not exceed 50 per cent. It is 
believed that accurate information in this connection will 
be of value to the industry. 


4 





MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES of New York City have re- 
quested the I. C. C. to issue a priority order on anthracite 
coal to meet an acute shortage of coal in the metropolis. 
The commission. has. taken the request under advisement. — 





ACCORDING TO INFORMATION obtained at the British Em- 
bassy at Washington American ships need no longer to take 
aboard at home ports sufficient coal to make the round trip to 
England, because, as a result of the settlement of the Eng- 
lish coal strike the restrictions imposed on the supply of 
bunker coal at British ports have been removed. 





THE BUREAU OF MINEs plans to investigate oil-burning 
devices which are being introduced into homes for heating 
purposes. 


November 25, 1920 
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Railroads Remiss in Attention to Coal Traffic; 
Correct Cost Data Needed 


necessary to the stabilization of the bituminous coal- 

mining industry the Stabilization Committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
at its meeting in Washington Saturday, Nov. 20, discussed 
several of the current problems of the industry. Those in 
attendance were Edwin Ludlow, who presided; Bradley 
Stoughton, Percy E. Barbour, A. H. Holbrook, W. S. Bar- 
stow, George Otis Smith, George S. Rice, F. G. Tryon, Eu- 
gene McAuliffe, J. H. Allport, R. S. Norris, T. T. Reed and 
Erskine Ramsay. 

The attention of the committee was called to the increase 
in absenteeism at mines in many of the districts. One of 
the members of the committee expressed the opinion that 
this is being done as part of a systematic plan to hold down 
earnings. Attention was called to the fact, however, that 
Mr. Hoover is at present negotiating with officials of the 
American Federation of Labor in an effort to devise means 
for eliminating the tendency of labor to retard production. 

The committee deplored the lack of attention given the 
coal traffic by most of the higher railroad officials. In 
normal times, it was pointed out, the closest attention was 
given to the efficient handling of grain, manufactured arti- 
cles and certain other commodities, but coal traffic received 
little special attention. Because of inability to obtain 
service from railroads, many private enterprises have had 
to undergo great expense to supplement the service of the 
railroads. A notable case of this kind was cited in the 
expenditure of $32,000,000 by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to insure adequate transportation facilities for its 
plants. 

The increasing use of private cars in the transportation 
of coal also was discussed. It was pointed out that the 
public is certain to object to the monopolization of any 
considerable portion of the facilities of a common carrier 
by private equipment. 

The suggestion had been made that the committee should 
do something to acquaint Senators Calder and Edge with 
the disadvantageous features of nationalization of coal 
mines. It was the sense of the meeting, however, that since 
the operators had made no such suggestion to the committee 
it might be gratuitous for the committee at this time to 
make any observations in that connection. It was decided, 
however, that a copy of the conclusions as to stabilization 
should be sent to Senator Calder’s Committee on Recon- 
struction and Production and to Senator Frelinghuysen, the 
chairman of a sub-committee of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, who is expected to enter upon 
an active continuance of his investigation of the legislative 
needs pertaining to coal. In this connection it is brought 
out that the American Institute of Mining Engineers, as 
such, may have no part in legislation, but it seemed to be 
the impression that the Committee on Stabilization is en- 
tirely within its authority in acquainting Congress with its 
conclusions in regard to matters of public concern. 

During the course of the meeting Mr. Ludlow read the 
following letter from T. T. Brewster: 

I am advised by your letter of the 9th inst. that there will be a 
meeting of the Committee on Stabilization of the coal industry 
at Washington on the 20th, to discuss the question of stabilization 
of the coal industry at this rather critical time. 

There is nothing to do at this time but to provide transpor- 
tation. With adequate transportation, the supply of coal will 
become abundant and the opportunity for speculation destroyed. 

Next spring, when the industry will be confronted with the 
difficulty of finding a market for the coal it can produce, a period 
of demoralization and instability will ensue, which will have to 
be endured because of the existence of the Sherman law. If it 
were not for the Sherman jaw, the coal industry of this country 
could be stabilized, public property protected, and the interest of 
labor and the proprietors properly conserved. But so long as the 
Sherman law exists, or until such time as we have some way of 
regulating trade agreements, instability will be the normal con- 
dition of the coal business. 


I: ADDITION to drawing up conclusions as to the steps 


Reverting again to the immediate present, doctrinaires and 
practical men should appreciate that the short factor in the coal 
industry for the past three years has been transportation, and 
that the effect of this short factor has from time to time been 
aggravated by miners’ strikes. 

One of those in attendance at the committee hearing sug- 
gested that statistics, along the line of those collected by 
the Federal Trade Commission, on the cost of coal pro- 
duction, are and should be compiled. It is correct, and 
not fake, data, he said, that is needed. It was asserted 
that the early reports made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission were distorted in the zeal to obtain bases for cer- 
tain conclusions. 





Edge Wants Government Intervention, Not 
Nationalization, in Coal Industry 


NTERVENTION by the Government, rather than the 

nationalization of the coal industry, is the desire of Sen- 
ator Edge, of New Jersey. The announcement made by the 
Senate Committee on Reconstruction and Production caused 
a general assumption that Senator Edge is willing to see 
the coal mines nationalized, if the industry itself does not 
clean house before Dec. 6. To correct any misunderstand- 
ing of this point, a formal statement was made public at 
Senator Edge’s office Nov. 20. The statement follows: 


Of the innumerable national evils bred by the world war, prob- 
ably none, basically and fundamentally, has been more harmful 
than the prevailing forgetfulness and even contradiction of the 
incontrovertible fact that “the Government” of the United States 
is the people of the United States, or the people are “the 
Government,” as one may choose to put it. Throughout the 
Great War many Government officials and other persons culti- 
vated a keen distinction between “the Government” and ‘the 
people.” In the floating of Liberty and Victory loans and in 
other activities “the people’ were urged to support “the Govern- 
ment,’ as distinguished from the people themselves, and that 
false distinction has been emphasized and encouraged by adminis- 
tration officials with such success that the people now must be 
reminded and re-taught that they are “the Government.” 

For instance, in the period of the war when the Government 
assumed management of the railroads and lost millions of dollars 
a month in their operation, advocates of government ownership, 
apostles of the Plumb plan and even administration officials 
cheerfully chirped, ‘Oh, the Government can pay those losses.’’ 
And “the Government” did pay those losses—but, to such an 
intimate degree are the people ‘‘the Government” that the admin- 
istration found it necessary to tax even the little children of the 
land on their ice cream and toys and candy to erase the red- 
ink entries in ‘‘the Government’s” railroad balance sheets. 

Theoretically, government ownership of any business, even 
essentially private in its nature, may sound attractive to some 
persons, but in practice it is economically and politically un- 
practical and harmful. The U. S. Government never was de- 
signed to conduct any business; it was framed to exercise purely 
governmental functions. It was not intended ‘‘to make money,” 
and when it attempts ‘“‘to make money” it invariably loses 
money. The “nationalization” of any industry, using the inter- 
pretation that this means turning an industry over to the 
workers to run on a co-operative plan for their own benefit, with- 
out regard for the rights of the original investors, never, of 
course, can appeal for a moment to any man or woman of sane 
and sound economic and political thought. Nor is even temporary 
Government control or intervention to be invoked except in case 
of dire necessity of the people. 

Yet occasions well may arise when the Government—that is, the 
people—must intervene in the conduct of some business, for their 
own protection, and in their own protection, moreover, is involved 
the true protection of the very business involved. If the people 
suffer, that business is bound to suffer, also. 

For instance, in the recent and prevailing high prices and 
shortage of coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a condition 
has arisen in that industry which, unless soon corrected, will in 
my judgment compel the people to intervene. Who is to blame 
for these high prices—these apparently unreasonable and un- 
justified prices—must be determined, and those to blame must be 
brought to reason, even if it be necessary for the people, through 
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their own agency in “Government,” to take steps toward that 
end. Apparently, the various elements engaged in the coal in- 
dustry are unable to place this blame where it belongs. So 
much time, energy and ingenuity are expended in the merry sport 
of “passing the buck” that the man on the sidelines is inclined 
to wonder how the industry finds time to provide coal. 

“I’m not to blame,” says the miner; ‘It’s the operator.” Then, 
“Not guilty” says the operator; “It’s the middleman,” and he in 
turn blames the railroads for car shortage and the gladsome 
game of “Here we go round the mulberry bush” continues with 
enthusiastic cheer. But, with each of these groups accusing the 
other, the people are moved: to wonder whether, after all, each 
one of them is not somewhat to blame, and whether all may not 
be involved in the boosting of prices. 

At all events, the people have been suffering and are suffering 
from high prices and short supplies. The average American 
citizen is the most patient mortal of all the peoples of the 
earth, but even his patience has a limit. The cold fact is that the 
people now look on the coal industry as a private oppressor of 
the public, and when the American people are driven to this 
extremity of view their alleged oppressor may do well to pause 
and ponder. As I said, when the people suffer, the business which 
causes that suffering is bound to suffer also. 

When recently I spoke of possible “Government intervention” 
to remedy the apparent evils in the coal industry, the ogre of 
bureaucratic intervention arose to plague some folk at interest. 
So dim is the recollection in these days that the people are ‘the 
Government” that such folks saw visions only of some autocratic 
agency despotically taking possession of their business and ‘“med- 
dling in their affairs.’”” The truth would be that the people them- 
selves had rebelled against oppression and had instructed their 
chosen representatives in the legislative and executive depart- 
ments to act for them in relieving such oppression. 

The situation is desperate. In my own state, New Jersey, coal 
is unobtainable in many sections, and where obtainable, may be 
purchased only at sky-high prices. Identical reports come from 
virtually every: state in the Union. Who is to blame for this 
situation? If the component groups of the coal industry cannot 
ascertain, then the people, through their chosen representatives, 
must do so. If the coal industry will not, or cannot, immediately 
remedy conditions, the people through their chosen representatives 
must and will do so. 

Sound business men and the average citizen will hope that 
such intervention may be only temporary and even of short 
duration, and that the Government, which is the people, soon may 
be relieved of the task of directing an industry of a private 
nature. But, in their extremity of suffering, their experience of 
Government management of the railroads is nearly forgotten and 
the possibility of Government control of coal does not appal them. 
For the people have been accustomed to seeing the Government, 
under the present administration, intrude into numerous lines of 
private business. They have seen the Government engaged in 
the real estate business, in hotels and boarding houses and thea- 
ters, in the wholesale and retail grocery trade, in women’s hosiery 
handled by the War Department—in everything, from cough 
drops to coffins and from antiques to ziziths. They still dis- 
approve Government ownership or control, but they may be driven 
to a state of willingness to try the experiment. 

The people do not ask much; only reasonable prices and ade- 
quate supples for the consumer, legitimate profits for the operators 
and distributors, fair wages and treatment for the miners, and 
reasonable dividends for the owners of the railroads over which 
coal is transported. No one asks more, no one asks less, than 
this. 


Anthracite Exports from New York Expand; 
Bituminous Trade Shrinks 


EPORTS show that 18,336 tons of anthracite coal were 

sent to foreign countries through the Port of New York 
in September of this year, notwithstanding the shortage 
that existed that month in this market. This is the largest 
tonnage shipped to foreign countries through this Port in 
September since the corresponding month of 1917, when 
26,998 tons were exported. 

The French West Indies led the list of countries 
with 6,284 tons. French was second with 5,278 tons to its 
credit and Canada received 4,150 tons. Argentina received 
98 tons while 446 tons was sent to far-away Egypt. 

Shipments of bituminous coal dwindled to the insignificant 
total of 414 tons. This is more than 6,000 tons below what 
was sent abroad from New York in September of last year, 
when 6,742 tons was shipped. 

Of the total of 2,388 tons of coke sent abroad Sweden 
received 1,156 tons, the balance being divided among ten 
other countries, 165 tons going to Belgium. 
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American Economic Society to Get Facts 
Regarding the Coal Situation 


N AN effort to secure more information in regard to the 

coal situation, the American Economic Society is inviting 
a number of representatives of the coal industry to speak at 
its convention to be held at Atlantic City, Dec. 27 and 28. 
George H. Cushing has been asked to speak on the problems 
which have faced the wholesalers. A. G. Gutheim, of the 
Car Service Commission of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, is to present some of the transportation phases of the 
situation and F. G. Tryon has been asked to present some 
significant statistics and to explain what additional statistics 
are necessary to a complete understanding of current 
developments in the handling of coal. 

C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, will lead the discussion 
with a paper setting forth the broad general features of the 
bituminous-coal industry today. 





Coal Men to Form Research Committee; 
Seek Data on Price and Distribution 


RESEARCH committee is to be formed by the National 
Coal Association, the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation and the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. The committee is to be composed of equal numbers 
of representatives from each of the three associations. The 
plan. is to compile those data which can be secured best 
when the records of each organization are available. 

The first work to be undertaken is the compilation of 
figures to show the amount of coal which moved on contract 
and the amount which was sold on the open market during 
the current coal year. 

It is a generally-held belief that the amount of free coal 
mined during the current year is very much less than is 
generally supposed. It is believed that the actual figures 
will show that the so-called fancy prices applied to a very 
small percentage of the total tonnage. ; 

In order to work out accurately this and other problems 
it is necessary that the records of producers, wholesalers 
and retailers be available to the joint committee. 


Indiana Fuel Commission Cuts $2.56 Off 
Retail Coal Price 


RESENT retail prices for Indiana coal in out-state 

cities average $2.56 a ton less than prices prevailing 
prior to the price-fixing orders of the fuel and food com- 
mission, according to a report submitted to Jesse E. Esch- 
bach, chairman of the commission, by A. L. Donaldson, 
engineer-examiner of the State Board of Accounts. Retail 
dealers now are buying Indiana coal at an average cost of 
$2.30 less a ton than before state regulation went into 
effect, the report shows. 

The investigations of Mr. Donaldson, who is making 
special reports for the commission, covered more than fifty 
retail yards in various sections of the state. Mr. Donald- 
son said that the yards he visited were typical of the entire 
state, though no investigation has been made in Indianap- 
olis to date. 

Mine prices for coal produced by approximately 125 small, 
unclassified wagon mines in Indiana are to be fixed by the 
State Special Coal and Food Commission soon and the 
commission has anneunced a public hearing for the oper- 
ators on Nov. 23 at 10 a.m. 

These mines heretofore have not received attention be- 


.cause of their small production and because of the press 


of more important business. Their cases will be handled 
as were those of the larger mines and their classifications 
will be fixed. 

Jesse E. Eschbach, chairman of the commission, said 
that reports indicate coal is moving more freely into homes. 
He said that more than 80 per cent of the operators are 
complying with the orders of the commission, and that all 
except a few of the jobbers and retailers are obeying the 
law and orders of the commission. 
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Mining Men Discuss Standardization Plans 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


Congress set itself to consider at. Denver on Nov. 15-19 

everyone will naturally select that part which accords 
with his own needs. To me the meeting resolves itself 
largely into a standardization congress. This is a recent 
development of the activities of the organization, but an 
important one nevertheless. Those who have it in charge 
have for the most part given it much time and patient 
effort, and something safe and sane seems likely to spring 
out of it. 

The first meeting of importance was held on Nov. 15 with 
Thomas B. Stearns in the chair. Dewey C. Bailey, Mayor 
of Denver, made the address of welcome to the city, and 
George E. Collins welcomed the delegates in the name of 
the Colorado Chapter of the American Mining Congress. 
Bulkeley Wells, the president, then read a telegram from 
President Wilson in which he declared that “The work of 
the congress in co-operation with the Federal Government 
with mine operators and others interested in the develop- 
ment and utilization of our mineral resources has been and 
will be of immense benefit.” 


WOULD REVIVE WAR FINANCE BOARD 


E. P. Mathewson, of New York, made a response on be- 
half of the American Mining Congress, and Eugene F. 
Meyer, of the War Finance Board, made a plea for the 
extension of the board’s activities, which had been sus- 
pended by the Secretary of State. Following E. F. Meyer, 
Clay Tallman, commissioner of the U. S. Land Office, ex- 
plained the new Leasing Law, which modified the provisions 
of the Homestead Law of 1862 and the Mining Laws of 
1866 and 1872. 

Meeting again at 8 p.m., a witty address of welcome was 
made by Oliver H. Shoup, Governor of Colorado, whereupon 
Bulkeley Wells made the annual presidential address, in 
which he advocated a second time the incorporation of labor 
unions. He spoke in favor of the rights of labor to organ- 
ize for protection, but he urged that contracts made by 
unions with employers should be enforceable by law, or, 
failing such enforcement, the union should be financially 
liable for breach of contract. 

He declared that the American Mining Congress was no 
longer impotent from lack of funds. During the last year 
its returns had been $150,000, and in consequence it had 
been able to afford active service for those who were mem- 
bers of the organization and for the mining industry in 
general. 

In the absence of Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
Frank Dumont Smith, of Hutchinson, Kan., spoke on the 
provisions and outcome of “The Kansas Industrial Law.” 
In a communication Governor Allen gave Mr. Smith much 
credit for his part in the framing of the instrument. 


Ir THE EMPLOYER HAs DR. EATON’S ELOQUENCE 


Dr. Charles A. Eaton, associate editor of Leslie’s Weekly, 
addressed the assemblage on “The Present and Future Re- 
lations Between Capital and Labor.” Dr. Eaton’s remarks 
were of an inspirational character and no one is more able 
than Mr. Eaton to make an address of this kind. He said 
that the employer should be the leader of his men, that 
the men were ready for his leadership. Well, if the avarage 
employer could talk as persuasively as Dr. Eaton, Dr. Eaton 
is right. 

The morning of the next day, Tuesday, was occupied with 
conferences on standardization, gold and taxation. The 
Standardization Conference, which covered coal-mining, met 
at 9:30 a.m. and held sessions all morning, Carl Scholz 
being in the chair, in the absence of Colonel Warren R. 
Roberts, of Chicago, who was unable to attend by reason 
of sickness. Thomas T. Brewster stated that he had no 
report on cost-accounting standardization as he had made 
a lengthy report on this subject to the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. This report was favorably received both by coal- 


Pron such a large program as the American Mining 


mine operators and Treasury officials. He had the report 
with him and begged leave to submit it to the conference. 

A. B. Kiser presented his report on “Underground Power 
Transmission.” It was such a long document that he read 
it only in part. It draws heavily on the work of the Bureau 
of Mines but in two conferences, each of two hours’ dura- 
tion, certain changes from the bureau’s bulletins’ conclu- 
sions were formulated and these are embodied in the report. 


FIvE HUNDRED FEET DRIVEN IN A WEEK 


Carl Scholz reported on the results attained by the Com- 
mittee on Mining and Loading Equipment, of which he is 
chairman. He said that with a cutting and loading machine 
he had driven 500 ft. of entry in one week, working three 
shifts. He believed that early development work should 
be done by such machinery as it materially shortens the 
time of opening up a new mine to maximum tonnage. James 
Needham, general manager, St. Paul Coal Co., of Illinois, 
said that he hoped some one would keep in mind the needs 
of the thin-coal longwall work of the northern part of his 
state. Since the rate of day laborers had increased $1.50 
per day he had found the cost of brushing doubled; how 
that was so he did not say. 

Mr. Brennan, of the Stag Cafion Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., 
described the work of steam shovels at the Hanna mine of 
the Union Pacific Coal Co., where Thew steam shovels were 
used, the coal being 30 to 35 ft. thick. A 22-ton steam 
shovel was used first and 14-ton shovels thereafter. The 
shovels loaded from 200 to 250 tons in eight hours. At 
first it was hoped that the coal could be cut and shot at 
night and loaded during the day. This proved an undesir- 
able way and finally rooms were driven low to the full 
length, and the shovel was provided with material by shoot- 
ing down the top coal, taking care not to bring down more 
than could be loaded before the inevitable spontaneous com- 
bustion took place. 


Four STANDARD STEAM SHOVELS LOAD COAL 


The rooms were 600 ft. long and the shovel did not leave 
the room till its work was done. The coal is on a 17-deg. 
pitch. Four shovels are in use. They are producing from 
800 to 1,000 tons per day. The cost of mining by hand was 
49c. per ton, the company shooting the coal and the men 
laying the track and doing the timbering. With the steam 
shovel the cost fell to from 22c. to 23ce. a ton, when the cost 
of repairs and power was considered. 

Mr. Scholz remarked that at five of his mines he had 
carried 2,300-volt alternating current along his roadways 
in an armored cable and transformed it inside the mine 
into a low-voltage current. Two mines were in Oklahoma, 
one in Illinois and two in West Virginia. In Mr. Roberts’ 
absence Mr. Needham made the report on “Outside Coal- 
Handling Equipment.” He said that the committee had 
decided that 18 in. clearance should be allowed between the 
sides of railroad cars and stationary objects and that 2 ft. 
was desirable where two tracks ran side by side. The rail- 
roads were usually quite excessively anxious for overhead 
clearance. 

Tuts RAILROAD WANTED “SOME” CLEARANCE 


One railroad having fifteen to twenty miles along its 
tracks wanted 22 ft. from the rail to the nearest fixed 
object. The committee was disposed to make no recom- 
mendations, as the danger is not removed by large clear- 
ance, for if the loading booms are lowered the men will 
get caught in any event. It is not well to promise them 
a degree of safety which might be illusory should some 
tipple hand fail to raise the loading device till it is as much 
clear of the car as are the nearest of the fixed objects on 
the tipple. 

Nor could the committee arrive at a conclusion as to the 
overwind clearance which should be allowed. Speed of 
hoisting had much to do with that provision. 
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ROM anxiety over excessively high prices the coal 
Hoe: have turned to fear an abnormal shrinkage 

in prices that may have an unwarranted effect on 
the contract market of next spring. For months the 
market has been pounded downward by those who 
believe that the price structure has been too high for 
the ultimate good of the industry, and now there are 
those who would conceal the truth about present low 
prices in an effort to bolster the market. 


SpoT DEMAND DROPS; CONTRACT MOVEMENT GROWS 


The present fact is that except for some retail trade 
spot buying has about ceased save as the coal is being 
urged on the buyer by the seller. With the falling off 
in spot demand shipments on contract have increased. 
There is now no difficulty in obtaining supplies of soft 
coal, for, save what may be but a temporary condition 
of continued car shortage in western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio, all districts, even those on the Louisville 
& Nashville, are being well cared for by the railroads. 

Reports to the Geological Survey for the week ended 
Nov. 6 show no general break and so far little mine 
operating time has been lost because of no orders, It 
can be anticipated that operators generally will operate 
their mines and if necessary hold the cars unbilled, 
forestalling the inevitable condition of no market, as 
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long as possible. This practice can be followed but a 
short while and more than any other factor will put 
prices below cost of production while doing no one any 
good. 

In the effort to supply the demand for lump coal, 
screenings are in abundance throughout the West and 


‘are being disposed of with some difficulty. 


A feature of the Eastern market is the inactivity in 
exports; inquiries are few and but little business is 
being closed. A continued heavy movement on con- 
tracts is expected for some time, while the export ship- 
pers size up the situation for next year’s business. 

Anthracite is still in urgent demand; this market is 
now in the stage in which last August saw the soft-coal 
situation. A large part of the frenzy over anthracite 
shortage is unwarranted and by the first of the year 
this will be fully evident to all. Premium prices on 
independent coal are breaking under pressure from 
all sides. 


BITUMINOUS 


In spite of the interruption in operation caused by the 
Armistice Day celebration production during the week 
ended Nov. 13 continued heavy. According to the Geolog- 
ical Survey the week’s output is estimated at 12,091,000 
net tons, with a daily average of 2,120,000 tons, or an in- 
crease of 671,000 tons as compared with the preceding 


Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal * 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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Lake Coal Dumped 
Season to Nov. 13 


(NET TONS) 


1919 1920 


Total ....22,385,789 21,561,951 


Week of Nov. 13, 1920 
627,157 


Millions of Tons 


668,950 


8 % 22 29 5 
May 





i April 
week. The year 1920 is now within 6,000,000 tons of pro- 
duction for the corresponding period of 1917. Loadings 
for the first two days of the week of Nov. 15-22 show a 
decline in output. 


DECLINE CONTINUES IN TIDEWATER MOVEMENT 


Tidewater movement continued to decline during the 
week. The Geological Survey reports show dumpings of 
1,157,000 net tons, a decrease from the preceding week of 
11,000 tons. New England shipments declined 64,000 tons, 
while exports and bunker loadings increased 30,000 and 19,- 
000 tons respectively. Tonnage dumped at Tide was 
handled as follows: 


New ? Hampton 
York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Totals 














Destination 
Coastwise to 
New England 47,000 12,000 25,000 18:000GPes co 162,000 
LaF gato: ae ee z, 79,000 139,000 309,000 15,000 542,000 
Bunker REE 108,00 16,000 14,000 84,000 1,000 223,000 
InsideCapes.. ...... 38,000 27,000 4:000 Se 69,000 
Othentontiagem|60,000) 4.4 ...5 6 os. .-. dec. o: 1,000 161,000 
Totals.... 315,000 145,000 205,000 475,000 17,000 1,157,000 


All-rail New England shipments were at about the same 
rate as during the first week of November. Car loads 
forwarded through the five rail gateways numbered 4,773. 

There has been no material improvement in transportation 
conditions, in fact the improvement in car supply recorded 
generally for the last seven weeks has been lost in the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Panhandle, W. Va., and No. 8, Ohio, districts. 
This recurrence of acute car shortage in these important 
districts is attributed to the release of open-top equipment 
for use other than coal by the recent modification of Service 
Order No. 20. A further factor accounting for lack of cars 
is that with the Lake priority order off, cars are being 
shipped to longer haul points, so that more equipment is tied 
up in originating the same quantity of coal. In the Middle 
Applachian region the New River and Logan fields, on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, report increased car shortage. The 
Thacker field, on the Norfolk & Western, where a strike has 
been in effect for months, reports time lost because of lack 
of cars, which is taken to indicate that production there is 
rapidly reaching normal. 


LABOR INCREASES; PRODUCTION Loss DECREASES 


Because of the industrial contraction, much labor is 
turning to the coal-mining industry for employment. A 
steady influx of new men as well as the return of old miners 
is reported on many sides. Skilled men are still in demand, 
_ of course, but loss of production from labor shortage is 
dwindling in a gratifying manner. Some indolence is still 
noticed in sections, although there is a growing tendency 
toward more efficient performance, evidenced by some com- 
plaint among the men about short running time. In the 
strike zones of both the Alabama and Thacker fields there 
was a satisfactory increase in tonnage produced. 

Smaller operations are feeling the pinch of lowering 
price, as their high costs are making profitable production 
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a doubtful matter. Prices are somewhat lower, when com- 
pared with preceding week, although there is greater firm- 
ness shown than for some time. In some districts affected 
by poorer car supply, prices have even been advanced. 
Colder weather has greatly strengthened the domestic 
market, while steam users are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, apparently feeling out the market for possible lower 
levels. 

There is some activity in railroad fuel, and confiscations 
are heavy, causing no little confusion and inconvenience 
at the mines. Contract shipments are strong. There has 
been a marked slump in the export demand and coal is 
accumulating at Tidé, resulting in tightening of embargoes 
and permit restrictions. 

The following table shows the trend of the steam spot 
market in various coals: 


Nov. May Aug. 5 Oct. 28 Nov. 18 soxOr 


1919* 1920 . 1920 1920 1920 192 
Pittsburgh steam........ $2.30 $4.00 $10.00 $8.00 $4.00 $5.00 
Pitisburehi gasses wee 2.30 4.50 12.00 8.50 550 5.75 
LOCKING Fintan cisistharadted Cea 4.75 9.00 6.00 4.50 4.50 
Rranicine tile. secs wate ae oo IK, 6.50 6.00 a 25 5.00 
Indiana 4th Vein........ 2.35 3.40 7.50 6.00 Sind 4.25 
Eastern Ohio, No. 8..... 7 Arye) 4.50 10.50 6.00 5.00 5.00 
Fairmont sce, cache e150 6.75 13.50 10.00 5.00 4.75 
Kanawha. cavcaotn tei 200 6.75 14.00 7.50 4.75 4.75 
8S. E. Kentucky......... 3.00 6.00 10.50 6.00 6.00 5.00 
Western Kentucky...... Deas 3.50 Sn nOn2)) 5.00 4.25 
Clearfreld tae estou 2.95 6.25 12.00 8.25 BA 5.00 
Cambria and Somerset... 2.95 6.75 13.50 -9.25 6.00 6.00 
NA gies oat cee 335} 6.50 14.00 10.75 5.25 5.00 


*Government Prices. f 7 ; : ‘ 
+Advances over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in Jtalics. 


ANTHRACITE 


Observance of Armistice Day seriously affected produc- 
tion, which amounted to 1,753,000 net tons, practically the 
same as the last week in October, which contained the 
Mitchell Day holiday. Cumulative production for the 
present coal year stands at 53,873,000 net tons, as against 
57,610,000 during a like period of 1919. 


EMERGENCY SHIPMENTS RELIEVE EASTERN SHORTAGE 


Inland West centers report a better supply of hard coal. 
Shortages continue at Eastern points although the situation 
has been somewhat relieved by emergency shipments. 
Prices for independent coals have declined slightly, quota- 
tions of $12 and less having been made during the week. 
At this writing there are no developments on the wage 
question, although some announcement may result from the 
hearing which was held early this week. 


COKE 


Production increased 4,000 tons for the week ended Nov. 
13, an output of 389,000 net tons being reported to the 
Geological Survey. The Connellsville market declined a 
shade; furnace $8@$8.50 and foundry $10@$10.50. Demand 
is light, with buyers and sellers far apart on contract figures 
for the first half of the new year. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 











New England 





BOSTON 


Market Shows Little Change — Prices 
Are Less Erratic—Inferior Grades 
Not Wanted — Bunker Coals in Fair 
Demand — Hampton Roads 
Dull — Anthracite Shipments Still in 
Arrears. 


Bituminous—On the whole the trade 
situation here continues without mate- 
rial change. Inquiry is only scattering. 
The only buying is in small lots and for 
transient needs. Retail dealers who 
either neglected to make contracts or 
who failed to get shipments are buying 
casually and those who normally take 
delivery by water are finding conditions 
much more to their liking than they 
could have anticipated three months 
ago. Large consumers for the most 
part are indifferent. Rigid curtailment 
is the rule in all kinds of manufactur- 
ing. Even the paper mills are showing 
signs of accumulated output. 

Notwithstanding the narrow market 
there has been a certain stabilizing in 
prices. Quotations have almost settled 
down into grooves and more than a few 
operators have decided either to net 
what they regard as a satisfactory 
return or shut down. In other words, 
they are about to do precisely what 
manufacturers are doing. 

While the market is glutted with 
many kinds of steam coal there is no 
great surplus of the grades most in 
demand for bunker and export use, at 
least, so far as Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York are concerned. Several 
agencies are behind on contract de- 
liveries and are likely to owe coal at 
least for the next 30 days. 

On the other hand the medium to 
poor grades are going hard. Few 
shippers are willing today to take the 
chance of sending high-volatiles to 
Tidewater on the market and orders all- 
rail are few and far between. Certain 
Fairmont coals offering at $4 net ton 
at the mines are not meeting with any 
comprehensive business. 

There has been a notable falling off 
in ‘the demand for Hampton Roads 
coals. The piers at Newport News are 
dumping barely 40 per cent. The pres- 
sure from off-short buyers has gone 
glimmering and those agencies consider 
themselves fortunate who have orders 
enough today to take care of their 
credits in the Exchange. 

Several have been embargoed because 
of accumulated coal and it will be 
interesting to see the effect upon prices 
the next fortnight. Coastwise the spot 
demand is practically inl. Trans- 
Atlantic freights have receded to 


COLES: 





$7.75 to ports like Rotterdam. 
Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follow: 


Cambrias and 
Somersets 


Clearfields 


F.o.b. mines, net tons $4.50 @ 5.50 $5.00 @ 6.50 
F.o.b. Phila., gross 

TONG eee tees 7.70 @ 8.80 825 @ 9.90 
F.o.b. New York 

gross tons......... 8.15 @ 9.25 8.70 @ 10.35 

Pocahontas and New River are 
quoted $9.50@$10.50 f.o.b. vessel de- 


pending upon whether first or second 
grade. On cars at Providence and Bos- 
ton sales are still being made $12.75@ 
$13.50, these prices as well as those at 
Hampton Roads being for gross tons. 


Anthracite—There is still much un- 
easiness over the shortage of domestic 
sizes. It is the opinion here that in 
cities like Boston more than 60 per 
cent of the season’s supply has been 
housed. The difficulty is that while 
nearly two-thirds of the consumers 
have a seasonable supply, the other one- 
third have coal only for.a short period. 
Beginning Dec. 1, shipments here are 
expected to improve, and the situation 
to get better within a reasonably short 
time. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Conditions Are Practically 
Unchanged — Improvement Expected 
Within Next Few Weeks — Quotations 
for Independent Coals Slightly Lower 
—Bituminous Prices Go Lower — Buy- 
ers Quiet. 

Anthracite—Conditions are  practi- 
cally unchanged. Coal is needed and 
shipments have not increased. So far 
there has been no suffering but local 
coal men are prepared to meet any 
emergency that may arise. 

With mines, producing at a normal 
rate, a supply sufficient to meet all 
ordinary requirements is expected 
within the next few weeks. The West 
continues to absorb a heavy tonnage 
which to a large extent, will be dis- 
tributed throughout the Eastern section 
when the Lake season ends. 

Whether as a result of investigation 
or otherwise the situation so far as 
quotations from some individual coals 
are concerned, was slightly easier. As 
low as $12 was heard and some oper- 
ators were quoting still lower prices, 
provided the buyers placed an order for 
some steam sizes. 

The clamor of the public for more 
coal has not caused retail dealers to 
rush into the market for the high- 
priced coals, especially when it would 
result in a higher price to the customer. 

The mining fields continue to hold 
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many out-of-town buyers anxious to 
close contracts. Steam coals are easier 
both in supply and quotations. Some 
railroads are using heavy tonnages of 
buckwheat. 

Quotations for buckwheat range $4.75 
@$5.75. Rice ranges $3@$4 and barley 
up to $2 at the mines. Prices for com- 
pany coals are unchanged. 


Bituminous — The market is easy. 
Wholesale dealers complain of lack of 
orders and the absence of inquiries. 
From reports heard from salesmen it 
is believed that consumers are waiting 
for lower prices and that when they are 
a fact, orders will be plentiful. 

Prices took a further drop during the 
week. There was a slight stiffening in 
demand but not from sources that 
would warrant stronger prices. The 
railroads have again entered the buy- 
ers’ lists and it was said that at least 
one of the big roads was confiscating 
heavily. 

With quotations on their present 
basis small operators stand a chance of 
selling at a loss at the present cost of 
production. It was pointed out that if 
many of these small operations were 
suspended the loss in production would 
amount to considerable. 

Low quotations for anthracite steam 
have had some effect upon bituminous 
quotations. Many users of the latter 
have already bought some steam sizes 
and are using them in conjunction with 
soft coal. 

Spot coal could be gotten at lower 
prices than long-time contracts could 
be made for early in the week, operators 
and shippers not being willing to take 
a chance on the future. 

Quotations at the mines ‘range about 
as follows: Pool 14, $4.50@$4.75; Pools 
71 and 9, $5.75@$6.25; Pool 10, $4.75@ 


-$5.50 and Pool 11, $4.50@$4.75. Loaded 


boats were numerous with quotations 
ranging $8@$9.25 alongside, according 
to grade and quality. Pool 4 was quoted 
$9.20 alongside, and Pool 10, $9.25. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Cold Weather Taxes Retail Trade— 
Shipments Light, but Improving — Re- 
tail Prices Are Stable — Bituminous 
Trade Light, but Price Firmress Evi- 
dent —Car Supply Unsatisfactory — 
Tide Business Is Moderate. 


Anthracite—With seasonable weather 
prevailing the retail demand is excep- 
tionally strong. However, it cannot 
be truthfully said that this city is in 
a serious shape. Often the lack of fuel 
has been due to reluctance of the con- 
sumer to take any but a certain size. 

The chief concern of the retailers is 
that portion of their trade who have 
received only a few tons. Should the 
cool weather continue these small 
stocks will soon be exhausted and the 
city must receive some big shipments 
soon to meet the situation. All the 
yards are going along with the lightest 
kind of stocks, although there has been 
some little increase in shipments this 
week. However, the coal is moved 
from the yards about as rapidly as it 
arrives. 


The small stocks of pea have 
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about vanished and this is now one of 
the most wanted sizes. 

Despite the demand retail prices re- 
main unchanged and there has not 
been the least semblance of a desire to 
take advantage of the situation. Un- 
fortunately, the dealers are much 
hampered in their efforts to serve the 
public by the propaganda being spread 
by a local newspaper, which has given 
ear to a labor agitator. 

Every dealer is compelled to meet 
all sorts of arguments at the same 
time he is endeavoring to keep his 
customers warm. The fact that a com- 
mittee of operators is acting with the 
Government representative as a Fair 
Price Committee also leads the buying 
public to believe that they are paying 
excessive prices. 


Bituminous—There is very little ac- 
tivity, although there is a distinct feel- 
ing that prices are approaching a firmer 
basis. For a week, prices have held 
very much the same, the range being 
$4.50 for ordinary coal up to $6 for 
the best steam grades. Late in the 
week there was actually a slight ad- 
vance. At this time Pool 9 is about 
$6.25 at mines. Pool 10 moved up to 
$5.75, and Pool 11 is sold $5@$5.25. 
For the ordinary coals, such as Pool 18, 
$4.25 is asked, with little tonnage 
moved. The Fairmont coals show 
even more strength, Pool 34 being 
$5.50. 

This strengthening has been at- 
tributed to the fact that much coal is 
being rushed to the Lakes before navi- 
gation closes. Car supply has ‘been 
anything but good recently. The allot- 
‘ment of empties in some districts has 
been so light that the men have made 
bitter complaint that they are not able 
to work sufficient time to earn a living. 

Business at the piers continues mod- 
erate, with the railroads still maintain- 
ing embargoes. In the meantime the 
roads are in the market and are taking 
in a big tonnage. 

There is much talk of contracting, 
but with the situation so badly con- 
fused both sides find it very difficult 
to arrive at an understanding. From 
an operator’s standpoint $6 still seems 
to be a fair contract price, while the 
consumer talks $4.50 coal. 


Coke—There is only a light demand, 
with foundry grades being quoted 
’ $10.25, and furnace $9.25. As these 
prices are close to the figures on which 
contracts were made last spring, there 
is little difficulty in getting full ship- 
ments. 


BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Market Takes Stronger Tone 
—Car Supply Is Poor—Hard Coal Sit- 
uation Badly Complicated. 
Bituminous—There is undoubtedly a 
stronger tone to the market. During 
the week the car supply on the B. & 
O. dropped on Eastern lines as low as 
41 per cent, and was generally below 
60 per cent. The Western Maryland 
was a little better. Best coals are in 
strongest demand and there is a wide 
difference in quotations as between 
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grades. Pools 9 and 71, are quoted 
variously $6@$7 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines, Pool 10 is quoted $5.50, while 
Pools 11 and 18 are selling low at $4.35 
@$4.50. 

At Tide there is new evidence of 
strength, and quotations for future de- 
livery are frequently somewhat above 
the line trade. Only about a dozen 
ships are now noted daily astream for 
coal. The export movement for the last 
half of the month will fall far short 
of that for the opening days. Another 
export record for loading was broken 
the current week when the British ship 
Wendland was loaded with 14,674 tons 
for Rotterdam at the Curtis Bay pier 
of the B. & O. This was 132 tons in 
excess of the last previous record car- 
go loaded Sept. 30 on the steamship 
Sauerland. 


Anthracite—An inquiry is being made 
as to the shortage by the governor and 
the aid of the police force has been en- 
listed to take a house to house canvass 
of coal cellars. Meanwhile the Balti- 
more Coal Exchange has taken up the 
work of making a survey through its 
members, who are answering a ques- 
tionnaire as to the amount delivered to 
them since April, amount ordered and 
not delivered and the amount they 
estimate needed to complete the de- 
liveries to their customers. The Mayor 
of Baltimore has also started a gen- 
eral inquiry, and has been joined by 
the Baltimore Federation of Labor in 
a drive. There are so many cooks that 
the broth is being unduly stirred. 

The past few days the daily receipts 
have been 40@60 cars over the three 
roads, and it is announced that this will 
be increased. This is now about a nor- 
mal run, but is not filling the big short- 
age gap, although aiding greatly and 
about double the former daily receipts 
for several weeks. A special shipment 
of 30 cars has been made to take care 
of schools and fire houses without fuel 
here. 

The usual talk of official, state or 
government control has of course crop- 
ped up. Meanwhile the dealers have 
not raised prices and are apportioning 
coal as best they can. 








Lake 





BUFFALO 


Heavy Snow Increases Anthracite De- 
mand—Supply Is Better—Bituminous 
Prices Still Sagging—Cars Plentiful— 
Demand Is Light. 


Bituminous—Prices are weak and 
slowly declining. Several new low 
levels have developed this week. And 
the tendency is still downward. Al- 
legheny Valley mine run is selling for 
$4.75, lower than slack, on account of 
so little screening being done. Pitts- 
burgh is a little stronger. 

Car supply is good. The worst side 
of the trade is the disposition of con- 
signees to refuse a car if they hear of 


‘a lower price and then it has to be 


resold at a loss. In this connection, 
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mention should be made of the practice 
of contracting coal in time of wide 
price fluctuation. Immense losses have 
been sustained by the heavy contract- 
ing of coal last spring. Not only has 
much of it been delivered all summer at 
less than $4 a ton, mine price, but the 
failure in filling contracts has also 
created much difficulty. 

Quotations are $7 for Youghiogheny 
gas; $6.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
lump, $5.50 for mine run and slack; $6 
for Allegheny Valley lump, $4.75 for 
mine run and $5.25 for slack; $9 for 
Cambria County smithing; 

Anthracite—The situation is: easing 
up somewhat, due to the delivery of 
8,000 tons on the solicitation of the 
Chamber of Commerce. A good many 
families are poorly supplied, but that 
is said to be because too much has been 
given to early customers. 

The tension will gradually ease up 
from this time on, though the Lake 
trade will continue perhaps ten days 
into December if the weather is not 
too severe. At the ‘same time, the 
independent operators are sometimes 
demanding immense prices for their 
output. One jobber reports receiving 
a quotation of $16, when the regular 
mine price was a fraction over $8. 

Lake — Shipments were heavier, 
though it will be impossible to reach 
last season’s figure. The amount for 
the week was 144,200 net tons, of which 
55,300. tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 24,400 for Milwaukee, 22,500 
for Chicago, 15,100 for Sheboygan, 
9,400 for Port Arthur, 6,000 for Fort 
William, 6,000 for Hancock, and 5,500 
tons for Marquette. 

Freight rates are strong at $1.75 to 


Hancock, $1.50 to Chicago, $1 to Mar- 


quette, 75c. to Milwaukee and Sheboy- 
gan, 60c. to Duluth, Fort William, Port 
Arthur. 


Coke—The market is only moderately 
active and prices declined about on a 
par with bituminous. Jobbers get or- 
ders in a sort of irregular way when 
consumers’ contracts run short. They 
quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry at 
$10, 48-hour furnace, $8.50 and off- 
grades and stock at $7.50; domestic 
sizes are $7.50 for furnace, $10.50 for 
nut and $2.75 for breeze. 





CLEVELAND 


Cold Weather Starts Rush for Coal— 
Domestic Grades Slightly Advanced, 
but Receipts Improve—Steam Drug on 
Market—Car Supply Limited. 


Bituminous—A vigorous rush for 
domestic coal has checked the decline 
in some grades which has been under 
way for the last few weeks. No. 8 
Pittsburgh advanced from $9.50 to 
$9.65 at retail. Such increases as have 
taken place are believed to be purely 
temporary, reflecting the sudden drop 
in temperature and some hindrance to 
coal movements due to lack of adequate 
car supplies. After the ending of the 
Lake season a marked change in the 
situation is expected to appear. Some 
dealers point out that winter traffic tie- 
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ups may rise up to keep coal receipts 
under normal. The attitude of miners 
toward their work, described as a dis- 
inclination to produce steadily and effi- 
ciently, is another retarding feature. 

Against a normal figure of 576,000 
tons weekly, No. 8 district mines pro- 
duced only 372,000 in the week just 
closed, which is less than 65 per cent 
of normal. The car supply on the B. & 
O. continues most inadequate of all. 
The unfavorable conditions are begin- 
ning to spread to the other service in 
the district. The shortage is believed 
to have been caused, in part at least, 
by the withdrawal of many open-top 
cars from the coal trade. 

Coal men believe that the bottom 
price will be reached after navigation 
closes and that it will not be lower 
than $4@$4.50 a ton at the mines. 
Steam coal is in little demand due to 
tke industrial slackening. Prices for 
soft coal at mines of the No. 8 district 
average $5@$6.50 a ton. 


Anthracite and Pocahontas — All 
vrades of anthracite have been ad- 
vanced 10c. Mine run _ Pocahontas, 
however, has fallen off 15c. as a re- 
sult of better receipts. The colder 
weather is causing an inrush of orders 
and retailers are kept busy in an effort 
to keep up with deliveries. Only 13 
cars daily of anthracite are coming 
into Cleveland as compared with a nor- 
mal of 45 cars at this season. 


Lake—An embargo has been placed 
on all coal for shipment after midnight 
Nov. 20, except in the case where -spe- 
cial arranyements have been made for 
a permit from H. M. Griggs, manager 
of the Ore and Coal Exchange. Coal 
movements up *he Lake have been cur- 


tailed as a result. After Nov. 24 insur- . 


ance expires and the season formally 
closes. Retail prices of coal per net 
ton delivered in Cleveland follow: 


Anthracite—HKegg, grate and stove, $15.10. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.75 ; mine 
run; $12.10: 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $11.75; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $9,65; 
Cannel lump, $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, $9.50 
No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $0.65; No. 
8-in. lump $9.65. 


’ 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Some Shortage in Outlying Territory— 
Mild Weather Aids—Situation Now De- 
pends on Volume of All-Rail Receipts. 

Even the few days of severe weather, 
so far experienced develops that there 
are a number of small towns in the 
Northwest which have not been able to 
secure any coal. Half a dozen or more 
reported being wholly out of coal, 
though some had orders placed since 
March. They are not all on obscure 
branches as in former years, showing 
that delivery has not caught up com- 
pletely, despite easier car situation. 

It has come to be accepted that the 
danger of a severe coal shortage is 
fairly well past. This does not mean 
that there will be no scarcity. It is 
almost impossible to make the supply 
of soft coal available serve through the 
winter, despite the various ways that 
some saving will be effected. 
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Of course, if the Illinois mines should 
be able to furnish double their accus- 
tomed tonnage to the Northwest, and 
at a price lower than the dock figure, 
there might be some surplus of dock 
coal. But this is a rather unlikely con- 
tingency. In all probability, the dock 
supplies available will not equal the 
demand, and spring will find them bare 
and buying being diverted to any point 
where coal may be obtained. 

For the present the trade is awaiting 
developments. The close of the month 
will determine what the stocks will be. 
The month is a hard one for navigation 
and there have been several wrecks al- 
ready, which shows the uncertainties 
of getting heavy tonnage of coal up the 
Lakes during the month of November. 

Rumors continue regarding the chance 
of lower prices. Dock men insist that 
there is not a possibility of dock figures 
going any lower during the present 
season. All that has moved to~ date 
has been high-priced coal. An early 
reduction of price at the mine could not 
affect the coal already delivered. On 
Illinois coal there is less certainty about 
prices. Their market is a little more 
given to fluctuation and change. 

However, the test of the market re- 
mains for the next few weeks. When 
real winter is at hand, it will develop 
whether there is much chance of con- 
gestion and lower prices, which so far 
seem to be unlikely for the near future. 


-A prolonged mild winter might even 


upset values through an accumulation 
of stocks which would depress the 
market. It seems early to anticipate 
anything of the kind. There might be 
a temporary slump, but it would hardly 
be a market condition, because it would 
be so temporary. 





MILWAUKEE 


Moderate Winter Will See Adequate 
Stocks — Pocahontas and Anthracite 
Scarce — Prices Are Firm — Lake Re- 
ceipts Gain. 


The shortage scare seems to have 
given way to a “trust to luck” attitude. 
Dealers and consumers are facing 
the winter with apparent indifference. 
Much will depend on weather condi- 
tions, however. 

Present demands are being satisfied 
with ease, and the supply on hand 
promises to hold out until January, 
after which the railways must replenish 
fading fuel piles. Hard coal and Poca- 
hontas are scarce, but there seems to be 
ample stocks of both Eastern and 
Western soft coal. 

There has been no change in prices. 
Western soft coal is due for a drop, 
however, when present stocks, which 
were bought at the peak, have become 
exhausted. Western coal now sells for 
$6.50 at the mines instead of $8.50. 

The City of Milwaukee will retail 
coal to the poor during the coming 
winter. The price will be 45c. for 50 
pounds and 85ce. per 100 pounds, with a 
limit of 300 pounds to a customer at 
any one time. 

Lake receipts for the first half of 
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November aggregate 63,355 tons of an- 
thracite and 226,509 tons of soft coal, 
a gain of 17,077 tons of the former and 
29,990 tons of the latter over the same 
period last year. This reduces the 
shortage of hard coal by cargo since 
the opening of navigation to 38,979 tons 
and of soft coal to 943,474 tons. 








Inland West 


ST. LOUIS 


Easier Market Conditions Prevail — 
Prices Continue To Decline—Supply of 
Cars Improves—Labor Is Quiet. ; 

Steam still continues to lag, although 
at times there is a spontaneous call for 
screenings but the market is generally 
quoted $3@$3.50 on Standard, with 
mine run about $4@4.25, and lump $4@ 
$4.50 in St. Louis proper, with outside 
prices perhaps 50c. per ton higher. 

Light shipments are going to Chicago 
and the North, while movement to 
Omaha and Western territory is better. 
Car supply has been about 23@3 days a 
week and showed some improvement 
the last week. There has, however, 
been a decline in tonnage on account of 
the miners still insisting on a Saturday 
holiday. Very few labor troubles are 
noted at present. Railroad tonnage still 
continues good. 

Similar conditions prevail in the Mt. 
Olive field, where working time is 
better and the railroad tonnage heavier. 

In the Carterville field of Williamson 
and Franklin County the car supply 
shows some improvement and general 
conditions are better. Operators show 
that they are gradually catching up on 
their older orders, although they are 
sold up for a couple of months ahead. 
The regular circular price of most of 
the operators ranges $4.50@$5, with the 
independents asking as high as $7 on all 
sizes. 

The local situation in St. Louis is 
easy, with light demand for everything, 
caused chiefly by the weather. 








MIDWEST REVIEW 


Steam Prices Soften, Domestic Fairly 
Firm—Rumors of Export Order—Car 
Supply Is Satisfactory. 

Steam coal continues to soften, al- 
though various grades of good domestic 
are standing up very well. There is no 
question but that the weather has 
played an important part in bringing 
the market to more reasonable levels. 

Operators are once more turning 
their attention to proper preparation of 
their coal. This matter is receiving 
attention because it has been forcibly 
called to mind by the number of cars 
that have been refused during the past 
ten days. Once more the high grade 
coals from Indiana and Illinois are 
bringing a premium in the market over 
the poorer grade fuels. 

There is a rumor floating about to the 
effect that an Eastern export company 
has bought 300,000 tons of southern 
Illinois coal to be exported from New 
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Orleans or Pensacola, sold for the 
account of a European Government 
rather than a South American. The 
story goes that a few of the companies 
in southern Illinois became a little 
worried over the trend of the market 
and when they were approached with 
the proposition of exporting their coal 
at a very good price, they accepted 
without delay. 

The car supply, now that there is but 
little demand for coal, continues to be 
very satisfactory. There have been no 
labor troubles to speak of. The men 
now appear to be contented and are 
working as often as the railroads 
supply cars at the mines. 

Southern Illinois prepared sizes are 
$5.25@$6.50; mine run, $4.75@$5.50; 
screenings $3.75@$4.25. Springfield dis- 
trict prepared coal, $4.75@$6.25; mine 
run, $3.25@$4, and screenings $2.75@ 
$3.25. Northern Illinois $5.25@$6.25 
for domestic; mine run, $3.75@$4.50 
and screenings $4@$4.50. Indiana 
fourth vein outside the state ranges 
$4.75@$6.25 for prepared; $4@$4.50 on 
mine run, and $3@$3.50 on screenings; 
fifth vein prepared coal is $4.25@$6; 
mine run $3.25@$3.75 and screenings 
$2.75 @$3.25. 





COLUMBUS 


Lower Temperature Brings Increased 
Domestic Demand — Steam Business 
Shows More Activity—Lake Trade De- 
clines—Production at Lower Level. 


The feature of the Ohio coal trade 
is an increased demand for domestic 
grades. A heavy snow storm pro- 
duced a rush of orders from all dealers. 
The Fair Practices Committee imme- 
diately changed itself into a distribu- 
tion committee and much good resulted. 
Retail stocks are still extremely low 
and many rural sections are almost 
without fuel. While no real suffering 
has been reported, energetic steps will 
be necessary to secure coal for all 
consumers. 

Retail prices show a slight decline, 
due to slump at the mines. Hocking 
lump retails $8.50@$9.50 while mine 
run is $8@$9. Pomeroy lump is quoted 
$9@$9.25 with West Virginia splints 
$10@$10.75. Pocahontas is still scarce 
and retails $11.50@$18. 

The steam trade is showing more 
briskness. While many large users 
have reserve stocks, others are running 
from day to day and this means a 
steady demand. Public utilities are 
fairly well supplied but are buying 
‘right along. Steam grades are selling 
at lower levels than for sometime and 
the tendency is still downward. 

The Lake season shows a marked 
decline from the records of the previous 
week. This is due to the lifting of 
priority shipping orders and the fact 
that the Northwest is fairly well sup- 
plied. Indications point to a continua- 
tion of shipments up to the latter part 
of November.’ The H. V. docks at Toledo 
during the week ended Nov. 13 loaded 
89,849 tons as compared with 175,188 
the previous week; the total handled 
during the session is 3,642,017 tons 
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which is about 600,000 tons less than 
last season. The T. & O. C. docks 
during the same week loaded 48,828 
tons as compared with 90,258 the pre- 
vious week, making 1,683,115 tons for 
the season. Mine prices of the prin- 
cipal coals used in central Ohio are: 


Hocking lampiswsccce ss: 

HIOGkine ING PUN, sca. cae es wea 
Hocking screenings...............- 3 
POMeLOyAUMIP fenlevase tes Oe ele ia ta tee 4 
PomeroysmMine TUNA...) 2.20. aes ees 4. 
Pomeroy screenings............... 3.75@ 
West Virginia splints, lump......... 5 
West Virginia splints, mine run..... 4 
West Virginia splints, screenings... . 4 
Pocahontasilump.ied: «5.. sees ee : 
Kentucky mp 16 as o.2 +. stetaeernareae S}. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Good Call for Outside Deliveries—Price 
Regulations Eliminating Outside Do- 
mestic — Operators Generally Are Ob- 
serving Rulings. 

General disposition to produce coal 
ordered by the special coal commission 
at the price fixed has resulted in a drop 
of about $2.50 a ton on an average. The 
action of the state commission does not 
appear to have eliminated the demand 
of buyers outside the state for Indiana 
coal and contracts are being made that 
are not hampered by the fixed price. 

Steam coal is in good demand with 
every prospect of an even greater call 
as the weather becomes more severe. 
Railroads, public utilities and private 
industries have been unable to secure 
sufficient coal to build up reserves 
and attempts are being made now to 
this end. 

Many operators feel that coal from 
other states for domestic consumption 
will decrease in popularity because of 
the price. Indiana coal is reaching the 
consumer at about $7.50 a ton, while he 
is paying from four to five dollars more 
for coal mined outside the state. New 
price regulations, many operators feel, 
will create a demand for Indiana coal 
that will result in much good in future 
years. 

Jobbers complain that there is no 
free coal on the market, but it is doubt- 
ful if they would handle it, were there 
any, for their profit is only 15c. a ton 
under the rulings of the commission. 

Production of coal at 191 mines in 
Indiana during the week ending Nov. 13 
is reported as 596,610 net tons as com- 
pared with 571,316 net tons at 193 
mines the week preceding. These mines 
worked 70.09 per cent of full time. 
Labor trouble was responsible for 9.20 
per cent of the time lost, while car 
shortage and mine disability accounted 
for 13.17 and 7.54 per cent, respectively. 





DETROIT 


Dull Steam Market Continues — Re- 
ceipts Improve —Domestic Call Is 
Stronger with Cold Weather— An- 
thracite Shortage Is Unchanged. 
Bituminous—Dullness in the demand 
for steam coal is partially offset by a 
broader inquiry for domestic stock, fol- 
lowing the arrival of low temperature 
and snowfall. Though the supply of 
domestic is not as liberal as could be 
wished, it appears to be meeting local 
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requirements without serious difficulty. 

The local trade is now enjoying both 
an increased supply of coal and a 
better quality than was being sent here 
before. Shipments from Ohio mines 
now constitute the larger proportion of 
the receipts, though there is an impor- 
tant increase in the movement from 
West Virginia. Shipments from In- 
diana and Illinois mines have been 
substantially reduced. Not very much 
smokeless has yet become available and 
the opinion is expressed that most 
of this coal is still being sent to 
Tidewater, where better prices are 
obtainable. Quotations on steam show 
a slight reduction, though domestic 
coal is holding steady. Slack from the 
Hocking district is offered at $4.75; 
mine run at $5.25, and lump holds 
around $7.50@$7.75. Coal from other 
Ohio districts is available on about the 
same basis. Some mine run of the 
Jackson Hill class is quoted at $4.75. 
West Virginia slack is quoted $5.50, 
mine run is $5.85, and good domestic 
lump ranges $8.65@$8.85. As yet there 
is practically no free coal on local 
tracks. 


Anthracite—Wintry weather has in- 
creased the demand from _ household 
consumers. Retail dealers are experi- 
encing little improvement in supply. 
Shipments are small and their arrival 
uncertain. Having no reserve stocks, 
the dealers are working under a heavy 
handicap in the effort to supply their 
customers. 


CINCINNATI 


Rush of Domestic Orders Follows Cold 
Spell—Steam Demand Also Increases— 
No Danger of Fuel Famine. 


Evidence that a large number of 
domestic consumers delayed ordering 
their winter’s supply until the last mo- 
ment in the hope that prices would be 
considerably reduced, is shown in the 
receipt of a large number of short- 
notice orders since the arrival of the 
cold spell. 

Because of the fear of a gas famine 
due to the severe cold spell many steam 
consumers began to lay in a sufficient 
supply of coal to tide them over in the 
event of a shortage. 

The extreme scarcity of smokeless 
and the demand for this grade continues 
as an outstanding feature of the mar- 
ket condition. Arrival by means of an 
artificial wave, of a fleet from West 
Virginia, bringing about 75,000 tons of 
soft coal during the week has tended in 
a measure to relieve the situation. 

There is no decided change in the 
condition of the market as to price and 
inability to get shipments of anthracite. 
Wholesale dealers state that where sev- 
eral weeks ago it appeared as though 
Cincinnati would be able to obtain only 
20 per cent of its normal supply of 
smokeless, conditions have improved 
somewhat and the city will receive 
probably 40 per cent of its usual supply. 
There is practically no danger of a fuel 
famine, for with the shipments of coal 
by way of the Ohio River and by rail, 
Cincinnati will be well taken care of, 
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although consumers in the rural dis- 
tricts will be more seriously affected. 

The following prices for various 
grades are quoted by Cincinnati 
retailers: 


Bituminous? Tum pele wie. e terse 


$9.25 @$10.50 
Nutiand slack Ac eth cae teiete 8.50 


Mine: runnin, sonic Nicale he Ney veeiee 8.50@ 9.25 

Smokeless lump sin.. stele ietele eres 11.25 

Mine -run>.. tee peck © anor 10.00@ 10.50 

Anthracite chestnut and egg 15.00@ 16.25 

CORON aicere orate ies aearetetele 14.50@ 15.00 
CHICAGO 


All Demands Are Weaker—Poor Prepa- 
ration Causes Refusal of Railroad Fuel 
—Bituminous Receipts Are Larger. 


The local market has probably been 
affected by the industrial let up and 
mild fall weather more than any other 
spot in the Middle West. There is 
practically no demand whatever for 
steam coals and but little demand for 
domestic, even of the better grades. 

A railroad which has been buying 
coal very heavily on the open market 
has now discontinued all purchases and, 
in addition, has refused from 200 to 
1,000 cars of coal, mostly mine run, 
which are now on track in Chicago. 
Disposition of this coal is a problem 
that is causing a great deal of worry 
to a number of jobbers, as most of it 
was purchased through jobbers rather 
than direct from the operator. 

There are two stories going the 
rounds as to why this very large 
tonnage was refused. The first is to 
the effect that the purchaser of the coal 
for the railroad found almost immedi- 
ately after he had made his buy that if 
he had waited for a few days he could 
have bought the coal much cheaper. He 
decided that the only way out was to 
get the price reduced and, in order to 
bring this about, large numbers of cars 
were refused on the ground of “poor 
preparation.” The other story is that 
the operators have been growing very 
careless in their preparation. The rail- 
road had been having a great deal of 
trouble on account of the poor quality 
of coal received, and considered that the 
present was a good time to call a halt 
and make operators toe the mark in 
regard to preparation. One operator 
admitted that his coal had been poorly 
prepared but said he was unable to 
correct it, as a complaint to his mine 
labor by means of fines, etc., would 
have lost all his men, who doubtless 
would have left his property and gone 
to the mines of some other operator 
who was not so particular about the 
preparation of his coal. 

As a matter of fact it appears to 
some that the refusal of all this coal 
by the railroad referred to before is 
bound to have a very good effect on the 
trade, as it will force operators to pay 
some attention to the preparation of 
their coals, whether they wish to or not. 

Eastern coals are coming into Chi- 
cago markets in fairly liberal quan- 
tities. The price on Pocahontas and 
New River mine run varies $6.50@$7.50 
per ton f.o.b. mines. The cost of West 
Virginia splints and Kentucky block 
ranges $6@$8. Shipments of anthracite 
were not so satisfactory the past week. 
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South 





LOUISVILLE 


Heavy Demand for Domestic, but Little 
Available—Steam Prices Are Down— 
Domestic Quotations Are High. 

Cold weather is resulting in a heavy 
local demand for domestic, with con- 
sumers accepting any and all sizes, 
after having waited for months in 
hopes of securing better grades of 
lump. Retailers are taking numerous 
small orders, there not being much 
heavy buying of sizeable lots, as con- 
sumers are looking for lower prices. 

Prices of domestic sizes from both 
eastern and western Kentucky fields 
continue high, and production of eastern 
Kentucky block is light, as very few 
operators have been screening. How- 
over, prospects are that many screens 
will be put back in operation, as steam 
coal is beginning to drag, and will be 
in a bad slump shortly, when Lake de- 
mand is closed, and with the steel mills, 
auto plants, textile mills, and other con- 
sumers still further reducing buying. 

West Virginia mine run has been 
quoted $4.50@$5, with some reports of 
$4.75 coal in fair quantities. This is 
breaking down the price of ‘eastern 
Kentucky coal. 

Eastern Kentucky operators are ask- 
ing $5.50@$6 for mine run, although 
some coal has been quoted under $5. 
Lump is quoted as high as $9.50@$10. 

The backbone of high prices has been 
broken. Unless operators take better 
care of domestic demand by producing 
prepared sizes the bottom will drop out 
of the steam market shortly, in the 
opinion of some, who say that indus- 
trials cannot take all offerings on the 
present heavy production basis. If the 
present margin between lump and mine 
run continues it is anticipated. that re- 
tailers may install their own screening 
equipment. 

Retailers cannot understand the atti- 
tude of producers in refusing to make 
prepared sizes at a time when steam 
demand is well taken care of and when 
the heavy demand is from consumers 
of prepared sizes. The present differ- 
ence in market valuations alone would 
justify screening, even if a partly filled 
car or two is left on track overnight. 

Some of the new operations are now 


‘getting their development-stage car 


supply, which is running good, and 
some local jobbers have arranged to 
handle such coal on a profitable basis 
to both parties. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Prices Weaken Further — Steam Mar- 
ket Continues Easy—Domestic Demand 
Is Good — Production Ample for All 
Needs — Labor Becoming Plentiful — 
Car Supply Is Adequate. 

Industrial depression which has 
caused many industries to go on short 
time or close down entirely, has been 
keenly felt in this market. The demand 
for steam coal is rather weak, though 


— 
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a slight improvement has been reported 
over last week. ~ ; 
Steam consumers are remaining out 
of the market to a large extent, due to 
stocks on hand and light requirements, 
and buyers in the spot market take on 
the better grades at prices considerably 
under what was being paid several 
weeks ago for the most inferior prod- 
uct. The medium and lower grades are 
being moved with some difficulty and 
delay. Cahaba and Black Creek mine 
run is quoted $5.50@$6, Carbon Hill 
grades $4@$4.50, the latter prices also 

applying to Big Seam. 

While as a whole, the output is suffi- 
cient to fill all demands, there is a 
scarcity of domestic grades, with prac- 
tically none to be had in the spot mar- 
ket. Receipts are so limited as to barely 
meet the daily demand on retailers and 
no stocking has been possible. Some 
mine run is being sold for domestic use, 
though not enough has been diverted so 
far to boost the steam market. 

With a labor supply practically nor- 
mal at nearly all operations the output 
is now more or less regulated and 
restricted to the demands of the trade. 
Numbers of men thrown out of employ- 
ment in the industrial field are flocking 
to the mines for employment. The 
present status of production is sus- 
tained to great extent by activity in 
iron and steel manufacture and coke 
making, along which lines there has 
been no curtailment as yet. Car supply 
is sufficient to meet production needs. 

Strike losses are dwindling rapidly 
with the influx of this new labor. Agi- 
tation over union recognition still con- 
tinues, but the strike has lost the “push” 
which was apparent in its earlier 
stages. 


ee 


Canada 


TORONTO 


Price and Distribution Measures Ap- 
proved—Outlying Sections Being Sur- 
veyed for Shortage—Conservation Is 
Urged. 

The Canadian Railway Board has is- 
sued an order giving the provincial fuel 
administration the power, subject to 
the approval of the provincial govern- 
ment, to fix the maximum prices at 
which fuel may be distributed and sold 
within a municipality. This action has 
been considered necessary owing to 
conditions in some places from which ~ 
complaints have been received. 

A survey is being made of outlying 
points with a view to determining just 
where there may be any serious short- 
age. The situation generally is re- 
garded as being satisfactory as re- 
gards the larger cities, but a number 
ot the smaller places have not received 
the necessary supplies. H. A. Harring- 


‘ton, fuel controller for Ontario, states 


that the supply of coal for the prov- 
ince is 156,000 tons short of that last 
year and emphasizes the need of con- 
servation. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke Market Stagnant — Spot Prices 
Shade — Sellers and Buyers Far Apart 
on Contract Ideas. 


As to actual business, the coke mar- 
ket has been extremely quiet. Coke 
operators and furnacemen are far apart 
in their views as to future prices, the 
furnacemen insisting that prices must 
come down to bottom, profits being 
telescoped all along the line, while coke 
operators are disposed to hold out for 
relatively high prices. The coke oper- 
ators are in much stronger position 
than in previous periods of industrial 
depression, having made large profits 
and being in no need whatever of bank- 
ing accommodations. The market has 
weakened a shade, furnace being $8@ 
$8.50 and foundry $10@$10.50. Spot 
demand for furnace is extremely light 
while foundry is far from heavy, and 
the failure of prices to decline further 
is plainly attributable to the mental at- 
titude of the operators, rather than to 
conditions of supply and demand. As 
operators are unwilling to think of coke 
at as low as $6 there is no opportunity 
for serious negotiation on furnace con- 
tracts for the first half of the new 
year. 

The Courier reports slightly de- 
creased production in the Connellsville 
and Lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Nov. 13 at 201,810 tons. 
Merchant ovens alone, however, show 
an increase of 5,700 tons, the furnace 
oven output being correspondingly de- 
creased. 





PITTSBURGH 


Fresh Car Shortage Developed — Re- 
lease of Flat Bottom Gondolas May Be 
Felt — Domestic Demand Is Heavy — 
Spot Prices Higher. 


Beginning with an acute car short- 
age on the Pan Handle division of the 
Pennsylvania Nov. 12, shortage has 
spread to the whole Pittsburgh district, 
and in the past few days there has 
been a much stiffer market, amounting 
to an advance of 50c.@$1. Demand on 
the whole has been practically uni- 
form. A further decrease in calls from 
the industries has been balanced by 
heavier domestic demand, while there 
has been larger buying for export and 
the railroads have been commandeering 
more coal than formerly. 

The release of flat-bottom cars 42 in. 
and under from the coal priority 
order appeared to be intended effective 
Nov. 7, but as a matter of fact the 
order read “fixed-bottom gondolas” 
whereby the effect of the order was 


nullified. The phraseology was changed, 
effective Nov. 16, to cover the drop-bot- 
tom type. Whether this change will 
seriously affect car supplies at coal 
mines remains to be seen. The whole 
priority order may be discontinued soon. 

Domestic demand continues brisk and 
most retailers are behind in filling 
orders, even though throughout the pe- 
riod of car shortage they were well 
served by river shipments. The do- 
mestic demand is much greater than in 
previous seasons, on account of wide- 
spread predictions of a great decrease 
in natural gas supplies this winter. 

With the recent advance we quote the 
spot market at $4.75@$5.25 for steam 
mine run and $5.50@$6 for best grades 
of screened gas coal. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Labor Situation Improves — Prices 
Remain Firm—Car Supply Is Ade- 
quate—Smaller Operations Are Closing 
Down. 


Greater stability in the labor situa- 
tion exists at the present time. Prac- 
tically all demands for increased wages 
have been eliminated. There is no 
shortage. The only unsettled condi- 
tion is at Morrisdale, where 500 men 
are out, with no immediate prospect for 
a settlement. Reports from all over 
the field indicate an increase of 2 per 
cent in the number of men employed. 

The drop in coal prices has not af- 
fected production. Spot prices range 
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$4.75@$5.50. A number of wagon 
mines have closed, but this only has 
the effect of increasing the output in 
larger operations. - Contract prices are 
in the neighborhood of $4.. Not many 
contracts are being negotiated. Spot 
quotations are very likely to reach-con- 
tract levels in the very near future. 

Car supply is adequate and mines 
supplied through the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
lines are getting all the cars needed to 
supply the demand both for contract 
and spot coal. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Confiscations Continue—Fairmont Cars 
Are Adequate—Growing Congestion at 
Tide—Fairmont Market Is Weak— 
Panhandle Prices Are Firm. 


FAIRMONT 


Confiscation of coal by the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. during the second week of 
November had become so flagrant that 
operators were threatening retaliation 
by tearing the B. & O. cards off cars 
on which they had been tacked. It was 
claimed that Vice President Galloway 
of the B. & O. had promised the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that an 
order would be issued stopping the 
wholesale confiscation, but up until the 
end of the week no such order had been 
issued. 

During the greater part of the week 
there was an ample car supply. The 
middle of the period found about 50 
mines idle on the Monongah Division of 
the B. & O. because of a shortage. 
There was a somewhat better run on 
the Monongahela and Western Mary- 
land railways than on the B. & O. 

Prompt movement was retarded by a 
serious congestion. This congestion 
was at Tide, where there appeared 


Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Week 


12,407,000 
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11,420,000 
2,076,000 

1 cat 1,000 
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1920 
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Subject to revision. All figures in net tons. 
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to be a shortage of boats, Curtis Bay 
being embargoed. 

Further recessions of prices were ob- 
served. On line shipments $4.75 was 
the prevailing price at the end of the 
week, though some tonnage was being 
moved at $4.50. The price on export 
was about $5. In neither market, how- 
ever, was there a very brisk demand. 


NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Mines found their production cut 
somewhat in the period ended Nov. 18, 
the run of cars being not quite so good 
either on the Pennsylvania or the B. & 
O. Shortage on the latter was due in 
part to the congestion on that system 
and to the reduced number of empties 
coming from Western points. Unfavor- 
able weather conditions also affected 
the supply, although operators reported 
the rail movement as being good. 

Prices have become fairly well stabil- 
ized. There was a very light demand 
throughout the week for block. The 
cold snap at the end of the week, how- 
ever, stiffened prices somewhat, par- 
ticularly on screened grades. Car sup- 
ply was adequate. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Car Supply Is Inadequate — Labor 
Situation Unimproved — Cold Weather 
Hampers Movement — Price Decline 
Continues. 


It was expected when Order 10 was 
first modified and later cancelled that 
there would be sufficient production to 
entirely take care of local contracts 

However, the fact seems to be that 
although the amount of coal going to 
the Lakes is considerably less than it 
has been for some time, labor situation 
and car supply have materially inter- 
fered with the anticipated progress. 
Colder weather of the last few days has 
resulted in the hampering of the rail- 
roads to an extent that the car supply 
has been reduced to a point where there 
have been few cars for other than rail- 
road fuel loading, and prior to that 
period the available supply was very 
much reduced. 

It is reported that the weather has 


almost crippled the railroads, resulting - 


in most of the sidings in the mine fields 
being completely filled with loaded cars, 
many of which are destined to the 
Lakes and fear is expressed that navi- 
gation may close before these are 
delivered. 

Prices continue to fall off; lump be- 
ing quoted $5@$5.50 with the prospect 
that the price will be lower as soon as 
navigation is entirely over. 








Middle Appalachian 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Car Supply Is Unimproved—Price Re- 
cession Is General—Steam Demand 
Weaker, but Domestic Call Stiffens — 
Good Western Movement — Buyers Are 
Inactive. 

KANAWHA 


There is little or no demand for free 
coal, inquiries for steam being limited 
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in volume. Such inactivity of course 
is conducive to even lower prices but 
operators generally showed no disposi- 
tion to push their coal, feeling that 
buyers are deliberately playing a wait- 
ing game. 

However, dullness in the market kept 
prices around $4.75@$5. Tidewater 
coal commanded a price of $8. Little 
coal was moving however, owing to 
the general congestion at points along 
the Atlantic coast, resulting in reten- 
tion of the embargo on high-volatile 
shipments over the C. & O, There was 
no suspension of operations, owing to 
the large tonnage due on contracts. 
Western shipments were unusually 
heavy because it was impossible to 
ship coal eastward. Lake shipments 
were light. 

Owing to poor transportation facil- 
ities, there was not more than a 50 per 
cent production in the period ended 
Nov. 13. The third week of the month 
was ushered in with an extremely poor 
run of cars, mines having on the first 
day a placement of only 70 per cent. 

There were some signs of life to the 
domestic demand, with the result that 
domestic lump was commanding a some- 
what better figure than run of mine, 
the general price being about $6 a ton. 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


There was a spurt in production dur- 
ing the second week of November, the 
gain amounting to 7 per cent. There 
was still a loss of 85 per cent because 
of car shortage. Although the per- 
centage of losses from a car shortage 
had been decreased 2 per cent there was 
an actual increase in the tonnage loss. 
The gain was due to the fact that there 
was a full week available, for losses 
from labor shortage, mine disability, 
etc., were reduced to 3 per cent. 

A special effort is being made to 
supply the needs of Kentucky con- 
sumers. While there has been little 
activity in the spot steam market yet 
there has been no inactivity in produc- 
tion as a result of the limited demand 
and prices remained on about the same 
level. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


The Logan output was far below 
normal, being less than 50 per cent. 
Cars were even more scarce than dur- 
ing the opening week of the month. 

By Saturday movement to the Lakes 
had dwindled to only 300 tons. The 
spot call was extremely inactive, steam 
buyers being largely out of the market, 
and in view of general industrial in- 
activity in Western markets producers 
were not sanguine there would be any 
change for the better during the bal- 
ance of November. At the same time 
they believed that buyers were “playing 
possum” to some extent in order to fur- 
ther depress prices. There was a 
heavier demand for domestic, which was 
moving to Western market, as Eastern 
points were closed to a great extent 
by embargoes. For such steam coal as 
was sold a price of about $5 was ob- 
tained. Lump brought $6 a ton. 

Because mines were not being oper- 
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ated in full owing to the strike, the 
Williamson field was little troubled by 
a car shortage. Labor shortage and 
strike losses were still in the neighbor- 
hood of 40,000 tons each. Gains had 
been made during the week to some 
extent in production and in the num- 
ber of men at work, despite the fact 
that property was being destroyed by 
those still connected with the strike 
movement. Prices in the Williamson 
field were running about the same as 
in other high-volatile districts, the 
average in the spot market being $5. 
By far the larger part of production 
was flowing to Western markets. As 
wagon mine operators were unable to 
produce coal at $5 there had been a 
general suspension of operations at 
team-track mines. - 


VIRGINIA 


Mines were able to speed up produc- 
tion in the period ended Novy, 13, output 
reaching 140,000 tons, with 23,000 tons 
additional produced for use in coke 
ovens. Labor shortage losses were 
reduced but the car service was not as 
good as it had been averaging. 

Market conditions were satisfactory 
although there was not a particularly 
strong demand. There was a fair eall 
for Inland, and a more insistent mar- 
ket for prepared sizes but such were 
hard to obtain. For lump, prices were 
holding around $5, with mine run 
about $4.50. 

Owing to the decreased demand for 
coke, ovens in many instances are being 
blown and the surplus coal ordinarily 
used is being applied on contract. The 
cold wave increased the domestic 
demand. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


New River and Gulf Output Still Cur- 
tailed by Car Shortage, Other Districts 
Much Improved—Price and Demand 
Still Weak—Labor Is More Plentiful— 
Scarcity of Boats Restricts Tide Move- 
ment. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


A shortage of cars was especially 
marked in the New River field through- 
out the entire week, Monday alone ex- 
cepted. Mines were not producing at 
a rate greater than 50 per cent of 
potential capacity, the entire loss being 
attributable to a scarcity of equip- 
ment, 

Little of the output was going to 
the Lakes, shipments not amounting to 
more than 1,500 tons per day. Most 
of the output was bound Tideward, but 
there was no marked demand for either 
export or bunkerage. Demand, how- 
ever, was perhaps stronger there than 
Inland. There was a disposition among 
producers to regard the present lull as 
largely temporary. On the other hand, 
they rather welcomed prevailing prices, 
such as $5 for mine run and $6@$6.15 
for prepared sizes, with export prices 
about. $9. 

Chesapeake & Ohio mines in the Gulf 
region were still operating on a lim- 
ited basis, having a car service about 
70 per cent of normal, Virginian mines 
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being accorded an 80 per cent supply. 
Orders were sufficient despite the in- 
active market to utilize the entire out- 
put, virtually the entire tonnage going 
te Eastern destinations, much of it for 
bunkering and export. Some of the 
output was moving to Virginia markets 
and there was also a considerable ton- 
nage for the navy. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Coal loaded in the Tug River field 
curing the week ended Novy. 138 totaled 
94,900 net tons, being the largest 
weekly output during the present calen- 
dar year with the exception of the third 
week of July. The cold wave which 
made its appearance had no apparent 
effect on domestic demand or prices, 
both of which began to slow up some 
time ago. 

Wagon mines are experiencing diffi- 
culty in selling all their coal on the 
open market. Some such coal has been 
set out in the Bluefield yards because 
of the inability to find a market even 
at $4.50. As a matter of fact the 
average wagon mine cannot market its 
product profitably under $5 a ton. 

Tipple operators say that these smail 
mines produce inferior coal which is 
of no material benefit to the industry. 

The attitude of labor is improving 
and that may be hastened by the fact 
that agents are now in the field en- 
deavoring to place a large number of 
men with mining experience who have 
been laid off by industrial works in 
Michigan and the Mid-West. 

As quiet as was the spot market it 
failed to slow up production in the 
Pocahontas region. Contract deliv- 
eries together with such spot orders 
as were received took up the entire 
supply produced. Such losses as did 
acevelop were attributable to car short- 
age, yet even these losses were not so 
large as they had been during election 
week. That fact and reduced labor 
shortage losses tended to increase the 
output. 

There was only a weak demand at 
home and abroad, and vessels at Tide- 
water were none too plentiful for the 
large contract tonnage which was mov- 
ing eastward. Coal sold on the open 
market was bringing about $5 a ton. 
The demand for Pocahontas fuel in the 
West had undergone a change down- 
ward so that there was not much coal 
moving in that direction or to the 
Lakes. 








Middle Western 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic in Good Call—Steam Weak- 
ens Further — Operators Seek Com- 
petitive Rates. 


Demand for lump has increased as a 
result of colder weather. This’ has 
made for a slightly better price. 

Operators are strongly in hopes that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will soon be able to correct the dis- 
crimination that exists in handling ship- 
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ments into Indiana in competition with 
Indiana operators, who are getting very 
low intrastate rates. Jobbers and man- 
ufacturers in other lines are also mak- 
ing a fight on this. 

A better field for shipments is in 
prospect in connection with the petition 
of the West Kentucky Coal Bureau for 
through rates to northern Missouri and 
Arkansas. The I. C. C. has arranged a 
formal hearing at Louisville on Dec. 1, 
when operators will contend for a 
through rate of 25c. over the rate from 
southern Illinois. The operators of the 
latter field will file an intervening pe- 
tition as they are fighting every at- 
tempt at a competitive rate. 

The best price on lump is $7.50, with 
mine-run, $4.25. Steam is moving 
fairly well, but industrial demand is 
much lighter. 


DUQUOIN 


Slight Decline in Car Supply—Demand 
Is Sluggish—Railroad Buying Curtailed 
—Prices Weaken Further. 


There was a possible slight falling 
off of the car supply. During the 
latter part of the week especially, 
many of the mines did not receive suffi- 
cient cars to operate full time, while 
some were idle. Production averaged 
about 70 per cent. 

Some of the operations shut down on 
Nov. 11 as a holiday and every effort 
was made to make up for the tonnage 
which was lost on account of this. 

The demand still seemed sluggish 
and was rather unusual after the sud- 
den cold spell. Steam demand fell off 
considerably, probably due to the fact 
that three of the large-railroads have 
temporarily withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Prepared sizes were in better 
demand. The largest part of the out- 
put is moving into Chicago and other 
northern cities, while very little or none 


is being shipped toward St. Louis. 
Labor conditions seemed unusually 
quiet. Prices on screenings were 


around $3.50@$4; mine run, $3.75@ 
$4.25, and lump, $4@$4.25. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
Car Supply Is Finally Increased—Do- 
mestic Demand Is Good — Steam Call 
Weakens. 

Production for week ended Nov. 20 
showed marked increase over prior 
weeks although an _ unprecedented 
snowfall severely hampered efforts of 
operators to promptly load cars fur- 
nished. Many mines report three full 
days’ car supply with prospects for an. 
equally good supply this week. 

Demand for prepared sizes is strong 
with price quotations around $6 for 
domestic and $5 for mine run. South- 
ern demand is rather light with many 
cotton mills seeking to cancel contracts, 
due to their shutting down. 

Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana are the 
principal buyers of domestic with the 
trade willing to take any kind of rail- 
road equipment. Some mines are even 
resorting to loading box cars, which are 
plentiful and are not charged against 
the mine rating of open-top cars. 





Western 





UTAH 


Car Situation Is Now Improving— 
Labor Supply Is Adequate—Influx of 
New Men. 

The car situation in Utah is improv- 
ing. In addition to the relief furnished 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which was appealed to for cars, 
many empties which have been used for 
hauling beets are being diverted to the 
coal fields. 

The labor situation continues satis- 
factory. High wages paid at the mines 
are attracting many men from other 
lines, a great proportion of whom, how- 
ever, are not found suitable for coal 
mining. Operators are able to use all 
experienced men. 





Operating Conditions at Indiana Coal Mines, October, 1920 
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Railroads on Which No. Full Time Tons Lost and Cases Therefor 

Mines Are of Tons Capacity Total All Car Labor Mine 
Located District Mines Produced (Tons) Causes Shortage Trouble Disability 
Big oursyee.is Terre Haute.... 6 81,311 116,481 35,170 28,685 4,636 1,849 
i 0.5. W.. Vincennes...... 2 33,830 44,903 11,073 1,422 9,360 291 
Glintones seve 26 316,951 461,460 144,509 82,987 51,064 10,458 
Cr Ee Lice beter be (1)Sullivan2.... 18 214,304 291,108 76,804 56,835 11,291 8,678 
Totalee nasa 44, Eye\) lee 752,568 221 SiS 39,822 62,355 19,136 
Ee Ora Wratiniafens<7e tee Heathen HE 1 ee es SAS: fer eee aoe ihe dea 
Caribe LN a7 retns Brazi Pink 1 ,6 RIA bees LD 7 tpi aan ot NN OL ge wrist teers 
er: Clinton. eee 14 220,917 346,919 126,002 116,527 7,003 2,472 
Cop Hee 8. h.s.4, Linton’ eee ae seo 281,835 435,021 153,186 115,421 9,317 28,448 
: Total tance ease 502,752 781,940 279,188 231,948 16,320 30,920 
Bilas. «eo Clay, Oity;, be- 

tape uees ye A UI) 130,401 237,324 106,923 79,998 11,970 14,955 
ag Ela. oc anvansy tle: aa 2 12,703 13,740 987 512 ALD 4 rates 
rae ce aiears. iets Evansville..... 4 29,505 37,186 7,681 6,123 1,248 310 
MIBRE GnG 5. ts a 2 Lan tonne seni 6 79,784 109,854 30,070 23,943 2,761 3,366 
IMowonte a. 00 ee LntOnaen es meee 8 234,704 363,282 128,578 80,342 14,055 34,181 
(5) Main Line... 20 228,545 331,637 103,092 65,437 7,603 30,052 
P.C.C. & St. L .. { (6) Vincennes... 20 510,945 663,851 152.0065 V02)797: 8,908 31,201 
Totale. nae vena 739,490 995,48 255,998 178,234 16,511 61,253 
Ayrshire....... 7 72,595 108,212 Bren pane LA ees 

f Rees tee WOASA ects 9 80,678 101,875 ; ; ’ ’ 
See heen Total bes oe ANG 153,273 210,087 56,814 19,504 15,235 22,075 
ataleic, sets pees oa ere 198 2,542,799 3,676,751 1,133,952 790,533 155,083 188,336 

1 th ing Sept. 30, 

ope mee ; ont me -).. 195 2,315,621 3,493,005 1,177,384 906,098 105,645 165,641 


(1) Includes all mines South of Terre Haute. 
railroads. 4 Four mines served by two railroads. 


2 Mines served by two railroads. 3 Mine served by two 
(5) Includes all mines on St. Louis and Michigan Divisions. 


(6) Includes all mines on Vincennes Division and Dugger Branch, 
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ILLINOIS 


The Southern Gem Coal Co. has pur- 
chased the mine operated by the Ritchey 
Coal Co., of Pinckneyville. The deal was 
made through the officers, Jesse Dimond 
and Thomas Horn, of the Southern Gem 
Co. The company has recently purchased 
several other mines along the Wabash, 
Chester & Western R.R., and it is reported 
that they intend to sink a new mine about 
two miles west of the Ritchey mine. The 
deal was made for $300,000. 


The Henrietta mine, near Edwardsville, 
which has not been operated for several 
months, has been leased by two St. Louis 
men, A. J. Fleming and W. H. Chapple, who 
intend to reopen the mine and operate it. 
The I. X. L. Coal & Mining Co., of St. Louis, 
owns the mine and it was partly destroyed 
by a windstorm early last spring. The 
lease covers 450,000 tons of coal to be 
mined. 


The summarized annual report of the 
Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals 
shows that 73,920,653 tons of coal were 
mined in_ Illinois during the last year. 
Mines in Illinois worked an average of 159 
days, and 88,899 men were given employ- 
ment. The total amount of coal mined is 
a decrease aS compared with the next pre- 
vious year, on account of the shortage in 
coal cars. No miners in the state are on 
strike at the present time and all labor 
troubles among the men are apparently 
settled. The general situation among the 
miners is favorable. 


The drift mine near Crainville, south of 
Duquoin, which has been operated for the 
past two years by Pratt Bros., is reported 
sold to the Tanner-Rome Coal & Iron Co., 
of Chicago. 


The Union Fuel Co., of Chicago, which 
operate a number of mines in central IIlli- 
nois, has recently purchased the plant of 
the Greenridge Mining Co., near Carlinville, 
Macoupin county. The new owners have 
announced their intentions of developing the 
mine to its fullest extent and will no doubt 
make many repairs and improvements on 
the plant. 


The following commission composed of 
representatives of miners, operators and the 
public, appointed by Gov. Lowden to rec- 
commend amendments or revisions of the 
state mining laws to the next General As- 
sembly, has been announced. Operators: 
A. B. McLaren, Marion; Rice Miller, Hills- 
boro, and H. C. Perry, East St. Louis. 
Miners: Joseph Sommers, Zeigler: Dennis 
Morefield, Duquoin, and Charles McMahon, 
Carrier Mills. Representatives of the pub- 
lic: Charles Woodward, Ottawa; Thomas 
Hudson, Galva, and P. H. Donnelly, Chicago. 


The Lumaghi Coal Co., of St. Louis, oper- 
ating a mine near Collinsville, northwest 
of Duquoin, is installing a new 200 kw. 
Rigeway Motor-Generator Engine Set which 
will aid greatly in increasing the tonnage 
of the plant. The new outfit will be ready 
for use within a few weeks. 


In accordance with the plans of many 
of the largest coal companies in the state, 
the Peabody Coal Co., is now making ar- 
rangements for the erection of 100 houses 
at Kinkaid. Several years ago when the 
site was laid off, many more houses were 
planned than were built and the industry 
has grown to such an extent that the house 
oe proposition is the only relief in 
sight. 


INDIANA 


The McClelland Coal Co., of Terre Haute, 
has filed suit to prevent the enforcement of 
the coal rulings of the Indiana Fuel and 
Food Commission. Action was taken in the 
Vigo County superior court Nov. 2, naming 
Perry Douglas, prosecutor of the Forty- 
third judicial district, and Otto L. Klauss 
and Jesse E. Eschbach, both of the com- 
mission, as defendants. The complainant 
asks that the commission be enjoined from 
interfering with the operation of the mine 
and its products. The complaint sets out 
that prior to July 31, the company signed 
a contract with the Bickett Coal Co., of 
Cook County, Ill, and, according to the 
terms of the contract, the Bickett company 
was to receive coal at a stipulated price, 
which contract is jeopardized under the 
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commission. 


The company alleges it can 
not operate at a profit under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Montezuma Coal & Mining Co., a 


new organization formed at Clinton. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000 and the 
directors are Silas Jones, David Reed, Mor- 
dica Jones, Samuel Holechko and Jaspar N. 
Frist. 

Announcement was made recently of the 
formation of the Jacksonville Coal Co., 
with a home office at Terre Haute. The 
directors are Paul E. Turk, Clifford H. Neu- 
kom and James A. Wallace. : 


‘The Old Massie Coal Mines, on the Big 
Four R.R., about eight miles south of 
Petersburg, which have been abandoned for 
the past 10 years, will be reopened. ‘Work 
of clearing the old switch right of way has 
been started and the mine shafts are being 
cleaned out preparatory to the construction 
of new tipples. Commodore Bugg, an Oak- 
essere A coal operator, has charge of the 
work. 


The Sargeant Coal Co., of Newburg, has 
ordered of Krehbiel Co., Chicago, a three 
track Jacobsen horizontal screen and pick- 
ing table for their Mine No. 2. 


The Glendora Coal Co. has started sink- 
ing a shaft for a new mine near Sullivan. 
A four track Jacobsen horizontal screen 
and picking table, having a capacity of 
4,000 tons per day, has been ordered of 
Krehbiel Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Recent incorporations in Kentucky include 
the following: 

The King Blue Gem Coal Co., Manchester, 
increasing capital from $3,000 to $10,000. 

Verda Harlan Coal Co., Verda, $25,000, 
Julian Brugh, George Sharpe and CG. IL. 
Smith. 

Devonian Coal Co., Ashland, $35,000, 
reas M. Elam, James G. Serey and J. T. 

Neil. 

Robinson Coal Co., Madisonville, $50,000, 
J. T. Terry, L. R. Robinson, and F. O. 
Baker. 

Landrum Coal Co., Pineville, $125,000, 
W. B. Landrum, John A. Creech and C. F. 
Wheeler. 


The St. Bernard Mining Co, has placed 
a contract with Krehbiel Co., of Chicago, 
for modernizing their Shamrock Mine, near 
Providence. The contract includes a steel 
head frame, tipple and a three track Jacob- 
sen horizontal screen and picking table. 

Reports from Pikeville are to the effect 
that the Kanawha Elkhorn Coal Co. has 
purchased the properties of the Lower Elk- 
horn Coal Co., and the Peerless Elkhorn 
Coal Co, and plans purchase of larger hold- 
ings in the Elkhorn City district on the 
C. & O. The company is a $2,000,000 cor- 
poration, with large holdings in Kentucky 
and West Virginia. 


The October Grand Jury at Louisville was 
unable to find any evidence of coal profiteer- 
ing, and so reported in its final report, 
although it alleged that prices were un- 
reasonably high, and there should be inves- 
tigation. It was stated that no evidence 
could be found against any local operator 
or dealer. 


Fire near the opening of the Arnold mine 
owned by the St. Bernard Coal Co. of 
Evansville, Ind., one-half mile east of Earl- 
ington, Ky., entrapped 16 men, and with 
the conflagration growing in extent little 
hope exists for rescuing them. A call was 
sent to Evansville for the mine rescue car 
there, but the car was at Winslow, Ind., too 
far from the fire to be taken there in time 
for use. It was later learned that five 
miners were killed in the fire. The bodies 
of these men were recovered. The rescue, 
effected by tunneling around the fire which 
had shut off the single entry to the mine, 
came 20 hours after the flames broke out. 
Three white miners among the 16 trapped 
are among the dead, all of the rescued being 
negroes, aS is the one missing man. 

The mine rescue section of the Pittsburgh 
station of the Bureau of Mines, immediately 
ordered a mine rescue car at Seco, Ky., to 
proceed to the scene of the disaster and 
give all possible aid in rescuing the en- 
tombed men. 


OHIO 


A number of new Ohio coal mining com- 
panies have been chartered during the past 
month. Among the number are: 

Economy Coal Co., Atwater, capital $15,- 
000, incorporators, G. W. Murphy, C. 
Bartholomew, L. H. Duston, J. C. Mathieus 
and J. B. Workman. : 

Blue Ridge Coal Co., Dillonvale, capital 
$10,000, incorporators, H. T. Roe, L. Roe, 
H. C, Rogers, J. H. Hess and J. Meister. 

Shawnee & McCunesville Coal Co., Shaw- 


nee, capital $10,000, G. S. Robinett, B. 
Jones, W. H, Jaynes, R. M. O’Hare and 
Cox: 


Roach Creek Coal Co., Cincinnati, capital 
$1,000,000, incorporators, L. R. Townsend, 
Cc. Slough, E. A. Spreen, G. Erau and J. 
Ridell. 

Drayer Coal Co., Dayton, capital $140,- 
000, incorporators, I. I. Hauer, I. F. Craig, 
H. C. Kemper, T. Ruttmann and M. L. 
Kuhlman. ’ 

Helen Coal Co., New Philadelphia, capi- 
tal $100,000, incorporators, J. . Horger, 
H. I. N. Stafford, M. W. Stafford, N. D. 
Lamberson and C. A. Lamberson. 

Duck Run Coal & Refining Co., Ports- 
mouth, capital $500,000, incorporators, W. 
BE Tripp; cer . Morgan, P. H. Harsha, 
W. S. Kent and C. F. Duteil. 


Official announcement has been made of 
the proposed $2,000,000 coke plant to be 
located on what is known as Campbell’s 
Island, north of the Ford Plant at Hamilton. 


Monsarrat Bros., coal operators of Colum- 
bus, will soon open a new mine at Glenville, 
located on the T. & O. C. A shaft has 
been sunk. \ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Western Maryland Ry. Co., Balti- 
more, will install electrically operated ma- 
chinery at its new coal pier, now in course 
of construction at Port Covington, Md., in- 
cluding hoisting loading, conveying and 
other machinery. The pier will have a 
capacity of 40 cars per hour, or a daily out- 
put of about 25,000 tons, and is estimated 
to cost about $1,000,000. 


One coal land deal reported recently, 
which has caused considerable interest, is 
the sale to Josiah V. Thompson, of Union- 
town, by Ingham Cummins of 270 acres of 
Whiteley and Franklin townships lands for 
a total consideration of $75,950. The sale 
brought $285 an acre. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board, in 
the case of George Ashfield, of Mahonoy 
City, vs. the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., which came up on the claimant’s 
petition for ‘a review of his compensation 
agreement, ruled that in view of the facts 
the final receipt was set aside and the 
agreement, thus reinstated, is suspended. 


Damage of more than $1,000,000 and 
complete abandonment of the Katherine 
mine of the Union-Connellsville Coal & 
Coke Co. at Simson, near Brownsville, will 
result from a disastrous fire which broke 
out recently. A statement to this effect 
was made by James R. Cray of Union- 
town, president of the company. The fire 
originated in the main shaft where burn- 
ing timbers ignited the main workings, 
the blaze spreading rapidly to all sections 
of the mine. All the 200 workmen escaped. 
Grave danger exists, however, that the fire 
may never be extinguished. There are at 
least six burning mines now in Fayette 
County that have been in flames for more 
than thirty years. In this case the dam- 
age would easily run to $5,000,000. The 
plant is modern, having been erected in 
1908. In addition to the big coal work- 
ings a battery of 148 push ovens, equal to 


'200 beehive type, have been built. 


The Commissioners of Navigation report 
the exports of coal from the Port of Phila- 
delphia up to Nov. 1 as equal to the entire 
tonnage of.last year, the total for this 
year being 2,104,000 tons, this being 1,099,- 
490 more than shipped in the same period 
of 1919. This tonnage was divided into 
2.021,017 tons of bituminous coal and 83,923 
tons anthracite. Shipments via the Phila. 
& Reading Ry. and the Penn. R.R. ran 
about 450,000 tons each for September and 
October. 
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WYOMING 


Arguments have been heard in the 
Supreme Court in the case of the govern- 
ment against the Diamond Coal & Coke 
Co. of Wyoming from the 8th _ circuit, 
involving alleged fraud in patenting coal 
lands. Suit was brought by the govern- 
ment to cancel patents to coal lands which 
it is alleged the coal company procured 
through fraud. While admitting the fraud 
the coal company plead the statute of limi- 
tations as the suit was not instituted by 
the government until thirteen years after 
the commission of the alleged fraud. The 
limit fixed by the statute is six years unless 
the government can prove that it had ex- 
ercised reasonable care and diligence in 
discovering the fraud and that it had no 
knowledge of the fraud, and further that 
the coal company concealed the fraud by 
trick and artifice. The government hav- 
ing failed to prove these exceptions, the 
lower court held the action to be barred 
by the statute of limitations, from which 
the government appealed to the Supreme 
Court. An early decision in the case is 
expected. 

Production throughout the state is better 
than during 1919, particularly in the south- 
ern Wyoming mines. If the present ratio 
of increase is maintained for the remainder 
of the year, Wyoming will close 1920 with 
1,500,000 tons in excess of the 1919 figures, 
according to Robert T. Snedding, coal mine 
inspector for District 1. Coal mined in the 
five counties in his district during the first 
six months was 2,220,639 tons, an increase 
oo a similar period last year of 768,883 
ons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Champion Collieries Co., Wheeling, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently organized with a 
capital of $1,000,000, is planning for the 
development of its coal lands in Wheeling 
to increase its daily capacity. Electrical 
equipment for all features of operation will 
be installed at an early date. 


The’ Kanawha Cannel Coal Co. is a new 
Kanawha concern, having a capital of $50,- 
000, which will engage in the business of 

roducing coal in the cannel fields of the 

awha district. Principals in the new 
concern are: A. M. Straughan, Fannie M. 
Straughan, J. F. Greenleaf, C. M. Carson 
and W. C. Barger. 


Several large West Virginia coal com- 
panies figured in a merger of all the Pais- 
ley interests in West Virginia and other 
states, under the name of the Connellsville 
By-Products Coal Co., a $5,000,000 con- 


‘cern. One of the largest companies taken 


in under the merger plans is the Kelly’s 
Creek Collieries Co. operating in the Kana- 
wha field. Other companies absorbed were 
the Elm Grove Mining Co.. of Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Valley Camp Coal Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Elm Grove, W. Va., and in the 
Allegheny River Valley: Arkwright oal Co. 
of Fairmont, W. Va.; Great Lakes Coal & 
Dock Co., Superior, Wis.; Fort William 
Dock Co. of Ft. William, Can. The Con- 
nellsville Co. will now have on its pay-rolls 
about 10,000 men. This concern recently 
acquired about 13,000 acres of coal land in 
the Monongalia field upon which develop- 
ment work will be started in the near 
future. The president of the Connellsville 
By-Products Co. is James A. Paisley of 
Cleveland, Ohio, John McCartney Kennedy 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., being the secretary. 


Futher development of West Virginia’s 
eoal resources on a very large scale was 
reflected in the large number of coal cor- 
porations formed in West Virginia in the 
month of September. More than half of 
the 106 resident charters issued by the Sec- 
retary of State to newly organized resident 
corporations of all descriptions were issued 
to new coal companies, there being 54. But 
the total capitalization of the new coal com- 
panies organized—most of them to be oper- 
ating companies—amounting to $9,689,000 
was decidedly more than half the combined 
capitalization of all companies formed, 
amounting to $14,469,000. 

If the five non-resident coal comvanies 
organized be added to the total already 
given, it brings the total capitalization of 
both resident and non-resident coal corpora- 
tions launched up to $10,404,000, as the 
combined capitalization of the non-resident 
coal companies was $725,000. The largest 
coal corporation organized during the month 
was the Connellsville By-Product Coal Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of $5,000,000, in 
which James A. Paisley and others of 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh are heavily in- 
terested. 

Other new coal corporations chartered in 
September, together with the capitalization 
and general headquarters, insofar as it is 
possible to give such information, are 
shown in the following table. 
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The following companies increased their capital stock in September. 
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Batre Stas ere Morgantown 50,000 
deere ree Fairmont 50,000 
PCOS aoe Morgantown 50,000 
Bohs eVeveud.ore Hughey 100,000 
SoBe Sis hk Three Mile 25,000 
MSrekMeferascs Morgantown 100,000 
RNeasy 2 Morgantown 100,000 
Pete Aes Stollings 50,000 
eaters Ottawa 50,000 
Clarksburg 75,000 
Fairmont 25,000 
Lumberport 50,000 
Beckley 10,000 
oe Wheeling 25,000 
erate Charleston 50,000 
LPG ernat's Sand Creek 10,000 
FN Fo a Wierton 25,000 
ben pares Kingwood 100,000 
iat te, Sota Kanes Creek 35,000 
Sateen ate Reedsville 25,000 
Basra to, share Hubbard 50,000 
ciate 3 Williamson 4,000 
Oe ira va Grafton 25,000 
SACI ac Kingwood 50,000 
DF AS PE eR POO CIOL ILE 1,000,000 
Serle s Sas Huntington 100,000 
Ais Pa ee Williamson 100,000 
Sanaa 35a Pittsburgh, Pa. 100,000 
Fests Philadelphia, Pa. 250,000 
Huntington 100,000 
5S a rae Punxsutawney, Pa. 250,000 
Bans Giryse'9 Kimball 
Sesaere telah Kentucky Saf fg RS 
From To 
AAT ert, Sa SOs Aa CT HTS 50,000 150,000 
Pe ae hee cae cle nna 100,000 200,000 
ira ect bean ee IS Brcale: HER 225,00 500,000 
2 GN ee ae ee te ee 275,000 500,000 
eae NPAT ois FR San Tee 500,000 700,000 
Be ett, feet re eitte o cake ote 10,000 30,000 
PS at CP ek =, ACER TEL elocal aoe, 3\ a 500,000 1,000,000 
SO te Ge NOR IR ee 25,000 75,000 
Bae hs ae” OR RS cto 300,000 400,000 
be a ade ae Cee ° 20,000 40,000 
Ae ees ker pina estat win Syste 150,000 175,000 
1,200,000 1,250,000 
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Association Activities 





Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association 


The subcommittee of the committee of 
operators appointed at the conference held 
in Altoona, Pa., last week and composed 
of Chairman James H. Allport of Barnes- 
boro, Secretary Charles O’Neill of Altoona 
and H. J. Meehan of Johnstown, has drafted 
a set of rules for the elimination of un- 
wise practices and these have been sub- 
mitted to the whole committee for con- 
sideration. The aim is to prevent unnec- 
essary middlemen and their accompanying 
profit from increasing the price of coal to 
the consumer. 





Northeast Kentucky Coal Association 


‘At a meeting held early in November, the 
association adopted a resolution endorsing 
those passed by the bituminous operators 
at the Cleveland meeting, pledging the as- 
sociation through a Fair Practices Com- 
mittee to eliminate insofar as possible un- 
reasonable prices as well as practice inimi- 
eal to the industry and to the public so 
that there might be no occasion for investi- 
gation or prosecution at the hands of the 
Department of Justice. 

The association designated its president— 
Charles W. Connor, of Esco, Ky., as chair- 
man of the committee. The chairman ap- 


pointed the following operators to act with 
him on the committee: J. G. Smyth, Jen- 
kins, Ky., Kentucky Manager of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co.; Henry LavViers, of 
Paintsville, Ky., second vice president of 
the association; Cadwalader Jones. 





Southwest Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


Thirty-five producing companies repre- 
senting about 90 per cent of the production 
of the Southwest Virginia districts recorded 
themselves through association action re- 
cently as fully concurring with the senti- 
ments expressed by coal operators at the 
Cleveland meeting. 

Having expressed its approval of the 
Cleveland resolution, the association im- 
mediately proceeded to adopt resolution 
ereating a Fair Practices Committee, so 
that there may be full co-operation with 
the Department of Justice and its represen- 
tatives in the movement to discontinue and 
prevent high prices and any unwise or un- 
fair practices which may exist. 

Seven operators were selected to serve on 
the committee, the St. Charles district, the 
Wise County district and the Carolina, 
Clinchfield and Chio district being repre- 
sented. Operators and. consumers alike 
have been invited to report any cases of 
unfair practices to the committee, which is 
composed of the following operators: C. J. 
Creveing, general superintendent Black- 
wood Coal & Coke Co., Blackwood, Va., 
chairman: Grover E. Orr, Benedict Coal 
Co., St. Charles, Va.; Otis Mouser, vice 
president Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big 
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Stone Gap, Va.; D. A. Patterson, general 
superintendent Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., Toms Creek, Va.; C. B. Neel, general 
manager Raven Red Ash Coal Co., Red Ash, 
Va.; Vice President Long of the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, Dante, Va.; R. S. John- 
son, Elkhorn City, Va. 


Northern West Virginia Operators’ 


Association 
With the appointment of George S. 
Brackett as commissioner for the Fair 


Practices Committee of the Northern West 
Virginia Operators’ Association, investiga- 
tion of complaints is proceeding more ex- 


peditiously in view of the fact that an 
organization is being perfected for that 
purpose. 

A uniform dead work scale is to be 


drafted by a commission appointed specifi- 
cally for that purpose, such a course hay- 
ing been decided upon by the directors of 
the Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association held in Fairmont Oct. 20. Such 
action was deemed necessary by the asso- 
ciation because of the frequent disagree- 
ment between miners and operators as to 
what should be paid for different classes 
of dead work, particularly in the Elkins 
district. 

While no decision has been reached as 
tc the size of the commission its member- 
ship will be equally divided between oper- 
ators and miners. President Fleming of 
the association will name the commission- 
ers who will act for the operators. When 
duly organized the commission will be ex- 
pected to gather information and data suf- 
ficient to cover any case which may arise 
as to dead work. 

There has been much individual interpre- 
tation of the rate of pay for different kinds 
of dead work resulting as might be ex- 
pected in much confusion. It is believed 
that the commission to be appointed will 
insure greater uniformity. 











Traffic News 





Canadian Pacific Ry.—The shortage of 
fuel oil is causing some concern to west- 
ern transportation officials. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. is reported to be seriously 
considering reverting to coal for its loco- 
motives. The Union Oil Co. has a con- 
tract to supply the railway with oil until 
the end of the year, and is of the opinion 
that it can still continue to keep the com- 
pany supplied after that. In view of the 
uncertainty, however, the C. P. R. men 
are making such arrangements that in the 
event of a definite shortage of fuel oil they 
will be able to carry on without incon- 
venience. The Pacific Great Eastern has 
four locomotives that can be readily con- 
verted to coal burners. In the meantime 
this company is fortunate in having se- 
cured a large reserve of fuel oil. 


New 120-Ton Coal Cars—The Norfolk 
& Western shops at Roanoke will build 
1,000 steel coal cars of a capacity of 120 
tons each. The largest car now in use 
on this road. is 100 tons. Almost 34,000 
coal cars are now owned and in use by 
the Norfolk & Western. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission—Cin- 
cinnati coal men, while interested in the 
suspension by the «Public Utilities Com- 
mission at Columbus of the new coal 
freight rates on the roads operating in 
Ohio, scheduled to take effect Nov. 18, ex- 
pressed the belief that cities north and 
west of Cincinnati would be more affected 
than Cincinnati as most coal sold here 
cecmes from West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The suspension of the new freight rates 
by the Utilities Commission was made on 
the ‘ground that the railroads had ad- 
vanced rates more than the 40 per cent 
increase recently authorized by the com- 
mission. 


Ohio River Coal—There was a move- 
ment of 1,946,000 bushels of coal or about 
77,840 tons down the Kanawha River to 
the Ohio during the month of October, ac- 
ccrding to figures compiled by the United 
States Engineer’s office at Charleston. 
While the tonnage moving over the water 
route was less than the August tonnage of 
127,280 tons and the September movement 
of 113,160 tons that was because of the low 
stage of water in the Kanawha River. On 
Nov. 5 a conference of officials of the cen- 


tral West Virginia coal companies and 
United States engineers was held at 
Wheeling with a view to arranging for 


an’ artificial wave on the Ohio River in 
order that a large tonnage of coal now 
awaiting movement along the Kanawha 
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River may be transported, low water hay- 
ing held up millions of bushels. 


In complaints to the I. C. C. the Oliphant- 
Johnson Coal Co. of Indianapolis and 
Vincennes, Ind., attacks as unreasonable 
the rates on coal from Seifert and Turner, 
Ind., to Sandusky, Ohio, and requests re- 
fund of $3,600 on former shipments. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
assigned for oral argument at Washington 
the cases of the Central Illinois Coal Traf- 
fic Bureau and the Fifth and Ninth Districts 
Coal Bureau vs. the Director General. 


Utah Coal Lands.—The District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals reversed a decision 
of the District Supreme Court which had 
granted a mandamus against Secretary of 
Interior Payne to compel him to grant a 
patent to William F. Olson for coal lands 
in Utah. The secretary had decided that 
Olson was entitled only to the mineral 
ecntent and that the surface of the land 
belonged to the state of Utah. Olson de- 
clined to accept and sought mandamus 
for the whole title to the lands, claiming 
that the secretary’s decision was arbitrary 
and beyond his jurisdiction. The Court 
of Appeals upheld the right of the sec- 
retary to exercise equitable jurisdiction in 
deciding controversies over public lands. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has cancelled the hearing scheduled for 
Nov. 16 at Washington in the matter of 
regulations governing dumping, skidding, 
trimming and leveling coal and coke at Vir- 
ginia ports, and will hear the case at a 
date to be announced later. 


The Evansville, Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute Ry., which is an important coal- 
carrying road, has asked the I. C. C. for 
authority to acquire and operate the line 
of railway formerly known as the Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis R.R., which extends 
from a point known as Straight Line 
Junction where it joins the Chicago & 
lastern R.R. about four miles from Evans- 
ville to a connection with the line of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. in Terre Haute. 








Industrial News 





_ Philadelphia, Pa.—The Seaboard Fuel 
Corporation have opened offices at 437 
Chestnut St., where they will engage in a 
general coal and coke trade. They also 
announce the opening of a branch office 


at Fairmont, W. Va., under the manage- 
ment of Gordon B. Late. 
The U. S. Shipping Board used con- 


siderable display space in local papers ad- 
vertising for offers on 3,577 tons of Pool 
33 bituminous coal on the basis of a price 
for the entire lot “as is where is.” The 
coal is on the dock at Pier 98, south, foot 
of Oregon. St. The coal was removed from 
the S. S. Alderman. 


The Cortright Coal Co. announce that 
they have been appointed sales agents for 
the Hastings Fuel Co.. with mines at Hast- 


ings, Pa. The Cortright company will mar- 
ket this fuel under the trade name of 
Beaver 6. 








Personals 
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R. E. Alexander has been appointed 
Superintendent of mines 50, 62 and 84 of 
the West Virginia division of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., according to an announce- 
ment just made by C. H. Tarleton, man- 
ager of the West Virginia division of the 
above-named company, succeeding Charles 
Ciayton, resigned. Mr. Alexander has been 
in the service of the Consolidation for 
some time, having acted in many capaci- 
ties at the 62 mine of the company. 

Arch Coleman, chairman of the County 
Republican Committee, and ‘his brother, 
F. W. B. Coleman, as campaign manager 
for Walter Newton, congressman from the 
Minneapolis district, received a great déal 
of praise for the efficient work of their 
organizations in the recent election. The 
Colemans are of the City Fuel Co. 


Max G. Eddleman of the Union Colliery 
rea ey he ETS pee resigned to accept 
a Similar position with a large compa 
at Coffeen, Ill. 2 sea 
, Clyde Justice, who has held several posi- 
tions with various coal concerns, has ac- 
cepted a position in the offices,of the Jewel 
Coal & Mining Co., at Duquoin, Il. 


The silver cup won last month by J. 
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Bert Ross in the Buffalo Coal Men’s Golf 
Tournament was presented on Nov. 

with appropriate address by C. J. Renwick 
of the committee of arrangements. Grant 
H. Jones, who was one stroke behind the 


winner, was given a gold pencil as con- 
solation prize. 
M. R. Campbell has returned to the 


Washington office of the Geological Survey 
after an investigation of coal fields in Wise 
County, Va. 

James Miller, mine manager of the mine 
of the Madison Coal Co., at Divernon, IIL, 
has resigned and will be succeeded by the 
assistant manager James Thain. 


Thos. J. Kennedy, civil-sanitary-mining 
engineer, Scranton, Pa., has opened up an 
office in connecton with J. H. Rittenhouse 
& Son, consulting engineers. 

Frank Kennard, of West Liberty, Ky., 
was perhaps fatally injured in an explosion 
at his mine on Rock House Creek, on Oct. 


20. Mr. Kennard is state representative 
from Morgan County. 
The Geological Survey has detailed 


George W. Holland to Colorado, Wyoming 
and Utah to collect data on commercial 
coal leasing practice, which is necessary to 
assist in advising the department in the ad- 
ministration of the coal sections of the 
land leasing law. M. R. Campbell is in- 
specting co-operative work in the coal fields 
of Wise County, Va. J.B. Eby has returned 
from field work in the Wise County, Va., 
coal fields. G. W. Stose has gone to the 
Lebanon, Pa., coal field to study the rela- 
tion of the limestone formations. 


J. W. Noble, a life-long member of the 
city coal trade, has retired. He has in late 
years given most of his time to anthracite 
jobbing and retailing. He was formerly a 
member of Frank Williams & Co., coal op- 
erators and shippers, now retired. : 


Charles B. Ebbert, general manager of 
sales of the White Oak Coal Co., has re- 
turned after six weeks spent in England 
and France. 


J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, discussed cur- 
rent coal problems in an address before 
the Eastern Ice Manufacturers’ Association 
on Nov. 11. The ice manufacturers held 
their annual convention at Atlantic City 
Nov. 10, 11 and 12. 








Obituary 





J. Howard Patton, well-known coal and 
coke man died recently in his home in 
Greensburg, Pa. He had been in poor health 
for some months. Mr, Patton organized the 
Claridge Coal Co. and directed its opera- 
tions 20 years. Mr. Patton also was inter- 
ested in many other concerns. At his death 
he was president of the Howard Gas Coal 
Co. 

Arthur E. Hauck, president of the Hauck 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of oil- 
burning appliances, kerosene torches, fur- 
naces, forges, Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his 
Flatbush home, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently. 








| Coming Meetings 





West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 7 and 8, at 
McLure Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va. Secretary, 
R. E. Sherwood, 1001 Kanawha Bank Build- 
ing, Charleston, W. Va. : 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
holds its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Taylor Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing Dec. 2, 3 and 4 in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th Street, New 
ork City. 
the science and 
and of management. Managing director, 
H. S. Person, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. , 

The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Inme., will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ annual meeting will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 


This society tends to promote — 
the art of administration | 
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39th Street, New York City, Dec: 7 to 10 


inclusive. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 
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You Can't Fight if Your Claws 


Are Trimmed 


ENATOR CALDER calls on the coal industry to cor- 

rect unfair practices, that is, practically to make fair 
prices for the public, but the public has decided that 
combination is illegal and so has trimmed the claws of 
the coal industry. No muzzled dog can put up a valiant 
defense of his master. No industry forbidden to com- 
bine can resist the irregular action of certain of its 
members. Can the coal operators restrain the action of 
bellhop speculators who this year invaded the coal busi- 
ness, and prohibit their fellow producers from dealing 
with middlemen who will give bellhops opportunities 
such as these? It cannot prevent irresponsible men 
from becoming speculators, nor can it hinder them from 
becoming operators. There are inherent difficulties in 
the Sherman Act. Designed to hinder those who would 
use combinations to raise prices, it hinders also those 
who would use it to lower them. Why condemn the 
industry for wearing the muzzle that the laws have 
clapped upon it? 

Whether Senator Calder is using petty politics must 
remain a question. Perhaps his motives are above cavil, 
but he certainly has chosen an excellent time for his 
threats. Just as prices are falling from decreased de- 
mand and increased supply he and Senator Edge have 
started a campaign of threats. No better time could 
be chosen. He is like the youngster who, seeing a tree 
about to come crashing down under the strokes of the 
lumberman, calls on it to fall and turns to his com- 
_ panions, declaring “See what I did!” Market condi- 
tions are depressing the price of coal and Senator Calder 
by his widespread threats of nationalization seeks to 
credit himself with the results of an economic condition 
with which he had nothing whatever to do. Unfortunately 
the public, always lacking discrimination as far as 
coal is concerned, may believe the Senator. 





Hydraulicking for Coal 


LITTLE hydraulicking has been done in the Dan- 

ville district of Illinois in the uncovering of coal, 
but not much use has been made of the practice 
elsewhere. Where it has been employed only drift and 
surface soil have been sluiced, and nothing has been 
done toward the removal of blasted material. 

Only in small degree has the method of removal by 
water been followed in the iron regions. Hydraulicking 
seems to have been left entirely to those who were 
seeking gold or platinum. It would be well if exper- 
iments were made to introduce this method of strip- 
ping into the anthracite region, although it might be 
necessary to impound the washed gravel and in places 
sluice the material through tunnels. 

There is a large amount of drift in the anthracite 
region. The first work could be done in this material 
and then, with courage born of experience, something 


might be attempted upon the stratified materials below. 
Many locations are ill-suited and many not suited in 
any way to the use of hydraulic stripping. Each loca- 
tion must be judged on its merits, but surely in the 
length and breadth of the anthracite region are some 
deposits which hydraulicking might at least assist in 
uncovering. 

Hydraulic stripping is the quintessence of labor 
saving. Two or three men, nozzle in hand, are seen giv- 
ing battle to a mountain. By comparison even the steam 
shovel, yes, even the electric shovel, seem wasteful of 
labor. Only the expense of raising water for this 
purpose stands in the way and even that difficulty is 
not insuperable. It would seem advisable to call in 
hydraulickers of experience, have them look over the 
matter and determine what can best be done and how. 





The Consumer's Role in Stabilization 


OAL is like food, in that a certain minimum is 

always required to maintain life, and further, a 
large quantity is regularly required to operate industry 
and the railroads even when business is dullest. Unlike 
clothes, automobiles and even housing, the country can- 
not postpone coal buying indefinitely, using the old be- 
yond its usual span of usefulness. It is unfortunately 
true, however, that the public is temperamental in its 
buying of coal and either rushes into the market pell 
mell, as this year, or stays out, eating up stock piles, as 
in 1919. Both courses are dangerous—for the 1920 
coal panic was due to the consumers’ refusal to buy in 
order to meet ordinary needs in 1919, coupled of course 
with the miners’ strike of last November and the switch- 
men’s strike of this April. 

Coal is a stranger in the usual and regular market 
reports, where one may find cotton, copper and money 
currently listed, yet coal is one of the commodities in 
which there is trading involving large sums and large 
tonnages. When coal is quoted in the daily press the 
statistics are those of high prices and the comment 
there is far from complimentary to the trade and the 
industry. One may learn from the financial journals 
that copper is going down in price, that stocks are 
large, and that producers are curtailing output. The 
same may be learned of wheat, flour, cotton and many 
other basic commodities, but not of coal. . 

Those who feed market statistics to the public have 
yet to take up coal and the public has yet to learn to 
read the signs that could easily be given, for the basic 
data are available—the signs which would tell them to 
buy or not to buy, to add to or detract from stocks. 
Coal is not the only industry that would enjoy a stable 
market, an even progress in production and distribution, 
equitable price at all times; but coal cannot enjoy these 
in any measure until there is more intelligent use of 
marketing statistics. 

The price of soft coal is declining and will continue 
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on the same path for some time. -Will the consumer 
take advantage of the market and pile up fuel for next 
January, February and March? . Probably not; more 
likely he will run true to form—having outbid his 
neighbor this summer and fall he will use his surplus 
acquired at high price and will forget the coal market 
until his reserves are very low. Then, en masse, he 
will again rush into the market and create another 
price flurry. : 

The producer may know full well that the consumer 
is not buying when he should be, but he cannot, as does 
the copper producer, the miller, the textile industry, 
store his product handy against a future but certain 
demand. He must close his mine, as he did for more 
than six months after Nov. 11, 1918, and let his men 
loaf. 

Did consumers of coal, especially the larger ones, 
but study the market statistics on coal as they do on 
other raw materials, they would profit, the country be 
saved such spasms as that of this year’s coal shortage 
and the industry prosper sanely likewise. 





Surmising and Seeing 


HAT Dr. Garfield saw in prospect Frank Dumont 

Smith, of Hutchinson, Kan., has seen in retrospect. 
But, strange to say, what one prophesied and the other 
beheld never happened. Nothing extraordinary about 
that, by the way; those who write about coal pro- 
phetically and retrospectively have a way of seeing facts 
as they are not far more often than as they are. 

Frank Dumont Smith, speaking for Governor Henry 
L. Allen of Kansas at the American Mining Congress, 
said that the Industrial Relations Court was preferable 
to arbitration as usually conducted in wage disputes. 
In such affairs, Mr. Smith said, the employers and em- 
ployees each named an ex-parte representative and the 
Government named a third person supposed to repre- 
sent the people. This third person was an uninformed 
individual, who could not possibly learn enough in the 
short time covered by the investigation to make him a 
capable judge. The representatives of the employers 
and of employees both knew their mind and invariably 
soon came to an agreement to give the employees what 
they wanted and to let the employer pass the cost on to 
the public. Dr. Garfield foreshadowed that same dénoue- 
ment in the bituminous-wage controversy, but it didn’t 
occur, nor did it happen in the anthracite dispute. 

If the truth were known, the employers’ representa- 
tive made up his mind from the first to help the people’s 
representative to see the case as he saw it and to accept 
the decision of the latter if it were at all reasonable. 
The mine workers’ representative, on the other hand, 
went to the board determined to get all that the union 
demanded of him. When he.couldn’t get it he made a 
minority report, and the union and the workingmen did 
all they could to have the majority report laid aside 
and the minority report accepted. 

The decision in both cases lay with the people’s repre- 
sentative, the employers’ nominee accepting the decision 
and making it his own. Thus the prognostication of 
Dr. Garfield and the statement of Mr. Smith were both 
wrong. 

The public usually pays the bill. Mr. Smith is right 
about that. It is only right that it should, where prices 
are at the time reasonable and fixed on the past cost of 
production, as were the contract prices of bituminous 
at the time of the soft-coal decision and as were cir- 
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cular “prices of anthracite when the hard-coal decision 
was rendered. Spot prices of bituminous coal subse- 


_quently went wild, but the increased wage cost was not 


the cause. The prices were the outcome of a demand: 
that could not be supplied. The circular prices of 
anthracite, which had been raised to meet the needs of 
the expected retroactive decision, were such as to meet 
the situation without unfairness and were not changed. 

The Industrial Relations Court, as it is termed—it is 
really an administrative board and not a court—is doubt- 
less doing a good work. At least rumor so represents. 
Kansas is quieter than for years. Mining is a more 
peaceful occupation. But it is not necessary for advo- 
cates of the court to misrepresent the facts about arbi- 
tration boards. 





Exit Alex Howat 


UR reformers are determined that all the evils of 

the world are reflections merely of wrongs per- 
formed, that the weeds which grow in the field of labor 
are, one and all, the outcome of seeds energetically sown 
by the sordid hand of capital. As a matter of fact, 
however, much of the disorder exists because there is 
someone whose business it is to creat it. Such a man 
was Alex Howat, district president, in Kansas, of the 
United Mine Workers of America. He was the storm 
center in that state, Oklahoma and Missouri. 

Possibly there may occasionally have been some 
shadow of cause for the disorders in those states, but 
it is generally recognized that the reason why there 
were in Kansas thirty-four coal-mining strikes in some 
thirty months, of which thirty-three were in violation 
of contract, was because of Alex Howat and his per- 
petual troublemaking. He was as a thorn in the side 
of the whole union, of the Kansas operators and of the 
officials of the state in which he lived and plotted. 

At length the Industrial Relations Committee has put 
its hand upon him, and things are quiet. Unfortunately, 
part of his evil work still remains. The industrious 
workers have long ago left the state or the industry, 
convinced that it could not offer any chance to men who 
were willing to work. The men who were left were in 
a large proportion men of that kidney who live to 
“argify” and quarrel. 

Like with like, a mine which has eighty per cent of 
loafers tends always to reach one hundred per cent, 
and the mine with eighty per cent of real workers tends — 
to eliminate the twenty per cent of idlers. George 
Wolfe’s estimate, at the American Mining Congress, 
that 85 per cent of the men in a mine are industrious 
and 15 per cent are of a worthless type, confirmed as 
it was by Carl Scholz, is nevertheless true of only some 
mines—the non-union in particular. Certain of the 
more unfortunate mines have suffered from a reversion 
of the percentage numbers. Slowly the industrious and 
intelligent have left for happier climes and steadily 
those whom no one would have have drifted in—the 
derelicts of society. 

We trust that Kansas has started anew and is about 
to regain its industrious mine workers, or seek them in 
the other industries of the state. The principal trouble- 
maker is removed, temporarily at least. Law and order © 
may, in his absence, plant their feet firmly once more, 
and those who meanwhile have known peace and learned 
the advantages of steady toil may make Alex ,Howat 
put on jeans and double himself to work if he tries to 
raise trouble again in the Sunflower State. 


December 2, 1920 
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Methods of Operation Followed at the Largest 
| Anthracite Stripping 


A Deposit of 9,000,000 Tons of Coal Was Discovered by Accident—Development 
Has Been Made by Both Stripping and Underground Mining—The Largest Pit 
Will Ultimately Be Somewhat_Over a Mile Long and a Quarter of a Mile Wide 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Mountain coal bed was discovered on the top of 

Locust Mountain, near the city of Shenandoah, 
Pa. In this a small slope was sunk, but practically no 
workings were driven off it, and it was abandoned 
shortly afterward. In 1910 the Girard Estate, as it 
did not have at that time sufficient water in its reser- 
voirs, sunk a borehole in this locality to obtain a further 
supply. Instead of finding water, coal was discovered. 
Another hole was started for water, but again coal was 
found, this time two beds of it. It was then deemed 
advisable to test the deposit and the search for water 
was discontinued. . 

As a result, by means of boreholes and test pits the 
Girard Estate proved the value and extent of the coal 
deposit that it had discovered on the top of the moun- 
tain. It was found that about 9,000,000 tons of coal 
was in sight. This estimate was later proved to be a 
trifle too large. In this work the estate employed ten 
section lines, some of which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 


sere forty years ago an outcrop of the Buck 


WorRK WAS COMMENCED IN THE YEAR 1913 


B. Snyder, Jr., obtained a lease for the property as - 


soon as it was offered, and turned it over to the Locust 
Mountain Coal Co., of which he was then the vice 
president and general manager. On March 17, 1913, 
work was commenced upon this coal deposit, but Mr. 


ipping 
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FIG. 1. IDEALIZED CROSS-SECTION OF PROPERTY 


tunnel which extends inward 3,600 ft. drains the lowest point 
in the Little Buck Mountain bed, the lowest of all the seams. 
Here, as often happens, the top of the mountain is occupied by a 
deep syncline. 


Snyder was killed on June 1 of the same year. Develop- 
ment has, however, been continued according to his 
ideas. One interesting fact that might well be noted 
in passing is that when the company opened the prop- 
erty and drained off the water filling the old slope, 
which had been driven forty years before, it found that 
the timbering was in as good condition as when first 
placed. 
Locust Mountain rises from the valley to a height 
of 500 ft. On its top lies a level plateau about a mile 
wide which extends its full length. The cross-sections 
already referred to revealed that the coal lay in a 
different basin from that existing in the Shenandoah 





Valley. Furthermore, it was proved that the bottom 
of the basin in the mountain was above the bottom of 
the valley. This made it possible to drive a tunnel that 


would reach the lowest point in the basin, and so drain 
the whole mine. 


FIVE BEDS AGGREGATING SEVENTY-FIVE FEET 


Five workable beds of coal were found; namely, the 
Mammoth, Skidmore, Seven Foot, Big Buck Mountain 
and Little Buck Mountain. The Mammoth bed in this 
locality is about 42 ft. thick; the Skidmore 10 ft.; the 
Seven Foot about the thickness its name implies; the 
Big Buck Mountain 10 to 12 ft. in thickness and the 
Little Buck Mountain about 6 ft. thick. Fig. 1 shows 
in general the relationship existing between the various 
beds, as well as the mountain and the valley. It also 
shows how the drainage tunnel taps the lower bed. 
This drawing is not to scale but is rather a picture 
intended to give the general “lay of the land.” 

In determining the system of mining to be followed 
in this property a decision had to be reached as to what 
portion of the property could be stripped and what 
portion worked by ordinary underground - mining 
methods. Furthermore, the fact that the lease expires 
in 1928 had to be taken into consideration, as it was, of 
course, desirable to move, if possible, the whole of the 
9,000,000 tons of coal by that time. 

It was comparatively easy to determine that the 
three upper beds in the eastern basin should be stripped 
and that the lower measures should be mined from be- 
low. It also was easy to decide that some of the beds 
in the western basin should be stripped, but a portion of 
this second basin lay in such shape that it was extremely 
difficult to determine which would be the more econom- 
ical, stripping or underground mining. 

Although no stripping has been done on the Little 
Buck Mountain bed, Fig. 2 shows the outcrop of this 
measure. This illustration is presented to show the 
full extent of the coal measure, as it is the lowest coal 
bed in the series. Fig. 3 is a surface map showing the 
extent of the strippings, all of which except Nos. 4, 5 


and 6 are either now being worked or have already been 
finished. 


BIGGEST ANTHRACITE STRIPPING IN WORLD 


The East Basin stripping probably is the largest of 
its kind in the world. If it is not the largest now it 
soon will be. The present excavation is about 4,000 
ft. long and half a mile wide at its widest point. Fig. 
4 gives some idea of the size of this pit. When it is 
considered that what is here shown is only the prelim- 
inary stage it can be realized that ultimately the strip- 
ping will be little short of stupendous. The final strip 
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Locust Mountain Coal Co. 








Land Line between Raven Run Coal Co. and 


pit will be 3,000 ft. longer than it is at present, or 7,000 
ft. in all, and will go to a depth of 250 ft. Yet this 
pit is only a portion of the area that remains to be 
excavated on Locust Mountain. 

Some further conception of the amount of work 
already performed, as well as that yet remaining to be 
done, can be gained from the three sections of the coal 
measures shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. These reveal that 
at present a large amount of the Mammoth bed is yet to 
be removed, but they also show that to a large extent 
the cover over this measure has already been stripped. 
Where the overburden has not yet been removed it has 
been blasted loose, and by the time winter sets in a 
large portion, if not all of it, will have been loaded and 
hauled away. 

From Fig. 7 it will be seen that only a comparatively 
small portion of the Seven Foot and Skidmore beds has 
been stripped, leaving a tremendous tonnage still to be 
handled. The 3,000-ft. extension to the eastward be- 
yond the limits of the present pit contains none of the 
Mammoth bed, but only the lower measures. 


WATER WILL EAT OvuT PIPE IN THREE DAYS 


Cross-section, Fig. 7, shows a rock tunnel driven 
from the workings in the Big Buck Mountain bed to 
prove the coal in the overlying deposits. At the present 
time this tunnel is exceedingly valuable, as it is used 
to drain the main stripping. Pumps are required in 
this pit only to force the water from local dips to this 
tunnel, through which the water flows into the mine 
workings and thence to the outside. Incidentally this 
method of drainage saves much besides power costs, as 
the water is so acidulous that it will eat out a 2-in. pipe 
line in three days. 

It will be noted in the illustrations that many other 
strippings exist besides that constituting the main pit, 
but as these have nothing to do with the big operation, 
no consideration will be given them here; instead they 
will be discussed in a later article which will deal with 
the underground mining, of which they really form a 
part. 

On the southern side of the pit the beds are much 
more steeply inclined than they are along the northern 
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Many Strippings and Underground 
Workings 


Of these the East Basin stripping is the largest. 
Strippings Nos. 5, 6 and 7 were described in article 
which appeared in the issue of Nov. 18. 





border; in fact on the southern side they are almost 
vertical, as may be seen in Fig. 8. This illustration 
gives a good idea of the present depth of the excavation 
on this side of the stripping. The vertical or almost 
vertical rocks here shown are the foot wall of the Seven 
Foot bed. The man standing at the base of the “cliff” 
is Mr. Brown, superintendent of the stripping oper- 


- ations, and from his relative size can be obtained a 


graphic idea of the height of the cliff. Approximately 
in the middle of the picture it will be noted that some 
of the coal has been left. This was done because of a 
local weakness in the foot wall. On the return trip of 
the shovel this coal will be removed. 


GUARD SHOVEL MEN BY KEEPING THEM FROM BANK 


Formerly the shovel traveled from west to east. This 
procedure, however, placed the shovel runner and dipper 
man on the side of the machine near the almost vertical 
foot wall and introduced an element of danger, for, in 
case of a fall of rock from the cliff, these men were 
likely to be injured or killed. Accordingly, in order to 
protect them the shovel will hereafter travel from east 
to west. This will place the men on the side away 
from the foot wall, where they will be protected by 
the shovel itself in case an accident of this kind should — 
occur. 

At one point a 70-ton Bucyrus shovel is now loading 
coal from the Mammoth bed into mine cars. In this © 
operation a locomotive can handle a trip of ten loaded 
cars from the pit. These cars are of 5-cu. yd. capacity 
and may be so loaded as to hold about five tons of coal. 

Another type of shovel employed in this operation is 
a 35-B Bucyrus caterpillar electric machine. This 
shovel is exceedingly valuable in this kind of work, for 
it can go almost anywhere and travel with fair rapidity. 
In. three days one of these shovels was moved from the 
Seven Foot and Skidmore stripping, shown in Fig. 3, 
to its present position almost at the extremity of the 
large strip pit. This machine is at present working on 
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the rock intervening between the Mammoth and Skid- 
more beds. 

Fig. 11 shows an interesting operation wherein a 
piece of underground machinery is being employed on 
the surface. After a steam or an electric shovel has 
loaded all the coal it can reach it naturally leaves be- 
hind it an appreciable amount of broken material that 
it cannot pick up. Unless some method is provided for 
reclaiming this coal it will be wasted. In this instance 
a scraper has been employed for gathering up this 
coal, and Fig. 11 shows this machine in operation. A 
steel pin or post bearing a snatch block is set up, and 
the rope attached to the scraper is passed through the 
sheave and thence to the hoisting engine. This acts 
as a tail rope, while the main rope attached to the bail 
of the scraper is led direct to the hoist. By means of 
this outfit it is possible to clean all the coal from the 
rock bottom. 

The coal gathered by this scraper is dragged to a 
point near the hoisting engine and left in a pile, so that 
the shovel upon its next trip will be able to pick it up 
and load it into mine cars. To the right of the illus- 
tration may be seen how thoroughly the scraper cleans 


the foot wall, while the coal left behind by the shovel 
appears in the rear of the scoop. By this means thou- 
sands of tons of coal which otherwise would have gone 
to waste or have been gathered at a loss are saved. 
Only three men are required for this operation. The 
hoist is not mounted upon wheels, as might be judged 
from the illustration, but is bolted securely to skids. 


DRAG EXCAVATOR USED FOR SHALLOW COVER 


Fig. 18 is a view taken in the reverse direction from 
that of Fig. 4 from a point about the middle of the pit. 
Here again the clean foot walls of the Mammoth and the 
Seven Foot beds are brought into view. The foot wall 
of the Skidmore bed is not often seen, because this 
measure and the Seven Foot bed are as a rule worked 
in conjunction, the interval between them being small. 
This illustration also shows the method of approach to 
the pit. Two trains of empties may be seen coming 
down the incline. 

Where the cover is not heavy a dragline excavator is 
employed for the removal of the surface soil, which in 
this region consists mostly of glacial drift. No further 
mention will be here made of this excavator or its 
work, as this will be discussed in another article cov- 
ering the underground-mining methods. 

In addition to the main stripping a number of 
smaller pits are being excavated. Referring to Fig. 
3, it will be noted that the strippings Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Mammoth have been completed. As the Skidmore and 
Seven Foot beds are too deep at this point to warrant 
stripping, their contents were recovered by under- 
ground mining. 

On the map a number of strip pits will be noted, and 
many are marked Buck Mountain strippings. As these 
relate entirely to the underground workings, they will 
not be taken into account here, but will be dealt with in 
a future article. 


Most OF OVERBURDEN REMOVED IN SUMMER 


As many of the shovels and other pieces of machinery 
employed in this operation are actuated electrically, the 
company has placed power lines around the different 
pits, so that they can be readily reached by cables. 
Several of the illustrations in this article show these 
lines close to the upper rim of the pit. 

The work has been so planned that a large part of 
the removal of the overburden is done during the 
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summer months. In the winter the frost on Locust 
Mountain penetrates several feet below the surface. 
Last winter the ground in this pit froze to a depth of 
as much as 8 ft. Such frozen ground is as hard as 
rock and has to be blasted. On the other hand, the 
coal must be shot regardless of the season, so that it 
may be mined almost as cheaply in winter as in summer. 

In order to carry on this work eight shovels are em- 
ployed; three are No. 18-B Bucyrus machines, operated 
by steam and fitted with buckets of { cu.yd. capacity, 
and two are 35-B Bucyrus electric shovels. All these 
machines are of the caterpillar type. Two 70-C Bucy- 
rus shovels of the railroad type, operated by steam, also 
are employed. In addition to these shovels there is the 
175-B dragline excavator already mentioned. This is 
supplied with a 125-ft. boom and is operated electrically. 
It handles a 34 cu.yd. bucket. 

Thirteen miles of track is necessary to reach all parts 
of operation, and nineteen 20-ton locomotives are re- 
quired to handle the rock and coal. For coal removal 
115 mine cars of 5-cu.yd. capacity are employed. For 
transporting overburden twenty 8-cu.yd. Kribaw dump 
cars, fifteen 4-cu.yd. Western Wheeled Scraper cars and 
forty Koppel cars of the side-dump type are in use. 
Two Cyclone well drills, one operated by gasoline and 
one electrically, are employed as well as one Ingersoll- 
Rand wagon-type blast-hole drill, and seven Ingersoll- 
Rand tripod drills. About 250 men are employed. 

Excellent shops are located near the stripping, where 
exerything, except castings, necessary for the repair 
and upkeep of shovels, locomotives and cars is made. 
These shops even build the booms, dipper handles and 
buckets for the shovels, as well as the boilers for the 


locomotives, and in addition make all other necessary 
repairs. 


ABOUT HALF THE COAL TO COME FROM OPEN PIT 


Some figures showing the work performed and that 
yet remaining to be done may be of value in forming 
a conception of the magnitude of this undertaking. The 
original estimate of the amount of coal in the basin, as 
has been already stated, was 9,000,000 tons. About 
one-half of this will be recovered by stripping and the 
other half by underground mining. At the present 
time 815,707 tons of coal have been taken from the 
large strip pit, and to obtain this tonnage 3,020,364 
cu.yd. of rock have been hauled away. To recover the 
remainder of the coal in this pit it will be necessary to 
remove 1,065,645 cu.yd. of rock. , 

Thus far from the Seven Foot and Skidmore strip- 
pings 63,454 tons of coal have been recovered, and 
after the removal of 276,553 cu.yd. of rock 39,046 cu.yd. 
of overburden still remains to be stripped. The West 
Mammoth basins Nos. 1, 2 and 3, as shown in Fig. 3, 
have been entirely stripped, 406,000 cu.yd. of surface 
being removed and 452,921 tons of coal obtained. An- 
other stripping, known as the Buck Mountain pit, so far 
not mentioned in this article, but to be taken up in a 
later one, is located near the western edge of the prop- 
erty. From this 250,000 cu.yd. have thus far been re- 
moved and 62,781 tons of coal have been obtained. In 
this pit 1,173,314 cu.yd. of rock have yet to be removed. 

Nothing as yet has been done on stripping Nos. 4 and 
5 shown on the map in Fig. 3. No. 4 stripping will 
produce 60,382 tons of coal and will require the removal 
of 261,759 cu.yd. of rock and surface drift. Stripping 
No. 5, on the other hand, will produce 86,688 tons of 
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coal and require the removal of 257,397 cu.yd. of rock 
and surface material. 

In order to present these figures in a somewhat more 
concise fashion Table I has been prepared. This shows 
some rather interesting facts. Furthermore, if it is 
assumed that 4,000,000 tons of coal were available for 
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FIGS. 3, 4 AND 5. CROSS-SECTIONS OF EAST BASIN 

Fortune seems to have put the big seams near the surface as if 
to make stripping easy. Unfortunately, ‘the biggest of all strippers, 
bigger by far than the Locust Mountain Coal Co., has been at 
work for millions of years hydraulicking and by glacier removing 
all the beds, especially those that, like the Mammoth, were near 
the top of the series. 


stripping, this table shows that 2,600,000 tons yet 
remain, all of which must be procured before the 
expiration of the lease in 1928. 




















TABLE I. AMOUNT OF WORK DONE AND TO BE DONE 
Rock Removed, Rock Remaining, Coal Recovered, 
Name of Stripping Cu.Yd. Cu. Yd. ons 
Bast Basie atade el. iadeeee se id, 020.368 1,065,645 815,707 
Seven Foot and Skidmore...... 276,553 39,047 63,454 
Buck Mountain Basin.......... 250,950 1,173,314 _ 62,781 
Wiest Mammoth s,.asscc.a.ctaes 406,000) 9) casas 452,921 
3,953,867 2,278,006 1,394,863 
Stripping, Nioi4 so tie a eo ye ee 261,759 
Stripping NG. Ss vee ee lege cen nee 257,397 
RDO tel. Bir igs tts ketes, dc¥o'< oS Recneiha, tanta Rae 2,797,162 


It is estimated that 553,000 tons of anthracite are 
recoverable from all the several deposits outside of the 
Seven Foot and East Basin, so that if the output of 
the strippings is to equal 4,000,000 tons, 2,000,000 tons 
of coal still have to be removed from the large East 
Basin. 

At the present time this coal is being produced at 
the rate of a little less than 500 mine cars a day, and 
as each car of coal as normally loaded contains slightly 
less than four tons, the rate of removal approaches 
1,800 tons a day. On a single day, when I was present 
at the plant of the Locust Mountain Coal Co., 500 mine 
cars were loaded. This broke the record. 
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How to Test the Fitness of Coals for Coking 


To Determine the Suitability of a Coal for Coking Purposes It Is 
Necessary to Examine and Test It Thoroughly, Preferably at the 
Mine—For Such Testing a Hand-Operated Jig Is Almost Invaluable 


By G. H. ELMORE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


coke such as would be suitable for use in modern 

blast furnaces may be stated, without reference 

to the order of their importance, 
sulphur and suitable structure. 

In determining what are the possibilities of obtaining 

any of the three items 

mentioned complete reli- 


“| este s prime requisites of a good metallurgical 


as low ash, low 


The economic importance of obtaining low-ash coke 
for a biast furnace is revealed by the fact that under 
pre-war conditions, when the cost of raw materials at 
the large pig-iron-producing centers maintained a 
definite average relation, each unit of ash in the coke 
added approximately 20c. per ton to the cost of the pig. 

This increase in cost is 





ance cannot be. placed on 
a mere chemical analysis 
or on a visual examina- 
tion of the coal: This is 
because both ash and sul- 
phur are associated in 
coal with the volatile 
matter and fixed carbon 
in such an_ unlimited 
variety of ways that it is 
practically impossible to 
lay down definite invari- 
able rules. 

It is the purpose of this 
article to outline and define the procedure to be followed 
for accurately determining the adaptability of any given 
coal to the production of metallurgical coke, and to 
follow the discussion with an explanation of some simple 
methods by which the investigation may be pursued and 
the results confirmed. 


to attempt it. 
needed for special purposes three products 
should be obtained from the washery: select 
coal, middlings and refuse. The second product 
should be used for boiler or other purposes. 








ASH IS PRESENT IN FOUR DISTINCT FORMS 


Percentage of ash in any raw coal is not indicative 
of its coking possibilities. The problem does not lie 
in the quantity of ash contained, but. rather in the 
manner of its association in and with the coal. Gen- 
erally speaking, ash may be present in four forms: 

(1) As well-defined pieces or particles of rock, slate 
or fireclay, each with relatively high specific gravity 
and breaking free from the good coal when put through 
a suitable crusher. 

(2) As “rash” and “mother of coal,” usually high 
in ash and of relatively low specific gravity. 

(3) In such fine mechanical combinations in the 
high-ash coal or “bone,” that separation is impossible. 
The specific gravity may lie anywhere between that of 
the good coal and that of the slate. 

(4) As non-combustible matter in the good coal. 

By “good” coal is meant that portion of the product 
of a mine which remains after rock, slate, fire clay, rash 
and bone have been removed by the best-known means 
of separation. If this good coal runs low enough in 
ash to make good coke, this portion of the problem has 
been solved. 

The quantity of ash present in those forms having 
high specific gravity, whether its amount be 10 per cent 
or 30 per cent, will not affect the resultant good coal. 
In such cases difficulties in producing a low-ash washed 
coal lie wholly in the bone or rash, where the specific 
gravities come close to that of the good coal. 


Experience is showing that not only are there 
limits to the percentage of slate and sulphur 
that can be removed from coal but that with | 
some coals the beneficiation that can be. 
obtained is so small that it is not profitable * 
Furthermore, where coal is 








due to four causés : CL) 
‘More limestone is re- 
quired to flux the in- 
creased ash in the coke, 
_ with a consequent in- 
» crease of slag. (2) More 
coke is required, each 


unit of ash decreasing 
the heat value of the fuel. 
(3 Increased labor is 
necessary for handling 
limestone, coke and slag. 
(4) Decreased daily out- 
put of the furnace will 
result, the high-ash coke 
permitting less ore to be charged. 

Much of the coke used in blast furnaces runs above 
10 per cent of ash. If by proper preparation this 
can be reduced to 7 per cent, the saving for a modern 
blast furnace, yielding above 500 tons of pig iron per 
day, easily can be estimated—bearing in mind that at 


this writing (1919-20) pre-war figures are about 
doubled. | 





INVESTIGATIONS REVEAL FACTS ABOUT SULPHUR 


Not until recently have the investigations made by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines,’ the University of Illinois 
and other experimenters produced evidence that seems 
conclusive concerning the origin of sulphur in coal. 
Briefly stated, these are: 

(1) All sulphur found in coal either now is or 
originally was deposited in organic form, the exact 
chemical nature of which is not known except that it 
was extremely complex. The sulphur had its origin in 
the plants from which the coal bed was formed, and 
the amount present is easily accounted for when the 
sulphur content of many known plants and the great 
quantity of vegetation laid down per unit of thickness 
of any coal deposit is considered. 

(2) A portion of the sulphur found in coal is still 
organic. The remainder is largely in combination as 
pyrites of iron and sulphate of lime, the prime agent 
in this transformation from organic to mineral com- 
bination being certain bacteria. 

(8) Appreciable quantities of iron pyrite may be 
present in the form of microscopic crystals. 





“Some Factors That Affect the Washability of Coal,” by Thos. 
Fraser and a F. Yancey ; poems in Which Sulphur Occurs in 
Coal,’ by A. tee and S. W. Parr; “Sulphur in Coal Geologi- 
cal Races y G. H. anche “Occurrence and Origin of Finely 
Disseminated Bienes Compounds in Coal,” by Relay Thee 
robes ae ‘Mechanical Separation of Sulphur from Coal,’ by J. 

ampbell. 
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It is evident that no mechanical means can remove 
such sulphur in coal as is present in organic combina- 
tion or that exists in such fine particles as to be micro- 
scopic. Coal-washing plants are ineffective for this 
purpose. Only non-microscopic or the coarser iron 
pyrite is removable by washing. 

It is well known that, when crushed, pyrite breaks 
to cubical form. A portion of these cubes may easily 
be as fine as flour, these being known to those engaged 
in coal washing as “flowers of sulphur.” Sometimes 
the sulphur crystallizes in the laminations of the bed 
in small, thin disks. The practical difficulties encoun- 
tered in removing these “flowers” and “disks” are great, 
particularly when large tonnages must be treated. How- 
ever, these obstacles have to a great extent been over- 
come. There is no difficulty whatever with the granular 
and larger portions. 


CoKE Must BE CELLULAR, HARD AND STRONG 


A coke of good structure must be of such cellular 
formation as to be rapidly combustible in the blast 
furnace, also of the proper hardness and strength to 
withstand the weight of the furnace burden. Formerly 
it was held by many operators of furnaces that coke 
carrying less than 10 per cent of ash could not meet 
these requirements. This is now known to be an error, 
as constituents other than ash determine the hardness 
and strength of this fuel. It also is clearly established 
that pieces of ash in the form of rock or slate charged 
to the oven will in the resultant coke form centers 
from which fractures radiate. These detract from the 
strength of the coke, cause increased breakage in han- 
dling and add materially’ to the quantity of breeze 
formed. This emphasizes the necessity for charging 
ovens only with good coal. 


How CoALS FoR COKE SHOULD BE FIRST TESTED 


Examination of a coal with reference to its avail- 
ability for coking purposes must begin at the mine. 
An accurate sample of the coal must be taken and 
the examination directed by an engineer of experience, 
with a clear understanding of the elements entering into 
the problem. It is well known that both the ash and 
sulphur may vary greatly in different portions of the 
bed and in different locations in the mine. Conse- 
quently several samples should be taken. If the mine 
is not sufficiently developed, samples should be taken 
from numerous borings over the entire tract. Each of 
these samples should undergo a series of float-and-sink 
tests followed by assays. These investigations should 
determine: 

(1) The highest specific gravity allowable for the 
good coal. This usually lies between 1.35 and 1.40, 
although it may vary from 1.25 to 1.45 for some coking 
coals. 

(2) The highest specific gravity allowable for the 
secondary or bone coal. This usually will be no higher 
than 1.55. 

(3) The degree of fineness to which the sample must 
be crushed in order to properly free the impurities 
from the good coal, keeping in mind the economics 
involved. In most cases it has been found that crushing 
all the coal to pass a ?-in. round hole will be ample. 
However, the accurate determination of this point is 
vital, and no general rule can be laid down. 

(4) The proportionate tonnage of good coal, second- 
ary coal and refuse in each size of each sample. 
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(5) The assays both of the raw coal and of each 


product obtained from every size of every sample tested. 


THEN FOLLOW JIG OR CONCENTRATOR TESTS 


With these results in hand and properly arranged, 
a fairly accurate idea may be obtained as to the 
impurities that can be eliminated, as well as how fine 
the coal should be crushed. These results should be 
confirmed by treating a much larger sample either on a 
hand jig of the type used in the Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma zinc fields, or a full-sized coal-washing jig, 
or, if the coal must be crushed extremely fine, on a 
suitable washing table. If possible, these larger tests 
should be conducted at the mine by one thoroughly 
familiar with the art. 

It is important that these trials be conducted at the 
mine, for nowhere else can a sufficient supply of raw 
coal be readily obtained such as will permit experi- 
ments and investigations to be conducted until the prob- 
lem in all its phases has been solved. If the proposed 
investment is large, careful preliminary investigation 
is imperative, and in that event the owner of the prop- 
erty, through his selected engineers, should carefully 
test the merits of the various means of coal washing 
to be found in use in the many coal fields of this country. 
He should then proceed to erect at the mine a full- 
sized machine with the necessary crushing equipment, 
feed bin and feeder, to operate on a thoroughly com- 
mercial scale. This will give positive information on 
a vital point involved in the building of a full-sized 
unit and the flow sheet that should be followed. 


TESTING PLANT SHOULD PRODUCE FAIR TONNAGE 


The output of an experimental plant of this kind 
should be from forty to sixty tons of washed coal per 
hour. This affords ample tonnage for coking tests on 
a large scale. Regular blast-furnace runs with this 
coke may then be made and confirmed as many times 
as may be desired. If such a test proves a failure, 
another machine may be substituted and the test re- 
peated. 

The main detail to be noted is this: If the results 
obtained by a testing plant of the character outlined 
are satisfactory, and if the same machines are used 
in the construction of the contemplated plant, it can be 
built with confidence, and when put in commission the 
disappointments that have attended many operations of 
this kind will be averted. 

The importance of good engineering in all other 
departments of the washery should not be overlooked. 
The crushing, elevating, conveying, transmission and 
power applications are each vital elements in a success- 
ful plant, the crushing problem sometimes being quite 
difficult. After all is said, however, it is the washing 
machines alone that make the separation of the impur- 
ities from the good coal, and they are, therefore, the 
real heart of a coal-washing plant. 


Four WAYS OF DISPOSING OF MIDDLE PRODUCT 


Reference has been made to the intermediate, or 
secondary, high-ash coal that is found in most mines. 
This material may be disposed of in four ways, which 
one of the four is adopted being a matter of great 
importance: 

(1) The separation may be made in such a manner 
that the high-ash, or intermediate, coal will go with 
the good coal. This increases the ash, and usually the 
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sulphur, in the resultant coke, and should not. be con- 
sidered except under compelling conditions. 

(2) It may be thrown out with the refuse. This 
means a waste of real fuel value, and the time will come 
when such a procedure will be prohibited by Federal 
law, for in the last analysis it is nothing short of a 
crime. 

(3) The separations may be so made in the washing 
plant that the lighter, or low-ash, “bone” will go with 
the good coal, and the heavy—high-ash—portion with 
the refuse. This is a compromise between the two 
evils, and is not a satisfactory solution. However, 
there may be times when it is justified. 

(4) A three-part separation may be made in the 
washing plant. The three products consist of good coal, 
intermediate coal and refuse. This corresponds to the 
practice of making concentrates, middlings and _tail- 
ings, prevalent in the concentration of metalliferous 
ores, and it is the only logical and economical procedure. 


EVEN TABLES WILL REJECT SOME COMBUSTIBLE 


Ore middlings are always reground, then passed over 
some type of fine concentrator, which separates them 
into concentrates and final tailings. This can be done 
with the intermediate coal. 

Several makes of coal-washing tables that perform 
this service satisfactorily are now on the market, but 
the refuse from these tables when treating bone will 
still contain a large amount of combustible matter. 
In a large operation total rejection of this material 
would mean a great waste of heat value. 

The one economical and correct method of disposing 
of the intermediate coal is to burn it as fuel, either 
under boilers or in gas producers. Lack of a market, 
difficulty in hauling or small boiler capacity may some- 
times preclude this disposition, but careful calculation 
should be made before any other manner of utilizing 
the intermediate coal is adopted. This is particularly 
true in designing new operations or in remodeling older 
ones. When the whole plant is co-ordinated, from the 
mine face to the finished steel, a place can be found 
wherein to use this intermediate product and utilize 
its fuel value. 

It is free-burning, as it contains only a small amount 
of fines and no dust. This is because it is harder than 
the good coal and consequently does not break into fine 
pieces. All evident pyrite has been removed and so it 
works well on grates, particularly in modern stokers of 
the traveling-grate type. It may vary in “ash all the 
way from 12 to 25 per cent, but is practically free 
from pieces of rock or slate. 

A bulletin by the writer, “The Preparation of Coal 
for Coking,” describes the method of successfully and 
automatically accomplishing the three-part separation. 
Proper treatment of the intermediate product is of 
real importance. The two prime factors are the con- 
servation of the fuel values in the mined coal, and 
the present high cost of all fuel, a condition that prob- 
ably will be permanent. 


SIMPLE HAND JIG FOR COAL-WASHING TESTS 


Reference has been made to the type of hand jig 
used for separating certain metalliferous ores from the 
gangue with which they are associated and which I 
have found to be useful in determining the characteris- 
tics of any coal, as they affect jigging. 

This equipment in its very nature is, of course, rather 
crude, and yet when operated by a competent man the 
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results obtained approach closely the best that can be 
attained by a full-size automatically-controlled jig. 
Such machines are, therefore, to be recommended for 
making such investigations as have been hereinbefore 
discussed, when other and more accurate means are 
not available. 

The complete jig can be built at any mining opera- 
tion for a cost not to exceed $60. All the ironwork 
except the sieve bottom easily can be produced by the 
blacksmith on the job, while this remaining element 
can be obtained from any concern making perforated 
metal. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the jig consists of a tank (1) 
constructed of matched flooring, with standards (3) 
at each side. In the top of these standards rocks the 
jig-pole mechanism (2), at one end of which is sus- 
pended the jigging sieve frame (5) by the adjustable 
arms (4). At the other end of this pole is the handle 
which is grasped by the operator and held high over 
his head, with his arms as nearly vertical as they can 
be worked. This man, standing on his toes and poised 
on a springboard, with knees slightly bent forward and 
with elbows unbent, by the muscles of his feet and 
limbs produces an upward and downward motion of the 
jig pole at the rate of about 120 strokes a minute. 


METHOD OF OPERATING THE HAND JIG 


The tank is first filled with water to a height suffi- 
cient to submerge entirely the jigging sieve and frame 
when the pole is held over the operator’s head. It 
is then filled to within about 2 in. of the top of the 
sieve frame with raw coal of the size that is to be 
treated. The jigging operation is conducted for ua 
period of approximately two minutes. 

By rolling up one edge of a small piece of sheet 
steel, as shown at A, a scraper that can be grasped by 
both hands is made. The top portion of the coal as it 
lies in the jigging sieve frame is evenly scraped to one 
end, where it is removed by a flat shovel, care being 
taken not to dig into the bed any deeper than the level 
to which the bed has been scraped. 

More coal is then added, the jigging operation re- 
peated and the good coal removed as before. A layer 
of clean slate, or refuse, will begin to accumulate on 
the perforated sieve bottom, while above it a layer 
of intermediate high-ash, heavy coal will accumulate. 
None of the slate should be removed until a layer at 
least 4 in. thick has been formed. By this time there 
will usually be a layer, from 2 to 3 in. thick, of inter- 
mediate product, or bone, above which will appear the 
good coal. 


WILL KNOW GOOD COAL, INTERMEDIATE AND WASTE | 


In order to make a thorough separation between the 
good coal, the intermediate coal and the refuse, the 
operator who uses the scraper must cultivate an ability 
to judge by visual examination what constitutes these 
three preparations. There is no difficulty whatever in 
instantly recognizing the refuse or slate, and it will 
take only a short time to quickly see the difference 
between the good and the intermediate coal. 

When the good coal has been removed, the operator 
should then use his scraper at one of the sieves, going 
down as far as it is safe to go without disturbing the 
refuse, and remove a shovelful or two of the interme- 
diate coal, taking off only a comparatively small amount 
at each scraping, or perhaps removing the interme- 
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diate coal only every second or third time the good 
coal is withdrawn. When the pure refuse is to be re- 
moved, the intermediate coal should be scraped from 
the top and the shovel should be thrust into the refuse 
and part of it withdrawn. This should be repeated as 
often as it is necessary to keep the refuse from accumu- 
lating to a depth of more than 
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stratifying effect is present; if the bed is hard and 
leathery, he will know it is not present. Such a condi- 
tion indicates that the stroke should be made a little 
longer so as to increase the jigging action. Should 
the coal be moving too violently around his fingers and 
wrist, he will know the stroke is too long. The proper 








4 in. or thereabout. 

The size of the perforations 
in the sieve bottom will de- 
pend somewhat on the prob- 
lem in hand. If the coal con- 
tains the fines that come from 
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grinding, the perforations in 
the sieve should not be larger 
than xo in. If it has all gone 
through a #-in. round hole, 
they should not be larger than 
4 in. The perforations should 
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be in good stiff metal, not 
lighter than No. 8 steel. If, 
when the jig is operated, the 
sieve bottom has a spring ef- 
fect, the whole process will be 
upset and the stratification 
will be unsatisfactory. The 
sieve bottom must be absolute- 




















ly rigid. 
It is advisable to have two 








men operate this machine— 
one to handle the pole and the 
other to scrape the bed and to 
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fill and discharge the jigging 
sieve. The latter man will 
quickly become competent to 
determine whether the pole is 
given the proper stroke, and 
he should collaborate with the 
pole operator to get the best gratifying effect. This is 
determined by holding the hand, with fingers extended, 
immersed in the coal as it is jigged in the sieve. 

If the action around the fingers and wrist is light and 
loose, without being violent, he will know the proper 


bed for good coal. 








RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS MADE AT 
TENNESSEE MINE WITH TEST JIG 


Volatile 
an 
Combustible Fixed 
Coal from No. 2 Entry Ash Carbon Carbon Sulphur Moisture 
PMOUTELIGORL reeled cwvicck see's 26.05 DT de, 46.08 0.58 1.49 
Washed: COBln Wat. ohcu sila n sas 12.70 31.45 55.70 0.50 2.70 
Intermediate coal............. 18.81 29.02 51.02 0.54 5.26 
Te CR SS ee ee ee a 59332 17525 23.28 0.58 7 Jp WW? 
Coke from No. 2 Entry Coat 
PRR CORLEY AA orale ace cfeie sare 14.38 Qeee 83.25 0.54 5.26 
Intermediate coal............. 32.96 Dow 64.74 0.60 5033 
Coal from No, 8 Entry 
(Ne uralcOalss... cece ct tee 25.76 26.68 47.71 0.58 2.90 
Smashed Goalie tints .. cos s.'s 10.89 30.98 57.98 0.50 4.94 
Intermediate coal............. 20.68 27.10 52.07 0.78 5.20 
REMSISC et patere tinsel ors score e's S'S are 56.92 19.75 23.18 0.63 2.24 
Coke from No. 8 Entry Coal 
Washed Coali:. oie: has ooh. 214.11 1.82 83.92 0.48 3.70 
Intermediate.coal.............+ 32.68 1.90 65.27 0.78 4.60 
Coal from No. 9 Entry 
BNBCOLAL GOR], osc cee bets epee yeaa 12.91 30.48 56.46 0.47 ier 
Washed coal........... Pe t66 31.95 58.24 0.47 357 
Intermediate coal.............. 12.68 30.85 56.32 0.52 5.48 
URE UNE ps a eae ll aes Palak ae AU 21.14 25.67 0.38 3.09 
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Intermediate coal.............. 14.35 1.60 83.90 0.48 4.84 
Mixture of Equal Parts by Weight of No. 2, 8 and 9 Entry Coals 
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Coke from Mixture of ' val Parts by Weight of No, 2, 8 and 9 Entry Coals 
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Intermediate coal............- 22.82 1.43 75.60 0.56 1.78 
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HAND JIG FOR DISCOVERING HOW MUCH WASHING MAY BENEFIT COAL 


A rough and ready homemade machine that two men can _ operate, 
end of the pole and the other filling and discharging the jigging sieve and scraping the 


one working the 


jigging action will not be obtained until a suitably 
heavy bed of refuse has accumulated on the sieve. 

I have gone thus into detail in describing the operation 
of the jig in order that anyone who wishs to try it may 
perform the work in such a manner as to assure success. 

As indicating what can be done in this regard the 
following table shows the results that were obtained 
in an apparatus of this kind at a large operation in 
eastern Tennessee. This mine is extracting coal from 
several beds where the quality varies greatly, and an 
effort was made to determine what kind of coal could be 
obtained by jigging the product from these various 
places, and what would be the result if certain of the 
coals were mixed in the coking operation. 


MEN SOON BECOME FAMILIAR WITH PROCESS 


I was present when only one of these tests was 
made. The men about the mine quickly became familiar 
with the process and succeeding runs were performed 
without further instructions. 

The table is in the preceding column. 

It should be noted that after the bed of good, clean 
slate and refuse has accumulated on the jigging sieve 
little, if any material, excepting fine refuse will go 
through the perforations of the sieve and into the tank 
underneath. What does pass through the sieve may be 
removed from time to time with long-handled shovels 
either by tilting the sieve backward and holding it there 
or by reaching in from the rear of the tank. 
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In jigging a material as light as coal difficulty is 
sometimes experienced when using this kind of appa- 
ratus in making the frame of the jig sieve have a truly 
vertical motion at each stroke. This must be main- 
tained. Proper stratification will not take place if the 
sieve oscillates horizontally, and in order to insure 
only vertical movement guides should be nailed on the 
side of the tank between which the sieve frame may 
travel up and down. 

Attention is called to the column in the above table 
showing the sulphur content. This strikingly illus- 
trates some of the points previously raised in this 
discussion. The sulphur in the raw coal from all three 
entries is practically the same. 

When this coal is separated into its three grades— 
washed coal, intermediate product and refuse—it will be 
noted that the sulphur in each of these portions is 
practically the same as in the raw coal. This is, indeed, 
an unusual condition and simply means that the sul- 
phur in the raw coal is uniformly distributed through- 
out the entire bed and through all the material in the 
seam in such form that it is not affected in any way 
by mechanical separation. This signifies that it exists 
aS an organic compound or as microscopic crystals of 
iron pyrites, or both. 





Colonel Leckie, Well-Known Coal Operator 
Of Southern West Virginia, Dies 
(eee WILLIAM LECKIE, one of the pioneer coal 

operators of southern West Virginia, died Tuesday, 


Nov. 16, at his home in Bluefield, W. Va., after a brief ill- 
ness. News of his death came as a distinct shock to Colonel 


Leckie’s many friends and acquaintances. 
at Bluefield Thursday 


Funeral services were held 
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afternoon Nov. 18, in the Bluefield Presbyterian church, the 
Masonic lodge of that city being in charge. 

Colonel Leckie is survived by his wife, three sons and two 
daughters. His sons are Andrew F. Leckie, of Welch; 
W. S. Leckie, of Aflex, and Douglas E. Leckie, of Hunting- 
ton. His daughters are Mrs. S. J. Kell, of Welch, and Mrs. 
M. B. Moore, of Huntington. 

Although a prominent figure throughout Southern West 
Virginia for many years, Colonel Leckie became more 
widely known through his purchase of the Maynard prop- 
erty opposite Williamson and the development of Leckie- 
ville and Aflex. 


Was A MAN OF VARIED INTERESTS 


While Colonel Leckie was largely interested in other: 
lines his great success was made in the coal business, and 
his career, which was one of the most distnguished in the: 
section, really began with the formation of the West Vir- 
ginia Pocahontas Coal Co., which he organized in 1907. 
From that time until his death he was active in the organ- 
ization of companies and the development of coal prop- 
erties. 

Colonel Leckie was president and general manager of the 
Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co. Leckie Collieries Co., Pond 
Creek Coal and Land Co., Leckie Smokeless Coal Co., 
Douglas Coal Co., Panther Coal Co., West Virginia Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. and Leckie Coal Co., the latter a selling 
agency with offices at Columbus and Norfolk. In all of 
these companies he held a controlling interest. He also 
was president of the First National Bank of Anawalt, the 
Bluefield National Bank, the Leckie Realty Co., and was a 
director in the First National Bank of Welch. 

On Oct. 4 he celebrated his sixty-third birthday. He 
began life as a coal miner in Scotland, where he worked in 
the same colliery with Harry Lauder, whose stage career 
he watched with keen interest. When a very young man he 
came to America and went to work in the hard-coal regions. 
of Pennsylvania, living at Shenandoah. He became mine ~ 
superintendent in the anthracite fields, and afterward went 
to Pocahontas as superintendent of the Consolidated plant 
at that place. He probably had as wide an accquaintance- 
as any man in the coal business and was popular and high- 
ly esteemed by all who knew him. 





To Educate Public in Southwest on Miners’ 
Position on High Coal Prices 


OAL miners-of district 21, United Mine Workers of 

America, which. includes Oklahoma, Texas and Ar- 
kansas, at a recent special meeting in Muskogee, Okla., 
voted to inaugurate a campaign of education to acquaint 
the general public with the real position of the miner 
with reference to the high price of coal, and also took 
steps for the erection of a permanent headquarters build- 
ing at some point to be selected by a referendum vote of 
all the locals in the district. 

The special meeting was called to adjust differences be- 
tween the miners and operators and, if possible, to avert 
threatened “vacation” strikes. After adopting resolutions. 
recommending that district officials of the United Mine 
Workers continue their efforts to adjust any inequalities: 
in wage disagreements by mutual agreement without ces- 
sation of work, the meeting also voted to inaugurate an. 
educational campaign at once in order that the general 
public might be informed that the coal miner is not the 
beneficiary of the high prices that prevail in the coal in- 
dustry. The resolution directed union officials to make in- 
vestigation of what it costs the operator to produce a ton 
of coal in the various fields of the district, such costs to: 
include wages paid the miner, transportation costs, insur- 
ance and all other expense items encountered up to and 
including the loading of the coal on the railroad cars out- 
side the mines. 

The convention voted to continue in office Edward Cun- 
ningham, of Bridgeport, Texas; Edward Grandon, of Hunt- 
ington, Ark., and John Casey, of Dewar, Okla., as a com- 
mittee to investigate co-operative store enterprises and’ 
report to the next convention. 
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Uses Twin-Bulb Cap Lights with 
~ Hard-Rubber Battery Case 


One Bulb Used at a Time—When One Js Extinguished 
the Other Is Switched On and Work Continued — 
Rubber Is Not Rusted by Perspiration 


S THE amount of light furnished men when work- 
ing is an extremely important factor the Kingston 
Coal Co., of Kingston, Pa., has experimented with a 
number of different lamps of the flame and of the 





LAMPROOM WITH ITS DIVERSITY OF EQUIPMENT 
Several different kinds of lamps have been and are still used 


at this mine. Two racks are here plainly visible. These accom- 
modate the old safety lamps and the newer electric lamps. 


storage-battery type, some of which, notably the Edison, 
have given several years of satisfactory service. Like 
all companies, it has found that the electric cap lamp 
gives more light and therefore assures greater efficiency 
than the flame safety lamp. 

The electric lamps being used in the mines of the 
Kingston Coal Co. today are the Wheat, Edison and 
Witherbee, though how long the last -will continue in 
use is questionable, as the manufacture of this lamp has 
been discontinued. 

The Wheat lamp is manufactured by the Kohler 
Manufacturing Co. It has been in use at the No. 4 
plant of the Kingston Coal Co. for almost a year and 
is giving excellent results. It employs an acid type 
of battery with lead plates and the apparatus possesses 
several noteworthy advantages. In the first place the 
case covering the battery is made of hard rubber 
and is consequently not affected by perspiration as is 
a metal-incased battery. Of course if the case receives 
a hard blow it may be more readily broken than one 
made of metal. But the men, knowing this fact, some- 
how give the lamp better care and protection than they 
otherwise might. As a result the battery cases are giv- 
ing satisfactory service. 

Another advantage possessed by this lamp is that the 
reflector contains two bulbs. Consequently, if one 
breaks the miner can turn a small switch and pass the 
current through the reserve bulb. Consequently he does 
not have to grope his way out in darkness. The bat- 
tery, like some others, has a device enabling it to be 
used in shot firing. This outfit weighs about six ounces 
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more than other types now on the market and the bulbs 
employed are of four-volt potential. 

The lamproom of this colliery readily reveals the 
variety of lamps that are and have been in use. The 
two large racks in the foreground of the illustration 
support the old-fashioned safety lamps. The Davy is 
the only type of safety lamp now used at this mine. 
It is used only for the detection of gas. The other 
safety lamp rack has been altered so that it is now 
adapted to use with electric lamps. 

An important detail in the issuance of these is the 
fact that a record is kept so that it is known at all times 
just what lamp each man has. Consequently, if any 
damage is done to a lamp, the proper man may be held 
responsible. A check is given to each miner, and his 
name is recorded on the lamp rack under the number 
of that token. He cannot draw a lamp unless he pre- 
sents his check in exchange for it. The number of 
the lamp corresponds to the number of the check. 
Furthermore, in order to prevent a man from getting 
the wrong check, the lamproom attendant places the 
lamp on the issuing rack in the place marked with the 
corresponding number and the name of the man to 
whom the lamp is to be issued. 

Thus, in case a man tampers with a lamp while it is 
in his possession and in so doing damages it, the lamp- 
room attendant can tell who had the lamp. As a dis- 
ciplinary measure, when the man comes the next 
morning he is issued not his regular lamp but one that 
does not emit the same volume of light. According 
to the extent of the damage done the man may be 
required to use this duller type for as much as a week 
before his regular lamp is re-issued to him. 

In the rear of the lamproom is a charging rack for 
the Edison and Witherbee lamps, while in the extreme 
corner is placed a rack for charging the Wheat lamp. 
In this latter charging rack each row of lamps has its 
own control with its individual switch and ammeter. 


Power May Be Transmitted by Wave Motion 


OWER usually is transmitted by one of five methods: 
By steam, direct mechanical action, electricity, com- 
pressed air or hydraulic pressure. Wave transmission 
furnishes a sixth method, which utilizes for the trans- 
ference of energy waves or pulsations set up in a con- 
fined liquid. 
In its simplest form the apparatus consists of two 





WAVE-POWER GENERATOR WITH ROCK DRILL 


By the generator on the right are provideds the pulsations 
which are carried by the jointed ‘‘Flexstel” piping to the rock 
drill. 
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cylinders, each fitted with a plunger and connected by a 
pipe, the entire system being filled with water, oil or 
other liquid. If one of the plungers is moved rapidly 
to and fro it will set up at each stroke impulses or 
waves of compressed water. These traveling along the 
pipe with the speed of sound (about 4,800 ft. per 
second) exert their energy upon the plunger at. the 
further end, causing it to move with simple reciprocat- 
ing motion in exact synchronism with the movements 
of the first piston. : : 

This method of transmission is at present being util- 
ized in such devices as rock drills, riveters and the like. 
Tools of this kind are extremely simple in construction 
and deliver to the point of application an unusually 
large proportion of the energy developed. Consequently 
the efficiency of the transmission is high. 

The devices operating upon this principle as manu- 
factured by W. H. Dorman & Co., Ltd., of Stafford, 
England, at present perform only those functions that 
heretofore have been filled by compressed air. It is 
thought, however, that this wave motion can be applied 
to serve many other useful purposes. While now used 
only to transfer reciprocating motion, it is believed that 
it may be successfully used for the transmission of 
both rotary motion and heat. 


Heating Feed Water Cools the Grate 


N THE accompanying illustration is diagrammatically 

shown a new device for heating water for boiler feed 
or other purposes. The arrangement is extremely 
simple, consisting chiefly of hollow grate bars through 
which the water is made to circulate either automat- 
ically or by means of a pump. By this latter method 
the circulation is positive and rapid, and consequently 
the heating is highly effective. 

As may be seen in the illustration, the basic idea 
consists in making the grate bars of the furnace hollow 
and causing the water to circulate through them. The 
water is drawn from the bottom of a supply tank and 
after traversing the grate bars is either forced into 
the boiler or returned to the top of the tank. 

Making the grate bars hollow and forcing water 
through them has other advantages besides merely heat- 
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FEED HEATING SYSTEM 


Circulating the boiler feed, either naturally or by means of a 
pump, through the grate bars not only heats the water but cools 
e bars. 


ing the water. By this means the grate bars are kept 
cool and consequently free from warping. Further- 
more, the cool grate prevents clinker from sticking. It 
would be quite possible also, although this is not shown 
in the illustration, to arrange the bars so that they can 
be rocked or shaken as is the ordinary grate bar. This 
water-heating grate is the invention of George A. 
Bynum, of Denning, Ark., and is readily adapted to 
use on locomotive or stationary boilers. A patent upon 
it has been applied for. 
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Army Gas Mask of No Value in Carbon 


Monoxide or Oxy gen Deficiency* 


By GEORGE §8. RICEt 


HE American army in France successfully used 

the gas mask to combat the poisonous gases emitted 
by German shells, and this caused many army men to 
feel that the gas masks were proof against any kind 
of gas which might be encountered.. The result has 
been that from time to time the press has reported 
deaths of former army men who have attempted to use 
their masks as a means of enabling them to enter safely 
various unbreathable atmospheres such as those contain- 
ing illuminating gas, gasoline vapor, and the gaseous 
products of mine fires. Such a case has just been 
reported from a mine in Copperopolis, Cal., where a 
former army man lost his life in descending a mine 
shaft which was filled with the fumes from a mine fire. 
Another man who in attempting to rescue him merely 
used a dust respirator lost his life also. 


ARMY MASK HAS SERIOUS LIMITATIONS 


Though the American type of the army gas mask 
was developed by the Bureau of Mines for the War 
Department and although since the war a section of 
the bureau’s investigative force has been developing 
industrial gas masks for certain specific gases, the 
bureau has repeatedly called to the attention of the 
public the fact that such masks have serious limita- 
tions and that in no case should a gas mask be used 
in underground workings, for the reason that in the 
atmospheres encountered there may be an insufficient 
amount of oxygen to breathe (and the gas mask does 
not supply oxygen) or carbon monoxide may be pres- 
ent, which the army mask will not remove, for some 
carbon monoxide is always produced by a:-mine fire or 
by a coal-mine explosion, or by a blast of dynamite 
or other explosive. 

It is true that the bureau has been developing a 
mask which may take care of a small percentage of car- 
bon monoxide—that is, 1 per cent and under—but 
around mine fires:and after explosions there may be, 
and frequently is, a much larger percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the mine atmosphere. Masks such as these, 
limited as they are in their scope, may be used in the 
presence of small percentages of carbon monoxide and 
associated gases and are designed for those working in 
surface industrial plants. They are suited, for example, 
for use on the top of a blast furnace or around gas 
producers in the open air. 

Even when a test has shown only a small amount of 
carbon monoxide present in a mine, one cannot tell, on 
account of the rapidly changing conditions caused by 
the fire, whether within a short distance there may not 
be high concentrations fatal to life. 


MASK CAN HELP WHERE OXYGEN IS LACKING ~ 


Finally, it cannot be stated too positively that a mask 
is not the slightest help when there is a deficiency 
of oxygen, and in the immediate vicinity of a mine 
fire oxygen is always deficient and usually is accom- — 
panied by the presence of both carbon dioxide and car- 
bon monoxide. In many places in mines the presence 
of carbon monoxide is frequently unaccompanied by any 
condition from which its presence may be suspected, 
and if a man enters a place in a mine which contains 





*From article entitled ‘‘Danger in Using Army Gas Masks in 
Mines,” U. S. Bureau of Mines Reports of. Investigations. 
{Chief mining engineer, Bureau of Mines. 
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less than 8 or 10 per cent of oxygen he is likely to 
drop in his tracks without receiving the slightest 
premonition of his collapse. 


Numerous instances have occurred where gas, such 
as firedamp (methane), has gathered into a pocket in 
the roof and men entering the place have immediately 
lost consciousness. Where they have been dragged out 
immediately and revived the victims have declared that 
they were under the impression that they had been 
knocked down. In case of the Copperopolis mine it is 
reported that a miner undertook to go down the shaft 
of a mine in which there was a fire, using the army 
gas mask which he had used overseas. It later proved 
that he was overcome and fell off the ladder into the 
sump. As he did not return two rescuers attempted 
to go down, wearing ordinary dust respirators, which, 
of course, are valueless against gases. One of these 
men fell off the ladder into the sump; the other man 
managed to get back into a skip and give the signal to 
hoist, but when he reached the surface he was uncon- 
scious and had to be revived by artificial respiration. 
The two bodies were later recovered from the sump by 
rescue crews, wearing breathing apparatus of the 
Bureau of Mines and working under the supervision 
of Bureau of Mines engineers. 

This striking case presents an illustration of the 
absolute failure of the-army gas mask and the success of 
the self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus in an 
irrespirable mine atmosphere. 
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Where Anthracite After Preparation Was 
Dropped Back Into Mine 


EVERAL interesting features in the stripping of 

anthracite are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This picture was taken at one of the Cranberry 
Creek Coal Co’s. old strip pits near Hazleton, Pa., 
where the Mammoth has been uncovered. The rock 
in the foreground and to the right, looking like a 
part of the roof of an observatory, is the foot wall 
of the coal measure, which at this point outcropped at 
or near the summit of a sharp anticline. 

In the background, in the central portion of the 
picture, is seen the mouth of a breast that was driven 
up from the underground workings. When this pit 
was being worked the surface was stripped off, but 
the coal was mined from below and taken down the 
breasts into the mine, there to be loaded into cars and 
sent to the breaker for treatment. 

To the extreme right of the illustration are seen 
the remains of an old abandoned washery. In this 
building coal was only partly cleaned, the large rock 
alone being removed; after which the coal was sent 
back into the mine down one of the breasts, where it 
was loaded into mine cars and taken to the breaker. 

Now that practically all the coal has been removed 
from the stripping the pit is being used for a rock 
dump. This dump can be seen in the center of the 
picture and at the top. 





WHERE THE OCCURRENCE OF AN ANTICLINE MAKES STRIPPING POSSIBLE 


Anthracite stripping often differs from bituminous in the unevenness in level of the material to be stripped and in 
the fact that the strip material is all hauled out to a spoil bank, whereas in bituminous stripping as practiced 


the operation is one of casting. 


As the shovel in the latter pits has a long handle—about 90 ft. long— 


the casts of the shovel are large, but the operation is casting nevertheless. 
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reater Economy Needed in Working 


Thin Seams of Low Coal 


The longwall method of mining is urged for the working 
of low coal, because of the greater economy afforded 
by that system. 

EFERRING to the inquiry of L. E. R., Coal Age, 

Aug. 19, p. 408, regarding the working of a 35-in. 
seam of coal, allow me to suggest that the longwall 
method of mining presents features that will afford the 
greatest economy in the operation of the mine and yield 

a maximum production of coal at a minimum cost. 

It cannot be denied that economy of working is an 
important feature in mining low coal. Not only is it 
important to obtain complete extraction of the coal, but 
the cost of operation must be reduced to a minimum, in 
order to realize a profit and make the undertaking a 
SUCCESS. 

The general plan of working coal by longwall is 
shown in the accompanying figure, which illustrates the 
advancing system where diagonal roads are driven to the 
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PLAN SHOWING DIAGONAL ROADS AND GATEWAYS 


right and left of the main haulage road and working 
places or gateways are maintained by building good 
packwalls on each side of these roads. From time to 
time, the gateroads are cut off by other diagonals, from 
which new gateways are opened. The gateroads are 
driven on 42-ft. centers, and two men load coal at the 
head of each road. This affords a 21-ft. face of coal 
for each man and gives him a good day’s run. 
Longwall work requires an experienced man to have 
charge of the mine, as great care and watchfulness is 
needed to make this method of mining a success. The 
miners must understand that good packwalls have to be 
built in a solid substantial manner. In my opinion, 
this method is the only one that can be successfully 
applied to the working of low seams of coal. 
_ Let me say that, in this instance, the advancing 
system should be adopted because of its giving quick 
returns, which will be needed to make up the daily pay- 
roll. I fully agree with the suggestion of Mr. Bain, 
however, who states in the issue of Oct. 21, p. 856, 
“Very much depends on understanding the movement of 
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the overburden and keeping a proper control of the roof 
pressure, so that it shall be just sufficient to break 
down the coal.” Without this knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with the work, I want to say the undertaking is 
liable to prove a costly operation. 


Rock Forge, W. Va. WILLIAM Howcrort. 


Lower Seam Worked in Advance of an 
Overlying Seam 


Working out the coal from the lower of two seams sep- 
arated by a considerable thickness of strata caused 
the floor in the upper seam to sink a few inches away 
from the coal, and again, in places, the coal in that 
seam dropped a few inches away from the roof. 

Me interest has attached to the discussion of the 

question of what effect the working out of the 
lower one of two seams of coal that are separated by 

250 ft. of strata would have on the later working of 

the upper seam, as suggested in the inquiry, Coal Age, 

Sept. 16, p. 594. The inquirer should have given more 

data regarding the nature of the intervening strata, the 

inclination of the seams, etc. ' 

A question asked in a colliery managers’ examina- 
tion in England some time since shows the effect that 
may result from even a fairly slight inclination of 
the seam by causing the break to draw over a consid- 
erable distance on the rise side of a shaft pillar. In 
the same manner, any inclination in the two seams 
mentioned in this inquiry would have an effect to extend 
the break further than if the seams were level. How- 
ever, this may not be in line with the discussion. 

I recall an incident that occurred not long since in 
my Own experience in the working of two seams of 
coal. I do not remember the exact thickness of the 
strata separating the seams, and it may have been 
some less than the 250 ft. mentioned in this case. 
However, we started the work in the lower seam first, 
mining that seam by the longwall method. The gate- 
roads turned off the slant roads were driven 14 yd. 
apart with 9-ft. roadpacks built on each side of the 
road and leaving 24 ft. of waste between them, which 
was allowed to cave in as the face advanced. 


EFFECT PRODUCED IN THE UPPER SEAM 


Notwithstanding the fact that every precaution was 
taken to build solid packwalls the subsidence of the 
overburden was felt in the upper seam, as was found 
when mining was commenced later in that seam. The 
work in the lower seam was kept well in advance of 
that in the upper seam. 

In working the upper seam, however, it was found 
that the floor had fallen away from the coal in places 
from one to three inches. In other places the coal 
had dropped with the floor leaving about the same 
vacancy at the roof. Again, in other places the strata 
remained solid and intact. 
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An important advantage resulted from the previous 
mining of the lower coal, however, in the draining off 
of the water and gas from the upper seam, leaving that 
coal of a hard woody nature and making it more difficult 
to blast. More explosives were required to break down 
the coal in the upper seam, but its commercial value 
was not injured. WILLIAM DICKINSON, Sr. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. 





Training the Assistant Foreman 


Every assistant foreman should be in constant training 
for the position of mine ‘foreman in order to enable 
him to assume the duties of that office at any time 
when he may be required to do so by reason of the 
absence of the foreman. 


HEN reading the letter of Oliver Young, Coal 

Age, Oct. 7, p. 756, I could not help but feel that 
he had outlined very fully the many duties of an assist- 
ant mine foreman. It has always seemed to me, indeed, 
that the work performed by the assistant makes him 
of as much importance as the foreman himself and 
it would be well if he came into closer touch with 
the superintendent. 

There is little doubt but that the best results are 
obtained when the mine foreman and his assistants 
work together; but, from the nature of the case, this 
is often far from being true. . Human nature is 
naturally selfish, and too often it happens that the 
assistant foreman is simply a buffer for the foreman. 
Occasionally, however, one will find an instance just the 
reverse of this condition. 

Owing to his greater ability and practical knowledge 
the experience and judgment of an assistant foreman 
may and frequently do prove of more value than the 
same qualities in the foreman, who has come to hold 
little more than a nominal position in the eyes of his 
superintendent because of his lack of initiative. Observ- 
ing, from time to time, instances where the foreman 
was a mere figure head and the responsibility rested 
largely on the assistant, led me to suggest his closer 
touch with the superintendent. 


THE WISE FOREMAN TRAINS His ASSISTANTS 


A good and wise foreman who is worthy of the posi- 
tion he holds will train his assistants to such an extent 
that he can call upon them at any time to act in his 
place when he is unavoidably detained or called away 
on other business. Foremen with this trait, however, 
are not aS numerous as one would wish. 

An incompetent foreman, on the other hand, is prone 
to be selfish in this respect. He prefers having around 
him assistants who he knows do not stand a ghost of 
a chance of ever becoming foremen. After being absent 
from the mine for a day it pleases him to know that 
things did not move along as usual and certain work 
awaits his return. The fact seems to impress him with 
a sense of his importance. 

It has always been my contention that when the 
operation of a mine does not proceed as regularly in 
the foreman’s absence as when he is present there is 
something wrong with the foreman. Evidently he has 
failed to train his assistants to perform the duties of 
the office in his absence, as the law requires. 

I once knew of a superintendent who would fre- 
quently remark that he did not care to take a vacation 
because nothing went right while he was away. At 
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the same time it was generally conceded that a 16-year 
old boy could have filled his place with equal satis- 
faction, so little did that superintendent have to do 
that was of a responsible nature. 

As mine foremen, let us take another and broader 
view. Let us call to mind the time when our own 
ambition was to become a mine foreman. No man must 
think that he is so important that things cannot go 
on without him. When a fellow drops out there are 
a hundred others ready and able to fill his place. I 
often look back and think how eager I was to learn 
things that my foreman pointed out to me, and it makes 
me now feel for every ambitious assistant foreman 
or fireboss who is struggling to learn and to train 
himself for a higher position. 

It is hard to understand Mr. Young’s reference to 
the difficulty of determining who of two or more assist- 
ants wrote a certain report. In the anthracite region 
each assistant foreman and each fireboss must have a 
book of his own, in which he notes everything he has 
observed or done that day. Every report is signed 
by three persons, the assistant or fireboss making the 
report, his foreman and the superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHECKS UP ALL REPORTS 


At one of our large collieries there are twelve fire- 
bosses employed to examine the mine every morning 
and the superintendent insists that each of their books 
shall be on his desk before 7:30 a.m., together with 
the assistant foreman’s report for the day previous. 
He examines the firebosses’ reports of the morning and 
makes his first visit that day to those places where 
“gas” is reported, his purpose being to ascertain the 
cause of the unusual condition reported. 

We have made a great advance in handling gaseous 
mines. I remember the time when 4 ft. of gas would 
be reported by a fireboss and the men allowed to take 
off their coats and brush it out. Today men are held 
out and not permitted to proceed to work if gas has 
been found in their places. 

Mr. Young’s remark:-that assistant foremen come into 
closer contact with the men than the foreman does not 
describe my experience. I believe that the bossdriver 
who is an old hand at the business is the ‘Information 
Bureau” of the entire mine. He can tell you anything 
you want to know and is able to give a good guess when 
his knowledge fails. In my opinion, what a bossdriver 
does not know cannot be ascertained from the foreman 
or any assistant. RICHARD BOWEN, 

Plains, Pa. Special Investigator, Hudson Coal Co. 


Miners and Their Bosses 


The human factor in coal mining is an important ele- 
ment of success. Encourage all mine workers to read 
and study. The boss is not the only one on the job 
who has brains. 

T WAS with great pleasure that I read the article 
that appeared in Coal Age Sept. 2, p. 495, by G. E. 

Daugherty, who I think must hail from the mountains 

of Kentucky. This and similar articles that have 

appeared from time to time in Coal Age show that the 
writers have at heart the best interests of the coal in- 
dustry and are seeking the good of their fellow men. 

We have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
close familiarity with those about us. Along this line, 

I have often noticed the appeal made in Coal Age 
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asking the practical miner to give his views gained by 
experience in the mine; and I have thought that if 
Coal Age was thoroughly canvassed in the several min- 
ing communities, as I have seen done with other mining 
magazines, there would great benefit result to the miner. 

The man with a limited education must depend 
largely on the reading of simple articles that give the 
practical experience of men in positions similar to his 
own. Their experiences always help him in his daily 
vocation and go very far to eliminate accidents that he 
is taught to avoid. It is unfortunate that in the moun- 
tain districts, where many coal mines are located, only 
the officials and bosses ever see Coal Age. 


UNFAIR TO TREAT WORKERS AS CHILDREN 


No wonder some bosses conclude that since the miners 
have no papers to read they have no brains; and it is 
left to the boss to direct the miner and watch him as 
he would a child. This classification of men, as the 
result of conditions that surround them, is often unfair 
and leads to misunderstanding and friction between the 
men and their bosses. 

For myself, I have every respect for the boss, but 
there are times when sent to do a certain work I feel 
I know where to start and how it should be done. 
Yet, as has been stated in Coal Age, orders must be 
given and obeyed. I always take my orders with good 
grace, though it may be like taking medicine when not 
needed. 

Naturally an intelligent man feels that he would like 
to use his own judgment in some matters, particularly 
where it affects his personal safety. Often when the 
orders given by the boss differ from my own practical 
knowledge I cannot but think how the company’s 
money is being spent needlessly, when there is an easier 
and perhaps a safer way to perform the work. Always 
in my mind are the three essentials in mining: safety, 
production and economy. PICKPOINT. 

Cranberry, W. Va. 


Hindrances to Mining Coal in the 
Mines of Great Britain 


Physical conditions alone explain fully why the British 
coal miner working in mines in Great Britain is able 
to mine less coal per day than the American miner 
at work in the mines in this country. 


ITH much interest I read the letter of H. S., 

which appeared in Coal Age Sept. 30, p. 687, 
where he gives a few only of the many reasons why 
the British coal miner puts out less coal a day than 
the American miner. 

The question is not difficult to answer, provided one 
has had considerable experience in the mines of both 
countries. Allow me, then, to give a few of the instances 
that affect the relative producing ability of two miners 
working in the mines of Great Britain, as compared 
with the work of the same miners in American mines. 
I can best illustrate this by citing the experience of 
myself and brother who, a few years ago, were mining 
coal in Great Britain, but have now been engaged a 
number of years in the same work in this country. 

First, let me say that the average American miner 
does not realize what is meant by the term “soft coal,” 
as applied to the bituminous coal fields of Great Britain. 
Indeed, I have seen anthracite in this country that was 
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far easier to mine than much of the soft coal in Eng- 
land. 

My brother and I when working a chamber more 
than 60 ft. wide, in the bituminous coal regions of South 
Wales, found it necessary to undercut the coal with a 
pick for a distance of three feet or more. The work 
would take one man two days to mine the coal across 
the face of the chamber and he would have to work 
hard at that. Working together, my brother and I took 
turns at mining and loading the coal. While I used 
the pick my brother would load a car of coal; and again 
I would load a car while my brother worked with the 
pick. 

One would naturally think that when a breast of coal 
had been mined to this depth it would fall of its own 
accord; but more often we would have to use wedges 
to force the coal down. This was known as “plug-and- 
feather.” Our later experience goes to prove that had 
we been able to drill and blast the coal as we do here 
we would have mined more coal in a day than we did 
then in a week. But, as the use of explosives for 
blasting coal in the mines was prohibited, we had no 
other choice than to wedge down the coal that would 
not fall when mined. 


WAGES AND WORKING HOURS IN BRITISH MINES 
DIFFER FROM THOSE OF TODAY 


There was no minimum wage there at that time, nor 
was the working day limited to eight hours. The miner 
was paid one shilling and four pence per ton, or about 
33c. per ton of coal mined. It was necessary to lift 
about eighteen inches of bottom, which was done with 
a pick and hammer. The price per yard for that work 
was a “Thank you.” The road being carried up the 
side of the chamber made it a long distance to handle 
the coal at the face. The miner loaded the coal into 
what was called a “curling box,” holding about 50 Ib. 
of coal. This was pushed or dragged along the floor; 
or the box was carried to the car if the headroom was 
sufficient along the face. 

Besides these drawbacks it was necessary to work, 
in some of the deeper mines, by the light of locked 
safety lamps. In those mines the coal was worked by 
the longwall system and it was necessary for the miner 
to spend much time standing props with crossbars or 
booms to support the roof at the face. 

In most of the mines the conditions were such that 
it was impossible to load coal with a shovel. Indeed, 
many times the timbers were stood so close to the 
face that there was no room to use the shovel. ' In 
such mines little undermining was necessary, but in- 
stead the miner was obliged to sprag his coal or brace 
it to prevent its falling and bringing the rock down 
with it. 

For the most part these seams contain cleavages or 
“slips,” as they are called by the miners. The slips 
would range from three to five or six feet apart and 
occurred in a generally east-and-west direction. Most 
of the chamber or “barry work” is driven north or 
south across the slips. At times the slips form an acute 
angle with the floor of the seam and are termed “face 
slips”; but if they form an obtuse angle with the floor 
the miner is said to.be “working on the back.” 

Under these conditions the work must be performed 
with great care, and I believe it could be done more 
quickly if naked lights could be used. The miner is 
also obliged to build wooden ‘“‘cogs” about every ten 
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yards apart and on each side of the road in his place. 
If one of our anthracite miners was told to build 
a cog at intervals in his chamber he would, I believe, 
soon be wending his way homeward. 

In closing let me say that any British miner on com- 
ing to this country finds little difficulty in keeping up 
with his American cousin in any branch of the work. 
However, such are the hindrances, due to the physical 
conditions that exist in British mines, that I doubt 
if an American miner going to that country could keep 
pace with the miners employed there and who have 
long been accustomed to the difficulties with which they 
have to contend. 

Without any desire or intention of flattering our- 
selves, I will say that my brother and myself have 
loaded six cars of coal a day in the old O. S. Johnson 
slope of the Scranton Coal Co., at Priceburg, Pa., far 
more easily than we ever loaded four cars, in a similar 
field of coal, in South Wales. 

In the first place, here we have good roof, work with 
naked lights, drill and blast the coal, and have our 
cars placed by the driver at the face ready for loading, 
in chambers only 24 ft. wide. There is also a large 
scoop with which to load the coal. Above all, the mine 
foreman and his assistants treat us as men, which has 
been new to us, as the British mine manager (foreman) 
is little better than a Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 








Firing a Boiler Under Varying Load 


It is desired to know what saving of fuel can be effected 
through the proper firing of a boiler when the average 
day load is much greater than that during the night- 
shift, and in what manner the boiler should be fired 
to realize the greatest economy. 


EK HAVE two 270-hp. McEwen engines, each oper- 

ating a General Electric generator. The steam is 
furnished to the engines by a 400-hp. Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler, with grates 9 ft. long and 9 ft. wide. The gene- 
rators give a current of 400 amp. for 16 hr. during the 
nightshift; but during the day the current consumed 
will vary from 500 to 1,200 amp. Both engines are 
operated during the eight-hour dayshift, while a single 
engine only is run at night. 

What I desire to ascertain is the best method of firing 
the boiler under these changing conditions. Having 
regard to the varying load, which is far greater during 
the dayshift than at night, would it be possible to save 
fuel at night by carrying a steam pressure of only 60 lb. 
instead of the 100-lb. gage required throughout the day? 
Also, should the fire be kept high in front and low in 
the rear or made level over the entire surface of the 
grate? JOHN O. BERKEBILE, 

Kimmelton, Pa. _ Engineer, Reading Iron Co. 





Since there are a greater number of heat units 
(B.t.u.) per pound of steam, at 100 lb. gage pressure 
than at 60 lb. gage, there will be consumed a lesser 
weight of steam, per horsepower hour, at 100 lb. gage 
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than at 60 lb. For this reason, there is greater effi- 
ciency in using steam at the higher pressure, even when 
operating but a single engine, driving one generator 
and consuming less power. It should be remembered 
that, assuming a practically constant efficiency of boiler 
and engine, the consumption of fuel per hour is about 
in proportion to the power required or weight of steam 
generated in the same time. 

In reference to firing a boiler, a good thickness of 
coal should be maintained over the entire grate, the coal 
being evenly spread and no holes or hollows permitted 
to form in the bed, which would allow comparatively 
cool air to reach the boiler. It is important to keep as 
nearly an even temperature as possible in the firebox. To 
this end, it is not the best practice to spread a large 
amount of fresh coal over a hot firebed. 

What is known as the “coking method” of firing is 
largely used by experienced firemen. This consists of 
throwing the fresh coal on the fire near to the furnace 
door and allowing it to become ignited before spreading 
it evenly over the fire. In any case, the furnace door 
must be kept open as short a time as possible, as the 
entry of cold air into the furnace would lower the pro- 
duction of steam very rapidly. 

The principle involved in good firing is to furnish just 
what air is needed to burn the weight of coal required 
for the generation of the steam. Any excess of air be- 
yond this amount lowers the temperature of the furnace 
by absorbing the heat that should go to generate steam 
in the boiler but instead passes out into the stack and 
is lost. An insufficiency of air supplied to the furnace 
likewise causes a loss of heat through the incomplete 
combustion of the coal and production of carbon monox- 
ide which passes into the stack. 


Inclination of Chute in Handling 


Bituminous Coal 


The inclination of a chute, in order to permit the coal 
to slide freely, depends on the size and condition of 
the coal as being wet or dry, the manner in which tt 
is dumped and the lining of the chute. 

WHILE ago I read somewhere information relat- 
ing to the proper inclination to be given chutes 
to enable the coal to slide readily. I cannot now recall 
where this information was given, but am very much 
in need of it at the present time. Will Coal Age kindly 
assist me in the matter? ENGINEER. 
Poweroy, Ohio. 





The majority of coal chutes today are metal lined, 
sheet iron or boiler plate being used for that purpose. 
Assuming the coal is to be dumped from the car into 
the chute, the inclination required to cause the coal to 
run freely will depend on the size of the coal and its 
condition whether wet or dry. Dry coal slides more 
readily than when it is wet and requires a less inclina- 
tion of the chute. 

For mine-run bituminous coal, an inclination of 264 
deg. will give good results where the dry coal is dumped 
from the car into a chute lined with sheet iron. The 
larger sizes of dry lump coal slide freely on an inclina- 
tion of 26 deg., while chestnut and pea coal will gen- 
erally require an inclination of 30 and 35 deg., re- 
spectively. If the coal is wet, these inclinations should 
be increased by 5 deg. for the larger sizes and 8 or 10 
deg. for the smaller sizes. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Anthracite Mine Foremen’s Examination 
Kighth District, May 4, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in using electricity for power or other purposes in 
mines ? 

ANSWER—Where electricity can be used with safety in 
mines not generating gas the system has the advantage 
of being more flexible. That is to say, an electric system 
can be more readily installed and changed as conditions 
may require than either compressed air or steam. Again, 
the cost of installation is generally less taking every- 
thing into account. Electricity can be used for more 
purposes in the mines, being available for lighting, 
signalling and blasting, as well as drilling, coal cutting, 
pumping and hauling. Electric power can be produced 
and distributed from a central power station, or pur- 
chased from an independent power company. 

The disadvantages pertaining to the use of electricity 
in mines are the danger of contact of men and animals 
with live wires; also the danger of ignition of gas 
accumulated in the mine; or the ignition of any combus- 
tible material through the sparking of wires, blowing 
out of fuses, short-circuiting of the current, etc. 


QUESTION—-State the conditions under which the pres- 
ence of the various mine gases may be expected. How 
may each be detected? 


ANSWER—Methane or marsh gas may be expected to 
accumulate at the faces of pitches and in rise workings, 
in mines generating gas and where the air current does 
not sweep the face in quantity sufficient to carry away 
the gases generated. The gas is found in larger quan- 
tity in live workings where fresh faces of coal are 
constantly exposed, especially if the ventilating current 
is inadequate. 

Carbon monoxide may be expected in poorly venti- 
lated abandoned areas, particularly where the coal is 
soft and makes much fine dust, or where spontaneous 
ignition has taken place in the gob and the waste areas 
of the mine, unless such places are thoroughly ventilated 
with an ample air current. 

Carbon dioxide is found in poorly ventilated mines 
and abandoned places and where gob fires exist and 
there is a good supply of air. 

Hydrogen sulphide may be expected in mines where 
the coal contains much sulphur that has disintegrated 
under the action of water or dampness. 

Methane is detected by observing the flame cap 
formed in a safety lamp, when that gas is present in the 
mine air. Carbon monoxide, by observing the effect of 
the gas on small caged animals, as birds or mice. Car- 
bon dioxide, by the dim burning of the lamps or their 
complete extinction. Hydrogen sulphide, by its smell. 

QUESTION—Under what conditions in a mine does the 
Anthracite Mine Law require a mine foreman to with- 
draw the men under his charge? 

ANSWER—The anthracite law (Art. 12, Rule 8) re- 
quires the mine foreman or other person in charge to 
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withdraw the men from the mine or any portion thereof 
when it is found to be dangerous from the presence of 
gas or other cause whatsoever. The only persons per- 
mitted to remain are those removing the danger. 


QUESTION—Suppose you were about to examine a mine 
for explosive gas, what would you consider your first 
duty as a fireboss, before you entered on your rounds 
through the mine? 

ANSWER—Before. entering the mine, the fireboss 
should carefully prepare and examine his lamp to see 
that it is filled and in safe condition. He must also 
see that the mine ventilating apparatus is working: in 
the usual manner and that the customary amount of air 
is passing into the mine. He must place a suitable 
danger signal at the mine entrance to prevent anyone 
from entering the mine before his examination is com- 
pleted. When he has finished and made his report, he 
should remove the danger signal and permit only those 
men to enter the mine whose places he has found to 
be safe for work. 


QUESTION—Two airways, one circular and the other 
square, each have an area of 81 sq.ft. and the length of 
each is 2,500 ft.; what is the difference in the rubbing 
surfaces of the two airways? 


ANSWER—First, find the difference in the perimeters 
of the two airways and multiply this difference by the 
common length. Thus, the perimeter of the square 


airway is 4 \/81 = 36 ft. The radius of a circular 
airway whose area is 81 sq.ft. is r = Al gerrele 
5.078 ft. The circumference of a circle having this 
radius is 2 * 3.1416 * 5.078 = 31.9 ft. The difference 
in the perimeters of these airways is, therefore, 36 — 
31.9 = 4.1 ft. The difference between the rubbing sur- 
faces of the airways is then 4.1 & 2,500 — 10,250 sq.ft. 


QUESTION—What is the amount of rubbing surface in 
an arched airway 2,000 yd. long, the top being semi- 
circular; the height from the floor is 10 ft. and the 
width 14 ft.? 


ANSWER—The radius of the semicircular arch is half 
the width of the airway, or 7 ft., and the perimeter of 
this arch is 7 & 3.1416 = say 22 ft. The sidewalls are 
each 10 — 7 — 38 ft. high and the total perimeter of 
the airway is therefore 22 + 14 + 3 + 3 = 42 ft. 
Hence, the rubbing surface of this airway is 2,000 
42 = 84,000 sq.ft. 


QUESTION—If in making your examination you dis- 
covered a place with 10 in. of gas at the face and tailing 
back along the roof 20 ft. to a point, what would be your 
duty in such a case? 


ANSWER—This is a dangerous body of gas and far 
too much for a fireboss to attempt to remove before 
completing his examination of the remaining portion 
of the mine or section in his charge. It is his duty 
therefore to “danger off” the place by the proper signs 
to prevent anyone from entering there unwarned. On 
returning to the mine entrance or shaft bottom, the 
fireboss must enter the danger in the book kept for that 
purpose and then proceed to take up the checks of the 
men who work in that place and also the places adjoin- 
ing so as to prevent these men from going into the mine 
or starting to work, till the danger has been removed 
and the places again examined and found safe for work. 

Besides entering his report in the book, the fireboss 
must report verbally to the foreman what dangers he 
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Mining Executives at Denver Continue 
Discussion of Business Problems* 


At Meeting of American Mining Congress Interesting 


Discussion of Standardization Is Continued—Cottrell 
Would Let Government Regulate Use of Patents—Boyle 
Advocates Right to Combine Where Public Interest 
Is Not Jeopardized—Morrow Outlines Coal Situation 


By R. DAWSON HALL 








port of the Standardization Com- 

mittee on “Outside Coal-Handling 
Equipment” at the meeting of the 
American Mining Congress, the assem- 
blage was informed that the committee 
had given consideration to, but had 
come to no conclusion on, the vexed 
question of shaft fireproofing. The law 
of Illinois calls for a fireproof shaft, but 
is a shaft really fireproof when covered 
merely with a ys-in. or a 3-in. coating 
cf asbestos board nailed to the shaft 
timbering? The question has often 
arisen in connection with the determi- 
nations of the Mining Board of the 
state. Further consideration was given 
te the question of cages and skips with 
provisions to prevent the fall of the 
cage on the severance of the cable and 
to make overwind and excessive speed 
impossible. However, no recommenda- 
tion was made by the committee. 

In the discussion of tipple clear- 
ances Carl Scholz declared that the 
prospect of larger railroad cars made 
it necessary to make clearances ample. 
For some time the largest railroad coal 
cars have had a maximum capacity of 
200,000 lb., but the Virginian Ry., an- 
xious apparently to keep its cars to 
its own line, has bought a number of 
cars of 120-ton capacity. These are 
10 ft. 3 in. in width over clearances. 
J. Milliken, president of the Industrial 
Car Manufacturers Institute, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., stated that the Pennsyl- 
-vania R.R. was buying similar cars. 


SAFETY MEN ON CLEARANCES 


H. M. Wilson, director of the depart- 
ment of inspection and schedule rat- 
ing of the Associated Companies, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said that the safety 
men who drafted schedules were satis- 
fied with the 2-ft. clearance suggested, 
as between moving bodies, but wanted 
more than 18-in. between the edge of 
the car and stationary objects. The 
safety men were asking for 20 in. They 
also want 5 ft. between the top of the 
car and the stationary parts of the 
tipple. He believed that there should 
be some rule for overhead clearance, 
though, of course, the clearance was 
lost if a boom was allowed to hang 
down below that level. 

As to fireproofing James Needham 
remarked that the Attorney General of 
Illinois had decided that a _ gunited 
shaft is fireproof. If so, is not a 


CF ort ot the to discuss the re- 
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entitled ‘‘“Mining Men Discuss Standardiza- 
tion Plans,’: p. 1109. 


shaft lined with asbestos board also 
fireproof, or one covered with sheet- 
iron? In the discussion it was con- 
tended that while in situ these would 
be perfectly proof against fire, but what 
would happen if a car was dropped 
down the shaft on the top of the cage, 
causing a short circuit, or if an explo- 
sion took place? Either might wreck 
any other than a concreted shaft, ex- 
posing and perhaps ripping out the 
board backing on which the fireproofing 
had been erected, thus making it poss- 
ible for the flames to attack the in- 
flammable material. 

Perhaps less forcibly it was ques- 
tioned whether the backing would de- 
velop either dry rot or wet rot and so 
become unequal to the continued sup- 
port of the fireproofing material. This 
is a less obvious danger with a tight 
material like gunite, for the air would 
be excluded and deterioration of the 
wood would be negligible. Mr. Need- 
ham said that the Attorney General had 
permitted the use of wood guides in 
such shafts as were otherwise fireproof. 


RECOMMENDS 42-IN. TRACK GAGE 


The Underground Transportation 
Committee made its report through 
C. E. Watts, chairman. Mr. Watts for 
his committee advocated a 42-in. gage, 
whereas, just before, the Mining and 
Loading Committee had expressed the 
idea that three gages might be pro- 
vided—36-in., 42-in. and 48-in. It was 
stated that 80 per cent of the new 
trackwork already was of 42-in. gage. 
The committee recommended a radius 
of curvature on the main haulage of 
28 ft., which was that of a No. 2 track 
frog. The wheelbase of new cars, it 
said, should be 42 in. The over-all 
length over sills, not bumpers, should 
be not more than 126 in. 

It urged that the overhang of a car 
be not greater than a third the length 
of the car, that is, the car should never 
be longer than three times the wheel- 
base. The height of the coupling cen- 
ter it set as 10 in. Again the longwall 
men were forced to break in, this time 
in the person of J. A. Ede, of the Illi- 
nois Zine Co. He felt that the longwall 
miner needed a car of somewhat less 
generous dimensions. 

The report on ventilation was read 
by W. A. Rowe, chief engineer, Amer- 
ican Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., in the 
absence of W. L. Montgomery, chair- 
man. He stated that he had not seen 
the report till early that morning, and 
he considered that the parts referring 
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to the conditions and size of the mine 
airways were beyond the province of 
the committee. In general, he was not 
in full sympathy with the report. It 
recommended that the speed of the air 
in the shaft should not exceed 1,000 ft. 
per min., and in the airways should be 
kept at or below 2,000 ft. per min. 
where union regulations were not such 
as to make the providing of sufficient 
airways too burdensome. It recom- 
mended that booster fans be used only 
in remote portions of the mines and 
be installed only to meet temporary 
exigencies. 

The report advocated a second fan. 
This, Mr. Rowe said, would be an ad- 
mirable provision for the American 
Blower Co., and so he hesitated to 
criticize it, The recommendation was 
made that two separate drives be pro- 
vided for every fan, so that in case one 
failed, the other would be available. 
The report urged that the fan be fire- 
proof and readily reversible. No report 
was made by the Drainage Committee. 


TILT ON SCREW AND GEAR DIMENSIONS 


Occasionally there were some lively 
but friendly tilts between the mine ex- 
ecutives and the representatives of the 
manufacturing interests, the former 
suggesting that the machinery men 


‘used bolts and gears that were not 


standard, so that the purchasing agents 
did not venture to go into the open 
market to buy repairs, but were com- 
pelled to buy of the firm by which the 
machinery was supplied. The manufac- 
turers denied that this was true. 

The executives declared that it was 
sufficiently frequent to make the pur- 
chasing agents who were not skilled 
mechanics extremely doubtful as to the 
expediency of buying of any but the 
machine manufacturers. Carl Scholz 
declared that the only standardized fea- 
ture was the price. This charge is 
either true or untrue, and it would seem 
possible to ascertain the facts and so 
relieve purchasing agents of this har- 
assing uncertainty and the manufac- 
turers of this aspersion. 

In the afternoon the metal-mining 
standardization conference was _ held. 
Arthur Notman, superintendent of the 
mine department of the Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation, Copper Queen Branch, 
Bisbee, Ariz., reading a remarkably 
close analysis of drilling machines and 
drill steel. Mr. Notman is one of the 
members of the committeé of which 
Norman B. Braly, of the North Butte 
mine, is the distinguished chairman. It 
appears that standardization of the 
bolts on any given machine is desirable, 
so that one or two wrenches will serve 
for setting up and ease of erection will 
be promoted. This seems to be of equal 
importance with the necessity of ob- 
taining a reduction in the number of 
spare parts carried. Charles A. Mitke, 
consulting engineer, of Bisbee, Ariz., 
presided. 

In the evening the third general ses- 
sion of the congress was held with 
Bulkeley Wells in the chair. Dr. F. G, 
Cottrell spoke on “The Bureau of Mines 
and the Industry.” He concluded his 
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remarks by saying that patents are not 
treated in the same way as other mo- 
noplies. The railroad and the street- 
ear lines, the gas and electric com- 
panies have franchises from the Govy- 
ernment and certain rights in the 
courts; nevertheless, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Public Util- 
ities Commissions exercised jurisdiction 
over their operation. Patentees, how- 
ever, are given monopolies just as com- 
plete, and yet no control is exercised 
over the liberal rights thus granted. 
He believed that there should be some 
such restraint provided. 


ANALOGY CLOSE BuT ILL-CHOSEN 


It might here be said that though 
there have been one or two important 
patents where an attempt has been 
made to take an excessive advantage of 
the public needs, yet on the whole the 
path of the patentee is long and diffi- 
cult. If the advantage of his patent 
is provided beyond question, he is kept 
busy combating infringers of his right. 
The defence of such a patent is expen- 
sive and keeps him from concentrating 
properly on the development and mar- 
keting of the device. If its success is 
obvious, the difficulties of merchandising 
are such as to make the patent yield a 
meager return or involve the inventor 
in a more or less heavy loss. 

It may become of recognized utility 
just when the expiry of the patent 
gives opportunity to a horde of imita- 
tors to invade the field and profit by 
the sales work of the patentee. Min- 
ing is a hazardous business, but the 
handling of a patent has even greater 
risks. The railroads and public util- 
ities have been rendered unsuccessful 
and inadequate by reason of excessive 
regulation. Why destroy the patent 
business by an equally imprudent con- 
trol? The analogy Dr. Cottrell uses 
is to the point, but it hardly helps 
to establish his argument. Rather it 
ccnfutes it. Regulation has demoraliz- 
ed every industry to which it has been 
continuously applied, and it will do a 
like disservice to the industry of pro- 
moting patents. 


LEGAL AND MORAL OBLIGATIONS DIFFER 


General L. C. Boyle, who is the at- 
torney at Washington for the lumber 
interests, addressed the delegation on 
“Industry and the Government,” urging 
the remission of the excess-profits tax 
and surtax, which have borne so oppres- 
sively on wasting industries. He spoke 
favorably of the Sherman law, but 
thought that combinations for the 
good of the public, entered into with 
the approval of the Government and 
supervised by it, should be permitted 
and even encouraged. 

Recently, lumbermen had offered to 
meet for the purpose of regulating 
prices downward, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral, while personally favorable to such 
a combination to lower prices, declared 
that it would be in violation of the Sher- 
man law, and that the lumbermen would 
take this remedial action at their own 
risk. Needless to say, they did not 
take it, though a-few individuals at 
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their own initiative continued to sell 
below the market price. Mr. Boyle 
pointed out that it was dangerous to 
conspire to lower prices, because such 
a combination may be held by the 
courts to be a conspiracy to drive 
high-cost or financially weak producers 
out of the market by what are known 
as “dumping” methods. 

He approved the exemption of labor 
unions from the operation of the Sher- 
man Act, provided those unions were 
reasonable in their demands and re- 
sponsible to the public. Organization 
he held was not morally a crime either 
on the part of capital or of labor, pro- 
vided that the combination thus formed 
did not abuse the powers which organ- 
ization provided. 


FAVORS CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION 


He believed that a combination to 
curtail production and maintain a rea- 
sonable price in the face of a stagnant 
market was beneficial to capital, labor 
and the public; to the latter because it 
prevented the waste of material that 
always accompanied operations con- 
ducted with an insufficient profit margin 
or a loss. He noted from the news- 
papers that the farmers were forming 
an organization to control prices, and 
the Government seems disposed to per- 
mit it. He could see no harm in farm- 
ers thus manipulating the selling of the 
products of their industry, provided ex- 
cessive profits were not sought. 

The lumbermen would take the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court with all 
due deference, but if it goes against 
them they will feel justified in seeking 
by proper means such a revision of the 
law as will make their combination and 
other combinations than theirs per- 
missible if not conducted in such a 
manner as to be incompatible with the 
public interest. They feel that their 
action has been morally justified in 
view .of the fact that the Bureau of 
Forestry in a report has practically ab- 
solved them of any attempt to exact 
the payment of unfair prices. 


To Stop SALE OF WORTHLESS MINES 


The fourth general session was held 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday with Carl 
Scholz in the chair, A. C. Mackenzie 
opening with an address on “Blue-Sky 
Legislation,” urging the repeal of all 
state laws of this type and the enact- 
ment of federal laws in their place. 
State regulation, he said, was value- 
less, as the people within a state are 
protected by their local acquaintance 
with conditions and the approval given 
by a state with a blue-sky law often 
serves to give a specious value to a 
worthless property and to make it pos- 
sible to sell poor stock beyond the state 
confines. 

Judge E. Finney, member of the 
Board of Appeals, Interior Department, 
spoke on “The Interpretation of the 
Mining Laws” and James G. Fitch, of 
Socorro, N. M., on “State Taxation of 
Metal Mines.” D. Vance Sickman, a 
mining engineer, of Denver, Col., read 
a paper describing “A Powderless 
Mechanical Process for the Mining of 
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Coal.” An abstract of this article will 
soon be published. Mr. Sickman in 
well-chosen words referred to the way 
in which machinery drives the man. He 
must either let it work or let it rest, 
and if the operation of the machine 
does not involve labor he would rather 
let it run to its capacity than stand 
idle. Mr. Sickman dislodges the coal 
by water pressure. A plant is being 
installed at Rock Springs Mine 4 of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 


LOSSES FROM DEATH AND SICKNESS 
Dr. Arthur L. Murray, of the U. S. 


-Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., 


discussed in broad terms “Industrial 
Medicine and Health Conservation.” 
The two principal points made were 
that physical defects are rarely irre- 
mediable but can be corrected and that 
the industry sustains a heavy loss in 
the number of skilled men removed by 
death, accident and sickness. 

In reference to the first contention 
ke pointed out that of eighty-one ap- 
plicants for hoisting engineers’ licenses 
in the State of Utah, twenty-nine per- 


‘sons, owing to physical defects, were 


found unfit for employment of that 
character. Twenty men had defective 
vision, three had hernia, four had minor 
defects of the limbs and two had con- 
stitutional diseases. Only these last 
two were ultimately rejected, the other 
twenty-seven having their defects cor- 
rected. He said that sickness laid off 
employees on an average nine days 
every year. This appears to be only 
a small loss of time, but for 100 men 
the loss is 900 days, or the equivalent 
of three whole years for one man. 

The fifth general session was placed 
under the chairmanship of Thomas T. 
Brewster, of St. Louis, Mo. Robert N. 
Miller, a solicitor in tax settlements, 
spoke, urging the mining men to de- 
mand that a board be appointed so 
capable and so distinguished that it 
would not hesitate to use its powers 
and make tax settlements which the 
lesser men in the present Internal Rev- 
enue office were afraid to make. These 
relatively inexperienced men did not 
feel assured of their ability to make 
decisions. Low salaries were filling 
the service with men. of inadequate 
practical training and the better men 
were fast being drawn elsewhere by 
liberal offers. 


How To MAINTAIN OPEN SHOP 


George Wolfe, secretary of the Wind- 
ing Gulf Operators’ Association of 
Beckley, W. Va., surveyed “The Condi- 
tions of Operation and Production in 
the So-Called Open-Shop Districts.” He 
declared that if the operators would 
sit tight they would have no difficulty — 
in maintaining the open shop. 

To illustrate the reasonableness of 
his contention he referred to the expe- 
riences of a West Virginia operator, 
John D. McKell of the McKell Coal & 
Coke Co., who declared to his men that 
he would not collect the check-off but 
would close his mines until his men 
were willing to work open shop. The 
men could stay in the company’s houses 
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and work wherever they wished, but 
if they wanted to work in his mines 
they would have to do so without the 
check-off. After sixty days of strik- 
ing they returned to work at Mr. Mc- 
Kell’s terms. 

In the Beckley district non-union and 
union mines are found on -opposite 
sides of the track from each other. 
The non-union and union districts dove- 
tail. Thus E. E. White runs a mine 
without the check-off, while just across 
the track is a plant of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., where the 
check-off is in operation. 

According to Mr. Wolfe about 85 per 
cent of the mine workers are reliable, 
desirable citizens. The other 15 per 
cent are men whose mission it seems 
to be to make trouble. The non-union 
mines gather the men who want to 
work, the unionization of neighboring 
mines driving them to places where 
they can labor without interference. 


SINISTER INFLUENCE APPEARS 


Following Mr. Wolfe, E. W. Parker 
read a paper on “What Happened in 
the Anthracite Region in 1920.” Dr. 
Parker. declared that almost every- 
thing happened that could happen, but 
the most sinister matter was the ad- 
vent of the consulting economist. A 
settlement had been practically ef- 
‘fected, but the men, lured away by the 
specious figures of the consultant, were 
determined to hold out for larger gains. 
Their decision cost them heavy losses, 
the $40,000 paid to the economist being 
easily the least of those losses. Dr. 
Parker stated that the shortage of 
anthracite was greater than statistics 
showed, for the use of hard coal had 
increased while its production had de- 
creased. A continued shortage of 
bituminous coal had further increased 
the use of anthracite. Furthermore, in 
prompt production statistics, no differ- 
entiation was made between various 
sizes of anthracite. It was certain that 
the percentage of the domestic sizes 
had decreased, for much—how much is 
not known—more small-size anthracite 
was made in 1920 than in previous 
years, this fine material coming largely 
from culm banks. Just what is the 


shortage of domestic sizes is not 
known. 
Carl Scholz in speaking on “The 


_ West Virginia Appellate Court De- 
cision,” said that at his Illinois mine 
of about 1,000 men the check-off 
amounted to about $50,000 a year, each 
man paying roughly $6 per month to 
the union. The annual collection of 
dues probably will. run from $25,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000, some of which is 
locally distributed. He approved the 
declaration of George Wolfe that 25 
per cent of the men in the mines were 
little disposed to support the union. 
During the last year the mine work- 
ers checked out money to support Sam- 
uel J. Montgomery for Governor, Sam 
running on a third, or labor, ticket. 
Thousands came up to Charleston to 
march in a procession in his honor. 
Yet when the ballots came in Mont- 
gomery made a poor showing. The 


- each raising the price 25c. a ton. 
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quiet men who endure the union in 
silence voted against ‘the man whom 
they had been unwillingly aiding with 
their money. The labor voters of West 
Virginia are not to be coerced, though 
where opposition to the union cannot 
be secret they yield somewhat readily 
and weakly to the noisy 15 per cent. 

J. D. A. Morrow, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association, 
spoke on “The General Coal Situation.” 
He declared that a shortage of 5,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal still exists, 
but it is rapidly being wiped out by 
the large production which the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s service orders have made pos- 
sible. The high prices for coal were 
not due to manipulation of the market 
but to frantic bidding by purchasers. 

As an instance he cited four men 
who went out to buy coal to supply a 
single railroad. They knew that their 
jobs depended on their success. Conse- 
quently they bid against one another, 
The 
railroad got the coal but at an unnec- 
essarily high rate. 





What constitutes a _ fireproof 
shaft? What is a proper clear- 
ance on a tipple? Which gage 
of track should be preferred? 
How much may mine car over- 
How fast is it 
Are 


hang wheels? 
well to speed the mine air? 
machines, screws and gears usu- 
ally standard? 





The high price for coal severely 
crippled some buyers, but, being read- 
ily paid by others, they spent their 
money without any scruple as to the 
effect of their action on others. One 
concern sold its product at $100 per 
unit. The cost of coal even when fig- 
ured at $20 a ton meant to that firm 
an increase in cost of only 30c. per 
unit. It therefore saw fit to conclude 
a contract at that high figure, arguing 
that it would be high enough to as- 
sure it of all the coal it wanted no 
matter what happened, for the company 
that entered into the agreement to sup- 
ply the fuel would go into the market 
and get it if a strike at the mines of 
the company temporarily shut off pro- 
duction. 


WHEN A NEW ENGLANDER PRAYS 


The New England difficulties were 
due largely to the fact that all the coal 
that New England wanted could not 
be taken through the Hudson River 
gateways. As the rate of transporta- 
tion by water, owing to shortage of 
bottoms, was $1.50 a ton more than 
by railroad, the canny New Englander 
refused to buy water-borne coal at 
that higher rate, and when, owing to 
delay, he could not get any coal by 
water or rail, he made a bitter outcry. 
To quote Mr. Morrow, to be obliged to 
pay $1.50 more than another man is 
enough to make “the New Englander 
offer a prayer.” Finally New Eng- 
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landers demanded of the operators 
1,250,000 tons a month. They were told 
then that the demand was excessive, 
but they insisted upon their estimate. 
In a short time they were declaring it 
was so much more coal than they 
needed that they could not find any 
place to put it. Mr. Morrow ended by 
condemning Senator Calder’s plan for 
nationalizing the coal mines. 


CALLBREATH URGES HIGHER DUES 


On the morning of Thursday, Nov. 
18, the members held their annual 
meeting, at which the secretary, J. F. 
Callbreath, made his annual report. He 
stated that the receipts. during the 
fiscal year were $150,432 and the cash 
on hand $9,232. He believed that the 
by-laws no longer met with the grow- 
ing needs of the organization and he 
suggested that the president name a 
committee of three to revise them. | 

Especially did it seem well to ask 
members to pay more than $10 for 
membership, for at that figure a mem- 
ber is a liability and not an asset, so 
expensive was the service now being 
afforded. There were two classes of 
members, those who paid $10 and those 
who attained membership by the con- 
tributions of companies and associa- 
tions. There were roughly 900 of the 
one class and 2,500 of both classes. 

The following directors ended their 
terms of office: Walter Douglas, of 
New York City; Samuel A. Taylor, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. A. Friedman, of 
Lovelock, Nev.; Carl Scholz, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo. In their places the 
following were elected: James A. 
Douglas, of Bisbee, Ariz.; Robert Lin- 
ton, of Butte, Mont.; W. F. Loring, of 
San Francisco, Cal.; Carl Scholz, of 
Charleston, W. Va., and Hugh Shirkie, 
of Terre Haute, Ind. 


W. J. LorRING ELECTED PRESIDENT 


The president for the ensuing year 
is elected by the directors from their 
body, and later in the day W. J. Lor- 
ing, of San Francisco, Cal., was chosen 
to succeed Bulkeley Wells. D. B. 
Wentz, of Philadelphia, Pa., was elected 
to succeed Harry L. Day, of Idaho, as 
first vice-president; E, L. Doheny, of 
California, who was third vice-presi- 
dent last year, this year. becomes the 
second, the place he vacates being oc- 
cupied by T. T. Brewster. J. F. Call- 
breath was unanimously re-elected sec- 
retary. 

The first address at this conference 
was one written, but not presented, 
by H. H. Stoek, dean of mining of 
the University of Illinois, on the 
proper place of English in the engineer- 
ing curriculum. No one doubted for a 
moment that English was needed, but 
the general sentiment seemed to be 
that it should be taught under the 
supervision of the engineering depart- 
ment and not as a broad cultural study. 
The main desideratum was the acquisi- 
tion of simple, lucid English that would 
readily convey the correct meaning of 
the speaker or writer. The average 
student regarded English as an un- 
necessary grind and did not see why 
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he should be compelled to give time to 
it. Dr. A. X. Illinski, president of the 
New Mexico School of Mines, read a 
paper on mathematics contributed by 
Prof. Robert Peale, of the Columbia 
School of Mines. As that paper ad- 
vocated the use of mathematics for its 
cultural quality it was quite forcefully 
attacked, Dean F. A. Thompson, of the 
Idaho School of Mines, who presided, 
declaring that all studies had this cul- 
tural value and that, as all could not be 
studied, only those should be given at- 
tention that were helpful to the student 
in his life work. 

It was urged that success in teach- 
ing mathematics was attained only 
when it was taught by engineers, and 
some said the very names of the 
branches of mathematics should be 
eliminated, as trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, calculus and the like. The 
engineering student should get the 
training in seeking solutions to prob- 
lems with which he would be con- 
fronted in his mining experience. 


CONFERENCE ELECTS OFFICERS 
After a round-table lunch Charles H. 
Fulton, director of the Missouri School 
of Mines, was elected chairman; A. X. 
Illinski, president of the New Mexico 


School of Mines, was elected vice- 
chairman, and Francis A. Thomson, 
secretary. C. H. Clapp, president of 


the Montana School of Mines, and D. A. 
Lyon, U. S. Bureau of Mines, were 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

Addresses were made in the after- 
noon by Morton F. Leopold, safety engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines; Dr. David 
White, chief geologist, U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey; Dr. F. L. Ransome, also of 
the Survey; Henry Landes, geologist 
for the State of Washington, and Ed- 
ward Higgins, who spoke on the safety 
code of the State of California. 

In the evening the congress held its 
annual dinner at Daniels & Fisher’s 
restaurant with Thomas B. Stearns in 
the chair. At its close a letter from 
President-elect Warren G. Harding 
was read and J. F. Callbreath was 
presented with a scarfpin in recogni- 
tion of his labors as secretary. A life 
membership was awarded to D. W. 
Brunton. Thomas B. Stearns then be- 
came toastmaster, calling on U. S. 
Senator Charles S, Thomas of Colorado, 
who in his response said that Ameri- 
can individualism was fast being 
sapped. The American no longer re- 
lied on himself for extrication from 
his difficulties, but whenever business 
did not go to his liking he went whin- 
ing to the government. Thus the gov- 
ernment was rapidly being centralized 
in Washington and so many laws have 
been passed that a man has to be a 
student in order to be sure that he is 
not a criminal. 

Emmett D. Boyle, Governor of 
Nevada, presented a watch on behalf 
of the congress to Bulkeley Wells, and 
addresses were. made by Carl Scholz, 
W. J. Loring, T. A. Rickard, E. B. Grey, 
who, by the way, had walked 175 miles 
to be present, being a resident at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and. chairman of it: 


GOAL AGS 


chapter; E. P. Matthewson, W. G. 
Bierd, president of the Chicago & Alton 
R.R.; L. C. Fisher from the Philip- 
pines, Governor B. B. Brooks of 
Wyoming and T. T. Brewster. 

The sixth general session assembled 
on Friday in the convention hall, with 
Bulkeley Wells presiding. Arthur Not- 
man spoke on the relations of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation with its em- 
ployees. He related, among other mat- 
ters, the  selective-service system 
adopted in reducing its forces at Bisbee, 
Ariz., to meet the declining needs of 
the copper market. The discharge of 
large numbers of men was a regret- 
table expedient made as fair as cir- 
cumstances allowed, but involving loss 
and discomfort to those discharged. 

The bituminous coal industry works 
irregularly but does not discharge well- 
meaning and industrious workmen. It 
might well be questioned whether 
the way of the coal industry or that 
of the metal industry is to be preferred. 
Herbert Hoover seems to think that 
the metal industry is functioning better 
than the coal industry when it dis- 
charges men. 


CopPpER INDUSTRY FUNCTIONS ILL 


To judge by Arthur Notman’s talk 
neither he nor the Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration considered the copper indus- 
try as “properly functioning” when it 
faced such a _ necessity. Only Mr. 
Hoover seems to have discovered the 
peculiar malfunctioning of the coal in- 
dustry. It might as well be admitted 
that most industry is badly functioning 
most of the time and that slow work- 
ing is not the only form of failure to 
function. A discharge of workmen is 
quite as grievous, and no company 
more regrets its necessity than the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, which has 
done much to better the living condi- 
tions of its men. 

Charles A, Chase, manager of the 
Liberty Bell Mines at Telluride, Col., 
discussed “Why Colorado Mining Engi- 
neers Adopted the Open Shop,” and L. 
Ward Bannister, of Denver, Col., spoke 
to the title of “Denver and the Open 
Shop,” advocating with much ability 
that the laws should be so written that 
a process served on an officer of a 
voluntary association should be re- 
garded by the courts as a _ process 
served on every one of its members. 
This would make the association 
amenable to laws to which incorporated 
bodies are subject. He said that the 
plea of operators for the rights of non- 
union men was disingenuous, but added 
that he believed the public was quite 
ready to accede to the proposition that 
there was a menace to the employer 
and the nation in 100 per cent organ- 
izations. 


RAILROAD HEAD ON LABOR UNREST 


W. G. Bierd, of the Chicago & Alton 
R.R., spoke lengthily to the title “The 
Relation of Industry to Industry.” He 
believed that workingmen would not 
give up readily the advantages gained 
during the war. But, as-a matter of 
fact, has labor in general gained any- 
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thing in the years that have just 
passed? A few industrials, like those in 
the coal-mining industry and the rail- 
road industry (especially the more 
lowly day laborers), have gained at 
the expense of all other classes of 
workers, but labor in general has 
gained nothing. It has higher wages 
but no increased purchasing power. 
But if unhappy in his remarks about 
wages and unrest, Mr. Bierd’s plea for 
no more government control contained 
elements in its favor and deserved 
greater amplification. James Lord, 
president of the mining department of 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
not present, and though on the pro- 
gram did not send an address. 

A seventh session was called to hear 
the report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. Bulkeley Wells’ resolution for 
regulation of the use of patent rights 
was approved. It calls only for a 
ccmmittee of the congress to consider 
the matter and co-operate with govern- 
ment committees appointed to report 
en it. The preamble, however, speaks 
plainly in favor of the proposition. 
Another resolution by Carl Scholz, ad- 
vocating that in the event of a depart- 
ment of public works being formed, the 
Department of the Interior be con- 
tinued with control of Western lands, 
also was approved, as also a resolu- 
tion emanating from the same source 
and urging that the Henderson bill, 
which would unite the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines with the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, be enacted into law. Another 
resolution having the same author 
urged the formation of the department 
of public works. 


CONDEMNS MINE NATIONALIZATION 


C. E. Debeque’s resolution in favor of 
an appropriation for scientific inquiry 
into the technique of oil-shale develop- 
ment received approval as did also 
George Wolfe’s resolution against the 
nationalization of the coal-mining in- 
dustry. The blue-sky resolution failed 
of passage though backed by Sidney 
Norman and A. G. McKenzie. How- 
ever, Mr. McKenzie induced the con- 
gress to avoid any expression of ap- 
proval of the blue-sky laws already in 
existence. : 

Another resolution declared that, as 
it had been decided that the net pro- 
ceeds of mines constituted profits and 
were all taxable without deduction for 
depletion, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is not justified in its rule that, 
regardless of actual conditions, actual 
facts and valuations, the invested capi- 
tal of mining corporations should be 
ascertained by deducting from profits 
for each unit of minerals removed be- 
tween the commencement of mining 
cperations and the year 1916. 


CONGRESS MAy MEET IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Chicago and Atlantic 
City were discussed as places for next 
year’s congress. Pittsburgh appears to 
Lave the preference, but the matter is 
entirely in the hands of the directors. 
About 700 persons registered at this — 
meeting. Probably 1,000 were in at- 
tendance. 


Mexican Coal ‘Miners Return: 
Get 20 Per Cent Increase 


The coal miners’ strike in the 
State of Coahuila, Mexico, ended 
Nov. 25, when the diggers returned 
to work on the Mexican Government 
terms, according to reports received 
at Eagle Pass, Texas. The terms 
include a wage increase of 20 per 
cent. The strikers, who numbered 
about 11,000, quit work Oct. 11, 
when their demands for a 100-per 
cent wage advance were refused. 
The mines were returned Nov. 22 to 
their owners by the strikers who 
seized them the preceding week. 





Living Cost Receded 2 Per Cent 
During October 


The cost of living declined nearly 
2 per cent between Oct. 1 and Nov. 
1, 1920, according to figures col- 
lected by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. This decrease, 
added to that which had already oc- 
curred, marks a total drop in the 
average cost of living of 5 per cent 
since the peak of price increases 
was reached in July, 1920. Rents 
and the average cost of fuel, light 
and sundries rose a little over July 
prices for these items, but the aver- 
age cost of food and clothing con- 
tinued to fall. 





Railroads Continue to Surpass 
Pre-War Traffic Figures 


Freight movement on American 
railroads during September contin- 
ued to exceed records for bulk, ac- 
cording to a statement Nov. 23 by 
the Railway Executives’ Associa- 
tion. It amounted to 40,999,843,000 
ton-miles, which was more than the 
total moved in any one month either 
prior to or during the war, though 
it was 1,701,992,000 ton-miles less 
than the roads handled in August 
ef this year. 





Belgium Coming Back 


Be’giam’s output of coal in Sep- 
temher, 1920, equalled the output 


_ for September, 1913. 





Federation of Labor to Move 
Against Lever Act 


The American Federation of La- 
bor will seek to have Congress at 
the coming session repeal the Lever 
Food and Fuel Control Law, under 
which the Government sought to re- 
strain the late coal strike. 





Automobile Plants Resume Work 


Two thousand men have been put 
back to work in the parts depart- 
ment of the Willys-Overland Auto- 
mobile Co., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Vice-President Kil- 
patrick, in charge of production. The 
Chevrolet Motor Co. will reopen its 
plant at Tarrytown, N. Y., on Dec. 1 
and will operate at the rate of 100 
cars daily. The plant has been prac- 








tically shut down for the past month 
with only about 200 of its 2,000 em- 
ployees at work. The Dodge Broth- 
ers Automobile Co. also announces 
an early resumption of work in its 
plants. 





Charges Discrimination Against 
Mexical Labor Leaders 


Canuto Vargas, secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
cn Nov. 29 charged that labor lead- 
ers of Mexico are being barred from 
the United States, instancing the 
refusal of immigration authorities 
at Laredo, Texas, to admit J. M. 
Tristan, of the Mexican Federation 
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of Miners. ‘The coal miners of Mex- 
ico were called out on strike by 
Tristan’s organization and Tristan 
was coming to this country on a 
mission from the Mexican govern- 
ment. 





September Gasoline Output Sets 
New Record 


All gasoline output records were 
broken during September, the Bu- 
reau of Mines announces. Refiner- 
eries produced a daily average of 
15,000,000 gallons, making the out- 
put total for the first nine months 
of 1920 3,500,000,000 gallons, as 
compared with 2,900,000,000 gallons 
during the same period in 1919. 
Consumption and exports continued 
high, the bureau said, so that while 
storage tanks on Sept. 30 held 298,- 
C00,000 gallons, the amount on hand 
then was less than on Aug. 30. 





Employees’ Bank Sets Example 
In Economy 


The Shipbuilders’ Co - operative 
Bank at Quincy, Mass., claims to 
hold the record for economical run- 
ning expenses, with a total expendi- 
ture of $80.96 for the first nine 
months of its existence. The bank 
was formed by employes of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
to lend themselves money to build 
homes and to encourage thrift. The 
bank lends sums ranging from $50 
to $8,000 and charges 6 per cent 
interest. 


British Rail Freight Rates Are 
Three Times Those of U. S. 


British freight rates applied to 
American rail traffic would have 
cost American shippers virtually 
$20,000,000 a day more in the first 
six months of 1920, according to an 
article prepared by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics in the Railway 
Age. Statistics quoted show that 
government controlled British roads 
had an average freight rate a ton- 
mile for the half year of 26.3 mills, 
while the American average was 9.7 
mills. The larger-sized units in 
which American roads handle freight 
is given as the principal reason why 
this country’s roads haul freight 
more cheaply, 





Santa Fé Will Return to 
Eight-Hour Day 


Announcement was made at the 
Santa Fé Ry. shops at Topeka, Kan., 
the largest on the Santa Fé system, 
of a reduction from nine to eight 
working hours a day. The nine-hour 
day was established two months ago 
to meet an urgent demand for re- 
pairs to cars and locomotives to ex- 
pedite the movement of the wheat 
crop. 





Spanish Coal Miners Ask Share of 
Profits for Education 


The National Federation of Span- 
ish Miners has passed a resolution 
calling on every miner in the coun- 
try to join in a general strike on 
May 1 next and remain idle, unless 
the mine owners grant them fixed 
minimum wages according to work- 
ing conditions in each mining dis- 
trict. The men also are requested 
to claim participation in the profits 
from each ton of coal mined, this 
money to be utilized for educational 
purposes. The mine owners regard 
the fixing of the time of the pro- 
posed strike at such a distant date 
as an indication that the miners are 
satisfied with their present condi- 
tions. 





New Hampshire Utility Commis- 
sion Urges Railway Economy 


The New Hampshire Public Serv- 
ice Commission gave out a letter 
Nov. 23 to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the financial 
condition of New England railroads. 
While admitting that some read- 
‘istments of rates and changes in 
the present divisions of income 
might be necessary, the New Hamp- 
shire Commission also suggested 
that much might be saved by the 
roads themselves by rigid economies 
and curtailment of expenditure. Re- 
ductions of wages might be neces- 
sary, it was added, but the abolition 
of free passes now granted to em- 
ployees and their families was 
urged. 
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Average Retail Prices of Coal in Principal 
Cities of the United States 


VERAGE retail prices of coal on Jan. 15 and July 

15 of each year, 1914 to 1920, inclusive, and on 

June 15, 1920, by cities are shown in the table 

below, abstracted from the Monthly Labor Review for 

September, 1920, of the Bureau of Statistics of the 

U. S. Department of Labor. The prices are those 
quoted by the retail trade for household use. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, 

prices are shown for Colorado, Arkansas and New 

Mexico anthracite in those cities where these coals form 





any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages 
made on the several kinds. The coal dealers in each 
city were asked to quote prices on the kinds of bitumi- 
nous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, 
but do not include charges for storing the coal in 
cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
The bureau hopes to publish coal prices monthly here- 
after instead of semi-annually, as heretofore. 











Retail Prices per Ton of Coal for Household Use 








1916 


City, and kind of coal Jan. Jan. July 


Atlanta, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stoveis.eers saree Maite © 
Chestwutt. sree 

Bituminous s. octets 

Baltimore, Md.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
LOVE... om seets seers 
Chestnut. oc nee ee 

BitumiINoOUsse. ha Rohit 

Birmingham, Ala.: 

ibpkmtbeawuoleyi seeuees Sora IS ae 4.228 3. 

Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
LOVE e cia etereiiciote 
Chestnut ote ontse eine 

Bituminous. we oe serene 

Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
StOVE ds coa sieiotestetea cs 
@hestnit sce nests ce 

Bitdminousss- noose 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stoves..jesmtiewe eee 
Chestnut. % upc 

Bituntinous\s ss sec 

Butte, Mont.: 
Bitiminous. oy ect <r ne 
Charleston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
DStOVG ie + cies eisbensi ais 1 
Chesthutissi4 + 5 ee 1 

Bituminons-- 6 eee 1 

Chicago, IL: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
StOWGs sinned sys wtersssiokets 

@Mhestnut se cece nero eiehels se 

Bittiminous-s seniiercrs 

Cincinnati, Ohio: . 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stover ere tise tere 
Chestnutz)-at 2 ue care 

Bituminous, 7, 62s as ere 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

STOVOitt ica sberssieves aie 
Chestnut.......... 
Bituminous ey e.isees = oie 
Columbus, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CGhestnit o5 tice ctsreretes 

Bituminous. ye eee 

Dallas, Tex.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut sess eee sae 

Arkansas anthracite— 

Ege. Sa nn ae Seep oe 

Bituminous: eo eae ts 

Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed... 
Furnace, | and 2 mixed 

ittimMINOUss i elapse creole 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. cclncess oon te ec 
Chestnut F222 e05.02. = 

Bituminous een ee see 

Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BtOVOsse. weeds peer 
Chestnuts nats states 

Bituminous... 5 eee ate 

Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous. ney sich scl 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove os. cea ui ie ers 
Chestnute so: sat. oe 

Brtuminoukys. > eee ae 


1Per ton of 2,240 Ib. 
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8.250 8. 
8.450 8. 
4.411 °4 


8.250 
8.450 
4.673 


7.650 
7.900 
4.208 


8.300 
8.500 
4.611 


2Zoned out by Fuel Administration. 


7.750 
7.950 
4.000 








1917 1918 1919 1920 
Jan. July Jan, July Jan, July Jan. June July 
See * BES Seta ATC Meo ir Sane $14:667 © ee ae tee we 0 
ERD ia et J hae ot an pelos Sat oe ere ate 14.667 | > A fie ee ee oe OU 
$7.000 $7.050 $7.444 $7.778 $8.029 8.250 $9.050 $12.545 13.250 
18.160 18.542 19.600 110.450 111.983 111.750 112.500 113.500 113.750 
18.310 18.700 19.750 110.550 112.042 111.850 112.600 113.600 113,850 
WORD ae cisecie” Uetaeieaiad 36 eteeete 17.540 1 6.893 1 7.500 1 8.786 1 8.938 
5.080 5.607 5.616 6.461 6.741 7.286 7.496 8.791 9.431 
9.500 9.500 9.850 10.250 12.000 12.000 12.750 14.500 14.500 © 
9.500 9.500 9.850 10.250 12.000 12.000 12.750 14.500 14.500 
_ Sebati ea so ahids 10.250 9.000 9.500 13.500 13.250 
10.000 8.667 10.500 10.400 12.370 11.750 12.500 15.000 15.000 
10.000 8.667 10.500 10.400 12.370 11.750 12.500 15.000 15.000 
BY oe enemy oo nite satteied 9.125. 8.0007 8750019 122000 eae 
7.600 8.138 8.830 9.180 10.400 10.700 10.890 °12.000 12.080 
7.850 8.163 8.830 9.240 10.500 10.800 10.990 12.000 12.080 
AB AE Secret ar ee Cab AE ec 6.000 .8.000 .....5-. 11.000 = 122000 
8.222 8.598 9.188 9.083 9.377 9.836 10.381 10.444 10.908 
182750 0b 12500) 1125275. (2) 113.400 113.400 116.200 116.325 
UOR75 0d 10750!) 125475 eek (?) 113.500 113.500 116.300 116.400 
7.000 8.000 8.000 8.375 8.500 8.500 8.500 12.000 12.000 
9.750 9.583 10.350 10.900 11.808 12.200 12.590 14.150 14.675 
9.670 9.667 10.338 10.975 12.016 12.300 12.690 14.288 14.788 
7.083 6.813 6.671 6.475 6.700 7.017 8.020 8.414 8.946 
LOSOO0 Te. 5 fas 9.500 11.660 (2) 12.000. 2,500) = ace 14.000 
hOB 125 Sere, ons chts 19.2500. <a (2) 12.000 12.667 14.000 14.000 
5.500 - 5.958 6.098 6.725 - 6.478 - 6.139 6:739). 8.000. S382006 
QGSOe ee O07 to O29 oles ae ee 11.050 11.538 12.300 13.525 14.050 
1.0:3000'589'667- 35099575... as 11.175 11.650 12.233 13.500 14.025 
8.227 7.000. 6.901 6.443. 6.821~. 7/710 7.919520 einesse 
Pots Mee ne aie A PE on Ey 12.000 12.000 14.650 14.650 
6.400 6.031 5.943 6.179 6.088 6.056 6.513° 9.982 9.458 
RRP co) Feet eABR Ee aichets on las BEEN 18.000. .20:.000) 22.000 0 \): cee aaa 
11.500 11.000 14.334 14.250 15.800 14.500 18.500 17.000 17.000 
10. 167 .583 10.139 10.386 10.980 11.083 14.583 14.000 14.083 
9.600, 10.750 11.750 12.325 12.650 13.150 14.000 14.600 14.875 
9.900 11.000 11.750 12.325 12.650 12.650 13.500 14.530. 14.875 
.000 6.500 7.598 7.995 8.148 8.348 8.908 9.371 9.469 
9.750 .125 9.880 10.150 11.600 11.890 12.650 14.250 ° 14.625 
9.800 9.313 10.080 10.520 11.710 11.980 12.750 14.200 14.625 
7.583 7.500 8.267 8.180 7.732 7.988 8.781 10.933 12.417 
11.000 10.688 10.750 11.000 12.700 12.500 13.000 14.500 14.500 
11.000 10.438 10.750 11.000 12.383 12.250 12.750 14.250 14.250 
Pie rn = rere’ 10.000 10.250 9.500 10.000 12.250 12.875 
a se 9.000 ...... 10,000 10.000 12.000 11.500 11.900 
LODLG7E Meow = 9.825 10.250 12.250 12.250 13.000 13.750 14.375 
10:3a3 Ree 9.925 10.500 12.333 12.250 13.167 14.250 14 875 
6.800 107 6.1635 6.875.557.375 > .8.188™.9,3) 5 oe 
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City, and kind of coal Jan. 


Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


tOUS. nis e hisictercis cls $9. 


Kansas City, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


STO Cc ty OL ae eee ne 


Ee ge 3 8 GiGi Pa REC 


#9 @ be eign se 8 © 


Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite—~ 


Cerillosegg........... he 
WSILOMVINGUSE.. Lee Jouis eG (ER 


Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RtOVOraset Gi tie simcls «= 6 
Chestnut....... foie a's 


8. 
IBItUImInNGUss Fi cick es 3s 4. 


Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PUOVOr caeu sess pials oss 


Memphis, Tenn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


TRO WED EMTS tte scree acess), -5:« eval & 


PM bIAINOUSE dec s.5ivs.t 5 34. 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


BLOVEO a eiaciag & dele's « 
Cheatnupsget. ses. % 8 
SIGUITMINOUSHl Ds E ccicice a 6 


Minneapolis, Minn.: f 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BtOVGuerersi: coac see 


Q 
ia 
® 
D 
+ 
=] 
S 
+ 
Wo 


Bituminous, ....'...... 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


UL Oye CBA Go Re ae ae 


Bituminous.......... Cth A heRy 


Newark, N. J.: ! 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RSLOViGete) se sicte aicraye see.s.0c0 


New Haven, Conn.: 4 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


MLOVEEE aie ads tae. cates 6. 


New Orleans, La.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


DL Gy Gere Setar cio cs 5 10. 
Chestnut 10. 





Bituminous 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SLOVGd sos bbteld Sted sha's'e 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


PSUO Meee Sil Nexersi 676.0) ceils. 


PSA UIA TAU a= oy ey, leek. lela <- Pisa s (ors 


Omaha, Neb.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


BSLGn Oem fits a 2/0 sie 10. 
(COLNE ae eee 10. 
ISIGUITOUIOUBMT ote oe.s's. 3 8 6. 


Peoria, IIl.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


COVE ee tee. ec a eee 
Gh eatin. sinh kl ia Siayat tee 
LENE Cute th e707 TL ee a ee 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Shak oe aan 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BLOVEitlre i eieietl cls se ve 


BILUMINOUS... 2... sks 
Portland, Me.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ONS AEE 43. Cs Sie ee a eee 
Mehee cits). att ernie aes tose 
PT EAETAITIOUS PS «a oye tes vacua. * baere oi 


Portland, Ore.: 


PAUEUMINOURS vk ols a elbies 9. 


Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BHGV Ose acciock sn bie hele 
Ghentnute. tess geass ‘ 


an 


PAIGUMINOUB. 5.2. as 2 <> eke ie 


Richmond, Va.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BOW Olas ot cath o-cm ate 


BSIEUIMINOUBS~« die. «bc. ae 5 423 
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.750 
.750 


.067 
.300 
.040 


958 
. 083 


000 
.000 
7.750 
. 188 


950 


890 
453, 
181 


9.500 
9.500 
7.686 
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_— 
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— et et 
oOnN~N 


—_ = 
SAD 


es 
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—— 
WOW 


fo To] 
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—— 
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SIO Oo 
wonnrn 
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July 


.000 $17.000 
.000 
. 000 


.210 
.470 


+993 
.550 
-469 


.500 
.250 
. 250 


.400 
.500 
. 144 


800 
.900 
. 189 


.000 
.000 
Ay ies 


.050 
.050 


. 333 
EEE, 


.000 
.000 
e292 


800 
857 


.500 
. 500 
9315. 


.450 
.550 
. 930 


. 667 
P7530 
.550 


110.850 
.950 


.750 
. 663 
833 


. 200 
.200 
.573 


.493 


.000 
.000 
000 


.000 
.000 
8.464 


— 
ons 


—— 
—-+> 


115 
115.175 
7 


514 
514.500 
513 


Onn 


Ea 
— Win 





July 


+e 000 
18.000 


11.000 $14,000 $15.000 


.000 
563 


.800 
. 167 


14.583 
14.583 
.000 


. 833 
.857 


— oe 
Te B=] 


067 - 
067 


— 
Wwe 


.500 
.500 
See 


—s ot ot 
reap 


21.300 
21.400 
11.465 
14.000 


14.000 
7.429 


113 469 
113 438 


.250 
375 
15.360 
15.360 
14.810 
11. 955 


500 
. 625 


13.500 
13.500 


10.882 


1 Per ton of 2,240 lb. 2 Zoned out by Fiel Administration. 3 Per 10-barrel log, (1, 800 lb.) 4 Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 Tb) 5 Fifty ante per ton! additional is 


charged for “binning. ” Most customers require binning or basketing the coal into the cellar. 
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1915 1916 


July Jan, 


1914 


City, and kind of coal Jan. July Jan, July 


Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stovesstince on caste es 
Chestnuts 3ae cn eraed 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stoves ss Goeucies ato ee 
Chestnut. asseatee 

Bituminouser a. c.05 woe oy 

St. Paul., Minn.: : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove’ ea ta cious g) bicre ots : 
Chestnuts sine... teke 9. 

Bituminous spice © aole tee 6 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, land2mixed 11. 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed... I1 

Bituminoues nur ne cee 5. 

San Francisco, Calif.: 

New Mexico anthracite— 
Gerillos 626.5. piscninis ae 

Colorado anthracite— 


-200 
-450 


Sieyeye ote | “e,s.cslele)- shee miele? iasiersle SS || OSD aS 


Sei. sie, | egvele wie. P iw ecole oe) ip BG obs 


8.500 
750 
.073 


Wo 


aovo 


. 883 
-{433 
.610 


aor 
aow 
Dow 


Bituminous... seks 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove-jra vectes users 
Ghestnuten sa. sac sie ee 
Bituminouss)., jee. cee ce 
Seranton, Pa.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stover. calepaes cere ees : 
Chestnutiiac 2. enue 4. 
Seattle, Wash.: 
BitUMiINOUs 2. shes eno the ore 
Springfield, Ill.: 
BittimiMmOuss’s:.\ere ers syne 
Washington, D. C.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SSEOV.Ct eeeterclote/e 2 eisi'v et 1 
ChestmutFae arcane ner 
Bituminouss scree soe 


bece.b'e wirctetpiee, | winiete.ese. «a \n)8o18) oS '¥,aele €.) Le aeieece, 


sinsc ae Evewleee., shexe sie, sisieieiss. parlshe ae! @.e)Sis ate 


7.731 1 
7.881 1 


ee 


1 Per ton of 2,2401b. 2 Zoned out by Fuel Administration. % Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 lb.) 
charged for “‘binning.”’ Most customers require binning or basketing the coalinto the cellar. 
A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. 
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1917 1918 1919 1920 
Jan. July Jan, July Jan. July Jan June July 
$7.750 $8.150 $8.550 $9.050 $10.300 $10.600 $10.800 $12.100 $12.200 
7.900 8.250 8.650 9.150 10.400 10.700 10.900 12.200 12.300 
9. BT GmohOe2 500.433 1000 Mi. 12.900 13.100 14.433 14.350 
10505050102563)-°10.533" "11/250" seas 12.900 13.225 14.433 14.350 
4.615 4.788 5.444 5.893 5.463 5.425 5.970 6.650 6.675 
10.350 10.675 10.727 12.248 13.453 13.800 14.000 16.380 16.483 
10.600 10.883 10.827 12.417 13.543 13.900 14.100 16.420 16.517 
8.213 8.568 9.162 9.148 9.582 9.875 11.531 13.277 13.258 
12.000 12.875 14.000 15.000 15.333 16.000 16.313 17.833 18.375 
12.000 12.875 14.000 15.000 15.333 16.000 16.583 18.167 18.375 
5.658 6.368 7.250 7.303 7.875 7.205 8.236 9.256 9.250 
19.000 19.000 20.750 18.600 21.550 20.500 23.000 23.000 24.000 
192000 caer, cas. 18.600 18.600 19.400 19.400 21.750 21.750 23.000 
13.429 14.500 13.867 14.083 14.200 13.591 15.100 15.643 16.643 
Boog) ANDO ORRGORISOO  atorrito. scour toy duck 15.100 16.067 17.500 
JARED S ea: Sele Spe) “na ge ee gee eee 15.100 16.067 17.500 
Beetle isi aeluenhe "Shel Teueueve ore, Seupicva ne iene tye meetin Te eae 11.100 13.233 “14.440 
5.250 5.250 6.113 6.050 7.475 7,683. 8.2339 )WeUsmegee 
5.250 5.250 6.150 6.150 7.563~ 7.783 8.300 “9.1087 99.275 
65.850. 66.133 %7.867 79.133 79.163 79.103 79.588 79.463 79.843 
2.706 3.455 3.711. 3.661 3.832 3.976 3.950 4.420 4.450 
18.206 18.567 110.100 1 9.960 111.890 111.911 112.447 113.650 113.793 
18.200 18.625 110.190 110.064 112.019 112.011 112.538 113.729 113.857 
Bono, Sooo Rs meEOS 17.700 17.974 18.050 18.267 19.840 1 9.694 


4 Per 25-bushel lots (1,900) Ib. 5 Fifty cents per ton additional is 
6 At yard, delivery $0.50 to $2, according to distance. 7 Prices in zone 


The cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.8 5to $2.90, according to distance. 








Coal Statistics Shown to Have 
National Importance—I] 


Consumers’ Stocks the Most Significant Barometer of 
Supply—Survey by Fuel Administration and Bitumi- 
nous Commission Reveals Interesting Possibilites 


By F. G. TRYON* 


4 hes subject of consumers’ stocks of fuel is almost a 
virgin field. Prior to the war it had remained en- 
tirely unexplored. Yet when a sufficient store of data con- 
cerning stocks is available for comparison, stocks are likely 
to prove the most significant single barometer of the coal 
supply, for stocks constitute the consumer’s reserve against 
an interruption to his line of communication. 

In the United States it is not customary to store coal 
above ground at the mine, nor is there any present indi- 
cation that the practice will be adopted in the future. It 
has been aptly remarked that the cheapest place to store 
coal is underground in the coal bed. Every rehandling 
of coal adds greatly to the cost laid down at the con- 
sumer’s door. 


DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM DEPENDENT ON STOCKS 


Stocks are the final proof of whether or not production 
has been keeping pace with consumption. Other things 
being equal, very large stocks are a sign that the market 
has been oversupplied and forecast a season of low prices. 
Depleted stocks, on the other hand, show that production 
has fallen behind consumption and forecast a period of 
active demand and consequently of high prices. Data on 
stocks would, therefore, furnish a fact basis for the ordi- 
nary commercial transactions of buying and selling coal. 
Moreover, in formulating a program of distribution, a 
knowledge of consumers’ stocks is indispensable. When in 
June, 1920, representatives of New England and of the 
Northwest appeared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 





*U. S. Geological Survey. 


mission, praying for priority in the distribution of the lim- 
ited quantity of coal then being produced, the most sig- 
nificant test of the solidity of their claims was the general 
level of stocks in the two localities. 

The task of taking a complete count of stocks is great. 
The number of commercial consumers was found by the 
Fuel Administration to exceed 90,000. Only a large statis- 
tical office, devoting its primary attention to the mainte- 
nance of a mailing list of commercial consumers of coal, 
could hope to obtain a complete count of stocks, and even 
then completeness would be purchased at the sacrifice of 
rapid publication of results. The very magnitude of the 
task suggests that better results could be obtained by 
sampling. An experiment in this direction, begun by the 
Fuel Administration in the first quarter of 1919 and re- 
peated by the Bituminous Coal Commission in co-operation 
with the Geological Survey in June, 1920, indicates that 
by addressing a limited list of perhaps 5,000 representative 
consumers well scattered over the country, and ascertain- 
ing both stocks on hand and current consumption, it is 
possible to express the stocks in terms of weeks’ supply, 
a common denominator for all localities, periods and types 
of consumers. “oR 

Having obtained the average weeks’ supply at the cur- 
rent rate. of consumption for the major groups of con- 
sumers we may approximate the total quantity of coal in 
commercial storage by weighing the stocks of each group 
by their weekly requirements. Calculations of this sort 
are necessarily estimates and are subject to a consider- 
able margin of error, but it is possible to check the results 
against the known production and the apparent consump- 
tion, taking into account exports and imports. Subjected 
to this test, estimates of total commercial stocks which 
were wide of the mark would involve sudden and erratic 
changes in rates of consumption which did not square with 
other facts of record. 

In obtaining statistics of stocks, the most uncertain ele- 
ment in future requirements will be cleared up also. We 
are accustomed to speak of the extraordinary increase in 
fuel consumption during the war period, and of the slump. 
in consumption during the year 1919. The figures of pro- 
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duction for the two years, 1918 and 1919, are indeed start- 
lingly wide apart—579,000,000 tons in the war year, and 
458,000,000 tons in the year of reconstruction. But of the 
difference—121,000,000 tons—probably not more than 51,- 
000,000 tons represented a variation in the rate of con- 
sumption, the larger part—70,000,000 tons—being changes 
in stocks. For during 1918 there was a net addition to 
stocks of 30,000,000 tons, and during 1919 a-net draft on 
stocks of 40,000,000 tons. In other words, any one at- 
tempting to forecast requirements at the beginning of 1919 
would have been more concerned with the stocks then on 
hand than with the depression in business activity, great 
as the latter was to prove. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE ACCURATELY JUDGED 


The consumption of coal is a fairly constant quantity, 
except as affected by the seasons and by business depres- 
sions. . We are constantly adding to our store of informa- 
tion concerning the normal seasonal fluctuation in con- 
sumption, but we cannot yet predict whether the winter 
will be cold or mild. The forecasting of business depres- 
sions is beyond the ken of the coal producer. However, 
given information as to stocks, a certain season of the 
year, and a healthy tone of business, the monthly con- 
sumption of fuel may be predicted with a considerable 
degree of success. 

The importance of current records of prices is so obvious 
as to require no comment here. They are watched intently 
not only by buyers and sellers of coal but as a measure 
of the social justice of the producers’ profits. 

Quite apart from the social justice of a prevailing price 
ef coal prices have an immediate significance in coal dis- 
tribution and consumption. The demand for coal is notably 
inelastic. As the ultimate source of most of our power 
and heat, it has no competitor or substitute on a large 
scale. In consequence even a slight maladjustment be- 
tween demand and supply creates abnormal prices for 
free or non-contract coal. This: principle is well illus- 
trated by the experience of the spring and summer of 
1920. During this season there have been few authenti- 
cated instances of plants actually closing down for lack of 
fuel, yet the difficulty of obtaining coal and the apprehen- 
sion of a possible interruption of supply during the winter 
have induced purchasers to pay spot prices from 100 to 
500 per cent above the government maximum. 


_ EXORBITANT PRICES UPSET DISTRIBUTION 


The minute prices reach such extravagant levels, in- 
equalities and irregularities in the distribution of coal 
develop. Consumers, like public utilities, operating under 
a fixed return, cannot compete with prosperous manufac- 
turers who are able to increase the price of their product 
and with whom, as often happens, coal is a minor item of 
expense. Even the prudent consumer, whose requirements 
are covered by contract, finds difficulty in obtaining de- 
liveries on the contracts he holds. The result is that in 
addition to the general draft upon stocks, which occurs 
in a time of scarcity, some consumers run out of their 
supply long before others, and if a tie-up of transporta- 
tion occurs, occasioned perhaps by a great storm, the re- 
sults are much more serious than if the same amount of 
coal had been evenly distributed as far as possible among 
all consumers. 


DESPITE RELUCTANCE ON the part of the railroads it is 
expected that they will yield in the matter of allowing a 
return to normal reconsignment practices. The matter was 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 
16 by the American Wholesale Coal Association. Time 
would be required for the formal complaint to go through 
regular channels, but the situation may be met by voluntary 
action on the part of the railroads. The railroads have 
indicated that their best judgment is that the present recon- 
signment order should remain in force for the present, but 
in view of the insistent demand it seems probable that they 
will yield. It was pointed out that an increasing number 
of cars are being unduly held out of service because of 
refusal of coal by consignees. 
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Indiana Fuel Commission Orders 600 Cars of 
Coal Sent to Relieve Emergencies 


ORE than 600 carloads of coal were sent to various 
points in Indiana Nov. 15-20 for emergency use on 
orders of the Special Coal Commission. Jesse E. Esch- 
bach, chairman of the commission, said that about 200,- 
000 tons of Indiana coal were distributed throughout the 
state during the week at the price fixed. Arrangements 
were made by Mr. Eschbach recently for thirteen cars for 
Indianapolis. He said that an additional supply of Indiana 
coal for this city would be obtained shortly. Retail coal 
dealers of the state have been instructed by the commis- 
sion to report each week the name of the mine from which 
their coal has been obtained, the price paid and other in- 
formation of value to the commission in determining the 
general situation. 
Confiscation by railroads of coal ordered sent to various 


‘localities in Indiana by the State Special Coal and Food 


Commission will be fought to the limit by the commission, 
Jesse E. Eschbach, chairman, stated recently. 


To PROTEST CONFISCATION BY RAILROAD 


Word reaching the commission’s offices is to the effect 
that the railroads have sufficient quantities of coal on hand 
to run them and that there is no necessity for confiscation 
of supplies sent to various cities on order of the com- 
mission to relieve shortages. A car of coal consigned to 
a down state city on order of the coal commission was 
confiscated by the Monon R.R. and steps will be taken, 
probably by the commission, to have the coal replaced. 
Most of the railroads have agreed not to molest coal that 
is being shipped on orders of the commission should the 
car be so labeled. 

The order of Judge John E. Cox in the Vigo County 
Superior Court, granting an injunction restraining the 
Special Coal and Food Commission from. enforcing an 
order directing the McClellan Coal Co. to supply a certain 
quantity of coal each month for use of customers, will 
not affect the commission as it merely prohibits the prose- 
cutor of Vigo County from prosecuting the company for 
failure to carry out the order. 

The Ogle Coal Co., wholesaler, Indianapolis; the Vigo Coal 
Products Co. and the Vigo Mining Co., both of Terre Haute, 
alleged to have violated the orders of the commission, 
were cited to appear before it Saturday, Nov. 20, at 10 
a.m., and show why their licenses to do business in Indiana 
should not be revoked. It is alleged that thousands of 
tons of coal were sold at prices or margins higher than 
are legal in Indiana. 

Coal operators’ attorneys have said they are waiting for 
the commission to revoke a license so they may have a 
basis for a test case against the law creating state juris- 
diction over the coal industry. 

The Federal Grand Jury has been summoned to con- 
vene Monday, Dec. 6. This will be the first Federal Grand 
Jury to meet since the sessions of the special jury that 
returned indictments on March 11, 1920, against 125 soft- 
coal operators and miners. Preparation for the jury has 
been under way for several months. For about a week 
Mr. Van Nuys has devoted practically every day solely 
to matters that are to be brought to the attention of the 


jury. 

Testimony given by Mr. Van Nuys at the recent in- 
vestigation of Attorney-General Palmer’s connection with 
the conspiracy case against the operators and miners indi- 
cated that indictments might be drawn against additional de- 
fendants as a result of the information obtained during 
the summer in preparation of the conspiracy case. 

The establishment of a municipal coal yard in Indianap- 
olis was urged in resolutions adopted recently by the 
Central Labor Union and a committee composed of Charles 
Kern, A. J. Fritz and William Neu was appointed to go 
before the City Council to represent the interests of labor. 


THE SUPREME CourRT at its sitting on Nov. 22 did not 
announce a decision in the Lever law case and announced 
a recess until Dec. 3. 
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Kentucky May Have Coal Tonnage Tax 


HE move in the State of Kentucky to tax coal and oil 

production, which was killed before the spring session 
of the Legislature, is coming to life again as a result of 
efforts of S. Thurston Ballard, coal operator and miller, of 
Louisville, as Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, to do some- 
thing for the Republican standard bearers. Mr. Ballard 
defended the coal-production tax last spring, but after a 50c. 
per gallon tax was placed on whisky, a lc. per gallon tax on 
gasoline, and motor licenses were raised, all for state roads, 
he felt satisfied. 

Later the courts held the whisky tax unconstitutional. 
Now Mr. Ballard, who is a good-roads enthusiast, is 
endeavoring to have a special session of the General 
Assembly called to take up the question of a 10c. a ton 
production tax on coal and a similar tax on oil, asserting 
that these industries are taking away the state’s natural 
resources and shipping them elsewhere, the operators 
getting all the benefits, and the state none. It is held that 
the coal operators pay a small tax in proportion to their 
operations and the business done. 

Mr. Ballard has favored similar taxes in all coal- 
producing states to relieve unfair competition which would 
exist if operators in other states were not taxed, and has 
favored a convention of Governors on this subject. How- 
ever, as some of the other bituminous states can’t see the 
idea, Kentucky may have to labor under a tonnage tax alone. 





Investigating Committee Gives Causes for 


High Coal Prices in New York 


(AVOINT committee representing the Department of 
Health, the Real Estate Board of New York, the Build- 
ing Managers & Owners Association, and the Advisory 
Council of Real Estate Interests, appointed to investigate 
the coal situation in New York City, submitted its report 
to Health Commissioner Royal S. Copeland on Nov. 20, in 
which it found that high prices were caused by: 

“The greater difficulty of mining as the mines become 
deeper and more extended. 

“The greater cost of shoring and pumping, in some in- 
stances fifteen or twenty times as many tons of water as 
of coal being removed. 

“The cost and inefficiency of labor. 

“Strikes, vacations and holidays. 

“Faulty administration of car service. 

“Excessive royalties paid owners of coal lands, which, 
based on Girard estate mine leases, are on a percentage 
basis and increase with the cost of mining and price of 
coal, so that some collieries pay $1.26 per ton royalty. 

“The purchase of coal at mines by speculators and middle- 
men, who sell a car over and over again before it reaches 
the consumers. 

“Profiteering by retail dealers. 

“Excessive cost of delivery from the 
sumer.” 

The committee was of the opinion that the prices charged 
for domestic sizes in Manhattan—$12.75 to $13.50 and $14— 
were fair, and that prices beyond this were excessive. 

The committee made the following recommendations: 

“That definite and enforceable contracts be made with 
the mines direct or with duly authorized distributing agents 
by the local coal distributors for weekly deliveries beginning 
April 1 of each year. 

“That steps be taken at once for the establishment. of 
reserve storage yards sufficient to contain at least one 
month’s supply of coal. 

“That state legislation be enacted for the incorporation 
of labor unions and trade organizations and that strikes 
and lockouts, unless authorized by a majority vote of the 
organizations, either labor unions or business, and taken 
by secret ballot under the, supervision of local election 
officials, be declared felonies. 

“That before such ballots be taken two weeks’ proper 
legal notice be given the members of such organizations and 
the public generally. 

“That the mutual agreement zones of delivery be fixed by 


yard to the con- 
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the local coal distributors so as to preclude, if possible, 
long delivery routes, with their delay and expense. 

“That during a coal emergency such as now exists prior- 
ity orders be issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for coal shipments to great centres of population such 
as New York or Chicago. 

“That the Anthracite Producers’ Association be requested 
to direct their constituent members to sell coal only to 
regularly-established dealers or distributors.” 

The committee reported that the shortage is not likely 
to be lifted before Dec. 15; that New York had received 
only 2,310,000 tons of anthracite against its allotment from 
the Coal Producers’ Association of 8,000,000 tons and that 
a large portion of the tonnage received was steaming sizes 
—hbuckwheat and rice—and was obtained from washeries. 

Commissioner Copeland announced that he did not ap- 


‘prove of the committee’s recommendation regarding strikes 


and vacations. 


Coke Co. Cites Car Shortage Asking Supreme 
Court Review of Damage Award 


N THE U. S. Supreme Court Nov. 22 the Producers Coke 

Co., of Pennsylvania, requested a review of the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, which 
awarded $60,000 damages against the coke company in 
favor of the McKeefrey Iron Co., of Delaware, for failure 
of the coal company to deliver part of the coke specified in 
three contracts in 1918. The coke company argues that the 
case was decided by the lower court on erroneous assump- 
tions, among them that the contracts, being between dealer 
and consumer, should not receive the same consideration as 
would like contracts between manufacturer and consumer. 
It says the contract is in general use in the coal and coke 
trade and the extent of the questions involved are of great 
importance. 

It also is set out that the Court did not give due consider- . 
ation to section 44 of the Uniform Sales Act of Pennsyl- 
vania of 1915, which provides that where the seller delivers 
to a buyer goods less than he contracted to sell, the buyer 
may reject them, but if the buyer accepts or retains the 
goods, knowing the selling will not perform the contract 
in full, he must pay for them at the contract rate. The 
coke company says the payment of the contract price was 
voluntary and a waiver of the right to recover damages for 
short deliveries, which were caused by a car shortage. It 
is also insisted that it was the duty of the buyer to furnish 
ears. In this case 4,000 tons were contracted for, of which 
3,597 tons were delivered. 


LARGE STOCKS OF Turkish coal are accumulating at the 
mines, causing considerable inconvenience to the producers, 
according to a report of the National Bank of Turkey. The 
market was well stocked with Turkish coal early in Octo- 
ber. American coal was also well stocked. Several cargoes 
were shipped to the Mediterranean, but could not be sold 
there, and have come on the market, the result being that 
New River Standard Navy could be obtained at 210s. per 
ton f.o.b. Considerable quantities of coal have been pur- 
chased by the Crimean Government for its mercantile fieet, 
railways and for domestic use. As much as $41 was paid 
for Pocahontas, although a later cargo was purchased at 
$33 c.i.f. Sebastopol. ——. 


CHINESE COAL HAS recently been shipped to Great Britain 
as an experiment. Over 100,000 tons has been consigned to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is said that the coal is “of excellent 
quality, and, imported in larger quantities, could be sold at 
cheaper rates than British coal.” ; 


A REPORT FROM Paris says that in view of the necessity of 
increasing the purchases of American coal in order to 
constitute winter stocks, the rebate on such coal is increased 
to 150 francs per ton up to Jan. 1, 1921. This rebate 
will be paid on all coal discharged in French ports between 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 31, 1920. This rebate consists of a refund 
to importers of American coal. On the other hand, a sur- 
tax is applied to French, Belgian and Saar coal so as to 
compensate for the rebate on American and British coal. 








Japan Inquiry Is Quiet; Kaiping Shipments 
Restricted; Fushun Coal in Better Call 

According to the report of Wheelock & Co. issued Oct. 
7 at Shanghai the Japanese coal market continues very 
quiet. There has been no new business done of any sort 
and native dealers are not inclined to buy. 

Fushun coal has been a little more active lately, with 
some cargoes selling for delivery to Shanghai and outports. 

Military requisition of rolling stock is still’ restricting 
the regular transportation of Kaiping coal from mines to 
port of loading, thereby limiting deliveries locally. 

Coal prices are qucted as follows: 


JAPAN COAL 


MUOIMCMIUIN tea die .clers Fiennes Ie a vee ex wharf 
POPE CMI ALL wists tpeyeK iahpe ss sar +n araye's & ex wharf } Contracted for 
BeBe MOUENS Cette Tees cal se hisinc. Ge re:'eh gs al’syet oie ex wharf } 
Taels 
: per Ton 
PSEESPLTERIGUELUTERLINS 02) ers, u. o4.0) sie ecasalanschs es 0s Sher ra seb ic Gone ean ere aie 5.00 
PePICAM OMIM Dts te ck ok vinie wie eke a CKO WHOATL. Pee cokes 13.00 
Mae wl D Sais Bisel dtye ies fe ater gle let CXAWHAT Ine Shik}. sete 12.00 
Boimoyamada Kirigomi.....-....... Ox: SWAT T ces. che ewe ows, 11.00 
Snin ShakanoKirizgomi’. 2... 00. 26: ex whartey Paes S 11.00 
MosminotaniwNion 1 UMD... <.2..te pedis. 3 expwhartt. >a: 12.00 
Moshinotant No. 2 Tump......".:..... CME WHELE ites eee at 10.00 
RAN PRM ULI IN TD SPY aig tae oa io) sthivcirsindes ana sete henvsiin,Rtyave exawhari. Stat 2 12.00 


: ex Wharf 
eh ZA AGENT TeM vay 2 ole BSAA BAR he et eee ep een ee ee 13.50 
RRS ACIMMATDLT ES eget ie eh eeah cts. aalSehe oh Gs ics bowls WS 8 13.50 
(PALES. Suir Ona SCOR Bpe Te aaa ee ee ee 10.50 
PARE SLELCHS Coie ee. as ee Se es pi sar Rares thas a 9.00 
Ty (ey HEV Ge gS Da ee an eo A a re eee 8.50 
FUSHUN COAL 
Taels per Ton 
ex Wharf 
CONSTR 253 oS URS A ee eon Rc Pee oe 10.00 
Bere CEL OEM IS Aon) <7 ol Soese bcd ORS cal ote ute WD beak Contracted for 
(Lae ge: ETCATaW ayy > (3 & Os SI Re a i 0 eae Oo No stock 


The coal cutput for the first three months of this year 
is given as 6,768,000 tons from mines in Japan, Korea 
and Formosa. This is an increase of 211,000 tons over the 
output of the corresponding period of last year. Kyushu 
mines produced 4,309,000 tons, a decrease of 109,000 tons 
as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
Tokiwa mines produced 725,000 tons, showing a decrease 
of 27,000 tons as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. The Hokkaido output is the only one that has 
increased. The output for the first three months was 1,018,- 
000 tons, showing an increase of 259,000 tons. 





Sarre Coal Output Improves Under French Rule 
(Special to Coal Age) 


The Sarre district, the third largest of Germany’s coal 
resources, is, according to the Peace Treaty, under French 
administration. One of the first steps of this adminis- 
tration was to see that the miners were paid in French 
currency, which at the present rate of exchange means 
that their wages are considerably higher than the corre- 
sponding German wages. This fact was severely felt by 
the other industries as the workmen naturally are envious 
of the high wages the miners receive and ask equal wages 
in French currency. This movement in the course of a 
short time will put the highly developed machine-building 
industry of the Sarre district beyond competition as far 
as Germany is concerned and will make it part and parcel 
of the French industries. 

The result is that the Sarre mines have no great diffi- 
culty in obtaining all the labor they want. Besides they 
enjoy the advantage of a 9- and 10-hour shift as compared 
with the 7- and 8-hour shift in Germany. Labor conditions 
under the strict French rule have been settled, but the 
railway strike caused a loss of output estimated at 125,- 
000 metric tons. The monthly output of the Sarre mines 
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in 1920 was at an average 750,000 tons. The highest out- 
put, 860,000 tons, was in July. The total production of 
coal of the Sarre mines in the first eight months was more 
than 6,000,000 tons. This is a slight improvement com- 
pared with the previous year when the total production 
was 8,970,000 tons. The output of the pre-war years, 
which averaged 11,000,000 tons and was highest in 1913, 
has, however, not been reached yet. 

Increased production in the Sarre has lately enabled 
the French administration to reduce the price of Sarre 
coal for delivery to France, Luxemburg and Switzerland. 


Freight Market Is Steadily Crumbling 


According to W. W. Battie & Co.’s weekly coal trade 
freight report, new low levels are being reached almost 
every day, the freight market steadily crumbling. Steam- 
ers are offering freely and the only sign to indicate that the 
market will not drop to very much lower levels is the fact 
that some owners had already commenced to tie up their 
steamers as they say they are unable to operate profitably 
on the present basis of freights. 

Freight rates by steamer follow: 


Tons 
Discharged 
Nov. 15 Nov. 22 Daily 
Mialmourersae tae an eee. about. $12400Mt $20..50/iit 00 1,000 
Copenhacenswis. Nias Haase os about 11.50 about 10.50 1,000 
Stockholm ttre ./scuuc eee eer, Sen's about 11.50 about 10.50 800 
Cot heuburg sauce eaten ce ate BoOUty, 11509, Jabout,;.10:,.50 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam.............. 8.25/ 8.50 7.00/ 7.50 1,000 
Hambureseeicetr econ eee. «about 17,9250 | ‘about?)28250 1,000 
French Atlantic ex Rouen......... 8.75/ 9.00 Lcd DMO SLD 700 
Algierones. ; Scat amc tette coe arte mpd about 11.00 9.50/10.00 800 
Wrest litaly co cs.\rarcts savaietas ait ges about 11.00 9.50/10.00 1,000 
IMarseiliessrt. scstecet re ote adhe < an about 11.00 9.50/10.00 1,000 
Piva GUSH. 0) eee ee one ee abouts le 50m rabout li 50 1,000 
AD TIAA bOH. VIC DECE sara ia, suckers, Seetey dren 13.50/14.00 12.50/13.00 1,000 
POrtSaid posac2 Sakteretes eas et ee 12.00/13.00 11.00/12.00 1,000 
Constantinople... sscteds ave... 2. » eabout- 14.00). about’ 13, 00 500 
Gibraltarteor cece ostins -htted about 10.50 about 9.50 1,000 
PerNamMbDUCO tes ane oi gaittenicte roe oo about 11.50 10.25/10.75 500 
Babies: snc eeenird eres, Ee. Sekt Se about 11.50 10.25/10.75 500 
UID bherh Seattle Wo ac he asl as erat sta about 10.50 about 10.00 1,000 
PATLCOB Sts Se eile ae chaet GEN Tee 11.00/11.50 10.25/10.50 600 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo or La 
LAT ie eccre y creeeiel 28 lok sue aad: oeb sina) hike about 10.50. about 10.00 750 
PSRs ieee aren tae Srevavotahe. cre pri about 11.50 about 10.50 500 
AVOSATIOES cere We wi og oe Sls 0% 11.00/11.50 10.25/10.50 750 
To uNtiratey rea eers ie yee « eras is ook 8.00/ 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
Pavansen citemicrtereecteiekieie «cee eine about 6.00 about 6.00 500 
Sagua or Cardenas................ about 7.50 about 6.75 300 
Cienfuegos. Asie ae. about 07.00 about 62.75 500 
RATS ATION Gene peroneds st kche.ts 30 vat okt ae es about 7.00 about 6.50 300 
Guantinamoacsd sons. st eyweeias about 7.00 6950/5675 500 
Mamizanilols, cae a Beeler, «ish, cashegs ees ss about 7.50 about 7.50 300 
DGMINUGH eee cr es cee em about 7.00 about 6.50 300 
P. c. and dis. free 
FRI STON ee eae, Biases < bom csususucteRis nus about 8.25 about 7.50 400 
Barbsdos sate ce eee ase eras tate 8.00/ 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
Sit; CRA AEEe . RIAA. ictal ostatcal - 8.00/ 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
SADIE PO Ss acs Ge Gale Sree eis stleisies about 7.00 about 7.00 500 
Port of Spain, Trinidad........... 8.00/ 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
Gurneaosee} aie oe akon + eke about 8.00 about 7.00 500 
Free p. c. Curacao. . 
St. hones Puree: Abeer Pee | about 7.25 about 7.00 500 


FRENCH COAL IMPORTS during October amounted to 1,670,- 
000 tons, an increase of 500,000 tons over September. Of 
this amount the United States furnished 614,000 tons 
against only 307,000 in September. The remainder com- 
prised 803,000 tons from Great Britain and 253,000 from 
Germany. 





WITH COAL As high as $40 a ton Sweden is interested in 
getting the greatest use out of coal and its conservation. 
With this end in view it has sought the advice of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Prof. Axel F. Enstrom, Director of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Scientific Industrial Research 
of Stockholm, Sweden, recently conferred with Assistant 
Director Holbrook of the Bureau of Mines on matters per- 
taining to fuel research and conservation. He was referred 
to the National Research Council for further counsel. 
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Anthracite Joint Scale Board to Confer with 
Secretary Wilson on Disputed Points 


ECRETARY OF LABOR WILSON has invited the 

joint scale committee of the anthracite operators and 
miners to a conference with him in Washington at 2 
p.m., Dec. 1, on the disagreement between the miners 
and operators as to adjustment of alleged inequalities 
in the wage award among the anthracite miners. A 
committee representing the miners saw the Secretary 
of Labor Nov. 24 and requested interpretation of the 
President’s letter reopening the wage award, over which 
the conference of miners’ and operators’ representatives 
at Philadelphia became deadlocked. 

Mr. Wilson decided to ask both parties to the contro- 
versy to confer on the question in the hope of reaching 
an adjustment of the disputed points. Thomas Kennedy, 
president of the miners’ scale commitete; John Col- 
lins and C. J. Golden, district presidents of anthracite 
miners’ unions, and P. F. Hanaway, international rep- 
resentative of the United Mine Workers, comprised the 
miners’ committee which took up the question Nov. 24 
with Mr. Wilson. 


Army Offered Bituminous at $4.50 Per Ton; 
May Place Contracts in Spring 


LTHOUGH the army has placed contracts for its coal 
requirements until June 30 next an occasional offer 
of coal is being received. Last week an operator offered 
the army 50,000 tons of bituminous at $4.50 a ton. It is 
estimated that the army camps and stations have a 169 
days’ supply of bituminous coal on hand and 130 days’ sup- 
ply of anthracite, which is sufficient to meet all needs for 
fuel until next year’s purchases are made. It is estimated 
the army saved $4,800,000 over the market prices in its 
fuel purchases this year. War Department officials are said 
to have no part in the criticism which is being leveled at 
coal operators because of high prices. It is understood 
they feel that the operators are not profiteering but that 
the exorbitant level of prices is due in large measure to the 
methods of unscrupulous middlemen between the producer 
and consumer. 

Anthracite fuel briquets as a substitute for anthracite 
coal for army posts, stations, camps and hospitals in the 
Central and Southeastern departments is being considered 
by the War Department. Colonel J. P. Barney, in charge 


of fuel for the army, believes the briquets offer a solution . 


to the problem of supplying anthracite coal to these sec- 
tions of the country and is looking into the matter with 
a view of using briquets to save the freight rates on an- 
thracite coal from the East to the Central and Southeastern 
sections. 

Colonel Barney has taken up the matter with manufac- 
turers of briquets located on the Norfolk & Western R.R. 
in Virginia; in Superior, Wis., and Kansas City, Kan. He 
has purchased a carload of the briquets at $7.50 a ton and 
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will have tests made of the fuel at a number of selected 
army camps. 

Colonel Barney believes the briquets will be satisfactory 
for army requirements, stating that tests made of the fuel 
by the Bureau of Mines has proven satisfactory, the briquets 
having a B.t.u. analysis higher than the average anthracite, 
the briquets running better than 14,000 B.t.u. 

The War Department estimates that it will require 2,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous and 400,000 tons of anthracite coal 
for the year beginning July 1 next, and will ask Congress 
to permit it to place contracts for this coal in March and 
April instead of after July 1, when the appropriation will 
become available. The plan is to have the coal delivered 
to the camps in the summer months, when more reasonable 
prices could be obtained than in winter, and to relieve the 
demands of railroads and operators at a time when com- 
mercial demand for coal is heavy. 


Engineers Urge Seasonal Differentials 7“ 
Prices and Freight Rates 


ONCLUSIONS of the Committee on the Stabilization 

of the Bituminous Coal Industry of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, which have 
the approval of Herbert Hoover, have been published. This 
statement, which follows in detail, was forecast in Mr. 
Hoover’s address before the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies and in the report of the meeting of this com- 
mittee, published in Coal Age of Nov. 25, p. 1107: 

(1) That the bituminous industry by the nature of its organiza- 
tion functions economically in a too inefficient manner. Employ- 
ment in the industry averages less than 220 days per annum, 
with a minimum district average of less than 200 days. Thus a 
labor staff and capital investment of fully 30 per cent more is 
required than otherwise would be necessary. From this flow 2 
high daily wage, a considerable portion of the just complaints 
of labor and a higher cost of coal to the consumer. 

(2) The causes are very largely: (a) Intermittency in seasonal 
demand; (b) irregularity of car supply, and (c) iack of storage 
facilities and incentive for their use. 

(3) The cure lies in: 


(a) The co-operation of railroads in the establishment of 
seasonal differentials in rates that will induce summer demand. 

(b) Increased transportation facilities and more efficient and 
equitable distribution of cars. 

(b1) Increased use of central and interconnected electric power 
plants. 

(c) Lower selling prices in dull seasons, made possible by 
differentials in profits, freight rates and wages. 

(d) Recognition by the larger consumers, such as the federal, 
state and municipal institutions; railroads, public utilities and 
industrial plants, that not only continuity of operation, but also 
the safety of the public from the stoppage of supply, demands 
that they provide adequate storage to be replenished in the dull 
season. 

(4) Such storage is feasible and can be made financially re- 
munerative by differential rates and prices. Public safety de- 
mands the installation of storage facilities at the place of con- 
sumption. 

(5) No adequate solution can be found except through organ- 
ized co-operation of operators, labor, railroads and large con- 
sumers. Under existing laws as to combinations such co-operation 
cannot be carried on. Therefore we believe that some federal leg- 
islation is necessary permitting such co-operation under com- 
petent governmental authority. 


December 2, 1920 
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U. 5. Judges Enjoin Indiana Fuel Commission 


Temporary Injunction Granted in Vandalia and Vigo Companies 
Case Limits Board’s Authority to Coal Bought Since the Commis- 
sion’s Creation — Foreshadows Death of the Law Next March 


N ONE of the most important coal rulings of the 
[= decade, three federal judges granted a tem- 

porary injunction in Indianapolis Nov. 27 in the suit 
of the Vandalia Coal Co. and the Vigo Coal Products 
Co., two Vigo County companies, against the Special 
Fuel and Food Commission created by the last special 
Legislature of Indiana to fix prices and govern distribu- 
tion of coal mined and sold in Indiana. 

The order enjoins the commission from issuing any 
orders allocating to consumers in Indiana coal which 
was contracted for interstate delivery before the crea- 
tion of the commission two months ago. The price- 
fixing power of the commission was not interfered with 
by the court order. 

The principal point involved was the question as to 
whether the state had taken the property of one person, 
_ firm or corporation and given it to another, the property 
not having been used for a public purpose. It was 
evident early in the hearing that this was the main 
question to be decided. Judge Francis E. Baker of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, of Chicago, IIl., held that there 
is no debate to the contention that the Legislature is 
legally without power to take over the property of one 
individual and give it to another for a “private purpose.” 


RESORT TO POLICE POWER HELD UNWARRANTED 


The arguments were heard also by Judge George T. 
Page, of Peoria, Ill., and Judge A. B. Anderson, of the 
U. 8. District Court of Indiana. For the plaintiffs argu- 
ments were made, by Charles Martindale, of Indianap- 
olis, and George Sutherland, formerly U. S. Senator 
from Utah. James W. Noel and Howard S. Young, both 
of Indianapolis, presented arguments for the Fuel 
Commission. 

Mr. Sutherland for the plaintiffs asserted that coal 
mining does not have sufficient public interest to 
warrant a resort to police power by the Legislature in 
enacting a law for the regulation of prices and distribu- 
tion. He contended that the operators have a right to 
sell their coal for whatever price they can get on con- 
tracts and to the market at the market price. He added 
that he referred to a “free market.” He indicated that 
in case an injunction was not granted the case would 
be appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

While state officials would make no statements, it is 
generally understood that the direct effect of the ruling 
will be to permit the law to die a natural death March 
31 next, when it expires under the wording of the 
Legislative act unless the next general session continues 
the commission, which is not likely in view of the 
court decision. 

The attorneys for the Fuel Commission in their brief 
and arguments submitted that private property is 
clothed with a public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public concern and when the use of it affects 
the community at large. When that is the case, private 
property becomes subject to regulation under the police 
power of the state, they asserted, and regulation then is 
not in violation of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. They further contended that the 
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police power of the state is not a fixed quantity, but is the 
expression of social, economic and political conditions, 
and is an established principle in social science, which 
must be elastic and capable of development in applica- 
tion to meet changed conditions and commercial 
progress. 

The bill of complaint which the plaintiffs filed showed 
that the plaintiffs have a capacity to produce more coal 
than all their contract requirements, their alleged orders 
and emergency orders of the commission combined. 
The bill also attacked the constitutionality of the law 
and of the orders of the commission made under the 
law. At a former hearing the court upheld the right of 
the Legislature to enact the law, and the present hearing 
dealt particularly with the administration of the law. 

Mr. Martindale in his argument for the plaintiff 
companies reviewed the causes leading to the passage 
of the act and declared that the plea of his clients 
showed that the only causes for complaint were due to 
the mine strike in 1919 and in the early part of 1920, the 
disruption of transportation facilities as the result of 
the railroad switchmen’s strike, and insufficient cars. 

“Nothing has been done to remedy the underlying 
causes of the evil,” he contended. ‘Nothing has been 
done to supply cars. If such action had been suggested 
prior to 1914 the person suggesting it would have been 
declared a dangerous and an undesirable citizen. The 
power here exercised is arbitrary and enforces unreason- 
able restrictions on private business.” 


‘PLAINTIFFS ALLEGE UNREASONABLE INTERFERENCE 


Some of the main points brought out by the attorneys 
for the plaintiffs were: That the act of the Legislature 
is invalid because it permits of arbitrary and unreason- 
able interference with the rights of the plaintiffs to 
freely engage in business; that the $25 license fee 
required is in excess of the cost of issuing the license; 
that section 7 of the act is invalid because it requires 
the plaintiffs to pay a license fee beyond the period 
fixed for the expiration of the commission; that it pre- 
vents the coal companies from the liberty and freedom 
to contract for the sale of their property; that it compels 
the coal companies to furnish a sufficient quantity of 
coal to supply domestic demand regardless of existing 
contracts held by the coal companies; that no provisions 
are made to control payment for the coal by those to 
whom the commission orders coal to be shipped; that no 
mine owner could afford to disobey any order of the Fuel 
Commission or invoke the jurisdiction of any court to 
test the validity of the law, except at the risk of con- 
fiscation of its property and imprisonment for a long 
term; that the orders of the commission impaired the 
obligations now existing between the plaintiffs and the 
Ogle Coal Co. and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The plaintiffs’ attorneys showed cases where the coal 
companies had been ordered to ship coal to a retailer 
at a fixed price by the commission when often no 
business connections ever had been established between 
the operator and dealer before and his credit standing 
had not been ascertained. 
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Open-Top Cars Available to All Industries Now; 
Order 20 Cancelled November 29 


Commerce Commission, effective Nov. 29. The order 
had been amended previously, so that at the time of 
its cancellation, ordered Nov. 27, it gave coal mines pref- 
erential use of hopper-bottom cars only. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expressed the opinion that 
the coal situation had reached the point where the re- 
quirements of the country could be supplied with the 
cars which would be available under normal regulations. 
This view is not shared by many who are following the 
coal situation closely. It.is believed that the public 
would have been more amply insured against incon- 
venience had the coal mines been assured of ample car 
supply for a few weeks longer. It is feared that an 
abnormal proportion of open-top equipment will be 
used to move commodities other than coal which have 
been accumulating during the period that this type of 
equipment was reserved largely for coal transportation. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that the building 
trades are not active during the winter months and that 
little highway construction is in progress. Some are ot 
the opinion that the lifting of the order will make little 
difference as to the number of cars available for coal. 
There is at least the assurance that the order can be re- 
instated at any time the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should feel that conditions require it. 


G corner Order No. 20 was lifted by the Interstate 


COMMODITIES OTHER THAN COAL’ ABSORB OPEN TOPS 


Some are of the opinion that the demand for open-top 
cars for transporting commodities other than coal will be 
light this season of the year and that many of the flat- 
bottom coal cars still should be available for coal trans- 
portation. Reports are beginning to come in to the effect 
that all available open-top cars are being absorbed quickly 
for hauling other commodities. This has worked particular 
hardship on such roads as the Hocking Valley and the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, whose open-top cars are not equipped 
with hopper bottoms. In addition, there are scattering re- 
ports as to car shortage at the mines. 

At the National Coal Association the opinion is expressed 
that “we are not out of the woods in the matter of coal 
distribution.” The situation is improving markedly each 
day, it is said, but there is still a great deal of coal which 
must be in the hands of consumers before the first of the 
year. The unusually mild weather for this season of the 
year has prevented any accentuation of the shortage of 
supplies in the hands of domestic consumers. Sight must 
not be lost of the fact that only partial deliveries have been 
made on domestic orders, so that each consumer could be 
supplied with enough coal for immediate requirements. 

Reports have been current that transportation on many 
of the coal-carrying roads is being handicapped by lack of 
locomotives. It can be stated quite positively, however, 
that there is no significant shortage of power. As a matter 
of fact, a number of Western railroads have more locomo- 
tives than they need at this season of the year and have 
tendered them to Eastern roads for temporary use. No 
applications for these locomotives have been received. 


No SHORTAGE OF LOCOMOTIVES OBSERVABLE 


The trouble earlier in the season on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western was due largely to difficul- 
ties on account of water, a condition which is of annual 
occurrence in the late autumn. No power difficulties are 
being experienced by either of these roads at the present 
time. The rapid development of coal operations on the 
Louisville & Nashville has taxed all the facilities of that 
road, but as no advantage has been taken of the opportun- 


ity to borrow engines, it is assumed that no serious short- 
age of locomotives exists. The percentage of locomotives 
in the shops is somewhat high, but it is pointed out that 
that usually is the case at this season of the year, when 
locomotives are being put in the best possible shape for 
the more severe service of the winter season. 


The notice announcing revocation of Order 20 was as 
follows: 

“It appearing that the emergency which caused the com- 
mission on the 8th day of October, A. D. 1920, to make 
and enter its Service Order No. 20 and the amendments. 
thereto made and entered on the 6th day of November and 
the 15th day of November, 1920, has been measurably 
relieved: 

“It is ordered that the said Service Order No. 20, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, vacated and set aside, 
effective at midnight, November 29, 1920. 

“It is further ordered that copies hereof be served upon 
the carriers upon whom Service Order No. 20 was served 
and that notice hereof be given to the general public by 
depositing a copy of this order in the office of the secretary 
of this commission.” 


Laclede Gas Co. Denied Assigned Cars; 
Service Order 21 Cancelled 


UST prior to the cancellation of Service Order No. 21, 

authorizing the use of assigned cars by public utilities 
which could not get their coal through regular commercial 
channels, the Interstate Commerce Commission granted a 
hearing on what was regarded as a typical public-utility 
claim. The Laclede Gas Co., of St. Louis, applied for 
assigned cars for use in transporting gas coal from the 
Kentucky fields to St. Louis. The commission denied the 
application. It is understood that inquiries were made by 
the commission which developed that gas coal was avail- 
able in the St. Louis market in quantities more than suffi- 
cient to meet the immediate needs of the company. 


COAL COMPANY OFFICIALS AGREE TO CO-OPERATE 


E. H. Mahan, president of the Southern Coal & Coke Co., 
E. R. Clayton, secretary of the Harlan County Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association; R. A. Hord, secretary of the Hazard Coal 
Operators’ Exchange, and J. E. McCoy, secretary of the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators Association, were 
present at the hearing and agreed to do everything within 
their power to facilitate the movement of gas coal on the 
Laclede Company’s contract. 

The day following the commission’s announcement deny- 
ing the application of the Laclede Gas Co., Service Order 
No. 21 was cancelled. It is of some significance that the 
order was canceled rather than suspended. Apparently the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is firmly convinced that 
the emergency has passed so far as the public utilities are 
concerned. 

The suspension of Service Order No. 21 automatically 
abolishes the two co-operative committees which were look- 
ing after the needs of public utilities. The National Coal 
Association, however, will continue to handle any complaints 
turned over to it by the National Committee on Gas and 
Electric Service and will request operators to ship coal to 
any utility which is unable to fill its coal needs through 
regular channels. 


ONLY UTILITIES USING GAs COAL Now SHorT 


The only utilities now calling on the National Committee 
on Gas and Electric Service for assistance are those using 
gas coal. Much difficulty is being experienced by utilities 
dependent upon the Kentucky gas coal fields. Some trouble 
of this character continues with companies dependent upon 
Pennsylvania gas coal fields. 


December 2, 1920 


Federal Troops Back in Matewan District 


N FACE of protests from Mingo County officials, who 

asserted that the situation was being well handled, Gov- 
ernor Cornwell on Nov. 26 called on the President for 
troops to patrol the county. As will be remembered, troops 
were kept in the county till Nov. 5. On their withdrawal 
lawlessness was resumed, several persons being killed, in- 
cluding a member of the state constabulary. The Governor 
accordingly refused to temporize. A provisional battalion 
of 400 picked men from the Third and Nineteenth infantry 
regiments left Camp Sherman, near Chillicothe, Ohio, for 
Williamson, W. Va., and arrived Nov. 28. Major R. S. Bin- 
ford, of the Nineteenth Infantry, and Captain E. L. Brine, 
of the Fortieth Infantry, will investigate. 

One of the outrages that induced the Governor to call in 
the military forces occurred on Thursday, Nov. 18, when 
Ernest D, Rippley of the state police of West Virginia was 
shot to death by Bill Hatfield and W. B. Cole. 

Cole was placed under arrest by State Policeman William 
Curtis, who had been stationed at Vulcan with Rippley. 
When arrested Cole had one of Rippley’s pistols in his 
possession. Rippley is the first member of the state police 
who has been killed while engaged in the performance of 
his duty. 

Another more recent incident which had its effect in 
convincing the Governor that troops were needed was an 
attack on the men working at the tipple of the White Star 
Mining Co., at Merrimac, Nov. 22. No one was hit, but 
the tipple was riddled with bullets. On another occasion 
three “transportation” men at work for the Standard 
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Thacker Coal Co. at Chattaroy were attacked by strikers 
and after being assaulted fled into nearby hills. 

On Nov. 23 Taylor Munsey, a non-union miner, shot and 
killed Irvin Elkins on a Norfolk & Western R.R. train be- 
tween Nolan and Chattaroy. Four non-union men, among 
whom was Munsey, were attacked at Nolan station by a 
crowd of strikers. State police interfered and stopped the 
fight, but when the non-union men got aboard a train some 
of the strikers jumped on, and when they termed Munsey 
a “scab” he pulled out his gun and shot Irvin and Joe Elkins. 
After Munsey had been lodged in Williamson jail, strikers 
assembled and threatened to remove him from the jail and 
lynch him. 


Operators Urged to Supply East with 
Prepared Sizes of Anthracite 


Os of the first efforts of the Anthracite Fair-Practice 
Committee has been directed toward equalizing distri- 
bution. It appears that the Eastern territory is propor- 
tionately shorter of domestic sizes than the Western terri- 
tory; that shipments to the West are more nearly equal to 
those of previous years, and that the Eastern section has 
suffered more than its share by the decrease in production 
of this year. The attention of the operators and shippers of 
anthracite has been called to this matter by the Fair- 
Practice Committee, and they have been urged to concen- 
trate the movement of prepared sizes of hard coal to the 
Eastern territory for the next three weeks, at the end of 
which time it is believed the deficiency can be supplied. 





Lifts Ban Against Reconsignment of Freight in Open 


Tops; Commission Issues Special Permission 51,143 


the Interstate Commerce Commission lifted the ban 

against reconsignment of freight in open-top cars. In 
explaining the position of the commission in this matter 
Chairman Clark has written Daniel Willard as follows: 

“After study of the situation and conferences the com- 
mission issued, on Aug. 9, 1920, its amended Special Per- 
mission No. 50,320, authorizing carriers to establish on less 
than statutory notice emergency rules applicable on all 
freight in open-top cars and on coal and coke in all cars. 
These rules were generally established shortly thereafter. 

“Inasmuch as this permission was sought and issued as 
an emergency matter we have kept in immediate touch 
with the situation, anticipating the time when the emergency 
should have passed in such measure as to justify cancella- 
tion of measures adopted to meet the emergency. We have 
had this question of emergency reconsigning rules and 
charges actively before us for some time; we have had 
some conferences between representatives of the railroads 
and of the shippers with regard thereto; and we are con- 
vinced that the emergency which prompted the authoriza- 
tion of these rules has in large measure passed. This is 
evidenced by the fact that we cancelled our remaining out- 
standing Service Order No. 20. 

“It is admitted by all concerned that these reconsigning 
rules and charges were emergency measures which ought 
to be abated with the passing of the emergency. These 
rules were established in the tariffs without an expiration 
date. We assume, however, that, in view of the manner 
in which they were established, our recommendation for 
their cancellation will be recognized by the carriers, which 
recognition will avoid formal complaints against them 
which would certainly be filed and would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to defend. I am authorized by Division 5 to recom- 
mend to the railroads generally through you that the 
emergency reconsigning rules and charges published by 
virtue of our amended Special Permission No. 50,321 of 
Aug. 9, 1920, be cancelled at the earliest practicable date. 


| eee Special Permission No. 51,148, Friday, Nov. 26, 


To that end we are issuing our Special Permission No. 
51,143, authorizing the cancellation on not less than one 
day’s notice of the reconsigning rules applicable on all 
freight in open-top cars and on coal and coke in all cars 
which were authorized by our special permission of Aug. 
9, above referred to. This special permission will also au- 
thorize the cancellation of these rules in instances, if any, 
in which they were published on statutory notice and not 
by virtue of our special permission.” 

George H. Cushing, the managing director of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Coal Association, and members of his com- 
mittee told the commission that the greatest difficulty is 
being experienced since coal is now available in such quan- 
tities that refusals to accept shipments are not uncommon. 
In such cases it is practically necessary to have recourse 
to the reconsignment privilege. 


AT FIVE MINES in Tshikawa, Japan, four thousand min- 
ers went on strike for an increase in wages Nov. 26. Two 
labor leaders left Tokio to organize the workmen. 





Shipping Board Asks for Coal Bids 


IDS to cover 2,234,000 gross tons of bituminous 
coal have been called for by the Shipping Board. 
Bids will be received until 1 p.m., Dec. 10, 1920, at 
the office of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. All the coal is to be supplied at fifteen 


designated ports from Sydney, N. S., to Port Arthur, 
Texas, the bulk of it, however, being required at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and 


New Orleans. Coal supplied north of Charleston is 
to be from pools 1, 2, 2B, 4, 9, 10, 11 and 71, pro- 
vided, however, that not more than 20 per cent of 
the total quantity supplied shall be from pool 11. 
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Weekly Review 


viewpoint were more encouraging last week. The 

spot market ceased its downward movement, whieh 
had been rapidly approaching the danger mark, at least 
for the smaller producers. While prices sought a still 
lower level, there was evidence in later quotations of a 
fairly stable market. 

Demand was extremely sluggish, but current buying 
had already been reduced to a minimum and producers 
and jobbers were not willing to make further price 
concessions in pushing the sale of their coal. All the 
larger centers are in much better shape as regards 
domestic stock and with the easier movement no anxiety 
is now felt about winter requirements. 


(J iewooint were the coal industry from a seller’s 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT UNDERGOES REPAIRS 


Railroads are reducing their working forces or replac- 
ing inefficient men with former workers who had been 
lured by higher wages to industries which are now 
closing or curtailing operations. Despite reports given 
out in Washington to the contrary, motive power is 
feeling the strain of the record-breaking traffic move- 
ment which reached its climax late in October and 
engines and rolling stock are being withdrawn from 
service and placed in repair shops whenever possible. 

Many reports have been coming in to the effect that 


the wave of business depression is being reflected in a 
declining freight movement, with corresponding decrease 
in railroad fuel consumption. According to Railway 
Age, in the week ended Nov. 6 the number of freight 
cars loaded was 910,592, the highest oe ever made 
in that week. 

The Indiana Fuel and Food Commission has heart en- 
joined from issuing any orders allocating to consumers 
in Indiana coal which was contracted for interstate de- 
livery before the creation of the commission two months > 
ago. This will place Indiana producers on an equal 
footing with others, permitting them to ship coal out- 
side the state, where they may enjoy competitive prices. 

Labor is working with a greater degree of efficiency 
than for some time past, as indicated by satisfactory 
reports from all sections. The one exception is the 
strike zone in the Thacker field of West Virginia, where 
it has been necessary to recall the Federal troops. 


FRENCH DEALERS CANCEL SHIPMENTS 


Exporters are finding an extremely quiet market 
abroad. France is becoming stocked to such an extent F 
that she can await results of competitive offers of British 
and American coal. French dealers have canceled some 
shipments en route. A few vessels were diverted to 
Spain and Italy, but the total of 80,000 tons now on the 
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Weekly Dumpings, Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports 
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water will have to seek markets in competition with a 
new British rate of less than $20. 

Anthracite demand continues strong; however, East- 
ern stocks are much improved following the Anthracite 
Fair Practice Committee recommendation that shippers 
concentrate movement of prepared sizes to Eastern ter- 
ritory for the next three weeks. The Middle West 
‘is in good shape, with adequate bituminous stocks to 
fall back upon in the event of any shortage of hard coal. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of soft coal dropped back to 11,770,000 net 
tons during the week ended Nov. 20, according to the 
Geological Survey. This is a decline of 371,000 tons as 
compared with the output of the preceding week. Pro- 
duction in the West was heavy, the decline centering in 
the Northern and Middle Appalachians, particularly in the 
Pocahontas railroad region. Late reports for the first two 
days of the week of Nov. 22-27 indicate heavy production. 
The total for the week, however, was cut by the Thanks- 
giving Day holiday. 


LABOR SHOWS INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Labor is working much more steadily. The former in- 
different attitude of the miners has almost entirely dis- 
appeared and with so many men seeking employment work- 
ing efficiency is mounting daily. 

Car shortage is growing throughout the Northern and 
Middle Appalachian regions, where poor transportation con- 
ditions further hampered the placement of empties and 
disposition of loads. Middle West and South report better 
car supply with resulting heavy production. 

Prices continue to shade off slightly, although an effort 

apparently is being made by producers to stabilize the mar- 
ket. A better contract movement has followed the declin- 
ing spot demand and Western centers generally are expe- 
riencing heavy receipts because of an embargo on Eastern 
and Tidewater shipments from the Middle Appalachian 
section. With the unseasonable weather which is prevail- 
ing the domestic demand has fallen off considerably, al- 
though prices for prepared sizes have remained practically 
unchanged. Industrial contraction continues, and this is 
responsible for a slight further easing of steam prices. 

The following table shows the trend of the spot steam 

market in various coals (mine run basis, f.0.b. mines) : 


Nov. May Aug. 5 Oct. 28 Nov. 25 Dec. 2 
1919* 1920 920 1920 1920 19207 
Pittsburgh steam........ $2.30 $4.00 $10.00 $8.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Pittsburgh gas.......... 2530 4.50 12.00 8.50 5e7) 5. 50 
OGRA duit w oipig's we F F215 2.50 4.75 9.00 6.00 4.50 4.50 
ipa bis 3 0 ea 2535 3.75 6.50 6.00 5.00 5.00 
Indiana 4th vein........ 2.35 3.40 7.50 6.00 4.25 4.00 
Eastern Ohio, No. 8..... 2.35 4.50 10.50 6.00 5.00 5.00 
ORIPIHOMG ced ns ols oiertts a sts 2.50 GoD palo. >02) 10800 4.75 4.75 
PSBDAWHG sees do% bic se tl ae 2.60 6.75 14.00 7.50 4.75 4.75 
SE. Kentucky.....00.. 3000 e: v6, 00 10250 6.00 5.00 5.25 
Western Kentucky...... 2533 3.50 5A25 6.25 4.25 4.25 
Prlearhiold asic... casts 2.95 6.25). 12.00 8.25 5.00 5.00 
ea and Somerset... er 67133250 9.25 6.00 6.00 
OW RIVED osaiass seis ote , 
Pocahontas, .5.. 0.0 aes 2 338} 6.50 14.00 40.75 5.00 5.25 


*Government prices. \ 
+Advances over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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Lake coal dumped during the week ended Nov. 27 
amounted to 683,620 tons, as compared with 157,819 tons 
for the corresponding week of last year. Total dumpings 
so far this season amount to 22,957,415 tons; for the same 
period last year they were 22,746,723 tons. Interest centers 
in the cumulative movement for the year, which is about 
7,000,000 tons behind 1918, but has overtaken 1919. 

A further decrease marked Tidewater shipments during 
the third week in November. According to the Geological 
Survey total dumpings were 1,141,000 net tons, which is 
16,000 tons less than the preceding week and 234,000 tons 
less than the third week in October, after which the de- 
cline began. The decrease was wholly in export and bunker 
coal, the former falling off 10,000 and the latter 34,000 











tons. Shipments to New England increased 7,000 tons. 

Tonnage dumped at Tide was handled as follows: 

i Hampton 

Destination New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Totals 

Coastwise to 

New England 61,000 18,000 7,000 $F, 000UT nae. « 169,000 

Hxports\ cl. 4,000 75,000 159,000 286,000 8,000 532,000 

Bunker... ce. s 92,000 15,000 13,000 67,000 2,000 189,000 

Inside capes...-. ...... 7,000 26,000 SO00% wen 78,000 

Othertonnage = 166/000) S7anieoee conser) ate» 7,000 173,000 
Totalsine. ct 323,000 155,000 205,000 441,000 17,000 1,141,000 


All-rail New England shipments declined 304 cars dur- 
ing the week. As reported by the Geological Survey, 4,469 
cars were forwarded through the five Hudson gateways, 
as compared with 4,773 in the preceding week. Shipments 
during the corresponding week of 1919 during the strike 
were 2,985 cars; in 1918 they were 3,039 cars. 


ANTHRACITE 


With an estimated production of 1,975,000 net tons dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 20 the output has again reached 
normal. To handle this tonnage 37,762 cars were loaded, 
an increase of 4,238 cars when compared with the preced- 
ing week. Cumulative production for the coal year to date 
is 55,848,000 tons, as against 59,665,000 for the same period 
in 1919. Emergency shipments to Eastern points have re- 
lieved any possibility of a hard coal shortage. Some care 
is being exercised in apportioning receipts to needy con- 
sumers but a continuance of the diversion for a period of 
three weeks, as requested by the Fair Practice Committee, 
will provide an ample supply for all. Under the pressure 
of this movement premium-priced independent coal is sell- 
ing off at $11.60@$13. 

COKE 

Beehive coke produced during the week totaled 365,000 
net tons, according to the Geological Survey. This is a 
decrease from the revised figures of the preceding week 
of 15,000 tons, or about 4 per cent. The decrease was gen- 
eral except in the Western states where no change was 
reported. 

The spot furnace coke market has been maintained dur- 
ing the week by operators blowing out ovens and adjust- 
ing production to the greatly reduced demand. Market 
is quotable $8@$8.50 for furnace and $9.50@$10 for foun- 
dry coke. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Market Continues Unchanged — Slack 
Demand in Most Directions—New Eng- 
land Receipts Now Practically Confined 
to Contract—Prices Shade Off on Ordi- 
nary Grades — Anthracite Shipments 
Still Discouragingly Light. 

Bituminous—A careful canvass dis- 
closes no new developments. The mar- 
ket is as quiet as normally it would be 
in midsummer and there are no indica- 
tions of improvement during the next 
few months. Industrially, New Eng- 
land is under vigorous curtailment and 
until there is a broader market for 
finished products, there can be nothing 
more than a straggling demand for 
steam coal. Railroads also are using 
less fuel than anticipated and there 
seems no possible change that will 
influence buying at an early date. 

Except for moderate inquiry for 
bunker grades there is a dearth of busi- 
ness in all directions. Both all-rail and 
by water the light demand is confined 
to small steam users who are buying 
only for current needs. Occasionally 
there is a larger order in the market 
but the buyer is well enough informed 
to hammer down the price until the 
order is unattractive to most shippers. 

Receipts are almost exclusively on 
contract. Movement through the Hud- 
son River gateways holds up surpris- 
ingly well, but is likely to recede during 
the next fortnight. It has only gone 
to show that a very heavy proportion 
of this season’s coal has been moving 
on contract, and that the “scare” of 
June and July was due rather to appre- 
hension than to any actual shortage at 
that time. Shipments from Hampton 
Roads, although occasionally suffering 
delays at the loading piers, have come 
forward on contract consistently all 
through the season. The chief difficulty 
came through the desire of manufac- 
turers to buy less expensive coal by 
the all-rail route. 

On medium grades from central 
Pennsylvania prices have shaded off 
still further. On certain coals, Pools 11 
and 14, $4 has been rumored and it is 
understood by the trade that some oper- 
ators are very susceptible to offers. If 
anything, the margin is increasing be- 
tween high grades and those of inferior 
quality. In the export market Pool 34, 
for instance, is practically unsaleable 
for dumping into off-shore bottoms. 

At Norfolk and Newport News there 
has also been a further easing of prices. 
Shippers who were charging $11 a fort- 
night ago for bunker fuel are now 
accepting business at $8.50. Careful 


ship-owners are buying very sparingly 
and at all the piers there is a large 
volume of coal on hand. Export sales 
are increasingly difficult to effect, and 
the predictions in this quarter are for 
light business until March. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 
F.o.b. mines, per net 
CONS Ao eine ee $4.50@5.50 $5.00@ 6.50 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
ZOss CONS eee ee 7.70@8.80 8.25@10.00 
F.o.b. New York, gross fi 
tongs ae ae 8.25@9.25 8.70@10.50 


Spot Pocahontas and New River f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads is quoted at $8.15@ 
$9.50 per gross ton. 


Anthracite—Certain producing com- 
panies suspended movement to the 
Lakes on Nov. 22 and it is hoped this 
augurs more favorably for shipments to 
this territory in the near future. It is 
recognized, however, that there are 
many other sections to be served and 
that shipments will continue to be light 
for some weeks. Retailers are dis- 
couraged over the slow movement, but 
the mild weather is a great factor in 
their favor. 








Tidewater 





BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Is Weak and Unsteady, but 
Short Car Supply Prevents Price Break 
Renewal—Anthracite Supplies Pouring 
In—Price Discussions Are Now Ram- 
pant, 


Bituminous—The soft coal market is 
showing new signs of weakness here. 
Demand is unsteady industrially, as 
many plants are now working but part 
time. The export demand has also 
shaded off, apparently under the re- 
newed belief that lower prices are to 
prevail later. The November record of 
exports, however, will be good, as there 
were many ships here at the outset of 
the month awaiting coal. The daily 
average of waiting vessels now runs 
15@20, instead of 50@60 as was 
recently the case. 

The pool reserve is not heavy, how- 
ever, running 1,300@2,000 cars daily as 
arule. This is due to the fact that the 
car supply has been very poor. Thanks- 
giving Day gave a chance to catch up 
a bit, it is true, but the daily average 
is around 50 per cent. 

Prices are over a rather wide range. 
Best coals, both steam and gas, are 
offering all the way from $5@$6, which 
is about a dollar off the low offerings 
some ten days ago. Lower grade coals 
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are offering down to $4.25 a net ton — 
f.o.b. mines. 

The export business, as spoken of 
above, has been pretty heavy for the 
month, the total on 74 foreign-bound 
coal ships for the first 23 days of 
November having been 416,604 tons 
cargo and 27,262 tons bunker fuel. 

Anthracite— Hard coal _ conditions 
here have eased greatly. Not only has 
fairly mild weather prevailed, but the 
receipts have been the heaviest in 
months. There is now a little coal to 
go around pretty well to the many 
empty cellars. A considerable part of 
the coal coming in is of the company 
variety, this being the case for the 
first time in many weeks. 

Naturally, with coal coming freely, 
the object is not now altogether to get 
supplies, but also covers price costs. 
This has opened some rather warm dis- 
cussions of the charges of some dealers 
over the recognized schedules. Those 
dealers who, to prevent customers from 
being entirely left in the coal line, 
went out and bought high premium 
coal, are now getting their reward— 
argument for charging a figure made 
necessary by their basic purchase price. 

It is understood that a _ report 
arranged for by the Mayor of Balti- 
more for “an expert” will contain some 
“hot shot.” From rumors that have 
leaked out ahead of the report it is 
believed that the paper will place the 
blame of high prices for anthracite on 
the operators and absolve all except a 
few local dealers from “blame.” 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Receipts Increase, but De- 
mand Continues Strong — Independent 
Quotations Are Easier — Demand for 
Steam Is Good — Bituminous Market 
Steady With Quotations Unchanged— 
Export Inquiry Is Slow. 
Anthracite—There has been a slow 
but gradual increase in receipts. De- 
mand remains strong but urgency of 
consumers has diminished somewhat 
and the excitement of a couple of 
weeks back does not now exist. 
The mines are working steadily and 
production is running close to normal, 
in contrast with other industries. 
Operators are face to face with a 
demand which is country-wide and are 
endeavoring to make equal distribution. 
Complaints of the shortage of coal is 
as strong in some of the cities and 
towns in the mine-fields as it is in New 
York and other parts of the country, 
with the result that local civic organ- 
izations have taken action to find out 
why consumers in these places cannot 
secure coal. 
The Lake season has not yet come to 
a close because of the open winter and 
shipments to those ports will be con- 
tinued until cold weather forces a stop. 
Emergency coal, provided for reliey- 
ing the local situation, is coming for- 
ward and is being distributed where 
most needed by the committee repre- 
senting retail dealers. 
Quotations for independent coals 
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have eased considerably but retailers 
‘continue to frown upon paying the 
higher prices. Quotations for coals of 
some independents range $11.60@$13, 
while the companies and larger inde- 
pendents adhere to their regular 
schedules. 

Steam sizes are steady. Buckwheat 
and rice are in good shape while barley 
is long and at times hard to move. 
Buckwheat is being quoted at $4.75@ 
$5.25; rice $3@3.25, and barley $1.50@ 
$2. There has been no change in com- 
pany quotations. 4 

Bituminous—Lower temperatures and 
the holiday interference with produc- 
tion tended to temporarily stiffen quo- 
tations but not enough to make any 
appreciable difference in the situation. 
Demand continues easy while shipments 
have been slightly better. 

Line demand for certain grades is 
strong and operators are having no 
difficulty in finding a market for these 
products. Many mines were closed the 
greater part of the week on account of 
the holiday. 

Manufacturers are waiting for still 
lower prices before refilling their bins. 
Export business is quiet. Inquiries 
have fallen off and some difficulty is 
had in placing cargoes now on their 
way to foreign ports. 

The easy situation in anthracite 
steam sizes is being reflected in the 
soft coal market and considerable mix- 
ing is being done. 

Curtailment of industrial operations 
is having its effect upon market condi- 
tions and some shippers look for still 
lower prices. There have been many 
cancellations because of the business 
depression, while some operators are 
having shipments rejected. 

Empty bottoms are plentiful and 
there are many loaded boats lying 
around. Pools 18, 34 and 44 are long, 
while Pools 9, 10, 71 and 1 are in good 
demand with boats held in waiting to 
take the coal upon arrival. 

There is comparatively little coal at 
the upper ports with the exception of 
Arlington, while South Amboy is re- 
ported as holding the largest stocks of 
any of the lower ports. 

Quotations f.o.b. piers in this harbor 
are based upon mine prices which 
range about as follows: Pool 9, $5.75 
@$6; Pool 10, $5@$5.50; Pool 11, $4.50 
@$4.75; Pool 18, $4@$4.25 and un- 
classified coals from $4.25 up. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Slightly Better Anthracite Receipts— 
Steam Coals Only Moderately Active— 
Wage Question Is Unsettled—Bitumi- 
nous Trade Quiet — Prices Firm for 
Good Grades — Railroad Buying — Ex- 
port Business Eases Of. 


Anthracite—With the December busi- 
ness well under way, retail yards show 
no signs of accumulating anything like 
stocks of coal. Up to this time the 
weather has continued about normal, 
which means increased consumption. 
Dealers are doing their best to induce 
shippers to favor this market. 
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Dec. 1 has always been the turning 
point in the way of increased shipments, 
and at least one of the big companies 
is doing better in the way of deliveries. 
As evidence of this increased movement 
this company is now sending coal here 
at the rate of 100 cars daily and while 
this would not at first be noticeable, if 
kept up for two weeks would begin to 
show in the yards. 

Most producers report the interrup- 
tion due to Thanksgiving being less 
than usual, and outside of one day, pro- 
duction has gone on at the usual rate, 
and it was actually right after the holi- 
day that coal began to come into the 
city. The P. & R. Ry. is making a 
strong effort to hold all their equip- 
ment on their lines, and due to this 
quite a little extra tonnage has been 
diverted to the local trade. 

Consumer demand is still centered 
on the favorite sizes of stove and nut, 
and while this makes little difference to 
the dealers in the present condition of 
supplies, it does indicate that the 
average user is not so badly off as he 
pretends. The absence of pea is caus- 
ing dealers as much trouble as the 
other sizes. 

The steam trade is not as active, and 
while the companies are moving all 
their buckwheat without difficulty at 
$4.25, the independents have been com- 
pelled to shade their coal very much 
and are lucky if they can get 50c. above 
this figure. Rice and barley can gen- 
erally be had near company circular. 

Nothing definite has developed as to 
the agitation of the miners for an in- 
crease of 10 per cent to be added to the 
award of 17 per cent. The question has 
been again taken up by Secretary Wil- 
son who will confer this week with both 
parties. 

Bituminous — The market is un- 
changed and prices are ruling on spot 
coal similar to those in effect for more 
than two weeks. By some this is taken 
to mean that bottom has actually been 
reached. Each week shows a larger 
number of plants on reduced time and 
it was quite general for concerns to 
shut down for the balance of the week 
on account of Thanksgiving Day. 

Export trade is nothing like what it 
was and this not only on account of 
embargoes which have been laid down 
by the railroads. With prices reaching 
a somewhat stable basis, indications are 
that the lowest figures have been 
reached for the present. 

Recently Pool 9 has been offered at 
$6; Pool 10, $5.25@$5.50; Pool 11, $4.50 
@$5, and Pool 18 at $4. The heaviest 
sales have been made of Pool 10, as 
most buyers seem to figure that a good 
grade is the best to have when they are 
using such small tonnage. 

Due to limited buying many produc- 
ers are feeling around to find favorable 
contract business. It is believed that 
many of them are taking on railroad 
fuel orders at prices much under spot. 
We have heard of Fairmont coals being 
sold around the $4 mark, with some 
Pennsylvania high volatiles 50c. higher. 

The coke market is quiet, 72-hour at 
$10 and 48-hour, $9. 





Lake 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Now Going Below Contract 
Figures — Demand Still Falling Off — 
Cars Are Plentiful—Anthracite Supply 
Is Better. 


Bituminous—As prices sag a new 
difficulty appears. They are now com- 
ing down to the level of the spring con- 
tracts. For sometime the prices have 
been but little above the higher contract 
figures and consumers have been able 
to get most of the coal they wanted, so 
that jobbers are doing very little busi- 
ness. At the same time, operators are 
beginning to find that they have need 
of the jobbers. 

It is estimated that production ex- 
ceeds consumption by about 20 per cent, 
which is enough to weaken any market 
pretty fast. The old failure to fill con- 
tracts is now changed to a failure to 
“find storage room” for contract coal 
when it comes in. 

Contracting always adds to complica- 
tions in times of fluctuation like this, 
for it too often happens that neither 
party will adhere to a contract unless 
it is convenient, though such delin- 
quents are the ones who complain loud- 
est when the other party fails to come 
up to the agreement. 

The car supply is so good that there 
is not much said about it. The crops 
are moved without difficulty and if coal 
fails to reach destination promptly the 
cause is looked for somewhere else than 
in car shortage. 

Quotations are not easily made, but 


in general prices range about $5.50@$6 


for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $5.25@ 
$5.50 for mine run and $4.75 for all 
slack, with $5.25 for Allegheny Valley 
mine run, which is about all that is 
made. 


Anthracite—Distributors state that 
the situation is improving and that the 
insistent demand will soon be over. It 
is added now that when people who 
declare they are out of fuel are 
offered coke or are told that small 
orders must be paid for in advance 
they mostly go away without buying. 

The situation has been like a run on 
a bank. When it is found that there 
is coal to be had it is not wanted so 
urgently. Shortly the coal will cease 
to be shipped by Lake and then the 
city will have plenty. The one item 
that is not yet accounted for is the 
natural gas supply. The city author- 
ities have joined in the claim that the 
gas company is trying to force the 
price up before it turns out a fair 
supply. The deadlock promises to 
continue. 


Lake—Shipments for the week were 
100,900 net tons, of which 58,000 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 21,000 
for Chicago, 8,000 for Milwaukee, 7,300 
for Fort William, 6,000 for Menominee 
and 600 for Pelee Id., Lake Erie. 
Freight rates are unchanged. 
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Coke—The market continues weak 
and declining on account of the state 
of bituminous. Jobbers get a few 
orders, which they are able to fill at 
$9 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
$8@$8.50 for 48-hour furnace and $6.50 
@$7 for off-grades and stock. Domes- 
tic sizes are much more active, being 
$7.50 for furnace sizes, $10.50 for small 
sizes and $2.50 for breeze. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


All-Rail Supply May Cut Dock Prices 
Off-Grades in Poorer Demand—Do- 
mestic Consumers Await Lower Prices. 


Unmistakable signs of ultimate lower 
prices are developing. As dock sup- 
plies are less than the probable needs, 
even with a restricted winter demand, 
the expectation is that prices will be 
sustained through the season. But on 
all-rail coal the situation is different. 
Already, the poorer grades from Illinois 
and Indiana are not commanding as 
good prices as formerly. There is more 
discrimination now. The choicer grades 
of southern Illinois coal are getting 
more attention. The less desirable are 
off as much as $1.50 a ton. Mines pro- 
ducing the better coals are now willing 
to contract for delivery after Jan. 1— 
something they have not considered for 
many months. 

All this points to a distinct easing up 
of the market. It means lower prices 
at once on the cheaper grades, and a 
gradual easing of strength of the better 
coals. How long and how strong prices 
on the better coal will remain rests with 
the character of the winter and the 
consequent demand. If there should be 
a continued mild and open winter, with 
coal accumulating, it would not be long 
until prices would show concessions. 

It is taken as a matter of course that 








toward spring there will surely be a‘ 


slump in values, if it does not develop 
sooner. As the more Southern demand 
of the winter eases off, production will 
become larger than requirements, and 
lower prices are regarded as certain. 

Just how the dock interests will 
emerge from the season in the spring 
remains a question. It would seem as 
though their limited stocks ought to be 
all absorbed before spring. Yet the 
possibilities of severe competition from 
the all-rail trade, extended into a fur- 
ther stretch of territory, may cut down 
the consumption of dock coal, for the 
high prices ruling on dock coal have 
already allowed a greater field in which 
the all-rail coal sells. Should all-rail 
prices ease off, so they can offer still 
sharper competition, it might compel a 
reduction in dock prices or sales. 

The local situation at retail is much 
the same as it has been. There is a 
small but steady movement of all 
grades of coal, but consumers are not 
stocking up. They hope for something 
which will bring about a change to 
lower prices. There is no accumulation 
of orders, for coal has been moving to 
Twin Cities yards steadily, and all are 
well supplied for the present. Interior 
points are not so fortunate and a num- 
ber of towns were caught last week 
without coal. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Market Is Quiet, Despite Short Stocks 
and Approach of Winter—Dealers Well 
Up dnd Look for New Business—No 
Change in Prices. 


The market is remarkably quiet, con- 
sidering the conditions which confront 
the trade. The prevalence of mild 
weather may have contributed some- 
what to this. Nobody seems to be par- 
ticularly worried over the outlook for 
the winter in the face of known short- 
age of both hard and soft coal as com- 
pared with last year at the close of the 
season. 

While coal men are sure they do not 
have all the coal required for the win- 
ter, they are equally sure that they 
have all they cared to purchase at the 
inflated mine prices. They prefer to do 
a hand-to-mouth business with rail coal 
during the winter. 

Dealers report that the demand has 
slacked up considerably, They have 
caught up with their orders and are 
looking for new business. There is only 
a meager supply of hard coal and do- 
mestic bituminous, but steam is holding 
up well. As many industries are clos- 
ing down temporarily or shortening 
hours, it is easy to meet all require- 
ments. Prices continue firm and un- 
changed. November receipts by Lake 
thus far aggregate 81,355 tons of an- 
thracite and 270,229 tons of soft coal. 

More trouble looms for the coal man. 
Somebody is going to advise the Wis- 
consin and Minnesota Leglislatures that 
coal receivers on Lake Michigan and 
at the Head-of-the-Lakes market coal 
damaged by spontaneous combustion as 
first class fuel and will ask for restric- 
tive legislation. Milwaukee dealers say 
they sell the partially burned coal for 
what it is worth. The coal investiga- 
tion by the State Marketing Commis- 
sion is still in progress. 





CLEVELAND 


LIimited Car Supply Continues — Coal 
Demand Sinking Below Production — 
Receipts of Domestic Grades Grow — 
Steam Prices Shade Off. 


Bituminous—With the ending of the 
formal Lake season Nov. 24 a situation 
has arisen which will shortly mean an 
excess of production. With industrial 
demand contracting steadily, it is freely 
predicted that operators soon are going 
to be confronted with difficulty in keep- 
ing miners fully employed. 

There has been no drastic drop in the 
price at mines within the last week, 
largely because of the poor car supply. 
The coal trade now has only hopper- 
bottom cars, whereas all flat-bottom 
gondolas with sides under 38 inches 
were formerly reserved exclusively for 
coal shipments under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s orders. An- 
other reason for the railroad condition 
rests in some degree on the weeding- 
out process indulged in by the roads. 
In most cases where new men on oper- 
ating crews are let out, it is with the 
intention of replacing them with old, 
experienced hands, who were lured 
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away from the railroad service by high 
wages. With industrial plants closing 
and unemployment increasing, these 
men are said to be glad of the opportu- 
nity to get their old places back again. 

Car supply in the No. 8 district 
varies. Some days it is at 100 per 
cent on some roads, while on others it 
has dropped as low as 34 per cent. ’ 
The average rate of operations in the 
district is about 75 per cent. Only 
about 5 per cent of the coal consumed 
in this community goes into domestic 
consumption, the remainder being used 
by industrial plants. Therefore, the 
slump in business is beginning to be 
felt keenly by operators. At the pres- 
ent time prices for spot No. 8 steam at 
the mines range $4.50@$5.50. Slack 
is around $4.75. Lower prices are 
expected. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Retail- 
ers say that receipts of Pocahontas and 
anthracite are beginning to improve. 
Supplies are still below the demand, 
although deliveries are not so far in 
arrears as they were a few months ago. 
Pocahontas lump is almost unobtain- 
able and mine run is being substituted. 
Retailers point out that they are keep- 
ing their stocks down, with a view of 
taking advantage of concession in mine 
prices as they appear. 

Lake—On Nov. 24 the ordinary ‘in- 
surance rates on Lake shipments ceased 
and higher rates went into effect for 
subsequent shipments. It is estimated 
that about ten days to two weeks will 
be required to close up the season. 

Total shipments to the Northwest to 
Nov. 22 were 21,200,000 tons. Fully 
800,000 tons remain to be loaded and. 
shipped. Last year’s shipments were 
21,750,000 tons. It was estimated at. 
the beginning of this season that 
30,000,000 tons would be needed. A 
smaller amount sufficed last year be- 
cause of large stocks left over from the 
preceding season. None remained from 
last season, but the contraction of in- 
dustrial demand has been sharp and no 
shortage is expected to appear in the. 
Northwest in the coming months. ti: 

Retail prices for coal delivered in 
Cleveland follow: ; 

path melon ie chestnut and_ stove, 


$15.10 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.75 ¢ 
mine run, $11.10. : 

Domestic _ Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $11.75;° No. 8 Pittsburgh, $9.65; 
Cannel lump, $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 


$9.50; No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $9.65; No.. 
8 #-in. lump, $9.65. 


SS Le 


South 











BIRMINGHAM 


Buying by Railroads and Furnaces: 
Stimulates Steam Market, Industrial 
Demand Being Weak—Domestice Con- 
tinues Scarce — Production Reaches 
High Figure—Labor Is Becoming Plen- 
tiful—Prices Weaken Slightly. 

Inquiry for coal from _ industrial 
sources the past week has been rather 
light, but considerable buying in the 
spot market by furnace interests and 
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“some of the big rail lines enabled the 
trade to market the heavy output, 
which would otherwise have been moved 
with difficulty. Black Creek and Cahaba 
mine run was quoted $5@$6, Carbon 
Hill, $4.25@$4.50; Big Seam, $4@$4.25, 
per net ton mines. 

The production of domestic coal can- 
not keep pace with current needs, to 
say nothing of stocking, and some 
steam is being bought for domestic use, 
and indications are that much mine run 
coal will have to be diverted to domes- 
tic channels through the balance of the 
year, or as soon as steady winter 
weather sets in. 

There is a great influx of labor into 
the mine fields of the district, due to 
reduced operations or shutdowns at in- 
dustrial plants and the curtailing of 
forces in other directions. The supply 
of common labor is hard to absorb. 
Many striking miners are now return- 
ing to work as fast as openings are 
provided for them, and conditions as 
regards production have been reversed 
from the status which has been’ main- 
tained for many months past. 

The amount of coal mined is now 
practically controlled by the demands 
of the market, except that this situation 
does not apply to domestic operations. 
Figures on output for the week ended 
Nov. 13 showed 291,000 tons mined, 
which is very near a normal weekly 
production. The car supply was fair 
at all operations. 





LOUISVILLE 


Demand Steadily Declining, Forcing 
Lower Prices—Operators Now Making 
Prepared Sizes—Retail Prices Not Af- 
fected Much as Yet—Gas Coal in Good 
Demand. 


Demand for steam has declined mate- 
_rially, and operators are beginning to 
have some real trouble in selling. Small 
mines without sales organizations or 
screening facilities. can hardly move 
ears at all. The larger operators are 
rapidly putting in their screens, and 
taking up the prepared size demand. 


Right now there is a general scramble 


for contracts. However, the buyer 
who formerly bought under contract in 
many instances has been cured. Of 
course, there were many operators who 
filled their contracts religiously, but 
with the market rapidly declining and 
still lower prices anticipated, no big 
buyers are placing contracts. 

There is not much export business 
and not much expected. Industrial 
plants are doing next to nothing, or not 
buying at any rate. Railroads are buy- 
‘ing thirty days’ supply in some cases. 
Southern cotton plants are at a stand- 
still. It is merely a question of time 
before domestic consumers will be 
loaded down, unless severe weather is 
experienced. 

The best demand is for gas and by- 
product, as such plants are still con- 
suming in quantities, and have been 
behind on deliveries. Gas coal is 
quoted at a steady premium over steam. 
_ Eastern Kentucky steam is offered as 
low as $4.25, the better grades of Har- 
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_lan, Straight Creek, Hazard Gas, and 


Elkhorn bringing as high as $6. Screen- 
ings are quoted $5 a ton for good 
grades. Lump is $7@$10 with some 
selling as low as $6 to regular cus- 
tomers. With the market weak on 
mine run, it is even harder to sell 
screenings. 

The Middlesboro district has received 
some 30-day business from the South- 
ern Ry. for 4-in. and under, which will 
enable them to produce a good quantity 
of block. 

Retailers report that. while operators 
are beginning to screen more coal it 
is not reaching here yet. Retail quota- 


tions are: 

East Ky. West Ky. 
MAING LUNs «5 cos bo ete $11.00 $10.00 
Vieuhockes 14 Cae SIR gh ememe gor 11.50 10.50 
SCECCHINE eet ece's orspor hares vee 10.50 9.50 


Mine quotations are: 


VERTICES TUT ici cre tere cue cistete $4.25@$ 6.00 $14.25 
Screenings; occas bi 25@ E 325 
ae veseosee 6.00@ 10,00 5.50 


Lump 











Inland West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Market Is Very Quiet — Prices Fairly 
Firm—Operating Conditions Are Good 
—Indiana Trade Is in a Queer Predica- 
ment. 





The steam market has been particu- 
larly dead and on account of the very 
unseasonable weather, demand for do- 
mestic has lessened. Sales of less- 
favored domestic coals have dropped off 
very considerably. It now appears that 
there is an abundance of coal in the 
Northwest, as cancellations are coming 
in in large quantities. These cancella- 
tions are caused by two facts. First, 
there is now a plentiful supply of East- 
ern coal on hand and Illinois mines 
have been able to ship very liberally on 
account of the improved car supply. 
Various farmers’ elevator companies 
have been affected so seriously by the 
decline in the grain market that they 
are buying very sparingly. This situa- 
tion also prevails in northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota. 

An announcement has been made that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 
has practically closed a deal taking over 
the Chicago, Terre Haute and South- 
eastern R.R. The Milwaukee road will 
now have direct access to the very rich 
and extensive coal fields in Indiana 
tapped by the C. T. H. & S. BE. This 
will be of very great value to the road, 
as it has never been able to reach any 
of the more important coal producing 
districts. 

The coal situation in Indiana would 
be tragic if it were not so absurd. 
Under the benign power of the Indiana 
State Coal Commission it appears that 
dealers are unable to buy Indiana coal 
in sufficient quantities to keep them 
going, and as a result they have been 
forced to seek elsewhere for their fuel 
and have had to pay higher prices than 
they would have ordinarily paid for 
Indiana coal provided there were no 
state commission. The operators can 
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hardly be blamed for this, as it is only 
human for them to want to get $4@$5 
per ton outside of the state when they 
can only get around $3 inside. 

There only remains two factors to be 
disappointed. First the householder, 
and second the manufacturer. It is ex- 
pected that these classes will soon join 
with the retailers and operators and 
take steps to abolish the coal com- 
mission. 

The car supply proved to be satis- 
factory enough this week, as an aver- 
age will probably show that the mines 
received 75@80 per cent. Labor condi- 
tions continue satisfactory with practic- 
ally no interruptions. Mine prices on 
the open market are: 


Southern Illinois (Franklin, 
Williamson Counties) 


Saline and 


Prepared) sizes .........0.-+ $5.25 @$6.50 
MEINE SOLU s, < Netra ere aa ale Oe 50@ 5.25 
DETESNINES * rete ache we: Pore is 3.50@ 4.15 


Prepared. “siZzegids. «Bn. sec es $4.75 @$6.25 

VENTION TUL canetel cremiia terete donnie, ae 3.25@ 4.00 

WCTECHINEGS Bowe une avers. 2.75@ 3.25 
Northern Illinois 

Prepared SIZES Wira cvetere. ete $5.00 @ $6.00 

i Buels) Hibbs bor eee bie MAD ee cee 3.75@ 4.50 

Screenings (washed) ...... 4.00@ 4.50 


Indiana Clinton and Linton fourth vein: 





, State Outside State 

Prepared sizes..... $3.45 $4.75 @$6.00 
MiG SEU: ae water sie 3.20 3.75@ 4.25 
SCreeniINnes ap soars ee 3.00 3.00@ 3.50 

Indiana, Knox County, fifth vein: 

State Outside State 

Prepared sizes..... $3.25 $4.25 @$6.00 
IMTION TUL oe hes eee Acie 3.00 3.25@ 3.75 
SCreeniness. .. nee 2.80 2.75@ 3.25 

CHICAGO 


Steam Market Is Unchanged — Good 
Demand Anticipated Soon — Retailers 
Curtail Orders, Allowing Light De- 
mand. 


There has been but little change in 
the market during the week. Prices are 
all at low levels and. it is not expected 
that operators and jobbers will make 
any further concessions. Steam coals 
are still around $2.75 for screenings 
and $38@$3.50 for mine run. Lump 
(13-in.) is bringing $4@$4.50 although 
there are scattered sales at figures 
higher than this. 

Retailers have come into prominence 
by asking that their regular sources 
of supply hold shipments until further 
notice. However, the first cold snap 
will bring about a situation which will 
be better, so far as retailers are con- 
cerned. 

There have been no large sales made 
nor have there been any large cancel- 
lations. The consensus of opinion 
points toward a decided betterment in 
the manufacturing situation to take 
place probably early in January. 
Wholesale prices have been decreased 
all along the line and it is expected 
that new and satisfactory prices will 
have to be evolved to meet the changing 
conditions. ; 

It is very noticeable, however, that 
the entire coal trade is very optimistic 
and looks upon the present depression 
only as temporary. It is predicted that 
the demand will: be entirely satisfactory 
soon after the first of the year, 
although it is not thought that the 
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prices will regain the altitudes reached 
during the latter part of September. 


Receipts of Eastern coal increase 
weekly. Pocahontas is now in good 
supply. Anthracite is coming in large 


enough quantities to take care of cur- 
rent demand and it is predicted that 
there will be more than enough to go 
around for the balance of the season. 


COLUMBUS 


Receipts Growing With Curtailed Lake 
Shipments — Steam Continues Very 
Weak — Domestic Demand Still Strong 
— Operating Conditions Are Fair. 

Following the formal closing of the 
Lakes season on Nov. 24, the Ore & Coal 
Exchange gave permission for loading 
Lake coal until further notice. A re- 
duced tonnage is still moving to lower 
ports, following a heavy shipment the 
preceding week. 

Domestic demand is still the out- 
standing feature of the Ohio trade. 
Retailers are now getting a larger ton- 
nage. No marked scarcity exists in any 
section and it is believed that there will 
be a plentiful supply of lump within a 
short time. Retail prices are still 
rather high, although a marked decline 
from the high levels of the fall is 
recorded. Hocking lump now sells $8.25 
@$9 while mine run can be purchased 
$8.25@$8.50. West Virginia splints and 
Kentucky grades are $9.50@$10.50 but 
the price is declining. Pocahontas is 
searce and rules fairly high. 

With the closing down of many indus- 
trial concerns consumption of steam 
has fallen off to a large extent. Plants 
which are still operating have accumu- 
lated a surplus stock and are not in 
the market. Railroads are taking a fair 
tonnage, but the freight movement has 
declined in many ways. Taking it all 
in all, weakness characterizes the steam 
trade and lower prices are in store. 

Production in Ohio fields is holding 
up fairly well despite adverse circum- 
stances. The holidays, which have been 
rather numerous recently, have cut into 
the output. The Hocking Valley field 
has had a run of about 60 per cent and 
Pomeroy Bend, Cambridge and Crooks- 
ville report about the same. 

Prices of principal coals used in cen- 
tral Ohio at the mines are: 





FHoekingey TUnip epg etereeee ere $5.00 @ $6.50 
Eockiney mine ernest 4.25@ 5.25 
Hocking screenings: -o. oan 375@ 4.50 
Pomeroy, lumpie. es lee 5.00@ 6.50 
Pomeroye mine Lunes eee 4.50@ 5.50 
Pomeroy, screenings... .....-.. 4.00@ 5.00 
West Virginia splints. lump.. 5.50@ 6.50 
W. Va. splints, mine run..... 4.50@ 5.50 
W. Va. splints, screenings.... 4.00@ 5.00 
Pocanontasmilumpne aes eee 6.50@ 7.00 
Pocahontas mines run. oeite 5.50@ 6.50 
Kentucky: lump geese ce cee oe 5.50@ 6.50 
DETROIT 
Steam Trade Continues Sluggish — 


Moderate Weather Eases Domestic De- 
mand — Receipts Improve — Prices Are 
Steady. 

Bituminous—Buying is being con- 
ducted on a smaller scale than recently. 
Interest in steam business is only of 
moderate proportions, while in the do- 
mestic market, inquiry has become less 
pressing with the return of more mod- 
erate temperatures. 
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Steam consumers are influenced by 
general business conditions in indus- 
trial and manufacturing lines and are 
taking only sufficient coal to provide for 
immediate requirements. With mills 
and factories generally operating only 
on part time, the consumption of coal is 
very largely curtailed. x 

Buyers are unwilling to increase 
reserves and show a disposition to hold 
back in the belief that they will be in 
position to benefit from any reductions 
that may be made. Domestic demand is 
easier though buyers are still taking a 
considerable amount of prepared coal. 
Coal receipts are improving gradually, 
both in quantity and quality, as Lake 
shipments dwindle. 

Hocking domestic lump is quoted 
$7.50@$7.75 at the mines, mine run is 
$5.25 and slack may be had at $4.75. 
West Virginia lump is $8.65@$8.85, 
with mine run at $5.85 and _ slack 
around $5.50. 

Anthracite—There is still a deficiency 
in the supply of prepared sizes. Retail- 
ers have been unable to accumulate 
stocks while receipts continue light and 
irregular. Many householders have 
found it necessary to substitute bitum- 
inous or coke. 


CINCINNATI 


River Coal Strengthens Supply—Some 
Shortage in Neighboring Districts— 
Operating Conditions Are Better. 

Recent heavy rains in the Ohio River 
Valley, which caused a considerable rise 
in the stage of the river, have greatly 
facilitated the movement of river coal, 
relieving the strong demand prevailing 
in the Cincinnati district. 

With ever-improving conditions in 
the car situation, dealers feel confident 
that sufficient coal for all uses will be 
had during the winter. 

The trade is not so optimistic as to 
the future supply of coal for dealers 
outside the Cincinnati area. Several 
dealers state that in many points out- 
side of the district great difficulty is 
being experienced now in getting ship- 
ments of coal. 

Demand for all grades continues 
strong. While sufficient soft coal for 
domestic and steam consumers can be 
had, anthracite coal continues a scarcity. 

The car situation, which has been 
the great problem of the operators, 
while somewhat improved, still is far 
from normal. Many of the mines are 
working but two or three days a week, 
owing to this shortage. It is the belief 
of the operators, however, that with the 
improving conditions in the situation, 
sufficient supply of cars will be had at 
the mines soon. 

Prices of coal in the retail market in 
Cincinnati remain practically unchanged 
from last week. A slight rise in the 
price of domestic egg coke is the only 
noticeable change. 

Retail prices to Cincinnati consumers 
were quoted as follows: 


Bituminous “Tien py. erence 
Nuit Vand slack<c. ie tee 





$9.25 @ $10.50 
8.50 


Mine run... 2s. os oo, eee 8.75@ 9.25 
Smokeless” lump tis.202. eee 11.25@ 11.50 
Mine runs... cc ere eee 10.00@ 10.50 


Anthracite chestnut and egg 15.00@ 16.25 
Coke, domestic egg 16.00 


er rd 
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ST. LOUIS 


Market Is Easier on Account of Milder 
Weather—Car-Supply Good and Work- 
ing Time Is Better—Business Depres- 
sion Felt in Steam Sizes. 


The local condition is extremely easy 
and has caused certain anxiety among 
shippers as to what will happen if the 
winter continues open and mild. Steam 
demand is unusually quiet with the 
result that the market is somewhat 
heavy. In the country there is not the 
steam demand that there should be. 
The general business depression is 
gradually working its way to the Middle 
West. 

The tonnage shipped to Chicago is 
unusually light. Railroads have been 
acquiring a good tonnage recently, but 
surplus shipments are being shut off by 
some roads. Domestic demand in the 
country continues fairly good, but in St. 
Louis proper is almost at a standstill. 

Mines in the Standard field are work- 
ing better than three days a week. Car 
supply is unusually good, with no labor 
troubles to speak of. Prices range $3@ 
$3.50 for screenings, mine run $3.50@ 
$4, with lump $4@$5.50. The higher 
prices indicate country shipments. Mt. 
Olive coal shows $4@$5 for domestic 
sizes, with steam going mostly on 
contract. 

In the Carterville district the car 
supply has been unusually good, with 
about four days a week on commercial 
coal. Railroad tonnage continues heavy, 
Prices range $3.25@$4.50 on screenings, 
mine run $3.75@$4.50, and domestic $4 
@$5.50 by the regular operators, and as 
high as $6 by independents. 

A little anthracite is moving to St. 
Louis, but the tonnage is insignificant. 
A good tonnage of Alabama coke is 
moving through the St. Louis gateway 
for points North and West. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Supply of Hard Coal Still Short—Bi- 
tuminous Plentiful With Limited De- 
mand and Prices Easier. 


Conditions as regards the supply of 
anthracite have been practically un- 
changed for some time, the limited 
quantities received being still inade- 
quate to the demand. Dealers are yet 
considerably behind with deliveries and 
there is little if any coal in the yards. 
Bituminous has been coming forward 
much more freely with a steady falling 
off in the demand, due to slackening of, 
industrial activity, and the close of the 
threshing season. The supply on hand 
is ample for present requirements and 
prices are easier. 

Quotations per short ton are about as 
follows: 


Retail 
Anthracite, egg, stove, nut 

and -STratew poeiete. «spent $16.90 
PGB... he clot sisal oc one ORS Renee rece 
Bituminous steam........... 
Domestic) JUuMmpu ohne ckn ie 


Wholesale f.o.b. at destination ~ 
Three-quarter lump......... .00 
Slack 
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PITTSBURGH 


New Car Shortage Continues — Some 
Belated Lake Buying — Industrial Con- 
sumption Continues To Decrease — 
Prices Recede a Trifle. 


The fresh car shortage that began to 
develop Nov. 12, has not abated. On 
some divisions there are very fair car 
supplies but on others the supplies run 
down to low percentages. In the past 
week the spot market has yielded in 
price only a trifle, in general holding 
the recent advance brought about by 
this new car shortage. 

Belated efforts to rush coal to the 
Northwest has had a stiffening effect 
on the spot market, deferring further 
decline that is generally regarded as 
inevitable. 

There is additional news of reduced 
consumption in manufacturing, as inde- 
pendent steel mill operations are de- 
creasing rapidly. In several instances 
mills have closed entirely, probably for 
the purpose of accumulating specifica- 
tions so as to be able to run at a fair 
rate for two or three weeks upon 
resumption. Domestic demand con- 
tinues heavy, but dealers are gradually 
catching up with their orders. Thus 
far the supply of natural gas has 
proved better than was predicted, and 
some of the domestic stocks laid in last 
summer are likely to last longer than 
expected. 

The spot market is quotable at $4.75 
@$5 for steam and $5.50@$5.75 for 
best grades of #-in. gas. However, one 
of the large companies prices remains 
at $3.75 for mine run and $4 for 
ssereened. Connellsville coal has sold 
down to $4.50 or less. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Furnace Coke Is Maintained — 
Deadlock on First-Half Contracts .— 
Operators Curtailing Production To 
Meet Situation. 


The spot furnace coke market has 
been maintained during the week, by 
operators blowing out ovens and adjust- 
ing production to the greatly reduced 
demand. Even contract shipments have 
been curtailed or suspended. Foundry 
coke has declined about 50c. in the 
week, 

Furnacemen have made up their 
minds that they will not contract for 
coke for the first half of 1921 except 
at much less than the present spot 
market, and are willing to give coke 
operators such time as is necessary to 
yield in their price views. 

It is uncertain whether contract busi- 
ness will be done chiefly at flat prices 
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News 
From the Coal Fields 








or on a ratio basis. Recently operators 
were discussing ratios of 4 to 1 and 43 
to 1, but furnacemen do not seem will- 
ing to contract even at 5 tol. Ona 
flat price basis, furnaces would hardly 
bid as much as $6, while no coke oper- 
ator is willing at present to get down 
even to $6, so that buyers and sellers 
are far apart. There is no interest in 
foundry coke contracts, and some con- 
tracts made a couple months ago at $15 
will probably have to be revised. 

The spot market is quotable $8@$8.50 
for furnace and $9.50@$10 for foundry. 
The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Nov. 20 at 200,360 tons, a 
decrease of 1,450 tons. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Production Declines With Poor Car 
Supply—Prices Are Firm—Export Call 
Is Weaker—Domestic Sizes in Good De- 
mand, but Steam Market Is Listless. 


FAIRMONT 


Transportation conditions in the Fair- 
mont region were worse than they had 
been for some time, in the period ended 
Nov. 20, not only because of an accumu- 
lation of loads along the line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio but also because of 
the fact that anthracite regions were 
apparently being given the lion’s share 
of the supply for movement East. As 
a result idleness was most pronounced 
from the very outset of the period. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has put a stop to the wholesale 
appropriation of coal by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Following the end of the con- 
fiscation it was said that the road was 
endeavoring to make arrangements 
through the usual channels for fuel sup- 
ply at $4.25@$4.50. 

Prices fluctuated during the week be- 
tween $4.50@$4.75. The price on spot 
coal for Tidewater was about $5 a ton, 
but shipments were more or less lim- 
ited, particularly during the early part 
of the work, permits being hard to 
secure. As the Lake season drew to a 
close a somewhat larger volume was 
being rushed to Lake points, the price 
being about $4.75. The spot market 
was rather listless. However, there 
was no over-production, the car supply 
making it rather difficult to take care 
of contracts. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The car supply was far from satis- 
factory, loss in production from such 
a source reaching about 25 per cent. 
Unfavorable weather and an accumula- 
tion of loads at various points con- 
tributed to the loss. The poor car 
supply interfered somewhat with the 
movement of coal for domestic trade 
and cut down Lake shipments, the 
latter, however, practically ceased on 
Nov. 20. 

Prices were somewhat firmer for 
domestic as a result of the cold wave. 
There was an ample supply of fuel for 
domestic trade, owing to the general 
dullness of the spot steam market. 

The range of prices on mine run was 
$4.50@$4.75, with prepared sizes run- 
ning somewhat higher. It was difficult 
to find an accurate figure on export 
prices, owing to the fact that there was 
little or no call, but as nearly as can 
be estimated the price was about $5. 





Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total bituminous, including coal coked 


1920 1919a———__—~ 
Calendar Calendar 

Week Year to Date Week Year to Date 

Nov? 60.04 A055. Ae EO ete 11,429,000 464,393,000 3,582,000 405,344,000 
Daly averager miter eee ede yor s. 2,078,000 1,763,000 597,000 1,536,000 
Nov. 13d... 1 Ss a ees Pee 221417000 476,534,000 4,024,000 409,368,000 
Daily av eraged.. Me ST wee rare: 2,130,000 1,771,000 671,000 1,517,000 
INGVE ZO 2 2 0 agate eee eR eine ST so 11,770,000 488,304,000 5,344,000 414,712,000 
Daily average... faetreeee eee oe eee. 1,962,000 1,775,000 891,000 1,503,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered 


for the two years. 
as 0.5 of a working day. 
1920, as 0.7 of a working day. 


(b) Revised from last report. 
(d) Subject to revision. 


(c) Counting election day, November 2, 1920, 
(e) Counting Armistice Lay, November 1] 





ANTHRACITE 
19290-—_—_—_. —1919" 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
INIOVEMDEL SAO. ,,.. cnet eee ei eens 1,415,000 52,120,000 2,008,000 55,750,000 
November. | 3'52)).. coat etek make. 1,753,000 53,873,000 1,880,000 57,610,000 
November 20.0.2 8)... Doidipecones weeks 1,975,000 55,848,000 2,055,000 59,665,000 


(1) Less 2 days’ production during first week of April to equalize number of working days 


covered for the two years. 


BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 





Week Ended 
Nov. 20c Nov. 13d Nov. 22 1920 19194 
1920 1920 1919 to Date to Date 
365,000 380,000 402,000 18,819,000 17,376,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 


(c) Subject to revision. All figures in net tons. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Car Supply Is Satisfactory — Prices 
Are Firm — Labor Becoming Plentiful. 


Car supply throughout the field dur- 
ing the past week, with but few excep- 
tions in the western part, has continued 
on a satisfactory basis. Production 
continues at about the same rate as 
has been maintained during the fall 
and the slowing down of industry has 
not been reflected by any slump in coal 
shipments. 

Prices remain around the $5 mark. 
Dealers in Altoona are experiencing no 
difficulty in furnishing coal for their 
customers at $8@$8.50. Dealers with 
sidings and tipples are asking $6.25. 

Except at Morrisdale, in Clearfield 
County, where a strike has been in 
progress for several weeks, the field is 
free from labor trouble, and many op- 
erators have increased their forces to 
some extent. Many men laid off at the 
various industries in the district are 
falling back to the mines for employ- 
ment. 

The committee appointed some time 
ago has about completed the prepara- 
tion of rules and regulations suggested 
for the eliniination of unfair practices 
in the field. The rules were drawn by 
a subcommittee and have been submit- 
ted to the general committee for action. 








Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Declines With Poor Car 
Supply and Inadequate Motive Power 
—Thacker Strike Situation Again Seri- 
ous — Steam Market Is Listless, but 
Prices Are Unchanged — Domestic in 
Good Demand—Export Embargo Holds. 


KANAWHA 


_ Car service in the week ended Nov. 20 
was the worst afforded Kanawha mines 
in many a week. Before the end of that 
period the supply had slumped to below 
40 per cent. While bad weather un- 
doubtedly played:a part, other factors 
operated to restrict the supply of cars, 
Western connections failing ‘to furnish 
their share of equipment. With Tide 
and Eastern points largely embargoed 
and with more cars moving in the an- 
thracite trade, the number of empties 
returned to the Kanawha field was 
greatly reduced, and the average daily 
production was cut below 20,000 tons 
a day. 

There was little activity in the open 
market. The steam price prevailing on 
a general average was $4.50@$4.75. 
Demand for domestic lump picked up 
slightly, mainly as a result of the cold 


weather, and ranged $5.50@$6. There. 


was no life to the foreign market, nor 
would it have been possible to meet 
that demand, owing to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio embargo, except in the larger 
cars. Even Lake shipments were re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In view of the small production for 
which the shortage of cars was re- 
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sponsible, producers were hardly able 
to care for contract obligations. Mines 
on the Kanawha & Michigan also were 
affected, not having over 30 per cent 
run of cars during the greater part 
of the week. 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Less coal was produced in the third 
week of November than during any 
period of the month, the sum total 
amounting to only 44 per cent of poten- 
tial capacity. The greatest loss was 
due to car shortage, being placed at 
50 per cent. 

This was largely the result of a 
breakdown in motive power of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and also to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

Domestic demand was much stimu- 
lated, owing to the arrival of winter 
weather. With the increased demand 
it became apparent that producers were 
not prepared to meet such an emerg- 
ency because of lack of screening facili- 
ties. Since prepared sizes are hard to 
find, domestic consumers have becom 
more reconciled to mine-run. 

The market for steam and gas was 
still much off-color and the general run 
of prices was not more than $4.50@ 
$4.75, with prepared sizes averaging be- 
tween 50c. and $1 more. 

There were, at one time during the 
week, in the yards at Russell, sixty-odd 
engines out of commission, repairs hav- 
ing been impossible owing to a recent 
strike among the boiler makers. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production decreased in the Logan 
field during the week ended Nov. 20. the 
output showing a decline of 10,000 tons 
as compared with the previous week. 
Inadequate motive power was said to 
be principally responsible. In fact, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio was unable to ac- 
cept empties from foreign lines for 
placement on its system. 

‘While a small tonnage was shipped 
to Lake during the early part of the 
week, it decreased’ in volume as the 
week neared its end. Discrimination in 
continuation of the embargo against 
the movement to Eastern markets and 
Tidewater was charged by Logan pro- 
ducers. No coal was shipped from the 
Logan region to the East except a few 
70-ton cars. Consequently, most of the 
tonnage was being consigned to In- 
land West markets. 

There was a slight revival of inter- 
est in splint coal on the part of manu- 
facturing plants, but the principal 
increase in demand was for prepared 
sizes, which averaged about $5.50, with 
mine run from 50c. to a dollar a ton 
less. Prices fluctuated a good deal 
during the week. Export was around 
$6.50 a ton but little was moving at 
that figure. 

Production was not on quite so large 
a scale in the Williamson field, owing 
to a curtailed car supply, but aside 
from this, even in the area directly 
affected by the strike, production was 
running about 80 per cent of potential 
capacity. Taking the field as a whole, 
however, the tonnage loss was still 
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overshadowing the total amount of coal 
produced. 

While plans were under way to re- 
store order and prevent further attacks 
and dynamiting, yet the situation was 
serious and it was considered highly 
probable that it would be necessary to 
bring the Federal troops back to Mingo 
County. Strikers seem to have become 
obsessed with the fact that they are 
immune from punishment for whatever 
crimes they may commit. 

The range of prices was about the 
same as in the Logan field, with vir- 
tually the entire output moving to 
Western markets. There was little de- 
mand for free coal, however, most of 
the output being applied on contracts. 


VIRGINIA 


The car supply was not so satisfac- 
tory as it had been during the previous 
week. The weather militated against 
the movement of equipment. Then, too, 
not so many flat-bottom gondolas are 
now available for use in the transpor- 
tation of coal. Less coal was being 
used in coke-making than usual, being 
needed to take care of demand in cer- 
tain quarters. 

It is the wagon mines and those hold- 
ing few contracts which are principally 
affected by the present market slump. 
As the demand diminishes more small 
mines are being closed down. 

For lump coal only was there any 
marked demand and domestic was 
going at about $5. Run of mine in the 
open market was bringing $4.50, but 
there was comparatively little spot de- 
mand. The demand for export had 
melted away to a large extent. Con- 
tracts, however, still remain to be met,. 
so that there is little or no idleness. 
around any mines, except those already 


‘referred to, as a result of market 


stagnation. 


—>—_—— 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Poor Car Supply Curtails Production— 
Transportation Conditions Also Poor— 
Spot Steam Market Very Dull—Prices 
Remain Firm for Domestic — Export 
Demand Is at a Standstill. 


NeEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


There was not more than a 4 per cent 
production in the New River field in 
the week ended Nov. 20, the reduced 
output being due entirely to transporta- 
tion disabilities preventing mines from 
receiving anything like an adequate car 
supply. From Tuesday on, the place- 
ment was down to about 30 per cent. 
Connections had plenty of empties for 
the C. & O., especially in the East, 
which the road was unable to handle, 
not only because of weather conditions 
but because of lack of motive power and 
engine failures. 

While there was only a feeble de- 
mand for New River smokeless, never- 
theless there was no loss in production 
growing out of market conditions, since 
mines were hardly able to keep up con- 
tract shipments. Export demand was 
at a standstill and while there was some 
Western business for prepared sizes the 
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prospects were for a diminution of 
demand. 

Not many spot orders were placed; 
the steam price being $5@$6 and pre- 
pared sizes 50c. to a dollar higher, with 
export at $8.50 and falling. 

Even the Virginia Ry. was unable to 
maintain its car supply at previous 
figures. During the week ended Nov. 
20, the supply amounted to about 60 
per cent of mine rating. The C. & O. 
Gulf mines worked little more than a 
third of the week. 

Market conditions were much the 
same as in the New River field, mine 
run ranging $5@$6 dollars and with 
few inquiries even at that price. Both 
Inland and export markets were af- 
fected by the withdrawal of buyers. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


In both the Pocahontas and Tug River 
regions during the period ended Nov. 
20 there was a shortage of equipment 
and a poor distribution of empties ow- 
ing to unfavorable weather conditions. 
In neither field was there any coal be- 
ing sold in the open market to amount 
to anything. 

At least a third of the normal pro- 
duction in the Pocahontas field repre- 
sented the loss in that region owing to 
severe sleet storms cutting off the cur- 
rent from the Appalachian Power Co.’s 
plant, many mines in consequence find- 
ing it necessary to shut down. Engine 
failures combined with icy tracks made 
it impossible to distribute cars promptly 
or to move loads. 

No spot business to speak of was 
being transacted and where buyers 
were placing orders they were picking 
their coal. There was no demand for 
export and the same was true to In- 
land markets. As nearly as could be 
ascertained, export would range about 
$7.50, steam $5@$5.50 and prepared 
sizes 75c.@$1 more. Large orders from 
retailers were being filled and the mines 
were about up to requirements on that 
business. Old export orders were be- 
ing rapidly filled. 

Only 70,000 tons were loaded in the 
Tug River field, that being the smallest 
production since June. Car shortage 
was entirely responsible for the re- 
duced output, though more cars could 
have been loaded on Saturday had 
miners worked in a reasonable way. 
As an example of conditions in the 
field, there were some miners who would 
not go into the mines at all on Saturday 
while those who had been at work 
came out at noon, indicating the spirit 
of indifference manifested by labor. 








Middle Western 


INDIANA 


Outside Domestic Market Is Weakening 
and Local Receipts Will Benefit—Indi- 
ana Commission Is Enjoined from In- 
terfering with Contract Shipments. 
Contraction of industrial operations 
continues. Coupled with the better pro- 
duction made possible by an improved 
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car supply, this has softened the steam 
market to such an extent that producers 
are appearing in the selling field for 
the first time in many months. 

Outside the state, domestic coal is 
not feeling the break to such an extent. 
However, Chicago and Northwest mar- 
kets are beginning to weaken under the 
heavy receipts, and more of this Eastern 
and Illinois coal is now moving to In- 
diana. The first of the year will prob- 
ably see a price reduction. 

The car supply may be slightly 
reduced by removal of the restriction 
on open-top equipment for exclusive 
coal loading. With declining demands, 
however, the supply is expected to be 
entirely adequate. 

As the shortage of domestic coal out- 
side the state is being rapidly filled, it 
is expected that outside operators will 
divert more coal here, at prices in line 
with those forced upon Indiana _ pro- 
ducers. In this way, it is hoped that 
Indiana’s domestic shortage may be 
quickly met. 

The Food & Fuel Commission has 
just been enjoined from issuing any 
orders allocating coal to Indiana con- 
sumers which was contracted for inter- 
state delivery before the creation of 
the commission. 


Sd 


DUQUOIN 


Prices Slightly Lower — Northwestern 
Trade Bolsters the Market — Car Sup- 
ply Holds Out Well. 


Conditions have not changed to any 
great extent over last week, with a 
possible small exception of a slump in 
some grades of coal. Mines have 
worked 70 to 90 per cent, the car sup- 
ply holding out well for the season of 
the year. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R.R. did not hold out as well 
as other carriers during the week. 

The demand, while falling off in some 
regions, is still steady and the North- 
western trade is uneasy as to whether 
their wants will be supplied. This de- 
mand is all practically in the southern 
Illinois field and is one of the main 
features which is keeping up the mar- 
ket at this time. | 

The continued steady operation of the 
mines has a tendency to lower’ the 
prices and the warm weather is also 
blamed. Prices during the week did not 
take any decided drop, but the general 
depression could be felt throughout. 
Sereenings ranged $3.50@$3.75; lump, 
$4; mine run, $3.75@$4. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Prices Soften— Domestic Calls Are 
Brisk — Steam Is Inactive — New 
Freight Rates Are Sought. 

The situation is better than could be 


expected, considering the slump in other 
fields. Mild weather has resulted in 


. comparatively small domestic call, and 


industrial consumption is being steadily 
lowered. 

With a car supply up to around 60 
per cent and a good supply of labor, 
mines are getting out a good tonnage. 
The Southern retail demand for lump 
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has been good, but steam is rapidly 
falling off. 

It is reported that operators are sell- 
ing lump at around $5.50 average; 
mine-run, $4.25; and screenings, $3.25, 
although it is doubtful whether much. 
lump coal is selling under $6. 

Operators are further endeavoring to 
develop the selling field, having just 
filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking for a 
rate of 10c. a ton over the rate from the 
Harlan mines, to Atlanta and Georgia 
points north of the Central of Georgia 
Ry., extending on a line from Atlanta 
to Savannah. Export rates have also 
been asked through Savannah and Port 
Wentworth, Ga., at 60c. under the rates 
proposed to those points proper. 





Southwestern 


KANSAS CITY 


Operating Conditions Are Good—Mar- 
ket Is Steady and Steam Production 
Adequate —Some Domestic Shortage 
Noted. 


Mines in the Southwest are having 
good running time. The car supply is 
adequate with few exceptions, and there 
is no railroad congestion or interrup- 
tion. The temperature is above normal 
for the season, and demand just about 
equals the supply, with the possible ex- 
ception of shortage in spots of Kansas 
domestic grades. 

Prices are steady and quotations 
made by shippers are as follows: 

Arkansas smokeless domestic grades, 
$6.75 @$8; steam, $4@$5.25. 

Kansas domestic grades, $6@$6.50; 
steam, $4.50@$4.75. 

Missouri domestic grades, $6@$8; 
steam, $3.55@$5.50. 

Mines, generally, were idle Thanks- 
giving Day, but all steam plants are 
endeavoring to carry from one to two 
months’ supply of coal to tide over such 
incidental interruptions. 





Western 





UTAH 


Car Situation Improves — Labor Is 
Nearly Adequate —Rate Decision Is 
Expected Soon. 


The car situation continues to im- 
prove, but is still subnormal. Retailers, 
however, are fairly well stocked. The 
demands made upon them this season 
so far have not been heavy, owing to 
the mild, almost summerlike weather 
which has prevailed. Labor is good, 
although most of the mines could use 
a few more experienced men. 

The dispute between the Utah Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, regarding 
the proposed increase in Utah freight 
rates is not yet settled. The decision 
is anticipated early in January but may 
come before the end of the present year. 





ALABAMA 


The Weller Coal Co., Aubrey, recently 
organized with a capital of $10,000, has ac- 
quired about 150 acres of coal lands and is 
planning for its development at an early 
date. It is proposed to establish a daily 
output of 200 tons. Tom Stobert is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


COLORADO 


Coal production is back to normal, fol- 
lowing the walkout of 1,500 miners in the 
lignite fields to force operators to grant a 
20 per cent increase for deadwork and in- 
cidentally bring about union recognition 
through an agreement extending over two 
years. Hearing before the State Industrial 
Commission resulted in a continuance until 
Nov. 29. Operators will testify at the ad- 
journed meeting. They say there is at 
present no wage scale covering deadwork in 
the mines. James Dalrymple, state coal 
mine inspector, told the commission that 
deadwork is such labor as falls to others 
than coal diggers. Increased production 
comes in spite of the loss of the last four 
days in October on account of strike con- 
ditions. The total production in all fields 
in Colorado for the period between Jan. 1 
and Oct. 31 was 10,127,997 tons, as against 
8,649,062 tons for a similar period last 
year. Production during October was 
1,090,867 tons against 917,021 for Septem- 
ber. In Boulder County, where the strike 
interrupted output, the October record 
nevertheless shows a production of 112,135 
tons against 103,249 tons in September. In 
Weld County production was 109,743 tons 
compared with 109,199 in September. 


ILLINOIS 


The Boehmer Coal Co., of St. Louis, is 
now installing a new 200 k.w. motor-gen- 
erator set at one of its mines near Collins- 
ville, St. Clair County. The company re- 
cently purchased the property of the old 
No. 5 mine near Duquoin, Perry County, 
and is now re-equipping the plant. All of 
the machinery, including shaker-screens, 
hoisting engines, cages, etc., were dis- 
mantled some few years ago when the 
mine was closed down by the Jupiter Coal 
Co., which operated it at that time. 


Over 300 men were thrown out of work 
recently when the fan house of the Jeffer- 
son mine operated at Springfield, by the 
Sangamon County Coal Co., burned to the 
ground. The quick action of the company 
cut short the time of idleness for the men 
and the fan house was soon rebuilt. 


The mine at Hallidayboro, operated by 
the Jackson Coal Co., is again working 
after being idle for sometime due to a fire 
in the workings of the mine. Rescue teams 
from Duquoin and Benton were called and 
the fire was extinguished. The mine re- 
cently experienced a fire on top which took 
everything with exception of the engine and 
generator rooms. The mine is one of the 
oldest in the state. 


INDIANA 


The C. R. Cummins Construction Co., of 
Cleveland and St. Louis, is surveying a 
switch line from the Southern Ry. at In- 
dianapolis to a point seven miles southeast 
of Oakland City, where a strip mine will 
be opened in the spring. The company has 
many thousand acres of strip coal land and 
will place five steam shovels at the work, 
making it the largest strip mine in Indiana. 
It is estimated that sixty days will be 
required for the building of the switch. The 
steam shovels are under construction and 
will be placed on the work as soon as the 
railroad is completed. 


The John Bull mines of Boonville, em- 
ploying .about 200 coal miners, and onper- 
ated by Cypress Creek Coal Co.. will close 
down for two weeks for repairs. All the 
other coal mines in that region are work- 
ing at full speed, though the market for 
coal has fallen to a low price in the last 
30 davs. 
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KENTUCKY 


The Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., operat- 
ing at Stearns, Ky., where it has 100,000 
acres of coal and timber land, bought years 
ago, is installing 27 miles of additional 
railroad, ten miles being completed, and 
is getting ready to open up a considerable 
territory for development and marketing. 


The King Blue Gem Co. of Manchester, 
has filed notice of an increase of capital 
stock to $10,000. 


MISSOURI 


Attorney-General McAllister has filed a 
motion in the Superior Court dismissing an 
inquiry he instituted early last August 
against the Southern Interstate Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association on the theory that the or- 
ganization was guilty of an unlawful com- 
bination in restraint of trade. The infor- 
mation was directed against the association 
and eight of the large coal companies in 
Kansas City and western Missouri. In his 
motion to dismiss the Attorney General 
says that a full investigation of the books 
and papers of the organization and the 
examination of many witnesses convinced 
him that neither the organization nor the 
companies belonging to it have violated the 
anti-trust or the anti-pooling laws. 


OKLAHOMA 


The company recently organized by J. W. 
Hinton and associates with a capital of 
$50,000, has had plans prepared for the 
development of coal property at Gaither. 
Installation of mining equipment is being 
arranged. 


Extensive coal developments at Gunther 
will be undertaken by the Gunther City 
Coke & Mining Co., recently organized with 
a capital of $1,000,000. The incorporators 
are C. B. Cordes, E. Webb and W. H. 
Brown, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Boley Ice and Fuel Co. of Tulsa, re- 


tail coal dealers, filed an amendment to the 
charter at Oklahoma City increasing the 


‘ capital stock from $12,000 to $25,000. 


OHIO 


Charles S. Geese, who has been operating 
a mine near Shawnee under the name of 
the Carrington Coal Co., and who also 
operated three mines in the same vicinity 
under the name of the Pine Hollow Coal 
Co., has turned over the holdings to a new 
corporation styled the Carrington Coal Co., 
Inc., with Charles McMillan as president 
and general manager. It is planned to en- 
large the output of the mines. 


The Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co., 
of Cleveland and Columbus, has sold its 
new. mine, a mile from Pomeroy, to the 
Stalter & Essex Coal Co., of Columbus. 


The Camp Bros. Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital of $500,000 to operate 
coal and limestone properties, located on 
the Magodore road in Springfield township, 
Summit County. The holdings of the com- 
pany are extensive. Incorporators are H. 
H. Camp, L. W. Camp, C. C. Baird, Thomas 
F. Walsh and Richard E. Augustine. 


The Eastern Hocking Coal Co., a syndi- 
cate of Columbus and Zanesville capitalists. 
who purchased a tract of 17,000 acres of 
coal lands in Morgan, Perry and Musking- 
um counties about a year ago from the 
National Coal Co., has taken no steps for 
developing the property so far. According 
to the announcement of its president, J. H. 
Frantz, manager of the Columbus branch of 
the American Rolling Mills Co., the deal 
was made as a long time investment. The 
property embraces 202 farms and covers 
approximately 29 square miles of territory. 
Other officers are: Cary T. Marshall, Zanes- 
ville, vice president; H. Runkle, Co- 
lumbus, secretary and treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire that has been raging in the 
Katharine mine of the Union Connellsville 
Coal & Coke Co. at Simpson, near Browns- 
ville, is under control and will soon be ex- 


tinguished. Damage may easily reach $1,- 
000,000, the officials state. Spontaneous 
combustion is now regarded as the cause 
of the fire which invaded every part of the 
workings. The 200 workmen escaped safely 
from the mine. The fire has thrown idle 
the 142 push ovens of the company, which 
is a Uniontown organization. 


Coal mining at Curwensville, Clearfield 
County, has taken on new life and new 
mines have been opened near Bloomington 
by the Lantz Coal Co. The coal is being 
mined and dumped on coal cars on the New 
York Central at the Pyramid tipple. The 
new company will load from 25 to 30 tons 
a day until the drift is completed when the 
output will be increased.. 


Dr. C. E. Chase of Clearfield, repre- 
senting Clearfield business men has closed 
a deal at Houtzdale for some valuable coal 
property. This property contains 300 acres 
underlaid with several veins, one of which 
is being operated at the present time. The 
new company is composed of Dr. C. BE. 
Chase, Dr. A. D. Cowdrick, Wade Stewart, 
M. F. Bratton and Edward B. Chase. Sev- 
eral additional openings will be made. 


TENNESSEE 


The Durham Coal & Iron Co., Chatta- 
nooga, has recently acquired coal property 
in the vicinity of Bakewell, and is planning 
for the érection of a new steel coal tipple 
and the establishment of a housing devel- 
opment on that site, estimated to cost about 
$150,000. The installation of machinery 
for mining purposes will be inaugurated at 
an early date. 


The Mecer Coal Co., Memphis, has filed 
notice of an increase in capitalization from 
$30,000 to $150,000. 





TEXAS 


The Awbrey Coal and Coke Co. of EI 
Paso, has been organized and charter filed 
with the Secretary of State. The company 
is capitalized at $10,000, and the incor- 
porators are: C. B. Woodal, J. R. Woodal 
and A. W. Danford. The company will 
conduct a retail coal and coke business in 
El Paso. 


Deposits of good quality lignite in strata 
from six to seven feet in thickness have 
been found at a depth of 36 to 40 feet near 
Weldon. Several companies are now being 
organized and mining operations will soon 
begin on an extensive scale. The lignite 
is shown by experiments to make excellent 
steam fuel, and a market for it is promised 
from nearby industries. 


The Calvin Coal Co., San Antonio, has 
filed notice of an increase in capital from 
$60,000 to $240,000. 


VIRGINIA 


Preparation for operations at the Mid- 
lothian mines, in Chesterfield County, late- 
ly acquired by the Murphy Coal Corpora- 
tion, are well under way, and it is known 
that soon the place will be humming with» 
activity. Within the last month, since the 
property was acquired, the Southern Ry. 
has completed its track to the mines and 
is ready to begin handling the output. 


WASHINGTON 


Articles of incorporation will soon be 
filed by the Columbia Collier Co., which re- 
cently began opening a coal mine in Sec- 
tion 32. on Lincoln Creek. 'The new con- 
cern will be capitalized for $100,000. 


Sam Hyde of Seattle, one of the state’s 
well-known coal operators for 35 years, 
who recently disposed of his mine near 
Seattle for $500,000, will be president and 
manager of the new company. As soon as 
the mine is in full operation he will reside 
in Centralia. ; ; 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Island Creek Coal Co., which owns 
28.000 acres of coal land in the Logan dis- 
trict, 8.000 of which are under development, © 
is building 50 new houses for its miners im 
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the Mud Fork region, about a mile and a 
half northeast from Holden. It is expected 
that these houses will be finished by March 
Lo 19 202 This company opened a few 
months ago its Mine No. 14 which on its 
opening day dumped 30 cars (1,500 tons) 
ot coal. It is the first time in the history 
of the Logan field that such a feat has 
been achieved. 


The Carlston Mining & Power Co. of 
Kingwood, organized with a capital of 
$125,000, is having plans prepared for the 
development of 800 acres of coal property 
recently acquired. Mining equipment for 
all features of operation will be installed 
and a daily output of 800 tons is expected. 
It is reported that plans are being con- 
sidered for the erection of an electric power 
plant for works service. 


The Gay Coal & Coke Co. of Mt. Gay, 
had its workmen’s compensation insurance 
rate reduced to 85c. This is believed to be 
the lowest insurance rate in the whole 
state of West Virginia. The company, 
which is a pioneer in the Logan field, in its 
15 years’ existence produced over 2,000,000 
tons of coal without a single fatal or even 


serious accident. H. S. Gay, Jr., is the 
superintendent in charge. 
The Glasscock Collieries Co., Morgan- 


town, has purchased about 500 acres of 
Sewickley coal near Cassville in Cass and 
Grant districts of Monongalia County and 
will commence work on the sinking of a 
shaft. Former Governor William E. Glass- 
cock of Morgantown was one of the or- 
ganizers of the company. So far the com- 
pany has not had a meeting of stock- 
holders to complete its organization. 


A syndicate of business men of New York 
and Japan has purchased a large acreage 
of coal land near Moundsville, where a 
large byproduct plant will be established. 
In addition to New York :nd Japanese bus!i- 
ness men a number of chemical experts of 
this country are said to be interested in 
the new concern which is headed by D. W. 
C. Tehanlre of New York City. 


Further impetus will be given to the de- 
velopment of the coal resources of Monon- 
galia County on the west side of the Monon- 
gahela River by the sale of 950 acres of 
Pittsburgh coal by the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co. to the Osage Coal Co. 
and the Abrams Creek Coal Co., in all of 
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which 8. D. Brady and others are inter- 
ested. While the purchase price was not 
announced it is understood to have been 
$600,000. The tract acquired is near Beech- 
wood station in Monongalia County and 
constituted Block No. 5 of the New England 
Fuel & Transportation Co. holdings. The 
coal was originally a part of what was 
known as the Empire tract belonging to the 
Elkins estate. 


The Williamson Operators’ Association 
has compiled figures covering production 
and the return of men to work since the 
beginning of the strike in the Williamson 
field of West Virginia. The July produc- 
tion at the mines directly affected by the 
strike was only 2,852 tons. Bv the end of 
August production had grown to nearly 
30,000 tons for the month. It was more 
than double that, or 70,000 tons, in Septem- 
ber, and aS against an estimated produc- 
tion of 90,000 tons for October there was 
an actual production of 103,183 tons for 
that month. The number of men at work 
increased from month to month: Only 107 
men remained at work on July 1. By Aug. 
31, mines in the strike area had 602 men 
on their rolls This number had grown to 
1,010 on Sept. 80 and on Oct. 31 there 
were 1,419 men on the rolls of the company 
in the strike area. Another sign of im- 
provement was seen in the fact that 38 
mines out of 44 forced tq close down when 
the strike began had resumed operation. 
Thus it will be seen that there was a 50 
per cent increase in production in the 
strike region in October over the month 
of September, despite the fact that there 
was still consideable violence in the trouble 
zone. 


ALASKA 


According to a statement made by G. D. 
Beymer, who has spent the spring in 
Anchorage, he has just discovered a moun- 
tain of coal, unexplored and not charted on 
the geological map. He says, ‘‘The moun- 
tain of coal is a mile long, with seams 
from 50 to 100 ft. thick and traceable for 
half a mile. 


A better grade of coal is now being mined 
from the coal fields in the vicinity of 
Nenana than at any previous time, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Woodbury Ab- 
bey, of the Alaska survey, who has returned 
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from the interior. The biggest operators 
are located near Healy, and the completion 
of the bridge across the Nenana river this 
summer has opened a route of transporta- 
tion from Healy to Nenana, according to 
Mr. Abbey As with other industries of the 
interior there can be no extensive develop- 
ment until the completion of the govern- 
ment railroad. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The transfer of an area of 3,000 acres 
of coal bearing land situation in the Cedar 
District, Vancouver Island, for a figure ag- 
gregating a quarter of a million dollars is 
authentically reported. A number of Brit- 
ish Columbia business men are the owners. 
While the identity of the buyers has not 
been disclosed, it is understood that they 
are undertaking to commence development 
without loss of time. The land carries 
bituminous coal of the same quality as that 
produced by other Vancouver Island coal 
mines. 


The City of Vancouver has taken um- 
brage over the cost of coal to the con- 
sumer. Inquiries made are said to have 
led to the establishment of the fact that 
lignite can be imported to the Pacific coast 
from the Province of Alberta and sold 
cheaper than is bituminous of Vancouver 
Island and the interior British Columbia 
fields. The investigation now is in progress. 
Retail dealers have filed a statement of 
their case. They point first to their in- 
vestment in Vancouver which runs to about 
$2,000,000 and dwell on the unfairness of 
the municipality entering into the business 
in competition with them. They then show 
their costs to be $13.41 per ton. The 
quality of the Alberta coal in comparison 
with that of this Province is attacked and 
it is asserted that the City would have to 
figures on selling run-of-mine coal at $11.36 
at the cheapest, while this coal is sold by 
them at $11.50, so that there would be a 
saving of only 14c. a ton for an inferior 
quality of fuel. 


Negotiations are pending between a syn- 
dicate representing the British Admiralty 
and the owners of the Ground Hog coal 
preperties, 150 miles from Hazelton, B. C. 
for the purchase of the largest smokeless 
steam coal deposit in the world—2,000 
sq.mi. 





Traffic News 





In a complaint to the I. C. C. the United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., of Jerome, 
Ariz., attacks the rate of $8.20 a ton on 
mine-run coal from Dawson, N. M., to 
Clarksdale, Ariz., from June 25, 1919, and 
June 8, 1920, on the ground that it is un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly preferential to mines at Gallup, N. 
ae A reasonable rate and reparation are 
asked. 


The Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron & Coke Co., of 
St. Louis, in a complaint to the I. C. C. 
attacks as unjust and unreasonable the 
rates on a car of smithing coal from 
Douglas, W. Va., to Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
consigned at Chicago to Oakdale, Cal., and 
thence to Los Angeles, because such re- 
consignment was not accomplished at the 
through rate of $12.10 from Chicago for 
final destination. A cease and desist order 
and reparation are requested. 


The I. C. C. has scheduled for hearing 
the following coal cases. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. the 
Director General as agent, Dec. 17 at Wash- 
ington. Merchants Coal and Coke Co. and 
the Ideal Fuel Co. Inc. vs. the Director 
General as agent, at Chicago, Dec. 1 


In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Nation- 
al Fireproofing Co. of Pittsburgh attacks 
the rate of 70c. per ton on coal in the 
Clinton district to Brazil, Indiana as unjust 
and unreasonable, and asks for a rate not 
in excess of 50c. and reparation. 


The Commission has assigned for hearing 
Dee: 20 at Louisville the compaint of the 
West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. the Illinois 
Central R.R. 

The I. C. C. has scheduled for hearing 
at Galesburg, Ill., on Nov. 29. the matter 
of coal rates from Tilinois to Michigan. 


Ohio operators, through the various oper- 
ators’ associations, have lodged a protest 
with the I. C. C. against the recent amend- 
ment to Service Order 20, which changes 
the definition of what constitutes a coal 
ear. The effect of the amendment as to 
the southern Ohio field is to release thou- 
sands of cars from the coal trade. _ Out of 
approximately 26,000 cars on the Hocking 


Valley R.R., the Toledo & Ohio Central, 
Zanesville and Western and Kanawha and 
Michigan, only 2,000 are hopper cars. All 
the remainder are flat-bottom cars and thus 
can be used for any purpose. 


The Indian Creek & Northern R.R., which 
is being built by the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., will, within a short 
time, be completed in the Monongalia Coun- 
ty field of West Virginia. 


In a complaint to the I. C. C. the P. Koe- 
nig Coal Co., of Detroit, attacks as un- 
reasonable the switching charges on coal 
to its yard in the city of Detroit on the 
ground that it is not accorded the Detroit 
rates. 

The hearing in the. complaint of the 
Avella Coal Co., scheduled for Pittsburgh 
Nov. 29 has been postponed to a date to 
be fixed later. 

The commission has suspended until 
March 24, 1921, operation of the proposed 
eancellation of rates on coal from mines in 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Atlanta via 
Cartersville, Ga., amd the Western & At- 
lantic Ry. The proposed cancellation would 
force the payment of an additional switch- 
ing charge of 30c. per ton less $2.50 per 
ear by the consumers located more than 
three miles from the point of interchange 
of the L. and N. R.R. with the Southern Ry. 





Detroit branch will be under the general 
management of F. C. Thompson, with F. 
M. Hawley as chief engineer and C. B. 
Mitchell as factory manager. Sales and 
engineering offices are located at corner of 
Highth and Abbott Streets. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. announces the removal of its 
Rock Drill Plant from 864 East 72 St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to the company’s Boyer 
Pneumatic Hammer Plant at 1301 Second 
Blvd., Detroit. Location of the company’s 
Little Giant Air Drill Plant at 1241 East 
49 St., Cleveland, remains unchanged. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Cement Gun Co. 
announces the removal of its main office 
from Allentown to Cornwells, Bucks Co., 
Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 


Norfolk, Va.—Rolling stock now coming 
into use by Eastern coal-roads is far 
beyond the unit capacity contemplated a 
few years ago and the latest cars now be- 
ing built in large numbers, each carry 120 
tons whereas 60 tons capacity was formerly 
the limit. To meet this situation the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co. have now 
contracted for another Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan, Cleveland-made, car dumper to be 
installed at its terminal at Lamberts Point, 
Norfolk, Va. 








Industrial News 


Personals 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The shortage of coal 
and the high prices have given some im- 
petus to the development of peat in this 
city. A plant has been completed in Min- 
neapolis, for producing pulverized peat and 
it has been tested in a local office building. 
It is claimed that it nearly equals steam 
coal, and it is priced at about half the 
cost. 

New York, N. Y.—Coale & Co., Inc., has 
moved as of Nov. 18 from 149 Broadway 
to its new offices on the fifth floor of 11-13 
Stone Street, New York. 


Detroit, Mich—Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y., manufacturers of the Morse “rocker- 
joint” silent chain, has established a De- 
troit branch factory. The company will 
continue the main plant at Ithaca. The 


A large number of guests attended the 
recent dinner at Holden, W. Va., given by 
A. R. Beisel, general manager of the Island 
Creek Coal Co. complimentary to T. B. 
Davis of New York, president of the com- 
pany, and to J. D. Frances of Huntington 
and R. 8S. MeVeigh of Cincinnati, vice 
presidents. There were also present: W. 
O. Percival, general superintendent; W. L. 
Davis, assistant to the general superin- 
tendent; F. S. Landstreet, vice president 
of the Mallory Coal Co.; W. J. Crutcher, 
store manager; J. J. Foster, auditor; G. V. 
Hite, superintendent River Department; 
Robert Crutcher, assistant store manager, 
and W. R. Dudley, chief engineer. 

The resignation of E. C. Morse, Director 
of Sales, has been tendered to the War 
Department, effective Dec. 31, or earlier. 
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Mr. Morse will return to civil life from 
which he was drawn ear:y in the war by 
the Construction Division of the Army, 
later transferring to the sales organization 
of the War Department. He has not yet 
decided upon the line of work he will fol- 
low when he leaves the Government serv- 
ice. He will be succceded by Lt. Col. E. S. 
Hartshorn, of the General Staff. 


William H. Bowers of the Union Colliery 
Co., DuQuoin, Ill, has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Willis Coal & 
Mining Co., operating at Willisville. Thomas 
Hunter, also formerly an employee of the 
Union Colliery Co., is now with the Willis 
people. 

Arthur Neale, general manager of the 
coal properties in Illinois of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. until the sale of those properties 
to the Illinois Coal & Coke Co., has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant manager 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Mr. Neale will 
make his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Herbert H. Calvin, railroad fuel agent 
for the United States Fuel Co. of Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the company. Mr. Cal- 
vin, who has been interested in the coal 
business for the past five years, is a son 
of E. E. Calvin, vice-president of the Union 
Pacific R.R. 


Walter H. Clemmency of Clemmency, 
Hammer & Co., North American Building, 
Philadelphia, spent ten days recently on 
a tour of the mines in Clearfield, Cambria 
and Westmoreland Counties and also to 
the Fairmont district of West Virginia. 


The Whitney Coal Mining Co., Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, announce the 
appointment of Gilbert F. Foote, Jr., as 
sales manager. 


W. J. Alexander, with a big retail yard 
in Philadelphia, was on a recent visit to 
the Markle anthracite properties in the 
vicinity of Jeddo, Pa. 

The retirement of Judge McGee as fuel 
administrator for Minnesota is announced, 
and Chairman Mills, of the Railroau and 
Warehouse Commission, will carry on such 
work as pertains to the position hereafter. 
The Judge has spent a considerable amount 
of time in the East urging Shipments for- 
ward to the Northwest, and watching de- 
liveries to the lower ports. 

Cc. H. Diffenderffer, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of The Blair-Parke Coal Co., was in 
Fairmont recently. 

M. D. Wilson, of The Wilcord Coal Co., 
has returned from Washington, D. C. 


__ Arthur R. Wellwood has recently become 
identified with the Enginering Staff of the 
Superpower Survey with offices at 709 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Charles E. Lucke, professor of mechani- 
cal engineering at Columbia University, and 
a graduate of the class of 1902, has been 
made a member of the fuel committee of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, which is conducting a nation-wide 
research into fuel conditions. 


Ivan R. Butler has opened an office in 
the Marine Trust Building as Buffalo rep- 
resentative of the Northeastern Coal & Ex- 
port Corporation of Montreal. He was at 
the head of the Century Coal Co.’s Buffalo 
office till it was closed, after which he en- 
listed. Roy 8. Bain is at the head of the 
Cleveland office of the Northeastern Coils 
Harry F. Butler, vice president, manages 
the Syracuse office. 


Clem Richard, coal operator of Terre 
Haute, Ind., state senator-elect, tendered 
his resignation recently as chief of the 
board of safety that he may serve in the 
legislature without other official duties. 


F. A. Thrasher, one of the best-known 
young business men in Jackson, Miss., has 
accepted the position of manager of the 
ee Coal Co., and has assumed his 
uties. 


Captain J. Frank Tillery, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Exchange attended the an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association in Paducah, Ky., as 
delegate of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Ralco Coal Co. of Buckley, W. Va., 
which was organized not long ago, has per- 
fected its organization with the election 
of the following officers: M. B. Hoffman, 
president and general manager: D. D. Ash- 
worth, vice president: A.’ P. Grass, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


C. R. Cassidy, formerly connected with 
the Pittsburgh office of the Pittsburgh & 
Bessemer Coal Co., has been made mana- 
ger of the Columbus office of the company 
following the resignation of D. D. David- 
son. + : 


F. 8. Davidson, formerly’ sales manager 
of the Columbus office of the Pittsburgh & 
Bessemer Coal Co., has been made sales 
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manager of the Packard Coal Mining Co., 
of Columbus, which operates mines in the 
Hocking Valley field. 


Robert S. Wheatley of Salineville, a coal 
miner for 25 years, has been named director 
of five schools for miners, established in 
the eastern Ohio district. The Federal 
Board of Vocational Training has estab- 
lished the schools for foreign-born miners. 








Publhecations Received 








Coke-Oven Accidents in the U. 8S. Is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, by William Ww. Adams. Pp. 
25; 6x 9in. Tables and statistics showing 
coke-oven accidents in this country during 
the calendar year 1919. 


Coking Industry of the Pacific Northwest. 
—Issued by the Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Washington. Bulle- 
tin 9. Pp. 35; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 








Trade Catalogs 





Gunite Slabs.—The Cement Gun Co., Inc., 
Cornwells, Pa. Pp. 30; 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. Covering report on tests of Gunite 
Slabs.—Advertiser. 


Blaw Bulldog Buckets. Blaw Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Folder; 34 x 7 in.; illus- 
trated. Cuts and specifications of vari- 
ous types of clamshell buckets.—Adver- 
tiser. 


' Aurora Centrifugal Pumps. Aurora 
Pump & Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., Bulletin 100. 
Pp. 23; 8 x 11 in.; illustrated. Showing 
designs of standard types of centrifugal 
pumps. 








Association Activities 





Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The association has appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the United States 
district attorney for Indiana in the mainte- 
nance of fair practices and fair prices for 
coal. M. L. Gould of Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the association, and P. H. Penna, 
of Terre Haute, secretary-treasurer, were 
named, for the purpose. They also were 
authorized to call in other members to as- 
sist them. The action of the association 
was in conjunction with a resolution passed 
at the recent national meeting of operators 
in Cleveland. Mr Penna has refused to say 
what the first steps will be in the “fair 
price fixing’ authorized by the association. 
It is expected he will soon confer with the 
district attorney to make primary plans 
for the work. 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 


The Fair Practice Committee organized 
at Cleveland, at the time of the recent 
meeting of the National Coal Association, 
and other operators, recently held a meet- 
ing to review the situation under its super- 
vision, particularly as regarding supply of 
domestic coal for northeast Ohio cities. 

It was found that the poor car supply and 
obligations of small operators in other di- 
rections had interfered somewhat with the 
program for supplying this coal, which was 
promulgated some time ago. At the sug- 
gestion of the committee, certain shippers 
took steps which have resulted in taking 
care of, the immediate situation and it is 
gratifying that even during the recent cold 
weather retail dealers have been supplied 
with coal to meet their requirements. This 
phase of the situation is believed to be 
thoroughly in hand. 

The Fair Practice Committee has not re- 
ceived any complaints regarding excessive 
prices and the feeling prevails that dealers 
have individually reached the conclusion 
that they are being charged prices which 
are reasonable and which enable them to 
fill ‘their orders at prices which are also 
fair to the consumer. This conclusion: is 
confirmed by the fact that retail coal has 
sold during the past week, or ten days at 
prices under $10. 
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Coming Meetings 





The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia will 
hold a special meeting at the Club House, 
Friday, Dec. 3, at 8.15 p.m., to discuss the 
subject of the use of powdered anthracite 
and the recovery and use of “river coal.” 
Secretary, C. EH. Billin, 1317 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 to 17, 1921. Sec- 
retary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 7 and 8, at 
McLure Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va. Secretary, 
R. E. Sherwood, 1001 Kanawha Bank Build- 
ing, Charleston, W. Va. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
holds its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Taylor Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing Dec. 2, 3 and 4 in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. This society tends to promote 
the science and the art of administration 
and of management. Managing director, 
H. S. Person, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 


The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Ine., will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ annual meeting will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th Street, New York City, Dec. 7 to 10 
inclusive. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 


American Society of Civil Engineers will 
hold its annual meeting Jan. 19 and 20, 
1921, at its headquarters, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. Acting secretary, Herb- 
ran S. Crocker, 33 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 








Obituary 





Herbert M. Wilson, general manager of 
the Associated Insurance Companies and a 
former chief engineer of the United States 


Bureau of Mines, died at his home here 


Nov. 25 of pneumonia. He had been ill but 
afew days. ; 
Mr. Wilson was born in Glasgow, sixty 





HERBERT M. WILSON 
Former Chief Engineer, U.S. Bureau of Mines 


years ago. He was graduated from Co- 
lumbia University in 1881 and spent some 
time in Mexico on railway engineering 
projects. 

For several years he was connected with 
the United States Geological Survey and 
was engineer in charge of the bureau of 
mines from 1910 to 1914. He was the 
author of many articles on engineering. 
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Popular Stuff 


EPICTING the householder, empty coal hod in 
hand, enshrined on a mass of “statements” running 
the gamut from “no shortage” and “prices going down” 
to “high prices,” earnestly gazing upward at the coal 
pile high above his head and well out of reach, the 
cartoonist of the New York Evening Post has given us 
a true picture of the attitude of a large portion of the 
hard-coal buying public. 
This is the attitude assumed by not only the relatively 
few who thus far have not been 


needs it the average citizen cannot be blamed for getting 
peeved and perhaps writing his Congressman for help. 
Our answer to those who say they believe some form 
of federal regulation or control must be had for the coal 
industry for the protection of the public has been the 
inquiry “What would you propose?” So far we have 
heard no concrete proposal and have generally been 
answered to the effect that something must be done and 
it is up to Congress to find a way. It seems accepted 
that Senator Calder will make some sort of a proposal to 
Congress this winter, but because his every effort so far 
has been to devise destructive 








able to get anthracite as they 
need it but by many other citi- | 
zens who read much about coal 
in their newspapers and conclude 
that something must be wrong 
somewhere. We are in receipt 
this week of a letter from the 
secretary of a civic and oratori- 
eal league representing twelve 
leading colleges in the Middle 
West which propose to debate 
the proposition “that the United 
States should own and operate 
all the coal mines,” accompanied 
by the inquiry “Is there a better 
method of remedying the evils of 
-high prices, irregularity of em- 
ployment, irregularity of produc- 
tion, waste and profiteering,” and 
“Would or would not Govern- 
ment ownership and operation 
bring the desired results?” The inquiry is concluded 
with a statement that these good people would like to 
mold public sentiment aright and wish to know what 
the miners, the operators and the public think of this 
general propostion. 

People are questioning not so much the integrity of 
the individual in the coal industry, although that is 
generally blamed for what is wrong, as the fundamental 
proposition of whether the Government should not take 
a greater hand in the control of a commodity that is So 
basic and enters the everyday life of so many people. 
What many are seeking is some solution of the problem 
that will so regulate the individual in the industry that 
repetition of this year’s experience will be impossible. 

The householder who this year compares the price of 
his winter’s supply of coal with that of six years ago is 
- concerned not so much about the percentage of increase 

as he is in regard to total dollars and cents. It has been 
futile to show him that measured in percentage the 
increase in the cost of his coal is less than for many 
if not most of the other commodities that he daily uses, 
for the size of the bill is the all-important feature to 
him. When this is coupled with inability to obtain coal 
in the quantities he desires and at the time he most 
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evidence, and he apparently has 
developed no tendency to work 
constructively, we believe that 
his legislative efforts will perish 
in the making. It is understood 
that his idea is that some har- 
ness must be placed upon the 
coal industry and that if the coal 
men themselves cannot devise 
that which will be acceptable to 
them and at the same time pro- 
tect the public, Congress will at- 
tend to the harness making. 

We cannot but hark back to 
the prophecy of Dr. Garfield in 
the spring of 1919, when, speak- 
ing to the National Coal Associa- 
tion annual meeting in Chicago, 
he told us that it was no longer 
a question of whether we should 
have some form of governmental 
control or regulation of the coal industry but rather 
what form that regulation should take. Dr. Garfield was 
a statesman before he was Fuel Administrator and mer- 
its a hearing more than a Senator who seems anxious 
to tear down one industry in order to profit another. 

Education of the public in abstract matters of eco- 
nomics is slow and must be done at least in part, by 
Congressional investigation even though it be expensive. 
The Calder committee last week held a hearing on an- 
thracite, going over practically the same ground cov- 
ered in detail by Senator Frelinghuysen more than a 
year ago. There is, however, no publicity connected 
with a Senator’s reading a printed report of a previous 
investigation covering the same ground. We are, never- 
theless, not opposed to investigations by Congress, be- 
cause even though they come to naught someone has in 
the process been educated. We only ask that these in- 
vestigations be conducted in a spirit of fairness, with 
a real desire to develop the truth and help constructively. 

In the meanwhile we confidently believe that the coal 
consumer is already getting his coal, either because he 
extended his reach or the coal came down, and that he 
will soon go home happy, forgetting the headlines in 
the newspapers of the already distant past. 


Ny 
AY \ \ 
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The Price of Coal 


TAMPEDING as a form of exercise is not confined 

to coal buyers. Rumors of prices so low as to cause 
one to wonder are as rampant now as were rumors 
of the high prices last summer. Neither Senator Calder 
nor the Department of Justice can claim credit for 
the turn the market has taken. Patience is a virtue 
not possessed by all sellers of coal. A rush to cover 
now for next year’s business at any figure is far from 
justified by a study of the basic conditions surrounding 
next year’s outlook. 

This is particularly true in the export market, where 
some may jump before they look. This is a new line of 
business for many who are now following it, and it is 
perhaps true that some are apt to judge the world’s 
market, in which they hope to continue, by conditions 
in the United States. The price of coal in the export 
market is not determined by the cost of production in 
our Appalachian coal fields but by other factors, among 
which looms large the lower limit to which the British 
producer can go and the demand in Europe and South 
America. Things abroad are in too deplorable a con- 
dition industrially to warrant any conclusion at this 
time as to any but the very present value of the export 
market or what the price should be in 1921-22. 

At home the seller of coal is better able and more 
experienced in judging the demand and what his share 
in supplying that demand may be. It is admittedly 
good business to tie up tonnage at a price that will 
suffer a reduction as the season progresses, but it is 
not advisable to expose one’s self to the temptation of 
dodging contracts later on because those contracts were 
entered into in a pessimistic mood. 





The Census Returns for 1919. 


| Be the Census must always live ten years 
behind the times and must needs make the statis~ 
tics this year comparable to those of ten years ago 
we must be content with much less than we have a 
right to expect from this governmental effort. The 
preliminary statement of the Census of the anthracite 
industry for 1919, published this week, is given in full 
in the news column of this issue. The chief value of 
the data in this statement lies in the comparison it 
affords between 1909 and 1919 in certain items of 
expenses incurred in the production of anthracite. 
The Census gives us no complete and inclusive pic- 
ture of the anthracite industry, but the statistics are 
nevertheless interesting in several respects. In answer 
to the inquiry as to the amount of capital, both owned 
and borrowed, invested in the business of producing 
anthracite the aggregate answer of all the operators 
shows but $6.40 per ton of commercial production, com- 
pared with which we have the statement of the engi- 
neers of the Fuel Administration that the average for 
the industry is around $8 per ton of production. 
According to the Census the invested capital in 1919 
was $432,292,000 and the commercial shipments, as 
reported by the Geological Survey from the same re- 
turns, were 67,817,000 gross tons from which we deduce 
the figure of $6.40 per ton as representing the invest- 
ment. On the basis of the same tonnage we find that 
salaries averaged 19c. per ton; wages and contract work, 
grouped as labor, averaged $3.13 per ton; supplies 88c. 
per ton, fuel for operation of the mine and purchased 
power together averaged 21c., rent and royalty 17c. per 
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ton, and taxes, including income and excess profit taxes, 
averaged 21c. per ton. 

The total of these items, all that are given by the 
Census, are equivalent to $4.79 per gross ton of com- 
mercial output, which is to be compared with $4.49 
per gross ton of commercial output as reported by the 
Federal Trade Commission for November and Decem- 
ber, 1918, at which time the wage scale was the same 
as throughout the year 1919. Compared with a labor 
cost of $3.13, as reported by the Census, we find $3.10 
reported by the Federal Trade Commission, and com- 
pared with 88c. per ton for supplies, as reported by 
the Census, we find 77c. reported by the Federal Trade 
Commission. : 

General expenses reported by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission include rents and royalty, and in addition a 
charge for depletion on the part of those operators who 
own coal-bearing lands in fee. The Census did not 
include depletion charges as an item of expense, nor did 
it call for cost of insurance and a number of other 
items, small in themselves, that are recognized by the 
Federal Trade Commission in mine costs. If from the 
items of expense reported by the Census is subtracted 
the 21c. for taxes, not included in the mine-cost as 
recognized by the Federal Trade Commission, we have 
a figure for f.o.b. mine cost of $4.58 from the Census, 
compared with $4.49 as reported by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The most that we can say for the Census figures is 
that they appear to be somewhere near right, but they 
are not inclusive and not conclusive. Nevertheless the 
Census figures are all we have for anthracite costs 
for the year 1919 and we must make the best of them, 
for it is going to be some time before we have more 
Government figures on this subject. It is fitting, too, 
that we should at this time commend the Census and 
Mr. Katz for the timeliness of this report. The Census 
is proverbially slow and the collection and tabulation 
of the returns from 250 operators in eleven months is 
a remarkable performance for this particular Govern- 
ment bureau. 





A SUMMING UP OF THE so-called “cancellation evil” and 
its possible remedies are contained in a final bulletin on 
this subject issued Dec. 4 by the fabricated production 
department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

An exhaustive study of the practice of cancellation 
of orders and repudiation of contracts in almost every 
division of business has been made by the fabricated 
production department, as a result of which study it 
groups opinions as to possible causes under three heads: 

“First, that the practice is the result of war-time 
irregularities and will pass as we return to a normal 
basis. 

“Second, that we are now reaping the results of the 
loose business practices inaugurated before the war, 
when many lines were in a state of overproduction and 
the measures taken to unload this surplus were demor- 
alizing. Those entertaining this belief feel that the 
remedy is in a general reformation of our system of 
order taking, making each order a contract enforceable 
by law. 

“Third, that we have been drifting away from the fun- 
damentals of sound business and the ‘Golden Rule,’ and 
that we must return to a stronger belief in the rights 
of others and a higher regard for our own integrity if 
the change is to be permanent.” 


First Ship-by-lruck Tipple 
To Be Constructed 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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At Tylerdale, Pa., Coal Is Mined from the Properties of Various Industrial 
Concerns, to Which It Is Delivered by Truck or Belt Conveyor—Some 
Coal Will of Course Be Sold to Domestic Consumers and Provision Has 
Been Made for Coaling Locomotives and Making Shipments by Rail 


the Washington Gas Coal Co., of Tylerdale, Pa., 
presents innovations of much practical value. 
These: departures from current practice come at an 
opportune time. In the main all the changes are in 
response to a problem with which many operators are 
for the first time deeply engrossed, viz.: How should 
a tipple for a fair-sized operation be constructed so that 
the entire mine output may be shipped by autotruck, 
which, by making the mine independent of the rail- 
roads, will guarantee steady operation the year round? 
The tipple to be described is more than merely 
another new mining structure added to the many 
already in the Pittsburgh district, for it is the herald 
of a new era in coal mining. With the adoption of 
the practice of shipping coal in large quantities direct 
from the mine to the consumer’s cellar a coal-mine 
plant becomes in a sense a public utility, as it controls 
the maintenance of service. This completeness is some- 
thing that it has heretofore lacked, because mines have 
been dependent in the past on the carrying power of 
the railroads. All contracts hitherto have been made 
conditional on the regularity of railroad service. A 
plant having auto-truck delivery is, by reason of its 
facilities for shipping, highly efficient, as the question 
of car supply does’ not enter into its daily operation. 
Large industries or consumers cannot depend for their 
fuel supply upon a finicky and unsettled spot market. 
The United States Steel Corporation, for example, as 
a guarantee of an adequate daily fuel supply at a 


| \ROM its organization chart to its operating units 


reasonable figure owns, leases and has developed many 
thousands of acres of coal land, thus assuring itself 
that its mills will be in steady and unrestricted oper- 
ation the year round. The Ford Motor Co. has recently 
purchased a large mine in Kentucky, and in this respect 
is pointing the way to other manufacturers of gasoline 
vehicles throughout the country. . 
Small manufacturing plants, or those incapable of 
supporting their own mines, usually are forced to obtain 
their fuel as best they may, often purchasing their 
daily requirements in the spot market. During the 


last year the condition of this market has not been 


conducive to a lowering of commodity prices throughout 
the country, as the prices secured for coal during the 
past twelve months have been excessively high. 


MINE OPERATED FOR BENEFIT OF TWO CITIES 


Tylerdale and Washington, two small cities of Wash- 
ington County, contain within their borough limits 
many small manufactories. Although this section of 
the country lies well within the bituminous field, these 
plants, chief among which is the Tylerdale Tube Co., 
consuming 200 tons of coal per day, have had to jockey 
and scramble for their daily fuel supply ever since their 
formation. The Washington Gas Coal Co. was organized 
solely for the purpose of supplying these manufacturing 
plants and the domestic consumers of Washington and 
Tylerdale, and the mine is so located that it is possible 
to deliver coal to them by truck far cheaper than it 
could be done by common carrier. 
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The Pittsburgh bed of coal, averaging 54 ft. in thick- 
ness, underlies both Tylerdale and Washington. A 
large acreage of this bed is owned in the aggregate by 
the small plants desiring the fuel, but they have been 
unable to finance and operate mines of their own. For 
this reason, when the construction of a coal plant to 
supply these industries with fuel from a mine opened 
for their special benefit was broached, conditions were 
already favorable for such co-operative effort. The 








Hospital and F oreman’s Office 


The grounds around all the surface build- 
ings are to be sodded and when this has 
been done the plant will look almost like 
a factory. 


suggestion was obvious: Why not mine the coal from 
the properties of the consumers who own it, and allow 
each of them to become a stockholder in the mining 
company? This is exactly what is being done by the 
Washington Gas Coal Co. 

Other small blocks of stock are, of course, held by 


private interests in the towns mentioned. These stock- 


holders, as well as outsiders, will create a further mar- 
ket for the domestic product of the mine. ©The chief 
factor influencing the selection of the plant site in the 
town of Tylerdale was the fact that motor trucks could 
profitably deliver the coal from the mine to the market. 
Another consideration was that the miners might live in 
a town already built; thus the expense of constructing 
a “camp” was obviated. With the trucks guaranteed 
an easy hauling distance it might never become neces- 
sary to pay the increased freight rates demanded by 
the railroads for transportation of the mine product. 


NOTABLE CHANGES IN STANDARD TIPPLE DESIGN 


A mine with a daily ship-by-truck output of 2,000 
tons forms an important development in bituminous-coal 
practice. It will not, however, retain for long the 
distinction of exceptionality. As far as is known, 
nothing similar to this plant has ever been constructed 
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heretofore, and it was natural that the tipple should 
exhibit some marked deviations from customary design. 

Baton & Elliott, of Pittsburgh, mining engineers, 
designed and supervised the construction of the tipple 
and other surface buildings at this operation, working 
in conjunction with Jacobsen & Schrader, who fur- 
nished the equipment. The combined headframe and 
tipple was erected by John Eichleay & Sons Co., of 
Pittsburgh. The exterior appearance of this building 


Hoist House 


All plant buildings except the tipple are 
built of stuccoed tile with brick pilasters. 
This forms a neat and attractive type 
of mine building. 


differs quite radically from that of any other in this 
district. 

In the first place, no railroad tracks pass beneath 
the structure, this space being needed for storage bins. 
Anthracite men looking at the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article will possibly aver that the structure 
more nearly resembles a breaker in outward appearance 
than any other tipple to be seen in the bituminous field. 


SUITED FOR DELIVERY TO FouR-WAY MARKET 


The tipple is constructed and equipped in such a 


“manner as to make it possible to dispose of the product 


in a variety of ways. First, the entire output may 
be shipped by truck; this, however, will seldom be done. 
Second, some of the mine product will be used by loco- 
motives of the Pennsylvania R.R., and arrangements 
have been made whereby they may be readily coaled. 
Third, the plant of the Tylerdale Tube Co. being located 
adjacent to the tipple, a conveyor shed has been erected 
spanning the intervening railroad tracks, so that coal 


may be fed by belt conveyor to the storage bins within — 


the plant of this consumer; from that point it will later 
be removed by trucks to the various mills requiring 
this coal. 


Lastly, when the tipple has been entirely — 
completed a railroad track will run parallel to and 
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Delivery 
Truck 


Each truck load 
of coal is weighed 
upon scales near 
the tipple. The 


trucks are num- 


bered, and their 
movements may 
thus be easily re- 
corded. They are 
equipped with a 
body elevator that 
assures the rapid 
discharge of their 
burden. 





upon either side of the storage bins, so that it will 
be possible to ship by rail, if necessity so demands. 
This will occur only when the domestic trade of the 
two cities is not sufficient to consume the surplus left 
over from the manufacturing plants. 

Thus a four-way market has been created for the 
coal from this plant, and only a serious breakdown 
of one of the main operating units can keep the mine 
from working daily throughout the entire year. Few 
plants in this country are today so well equipped as 
to attain continuous operation. Some plants in the 
Pittsburgh district situated on one of the river fronts 
are secure for perhaps a full nine months out of the 
twelve, but are not so fortunate during the remaining 
three months. 

Except for the bins, which are of wood and lined 
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with }-in. steel plate, the tipple is not greatly different 


from others in the Pittsburgh district. The main 
building is of structural-steel framework with the 
customary siding of corrugated sheet iron. Self-dump- 


ing cages are utilized to hoist the 2-ton mine cars to 
the dumping platform in the headframe. The cars 
discharge their contents onto a dump plate, from which 
the coal moves by gravity into a weigh pan. 

After weighing the coal passes again by gravity to a 
feeder plate, which delivers it to a double-deck hori- 
zontal shaker screen. Both sections of this screen are 
operated by the same shaft, the fiywheel of which is 
connected to a 50-hp, motor suspended from the roof 
trusses of the building. The eccentrics on this shaft 
which actuate the screen are so set that the screen 
sections oscillate in opposite directions, the upper screen 


Storage Bins 


Eventually tracks 
will be laid on the 
ground level along 
either side of the 
storage bins, so 
that cars may be 
loaded by chutes 
from the gates on 
the bin sides. 


Trucks drive under 


the bin, receive 
their ‘ load and 
drive out on the 
other side, thus 
making backing 
out unnecessary. 
The bin to the 
right is now em- 
ployed for rock 
and slate. 
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having a forward, while the lower receives a rearward 
movement. 

Each screen is 60 ft. long, perhaps.45 ft. of the dis- 
tance being actually utilized as a container or conveyor 
of the coal. Thirty feet of this 45 ft. may be used as 
a picking table. When this operation is performed, 
extraneous material removed from the coal on the upper 
deck is dropped by the pickers into a narrow compart- 
ment upon the lower screen, which carries it to the 
rock-and-refuse bin at the forward end of the building. 

As the coal leaves the feeder plate it passes over a 





SUSPENDED CHUTE TO SUPPLY LOCOMOTIVE FUEL 
By means of these double extension chutes either north- or 


south-bound locomotives may be coaled without delay. This rail- 
road fuel will be taken from the conveyor which leads to the 
plant of the Tylerdale Tube Co. 


screen where slack up to 2? in. diameter is removed. 
Lumps exceeding this size are retained on the upper- 
screen platform and move forward until the 13-in. 
perforated plate is reached. Here the next size is 
removed, which then falls to the lower deck of the 
screen, by which it is carried to the rear until it 
reaches an opening in this deck and is directed to a 
chute feeding one of the storage bins, four of which 
lie directly beneath the screens. More concerning them 
will be said later. 

The lump size that has passed over the perforations 
in the upper deck is conveyed to the end of the screen 
to drop through an opening to the lower deck, whence 
it passes almost immediately through a second opening 
to a chute feeding the lump bin. When it is desired 
to load run-of-mine, a plate forming a section of the 
feeder conveyor is removed, and the coal is permitted 
to drop by gravity into one of the bins. 


Rock LOADED INTO TRUCKS FOR MAKING FILLS 


Arrangements for handling the rock and refuse do 
not differ greatly from those employed at other tipples. 
Until another shaft now being sunk has been completed, 
all extraneous material loaded into cars within the mine 
will be brought up the main hoisting shaft. They will 
be discharged into a chute by by-passing the rock 
through a hand-operated reversible gate forming a sec- 
tion of the discharge plate at the head of the tipple. 

The rock is thus shot by gravity through a steep 
chute into one of the storage bins. This arrangement, 
however, is only temporary. Eventually it will be neces- 
sary to fill all four bins with coal, so as to facilitate 
the steady operation of the trucks. But for the present 
the rock passes into the bin and is loaded from it 
into trucks and used as filling material around the 
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plant buildings, which have been built on rolling ground 
which needs much grading. 

Perhaps the most interesting detail in the plant 
centers in the bins, for it is these that make the tipple 
so notably different from others in the bituminous 
district. The bin at the forward end of the structure— 
that is, the one facing the hoist house—is utilized for 
holding the rock and refuse and has a capacity of 125 
tons. The one adjacent to it holds screenings and slack 
and has a similar capacity. When other means have 
been provided for disposing of the rock, this bin will 
be utilized exclusively for run-of-mine. 


LuMP BIN HAS Two DISCHARGE Doors 


Adjacent to the slack bin is the nut compartment. 
The bin holding the lump is located at the rear end of 
the tipple and has a capacity of 250 tons. From the 
external appearance of the bins it might be thought that 
they are five in number, but in reality there are only 
four. The lump bin, being twice the size of the 
others, is equipped with two discharge doors in the 
bottom, so that two trucks may be loaded at one time. 

All four bins at present are equipped with ordinary 
loading chutes whereby they receive the coal as it comes 
from the screens. This, of course, is a temporary 
arrangement, for as soon as full operation is attained, 
some other method will have to be employed for lower- 
ing the lump sizes into their respective compartments. 
The distance from the screens to the bottom of the 
bins is nearly 20 ft. If the coal were to be allowed 
to fall such a height undue breakage would result. It 
is believed that the installation of a spiral chute to the 
bin bottoms will do much to eliminate this difficulty. 


ROLLING DOWN THE CONE WILL CAUSE BREAKAGE 


This probably is not the best arrangement that could 
be made, but it will perhaps suffice until the problem of 
building the most efficient ship-by-truck tipple has been 
solved. If a bin is nearly full, the incoming coal is 
subject to but little breakage. This, of course, is a 
condition that will seldom prevail. A spiral chute, while 
eliminating direct descent of the coal to the bottom, will 
not prevent all breakage, as the coal will pile up, cone- 
shape, at the bottom of the chute, and the incoming 
lumps will strike the top of the pile and roll thence 
to the bottom. This will, to a certain extent, defeat 
the purpose of the chute. It is difficult to predict just 
how in the future the breakage of coal thus dumped 
into bins will be eliminated. 

As may be noted in the illustrations, a covered trestle 
spans the near-by railroad tracks. This leads directly 
into the yards of the Tylerdale Tube Co., where a 
storage bin is located. When this concern desires fuel 
the upper deck of the horizontal screens in the tipple 
will be veiled with a steel plate, as will also the lump- 
discharge aperture of the lower deck. 


BELT IS OPERATED IN Two SECTIONS 


The screens, with their oscillating motion, will then 
deliver the coal as a run-of-mine product to a 30-in. 
rubber belt. This is operated in two sections, the first, 
that nearest the tipple, being 65 ft. long, while the 
connecting length, or that adjacent to the Tylerdale 
Tube works, will be 40 ft. in length. This belt was 
installed in two lengths so that the coal might be dis- 
charged near the mid-section of the conveyor into. a 
10-ton weigh hopper for delivery, after weighing, 
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through an extension chute into locomotive tenders on 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania R.R. 


Besides being equipped with a bottom gate for the -- 


removal of the coal into a truck beneath, each bin is 
supplied with two bottom chutes, one upon either side. 
It is planned to lay a single track parallel with each 
side of the bins so that coal may be delivered into 
railroad cars for shipment. When these tracks have 
been constructed, it will be safe to say that the tipple 
of the Washington Gas Coal Co. will be the best equipped 
of any to run every working day in the year. 


MAXIMUM HAUL AT PRESENT THREE MILES 


For delivering its output locally this concern has 
already purchased two 5-ton Pierce Arrow trucks, each 
of which is equipped with a power-driven hoist for 
raising the beds in dumping. More of these machines 
will be ordered as the mine becomes more fully devel- 
oped. The maximum haul over which these trucks will 
operate will not exceed three miles, the greater portion 
of which will lie over improved city streets, not 
obstructed by heavy traffic. Today the trucks are work- 
ing day and night. No garage has yet been built for 
the housing of these machines, but a building un- 
doubtedly will be constructed in the immediate future. 

Units making up the remainder of the surface plant 
show the same careful consideration to detail that is 
evidenced in the tipple. Somewhat of an innovation is 
the construction of these plant units out. of hollow tile 
having a stucco finish and ornamented by pilasters of 
brick. This makes an unusually attractive building and 
one that will adapt itself readily to the completed 
grounds. These latter are to be sodded and otherwise 
beautified. All the plant buildings are centered around 
the tipple and lie within a radius of 200 ft. from it. 

Power for operation is purchased from the West 
Penn Power Co. A high-tension line carrying 22,000 
volts is conducted to an outdoor transformer station 
situated in the immediate rear of the hoist house. Here 
three 150-kva. transformers, one of which is used as 
a spare, steps the current down to 2,200 volts. 

The hoist house is divided by a brick partition. This 
makes it possible to place the hoisting engine in one 
room and the generating equipment and all switches in 
another. <A 200-kw. Ridgway motor-generator set 
delivers to the trolley wire the 500-volt direct current 
which is used in the mine. The hoist engine is of 
Lidgerwood make and winds a 14-in. cable on a 6-ft. 
cylindrical drum. This machine is direct connected to 
a 300-hp. motor. 

At present both men and materials are handled 
through the main hoisting shaft, which is of the two- 
compartment type with a small additional compartment 
for carrying pipe, etc. The dimensions of the shaft 
are 22 x 10 ft. and it has been sunk 270 ft. to the 
coal. It is concreted from the surface to the bedrock, 
the remainder of the walls being wood lined. 

Upon completion of the second shaft, now under con- 
struction, the burden of moving men and materials will 
be lifted from the main opening. This second shaft 
will be utilized also as an air intake. Just what dis- 
posal of rock will be made when this opening is com- 
pleted has not yet been determined, but a large quantity 
of this material may be advantageously used for filling. 
It is quite possible that a truck will be assigned to 
the removal of this material from the immediate vicinity 
of the plant, as the management desires to keep the 
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surface as neat as conditions permit. This is a com- 
mendable desire and one that many operators must 
consider to a greater extent than they have in the past. 
As this operation is situated in the heart of the town 
of Tylerdale, its officials could not well countenance a 
plant. made unattractive in appearance by unsightly 
piles of rock. 


Double Rail Bond Is Readily Detached 
And Easily Installed 


MODIFIED and improved rail-bond has been used 
successfully by a large West Virginia coal-mining 
company during the last eight years. The clamp is 
of phosphor-bronze and is gripped to the rail flange 
by a 2-in. hook bolt as shown. A strip of copper-wire 


Bent 8" Rod 





End Elevation of Bond and Rail 


Side Elevation 


CLAMP ATTACHED TO LOWER FLANGE OF RAIL 


mae can be removed in five minutes and does not jar loose despite 
MRA Ae of the track. Tightening of the nut assures satisfactory 
contact. 


gauze between rail and clamp insures good contact, the 
clamps being linked together with 4-0 stranded copper 
cable. They may be furnished either thus joined and 
ready to install or they may be delivered singly to 
such customers as desire to use their own scrap cable 
for bonding purposes. 

One of these clamps can be secured in place or re- 
moved by an ordinary workman in four minutes, whereas 
some bonds require half an hour or more for installa- 
tion or removal. Once attached to the rail it. cannot 
jar loose by vibration. Another advantage is that the 
clamp will last indefinitely; being made of phosphor- 
bronze it can be used over and over again. This makes 
it of special advantage for temporary track and for 
use in entries where ordinarily bonds are never used. 
Another detail worthy of attention is the advantageous 
position of the connecting cable, this being close to the 
rail web and thus comparatively free from injury in 
case of wreck or derailment. The bond is made by the 
National Electric Co., of Charleston, W. Va. 





Two TRAVELING LABORATORY CARS, the Hamilton and 
the Wyman, belonging to the Public Health Service and 
used in epidemic work, were transferred to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines Nov. 30, having completed their work for the 
Public Health Service. One of these cars, the Hamilton, is 
to be rushed to Terre Haute, Ind., to take the place of the 
mine-rescue car of the Bureau of Mines formerly stationed 
there and which was destroyed by fire while in the repair 
shops of the New York Central R.R. at Cleveland, Ohio, last 
July. The other car, the Wyman, has been transferred to 
the Bureau of Mines to serve as a laboratory car in the field 
work of the bureau in the sampling and the classification of 
coals. The coal-sampling crew will live on the car, which 
also will contain the machinery and laboratory equipment 
for the crushing and preparation of coal samples. 
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How Coal Is Handled in South Africa 


Coal Is Loaded Into Ten-Ton Buckets Which Are Lifted 
by a Crane Onto a Specially Fitted Car—At the Receiv- 
ing Station the Bucket Can Be Removed by a Crane 


T THE Durban coal station in South Africa coal 
is placed in large box-like containers, each hold- 
ing ten to twelve tons. These are lifted onto a 
special flat car designed to carry five of these portable 
bins. On arriving at the destination the consignee can 
remove these bins onto a motor car, transfering it with- 
out delay. The equipment was made by the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. The illustration on the succeeding 
page shows the assembled car. The buckets are quite 
similar to the loose-freight containers of the Trinity 
Freight system now being introduced into this country. 
They have a reinforced steel-plate shell and may be 
handled by means of a hoisting tackle or may be rolled 
on or off the ear. 
time at loading and unloading points and makes trans- 
ference by motor truck easy. 

One wonders whether, when run-of-mine is required 
and the coal bed is thick and headway consequently 
ample, mine flat cars could be built to take the bucket 
to the working face, the novel cars being so handled 
that once the coal is loaded by the miner there would 
be but one handling of the coal from working face to 
the consumer’s stock pile or boiler room. 

Objections can readily be seen. The limitations as to 
size of coal delivered are among these. Consumers 
nowadays are coming around to the point where only 
sized coal is desired. Furthermore, the miner would 
find the bin not easy to fill, as the sizes would be exces- 
sively high. Then also the coal would be badly broken 
in the filling of the bin, though it would be saved all 
the degradation consequent on the handling at the 
tipple horns, beneath the tipple, at the railroad receiv- 
ing point when the car is unloaded and when the coal 
is being reloaded into the motor car. There are also 
the objections that a greater investment must be made 
where bins are used and that a greater weight must be 
hauled on the mine car, railroad car and motor truck. 

Furthermore, the cars are yet to be provided by the 
railroads, though it is said that the cost of the contain- 
ers is roughly only $200 each, and a new car for their 





Coal-Bucket 
Car 


Each container or 
bucket will hold 
ten tons of coal 
and any of them 
can readily be 
lifted by a crane, 
stationary or 
portable. It is 
readily locked on 
the car by the 
hasps along the 


edge of the car 
bed. 





The use of these buckets saves much. 


reception costs no more than the average freight cars. 
An old flat car can be rendered suitable by the expendi- 
ture of about $250. Apparently this change would make 
flat cars as well as open-tops available for coal trans- 





LOADING PACKAGE FREIGHT AT SMALL STATION 


In larger stations the containers would be “yanked” off the 
car and placed where they could be unloaded at leisure, loaded 
containers being lifted onto the flat car in their place. Here no 
handling equipment is available, and the use of the track and 
car is needed during the loading and unloading of the containers. 


port and thus 
equipment. 
Perhaps it may be permissible to refer here to what 
is being proposed for package freight, not because these 
proposals have much direct bearing on coal transport 
but because they illustrate how the scheme is thought 
worthy of trial for the transference of higher-class 
materials. The River & Rail Transportation Co., of 


add to the flexibility of railroad 
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RAILROAD CAR WITH COAL CONTAINERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SERVICE 


Each car holds five detachable coal con- 
tainers having a capacity per unit of ten 
to twelve tons. There is nothing radically 
new in this container idea. It has been 


usual 


St. Louis, Mo., is building cars having five 10-ton freight 
containers or twenty _22-ton units or several units of 
both capacities. These are of steel plate rigidly rein- 
forced with angle irons which will withstand stresses 
imposed by the weight of the contents and the trans- 
ference of the unit from one vehicle to another. Here, 
however, is an advantage not found in the coal con- 
tainer. The closed package container is weatherproof 
‘and foolproof. 

It is easy to see that the coal may be readily dumped 
when the bucket is in suspension. The idea is a novel 
one, but experience alone will prove whether it has 


in the shipment of many 
merchandise, the container 
being carboy, box or barrel. 
is to make the container larger, attach it to 


lines ‘of 
in these cases 
The new idea 


the truck and eliminate the practice of 
having every container stowed within an- 
other, namely, within the box of the box- 
Car: 
possibilities for the coal trade. If it has, it will doubt- 
less be suitable only where conditions are greatly favor- 
ing. Where package freight is being so handled and 
the factory does not have direct railroad facilities, this 
scheme may have much to commend it for supplying the 
factory with coal. It might fit in well with the dis- 
tribution of powdered coal. Whether practical or not, 
it is worthy of consideration as an interesting way of 
handling coal, especially in less than carload lots. 

The facts on which these remarks are based were 
furnished by the courtesy of Railway Age, which also 
supplied the illustrations. 





Simple Rules for Measuring Mine Frogs 
By C. H. HAMPSCH 
HROUGH a lack of knowledge of the manner in 
which switch leads and frog numbers should be 


calculated mistakes are not infrequently made by mine 
superintendents and foremen in ordering and laying 
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MINE FROG SHOWING METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 


Be sure to measure to the gage or running side of the rail and 
do not use the actual point of frog but the point where the gage 
lines would meet. . 


FIG.2 


a 
Actual. 


mine track material. Fig. 1 shows the common nomen- 
clature used in measuring frogs and a simple method 
of measurement, which may be explained as follows: 


Measure the spread or distance across the toe and heel 
of the frog and divide the sum of the two into the frog 
length. The quotient will be the frog number. For 
example, A being 4 in., B, 8 in. and C, 48 in., the 
frog number will be 48 — (4 + 8) =4. Care should be 
taken that all measurements are made to the gage or 
running side of the rail. This is shown in Fig. 1 to be 
on the inside of the toe and outside of the heel. 

Another method that may be used in measuring a 
frog is to find a place where the spread, or distance 
across the frog, on the gage line is, say, 1 ft., and 
measure from this point to the theoretical point of 
intersection of gage lines as shown in Fig. 2. The 
ratio of the spread to the length gives the number of 
the frog. 

The actual or blunt point, commonly called the 4-in. 
point, is the place where the two rails are 3 in. wide. 
The distance of this point in inches from the theoret- 
ical point is one half the frog number. Thus in a No. 
5 frog this distance is 23 in., in a No. 4 frog, 2 in., etc.’ 
The theoretical point is the intersection of gage lines. 
It is not practical, of course, in construction to bring 
the rails to a feather-edge point. 

It should be remembered in laying switch leads that 
the frog is not curved but is manufactured straight. 
Consequently only the lead rails are curved except in 
special cases, and occasionally switch points in short 
mine leads; also every frog has a lead the length of 
which corresponds to its number. 
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Why America’s Export Goal 


oN 


Business 


Should Be Built Up 


Effect of Exportation in Raising Coal Prices at Homé Far From 
General—Would Mean Success for Mine Otherwise Unable to 
Operate—Opposition Inconsistent, Considering Our Wastefulness 


By ERIcH W. ZIMMERMANN, PH.D.* 


MERICA, “the land of unlimited possibilities,” has 
once more proved to the world that she deserves 
the epithet. Before the war we held many a 
championship in the industrial and commercial field, but 
during the war we added new trophies to our proud 
array. One of the most valuable of these is a crown 
of “Black Diamonds.” The greatest producer of coal 
has become the greatest exporter of coal, a record held 
so long by England that we had almost believed it 
permanent. Before the war England was far in the 
lead in the international coal trade, with Germany 
a rather poor second. As far as off-shore exports were 
concerned we hardly figured at all. 

All that is changed now. Germany had to drop out 
of the race altogether and England’s loss was our gain. 
We were pulled and pushed to the fore. The world 
this year clamored for our coal and our unfilled indents 
at times exceeded our shipping capacity by millions of 
tons. So almost over night we find ourselves the premier 
coal exporter of the world. 

New glories mean new responsibilities to shoulder, 
new problems to solve, new situations to face. As a 
nation we must learn to understand the vast possibil- 
ities which our leading position in the world’s coal 
trade holds out to us. Perhaps in no other country 
is a popular understanding of commercial propositions 
as important as it is in the United States. For nowhere 
else is “the voice of the people the highest law’ to 
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the same extent that it is here. Popular support may 
make a business and popular disfavor unmake it. 

Already we hear the first rumblings of opposition to 
the coal export trade. To quote from a recent number 
of the Literary Digest: 

“Newspapers fear increased prices and profiteering; 
not a few call for an embargo. This is a situation 
requiring national action, says Mr. Hoover’s Washington. 
Herald, which insists that ‘a prompt limitation should 
be put upon coal exports and a national coal controller 
should be appointed without delay.’ Mr. Hearst’s New 
York American says, ‘keep our coal at home,’ maintain- 
ing that the perils of coal shortage are already. acute 
in American cities.” 

If our coal exports continue to gain momentum or 
even if only the present volume of exports is maintained 


for any considerable length of time the voices which 
today are clamoring for an embargo on exported coal _ 


will multiply, the cry of opposition will grow louder: 
and louder, and clear thinking and thorough under- 
standing will be at a premium. The jury of consumers,,. 
statesmen and economists who will pass on the merits 
and demerits of this new trade should hand down their 
verdict only after having struck a most careful balance- 
between national profit and loss which come from coal. 
exports. 


As far as we are aware the opposition against coal 


exports bases its case on the following principal argu-- 
ments: 


(1) It is bad policy to export raw materials which: 


, 
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could serve as the basis of industrial activity at home. 

(2) Coal exports reduce the domestic supply of fuel, 
thereby raising the price to the domestic consumer and 
causing distress to the poor and needy and diminishing 
the competitive strength of our industries. 

(3) By exporting coal we furnish our competitor 
with the weapon wherewith to strike our exporting 
manufacturer, thus enabling foreign countries to flood 
our markets with the cheap product of factories and 
sweatshops. 

(4) Coal exports hasten the exhaustion of the most 
universally useful of our natural resources. 

(5) Coal exports overburden much-needed railroad 
and harbor facilities, hampering our importers and 
exporters of general commodities. ; 

We shall take up these charges in the order given. 

In the days of the mercantile school of political 
economy it would have been a most daring enterprise 
to say a good word on behalf of coal exports. To 
export raw materials was bad—very bad. The great 
idea was to bring gold into the country, and that could 
be achieved only by pushing the exportation of manu- 
factured goods and by allowing raw products to enter 
the land but not to leave it. The proverbial “favorable 
trade balance” thus obtained had to be offset by gold 
imports. Gold meant power, and power was the aim of 
all commercial policy. England waxed rich exporting 
coal and Germany before the war was most eagerly 
striving to emulate England’s example. That proves 
at least that our ideas of economics have changed. We 
have learned to judge each branch of trade by its own 
merits or demerits. We have grown empiric instead 
of dogmatic. And apparently England and Germany 
think well of coal exports. Later on we shall say more 
of the reasons for their partiality. 


COMBATS PENNY-WISE-POUND-FOOLISH PoLIcy 


Now to the second point: Coal exports mean higher 
fuel cost at home. There can be no gainsaying that 
coal exports reduce the domestic coal supply and that 
decreasing supply in the face of stable or increasing 
demand forces prices up. We even grant that in case 
of prime necessities, a class of commodities among 
which coal is king, this elementary law of economics 
works overtime, meaning thereby that a slight reduc- 
tion of the available supply is likely to produce an 
entirely disproportionate increase in price. 

But while we do not deny this fundamental truth, we 
would point to several circumstances peculiar to our 
case of coal exports which considerably modify the gen- 
eral applicability of the law of supply and demand. In 
the first place there is a geographical factor to be con- 
sidered. When we say “coal exports reduce the home 
supply” we give the impression that home supply is 
a uniform, homogeneous matter spread evenly over the 
whole continent of North America. But, as everyone 
knows, that is not the case. The sources of coal supply 
are bunched in fields which are relatively few and far 
between and the coal exported from one field does not by 
necessity affect the supply available to remote parts of 
the country. So by no means do all coal consumers 
have to pay more for their coal because several million 
tons of coal a year are allowed to leave the country. 

Another modifying factor is that coal production is 
carried on under very diverse conditions of operating 
cost. Granting that coal exports raise the price of coal 
within certain fields situated within reach of tidewater, 
it does not follow that more coal would be available to 
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the domestic consumer if exportation were discontinued. 
Those mines which were operating at a very close 
margin of profit while exports were going on would 
most likely have to discontinue operations, as the price 
reduction forced by an embargo on exports would wipe 
out their profit. In the case of a mine which works 
both for export and for the domestic market but whose 
location is such that its domestic market cannot expand 
beyond the figure it has reached—such a case is think- 
able—to cut this mine off from its foreign market would 
almost certainly result in an increase in the cost of 
operation and possibly also in the price to the consumer, 
as the overhead would burden a smaller number of out- 


put units. 


These modifications interfere with the unobstructed 
working of the law of supply and demand. Otherwise 
it could hardly be explained how Great Britain could 
afford to export one-third and more of her entire coal 
production and yet compete successfully as a manufac- 
turing country. A third of our output would mean 150 
to 200 million tons of coal, and all we are exporting 
by sea now is from 20 to 30 million tons, a miserly 4 
to 6 per cent. So, as yet, it hardly seems worth while 
to get excited on that score. 


HELPING OuR DEBTORS TO Go TO WorK 


But, says our learned adversary, exporting coal means 
to arm our enemy, to put into the hands of our com- 
petitor the weapon which he will use against us. Who 
are these dangerous rivals whom we must fear so much? 
Oh, the industrial nations of Europe! Great Britain, 
our greatest rival, does not ask of our coal. But 
France, Italy and Scandinavia clamor for the crumbs 
that fall from our table. Shall we push them away? 
Without coal the wheels of industry stand still and 
the home is cold. Those “over there” need our coal 
to get to work and to keep warm. And here, as else- 
where, generosity pays. Europe is our greatest debtor. 
In order to be able to make the goods which as exports 
will pay the interest and principal due us Europe 
demands our coal. We should be glad to see our debtor 
willing to go to work and help him in his laudable 
effort, not hamper him. Therefore do not stop our coal 
for Europe! About the rest we shall say a word later. 

Now to the great argument that coal exports hasten 
the exhaustion of our coal mines. Undoubtedly they do. 
But geologists assure us that we possess more than half 
the known coal resources of the world. If we are to be 
afraid of shipping a few million tons of coal a year 
what are we to think of England, whose mines hold 
but a fraction of our resources and whose statesmen 
and captains of industry and shipping magnates are 
worried not because of the large volume of their coal 
exports but because of their inability to export much 
more than they do? Our own Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion refers to those who try to throttle the British 
coal export trade as “the greatest suicide club on 
record.” 

Granted that our descendants who will inhabit this 
land in the year 3000 will blame us for having shipped 
out of the country a certain amount of coal, has the 
present no rights as against the future? Do we not 
wage wars with the wealth that future generations are 
expected to produce? At any rate, I for one belong to 
that class of cheery optimists who think that long 
before our coal is exhausted human ingenuity will have 
discovered some other source of motive power. Of 
course we cannot be sure that in the age of this new 
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motive power we shall enjoy the same advantages, 
possess. the same preponderance as we do in this coal 
age. But we are optimist enough to think that mother 
nature, so kind to us now, will not in the days to come 
turn into a heartless stepmother. 

At any rate what right have we to say a single word 
against coal exports as an accelerator of coal exhaustion 
as long as the waste of coal within our land is as 
appalling as it is? A great expert tells us that out of 
every thousand tons mined only 200 are utilized in creat- 
ing energy. If we do export 10 per cent of our produc- 
tion can we object as long as we waste 80 per cent 
at home? As long as there is in operation in this 
country a single beehive coke oven, which wastes the, 
valuable byproducts, we have to acquiesce in the exporta- 
tion of coal, unless we wish to expose ourselves to a 
well-founded charge of inconsistency. We may go even 
further and say that as long as our waterfalls remain 
unharnessed, as long as our forests are cut down with- 
out proper regard to reforestation, as long as apples rot 
on the ground because of lack of proper co-ordination 
of the marketing mechanism, we cannot make an excep- 
tion with coal exports and stop them on the ground of 
waste of national resources. 


WuHyY Not EMBARGO IRON AND STEEL ALSO? 


Moreover, as far as the ultimate exhaustion of our 
coal mines is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
we export a ton of coal or a quantity of pig iron, steel 
or machinery the making of which required a ton of 
coal, or whether we send away any merchandise in 
sufficient quantities to require for their production, 
storing, transportation, etc., a ton of coal. In each case 
some foreign country gets one ton of our coal! 

But that does not necessarily imply foreign consump- 
tion of our coal. For a part of our exports of coal, in 
the raw state as well as in the form of finished prod- 
ucts, is not consumed by foreigners but by our own 
nationals, directly or indirectly. A few examples will 
illustrate and clarify what we wish to say. A clear-cut 
case would be that of a Mexican smelter owned by 
American citizens and operated with coal imported from 
the United States. Another case in point would be that 
of an American steamer which bunkers American coal 
in a coaling station abroad. Less transparent is the 
case of a foreign railroad the stock of which is partly 
or wholly owned by American citizens and which con- 
sumes coal exported from this country. The examples 
could be multiplied. But our case seems sufficiently 
proved. 

There remains point five. We repeat the charge: 
Coal exports overburden our railroad and port facilities. 
It seems to us that this charge is easily answered. 
The bulk of our coal exports move through the Chesa- 
peake Bay ports and the congestion is notorious in 
ports and along railroads leading to ports which do 
relatively little if any coal exporting. There is in most 
countries a wholesome division of labor among ports 
which in a natural way group themselves into grain 
ports, coal ports, general ports, import ports, export 
ports, etc. Therefore coal exports are not likely to 
interfere with other traffic as much as a general state- 
ment of the situation might lead one to assume. We do 
not for a moment deny that there is a good deal of 
congestion on the main arteries of our traffic and in our 
ports, but coal exports can hardly be held responsible. 

In this article we have contented ourselves with 
the refutation of various charges which are raised 
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or apt to be raised against the exportation of coal. 
In the next article we have set for ourselves a more 
cheerful task. We shall demonstrate by the example 
of Great Britain that a well-established coal export 
trade properly controlled and directed may become one 
of the most valuable of national assets a country may 
possess. 


Failure of Dorrance Colliery Headframe 


HE headframe of the Dorrance Colliery of the 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at Wilkes-Barre failed on 
Nov. 18, 1920. This headframe served for a six-com- 
partment shaft and was the only one at the operation. 
Its failure means the closing down of the colliery for 
a few days until repairs can be made. 

One of the legs of the frame completely collapsed and 
is about ten feet out of line. This leg probably will 
have to be completely rebuilt. The headframe is an 
old one and fer some time the company has been 
preparing plans and making surveys for its rebuilding. 

The accident happened during the afternoon while the 
men were at work, and all the employees underground 
were notified to prepare to leave the mine. They were 
assembled at the shaft stations and instructions were 
given them as to the method to be followed in leaving 
the mine. No open lamps were allowed, as the men 
had to pass through old workings and over falls and 
caves and come out by an old opening a long distance 
from the main shaft. 

There was no confusion and all the men got to the 
surface safely but at a somewhat late hour. 


U. S. Troops Intervene Nine Times in 
Coal Strikes in a Year 


HE army was called out on nine occasions during 
the last year to preserve order in coal strikes, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Secretary of War, 
Nov. 29. The Secretary lists the occasions on which 
troops were called out for duty in coal fields, as follows: 
Charleston, Beckley and Clothier, W. Va.: From 
Camp Taylor, Ky., 55 officers and 793 men arrived Oct. 
31, 1919, at the request of the Governor of the state, 
returning to camp Nov. 18. . 

Troops were sent to various points in Wyoming from 
Forts D. A. Russell and George Wright during Novem- 
ber and December, 1919. | 

Troops were sent to various points in Utah from Fort 
Douglas, Utah, and Camp Kearny, Cal., during Novem- 
ber and December, 1919. 

In November, 1919, 5 officers and 127 men from Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., were sent to Brownsville, Pa., during a 
coal strike to guard the locks on the Monongahela River. 

Cavalry troops were sent Noy. 3, 1919, to Gallup, 
N. M.; some left Dec. 4, 1919, and the others remained 
until Jan. 2, 1920. 

Cavalry and infantry troops were sent to Raton, 
N. M., Nov. 3, 1919, and returned Dec. 20. 

Troops were sent from Camp Lewis, Wash., to Bayne, 
Wash., Nov. 20, 1919, remaining eight days. 

Troops to the number of 38 officers and 660 men were 
sent from Camp Funston and Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
at the request of the Governor of the state, to Pittsburg, 
Kan., Nov. 30, 1919, and were withdrawn Dec. 17. 

In December, 1919, cavalry troops were sent to Mc- 
Alester, Okla., arriving Dec. 7 and departing Dec. 
30, 1919. o | ete 
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Under the Microscope Coal Has Already Lost 
Much of Its Former Mystery—I’ 


Early Writers Believed Coal To Be an Inorganic Substance, Later 
That Coal Was Plant Matter Filling in Shrinkage Cavities—Contest 
Between Drift and Peat-to-Coal Theories— Belief That Coal 
Represents Only a Small Part of the Plant Matter Deposited 


By REINHARDT THIESSENt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LMOST from the beginning of written history 
coal appears to have been known and described, 
and records indicate that it was used by the 

ancients. Aristotle and Nicander wrote about it, and 
Theophrastus in 371 B.C.’ described it at some length 
and said that blacksmiths made use of it. It was 
then believed it to be an inorganic substance and that 
its origin was similar to that of rocks and stones in 
general. The fact that its weight, hardness and other 
characteristics are similar to those of stones was mainly 
responsible for this belief. 

Later Claudius Galen (A.D. 130-200) advanced the 
hypothesis that coal was composed of earthy matters 
such as clay, and other clayey rocks impregnated with 
pitch or bitumen. Lakes of pitch and springs of 
asphalt and petroleum occurred in the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea and, having been reported at an earlier date, 
must have been known to Galen. That scientist, it 
should be noted, advanced the dual theory as well as 





*Article entitled “Recent Developments in the Microscopic Study 
of Coal,” cs at the meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, Dec. held at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+Research Cee U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

1Theophrastus having been born about 372 B. C. and dying about 
287 B. C., the date of the publication must have been somewhat 
later than that given.—EDITOR. 





the impregnation theory of coal, both of which were 
to influence men’s ideas of the nature of coal even 
to the present day. 

In England coal was discovered and used as far back 
as the ninth century and is said to have been brought 
into common use during the reign of Charles I (1625- 
1649). The English adhered for some time to the idea 
that coal was of inorganic origin. This theory was 
supported by Georgius Agricola (1544), by Francesco 
Stolluti (1637) and later by R. Kirvan (1799), all 
of whom were noted scientists of their day. 

In most coals there is so much evidence of plant 
structure, even when observed with the naked eye, that 
plants soon become associated with the origin of coal. 
Valerius Cordus (1544) and Balthasar Klein (1592) 
appear to be the first to connect the one with the other. 
Later the opinion of the chemists became prevalent that 
coal was chiefly composed of carbon, or charcoal, and 
bitumen. The bitumen was generally held to be of 
inorganic origin, while the carbon, or charcoal, on 
account of its evident resemblance to wood, was held 
to be derived from plants. Others held that woody 
substances somehow buried in the earth or deposited in 
the sea had become impregnated with mineral bitumen. 
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Illinois Coal 


The dark bands 
(an) represent 
the bright coal or 
larger anthraxy- 
lon components; 
the /grayisn 
striated layers 
(d) between the 
anthraxylon 
bands represent 
the dull coal.. The 
white lines verti- 
cally to the band- 
ing” represent thin 
plates of quartz 
filling narrow 
crevices 
in the coal. Some 
of these plates 
are seen exposed 
on their broad 
side. Four-fifths 
natural size. 


vertical 
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There was at that time no knowledge of the earth’s 
history, no recognition of the time relationships of the 
different rock strata, and until this was known the posi- 
tion of coal far below other rocks was hard to explain. 
Such ideas as advanced by Buffon (1744) offered’ a 
plausible solution and are, therefore, not surprising. He 
believed that during solidification of the earth’s crust 
caverns and bubbles remained, and that the surface 
was left uneven and full of hollows. Vegetation then 
appeared in great luxuriance, which after death and 
decay covered the earth with a slimy mass, which was 
later carried into the caverns and hollows, ca we 
now find it as coal. 

Scheuchzer, a Swiss, in a book on natural history 
written in 1718, advanced the first plausible explanation 
that coal was formed from deposits of woody matter. 
These woody deposits were thought to have been left by 
the Noachian flood. For many years after, this catas- 
trophe was held as the cause of the accumulation of plant 
matter, which in turn gave rise to coal beds, and this 
belief persisted despite explanations to the contrary, 
even though the opponents of the theory based their 
argument upon careful observations and what have since 
been found to be correct interpretations. At that time 
it probably was dangerous, however, to argue against 
anything involving the Flood. About this time coal 
was being discovered and first mined in the eastern 
part of the United States—in the Richmond Basin 
(1760), at Pittsburgh (1763), Wyoming and Lacka- 
wanna (1768), and Pottsville (1790). 


BEROLDINGEN ADVANCES PEAT-TO-COAL THEORY 


Beroldingen (1778 and 1792) was the first to advance 
a definite and plausible explanation of the origin of 
coal, namely, that coal had a like origin to modern peat. 
Beroldingen, therefore, is the man who first advanced 
the peat-to-coal theory. His ideas at once found firm 
adherents and a lively controversy was set up by those 
who believed in the drift theory advanced by Scheuchzer. 
The controversy between those who favored the peat 
theory and those who advocated the idea that coal was 
accumulated by drift continues even up to the present 
time, although the evidence supporting the peat theory 
was, and still is, uncontrovertible. The works of 
Beroldingen and his followers, however, were soon to 
be forgotten, mainly as a result of the writings of 
Johann Voigt, a prominent and influential author. His 
history of coal published in 1802 attacked Beroldingen 
in a slanderous way and defended the drift theory. 
It received an award from the Academy of Science at 
Gottingen. 


VoIGT EXPLAINS LOSS OF PLANT STRUCTURE 


Voigt found no plant imprints in coal. The cause of 
this he believed to lie in the fact that the plant mass, 
after having accumulated through drift, had undergone 
a fermentation process in which the vegetable matter 
lost its form and structure and was transformed into 
a gelatinous mass, which later hardened under the 
great weight of the superincumbent rocks. Through 
the fermentation process an oily substance had been 
formed which impregnated the remaining plant residue, 
thus forming bituminous coal. 

Although Voigt did much to retard the advance of 
correct ideas regarding the origin and formation of 
coal he caused the public to form ideas of bituminiza- 
tion that led in the right direction. In this he found 
an eager follower in Charles Hatchet. Through a 
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fortunate opportunity in having at hand a series of coals 


of all grades Hatchet was able to examine and com- 
pare coal in all its possible gradations of structure, 
texture and transformation, and to establish a positive 
proof of the plant origin of coal and also to show 
the relationship of the resinous and perhaps the oily 
and gummy substances of plants to the bituminous 
substances in coal. 


PROVES THAT COALS ARE OF VARIOUS AGES 


In 1831, more than forty years after Beroldingen, 
McCulloch revived the peat theory and also gave the 
true relationships of coal beds to the earth’s strata. 
He showed that the different coal beds were of different 
ages and that many of them must be of much greater 
age than was supposed. This, it should be noted, was 
an important step in advance. 

With McCulloch, during the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, the controversy concerning the 
origin of coal lost much of its interest and may be 
considered to have closed. The occurrence of plant 
remains in all kinds of coal was considered by many 
such convincing evidence that coal originated in plant 
life that all further proof was deemed superfluous. 
Yet it must not be thought for a moment that arguments 
in favor of the inorganic origin of coal were concluded. 
Quite a number of men, and some of them quite prom- 
inent, within recent years have appeared in favor of 
the inorganic theory. 

Toward the middle of the ninteenth century the trend 
of investigation and thought in coal was taking three 
directions. As has been already noted, there were 
from the earliest times two opposing theories of the 





FIG. 2. 


PART OF A VERTICAL CLEAVAGE FACE OF COAL 
Magnified 9.15 diameters, photographed by reflected light. The 


black bands (an) represent anthraxylon, the light striated bands — 


(d) represent the dull coal. 
is compiled of black and light strie; the former represent an- 
thraxylon and the latter attritus. 


It will be noticed that the latter 
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Such bogs are found as deep as 380 ft. 


ging into the bed is a mud that at first is of a light color, but soon turns coal black. 


ONE OF THE MANY PEAT BOGS IN WISCONSIN 
The most evident and the most characteristic substance met with in dig- 


Where the 


mud is examined under the microscope it is found to consist of finely comminuted 
plant substances, or plant attritus. 


origin of coal; namely, the peat theory, that is, that 
plants grew on the spot where the coal bed has been 
formed, and the drift theory, that the plants had been 


drifted or floated to the spot where the coal beds are 


now found. This controversy was continued mainly 
by the geologists. 

The discussion of the origin of coal gradually merged 
into that of its composition. The investigation in this 
field, in turn, assumed two directions: One chiefly 
engaged the interest of the fossil botanists and sought 
to ascertain what kinds of plants entered into the 
formation of coal; the other interested itself in deter- 
mining what kind and nature of plant products survived 

to form the codls, or, in other words: Of what is 
coal now composed? Those two phases were carried on 
by diversified classes of men—geologists, chemists, 
_paleobotanists, and even preachers were engaged in this 
problem with, however, but insignificant results. 


COLLOIDAL CHEMISTRY. TILL Now Not AVAILABLE 


With the theory of the origin of coal there also were 
associated the problem as to how the plant material was 
transformed into coal, and what were the agents that 
brought about this transformation. This problem 
mainly engaged the chemists and received a new impetus 
about this time by the works of De Sassure and Liebig 
-but toward the end of the nineteenth century lost 
‘most of its interest for lack of an adequate advance 
-in chemistry. This phase of the coal problem involves 
the chemistry of colloids, which, of course, until within 
‘the last few years was an unknown science, and thus 
‘no: progress could be made in explaining the chemical 
changes that took place in coal. The lack of a study 
-of colloidal: action formed at that time an insur- 
mountable barrier to further investigation into the 
‘maturing of coals. ; 
Up to this time little had been contributed to the 
_ knowledge of the real nature of coal. That which was 
_learned was merely incidental to the discussion of its 
origin. Little could have been done in this direction 
for want of proper means of observation. Only with 
the advent of the compound microscope, which at that 
‘time was crude and inefficient, was attention turned 
to microscopic research. The first real object in using 


the microscope, by the way, was not to elucidate the 
composition of coal but to prove its plant origin. This, 
however, immediately led to the study of its composition 
and structure, because in order to study the origin a 
better knowledge of its structure was required. 


WITHAM THE PIONEER IN COAL MICROSCOPY 


The first to use the microscope in the examination of 
coal was Witham (1831). He had been accustomed to 
make sections of fossil wood, and to examine them with 
the microscope. He thus became familiar with the 
structure of wood, particularly that of coniferous wood. 
It should be remembered that little knowledge of the 
structure of plants had been obtained at this time. 

It occurred to Witham to examine coals as he had 
fossil woods. In the Bovey coal, a brown coal or lignite, 
he observed unmistakably the structure of coniferous 
wood. In the cannel coals he observed peculiar cellular 
structures. It was these peculiarities that induced Hut- 
ton (1837) to continue the study. Hutton was not able 


- to tell what these cells were, but found them in all the 


ordinary coals he investigated. He also found that in 
ordinary bituminous coals were two classes of material, 
the more homogeneous or more crystalline portion, and 
the duller portion. The peculiar cells were filled with 


-wine-colored matter and occurred only in the duller por- 


tions. These bodies were observed by a number of later 
workers, but it was left to Balfour (1854) to identify 
them as the spores of certain lycopodaceous plants. 
Hooker, only a few years before this (1848), had exam- 
ined and described a fossil cone in which the same kind 
of objects were found and identified as spores. The 
large ones, now known to be megaspores, he called seeds 
and spore cases. Some of these were later identified as 
megaspores by Dawson. 


SporES FoUND MosTLy IN DULL COAL MATTER 


Huxley (1870) showed that spore matter was found 
in all coal, of which it always forms an important 
constituent; although it should be noted that Huxley 
much overestimated the proportion that the spores bore 
to the coal mass. Other investigators who observed 
spores in coal were Williamson, Wethered, Bennie and 
Kidston, and all agree with Hutton that the spores do 
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not occur in all the layers of the coal bed, but mostly in 
the duller portions. Wethered points out that the dull 
and bright lamine occur alternately and that the dull 
laminze contain most of the spore matter, though the 
bright coal contains little or none. Bennie and Kidston 
confirmed the relationship of these spores beyond any 
doubt. 

Just at the time when the presence of spores and 
their origin was considered as settled Bertrand and 
Renauld (1900) came forward with new theories, which, 
by virtue of the prominence of these scientists, upset 
the whole conception of spores in coal and also the 
idea of the origin and formation of coals. They con- 
ceived that most of those bodies that had hitherto been 
called spores were alge and with those developed the 
gelosic-algal’ theory of the origin. of coal. It became 
all the more serious when the theory was in part 
accepted by Potonie, the foremost investigator on coal 
at the time, who had many followers. 

Jeffrey (1912) and Thiessen (1913) independently 
corrected this false notion of the algal and gelosic 
theories in proving that all the bodies called algze were 
the spore exines of Paleozoic plants. But the gelosic- 
algal theory was fascinating and at once appealed to 
the geologists, as it also explained a number of phenom- 
ena that seemed as yet inexplicable. Hence it became 
popular and spread fast. It also got into the textbooks 
and much of it is there yet. 


HUTTON THOUGHT HE SAW PLANT STRUCTURE 


Hutton (1837) saw besides the “peculiar cells” “un- 
mistakably more or less of the vegetable texture in the 
coal he examined.” Link (1836), who examined similar 
coals soon after, did not believe that what Hutton saw 
was the structure of wood. Link probably was right; 
what Hutton saw were merely the cross-sections of 
thin sheets of woody matter in coal, usually mistaken 
for fibers. Link, according to his description, saw the 
structure of wood in coal as well as other plant tissues. 
It should be remembered that the plant structures 
observed in coal all through the years were not so much 
from thin sections of coal as from the microscopic 
appearance of the horizontal cleavages. 

Goeppert (1846-1852) added more than all his con- 
temporaries to the knowledge of coal, and apparently 
obtained all or most of that knowledge through the 
microscopic as well as the macroscopic appearance of 
the horizontal cleavages and by the ash method, for 
he never speaks of making thin sections of coal. We 
are indebted to Goeppert for the first extensive knowl- 
edge of the kind of plants that gave rise to coal, but he 
is somewhat in error as to what tissues of the plants 
remained to form it. 

He inferred that charcoal or mother of coal was 
derived mainly from the Araucaria’; the bulk of the true 
coal to be formed from stems of Stigmaria, Sigillaria, 
Lepidodendra and Calamites,* but that the structure of 
these had been so much changed that nothing or very 
little of it was left, and that the discernible plant 
structure in the coal was derived from the bark of 
these trees. Ferns played but a small part in coal 
formation. Balfour (1854) asserted that Sigillaria and 





*Gelose—An amorphous gummy compound (C,H i0;) in Chinese 
moss and seaweeds. Alge—Green, brown or red aquatic cryptog- 
amous plants occuring in both sea and fresh water, including 
kelps, seaweeds, diatoms, etc.—EDITOR. 

’Araucaria—Pine trees. 


4Stigmaria, Sigillaria, Te niaend Tor 2 Flan having regular leaf 
sears which form a scale-like pattern. Calamites—Plants with 
jointed rod-like stems resembling the modern horsetail.—EDITor. 
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Stigmaria were the most important coal-forming plants 
and backed up his statements with good illustrations. 
Queckett (1853), on the other hand, believed that the 
Lepidodendra, Sigillaria and Stigmaria rarely, if ever, 
formed coal and that coal was formed almost entirely 
of coniferous trees—that is, trees related to our pines. 


HUXLEY THOUGHT COAL MAINLY BARK AND SPORES 


Dawson also spent much time in determining what 
kind of plant gave rise to coal, and adds Poacites and 
Ulodendra’ to the list already given. The conifers, he 
concluded, are represented only by their bark. He found 
only very little woody or plant structure:in the com- 
pact coal, the plant cells for the greater part having 
been obliterated and compressed into a homogeneous 
mass. Mineral charcoal consists of fragments of bark. 
Huxley concluded that none of the wood was left in 
coal and that the bark and the spores of plants con- 
tributed to the bulk of a coal bed. 

Lesquereux, in order to determine the kind of plants 
entering into coal, probably made the most complete 
survey of fossil plants that has ever been made in 
America, as he believed it to be impossible to get a 
correct idea of the nature of coal if the nature of the 
plants contributing to the coal was not known. 

_ With Dawson, Lesquereux and Guembel a new era 
in the idea of the nature of coal was inaugurated. They 


showed that all parts and products of all the plants, as 


far as known, contributed to coal; all possible plant 
structures and tissues, such as woody tissues and fibers, 
bark, parenchyma,’ cuticles, spores, pollengrains, resin- 
ous bodies and other minor objects could be recognized; 
and that in coal all is bound together by a substance 
which Guembel termed “carbohumin” into a mass which 
appears more or less homogeneous. Relatively little 
plant structure had been preserved. 

Our knowledge as to what kind of plants gave rise to 
coal beds has been supplemented by a number of investi- 
gators, the foremost of whom in this country is White. 
This subject has been worked up more from the rocks 
accompanying coal beds than from the coal itself and 
the literature regarding these fossilized plants has 
assumed vast proportions. It is of relatively little im- 
portance in the present consideration. 


NOTED DULL AND BRILLIANT LAYERS IN COAL 


When Hutton was looking for spores in coal he also 
discovered that coal was composed of different kinds 
of layers and that the different layers could be classified 
into two kinds, the one a homogeneous “crystalline” 
body containing no spores or only a few, and the other a 
duller, less homogeneous layer which contained most of 
the spores found in the coal. Upon this basis he pro- 
posed to classify coals into slate coals, coking coals 
and cannel coals. The different layers and varieties 
of coals were ascribed to the original differences in 
the plants from which they were derived. 

Dawson, thirty-five years later, came to similar con-- 
clusions, but he distinguished two main classes, mineral 
charcoal and compact coal. The compact coal consisted 
of bright concoidal pitch coal and duller slate coal with 
a horizontal fracture containing much earthy matter, 
arranged in thin interrupted lamine. The bright coal, 
he concluded, was mainly derived from bark, and the 
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dull, coarse coal consisted of numerous sublamine of 
disintegrated vegetable matter mixed with mud. The 
mineral charcoal was supposed to be derived from the 
woody matter impregnated with bitumen. 

Huxley also distinguished two classes: Mineral char- 
coal and coal proper. The charcoal was thought to be 
composed of stems and leaves reduced mostly to carbon. 
The compact coal he believed to be mainly composed of 
spore matter and some bark. The woody parts of trees, 
_he concluded, had largely decomposed and disappeared. 


WETHERED THINKS BRIGHT COAL STRUCTURELESS 


Wethered (1885) calls the “bright coal” a “hydro- 
carbon,” and describes it as a structureless, dark brown 
mass forming an important constituent of coal, but 
he does not attempt to account for its origin. The 
dull coal contained a large number of microspores and 
megaspores. 

Muck (1888) discusses the layering of coals at some 
length and introduces a new term, “‘pseudo-cannel coals,” 
which he applied to the dull coal associated with the 
fatty coals and differing in respect to its origin from 
the dull coals which are associated with gas coals. The 
difference between cannel coals and pseudo-cannel coals 
is that the latter contain no alge-like bodies. To deter- 
mine the difference in origin in these coals he regarded 
as a difficult matter and not to be settled easily. 

Potonie divides coals into three classes: Humus 
coals, derived for the most part from land plants; 
cannel coals, derived mainly from aquatic plants, and 
spore coals, derived largely from the more resistant 
plant substances like spores, pollens and resins. The 
humus coals have assumed a homogeneous, pitch-like 
consistency and are of a lustrous appearance and so 
are called bright coals. The dull coals have assumed 
a granular consistency and a dull appearance and so 
are called dull or mat coals. 

Almost all the ordinary bituminous coals are mixtures 
of humus and cannel coals, arranged in more or less 
alternate layers, and are called banded coals. As the 
typical humus coals were supposed to be formed under 
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FIG. 4. DRIED PEAT FROM BOG IN FIG. 3 
Substance is soft and soggy and can be readily cut by a spade. 
It is quite plastic and can be molded like clay. The cell or 


woody structure is definitely retained, but the cell walls have 
become thinner and softer. 


the conditions which today ordinarily accompany the 
growth of the land plants, and as the cannel coals were 
supposed to have been accumulated under very wet con- 
ditions, in order to account for the alternations of the 
two kinds of coal in the same bed, Potonie assumed 
that during the formation of the ordinary striped coals 
there was a sort of struggle going on between very wet 
and dry conditions, a sort of oscillation from one to the 
other in relatively short periods of time. 


Two CENTURIES OF SCIENTIFIC SURMISE 


These in brief are the peaks on the road that led 
up to the knowledge of the nature of coal possessed 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Volumes 
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have been written during the last two centuries. Yet, 
considering the number of investigators engaged on the 
problems involved, little progress had been made. If 
anyone should attempt to get an adequate understand- 
ing of the nature of coal through a study of the litera- 
ture compiled on the subject during this time he would 
be ill-advised because of the numerous contradictions, 
the many conclusions drawn from wrong premises, the 
frequent wrong interpretations and the number of 
hasty conclusions. 


Microscopy Is TRUE BASIS FOR COAL STUDY 


Progress was slow because of the difficulty of the 
subject and wrong methods of attack; further, in many 
phases there was a lack of knowledge of the underlying 
principles. As is often the case today, investigators 
occasionally blindly followed a leader into realms that 
led nowhere. Writers of textbooks copied the conclu- 
sions of prominent men irrespective of whether they 
were right or wrong, and when a statement had once 
gotten into a textbook of authority it was hard to 
eradicate it. It is so even today, but the difficulty was 
greater in the years gone by. Scientists in other flelds 
were content with what the textbooks had to say. 

In recent years most of the investigations of coal have 
been made by botanists with a purely botanical point of 
view. Much credit for the resumption of this line of 
attack must be given to David White of the Geological 
Survey. White saw that in order to get a proper under- 
standing of the nature of coal it must be attacked from 
the botanical side first and from the chemical side later; 
also that its study must begin with the peats and con- 
tinue successively on through the lignites and the sub- 
bituminous coals to the bituminous coals. 

Before actual microscopic examination of coal could 
begin difficulties in preparing it for examination had to 
be overcome. These in themselves constituted no small 
problem. Furthermore, before the nature of coal could 
be satisfactorily investigated all information relative to 
the subject in other allied branches of science, such as 
geology, botany, chemistry, colloid chemistry, physiog- 
raphy and fossil botany, had to be collected and brought 
into harmony. 

The great hindrance to the investigation of coal has 
been in the difficulties encountered in preparing it for 
examination. From the time of Witham and Hutton to 
the present day the one great difficulty has been to 
make thin sections for microscopic observation. Many 
attempts have been made to overcome this and to devise 
means by which better results might be obtained. 


TRY TO DETERMINE STRUCTURE FROM COAL ASH 


For a number of years a method was pursued that 
might be termed the “ash method.” Small bits of 
coal were carefully burned, either partly or totally, 
and the ash skeleton remaining was examined under the 
microscope. Among such investigators were Reade, 
Phillip, Goeppert, Bailey, Teschemacher and Ehrenberg. 
Goeppert seems to have become quite efficient in this 
method, as much of his knowledge of coal was obtained 
in this way. The method, however, proved unsuccessful 
in general and led to no important results. Other meth- 
ods were tried, but without success. 

Frank Schulze devised 4 maceration method. He had 
been accustomed to purify cellulose by means of nitric 
acid and potassium chlorate. It occurred to him to 
test coals for residual cellulose by the same method, and 
so he discovered that coal could be macerated by first 
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treating it with a mixture of nitric acid and potas- 
sium chlorate and then digesting it with ammonia. 
By watching the latter reaction under the microscope 
much of the structure in coal may be observed. _ 

Guembel applied this same method with great suc- 
cess. It was mainly through this process that he gained 
his deep insight into the nature of coal and was able 
to give the first adequate contribution to the subject 
of coal structure. It is now common practice to use 
this method to supplement the microscopic examination 
of thin sections. 

Quite recently Jeffrey of Harvard has tried to over- 
come the difficulties in cutting thin coal sections by 
first treating the coals alternately with a mixture of 
hydrofluoric and nitric acid and with alkalies, and then 
finally heating them in a hot ether and absolute alcohol 
solution. These treatments were supposed to soften 
the sample so as to make it possible to cut it with a 
sharp knife into thin serial sections. Nothing was 
gained in expediency by this method; besides, the origi- 
nal condition of the coal was entirely changed. Indeed, 
it was coal no longer. 


GRINDS COAL SECTIONS TO TRANSPARENCY 


Thiessen finally adapted to his needs the method that 
had been in use from the first, the same method that 
has been successfully used for many years by petrol- 
ogists and fossil botanists. The plan as adapted in 
brief is this: The small rectangular piece of coal to 
be examined is polished on one surface. By means of 
a mixture of about one to two parts of marine glue 
and three to four parts of Canada balsam, heated to a 
proper consistency, the polished surface is cemented 
permanently to a glass object slide. The piece is then 
ground down roughly to a safe thickness on a wheel 
such as lapidaries ordinarily use and is finally ground 
down by hand on a very fine hone until thin enough 
to be transparent.’ Oil shales are prepared in the 
same way. 

From eight to twelve sections can be made in a ia 
The coal in such sections is entirely in its original con- 
dition. Sections can thus be cut from any desired part 
of the coal, either across the bedding planes or hori- 
zontally with them, and they may be studied and photo- 
graphed at any magnification possible. 

Every ordinary bituminous coal has a more or less 
pronounced alternate banding of bright and dull layers 
(Fig. 1). This phenomenon had long been noticed but ~ 
was first obesrved in connection with microscopic work 
by Witham and Hutton, and later more definitely de- 
fined by Dawson and Wethered, who called the layers 
“bright coal” and “dull coal” respectively. Potonie, 
who called them glanz and mat coal, made them the 
object of considerable discussion and did much theo- 
retical work in an effort to explain them. 


DULL COAL REPRESENTS ATTRITUS MATERIAL 


It has now been definitely determined that the bright 
bands represent constituents that at one time were 
pieces or fragments of wood of varying sizes and that 
the “dull coal” represents layers of compiled constitu- 
ents that at one time were smaller fragments of wood 
interlayered by macerated plant matter or débris de- 
rived from many kinds of plant products called the 
“attritus” (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4). 

Many sections have been made of the bright bands 
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and examined under the microscope, and in every case 
it has been shown that they were derived from frag- 
ments of wood, such as parts of stems, limbs, branches, 
twigs and roots. Woody structure has been preserved 
in all of them (Fig. 2). In some cases such constituents 
represent quite large pieces, but most of them repre- 
sent only minute fragments. 

Between these two extremes all sizes are present. 
These constituents are always flat; the semi-decayed 
wood, having been at one time soft and pliable, has 
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been compressed and flattened. Being constituents de- 
rived from wood now turned into coal, they have been 
called “anthraxylon,” meaning wood coal. The nature 
of the anthraxylon may best be elucidated through a 
study of peat. It is now generally admitted that coal 
was formed as peat is being formed today. The whole 
process can, therefore, be studied first hand by studying 
peat. Peat may be taken as the first step and lignite 
as the second step in the process of coal formation. 
(To Be Continued) 


Illinois Mining Institute Meets at Springfield for 
Annual Fall Conclave 


Two Subjects, One on Accident Prevention, Another on Vocational 
Education, Bring Out Interesting Discussions—Frank F. Tirre, of the 


North Breese Coal & Mining Co., 


Succeeds William Hall as Society 


President—Next Summer Outing To Be Held on Boat from St. Louis 


EW meetings of the Illinois Mining Institute have 
Prose greater interest than the one held in Spring- 

field, Nov. 20. It was attended, however, by only 
about forty persons. The autumn program usually is 
shorter than that of the summer meeting, to which about 
half a week is devoted. The two papers which are presented 
have to be read and discussed on the same day on which 
the officers are elected and the necessary business is trans- 
acted. This leaves scant time for technical discussion. 

The meeting, which was held in the Municipal Building, 
was called to order at 10:30 a.m. by William Hall, chief of 
the Illinois Miners’ Examining Board. Charles T. Bauman, 
Mayor of Springfield, who had promised to welcome the 
delegates, was unavoidably absent, and Ernest Fullenwider, 
assistant State Attorney, spoke ably in his place. Fred 
Phaler, general superintendent of the Superior Coal Co. 
and a past president of the institute, responded. 

William E. Kidd read a paper on “The Cause of Fatal 
and Serious Accidents in Mines,” in which he emphasized 
the human elements in accident prevention rather than the 
technical or mechanical. Mr. Kidd referred to the progress 
from hand to electrical mining and declared that the wide 
use of electrical energy was an important factor in the 
increase of mine fatalities. Mr. Kidd represented that 
there were so many negative return conductors in a mine 
that if a man touched a conductor he was likely to make a 
direct connection with some such return conductor and be 
not merely shocked but electrocuted. 

A decrease in the number of skilled men in the mine, Mr. 
Kidd said, accounted for the increase in the number of 
accidents. This lack of skill arose from the failure of the 
sons of mine workers to follow the occupation of their 
fathers. With a lack of co-operation between mine workers 
and management and a decline in discipline safety hardly 
could be expected. 


SUICIDE OR OFFICIAL NEGLIGENCE? 


Joseph Haskins, state mine inspector of the Third Dis- 
trict, condemned the resignation with which miners met 
accidents, ascribing them to a preordained fate. Nor did 
it seem much better for the officials of the mine to talk 
of suicide when a man was killed as a result of something 
that appeared a foolhardy stunt. It was, he said, a poor 
way of covering someone higher up who really was the man 
at fault. He said that for every life taken by a prevent- 
able accident some man living could be_ blamed. 
When flesh is scrapped under such circumstances it is 
either due to a failure of the underground executives to 
comply with the inspector’s warnings or to a hazard which 
the manager might have detected had he noticed and ap- 
preciated it, or to lack of knowledge by the deceased of the 
dangers of his work. 

Mr. Haskins proposed that a statewide campaign be 


started to show the miner how he might gain maximum 
production with minimum danger. He cited the fact that 
the United States Fuel Co. had taken over a mine in Ver- 
milion County which had a statewide record for frequently 
recurring preventable accidents, and that the company as 
a result of its safety work had recently extracted three 
million of tons without a fatality. 


SAFETY AS A VOCATIONAL STUDY 


W. L. Morgan, state inspector of the Eighth District, 
urged that the education provided by the State Vocational 
Educational Board should deal with safety even more 
than: with matters of production. He said that Great 
Britain, despite the general friability of its mine roofs, the 
gaseous quality of a large proportion of its mines and the 
difficulties of ventilating adequately its old and extensive 
workings, had an enviable record for lowness of accident 
rate. Mr. Morgan attributed this fact to the better. dis- 
cipline of the miners of Great Britain. 

Henry B. Thompson, state inspector of the Seventh Dis- 
trict, said that between 90 and 95 per cent of present-day 
coal-mine accidents could be prevented. Out of the last 
eighteen fatal accidents recorded by the Department of 
Mines and Minerals, fifteen were, according to the report 
of the coroner, preventable. Mr. Thompson related the 
following story: A miner completed his day’s work by 
drilling holes for a shot, knowing that the shotfirers would 
fire the hole during the night. The mine examiner in mak- 
ing his rounds the following morning detected considerable 
quantities of gas in the room and so reported to the man- 
ager, who immediately ordered the man to another section 
of the mine to work there till his place was made safe. So 
anxious had the manager been to keep the man from 
danger that he had his check retained till he could point 
out the hazards and explain the transfer. But all the care 
was of no avail. The man went back to his old place, 
apparently to see if the blasting had done its work. Having 
an open light he set fire to the gas, which, exploding, snuffed 
out his life. 


LOVE OF DOLLAR AS ACCIDENT CAUSE 


The miner is like a capitalist, and the lure of the “al- 
mighty dollar” misleads him like the rest of us. This man 
had a safe working place and he could well have waited to 
load the coal in his old room. Mr. Thompson believed that 
the man violated the rules in the belief that the mine man- 
ager was trying “to slip one over on him” in the interest of 
the company. 

Following Mr. Thompson’s remarks James Taylor, eco- 
nomic investigator of the state, moved that John H. Walker, 
president, Illinois State Federation, address the meeting. 
Mr. Walker laid the accident increase to unfamiliarity of 
the miners with the latest approved practices and to speed 
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of production. He added that coal mining was a seasonal 
industry and the men who leave the mines in the summer 
are not assigned, on their return, to the rooms which they 
left, and so their knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
place in which they have worked is not available to defend 
them from danger. As Mr. Walker did not believe that 
mine work would ever be made steady, he advised the mine 
management to urge the miners to seek work in nearby 
brick plants so that when the brick plants closed down, 
the old force of men would be available to work in the 
mines. 

Mr. Walker urged that the laws of the state be enforced 
against examiners and managers who are guilty of crim- 
inal negligence. Though carelessness might be punished 
as manslaughter, the courts usually took cognizance of the 
offense only by taking away the certificate of the offender. 
He believed that a jail sentence should be given when the 
certificate was cancelled. It is a small hardship to take up 
a certificate, returning it, as is the custom, at some later 
date. Mr. Phaler stated that in his belief accidents were 
increasing because the majority of the managements of 
mines did not initiate any systematic campaign of accident 
prevention. 


VALUE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


After lunch J. T. Kolb, head of the industrial division 
of the state board, made an address on the “Value of Voca- 
tional Education,” describing the vocational board as com- 
posed of three departments: industrial, agricultural and 
home economics. In the latter department girls were edu- 
cated in scientific cooking, buying, sewing, etc. Any man 
who had mastered a certain knowledge of the fundamentals 
of any trade was eligible to enter a part-time trade exten- 
sion school, where he was given additional instruction and a 
definite amount of what might be called “shop work.” This 
gave him a chance to obtain work, and while doing this 
he was able to spend his evenings at classes where fur- 
ther instruction in his life work was given him. 

Work for miners’ education had not, however, been so 
completely elaborated. There were classes for hoisting 
engineers, for examiners and mine managers. Up to the 
present eighteen vocational schools have been started for 
mining men. Teachers were chosen from among those 
who already held certificates. Some of the teachers were 
state mine inspectors. 


MINERS SUSPICIOUS OF SCHOOLS 


It was necessary to select men who would be congenial 
to the mine workers, for they were prone to view the open- 
ing of a school with suspicion. It was the common prac- 
tice to write the town board of education and the local 
branch of the union, asking them to suggest a suitable 
instructor, and often the mine workers are themselves 
consulted before the classes start. 

James Taylor led the discussion with a declaration that 
only college-trained men had been allowed to act as teach- 
ers. Mr. Taylor wanted men who had risen from the pick. 
Martin Bolt, the secretary, managed to get in a word, 
denying Mr. Taylor’s statement, and several of the in- 
spectors declared that they had acted at one time or 
another as instructors. 

Mr. Bolt then read the report of the auditing commit- 
tee, which found about $1,800 in the treasury. One of 
those present protested that this looked like too much 
money and wanted all the papers of the institute from its 
first session printed and bound, but at a rising vote the 
plan was voted down. 


NEW OFFICERS ARE APPOINTED 


The following were elected as officials for the ensuing 
year: President, Frank F. Tirre, secretary-treasurer, 
North Breese Coal & Mining Co.; first vice president, H. H. 
Stoeck;, second vice president, John Millhouse, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Martin Bolt. The executive committee that 
served last year is continued in office. It consists of Thomas 
P. Bach, Charles Kerrell, Harry Fishwick, James Taylor 
and Samuel Jenkins. The summer meeting of next year 
will be held on a steamboat leaving St. Louis for a three- 
day cruise. 
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At the banquet at the St. Nicholas Hotel references were 
made to the loss of John Thompson, formerly chief of the ~ 
Department of Mines and Minerals, and of Walter -Rut- 
ledge, of the Bureau of Mines. About seventy-five were 
present. On the call of President Tirre, who acted as toast- 
master, addresses were made by William Hall, Fred Phaler, 
John Walker, Martin Bolt and James Taylor. 


Anthracite Joint Scale Board Empowered to 
Change Agreement, Secretary Wilson Says 


HE joint scale committee of the anthracite operators 

and miners conferred on Dec. 1 with Secretary of Labor 
Wilson on the interpretation of the President’s letter sug- 
gesting adjustment of alleged inequalities in the wage 
award. After the conference Secretary of Labor Wilson 
issued the following statement: 

“The operators and miners of the Joint Scale Committee 
of the anthracite coal field have had a misunderstanding 
concerning their authority under the communication of the 
President reconvening the scale committee. It is definitely 
understood that the agreement now in existence will con- 
tinue in force and effect during the time for which it was 
entered into. The Secretary of Labor has interpreted the 
communication of the President to mean that the Govern- 
ment will not interfere with the Joint Scale Committee in 
making any changes or modifications which they may- mu- 
tually agree should be made in the agreement.” 

No statement was issued by representatives of either the 
miners or operators. 

Those attending the conference were: Representing the 
anthracite operators: S. D. Warriner, president Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., Philadelphia; W. J. Richards, president, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville; C. F. 
Huber, president, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre; Frank Hemmelright, vice president, Temple Coal Co., 
Scranton. Representing the mine workers: Philip Mur- 
ray, International vice president, United Mine Workers of 
America, Pittsburgh; John Collins, president District 1, 
United Mine Workers of America, Scranton; Thos. Kennedy, 
president District 7, United Mine Workers of America, 
Hazleton; C. J. Golden, president District 9, United Mine 
Workers of America, Shamokin. James A. Gorman, secre- 
tary of the Anthracite Coal Commission, also attended. 


Carnegie “Tech” Has Complete Coal 
Mining Laboratory 


HE most elaborate coal-mining laboratory in America 

is just being completed for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, of Pittsburgh. The equipment comprises a 
full-sized coal mine, except that it yields no coal; a mine 
locomotive and a full set of coal- and metal-mine machin- 
ery that have been furnished by manufacturers. The labor- 
atory is located beneath the building of the division of 
science and engineering of the institute. 

In connection with the mining laboratories there will be 
a well-equipped ore-dressing and coal-washing plant. 

It is proposed to extend the mine during the practice 
work of the students along such a plan that it can be 
utilized for carrying some of the steam and water pipes 
of the institute. 


HusToN THOMPSON, of Colorado, was appointed chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission Dec. 1 for a 
term of one year. Mr. Thompson, who was vice-chairman 
during the last year, succeeds to the chairmanship under 
the rule of the commission which provides for rotation in 
the office of chairman among the several commissioners. 
Mr. Thompson was first appointed to the commission by 
President Wilson in December, 1918, to fill an unexpired 
term, and in December, 1919, was reappointed for a full 
term of seven years. He also has served as Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, in charge of the 
Court of Claims branch of the Department of Justice. 





Mine Foreman Fails To Observe 
Standing Orders 

The fatal mine explosion that occurred 
in No. 3 mine of the Union Collieries 
Co., at Renton, Pa., July 19, 1920, re- 
sulted from the mine foreman’s fail- 
ure to observe the standing orders of 
the company, forbidding any one to 
enter the mine after any interruption 
of the ventilation, until the mine had 
been examined and pronounced in a 
safe condition. 


EING one of the special commis- 

sion appointed, by the chief of the 
Department of Mines of Pennsylvania, 
to investigate and report as to the 
probable cause of the explosion that 
occurred in the No. 3 mine of the Union 
Collieries Co., at Renton, July 19, 1920, 
I was naturally deeply interested in the 
letter of “Safety Inspector,” Coal Age, 
Sept. 16, p. 5938, entitled “Negligence 
or Ignorance, Which?” The letter dis- 
cussed certain elements or conditions 
that the writer assumed were possible 
contributory causes of the disaster. 

While I felt, in reading this letter, 
that the premises taken were in some 
respects incorrect and tended to do an 
injustice to the company who operated 
the mine, I refrained from writing on 
the subject at the time, preferring to 
wait until after the holding of the 
coroner’s inquest, which would throw 
much light on the matter and, it was 
hoped, would establish the responsibility 
for this terrible calamity. I am in- 
clined to think that if all the details 
of that occurrence had been known to 
the writer of the letter to which I re- 
ferred, the knowledge would have 
changed his views and altered his con- 
clusion. 

In the first place, the established 
rule and practice at this colliery was 
to operate the mine in three shifts. 
The regular mine foreman and his 
several assistants entered and took 
charge of the mine, each day at 7 a.m., 
and quit on the arrival of the second 
shift at 3 p.m. Again, another fore- 
man and his assistants were in charge 
from 3 p.m. until the third shift arrived 
at 11 p.m. This was the nightshift 
and they remained in the mine until 
the arrival of the dayshift at 7 a.m. 
the following morning. 

Each day the mine was regularly ex- 
amined by the firebosses, who entered 
and started their work at 3 a.m., four 
hours before the entrance of the day- 
shift. The officials in charge of each 
shift were thus given full opportunity 
to confer with the officials of the next 
shift regarding the conditions existing 
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in the mine. These arangements would 
indicate that the management had 
made ample provision for the safety of 
their employees, in respect to the ex- 
amination of the mine. 

The statement made in the letter 
mentioned, which reads: “There was 
but a single fan installed when a more 
up-to-date equipment of a gaseous mine 
would suggest duplicate fans,’”’ is in- 
correct. To my personal knowledge 
there were two fans installed at this 
plant each operated by a_ separate 
motor, which leaves no question but 
that the mine was provided with ample 
means of ventilation; and there had 
been no trouble arising from this 
source prior to this explosion. The 
records made from time to time in the 
books kept by the mine foreman and 


firebosses fully demonstrate this fact. 

















officials of this mine were capable and 
reliable men. 

At the appointed time, I made it my 
business to be at Renton and attended 
the coroner’s inquest held there. I 
noticed that the management of the 
mine made no attempt to hide the fact 
that the fan had been stopped for 21 
hr. The mine officials informed our 
committee that the company furnishing 
power to the mine had requested them 
to have the line cleared on Saturday 
noon, July 17, owing to the need of 
making important repairs at the power 
station. The officials stated that on 
receipt of this notice, arrangements 
were promptly made to suspend all 
operations at the mine by noon Satur- 
day. From that time nothing was done 
till the night foreman reached the mine 
at 7 p.m., Sunday, July 18, ready to 
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Regarding the equipment of the mine 
and other arrangements, it can be 
stated that the electric current was 
carried down the mine shaft through 
insulated cables of 500,000 circ.mils. 
These cables were conducted immedi- 
ately into a switch-house at the bottom 
of the shaft: Here cutout switches 
were installed to enable thé shutting 
off of the current from each of the 
several haulage roads, and a similar 
switch controlled the current in each 
pair of butt or face entries. Electric 
wires were not extended beyond the 
last crosscut. 

The mining machines in use in this 
mine were of the latest and most ap- 
proved type. Brick stoppings and 
over-casts were kept in good condition, 
the stoppings being built as the entries 
were extended. Indeed, the air current 
was conducted about the mine in a way 
that met with the hearty approval of 
the district mine inspector. I can 
vouch for the fact that most of the 
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make his inspection of the mine four 
hours before the time for the regular 
nightshift to enter. Owing, however, 
to a combination of circumstances, 
power to operate the fan was not avail- 
able until about 2 a.m., Monday. 

The management did not attempt to 
justify the action of the night foreman, 
who is said to have entered the mine 
about an hour and twenty minutes be- 
fore the explosion occurred and who 
took with him the pumpers and other 
men who were to work in the mine. 
According to the statement of the 
management, this was a direct violation 
of the instructions given some time 
previous and which were in the nature 
of “standing orders.” These orders 
were to the effect that if the ventilation 
of the mine was interrupted for any 
time, long or short, no one other than 
those whose duty it was to examine the 
workings, was to be permitted to enter 
the mine until the examination had 
been made and reported. 
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In the consideration of safety, 
allowance must always be made for the 
human equation and the proneness of 
men to take chances. Safety must always 
depend to some extent on these per- 
sonal elements. There is always the 
possibility that the individual will fail 
at the supreme moment when all de- 
pends on his judgment and action to 
avert disaster. It is my firm belief 
that had this foreman been less anxious 
to get the work started the accident 
would not have occurred. 

JOHN G. BART, Supt. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Russellton, Pa. 





Where Does Responsibility Rest? 


The exercise of practical common sense 
by a fireboss, it is argued, would pre- 
vent him from permitting the use of 
open lights beyond a place generating 
gas and worked with locked safety 
lamps. For what is a fireboss em- 
ployed except to safeguard the mine 
against such practices? 


FTER asserting that under no 
conditions would he permit open 
lights to be used on the return air com- 
ing from places generating gas and 
worked with safety lamps, Robert A. 
Marshall, asks: “Did the foreman vio- 
late the mining law?” and adds, “I 
am compelled to admit in justice to 
him, that he could not be held for any 
violation of the law as it reads.” 
The*reference here is to a section of 
the Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsyl- 
vania (Art. 10, Sec. 3), which after 
prohibiting the use of open lights on 
the return air coming from any portion 
of a.mine worked with locked safety 
lamps, adds: “The provisions of this 
section “shall not apply to any mine 
wherein explosive gas is generated only 
at the’ face of active entries.” 


ONE Must USE COMMON SENSE 


If, as Mr. Marshall has stated, the 
fireboss cannot be held responsible on 
the ground of violating the law, is it 
not true that he is yet responsible for 
failing to use his common sense? It 
would seem that any schoolboy would 
know better than to work open lights 
beyond a point where explosive gas has 
been found. 

My answer is: If a fireboss finds gas 
in dangerous quantity, requiring the 
use of safety lamps at any point in 
his section, he cannot be excused for 
permitting the use of open lights on 
the return air in that section. It would 
be his duty to fence off the entire sec- 
tion and notify the mine foreman, who 
in turn should notify the superinten- 
dent; and it may be required for that 
official to notify the inspector. 

Any man who is in charge of a mine 
or section of a mine, whether fireboss, 
assistant foreman, or mine foreman, is 
responsible for its safe condition, and 
he must use practical common sense 
that would teach him that gas and open 
lights do not go together. The onlv 
logical conclusion in this case is that if 
safety lamps were used at the faces 
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of the two headings where gas was 
generated it was wholly unsafe to per- 
mit an open light to be used beyond 
that point. 

Speaking of the rapid diffusion of the 
gas into the air current, I am glad to 
note that Mr. Marshall, admitting this 
fact, still holds that no one can tell at 
what moment an increased flow of gas 
will render the current explosive. The 
striking of a large feeder of gas may 
be expected at any time when driving 
headings generating gas, and ample 
provision should be made to safeguard 
the mine against such a possibility. 

Before any fireboss makes up his 
mind that it is safe to allow the use of 
an open light on the return of a section 
generating gas, or beyond a _ point 
where safety lamps are required, he 
should ask himself a few questions such 
as the following: 1. What percentage 
of gas would be safe traveling in the 
return air where open lights are in 
use? 2. What is the least percentage 
of gas that the ordinary fireboss will 
detect in an air current on an entry? 
3. What assurance has he that this per- 
centage will not be increased at any 
moment, where the conditions are such 
as to require the use of safety lamps 
inby on that current? 


Wuat Is EXPECTED OF FIREBOSSES? 


Speaking of responsibility for safe 
conditions, permit me to ask our mine 
foremen what they expect of their fire- 
bosses and assistant foremen. Do they 
not expect each of them to use prac- 
tical common sense in the discharge of 
their duties? Mr. Marshall states: 
“From a practical standpoint, however, 
I want to say that he [fireboss] took 
long chances.” That word “chances” 
has laid many a poor man in his grave; 
and the chance taken may not have 
been his own, but that of some fireboss 
whose foreman has not held him re- 
sponsible and expected him. to use his 
common sense. 

Perhaps Mr. Marshall is right in his 
idea that the reading of the law allowed 
the use of open lights on air returning 
from a place where safety lamps were 
used but no one will claim that in 
so doing a fireboss displays practical 
mining judgment. It may not be too 
severe to impose even the death penalty 
where the willful failure of a fireboss 
to exercise his practical common sense 
and judgment has resulted in the loss 
of innocent lives. JOHN H. WILEY. 

Oliphant Furnace, Pa. 


Safety Devices vs. Moral Hazards 


The improvement of safety devices, de- 
signed to prevent the occurrence of 
accidents regardless of the unreliable 
human factor is here regarded of 
relatively less importance than the 
discussion of moral hazards and their 
consequences. 


TY ATTENTION has been at- 
tracted to a single statement 

that occurred beneath the photo of C. 
F. Tolman, president of the National 
Safety Council, in Coal Age, Oct. 14, 
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p. 803. Following is the statement: 
“Why discuss moral hazards, until the 
mechanical devices have done their ut- 
most to render accidents impossible?” 

The question of accidents, their 
causes and prevention, has been dis- 
cussed and analyzed so frequently that 
it is difficult to say or write anything 
that has not been already stated at one 
time or another. It is therefore a re- 
lief to have someone bring to our at- 
tention the fact that other avenues 
than those commonly discussed are 
open to investigators engaged in find- 
ing out ways and means of preventing 
mine accidents. The statement just 
quoted refers to improved mechanical 
devices designed to increase mine safety. 


EACH MINE WORKER A SAFETY DEVICE 


In a sense, a human being is a safety 
device, but one that is prone to fre- 
quent failure, because of the frailty or 
weakness of the ordinary individual. 
Moral hazards depend on the indivi- 
dual, and are proportioned to his cap- 
abilities and faithfulness, to say noth- 
ing of his personal equation that is a 
large factor in the success with which 
he is able to avoid or prevent accidents 
from occurring. 

Most of us will agree that more 
responsibility has been placed on the 
individual operator, in. this regard, 


‘than we have been willing to place on 


improved safety devices. It is true 
that no engineer or mechanic can put 
together machinery that will perform 
with the same completeness and in a 
manner equal to the functions of the 
human body; but the mechanical device 
acts independently of the human mind 
and is supposedly capable of greater 
certainty owing to that fact. 

The average reader may not have 
given a thought to the quickness with 
which sensations are transmitted from 
any part of the human body to the 
brain and vice versa. The moment a 
pain is felt through contact of any part 
of the body with a hot iron or other- 
wise, the sensation is instantly com- 
municated to the brain and, in response, 
a second impluse is communicated back 
to the muscle, which promptly breaks 
the contact to avoid further injury and 
pain. 


TRAIN MEN To WorK SAFELY 


To my mind, the problem of the 
greatest importance in relation to 
safety is the perfecting of this human 
device and eliminating, as far as we 
may, the possibility of its failure. The 
question is, What can we do to train 
men to operate with greater certainty 
and thereby improve the safety device 
they themselves each represent? Un- 
less we can do this we shall fail to elim- 
inate the moral hazards that must 
always be a controlling factor or one 
of at least equal importance to the best 
designed mechanical safety devices. In 
other words, we must teach the worker 
to safeguard himself. 

Not to be misunderstood, let me say 
I am an advocate of good roads, good 
ventilation and other means of in- 
creasing safety in mines by employing 
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the best methods and systems of work- 
ing. The fact remains, however, that 
the mine where men are taught they 
must take no chances is the mine that 
has the best record for safety. All that 
has ever been written and the best 
rules and regulations for securing 
safety must fail in their object, unless 
we can bring workmen to realize that 
they must protect themselves. This 
will doubtless be difficult to accumplish. 
While we can lead a horse to water, we 
cannot compel him to drink, and the 
same is true of the individual. 


Our MINE OFFICIALS SECOND TO NONE 


In this country, we have mine official 
who are second to none in the world 
in respect to their intelligence and 
practical judgment. Yet, there is a 
tendency among us to play the part of 
the “good fellow.” In our efforts to 
gain greater safety in mining, let us 
study what has been done along this 
line in other countries where mine 
accidents are less frequent than in our 
own mines. 

None of us desire to place greater 
hardships on miners and mine workers; 
and yet safety will often compel us to 
draw the line more closely than has 
been our wont. No excuse should be 
accepted or any leniency exercised to- 
ward a worker who has willfully taken 
a chance and risked injuring himself 
and others. No violation of mining 
laws or mine rules and regulations 
must be tolerated if we are to reduce 
our accident rate to a minimum. 

_ Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 





Open Lights and Gas 


The frequent recurrence of disasters, 
with which we are far too familiar, 
should lead us to discourage the prac- 
tice of chancing the use of open lights 
on the return current coming from a 
section where gas is generated to 
such an extent as to compel the use 
of safety lamps. 


O DOUBT many, like myself, have 


been surprised at the contention 


of some contributors to this discussion, 
that the use of open lights on the re- 
turn current of a section or portion of 
a mine worked with safety lamps, could 
be regarded as safe practice on any 
assumed conditions. 

_A short time ago this quesiton was 
discussed in Coal Age, in reference to 
a certain section of the Bituminous 
Mine Law of Pennsylvania that seem- 
ingly allowed the practice. Recently, 
attention has again been drawn to the 
same question, by the inquiry of J. M. 
Nichols, Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 642. Mr. 
Nichols cites an instance of the use of 
open lights on the return of a section 
where fifteen men were employed and 
gas was generating at the faces of the 
first three rooms in that section. 

My opinion is that the use of open 
lights, on the return of any place gen- 
erating gas in quantities requiring the 
use of safety lamps, should not be per- 
mitted. It appears to me that such a 
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practice is not in harmony with most of 
our state mining laws, or in keeping 
with our practical experience and 
knowledge. 

In Indiana, the law requires that the 
workings of a mine shall be kept “free 
from standing gas of whatsoever kind 
to such an extent that the entire mine 
shall be in a fit state, at all times, for 
men to work therein.” Although this 
may frequently be almost impracticable, 
yet the law should prevail. 

It is possible that the three rooms 
mentioned by Mr. Nichols may have 
had a foot or more of gas at each face, 
and yet the fireboss was unable to de- 
tect any gas between the roomnecks 
and the last breakthroughs. Such a 
condition would lead some to say that 
the balance of the section could be 
safely worked with open lights. How- 
ever, this is a straight question and 
admits of but one answer. The entire 
section should be marked “Keep Out,” 
and no one should be permitted to enter, 
until the gas has been removed and the 
entire section examined and reported 
safe for work. 

Some time ago I remember firebossing 
in a very gassy mine where the men had 
struck against the use of safety lamps 
and the mine was being worked with 
open lights. I firmly believe that as 
time rolled on they had cause to regret 
their action. It is not my wish to 
exonerate the management of the mine 
in granting the demands of the men, 
since the mine was equipped with elec- 
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tricity and even the fan and the hoist- 
ing engine were operated by that 
means, which should have called for 
the exercise of greater caution on the 
part of the management. 

It happened that, owing to the loss 
of power, the men were withdrawn 
from the mine one Saturday afternoon 
and two men went into the mine with 
electric lamps for the purpose of bring- 
ing out the mules. An explosion fol- 
lowed that blew out most of the stop- 
pings and all the doors on one side of 
the mine. Though the men escaped 
death, one of them was badly injured 
by being run down by a car blown by 
the blast of the explosion. 

In an adjoining mine, I had another 
week-end’s experience in an explosion 
that occurred at night when but seven 
men were down in the mine. There 
were in this mine many acres of old 
works that were full of gas. These 
had been sealed off and it was the prac- 
tice to allow the gas to bleed off at 
night, by opening holes in the stop- 
pings. 

In some way, the gas was ignited and 
an explosion followed killing a motor- 
man and severely burning the night- 
boss. Some forty stoppings and three 
overcasts were blown out and much 
other damage done in the mine. It may 
be that storage-battery locomotives 
would have avoided this explosion; but 
these incidents show some ot the 
dangers in mining practice. 


Linton, Ind. W. H. LuXxTON. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Detecting Carbon Monoxide Gas 


A percentage of carbon monoxide dan- 
gerous to life cannot be detected on 
the flame of a safety lamp. 


Re say if carbon monoxide gas 
can be detected in mines by observ- 
ing its effect on the flame of a safety 
lamp. I have seen a statement that this 
gas causes a lengthening of the lamp 
flame. The question was argued at 





eonsiderable length at a meeting I once 
attended when a large number of fire- 
bosses and mine foremen, were present, 
and there was such a diversity of opin- 
ion expressed that I decided to submit 
the question to Coal Age and ask if a 
percentage of gas that is dangerous to 
life would produce any visible effect 


on the flame of a lamp. At the meet- 
ing, a few firebosses stated that they 
had observed the lengthening of the 
flame when they were confident that 
no marsh gas was being generated and 
thought the effect was produced by a 
trace of carbon monoxide too small to 
affect the life or health of workers. 
—_—__—,, Ill. F'IREBOSS. 





Carbon monoxide is an extremely 
poisonous gas, one-tenth of 1 per cent 
often proving fatal when breathed a 
sufficient time. This percentage of gas 
however, is too small to produce any 
visible effect on a lamp flame. 

When the flame of a lamp is observed 
to reach upward in a slim taper blaze, 
the probable cause is a deficiency of 


® oxygen in the air, which causes the 


flame to lengthen in an effort to secure 
the necessary oxygen to complete the 
combustion of the carbon. 

Carbon monoxide must be detected by 
observing its effect on caged birds or 
mice, as illustrated in the accompany- 
ing figure. These small animals are 
prostrated with the gas in far less time 
than a similar effect is produced on a 
healthy person. 
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Anthracite Foremen’s Exami- 
nation, Ninth District, 
May 4, 1920 


(Selected Questions ) 


QuUESTION—W hat distance is required 
between main doors to comply with the 
Anthracite Mine Law? Tell how main 
doors shall be built and placed. 

ANSWER—Article 10 of the anthracite 
law treating on ventilation does not 
specify any distance apart of main 
doors. The law requires all doors to 
close automatically (Sec. 9). An at- 
tendant must be constantly on duty to 
open and close each door (Sec. 10). 
Main doors must be so placed that one 
door shall always be closed while the 
other is open in order to prevent the 
short-circuiting of the air (Sec. 11). 
An extra main door must be provided 
and kept standing open, ready to be 
closed at once in case the door in use 
is broken (Sec. 12). Each door must 
be hung in a solid frame fastened se- 
curely in stone, brick or mortar, unless 
otherwise permitted, in writing, by the 
inspector (Sec. 18). 

QUESTION—(a) What are the four 
electrical units? (b) What three things 
should be proportionate for the safe 
transmission of electrical energy? 

ANSWER—(a) The four common elec- 
trical units are the volt or unit of 
pressure; the ampere or unit of quan- 
tity; the watt or unit of power; and 
the ohm or unit of resistance. 

(b) In the transmission of electrical 
energy the voltage and amperage of 
the current are proportioned to the 
resistance of the conductor or the line 
resistance in order to effect the greatest 
economy and safety. 


QUESTION — How would you proceed 
if you discovered a workman in, contact 
with a charged electric trolley wire in 
a mine? Describe in detail, assuming 
that the, workman is unconscious. 

ANSWER —If a switch is close at 
hand, shut off the current. Or, stand- 
ing on a dry board or dry clothing or 
paper, cut the wire with one sharp blow 
of an ax, between the victim and the 
power house. In any event permit no 
delay, but drag or push the man off 
from the wire, standing on a dry board 
and using a dry garment or dry wooden 
rail for the purpose. 

When the man is free from the wire 
proceed at once to apply artificial respi- 
ration, turning him over on his stomach, 
with face to one side to permit free 
breathing, and head resting on one 
arm. See that the mouth is clear and 
the tongue pulled forward so as not to 
obstruct the throat. Then, kneeling 
astraddle of the man’s thigh and plac- 
ing the outspread hands across the 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





small of the back and the lower ribs, 
proceed to alternately compress and ex- 
pand the lungs by the forward and 
backward motion of the body, at the 
rate of regular breathing, say sixteen 
times a minute. This must be con- 
tinued until the person shows signs of 
life or until a physician, previously 
summoned, has arrived. Efforts to re- 
vive the person should not be discon- 
tinued for two hours or more or until 
the person is pronounced dead, 


QUESTION—What precautions would 
you take, as foreman of a mine, to pre- 
vent and reduce accidents from falls of 
roof? 

ANSWER—The means of avoiding ac- 
cidents from falls of roof can be classi- 
fied under four heads, as follows: 
1. The adoption of a systematic method 
of timbering that is suited to the con- 
ditions in the mine. 2. Making and en- 
forcing rules and regulations designed 
to increase safety in the mine. 3. Main- 
taining a thorough inspection of the 
mine by competent and trustworthy 
officials, at frequent regular intervals 
while the men are at work. 4. Main- 
taining discipline by suitably punishing 
all violations of the mining laws or the 
rules and regulations of the mine. 
Attention to these four requirements 
will go far toward preventing and 
reducing the number of accidents in the 
mine. 

QUESTION — (a) If a safety lamp 
shows a cap of 1% in. what percentage 
of gas is in the air current? (b) If 
you discovered this condition existing 
in your section in the morning, while 
making your round as an assistant 
foreman, describe in detail the action 
that you would take. 

ANSWER—The percentage of gas cor- 
responding to a 1% in. cap is 
*x/36  Xwi.2hy=307A/ 46 Baceay. 38 210; 

(b) Three-and-one-half per cent of 
gas present in the air would indicate a 
dangerous condition existing in that 
section of the mine. The duty of an 
assistant foreman, on discovering such 
a condition, would be to promptly with- 
draw the men working in that section, 
notifying them to extinguish all open 
lights at once. A fireboss should then 
be stationed at each entrance to the 
section to prevent any one from enter- 
ing the same until the danger has been 
removed and the foreman notified. 

Having withdrawn the men safely 
from that section, it may be possible 
to increase the circulation of air therein 
without interfering with the regular 
work in other portions of the mine. 
When that is not the case, however, 
all the men should be withdrawn from 
the mine and means taken to improve 
the gaseous condition in the affected 
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section. The increase of gas may be 
only temporary owing to striking a 
fresh blower; but if permanent it will 
be necessary to arrange for an in- 
creased air volume in that section to 
dilute and sweep away the gas. 


QUESTION—As foreman in a very 
gaseous mine where electric cap lamps 
are used as a means of illumination, 
what precautions would you take to 
insure the safety of the workmen under 
your charge? What additional precau- 
tions would you take to prevent acci- 
dents from gas, other than complying 
with the requirements of the mining 
law ? 

ANSWER—In a mine generating gas 
in considerable quantity and where the 
miners use electric cap lamps they ~ 
should be supplied also with safety 
lamps. In such a mine safety inspec- 
tors should be employed in addition to 
the assistant foremen. All miners 
should be instructed to watch their 
safety lamps to detect any unusual 
gaseous condition of the mine air. The 
safety inspector should make frequent 
and careful examination of every por- 
tion of the mine to insure that the 
ventilation is adequate and the ventilat- 
ing current properly conducted and 
made to sweep the working faces clear 
of gas. The miners’ cap lamps should 
be properly protected with strong wire 
netting or otherwise safeguarded 
against the bulbs of the lamps being 
broken. 

In addition to these precautions com- 
petent shotfirers should be employed to 
examine charge and fire all holes drilled 
by the miners, and this must be done 
after the men have left the mine. The 
shotfirers must examine each place be- 
fore firing a shot therein and refuse 
to fire any shots that in their judgment 
are unsafe. Only permissible powders 
must be used, and all shots be fired by 
electric battery. 


QUESTION—(a) What is the nature 
of permissible explosives? (b) How 
do they differ from black blasting 
powder? 

ANSWER — (a) For the most part 
permissible explosives contain ammo- 
nium nitrate or other nitrated com- 
pounds, or salts having a high percent- 
age of water of crystalization. The 
aim is to reduce the flame temperature 
and render the explosion of the powder 
as nearly flameless as possible, through 
the agency of the nitrated salts and 
water of crystalization. Permissible 
powders are exploded by percussion, 
and a far less weight of the explosive 
is required to produce the same effect 
in blasting. 

(b) Permissible explosives differ 
from black powder in the fact that they 
produce less flame and this has a lower 
temperature than the flame produced 
by the explosion of black powder. While 
black powder is readily ignited by a 
spark or flame and its action is de- 
flagrating, permissible explosives must 
be detonated by the use of a percussive 
cap, and a less weight of the explosive 
is required for the same work. 
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Movement of Coal by Fourteen Railroads, 
July and First Seven Months of 1920 


(Compiled by U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 


SHIPMENTS DURING JULY 


Received from Connec- 























a Figures for six months, January-June. 





+ Figures for two months, January-February. 


No report for July. 











Originating on Line tions Total 
Classes and Railroads 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
For Revenue Only Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons ShortTons Short Tons Short Tons 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 2,992,204 3,481,938 1,400,630 1,146,911 4,392,834 4,628,849 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsb’gh 531,601 895,181 15,375 ,248 546,976 918,429 
Buffalo & Susquehanna....... 120,808 LWW Ale! \. cael ts En nen ae. ee 120,808 174,779 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 2,453,693 2, or 323 209,235 249,314 2,662,928 2,464,637 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mtn. 88,183 4,088 5 49,801 88,704 73,889 
N.Y. Central (Buffalo and east) 669,381 834" Cen CEM ® Bake eee 669,381 834,358 
Norfolk & Western........... 1,979,980 1,91 i 662 219,872 306,425 2,199,852 2,219,087 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... 554,279 "409,252 679,746 576,785 1,234,025 986,037 
Pittsburg & Shawmut........ ~ 169,930 265: 500MM aes 2a Bien teat 169,930 263,300 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North’n 45,116 65,077 34,598 Sile225 79,714 96,300 
Yue ahs ES a el 10,105 633,752 55,459 68,317 465,564 702,069 
Western Maryland.......... 386,233 530,064 574,526 366,188 960,759 896,252 
PRO AIe am tare erste satay ss ss, 0.8.0 10,401,513 11,439,774 3,189,962 2,818,212 13,591,475 14,257,986 
For Company Fuel 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 479,782 426,961 26,801 4,912 506,583 431,873 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsb’gh 54,020 7AGISUNLIG | 2 1525-3 CRMs Ree oe ia 54,020 70,111 
Buffalo & Susquehanna....... 7,344 Cc OL Gere ek Sire, N, 7,344 7,018 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 168,344 OSS) Geer ites. tleahcs fy ors 168,344 203,596 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mtn. ......... 1,744 T4632 See shi 1,463 1, 
N.Y. Central (Buffalo and east) 131,745 VA Eble Beets | a a lee ee 131,745 77,511 
Norfolk & Western.......... 152,657 154,083 49,048 48,380 201,705 202,463 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... 21,447 18,655 19,612 25,043 41,059 43,698 
Pittsburg & Shawmut........ 1,061 SA AE Ve cere hes ee a ne a 1,061 3,394 
~ Pittsburg,;Shawmut & North’n 3,101 DVZO4) Tee ce) sv 2 alee 3,101 5,264 
VAT ETM AIU SEL E 22d lcra oc Asie 9,398 35,325 52 50 19,450 35,375 
Western Maryland........ ie 34,532 52,247 349 546 34,881 52,793 
DOEADIS. - eo Bie IRI Ree 1,073,431 1,055,909 97,325 78,931 1,170,756 1,134,840 
Coke for Revenue and Fuel 
Baltimore & Ohio............ 112,263 167,211 59,948 80,773 172,211 247,984 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsb’gh 5, 812 16,976 24,067 Sey Py 29,879 52,698 
Buffalo & Susquehanna....... 37,103 2 B05 Sane eee 23 37,103 28,975 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 49,910 44,073 4,385 6,143 54,295 50,216 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mtn. a 258 2,505 1,061 Salley: 6,319 7,626 
Norfolk & Western........... 50, 132 110,387 2,984 21,202 53,116 131,589 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... 26,068 35,739 380,436 298,938 406,504 334,677 
WeidaiaS CHR § 10 oo: Rae) 0 rekon nn Baton te Shaws ess 40} BREE ore reek 
Western Maryland..........: 2,891 3,579 22,951 39,377 25,842 42,956 
PURVES cis atcis aC axe e's sas os 289,437 409,422 495,872 487,335 785,309 896,757 
SHIPMENTS FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 
For Revenue Only 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio............ 17,248,735 21,566,378 6,014,287 7,115,280 23,263,022 28,681,658 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsb’gh 3,178,588 5,101,726 218,954 110,442 3,397,542 5,212,168 
Buffalo & Susquehanna....... 662,699 1,073,388 sy) fh 0 Ce ete 663,656 1,073,388 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 12,674,465 14,019,051 12273,2 100) 5105170) 13:947;675e nls 29;22 1 
IDL ee yo ie ae Ae a ee 149,675 269,075 3,180,345 5,360,071 3,330,020 5,629,146 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mtn. 433,846 457,570.08 10,908 136,088 440,414 593,664 
INAS sand cast) BOSS 49 0umss201 7 2080. set Ane ies 3,638,490 5,201,726 
Norfolk & Western... 11,114,391 11,401,225 1,398,805 1,800,980 12,513,196 13,202,205 
Pennsylvaniaveses ot. cca ony 5,996,448 6,138,239 1,436,168 1,378,082 7,432,616 7,516,321 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... 3,280,923 2,629,718 3) 678,244 3,246,474 6, 959, 167 5,876,192 
Pittsburg & Shawmut........ 1,073,631 ED SOREN bees hoes SR ee 1; 073, 631 1,592,538 
Pittsburg, Shawmut &-North’n 237,972 449,879 165,260 189,523 403,232 639,402 
VEN guar, On eee eee oe 2,368,451 3,506,542 331,425 379,481 2,699,876 3,886,023 
Western Maryland...:....... 2,079,617 2,970,271 3,734,594 3,617,849 5,814,211 6,588,120 
ROGAN giles feGhied sess 64,137,931 76,377,332 21,438,817 24,844,440 85,576,748 101,221,772 
For Company Fuel 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio. . 3,153,851 2,796,599 240,215 135,584 3,394,066 2,932,183 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsb’gh 348,975 465,992 773 244 349,748 166,236 
Buffalo & Susquehanna....... 41,806 O25 80G6 ome tie eris ) bccte ad oe 41,806 62,806 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... Th OGO7 lee 500g 1.0) Meme ote rs cae Rie es ces ates 5 1,060,114 1,380,318 
TPG eels eis Gis vig fe se 8 623,524 655,589 938,562 1,115,203 1,562,086 1,770,792 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mtn. 12,952 12,358 2,567 ,268 15,519 15,626 
N.Y. Central (Buffalo and east) 974,214 SAS OTAY Be ete ee wktha, eAoN 974,214 848,974 
Norfolk & Western........... 1,325,482 1,393,000 264,092 335,032 1,589,574 1,728,032 
Pennsylvaniad.............. 1,796,501 1,620,808 74,080 181,760 1,870,581 1,802,568 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie...... 146,699 164,529 161,674 143,713 308,373 308,242 
Pittsburg & Shawmut........ 18,447 PSO LOWERS tie pice atera Lists 18,447 25,528 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North’n 20,545 5300 SiMe cama be bali s dae 20,545 33,088 
PecreIciT ATR Pe og a yar esin a bs 167,146 264,392 1,693 4,482 168,839 268,874 
Western Maryland........... 202, 464 348, 372 105, 112 22) 236 307,576 370,608 
PL Obaleee gs, oes, saat Ce Sa 9,892,720 10,072,353 1,788,768 1,941,522 11,681,488 12,013,875 
Coke for Revenue and Fuel. 
Baltimore & Ohio. . 645,375 1,068,185 371,072 564,816 1,016,447 1,633,001 
Buffalo, Rochester & ‘Pittsb’gh 126,712 123,276 159,603 235,940 286,315 9,216 
Buffalo ’& Susquehanna eae 213,782 216,913 75 62 213,857 216,975 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 314,507 322,437 26,262 81,958 340,759 404,395 
Romig Garey ae vtee sdleisic bc. amet 53,406 103,438 128,565 236,819 181,971 340,257 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mtn. 50,458 38,129 567 3,268 53,025 41,397 
Norfolk, & Western.......... 625,695 677,467 62,195 133)752 687,890 811,219 
Pennsylvania? ah Meena 1,265,973 1,183,676 312,270 208,775 1,578,243 1,482,451 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... 222,357 215,365 2,578,286 2,068,312 2,800,643 2,283,677 
ALP saNlee ere eh sarc ee NG ee Tacs ote: (aby « kecebrneueier ss: Gage es eee. 
Western Maryland.......... 26,192 30,376 2215225 132,179 247,417 162,555 
Pt ALB ARttae shone tae Stee. <3 3,544,457 3,979,262 3,862,275 3,755,881 7,406,732 7,735,143 
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Coal Mining Promises to Become 
Chief Industry of Formosa 


Coal mining, according to the Colliery 
Guardian, promises to become the most 
important enterprise of the island of 
Formosa. Production has risen from 
less than 350,000 tons in 1914 to more 
than 1,000,000 tons in 1919, and it is 
estimated that by next year the mines 
will be close to a 2,000,000-ton basis. 

In 1919 exports, principally to Hong 
Kong, the Philippine Islands, Shanghai 
and Singapore, accounted for approxi- 
mately 480,000 tons; bunker sales were 
100,000 tons; while Formosan consump- 
tion was estimated at 570,000 tons. The 
total coal deposits of Formosa are 
variously estimated at figures between 
691,840,000 tons and 850,000,000 tons. 
Production could be greatly increased, 
and an output of as much as 5,000,000 
tons per annum easy of attainment, 
were it not for defective harbor and 
transport facilities. 


Reclamation of Belgian Mines 
Advances; Output Increasing 


Since publication of the article “Re- 
claiming the Coal Mines of Lens,” in 
Coal Age, Nov. 25, advices from the 
devastated region, according to the 
Colliery Guardian, state that No. 14 bis 
pit at Lens yielded 181 tons during Sep- 
tember, and No. 22 pit at Courriéres 11 
tons. On the last day of October a 
small increase was noted at the former 
pit, and the output is now about 40 
tons a day. 

Cementation at Lens has been fully 
completed in 11 pits out of 130, which 
form the concession. Continuous pump- 
ing is to be undertaken at No. 10 and 
No. 10 bis pits, and the newly-erected 
pumping installations at No. 7 pit. The 
headgear of shaft No. 6 ter has been 
started at Marles. The aim is to double 
the 6-6 bis pit, and so make it an inde- 
pendent one for ventilation. The re- 
modelling of No. 7 pit, and its use 
either as an upcast or winding shaft, 
are under consideration. 


WASHERY CAPACITY 250 ToNs Hour 


The sinking of No. 2 pit ter is now 
fully completed. This pit is situated in 
an alluvial area near the La Clarence 
River and Béthune-Saint Pol Railway. 
Sinking was started at the end of 1917. 
The machinery consists of a battery of 
Buttner boilers (eight multitubular 
boilers) and a steam winding engine 
with an hourly capacity of 260 tons. 
Screening and washing plants are 
adapted to an output of 250 tons per 
hour. 

Nearly 40,000 workers were employed 
in the collieries of Northern France 
during September, an increase of some 
3,000 above June; 20,800 men are work- 
ing on the surface and 19,000 under- 
ground. Deepening of the ventilation 
shaft (No. 2) at La Clarence is pro- 
ceeding through the coal measures; the 
1,000 m. level will be reached in about 
two years. The sinking of a shaft is 
under consideration at Ligny-lez-Aire 
Collieries. 
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M. M. Garland, Congressional Authority on — 
Mining Affairs, Dies 


AHLON M. GARLAND, Representative-at-large from 

Pennsylvania, one of the union labor leaders of the 
House and chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
was found dead in his home at Washington from heart 
disease Nov. 19. Funeral services were conducted in Pitts- 
burgh Novy. 22 in the presence of hundreds of friends and 
relatives and an official congressional delegation. 

Mr. Garland, who was the House authority on mining af- 
fairs, was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1856, and was mostly 
self-educated. He be- 
gan work on a farm 
at the age of nine 
yeatsvand lbater 
learned the trade of 
puddling and heating. 
He joined the Amal- 
gamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, and in 1891 
was elevated to the 
presidency of the as- 
sociation, which posi- 
tion he held for seven 
years. Mr. Garland 
had also been vice- 
president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 





Through lifelong associa- 
tion with mineral production Mr. Garland closely followed 
developments in the coal industry. He gave much attention 
to mining legislation and conducted a thorough investigation 


of the war-minerals situation. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the relationships between capital and labor in the 
mining industry. 

As a labor leader who also enjoyed the confidence of em- 
ployers he was frequently called upon to advise labor and 
capital in industrial troubles. During the anthracite strike 
in 1902 Mr. Garland took an important part, and was 
selected by John Mitchell as labor’s member of the arbitra- 
tion commission, which, however, did not function, as an 
agreement was reached without referring the matter to an 
arbitration board. 

He was appointed Collector of Customs of Pittsburgh by 
President McKinley in 1898 and served in that position 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Taft until 1915, when he 
resigned. Mr. Garland had also served as a member of the 
Select Council of the City of Pittsburgh for two terms, the 
Pittsburgh School Board for four years and the Borough 
Council of Edgewood, Pa., where he resided, for six years. 

From 1915 until the time of his death Mr. Garland repre- 
sented Pennsylvania in the House, where as chairman of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining he handled a variety 
of legislation having an important bearing on mining affairs. 
He also served as supreme dictator from 1914°to 1915 and 
from 1915 to 1919 as general dictator of the Loyal Order 
of Moose. ; F 





Coal-Mine Labor Prosperous 


((OOe Ee with a year ago the number of employees 
in the bituminous coal mines, as reported: by fifty-nine 
representative companies to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was 5.7 per cent less in the first half month pay period of 
October, but the total amount of wages received by the 
smaller number of men was 83.6 per cent greater. In other 
words, the average income of all employees in these repre- 
sentative operations was at the rate of $181 per month in 
October, 1920, compared with $130 per month for the cor- 
responding period of last year, an increase of more than 
-88 per cent. This is the best showing made in any of the 
thirteen manufacturing industries with which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics compares these figures for bituminous 
coal. 

In three industries other than coal mining, namely, the 
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iron and steel, car building and car repairing, and the paper 
making industries, the increases in total payroll in October 
of this year compared with last year were greater than in 
bituminous coal, but in each of these others the increase in 
total payroll is mainly, if not entirely, due to a greater 
number of men and not to greater earnings per man. Com- 
pared with 33.6 per cent increase in payroll earnings in- 
dicated for the bituminous-coal industry, seven industries 
show a decrease, the greatest being 28 per cent in boots 
and shoes, 21 per cent in leather and in hosiery and under- 
wear, and 13 per cent in cotton finishing and 12 per cent in 
automobiles. 
When comparing October, 1920, with September, 1920, 
five of the fourteen industries show an increase in the 
amount of money paid to employees, bituminous coal being 
the leader, and’ nine show a decrease. Of these two recent 
months the largest decrease in payroll earnings occurred 


in cotton manufacturing, with 23 per cent, and cotton finish- 


ing, with 17.5 per cent. With respect to the number of 
men employed in October compared with September, the 
woolen industry alone records a measurable increase, bitu- 
minous coal showing practically no change and the automobile 
and men’s clothing industries showing the largest decreases. 


Amounts of Coal Moved by Railroads 


N A TABULATION of freight handled by Class 1 rail- 

roads, having annual operating revenues above $1,000,- 
000, for the months of April, May and June, 1920, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission gives the following figures 
on coal and coke: 

Anthracite coal—644,788 cars, amounting to 31,129,687 
tons. 

Bituminous coal—2,908,406 cars, amounting to 144,470,058 
tons. 

Coke—265,193 cars amounting to 9,432,251 tons. 

By districts the coal handled was as follows: 

Eastern—Anthracite coal, 614,638 cars of 30,052,775 tons; 
bituminous coal, 1,758,966 cars of 90,227,569 tons; coke, 
189,412 cars of 6,933,980 tons. 

Pocahontas—Anthracite coal, 922 cars of 44,944 tons; 
bituminous coal, 250,776 cars of 13,626,733 tons; coke, 14,- 
725 cars of 512,091 tons. 

Southern—Anthracite coal, 1,179 cars of 42,554 tons; 
bituminous, 350,801 cars of 16,678,585 tons; coke, 27,348 
cars of 934,599 tons. 

Western—Anthracite, 28,049 cars of 989,414 tons; bitum- 
inous, 547,863 cars of 23,937,171 tons; coke, 33,708 cars of 
1,051,581 tons. 





CARLOADS OF BITUMINOUS coal dumped by the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. at Lake Erie ports and Atlantic tidewater 
piers between May 1 and Oct. 1 were as follows: 


Tidewater Lake 
LER Carry Aes aoe on ao ries so nic. 11,200 3,912 
JUNG ee avcten te ate sie, | eee 13,312 6,82 
DULY gas ny Sere eee ee ee Che tare 14,397 11,361 r 
PUGS bin oan tie alate duals: sya sisaem secs 0,09 21,750 
September °". schtetew . .pc:ce ere 20,899 25,180 





THE JOINT COMMITTEE, representing operators, whole- 


salers and retailers, which is compiling figures which must — 


be obtained from the three sources, is marking time await- 
ing the gathering by each group of the necessary basic 
information. The personnel of the committee is as follows: 
Operators, Colonel D. B. Wentz, J. A. Walsh and D. W. 
Buchanan; wholesalers, C. L. Couch, Borden Covel and 


Noah H. Swayne; retailers, John Lloyd, W. A. Smoot and 


Michael Burns. 





AN AUCTION SALE of 5,000 acres of timber, coal and 
mineral lands near Cumberland and Georges. Creek coal 
basin, Md., was held at Cumberland, Md., Nov. 20. The 
property consists of a part of the Hoyes Coal, Iron and Lime 
Discovery and General Duff Green’s iron ore lands. The 
property is two miles from stations on the main line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and the Western Maryland 
railroad. 
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Anthracite Shipments Cut by Strikes 


HIPMENTS of anthracite for the first seven months of 

the coal year 1920-21 (April 1 to Oct. 31), as reported 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Information at Philadelphia, 
have amounted to 39,720,654 gross tons, as compared with 
41,771,313 gross tons for the same period last year. The 
decreased tonnage this year was, as shown in the following 
table, due almost entirely to the outlaw railroad switch- 
men’s strike in April and to the “vacation” strike of the 
miners in September. The average shipments for the five 
normal months were 6,262,699 tons. The shipments in 
April fell below this figure by 1,448,486 tons, while the 
loss in September, due to the vacations, was 2,669,743 tons, 
so that the total shipments for the period are something 
more than 4,000,000 tons below what they would have been 
except for these two unauthorized interruptions to regular 








production. Shipments by initial carriers were as follows: 

April May June July 
RACPECENIG ICR Get fo) sab. asco, 0.0, 470 1,055,190 1,298,295 1,165,339 1,251,791 
BUEN SERCO leis te gy cian dis o's laos 898,929 1,130,707 1,150,977 1,217,642 
CRU OL Nad wi urs ole lire. es 305,465 483,352 525,666 536,419 
LEY, GES CCAR IGA RS ee ae ee 545,419 844,464 891,481 908,538 
PAG a OO net, shes ces 833,254 845,033 901,325 893,358 
LENO 2 o 408,490 438,144 497,953 560,665 
Gad al co that UB cian eae aa a 346,144 643,930 710,212 547,919 
RODEN a OIG AW © ROY. Soe ek oie tna 160,306 173,913 176,604 177,427 
Se ee ose en 261,014 298,040 300,400 95,341 
OT I! a 4,814,211 6,155,878 6,319,957 «6,389,199 

Totals, 

August September October 7 mos, 
rtd Rae Sea ae 1,401,849 537,176 1,317,070 8,026,710 
Ta Venh on eeeees i aicse. 15159,816 534,440 1,180,270 7,272,781 
MG EVER ORUIN Us cfeievevdtarate p 510,593 348,978 486,609 3,197,082 
Pelt ROE WV CMESER Scie. cicteie. <a os 878,222. 642,016 846,054 5,556,194 
WRerIPACOR athena. eae: 917,579 736,160 893,058 6,019,767 
Tere OS RLY 2 ee cee ee 513,233 243,540 484,940 3,146,965 
BEPTOPEGAEG Pa Ble stale Risfeys vote 20st 358,740 285,074 531,598 3,423,617 
N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 177,151 149,260 190,958 1,205,619 
L.& N.E.R.R.... 290,470 116,310 310,344 1,871,919 
otalas eae ts vars s 5s 6,207,653 3,592,954 6,240,901 39,720,654 


Lieb Says Operators Observe Contracts; 
Blames I. C. C. for Car Shortage 


UCH less violent in his remarks on the attitude of the 

coal industry to the public utilities than Mr. Ayles- 
worth at the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Railway and Utility Commissioners in Washington re- 
cently was J. W. Lieb, chairman of the National Committee 
on Gas and Electric Service, in his address before the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in New York last week. 

Mr. Lieb puts the entire blame for the utilities coal short- 
age on the Interstate Commerce Commission. He exoner- 
ates the coal shippers from the charge of non-fulfillment of 
contracts. Reviewing conditions since spring Mr. Lieb said: 

“During the week ending Nov. 13 the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Public Utility Commissioners held its 
annual convention in Washington, bringing together rep- 
resentatives of the Public Service Commissions throughout 
the country. The National Committee on Gas and Electric 
Service felt that it was its duty to bring to the attention 
of this convention the extremely serious and dangerous con- 
dition of coal supply as applied to public utilities and a 
letter (Coal Age, Nov. 18, page 1059) was addressed to 
them. This letter was intended merely to call the conven- 
tion’s attention to the deplorable situation, but did not re- 
quest or suggest any specific official action. When the 
matter was brought up, however, it created considerable 
discussion and Interstate Commerce Commissioners Clark 
and Aitchison, who were present, both took occasion to ad- 
dress the convention, taking a much less definite position 
than was to be expected from public officials who must 
realize what the public utilities of the United States are 
confronted with and how serious and disastrous would be 
the consequences to the public of a suspension of the im- 
portant services which they render. 

“It was represented by these commissioners that the pub- 
lic utilities were- endeavoring: to use the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to enforce their coal contracts, while 
the real situation is that there is no dispute whatever re- 
garding coal contracts. The coal producers show their wil- 
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lingness to ship if they can get sufficient cars, either through 
distribution ,or by assignment. They do not dispute these 
contracts and no questions of that nature are involved, but 
the entire matter resolves itself into the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is merely being requested to 
invoke the provisions of Service Order No. 21, which was 
promulgated by it in order to furnish sufficient cars at the 
mines to ship public utilities coal which they had already . 
bought to cover their requirements. 

“Another statement made was that the public utilities, 
notwithstanding the fact that they had contracted for their 
coal, should now go out in the open market and buy ‘spot’ 
coal to make up for lack of deliveries, due largely to inade- 
quate transportation facilities, and pay the prevailing ex- 
cessive prices, regardless of the fact that they had already 
covered themselves for their requirements by proper con- 
tract. The only real obstacle confronting them in the way 
of getting these contracts filled to meet their requirements 
is lack of carrying capacity of the railroads over which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has complete and abso- 
lute jurisdiction. 

“On the following day a place on the program was given 
the secretary of the National Committee on Gas and Elec- 
tric Service, and the situation as it existed was presented 
to the Commissioners by him and discussed by the conven- 
tion, resulting in the introduction of a resolution calling 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to arrange to 
place sufficient cars at the mines to carry to public utilities 
coal supply necessary for their daily operations, and thereby 
prevent an impending calamity. 

“The utilities now find themselves at the very gates of 
winter, generally speaking, with little or none of the storage 
or reserve fuel supplies usually accumulated, and in many 
cases with hardly enough fuel obtainable to carry on each 
day’s operations. 

“It is probable that immediately upon the convening of 
Congress we shall receive requests for all the information 
which we can obtain as to the coal supply necessary for 
the operation of public utilities, the required reserves to be 
carried in storage, etc., as it seems inevitable that some 
legislation will be proposed looking forward to the elimina- 
tion of some of the difficulties which have been experienced 
in the protection of the coal supply necessary to maintain 
the service of the public utilities.” 


Division on Prepayment Requirement 
Foreshadows Its Withdrawal 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the 

tariff requiring prepayment of charges on shipments 
into Canada in so far as it applies to the charges for trans- 
portation within the United States. The charges or divi- 
sions which occur beyond the frontier may be collected at 
destination. 

To comply with this opinion it will be necessary for the 
railroads to publish the division of the rate which applies to 
transportation within the United States. As this applies to 
such a large number of points of destination the difficulties 
of making this publication are such that it is believed that 
the railroads will do away with prepayment requirements 
of their own volition. This case has been pushed by the 
American Wholesale Coal Association. A conference is 
now being arranged by that organization with the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads, with the idea of discussing 
voluntary withdrawal of the prepayment requirements. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE National Coal Association has re- 
sulted in the Government fuel yard at Washington, which 
supplies public buildings in the national capital with coal, 
obtaining fuel at reasonable prices, according to a report 
submitted to Director Cottrell of the Bureau of Mines by 
George S. Pope, chief engineer in charge of the yards. Mr. 
Pope points out that the yard failed to receive bids when 
it asked for 250,000 tons of bituminous coal this year, 
whereupon he took up the matter with the National Coal 
Association and through its support he has obtained coal 
at $4.25 per net ton at the mine. Mr. Pope also discusses 
the quality of coal in his report. 
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Fuel Freight Increases 22 to 90 Per Cent 


| pe a report on freight operating statistics of railroads 
the Interstate Commerce Commission gives reports of 
the cost per freight train-mile for fuel for August, 1920, 
compared with August, 1919, and from January to August, 
1920, inclusive. The figures are as follows: 


COST PER FREIGHT TRAIN-MILE FOR FUEL 
First Eight Months of 1920 


Region an. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Juy August 
New England... ta 798 $0.956 a0. ee 30. 399 $0. ne $0. can $1. way $1. “067 
: .718 


Great Lakes.. 684 634 6 61 0 
Ohio - Ind. - Alle- 
eheny..2/ cs. .568 576 .534 .585 .569 .605 594 . 693 
Pocahontas..... . 606 . 602 .587 .609 . 638 . 869 .779 . 861 
Southern....... -451 . 480 . 430 455 -451 -449 -468 a29 
Northwestern... 636 . 634 .560 559 S27. 545 £523 .601 
Central Western 618 554 2D5t 561 .539 555 556 593 
Southwestern... 583 med .526 F527 .614 -518 .506 .588 
All regions...... 598 .593 Poot .569 .563 .583 .584 648 
August, 1920, and 1919 Compared 
August, August, — Increase —— 
1920 1919 Amount Per Cent 
N Ow mrlandin..s ire cuenete eet $1.067 $0.56] $0.506 90.2 
Great lakes, he See oe .702 451 .251 55. 
Ohio -Ind.-Allegheny.......... .693 .404 289 y se) 
POCHUONTAR Leena ss cee eee . 861 .502 359 y les) 
Soushernse ee he .529 .362 167 46.1 
Northwestert. ae sa ioscan .601 - 483 118 24.4 
Central Western. anes .593 . 487 106 21.8 
Southiwesters 1: ...ss oh Dae cke 588 .434 154 Baye 
ATE Tepions;s). fen. tne Bua ee ae . 648 -445 203 45.6 


Railroads Continue to Surpass Pre-War 
Records for Freight Movement 


OR the third successive month, Class 1 railroads of the 

United States moved more freight during September 
than was ever transported in a single month either during 
Government control or the pre-war period, according to data 
just compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

The net ton-miles (the number of tons of freight multi- 
plied by the number of miles they were carried) totaled for 
September 40,999,843,000. This was 1,706,992,000 net ton- 
miles less than the total for August, but was 564,335,000 
greater than the net ton-miles for July, which, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in a recent state- 
ment, was greater than for any month previously re- 
corded. The total for September also exceeded that for 
the same month last year by 2,139,532,000. 

Part of the difference between the net ton-miles for Sep- 
tember and August resulted from a temporary lull in in- 
dustrial activity due to the observance of Labor Day, to- 
gether with the fact that there is one less day in September 
than in the previous month. 

The goal set by the railway executives—to attain an 
average loading of thirty tons for each loaded freight car— 
was realized during September, when that mark was 
reached by the Class 1 railroads of the country. 

The average freight car during September carried a 
greater load of freight than for any month in the last 
four years with the exception of July and August in 1918, 
when the average for each month was only 7o ton greater. 
The September average also marks an increase of 2 ton 
over that for August. For September, 1919, the average 
was 28;°5 tons and for the same month in 1918, 29:5 tons. 

During September the roads also continued to progress 
in their efforts to speed up the movement of freight cars. 
Statistics prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
show that during the month an average daily movement 


per car of 28:0 miles was attained. This figure exceeded 
the average for any month during Federal control and 
was surpassed only during June and July, 1917. During 
last August the average was 272 miles, while for September 
in 1919 and 1918 it was 26% and 264 miles, respectively. 


Pror. HoRACE W. KING, engineer of the Geological Sur- 
vey, who was appointed during the war to make power 
investigations in connection with the conservation of fuel, 
has resigned from the service. 


IN LETTERS TO the Bureau of Mines, officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau of Engraving and 
ing commend the service of the Government Fuel Yards, 
operated by the Bureau of Mines, in handling coal for these 
buildings. The Chief Clerk of the Agricultural Department 
writes that it has had satisfactory service from the bureau 
since it took over the distribution of coal to ,Government 
departments. The Director of the Engraving and Printing 
Bureau says the fuel yards are to be congratulated upon the 
successful manner in which coal has been handled. The 
bureau, he says, has never had better deliveries. 


AN ARRANGEMENT HAS recently been made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and the U. S. Geological Survey, 
whereby data needed by the Bureau of Mines in regard to 
coal-mining methods and operations will be collected by 
the Geological Survey on the same blank which it sends out 
for the collection of its annual statistics on coal production. 
This arrangement will be somewhat less convenient for 
the two bureaus, but their directors feel that, as so many 
demands for reports are made upon the operators, it is 
only fair that, even at some inconvenience to themselves, 
they should reduce these demands to the minimum. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR announces that it 
contemplates a campaign of Americanization among the 
foreign working element, especially in the coal fields, to 
offset radicalism. pa ee 


THE CHIEF OF THE transportation service of the army in 
his annual report, made public Monday, Nov. 29, says the 
army has under short-term charter and released from day 
to day, fourteen coal boats in the port of New York, used 


in connection with the fueling of the army transport fleet. . 


These boats will not be necessary on the completion of the 
War Department-owned equipment now under construction 
for that class of service. 

EFFORTS OF THE Department of Labor to settle the long 
pending strike in the Alabama coal fields are not producing 
immediate results, 
department. Some time ago a conciliator, W. C. Liller, was 
assigned to settle the differences between the miners and 
operators over the question of unionizing the mines, but Mr. 
Liller reports that although he has taken up the question 
and also has conferred with Governor Kirby and Senator 
Underwood at Birmingham prospects of bringing the par- 
ties together on a settlement basis are not favorable. _ 


GEORGE W. HOLLARD, of the Geological Survey, has re- 
turned to Washington from a Western trip on which he 
collected valuable data for use in the administration of the 
coal sections of the Mineral Leasing Act. 


according to latest reports to the 
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Operators Expectant on Coal Legislation 
As Congressional Session Begins 


‘ALK of radical legislation is discounted by J. D. A. 

Morrow, the vice-president of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. He feels quite certain that Congress will get the 
full facts before passing any law and, in his opinion, the 
legislators soon will find that the only trouble with coal 
during the last season was transportation. There must be 
more cars, more locomotives and greater efficiency in their 
handling, Mr. Morrow believes. 

Due to the necessity of action on the appropriation bills, 
there is little chance of coal legislation at the short session. 
There is every indication, however, that coal will come in 
for active consideration in committees. As an extra session 
is to be called within a month after the adjournment of the 
short session, hearings could be completed during the short 
session and everything made ready for contemplated legis- 
lation at the beginning of the extra session. 

Senator Calder is reputed to have in his inside pocket 
the draft of his bill providing for some type of Government 
intervention in the handling of coal in times of emergency. 
Mr. Calder, however, states that he has not yet made up 
his mind as to what legislation should be proposed. 
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There is a feeling among some that some regulation of 
organized labor must be devised to protect the public against 
curtailment of its coal supply. This is aimed not only at 
the employees within the mines but at labor employed in 
the train service at terminals and at the docks. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, announces that if Congress 
provides for government regulation of coal production and 
prices he will propose an anti-strike provision to apply to 
coal mines so as to assure continuous output, similar to 
the proposed anti-strike legislation for railroads. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Smokeless Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association of West Virginia will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Tuesday, Dec. 14, 
at 11 am. Reports of the retiring officers and the elec- 
tion of members of the Board of Governors and of the 
Membership Committee for the coming year constitute the 
program. Arrangements have been made for the usual 
luncheon, which will be served after the morning session. 
In order that the hotel may be advised of the number who 
will attend J. J. Tierney, president, asks that all who ex- 
pect to attend notify him at 1503 North American Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 





Production of Pennsylvania Anthracite Gains 8.8 Per 
Cent in Ten Years With 13 Per Cent Fewer Miners 


sylvania for the calendar year 1919 have just been 
released in a preliminary statement prepared by F. J. 
Katz. These statistics are the result of tabulations of the 
“general schedules” of the Bureau of Census as distin- 
guished from the supplemental schedules, the returns from 
which were recently published by the Geological Survey. 
The tabulations of the census cover such items as in- 
vested capital and certain details of costs not represented 
in the annual statistics of the Geological Survey. The 
summary shows a decrease in the number of breakers and 
also in the number of wage earners employed. The num- 
ber of wage earners decreased from 169,174 to 147,069, or 
13 per cent, during the decade 1909 to 1919; while the 
wages paid show an increase from $92,169,906 to $210,- 
202,511. For operating cost a decided increase in shown. 
The quantity of coal produced shows but a slight increase 
over that for 1909, this increase being but 6,302,000 tons, 
or 8.8 per cent, while the value of the coal produced in- 
creased from $145,881,000 to $364,243,000. 


CJ sivani returns on the anthracite industry of Penn- 


The statistics for 1919 are presented in groups represent- 
ing the three major divisions or trade regions of the anthra- 
cite producing fields, and they are also segregated in so far 
as possible by types of operations. The 1919 statistics for 
the three trade regions bring out only minor differences 
in conditions, except that dredging operations are centered 
in the Schuylkill region and are insignificant in the others. 

The types of operations considered comprise: (1) Colliery 
operations, or production of freshly mined coal, with which 
there are necessarily included a large number of culm 
washery operations conducted by the colliery establishments 
and therefore not separately reported. However, the scale 
of washery operations and the size of figures pertaining 
to them are so small in comparison with colliery figures 
that the statistics for the latter are not significantly modi- 
fied by the inclusion of the washery data; (2) culm-bank 
washery operations. The compilation given for these rep- 
resents a small number, but, nevertheless, a typical group 
of such operations; (3) dredging operations. The statistics 
given for dredges include all returns on dredges. 








PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE OPERATIONS, 1919 


— 1919 — 








1919 1909 ——— mess 
Trade Regions Types of Operation 
Collieries 
(Including Culm-bank 
Wyoming Culm Washeries _ Washeries 
Including ; ; Not Separately Independently 
Totals Totals Bernice Basin Schuylkill Lehigh Reported) Reported Dredges 
Number of reporting establishments * tT 98 128 24 151 18 81 
Number of plants: 
ee hare yioet EA Ua oe ene 256 305 147 80 29 256 
PMPSILOR eee rte 3 Ms nacre lee bo 335 (2) 212 85 38 335 _ 
mim washeries).¥.2 i. .05....5% 79 52 43 25 11 61 18 iH 
Peete re 5 0's a) ee 81 63 3 75 3 ne ae 81 
Number of persons employed: 
Salaried gmployaath, es ater 6,972 4,302 3,984 2,251 737 6,869 56 47 
MEEPS CATTIONS 05) 08 sieie 12/304 ds sey 147,069 169,174 84,858 43,785 18,426 146,339 366 364 
Invested capital.............. $432,391,597 $246,713,318  $243,035,343 $131,218,644 $58,137,610 $429, 268,788 $1,543,343 $1,579,466 
Expenses (selected items) : 

MERE ees etet Ghost tetdes weiss he Fe 13,024,557 4,572,489 7,109,762 4,334,663 1,580,132 12,828,671 134,375 61,511 
ire Re te. UN) Ghee Bsiele hud eta ses 210,202,511 92,169,906 120,105,650 63,560,062 26,536,799 209,390,984 424,971 386,556 
Materials and supplies........... 60,098,707 23,472,809 35,469,133 17,074,726 7,554,848 59,656,391 253,796 188,520 
LCG) oe as Roe Sie eae) a ee 1.2,334;449 BPO eee 7,538,982 ,768 352 2,027,115 12,260 864 17,'8) 56,404 
Power pu’chased........... : 1,868,915 3,189,279 617,308 605,597 64 ,010 1,800,066 58,788 10,061 
Reanira ctw Ork.. of 1: i...) >. > selelat 1,582,327 1,701,514 548,784 418,378 615,165 1,526,908 53,69 1,728 
Rentand royalties............... 11,762,958 7,969,785 5,838,996 4,256,469 1,667,493 11,401,519 342,614 18,825 
amount eben tpt i Sof s ho S.am 14,066 012 3,356,809 9,849,191 1,875,8 5 2,341,016 14 056,216 7,305 2,491 

Production: 
Total grosstons produced........ 78,566,868 72,215,273 43,902,008 23,334,135 11,330,725 77,369,758 591,945 605,165 
Wal @iof MINES; 6 s)s,.5/e.0)oto!= oleis sd aus $364,243,423 $145,880,526  $212,315,434  $100,958,590 $50,969,399 $361,397,515 $1,951,077 $894,831 


* Number of individual reports furnished by 200 operators. 
+ Comparable figures not available. 
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Anthracite Investigated by Senate 
Committee 


NVESTIGATION into the coal industry, and more espe- 

cially into the so-called shortage of coal, by the Senate 
Reconstruction Committee, of which Senator William M. 
Calder is chairman, was resumed in New York City Satur- 
day, Dec. 4. The entire day was given up the the examina- 
tion of witnesses with regard to anthracite, the committee 
being assisted by Harry E. Lewis, District Attorney of 
Kings County. 

W. H. Williams, vice president of the Hudson Coal Co., 
was the principal witness of the day, occupying the witness 


chair during part of both morning and afternoon sessions. 


Mr. Williams attributed the so-called shortage to a desire 
of everyone to get an entire fuel supply at one time and told 
the committee that New England dealers were trying to 
obtain more coal than they were entitled to. He said his 
company had given the New England States their pro-rata 
share of coal. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Lewis if he would store 
coal in New York State, Mr. Williams said he would if 
the law would allow it. He said he could store coal in Penn- 
sylvania, but that a railroad company cannot own the coal it 
mines when it crosses the state line. 

The first witness of the day was Eugene C. Hultman, 
Fuel Administrator of Massachusetts, who told of the 
shortage existing in his state and gave to the committee the 
names of several wholesale dealers who he said had charged 
in excess, of $9.50 at the mines for domestic sizes. 

Other witnesses included J. W. Lieb, vice president of the 
New York Edison Co., and I. R. Schumaker, of the East 
Boston Coal Co. Mr. Schumaker told the committee that 
he had sold coal as low as $8.75 and as high as $15 for. 
mines and ‘that his average price was $11.11 per ton. 

Any subsequent hearings by the committee will be held in 
Washington. 





Anthracite Producers Agree to Co-operate 
With Fair Practice Committee 


pe cae operators and members of the Fair Prac- 
tice Committee recently appointed for the anthracite 
industry, with whom the Department of Justice is CO 
operating, held a conference in Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1920, 
at which time complete co-operation with the committee’s 
work was tendered by the representatives of the producers. 
This was the second meeting within a week and it was 
presided over by Percy C. Madeira, chairman of the Fair 
Practice Committee. The U. S. Department of Justice was 
represented by Special Agent Campbell. —. 

The committee about two weeks ago sent out a general 
letter to the trade, outlining its program and the general 
results it wished to obtain in the way of eliminating undue 
charges for coal at the mines, if any such charges existed, 
and arranging for equitable distribution of domestic anthra- 
cite with particular reference to Eastern communities where 
shortages were reported. 

Through the co-operation of producers, results have been 
attained in both directions. The extreme peak of mine 
prices, which had been asked on a very small proportion of 
the total output, when compared with the reasonable prices 
charged for a large proportion of the production, has been 
substantially lowered. It is recognized that the largest 
possible output of domestic anthracite is desirable at this 
time, and that in order to attain the highest possible output 
mine prices must be allowed to ‘some producers which will 
adequately cover their exceptional costs owing to thin veins, 
long and expensive haulage inside, extraordinary water con- 
ditions or other factors which increase the expense of min- 
ing. However, the aggregate tonnage from mines of this 
character is small in comparison with the great proportion 
of the output for which moderate stabilized prices are 
being asked. 

Undue charges upon coal after it leaves the mine and 
before it gets to the retailers’ yards are being held in check 
by the committee and the producers through a resolution 
adopted by the committee that there shall be but one whole- 
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saler’s profit between the producer and the retail dealer, 
and that where the producer does. not sell direct to the 
dealer, the total of such profit shall in no case exceed 8 per 
cent of the mine price. This 8 per cent would apply no 
matter how many hands the coal passed through between 
the mine and the retailer’s yard, but as a matter of fact 
the committee has acted to prevent the useless handling of 
coal by recommending that those anthracite producers who 
sell through wholesale houses stick to their established 
firms and not deal with “fly-by-night” jobbers, who, it is 
pointed out, have been responsible to a considerable degree 
for the high prices retailers have been asked to pay in some 
quarters. 

Progress is being made in the distribution of domestic 
coal in cities reporting shortages, and in this the committee 
is helped by the fact that at this time of year a larger pro- 
portion of the output is customarily marketed in the East, 
owing to the ending of the Lake navigation season. The 
real cause for complaints of shortage, and incidentally one 
of the chief causes for such bidding up of prices as may have 
existed, lies in the fact that anthracite production for the 
first seven months of this coal year, beginning April 1, 1920, 
has been short more than 2,000,000 tons compared with the 
same period last year. 

Part of the shortage is due to the outlaw strike of the 
railroad switchmen last April, which hampered transporta- 
tion and resulted in anthracite shipments of a little more 
than 4,800,000 tons for that month, as compared with an 
average of about 6,300,000 tons for May, June and July, 
when normal transportation conditions prevailed. A further 
loss came in September, when the miners went on a “vaca- 
tion” strike and cut the month’s output to less than 3,600,000 
tons compared with 6,207,653 tons in the preceding month, 
the losses being augmented by minor strikes, vacations and 
an unusually large number of voluntary holidays taken by 
miners. These losses—more than 2,000,000 tons if this year 
be compared with last and a little more than 4,000,000 tons 
if the average shipments of 6,262,699 tons for the five 
normal months of the current coal year be the basis of com- 
parison—are more than sufficient to account for any anthra- 
cite shortages reported to date. i Hinks 





Ladies Fuel Board Endeavors to Solve 
Coal Problems Despite Injunction 


Baie of the delicacy of the situation no statement 
of the status of the Special Coal and Food Commission 
of Indiana in view of the temporary injunction issued by 
the Federal court restraining it from enforcement of its 
orders will be ventured by the commission, it was announced 
at its offices. The commission still has to go before the 
court and oppose the issuance of a permanent injunction, 
and meanwhile it will try to avoid arousing prejudice, it 
was said. 

The commission will continue to act as a clearing house 
for communities which have not sufficient coal and for such 
coal operators as will co-operate with it, and will endeavor 
to get coal to the communities as before. The arrangement, 
however, will depend on the willingness of the operators to 
comply with the commission’s requests. 

The leading bituminous-coal operators of Indiana, accord- 
ing to A. M. Ogle, president of the Vandalia Coal Co., will 
do everything in their power to take care of any fuel short- 
age that many develop in Indiana, and as individuals will use 
their moral influence to hold prices within reasonable limits, 
in spite of the fact that the coal consumers of the state who 
may need relief would likely be those who ordinarily do not: 
support the Indiana coal industry but buy their coal from 
outside the state. 


IN A COMPLAINT to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange alleges that the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. has failed to furnish transpor- 
tation for recently developed coal fields in eastern Kentucky. 
The commission is requested to direct the railroad to pro- 
vide additional transportation facilities in the way of 
tracks, engines and coal cars to afford adequate transpor- 
tation facilities for this coal. ees 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Surpasses Goal Set in 
Elimination of Bad-Order Cars 


EPORTS just compiled show that the Pennsylvania 

System has passed the bad-order freight-car goal set for 
the whole country by reducing the ratio of unserviceable 
freight cars to total freight cars on line from 11.9 per cent 
on Oct. 1, 1919, to 3.6 per cent as of Oct. 1, 1920. This 
betters the figure of 4 per cent which was set as an aim for 
the entire country by the Association of Railroad Executives 
in the recent national campaign for more efficient trans- 
portation. 

On Feb. 28, 1920, the day on which Government control 
ended, bad-order freight cars on the Pennsylvania’s lines 
numbered 23,444—8.4 per cent of the total freight cars 
owned and 8 per cent of the total number of freight cars 
on the lines. Since that time there has been a fairly steady 
reduction, with some weekly ups and downs, until informa- 
tion now available shows that the Pennsylvania System’s 
unserviceable cars numbered on Oct. 1 only 4 per cent of 
the total cars owned and 3.6 per cent of the total number of 
freight cars on the line. The average daily number of bad- 
order freight cars on the system has been brought down 
from 25,531 during March, 1920, to 10,136 during September. 

Although the 4 per cent bad-order goal set by the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives has been reached and passed 
by the Pennsylvania, efforts in this direction will be con- 
tinued, to effect still further reduction in the number and 
percentage of bad-order freight cars. 


I. C. C. Suspends Modified Demurrage 
Charges and Rules Pending Hearing 


DE alana changes in car demurrage charges and rules 
were suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a notice designated Investigation and Suspension 
Docket. No. 1,249, First Supplemental Order, issued Dec. 1, 
which reads as follows: | 

“It appearing that there have been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Newburgh & South 
Shore Railway Co. and the Illinois Terminal Railroad Co. 
tariffs containing schedules stating new individual rates and 
charges, and new individual regulations and practices affect- 
jing such rates and charges, to become effective, except as 
otherwise noted herein, on the 15th day of December, 1920, 
designated as follows: The Newburgh & South Shore Rail- 
way Go.: I. C. C. No. 46; Illinois Terminal Railroad Co.: 
I. G. C. No. 458, effective Jan. 1, 1921, 

“Tt is ordered that the commission upon complaint, without 
formal pleading, enter upon a hearing concerning the law- 
fulness of the rates, charges, regulations and practices 
stated in the said schedules contained in said tariffs. viz.: 
The Newburgh & South Shore Railway Co.: I. C. C. No. 46, 
on pages 6, 7, 8 and 9 thereof, Rules 7, 8 and 9; Illinois 
Terminal Railroad Co.: on pages 6, 7, 8 and 9 thereof, Items 
7,8 and 9. 

“It further appearing that said schedules make certain 
inereases in rates for the interstate transportation of 
various commodities and the rights and interests of the 
public appearing to be injuriously affected thereby, and it 
being the opinion of the commission that the effective date 
of the said schedules contained in said tariffs should be 
postponed pending said hearing and decision thereon; 

“Tt is further ordered that the operation of the said 
schedules contained in said tariffs be suspended, and that the 
use of the rates, charges, regulations and practices therein 
stated be deferred upon interstate traffic until the 14th day 
of April, 1921, unless otherwise ordered by the commission, 
and no change shall be made in such rates, charges, regula- 
tions and practices during the said period of suspension 
unless authorized by special permission of the commission. 

“Tt is further ordered that the rates and charges thereby 
sought to be changed shall not be increased and the regula- 
tions’ and practices thereby sought to be altered shall not 
be changed by any subsequent tariff or schedule, until this 
investigation and suspension proceeding has been disposed 
of or until the period of suspension and any extension 
thereof has expired, unless authorized by special permission. 
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“And it is further ordered that a copy of this order be 
filed with said schedules in the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that copies hereof be forthwith 
served upon the Newburgh & South Shore Railway Co. and 
the Illinois Terminal Railroad Co., and that said carriers be, 
and they are hereby, made respondents to this proceeding, 
and that they be duly notified of the time and place of the 
hearing above ordered.” 


Operating Costs for Second Quarter of 1920 
Reviewed by Federal Trade Commission 


VERAGE sales realization and revised costs of 566 

operators producing about 19 per cent of the total 
bituminous coal mined in the United States during the 
second quarter of 1920 are reviewed by the Federal Trade 
Commission in a recent bulletin. Since 1918 the probable 
increase in costs due to the wage advances has averaged 
45c. per ton, or 30 per cent, for labor, and 52c. per ton, or 
25 per cent, for total f.o.b. mine cost. 

The average sales realization of 566 opperators in the 
second quarter of 1920 was $3.31 per ton and their revised 
f.o.b. mine cost was $2.66 per ton. Of this cost $2.04 per 
ton represented labor; 30c., supplies; and 32c. general ex- 
pense (or overhead). The difference between the sales 
realization and the total f.o.b. mine cost is the “margin,” 
which averaged 65c. per ton. This “margin” is not the 
same as profit. “In order to arrive at the amount avail- 
able for income and excess profits taxes, dividends, or sur- 
plus there must be deducted certain items, such as selling 
expenses and interest on borrowed capital, and there must 
be added certain items, such as income from outside invest- 
ments.” 

These average figures for companies in all parts of the 
country should not be considered applicable to any one 
region or district, because of marked variations in costs 
and in sales realizations. Labor cost in the Central Com- 
petitive “Interstate” Region (which produced 33 per cent 
of the total tonnage of the 566 operators) was 17c. per 
ton below the average labor cost ($2:04 per ton); and in 
the Southwestern “Interstate” Region (which produced 6 
per cent of the total tonnage) was 76c. per ton above the 
average. Average sales realizations by regions ranged 
from $3.05 per ton in the Central Competitive “Interstate” 
Region to $3.74 per ton in the Southwestern “Interstate” 
Region. 

By districts, within the six major regions, the report 
shows that 52 districts, producing 8,940,751 tons, had an 
average margin of 3lc. per ton, or 34c. per ton below the 
average margin (65c.) of the 566 operators for the United 
States as a whole. In twenty-seven districts, producing 
7,529,490 tons, the margins realized averaged $1.03 per 
ton, or 38c. per ton above the average for the United States. 
The remaining nine districts produced 6,502,493 tons at 
an average margin of 64c. per ton. 

Comparing April, May and June the report shows that the 
average sales realization of the 566 identical operators for 
all regions combined increased from $3.18 per ton in April 
to $3.26 in May and to $3.45 for June. Costs only increased 
from $2.68 per ton in April to $2.69 in May, but dropped 
to. $2.62 in June. 


Gibbs L. Baker Testifies on Misuse of 
Shipping Permits 


N connection with charges of corruption of railroad 

officials and employees by shippers endeavoring to obtain 
cars and permits for the shipment of coal, Gibbs L. Baker, 
general counsel of the Wholesale Coal Association of New 
York, on Saturday, Dec. 4, stated before Commissioner 
Aitchison, who is conducting the inquiry, that he had been 
informed in conversation with William S. Coale, of Cumber- 
land, Md., of Coale & Co., of New York, that a representa- 
tive of the American Fuel & Shipping Co. in September 
had obtained from an official of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. a permit for a large shipment of coal, approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons, and had paid the railroad official $4,000: 
in connection with the matter. The coal, he said, was con-- 
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signed to ships waiting for loading, and fictitious names of 
vessels were furnished. Mr. Baker stated that the B. & O. 
conducted an investigation into the charge, but that he 
(Mr. Baker) did not know the name of the official reported 
to be implicated. 

Mr. Baker gave further hearsay evidence regarding the 
use of permits by the Davis Coal Co., of Morgantown, 
W. Va.; Henley & Co., of Baltimore, and Bradford & Co., 
of New York. William M. Speare, assistant U. S. Attorney 
at New York, also was quoted regarding misuse of 
shipping permits. 

Mr. Baker denied previous statements ascribed to him 
and quoted by P. J. Farrell, chief counsel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, stating only that he had information 
that certain irregularities had been practiced in granting 
permits for the shipment of coal and the distribution of 
cars. In conclusion Mr. Baker said: “It has not come to 
my attention either directly or indirectly, nor do I think 
that any official or employee of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had anything to do with any irregularities.” 


Prepayment Requirement on Shipments to 
Canada Is Restored 


ae Interstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 27 issued 
the following order, designated Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 1,213, regarding prepayment of freight 
charges to points in Canada: 

“It appearing that by order dated Oct. 4, 1920, the com- 
mission entered upon a hearing concerning the lawfulness 
of the regulations and practices stated in certain schedules 
contained in F. A. Leland, Agent, Supplement No. 11 to 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1,334, and suspended the operation of said 
schedules until Feb. 2, 1920; 

“It further appearing, that on Nov. 17, 1920, in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Dockets Nos. 1,191, 1,191-No. 2 and 
1,196, the commission found that respondents had justified 
proposed tariff rules requiring payment of charges in U.S. 
currency and vacated its orders of suspension in those 
cases, and good cause appearing therefor; 

“It is ordered that the said order of Oct. 4, 1920, in this 
proceeding, be, and it is hereby, vacated and set aside as of 
Nov. 29, 1920, and that this proceeding be discontinued.” 





Martial Law Declared in Mingo County 


OVERNOR JOHN J. CORNWELL declared martial law 
in Mingo County on Nov. 29, Colonel Herman Hall com- 
manding the provisional battalion of Federal troops from 
Chillicothe having found it necessary to publish a proclama- 
tion forbidding public assemblies except such as might be 
held regularly in organized churches. Governor Cornwell 
declared that Mingo County was in a state of insurrection. 
Judge R. Bailey, of the Mingo Circuit Court, in a state- 
ment declared that the reason for the disorder was the 
inadequate budget appropriation for Sheriff Blankenship— 
$10,000. No emergency fund being available, no extra 
deputy sheriffs could be employed. 

The decision of Governor Cornwell was made none too 
soon, for several acts of violence occurred and on the Ken- 
tucky side continue to occur. On Nov. 30 at Baranshee, on 
the Kentucky side of the Tug River, where the troops were 
not available to enforce martial law, two deputy sheriffs 
were wounded, one seriously, when they attempted to make 
an arrest. In West Virginia also on Nov. 28 two soldiers 
stationed at Rose Siding were fired on. L. E. Armentrout, 
manager of Mine No. 12, Borderland, W. Va., reported that 
a motorman at his mine was fired on when he tried to 
remove an obstruction on the track between the mine and 
the tipple, the shooting coming from the Kentucky side. 

Colonel Hall’s troops have seized several hundred guns 
and pistols since martial law went into effect. No person 
other than the regularly-constituted authorities may carry 
or possess arms or muniticns. Reports from Matewan are 
to the effect that three deputy sheriffs accompanied by a 
soldier made a house-to-house canvass between Matewan 
and Red Jacket and collected more than 600 rifles and 
several pistols. 
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Allen H. Willett Heads Economics Bureau 
Of National Coal Association 


LLEN H. WILLETT has been chosen by the National 
Coal Association to head its Bureau of Economics. For 
the last two years Mr. Willett has been engaged in an in- 
vestigation of wages and hours of labor in twenty-nine of 
the leading industries of the country. This investigation 
was authorized by the War Labor Board and was carried 
out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor. The investigation covers the entire country. 

Mr. Willett is a native of Southwick, Mass. He is a 
graduate of Brown University and did graduate work in 
economics at Columbia University. From the latter insti- 
tution he has a degree of Ph.D. in economics. 

In 1909 he was one of the technical advisers called in to 


assist in preparing the schedules of the 1910 census. 


Coal Consumption of Locomotives Increases 
Ten Million Tons in Nine Months 


OAL consumed by locomotives in road transportation 

service only on the majority of the large steam roads 
from January to September, 1920, inclusive, is reported by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 81,752,821 net tons, 
at an average cost, including freight charges, of $3.95, 
compared with 71,619,009 tons, at an average cost, includ- 
ing freight charges, of $3.21, for the same period of 1919. 
The same authority gives the quantity of coal so used in 
September as about 9,000,000 tons, at an average cost, in- 
cluding freight, of $4.54, compared with approximately 
8,500,000 tons in September, 1919, at an average cost, in- 
cluding freight; of $3.10. These statistics are given by 
operating regions in the following tables: 


NINE MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 


; ——Net Tons—— Per Net To 

Region 1920 1919 1920 1919 

New Eingland?. .... close = 3,621,484 3,181,602 $7.72 $5.67 
Grpeatihakes:¢ 3 olawdeashomes ame 14,171,997 11,748,283 4.20 3.35 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny............ 19,662,888 17,185,702 3.62 2.76 
Pocahontas?. <2. ce. see we. ete Ue 3,795,143 3,317,480 3.52 2.60 
Southermacs ae ees oe ses cee 12,593,922 10,596,766 3.69 3.15 
Northwestern 2052202 ee eee 10,808,591 10,104,717 4.04 3.49 
Central Western 3iic5.2i.); ieee 12,870,479 11,285,472 3.38 2.97 
Southwestern. tee. niece roe 4,228,317 4,198,987 4.08 3.47 
All repionss josie fas s oper 81,752,821 71,619,009 3.95 3.21 


MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
‘ost 
——Net Lhe pre Per Net Ton 


Region 1920 1919 1920 861919 

New England...... RS Ho Py noid <a ue 404,691 362,946 $8.84 $5.30 
GreatsWakes” Janeen t=. ep ues 1,596,52 1,377,831491.5. 292 eee 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny............ 2,196,915 2,089,531 4.24 2.75 
Pocahontas et) aninidecinsnttn Sorehmmeas 424,314 404,837 4.38 2.59 
Southern ees) soetlcen ae anime ae 1,301,161 1,179,546 4.15 2.91 
North westert.s).'f./s traviciele cletsleid ates 1,221,671 1,218,468 4.43 3.43 
Central, Western}. f.cr. dan sbiiek oe oe 1,457,731 1,408,570 3.57 2.85 
Southwestertnee «025% aes ae ok 441,301 473,618 4.39 3.32 
Allreriong 8. ca: «(tinio esis eines 9,044,308 8,515,347 4.54 3.10 


Car Situation Shows Notable Improvement 


DECIDED change for the better in the car situation 

took place during November, according to reports 
just tabulated by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association showing an increase in 
the number of cars available in excess of current 
requisitions and actual shortage confined to limited 
sections. The seasonal falling off in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight in November compared with 
October has been less than usual. 

Reports received from Class 1 railroads throughout 
the United States show that the car supply for grain 
loading is generally satisfactory except at certain points 
in the Northwest. Practically all roads, however, have 
a sufficient supply of box cars for ordinary loading. 

The action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
cancelling its priority ‘orders on coal cars has made 
available a large amount of open-top equipment for dis- 
tribution of commodities other than coal. 
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October Figures Show Growth of America’s 
Overseas Coal Trade 


XPORTS of coal and coke in gross tons, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce for October, 1919, and 
the revised figures for October, 1920, are as follows: 


: 5 Oct., 1919 Oct., 1920 
MA SGICAVES SUPE OGA Mee eo Bon ws.s. oid ss cleus 05 ss watinrel we we wieie 2,934,686 4,580,169 
Exported to 

RRM Se. a OR!.! Ae nicwinis-s\s sao Mies SSN GM oar less lee 852,190 

UCD Scr eM Bev lic. onb ic, ath fo saved ain. ois ee ees 423,939 119,106 

DSS AEG Date in ey ai RRS aaa ee 174,430 221,514 

SRRGUIE  os> Sa Ae ee, 60,734 123,694 

PAU RCT UIE Aer PRES hs sys spas Ge roles oie eipie 69,999 189,635 

atu lin 6 2d 2 ae cen ty eR ar 1,448,605 1,994,832 
Be enr gaa Mr oe onlin ee ‘oni sv everenw ere eee 5,39 10,741 
GSS Ee ek 8,757 20,557 
PXPIMISUONVOSEHIMCIOS Sc. bk ctedelcce casa es ere 27,019 17,109 

(Ne, Co th 5s Ske cena ERE ene eee ae 115,366 115,380 

“JUS VVAZ ED TIT 2 10,13 12,954 

SRM ee ere. else t. aa re glte saa slo's 95,865 268,053 

RST reg ik ee see we ont. a S215) e554 atolls o claniners 71,957 98,240 

rn eT se core esis con see avy ore sn as wm 1,035 44,998 

ROR TTIOUEEY Ue MMPS Lone, dic bec 6 oct Lie 'clc's ue Gicle orale ws we 8,915 33,187 

CHEAT a sy Rena > Se eS a oe fe ere 412,531 457,979 
REE eo oe Ga eS eee 81,962 103,353 
CMA SCIOTO ee 433. 742 444,39] 


It is significant that of the increases over the same month 
of last year France took 852,000 gross tons, and the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland all record substantial 
gains. Large gains are recorded also in South America, 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay being conspicuous examples 
of the greater use of our coal. 


Coal Sought for Austrian Industries 


It was reported in Vienna Nov. 10, according to special 
correspondence that will appear in Hingineering and Min- 
ing Journal Dec. 11, that England was trying to persuade 
France to release coal from the Saar district fer the use 
of German industries. This would enable Germany to de- 
liver large quantities of coal to Austria from the fields of 
Upper Silesia. Arrangements with the Polish Government 
are being discussed, also, with the object of furnishing from 
Austria the machinery and operating supplies needed by the 
still inactive Polish mines that the latter may increase their 
yield. These are the only practical methods for relieving 
the coal situtation in Germany, so that the latter can de- 
liver large supplies of coal to Austria. 

So far Germany has faithfully fulfilled her part in the 


ore” Biark ae i 
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Spa agreement, and as a result of the German coal deliver- 
ies to the Entente in recent months her own industries have 
had to substitute large quantities of lignite for the missing 
coal. Of course the full amount of this loss cannot be 
made up. Dispatches at hand indicate that France enjoys 
a superfluity of coal supply, and the coal situation in Paris 
is particularly favorable. Thus it would be possible at any 
time for France to release coal to German industries from 
the steadily improving deliveries from the Saar district, 
thereby releasing larger suppplies of Upper Silesian coal 
to Austria. 

France’s domestic coal production also is increasing, 
amounting to 2,400,000 tons in September as against 2,370,- 
000 in August, which is already at the annual rate of two- 
thirds of the average peace-time yield. Furthermore, con- 
ditions in the wrecked mines of northern France are steadily 
improving. The coal output of the Saar mines by the 
French amounted to 702,680 tons in August, to 860,108 tons 
in July, and to 811,314 tons in September, 1920 (the de- 
crease was due to the railway strikes), and is steadily ris- 
ing. In January the deliveries amounted to but «727,465 
tons. The Saar district needs little coal for its own in- 
dustries and disposes of nearly the whole yield by sale 
and export monthly, so that it is clear that the present 
coal situation in France permits that country to dispense 
with the greater portion of the Saar coal. In fact sev- 
eral hundred thousand zentner of coal are left at the de- 
pots of the Saar district at the close of each month, which 
shows that France is not in urgent need of Saar coal. 

The prices of Saar coal for France, Luxemburg and Switz- 
erland have been greatly reduced since Oct. 1, 1920, an- 
other fact testifying to the favorable condition of that 


district and its ability to support exportations. Prices are 
as follows: 

Kind Today FormerPrices 
Washed lati Ae tae ce « viel ncietereisionsheie winks 124 to 105 f. 136 to 115 f. 
INU N On gl gers ate ork peace a idl sfx. dares eye ve ayer 124 to 100 136 to 110 
I INL eat Oa. GEG oe a Capiroc oa ae 118to 93 130 to 110 
Unwashed Mimp.. toe ke od co welang 3) osrehsat 116 to 93 128 to 108 
PO LADINO. Le Smee chat nth teters O. 5 Srna 85 and 75 83 
@okesbroken: ...'« cacmlee.< ste snteleere steer se 150 160 


Concerning Poland, Austria could indeed aid in increas- 
ing the Polish coal yield by supplying machinery blasting 
supplies, whereby there also would result advantages to the 
Austrian supply of coal. 





Export Coal Dumped at Hampton Roads 




















400 
Export Dumpings 
by Ports 300 
(NET TONS) fc 
Week Ended % 
Nov. 28 Nov. 21 oo 
Prvadelphian! 162,000 "75,000 *|1 4° 
Baltimore... 69,000 159,000 Ee 
Norfolk 257,000 286,000 |} 
Charleston. . 11,000 8,000 £ 
Ste RS a SE F 100 
Total 399,000 528,000 
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Lehigh Valley Coal and Railroad Companies Ordered 
Dissolved by U.S. Supreme Court 


r | vis U. S. Supreme Court on Dec. 6, 1920, ordered the 
dissolution of the intercorporate relations existing 
between the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., the Lehigh 

Valley Coal Co., and the Lehigh Valley Sales Co. on the 

ground that the combination was in violation of the com- 

modities clause of the Interstate Commerce Act and the 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The decision was a sweeping 

victory for the Government, although the bill was dis- 

missed as affecting the New York & Middle Coal Field 

Railroad & Coal Co., the G. B. Markle Co., the Girard 

Trust Co. and the individual defendants. The court re- 

versed the decision of the District Court for the Southern 

District of New York, which decided in favor of the Lehigh 

companies, and remanded the case with instructions to 

enter a degree in conformity with the opinion of the 

Court, which was rendered by Justice Clarke. Justices 

McReynolds and Brandeis did not participate in the deci- 

sion, and while the Chief Justice and Justice Holmes did 

not dissent, the majority opinion did not represent their 

entire views in the matter. 


JUSTICE CLARKE REVIEWS COMPANY’S HISTORY 


The suit against the Lehigh Company was instituted by 
the Government in March, 1914. Justice Clarke in his opin- 
ion reviews the contentions of the Government and the 
history of the activities of the companies concerned. 

“It is clear beyond controversy,” says Justice Clarke, 
“that the coal company was organized and conducted as a 
mere agency or instrumentality of the railroad company 
for the purpose of avoiding the legal infirmity which it was 
thought might inhere in the owning of coal lands and in 
the conducting of coal-mining, shipping and selling oper- 
ations by the railroad company, and that the policy of pur- 
chasing and leasing coal lands tributary to its lines for 
the purpose of controlling interstate trade and commerce 
in anthracite coal and of preventing and suppressing com- 
petition therein was deliberately entered upon by the rail- 
road company, and in combination with its agency, the coal 
company, was consistently pursued, with increasing energy 
and scope after the passage of the anti-trust act until the 
commencement of this suit, unless these purposes and re- 
sults, in point of law, were modified and cured by the organ- 
ization in 1912 of the sales company and by the functions 
which it performed, which remain to be considered.” 

Reviewing the organization of the sales company the 
Court says: “It is too plain for discussion that with a com- 
pany thus organized and officered the making of a contract 
by the coal company for the sale of all of its coal to the 
sales company was in substance and effect making a con- 
tract with itself, the terms of which it could determine in 
its discretion.” 

CONTRACT SAID TO VIOLATE ANTI-TRUST ACT 


The Court also declares that the contract between the coal 
and sales companies was the same as in the Lackawanna 
case, which the Court in that case had declared was void 
because it violated the anti-trust act and the commodities 
clause of the commerce act. “A corporation organized and 
eircumstanced as is the sales company was neither an 
independent buyer nor a free agent,” the opinion says. The 
Court contends that the purchase in form by the sales 
company did not so dissociate the railroad company from 
the transportation of coal in which it was interested as to 
meet the requirements of the law, and that the contract, 
nominally of purchase, was so calculated to restrain trade 
as to be obnoxious to the anti-trust act, and for this reason 
it is unlawful and void. 

The Court also condemns the practice of the company in 
paying independent mines 65 per cent of the market price 
prevailing at Tidewater points, which it says it condemned 
in the Lackawanna case, on the ground that the defendants 
unlawfully combined by and through this 65-per cent con- 
tract for the purpose of controlling the sale at Tidewater 
of the independent output of anthracite coal. 


“This history of almost twenty-five years casts an 
illuminating light upon the intent and purpose with which 
the combination here assailed was formed and continued,” 
says the Court, after reviewing the activities of the 
companies. “It is clearly established that prior to the 
enactment of the anti-trust act the railroad company in 
combination with its coal company subsidiary deliberately 
entered upon a policy of making extensive purchases of 
anthracite land tributary to the railroad company’s lines 


‘for the purpose of controlling the mining, transportation 


and sale of coal to be obtained therefrom and of prevent- 
ing and suppressing competition, especially in the trans- 
portation and sale of such coal in interstate commerce, 
and that this policy was continued after the passage of 
the anti-trust act with increasing energy and tenacity of - 
purpose, with the result that a practical monopoly was 
attained of the transportation and sale of anthracite coal 
derived from such lands. : 

“Since we have also found that the contract between the 
coal company and the sales company was a mere device 
to evade the commodities clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and therefore void, it results that the decree of the 
District Court must be reversed and the case remanded 
with instructions to enter a decree, in conformity with 
this opinion, dissolving the combination effected through 
the intercorporate relations subsisting between the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co., the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Coxe Bros. 
& Co., Inc., the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Rail- 
road Co. and the Lehigh Valley Sales Co. with such pro- 
visions for the disposition of all shares of stock, bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness and of all property of any 
character of any one of said companies owned or in any 
manner controlled by any other of them as may be neces- 
sary to establish their entire independence of and from 
each other. . 


REVOKES CONTRACT OF COAL AND SALES COMPANIES 


“The contract of March 1, 1912, between the coal com- 
pany and the sales company must be decreed to be void 
and all contract relations between the two companies en- 
joined which would serve in any manner to render the 
sales company not entirely free to extend its business of 
buying and selling coal where and from and to whom it 
chooses with entire freedom and independence, so that it 
may in effect as well as in form become an independent 
dealer in coal and free to act in competition, if it desires, 
with the defendant coal company or railroad company. 

“As to the New York & Middle Coal Field Railroad & 
Coal Co., the G. B. Markle Co., the Girard Trust Co. and 
the individual defendants the bill must be dismissed.” 


Report of Calder Committee To Be Given 
To Senate This Week 


|G) eve oe of opinion on the part of members of 
Senator Calder’s Committee on Reconstruction and 
Production prevented the issuance of a report on the open- 
ing day of Congress. Agreement has been reached on all 
sections of the report except that pertaining to coal. Sen- 
ator Calder stated that on Monday a coal section would be 
written which he expects will meet the approval of other 
members of the committee. He expects to submit the report 
to the Senate later in the week. It is Senator Calder’s 
intention to ask authority for the continuance of his com- 
mittee, so that further hearings may be conducted. 

Senator Frelinghuysen, chairman of the sub-committee 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, stated that he 
expects to continue his inquiry into certain phases of the 
coal situation, but his plans are not sufficiently mature to 
discuss until later. 








The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





such a rapid pace, and the recent downward trend of prices has 

been so severe, the Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New 
York states, that there is no mistaking the distance which the country 
has proceeded along the path of after-war deflation. From prices 
early in the year, wheat before the close of November was down from 
$3.25 to $1.86, corn from $2.31] to 95c., coffee from 16% to 6%c., sugar 
from 23 to 8ic., cotton from 43% to 16c. To a lesser extent meat and 
dairy products, metals and almost all wholesale commodities have par- 
ticipated in this decline. Security prices are severely shrunken. 

Industrial and trade activity are far more curtailed than at any 
period since the early months of the war. With sellers of goods con- 
cerned over their inventories, with buyers holding aloof, with no con- 
fidence in the market, and with an increased rate of business mortality, 
factories that up to a short time ago made goods in abundant supply 
are closed, labor that as recently as three months ago was in demand 
is idle, and goods for which there was recently an unsatisfied and 
even urgent desire have piled up. 

In contrast with the extreme optimism prevailing less than a year 
ago the severity of the present reaction has thrown a spirit of depres- 
sion over the entire community. This has added to the momentum of 
the decline in prices and intensified the curtailment of business in a 
fashion that manifests afresh how strongly people are governed at 
times by their emotions rather than by their judgment. As a lack of 
buying helped to cause a fall in prices, the fall in prices has now caused 
a lack of buying. 

Much of the labor absorbed by luxuries will now return to the 
manufacture of essentials. The efficiency of management will now in- 
crease; to overcome the handicaps of high costs of production and 
lower prices, improved methods of production will be introduced. The 
freight congestion problem, which for a time seemed insoluble, is 
solving itself. 

Reductions in wages of'10 to 25 per cent have already been an- 
nounced in many mills and factories manufacturing the goods that have 
most severely suffered in price. In some instances labor has taken 
these reductions without protest. 

The determining factor in the entire credit situation, according 
to the Commerce Monthly of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, continues to be the reluctance of consumers to buy, partly be- 
cause of their expectation that prices may go even lower and in part 
because cf the curtailment of purchasing power of large sections of 
the buying public. 


: Y sucha re readjustment in the United States has proceeded at 


cent within the last year to meet ris- 
ing living costs. With living costs 


Rubber Companies Retrench 
Directors of the Firestone Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, notified 
common stockholders Noy. 30 that 
the dividend payable Dec. 30 would 
be at the rate of 6 per cent a year 


instead of 8 per cent. The direc- 
tors also announced that all salaries 
would be reduced 10 per cent, effec- 
tive at once. It was pointed out 


that salaries were increased.20 per 


going down adjustment must be 
made in salaries, the directors said. 
No change was made in the wage 
scale now effective in the factory. 
The United States Rubber Company 
footwear division plant at Millville, 
Mass., posted notices Dec. 2 that it 
would shut down indefinitely Dec. 
10, laying idle about 750 operators. 





Canadian Pacific Gives Up Oil Fuel 


On account of acute oil shortage 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad Co. is 
changing all its equipment, including 
steamships, to coal burners. It is 
estimated that the change will cost 
close to $60,000 for each steamer 
and $12,000 for each locomotive. The 
first coal-burning engine used by the 
road in the last five years left Van- 
couver, B. C., the night of Nov. 26, 
with a transcontinental train. 


Thread Mills to Run 1 Day a Week 


The four divisions of the Amer- 
ican Thread Company in Holyoke, 
Mass., will go on a schedule of 
one day and two days a week be- 
ginning Monday, Dec. 6, it was an- 
nounced Dec. 1. The company had 
announced Nov. 30 that beginning 
on Monday, Dee. 6, its mills at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., employing 2,700 op- 
eratives, would be operated only one 
day a week until further notice. 


Rochester Shoe Factories to Reopen 


Announcement was made Nov. 29 
that within three weeks Rochester 
factories making women’s _ shoes, 
now idle, would reopen at full capac- 
ity to fill orders for spring stock. 
The factories employ about 23,000 
men and women, more than 20,000 of 
whom have been idle for two months. 


Cedar Mill Cuts Wages 25 Per Cent 
Announcement was made Nov. 29 
by the Richmond Cedar Works of a 
reduction of 25 per cent. in the wages 
of the 800 men employed in its plant. 
The reduction is effective at once. 


Ask Wage Raise; Cut Suggested 

The Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, responding Nov. 30 to a 
petition by dressers and packers for 
increases in wages, made a counter 
proposal for reductions of 10 to 30 
per cent and asked that the matter 
be the subject of arbitration; 900 
operatives are affected. 


Cotton Mills Open and Close 

After standing idle for two weeks, 
cctton mills, including the Loray, 
the largest in Gastonia, N. C., and 
the Armstrong chain of fourteen 
factories, resumed operation Nov. 29 
on greatly reduced schedules of 
working time. In Lowell, Mass., 
notices were posted Nov. 27 that cot- 
ton mills employing upward of 20,- 
000 would run half time beginning 
Nov. 29. 


Phonograph Plants Reduce Forces 
The plant at Dubuque, Iowa, of 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
employing 500 men, closed Dec. 1 
for an indefinite period. On the 
seme date there was a layoff at the 
Edison factories in West Orange 


and Silver Lake, N. J., the idle now 
numbering 1,200. 
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ETTLING down to a game of waiting, the soft-coal 
S trade, both sellers and buyers, are marking time 

until the situation crystallizes. About the only 
field in which car supply was not approximately adequate 
to meet the demands of the market was in West Virginia 
on the C. & O., although in eastern Ohio mines served 
by the B. & O. reported losses on this account. Spot-coal 
buying except at low figures has almost stopped and 
contracts are now being filled at a rapid rate. 


ANTHRACITE MORE PLENTIFUL IN THE EAST 


Prices are still moving down, with business for next 
year being quoted below present spot prices. The rush 
to cover is not so general or widespread as would appear 
from a consideration of current reports, because many 
important factors are holding back in the confident 
belief that the market will turn again before every 
demand is satisfied, but the fact that this movement to 
contract for next year has developed so early is strong 
evidence of a lack of confidence in the future. Export- 
ers are digging deep for new business and shipping on 
contracts as heavily as foreign buyers will take coal. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard the supply of bituminous 
and anthracite coal is better than a week ago, with 
outright cancellations and “hold-up” orders featuring 
the New England and New York situations. The Chi- 








Review 


cago market is well supplied with domestic sizes of 
bituminous coal, both local and from Eastern fields. 

Railroad buying is negligible and contract receipts 
are being curtailed. In the Bellville district of Illinois 
the railroad mines are operating full time and some spot 
purchases for fuel have been made at approximately the 
old Government price of two years ago. 

Action by Congress to bridle the coal industry is not 
seriously considered as a possibility because so far the 
active proponent of this doctrine, Senator Calder, has 
developed no angle to this many sided question that is 
not already pretty well known and discounted by the 
public. 

Meanwhile the mild weather and good production of 
hard coal—the rate is now nearly 2,000,000 tons per 
week—have eased the market for the scalper and by 
the time this is read it is predicted independent coal 
will be quoted no higher than $9@$9.50 at the mines. 


BITUMINOUS 


While total production during Thanksgiving week de- 
clined, the rate per working day increased. According to 
the Geological Survey, the output was 11,416,000 net tons, 
the largest in any Thanksgiving week of the last four years. 
Considering the holiday as about one-fifth of a normal work- 
ing day, the average daily production was 2,174,000 tons, 
as high a rate as has been attained this year. Heavy pro- 


Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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duction on Monday and Tuesday (Nov. 29 and 30) is re- 
ported, with loadings of 85,349 cars of bituminous coal, 
compared with 84,956 cars the same days the week previous. 

Losses attributed to labor are steadily declining. Labor 
shortages are disappearing in a gratifying manner and 
the men are working as if they meant it. The general 
release of labor from other industries, caused by the busi- 
ness depression, has produced a wholesome effect on the 
efficiency of mine labor, reflected in steadily increasing pro- 
duction in the strike areas of Alabama and West Virginia. 
The arrival of Federal troops in Mingo County, West Vir- 
ginia, had an immediate stabilizing influence in that locality, 
and the military forces have apparently checked the depre- 
dations and intimidating acts of the strikers. District 17, 
U. M. W., has already sounded Governor Cornwell of West 
Virginia on the subject of intervention with a view of bring- 
ing about a conference with the operators, who are stand- 
ing firm on their refusal to recognize the union in any 
manner. 

Betterment in car supply was general throughout the 
country with the exception of Eastern Ohio mines served 
by the B. & O. and West Virginia operations on the C. & O. 


MILD WEATHER LOWERS DOMESTIC PRICES 








April May 


The effect of the general business depression has been 
to again accentuate the decline in steam coal prices. Do- 
mestic coal also is lower, owing to the mild weather which 
has prevailed and the fact that many operators have turned 
to prepared sizes since the slump in the steam market. 
Many small operations have felt the effect of these price 
recessions and not a few have been forced to close down, 
as it was impossible to adhere to their higher wages on 
present coal prices. 

The following table shows the trend in the spot steam 
market (mine run basis, net tons f.o.b. mines) : 


Nov. May <Aug.5 Nov.25 Dec.2  Dec.9 

1919* 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920+ 
Pittsburgh steam........ $2.30 $4.00 $10.00 $5.00 $5.00 $4.00 
Pittsburgh screened gas.. 2.30 4.50 12.00 5.15 5.50 4.76 
IT OCKINIG WOO. sc. wives nee 2.50 4.75 9.00 4.50 4.50 4.25 
Franklin bo. os cs. ess 2535 B75 6.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Indiana 4th vein........ 2235 3.40 7.50 4.25 4.00 4.00 
Eastern Ohio, No. 8..... 2335 4.50 10.50 5.00 5.00 4.50 
Mairmontordees cece. 2.02 ~ 2.50 65759 713450 4.75 4.75 4.25 
KANAWHA iis et joes cies oi 2.60 6.75 14.00 4.75 4.75 4.50 
S. E. Kentucky......... 3.00 6.00 10.50 5.00 5.25 5.25 
Western Kentucky...... 2.35 3.50 52D 4.25 4.25 4.25 
StlannGeldiace: Ste tte ts, t2 cpr 269d 6.25 12.00 5.00 5.00 4.76 
fons and Somerset. . ie 63/0 et 0 6.00 6.00 6.00 

ew Rivers. ue. ; 

OGRE ONLAS hist dere tise te 3-33} 6.50 14.00 5.00 5.25 5.25 


*Government prices. 
+Advance over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 


Tidewater dumpings in the week of Nov. 27 were 1,034,000 
tons, a decrease from the preceding week of 107,000 tons, 
according to the Geological Survey. The decline was due 
largely to the falling off of exports, which amounted to 


399,000 net tons, as against 532,000 tons for the week. 


before. Foreign shipments were less than 60 per cent of 
those during the record week of Oct. 17, when exports were 
at the rate of over 2,900,000 tons per month. 
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Weekly Dumpings, Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports 
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As shown in the following table, shipments to New 
England increased slightly to 178,000 net tons: 


; New Hampton 

Destination York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Totals 
Coastwise 

to New 

England 61,000 16,000 eee oe PON SOCO Ts mes ters 178,000 
Deportes. 0.00. © 62,000 69,000 257,000 11,000 399,000 
Bunker.... 97,000 13,000 14,000 63,000 wasverns.aes « 187,000 
Insidecapes ....... 49,000 23,000 4000 a eit o. 76,000 
Other 

tonnage 155,000 ERIN PAD AR 35,000 1,000 194,000 

Totals.. 313,000 143,000 106,000 460,000 12,000 1,034,000 


Shipments to New England via all-rail recovered dur- 
ing the week, showing an increase of 236 cars over the 
preceding week. The report for the week of Nov. 27 was 
4,705 cars through the five rail gateways. 

Lake coal dumped during the week ended Dec. 4 amounted 
to 473,915 net tons, as compared with 142,994 tons for the 
corresponding week of 1919. Shipments to the Lake ports 
have practically ceased and the cumulative movement for 
the year amounts to 23,431,330 tons, as compared with 
22,889,717 tons for last year. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal during the week ended Nov. 27 
is reported by the Geological Survey as 1,692,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 283,000 tons from the previous week, attrib- 
uted to the general observance of Thanksgiving Day. Re- 
covery in output after the holiday was prompt. 


SHORTAGE OF FUEL IN EAST REMEDIED 


With the practical cessation of Lake shipments of hard 
coal a large tonnage has been diverted to Eastern centers 
and the long-discussed shortage has been speedily remedied. 
Hard coal is now flowing to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, while New England is practically over the short- 
age panic. This diversion is causing some uneasiness in 
the Middle-West, where receipts have been reduced cor- 
respondingly. Independent quotations in New York range 
$10@$11 on domestic sizes, a sharp decline from last week, 
while Philadelphia reports a radical increase of $1.50@$1.80 
on this product. At this writing no announcement has been 
made as a result of the conference of operators and miners 
concerning the latter’s demand for adjustment of wage 
inequalities. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production increased slightly. Gains were. 
recorded in all districts but Virginia and Kentucky. The 
Geological Survey places the output at 368,000 net tons, 
or 3,000 tons more than that of the preceding week. 

Prices for spot coke are again falling, reflecting the 
greatly weakened demand. Furnace quotations are $7.25@ 
$7.50; foundry, $8.50@$9. Operators and furnace men are 
negotiating on contracts for the first half of 1921, but 
neither side is showing any haste, because of the extreme 
uncertainty of the market. 
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New England 


BOSTON 


Mixed Situation on Steam Grades — 
Railroads Are Quietly in Market—Re- 
ceipts Continue To Diminish—Hampton 
Roads Market Is Dull—Anthracite De- 
mand Sustained, but Hasier Conditions 
in Sight. 


Bituminous—While there is almost 
an utter lack of request for inferior 
grades both from West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania it is apparent that there 
is now something more than a strag- 
gling demand for the low ash, low vola- 
tiles. There is no new life to industry 
that would have any such result but 
there are utilities here and there that 
have not been getting their contract 
quotas, due to irregular car-supply and 
that in part accounts for the somewhat 
better inquiry. It is unlikely this is 
anything more than a temporary de- 
mand, however, and another week or so 
will doubtless see the market back in 
the doldrums. 

Certain of the railroads are again 
seizing coal in considerable volume. 
While the roads here are in comfortable 
shape as to supply it is New England’s 
coal largely that is being confiscated 
and it has been quietly intimated to 
large shippers that carriers are in the 
market for shipments during the next 
30 days. Little is heard as to prices, 
but on much of the high-grade coal 
seized the invoice price is considerably 
up from the level at which railroad 
buyers would probably be able to cover 
in a considerable tonnage. 

There is a steady falling off in re- 
ceipts both by water and all-rail. Most 
manufacturers have coal on hand for 
90 days easily. For the textiles in most 
lines there is practically no business. 
Shop-keepers have very little stocks of 
cloths and knitted goods, but there is 
no buying or incentive to manufacture. 
The paper mills are fast getting into 
the same class with rubber manufactur- 
ers and the metal trades and there have 
been. several requests to coal shippers 
the past week to withhold deliveries. 


At Tidewater piers in New York and. 


?hiladelphia there is only a relatively 
small volume of coal on hand. Bunker 
trade is fairly stable, although prices 
are fluctuating, Export demand is be- 
coming increasingly erratic, and the 
more prudent shippers are not sending 
coal to the piers except on actual orders. 
Even through the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change demurrage charges have been 
heavy. ; : 
For Pocahontas and New River there 
‘is ‘only an indifferent market. © Con- 
tracts coastwise are absorbing regular 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 









tonnage, but the volume of these under- 
written early in the season was less 
than in any other recent year and 
several agencies who were in the export 
trade up to their necks are now being 
hard put to move the output of mines 


they represent. Prices have sagged 
still further the past week, less than $8 
having been rumored f.o.b. vessel. 
Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfield Somersets 
F.o.b. mines, per net 
TONS, aes hte noes ste $4 -0005-2509.95. 00@ 26250 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, per 
STORBtON Po ehiets 7.25@8.50 8.25@10.00 
F.o.b. New York, per 
ZTOBS TODS s/s cio 8 ds 7.70@9.25 8.70@10.50 


F.o.b. Providence and Boston Poca- 
hontas and New River are selling down 
to $11.50, with a very restricted market. 


Anthracite—There is no let-up in de- 
mand for domestic sizes. Retailers are 
still besieged for prompt deliveries. 
Prolonged mild weather is having* its 
effect, however, for there are many 
signs that hard coal will be in much 
easier position within a few weeks. 
Orders are being gradually filled, and 
while in the large cities there are in- 
sistent needs from day to day that 
must be met, it is beginning to be ap- 
parent that we are already through the 
worst phase. 

The Boston newspapers on Dec. 2 
printed the names of wholesalers here 
who have charged more than $9.50 per 
gross ton f.o.b. mines, the names having 
been furnished by the State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. Quotations are being freely 
made up to $14 for spot shipment, al- 
though several shippers have named $12 
as their upset price. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Conditions Improve with In- 
creased Receipts — Demand Continues 
Strong — Independent Prices Drop — 
Bituminous Prices Are Lower—Cancel- 
lations Increase — Demand Falls Off 
Because of Business Depression. 


Anthracite — Increasing production 
and a decrease in shipments to the 
West have resulted in more coal finding 
its way into this market. The situation 
is easier and the shortage which existed 
a few weeks back is considerably mod- 
ified. Nevertheless, the market is 
ready to absorb a large tonnage before 
conditions become normal. 

There are comparatively ‘small stocks 
on most retail yards and some do not 
boast of much except buckwheat or 
smaller sizes. All of the larger coals 
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are scarce and consumers are willing 
to take any size. 

Buyers are not so willing to take 
high-priced coal as they were a few 
weeks ago. Weather conditions have 
not caused a heavy consumption and 
with the steady mining increased ton- 
nages have resulted in easier prices. 

With the passing of this month de- 
mand will simmer down to actual 
necessities here as this market becomes 
a weather market. Neither dealers nor 
consumers will want to keep their bins 
filled, preferring to take chances with 
lower prices for both company and 
independent coal on April 1. 

Line trade is active. Heavy ship- 
ments are being made into New Eng- 
land which states salesmen say are 
better supplied than is generally be- 
lieved. Dealers in the surrounding towns, 
particularly those on Long Island, are 
being given considerable attention 
while transportation is favorable. 

Instead of hearing quotations of 
$13@$14.50 for the independent do- 
mestic coals, present quotations range 
$10 @$12. 

Steam coals are piling up. Consump- 
tion has not been heavy and dealers 
doing a heavy business with office 
buildings have large stocks on hand. 
There are many boats loaded with rice 
and the smaller sizes. Barley is the 
most prominent size. Independent 
prices are: Buckwheat, $4.25@$5.25; 
rice, $2.75@$3.50, and barley, $1@$1.50. 


Bituminous—A drop in demand due 
to decreased consumption while produc- 
tion is going on at a steady pace, 
caused a further decline in prices. Spot 
coals are obtainable in larger quan- 
tities and shippers believe that they 
will steadily increase. 

A bright spot in the situation is 
pointed out by some shippers, who com- 
pare present bituminous prices with 
those for which the better grades of 
anthracite steam can be _ obtained. 
Users of bituminous are obtaining 
better results and more heat than are 
the users of the small anthracite coals, 
and they believe that when this be- 
comes generally known there will be 
an increased demand for the soft coals. 

Requests, practically amounting to 
cancellations, that shippers hold up de- 
liveries of coal are being daily received 
by operators. Instead of requests for 
coal, salesmen now find it necessary to 
go among the trade. 

Operators are not having much trou- 
ble in keeping help nowadays while 
work is slow, but a brisk demand 
causes many of the miners to go into 
the woods for game. Reports from the 
Clearfield regions show that upward of 
11,000 hunters’ licenses have been 
issued this winter. 

Quotations for the various pools show 
a wide range of prices: Pool 11 along 
the B. & O. is around $3.75, and up to 
$4.25 on other roads. Pool 34 is easy 
with quotations ranging $4.25 along the 
B. & O. and $4.50 on the Pennsylvania. 
Pool 10 ranged $4.75@$5.75 and Pool 
14, $4@$4.40. . It was reported that cer- 
tain Canadian railroads were purchas- 
ing coals from mines along the New 
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York Central at $4.40. Quotations for 
Bessemer, an unclassified coal, was 
around $5. 

There are many loaded boats about, 
some of which contain Pool 34 coal. 
Prices at the piers range $8@$9.50, 
with loaded boats in proportion, a stray 
cargo of Pool 4 being quoted at $8.50. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Shipments Improve — Con- 
sumer Demand Still Strong — Steam 
Trade Eases Off — Bituminous Prices 
Still Shade Downward — Best Coals 
Freely Offered on Market — Contract 
Quotations Heard—Export Business 
Drifting Into Old Hands. 


Anthracite—The improved condition 
as to shipments continues, although 
there is not the rush of coal that some 
had expected. Dealers in the city and 
vicinity, particularly those buying from 
the large companies, are getting fair 
receipts of all sizes. Consumer demand 
continues strong, but an inspection of 
the yards discloses the fact that the 
turn of the Eastern market has come at 
last. Dealers are wondering just how 
much more coal local buyers can ab- 
sorb, for, with most moderate weather 
prevailing, they know that an unusual 
tonnage still remains in the cellars. 

The recent turn in the wage discus- 
sion, where Washington decided that 
the problem of increased wages could 
be reopened, has caused much talk 
among the trade. There is a feeling 
that should the miners force an increase 
the operators might pass it up to the 
retailers with a sort of implied under- 
standing that no increase in retail 
prices would be made. The more rea- 
sonable suggestion heard is that the big 
operators, at least, would absorb half 
the increase, adding the other half to 
the wholesale cost, and with the present 
gross margin of $4 and over in the 
retail trade the dealers might be able to 
do their share in holding down the 
price. 

One of the biggest surprises recently 
experienced by the trade is a report 
that some of the independent shippers 
have radically increased their prices. 
These increases run as much as $1@ 
$1.50 on pea and $1.50@$1.80 on pre- 
pared sizes. While we have seen no 
printed circulars, yet we have heard it 
quoted on reliable authority that this is 
the case. It was quite difficult at- first 
to credit the report, but at this time 


there seems to be little doubt of its - 


authenticity. At first it was thought 
that the operators, contemplating an- 
other increase to the miners, were thus 
taking advantage of the first of the 
month to adjust their schedules. An- 
other reason advanced is that some in- 
dependents actually have been selling 


_ at these figures and are now publishing © 


the prices as a matter of record. The 
latter appears the more likely of 
the two. : 
Due to unabated easing off of bitum- 
inous prices, the independent steam 
figures are creeping close to company 


‘prices and independents are finding it. 


difficult to get as much as twenty-five 
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or fifty cents over the $4.25 buckwheat 
price. 

Bituminous—The market has experi- 
enced another downward movement, 
with an extremely light demand. The 
very best coals are coming in greater 
volume, with Pool 9 offered at $5.50. 
Pool 10 is being sold for $5.25 and Pool 
11 about $4.50. There is considerable 
unclassified coal being offered $3.75@$4 
and this practically covers Pool 18. 
Pittsburgh gas coal Pool 61 quotations 
recently heard were $5.25 for screened, 
$4.75 for mine run and $4.25 for slack. 

The railroads have become particular 
as to the acceptance of fuel. They seem 
to have adopted a higher standard of 
inspection, at any rate there is much 
refused coal standing around on this 
account. 

One of the big producing companies 
is quietly renewing agreements with 
old customers which expire on Jan. 1, 
at practically the old figures. In one or 
two instances we have heard that the 
price is $4.80 and it looks as though 
this would be the ruling price on the 
high grade coals. Despite this report 
of a contract fixture it is certain that 
little tonnage has as yet been agreed 
upon by other shippers, as there is still 
a disposition to wait. 

The export trade is still quiet. 
Although the railroads ‘still have an 
embargo on the piers it is merely nom- 
inal, as a shipper with a boat at hand 
can get a permit if he has the coal 
enroute. -Newcomers in the export 
trade have about retired and the busi- 
ness has revolved itself into the hands 
of the “old reliables,” with well-estab- 
lished connections both here and abroad. 





BALTIMORE 

Fluctuation in Soft-Coal Market With 
Renewal of Car Shortage Apparent— 
Export Movement Falling Off Rapidly 
—Hard Coal Receipts Continue Good. 

Bituminous—Rapid changes are tak- 
ing place in the soft-coal market, and 
each day is setting its own levels. At 
times excellent coals have been offered 
here at a mine basis of $5 or little 
better; again the same grade coals are 
held firmly at $6. What applies to best 
coals also applies to the balance of the 
list, and sales have been made recently 
all over the range between $4@$6.25. 

The one consistent thing is the rather 
poor demand for coal. The question of 
supply seems for the moment to be the 
regulating feature of. the changing 
market. Recently the car run was 
much improved and hung in the 80@90 
per cent class on many days. For the 
past few days, however, there has been 
a recession, and at this writing it is 
around 59 per cent on B. & O. lines 


East and 63. per cent on lines West. The . 


Pennsylvania run is reported about the 

same ratio, with the Western Maryland 

Ry. better, but by no means perfect. 
Daily loadings on the B. & O. are now 


quite often below the 3,000-car mark, . 


while reserve at the pool on some days 
drovs below 1,000 cars at all piers. 
Daily dumpings are falling, as the num- 
ber of waiting ships for coastwise and 
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export coal steadily decreases. At this 
writing, less than ten boats are at the 
piers or waiting astream for coal car- 
goes, and to take on only about 30,000 
tons of coal. . 

The fall of exports began with No- 
vember. In that month a total of 90 
ships loaded export coal here. They 
carried 499,442 tons of cargo and 36,- 
734 tons of bunker coal. In October 
118 ships had sailed, with a total of 
653,762 tons of cargo and 39,567 tons 
of bunker, the best record for a month 
ever made at this port. The drop in 
December loadings has been great and 
a poor showing will be made, even as 
compared with November. 


Anthracite—Hard coal continues to 
come in with a fairly free run. Mild 
weather has continued so far and this is 
still aiding in holding down consump- 
tion while the emergency deliveries are 
made. The trade is working along the 
lines of best distribution as to short- 
ages so far, instead of sticking to old 
customers. 

Many coal accounts are _ being 
switched, and this of course at times 
creates feeling. It seems, however, to 
be a natural evolution of the conditions 
under which the business is being con- 
ducted. 








Lake 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices About at Bottom— 
No Prospect of Improvement Right 
Away—Cars Are Plentiful—Anthra- 
cite Situation Is Better—Lakes Closing. 


Bituminous—Consumers are out of 
the market generally for they are get- 
ting about all the coal they want from 
their April contracts. Operators are 
out for larger sales, in fact doing all 
the walking, but mostly to no purpose. 
Consumers do not care to stock up on 
a falling market. The decline in prices 
is still on but is slow. 

It mostly depends on the miners now 
as to how far prices will go down. If 
they can hold their wages up the de- 
cline will have to stop soon. Even now 
certain mines that did not pay very 
big wages have reached their limit and 
will have to shut: down soon if wages 
remain where they are. Mines with a 
good. amount of low-priced contracts 


-are coming into their own now. They 


see the producers that secured high . 
prices up against high wages with no 
more premium orders to pay these 
wages. 

The indifference of the consumers to 
the market keeps it weak. Consump- 
tion is light and the car supply is so 
good that coal sellers are not able to 
urge buying on the score of low de- 
liveries. Add to this the immense: re- 
duction of consumption from mild 
weather and. the situation has played 
ertirely into the hands of the con- 


, Sumers. 


Bituminous prices are weak at $5 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $4.25 
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for mine run and slack, $4.50@$4.75 
for Allegheny Valley mine run, $6@ 
$6.50 for Youghiogheny gas, and $6.50 
up for smithing and smokeless, both 
very scarce. 

Anthracite—The worst is over in the 
hard coal trade. The mild weather has 
continued so that but a light fire has 
been needed and shippers claim that 
there were a good many consumers 
begging for coal who already had at 
least a partial supply. 

Lake trade is now practically at an 
end, so that in a week the supply 
locally ought to be large enough to 
meet all demands. It was the strike 
or vacation that upset all calculations. 
When that happened all efforts to make 
up deficiencies, either here, up the 
Lakes or in Canada had to be given 
up. For this reason the independent 
operators are able to get premiums, all 
the way up to $6 a ton occasionally, al- 
though most jobbers refuse to handle 
coal at such prices. 

Coke—The demand is light for fac- 
tery use as furnaces are not running 
strong, prices remaining weak at about 
former figures, $9 for 72-hour foundry, 
$8.50 for 48-hour furnace and $7.50 for 
off-grades and stock. Domestic de- 
mand is much more active as consum- 
ers are still buying in competition with 
anthracite. Prices range $6.50 for fur- 
nace sizes, $10.50 for stove and chest- 
nut and $2.75 for breeze. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


All-Rail Market Declines—Unseason- 
able Weather Aids Dock Situation— 
Transportation Condition Improves. 

The season of Lake navigation is of- 
ficially closed and the docks on Lake 
Superior have all the Eastern bitumi- 
nous that will be available. The dock 
figures on hard coal show a slight 
shortage only, as compared with a year 
ago, but the mild fall has offset it and 
the net stocks are very likely to serve 
well into the close of the winter. 

But on soft coal the docks are unde- 
niably short, even after all allowances 
for mild weather, diversion to Illinois 
fields and any other possible deductions. 
An unknown factor is the probable in- 
dustrial consumption. At present this is 
running lower than a year ago, due to 
mild weather and reduced production. 
The downward tendency of prices has 
reduced buying considerably. 

The all-rail situation is very easy. 
Lower grades of Illinois coal are off 
from the high point as much as $3 a 
ton. Screenings are at a discount. 
Better grades of steam are off $1.50@ 
$2 and domestic is lower by at least 
$1. Operators are ready to take con- 
tracts for January delivery. 

The market promises to be very easy 
as long as mild weather continues. On 
the other hand, if severe weather should 
set in the market would rebound 
sharply. 

Reduced prices are due to the lower 
demand and heavy production, with im- 
proved car movements. That traffic has 
cleaned up under limited tonnage does 
not establish that it would hold up if 
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the normal volume of merchandise 
freight were moving. Railroad men 
ceclare that they will be able to main- 
tain present conditions, but many ship- 
pers have that Missourianic cast of 
thought that intensely desires to be 
shown. 

Despite the promising situation there 
are many coal men who feel that the 
Eastern mining companies having af- 
filiated dock companies have not lived 
up to their implied obligations to 
Northwest consumers. 

In serving the Northwest the docks 
have implied a _ continuous’ service 
through the winter, which their cus- 
tomers had a right to accept as a rec- 
ognized obligation. Hence to the ex- 
tent that they have diverted a portion 
of their usual tonnage to other custom- 
ers, and have left their affiliated con- 
cerns with a curtailed supply, by so 
much have they failed to live up to 
the implied obligation which they have 
accepted in other years. Instead of 
profiteering because of the temporary 
emergency it is argued they should have 
had their usual stock to sell at the 
going market, which is made up of the 
usual profit and the various transpor- 
tation and labor costs attendant upon 
delivering it to the docks. 





CLEVELAND 
Domestic Fuel Receipts Improve— 
Lake Season Winding Up — Retail 


Prices Show Little Change—Steam Coal 
Shaded. 


Bituminous—Closing of the Lake 
navigation season Dec. 1 brings the as- 
surance of an ample supply of soft coal 
for domestic consumers in this district. 
Although Lake shipments have been 
dwindling for some time improvement 
in receipts for use in this locality thus 
far has been comparatively small, but 
a more rapid increase may well be ex- 
pected during the next few weeks. 

Retail prices have remained practi- 
cally unchanged for a little more than 
two weeks. Prices at eastern Ohio 
mines for spot bituminous now range 
$5@$6.50. Steam prices have been 
shaded in a few cases, due to a decline 
in the demand on the part of indus- 
trial plants which are curtailing oper- 
ations or closing down. Somewhat 
lower prices are expected for steam 
coal within a short time. 

The recent mild weather has greatly 
aided retailers in making deliveries 
and most concerns have been making 
good progress in catching up on or- 
ders. Unless cold weather comes un- 
expectedly the majority of dealers will 
soon be in good shape. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton de- 
livered in Cleveland are: 

PTE ee ear chestnut and_e stove, 


Pocahontas — Shoveled lump, $11.75; 
mine run, $11.10. 

Domestic Bituminous — West Virginia 
splint, $11.75; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $9.65; 


cannel lump, $15. 

Steam Coal—No, 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$9.50; No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $9.65; 
No. 8 #-in. lump, $9.65. ° 


Anthracite and Pocahontas — All 
grades of anthracite coal are still very 
scarce with little probability of a much 
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greater supply for some time to come. 
Prospects of colder weather continue 
to add to the orders on books of dealers 
and to keep deliveries in arrears. Only 
about nine cars of anthracite a day are 
being received. 

Lake regular vessel insurance for 
Great Lakes traffic has expired but a 
few boats are still expected to take car- 
goes by the payment of a higher in- 
surance rate. Probably not more than 
a half dozen carriers will be required, 
however, to clean up the remaining sup- 
plies on the docks, represented by ship- 
ments which were slow to arrive from 
the mines. 


MILWAUKEE 


Demand Is Light Because of Mild 
Weather and Lessened Industrial Con- 
sumption—Buckwheat Very Scarce— 
No Change in Prices. 


The market is dull and stocks are 
not moving as fast as is desired. Mild 
weather and industrial depression both 
contribute to this. Anthracite and 
screened Pocahontas are not so plenti- 
ful as to be affected in price, but soft 
coal is not as stable. A material de- 
cline at the mines would unquestion- 
ably affect prices in this district. 

Much of the coal now on the docks 
was bought at stiff prices, hence the 
nervousness of receiving companies 
and their aversion to piling up stocks. 
Buckwheat anthracite is extremely 
searce. Coal is still coming by Lake. 
Fourteen cargoes are now on the way 
and if mild weather continues coal will 
be received close up to Christmas. 

November receipts by Lake, not in- 
cluding carferry, total 103,823 tons of 
anthracite and 335,955 tons of soft 
coal. This season’s receipts to Dec. 1 
foot up 805,186 tons of anthracite and 
2,257,872 tons of soft coal, against 892,- 
526 tons of the former and 3,053,733 
tons of the latter during the same 
period last year. 

Four coal companies which were 
penalized for inferior coal delivered on 
city contracts last spring had their 
money refunded following representa- 
tion that the coal furnished was the 
best they could obtain at the time. 








Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Local Market Is Swamped with Smoke- 
less—Railroad Orders Are Curtailed— 
Indiana and Illinois Grades Are Firm, 

but Demand Greatly Weakened. e 


During these days of industrial de- 
pression and unseasonably warm 
weather, it is considered a fairly dif- 
ficult feat to sell a car of either do- 
mestic or steam coal at a decent price. 
Buyers of all coals are feeling so 
languid in regard to fuel that it takes 
quite an inducement to make a sale. 
While conditions are far from ideal it 
ought, however, to be said that there 
is some improvement in the market 
over last week. 
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The Chicago coal trade is beginning 
to wonder what has happened to the 
export business, so long enjoyed by 
West Virginia operators. The local 
market is, apparently, swamped with 
Pocahontas and New River coals. 

Those operators in West Virginia who 
have contracts at $4.25@$4.90 f.o.b. 
mines for mine run are shipping on 
these contracts on a one hundred per 
cent basis. In addition, many oper- 
ators are forwarding their smokeless 
coals to Chicago wholesalers and al- 
lowing them to sell the coal at the best 
prices obtainable. On account of this 
situation, it is now possible to buy the 
best grades of Pocahontas or New 
River mine-run on the basis of $5@$6 
per ton f.o.b. mines. It is noticeable 
that but very little Pocahontas or New 
River prepared coal is coming in, as 
practically the entire tonnage consists 
of mine-run. 

The various railroads with headquart- 
ers in Chicago, who have been buying 
coal almost daily on the open market 
have now reached the point where they 
are able to discontinue this practice. 
Not only have they stopped buying at 
current prices but they have instructed 
the operators who have contracts with 
them to curtail shipments anywhere 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
Taking into consideration that the 
mines have plenty of cars now, it means 
that all this extra coal is thrown on the 
market and must be moved. While 
prices are very much lower indeed than 
they were four, or even two weeks ago, 
it is not expected by those in close 
touch with the trade, that prices will go 
to lower levels this winter. 

Current prices, f.o.b. mines, quoted 
from day to day on the open market 
are as follows: 


/ 
Souther Illinois (Franklin, Saline and Williamson 


Counties) : 

EYODRTOO. BIBER IMs ele ase afi cs.2ta ac $5.25@$6.50 

VIR GARE fal gd cha) 2 acthaba:t s/o.) «:cfu's 4.50@ 5.25 

BOMPCIIUPE Re Acie, ckclln ss occ 3.50@ 4.15 
Central Illinois (Springfield District) : 

IPRCMATOU-SIMGBY OS .. acd. ccfeea cas $4.75@$6.25 

NIE Ue ie ceca cc eses cas 3.25@ 4.00 

PIGRGARLO RAM ear) cisiaacc ate ciccelels  ndvee 2.75@ 3.25 
Northern Mlinois: 

EPODSECU SIZES state s''s, vs's tic ae se $5. ah a 

PVESNG TIL Nee ess eae wicks s woe Gicle 3.7 sad 4:2 

Sereenings (washed)............. 4.00@ 4. 20 


Indiana (Clinton and Linton, Fourth Vein): 


Sta Outside aes 
Prepared sizes.......... $3.45 2 -75@$6. 
VEIN Gian ie coatelee seat 3.20 3.75@ 4. 33 
SSCROOUIN ES toes csie'ayers o 2a « 3.00 3.00@ 3.50 

Indiana (Knox County, Fifth Vein Districts) : 

State Outside State 
Prepared sizes.......... $3.25 $4.25@$6.00 
Mine run...... Fee eld a 3.00 3.25@ 3.75 
Screenings. .2..f....c85- 2.80 2.75@ 3.25 

ST. LOUIS 


Market Declines on All Grades—Steam 
Sizes Are Becoming a Drug—Railroads 
Buying at Low Figures — Carterville 
Operators Hampered by Poor Motive 
Power. 


Mild weather, with the business de- 
pression is the cause of a continued 
decline in the coal market. Locally 
there is absolutely no domestic call and 
retail business is almost at a standstill. 
In steam it is almost as bad. Standard 
screenings are down to $2.75 with no 
demand. Country prices range 35@50c. 
higher in isolated cases only. Standard 
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2-in. lump is as low as $3.75 and 6-in., 
$4.75. Mine run is reported being sold 
to railroads as low as $2.35. 

Car supply in the Standard field is 
good, with working time about three to 
four days, and five to six days at mines 
where railroad coal is being loaded 
exclusively. 

There are no changes in prices or 
conditions in the Mt. Olive field. There 
has been a noticeable slowing up in the 
Carterville field of all grades, but suffi- 
cient orders are on hand to take care 
of all production for the present. 

A few mines are having trouble 
moving steam sizes, especially screen- 
ings. Conditions other than that are 
satisfactory at all places excepting on 
the Missouri Pacific, where nine engines 
out of ten on the Coal Belt were taken 
out of service on account of bad order. 
Water shortage is causing some mines 
to shut down. 

Carterville prices show a decline. 
Screenings are as low as $3.25, mine 
run, $3.50 and the top of the independ- 
ent market on lump and egg shows $5, 
with the regular circular prices of $4 
@$5 prevailing. 

No anthracite is moving into ;St. 
Louis and there is no demand for 
smokeless. 





DETROIT 


Steam Prices Touch Still Lower Levels 
—Domestic Situation Is Easier—Bitu- 
minous Receipts Improve-— Anthracite 
Supply Is Inadequate. 


Bituminous—Neither steam nor do- 
mestic bituminous is at present in 
strong demand locally. Consumption in 
both divisions is being greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Buyers of steam coal are in most in- 
stances confining their purchases to 
quantities required for only a few days 
ahead and are manifesting some indif- 
ference in the matter of increasing or 
building up reserves. This condition is 
attributed largely to the general state 
of business in industrial lines. Manu- 
facturers do not feel that developments 
have yet reached a point where they 
can definitely make commitments. 
Under present conditions they are un- 
willing to have large amounts of work- 
ing capital tied up in coal or inven- 
tories. 
buying is the opinion that further re- 
ductions will be made in coal prices and 
that by waiting the consumer will be in 
a stronger competitive position. 

Weather conditions have brought 
about a weakening in the domestic sizes. 
Pressure on retail dealers has eased off 
and is reflected in a less active inquiry 
coming to jobbers and wholesalers. 

Bituminous shipments are making 
some gain in volume, although the 


, quantity received does not appear to be 


excessive. Jobbers say little free coal 
is to be found around town. The sup- 
ply of domestic is less plentiful than 
the steam sizes and in some instances 
domestic buyers have found it desirable 
to accept the latter. 

Hocking lump is quoted $7 at the 
mines. Mine run is offered at $5 and 


Another factor tending to delay. 
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slack $3.75@$4. For West Virginia 
lump $8 is asked, with mine run $5.50 
and slack $4.50@$4.75. 


Anthracite—Inadequacy of the sup- 
ply is becoming more apparent, despite 
the present dropping off in demand 
from consumers. The retail dealers 
have no reserve stocks and most of 
them can offer no assurance of being 
able to fill orders promptly. 





CINCINNATI 


City Receipts Are Adequate—Retail 
Prices Unchanged—Anthracite Stocks 
Are Low—All Demands Are Fair. 


Consumers in this vicinity are better 
able to withstand any shortage than 
other cities outside of the district. Suf- 
ficient coal is being received daily 
through river shipments to tide over the 
railroad coal car shortage, and while 
there is still a very strong demand for 
all grades, which cannot be fully met, 
the supply is adequate for almost nor- 
mal operations. 

Very little change is noted in general 
market conditions. Anthracite coal still 
is strongly in demand, but a very small 
supply is being received. Wholesalers 
say the outlook for improvement in the 
movement and supply of this grade is 
not very promising. 

Because of the coal car tie-up oper- 
ations at the mines are far below nor- 
mal, the output being only in accord- 
ance with actual needs on the various 
contracts. Coal being shipped by way 
of the Ohio River is disposed of with 
but little trouble to both steam and 
domestic consumers in Cincinnati. 

No change is noted in the retail 
prices, which are quoted as follows: 


Bituminous lump sReh@ 120-50 


Nut and slack 


ey 


FRUUMEOLAMING Paasterecp i hcee cutters = *3@ 9.25 
Smokeless lump ....5...:5... 11.25@ 11.50 
iRghhay Cole Heovbover in Ae ws Me ae Th 10.00@ 10.50 
Anthracite CHEStnUe 26 acts: «© 15.00@ 16.25 
Coke, domestic egg ......-.. 16.00 





COLUMBUS 


Prices Are Still Breaking on All Grades 
—Lake Season Is Practically Ended— 
Better Car Supply in All Fields—Do- 
mestic Supply Is Good. 


The feature of the trade is the break 
in prices all along the line. The ex- 
treme high prices are now a thing of 
the past and quotations are more rea- 
sonable in every way. While domestic 
sizes are still strong, prices have de- 
clined to a large extent on lump and 
egg. Mine run and screenings are lower 
than has been the case for more than a 
year. The tendency is still downward. 

Domestic demand is still one of the 
best features of the trade. Retailers 
are buying actively as their trade is ab- 
sorbing a large tonnage. In Columbus 
there is no shortage of domestic sizes 
and the same is true in many other 
sections. Some of the smaller villages 
and agricultural sections are still short 
of coal but no actual suffering has been 
reported. With the weather continuing 
rather mild, dealers have had no oppor- 
tunity to catch up on orders. 
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Retail prices have declined in sym- 
pathy with those at the mines. Hock- 
ing lump retails $8.50@$9; mine run, 
$8@$8.50. West Virginia grades sell 
$9.50@$10 for lump with Kentucky 
coals about the same. Little Pocahon- 
tas is yet available. 

The steam trade is quiet and buying 
is at a minimum. Steam users have 
succeeded in accumulating some surplus 
stocks and are not in the market, es- 
pecially in view of many industrial con- 
tractions. Public utilities are supplied 
and the same is true of hospitals, 
schools and public institutions. 

Lake trade is still progressing, al- 
though loading for the lower ports has 
stopped. Actual shipments are still 
going on for it will require some time 
for coal to be moved from the mines to 
the Lake. Vessels are still available 
and traffic is not disturbed by storms. 

The H. V. Docks at Toledo during 
the week ended Nov. 27 loaded 99,543 
tons as compared with 144,943 tons the 
previous week, making a total of 3,886,- 
503 tons for the season. During the 
same week the T. & O. C. docks loaded 
25,449 tons, as compared with 35,420 
tons the previous week, making a total 
of 1,748,984 tons for the season. 

Production has been gradually in- 
creasing under better car supply and 
labor conditions. Car supply on many 
of the roads is close to 100 per cent. 
Eastern Ohio is still somewhat short 
of cars and the same is true of the 
mines in the Kanawha & Michigan. 

The Southern Ohio field for the week 
ended Nov. 20 produced 315,794 tons 
out of a capacity of 614,448 tons. Of 
the shortage of 298,645 tons, 110,516 
was due to car shortage; 102,881 to 
labor shortage; 445 tons to a strike; 
32,911 tons to mine disability and 51,901 
tons to other causes. i 

Prices at the mines of the principal 
coals used in central Ohio are 
Hocking lumips..ccn sancti coer aetoeteiae $4 00@$5. 
Hocking mine run ss =: 3) seine epee 3 4 
Hocking screenings................. 3 4 
Pomeroy lump=. sie, eee ee eee 4 6 
Pomeroy*mine rune. eo tne ee 4 4. 
Pomeroy; screenings... pn) en elon: 3 50@ 4.50 
West Virginia Splints, lump.......... 5 6 
West Virginia Splints, mine run...... 4 5 
West Virginia Splints, screenings..... : 4 

4 5 


Pocahontas, lampice oe aces ees 
Kentueky, lumps? 20 cee e eeaee 











South 





LOUISVILLE 


No Demand for Steam Coal—Prepared 
Sizes in Good Call—Fight Is Launched 
on Poor Transportation Conditions. 


Prices are generally off and there is 
no prospect of their improving with 
the present industrial situation of the 
country and light export, Lake and 
general demand. There is a good call 
for prepared sizes from retailers who 
are not equipped to screen mine-run 
coal and due largely to the fact that 
there is still no great amount of coal 
being prepared by operators. 

The best demand experienced in 
eastern Kentucky is for gas coal. 
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There is some movement to railroads, 
also a straggling lot of small orders 
coming from numerous sources. Pub- 
lic utilities in some instances are tak- 
ing chances on future deliveries and 
using up stocks of high-priced coal on 
hand. 

It is pointed out that this general 
tendency to use up high-priced stocks 
and replace with cheaper coal may re- 
sult in better demand a little later in 
the season, especially if bad weather 
forces heavy consumption. 

Eastern Kentucky block is very firm 
at prices ranging $6@$9, with very 
little to be had under $7.50 except from 
big companies to old customers. Screen- 
ings are quoted $3.25@$4.50; mine 
run, $4@$5.50, depending on quality. 

Top prices for good eastern Ken- 
tucky gas are now around $5.50. On 
big orders and contracts it is reported 
this can be obtained as low as $4, some 
recent contracts having been closed at 
$4@$4.25 for six and twelve months. 

A fight on inadequate transportation 
conditions has been launched, and it is 
felt that it is up to the L. & N. to im- 
prove the eastern Kentucky lines to 
supply present shippers instead of 
spending surplus in buying up feeders 
and connecting lines. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market Is Fair for Good Steam Grades 
—Domestie Demand Brisk—Car Short- 
age Again Becomes Serious — Prices 
Remain Firm — Labor Supply Is Now 
Adequate. 


A fair market prevails for all steam 
coal of the better grades that is avail- 
able for the spot trade, in fact the 
demand is sufficient to absorb more 
than offered the past week, and this 
condition resulted in more ease in moy- 
ing low-grade steam fuel, which has 
been sluggish. Railroads and furnaces 
have placed orders for considerable ton- 
nage for delivery between now and the 
Christmas holidays, to supplement their 
supply from other normal sources and 
enable some stocking. Back Creek and 
Cahaba mine run are quoted $5@$6; 
Carbon Hill, $4.25@$4.50; Corona, $4.50 
@$4.75; Big Seam, $4@$4.25 per net 
ton mines. 

There has been little or no relief 
afforded the domestic supply from this 
class of operations, receipts at local 
yards and throughout the territory 
being diverted to consumers’ cellars as 
fast as unloaded. Coal men are urging 
mine run for domestic use, but buying 
of this grade has not received much 
impetus as yet, but undoubtedly affords 
the only means of relief in sight. Lump 
prices at mines range $4@$6 per ton. 

The Southern and L. & N. lines were 
considerably short on coal cars for the 
mines last week and operations were 
interrupted to some extent. The L. & 
N. has been attempting to make a more 
even allocation of its coal-carrying 
equipment in the several coal fields 
served and has taken a large number of 
cars out of the service here in carrying 
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out this plan. Other lines have fur- 
nished good car supply. 

The labor situation is now little 
affected by the prolonged strike and 
large numbers of union men have been 
placed at work during the past week. 
Influx of labor from farms and indus- 
trial operations, which have closed down 
or adopted short schedules, is now too 
great for absorption in the mining 
industry. 








Southwestern 





KANSAS CITY 


Domestic Prices Are Weaker—Operat- 
ing Conditions Are Satisfactory — By- 
product Coal in Good Demand. 


During the past week there has been 
a leveling of prices throughout the 
Southwest territory and Arkansas 
smokeless is now held at $6.75 for lump 


and $5.25 for mine run. Kansas domes-. 


tic grades are $6 and steam, $4.50@ 
$4.75. Missouri domestic grades range 
$6 and steam $3.55@$5.50. 

Mines have had good running time, 
car supply being adequate and trans- 
portation uninterrupted. The weather 


has been unusually warm and demand ~ 


has slackened off materially. Mines, 
generally, in the Southwest, have had 
good running time throughout the sum- 
mer and fall months, and the ultimate 
consumer has profited by past experi- 
ence and put his coal in early. 

There is still some shortage of 
Arkansas smokeless suitable for by- 
product coke plants. This class of trade 
is new to the Southwest, as Arkansas 
coal had not previously been used in 
byproduct plants, but a trial demon- 
strated its entire fitness for that pur- 
pose when shipped from mines produc- 
ing coal of a low-sulphur content. 








Western 





SAN FRANCISCO 


British Columbia Coal Coming by 
Water—High Freight Rates Cuuse the 
Change. 


Shipments of coal from Comox, B. C., 


are to be resumed. For two years past. 


nearly all of the coal for the San Fran- 
cisco day district and for bunkering 
purposes has been shipped by rail from 
Utah. The change has been brought. 
about by the high freight rates, put into 
effect some months ago. In years gone 
by between 500,000 and 600,000 tons of 
coal were shipped to this port annually 
from British Columbia mines. Quite a 
large quantity of coal was also im- 
ported from Australia. 

The combination of high freight rates. 
and available ocean tonnage resulted in 
the switch to water transportation. 
Numbers of freight steamships owned 
by the United States Shipping Board! 
will be employed in bringing the coal. © 


Co 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car Supplies Adequate — Industrial 
Consumption Continues To Decline — 
Spot Prices Lower Again. 


The suspension of all priority orders 
as to car supplies at coal mines Dec. 1 
has not had an appreciable effect upon 
the mines as railroads are much less 
busy with other freight than they were 
a few weeks ago. Car supplies are still 
well below mine ratings, but the de- 
crease in demand makes the supply 
sufficient at most mines. 

Slump in demand for coal by the in- 
dustries has continued. The independ- 
ent steel mills are hardly operating at 
an average rate of 50 per cent, while it 
looks as though many would be closed 
entirely during the last fortnight of the 
year. Byproduct ovens, however, are 
operating quite well and present indi- 
cations at least are that there will be 
no great curtailment in that direction, 
though certainly there will be some. 
Demand for domestic coal continues 
good. -° 

There has been a rather sharp reac- 
tion inthe past week from the advance 
that began three weeks ago, and prices 
in the spot market are now fully as 
low as they were a month ago, if not 
lower. Steam coal of ordinary grade is 
readily obtained at $4, while screened 
gas coal brings $4.50@$4.75 according 
to grade.. In byproduct coal there is a 
wide range. Some is said to have been 
offered at $4.25 but it is held that really 
good grades would command as much as 
gas coal, if not more. Prices quoted are 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 


—— 


UNIONTOWN 


Both Markets. Soften—Steam Coal 
Business the Only Feature—Coke Con- 
tracts Are Being Discussed. 


Both coal and coke markets are de- 
cidedly soft. Sales are subject to in- 
dividual agreement, with an average 
price of $3.75@$4 prevailing for coal 
and $7.50 for coke. Because of the 
difficulty operators and jobbers are 
having in disposing of tonnage already 
produced it would not be surprising if 
some sales had been made below those 
figures. 

Virtually the only market for coal 
is line shipments for steam purposes. 
Few jobbers -are now handling byprod- 
uct coal as such and when sales are 
made they conform in price to steam. 
With the Lakes closed to traffic and few 
export buyers in the’ market demand 
has slumped to the point where oper- 


ators and jobbers are seeking to place 
as much tonnage as possible among 
their regular customers. 

Discussion has commenced with re- 
gard to coke contracts for the first half 
of 1921. It would appear that con- 
tracts will be late in closing, neither 
producer nor consumer showing any 
haste in binding himself because of the 
extreme uncertainty of the market. 
Present conditions, however, undoubt- 
edly will have a bearing on first-half 
contracts. 

Contracts for the last half of the 
year generally were made upon a ratio 
of four to one. With pig iron now at 
$35 contract coke is moving at $8.75, 
ovens, a-figure considerably above the 
market price. Before the war the ratio 
was generally five to one but during 
the days of acute coke shortage a shift 
was made in the producers’ favor. Coke 
consumers will probably seek to estab- 
lish the old five-to-one ratio or better 
in first-half contracts. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Prices a Trifle Lower—Car Placement 
Is Good—Labor Situation Satisfactory. 


Coal prices in the central Pennsyl- 
vania field have dropped a little lower 
than last week, ranging from $4.25 for 
the lower grades to $5 for the better 
coals. Retail dealers in Altoona are 
maintaining an average price of $8, 
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with some selling low at $7.50, while 
others are asking up to $9. 

Car supply has been fairly good for 
the month of November. The mines 
reached by the Pennsylvania lines in 
the eastern region were well supplied. 
Farther west in the central portion the 
car situation could have been better. 
A maximum production now depends 
on the car supply. 

Production in the month of November 
proved to be satisfactory. Up to and in- 
cluding Nov. 27, 81,427 cars were loaded 
in the district as compared with 80,834 
in October. The total output for the 
month will exceed 5,000,000 tons. With 
the exception of the mines at Morris- 
dale, Clearfield County, where a strike 
is in progress, work is proceeding satis- 
factorily everywhere. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Fairmont Production Cut by Car Short- 
age—Holiday Idleness Further Affects 
Output—Prices Decline With Sluggish 
Market. 

FAIRMONT 

A marked car shortage, coupled with 
the Thanksgiving holiday, was respons- 
ible for a decline in the output for the 
week ended Nov. 27. Open-top cars 
were evidently being diverted for uses 
other than coal transportation. 

Such Lakes shipments as were made 
moved under special permit ,and had 
entirely ceased by the end of. the week. 
Prices reached a still lower level, mine 
run selling soft at $4. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Transportation conditions were gen- 
erally improved, except as to points on 
the C. & P. Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, where movement has been poor 
for the last few weeks. 








Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total bituminous, including coal coked 
1920 


Week 
INOVee SOM nec vsters sfelelapoertoners aaieie 12,132,000 
Daily syeraze 6... 2.61.26 vie wei ole e 2,128,000 
Info PAHs) pre nA Qo Gets COTIOL 11,721,000 
Daily Average... occ. Jes wene eees 1,953,000 
INGVN LT CUR oS darem clase aerate te 11,416,000 
Dall via verag[e ei.o. ete susktecevelet iste! 2,174,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to eqtialize number of days covered for 
| (c) Counting Armistice Day, November 11, 1920, as 
(d) Counting Thanksgiving Day as 0.25 of a working day. (e) Subject to 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 
0.7 of a working day. 


revision. 


ANTHRACITE 
1920 -——_—_—_—~ 19194 
Coal Year Coal Year, 
ee to Date Week to Date 
INOW EMD Oly 13 )-Kdre ts Wyola efelers) olotetel oles 1,753,000 53,873,000 1,880,000 57,610,000 
INjovemiper 200s... siete cls alts ein sleds 1,975,000 55,848,000 2,055,000 59,665,000 
November 275.2 Oe ddan saess wre tele 1,692,000 57,540,000 1,759,000 61,424,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week of April to equalize number of working days cov 


ered for the two years. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 





Week Ended 
Nov. 27c Nov. 206 “Nov. 29 
1920 1920 1919 
368,000 365,000 446,000 - 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for the 
two years. (>) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 








——_—_—_~ 19194a— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
to Date Week to Date 
476,525,000 4,024,000 409,368,000 

1,771,000 671,000 1,517,000 
488,246,000 5,344,000 414,712,000 
1,775,000 891,00 1,503,000 
499,662,000 5,334,000 420,046,000 
1,782,000 956,000 1,492,000 








1920 
to Date 
19,187,000 


19194 
to Date 
17,882,000 
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Prices eased off slightly, ranging 
$4.25@$4.75 for mine run. There was 
a general lack of demand in the export 


market, although it was impossible 
to ship much coal East, owing to 
embargoes. 

CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Coke Resumes Decline — Contract 
Negotiations Remain in Preliminary 
Stage—Furnace Ovens Increase Output. 


A large sale of furnace coke at $8 
softened the market instead of stiffen- 
ing it, and some sales have been made 
at $7.50. At this writing, the latest 
important sale reported is one of 1,000 
tons, which went at $7.25, though $7.50 
may not have disappeared entirely. 

Spot foundry coke has softened about 
50c. Many sales have been made at 
$8.75 to the consumer by brokers who 
paid operators $8.50. For a few very 
well-known brands higher than $9 
might possibly be obtained. 

Negotiations on furnace coke con- 
tracts for the first half of 1921 are still 
in the preliminary stage. While oper- 
ators display an unwillingness to name 
final figures it is no secret that the 
furnacemen would be indisposed to 
close no matter what terms were of- 
fered, as there is no market at all for 
pig iron and furnacemen have no oc- 
casion to cover on raw materials. Ratio 
contracts are being talked of by fur- 
nacemen at 5 to 1, while it is claimed 
operators are not yet ready to accept 
such a ratio. 

Very little is being done in foundry 
coke contracts. One prominent oper- 
ator is offering on contract for the half 
year at $10, but buyers are not taking 
hold. The same operator some time 
ago made some contracts at $15, and 
the $10 quotation now may be made 
with an eye to readjustment of those 
contracts. 

The spot market is quotable $7.25@ 
$7.50 for furnace and $8.50@$9 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Nov. 27 at 212,420 tons, 
the increase of 12,060 tons being prac- 
tically altogether on the part of the 
furnace ovens. 








Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Export Market Joins the General Price 
Decline—Domestic Is Easily Moved— 
Production Limited by the Holiday— 
Contract Movement Is Heavy. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 
Production was forced downward in 
the New River field during the week 
ended Nov. 27, by Thanksgiving Day 
and its subsequent idleness. Car sup- 
ply remained at its unsatisfactory fig- 

ure of 30 per cent or little better. 
Export prices were depressed to $7.50 
by the low foreign demand. Steam sold 
at $5.50, while domestic ranged $5.50@ 
$6.50. Even though there was little 
spot demand, operating conditions 


COAL AGE 


were not affected, as the entire output 
was utilized in filling orders of regular 
customers. 

Winding Gulf tonnage was again 
seriously cut by car shortage on the 
C. & O. which road only laid down a 
30 per cent supply. Virginian Ry. 
mines fared better, with 65 per cent 
placement. Thanksgiving Day idleness, 
from which the mines had not fully 
recovered at the end of the week also 
added to the loss of production. 

There was no spot coal available, all 
available tonnage being shipped on con- 
tract. Operators are supplying local 
towns on the Virginian at $4.50@$4.80 
and emergency coal for the state of 
Virginia at $4.50@$5.50. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


In the Pocahontas region production 
was limited by the holiday labor idle- 
ness and low car supply of 60@70 per 
cent furnished by the N. & W. General 
market conditions were much the same 
as during the preceding week. Prices 
remained unchanged, about $5@$5.75 
for mine run and export $7.50. How- 
ever, foreign buying was not at all 
brisk and shipments were largely con- 
fined to contract. Production losses at- 
tributable to “no market” have not yet 
made an appearance. 

While Tug River production increased 
slightly in the week ended Nov. 27, it 
was not more than 60@70 per cent of 
maximum. 

There was a fairly strong demand 
for domestic, otherwise the market was 
quiet. Mine run ranged $5.25@$6, with 
export $7.50. Contract deliveries were 
heavy. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Declines with Holiday 
Losses — Poor Transportation Condi- 
tions Affect Car Supply. 


KANAWHA 

Congestion on the C. & O. during the 
last week in November reduced the car 
supply to about 50 per cent of normal. 
Production was especially light during 
the latter part of the week, caused by 
Thanksgiving Day and its attendant 
idleness. Transportation conditions on 
the Kanawha and Michigan were im- 
proved. 

Domestic coal was in brisk call, but 
the weak spot steam demand was for 
the most part confined to Western 
points. The C. & O. embargo on East- 
ern movement was still keeping Kana- 
wha coal off the Tide market and ma- 
terially interfering with contract de- 
liveries. 

Mine run was quoted $4.50@$5; pre- 
pared sizes, $7. 

NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 

Despite holiday losses production 
gained 10 per cent, reaching 54 per cent 
of capacity. An improved ear supply 
enabled operators to offset holiday 
losses. 

Gas coal was the only feature of the 
spot mine run market, as the general 
steam depression had made steam diffi- 
cult to move. Domestic fuel was easily 
sold and the larger operations are again 
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screening coal, apparently realizing 
the fact that mine run may be sluggish 
for some time to come. Prepared coals 
were generally quoted $7; mine run, 
$4.25@$6, according to grade. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


A very pronounced car shortage and 
the Thanksgiving lull curtailed the 
Logan output. Engine failures were 
responsible for a poor movement of 
loads and empties, the C. & O. being 
unable to use all cars returned by con- 
necting lines. 

The spot market was dull. However, 
the decreased production was barely 
sufficient to care for old business and 
but little free coal was being offered. 
Eastern and Tidewater shipments were 
practically out of the question with an 
embargo still in force. 

Mine run averaged about $5 and pre- 
pared sizes up to $7.50. Such coal as 
could be sold for Tidewater delivery 
brought about $6.50. 

Production had reached 60,000 tons 
during the first half of the month, a sub- 
stantial increase over the same period 
in October. With the field under mili- 
tary rule it is hoped that conditions 
will soon begin to approach normal. 

Steam prices ranged $4.50@$5; pre- 
pared sizes were in better demand at 
$7.50, yet little lump coal was being 
made. Shipments were largely to 
Western markets. Wagon mines are 
largely closed down because of the low 
price for mine run. 


VIRGINIA 


Production declined during the week 
ended Nov. 27, losses reaching 30 per 
cent, of which fully 20 per cent were 
due to car shortage. The holiday idle- 
ness caused an increase in labor losses. 
At the outset of the first week of De- 
cember, it was apparent that car supply 
would not average 60 per cent. 

Demand for all grades was extremely 
sluggish. Prices remained practically 
unchanged. Operators are running be- 
hind on contract deliveries, due to the 
shortage of equipment. 








Middle Western 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Mild Weather Cuts Domestic Demand— 
Steam Market Is Soft—Only Best Coals 
Are Readily Saleable—Operating Con 
ditions Good. 

On account of the continuation of 
mild weather the demand for domestic 
is easing up very considerably. Those 
who have domestic coal for sale are now 
finding it fairly difficult to place unless 
the coal they are offering happens to 
be a standard product known to the 
industry for the excellency of its 
quality and preparation. 

Some interesting developments are 
taking place in both the steam and 
domestic markets. Salesmen who have. 
been out on their territories in an 
endeavor to sell coal find that buyers 
are’ in an unfriendly frame of mind. 
One man who buys a _ considerable 
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quantity of domestic coal, recently told 
a salesman that he was through with 
buying from jobbers, no matter what 
the circumstances. He gives as an 
example the fact that he bought a car 
of Indiana lump coal sometime back 
and paid a very excessive price for it. 
When the car arrived he found that it 
was but little better than mine run and 
of exceedingly poor quality. This buyer 
said that he took the matter up with the 
jobbers from whom he bought the coal 
and was promised a reduction in price 
provided they could get the shippers to 
take a part of the loss. It developed 
that the car had passed through the 
hands of three jobbers before it reached 
its ultimate destination, consequently 
the buyer had a poor chance of getting 
an adjustment on this particular ship- 
ment. This buyer, who is, by the way, 
a very influential man and well known 
to both operators and jobbers, went on 
to say that from now on he is through 
with buying anything but the better 
grade coals produced by companies who 
have a reputation to maintain. This is 
a typical example of the frame of mind 
of the average buyer of domestic coal. 

According to latest advices the car 
supply at Illinois and Indiana mines 
continues to be satisfactory. In fact, 
some of the mines are receiving more 
ears than they can use and “No Bills” 
have been reported at more than one 
operation. Labor at the mines is satis- 
factory. The men are working hard 
and are showing a far more reasonable 
state of mind. Labor is very plentiful 
and nearly every mine in Indiana and 
Illinois have as much labor employed 
as they can use. The railroads are 
improving slowly but surely and after 
a lapse of some time are now giving 
reasonably good service to the public. 

It is expected that when the cold 
weather comes, and its arrival is due 
any time, the market on both domestic 
and steam sizes will be strengthened 
materially. The industrial depression 
that swept over the Middle West 
reached its heights a few weeks ago 
and it is expected that factories will 
begin to open up in the near future and 
that conditions will be very much im- 
»roved immediately after the holidays. 





DUQUOIN 


Operating Conditions Are Good — Do- 
mestic Demand Is Steady, but Steam 
Prices Shade Off — Good Northern 
Movement. 

A marked increase in car supply and 
a steady demand were most noticeable 
during the week just ended. Also a 
slight change in the attitude of the 
miners was shown in certain parts of 
the region. Coal moved with more 
speed than has been observed for some 
weeks. This is due partly to the warm 
weather which still hangs on. 

Large shipments are moving toward 
the Northwest. The Chicago territory 
as well as St. Louis is also receiving 
a large per cent of the output. How- 
ever, a heavy depression is plainly 
‘noticed on steam sizes, while lump is 
‘more keenly in demand. Production 


COAL AGE 


averaged 85 per cent for the week. 
This is a large increase over the last 
two weeks. 

Practically all mines have caught up 
with their contracts and many are now 
selling 80 per cent of their coal on the 
open market. Screenings weakened 
with a top price of $3.25@$3.50; mine 
run ranged $3.50@$4; lump was steady 
at $4. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Increasing and Demand Is 
Holding Up Nicely — Operators Well 
Satisfied with Conditions — Prices Are 
Steady. 


Operators feel more than satisfied 
with the way the output has been main- 
tained as well as price, in reviewing 
conditions existing during the past two 
or three weeks, during which time gen- 
eral bituminous markets have felt the 
effect of reduced industrial activity. 
Western Kentucky is having no trouble 
in disposing of production at good 
prices. Lump coal continues in good 
demand, while steam and screenings 
are holding their own fairly well. 

Early this week operators were quot- 
ing spot lump at $5@$6.75, which is 
about on a par with last week. Mine 
run is quoted $4@$5.25. Screenings 
are selling $3@$4.50. 

Car supply in western Kentucky is 
running 69 per cent on the-I. C. R.R., 
and 56 per cent on the L. & N. The 
O. & N. division of the L. & N is still 
making a sorry showing, it being the 
poorest division on the line so far as 
car supply is concerned, the division 
not being equipped to handle heavy 
tonnage. 

Western Kentucky, like all other 
fields supplied by the L. & N. R.R., 
has grown rapidly, there being an 
increase in production of 50 per cent 
between 1912 and 1918, but no improve- 
ment in transportation facilities or in 
through rates except where the car- 
riers have been forced to come across 
through efforts of the coal _ traffic 
bureaus. 








Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Is Improved — Domestic 
Market Strong, with Little Tonnage 
Available — Steam Coal Is Not Mar- 
keted Easily. 

From abnormal production losses be- 
cause of a protracted car shortage, 
operators are fast approaching the 
point where a curtailed output will be 
chargeable to “no market.” Producers 
are again taking to the road for the 
first time in many months and are push- 
ing their sales. 

Demand for steam is extremely light 
and some little effort is required to 
move current production. Gas coal is 
in better call. The domestic market is 
still good but the majority of opera- 
tions are not equipped to make pre- 
pared sizes. 
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A better run of cars has been ex- 
perienced lately. It is said that the 
L. & N. R.R. is receiving a larger num- 
ber of its cars that have been off the 
line in Lakes business and will be able 
to give better placement, temporarily 
at least. 

Prices range $4@$5.50 for mine-run, 
gas coals bringing in the higher figure, 
while on steam the price shades down 
with the quality. Some contracts are 
being made on high-grade coals at $4@ 
$4.25. 





Western 


WASHINGTON 


Domestic Demand Is Slack—Consumers 
Await Lower Prices—Jam Seen in the 
Event of Cold Spell. 

Harold N. Moore, secretary of the 
Seattle Retail Fuel Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, declares that never has_ the 
November demand for fuel been so 
slack as this year. 

Three things are responsible for the 
peculiar situation. First, abnormally 
mild weather; second, the fact that un- 
usually large purchases were made last 
summer when an early buying cam- 
paign was conducted at the request of 
the government, and third, a feeling 
among consumers that coal, like many 
other commodities, is going to “come 
down.” 

The only cause for worry among the 
coal dealers is that a sudden cold snap 
will find householders with little coal 
on hand and that the trade will be 
swamped with orders that cannot be 
filled without delay. 

Mines are producing coal in plenty 
and dealers have large stocks on hand, 
but the distributing system can easily 
be overtaxed, as it has been occasion- 
ally in the past, thereby causing an- 
noyance and discomfort. : 

There is no basis for the belief that 
coal prices will be lower soon. Min- 
ers’ wages have been fixed by a con- 
tract that has more than a year to 
run, railroad freight rates are not at 
all likely to be revised downward and 
costs of distribution also are now as 
lew as consistent with service and 
cannot well be reduced. 





UTAH 


Retail Stocks Adequate, Despite Low- 
ered Production — Final Rate Hearing 
Set for Dec. 18. 

Tlespite a car shortage which has cur- 
tailed the output 25@50 per cent of 
late, the retailers report no shortage of 
coal. This is largely due to the mild 
weather which has prevailed. 

Lake conditions are good. Skilled 
miners are still in demand, but produc- 
tion losses from a labor shortage have 
been much reduced of late. 

The rate dispute between the Utah 
Public Utilities Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be gone into again on Dec. 13. This 
will be the final hearing. 









ALABAMA 


Ten miners, eight white men and two 
negroes, recently met death as a result of 
an explosion from ignited gas in the mine 
of the Railway Fuel Co., at Parrish, Walker 
County. Six of the men were instantly 
killed ,the other four dying enroute to hos- 
pitals. In addition to the killed, three 
white men and two negroes were more or 
less seriously burned by the flames. The 
mine had been closed about a week due to 
labor troubles and had just resumed opera- 
tion and according to official information 
there were 160 men under ground at the 
time of the accident and the gas was set 
off by an employee entering a room which 
had been ‘‘marked off.’’ Property damage 
was reported as slight. 


COLORADO 


Gross and net earnings of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. for the third quarter of 
1920 show large gains over the correspond- 
ing period of last year but a considerable 
decrease from those of the previous quar- 
ter, according to the statement as of Sept. 
30, just issued. The balance for the quar- 
ter, after all charges except preferred divi- 
dends, was $691,685, bringing the net in- 
come for nine months of the year up to a 
total of $2,659,133, compared with $1,572,- 
637 for the same period of last year. This 
is equivalent, after the payment of pre- 
ferred dividends to $7.30 a share earned 
on the common in the nine months. The 
common dividend is 3 per cent. 


ILLINOIS 


The Wiinois Coal and Coke Co. is pre- 
paring to open the old Lefton mine, near 
Auburn, which has not} been worked for a 
number of years. The Chicago and Alton 
R.R. is arranging to relay several hundred 
yards of trackage leading to the coal mine. 


The Mitchell-Hopkins Coal Co. has been 
incorporeted with capital of $25,000 to en- 
gage in general retail coal business, the 
yards to be located at Seventeenth Street 
and Second Avenue, Rock Island. 


About 150 miners were rescued from the 
Crescent mine near Peoria after fire had 
trapped them for over an hour. The fire 
was caused by a spark from a circuit- 
breaker. The miners crawled to safety by 
an eScapement in another part of the mine. 
Several were overcome by smoke. The fire 
did considerable damage to the mine. 


INDIANA 


The English-Princeton Oil Co., which has 
done well with oil and gas leases in Craw- 
ford County, has opened a mine on the 
Henry Wright lease, where it has a 48- 
inch vein which is being worked. Ship- 
ments have already started. 


IOWA 


Iowa coal production is approximately 
50 per cent greater for 1920 than it was 
for 1919, with consumption practically 
keeping pace with production. During the 
first ten months of the year, 6,470,000 tons 
of coal were mined in the state and it is 
estimated by officials of the Iowa Coal 
Operators’ Association that 1,300,000 tons 
will be produced during the last two months 
of the year. 


KENTUCKY 


The Landram Coe! Cs., Harlan, recently 
organized with a capital of $125,000, is 
planning for the construction of a coal 
tipple at its properties at Arjay. A housing 
development to include about 25 miners’ 
residences will also be constructed. C. F. 
Wheeler is secretary. 


Some recent incorporations in Kentucky 
are: Minelga-Harlan Coal Co., Harlan, 
capital $45,000, M. I. Bowen, Nelson Cory 
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and G. A. Smith. Delaware Coal Co., 
Delaware, $15,000, T. H. Jennings, Dr. I. 
D. Crosby and R. S. Jennings. The Vinson- 
Kolb Coal Co., has filed amendment, in- 
creasing its capital from $40,000 to $100,- 
000, at Louisville. 


MONTANA 


Montana Mines are trying metal helmets 
for workmen as a safety device. Scores of 
the helmets have been distributed by the 
safety department of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, and if the experiment 
proves a success a supply sufficient for all 
miners will be obtained and sold at cost, 
it is announced. These helmets are some- 
what similar to the trench helmet used in 
France, but they weigh only seven ounces. 
Much of the injury in mines is caused by 
falling tools and small rocks. The hats, 
it is believed, will resist or turn such 
objects. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi Oil & Gas Co. of Acker- 
man, Mississippi, in the North Central part 
of Mississippi, has recently leased 2,000 
acres of semi-bituminous coal, and clay 
land, to Jno. W. O’Bannon and S. W. Ken- 
dall, well known engineers; it is believed 
these men intend to fuel the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad. 


MISSOURI 


A federal grand jury investigation of 
coal prices in Kansas City has been ordered 
by Federal Judge Arba S. Van Valken- 
burgh. The court’s order to proceed with 
the investigation began several months ago 
by agents of the Department of Justice 
after Judge Van Valkenburgh upheld the 
constitutionality of the Lever act under 
which the probe is being conducted. Coal 
dealers and operators whose books the fed- 
eral agents sought to examine made an 
effort to halt the proceedings on the ground 
that the Lever act was unconstitutional. 


OHIO 


The authorized capital of the Shadyside 
Coal Co. of Bellaire, has been increased 
from $30,000 to $50,000. 


The Silver Ridge Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated at New Lexington with a capi- 
tal of $200,000 to mine and sell coal. In- 


corporators are J. Paskell, W. V. Bybee, 
A. W. Paskell, L. Paskell and M. E. 
Paskell. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The Hillman Gas Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has contracted with Roberts and Schaefer 
Co. for the complete machinery equipment 
for their new Bentleyville shaft tipple. In 
this equipment will be included weigh hop- 
pers, loading chutes, and Marcus picking 
table screen. The Diamond Coal & Coke 
Co. has contracted with the same company 
for the installation of an additional Mar- 
cus screen to be installed in their tipple at 
Barking Station, Pa. 


Fire of an undetermined origin totally 
destroyed the tipple of the Alicia No. 1 
plant, of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. at 
Alicia. A considerable amount of coal 
was also burned. The loss will be about 
$100,000. Five hundred men will be idle 
as a result of the fire The wo7k of re- 
constructing the tippie has been started. 


The Willcett Coal Co., Pittsburgh, is be- 
ing organized by Harry H. Wolfe, John A, 
Williams and Robert C. Johnston to oper- 
ate coal properties in certain Pennsylvania 
districts. Application for a state charter 
will soon be made. 


Charles F. Roy of Somerset has pur- 
chased a tract of land in Somerset county 
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containing 19 acres of the famous Listie 
coal from the George F. Baer estate. 
Through this deal, Mr. Roy and his 
brothers, Rob Roy and James Roy take 
rank among the largest independent mine 
operators in Somerset county. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Ureka Coal and Mining Co., Hunt- 
ington, has filed notice of an increase in 
capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheel- 
ing, has acquired 1,200 acres of coal lands 
in the Mason County, and is planning for 
its development at an early date. 


The Osage Coal Co., Morgantown, has 
acquired 38 acres of coal lands in this 
vicinity for a consideration of $23,000. 


The North Fairmont Coal Co., North 
Fairmont, has construction under way on 
the housing development at its mines. The 
structures will be two-story, 22 x 24 ft. 
and the project, including the installation 
of plumbing, heating and lighting, is esti- 
mated to cost about $100,000. 


The New River Coal Co., MacDonald, has 
awarded a contract to the Austin Co. Union 
Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the erection 
of additions at its mines to be used as a 
machine shop, and warehouse. 


The Monticello Smokeless Coal Co., 
Monticello, has construction under way on 
its new steel coal tipple and~ head house 
on a local site. 


The Right Fork Mining Co., Ivaton, 
organized with a capital of $200,000, has 
acquired the property of the Right Fork 
Coal Co., and is perfecting plans for its 
improvement. ‘The monthly capacity is to 
be increased from 200 to 3,000 tons. J. H. 
Moore, Huntington, W. Va., is president. 


H. J. Booth and associates have acquired 
about 1,029 acres of coal lands in the 
Monongahela County district for a con- 
sideration said to be about $360,000. 


The Beckshad Smokless Coal Co., Daniels, 
organized with a capital of $25,000, has 
acquired 200 acres of coal property and is 
having plans prepared for its development. 
A daily capacity of four cars of coal is 
expected. 


The W. C. Williams Fuel Co., New York, 
has acquired an option on 500 acres of coal 
property in the vicinity of Farmington, and 
it is understood that arrangements for its 
development are being perfected. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The production of the Vancouver Island 
(B. C.) Collieries for the month of October 
shows a marked increase. It is apparent 
that all the companies are speeding up 
their output in order to meet. increased 
domestic and bunker demands. 

Following are the figures for the 
Collieries for the past month: 


Island 


Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo 60,582 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Comox 43,390 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., South ; 


Wellington "22% eee BRC 9,062 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Exten- 

SION» ....<hiausycume & ee oud a: singel Boss 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines Ltd., S. 

Wellington’ 22>. <. = aeaeeee eele) PER OLED 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries, Na- 

noose “Bay”. ot. Ste. eee Ces 6,460 


Granby Consolidated Mng. & Smelt- 
ing Co., Cassidy ..ce-nere ei eeeeanae 


Total ove 285° Le vootGe % 2168,400 


The production of tne Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Field, B.C. for the month of October 
was as follows: 





Tons 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Coal 
Creek fsa. cee teen ee 22,058 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Michel 11,504 


Corbin Coal & Coke Co., Corbin.... 14,678 
Total |. a sls's ciel alSntelsett pete Amero 
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Traffic News 





A number of coal interests are repre- 
sented in the Illinois rate case which will 
be heard by the Commission on Dec. 13. 
The Commission last week decided that 
the intrastate passenger and Pullman rates 
must equal the interstate fares, and the 
question of freight rates will be considered 
at this hearing. Coal interests represented 
in the case are: Indiana Coal Trade Bu- 
reau; Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau ; 
Coal Operators Assn.; Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau; Old Ben Coal Corporation; Spring 
Valley Coal Co.; Illinois Third Vein Coal 
Co.; Wenona Coal Co.; La Salle County 
Carbon Coal Co.; B. F. Berry Coal Co.; 
5th and 9th Districts Coal Bureau and the 
Coal Trade Bureau of Illinois. 

The case involving coal rates to Atlanta, 
Ga, via Cartersville and W. & A. Ry. has 
been assigned by the Commission for hear- 
ing at Atlanta Dec. 8 


An order just issued by the Dominion 
Board of Railway Commissioners empowers 
provincial fuel administrators to fix, in 
case of need, the maximum prices at which 
all classes and grades of fuel may be sold 
within a municipality. A general survey 
is also being made of the available coal 
supply in the various sections of Canada, 
to guard against local shortages. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Rd. and the 
Utah Coal Road have filed an agreement 
to operate and maintain jointly the double 
tracks between Provo and Thistle. The 
second track was built by the Utah Coal 
Road and was used by the Denver and Rio 
Grande until about two years ago. The 
contract specifies that each company shall 
pay the other on a wheelage basis for the 
number of cars that pass over each others 
tracks, and have «= eed to pay each other 
6 per cent intere . the actual cost of the 
construction of . - zrades. 


The Virginian Power Co., of Charleston, 
which furnishes power to mines in Cabin 
Creek district, Charleston and the Kanawha 
valley, has applied to the public service 
commission for an industrial rate. The rate 
asked would double the rate in effect in 
1917. The company was granted an in- 
crease several months aga. The repre- 
sentatives of the company claim that no 
money is being made under the present 
schedule An increase in electric rates also 
was asked for its Mingo and McDowell 
County operations by the Kentucky and 
West Virginia Power Co. 


Much is expected of the Mississippi 
River as a rate equalizer on coal costs. At 
a meeting of the Upper Mississippi Water- 
ways Association in Minneapolis it was 
estimated an annual saving of $40,000,000 
may be made by shipping coal up the river 
from Illinois and Indiana by barges, figur- 
ing the present freight at $3.75, and the 
barge cost, 3,000 tons to the barge, six in 
a string, towed, at 75c. a ton, with hauling 
charges from the mines to the river and 
handling charge of around 25c. or a total 
of $1. Evidently the figures cover a ton- 
Sra of 14,000,000, tons, which is rather 
high. . 








Association Activities 





Morgantown Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Claiming that the business and life of its 
members are at stake. the Morgantown 
Coal Operators’ Association has renewed its 
fight before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to secure just treatment at the 
hands of railroads, it is asserted. There 
are a number of companies belonging to the 
association who for several years while not 
owning tipples yet have been loading coal 
over tipples on private tracks. 

Under Sevice Order 14 the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central systems classified 
the mines of members as railroad mines 
but the B. & O. refused to take such action 
unless a siding was used exclusively by 
one mine or company. 

In September the Association took the 
»refusal of the B. & O. to furnish cars up 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the commission promulgated an order 
requiring the railroad to furnish open-top 
ears and also requiring that such cars be 
loaded in twenty-four hours. 
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So far the railroad has refused to pay 
any attention to the latest order of the 
commission and the Morgantown association 
is again taking the matter up with the 
commission. Threat is made of damage 
suits to follow because of the failure to get 
cars since August and the resulting loss of 
business. 


Monongalia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Operators belonging to the Monongalia 
Coal Operators’ Association at a meeting 
held at Morgantown, West Virginia, made 
it plain that they will demand of the rail- 
roads responsible for a shortage of 20,000 
cars on the Monongahela Railway the sum 
of $100,000 as compensation for the loss 
of business as even if the car shortage 
prevailing over the period of a year and 
due to an inequitable distribution of cars, 
it would not suffice to compensate the oper- 
ators for their loss owing to low prices now 
in force. 


Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


Geo. T. Bell, secretary and_ executive 
vice-president of the Northern West Vir- 
ginia Operators’ Association, presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington on Nov. 20 the case of the 
operators on the Monongahela and Morgan- 
town & Kingwood railroads against the 
director general of railroads for compensa- 
tion for a car shortage accruing during a 
period of federal control. 

The association first asked that the short- 
age of 20,000 cars between July 1, 1919 
and March 1, 1920, be made, but the plea 
was changed on Nov. 20, the association 
requesting that.* individual operators be 
compensated instead for loss of business. 
It is charged that during the period pre- 
viously alluded to both the Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburg & Lake Erie who jointly 
own the Monongahela, furnished a larger 
percentage and a better supply to mines on 
their own line than to mines on the Monon- 
gahela and the Morgantown & Kingwood. 

Not only did a shortage of 20,000 cars 
accrue during the period already mentioned 
but in the six months of quasi-control after 
March 1, a shortage of 12,000 cars accrued 
and therefore it is argued the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had jurisdiction in 
both cases. 


Clarksburg Coal Club 


It developed during a recent meeting of 
the Clarksburg Coal Club that operators 
of northern West Virginia are not very 
well satisfied with the management of the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange, claiming that 
the influence of the jobbers is so dominant 
that it gives them virtual control of coast- 
wise and export shipments. 

The Exchange determines to just what 
pools coals from various sections shall be 
sent, the producers of northern West Vir- 
ginia having no say, it is asserted, as to 
just how their coal shall be classified. J. 
M. Orr, a member of a special committee 
appointed to investigate the administration 
of the affairs of the Tidewater Exchange, 
told just what he had found. 

Associates of Mr. Orr on the special com- 
mittee were S. D. Brady of Fairmont and 
E. Drennen of Elkins. It was rather plainly 
indicated by Mr. Orr in his talk to the 
Clarksburg Coal Club that unless the opera- 
tors had a larger representation on the 
board of the Coal Exchange’ they would be 
slow to become members although many 
operators favored the object for which the 
exchange was created. 











Industrial News 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Blaw-Knox Co., Blaw- 
nox, has established a new sales district in 
the South, with headquarters in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Prescott V. Kelly, formerly connected with 
the executive sales department at Pitts- 
burgh, is in charge of the new office. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Raleigh Smokeless 
Fuel Co. have opened a_ branch office. 
Walter PD. Mills has been placed in charge 
as branch manager. : 

New York, N. Y.—The Cutler-Hammer 
Mfe. Co. has recently acquired new prop- 
erty in New York City, as an additional 
plant for the manufacture of ‘‘Thermoplax” 
and “Pyroplax” molded insulation. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. have purchased the entire business con- 
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sisting of all stock on hand, good-will and 
liabilities of the Luster Machine Shop and 
Railway Equipment Co. _Fairbanks-Morse 
have opened a new branch at this address 
under the management of Mr. D. W. Dunn. 


Washington, D. C.—The Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Navy in his annual report 
recommends that the government purchase 
the land on which its coaling plants are 
located, particularly in Boston and New 
York. During the past year the Navy con- 
sumed 1,545,000 tons of steam coal at an 
average cost of $5.90 a ton and 45,000 
tons of anthracite at an average of $8.50. 

Washington, D. C—The Bureau of Mines 
has sent to Congress a deficiency estimate 
of $75,000 to supervise operations under 
the leasing law until June 80 next, Congress 


having made no previous appropriation 
therefor. O* this amount $10,000 is for 
supervision of coal, phosphate, oil shale 


and sodium leases and permits, and the 
balance for oil and gas lease supervision. 


Washington, D. C.—To Nov. 1, there 
had been filed with the General Land Office 
254 applications for prospecting permits 
for coal involving more than 250,000 acres 
and 389 applications have been made for 
coal-mining leases involving 75,000 acres. 
Two coal mining leases have been granted 
to large coal mining companies and more 
than 300 coal miners are at work on those 
leased deposits. The royalty to the Gov- 
ernment from these two leases will probably 
amount to more than $30,000 for the pres- 
ent year 


Buffalo, N Y.—The Premier Coal Cor- 
poration of New York has opened a branch 
office here, with H. Snyder, from the home 
office, in charge. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Weston Dodson & Co, 
has established a coal office here, appoint- 
ing as sales agent A. P. Rich, who comes 
from the home office in Bethlehem, Pa. He 
has been in this territory for some weeks, 
but was without an office till now. 








Personals 


Clifford F. Messinger has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, to succeed L. C. Wilson who has 
resigned to become secretary of the Federal 
Malleable Co. closely associated with the 
Chain Belt. Co. Other promotions an- 
nounced are C. E. Stone, assistant to the 
vice president and J. A, Monahan, purchas- 
ing agent. 

Albert H,. Hopkins has resigned from the 
Presidency of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association of Chicago, and from the man- 
agership of Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion departments of the C. F. Pease Co., 
Chicago, to become Chicago manager for 
the J. Roland Kay Co., International Adver- 
tising Agents. 


Walter D. Stockley, president of the 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., has re- 
signed. His suecessor is Frank C, Davis, 


who has been the assistant general purchas- 
ing agent of the Consolidation Coal Co, Mr. 
Davis’ title being that of acting president. 








Coming Meetings 





American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgiecal Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 to 17 1921. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 


The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Ine., will hold its annual 
mecting in New York City, Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ annual meeting will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th Street, New York City, Dec. 7 to 10 
inclusive. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 


American Society of Civil Engineers will 
hold its annual meeting Jan. 19 and 20, 
1921, at its headquarters, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. Acting secretary, Herb- 
ert S. Crocker, 33 West 39th St., New: York 
City. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
places named: 





——New York—— 








Mill One Year Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago cago 
Beams, 3'to |S i1.c-. sn ces caine ete $2.45@$3.00 $3.80 $3.47 $3.58 
Channels,'3 tolSins.. sos. tee 2.45@ 3.00 3.80 3.47 3.58 
Angles, 3 to 6in., }in.thick......... 2.45@ 3.00 3.80 3.47 3.58 
Tees,-3in. and larger... 00... sae cur 2.45@ 3.75 B50) Boz 3.62 
Platesscce Sea melee. Oa Sete 2.65@ 4.00 4.00 3.67 3.78 
BAR IRON—Pricesin cents per pound at citiesnamed are asfollows: _ 
New York Pittsburgh Denver St. Louis Birmingham 
4.75 3.63 4.95 4.073 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: AEE 
Mill St. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago Denver ham _ Francisco 
Wires. frie tte $3.25 $3.35 $4.45 $5.50 $5.00 $6.45 
Cuts Sarit deisacevinw cnout ee ee None 8@ll LN aes 8.95 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The’following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 
t 











q & 3 iB} g ° g 
33 at 8) ee ere 
Sake aa as Oe Ohne 
A : 5 aad ie) n A mM (Q 
Standard railroad spikes ;-in. 

ONG-LAL GEL vreicie sinierenisvaisteyevevaierers $4.00 3.40@4.00 $5. 473 $5.50 $7.75 $5.50 
‘Track bolt6.5..c.cceme einsee oie 6@6.50 4.60@5.80 Prem. 6.75 6.75 8.50 
Standard section angle bars. .... 3@4 2.75@3.40 Prem. 5.05 5.45 .... 
COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warehouse prices are as follows: 

New York Chicago Cleveland 
Round shafting orscrewstock,.... 
ner 00 1b. base s.2.\6.-0% se econ XE $5.50 $5.90 $6.00 
Flats, squares and hexagons,.... 
per 100bibase<... S.eeen eee 6.00 6.40 6.50 
Denver base price is $7.60. 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 
Mill Birm- 

Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 
Straight:.. to. cme ck $5.75 $7.00 $7.00 $8.15 $7.25 
A asorted sacri eieinie civisiete 5.85 Tohd 7.15 8.40 Beat 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 lb. is 


charged extra: ; 
Pittsburgh 


ne 
Current Year Ago 


Standard Bessemerrails $45.00 $55.00 $45.00 
Standard openhearth rails47.00@ 57.00 47.00 


Chicago 














One 
Current Year Ago 


$45.00@$55.00 $45.00 
47.00@ 57.00 47.00 





Lightrails, 8tol0lb.... 2.88@ 4.00* 2.585* 2.45@ 3.00* 2.835* 

Light rails, 12to 14lb.... 2.84@ 3.84% 2.54* 2.41@ 2 95* 2.79* 

Sight rails, 25to 45lb.... 2.75@ 3.75* 2.45* 2. 32@ 285") 2708 
*Per 100 lb. 

COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 

New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Chicago Denver 
$0.10 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.12 $0.164 $0.18 





DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 


NewYork St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
Solidi cihs ce vetele atmanacisteasielsseerers Sh pene POs 18c. 20c. ae, 
Hollow, hek:.crnnonce oes 17c. 22e. 2c. 





WIRE ROPE—Discounts from iist price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: New York and St. Louis 


Hercules red stand, all constructions................. 20% 
Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel......... 20% 
Patent flattened strand, ironrope............+-.++.: 5% 
Plow. steeliround strand rope... cee seater ice ec 30% 
Special stee! round strand rope..............2ce+eees 30% 
Cast steel round strand'rope?.....2 - 5. saaemieae nee 223% 
[ron strand and iron tillers /), ae. eae nies ete t 5% 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope................ +12% 


_ Western and California territory — 20%, plow steel; 223%, galvanized rig- 
ging and guy rope. 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York and Chicago: 





Tar felt (14 Ib. per square of 100 sq.ft.) perroll..................... $3.05 
Tar pitch: Gin 400-Ib.bbl.) per W00sbaceeecee suis sie cleeeiaes © some 2a25 
Asphalt: pitch (in barrels). per ton. .y see sapseaietesa vl dies acai otis 56.50 
Asphalt felt. (light) per ton :..3c oa seater ie eeines on oetetceerann see 122.00 
Asphalt felt (heavy) pert ton. i202. Cen pains oes Sine ait eee 122.00 
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CURRENT PRICES—MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 
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Common Brick—Per 1000: 


DGD VET ish ae nsdisla ee ate have aioe eal Stetonons vy oth deter p wis iN ae rae an ee ee $15.00 
Chicagol.!. jos. oi Sivas fek edie eocals Soo de « bine, k 6 ici a ceay anes een 15.00 
St) Lisuisssalmon. seb Re See ee eee 5 doh ate. Teen ie 17.00 
LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 

I-In. Rough 2-In. T.andG. 8x8In.x 20Ft. 

10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 

SE. LOWS a. ape Geta fea etteic shat aS ace ce tk nen) eee $56.75 
Birmingham), icjsew-sesees « 0.00 37.50 32.50 
DaltimorGcmeac ceva tees 52.50@60 54@60 72.50 








EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 














Low Freezing Gelatin Black 
0% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
New York:. 25.5535 $0. 3325 $0°3625°% eee $2.80 
Boston... .. 65 . 282 Ae y? -352 shy 
Cincinnati . 2275 .2525 2725, ieee ee 2.30 
New Orleans 265 .295 .325 3925 2.90 
Seattle..... .18 .205 225 -2925 2.60 
Chicago.... 2175 u2925 .2975 .34 2.45 
M:>neapolis 2272 . 2476 AVY ied RM er one. 2.90 
St Louis... 523. .285 2315 3575 2.60 
Los Angeles -22 3] 73h te epee 2.95 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
'  — New York—~ —— Cleveland —~ ——-Chicago—— 
Current One Current One Current One 
ear Ago ear Ago Year Ago 
Best grade....... 70.00 90.00 47.00 70.00 45.00 60.00 
Commercial...... 30.00 50.00 18.00 16:50 11.00 13.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 2§-10. ss sv. sfnvis iiss aelonle dba ee ciela's raver sys 75c. per ft. 
ee aa tere ier =< Serra tid cae Seer itl 6otepe 40% 
ir : 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
F-1N PEL Ths cmt ss Moe ees cee $0.50 $0.30 $0.25 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade...... 30% Second grade..... 40% Third grade...... 50% 





aerial BELTING—Present discounts from list in fair quantities (4 doz. 
rolls): 
Light Grade Medium Grade Heavy Gra 

07, 


30-10% 30% 25% 





For cut, best grade, 35%, 2nd grade, 40%. 
For laces in sides, best, 63c. per sq. ft.; 2nd, 62c. 
Semi-tanned: cut, 25%; sides, 65c. per sq. ft. 


PACKING—Prices per pound: 


RAWHIDE LACING— 





Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam...........0ccccecuevevaeees $1.00 
Asbestos for high-pressure steaM..........:cccccccccceccscssvce face 2 00 
Duck/and rubber for piston packing. :/...% ..2..5 ...cnbe seus dene neaee 1 20 
Plax, M@gular.. occa sc sc cs caSete cee cle aiselay abe oaiemniee aele naa 1.20 
Flaxiwaterproofed s,s iecc.c sf iidctee cb e'sscie etic iee. dinic il ciebert ot ale aero nena 1.7) 
Conipressed ‘asbestos sheet..i2.5.). 2. ‘di sisle’s 3.« = a © abate 2 0 clap ie SERIE RPO 1 00 
Wire insertion. asbestos sheets: s..%.. til. chsins of « ole an oe eee ai 1.5u 
Ruirbber Sheets wisiciois aves oa s's0 0 w 0-0. 0.0 s)einiere 8 ohare 41 Bisse al Oren ete ena -50 
Rubber‘sheet, wire insertion: ..\.....'s pele + «os scse © ote ace a mer ene Pa il), 
Rubberisheet, duck insertion. ; 2.12 00 s von os 6 viele sicleheee eee . 60 
Rubber sheet, cloth insertion «65 «).«.0.0.<s0cs eseiecs/s,eseyare-aiese dele, Dee -30 


Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve stems 
Wale Wid siat of a oop <= - er AMEE NN So 
Asbestos wick, 4-.and-I-lb. balls..,....%6 2:0 t<: As ¢ oan dee Renee 1.16 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than §-in. the price is 3 to 2c. extra: while 
for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of lc. The 
number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: §-in., 8 ft.; 3-in., 6; 
y-in., 43; | in., 33; I4-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; 14-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following is price per 
pound for §-in. and larger, in Peer coils: 











BBOSCOM rte steseje ras 6 spre elec seal 8 Birmingham.2 ae. seeeee oe $0 32% 
IN ery SVIOY Kiso) serang/eieretelole.aisv0 27 Denver: i A.cgtee enters 283 
St pHOUIA team bc aie Zinteatere ole ele . 264 Kansas City.. 29 
Chicago....... . 274 New Orleans.. aetna eel 
Minneapolis... «273 Seattle... .....cchs Sieeeeaee .28 
al PrancisGo-; «5% cs esse umiete .25 Los -Angeles,...;i.u06 roan 28 





PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 


lists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
!-in. $0.27 3-in. $0.27 
2-in. .36 I -in. ’ 
3-in. .45 1}-in. 45 
4-in. . 60 2 -in. - 60 
6-in. . 80 2}-in. Pi bes 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. 90 
10-in. 1.30 34-in 1.05 
85% magnesia high pressure:..t .%.7. «is ols bed e dicls ch bs Sis eae List +5% 
3 ; 4-ply.... 50% o' 
For low-pressure heating and return lines............ esse ¥ Sply.... ce ee 
2-ply.... 4% off 
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Let the Beneficiaries Pay 


ALES of speedy termination of extravagance in 

executive departments at Washington—of a billion 
dollars to be cut from appropriations next year and of 
tens of thousands of civil service employees to be re- 
leased—-sound good to the citizen as he contemplates 
his individual tax bill. Few would object to having 
two billion dollars of expenditure cut off, providing it 
could be done intelligently—that is the problem! 

The budget system offers a means of applying im- 
partial analysis to the requests for public money, but 
do not expect tod much from the budget system the 
first year (which we hope will be next year) because 
years will be required to develop an organization that 
can measure up to the requirements. 

In the meantime Congress is hearing the various 
bureaus that do things for the coal industry and is pre- 
paring to chop here as elsewhere. We do not believe 
that in so far as it relates to coal the work of the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines can be curtailed 
without injury to the industry thus served. We are 
hopeful that Director Smith and Director Cottrell will 
be able to hold the ground they have gained, but they 
will need support. 

Universal and unnecessary duplication of effort is 
charged in government work, and Senator Smoot, filled 
with misinformation by the self-complacent Bureau 
of Efficiency—fine title, isn’t it?—-more than a year ago 
charged endless duplication in the collection of coal 
statistics. The charge is without foundation except as 
it applies to the Bureau of the Census, and for that 
Congress is itself responsible. 

The coal industry pays no small share of the taxes 
that make the income of the United States and as a 
shareholder in the vast business of our country can 
demand reasonable returns on its investment in govern- 
ment. 

New projects calling for additional expenditures 
should be examined closely. The Bureau of Mines has 
again come fcrward with a request, this time for 
$750,000 to sample and to certify as to quality of 
commercial coal shipments. This an an ambitious un- 
dertaking and Director Cottrell at the annual banquet 
of the Coal Mining Institute of America in Pittsburgh, 
on Dec. 8, suggested that the bureau had no desire to 
urge such an innovation in coal without the support of 
the coal industry. Strange as it may seem, appropri- 
ation committees are more liable to look favorably on a 
request for a $750,000 than a modest suggestion for a 
$5,000 allotment. It is possible that Congress will 
look on this proposal to guarantee the quality of coal 
as a panacea for a lot of coal ills and adopt it despite 
its cost. 

We believe in the sampling and testing of coal as 
measures to insure the consumer getting that for which 
he pays. The payment for such work, however, is not 


a proper charge on the public treasury, and if, as seems 
reasonable, the Bureau of Mines is the proper agent 
for doing the work, the Treasury should be repaid by 
collecting fees for the service. If it is worth something 
to the shipper to have a stamp of the government on 
his product, and if the consumer desires a measure of 
protection on his fuel quality, let them—the beneficiaries 
—npay the cost. Patent fees repay the cost of the Bureau 
of Patents, passport fees almost meet the total cost of 
the State Departmént; why not have a part of the 
Bureau of Mines thus self-sustaining? 





No Time for Upward Coal-Wage Revisions 
HE recent rise in the wage of day workers in the 
bituminous region was really based on a division of 

profits. Spot prices were abnormally high, and the mine 
workers felt that they were entitled to a division. They 
did not so express themselves, partly because it is a 
principle of the union not to seek wages based on 
profits, for union men and their leaders do not want 
wages to be reduced when profits decline and partly 
because it was the high pay of fly-by-night mines that 
caused the cry for higher wages all around. But in 
point of fact the high prices and profits were the 
cause of the higher wages that were granted to day- 
men, and those profits and prices have already been 
decidedly lowered. 

A contract is a contract. The bituminous operators 
must and will keep that to which they have pledged 
their faith and signed their names. New conditions— 
the reduced cost of living and the lower prices, both 
present and prospective—not having been written into 
the contract cannot be permitted to change it. The 
wages made at the time the instrument was signed 
were higher than labor of a similar kind is making 
the country over, but that is no argument once a con- 
tract is made. It must be permitted to run its course. 
Revision at the end of that time is a matter for con- 
sideration later, and the action of the operators in 
deciding at that time on what they will do will doubt- 
less take into account cost of living, wages current 
for similar work, public sentiment as to high wages 
and the high prices consequent thereon. 

But the bituminous day wage, being abnormally high 
and representing conditions which do not reflect and 
which never have reflected conditions in the anthracite 
region, should not be duplicated there. The wage in 
the anthracite mines is based, moreover, on steady 
work, such as the mine workers in that region, except 
during strike periods, never fail to enjoy, while the 
price in the bituminous region is based on part-time 
operation. Consequently the wage in the anthracite 
region should not be changed. The Baltimore Coal Ex- 
change is opposed to all negotiations that will result 
in a revision upward, and in this respect is repre- 
sentative of a sentiment that is country-wide. 
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New Complexities in Export Trade 


HIPPERS of export coal are experiencing sensa- 
tions new to many in the trade, who know only the 
market of last summer. The decrease in demand 
abroad has been no less sudden and general than the 
decline in the market at home. Caution has succeeded 
headlong buying by foreigners, with the French market 
leading in the slump. It appears that France is far 
from having in sight the coal she requires for the ensu- 
ing year, but a slackening of industry in that country 
similar in most respects to that in the United States, 
coupled with unexpectedly satisfactory delivery of Ger- 
man coal, has taken the edge off the French demand. 
Spain’s industries, crippled by universal strikes, are 
not in the market for coal and Italy has acquired sup- 
plies sufficient to warrant holding off for better prices. 
The English are now determined to regain all of the 
former trade their production will permit, for in ex- 
port trade lies their only opportunity for profit. In the 
next few months our exporters must learn to do business 
on a ¢c.i.f. basis in order to meet rejuvenated British 
competition on a declining market. The all-important 
point to be developed is how low the British can afford 
to go, having in mind the settlement recently effected 
with their mine labor. England must maintain a size- 
able share of the coal trade in South America to equal- 
ize freights and exchange in her necessary business in 
wheat, hides, etc., with Argentina and Brazil. 

Ocean freights are uncertain as well. Several of the 
larger American interests have their representatives 
abroad, which indicates that next year’s business so far 
is in the hands of the buyers. The danger to our for- 
eign trade in coal now is that prices will be named that 
are aS much too low as they were too high last summer. 
There are items of costs and elements of risk in foreign 
trade that require a longer margin for the shipper than 
obtains in the home trade. He who undertakes to de- 
liver coal next year without discounting these features 
may do the American trade as much damage as those 
who more than took advantage of the abnormally high 
market last summer. 





An Uree or a Restriction 


TANDARDIZATION has been long urged as a means 

of conservation of labor. The enthusiasts would 
have every type of instrument modeled after one and 
that the best. But what is best, and will it be best 
tomorrow? Let us be careful that we do not set a 
limit to invention and prevent development. Railroads 
are all of standard gage. How much better had they 
been in accord with the gage advocated by Sir Isambard 
Brunel—six feet instead of four feet eight and half 
inches! Travel would be easier, cars would be larger, 
tractive effort would be reduced and all of our railroad 
engineering on a higher plane. Yet we might easily 
have compromised on a meter gage, and so have fallen 
far below our present level of accomplishment. 

The figure for mine gages is set by one sub-committee 
of the Standardization Conference of the American Min- 
ing Congress at forty-two inches, but another would add 
to these gages thirty-six inches and forty-eight inches. 
Even these gages will hamper development, for some 
mines are using cars on standard railroad gage tracks, 
and surely they should not be restrained in pioneering. 

This attitude with regard to standardization is quite 
general. Everyone is a little afraid it may be too suc- 
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cessful and clamp our American spirit in too Byzantine 
a mold. When some over-zealous standardizer wanted 
to name a lower limit for the weight of power drills— 
about 25 Ib.—one of those who were present at the 
conference declared that drills used to weigh 200 to 300 
lb., and everyone then felt assured that the weight was 
right, for only a drill of that weight would meet the 
strenuous demands of underground work. 

Now we are down to 35 and 50 lb. and some good 
drills weigh only 18 lb. or less. No one wants to put 
a limit on weight, on the maximum size of a clock or. 
the minimum size of a watch From the old Nurem- 
berg timepieces we have traveled up and down. We 
shall do the same with drills if standardizers will let us. 

Still there is work for standardizers—work enough 
and to spare. The standardizer will save many a 
heartache and much waste of time. He will give us 
more for our money and better thought-out designs. 
Still let us hope there will always be those who, seeing 
a need, will break freely with standards as with other 
conventions, if they impede the progress of mining. 

aye eee! 


Concentrating Tables 


O EVERYONE at some time has come the vain 

hope that by comminuting coal it would be possible 
to divide even bone coal into pure coal, slate and pyrite, 
the former containing only intrinsic ash. But when 
the dream had been exposed to the garish day, it was 
found that the jigs as then constructed failed to separate 
what crushing had appeared to have so completely 
parted. The product was too fine to submit to such 
washing. The waste water of the washery tended to 
take away coal, ash and pyrite together, so that fine 
crushing fell into disrepute. 

Recently something has been done to remedy condi- 
tions. Better jigs, thickeners and concentrating tables 
have helped, and today it. may be said that all the free 
ash can be taken out of finely-crushed coal and almost 
all the non-microscopic pyrite, but the intrinsic ash and 
the organic sulphur cannot be removed. Many a good 
jig and concentrating table has been condemned because 
it could not perform those wonders that only chemical 
action can achieve. 

It is remarkable that concentrating tables have not 
been in larger use. True they take up larger floor 
space, but that fault is met by the fact that they do 
not take the same amount of headroom, so the loss 
in floor space is at least partly met by increasing the 
number of floors. This can be done without markedly 
increasing the height of the washery. They cost much 
less to drive—perhaps one-twentieth as much as a heavy _ 
jig—but as their capacity is less, the driving cost per 
ton of product is only one-fifth as much as with the 
older form of machine. They take about one-twentieth 
as much water, and that is often an important consider- 
ation. Moreover, they require much less attention after 
the slope of the table and the feed of water and of raw 
coal are provided. However, so little has been as yet 
decided as to jig and concentrating-table service on 
fine coal that it would be ill-advised at the present time 
to offer the public a judgment. 

New jigs are being developed as time passes. Some 
of the power costs are being lessened. What time will 
prove it would be vain to forecast, and perhaps no 
general dictum will ever be accepted for all coals, but 
we are getting nearer and nearer to the time when we 
can arrive at the trutn. 
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Mining Institute of America Holds Its 


Most Successful Session 


Institute Has Gained About 51 Per Cent in Membership Within a Year 
—Meditates Establishing Letter Ballot—Banquet Speeches Are More 
than Usually Attractive—About Three Hundred Members Present 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
New York City 


the number had risen to 1,206 when the Coal 

Mining Institute of America met, on Dec. 8, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 385 new 
members having been accepted since the last meeting. 
To this must be added 36 members who turned in their 
applications at the first 
session. Instead of defi- 
cits such as have too 
often plagued secretary- 
treasurers and members 
in the past was. a com- 
fortable balance in the 
bank of $414.41 and 
$1,000 of Liberty Bonds. 
Though this fell behind 
last year’s surplus by 
$200, there is nothing 
but prosperity ahead of 
the organization, and 
that despite the fact that 
the dues are only $3 per 
year. In the twelve 
months past $2,711.12 
was expended. During 
the past year six mem- 
bers of the institute have 
died: W. R._ Elliott, 


Tite me there were but 821 members a year ago, 





A. R. Pollock 


W. L. Affelder 
W. E. Fohl 
E. S. Moore 





RESULTS OF ELECTION 


D. R. Blower, First Vice President 
J. I. Pratt, Second Vice President 
R. Z. Virgin, Third Vice President 


Alexander McCanch Eeccutive 


H. D. Mason, Secretary-Treasurer 





“Modern Safety Appliances for Hoisting Shafts and 
Cages,” by William G. Duncan, director of extension 
work, Pennsylvania State College, that contributor hav- 
ing been compelled by long sickness and death in his 
family to delay till the coming year the completion and 
delivery of his paper, on the preparation of which he had 
already expended no 
little time and_ labor. 

At the election A. R. 
Pollock, general manager 
of the Ford Collieries Co., 
was elected president, 
the other names pre- 
sented being those of 
E. S. Moore and R. Z. 
Virgin. E. S. Moore, 
who is dean of the School 
of Mines, Pennsylvania 
State College, withdrew 
his name. The elected 
candidate received 98 
votes and Mr. Virgin 69. 
For vice-president D. R. 
Blower, mine inspector 
for the Vesta Coal Co.. 
California, Pa., received 
124 votes; J. I. Pratt, 
state mine inspector, of 





President 


Board 
Members 





Horace T. Knight, W. L. 
McDonald, James OD. 
Simpson, A. C. Stollknecht, H. M. Wilson and Roger 
Hampson, and appropriate resolutions were offered, 
accepted and forwarded to their surviving relatives. 

President Joseph Williams made his annual address, 
in which he called attention to the power of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America as the most representative 
body of coal-mine engineers, coal-mine executives and 
state and Government officials in America to settle many 
of those problems which are perplexing the coal-mine 
industry. The relations between mine workers and 
executives, he declared, could be greatly improved if the 
deliberations of the institute were rightly directed. He 
commented on the fact that among the new members ten 
different states were represented and six different 
foreign countries—Peru, Venezuela, China, Mexico, 
Russia and New Zealand. The institute, he said, was 
gradually beginning to justify its name. 

In this report I shall make no reference to any of the 
technical addresses or to the discussions of the queries 
which members had presented for comment. Every 
item, but one, on the technical program was presented 
and all elicited much interest among the 300 or more 
who were present at all the sessions. 

The only paper which failed to be forthcoming was 


Pittsburgh, 123 votes; 

and R, Z. Virgin, mining 
instructor, Pennsylvania State College, 108 votes. The 
ether candidates were W. D. Nesbit, of the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Co.; W. G. Duncan and W. L. McCoy, 
safety inspector, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
received 90, 40 and 37 votes respectively. 

On vote, it was decided that the policy of the institute 
be not changed and that the resolution offered by the 
executive board providing for a reduction in dues to 
student members be tabled. The students of Carnegie 
Technical School had paid their full dues and did not 
desire a lower priced membership with reduced privi- 
leges. In fact, as all the members of that school are 
already men who have had active experience in the 
mines, they naturally feel as much qualified as many 
cthers of equal experience and less training to assist in 
the direction of the affairs of the institute. 

W. E. Fohl, Alexander McCanch, W. L. Affelder, E. S. 
Moore, Joseph Williams, W. P. Pilkington, W. L. Mc- 
Coy and A. C. Callen were then nominated for board 
members. Mr. McCanch received 94. votes; W. L. 
Affelder, 88; W. E. Fohl, 82, and E. S. Moore, 79 votes. 
They were declared elected. H. D. Mason, whose salary 
is set at $300 a year, was elected secretary-treasurer by 
acclamation. 
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It was proposed by W. L. Affelder that at the next 
meeting shall be discussed a change in the bylaws which 
would constitute the executive committee as a nomi- 
nating board, requiring them within thirty days of the 
meeting to prepare a ballot showing at least two names 
for each office, leaving a space for each member to fill in 
a third name if he so desires. The ballots thus voted 
are to be returned to the secretary-treasurer for count 
within ten days of the meeting. This arrangement will 
make it possibie for the secretary-treasurer to announce 
the elected officers at the opening of the session and 
thereby save much undue delay and confusion. Mr. 
Affelder declared that at the meeting, out of 1,242 
members, only 167 persons voted for president. This 
inadequate vote would be increased if ballots were 
sent to the homes of the members. The proposition was 
strongly opposed by Richard Maize, state mine inspector, 
of Uniontown, and it was carried by the close vote of 65 
to 58. A year from now will decide whether the vote 
was merely for an opportunity to decide on the matter, 
or a real declaration in favor of that method, which, by 
the way, is already the usual system of voting in all 
large institutes. 


INDIGESTIBLE ELEMENTS IN OUR NATIONAL DIET 


W. L. Affelder presided at the banquet. The Rev. Dr. 
John McDowell, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, who did his first underground work as door 
boy at Maltby Colliery in the anthracite region, getting 
that work so early in life that he could only secure it by 
misrepresenting his real age, made, perhaps, the most 
interesting address of the evening. He advanced from 
deor boy to nipper, or mule leader, and then to mule 
driver. While he was doing this work he was severely 
injured, losing an arm and receiving several other injur- 
ies, so that his father was obliged to give him a good 
school and college training to make up for these physical 
defects. His talk emphasized the importance of the 
human element in mining, and the fact that after all 
the industry could not function without the correct 
impulse of the hearts of those engaged in it. 

Frank J. Raymond, of the Inter-Racial Council of 
New York, spoke on the aims of the Council: Friendly 
relations between the immigrants and American work- 
men, reduced labor turnover, and selective immigration. 
He declared that the American Federation of Labor 
sought to exclude ‘all foreigners for a long period if not 
indefinitely. The Inter-Racial Council believed that 
selective immigration would not be conducted on sane 
grounds so long as it excluded merely those who were 
unable to support themselves were illiterate. 

Many highly literate foreigners were distinctly unde- 
sirable. Moreover, when admitted some attempt should 
be made to distribute them and prevent colonies of 
foreigners forming indigestible elements in our national 
economy. He said that in one-half of the country there 
were about 5,000 colonies of foreigners. 

Dr. Riley F. Little, of the Safety Institute of America, 
New York City, also spoke on co-operation, urging that 
the workmen needed not only wages but justice, oppor- 
tunity and security. Every man likes to feel he has 
treatment to which he is entitled, opportunity to rise to 
such places as fit his abilities, and a security that he and 
his family will be assured against misfortune in tne 
years to follow. 

Jack Armour, of Coal Age, made an address under 
two heads: “Shortage of Men,” and “What Are You 
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Going To Do About It?” It was not discoverable that 
what he said threw any light whatever on the subject, 
but many of those who heard his speech are laughing 
yet in unexpected moments and trying hard to explain 
their inexplicable behavior. 


WORD REGARDING THE COAL IN THE BALKANS 


Howard I. Smith, consulting mining engineer to the 
Kingdom of the Croats, Czechs and Slovenes, former 
member of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and mining en- 
gineer of the Vandalia Coal Co., spoke on the political 
problems of the country where ke has been engaged as 
consultant. He said that the coal of the Balkans was 
principally of lignitic character, although some small 
areas showed coal running up to 15,000 B.t.u. The coal 
varied from most any thinness up to 150 ft. thick, 
though this largest deposit of all had only 100 ft. of pure 
coal. At the present time seventy-seven mines were 
operating. He had visited all these and several that 
had been worked in Roman times and had been reopened 
by the Germans. 

The mines do not have a large output even where well 
equipped. Those operated by the French are producing 
daily only 0.28 ton per employee, and at one mine, where 
the coal is 10 ft. thick and found in a favorable condition 
for mining, 0.8 ton per man employed is the daily output. 
The power plants are up to date, but an immense amount 
of coal is used—at one plant one ton out of every five 
mined, at another one out of every seven, at another 
forty tons out of every 140. Some of the mines have an 
extremely low production. In six shaft-mines thirty 
tons were produced in operations of three shifts. Much 
work has been done in the use of liquid oxygen, because 
it has been most difficult to obtain all other kinds of 
explosives, as railroad facilities are lacking. All explos- 
ives must come through German or Austrian territory. 
The Teutons will not let their own cars go out of their 
country and keep all railroad equipment that is allowed 
to cross the line. 


WOULD TEST COAL FoR ALL WHO DESIRE IT 


Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, completed the evening by remarks on the pro- — 
posed work of that bureau in relation to the testing of 
coal. He said that the bureau compelled no one to sub- 
mit explosives to its approval but, having established 
such a means of testing explosives, many manufacturers 
were well pleased to submit such of their products as 
they believe would meet the approval of the bureau and 
receive its certification. 

Similarly operators at their pleasure will be able to 
name certain mines the product of which they desire to — 
be certified as being of a definite quality. The Bureau 
of Mines will sample and analyze the coal as found in 
the cars, will determine on the class in which such coal 
can be placed, and will then, by sampling and analysis 
of the necessary frequency, find out whether the coal 
can continue to receive that certification or must accept 
a position in an inferior class. The development of this 
plan depends on the willingness of Congress to grant 
the necessary appropriation. Unless the industry shows 
an interest the money will be obtained with great diffi- 
culty. Some of the sampling and analysis is already 
being done by the bureau for the Tidewater Exchange. 

A. R. Pollock, the new president, then made a graceful 
acknowledgment of the honor he had received in his 
election, thus fitly closing the function. 


' 


-maceration. 
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Under the Microscope Coal Has Already Lost 
Much of Its Former Mystery —II 


Resins in Bright Coal So Little Changed That We May Be Able 
to Convert Them Into Varnishes—Spores in Dull Coal and Oil 
Shales Provide Most of the Oil and Gas—Resins and Species of 
Spore and Pollen Cases Still Distinguishable under Microscope 


By REINHARDT THIESSENt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EAT is a deposit of semi-decayed and semi-mace- 

rated plant products formed in a wet or poorly 

drained area. In it are found all the plant products 
that a plant growing in it may yield. The woody plants 
are by far the most important and the most abundant in 
the peat-forming processes, and woody matter forms by 
far the largest part of the deposit. . 

The best examples are the deposits formed of and 
now covered with dense growths of trees adapted to a 
very wet condition. As already intimated, the plant 
products are semi-decayed and in various stages of 
The harder or more woody parts have 
resisted maceration more than the softer parts, such 
as bark, young parts, leaves, etc. But much of the 


FIG. 1. SECTION OF COAL FROM THE BROOKVILLE SEAM 


Shows the general appearance of dull coal; an represents 
thin anthraxylon constituents, and at the _attritus, the latter 
composed of spore-exines, cellulosic degradation matter, resinous 
matter and some inorganic matter. Magnification 155.5 diam- 
eters. 





*Article entitled “Recent Developments in the Microscopic 
Study of Coal’ presented before the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, held at Pittsburgh, Dec. 8 and 9. 


+Research chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 








FIG. 2. 

Consists mostly of attritus including some thin 
strips. and resinous particles. 

Magnification 158.8 diameters. 


SECTION OF PITTSBURGH COAL 


‘ ome L anthraxylon 
The attritus is rich in spore matter. 


wood also has been disintegrated and has been trans- 
formed with the other products of decay into a general 
débris. 

We have then a mass that consists of semi-decayed 
tree trunks, limbs and roots and fragments thereof 
embedded in a mass of débris. When this general 
débris is more closely examined it is found to consist 
largely of smaller fragments of wood matter in the 
shape of chips or fragments of stems and twigs. These 
are again embedded in a mass that consists of very 
finely macerated plant matter. 

It has very much the appearance of mud. When 
examined under the microscope it is shown to consist 
of bits of all kinds of tissues and plant cells and fibers 
of all kinds, as well as of pollen grains, spores, cuticles, 
resinous matter and some dirt. The mass of this plant 
material, most of which consists of woody matter, is in 
a peculiar physical condition. It has been turned into 
a sort of a jelly that has retained the plant structure 
and contains more water than plant matter. 


ASCENT FROM PEAT TO BITUMINOUS COAL 


It is the nature of substances in this condition to 
form a hard, rather brittle mass when dried. Mature 
peat has exactly that property; it has made the first 
steps toward coalification, and when dried it is much 
like coal. Unmatured peat may be brought into this 
condition by artificial means, and when dried resembles 
bituminous coal in many respects. 
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The lignites are similar in composition to the peats, 
but in the lignites all the plant matter has been com- 
pressed, flattened and hardened, and to a larger extent 
has been deprived of water. Coalification has taken 
place to a considerable extent, but has not nearly been 
completed. Indications show that it once was in the 
same peculiar physical condition as peat. 

The sub-bituminous coals, the geologists tell us, were 
formed at the same time as the lignites. Some are 
part of the same bed; some in fact are younger than 
the lignites, but through earth movement or, as the 
geologists call it, dynamic action, the sub-bituminous 
coals have proceeded further toward coalification than 
the lignites. Microscopic examination shows that on 
the whole they are composed of the same kind of plants 
and the same kind of plant fragments as the lignites. 

It is hardly necessary to say that plant structure 
has been retained to a large extent in the lignites and 
in the sub-bituminous coals, but it is important to 
emphasize that as we go from peat to lignite, and from 
lignite to sub-bituminous coal the plant structure has 
been more and more effaced or obscured because the 
mass has been more and more compressed and hard- 
ened and has become more opaque. 


DULL CoAL HAS MIXTURE OF BRIGHT MATTER 


When we come to the bituminous coals the coalifica- 
tion, in general, has proceeded still further and hence 
we should expect. the plant structure to be still more 
effaced, or rather made less evident. The fact is that 
it has not been effaced, but the structures have been 
hidden or obscured. The anthraxylon in every coal ex- 
amined has revealed abundant woody structure (Fig. 3). 

The duller portions of the coal are shown on close 
examination to be composed of numerous thinner strips 
of bright jetty black coal interlayered by a mass of 
granular appearance—the attritus. This interleaving of 
bright and dull strips in the dull coal was well illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 of the first installment of this article, 
which appeared in last week’s issue. The jetty 
black strips represent, like the larger portions of the 
bright coal, anthraxylon constituents derived from 
woody matter. Woody structure is preserved in all of 
them (Fig. 1). Some of them represent small chips 
of larger stems, branches, or roots; others represent 
fragments of smaller branches, twigs or roots, and 
still others represent twigs, rootlets and the petioles 
themselves. 


GRADUAL TRANSITION BETWEEN LAYERS 


There is in reality no boundary line between the 
larger, the smaller and the smallest layers of bright 
coal. There is a gradual transition in size from the 
largest to the smallest. It is safe to say that in all of 
them plant structure is abundantly preserved and that 
there is not a cubic centimeter of coal in which the 
plant structure has been entirely eliminated. It may 
not always be easily discernible in cross-section, but in 
sections taken horizontally it is always revealed. 

The pieces of bright coal are embedded in a mass that 
has been derived from all kinds of plant products, such 
as finely macerated woody matter, bark, pith, cortex, 
leaves, leaf stalks, plant fibers, plant cells and parts of 
the same, all derived from the cellulosic parts of plants; 
among these are distributed constituents that stand out 
clearly, such as resinous matters, spores and pollens. 
This part is called the attritus (Figs, 1, 2 and 3). In- 
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PIG ao: 


VERTICAL SECTION FROM UPPER 
FREEPORT SEAM 


Composed chiefly of attritus with a few thin strips of an- 
thraxylon. Magnification 156,5 diameters. 


termingled with this are to be found cuticles, mega- 
spores, sporangium walls, carbonized parts of tissues — 
and plant cells and particles and other mineral matter. 
All the vegetable matter has been subjected to putre- — 
faction and decay, and at one time was soft and pliable; 
it was later compressed and flattened, the flattened parts. 
lying horizontally to the bedding planes. The attritus | 
has been generally referred to as the ground mass, 
fundamental matter and binding matter. The different — 
constituents named are present in greatly varying pro- ‘| 
portions. Sometimes the attritus may consist largely — 
of spores instead of woody matter, and then again 
resinous or cuticular matter, or of earthy material. - 
In the foregoing analysis it is seen that all the ordi- ] 
nary bituminous coals were derived largely from woody 
growths. The peat bogs that gave rise to them con- — 
sisted of wooded swamps similar to those found in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan and the Dismal — 
Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina. The lignites 
of North Dakota and Montana are analogous to these 
and form intermediary steps between peat and coal. 
By far the largest part of the mass of the ordinary 
coals, therefore, is made up of woody matter. By woody 
matter is meant all that which is generally understood — 
under the term “wood,” such as tree trunks, eal 
* 


Fa 





limbs, twigs and roots. This wood, of course, is present 
in various degrees of fragmentation, as already noted. 
The larger fragments are represented by the bright or — 
glans coal; the small fragments by the thin sheets of 
bright’ material in the dull coal. In the attritus there 
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is further represented woody degradation matter in a 
finely divided state where it is mixed with other plant 
matter, such as resins, spores, pollens, cuticles, bark, ete. 

It should be noted that besides that part of the 
plants generally designated as wood, such as the stems, 
branches and roots, the more delicate part of the plant 
also contains woody matter. The cell walls of succulent 
plants, the leaves and their petioles, the bark, grow- 
ing parts and pith all contain the same substances 
that compose wood, namely, cellulose and ligno-cellulose. 
The macerated matter of all of these contributed to the 
attritus. It is clear, then, that the largest part by far 
in coal is derived from woody matter, and a very large 
share is derived from wood; that is, that part of the 
plant usually termed wood. 

Lomax and Glover see but little evidence that coals 
contain any great amount of matter derived from woody 
parts of plants, such as stems and branches, and what 
there is occurs in the form of mineral charcoal. They 
conclude that the ordinary bituminous coals have been 
derived mainly from the droppings of trees and plants 
in the form of spores, fruits, leaves, twigs and some- 
times fragments of stems. If this be true our whole 
conception of coal formation has to be changed. We 
have here no deposits analogous to that of their 
conception. ‘ 

Resins are found in both the anthraxylon and the 
attritus of coal (Figs. 4 and 5). Much has lately been 
said about resins in coal. The term, however, is used 
rather loosely and indefinitely. We read of resins, 
resinous substances, resinic substances, resinic extracts 
and resinic residues in coal without a definite knowledge 
as to what they really are. 


RESINS OF MANY VARIETIES IN LIVING PLANTS 


In the living plants there are so many kinds of resins 
that it is hard to define them and bring them all under 
one head. But in speaking of resins in plants it usually 
is quite well understood what is meant. They have 
peculiar characteristics of their own that differentiate 
them sharply from other substances. Rosin, Canada 
_ balsam, gum dammar and tamarack gum are well-known 

examples. 

The chemist who is working with resins has arranged 
them precisely and systematically into many groups. and 
kindred orders. For him to follow the large and intri- 
cate array of resins is as easy a task as to plan the out- 
lay on a coal mine is to the coal-mining engineer. 

Under resins are comprised a large number of specific 
substances, most of which belong to the ring compounds. 
These may be divided into resin acids, resin phenols, 
resin alcohols, resin tannins and resenes, each group 
having a large number of members. Several or many 
of these, as esters, or as esters and mixtures, form 
definite kinds of resins; as rosin and Canada balsam. 
Similarly as fatty acids and alcohol they form fats or 
_ oils, as lard, butter and olive oil. 


In the peats the resins are easily recognized. They 


are still found without much change in character in 
the tissues just where they existed when the plant 


was living, or they form a part of the attritus, having 
been set free by decay, and then they are easily deter- , 


mined by means of micro-chemical tests. 
In the lignites resins are found both in the anthrax- 
ylon, or woody part, and in the attritus, where they 
are in most cases easily recognized. The woody part 
of the coal, the anthraxylon, has in most cases been 
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FIG. 4 DULL COAL FROM PITTSBURGH SEAM 


Photographed by transmitted light at a low magnification. The 
narrow lighter bands represent thin strips of anthraxylon, or 
bright coal; the darker, mottled bands between them represent 
the attritus, showing that the dull coal is compiled of alternate 
layers of anthraxylon and attritus. Magnification 10 


well enough preserved so that generic and in some 
cases specific determinations can be made, and these 
resins are found to be closely related to species living 
today. 

They are in the very tissues where they would be 
expected were the tree still living. In the attritus 
of the lignites it is not quite so easy to determine 
the origin of all resinous constituents. Most of them, 
however, can clearly be traced to their sources without 
doubt; others are not so clearly defined and their origin 
is doubtful. 

The resin inclusions found in the anthraxylon of the 





FIG. 5. THIN SECTION OF PITTSBURGH COAL 
The magnification em- 


Resinous matter is clearly in evidence. 
ployed in this case is 200 diameters. 
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lignites are highly concentrated. The largest propor- 
tion of resin in the stems of certain living pines is 
about 12 per cent of the dry weight. In the lignites 
sample after sample of anthraxylon, shown to be part 
of a tree trunk, is found where the resin content 
is far above 12 per cent—in many pieces it is close 
to 50 per cent. Though the wood decayed and largely 
disappeared its resin remained and thus was concen- 
trated. The sub-bituminous coals are similar to the 
lignites in every respect in regard to their resinous 
content. 

In the bituminous coals also resinous bodies are 
found both in the anthraxylon and the attritus. An 
examination of the anthraxylon shows that they are held 
in the tissues and in the cells where they might be 
expected to occur were the tissues living (Fig. 4). It 
is fair to assume, therefore, that the resins found in 
coal are the resins natural to the plants of which the 
coal is composed. In some cases such resinous bodies 
form a considerable part of the coal. 





FIG. 6. 
Highly magnified to show in detail the character of the spore- 


PITTSBURGH COAL SECTION 


exines and that of other constituents of the coal body. 
nification 1,000. 


Mag- 

White, after a number of years of experience and 
study of fossil plants, concludes that the plants of the 
Carboniferous period contained as much resinous matter 
as the plants of the later ages. He further concludes 
that the amount of the wood found in the Paleozoic coals 
containing resin justifies the conclusion that the quan- 
tity of resin contributed by the coal-forming plants and 
preserved either in place in the wood or as accumula- 
tions in various layers of the coal may have been as 
great in the Paleozoic as in later periods. 


COAL RESINS MAY YET SERVE AS VARNISHES 


There also are invariably scattered through the attri- 
tus of all bituminous coals bodies of a_ resinous 
appearance, usually of a rounded to oval shape but also 
of cylindrical and irregular shapes (Fig. 5). A good 
many of these can directly be traced to be of the same 
origin as those in the anthraxylon; others are inferred 
by analogy and through their similarity to those in 
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lignite to be derived from the natural resins; regarding 
others it is not safe to venture any conclusion. On 


the whole it is quite safe to say that they are derived 
from plant substances similar to the plant resins of 
today. 





FIG. 7 THE BROAD SIDES OF SPORE-EXINES 


Horizontal section of Pittsburgh coal at the high magnifica- 
tion of 1,000 diameters. Y 


The fossil resins, whether found in lignite and coal 
or in the ground, like amber, fishtelite and succinite, 
are among the most stable substances known. It took 
the best chemists years of work to find the composition 
of fishtelite, for example, on account of its resistant 
nature. It is, therefore, little wonder that the chem- 
istry of coal is so difficult. In view of this fact, if 
certain constituents of coal, like the resins, could be 





FIG. 8 
Part of a thin section of the Pittsburgh seam at a high mae 


NOTE SMOOTH OUTLINE OF SPORE-EXINES 


nification, showing the constituents in detail. Magnification 1,00 
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isolated and dissolved, they should yield durable com- 
modities like lacs and varnishes. 

On account of their beautiful colors and brilliant 
appearance under the microscope the spores were the 
first objects discovered in coal. Since their discovery 
they have often usurped a place as the main objects 
of investigation, the main subject under discussion 
being put in the background or left out altogether. 
More prominence and more importance has therefore 
been placed on them than they deserve. It must, how- 
ever, not be construed that they do not form important 
constituents in all the coals. 

The spores and pollen grains are found only in the 
attritus of coals, usually mixed with the other con- 
stituents (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7 and 8), but here and 
there they are found in mats. Frequently they are 
in lumps still held together the way they grew in the 
plant. Before it was known what they really were, 
various names were given to such lumps. Occasionally 
whole cones of the coal-forming plants remained in 
the coal with all the spores intact. 


SPORE CASES AND POLLEN CASES Most DURABLE 


The spore content of coal may vary greatly in the 
same bed from place to place, from top to bottom and 
also from seam to seam. When spores form a con- 
siderable part or a large proportion of a coal bed or 
a part of a layer of a coal bed they lend distinctive 
characters to it. 

The important part of the spores in coal formation 
are their outer walls or exines. In the peat stage 
the inner or living parts were soon destroyed. But 
- the outer walls or exines are highly resistant to bacterial 
activities and chemical reagents and have thus escaped 
decay and disintegration to a large extent. In this 
respect the spore-exines of all the spore-bearing plants 





FIG. 9.. MUCH SPORE MATTER IN BONE COA 
Thin vertical section of bone coal, showing that it is largely 


composed of spore matter. Most cannel coals present a similar 
appearance. Magnification 200, 
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OIL SHALES CONTAIN SPORE-EXINES 


Thin cross-section of oil shale or chocdlate shale from the 
Devonian of Ilinois. The lighter bands are recognizable spore- 
exines, the black mottlings represent pyrite particles. Mag- 
nification 200. 


are alike, as are also the exines of pollen grains of 
the seed plants. 

In the living plants they are composed chiefly of oils, 
waxes, fatty acids, alcohols, some resinous matters and 
cellulose. Langer found in the spores of a club-moss 
49.3 per cent oil. Besides this they contained phitos- 
terine, benzol derivatives, and acid called pollin, and 
cutin. 

When the attritus forms a relatively thick layer in 
a seam, say half an inch or an inch or more in thick- 
ness, and is composed largely of spores it is called horne 
coal (Fig. 9). When such a layer is still thicker, so 
that it forms a considerable part of the bank or forms 
a bed by itself, it is called cannel coal. 


OIL SHALES ARE CLAYS WITH ATTRITUS 


In other words cannel coal is an attritus in which 
spore matter forms the predominant part. Some cannel 
coals contain little else than spore matter. Others 
contain varying quantities of other plant-degradation 
matter. The ash content usually is high in such coals. 
There is no distinction between cannel coal, boghead 
coal, torbanite and torbane mineral. Spores form by 
far the largest part of the organic matter in all of 
them. 

A layer of attritus, having much mineral matter, or 
ash, mixed with the spores and other organic materials 
of which it is formed, if of such thickness as to be 
noticeable, is called bone coal. When it is composed 
still more largely of mineral matter it becomes car- 
bonaceous shale. 

When a layer of attritus in a coal seam is so rich 
in clay. that the latter is the predominant constituent 
it is called carbonaceous shale. Such shales often form 
beds by themselves and are occasionally of considerable 
thickness and extent. They are found all over the world 
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FIG. 11. 


LARGE SPORE IN ILLINOIS SHALE 
Thin cross-section of oil or chocolate shale from the Devonian 


of Illinois. 


i The large spore-exine is Dawson’s Sporengites Huron- 
ensis. 


Magnification 200, 


and are generally called black or carbonaceous shales. 

When such deposits or rocks are so rich in organic 
matter that when subjected to distillation they yield 
oils, they are called oil shales (Figs. 10 and 11). 
Microscopic examination shows that the oil does not 
exist in the shale as such, but is generated from the 
crganic residue, or attritus, in the shale when heated. 
Because the organic remains yield oil on distillation 
they are now generally called “kerogens,” from the 
Greek “keros,” meaning wax, and “genesis,” birth. 

The kerogens, however, are nothing more or less than 
the remaining parts of plants, residues of plant mat- 
ter, or plant-degradation matters. Spore remains pre- 
dominate in the organic matter of those that have been 
examined. In the oil shales of the Devonian from 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee the 
organic matter consists almost entirely of the remains 
of spores, intimately mixed with a fine clay. More or 
less pyritic matter and a few sand grains also are 
distributed through the mass. The spores are of the 
ordinary fern type prevalent in coals of the Carbonif- 
erous age, and present the same general appearance. 

The deposits evidently were formed over a very large 
area, which must have been a plain with very. poor 
drainage and for the most time covered with a shallow 
sheet of water. The basin was the habitat of aquatic 
and semi-aquatic plants related to the coal-forming plants 
of the Carboniferous era. As happens in such present- 
day habitats, the main plant parts largely decayed and 
disappeared, the most resistant parts, the spore-walls, 
remaining and forming a deposit with the mineral 
matter of the plants, and with that carried in by wind 
and perhaps water. It is probable that spores form 
the larger part of the organic matter of all oil shales 
and that the spores are the source of the oils distilled 
from them. 
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Strainers to Remove Solid Foreign Matter 


OR the removal of the solid foreign material in 
suspension strainers are required on suction and 
discharge lines of lubricating-oil, fuel-oil and quench- 
ing-oil systems. Also power plants which obtain their 
raw-water supply from such sources as rivers, streams 
or lakes require strainers to prevent weeds, sticks, 
marine plants and small fish from entering the system. 
For this purpose the Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West 
St., New York, has placed on the market the G-R 
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‘ STRAINER FOR CLEANSING WATER AND OIL 


In almost any liquid matters are bound to be found, making 
straining necessary. As these impurities clog the screens, a large 
screening area must be provided if the intake of liquid is not to 
be impeded. 


strainer, as shown in accompanying illustration. The 
body is constructed of cast iron and the strainer basket 
of perforated sheet steel, which is lined with wire mesh 
whenever the strainer is to be used on an oil line. 

This strainer is of the single type and may be in- 
stalled either as a single unit or as a strainer set. 
The latter consists of two of these strainers connected 
complete, including two three-way valves and neces- 
sary connecting elbows, unions and nipples. The use 
of a set permits the cleaning of either of the two units 
without interruption of service. 





THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAys AND MEANS will con- 
duct hearings on tariff revision beginning Jan. 6 and ter- 
minating Feb. 16. The free list, which includes coal, will 
be considered Feb. 11, 12 and 14. Interested parties should 
request assignment of time for hearing by direct com- 
munication to the clerk of the committee. 


THE NUMBER OF CARS loaded with revenue freight on the — 


railroads of the United States during the week ending 


Nov. 20, according to the car service division of the © 
American Railway Association, was 880,928, or 26,000 more — 


than were loaded during the corresponding week of 1919 
and 23,000 more than during the corresponding week of 
1918. The number of cars loaded, however, was 39,000 
less than during the preceding week. While there was a 
considerable decrease in the volume of freight traffic 
which the railroads were called upon to handle in November, 
as compared with the record month of October, car loading 
has continued to exceed that for the corresponding period 
of the last two years, as it has since the first week of 
August. A reduction in the amount of traffic is season- 
able for November and December. 
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What Type of Mine Pump Shall I Specify?’ 


Two General Varieties of Pump, Positive-Acting and Centrifugal, 
Are Employed in Coal Mines—The First Should Be Used Where 
the Quantity of Water To Be Handled and the Head Are Small 
and the Second Where the Quantity and Head Are Large 


By JOHN W. HALLOCKt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


there may be a certain particular type of machine 


Te SOME USERS of pumps it never occurs that 
To them a 


that will best suit their conditions. 


pump is a pump, and under such circumstances price 
is usually the determining factor when a choice must 
They are somewhat like the man who wrote 


be made. 
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a manufacturer in regard to a hydraulic ram. His 
letter asked that he be sent a catalog showing “male 
water sheep.” 

It will not be necessary to state here that the type of 
pump used may mean all the difference between success 
and failure in a mine drainage system. Failure may 
entail the loss of much time in operation with its re- 
sulting economic disadvantage, to say nothing of pos- 
sible sacrifice of life. It is important, therefore, that 
the right type of machine be installed—more important, 
I believe, in the case of mine pumps than in that of any 
other type of equipment. 

Pumping manufactuyers and jobbers today realize this 
as never before. In fact, I believe this to a large degree 
explains why pumps are now being handled through a 
sales agency rather than direct from the factory. The 
- sales agency is in far more intimate contact with oper- 
ating officials in the coal fields than any factory sales- 
man possibly could be. Its force also is familiar with 
any particular or peculiar local conditions which may 
govern pump selection or use. Lastly, the pump user 
may have the benefit of large local stocks of repair parts 
at the headquarters of the agency. 

The time arrived long since when those who have 





*Apbstract of paper entitled “The Type of Pump to Specify,” 
presented before the Mine Electricians and Mechanics’ Institute, 


: Charleston, W. Va. 


+Professor and head of the department of industrial engineer- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh. 






anything whatever to sell—be it pins, needles, mining 
machinery or automobiles—have seen that what must 
be sold is not as large a bill of goods as possible but 
exactly the equipment that the purchaser needs, and 
that only. True, it is often necessary to recommend 
to a prospective buyer that he purchase equipment more 
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Positive- 
Acting 
Pump 
The upper valves 
are for the dis- 
charge and the 
lower valves for 
the suction. The 
actuating motor 
can be seen on 
the bedplate be- 
tween the stand- 
ards which sup- 
port the pump 
and gears, 


extensive and costly than he at first deemed necessary. 
More often, however, it is possible to show the prospect 
an actual ultimate saving, obtained either through 
higher efficiency or a rearrangement of present equip- 
ment that will effect an economy of one kind or another. 
Realizing that this is or should be the usual state of 
affairs today, we are forced to the conclusion that most 
representatives of factories and sales agents are highly 
trained specialists in their line. No longer are they 
mere “order chasers.” They are men whose success or 
failure depends on their ability to serve their customers, 
and through them society in general. 

Admitting then that the pump salesman comes to the 
operator as a trained specialist in his line, why should 
any mine official equip himself with a knowledge of the 
principles underlying pump selection? Why not leave 
all this to the salesman? The answer is obvious: Oper- 
ating men are paid by their employers for the service 
they render. They can give greater service by buying 
or specifying the right kind of equipment for use in 
their employer’s plant than the wrong kind, and they 
can be sure of obtaining the best equipment only by 
specifying the right kind of machines. 

Neglecting, for the present, the matter of price, two 
variables, chief of many affecting the type of pump to 
specify, exist. These are the quantity of water per 
minute or per hour to be handled by the pump and the 
total head against which the machine is to operate. 
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Of course, others are present, such as the degree of 
acidity of the water, for example, but these two are the 
most important and will be considered first. 

The capacity of any pump is usually specified as being 
so many gallons per minute. Thus for gathering pur- 
poses, pumps of standard makes are built in 30,- 50,- 75,- 
100- and even 200-gal.-per-minute capacities. How fast 
the pump shall run to produce this capacity is a matter 
resting with the manufacturer. He designs his pump 
so that piston and gear speeds, bearing pressures and 
water velocities may lie within the limits that past 
experience have shown to be most advantageous. 


CAPACITY NOT DETERMINED SOLELY BY SIZE 


Never ask for a price on a “3-in. pump,” for the 
expression means next to nothing. It might signify 
a piston pump having a 3-in. discharge connection or 
a 3-in. diameter piston, or it might mean a centrifugal 
pump having 3-in. connections. Obviously, the expres- 
sion gives no idea as to the capacity required. 

Second of the principal variables mentioned is the 
total head against which the pump is to operate. In 
naming this figure too great care cannot be exercised. 
The importance of absolute accuracy will be shown 
later. Let us now confine ourselves to a consideration 
of what makes up this total head. First, the total head 
consists of three kinds of head or pressure acting on 
the pump, namely, the static, or standing, head; the 
friction head, and the velocity head. 

The static head is the difference in level between the 
water in the suction pit, or sump, and the highest point 
of discharge. It has no relation whatever to the length 
or size of discharge line or anything else except the 
vertical distance between the water surfaces mentioned. 
This, of course, includes the distance of suction as well 
as that of discharge, and right here let it be said that, 
all things else being equal, the suction head should be 
kept as low as possible. It should be kept down to 8 or 
10 ft. if circumstances will permit, and a foot valve 
should be installed unless this is absolutely impossible. 

The second element going to make up the total head 
is called the “frictional head.” This is exactly what its 











FIG. 2. 


CENTHRiFUGAL PUMP, IMPELLER REMOVED 

Water enters from the suction pipe at the eye or center (A) 
and flows radially to the volute (B) and thenee up the discharge 
pipe. The flow of the water is marked by arrows. 
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name signifies. It is the additional. pressure imposed 
on the pump because of the friction of the water against 
the walls of the pipe. This is, of course, greater in a 
small pipe than in a large one discharging the same 
quantity of water. Also in the same size of pipe, the 
larger the quantity of water, the greater the friction. 
Friction head usually is expressed as so many feet 
of water pressure per hundred feet of discharge pipe. 
This amount has been determined by actual experiment 
and long and ac- 
curate tables have | 
been compiled and 
are embodied in 
various trade cata- 
logs. Table I gives 
an idea of the way 
in which such tabu- 
lations are made. 
These tables are. 
always based on the 
use of new, clean 
pipe. If the pipe 
is old, and conse- 
quently somewhat 
corroded inside, the 
friction will be 
greater. This added 
amount due to old 
pipe usually is 
taken care of. by 
increasing the figures in the table by several per cent. 
For instance, in pipe that is extremely rough inside, 
the friction values may be taken as being 50 per cent 
greater than those shown. Elbows and fittings also 
increase the friction head. Table II is a characteristic 
tabulation giving friction in new, clean cast-iron elbows. 
The last separate item going to make up the total 
head is known as the velocity head. This is the pres- 
sure imposed on the pump in starting a column of water 
from a state of rest and accelerating it to full velocity. 
It is similar to the big inrush of power on a motor when 
starting. This head usually is not accurately calculated 
for each specific case, but due allowance is made in 
design and specification to take care of this portion of 
the total] head. : 





BiG. 3. 


MOVEMENT FROM FORCES 
IN TWO DIRECTIONS 


The water has a centrifugal movement 
(A) and a revolving movement (B) 
which results in its taking a curved 
path (C), commencing at the eye and 
ending at the periphery of the wheel. 


CALCULATION OF TOTAL HEAD IN SPECIAL CASE 


To illustrate the method followed in using the tables 
to determine the total head against which a pump is to 
operate let us assume the following data: Quantity of 
water to be handled, 200 gal. per minute; static head, 
110 ft.; size of pipe line, 4-in. (new pipe); length of 
pipe line, 1,250 ft.; line contains ten 4-in. 90-deg. elbows. 

Referring now to Table I, the friction of 200 gal. per 
minute through the 4-in. line is 3.12 ft. per 100 ft. 
length of pipe. Through 1,250 ft. the friction would 
therefore be 123 & 3.12 = 39 ft. Referring to Table 
II, the friction of 200 gal. per minute through one 4-in. 
90-deg. elbow is 0.4 ft. The friction in ten elbows is 
therefore 10 * 0.4— 4 ft. The velocity head in this case 
may be neglected and we may say that the total head is 
110 ft. + 39 ft. + 4 — 153 ft. A pump would thus be 
required that would deliver 200 gal. per minute against 
a total head, including friction, of 153 ft. It is usual 


‘to specify total head, “including friction,” so as to show 


that friction has been taken into account and that no 
further additions for length of line, size of pipe, or 
number of elbows are necessary. 
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FIG. 4. HEAD-CAPACITY CURVE FOR CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


The gallons per minute are measured by running a horizontal 
line from the left vertical to the curve, and the head for that 
capacity is measured by running a vertical from the base line 
to the same point in curve. 


Now, assuming that the number of gallons per min- 
ute, or the quantity of water to be handled by the pump 
as well as the total head against which the pump is to 
operate, can be accurately determined, how may the 
type of pump best adapted to the particular conditions 
at hand be selected? In approaching this question two 
broad rules may be laid down, which it will be under- 
stood are only general and, therefore, subject to change 
as other circumstances may require. These are: 

(1) Use some form of a piston or plunger pump (in 
other words, a positive-acting type) where the quantity 
of water is relatively small and the head relatively high. 

(2) Use a centrifugal pump where the quantity of 
water to be handled is relatively large, the total head 
comparatively low, or where both these conditions exist. 


Four SECONDARY CONSIDERATIONS IN ORDERING 


Before proceeding to a discussion of these two general 
types of pumps—positive-action and centrifugal—the 
other conditions that may influence a choice should be 
explained. These conditions usually are four in num- 
ber: (1) The amount of floor space and headroom 
available for installation; (2) the method of drive to be 
employed (that is, whether electric motor, steam or gas 
engine); (3) the degree to which safety of life and 
continuity of output depend on the constant operation 
of the pump, and (4) the allowable first cost of the 
installation. 

As an example of the influence of these factors, con- 
sider the use of a gathering pump. Here the quantity 
of water usually is small (and likewise the head). Fur- 
thermore, the floor space and headroom required by a 
gathering pump of small capacity also are small. As 
a result the pump used is usually a positive-acting 
machine of the horizontal piston or plunger type. 

On the other hand, for voiding water from a large 
sump served by several gathering pumps the quantity 
of water in gallons per minute to be handled is relatively 
large. The use of a positive-acting pump would entail 
a machine of large size, requiring considerable floor 
space and plenty of headroom. Here, therefore, is a 
place where a centrifugal pump requiring small floor 
space and low headroom may profitably be employed. 
The use of a centrifugal pump is further justified if an 
electric motor is to drive it, as a motor can be direct- 
connected to the pump and the use of belting or gears 
eliminated. — 

Bearing the above broad underlying principles in 
mind, we may now consider the two general types of 
pumps. A positive-acting pump is one in which a piston 
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or plunger works directly against a portion of the water, 
forcing it to take a prearranged path through suction 
valves into the cylinder and thence through another set 
of valves into the discharge line. A sectional view of 
such a machine is shown in Fig. 1. 

In this type of pump good practice permits a piston 
speed of not over 100 ft. per minute for continuous 
service. Therefore, as the piston must actually displace 
all of the water to be moved, it is readily seen that to 
handle large quantities per unit of time, either an 
excessively large piston or a number of pistons working 
simultaneously will be required. 

Where the size of such a pump becomes prohibitive 
from the standpoint of first cost or the considerations 
of headroom and floor space, the centrifugal pump may 
be properly considered. There have been so many 
ill-advised installations of centrifugal pumps and so 
many cases of the failure of such machines to come up 
to the expectations of users that I believe a brief 
explanation of their operation will be helpful. 


SOME CONSIDERATION OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


First, consider Fig. 2. This is a diagrammatic 
sketch of a centrifugal pump or shell with suction and 
discharge piping but with impeller or rotating element 
removed. Now suppose water is caused to flow up the 
suction piping. This water would enter the casing at 
the eye or center (A) and flow radially from there to 
the volute (B), and thence up the discharge pipe. It 
is seen, therefore, that if energy could be exerted on 
the water in the pump instead of from the outside, as 
assumed above, and the water caused to flow radially 
within the casing, it would move through the piping 
in the same manner and direction as above described. 

Now the only means available whereby the water may 
be moved radially in the casing is by a rotating or 
revolving motion. This does not give a true radial 
flow. Instead, such a rotating action gives two distinct 
motions to the water, a radial motion and a whirling 
or rotary motion. These two movements take place 
at one and the same time and the result, or the 
resultant effect, is a curved path from the eye to the 
periphery of the wheel. Referring to Fig. 3, A repre- 
sents the radial motion or that in the direction of the 
radius of the impeller or rotating element; B represents 
the whirling motion given to the water by the wheel. 

As these two motions take place simultaneously, the 
result is a movement in the general direction shown in: 
line C. After leaving the impeller in the direction 
shown by line C, the water is guided by the shape of 
the casing or shell into the discharge pipe. By having 
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FIG. 5. HEAD-CAPACITY, EFFICIENCY AND HORS» 


POWER CURVES 
This pump makes the most efficient use of the power suppliec 


it when pumping about 650 gal. per min., when the brake horse- 
power is roughly 32, the efficiency 62 and the head about 125 ft. 
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a number of blades in the impeller and keeping this 
element revolving at a constant speed, water is made 
to flow continuously up the suction pipe to the casing, 
then out of the casing into the discharge line. Thus 
the water is brought from a state of rest in the sump 
through the suction pipe at low velocity up to the eye 
of the impeller. Here the velocity increases steadily 
to a maximum at the tip of the impeller blades. Be- 
tween the impeller tip and the discharge openings this 
high velocity is transformed to pressure. This trans- 
formation must be gradual and uniform, as a quick 
change means the introduction of shock with consequent 
loss of efficiency. 


CALCULATING REQUIRED SPEED OF IMPELLER 


To illustrate briefly the method used to arrive at 
some of the details of correct centrifugal pump design, 
refer again to Fig. 2. Suppose the discharge pipe to 
be 50 ft. long and vertical. A study of mechanics shows 
that a particle falling through any distance (h) will 
attain a velocity after traversing this distance equal to 


\/2 gh where g is the acceleration due to gravity and 
is equal to about 32.2. Then if we consider a particle 
of water falling down the discharge pipe, it would 
attain a velocity by the time it has traversed the 50 ft. 


of V2 X 82.2 < 50 = about 563 ft., or 678 in., per 
second. 

In order to balance the falling particle of water, any 
other particle on the rim of the impeller would have 
to be moving at the same velocity. Suppose the impeller 
is 11 in. in diameter, or about 34% in. in circumference. 
In. order, therefore, to move 563 ft., or 678 in., per 
second, the impeller would have to travel 678 — 34% or 
nearly. 20 revolutions per second or 1,200 r.p.m. 

o By ‘following quite similar lines of reasoning. other 

‘important’ figures in the design are calculated. The 
‘sectional. area of different points in the casing and 
impeller, throat area, etc.,.must all be carefully de- 
signed ‘in order to produce an efficient pump. The 
methods followed in arriving at these figures in the 
design are not of interest here, and their further con- 
sideration, therefore, will be omitted. The actual be- 
havior of centrifugal pumps in service is important, 
however, and accordingly, the few facts in which users 
of this class of equipment are most vitally interested 
will be briefly considered. 

It is a well-known fact that if no foot valve is used 
on the suction of a centrifugal pump, the water can 
flow easily down the discharge pipe through the pump 
casing and impeller and back into the suction pit, or 
sump. This is evident because no valves are present 
to retard such a backward flow. It is also a well-known 
fact that a gate valve in the discharge line of a centrif- 
ugal pump may be entirely closed without injuring 
machine or piping in any way. Perhaps the reason for 
this is more evident if reference is made again to Fig. 3. 

If the gate valve is entirely closed, the radial motion 
(A) is stopped but the whirling motion (B) is re- 
tained. In other words, the impeller then simply whirls 
or churns the water. If the valve in the line is only 
partly closed, the quantity of water being pumped 
is reduced. Thus by changing the relation between the 
two velocities (A and B), the head against which the 
pump may be used is varied. In fact by partly closing 
such a gate valve, the head against which the pump 
operates is altered, for the head is governed by the 
amount of the friction imposed by the valve itself. This 
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TABLE I. LOSS OF HEAD IN FEET PER 100 FT. OF PIPE LENGTH 
Quantity of Water in 


Gallons per Minute —— Sizes of Pipe 





lin. 1d in. 2in. 3in. 4in, © 5in. 

25 45.5 5.60 1.96 0.27 reat StS chy 

50 Rew 20.2 7.10 0.98 0.24 sae 

75 feed 42.7 14.9 = Hee | 0.52 0.16 

100 eS 73.0 25.6 3552 0.88 0.29 

150 Sra ete 54.0 Inde 1.82 0.63 

200 ih 12.80 3.12 1.06 

250 19.70 4.80 1.60 

300 27.10 6.70 vp E) 

400 5 ake 11.30 3.81 

500 17.20 5.80 

TABLE II. FRICTIONAL LOSS IN FEET FOR VARIOUS SIZES OF 
90 DEG. ELBOWS 

Quantity of Water in ———_—__—_——_- Sizes of Elbows -———-———_—_— 

Gallons per Minute lin. 1} in. Zan: 3in. 4in. 5in. 

25 1 435 0.25 0:09 ) - spets.u en eres gic 

50 he 0.99 0.35 0.08) Gare Ni 

75 2.0 0.75 0.20 0.05 cad 

100 1.41 0.29 0.10 pre 

150 3.20 0.66 0.22 0.09 

200 ie 1.18 0.40 0.16 

250 1.84 0.62 0.25 

300 2.63 0.89 0.36 

350 et 1.24 0.50 

400 1.59 0.63 

500 2.47 1.01 








principle is utilized in plotting curves showing exactly 
what a given centrifugal pump may be expected to do. 

To illustrate the plotting of what is known as the 
head-capacity curve, suppose a pump is mounted with 
a gate valve in the discharge line, a pressure gage at the 
discharge of the pump and a means of measuring the 
quantity of water discharge per minute by the machine. 
(For all ordinary sizes of pumps, a barrel or tank of 
known capacity may be used for this latter purpose. 
The discharge piping is so arranged that it may be 
swung so as to discharge into the barrel or tank, and 
the time required to fill the receptacle measured by a 
stop watch.) 

Now if the gate valve be fully closed no flow will take 
place, but we will suppose that the pressure gage reads 
68 lb. Now, as is well known, 1 lb. of pressure per 
square inch is equivalent to a head of about 2.3 ft. of 
water. Hence, 68 lb. is equivalent to 157 ft. of head. 
Suppose then that, as in Fig. 4, two lines are laid off at 
right angles to each other, one vertical and one hori- 
zontal, intersecting at 0. Now if distances on the 
horizontal line represent quantities of water in gallons 
per minute and vertical distances, on the other line, rep- 
resent feet of head, it is evident that the point just 
found by test will be located at A. 

Again, suppose the gate is opened slightly: to allow 
a little water to flow, and it is found that the pump is 
delivering water at the rate of 300 gal. per minute, but 
that the pressure has dropped to 67 lb., equivalent to a 


head of 154 ft. This gives the point B on our plot. 


Opening the gate valve still further might show that 
the pump delivers 500 gal. per minute against 61 Ib. 
pressure (1424 ft.). This gives the point C. 

Similarly, points D, HE and F might be located. Now 
if a smooth curve be drawn through all of these points, 
the head-capacity curve for that particular pump run- 
ning at that certain speed will result. From this curve 
may be read the relation between head and capaci at 
any point. 

Now if the power actually required to drive the pump 
at each of the points mentioned is measured (this can 
be done by means of a voltmeter and ammeter or by 
a wattmeter if the pump is directly connected to a 
motor)- other points—A’, B’, C’, etc., in Fig. 5—may 
be obtained. This also gives a smooth curve knowal as 
the horsepower-capacity curve. 
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By a little calculation, remembering that the effi- 
ciency of a unit of this kind is the ratio of the output 
to the power input, on top of the two curves already 
found, may be plotted the capacity-efficiency curve, shown 
also in Fig. 5. These three curves then show all of the 
operating characteristics of the particular pump under 
consideration. In buying a centrifugal pump the pur- 
chaser should be furnished with such a set of curves. 
It will then be possible for him or his engineers to 
judge, at least in a general way, whether this pump may 
be used in another place where the head will be slightly 
different. 

Reference was made above to the fact that in plotting 
these curves, the speed of rotation of the impeller must 
be kept constant. If the speed is lowered, the position 
of the head-capacity curve also is lowered. For in- 
stance, if the curves in Figs. 4 and 5 were plotted at 
1,700 r.p.m., the corresponding curve for 1,450 r.p.m. 
would have the same general shape, but would be lower. 
The horsepower curve also would be lower, while the 
efficiency curve would be moved slightly to the left. 

Before leaving the subject of centrifugal pumps the 
matter of keeping such machines up to speed must be 
emphasized. If such a pump is directly connected to a 
250-volt motor and the voltage drops to 160, the speed 
will decrease to about three-fifths of normal. This will 
cause a serious drop in the volume of water discharged 
and may even cause the machine to stop pumping 
altogether. . 

A multi-stage centrifugal pump is similar in action 
to a single stage. Each of the lower stages discharges 
into the suction of the next succeeding stage, each adds 
to the pressure of the water, and hence to the total 
head against which the machine may be used. 

There is no definite dividing line between the condi- 
tions which call for a positive-acting pump and those 
which permit the use of a centrifugal. This is largely 
a matter of judgment based on experience and data 
as to cost, power available, power expenses, etc. And 
here again it should be repeated that the pump sales- 
man who serves most by selling the types of pump 
best adapted to particular existing conditions is the 
man who judges most accurately along the lines indi- 
cated. 

This has necessarily been a quite general presentation 
of the subject in hand. It is hoped that the basic 
principles cited will be helpful to those having a pump- 
ing problem to solve. It should be understood, however, 
that peculiar local conditions may to a marked degree 
further influence the type of pump to specify. 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, issued Dec. 14, Secretary of Com- 
merce Alexander refers to the work of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in developing American 
trade abroad. He says that through the assistance of the 
commercial attaché’s office at Rome the Societa Angelo 
Romana bought $200,000 worth of American coal, and the 
Trade Commissioner at Brussels placed Belgian manufac- 
turers’ groups in touch with American interests prepared 
to furnish raw materials and fuel in return for finished 
products to be sold in export markets. 


W. F. McKENNEY HAS BEEN appointed to assist F. G. 
Tryon in the gathering of coal statistics for the U. S. 
Geological Survey. Mr. McKenney has been doing field 
work for the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor for the last three years. Prior to his service with 
the Department of Labor, he was librarian at the United 
States Naval Academy. Mr. McKenney is a native of Glou- 
_cester, Mass. . 
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Right Tapes to Use for Special Purposes 


APES of various kinds have long been used for 
insulation purposes. This is because of the ease 
with which they can be applied to the irregular shapes 
of coils, cores, etc., upon which it would be difficult 
to place insulation in sheet form. Such tapes are either 
woven from fibrous materials—in which case they are 
known as stays or webbings—or they are cut from 
treated or untreated fabrics. 
The General Electric Co. will soon place on the mar- 
ket a complete line of such tapes, including several 





TAPING A CONDUCTOR WITH A WINDING MACHINE 


Note the conductor, already wound, on the right side of the 
picture and the manner in which the tape is fed from a reel which 
gives it the right tension. 


varieties cut from black or yellow varnished or oiled 
cloth. They will be adaptable for winding armature 
or field coils, transformer coils, etc. 

Ordinary white cotton tape has selvaged edges, an 
open structure, smooth surface and medium strength 
It may be used to tape armature coils to form a basis 
for varnish. Asbestos tape contains a small percentage 
of cotton to facilitate the spinning of the yarn and is 
adaptable for use on windings where heat-enduring 
insulation is required. 

Another class of these insulators is known as friction 
or splicing tape, such as is commonly used when splic- 
ing or connecting conductors, to cover joints that other- 
wise would be exposed. One type, known as splicing 
gum, is an all-rubber compound containing no cloth and 
made from fine Para rubber. At ordinary temperatures 
the heat of the hand is sufficient to cause the tape to 
unite, forming a solid, watertight joint. Gum-faced 
tape is made of a layer of 98-per cent pure rubber on 
a backing of unvulcanized high-grade rubber compound 
containing only fine Para. It is valuable for taping 
joints on underground rubber-covered cables or other 
places where high insulation and water proofness are 
necessary. Joints made from this tape may be vul- 
canized if desired. 

Temporary binding or friction tapes are made of an 
unbleached. cotton cloth, coated and filled with either 
black asphalt or rubber compounds. They are slightly 
adhesive at normal temperatures and form excellent 
temporary bindings for ordinary purposes. 


THE FUEL SUPPLY of the world was discussed before the 
meeting of the American Society of Chemical Engineers 
in Washington, D. C., by Prof. L. P. Breckenridge, of Yale. 
He urged fuel conservation. 
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Youghiogheny Coal Co. Delivers 60,000 Tons 
Monthly by Motor ‘Trucks 


Careful Accounts Show That It Costs 17.5c. to Move One Ton of 
Coal One Mile; $3.53 to Operate a 6-Ton Truck One Hour, and 
That the Total Yearly Saving Made by Trucks Over Horse-Drawn 
Wagons Handling the Same Tonnage Amounts to About $43,000 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


iogheny Coal Co., which is the retail subsidiary 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., moved 3,158 tons of 
of coal by motor truck and thereby exceeded all its 
previous records for a single day’s transportation of coal 
by this means. 


(): ONE day, Oct. 12 of this year, the Yough- 


This concern, which is by far the largest 









Coal is unloaded from barges by 
means of a crane and grab buck- 
et and is discharged into the 
open-top bins. This is one of six 


truck supply stations main- 
tained by the Youghiogheny 
company. 


retail dealer in the Pittsburgh district, moves over 
60,000 tons of coal monthly by motor truck. 

Certainly this is a notable achievement and one par- 
ticularly worthy of publicity at the present time. It is 
true that this tonnage was transported over relatively 
short distances, as is all the coal sold by the Yough- 
iogheny firm, for the company caters exclusively to the 
retail trade and. the major portion of its business is 
supplying with fuel the large office buildings and hotels 
of downtown Pittsburgh. 

Undoubtedly the coal-producing industry as a whole 
would register a much keener interest in the feat just 
noted if the subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. had 
moved this immense tonnage directly from ‘mine to 


cellar.” On the other hand, the transportation of any 
large quantity of coal is interesting, regardless of the 
distance traversed or the operating conditions with 
which the trucks are forced to contend, for in such a 
movement a remedy is suggested for the present short- 
age of open-top railway equipment, to say nothing of 


FIGS. 1 AND 2 


Truck Supply Bins, 
Eighth Street and 
Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





the possibility of circumventing the recent advances in 


freight rates. Little wonder that nearly every operator 
is interested in learning more regarding the transporta- 
tion of coal by gasoline power. Many sense the pos- 
sibility that trucks will be applicable to their own 
individual needs, and that the truck may ultimately be 
the means by which their mines may be kept in full 
operation throughout the year. 

Coal sold to retail consumers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict by the Youghiogheny company is supplied by the 
parent concern from its mines, all of which with two 
exceptions front on the Monongahela River. Six supply 
stations for loading trucks are maintained, all of which 
lie near the heart of Pittsburgh’s business section. One 
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is located in the “South Side.” This station is supplied 
from the Fair Haven mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
which dumps coal directly from mine cars into storage 
bins. Another is situated on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
and is built so that the bins supplying the trucks may be 
filled by dropping the bottom gates of railroad cars 
that have been loaded at tipples of the company’s mines 
on the outskirts of the city proper. 

Of the four remaining stations or supply bins, three 
front on the Monongahela River and one on the 
Allegheny. The bins forming the loading station on the 
Allegheny water front, located at 8th Street and 
Duquesne Way, near the Eighth Street Bridge, are by 
far the largest of the six, mainly because they are 
located near the heaviest consumers. The coal, however, 
for the maintenance of all four stations is floated down 
the Monongahela River in barges. To supply the 
Allegheny river station the boats are moved down the 
Monongahela to its junction with the Allegheny and 
thence up the latter stream a distance of half a mile. 
At all four stations the.barges are unloaded by steam 
crane and bucket; the tops of the bins, of course, being 
open. 


LARGE CONSUMERS SERVED BY ALLEGHENY Dock 


Fig. 1 is a view of the large bins that front on the 
Allegheny River, showing the shovel unloading barges. 
As_was mentioned, this is the largest truck supply 
station of the Youghiogheny company. All the big 
business houses and hotels of downtown Pittsburgh are 
located less than half a mile from this point, so that the 
trucks in every instance are assured of minimum hauls. 

As all the trucking stations are situated near the 
heaviest consumers, the movement of the trucks is short. 
In fact the length of the average round trip is well 
under a mile. Quite naturally the assertion will be 
made that moving coal directly from “mine to cellar” 
by auto truck over distances five, ten or even fifteen 
times as great as those traversed by this subsidiary of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. This is, of course, true. 

Especially does the comparison seem less apt when it 
is remembered that the trucks in the one instance run 
over improved city streets; whereas those operating 
directly from the mine tipple would of necessity be 
forced to traverse macadam or even unsurfaced roads. 
The analogy, however, between the movement of coal 
“from barge to cellar” and “from mine to cellar” is a 
trifle closer than first impressions would seem to 
indicate. 


_ DIFFICULTIES IN OPERATING CITY TRUCKS 


Trucks operating wholly over busy, narrow streets 
in the downtown sections of a city the size of Pittsburgh 
are laboring under handicaps never encountered by 
similar vehicles on the unrestricted highways of the 
country. In the first place the grades of Pittsburgh’s 
streets are heavy, and, by reason of the traffic regula- 
tions, it is impossible for the truck drivers to give their 
machines a running start before encountering the 
stiffer hills. 

Secondly, the streets are extremely narrow; in the 
downtown section many of them are “one-way” 
thoroughfares only. Finally, the traffic rules are many 
and varied. While these, of course, have been created 
to facilitate the movement of vehicles and to prevent 
congestion, yet much has been left undone that might 
well be desired. Pittsburgh’s parking regulations are 
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strict, yet during the day long columns of cars fill the 
narrow streets and leave for passage nothing but the 
smallest of lanes. 

All these conditions are imposed upon the city trucks, 
and all, without exception, make for a reduction in 
speed of travel, which is one of the most important 
factors in the efficient operation of any conveyance. 
Thus the Youghiogheny firm has its difficulties and 
what it has learned about costs of operation of trucks 
must necessarily be accepted with due allowance for 
these obstacles to efficient operations. Machines operat- 
ing under mediocre or even unfavorable working con- 
ditions have, of course, not shown themselves to the best 
advantage. 

By operating at night, many of the difficulties above 
mentioned have been to a degree overcome, but in their 
stead others have been introduced, so that the greater 
portion of the business is still handled during daylight 
hours. The only exceptions are large orders from 
business houses equipped with their own power plants 
and situated on streets that are both extremely narrow 
and unusually busy during the day. 

The Youghiogheny Coal Co. did not, of course, adopt 
trucks in order that the mines of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. might be kept in operation the year around. The 
officials of the firm purchased the first trucks in 1912 to 
replace teams that were then being used to deliver coal. 
An account, therefore, of the activities of the company 
is primarily a recital of the advantages of the motor 
truck over team haulage. 

The first trucks were procured at a time when 
sentiment ran high against them. Though the move, it 
was hoped, would prove to be an economical one, few 
grounds existed for any such assumption and other con- 
siderations largely influenced the purchase. 

Chief of these was the humane stand taken by the 
officials. The company desired to give the horses then 
in use a little more freedom from work during the hot 
midsummer days and to keep them to a greater extent 
off the icy streets in the winter. It also was hoped that 
the average life of the stock might thus be somewhat 
raised from its excessively low figure of 53.5 months, 
about 43 years. 


MUCH OPPOSITION TO INTRODUCTION OF TRUCKS 


Just why much opposition to the motor truck developed 
among retail coal coal dealers at the time in question is 
difficult to explain. It probably arose from the same 
prejudice that is shown to any method that differs 
radically from the one in force. It: was next to impos- 
sible to find anyone who had kept a close tab on truck- 
operating expenses, yet the feeling prevailed that the 
gasoline-driven vehicle was not only expensive but 
highly extravagant in operation. 

Much of the same prejudice is now encountered when 
trucks are mentioned as an economical means of keep- 
ing mines working the year round. Few operators have 
experimented with them, and it is difficult to gather data 
to prove to those operators who are open to conviction 
just how flexible and economical the motor truck is when 
operated over short hauls. 

Fortunately the officials of the Youghiogheny com- 
pany were shrewd business men. They had already 
gathered the facts as to what it was costing them to 
move one ton of coal one mile by team, as well as how 
much per hour it costs to handle a span of horses. They 
determined to gather like facts concerning truck opera- 
tion. Merely because some livery-stable owner had 
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ventured a bald statement about a truck that he had 
purchased was no reason for assuming that all trucks 
were uneconomical. 

What this concern has learned about truck transporta- 
tion in the last few years is a revelation. It was found 
by actual comparison with the figures of operation 
extending over the past year, 1919, that the company 
has saved over $43,000 as against the movement of the 
Same amount of coal if handled entirely by teams. As 
a result orders were placed several weeks ago for 
ten 6-ton Packard trucks at $8,000 apiece. 

As might be expected, the Youghiogheny Coal Co. is 
standardizing on the type and make of motor truck used. 
A move of this nature is almost imperative with any 
concern which operates a fleet of these trucks, as only 


FIG. 4 


Six-Ton 
Standard 
Truck 


The body may be 
divided into either 
two or three com- 
partments, so that 
2-, 3- or 4-ton con- 
signments may be 
delivered. As most 
of the company’s 
customers are big 
consumers, such 
as hotels, apart- 
ment houses and 
large office build- 
ings, these boards 
are seldom used. 
Loads are dumped 
Diy biare ki nes 
against curb, and 
where the streets 
are narrow this is 
done at night. 


WT. 26000. 
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FIG. 3 
Bin Approach 


Only a small por- 
tion of the coal 
from these bins is 
handled by com- 
pany trucks. Other 
trucksters pick up 
loads here. Each - 
load is weighed 
upon scales near 
by and the truck 
driver is given a 
slip stating the 
net weight of his 
load. 





by so doing can spare parts, tires, etc., be made always 
available, and only by standardizing can accessories be 
purchased in wholesale quantities. There is the addi- 
tional advantage that the repairmen work more rapidly 
and efficiently when they have to familarize themselves 
with only one type of machine. 

This company has selected the Packard 6-ton truck as 
its standard; and with the arrival of the cars now 
ordered fifteen of these machines will be in use. All 
trucks are equipped with a Babcock cab for the protec- 
tion of the driver in inclement weather, as well as 
Sewell wheels, which insure additional resiliency to the 
body. Though the chassis and cabs are standard, the 
construction of the bodies varies to a certain degree. 
Some of the machines have been built to special specifi- 
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cations and carry a bed that may be divided into either 
two or three compartments, so that two 3-ton loads or 
three 2-ton loads may be carried to fill small orders. 
The trucks built in this manner are equipped with a side 
discharge chute so that the compartment nearest the 
driver may be discharged while the machine is in 
restricted quarters. 


CANNOT BACK TRUCK AGAINST THE CURB 


Several of the older machines were constructed with a 
side-discharge, rear-end, tail-gate chute to permit of 
unloading directly into sidewalk bin openings while the 
truck was standing parallel with the curb. This 
arrangement was deemed necessary by reason of the 
narrow streets in the busy downtown section, it being 
against traffic regulations for a machine to choke a 
street as it would do if unloading backward from the 
rear. This feature of dumping is being eliminated, 
however, and soon none of the trucks will have to resort 
to side discharge. 

As already mentioned, the orders of large business 
houses which are situated on narrow streets are filled 
at night. It is thus possible without breaking any of 
the traffic regulations for the trucks to unload while 
backed-up against the curb. Rear-end unloading, is, of 
course, more rapid than any kind of side discharge. 

It has been found that these 6-ton trucks will cover 
2.15. miles on a gallon of gasoline and that an equal 
measure of lubrication oil furnishes sufficient lubricant 
to the motor for 130 miles of travel. In computing 
truck-operation costs, nothing is overlooked by the 
Youghiogheny officials. Table I shows the costs of 
operation of a single 6-ton truck for one year. 








TABLE I. COST OF OPERATING COAL TRUCK FOR ONE YEAR 
NV ADORE cn Secchi te os $4,064.46 Pitan earsercterare cuca cd os" st3 $164.35 
Depreciation............. 1,365.45 Repairs and supplies..... 692.28 
iSaspline wile. ke 1196511 eicensd pee cients 25.00 
Heys l[oy ett ah ype 119.83 Superintendence......... 179.38 
RAT ARe eee aide Sie ce 700.20 Workmen’s compensation. 59.78 
EMISUNAN CC cr) yasccitier ss cone 369.57 ——_—__—_ 

FI PANTER VA BEB Me Dacca ie | <P ctse plan) cuepsieiajsiiere ns «lca wiahasenh we ie lo $8,936.41 








TABLE II. AVERAGE YEARLY RECORD OF MACHINES IN 


SERVICE 
Saati aN er RNa i een) ite steed fia Helly slonele sma ets tes 2,529 
SRR ARTIC ERE edit fam roe Rs Wain ere nee Pale eee wa eee Te 9,103 
EINER TT ey Rane RY ek coy ay cents eM Go Fihe ee oh evra ea eee ae 17,581 
(0 SLES Se (8 Oe ei eo ec te $8,936.41 
Cost of operating one hour.................. at Beaks 2: eee $3.53 
Maemounaming one ton one mile... ve... she ces c insets awe eee oe a 


Average tons to a load 








In figuring the cost of hauling one ton one mile the 
mileage figured is that made by the truck in running 
under load. The wages may appear high but this 
expenditure is for two men, for to each truck a driver 
and a helper are assigned. The company owns its own 
garage, but this expense is charged up to the trucks as 
if space of equal area were being rented. This illus- 
trates how closely operating costs are calculated. 

The operating expenses revealed by the Youghiogheny 
company’s experience are of more than usual interest 
because they afford a means of answering the question: 
What is the maximum distance over which a motor truck 
can haul economincally? By reason of the wide dif- 
ference in the operating conditions encountered by the 
trucks of this firm and those traveling between mine and 
cellar, the hourly cost of truck operation quite possibly 
is a safer figure to use than that covering the cost of 
moving one ton of coal one mile; although, both, of 
course, are closely related, 

This expense, shown as $3.53 in table II, is rather 
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high because a company using trucks from its tipple ove. 
a comparative long haul probably would not have need of 
two men on the machine. Therefore in round figures it 
should not cost more than $3 per hour to operate a 6-ton 








TABLE III. ONE NIGHT’S WORK OF A 6-TON TRUCK OWNED BY 
THE YOUGHIOGHENY COAL CO. OF PITTSBURGH 
Truck “J’....Weather..Wet 54-70... .Shift..Night.. Date. Mar. 17, 1919 
Driver. .H.Coleman...... ATTIVEC® 3 sje op. Helper....R.Tolbert....Arrived.... 
Time Loading 

Trip Arrived Min. Destination Net Tons 
1 6.00 2 Union Bank Building...:.....-.:.--- 6.25 
2 6.09 2 Union Bank Building:...........--.. 6.00 
3 6.20 2 Union Bank Building...........:--.. 6.10 
4 6.30 2 Union Bank Building............--.- 6.00 
5 6.40 2 Union Bank Building............---- 6.25 
6 6.55 2 Union Bank Building..........---..- 6.10 
7 7.05 2 Union Bank Building.............+.- 6.25 
8 7.18 2 Union: Bank Building: :+.........:..- 6.15 
9 7.30 zh Peoples Bank Building.........-.--- 6.25 
10 7.40 2 Peoples Bank Building..........---- 6.25 
ia y[ApP 2 ortubitt Llotels nad coder a tecuceare 6.00 
12 8.05 7) Bort Pints LLotelon aan areas cect 6.00 
13 8.14 2 Fort Pitt Hotel ane sss iac cee ss 6.10 
14 8.23 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........-.- 6.00 
15 8.30 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--. 6.25 
16 8.40 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........-.- 6.15 
17 8.46 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant..........-. 6.05 
18 8.52 2, Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6:25 
19 9.00 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........-.- 6.25 
20 9.05 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........-.- 6.20 
yi 9.10 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.......-.--- 6.15 
22 9.18 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant,........--- 6.20 
23 9.25 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........-.- 6.00 
24 9.30 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.20 
25 9.36 2 Oliver Bidg. Power Plant.........--- 6.10 
2 9.42 Z Oliver Bldg. Power Plant........-.-. 6.15 
27 9.50 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.20 
28 9.55 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant........---- 6.15 
29 10.00 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.10 
30 10.06 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.25 
31 10.11 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.25 
32 10.18 i, Oliver Bldg. Power Plant..........-- 6.00 
33 10.25 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.......----- 6.25 
34 10.30 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant..........-- 6.10 
35 e045 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--: 6.25 
36 10.41 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.......-.--- 6.20 
37 10.45 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant..........-- 6.25 
38 10.51 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.00 
39 10.56 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.15 
40 11.01 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........-.-- 6.10 
4) 11.¢8 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant..........-- 6.00 
42 TiS zy) Oliver Bldg. Power Plant........-.-- 6.00 
43 11.20 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.05 
44 11.26 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.........--- 6.10 
45 11.33 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant........---- 6.20 
46 11.40 2 Oliver Bldg. Power Plant........---- 6.00 
47 11.50 2 Wor eubitt PLOtell ie ciieie cnvenensin cs au -talee 6.25 
48 12.00 2 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.......- 6.15 
49 12.44 2 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.......-- ae 6.00 
50 1.05 2 Farmers Bank Building.........----- 6.25 
51 Wes 2 Farmers Bank Building..........---- 6.10 
52 Pe) 2 Farmers Bank Building...........--: 6.00 
53 1233 2 Farmers Bank Building...........--- 6.05 
54 1.40 zi Farmers Bank Building..........---- 392) 
55 1.50 2 Farmers Bank Building..........---- 6.00 
56 2.00 2 Farmers Bank Building.........-.--- 6.00 
57 2.10 2 Farmers Bank Building.........--.--- 5.95 
58 2.20 2 Farmers Bank Building...........--- 6.00 
59 2.30 2 Farmers Bank Building...........--- 6.25 
60 2.40 "4 Farmers Bank Building.............-- 6.10 
61 2.50 i) Farmers Bank Building.........-.--- 6.25 
62 3.10 2 Farmers Bank Building.........-..-- 6.20 
63 Be22 2 Farmers Bank Building..........--.- 5.95 
64 3.30 2 Farmers Bank Building...........--- 5.90 
65 3.45 az, Oliver Bldg. Power Plant.......-..--- 5.90 
66 Sab 2 Bell Telephone Co...........-+--+=- (ial 
67 4.15 2 Bell Telephone Co.........+------ ; 6.00 
68 4.30 2 Bell Telephone Co,......+-++++ +++ 4- 6.10 
69 4.42 2 Hort Pitt blotelanwscelieleeie aie es 6.20 
70 4.52 Hf Wortbitt Plotel. -t,5,... 20). + seers 6.20 


RECAPITULATION 


Time from 6 p.m. to 5 a.m. is |] hours. 
Supper from 12 to 12:30 a.m. 

Actual operating time is 103 hours. 
Total of 70 loads is 428.15 tons. 

Total mileage is 52 miles. 

Average round trip is { mile. 








Average 
Minutes Total 
Delivered to Loads Minutes to Trip Tons Average 
Union Bank Bldg.......... 8 90 11.3 49.1 6.14 
Peoples Bank Bldg........ 2 25 W220 eae 6.25 
Hort eaepelotel. | Vey. we 6 56 9.3 36.75 6at2 
Oliver Bldg. Power.......- 34 217 6.4 208.45 6.13 
Chamber of Commerce... .. 2 35 17:5 12605 6.08 
Farmers Bank Bldg........ 15 160 10.7 90.95 6.06 
Telephone Building........ 3 47 15.7 18.25 6.08 
70 630 11.9 428.15 6.12 


On March 17 rain threatened to fall all day. At the hour (6 p.m.) when the 
first load was being hauled precipitation commenced. Rain came down heavily 
until 11:30 p.m., when a drizzle set in for the balance of the night. A heavy wind 
was experienced after midnight. Owing to the wet streets the driver could not 
chance driving as fast as on dry streets. Neither was the efficiency of the work- 
men as high as on a clear, calm night, as they had to contend with heavy rains, 
winds and wet clothes. 
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truck. Greater mileage in this case would be registered 
per day, as far less time would be consumed in loading 
and unloading, for the machines would make fewer 
deliveries. 

These trucks, when operated free of traffic regula- 
tions, should have little difficulty in averaging ten miles 
per hour. Location of mine and consumer and the con- 
dition of the roads traversed should not affect this 
speed of travel to any great degree. In the Pittsburgh 
district it would appear that a distance of ten miles 
approaches the maximum at which the trucks can com- 
pete with the railroads. 

For the shipment of fifty tons of coal over ten miles 
in a single day two trucks would be required. This 
transportation might be accomplished at a cost not 
exceeding $50. If the railroads were to move the same 
amount of coal over a like distance, approximately $50 
would be demanded as freight charges. Trucks, how- 
ever, can in practice be operated profitably by the coal 
producer over a distance greater than ten miles, for 
this distance is merely that which will make the cost of 
delivering by truck the same as that for delivering by 
railroad car. The fact that the mine may be kept in 
daily operation when trucks are employed is no small 
consideration, and is a factor of sufficient advantage to 
make it advisable to haul fifteen miles instead of ten. 

So many and varied are the conditions under which 
each operator would ship his product that only an expe- 
riment with motor vehicles would definitely determine 
the maximum distance that could effectively be 
negotiated. The Middle West, being free of steep hills, 
perhaps offers the best geographical location for the 
movement of coal by this method. Here, however, the 
mines are not situated near the large consumers, as they 
are in the Pittsburgh district. 





Bench Drilling Stand Makes Fast Work 
Possible with Little Effort 


a eaaltt bench drilling stand recently put on the mar- 
ket by the Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. 
takes 3-, 4-, f-, 8- and {-in. Black & Decker portable 
electric drills, which can be quickly and easily attached 
and detached. The bracket carrying the drill can be 
raised or lowered on a vertical column and may be 
secured in any desired position by means of a split 
collar and clamping screw. The drill may be swung 
clear of the base, making it possible to use this stand 
for such operations as applying ring gears to auto- 
mobile axles, drilling in the ends of shafts, and other 
work too high to be drilled on the bench. Both 
vertical and horizontal adjustments are secured by 
means of the clamping screw. 

An extra long feed lever gives a feed ratio of 6 to 
1, so that 100 lb. pressure applied to the handle feeds 
the drill under a pressure of 600 lb. This means 
fast work with little effort. In the base are six tapped 
holes to accommodate }-in., studs, used to clamp work 
in place. One stud with nut and clamp is supplied with 
the stand. 

This bench drilling stand is exceptionally rigid, all 
parts being of unusually generous size. For instance, 
the vertical column is a solid steel shaft li in. in 
diameter. The base is provided with four holes for 
fastening the stand to the bench. Four 2-in. lag screws 
are supplied for this purpose. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: Height 
(bottom of base to top of vertical column), 30 in.; 
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ADAPTING A PORTABLE DRILL TO A BENCH STAND 

Suspension on the standard is made by a spiral spring and the 
whole mounting bracket may be swung sidewise to clear the 
bench, thus rendering possible the drilling of long work. 


vertical adjustment of drill, 12 in.; drilling radius 
(distance from center of drill bit to cireumference of 
vertical column), 7 in.; horizontal adjustment of drill, 
360 deg. (complete circle); feed (vertical travel of 
drill when operated by feed lever), 4 in.; net weight, 
70 lb. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the chief of the Bureau of 
Engineering of the Navy contains the following reference 
to coal: “The existing Navy acceptable list and supple- 
mentary list of mines were continued in use with such slight 
revisions as seemed desirable in order to maintain a proper 
and an adequate supply of coal to the Navy. The naval 
commission to inspect the Matanuska, Alaska, coal fields, 
Captain S. E. W. Kittelle in command, returned and made 
a report on the conditions existing in this field. As a re- 
sult of this report the Navy Department has decided to 
continue the investigations in this field. On May 21, 1920, 
Commander O. C. Dowling left Washington, D. C., for 
Alaska, as senior member of a naval coal commission. At 
the end of the fiscal year this commission was engaged in’ 
a general investigation of the facilities of the Matanuska 
field for supplying coal for the Navy.” 


THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL of the Army in_ his 
report for the year ending June 30 last says the army 
purchased during the year 2,638,700 tons of coal at $11,- 
103,932. Difficulty was experienced in obtaining the neces- 
sary supplies of anthracite coal for the army in the North- 
eastern and Eastern Departments because of the exor- 
bitant prices demanded by individual anthracite producers. 
Arrangements, however, were made with the National 
Committee of Anthracite Operators which resulted in pro- 
curing coal required in these departments at $5.98 per 
ton, the requirements being allocated to the producers by 
the committee and shipped by them as allocated. This 
method resulted in a saving of nearly $7 a ton on approxi- 
mately a milllion tons of coal. : 
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Factors Affecting Economy of 
Working Low Coal 


Attention is drawn to a few factors of 
varying importance in respect to se- 
curing a maximum of economy in the 
working of low coal. Particular ref- 
erence is made to reducing the length 
of haulage roads to be maintained. 


ERMIT me to refer to the letter of 

V. Frodsham, which appeared in 
Coal Age, Oct. 14, p. 808, where he 
illustrates a combined pillar-and-stall 
and panel system for the working of 
a seam of low coal about 35 in. in 
thickness. The panel system that he 
suggests is a good idea and well 
adapted to the working of thin seams 
such as this one. However, it would 
seem that the question of realizing a 
low cost of maintenance has been al- 
most completely overlooked in the ar- 
rangement of his system of haulage. 

In the working of low coal, the prob- 
lem of cost is a most important one and 
everything possible shotld be done to 
reduce this item to a minimum. From 
an inspection of the figure given by Mr. 
Frodsham to illustrate his method, it 
would appear that there are too many 
kaulage roads to be maintained. Each 
panel appears to be surrounded by these 
roads and split with temporary tracks. 
Again, it would seen that there would 
be some difficulty in recovering the coal 
in the chain pillars, which would cause 
a considerable loss of coal, all of which 
means an increased cost of produc- 
tion by the method proposed. 


Too GREAT CONCENTRATION OF WORK 
MAy PROovE A HINDRANCE 


It is stated that 30 per cent of the 
coal would be taken out in the first 
working, which leaves 70 per cent to 
be recovered when drawing back the 
pillars or retreating. The writer sug- 
gests taking out the pillars in skips, 
working ten of these at a time, or 
twenty on both sides of the track and 
employing from 80 to 100 men. 

The objection to this plan, as I regard 
it, is that the men are in’too close con- 
tact with each other and the work too 
consolidated. In my opinion, better 
results would be obtained if this num- 
ber of men were scattered over a 
larger territory, and there would be less 
danger of starting a squeeze. I believe 
the same tonnage of coal could be pro- 
duced by 40 to 50 men in place of the 
80 or 100 men proposed. 

My experience has been that where 
the men are crowded together too 
closely, or too large a number are put 
to work in the same panel, they are 
unable to make the same money that 
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they could if given a larger space to 
work. Moreover, where the men are 
thus bunched together, there is more 
opportunity for trouble; complaints 
are more frequent and the chances of 
disagreement among themselves are 
increased. 

Allow me, now, to refer to the plan 
shown in the accompanying figure, 
which represents a cross-heading panel 
system that I believe is best adopted to 
the working of low coal. One of the 
chief advantages of this plan will be 
found in the reduction of the number 
of haulage roads and the length of 
haul. The diagonal cross-headings 
shown in the figure, when laid out with 
due regard to the inclination of the 
seam, possess the advantage of facili- 
tating the movement of the loaded cars. 


<— Jo Shaft ~Main Return Airwa 
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Headings 


DIAGONAL ROADS REDUCE GRADES 
AND FACILITATE HAULAGE 


As indicated in the figure, it is possi- 
ble to drive the rooms off these diag- 
onal roads in a direction such that the 
grade of the track will favor the 
movement of the loaded cars. In like 
manner, rooms can be turned off the 
other headings paralleling the main 
haulage road, and the grade in these 
rooms also will favor the movement of 
the loads. 

In working this seam my plan would 
be to take up enough bottom on the 
roads to give the required headroom for 
the cars. I have generally found that 
brushing the roof leaves it in bad shape 
and gives future trouble. I would lay 
cut the work so as to drive the rooms 
from 80 to 100 yd. in length. The 
roomnecks should be driven 12 ft. wide 
for a distance of, say 50 to 60 ft., and 
then widened out to a width of 20 or 
O4aa tte 

This arrangement will leave a bar- 
rier pillar not less than 50 ft. in width 
for the protection of the headings until 
the panel is finished, when everything 
can be drawn back. It will seldom 
happen that there will be more than 
from 15 to 30 men working a single 

















panel, which will afford the men every 

advantage for putting out the largest 

amount of coal. G. W. BREEDEN. 
Thorpe, W. Va. 


The Safe Miner 


Probably the most important item af- 
fecting the safety of the average 
miner is his attitude toward the tim- 
bering of his place, though there are 
few miners, indeed, who realize the 
truth of this statement. 


EADING the several letters dis- 

cussing the question of what con- 
stitutes a skilled miner, particularly 
the letter of an assistant foreman of 
Johnstown, Pa., which appeared in 
Coal Age, Nov. 11, p. 1003, I have been 
impressed with the idea that the really 
safe miner is the one who presents a 
favorable attitude toward the timber- 
ing of his place. 

The fact is well known that the larg- 
est number of mine accidents is caused 
by falls of roof and coal, and their 
frequency is none the less as time goes 
by. It would be interesting to have the 
views of our men and learn of the 
methods followed in certain fields and 
in individual mines having good records 
for safety. To my mind the greatest 
factor that distinguishes the safe miner 
from one who employs unsafe methods 
is the attitude of the man toward the 
timbering of his place. 


MINERS NATURALLY INDIFFERENT 
To THEIR OWN SAFETY 


There are certain well known condi- 
tions common to workers in all coal 
fields, and these conditions must be 
met successfully if mine accidents are 
tc be avoided. Ignoring for the time 
those physical conditions that call for 
special methods of timbering the work- 
ing places in different mines, probably 
the most difficult condition to be met 
in mining is the downright indifference 
of the average miner regarding his own 
personal safety, and the childlike logic 
displayed by many when giving their 
reasons for having failed to set needed 
timbers and make their places safe 
before doing other work. 

Almost invariably a miner will point 
to the posts behind him and claim that 
he cannot set timbers nearer the face 
as they would be in the cutter’s way. 
The truth of the matter is that he does 
not want the extra work and prefers 
to run the chance of being caught. 
Men who assume that there is no 
danger are generally the first to get 
hurt. Such men take no extra precau- 
tions to safeguard themselves, But 
where a man once realizes that he is 
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working under a roof that is unsafe he 
will either timber it or get out. 

However, the safer plan to pursue 
is for a man not to depend wholly on 
his judgment regarding the condition 
of the roof above him. Should his judg- 
ment fail he may pay the penalty with 
his life. A uniform method of timber- 
ing and the setting of extra posts under 
bad roof are the surest safeguards 
against this class. of accidents. 

Speaking of uniform methods of 
timbering, preferences will differ, but 
having adopted the method best suited 
to the particular conditions in the 
seam that method should be closely 
followed and there must be no delay 
in setting the timbers before perform- 
ing other work. This is of the greatest 
importance at the working face, where 
men are employed 80 per cent of the 
time they are in the mine. 


Set TEMPORARY Posts NEAR FACE 


It is no excuse to say that the cutter 
must have elbow room and posts can- 
not be set nearer than twelve feet to 
the face. To adopt such a plan is to 
invite accident. The difficulty can be 
avoided by setting temporary posts, 
which the cutter can remove as his 
machine reaches the place, resetting 
the same afterward. A cutter may be 
careless and fail to reset the post; but 
in that case the miner will lose only a 
few minutes in doing the work. 

A most common fault of miners, par- 
ticularly in the setting of temporary 
posts, is their failure to do the work 
properly. A post that is not set plumb, 
with a well balanced cap above it, is a 
menace to safety. How often it hap- 
pens a man is found caught by a fall 
of slate with good timbers lying buried 
at his side. A post that is not prop- 
erly set will invariably fail when it 
takes the weight. The same care must 
be taken in setting mine timbers as 
in standing supports beneath a build- 
ing. They must be plumb and the 
weight well balanced. 


Every MINER KNOWS WHAT WORK 
RIGHTLY BELONGS TO HIM 


The most difficult problem the mine 
foreman has to combat is the attitude 
of the average miner regarding his 
own safety, and his natural disposi- 
tion to take chances. It is not wise for 
the foreman to ask a miner to do work 
that does not naturally fall to his lot. 
The man thinks that he is being asked 
to do something for which he is not 
paid. Every miner knows, however, 
that it is a part of his work to make 
himself safe. 

When a foreman goes into a man’s 
place and begins to upbraid the man 
for not having set needed timbers he 
is most sure to meet with a rebuff, as 
the average miner will resent the im- 
putation that he has failed in his 
duties. A good rule is to mark up the 
place and say to the man, “Bill, when 
you put these posts up you will have 
your place in good shape.” This gentle 
reminder will be all that is needed to 
bring prompt action in most cases. 

It is a dangerous practice to follow 
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the plan that some foremen and as- 
sistant foremen are apt to regard as 
the line of least resistance and start 
to set a miner’s timbers for him. It is 
cbvious that such a plan cannot be fol- 
lowed to any extent in a large mine. It 
establishes a bad precedent, as many 
miners will leave this work until the 
foreman or an assistant comes around, 
in the hope that it will be done for 
him, at least in part. The miner will 
be good natured about it, but this much 
needed work will be constantly delayed 
and the miner exposed to danger, for 
which he has a natural contempt. 

The making of rules is one thing, 
but their enforcement is quite a differ- 
ent thing. The visits of a foreman or 
his assistants will not number more 
than two or three a day, each last- 
ing perhaps five minutes. As a conse- 
quence the miner is alone practically 
the entire time he is in the mine. 

Under the conditions prevailing at 
present the foreman has no “big stick” 
to cause or urge compliance with rules 
and regulations. His only safe course, 
therefore, is to strive to change the 
attitude of the miner, and bring him 
to realize his responsibility for his own 
safety. See that he has the needed 
tcols, which must always include a good 
ax, and supply him with what timber is 
needed and watch the results. 

Pikeville, Ky. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 


Preparedness for the Unexpected 


An important lesson is often taught by 
the sad experiences of a great disas- 
ter; and we can learn at least one 
lesson from the calamity that befell 
the generally up-to-date mine of the 
Union Collieries Co., at Renton, Pa., 
not long ago. 


ITH deep regret one reads ac- 

counts of instances where the 
work of rescue, following a mine disas- 
ter, is handicapped by reason of the 
lack of a properly equipped rescue 
crew. Such it seems was the case at 
the explosion that occurred, July last, 
at Mine No. 3 of the Union Collieries 
Co., located at Renton, Pa. 

The Renton mine had always been 
considered well equipped and up-to- 
date. Its machinery, including the ven- 
tilating fan was operated by electric 
power furnished by another company. 
The mine was well ventilated and such 
a thing as a serious explosion had not 
been expected. It might be said it was 
farthest from the thought of the man- 
agement. The result was this unlooked 
for occurrence found the company 
wholly unprepared, there being no suit- 
able apparatus and appliances available 
for descending the 509-ft. shaft and 
conducting the work of rescue. 


RESCUERS ARE HANDICAPPED 


After reading the interesting letter 
of Richard Bowen, Coal Age, Oct. 28, 
p. 904, regarding the heroic work of 
the Bureau of Mines rescue crew, who 
reached the mine in record time only 
to find that they were sadly handi- 
capped by reason of the lack of suit- 
able means for descending the shaft, I 
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have been impressed with our general 
lack of preparedness for the unexpected 
things that so frequently happen. 

The Bureau of Mines’ men, on their 
arrival, found that a mere excuse for a 
bucket had been made fast to the end 
of a %-in. wire rope, and this was the 
only available means at hand for lower- 
ing men into the shaft, a depth of 509 
ft. What followed is well described by 
Mr. Bowen, who rightly regards the 
work of one member of the rescue team 
as foolhardy, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged fact that it was heroic. 


Wuy ARE Nor RESCUE CARS EQUIPPED 
With ALL NEEDED APPLIANCES? 


The account leads me to offer one 
suggestion that may prove of value 
should a similar condition arise in the 
future. The thought comes to me, Why 
should not every rescue car provided 
by the Bureau of Mines, be equipment 
with a suitable bucket and a sufficient 
length of 4- or §-in, rope, coiled on a 
reel that could be quickly mounted and 
the rope made available for use in 
descending a shaft in which the hoist- 
ing apparatus had been destroyed or 
rendered useless by the explosion. 

The same suggestion will also apply 
to equipping every mine with an extra 
length of rope that would be at once 
available under similar conditions. The 
mine equipment should also include a 
strong bucket capable of holding two 
men. Every up-to-date mine should 
have a well organized, trained rescue 
team, familiar with rescue and first-aid 
work. The equipment should include 
approved breathing apparatus, safety 
lamps, and other rescue and first-aid 
appliances and supplies. These should - 
be examined and tested at regular in- 
tervals, so that everything will be 
available and in good condition when 
needed. 


RESCUE TEAMS SHOULD VISIT MINES 


Very much can be done in the way of 
being prepared for what we do not ex- 
pect but which is liable to happen. I 
would suggest further that it would not 
be a bad plan for state and govern- 
ment rescue teams to have their mem- 
bers visit the mines in their several 
districts, from time to time, for the 
purpose of being more fully acquainted 
with their conditions and knowing what 
equipment is available should the oc- 
casion require. In this way, much can 
be done to strengthen rescue organiza- 
tions in the different mines and im- 
prove their equipment. 

Another thought comes to me in this 
connection, Would it not be well for 
every Mine-Safety Committee to map 
out the quickest and safest roads for 
men to follow in getting out of the 
mine. These roads should be marked 
plainly not only by a white arrow 
showing the direction to be taken, but 
also by some means that would enable 
a man to determine, in the dark, the 
proper direction to take to reach the 
mine entrance. 

At Renton, the foreman made the 
fatal mistake of permitting men to en- 
ter the mine after the ventilation had 
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been cut off for a considerable time 
and before the mine had been examined 
and found to be safe. It is understood 
that this was contrary to orders and 
the dread result should emphasize the 
necessity of absolute compliance with 
safety rules and regulations on the part 
of mine officials and men. 
Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Origin and Growth of Coal 


Many of the facts taught by a careful 
study of the geological conditions and 
characteristics of coal seams help to 
make the mining of the coal less dif- 
ficult and far less dangerous. A lack 
of this knowledge on the part of the 
miner is often his chief handicap. 


ROM time to time there have ap- 
peared in Coal Age, articles and 
letters relating to the origin of coal and 
the gradual changes that have taken 
place in its formation. I recall one ex- 
cellent article by C. W. Hippard, ex- 
plaining the various theories relating 
to the origin of coal, Vol. 16, p. 104. 
- On page 460 of the same volume 
Richard Bowen, wrote an interesting 
letter in which he appeared to favor 
the “Drift Theory” of the formation of 
coal; and a little later Robert McCune, 
in another letter, Vol. 17, p. 150, urged 
the im situ theory as being the most 
acceptable. 

Concerning the history of coal, the 
seams themselves tell us many things 
regarding their origin; but other mat- 
ters, particuarly the length of time re- 
quired for the transformation to take 
place, are left wholly to speculation. 
Science has positively determined that 
the origin or source of our coal is the 
_ growth, development and decay of 

vegetable matter. 

During the long ages of transfor- 
mation this matter was overspread with 
other deposits and subjected to tre- 
mendous pressure, with the consequent 
development of heat. By these agencies 
the vegetable matter was finally trans- 
formed into mineral coal. But regard- 
ing the length of time required to 
effect these changes no definite infor- 
mation is afforded. 

We are told that the coal-forming 
period in the history of the earth was 
introduced by climatic conditions that 
invited and sustained a luxurious plant 
growth, which provided immense 
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quantities of vegetable material as year 
followed year. The successive growth 
and decay of this material continually 
added to the deposits that were to form 
the coal. The in situ theory describes 
this growth and deposit of vegetable 
matter as taking place where the beds 
of coal are now found. On the other 
hand, the “drift’’ theory describes this 
material as having been drifted from 
the places where it grew and deposited 
later where the seams of coal were 
formed. To my mind the former of 
these two theories appears the more 
plausible one. If the coal-forming ma- 
terial drifted from other localities to 
the place where the coal is found I 
would like to ask, Where is it supposed 
to have originated? 

All students of geology agree that the 
time during which our coal was in 
forming has been immensely long, per- 
haps hundreds of thousands of years. 
It is easy to understand that during 
this long interval of time the coal 
measures, through the action of geo- 
logic forces, have been alternately sub- 
merged and elevated and that foreign 
matter such as sand and clay were de- 
posited from the overflowing waters 
and later formed the _ interstratified 
shales, slates, limestones and sandrocks 
of the coal formations. 
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With Richard Bowen, I believe that 
if the conditions affecting the formation 
and character of coal seams were 
studied more closely the knowledge 
gained thereby would be of great as- 
sistance in the intelligent and system- 
atic planning of mines. It is strange 
how little the average miner, who has 
spent the most of his life in coal mines, 
knows or thinks of the geologic forces 
that have given rise to the slips, faults, 
and pinchouts with which he comes in 
contact in mining the coal. 

It goes without saying that if the 
miner had a broader knowledge of the 
conditions and forces that proauced 
these disturbances with which he is 
familiar in the mines it would make 
him more cautious in his methods of 
mining, and enable him to protect him- 
self better from falling roof where the 
formation is traversed by slips and 
faults or rendered dangerous by reason 
of other changing characteristics. 
Could the violent as well as the slower 
changes that have taken place during 
the formation of coal seams have been 
phctographed, and were these now to 
be passed before our eyes like a mov- 
ing-picture scene, we would witness a 
sublime spectacle that would tax the 
imagination to grasp. JOHN ROSE. 

Dayton, Tenn. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Heating Locomotive Feedwater in 
Injector Practice 


Heating the feedwater of a locomotive 
or other boiler equipped with an in- 
jector, for the purpose of saving fuel, 
is only applicable to a limited extent, 
as the injector fails when the water 
is too hot. 


T OUR colliery, we are operating 
eight steam, locomotives on the 
surface. These are equipped with Wil- 
liam Sellers injectors. At present we 
are using feedwater at a temperature 
of 40 deg, F. and it has been suggested 
that a large saving in fuel could be 
effected by heating the feedwater to a 
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“CLASS N,”’ IMPROVED 


temperature of, say 180 or 200 deg. F. 
The objection has been raised, however, 
that the injectors will not handle water 
at this high temperature. The water 
is carried in saddle tanks astride of 
each locomotive boiler, which maintains 
a fairly uniform temperature of about 
40 deg. in the tanks. 

What has Coal Age to say in regard 
to this suggestion? Is it a good one 
and will the injectors operate under 
this increased temperature? 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ENGINEER. 





A little reflection on the dual prin- 
ciple that controls the action of an in- 
jector using steam will serve to make 
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clear the fact a relatively larger per- 
centage of the heat energy of the steam 
supplied to the injector is transferred 
to the injected water as the difference 
in their temperatures is greater. In 
other words, the lower the temperature 
of the feedwater, the higher the effi- 
ciency of the injector. 

To explain in another way, assume a 
boiler pressure of 160 lb. gage, at sea 
level, corresponding to an absolute 
pressure of, say 175 lb. per sq.in. At 
this pressure, the temperature of both 
the steam and the water in the boiler 
is 371 deg. F.; but the heat per pound 
of steam, at this pressure (1,196 B.t.u.) 
is far greater than the heat per pound 
of water (343 B.t.u.), owing to the 
amount of heat absorbed and rendered 
latent in the steam (853 B.t.u.). 

The accompanying figure shows a 
view and sectional arrangement of the 
“Class N,”’ improved Sellers injector. 
the general action of which is too well 
known to need description here, fur- 
ther than to say the present improved 
type consists of a movable combining 
tube that is made automatic, self ad- 
justing to provide against changing 
pressures. 

As previously stated, there is a dual 
principle involved in the operation of 
an injector. At the zone of contact of 
the steam and water, the condensation 
of the steam to water at the tempera- 
ture of the feed develops a heat energy 
that is imparted to the water. In ad- 
dition to this, there is formed by the 
condensation of the steam a vacuous 
condition, which increases the head 
that forces the water into the boiler. 

The theoretical velocity of water due 
to a pressure equal to that to be over- 
come in the boiler is 


v = V/2gh 
ss Wie | 
4) 64.82 x. 0434 ~ 161+ ft. per sec. 


Owing to the expansive quality of 
steam, it is estimated that the rush of 
steam, for the same pressure head, is 
about twenty-two times that of the 
water. or, 22 < 161 = say 3,540. ff. 
per sec. The difference in these two 
velocities is suggestive of the heat 
energy of the steam that is imparted 
to the water, which is thereby injected 
into the boiler. 

Making all due allowances for fric- 
tional and other resistances and pos- 
sible reduction of velocity in the pas- 
sage of the steam, through the injector, 
it is evident that any slight increase in 
the velocity of the injected water, im- 
parted to it by the rushing steam—say 
an increase to 200 ft. per sec. would 
represent a pressure much in excess of 
the boiler pressure; thus, 


_ 0.484 x 200? 
y aanb4s32 


It is stated in a “Handbook of In- 
jectors,” published by William Sellers 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., “Cold water 
is best for the injector. Hot water 
reduces the life and efficiency. At 120 
deg. F., the capacity is about one- 
quarter below the listed capacities.” 


= say 270 lb. per sq. in. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered — 


Anthracite Foremen’s Exami- 
nation, Tenth District, 
May 4, 1920 
(Selected Questions ) 


QUESTION—What is the angle made 
by two lines, the bearings of which are 
N 25° W and S 12° W? 


ANSWER—Since one of the bearings 
is in the northwest and the other in 
the southwest quadrant the sum of the 
bearings and the angle included be- 
tween the two lines is 180 deg. There- 
fore, the included angle is 180 — (25 
4+ 12) = 148 deg. 


QUESTION—How much air will be re- 
quired to dilute 500 cu.ft. of methane 
to a mixture containing 4 per cent of 
the gas? 


ANSWER—In this case, 500 is 4 per 
cent of the proposed mixture of air 
and gas. The volume of the mixture 
is, therefore, 500 + 0.04 = 12,500 
cu.ft., and the required air volume is 
12,500 — 500 = 12,000 cu.ft. 


QUESTION—What is the lowest oxy- 
gen content in which an oil-fed flame 
will burn? 


ANSWER—When no carbon dioxide is 
present or any extinctive gas other 
than the nitrogen of the air, an oil-fed 
flame will cease to burn when the 
oxygen content falls to about 16.4 
per cent. If the oxygen of the air has 
been depleted by the addition of carbon 
dioxide, however, an oil-fed flame will 
be extinguished when the oxygen con- 
tent ranges from 17.6 to 18 per cent. 


QUESTION—(a) What danger should 
be guarded against when driving a 
gangway in the direction of old aban- 
doned workings? (b) How would you 
provide against those dangers? 

ANSWER—(a) In driving a gangway 
in the direction of abandoned workings, 
it is necessary to safeguard the work 
against the possibility of tapping a 
body of gas or water that may have 
accumualted in the old works. 

(b) To avoid this danger, a borehole 
should be kept at least 20 ft. in ad- 
vance of the face of the heading and 
flank holes making an angle with the 
direction of the heading should be 
drilled in each rib. The width of the 
entry shall not exceed 12 ft., as re- 
quired by the Anthracite Mine Law. 


QUESTION—I/f it requires 5 hp. to pro- 
duce 30,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, in 
a certain mine, what horsepower will 
be required to produce 90,000 cu.ft. in 
the same mine? 

ANSWER—In mine ventilation, the 
power producing the circulation varies 
as the cube of the quantity of air. In 
this case, if the air is to be multiplied 





three times the power must be increased 
in the ratio of the cube of 3 or 27 times. 
The required horsepower is, therefore, 
5 x<a2? <]al8hthin 


QUESTION—The horizontal distance 
between two stations is 200 ft. If the 
elevation of one station is plus 80 ft. 
and the elevation of the other is minus 
30 ft., what is the distance between the 
stations referred to, in the mine? 

ANSWER—The vertical height of the 
one station above the other is 60 ft., 
and the distance between the two sta- 
tions, as measured on the incline or 
pitch of the seam, is \/200° — 60° = 
208.8 ft. 


QUESTION—(a) How much must the 
ventilating pressure be increased in a 
mine in order to double the quantity of 
air in circulation? (b) How much must 
the power be increased to double the 
quantity ? 

ANSWER—(a) In mine ventilation 
the pressure varies as the square of 
the quantity of air in circulation. 
Therefore, to double the air the pres- 
sure must be increased 2” = 4 times the 
original pressure. 

(b) Likewise, the power producing a 
circulation varies as the cube of the 
quantity of air; and, in this case, the 
power must be increased in the ratio of 
2 "8 tiniess 


QUESTION—-The quantity of air pass- 
ing through a crosscut, in @ gaseous 
mine, is 20,000 cu.ft. per min. and the 
area of the crosscut is 30 sq.ft. Would 
the law permit the use of gauze safety 
lamps in this opening? 

ANSWER — The velocity of the air 
passing through the opening is 20,000 
+ 80 — 6664 ft. per min. The An- 
thracite Mine Law (Art. 10, Rule 7) - 
limits the velocity of air in any open- 
ing, in a gaseous mine where gauze 
safety lamps are in use, to 450 ft. per 
min. Therefore, the use of gauze safety 
lamps in this opening would be unlaw- 
ful. 


QuESTION—What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of electric safety 
lamps? 

ANSWER—The illuminating power of | 
an electric mine lamp is greater than 
that of any oil-burning lamp. As com- 
pared with safety lamps, the electric 
lamp can be worn in the cap, leaving 
the hands free to perform work. There 
is no danger of explosion in the use of 
an electric lamp, unless the bulb is 
broken. 

The disadvantage in the use of elec- 
tric lamps is that the lamp gives. no 
indication of a dangerous atmosphere, 
and the worker has no warning that he 
is breathing impure air until he is 
overcome. 


December 16, 1920 


Nova Scotia Miners to Vote on 
Montreal Agreement 


Rejection May Not Mean a Strike in View of Wage 
Reductions in Other Trades and Results in 
West Virginia and Alabama 


ILL a referendum vote has been counted it will not be 
z possible to know how the Nova Scotia miners view the 
agreement signed tentatively at Montreal, Nov. 8, by the 
operators and representatives of the mine workers. Even 
if the agreement is rejected a strike will not necessarily 
follow. 

To recapitulate, meetings of the operators and mine 
workers were held Oct. 20 and 21 at Montreal, at which 
representatives of the Dominion Coal Co., Ltd.; Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., and the Arcadia Coal Co. were pres- 
ent, as also Robert Baxter, president, and J. B. McLach- 
lan, secretary-treasurer of District 26. The Department 
of Labor was represented by Gerald H. Brown, assistant 
Deputy Minister, and the Royal Commission by E. Mc- 
Quirk, chairman. 

The mine workers were prepared to make extremely 
drastic demands, but were anxious to learn to what ex- 
tent they would be backed by the International authori- 
ties. They therefore desired that the meeting be adjourned 
till Nov. 3. The interim was used by Baxter and McLach- 
‘lan to attend conferences at Montreal and Indianapolis. 
According to their own statement on Nov. 13 they soon 
found that it would be best to accede to the best terms 
available. At Montreal they learned that the shipbuild- 
ing trades, the textile workers and the boot and shoe work- 
ers were already accepting reductions in wages and were 
even offering to work for less money, and also that the 
number of unemployed was increasing. 


HAs Too MANY STRIKES TO HANDLE ALREADY 


At Indianapolis they found the International union in a 
quandary because it had fathered two expensive strikes— 
one in Alabama and one in West Virginia. It did not see 
how it could, in addition, manage to take care of 40,000 
striking men in Nova Scotia. They learned that coal. prices 
had fallen in the United States, and, although they wrongly 
ascribed that fall to government intervention, it was never- 
theless a fact that it had occurred, and it promised severe 
competition for the Nova Scotia operators and hence for 
their employees. 

Here it may be well to quote a further statement of 
Mr. Baxter made on Nov. 17. He said: “It costs from 
$4.60 to $5.60 a ton to produce coal in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. In the United States the men produce upward 
of three tons each day. An increase of 27 per cent to them 
adds possibly 40c. a ton to the coal cost. In Nova Scotia 
an increase of 27 per cent would raise the cost of coal $1.25 
per ton. Thirty-five per cent of the mine workers in the 
United States are datal [day] workers, but in this province 
from 65 to 70 per cent are datal hands.” 

But, to refer again to the Baxter-McLachlan statement 
of Nov. 13, they learned other unpleasant truths. Gerald 
H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labor, informed them that 
the government’s orders for ships’ plates from Sydney 
would run out in the course of a week. Already the fed- 
eral government had sent a man to Europe to sell steel 
products for the manufacturers of Nova Scotia. It looked 
as if the companies would have to shut down. In fact Me- 
Lachlan on Nov. 21 declared that the Dominion Steel Co. 
would let out its furnaces if there was a coal strike and 
make necessary repairs. Nor was this all; the government 
was strongly against a strike and was known to be pre- 
paring to send the Northwest mounted police into the 
district to protect any who might want to continue working. 


To MEET CONDITIONS SIGNED MONTREAL PAcT 


In face of the uncertainty, now grown to a painful as- 
surance, and with John P. White to back them as represen- 
tative of the International union, Baxter and McLachlan 
met the operators and tentatively agreed that tonnage rates 
be increased 10c. per ton and that day hands be advanced 
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55c. All local contract rates were to be advanced 123 per 
cent. The new contract was to become effective as of 
Noy. 1, 1920, and to run to Nov. 30, 1921, it being agreed 
that both parties would meet in Halifax twenty days before 
the expiration of the agreement to arrange for a new under-. 
standing. 

Right to hire and discharge is vested solely in the com- 
panies, except that no discrimination is to be shown be- 
cause of any man’s affiliation with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. Collieries are to commence to hoist coal 
at 7 a.m., when all men must be in the mine. The day’s 
work will cease at 3 p.m., when “all arrangements will be 
available for conveying men to the surface.” The surface 
men around the bankhead and screens associated with the 
handling of coal are to be on duty from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
and “for a short time after, if necessary, for the pur- 
pose of attending to such duties as will facilitate their own 
work, such time not to exceed a half hour.” Other sur- 
face laborers around the collieries will work from 7 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. with half an hour for dinner, 

The union may not, because of a dispute, close the mine 
unless that dispute arises out of a refusal of the employer 
to pay on the regular payday without satisfactory explana- 
tion or because of a condition which endangers life or limb. 
The usual arbitration clause is made part of the sug- 
gested contract, but the provision is added that if within 
ten days the representatives of the operators and miners 
fail to agree upon an arbitrator an arbitrator shall be 
selected by the Prime Minister of Nova Scotia, who shall 
make such a selection within ten days, and such selection 
shall be final, the miners to continue at work from the 
inception until the final adjustment. 

The writing of a “funeral” clause, regulating layoffs when 
funerals take place, is left to be decided later. Housing 
and rent “are not a part of this contract.” The contract 
specifically recognizes that bettered housing should com- 
mand more rent. Where delivered coal to the miner is 
sold at less than $2.25 a ton it shall be raised to that figure, 
and if any railroad transportation is a part of the delivery 
system the cost of that service shall be added. 


TRURO CONVENTION TURNS DOWN AGREEMENT 


A convention was called on Nov. 16 at Truro so that the 
officials of district 26 might present an argument in favor 
of the suggested contract. Some of the delegates were 
already instructed against it, notably those of Dominion 
1 local. Fire was directed on the “hiring-and-discharging” 
and the “housing-and-rental” clauses. On Nov. 19 the 
convention turned down the proffered agreement, but this 
is no more final than its acceptance by the officials. The 
man behind the pick is yet to be heard from, and mean- 
while Baxter and McLachlan will swing the circle and argue 
for what they have signed. 

They will explain that there is still the MacKinnon 
award, which terminates Jan. 31. Giving thirty days’ notice 
at that.time the men will then be fully entitled to demand 
a new contract. By that time it will be March. With 
more and more men out of work, with coal plentiful, with 
the winter ended, more industrials accepting lower wages 
and with prices falling, will the miners be able to make 
as good a bargain as has been already offered them? 

The case argued by Baxter and McLachlan seems clear. 
It is safe to prophesy that the contract will be accepted. 
If it is not there must be another vote, and even then a 
strike will be called if only 75 per cent of the men con- 
cur, and it will have to be made in violation of contract. 
The International Union may back it with money or, what 
is more likely, may refuse to do so. 


THE NAvy HAS requested Congress to appropriate $37,- 
000,000 for its use during the next fiscal year for coal and 
other fuel including expenses of transportation, storage and 
handling. 


A TOTAL OF $3,469,638 has been asked by the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines for the work to be conducted by that 
bureau during the next fiscal year. A considerable portion 
of that fund is spent directly or indirectly in the interest 
of the coal-mining industry. 
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Bituminous Output in 1920 by Groups of 
States Estimated by Geological Survey 


| Pye cae by the Geological Survey on bituminous 
production, by section and state, in the first ten months 
of 1920 have just been issued. As the estimates are based 
on rail shipments, it is sometimes difficult to apportion the 
tonnage of a road originating coal in more than one state, 
and the figures are therefore tentative and subject to 
revision. By groups of states the 1920 production has been 
as follows, shown in the first column as the total for the ten 
months, January to October, and in the second column as a 
full year’s production at the same rate: 


PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 





Year 1920 

First at Same 

Ten Rate as 

Months First Ten 

Section of 1920 Months? 1919 1918 1917 
Northeast!...........- 271,388 323,983 288,250 351,365 333,440 
Southern Appalachian? 20,628 24,626 20,420 26,083 26,381 
Eastern Interior’. ..... 106,408 127,030 94,600 130,768 122,953 
Western Interior4...... 24,357 29,078 22,590 30,724 30,707 
Mountain States and 

Northwest5......... 31,502 37,607 32,090 40,341 38,212 
Potalss co. eee oe 454,283 542,324 457,950 579,281 551,693 


(1) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, eastern Kentucky 
and Virginia. (2) Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. (3) Illinois, Indiana, and 
western <entucky. (4) Lowa, Kansas, Missouri,Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas. 
(5) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Washington. (6) Alaska, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon, and South 
Dakota not included. (7) The first ten months contained 258 out of the 308 
possible working days of the year. : 


Comparison of 1920 with the earlier years is assisted by 
expressing the 1920 rate in terms of per cent of 1918 and 
1917, as given in the following: 


Section Per Cent of 1918 Per Cent of 1917 


Northeast. ek cco ke eee inlet ree wicks 92 97 
Southern Appalachian... +. sm .s---m ==>. - -- 94 93 
Hasternanterion.. 6. ose ee Soe eee 97 103 
Weatern Interior... 2.2. 2 oe eae tee 95 95 
Mountain and Northwest................. 93 98 

Totals! Sc cee aber ee ate ead ne eins ea 94 98 


Of the five sections, the Eastern Interior has made the 
best record in 1920 in comparison with the war years, pro- 
ducing at 97 per cent of the 1918 rate and 103 per cent of 
the 1917 rate. The other Western fields, Western Interior 
and Mountain-Northwest, have averaged about 95 per cent 
of the war rate. Least favorable is the position of the 
Southern Appalachians and the Northeast. In the former, 
1920 averaged 94 per cent of the war rate. In the North- 
east, supplying the Lake, Canadian, New England and 
export movements as well as the region of greatest indus- 
trial activity in the United States, the 1920 production has 
averaged 97 per cent of the 1917 rate and 92 per cent of 
the 1918 rate. 


Royalties Paid on Anthracite Output 


URRENT discussion of conditions in the coal markets 

have been marked by references to royalties paid by 
anthracite-mining companies to owners of anthracite lands, 
particularly the Girard estate, and there seems to be some 
confusion as to the actual facts. Considerable detailed in- 
formation can be found in the report of former Judge Gor- 
don, who as master in a case involving Girard estate leases 
made a report to the Orphans Court of Philadelphia, under 
which a decree was handed down March 38, 1920. 

The Girard estate is getting an average of about 20 per 
cent of the mine price of coal, all sizes, from all of its 
tenants. The actual percentage charged in the leases them- 
selves varies. In the case of one lease it is 16 per cent, 
nine others carry 18 per cent, three are for 20 per cent, 
and one—the Locust Mountain property—pays 28.1 per 
cent. These percentages are based upon the selling price 
of coal, all sizes, f.o.b. mine, the output of all tenants being 
lumped to get the average price. This average price, so 
determined, governs the payments for the succeeding year. 
Thus the average price per ton f.o.b. mine in 1919 is the 
basis upon which the percentages this year have been col- 
lected. 

The average receipts of the Girard estate per ton have 
grown almost continuously since 1914. The royalties re- 
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ceived have been as follows: 1914, 54c.; 1915, 55c.; 1916, 
58c.; 1917, 62c.; 1918, 76c.; 1919, 97.9c.; 1920, $1.094. Roy- 
alties to be collected next year probably will be considerably 
higher. 

Girard estate leases are based not only upon the sliding 
scale but on a guaranteed minimum royalty. The master’s 
report referred to above says that by the beginning of this 
year the Girard estate had received an amount equal to the 
entire minimum royalties calculated to the end of the present 
leases, which do not expire for eight years more. The re- 
port also said that the figures showed that while for the 
year 1919 the lessees actually lost $731,352.26 as one of the 
results following war-time fuel regulation, the Girard estate 
that year received from its lesees $2,051,933.37. “The leases 
have been extremely profitable to the Girard estate,” the 
master said. 

Average f.o.b, mine prices for 1919, on which the Girard 
estate is now collecting royalties, run thus: Egg, $6.50; 
stove, $6.75; nut, $6.88; pea, $5.11. On that basis it can be 
calculated that the Locust Mountain Coal Co., which has the 
highest royalty rate—28.1 per cent—is paying a royalty of 
$1.933 per ton on nut coal. As a matter of fact the 
recorded testimony of Captain Archbald, engineer for the 
Girard estate, is that the Locust Mountain Coal Co. will 
average a royalty of $1.494 per ton on all sizes of coal for 
1920. 

To use the Locust Mountain Company for a further illus- 
tration, it can be said that if the price of nut coal at the 
mines on the Girard estate this year averages $9 a ton the 
royalty to be paid next year will be 28.1 per cent of that 
amount, or $2.529 a ton. It might be added that the in- 
come of the Girard estate is exempt from the customary 
income taxes, as it is a charitable institution. 

Testimony was given before the U. 8S. Senate Committee 
in Pottsville, in January, 1919, regarding royalties paid to 
the Girard estate, and it was brought out at that time that 
when the Fuel Administration increased the miners’ wages 
and allowed barely enough—or even not enough—to be added 
to the price of coal to cover that additional expense, this 
addition to the price constituted a basis upon which roy- 
alties would be collected in the future. It was brought 
out as a distinct possibility that the cost of coal would be 
put so high as to ruin companies operating under lease. 

The illustration of this was worked out in this way: 
Suppose a wage increase to be given, as was done under 
the Fuel Administration, which would add $1 to the cost of a 
ton of coal at the mine. The Locust Mountain Company, 
for instance, by increasing its price $1 to meet this expense 
would thus make itself liable for 28.1 cents a ton additional 
royalty to the Girard estate. If the price of coal were 
raised $1.28, to cover both the wage increase and the roy- 
alty, then the following year the percentage would be based 
on that entire increase, and so on. The Gerard estate is 
not the sole lessor of anthracite lands, but its policy with 
regard to leasing forms a sort of standard which other 
landowners have endeavored to establish when executing 
leases of their property to operating companies. 


COAL CONSUMED BY public utilities and central power 
plants in September was 3,013,429 net tons, approximately 
the same as in August and slightly greater than in any 
month this year since March, according to the division of 
power resources of the U. S. Geological Survey. The total 
amount of fuel used by public-utility plants in generating 
electricity from January to September, 1920, is given as 
27,700,000 short tons of coal, 9,900,000 barrels of fuel oi} 
and 18,200,000 cubic feet of gas. Compared with the same 
period of 1919 there was an increase of 15.5 per cent in 
power output, a portion of which increase was obtained from 
water power. 


THE SUIT OF P. M. Riefkin to recover $491,000 from the 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., of Delaware, as compensation for 
obtaining for the company 3,168,000 tons of bituminous coal 
and 41,000 tons of anthracite is being tried in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court. He claims a commission or 
the basis of 15c. a ton for the bituminous and 20c. for the 
anthracite. » 


December 16, 1920 
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Existing Legislation Will Assure Adequate Coal 


Production, Morrow Says 


NTERVIEWED by a representative of the United Press 
| in regard to the necessity for further legislation for the 

coal industry, J. A. D. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, spoke as follows: 

“T notice some talk of the need of legislation for the 
regulation of the coal industry. This is surprising, and 
proceeds, I am sure, from failure to understand what legis- 
lation is now available for the protection of the public 
against interference with the sufficiency of coal supply for 
the nation. 

“There are some 10,000 soft-coal mines open and shipping 
coal. These mines are fully equipped with underground 
haulageways, ventilating systems, mechanical equipment 
and employees, so that they can produce year in and year 
out some 700,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. This is 30 
per cent more coal than the country usually needs. Accord- 
ingly there is no shortage of coal-mining facilities or 
potential ability to ship more than enough coal for every- 
body. 

“With 7,000 producers, operating 10,000 mines in twenty- 
six different states, it is nonsense to talk about combinations 
among bituminous-coal producers to restrict production or 
put up prices. There are thousands of acres of coal deposits 
adjacent to railways which can be opened at any time that 
the open market offers opportunity for profit. During the 
last year on one railroad more than 1,000 new mines were 
opened. There can be no successful combination among 
producers for the restriction of production under such con- 
ditions as these, any more than the farmers can successfully 
combine to put up the price of wheat, corn, cotton or other 
agricultural commodities. You ask, then, what causes these 
periodical shortages of coal. Just two things. 


ESCH-CUMMINS LAW SAFEGUARDS TRANSPORTATION 


“First, some deficiency of transportation which for a 
period makes it impossible to ship from the mines the 
tonnage of coal needed to meet current demands. This is 
a matter, it may be argued, against which the public should 
be safeguarded and protected. I agree. What is not gen- 
erally understood, however, is that this has already been 
done, and that the public now, through ample legislation, is 
fully protected against that kind of emergency. I refer to 
the Esch-Cummins law—the new Transportation Act. 

“On June 1 of this year the United States was shorter of 
bituminous coal than it had ever been on June 1 in any year 
of which we have a record. We were far worse off than on 
June 1, 1917. We faced a very. grave situation because the 
railways, disorganized by government contro] and the 
switchmen’s strike, were unable to ship more than about 
9,000,000 tons of bituminous coal per week, when the 
country needed 12,000,000 tons per week. However, under 
the newly enacted Esch-Cummins law, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in co-operation with the National Coal 
Association and the American Railway Association, put into 
effect some practical service orders which applied enough 
transportation service to the business of handling soft coal 
to fill up the deficit and to give consumers the reserve 
supplies they needed before winter and to restore conditions 
to normal. 

“Through the advantage afforded by the Esch-Cummins 
law the country today, instead of facing national disaster, 
as it did in the beginning of the winter of 1917-1918, is 
back to normal conditions of bituminous-coal supply. Thus 
the Esch-Cummins law and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have been subjected to the severest possible test 
of their efficiency in the face of a grave transportation 
emergency, and they have more than made good. Clearly, 
then, no more legislation is needed to protect the public 
against that kind of interruption in its coal supply. 

“Now, the only other serious interruption to coal supply 
arises from strikes. This may come from strikes not in the 
coal industry at all, but among railway employes, dock men, 


truck drivers, etc., as well as among coal miners. So far 
there is no protection whatever to the public against that 
kind of interruption of its coal supply. 

“The National Coal Association, by charter limitation, has 
nothing to do with labor matters or wage-scale negotiations 
in the coal industry and, therefore, as an officer of that 
association I shall make no comment whatever upon that 
phase of the coal situation or what ought to be done about 
it. But I do want to point out, as an individual consumer 
of coal, that my own individual supply for my house and 
for any business in which I might be interested is sub- 
jected to vital interruption in coal supply on account of 
strikes. 

“As an individual consumer of coal, let me say, therefore, 
that with the legislation now on the statute books it is 
clear that no further law is needed for the control and 
regulation of the production and distribution of coal. If 
any legislation is needed to protect the public against 
deficiency in the supply from the mines, which, as I have 
pointed out, are so amply able to furnish currently all the 
coal needed, then it is legislation which will proteet the 
public against the interruptions which come from strikes, 
whether they be at the mines, or on the railroads, or 
wherever they may be.” 


Fuel and Transportation Discussed at 
Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the American Society 

of Mechanical Engineers was held in the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York City, 
Dec. 7 to 10. About 3,000 engineers, economists and educa- 
tors were in attendance at the various sessions. 

The general theme of the meeting was the conservation 
of fuel and the improvement of transportation. This, of 
course, emphasized the importance of those sections which 
devote their attention to fuels and railroads. Four papers 
were presented before the Fuels section. These were: “The 
Fuel Supply of the World,” by L. P. Breckenridge; “Fuel 
Conservation; The Need for a Definite Policy and Its 
Requirements,” by D. M. Myers; “Distillation of Fuels as 
Applied to Coal and Lignite,”’ by O. P. Hood, and “Form 
Value of Energy in Relation to its production, Transporta- 
tion and Application,” by Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph E. 
Pogue. Abstracts from some of these papers will be printed 
soon in Coal Age. 

Probably the most sensational paper presented was that 
of Mr. Myers. He stated that changes could be made 
through the application of well-known but commonly neg- 
lected engineering principles, which would save at least 
$450,000,000 per year in the nation’s expenditures for coal. 
The coal actually savable would equal one and one-half 
times the freight-carrying capacity of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. lines east of Pittsburgh. The conservation of this fuel 
would release 75,000 miners to other productive employment 
or permit them to produce the ever-increasing supply of 
coal demanded by industry. 

Prof. Breckenridge showed that North America was the 
most favored of all continents and the United States the 
most fortunate of all the nations of the earth in the matter 
of fuel reserves. He stated, however, that although our 
stores of fuel were still large, increase in consumption had 
been so rapid that the time appeared to be ripe for “co- 
operation in conservation.” 

Mr. Hood stated that while low-grade fuel, such as lignite, 
could be greatly improved by distillation, this process being 
accompanied by the extraction of numerous valuable by- 
products, it probably would be vain to hope that a superior 
fuel could be produced at low cost. Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Pogue drew attention to the fact that the applicability of a 
certain form of energy to a certain purpose often dictated 
the employment ‘of energy in that particular shape to the 
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exclusion of all others. Thus the ready applicability of 
electricity to certain heating processes often determined its 
use to the exclusion of, say, bituminous coal, which costs 
only a fraction as much per unit of heat. 

Discussion following the presentation of the papers was 
long and animated, requiring the fuels section to sit two 
full sessions, or about six hours in all. Conservation of 
coal and heat was treated from many viewpoints. One of 
the speakers attacked the problem from the sensible ground 
of its utility. Why should we endeavor to save fuel? Was 
it to gain an immediate, tangible, financial advantage, or 
were we to conserve fuel in order that our descendents may 
be blessed with a fuel supply? It appears that the former 
is the only tenable proposition. Unless we ourselves may 
reap benefit from our efforts at coal saving, we are not 
warranted in making those efforts and may safely assume 
that future generations will be able to solve the problems 
of their age and time as past and present generations have 
solved or are solving theirs. 

Interest manifested in fuel saving far exceeded expecta- 
tions and plans are now being formulated for further papers 
and discussion at the spring meeting to be held at Chicago. 


Instead of Cancelling Order, Foreign Buyer 
Sues for Non-Delivery of Coal 


OT all claims for settlement in the backwash of the 

now historic splurge in coal exports of last summer 
arise from cancellation of orders and contracts by foreign 
buyers. On the other side of the fence are American ex- 
port shippers who are being sued for failure to deliver and 
an interesting angle of this is described in a letter to 
Charles S. Allen, secretary of the New York Wholesale 
Coal Trade Association. Messrs. Haight, Sanford, Smith 
and Griffen have advised Mr. Allen as follows: 

“One of our clients, a member of your association, last 
spring sold coal abroad and chartered steamers to carry 
out the sale. Practically all charters contain a provision 
“the act of God, the restraint of princes, rulers, people, 
etc., mutually excepted.” Our clients had coal at their 
own mine which they could ship, but subsequent to the 
making of the charters the government introduced a per- 
mit system by which the railroads could deliver coal for 
export only if the shipper had obtained a permit for for- 
eign shipment from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Our client was unable to obtain permits for two shipments 
and suits have been brough claiming demurrage and dam- 
ages for breach of charter. 

“The claim is made that the ‘restraint of princes’ clause 
applies only to matters at the port of loading. At a pre- 
liminary hearing the District Judge in Baltimore expressed 
grave doubts as to whether the defense was good. The 
trial will take place Dec. 17. The attorneys who are bring- 
ing the case themselves have more than sixty other pend- 
ing cases awaiting the decisions in these and many other 
attorneys also have cases. We are told that the ship owners 
have combined to win their case, and feel that your at- 
torneys and members may be interested to assist us.” 


Permanent Injunction Against Indiana Fuel 
Board May Force Return of Fees 


NDIANA’S state general fund may be forced to stand the 

shock of heavy drawing, should the Federal Court return 
a finding for the plaintiffs in the hearing for a permanent 
injunction to prevent the Coal Commission from carrying 
out its orders, thus divesting the coal body of any power in 
regulating the coal industry in Indiana. Should the commis- 
sion be stripped of its power, coal operators and retail and 
wholesale coal dealers may insist that the state return to 
them money paid the commission as license fees and as 
tonnage fees on production. 

Members of the State Board of Accounts who served on 
the commission were forced, under the provisions of the 
Coal Commission Act, to serve without additional compensa- 
tion. But the salaries of clerks and other expenses to be 
paid out of the treasury will nearly deplete the finances. 
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Section 13 of the Special Coal and Food Commission Act, 
in addition to providing means for raising funds for carry- 
ing on the work of the commission, says: “The money so 
paid shall be used in paying the expenses of said commis- 
sion, including salaries, compensation and expenses of the 
commissioners, agents, clerks, employees, special counsel 
and assistants, but if not sufficient for that purpose, there 
is hereby appropriated out of the treasury and out of the 
funds not otherwise appropriated a sum sufficient to pay all 
expenses.” 

Those who have been discussing the possibility of a 
refund of license fees have declared that out of the general 
fund will come the money,for this purpose. In fact, 
unofficial opinion from those who are in a position to 
interpret the act have been to the effect that this is the 


only place whence the money can come. 


New York Public Utilities Well 
Supplied with Coal 


UBLIC utilities in New York City, including railroads, 

street railways, ‘gas, electric and steam companies, had 
on hand Dec. 6, 1920, 358,762 tons of bituminous coal. This 
is all used for steam and power purposes only, and.does not 
include coal used in the manufacture of gas. 

According to the Public Service Commission this state- 
ment reflects much better conditions than prevailed in the 
fall of the year. 

Of bituminous coal the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. had 
twenty-one days’ supply; the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., nine days’ supply; the Richmond Light & Railroad Co., 
six days’ supply; the New York Steam Co., sixty-two days’ 
supply; the New York Edison Co., including the United 
Electric Light & Power Co., thirty-three days’ supply; the 
Brooklyn Edison Co., forty days’ supply; the electric de- 
partment of the Flatbush Gas Co., fifty-two days’ supply; 
the Queensboro Gas & Electric Co., eighty-four days’ sup- 
ply; the Bronx Gas & Electric Co., nine days’ supply; the 
Kings County Lighting Co., forty-four days’ supply; the 
New York & Richmond Gas Co., fifteen days’ supply; the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 105 days’ supply; the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., twenty-six days’ supply. 

In addition, the various companies have supplies of anthra- 
cite coal used for making gas. According to the same 
report the Queensboro Gas & Electric Co. had enough 
anthracite coal on hand for 163 days, the Bronx Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. enough for 114 days, the Kings County Lighting 
Co. enough for twelve days, the New York & Richmond Gas 
Co. enough for eight days, the Consolidated Gas Co. enough 
for fifty-nine days, the Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. enough 
for thirty-nine days and the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. enough 
for twenty-two days. 

Some of the companies also report supplies of bituminous 
gas coal over and above the bituminous coal used for steam 
and power purposes. Of this kind of coal the Queensboro 
Gas & Electric Co. has three days’ supply and the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. has thirty days’ supply. 


Decrease in Season’s Loadings Shown as 
Lake Shipping Closes 


HE Hocking Valley docks at Toledo, Ohio, loaded 4,008,- 
112 net tons of coal for shpiment to the Northwest, 
according to a recent report following the formal closing 
of the season, Dec. 7. During the week ended Dec. 4 the 
loading machines handled 106,260 tons, as compared with 
99,543 tons the previous week, while 15,349 tons were 
loaded from Dec. 4 to 7. Compared with 1919, the record 
for 1920 represents a decrease, although the season extended 
more than two weeks later than last year. During 1919 the 
docks loaded 4,247,524 tons, which was transported in 83,024 
cars. Coal handled in 1920 was transported in 74,318 cars. 
During the week ending Dec. 4 the T. & O. C. docks at 
Toledo loaded 39,016 tons, as compared with 25,449 tons the 
previous week, making 1,783,000 tons for the season, which 
had not closed on Dec. 8. In the season of 1919 these 
docks handled 1,193,626 tons and in 1918 a total of 2,124,696 
tons. 











Palmer Notes Lower Bituminous Prices; 
Gougers To Be Prosecuted 


ATTORNEY GENERAL PALMER in his annual report 
of the operations of the Department of Justice for 
the last year reviews the work of the department in prose- 
cuting profiteering in coal. He notes that following nego- 
tiations of coal interests, including the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, looking to reduction in prices, bituminous prices 
have progressively receded in various regions. He says, 
however, that any operators or dealers who persist in 
charging high prices will be prosecuted. 

The Attorney General says that action of the depart- 
ment in prosecuting anthracite profiteering has been limited 
owing to decisions of the Pennsylvania courts adjudging the 
‘Lever Act, on which the cases are based, to be unconstitu- 
tional. The department, however, has appointed special 
assistants to negotiate with dealers and operators in the 
anthracite region, and he notes that they have appointed 
committees to discourage unreasonable prices by produc- 
ers. Investigations are also being conducted to prevent 
dealers charging high prices in sales to consumers. 

The Attorney General says the government has moved 
to dismiss the petition of the Arcadia Coal Co. and other 
coal companies of Kentucky who have sought to annul 
Interstate Commerce Commission orders for car distribu- 
tion, but the case has not yet come up for hearing. 

Referring to the 1919 coal strike Mr. Palmer says phases 
of ultra-radicalism appeared, but that Judge Anderson’s 
injunction ended the strike and radical activities. 

In its high-cost-of-living work under the Lever law he 
says the department obtained two sentences, nine indict- 
ments and two arrests in coal cases. 


Railroads Must Supply Adequate Equipment, 
Traffic Experts Contend 


HAT the railroads ust supply sufficient equipment to 
take care of the peaks of requirement seems to be the 
' prevailing opinion among members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committees of Congress. The heavy losses suffered 
by the farmers because they could not move their grain 
promptly this year, as well as the losses occasioned to 
numerous industries because open-top cars were not avail- 
able for commodities other than coal, have been brought 
- vividly to the attention of members of Congress. 
_ Other classes of common carriers and public utilities, it 
is pointed out, must provide for the peak load. Street rail- 
ways must have enough cars to handle the traffic at the 
busiest hours of the day and enough cars to take care of 
holiday and excursion requirements. Electric-light plants 
must have the equipment necessary to supply power during 
the hours that the demand is greatest. That the railroads 
should be allowed to have only enough equipment to handle 
_ the average volume of business apparently will not be tol- 
erated, even if it should be found necessary to add some- 
what to freight rates in order to justify the additional 
investment which would be required. 
_ Opposition to government regulation of the coal industry 
_or restrictions on the exportation of coal was expressed 
by Representative L..S. Echols, of West Virginia in an 
interview with a representative of Coal Age. Mr. Echols 
represents in Congress one of the largest coal-producing 


districts in the country—the great Kanawha and New 


River fields. He considers adequate transportation facili- 
ties the only relief necessary in the present coal situation. 
“IT am opposed to government regulation of the coal in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Echols. “The blame for the present high 
prices is not chargeable to the operators, who are selling 
their coal for from $3.50 to $5.50 a ton. The addition in 
the cost to the consumers, some of whom are paying from 
$10 to $15 a ton, is not chargeable to transportation. I 
know of one small mine which is selling its entire product 
at $4.50 a ton. The jobbers, brokers and scalpers are 
responsible for the high prices, and they should be forced 
out, when prices to the consumer would go down. The only 
relief in the situation is through. added transportation 
facilities, and competition will‘ normally reduce ‘the price 
of coal. If they get the transportation the operators can 
produce from 25 to 50 per cent more coal than the consumers 
require. The exportation of coal should not be stopped.” 


Wants Navy to Have Permanent Authority 
To Commandeer Fuel Supplies 


N his annual report Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, says that during the last year the navy ex- 
pended $9,115,500 for 1,545,000 tons of steaming coal. at 
an average cost of $5.90 per ton (gross at mines, it is 
assumed) and $382,500 for 45,000 tons of anthracite at an 
average cost of $8.50 per ton. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in discussing the oil short- 
age, said it might be necessary to conserve oil for vessels 
by changing from oil to coal those industrial plants which 
have adopted oil burning. Oil required for the navy is 
increasing as coal-burning vessels are replaced by modern 
battleships burning oil, which is necéssary for long voy- 
ages and cheaper operation. 

He recommends that permanent authority be given the 
Navy Department to commandeer fuel supplies, including 
coal. He declares that exorbitant prices were demanded 
of the navy for coal, which made it necessary to resort 
to commandeering orders to obtain coal supplies for the 
navy at reasonable rates. Although repeated efforts were 
made to obtain supplies of coal through competitive bidding 
the quantities offered were not sufficient and the prices 
were excessive. The only alternative was to jcontinue 
commandeering orders. While reasonable compensation 
governed the determination by the navy of the prices paid 
the Secretary says that the contractor who may consider 
the price inadequate has recourse to the law. 





THE U. S. SUPREME CourRT on Dec. 6 dismissed the appli- 
cation for review of the case of the Producers Coke Co. vs. 
the McKeefry Iron Co., in which the coke company was 
assessed damages for failure to deliver under contract coke 
to the iron company, due to car shortage. 





IN THE CASE of the Wilbur Lumber Co. and F. C. Mintz- 
laff vs. the Director General, a tentative report of an ex- 
aminer to the U. S. Supreme Court recommends that 
combination rates on coal from Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Eastern mines to points in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
which were subjected to the so-called double advances, are 
not unreasonable or discriminatory and that the complaints 


be dismissed. 
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Estimated Bituminous Output, September, 
October, and First Ten Months, 1920* 


(In Net Tons) 








e Total first ten 
State September October months, 1920 
Alabama acct antes 1,359 000 1,568,000 15,197,000 
Arkansagsc nts cmt: Mere 188,000 210,000 1,941,000 
Colorado. .cratinn ntonhe tele 854,000 869,000 7,852,000 
Allingis ee ce tan eee eer 8,074,000 9,009,000 76,633,000 
Wnidianat... “Poo er eee 2,395,000 2,622,000 20,925,000 
LOWAT A Ach. eS ee ee 688,000 ,000 7,554,000 
Kansas....... eee en ee 532,000 631,000 5 507,000 
Kentiicky. 24.0 eLaeee 2,826,000 2,851,000 26,551,000 
Maryland (oacmcc comes seats 295,000 292,000 3,313,000 
Michigan.................. 115,000 117,000 1,189,000 
(Missoun, or oo ei eee 478,000 485,000 4,795,000 
Montana ‘sevens 375,000 457,000 3,901,000 
New. Mexicos. sure eo ee 297,000 302,000 2,873,000 
North Dakotas) 2.0 Pte 62,000 74,000 596,000 
BiGshs ba Renee ee 4,182,000 4,268,000 36,702,000 
Oklahoma. . react Sh ea ey ci 302,000 338,000 3,316,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) . . 15,042,000 15,842,000 133,749,000 
Tennesseec ces tok eee 490,000 586,000 5,431,000 
ROXAS sco. nia ee eri ee 100,000 113,000 1,244,000 
Utah VU eee ee 449,000 455,000 4,775,000 
Min ginia'ic...maijen et ee 724,000 743,000 7,915,000 
Washing toni.2 2s. cn eee 294,000 354,000 3,024,000 
West Virginian -(s atten 8,003,000 8,027,000 70,819,000 
Wyoming 2.%.0. eee 939,000 1,002,000 8,377,000 
Other States}.............. 9,000 11,000 104,000 
Tota' bituminous......... 49,172,000 52,143,000 1454,283,000 


“Prepared by F. G. Tryon and based on railroad shipments and subject to 
material revision. 


{Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon and South Dakota. 

TAs these State estimates are calculated in a slightly different way from the 
weekly estimate for the country as a whole, the cumulative totals differ slightly 
from those published elsewhere. 


Loaders and Mine Accidents Discussed by 
Institute Held at Wheeling 


4 pre thirty-third session of the West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute was held in Wheeling, W. Va., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 7 and 8. It was one of the 
most interesting of any held by this institute in a number 
of years, but, unfortunately, it was attended by few mining 
men, though there was no dearth of salesmen representing 
various companies manufacturing mining machinery. The 
sessions were held in the auditorium of the Wheeling Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The morning session opened with an address of welcome 
from Mayor Thoner. Following this short formality the 
meeting adjourned in the hope that more would be present 
after dinner. In the afternoon an exceedingly interesting 
and instructive paper was read by G. C. McIntosh, the 
editor of Solvay Folks, Huntington, W. Va. Following this 
address, A. B. Benedict, engineer of the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., read a paper on scraper loaders, in which he 
divulged some valuable information as to the cost of their 
operation in various mines in West Virginia. 

Dean C. R. Jones of West Virginia University, at Mor- 
gantown, read a paper on “Some Phases of Mining Educa- 
tion,” in which he outlined the courses that are now beinz 
given at the university for the education of mining engi- 
neers. He also described the vocational work that the 
university is doing throughout the state, calling the atten- 
tion of the institute to the appropriations that were to 
be made for carrying on this work. The suggestion was 
offered that a committee be appointed to carry to the Legis- 
lature the recommandations made at this session. 

The meeting then adjourned until 7 p.m. to meet at a 
banquet at the Hotel McLure. Too much credit cannot be 
given to the entertainment committee for its excellent menu 


and service and for the entertainment which “Riley”? Wilson : 


furnished the guests. 
As the Coal Mining Institute of America was ‘to hold 


its banquet on Wednesday night at Pittsburgh and many, 
desired to be present, it was decided that the institute con- 


tinue in session on Wednesday until the program was fin- 
ished. This would permit the members who so desired to 
leave Wheeling to attend this banquet. 

The first paper of the second day’s session was by DD: J. 
Parker, engineer in charge of the mine-rescue work of the 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa., his subject being 
“Value of Oxygen Breathing Apparatus in Mine-Rescue 
Work.” Mr. Parker pointed out that standardization in 
instruction was absolutely necessary, as serious results 
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might happen where men were trained in different. sys- 
ems. He also pointed out that because a man stood up 
well in his tests did not mean that in case of an accident 
he would be a good helmetman, as often, no matter how 
well trained a man may be, he will lose his self-control 
and thereby endanger himself and the rest of the rescue 
party. 

Robert Lambie, chief of the Department of Mines, 
Charleston, W. Va., then read a paper on the “Prevention 
of Mining Accidents,” and George F. Dillig, of Pittsburgh, 
described the operations and construction of the Dillig load- 
ing machine, which is a development that promises to solve 
some of the problems that have been encountered in the 
design of this type of machine. Important features of 
this loader are that it has a caterpillar tractor to propel 
it from place to place and also that it has and needs no 
device to pick up the coal and deliver it to the conveyor, 
as the machine can bury itself in the material it is loading. 

After the discussion of this paper J. F. Joy, the inventor 
of the Joy loading machine, gave a demonstration of a 
model of his loading machine. 

The session closed with a business meeting, the officers 
for the next year being as follows: J. W. Bischoff, presi- 
dent; R. F. Carson, first vice-president; E. D. Knight, 
second vice-president; E. E. Jones, third vice-president; 
W. A. Craven, fourth vice-president; Joseph W. Reed, fifth 
vice-president; R. A. Sherwood, secretary-treasurer; the 
executive board consisting of J. R. Cameron, Frank Haas, 
James Paul and Joseph Keely. 


Efficient Transportation Indispensable to 
National Prosperity, Willard Says 


| ED eee WILLARD, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., in an address on “1920—The Record 
Railroad Year,’ before the fourteenth annual convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York City on Dec. 9, dealt at some length with the expe- 
rience of the railroads since their return to private con- 
trol on March 1 of this year. After saying that if our 
country is to enjoy commercial, industrial and domestic 
prosperity it must have an adequate and efficient system 
of transportation and that the most generally satisfactory 
and efficient agency so far developed is the steam rail- 
road, Mr. Willard said that it is as certain as anything 
that the demand for rail transportation will greatly in- 
crease and on that account large capital expenditures, 
probably exceeding in the aggregate $1,000,000,000 each 
year, must be made for additional facilities and equip- 
ment. ' ¢ “i 

He said that the most recent statistics available show 
that the steam railroads in the United States move on the 
average 4,000 tons one mile per capita per annum for our 
entire population, while. previous to the war the average 
tonnage per capita per annum moved by.the railroads in 
the five largest European countries was less than 400 per 
mile. ; 

Referring to the matter of freight rates and saying that 
it has been clearly demonstrated by the conditions during 
the last twelve months that the transportation rate has 
little significance in affecting the ultimate price of an 
article transported when compared with the indirect cost 
which would result from inadequate transportation, Mr. 
Willard spoke as follows: . 

“The price at which soft coal has been selling at times 
and places during the last six or eight months is a case in 
point. It is estimated that we have in this country in the 
ground upward of a thousand billion tons of good bitumi- 
nous coal, and we have a productive capacity actually de- 
veloped capable of producing 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons 
per week, equal to 750,000,000 tons a year, but we have 
never in any one year consumed more than 560,000,000 tons. 
With this condition actually existing we have seen coal 
selling at prices from three to five times higher than nor- 
mal, largely because the railroads were unable to trans- 
port the coal with promptness and reliability from the 
point. where it could be produced in almost unlimited. quan- 
tity to the point where it was required.” wis 


\ 


oat aR A. S. (ships at anchor within harbor limits from supplier’s lighters or barges). 
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Calder Report Advises Legislation Governing Quality, 


Production, Distribution and Price of Coal 


ferior quality of coal, profiteering and monopoly of 

transportation facilities, is recommended by the Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction and Production in a prelim- 
inary report to the Senate Dec. 13. The committee also 
advocates that coal operators, wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers be compelled by law to file with a federal agency re- 
ports on tonnage produced or handled and prices. The re- 


i EGISLATION to check irregularity of delivery, in- 


port recommends that a check be placed on the issuance of 


priority orders by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the ground that they offer opportunity for profiteering. 
The committee declares that coal profiteering has been a 
national disgrace, “and that it is the duty of the government 
to take steps to remedy the evil.” Government regulation, 
however, should be a last resort. The coal situation is 
scored by the three Senators making the report—Calder, of 
New York; Edge, of New Jersey, and Kenyon, of Iowa—in 
statements of their individual views given out simultane- 





Bids Submitted on Shipping Board Coal 
Requirements for 1921-22 


NEW YORK 
Total required, 900,000 gross tons 








1Trimmed in bunkers U. S. Shipping Board’s ships (owned or controlled) taken under 
the chutes at the wharves or:piers of the supplier, in lots as required. 
Trimmed in bunkers U.:S:. Shipping Board’s ships (owned or controlled) at anchor 
within harbor limits, from supplier’s lighters or barges, in lots as required or, 


- §F.0.B. (under chutes at wharves or. piers). 


ously with the committee’s preliminary report. Senator 
Calder declares that profiteering has been rampant and 
must be eliminated. He says the committee will soon 
present and urge favorable action upon measures in line 
with its recommendation. Senator Edge of New Jersey 
suggests revision of the Interstate Commerce law by trans- 
ferring judicial powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to the courts and its administrative powers to some 
agency to be established. He suggests a fuel division and 
a transportation division in the Department of Commerce 
to enforce observance of coal contracts and to cure the re- 
consignment evil. Senator Kenyon says Congress has power 
to prevent “this continuous plundering of the people” and 
declares that if present conditions continue he will favor 
the government taking over the coal mines. 

The text of the coal section of the report is as follows: 
“National development depends upon an ever-increasing 
supply of power. Heat is as necessary for production—in 
fact, for human existence—as is air or 
water. Its use must be continued from 
day to day and cannot be deferred or 
interrupted. 

“The nation is dependent upon coal as 
its chief source of heat and power, yet 
the production and distribution of coal 
are badly organized and subject to man- 
ipulation at the expense of the people. 
Coal profiteering, especially as it has 
followed the priority orders issued by 





— —— Price Bid Se arbre 
Company Quantity Pools 1 2 5K 4 the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Pennsylvania Fuel Co... 150,000 10,11, 71 9.93 9.93 has continued unchecked by the De- 
Universal Transportation partment of Justice and is a national 
Be ren: e e oe 5 i oe 300,000 ace Wale el 10.25 9 .00 disgrace. Coal speculation has been 
inswort Oal an ron 7 1 , ., 
permitted to monopolize the transpor- 
i are. Se ee eae a By oe: 10 9.85" 10.88 a: oe 9.95 tation facilities of the country, retard- 
Geo, D. Morris & Co.. 48,000 ......... 7.55 7.04 6.97 .... ing necessary construction and increas- 
H. B. W. Haff... 50,000 ee SS See LL 9.50 ing the basic cost of manufacture and 
Commercial Coal Co.... 60,000 10 10.35. saan ee 9.20 distribution of commodities in general. 
Commercial Coal Co.... 40,000 Op WA sos Ae 10.55 9.40 It. has bled the home owners, public 
aS ore ei Coe pginee a Le eae soe 8°90 utilities and the industries. 
ommercla oa O'S Enene Ur eee AP ee ee Se ri BENG 
CONTRACT BREAKING ARRAIGNED 
NORFOLK “The imperative necessity of contin- 
Total required, 480,000 gross tons oe of supply He pnts eae the sist 
t of contractual relations in this 
Lake & Export Coal eee ; 
Corporation......... DAD O00 mMeIG 242 oo Fey. 9.00 industry more than in any other, and 
Maryland Coal and Coke yet one of the primary causes for the 
WOTITPANN ce nia. es 480,000 | beth Aaa ial Si: ee ie 8.75 disgraceful and disastrous conditions 
Universal pee sics during the last six months has been 
peg i Co. 480,000 FEO eee 8.95 10.45 8.65 8.95 the repudiation of contracts. An ex- 
entral Pocahontas Coa ceptional demand not only brings about 
Rad atid ee rete eS 10.46 ..... ee ae reckless and unwarranted repudiation 
PRES ae” , a ah ease ; of contracts made for delivery of. coal 
ae hoak $ CUTTY Papsiceet Seti Vaasa es 10.00 but the substitution of inferior quality 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal at higher prices. Indeed coal contracts 
ORE CO. cs... EIS Ub ita) oe Sei 10.00 are so drawn as to be breakable in de- 
livery, in quality and invoice. 
BALTIMORE “Our investigation into the coal situa- 
Total required, 240,000 gross tons Hon sis convinced ug ee the private 
2 interests now in control of produc 
Peres fore : Saas 180,000 9, at Lost 9.46 8.21 8.56 and distribution of coal, in spite of 
eine . 240.000 4.9.10. 11 8 20 efforts by some, are actually unable to 
Rte verial Roe shriation , i ng lie cole ‘ prevent a continuance or a repetition 
GMBADY cosh. DAG 000 Pete e 8.70 9.80 8.35 8.70 of the present deplorable situation and 
. Stern.. DLV ECTID) Se 9 aii Sait eed Oa a 8.00 that it is the duty of the government 
Jewett, Biglow & ‘Hiohks 30,000 SAL) 5 Ie I: “ik airmen 8.60 to take such reasonable and practical 
Geo. D. Morris & Co.. 48,000 { 55 7.04 6.97 steps as it may to remedy the evil. 


“An inherent responsibility of the 
government is the protection of its 
people. To assure the mining, trans- 
portation and_ distribution of coal at 
fair prices is a public duty from which 
the government cannot escape. But 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Total required, 180,000 gross tons 
Company Quantity Pools 1 

G: Patchel:&. Cowen 180,000 4,10,11 ......... 
Courtright, Demmick & 

Company.. 180,000 10,11 8.85 9 
Maryland Coal & Coke 

Company.. 180,000 4,9,10,11 ..... ... 
Universal Transportation 1805000. eee) 92 70R 9: 
Ainsworth Coal and Iron 180,000 9, 10 9.85 10 

SS OCELLL ee 180;000° 3.22 pa 
lewett: Biglow & Brooks 30,000 9 S101 eee 
Geo. D. Morris & Co.. 48.000 eee, 7.557 


TS ternica Colne 
Chas. Allan & Co.. 

‘New Orleans Coal Co.. 
W.G. Coyle & Co....... 
Hyams CoaliCo 4. 3a08: 
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NEW ORLEANS 
Total required, 125,000 gross tons 


*10c. additional overtime work in Alabama mines. 


L. Stern & Co.. 

U.S. Fuel Corporations. 

Petros Coal Co.. 

Taggert Coal eh, 

Ship Rode Coal & Timber 
MigsiGos sitar ere 


+$10.50 per ton f.o.b. mines 


L. Stern & Co.. ratte 
Charles Allan & Co...... 
Horace Turner. oe 
Horace Turnert.. Reese 
Mobile Coal Go......... 
Southern Coal Co....... 
aittlfs@oallGonwe sn eae 
Gulfli@oal Corn ane 


tAlabama coal 


Totter 8-Co.7 ee ee 
Petros Coal Co.. 

Taggert Coal Co.. 
Standard Fuel Shipping.. 
Godley & Griffen. Sgt 


L. Stern & Co.. 

Jewett, Bi glow & Brooks 
Southern Coal Cor 
Southern Coal Co. ce 
Logan Coal & Supply @o. 
Beétros Goal'Gom eae 


Pocahontas coal 


Maritime Coaling Co.. .. 


Johnson®aCoy ae 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal 


Pvatern 07Co seen 


Lester & Com aan 


L, stern scoot ae eee s 
F. Gillmore & Co. ...... 
Hartwell & Lester, Inc... 


Phrcot ico wee cee 


125.000 oie ee oo ee 
50,000 —S—i(‘“N S253 tae 
125520) ae 11.50 11 
125/000 ee ooh ee eee 11 
120,000 Fe le 22 eee 
CHARLESTON 
Total required, 50,000 gross tons 
50,0060 s4) 2) tee 
50,000: eyyeccc Fa eas ae nd ce © 
10,000 Ay Ae wee Be mene 
50,000 Sis... 9.55 12 
50,000 12,4 eee ee 
MOBILE 
Total required, 50,000 gross tons 
50,0008 Wr eee eee 
505000% 4) 2: 12981 
50,000 i... 10.35 10. 
50,000 9.35 9 
50,000 10.50 11 
495992 nn S75 ee 
53000 Beans 8.85 9 
50,000 Sis, 8.00 8 
SAVANNAH 
Total required, 40,000 gross tons 
40,000 eC ier, cee! 
10, 000% Dy 5. 0e ay ae ts 
40,000... 9.95 10. 
50;000 4) Ree ae 9. 
40,000 123 
JACKSONVILLE 
Total required, 40,000 gross tons 
40,000 ee eee Ss ae 
40,000 oe 
40,000 —i...... 11.89 11. 
40,000... 11735 13% 
40,000 9.45 10. 
15,000 Wie we Beet 
BOSTON 
Total required, 30,000 gross tons 
100, O0Q Wawa Parise A 15 


SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 
Total required, 30,000 gross tons 


20,000 
2,500 x 12 


GALVESTON 
Total required, 25,000 gross tons 
25,000 


TAMPA 
Total required, 24,000 gross tons 
24,000.05 OL se 


PENSACOLA 

Total required, 12,000 gross tons 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 six... 


PORT ARTHUR 
Total required, 8,000 gross tons 
8,000 ae 


.00 


—Price Bid 
2 3 


i709 


.28 


.625 
.07 
.60 
.97 


DOM S OO 


40 
15 
25 
90 


© oOo: 


8.25 
8.75 
.44 
85 
9.00 
9.40 


9% 
.78 


10. 


11 


10 


10. 


10 


07 


70 
95 


75 


20 


00 


74 


20 
55 


00 


10.250r10.00 .... 


11.00 
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your committee believes that govern- 
mental administration of the produc- 
tion and distribution of coal should be a 
last resort, as governmental activities 
should always be directed toward en- 
couragement of private initiative and 
enterprise. 

“While the fulfillment of contractual 
relations is of first importance to the 
stabilization of the industry in the in- 
terest of the consumer, the producer, 
and labor as well, your committee be- 
lieves that the government should at 
all times be informed as to coal distri- 
bution and at this time recommends: 

“That all coal operators, wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers be compelled by 
statute to file at regular and frequent 
periods with some federal agency re- 
ports on the total tonnage produced or 
handled, the size and quantity thereof, 
the amount of tonnage contracted for, 
the amount sold on contract and at 
spot sale, to whom, together with the 
prices made or received under such 
contracts or sales, and producers and 
distributors to make regular reports 
sufficient to determine their costs and 
profits, and the corporate interrelations 
or the communities of interest, if any, 
between companies producing ‘and dis- 
tributing coal. 


PERHAPS FEDERAL LICENSING 


“With this and collateral information 
in the hands of federal authorities for 
possible use by the Department of Jus- 
tice and other government agencies, 
prevailing evils as to irregularity in 
deliveries, inferiority of quality, profit- 
eering in prices, and undue monopoly of 
transportation facilities should be to a 
great extent eliminated. But if no 
other remedy can be devised it may be 
necessary to enact some form of fed- 
eral licensing to meet the situation. 
Fuel thrift by the small user and fuel 
thrift by the large user through stor- 
age, scientific combustion and trans- 
mission should be strongly encouraged 
by the federal government.” 

Senator Edward J. Gay, of Louisiana, 
a member of the committee, has an- 
nounced that he will submit a minority 
report on the coal section of the com- 
mittee’s report. Senator Gay does not 
believe that the federal government 
should single out the coal industry nor 
should it require any private industry 
to submit reports of costs and profits 
or to be subjected to federal interfer- 
ence, such as the majority of the com- 
mittee recommends. 





Supreme Court Notes 
HE U. S. Supreme Court on Mon- 
day, Dec. 13, did‘not hand down its 
decision as to the constitutionality of 
the Lever fuel control law. The court 
will meet again Dec. 20 and then recess 
until Jan. 3. a 
The Court dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction the appeal of Truman A. 
Ketchum, contesting title of the Pleas- 
ant Valley Coal Co.-to Utah coal lands. 
The Court denied an application for 
a review of the case of the Lambert 
Run Coal Co. vs. the B. &.O. involving 
assignment of cars to mines. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 












months is noted by such authorities as Babson, but Archer W. 
Douglas, vice-president of the Simmonds Hardware Co., of St. 
Louis is not so optimistic. 
of New York, Dec. 1, Mr. Douglas said: 
“How long lack of demand will continue is beyond any man’s ken 


Gennes reactions from the business stagnation of the last two 


Speaking before the Merchants Association 


even to state. My guess is it will last until the ultimate consumer, 
who has brought it about by ceasing to buy because of what he believes 
to be unduly high prices, makes up his mind that it is time to buy 
again; and I do not think he will make it up in a hurry. 

“You can sell goods now at bargain prices but you cannot sell them 
at reasonably receding prices—just ‘moderate recessions. 

“I am afraid that it is going to last for some months at least, that 
we shall have a dull winter with more falls in prices and probably 
lessened production, for readjustment is a painful process. : The ques- 
tion of production is, in industrial life, a thing now that need not 
concern us so much by its quantity as by its nature.” 

Those who believe as does Coal Age, that in the export market—for 
coal and other commodities—is our brightest prospect for next year 
will read with interest the comment from the Financial Chronicle: 

“Europe is undoubtedly still in the market for large quantities of 
American commodities, but the apparent inability to formulate any 
comprehensive plan for financing foreign trade requirements and the 
gradual exhaustion of existing credit arrangements is making it im- 
possible for American exporters and business men to continue their 
accommodations to needy European customers. In the opinion of 
some thoughtful observers, curtailment of exports under present con- 
ditions is not wholly an unfavorable symptom, since it is argued that 
the piling up indefinitely of huge debts by Europe is regarded as a 
hazardous if not actually dangerous procedure.” 

Meeting in Chicago this week are leading bankers of the United 
States formulating a plan for financing our foreign trade under the 
Edge law, in the expectation that the way will thus be opened for ex- 
tending new credits and starting a renewed flow of our commodities to 
Europe. 


Textile Mills to Cut Wages 


A wage reduction of 22% per cent 
in textile mills in New England and 


tion several weeks. With one ex- 
ception the plants have day and 
night shifts. A 50-per cent cut in 





New York State was forecast Dec. 
9 in a statement issued after a con- 
ference of ‘textile manufacturers in 
Boston. About 75 per cent of the 
industry in New England represent- 
ing makers of cotton and woolen 
products was represented. The in- 
dustry employs 300,000 operatives. 
The Erco Manufacturing Co., of 
Fall River, Mass., which employs 
150 persons in making cotton waste 
products, announced a wage reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent Dec. 9. The five 
cetton mills in Greenwood County, 
S. C., are now operating on full 
time after having curtailed produc- 


cotton production in 1921, through 
curtailment of the acreage planted 
to one-third of the total land in 


cultivation, was agreed on at a 
conference of Southern bankers, 
merchants and farmers, held in 


Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 8. 





Silk Mill Closes Indefinitely 


Notices were posted Dec. 7 at the 
Standard Silk Mill, the largest mill 
in Phillipsburg, N. J., that begin- 
ning Dec. 8 the plant would be closed 
indefinitely. Market conditions are 
given as the cause. About 3,000 em- 
ployees are affected. 





American Sugar Co. Cuts Wages 


A. reduction of 10 per cent in 
wages effective from Dec. 6 has been 
announced at the Jersey City plant 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
The reduction is said to be oper- 
ative in all the Northern refineries 
of the company. Only 200 men are 
at work in the Jersey City plant, 
which in full operation employs 
2,500 men. 





Ingot Production Declines 


Steel ingot production during 
November, according to figures com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, amounted to 2,638,670 
tons, a decline of 377,312 tons as 
compared with October, or about 12% 
per cent. This production represents 
the output of thirty companies pro- 
ducing slightly more than 85 per 
cent of the total output of the coun- 
try. For the eleven months of this 
year production has been 32,091,887 
gross tons. No comparison is avail- 
able with last year, as the institute 
failed to keep figures during the last 
three months of 1919 because of the 
disruption caused by the steel strike. 





Orders for Locomotive Company 


The American Locomotive Co. 
has received orders for the follow- 
ing engines: The Missouri Pacific 
has ordered twenty-five engines of 
the Mikado type; Hetchy Railroad, 
ene locomotive of the Prairie type; 
American Agricultural Chemical, 
ene locomotive of the four-wheel 
switching make; West Pennsylvania 
Power Co., one four-wheel switching; 
Old Ben Co., two four-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives. 





N. Y. Central to Close Toledo Shops 


Closing of the Campbell shops of 
the New York Central near Toledo 
en Dec. 16 was announced Dec. 8 by 
George F, Wilson, general shop fore- 
man. The closing will be for an 
indefinite period. More than 500 
men will be out of work. Only car 
and engine repair crews will be 
maintained. 





Railroads Place Big Steel Orders 


Orders for 388,000 tons of steel 
rails had been placed or were about 
to be given Dec. 7 by the railroads 
eutering Pittsburgh. At the pre- 
vailing rate of $47 a ton the orders 
will total $18,236,000. The contracts 
include Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 85,- 
000 tons, order placed Dec. 6; Penn- 
sylvania R.R., 150,000 tons, con- 
templated; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
R.R., 15,000 tons, requisitioned; New 
York Central Lines, 135,000 tons, 
requisitioned; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railroad Co., 3,000 tons, req- 
uisitioned. One of the railroad of- 
ficials in Pittsburgh said that the 
big business of the nation in 1921 
would come from the railroads. 
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RANCE is now the center of interest for the 
PH ancricn export coal trade. This is true because 

of the slump in demand in that country brought 
about by causes similar in every way to those in the 
United States. Last summer foreign buyers were very 
much in evidence here seeking coal—today the Ameri- 
can shipper is abroad seeking contracts for next year. 
In France, the nearest large market to England, will be 
fought out the first skirmish in the trade battle between 
English and American coal for the export market. 

It is to Great Britain, therefore, that American ex- 
porters should turn instead of to France for the key to 
next year’s business. The wholesale cancellation by the 
French of orders for American coal, of which the daily 
press has contained much news of late, are but the 
clearing away of the débris of the spree of the last six 
months. There is nothing more unusual in French 
buyers cancelling high-priced contracts in a rapidly 
falling market than in American consumers taking the 
same action. 

Turning to Great Britain, we find that the national 
policy in coal contemplates the distribution of coal for 
the home market at less than cost of production, with 
a “standard profit”? guaranteed the mine owner and the 
expectation that average realization on exports will 
make up the deficit on inland sales, pay the recent wage 
advance, cover the guaranteed profit and return a tax 
to the government. If export prices drop so low as to 
produce a loss for the industry as a whole, the govern- 
ment will of necessity render financial assistance. 

It is evident that such a course cannot be pursued for 
long and that ultimately a readjustment will be made if 
necessary to keep the coal industry in Great Britain on 
a self-supporting basis. Against a mine cost in Eng- 
land of around $6@$6.50 per ton we have a cost at 
Hampton Roads of the same or a smaller amount. As 
far as competition with England is concerned the French 
market is ours only to the extent that the British have 
the coal and hold up the price. 

Ocean freight is the variable that determines this. 
The differential against us to French Atlantic ports is 
too great for the United States to hold permanently any 
large share of French business, therefore what we get 
this next year will be what Great Britain and Germany 
cannot supply. There is a minimum quantity here the 
size of which no one can at present estimate, which 
must come from this side of the water. If that is sold 
today in a bearish market, it cannot be sold next summer 
when things look up again. 





Port of New York Exports Show Gain 

There were 22,899 tons of anthracite shipped to foreign 
countries through the Port of New York in October. This 
was in comparison with 6,929 tons in the corresponding 
month of 1919; 11,656 tons in 1918, and 3,288 tons in 1917. 
Of the coal shipped France got 9,581 tons; Denmark, 5,209 
tons; Norway, 2,682 tons. Canada secured 1,853 tons. Of 
the 71,665 tons of bituminous sent to foreign countries dur- 
ing the same month, 16,297 tons went to France and 34,521 
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tons to the Netherlands. Of the balance Egypt got 1,000 
tons; Sweden, 6,985 tons; Portugal, 4,200 tons; Denmark, 
4,528 tons, and Finland, 1,970 tons. Shipments of coke were 
6,894 tons. Belgium received 1,202 tons; Finland, 2,200 
tons, and Sweden, 1,636 tons. 


Freight Market Is Very Soft 


According to W. W. Battie & Co.’s weekly coal trade re- 
port, the freight market on export coal to all destinations is 
very soft. Steamers are offered freely, with a scarcity of 
export orders. Freight rates by steamer follow: 


Tons 
Discharged 
Nov. 29 Dec. 6 Daily 
Malimoce.. ..pineaies tote ylehcne oe About $9.50 $8.00/ 8.50 1,000 
Copentagen. cocks sn. a ee About 9.50 8.00/ 8.50 1,000 
Stockholm scket soc eee eee About 9.50 8.00/ 8.50 800 
Gothenburg. . Jaa ee DOU ie ODO, 8.00/ 8.50 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam. Lh Ss eee 6.75/ 7.Q0 5.00/.5.50 1,000 
Hamburg. . waite eee About 8.0 About 6.50 1,000 
French Atlantic........:-....... 7.00/ 7.50 5350/- 5.75 700 
ex. Rouen 
Algiers. cries aliaetian cs oe ee ae 8.50/ 9.00 7.50/ 8.00 800 
Westltaly, 6..h:. Sos... pee Man 6 9 Oa BOO 7.50/ 8.00 1,000 
Marseilles: ey nee cn ene ee 8.50/ 9.00 7.50/ 8.00 1,000 
Piraeus ss ee oe kee 10.50/11.00 9.50/10.00 1,000 
Triepte/Vonice ss... soe ae 11.50/12.00 9.50/10.00 1,000 
FPortiiaidys noose. See 10.00/11.00 9.00/ 9.50 1,000 
Constantinople: 2-68. see About 12.00 10.50/11.00 500 
Gibraltar gcd ai 2. sieve ee About 8.50 7.00/ 7.50 1,000 
Pernam Dace 2-2. att eee eee About 9.50 About 8.50 500 
Bahia. s ee cree ae ee ee About 9.50 About 8.50 500 
Rios stig che ik ee ae eee 8.50/ 9.00 About 8.00 750 
PAaNtOs ovine sie crews co ees te 9.00/ 9.50 8.25/ 8.50 500 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo or La : 

Plata, S herons cls ocak tae 8.50/ 9.00 About 8.00 * 500 
Paras [9 Seee ee et idee eae 9.00/ 9.50 About 8.50 _ 500 
RORETION Sete ee eee 9.50/ 9.75 8.00/ 8.50 750 
To Nitrate Range......... Patent About 7.25 About 6.50 500 
Havana pas 88 ics, tee eee About 5.00 About 5.00 500 
Sagua or Cardenas: 20a) oe About 6.00 About 5.50 300 
Cienfuegoa. casio. ee eee About 6.00 5.50/ 6.00 500 
Caibarienaie a2. ccac. boa oa ne eA DOUumOTOd About 5.50 300 
Guantandnio7d -72 +.) oe ee About 6.00 5.50/ 6.00 500 
Manganilloye. i237) eee About 6.50 About 6.00 300 
Bermuda jest. vies Osa eee oe About 5.50 About 5.00 300 

p. c. and dis. free ; 

Kingston) ete.) 72 ona ees About 7.00 About 5.50/6.00 400 
Barbadosinah eases Lee, 6.50/ 7.00 6.00/ 6.50 500 
St, Lowoinn i ariuiset st 2. eee ee 6.50/ 7.00 6.00/ 6.50 _ 500 
Santiago. =the bhicen eo ee About 6.00 5..50/ 6.0055 -,500 
Port of Spain, Trinidad........... 6.50/ 7.00 6.00/ 6.50 500 
Curacao Tine fect nttoe ne About 6.50 About 6.00 500 

Free p. c. Curacao 

Atsrbomase: vacate coos eee ate DOT aor OU About 6.00 500 


HIGH PRICES OF steaming coals in foreign ports are adding 
heavily to the cost of operating American ships, according 
to advices received by. the Universal Shipping & Trading 
Co. of Seattle. At Pernambuco, Brazil, and Callao, Peru, 
ships have to pay approximately $45 a ton for coal. 


PERNAMBUCO RECEIVES its coal supplies from the North. 
Atlantic ports of the United States while Callao gets its coal 
from Newcastle, Australia. Pernambuco is on the northeast 
coast of Brazil. 


ACCORDING TO THE Universal Company’s advices, the end 
of the coal strike in South Africa found Delagoa Bay and - 
Durban filled with ships. Progress at present is slow in 
working off the volume of tonnage to the ports named. 


OWING TO LOADING congestion, coal stocks in South 
Wales are excessive. Buyers holding loading berths are 
able to secure 10 to 15 shillings a ton concession. Otherwise 
prices are fairly well maintained. 


GERMANY IMPORTED 18,500 tons of American coal from 
Oct. 10 to 24 of this year. Of this quantity, 7,800 tons went i 
to the rubber industry, 6,200 to chemical works, 2,200 to 4 
the woodpulp industry, and the rest to miscellaneous works. 
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Final Statistics of Tidewater Movement of 
Coal for November, 1920 


IDEWATER dumpings during November fell below the 

5,000,000-ton mark. The total dumped is reported to the 
Geological Survey at 4,784,000 net tons, a considerable 
decrease from the figures for October. The decrease was 
shared by all the ports, and the greatest shrinkage was in 
export shipments, which fell off 848,000 net tons, or over 
29 per cent. New England shipments showed a decrease of 
47,000 net tons, while tonnage for other purposes—bunker, 
inside Capes, and other tonnage—decreased 57,000 net tons. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS SHIPMENTS FOR NOVEMBER, AND 
TOTAL TONNAGE SHIPPED JAN. I-NOV. 30, 1920 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 














New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 
Destination, York delphia more Roads ton Totals 
Month of November: 
Coastwise to New Eng- 

Taide eres, cetas ee ) 254 59 61 415 3 792 
HURDORUS kL Aee Mee Coes, dae 4 327 558 1,116 58 2,063 
Bunker cre 421 61 68 302 10 862 
inside (Gapesvnee. cick | os. ae 182 108 20 310 
Other tonnage......... 673 2 9 67 6 757 

Reset tacters: tas ste:~ 2s 1,352 631 804 1,920 77 4,784 

Jan. I-Nov. 30: 

Cumulative constwise to 

New England........ 2,463 725 700 5,715 tf 9,610 
EEX DOL neha hones. ce « 1 2,563 4,699 12,250 720 20,349 
Banker ts eadis 2+. dsDol 611 832 3,251 102 8,327 
inside Gapesstaacis skit ob. f: 1,732 1,073 279 4 3,088 
on GONG 2 Cites kei. « 7,335 16 41 674 34 8,100 
PeECLOUR eerste 2h oc ae 13,346 5,647 7,345 22,269 867 49,474 


The cumulative tidewater movement for the first eleven 
months of 1920 amounted to 49,474,000 net tons, of which 
9,610,000 tons were destined for New England and 20,349,000 
tons for foreign ports. 


Want Agreement Changed but Not Abrogated 


HE parley between operators and miners of District 16, 
United Mine Workers, covering the Upper Potomac and 
Georges Creek fields, at Baltimore on Nov. 30, was of short 
duration, further conferences being postponed until Dec. 7, 
after the miners had presented their side of the case in 
written form requiring seven typewritten pages. While 
both sides maintain the utmost secrecy as to the gist of 
grievances of the operators, there is little doubt that the 
miners are seeking the “closed shop,” a concession, from 
what can be learned, the operators are unwilling to make. 
The agreement now in force and which the miners desire 
to have changed in some respects has been in effect since 
May 15, 1918. It is not the purpose of the miners, it is 
asserted, to reopen the present contract but rather to 
readjust, as they express it, the working conditions. 
Neither side appears to have any desire to discard the 1918 
agreement, but the miners desire it changed. 
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There were two meetings at Baltimore at the time stated 
but neither lasted more than fifteen minutes. When the 
demands of the miners were handed to the operators their 
adoption was espoused by John P. White, at one time inter- 
national president of the United Mine Workers. 


Production of Bituminous Increases in the 
Northern and Middle Appalachians 


SLIGHT increase marked production of bituminous coal 
in the Northern and Middle Appalachians during the 
week ended Nov. 27. The recovery doubtless would have 
been much more pronounced had it not been for the occur- 
rence of Thanksgiving Day during the week. From reports 
of cars loaded, furnished by the American Railroad Associa- 
tion, the Geological Survey estimates the output in this 
region at 6,703,000 net tons, an increase of 76,000 tons, or 
slightly over 1 per cent, when compared with the preceding 
week. 
WEEKLY PRODUCTION IN NORTHERN AND MIDDLE 
APPALACHIAN REGION * 


(In Net Tons) 


1920 weekly average, January-September................0000.0005 6,076,000 
Weeeksended INGV=0 85-915 Fis ih. eae de bee oI CERR a Se hee: 6,670,000 
WieskeBncen NO vanl Seen oot cron cin cmtstea ln, slater che bulage. wei apse ie 7,280,000 
Weelkiendéed Nove 200: "iter os Fe eee ON eb ee ee Fea e Ce Ree 6,627,000 
W Gekremued NO ye 2d tie ks sateen teats ai Mate curs aapayere soe Sich oxnieG, rule. 7,703,000 


* Including Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky. 


Anthracite Operators Refuse Blanket 
Increase to Mine Workers 


HILE expressing a willingness to adjust any in- 

dividual causes of injustice or inequality within the 
present agreement representatives of the anthracite mine 
operators notified the mine workers Dec. 8 that they were 
against granting any general additional wage increase or 
taking any action that would tend to reopen the award 
of the U. S. Anthracite Commission. 

The attitude of the mine owners toward demands of the 
miners -for general additional wage increases, a $6 mini- 
mum day labor rate and a universal eight-hour day for 
the anthracite mine workers was made known to the miners 
in Philadelphia late Dec. 8 at an executive session of the 
joint sub-scale committee of the anthracite miners and 
operators, which had been holding almost continuous con- 
ferences for three days. 

In addition to the offer to adjust alleged inequalities.that 
may be mutually agreed upon, the operators also offer the 
eight-hour schedule to some of the long-hour men. There 
will be a reconvening of the joint scale committee as soon 
as the operators’ representatives have made their report 
to the general scale committee. 





Export Coal Dumped at Hampton Roads 
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N UNUSUAL rate of production in the face of a 
A steadily declining market is the chief item of 

a interest in the coal trade this week. This com- 
bination of conditions together with the extraordinary 
mild weather give rise to predictions that 1921 will see 
a repetition of those of last year when, following the 
armistice, the buying of coal was delayed and. con- 
sumption was for a time largely out of accumulated 
stocks. The rate of production will go down just as 
soon as consumers in the aggregate have on hand suf- 
ficient supplies of bituminous coal to carry them through 
the winter, or until March or April 1. A careful 
survey of the data available on stock indicates that the 
supply above ground and in the hands of customers now 
is in excess of 40,000,000 tons, which with the lessened 
rate of consumption is certainly very nearly normal for 
this time of year. 

Spot buying of bituminous coal is at a low ebb and 
the coal that is going forward day by day is in fulfill- 
ment of contracts made nearly a year ago. Already 
there are reports of numerous suspensions and hold-ups 
on these contracts, which clearly indicate that the certain 
decrease in production of the holiday weeks will cause 
no hardship among consumers. The all-important ques- 
tion now is whether demand will be resumed after the 
first of the year in a measure to be compared with that 





Review 


of today. There is nothing to indicate resumption of 
demand in the next thirty days sufficient to give new 
life to the spot coal market. 

While shippers to American consumers are thus mark- 
ing time the export market is undergoing serious 
readjustment. Lack of demand abroad and in New 
England for smokeless coal has resulted in heavy ship- 
ments in the Inland Western markets, where com- 
petition with Illinois and Indiana coal is forcing the 
prices of these coals to new low levels for the year. 

There is this distinction, however, between the future 
of the foreign demand and that within the United States 
and Canada: Whatever the consumption of coal may 
be within the United States next year the supply must 
come from mines in this country. Abroad our pro- 
ducers and exporters must compete with increasing 
output in Germany and France and an increased supply 
in Great Britain in the hands of the most experienced 
exporters of coal in the world, determined to regain, as 
far as possible, markets lost during the war. 


BITUMINOUS 


Record production of soft coal is reported by the Geologi- 
cal Survey for the week ended Dec. 4. The total output, in- 
cluding lignite and coal coked, is estimated at 12,757,000 
net tons, the highest mark attained during the present sea- 
son. Even heavier production was reported on Monday 


Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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and Tuesday (Dec. 6 and 7) due to excellent car place- 
ment. The year 1920 to date is about 33,000,000 tons be- 
hind 1918, but is 87,000,000 tons ahead of 1919 and is now 
within three and three-quarter million tons of 1917. 

Car supplies are entirely adequate to move tonnage on 
present orders. The record production was made possible 
by the placement and loading of 232,340 cars during the 
first week of December, an achievement the more note- 
worthy because of the recent withdrawal of priority in the 
use of open-top cars for coal loading. A general short- 
age of equipment was experienced by West Virginia oper- 
ations on the C. & O. due to poor and inadequate motive 
power. The eastern Ohio district supply continued short 
with a B. & O. placement of 65 per cent of capacity. 


INDUSTRIAL UNCERTAINTY RAISES LABOR EFFICIENCY 


Labor conditions continue to be generally satisfactory. 
The men are working steadily and it is plain that the un- 
employment ensuing from many industrial shutdowns has 
had a beneficial effect on efficiency of mining labor. Just 
now there is practically no idle labor, but losses are sure 
to occur from this source from the effect of Christmas and 
New Year “vacations.” Operators are vitally interested 
in the plan to restrict immigration. If a ban is established 
they fear it will produce a shortage of common labor which 
will affect costs of production. Strikers are no longer a 
bar to Alabama coal production, as shown by late tonnage 
reports. More mines have resumed operations in the Will- 
iamson field of West Virginia and strikers’ places are being 
steadily filled by labor enlisted from other fields. A com- 
mittee of the strikers in the Georges Creek and Upper 
Potomoe fields has presented proposals to the operators 
which embody virtual recognition of the closed-shop prin- 
ciple. It is expected the operators will fight the closed shop 
to a finish. 

Decline in the spot market continued, although the break 
last week was not so heavy. It is apparent that the de- 
cline has passed the point where profitable operation can 
be conducted by smaller producers with no contract affilia- 
tions and this is evidenced by a general closing down of 
such operations. Prices are nearing the bottom and much 
curtailment of operation may be expected before the busi- 
ness readjustment is completed. The steam market is now 
below the $4 level, with demand unimproved. Indiana 
operators are finding their State Commission price now 
compares favorably with outside market quotations. Domes- 
tic coal also is easier, the prolonged mild weather and un- 
usually heavy shipments of prepared sizes having weak- 
ened this market and flooded the trade with screenings. 


CoAL BuyERS Now INSISTENT ON QUALITY 


High-grade steam fuels are moved without much diffi- 
culty, but many refusals have been heard of coal that is 
“off-color.” One New England road recently refused a 
large consignment because of this complaint, and it is plain 
that shippers of medium and inferior grades will be the 
heavier losers from the present more discriminating mar- 
ket. Midwest markets are inactive and some railroads 
are seeking outright cancellation of contracts on the ground 
that the greatly lessened freight movement has curtailed 
their fuel requirements. With these factors and the closing 
of Lake navigation an increasing amount of free coal is 
being thrown on a quiet market. 

The following table shows the trend in the spot steam 
market (mine run basis, net tons, f.o.b. mines): 


Nov. May Aug.5 Dec.2 Dec. 9 Dec 16 

1919* 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920+ 
Pittsburgh steam............. $2.30 $4.00 $10.00 $5.00 $4.00 $3. 75 
Pittsburgh screened gas....... 250m e450 aa l2 00 S50) 04. 75 1 oe 50 
PET rua Mert otic hs ihc se Als saat -08y 0s 2 DO ara. 2.9 O00 ma 4e508 554.25) B78 
Siiperreclivye tts ac celled ous os Sue. 9 Toke be nei AY fe 6550. 5-00. 5:00 > gr 00 
Tnidiana 4th Ven. 22.4) Sew a. oe 235 3c 40 7.50 4.00 4.00 38.95 
Bastern Ohio, No. 8.......... ZORA SO. (0sD0M ee Fe00L. 4.50) £200 
MAITHIODU tee ewe selon ets AV aw MoV AST ANGIE) S meee, frat fo MMe. JP As Ia BU 
eamianwi bain ee sah. ayiielals lapels oltece ZI6OM M6275 eA 008 9840755 42504 « 4.50 
br ICGNUIUICIY Sac 5 kale sisi ts DOOR OOO OLSON eo. 25. 6 5.25. 1h 08 
Western Kentucky............ 2235 = 3! 50 Dae ae lo a5 LOO 
Gilgarhicldst ot... Get ak Mavlos ots 22 ieee ore esl? 00) pees00' 47756) 4275 
Cambria and Somerset........ ie Gazonas: 50meG. 00. 6-001. 6.00 
IN GWALUIVICD fale ects eons creer at ets : } 5 
Pocahontas fetch bs esse’. Sire 2.35 6.50 14.00 5.25 5.25 5.00 


*Government prices. — .» : eey hae 
Advance over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Tidewater shipments during the week ended Dec. 5, as. 
reported by the Geological Survey, amounted to 1,110,000 
net tons, an increase of 76,000 tons as compared with the 
preceding week. Shipments to New England increased 23,- 
000 tons and the combined tonnage for bunkering, inside 
capes and other purposes showed an increase of 65,000 tons. 
Exports declined about 11,000 tons. Foreign demand was 
at a low ebb and quotations as low as $12 c.if. French- 
Atlantic ports were reported. Refusal of tonnage due on 
some French contracts is causing heavy losses to American 
shippers and further depressing the export market. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. mines for immediate shipment overseas are fast. 
approaching prices for home delivery. 

The tonnage handled at Tide the week of Dec. 5 was 
destined as follows: 





Phila- Hamptor 

Destination New York delphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Total 
Coastwise to New 

England....... 58,000 25,000 10,000 106,000 2,000 201,000: 
Exportege, ocala eee 5 61,000 82,000 223,000 21,000 387,000 
BunkOrrieec 506 81,000 14,000 17,000 98,000 7,000 217,000 
Inside: Capes?: 3: 6), .s 42,000 28,000 8000 eae 78,000 
Other tonnage.... 207,000 ........ 1,000 TO 000 ees. 227,000 

Total eee 346,000 142,000 138,000 454,000 30,000 1,110,000 


New England all-rail movement increased 506 cars during 
the week ended Dec. 4, when 5,211 cars were forwarded 
through the five rail gateways. This is the largest week’s 
shipment since that of Oct. 23, when 5,532 cars were for- 
warded. . 


CLOSE OF LAKE TRAFFIC SHOWS HIGHER RECEIPTS 


Cumulative Lake movement for the season reached a 
total of 23,432,000 net tons cargo and vessel fuel, some 
600,000 tons in excess of the movement for the season of 
1919. 

Receipts of soft coal on the Duluth-Superior docks are 
in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 tons. Mild weather and 
diversion of buying to the Illinois and Indiana all-rail fields 
have combined to avert any possibility of a serious fuel 
shortage in the Northwest this winter. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal, like that of bituminous, reached 
a new maximum for the year during the week ended Dec. 4. 
Cars loaded, as reported by the Geological Survey, num- 
bered 39,214, indicating a total output of 2,051,000 net tons. 
This was an increase of 76,000 tons over the latest full- 
time week. Shipments to Eastern centers are steadily im- 
proving and already much of the insistent demand has 
ceased. The Chicago market also reports an increase in 
current receipts, although the supply is still below normal. 
Steam sizes are plentiful and independent quotations are 
generally down to company circular figures, while domes- 
tic prices also are weaker. 

Conferences between representatives of the miners and 
operators show that while the latter are willing to adjust 
any individual cases of inequalities, they will not consider 
any flat wage increase at this time because of the downward 
trend of all commodities and lowered cost of living. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production increased slightly during the 
week ended Dec. 4, when 376,000. net tons were produced, 
according to the Geological Survey. This was an increase 
of 9,000 tons as compared with the preceding week and 
was caused almost entirely by greater activity in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Cumulative coke production for 1920 is 
now 19,569,000 tons, an increase over 1919 of 1,290,000 tons. 

Softening of the spot coke market because of failing de- 
mand is having the natural result in the Connellsville 
region, that of restricting output. Many ovens have been 
put out and indications are that the number will be in- 
creased before the first of the year. Furnace interests are 
not yet curtailing their output, as the steel men are taking 
this opportunity to stock coke at point of consumption. 
The stagnant market is reflected in lowered prices; fur- 
nace is $7@$7.25 and foundry $8@$8.50. Contract nego- 
tiations for the first half of 1921 have not yet passed the 
preliminary stage, as producers and consumers are still 
far apart on price basis. 
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From the Market Centers 








New England 





BOSTON 


Much Coal Offered, but Few Sales— 
No Great Surplus of Better Grades— 
Receipts Continue Fairly Even—Hamp- 
ton Roads Market Extremely Dull— 
Prices Show Little Change—Signs of 
Better Movement of Anthracite. 


Bituminous — The less favorably 
known coals from central Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia are being freely 
offered, but buyers show little or no 
response. The market is actually 
glutted with cheap grades and sooner 
or later there must be a decrease in 
production of this kind of fuel. Some- 
thing over 300 cars have been rejected 
at the Hudson River gateways by one 
of the New England roads, desperate 
efforts to sell having been made both by 
the railroad and original shippers. 
Prices as low as $3 f.0.b. mines have 
been made, but consumers generally 
are so well stocked and have so little 
business in hand that sales are very 
few. 

On the other hand, the choice grades 
are in fairly firm position. Most pro- 
ducers have a fair amount of contract 
business at prices that usually are 
below the current market level for 
similiar coals. This has a tendency to 
keep the coal moving, even though the 
consignee has accumulated ample re- 
serves. There is still a feeling among 
conservative buyers that high grades 
will be as scarce as ever in the spring 
and that the new contract figures may 
be well in advance of those made last 
spring even with the wage increases 
that have since been added. There is 
certainly very little pressure needed 
to move best grades. 

Receipts both by rail and water are 
maintained about at the level of Novem- 
ber. This is a surprise to many, but 
it is quite likely that this month as a 
whole will show a decrease. Railroads 
are taking on less fuel than 30 days 
ago and since this has formed a large 
proportion of shipments all-rail it is 
clear that receipts generally are on 
the wane. 

At all the Tidewater piers there is a 
lack of inquiry. At New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore there is prac- 
tically no inquiry for spot shipment 
coastwise, and at Hampton Roads the 
situation is only very little better. 
Dumpings for New England were at 
low ebb the week ending Dec. 4 and the 
export market is becoming increasingly 
inactive. The amount of cargo coal 
either at or enroute to European ports 
is understood to be very large and 
there have been liquidations that show 
tremendous losses. Several modern 


coal carriers that were built for the 
trade between Norfolk and Boston are 
back in the old channels, this being 
due largely to the slump in trans-At- 
lantic freights and the fact that over- 
sea markets also are getting over- 
stocked. 

Current prices on bituminous 
wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias and 
Somersets 


at 


Clearfield 
$4.00@5 50 $5.00@ 6.50 
7.15@8.80 8.25@10.00 
7.60@9.25 8.70@10.50 


Hie bs mines, per net 


ne Z on Philadelphia, per 

LOSS tON sip aes 
F.o.b. New York, per 

ZTOSS LORS nn cee eens 

On cars, Providence and _ Boston, 
Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
$18 @$13.50. ; 

Anthracite—There are signs that 
domestic sizes will soon be in much 
better supply. Several originating 
companies who have not been taking on 
business. even from regular customers 
the past six months are now offering 
late December delivery. 

Retail trade is falling off with the 
continued mild weather and unless we 
get much lower temperatures for long 
periods the saving in fuel this winter 
will amount to a very large tonnage. 


Cancellations are beginning to be fre-. 


quent in the retail trade and it is gen- 
erally conceded that we are very nearly 
over the hump. 








Tidewater East 





NEW YORK 


Further Improvement in Anthracite 
Situation—Receipts Increase Slowly— 
Shortage Reported from Nearby Small 
Towns—Steam Coal Receipts Increase 
—Bituminous Market Quiet—Demand 
Is Low—Loaded Boats Plentiful and 
Prices Are Lower. 


Anthracite—The local situation has 
eased considerably. Shipments are 
steadily increasing and a few weeks 
more of mild weather ought to find the 
supply in good shape. Reports from 
some of the small neighboring towns 
indicate a lack of coal, but there has 
been no suffering. 

Some retailers are still without coal 
in their yards, deliveries to consumers 
being made direct from barges or cars. 
This condition exists more generally in 
Brooklyn than in Manhattan. With the 
tonnage increasing some consumers are 
willing to wait a few days longer if 
there is any prospect of getting the 
size ordered instead of taking sub- 
stitutes. 

Line trade demand continues strong 
with stove, nut and a good sprinkling 
of pea mostly wanted. 
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coals move quickly, but buyers are more 
conservative and delay considerably be-,. 
fore closing sales. They are also re- 
fusing to take a portion of their order . 
in. buckwheat, unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Quotations for independent 
domestic are $10@$12, with most sales 
being made $11@$12. 

Steam supplies are becoming larger, 
due in ‘part to the low prices at which 
bituminous can now be gotten. Best 
grades of independent buckwheat are 
being quoted around $4.50 while some. 
qualities are being offered as low as 
the regular company schedule of $4.10. 
Rice coal is quoted $2.75@$3, while 
some shippers were willing to let their 
supply of barley go at anything from 
$1 up. 

Bituminous—Continued depression in 
business has caused a further lowering 
of prices. On all sides one hears of’ 
“no business” but there is much Obes 
ism among the trade. 

The reports heard. here of French 
firms refusing to pay for American 
coals shipped to France are being borne 
out in newspaper dispatches. Some 
shippers are facing large losses. For- 
eign shipments from this port are much 
smaller. 

Local houses are in receipt of many 
cancellations or requests to hold up 
shipments until business improves. This 
has resulted in many shippers finding 
themselves with a cargo or two of spot - 
coal on their hands for which they must . 
find a buyer. 

The larger supply of coal is reflected 
in the stocks of local public service 
corporations as of Dec. 6, they having 
at that time a total of 358,762 tons of . 
steam and 69,386 tons of gas coal. Some - 
of the companies have nearly two 
months supply on hand. 

Quotations range $4.25@$4.75 for 
Pool 10 at the mine; $4.75@$5.25 for 
Pools 9 and 71, and $3.50@$4 for Pool 
11. Prices at the local piers are on the 
above basis. 

Loaded boats are plentiful and some 
low offers are reported. Stocks at the 
piers were not large but this was said 
to be due in part to the loading of boats 
which were afterwards anchored near 
by. Pool 10 was quoted: $8@$8.25 
alongside’ while Pools 9 and 71 were 
50c.@$1.25 higher. ‘A cargo of Pool 
34 was offered at $8.50 lo 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fair Anthracite Shipments Being Re- 
ceived — Retailers Strive To Avoid 
Credit—Miners Denied Wage Increase 
—Steam Sizes Weakening—Bituminous 
Fairly Firm—High Grades Only in De- 
mand — Coal Accumulates at Tide — 
Export Inquiries Are Light. 


Anthracite—A moderate tonnage is - 
still reaching this market. Naturally | 
the best shipments are being made by | 
the companies. Retailers report the — 
demand fairly active, although much 
of the edge of the insistent call has 
worn off. .-Dealers have all received 
cecal of the different sizes recently and. :, 
most of them have sufficient stock to, > 
keep them going nicely. 


OrtEsy 
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There has actually been a feeling 
among retailers lately they they are 
not at all anxious to accumulate much 
stock. The public without a doubt has 
much less money to spend and many 
dealers are importuned to give credit 
te former cash customers. More than 
cne dealer has been in a position to re- 
fuse this by the fact that he has had 
no coal for immediate delivery. Deal- 
ers are determined to protect them- 
selves as the industrial. situation is 
anything but promising. 

One spot of uneasiness is that the 
operators recently denied miners any 
further increase in wages. Should the 
men determine to strike it would cause 
almost endless trouble, inasmuch as the 
yards contain very little in the way of 
stocks. 

Retail prices remain unchanged, al- 
though radical increases made by some 
of the independents have cut severely 
into dealers profits. With the Western 
market about shut off it is a question 
how long the independents can main- 
tain these prices, particularly should 
the weather continue mild. 

Steam sizes are beginning to cause 
some shippers much uneasiness. Most 
independents are glad to be able to 
move their output at company prices, 
although a few still try to do a little 
better than $4.25 on buckwheat. Bar- 
ley can be had in almost any volume at 
$1.50. The companies are now willing 
to accept new buckwheat business at 
the $4.25 rate, which indicates the 
changed conditions. 


Bituminous—The trade has remained 
somewhat firm as compared with the 
previous week, yet many evidences of 
softening are still noticeable. Inferior 
grades have almost slipped out of the 
market, as the consumer when he does 
buy is inclined to pick good coal. 

High grades have been freely offered, 
with the exception that Pool 1 has not 
been put on the market as extensively 
as others. This grade has been quoted 
quite firmly at $6, while the next best, 
Pool 9, is moved in fair volume at $5.25. 
While we believe the average price 
range on Pool 10 has been $4.50@$4.75, 
bona fide quotations of blocks at 50c. 
less are known. The same also applies 
tc Pool 11, the general selling price of 
which has been $4@$4.25. Pool 18 
when asked for by the consumer is 
quoted $3.50@$3.75, with little being 
sold. Pool 34 has been about $3.50 for 
mine run, $3.75 for screened and $3.25 
for slack, with the demand somewhat 
weak. 

The chief incident of the export trade 
has been the accumulation of coal at 
Tide. Due to some shippers having 
much coal on hand at the piers sales 
have been made around $2.75, plus re- 
consigning charges and demurrage. 
There is also reported quite a little 
coal standing at the piers below stan- 
dard and this has caused shippers much 
trouble. Inquiries from abroad con- 
tinue to decline. 

Coke—The market is extremely quiet, 
due to curtailment in the iron trade. 


Connellsville foundry is $8@$8.50 and 


furnace $7.25 @$7.50. 
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BALTIMORE 
All Prices Are Lower — Export Move- 
ment Greatly Diminished — Foreign 


Bankers Blamed — Anthracite Receipts 
Are Entirely Adequate. 


Bituminous—The soft coal market is’ 
weak in all its phases. Prices are still 
declining and demand, especially for 
the poorer grades, is extremely light. 
Export movement has gone to smash as 
compared with recent high figures, and 
prospects for the near future are poor. 

Charters to Rotterdam are being 
quoted at $5, the lowest since before 
the war, and the c¢.i.f. price in France 
is reported as low as $12, or about what 
was paid by many French purchasers 
not so long since in America, f.o.b. 
mines. The European situation is being 
blamed by some shippers here on propo- 
ganda of some of the English banks to 
the effect that French and other buyers 
should be cautious because of the de- 
cline in exchange rate of the Amer- 
ican dollar. Coal men here say that 
English “smalls” is bringing 70 shillings 
at Cardiff and European buyers will 
shortly awaken to the fact that they 
can purchase again on this side to ad- 
vantage, 

Few charters are being announced 
and the Curtis Bay piers of the B. & O. 
have reduced working forces to one- 
third of recent shifts. For the first ten 
days of December less than 70,000 tons 
were loaded here on export cargo ac- 
count, whereas the month of October 
had a total of 499,442 tons. 

Prices on both export and domestic 
coals are the lowest in months. Of 
gas coals the best #-in. is offering freely 
at $5 f.0.b. mines, net ton, Pool 34 at 
$3.50, and Pool 33 at $4. Best steam 
coals, such as Pool 9, are offering at $5; 
Pool 10, $4.50 and Pool 11, $4@$4.25. 
There is hardly any call for Pool 18, 
which can be had around $3.50. 


Anthracite—Local receipts continue 
fair, and the last threat of famine has 
been wiped out. Mild weather held 
down consumption all through Novem- 
ber, and during that time some 60,000 
tons were received. If this rate is con- 
tinued there should be no real trouble, 
although the dealers will be kept busy 
most of the winter making belated de- 
liveries. 

The thing that worries the trade just 
now is the price condition and the fact 
that a big jump has been made in rental 
basis of yards, trestles, etc., leased by 
them from the railroads. Rentals have 
been jumped at the yards here, in some 
cases more than 100 per cent, it is 
stated. This makes the margin of pro- 
fit so low that. the trade is looking 
forward to another retail price increase 
unless there is a cut in wholesale costs. 





BUFFALO 

Tendency of Bituminous Prices Is Still 
Downward—Consumers Getting Enough 
from Contracts—Deliveries Are Prompt 
—Anthracite Stress Is Over. 

Bituminous — The tendency of all 
prices, except possibly on the scarcer 
gas and smithing varieties, is_ still 
downward. Some days ago jobbers 
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agreed that they were no longer able. 
to get $5, mine price, for steam coal. 
Most of them object to any quotation, 
saying that the prices are too unsteady. 
Still the variation is and has been small 
from day to day, but without a shadow 
of recovery. Jobbers are already pre- 
dicting a price as low as $3.50. And 
why not? A great part of the bitum- 
inous coal that has gone into consump- 
tion since last April has been on an- 
nual contracts ranging $3.25@$4.75 and 
operators seem to believe that they are 
now getting the best of the bargain, 
after sitting by and seeing others make 
most of the money in the business. 
Quotations are:  $4.25@$4.75 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $4 for mine 
run and slack, including Allegheny 
Valley; $6@$6.50 for Youghiogheny 
gas, smokeless and smithing, to which 
add $2.36 for Allegheny Valley and 
$2.51 for all other to cover freight. 
Anthracite—Retailers now have coal 
for all comers, though not in much 
quantity. The weather is colder, but 
not severe, the Lake season is closing 
and allthis means that the sortage is 
practically over. As to districts North 
and West that are covered from here 
it will be practically impossible to say 
for awhile, as consumers are still buy- 
ing all the anthracite they can get. 
Independent anthracite premiums 
are dropping. There are quotations at 
13 at the mines, which is about $4.50 
over the standard prices. Demand is 
ight, which shows increasing confid- 
ence in the standard mines being able 
to meet the needs of consumers. 


Lake—The last cargo has not been 
shipped yet, but only one shipper is in 
the market for tonnage. The showing 
is fair, shipments to December being 
3,507,389 net tons, to 4,076,118 tons to 
the same date last season. With a 
winter of ordinary severity the supply 
ought to be sufficient. 

December shipments have been good, 
being for the week 77,000 tons of which 
28,500 tons cleared for Milwaukee, 24,- 
300 for Chicago, 17,000 for Duluth and 
Superior, 4,200 for Port Arthur and 
3,000 for Fort William. 

Coke—Prices have been going down 
pretty fast. Jobbers differ as to quota- 
tions from the ovens, but a good aver- 
age would be $7.50 for 72-hour Con- 
nellsville foundry, $7 for furnace and 
$6 for off-grades and. stock. The 
market for domestic coke has weakened 
still more, on account of the expec- 
tation of a better supply of anthracite. 
Furnace sizes sell at $6.50 and small 
sizes $10.50. 








Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Mild Weather Causes Buying Slump— 
Trade Awaits Lower Prices—Increas- 
ing Competition of All-Rail Coal—No 
Fears of Severe Shortage. 
The excitement has well died out of 
the coal situation for the Northwest, 
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and has been replaced by an ambition 
on the part of buyers to break the 
market. Some of the ones who but a 
short time ago were frantic to get coal 
at any price, are now figuring carefully 
to get prices down considerably. The 
transition from the attitude of impor- 
tunacy to disdain has been almost light- 
ning-like in its speed. 

With December well started, there 
has been only a little freezing weather 
resulting in a sharp decrease in con- 
sumption. If there is the slightest 
touch of severe weather, it will find 
many dealers short of coal and ready 
to pay the market price. Many shippers 
have not attempted to find a market 
for the dock stocks, confident that the 
market would have to find them the 
minute cold weather prevailed. Yet a 
continuation of mild weather will doubt- 
less mean carrying over some high- 
priced coal on the docks. Already the 
all-rail market is fairly demoralized. 
Lower grades have been cut $3 and more 
in an effort to hold business, which 
began slipping to the better grades the 
minute there was an opportunity to 
select. 

The shortage of hard coal has been 
completely wiped out. Dock receipts 
are about equal to those of 1919,— 
showing only a difference of 63,000 
tons, and reduced consumption already 
has more than saved that amount. Re- 
ceipts of soft coal on the docks to Dec. 
1 are 100,000 tons over 1919, with a 
total of 6,955,000 tons. However there 
is a difference in the carry-over from 
the preceding season which gives 
around 2,000,000 tons in favor of 1919. 
But this has been about offset by re- 
duced consumption plus the diversion 
of buying to other fields. 

Navigation may continue for some 
time into the month, and quite a little 
additional tonnage be forwarded, the 
weather permitting. So the comparison 
with a year ago will become more and 
more in favor of the present season. 
Already the fears of a severe shortage 
are pretty well past. A severe winter, 
however, would cause a shortage of soft 
coal toward spring, while a continua- 
tion of mild weather may force a re- 
duction in dock prices. 

Movement of coal from the docks 
shows a decrease of around 15 per cent. 
This might be accounted for on the 
theory of the mild fall. But that would 
not take into consideration that there 
is usually, in the fall, advance prepara- 
tion and stocking of all the coal that 
bins will hold. While dealers’ bins are 
probably far from empty, yet the rush 
that follows severe weather will speed- 
ily run them down. The hope of 
lower prices has held back orders. 

Stocks on the docks are not exces- 
sive. Anywhere near an average buy- 
ing would clean them up. Yet if the 
trade continues to hold back there 
may even be a surplus at the end of 
the season. And if the mild weather 
continues, competition from cheaper 
all-rail sources will be increasingly 
strong. For this production has been 
on a cold-weather basis, and consump- 
tion has been far from it. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Rail Receipts Are Satisfactory—Mild 
Weather Hases the Situation—Prices 
Continue Unchanged—Coal Investiga- 
tion Report Not Made Public. 


Mild weather has curtailed the de- 
mand for domestic and the slowing up 
of industries has checked the drain on 
steam stocks. Coal of all kinds is easily 
obtained; in fact, coal men are solicit- 
ing business. It is estimated that city 
consumers are 100 per cent supplied 
but that the country is still 40 per cent 
short of normal. However, the latter 
needs are now being made up rapidly. 

Milwaukee’s winter supply will be 
ample provided rail conditions permit 
a fair inflow. Coal is still coming by 
Lake but the end is near, and another 
week will probably see the last cargo 
docked. The expected closing rush did 
not materialize. December _ receipts 
thus far aggregate 44,417 tons of 
anthracite and 110,806 tons of soft 
coal. The season’s receipts by Lake 
will be about a million tons short of 
last year. 

Coal is coming steadily by rail from 
Illinois but at the present time dealers 
are so well supplied that they are turn- 
ing down offers of Western producers. 
The result of the coal investigation is 
being withheld by Attorney-General 
John J. Blaine, who says he is not 
entirely satisfied with the facts ad- 
duced at the several hearings and who 
intends to continue the inquiry. 








Inland West 





CLEVELAND 


Acute Car Shortage Disturbs Domestic 
Trade—Close of Navigation Fails To 
Bring Expected Relief — Bituminous 
Mine Prices Drop— Anthracite and 
Pocahontas Scarce. 


Bituminous — Improvement in the 
coal supply expected as a result of the 
closing of the Lakes has failed to 
develop, due to a greater scarcity of 
cars within the last week or ten days. 

The Ohio coal situation, if it were 
not for present transportation difficul- 
ties, would now be easier than at any 
time within the last year. Continued 
mild weather has not only tended to 
facilitate deliveries, but has held back 
the flood of orders that otherwise 
would have been placed with dealers. 
Retailers are caught up with deliveries 
for the first time in many months, but 
are now getting barely enough coal to 
meet current demands. 

One explanation of the growing car 
shortage is that many cars badly in 
need of repairs have finally been sent 
to the shops. This is believed to be 
particularly true of cars used in the 
Lake trade, 

Prices at eastern Ohio mines dropped 
this week. Domestic is now selling 
$4.25@$4.50, and steam $3.75@$4. 
Both operators and wholesalers are in- 
clined to regard these prices as rock 
bottom for some time to come as 
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domestic demand is likely to become 
more pronounced during the next few 
months. 

Severe cold weather and continued 
car shortage might cause a serious sit- 
uation in this section. The miners, 
probably due to the nearness of the 
holiday season, are working as stead- 
ily as the car supply will permit. 

Assigned-car supply in the No. 8 field 
is estimated at 65 per cent, for unas- 
signed about 55 per cent. Railroads 
are coming into the market for Ohio 
coal and operators are attempting to 
meet some of these requirements in 
addition to supplying the domestic 
market. Operators recently have re- 
ceived inquiries for coal from points in 
Indiana and some sales have been made. 


Anthracite and Pocahontas—Hard 
coal has advanced in the retail market 
from $15.10 to $15.30. The supply 
continues scarce, daily receipts for the 
past week being only 12 carloads. 
Dealers are taking orders for domestic 
sizes without promising delivery and 
at prices to be determined by the 
market. Shoveled Pocahontas lump has 
advanced from $11.75 to $12 at retail 
and is about as difficult to obtain as 
anthracite. All other retail prices are 
practically unchanged. 


Lake—The coal rate to the head of’ 
Lake Superior was advanced Dec. 6 to 
$1.50 and two boats were loaded at this 
figure. Shipments for the season up 
to Dec. 6 were 22,366,876 tons compared 
with 21,713,341 tons for the same time 
last season, and 28,153,317 tons in 
1918. 


DETROIT 


Demand Is Sluggish — Prices Slightly 
Reduced — Buying Confined to Current 
Needs Only — Anthracite Receipts Im- 
prove. 

Bituminous—Though coal is arriving. 
in fair quantity, the amount is appar- 
ently not so great as to create any ex- 
cess of supply or leave accumulations 
on tracks. Wholesalers and jobbers 
say free coal is not yet easily found. 

Buying in the steam branch reflects 
the sluggish condition of business in. 
general. Buyers usually are taking 
only about enough stock to satisfy cur- 
rent needs of their plants and appear 
unwilling to add much to reserves. 
There is a feeling that the business 
situation is such that it is desirable to 
maintain resources in as liquid a form 
as possible, while waiting for a clearer 
development of future prospects. The 
belief among some of the buyers that: 
coal prices are likely to be lower also 
is an influence encouraging delay in 
purchasing stock. 

Domestic consumption has _ been 
greatly reduced by mild weather. Re- 
tailers, with a shrinkage of business, 
hesitate about increasing yard stocks to: 
any substantial extent until a more ac- 
tive distribution of present supplies is 
under way. 

Hocking domestic lump is quoted at 
the mines at $7 while mine run is: 
around $5 and slack $3.75@$4. For 
West Virginia lump $8 is asked, with 
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mine run $5.25@$5.50 and slack $4.75@ 
$5. Smokeless coal is still scarce al- 
though larger shipments are expected. 
Anthracite—With Lake shipments 
terminated receipts are reported show- 
ing gradual improvement, though the 
supply is still far below normal. 





CINCINNATI 
Rail Receipts Still Lag—River Coal 
Aids—No shortage for Cincinnati Dis- 
trict—Strong Call for Domestic. 

Very little change in the condition of 
the coal market in Cincinnati was re- 
ported during the past week. Although 
the movement into the local market 
still lags. to a certain degree enough 
is being received by consumers to keep 
operations somewhat near normal. 

‘Shipments from West Virginia fields 
by way of the Ohio River continue to 
be a big factor in the supply. Dealers 

“state the coal shortage, which is being 
felt to a great extent in other sections 
of the country, is not noticeable here. 

Rail shipments continue very light, 
due to the shortage of cars at mines, 
although enough contract coal for 
steam consumers is being received. 
Dealers express the hope and belief 
that the car shortage will soon be re- 
lieved, which will bring the supply near 
normal. 

Real winter weather is bringing all 
grades of coal in strong demand. Deal- 
ers say that the majority of the domes- 
tic demands have been supplied and 
that there will be no acute shortage, 
at least in the Cincinnati district. 

Prices quoted by dealers for coal and 
coke, delivered to the home, remain un- 
changed. 


COLUMBUS 


Sharp Decline in All Grades — Con- 
sumption Is Still Decreasing—Produc- 
tion Is Good. 


Several factors are uniting to pro- 
duce weakness in all grades of coal in 
Ohio territory. One of the most po- 
tent is the continued warm weather 
which tends to ease the call for domestic 
grades. Weakness in mine run and 
screenings is due largely to the indus- 
trial let-up. Car supply in all fields is 
quite good and this still further tends 
tc depress prices. Producers believe 
that prices will range throughout the 
winter at about the present levels with 
possibly still further declines in domes- 
tic. 

Domestic trade is still active but the 
edge is off the market. Dealers are 
now cancelling orders and this has a 
depressing effect. Buying on the part 
of the public is not as active as form- 
erly because they are waiting for lower 
prices and are buying only for present 
requirements. Retail prices do not yet 
reflect declines at the mines, although 
lower levels prevail. Hocking lump 
sells $8.50@$8.90, mine run is $8.25@ 
$8.50. Pomeroy grades are selling at 
about the same prices. . West Virginia 
splints retail $10.35 for lump and $9.75 
for mine run, while Pocahontas lump is 
$11.50 and mine run $10.50. - 

' Steam demand has fallen off to a 
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large extent and screenings are becom- 
ing a drug on the market. Prices were 
generally lowered throughout the week. 
Railroads are taking some tonnage and 
a disposition to stock up for the future 
is noted among trunk lines. Public 
utilities are well supplied and reserve 
stocks are being built up. 

Production is holding up fairly well 
in all fields. Toward the latter part 
of the week some shortage of cars ap- 
peared in the Hocking Valley although 
this was not serious. The principal 
cause of reduction from capacity fig- 
ures is labor shortage, which means 
a disposition on the part of miners to 
take frequent holidays. The output of 
the Hocking Valley has been about 75 
per cent and the same figures are re- 
ported from Cambridge, Jackson, 
Crooksville and Pomeroy. 

Prices at the mines of the principal 
coals used in central Ohio are: 


Hocking lumps? 3-6 8 oss oe $4.00@$5.00 
Hoclang mine run. .2/.7 \). oe eee 3.25@ 3.75 
Hocking screenings................ Vy WOE YON EBA, 
Pomeroy umpc). eek ce eee 5.00@ 5.25 
Pomeroy MINE TUN, 0.4 c.. > Leet 3.50@ 4.00 
Pomeroy screenings................ 2.75@ 3:25 
West Virginia splints, lump......... 5.00@ 6.00 
West Virginia minerun............. 3.75@ 4.25 
West Virginia screenings............ 3.25@ 4.00 
Kentucky lump: -Weicaee = sss see 4.75@ 5.75 
Pocahontas lump..-)2 gee fais an eee 5.75@ 6.50 


ST. LOUIS 


Market Decline Continues— All De- 
mands Soften—“No Market” Losses 
Appear—Prices Tumble. 


Continued mild weather has almost 
shut off the local domestic demand. A 
continued depression in industrial cir- 
cles has reduced the price of steam very 
near to production cost in the Standard 
field. Retail prices are firm: Carter- 
ville, $9.50; Mt. Olive, $8; Standard, 
$7.50; Anthracite $17.25@$18; Smoke- 
less $16.50. 

Locally, a little hard coal is moving in 
but there is no call for domestic. Ala- 
bama coke is moving through to points 
Northwest to replace the shortage of 
anthracite. 

Standard mines are experiencing “no 
market” conditions. Screenings are 
down to $2, mine run to $2.15 and lump 
ranges $3.25@$3.75. Mt. Olive condi- 
tions are somewhat better as the market 
is holding firm, lump coal at $4@$4.50 
and steam largely absorbed on contract. 
Mines in both fields who are working on 
railroad coal are generally running five 
days a week. 

For the first time in months Carter- 
ville coal is being freely offered on the 
cpen market. Independent quotations 
have come down to circular prices. 

Water shortage continues to hamper 
some southern Illinois operations and 
water is being hauled in by the rail- 
roads. 





MID WEST REVIEW 


Steam Coals Slunp— Large Buyers 
Cancel. Contracts — Operating Condi- 
tions Eacellent — Domestic Sizes Are 
Firm. . 


The weather man certainly has chi rnat 
for the coal industry, as another week 
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has passed and we are being treated to 
a temperature just about what it should 
be during the Indian Summer. 

In the country, domestic coals are 
holding up very well indeed, but all 
through the territory steam is slump- 
ing. Mine run and screenings are 
especially weak although 14-in. lump 
and egg are by no means strong. 

There has been an epidemic on the 
part of the coal-buying public to can- 
cel contracts and current orders. Ap- 
parently a contract means just as little 
to the public now as it did to a great 
many coal men during times when coal 
was abnormally high. ‘The trouble is, 
however, that a great many perfectly 
responsible coal companies are now be- 
ing called upon to suffer for the trans-., 
gressions ‘of their less reliable asso- 
ciates. 

We understand that an attempt has 
been made on the part of some railroads 
to cancel their coal contracts outright. 
The reason given is that they are not 
handling anywhere near the freight 
that they expected to and consequently 
can not use the contracted amounts. 

Various manufacturers in the Middle 
West are not very optimistic and ad- 
ditional plants are shutting down al- 
most daily. No strengthening of the 
coal market can be looked for until 
American industries get in better shape. 

At the mines cars are now plentiful. 
Some of the roads that are not as well 


_ equipped as others have been able to 


furnish their mines with so many ears 
that tipples and switches have been 
blocked with loads. Labor is most cer- 
tainly on the job. 

Current mine prices quoted on the 
open market are as follows: 


Southern Illinois (Franklin, Saline and Williamson 
Counties) : 


Prepared SiZ6S 6. 1.5 2. 45.0 - bane $4.25@$6.00 

Wine runes sme a see torts ea aes 3.50@ 4.25 

Screeningsss..-..2-)2 5-2) 2.50@ 3.25 
Central [Mlincis (Springfield L istrict) : 

Prepared SiZ€S 1. ks vs 21m O-is jemi $4.00@$5. 25 

Miners Sase ec ek © ane 2.25@ 3.00 

Soreenimedan «2 veka as ee Sele Buse 1.75@ 2.25 


Northern Illinois: 
Prepared SiZES.-...0ee eee ee ens 
Man erruns.cceiees cope ted tasae 3.75@ 4.50 
Sereenings (washed)......+.. 4.00@ 4.50 


Indiana (Clinton and Linton, Fourth Vein) 


$5.00@$6.00 


State Outside State 
Prepared sizes......... $3.45 $4.25@$5.25 
Mine rrr se) sci ertuciteher tenet 3.20 3.00@ 3.50 
Sereenings. tect «es 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 


Indiana (Knox County, Fifth Vein): - 
State Outside State 


Prepared sizes.......... $3.50@$5.00 





Meine rilties sets se eecere 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 
Sereeninsgs: scars: «2 la 2.80 1.75@ 2.25 
CHICAGO 


Trade Is Stagnant — Heavy Domestic 
Shipments Being Received — Some Cut 
in Anthracite Prices — Shortage Is 
Ended. 


Chicago coal trade is not only dull 
but stagnant. Manufacturers have 
more coal than they want on hand and 
the average retail dealer has his bins 
full. Substantial price reductions must 
be made to move any product. 

' During the past week a very sub- 
stantial tonnage of Pocahontas and New 
River mine run has arrived. Early in 
the spring those dealers who were for- 
tunate, as it seemed to them then, 
placed contracts for smokeless at $4.25 
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@$4.90. Until lately they received no 
coal on contract but now that the ex- 
port business has stopped for the time 
being, local dealers are getting more 
Pocahontas than they can comfortably 
handle. 

There has been a very little weak- 
ening on anthracite. Some of the “In- 
dependents” have been offering small 
price concessions. They have been so 
small that they have had but little ef- 
fect on the market. Hard coal, how- 
ever, is. becoming plentiful and it is 
only a question of time before the 
agencies will not only reduce their 
prices but be in want of orders. 





Southwestern 





KANSAS CITY 


Steam Sizes Weaken —Car Supply Is 
Ample—‘No Market” Losses Cut Pro- 
duction—Labor Is Adequate. 


During the past week there has been 
a further leveling of prices, but Arkan- 
sas coal is being held firm at last quo- 
tations. 

Kansas domestic grades are steady at 
$6; steam grades are quoted $4@$4.75. 
Missouri domestic is $6, steam $3@ 
$5.50, depending on quality. 

Some mines have had idle time dur- 
ing the past week on account of lack 
of demand. Car supply has been ample 
and transportation exceptionally good 
for this season of the year. 

The weather continues warm. This 
has resulted in a great many cancella- 
tions on all grades of coal. Labor at 
the mines is ample and the disposition 
of the men is to stick closer to jobs 
than they have for several years. 

Broken running time is to be expected 
during the holidays and probably not 
more than 50 per cent of the usual 
tonnage will be produced, and with 
seasonable weather we will again have 
a cry of coal shortage. So far as the 
Southwest is concerned, there never has 
been a coal shortage, but we have had 
a coal buyers’ panic. 


SS 


South 








LOUISVILLE 


Production Increasing with Demand 
Decreasing—Steam Prices Show Steady 
but Slow Decline — Gas and Byproduct 
Grades in Better Demand. 


Production is rapidly increasing ‘as a 
result of good weather, fair labor con- 
ditions, and much’ better car supply. 
Some sections of eastern Kentucky are 
now operating 80 per cent of capacity, 
the best record of the year. Some 
districts of that section are not getting 
as good a supply due to poor railroad 
facilities for handling cars in and out. 

A good deal of coal is now being 
screened, but the demand for lump is 
slumping fast as retailers are finding 
a poor demand in view of mild weather 
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and a feeling among consumers that 
prices will be lower. 

Steam coal is being disposed of, but 
it is a matter of selling organizations 
today, and the concern without these 
facilities is having some trouble in 
marketing fuel. Orders for steam are 
expected to continue only fair until 
after Jan. 1, which is Federal inventory 
time for tax returns with the bulk of 
consumers. After that time buying 
should be more freely done, as supplies 
will not have to be shown on invoice 
basis as stock on hand. 

The first shipment of river coal of 
any size in weeks arrived, Dec. 4, when 
the “J. T. Hatfield,” of the Reliance 
Coal & Coke Co., brought one barge of 
West Virginia coal to Louisville, and 
seven to New Albany, Ind. 

Eastern Kentucky mine prices are; 
prepared sizes, $6@$7, mine run, $4@ 
$5, screenings, $3.25@$3.50. Western 
Kentucky lump is $5@$6, mine run, 
$3.50@$4.50, screenings, $2.75@$4. 

Retailers are cutting prices on west- 
ern Kentucky coals by $1.70 a ton, due 
to drop in the market there. Retail 
prices show lump coal delivered, $11.50 
for eastern Kentucky; $8.80 for western 
Kentucky. Western Kentucky mine run 
is quoted $7.50, slack, $6.50. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Demand Is Very Light—Domes- 
tic Market Easier—Car Supply Some- 
what Short—Labor Forces Practically 
Normal. 


Demand for steam from industrial 
sources continues light, but all high- 
grade fuel is disposed of without much 
difficulty. Larger producers are still 
behind on contract obligations and are 
producing little coal for the spot trade. 
Producers of low and medium grades 
are having to cast about considerably 
to provide disposition for their output. 

Quotations have changed little and 
apparently are about to stabilize around 
$4@$4.25 for Big Seam mine run; 
$4.50@$4.75 for Corona; $4.25@$4.50 
for Carbon Hill and $5@$6 for Cahaba 
and Black Creek. 

Continued mild weather has eased 
the demand for domestic, though there 
is business in hand and offered far ‘in 
excess of the production. There ‘is 
no acute shortage for present needs at 
any point. 

Production has assumed normal pro- 
portions, figures compiled by the Ala- 
bama Coal Operators Association for 
the week ending Dec. 4 showing 297,321 
tons output for that period, with a 
shortage of 411 cars reported. 

Labor is no longer any hindrance to 
production needed in this trade: terri- 


tory and a much larger tonnage could ° 


be taken out if required. Operations 
have been cut in some instances to five 
days per week. The strike has spent its 
full force and the open shop remains 
the fixed policy of mine owners in Ala- 
bama. Car supply is short on the L, & 
N. and somewhat less than require- 
ments on the Southern. Other lines 
have furnished fair service. 
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DENVER 


Prices Are Weaker — Labor Situation 
Is Quiet — Production Is Cut by “No 
Market’ Losses. 


The market is soft, bituminous hav- 
ing joined with lignite in an uncertain 
demand. Thus far bituminous prices 
have been maintained, but lignite of 
second grade has dropped 25c. at the 
mines, which is reflected in retail prices. 

Recent developments indicate that 
prices will go no higher. Operators are 
taking the stand that there has been no 
reduction, reconciling the 25c. lignite 
cut by claiming uniformity in mine 
price. The Rocky Mountain Fuel and 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron companies 
were among those that cut the retail 
price to $8.90. 

Best lignite is $10.15 retail and $6 
at the mine. Lignite steam remains at 
$5.30 retail, while Routt bituminous 
steam is $6.75 in Denver markets. Bit- 
uminous coking slack, mixed, is $8.05, 
and Walsenburg steam is $7.50. Do- 
mestic from Routt fields is $12.50, while 
southern Colorado grades are $11.50@ 
$12. Furnace size anthracite is $17.60. 

Production for the week ended Nov. 
27 was 210,744 tons, representing 80 
per cent of full time. Traffic problems 
are assigned to a lost output equal to 
10 per cent. 

The labor situation has quieted down, 
following the disturbance in_ lignite 
fields. Many of the mines are now 
running on half-time basis, due to un- 
seasonable weather and hesitancy on the 
part of the public to buy. 





Canada 


TORONTO 
Continued Shortage of Anthracite— 
Famine Only Averted by Mild Weather 
—Soft Coal Plentiful, Demand Light 
and Prices Lower. 

Owing to the diversion of anthracite 
coal to New England and’ Western 
points the supplies coming to Toronto 
have lately been very limited. A coal 
famine has only been averted, by the 
continuance of unusually mild weather. 
Dealers have none in the yards and 
are much behind with deliveries. 

Fuel Controller H. A. Harrington 
states the Province is 235,000 tons short 
of its normal supply of anthracite and 
urges strict conservation and the use 
of substitutes wherever possible. Bitu- 
minous is plentiful and the demand 
light, with a general downward ten- 
dency in price. 

Quotations per short ton are as fol- 


lows: 
Retail: 

_ Anthracite egg), stove, nut and grate. $16.90 
PSA lee cis o atehal ag gretel oe vs. 'eile. tee SRC 15:40 
Bituminous St@amMeid 2. nies. a ss oe EEO 
Domestic > lummpigie yas cites eee 15.00 
CATE erry sotto estes lene ie Hite ane ee nee 20.00 

Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination’: ..13 

»rhree-quarter Jump... .. 5+ .+ ss enne | 5 

Slack 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car Supplies Ample —Spot Prices Ir- 
regular—Reduced Consumption Is Mak- 
ing Coal Hard To Move—Bonus Cuts 
Causing Dissatisfaction. 


Car supplies have been adequate in 
the past week. Occasional shortages 
have been of no importance and at not 
a few mines there have been more cars 
than operators could use, on account 
of the state of order books. 

The leading interest, the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., has ample orders for the 
amount of coal it can mine and is 
not seeking new business, although it 
is acting favorably upon some requests 
of regular customers to increase their 
allotments. Many of the independents, 
if not the great majority, are actively 
seeking orders, particularly for spot 
and prompt shipment, and naming such 
prices as they think will secure busi- 
ness. The difference in position is due, 
of course, to the difference in price 
policy this year, the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. having rigidly adhered to its reg- 
ular prices while in the open market 
some very fancy figures were obtained 
by many of the other shippers. 

There are conflicting reports as to 
spot prices named, indicating that 
buyers and sellers are more or less at 
sea, but a steadier market is expected 
to be developed shortly. 

Consumption has been falling off 
rapidly in the steel and other industries 
just at the time when Lake shipments 
ceased, this readily explaining the large 
increase in offerings. 

The spot market is quotable about 
$3.50@$3.75 for steam mine run and 
$4@$4.50 for 3-in. gas. The Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.’s prices are maintained, as 
formerly, at $3.75 for slack and mine 
run and $4 for screened. — 

During the period of scarcity many 
operators in the district paid bonuses 
or extras of various sorts to labor, and 


these extra payments are now being 


cut off, creating a little dissatisfaction 
and causing some men to shift their 
employment. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


_ Spot Market Turns Stagnant — Prices " 


Are Easier—No Interest in Contracts. 
The coke market has turned ab- 


solutely stagnant, and precise prices. 


are difficult to quote on account of the 
absence of transactions. Some oper- 
ators have been soliciting bids for spot 
coke rather than quoting prices. Ship- 
ments against contracts are ample so 
that furnaces having agreements do 


phot need to buy spot coke, and there 


are few furnaces in blast that are not 





supplied with contracts. Many have 
gone out and others are preparing to 
go out. Off-quality coke is offered at 
particularly low prices, though such 
coke commanded the full market price 
during the period of scarcity. 

Coke producers who purchase electric 
power for their operations and who 
contemplate closing down with the low 
market are finding that a flat rate in 
many cases as high as $50 per day 
charged by power plants is a factor of 
overhead which may necessitate con- 
tinuing their operations. 

Producers find it impossible to in- 
terest furnacemen in contracts for the 
first half of the new year, and discus- 
sion as to what would be a fair price 
is dying out. Furnace men are dis- 
posed to await evidence that they will 
have occasion to operate before they 
think seriously about coke. In the case 
of foundry coke likewise there is an 
indisposition to contract. A _ large 
operator who some time ago made a 
number of contracts at $15 has revised 
them to $10, but other consumers are 
unwilling to take hold at this price. It 
is understood some operators have 
quoted $9 or less on contract without 
booking business. 

The spot market is quotable at $7@ 
$7.25 for furnace and at $8@$8.50 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. The 
Courier reports production in the week 
ended Dec. 4 at 217,900 tons, an increase 
of 5,480 tons, this being entirely on the 
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part of furnace ovens, as the merchant 
output decreased slightly. 





UNIONTOWN 


Many Coke Plants Close—Coal and 
Coke Prices Seek Lower Levels—Oper- 
ators Refusing to Make Further Price 
Concessions. 


Softening of the spot coke market 
because of failing demand has had the 
natural result in the Connellsville coke 
region, that of restricting output. 
Several hundred ovens at various mer- 
chant operations have been put out 
within the past week and indications 
are that the number will be substan- 
tially increased throughout the month. 

Plants of furnace interests as yet 
have not commenced curtailing output 
and it may be assumed that the steel 
interests are taking this opportunity 
to stock some coke at point of con- 
sumption. This may be done very read- 
ily now when transportation conditions 
are good. 

While both the coal and coke mar- 
kets evidence a very delicate tone there 
is no alarm felt here over the situa- 
tion. There is a conviction among 
operators that the period of readjust- 
ment is now in full swing and once in- 
flated prices have found a normal 
level business will develop easily and 
steadily. The transition, however, can- 
not be accomplished in a short time 
and few operators expect a change 
until early in the year. 

Coal is to be had in most any quan- 
tity at prices ranging $3.50@$3.75 and 
the furnace coke market is quotable $7 
@$7.50. The status of the demand is 
such that a market level is almost im- 
possible of determination. It may be 
said, however, that if sales not con- 
forming to these quotations were made 
they were probably at lower figures. 





Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Week 
IN wey ZOD); 6 «vazeisin fo cy eee aie ene ele 11,693,000 
Daily average...... ae tj da 1,949,00 
ON 27's cyeniy » este Seb cee tes Ars 11,456,000 
Dally AVELAROC Los ieee teeters <6 2,182,00 
Deer 4 aus Moyea oka ee teetere rises 12,757,000 
Daily ayetagedxcn. oa spun neta ci = « 2,126,000 





1920 1919 a4 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 

to Date Week to Date 

488,218,000 5,344,000 414,712,000 
1,775,000 891,000 1,503,000 

499,674,000 5,334,000 420,046,000 
ii ,000 956,000 1,492,000 

512,431,000 5,245,000 425,291,000 
1,790,000 874,000 1,480,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Counting Thanksgiving Day as 0.25 of a working 
day. (d) Subject to revision.. All figures in net tons. 





ANTHRACITE 
Week Ended 1920 1919 
‘November 20... ... EITOE, Ae Oe eae be | ns Ba EA oe Ae 1,975,000 2,055,000 
November, 273. 42... yaneeor- foes Dori sce Ge or ero ine oor 1,692,000 1,759,000 
DOCOMO 4 tis ti ay aren rete Rt oes Pas Sans ofa, whe ear eneia abe! <yeiefargaie’ sic 2,051,000 2,014,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
Week Ended 
Dee. 4c Nov. 276 Dec. 6 1920 19194 
1920 1920 1919 to Date to Date 
376,000 367,000 458,000 19,569,000 18,279,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 


the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 


J 
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While both the coal and coke mar- 
kets are undoubtedly in favor of the 
consumer there is no disposition on 
the part of producers to sacrifice ton- 
nage for price. Several interests seek- 
ing to buy standard fuel at off-prices 
have found that operators are per- 
fectly willing to allow tonnage to re- 
main unconsigned rather than dispose 
of it at what they consider bargain 
prices. 

This rather independent attitude is 
explainable by the fact that most oper- 
ators are sufficiently reinforced finan- 
‘cially to weather a pretty hard storm. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Car Shortage Again Being Felt— 
Slight Recession in Prices—Demand Is 
Greatly Lowered — Wagon Mines 
Closing. 


Operators are again complaining of 
a shortage of cars. Throughout the fall 
there had been an ample supply in the 
eastern region of the district, including 
the Cresson and the Tyrone divisions 
but conditions were not so good in the 
central region which comprises the ter- 
ritory along the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania in Cambria County and points 
west. Operators expected a_ better 
supply due to the industrial shut-down. 
The supply for the week over the entire 
field is placed at 50 per cent. Com- 
pleted figures show a total of 89,375 
cars loaded with coal during Novem- 
ber. This will aggregate 5,000,000 
tons. 

Coal prices show but little change in 
the week. A further decline was no- 
ticeable in the vicinity of Johnstown. 
Pool 18 is quoted at $3.25. This is a 
low-grade coal but was selling at $12 
a few weeks ago. Pool 9 is quoted $5 
@$5.25, and Pool 10 $4@$4.25. It is 
predicted that the price will decline still 
further unless big buyers bid for sup- 
plies. 

The majority of wagon mines through- 
out the central Pennsylvania field have 
been forced to suspend operations there 
being no demand for the fuel. Open 
weather is partly responsible for this 
condition, and dealers in the cities and 
towns can now depend on shipments by 
rail. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
Better Production Possible With Im- 
proved Car Supply—All Markets Quiet 
and Prices Are Lower. 


FAIRMONT 


During the earlier part of the week 
ended Dec. 4 an excellent car supply 
was maintained, the supply dropping, 
however, to about 50 per cent the latter 
part of the week on all lines. The 
B. & O. shortage during the later 
period was due to another accumula- 
tion of loads. Tidewater movement de- 
creased, Michigan and Ohio markets 
securing the bulk of the Western move- 
ment. 

Prices reached a new low level, mine 
run being quoted $3.50@$3.75, lump 
ranging $4.25@$5 with a better call. 
‘There was but little activity in the spot 
market from any sources, and partic- 
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ularly in so far as foreign buying was 
concerned. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


In common with other districts in 
Northern West Virginia, this field was 
plentifully supplied with equipment, 
especially during the early part of the 
week. Transportation conditions on 
both the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 
were improved. 

Buyers were still out of the mar- 
ket and spot prices declined further, 
mine run being $3.75, domestic $4@ 
$4.25. Shipments were largely con- 
fined to contract obligations and there 
was no loss in production because of 
“no market.” 





EASTERN OHIO 


Labor Working Better—Car Supply Is 
Still Unsatisfactory—Prices  Recede 
Further—Market Weakens With Clos- 
ing of Lakes. 

Production in the eastern Ohio No. 8 
district for the week ended Dec. 4 was 
approximately 380,000 tons, as against 
a potential capacity production of 622,- 
000 tons, based on total mine ratings. 

Output was restricted in the main 
by the car supply, which averaged a 
little better than 65 per cent, with 
enly 55 per cent supply for loading of 
commercial coal. Figures also indicate 
about 50 per cent of production is now 
going to railroads for fuel. 

Inadequate car supply is attributed 
to closing of the Lake season when 
loading of coal to lower Lake ports 
was discontinued and cars were con- 
signed to more distant destinations, 
thereby consuming greater time for 
their return empty. 

Cargo coal on track at lower Lake 
ports amounted to 900 cars as of Mon- 
day, Dec. 6, which will be cleaned up 
this week, docks closing Thursday, Dec. 
9. With final dumpings at Lorain, 
Toledo and Ashtabula during past few 
days total movement of Lake coal, 
cargo and fuel, for the 1920 season 
amounts to approximately 23,500,000 
tons. 

Prices have broken during the week, 
ranging $4.25@$4.50 per ton for lump 
coal and $3.75@$4 for mine run and 
slack, f.o.b. mines, apparently due to 
closing of navigation and limited de- 
mand of industries, 








Middle Western 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Prices Are Somewhat Weaker—Short- 
age of Cars Holding Production Back— 
Market Conditions Are Still Good. 

In view of short car supply operators 
are managing to maintain prices very 
nicely, and selling production without 
much trouble. Demand for steam con- 
tinues fair, with block moving very 
well, the principal weakness being in 
screenings, for which demand generally 
is ‘slamping in all fields. 

Lump coal is being quoted $3.75@ 
$7.75, the bulk of sales being $5@$6, 
with the field average at $5.80. Mine 
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run is quoted $3@$6, butik of sales be- 
ing $3.50@$5, average, $4.30. Screen- 
ings sold as low as $2.15, and up to 
$6.50, the bulk being $2.75@$4, aver- 
age, $3.20. 

Car supply for the first week of De- 
cember has been 58.8 per cent on the 
Illinois Central, and 38.8 per cent on 
the L. & N., this being below the aver- 
age for November. However, better re- 
sults are anticipated later in the month. 

Movement South has been very fair, 
with some good demand for lump in 
several markets. Discriminatory freight 
rates have hurt movement into Indiana. 
Western shipments have also been good. 





DUQUOIN 


Excellent Car Placement Maintains 
Production—Steam Market Inactive— 
Unseasonable Weather Lowers Call for 
Domestic. 


With a good car supply during the 
first week in December, production 
renged 80@90 per cent of capacity. 
The mild weather is a very important 
factor in the improved movement, as 
usually about this time only 60 per 
cent car supply is to be had. 

Labor conditions reported during the 
week were very good and no time of 
any importance was lost by any of the 
operations in this district. 

The steam market was very inactive 
and because of this most of the output 
was being screened to meet the domes- 
tic call. Shipments dragged through- 
out the week and even the domestic 
trade seemed unusually quiet for this 
time of the year. Mine run was dull 
and tonnage was moved with increas- 
ing difficulty. No mine run quotations 
are available; screenings sold off $2.75 
@$3, while lump ranged $3.75@$4.25. 





INDIANA 


Heavy Output, Decreasing Demand and 
Mild Weather Depress Prices—Labor Is 
Working Smoothly. 


The past 60 days have been unsur- 
passed from a production point of view 
and the result is a vast output that is 
supplying the Indiana demand. There 
have been no marked declines in prices, 
but more free coal is finding its way 
to the markets and the calls are becom- 
ing fewer. Many industries have closed 
completely, cutting off the usual coal 
market there. Extremely moderate 
weather has also reduced consumption. - 

In spite of the fact that operators 
gained a considerable victory in the 
Federal court when two companies 
were granted a temporary injunction 
against the special coal and food com- 
mission to prevent its operation, pro- 
aucers are Selling coal at the same 
prices as those set by the commission. 
Every indication points to a reduced 
price in case the declining demand con- 
tinues. 

November was marked by a lack of 
labor disputes, miners evidently desir- 
ing to get in all the work possible be- 
fore Christmas. On Dec. 8 twenty-three 
mines were down because of car short- 
age, a larger number than usual, but 
most of the mines were small and the 
total loss was about 14,000 tons. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


C. & O. Congestion Lowers Car Supply . 


—Eastern Embargo Removed, But 
Little Coal Available—All Demands 
Ease—Prices Reduced—‘No Market” 
Losses Appearing. 


KANAWHA 


Car supply fluctuated during the 
week ended Dec. 4, but the trend was 
downward, averaging 75 per cent on 
Monday and only 25 per cent on Friday. 
While the long-standing Eastern em- 
bargo had been lifted the output was 
so curtailed that scarcely any headway 
was made in contract arrears. The 
dearth of cars was due to the fact that 
the C. & O. found it impossible to accept 
cars from connecting lines, owing to 
some congestion of loads. Mines on the 
K. & M. received a better supply which, 
however, dropped to about 50 per cent 
at the end of the week. 

The free coal market was most apa- 
thetic, prices for steam ranging $4.50@ 
$5; lump off at $5@$6. Resumption of 
Eastern buying was responsible for 
steam quotations remaining firm. 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Production declined with a poorer car 
supply approximately 47 per cent of 
capacity being produced. The growing 
_ scarcity of cars common to all parts of 
the C. & O. system was brought about 
by serious congestion which made it im- 
possible to accept empties for loading. 
On the L. & N. better service was 
maintained throughout the week. 

There was a lack of demand from all 
sources and. only in gas coal was there 
any activity. The steam market was 
quiet, owing to the general industrial 
situation. Prices ranged $3.50@$4 for 
steam mine run, lump, $8@$8.50. 
Screening ran strong, $3.50@$4.50. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Conditions in the Logan field were 
discouraging. Poor car supply was the 
direct result of an accumulation of 
loads on the Guyan branch as well as 
elsewhere on the C. & O. Eastern terri- 
tory has been opened after a long pe- 
riod of embargo. However, the car sup- 
ply was so poor that but little tonnage 
was available for the East. 

Spot demand was dragging on steam 
and byproduct coals, with a better call 
for domestic. Export buying was par- 
ticularly sluggish. Mine run declined 
to about $3.50 a ton, while domestic 
ranged $6. Tidewater quotations 
slumped to $4.50. 

Several companies whose mines have 
been shut down in the Williamson field 
because of the strike, resumed oper- 
ations during the first week in De- 
cember when it became evident that the 
military authorities had the situation 
well in hand. The November output is 
estimated at 135,000 tons. Transpor- 
tation losses were light and the avail- 
able tonnage was easily marketed. 
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Prices ranged $3.50@$5 with a de- 
pression appearing toward the end of 
the week. 

The fact that several operations did 
resume work was pointed out as demon- 
strating that despite low prices opera- 
tions were not being interrupted so far 
by the falling market. 


VIRGINIA 


Mines were greatly handicapped with 
a car shortage which enabled a run of 
only 60 per cent of capacity, a decline 
as compared with the preceding week. 
Some labor shortare was also noted. 
Despite the general dullness of the de- 
mand very few operations were closed 
because of “no market.” 

Domestic sizes led the demand. The 
steam trade was very inactive. Export 
coal sold off, $4.50@$5.50 while steam 
ranged $3.50@$4. Retrenchment and 
curtailment of industrial operations has 
cut steam buying to the limit. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Operating Conditions Improve Only in 
Tug River—Poor Car Supply Else- 
where—Export and Domestic Demands 
Are Light—Contract Obligations Take 
Majority of Output. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Production was extremely light in 
the New River field during the week 
ended Dec. 4, a placement not exceed- 
ing 30 per cent greatly curtailing oper- 
ations. While all demands were greatly 
decreased the output was so curtailed 
that the supply was not sufficient to 
meet such demands. Foreign buying 
was almost at a standstill and there 
was no activity in home markets. 
Prices were practically unchanged, $5 
for steam, $6 for domestic and export 
up to $7.50. Owing to congestion on 
the C. & O. coal moved to its destina- 
tion very slowly. 

All car supplies declined in the 
Winding Gulf district. On the Virginia 
Ry. there was only a 50 per cent place- 
ment, while the C. & O. furnished a 
meager 25 per cent supply. The C. & 
O, had so many loads on hand and con- 
gestion was so serious that permission 
was asked of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to discontinue delivery of 
empties for four days until the tangle 
could be straightened out. 

Some contract negotiations were 
heard covering the entire year 1921 at 
prices offered by prospective buyers 
of $4.75@$5.50. Operators are so far 
behind on existing contracts that there 
is no spot coal available, and they are 
not actively negotiating on these con- 
tract offers. The foreign demand has 
slumped. The general price on what- 
ever spot coal is available for home 
markets ranges about $5 a ton. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Poor transportation facilities afforded 
by the N. & W. continued during the 
first week in December. While the de- 
mand was greatly lowered poor loading 
time offset any possibilities of produc- 
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tion losses from “no market” sources 
in the Pocahontas region. 

For such spot tonnage as was avail- 
able a price was made around $5@$6. 
There was total absence of foreign de- 
mand although coal was being rapidly 
skipped to piers on old business. An 
infiux of idle miners from other fields 
made for an adequate labor supply. 

Tug River production increased ap- 
proximately 20 per cent during the 
week with an excellent outlook for the 
second week of the month. Prices were 
still following the downward tendency 
of most other staple commodities. But 
little spot tonnage was available, con- 
tract shipments taking a large majority 
cf the output. 

Mine run ranged $5@$6, with pre- 
pared sizes slightly higher. Spot for- 
eign orders were few nor was there 
any strength in the home market. 








Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Improves Materially—vroor 
Transportation Handicaps Production 
—Market Is Weak and Prices Decline. 


During the week ended Dec. 4 car 
supply on the L. & N. improved mater- 
ially. Some sections are getting as 
high as 80 per cent supply, the best 
record of the year. With increased 
production poor handling facilities are 
slowing up mine operations somewhat. 
Labor conditions in general were sat- 
isfactory. 

The spot market continued extremely 
sluggish, with a price range of $4@ 
$4.50. Prepared sizes were in better 
demand at $6, and in some instances 
higher. Of the mine run available gas 
and byproduct coal was in better de- 
mand. Smaller producers with no con- 
tract provisions are practically out of 
the running as the present low price 
levels do not make for profitable oper- 
ation. 





Western 


UTAH 


Better Car Supply Enables Producers. 
to Fill Old Orders—Mild Weather Cur- 
tails Demand — Future Prices Are 
Uncertain. 

For the first time since March pro- 
ducers have caught up on orders, due to 
an improved car supply. Operations 
are being maintained 80 per cent of 
full time, instead of 50@75 per cent, 
as has been the case for some weeks. 

Mild springlike weather is curtailing 
the domestic demand and at the same 
time aiding transportation conditions. 
It is now practically certain that there 
will be no increase in retailers’ prices 
unless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission succeeds in its efforts to give 
the railroads higher freight rates. 





ILLINOIS 
The Chicago & Alton R.R. handled 
157,575 tons of coal on its Springfield 


tracks or in its Springfield yards during the 
month of November. This tonnage was 
handled in 2,865 cars. Of this amount 222 
ears or 110,000 tons were commercial coal 
and were shipped out of the district. The 
amount used by the Chicago & Alton con- 
stituted 665 cars or over 36,000 tons. 
Highty-eight cars were delivered to public 
utilties or other large manufacturing con- 
cerns by the Chicago and Alton. 


The King Solomon Coal Mining Co., 
Springfield, of Indiana has filed papers of 
incorporation in the amount of $5,000 with 
the Illinois secretary of state, the company 
giving its principal Illinois office at Harris- 
burg. The officers named are W. H. Har- 
rison, president and Arthur J. Franklin, 
secretary. 

Two men were killed at Slogo Mine, 
Marion, Illinois, in an explosion caused 
by a windy shot. When the shot firers 
went down the shaft they found several 
props on fire and then found the bodies 
of the two men about 50 yards apart and 
about 500 feet. from the scene of explosion 
Which caused their death. 


The Fairbury Mine, Fairbury, west of 
Duquoin on the Toledo, Peoria and Western 
Railroad, is delivering about $3,500 worth 
of coal monthly to the railroad company, 
all trains stopping there for fuel. Wagon 
trade is also served. About fifty men are 
employed. 


Madison County Mining Co., at Edwards- 
ville, has resumed operations after being 
idle for over a week with labor trouble. 
The men employed at the plant recently 
went out on strike, claiming inadequate 
washing conditions in the wash house. 


Coal is being hoisted daily from the new 
shaft of the Jewel Coal & Mining Co., at 
Du Quoin. The new switch which the 
Illinois Central railroad has been working 
on for several weeks is almost complete. 
Up to the present time the coal which has 
been hoisted has been dumped on _ the 
ground, and as soon as the switch is com- 
pleted it will immediately be loaded and 
shipped. 


INDIANA 


The Indian Creek Coal Co. of Indian- 
apolis, which owns and operates the S. W. 
Little coal mine at Littles, and the Black- 
burn mine, three miles north of Petersburg, 
started a large number of men and teams 
to work recently, grading a switch, two 
miles north of the city, where it will open 
the Blackburn No. 3 mine which is to be 
one of the largest coal mines in Pike 
county. 


The Indian Creek Coal Co. during the 
last few months has leased hundreds of 
acres of coal land adjoining the property 
of the Pike County Coal Co., and the new 
mine being put down by the Indian Creek 
Company is just one mile north of the Big 
Atlas mine, owned by the Pike County Co., 
which is being equipped to handle more 
than 5,000 tons of coal daily. 


John T. Beasley, member of a Terre 
Haute law firm and counsel for Terre 
Haute and New York capitalists, was in 


Princeton recently taking up leases on 1,100 
acres of coal land near Somerville, eight 
miles southeast of Indianapolis, for which 
the syndicate paid $25 an acre. One thou- 
sand acres more will be taken up in a short 
time, Mr. Beasley said. The capitalists 
also are interested in the Evansville, Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis R.R., the old Evans- 
ville & Indianapolis line, and the develop- 
ment of the Somerville coal lands is a step 
toward enlarging the coal-carrying facilities 
of this road. Work on two shafts is to be 
started within thirty days. 


Indications are that Gibson County will 
experience a boom in coal mining during 
the coming year. At Francisco, the 
Ayrshire Coal Co., operating what was for- 
merly known as the Royal shaft, is build- 
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ing a twenty-four room hotel a block and 
a half from the mine to house its unmar- 
ried employees. Some of the employees of 
this company live in Princeton and make 
the fourteen-mile round trip daily by truck. 


The Great Lakes Coal and Coke Corpo- 
ration of West Virginia, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000, has been organized by 
Indiana and West Virginia capitalists and 
will have its general offices in Indianapolis. 
K. C. Adams, publisher of the American 
Coal Miner, of Indianapolis, is president of 
the corporation. The company has a lease 
on 1,292 acres of coal land in Boone 
County, W. Va., on Little Coal river. The 
acreage is known as the prize lease of 
West Virginia, owing to the unusual quality 
of the _ coal. The company will do an 
export business largely. 


The St. Mary’s Coal Company, Terre 
Haute, the holding company for the 
Sanford Mining Co., has acquired 500 acres 
of additional coal land adjoining the 
2,500 acres owned by the company a few 
miles west of Terre Haute. The price paid 
for the coal was $20,000. ; 


IOWA 


A new coal mine near the station of 
Howell, north of Knoxville, on the Wabash 
raiilroad, has been opened by Lloyd Gveen- 
land, formerly of Knoxville.. He has been 
engaged for the past month in sinking a 
shaft and has gone through a good vein 
of coal. 


The West Virginia Coai Co., Des Moines, 
which was awarded a contract to supply 
some of the city institutions with coal dur- 
ing the next year, has informed Supply 
Commissioner '.homas that they would not 
accept the contract and that the. deposit 
of $500 which the company had made the 
city should be returned. The Board of 
Standardization, consisting of Comptroller 
Nolte, the Supply Commissioner and Presi- 
dent Kinsey of the Board of Public Service 
held a meeting following the receipt of the 
notification and awarded the contract to 
other companics. The refusal of the West 
Virginia company to accept the city con- 
tract will cost the city of Des Moines ap- 
proximately $10,000 because of the fact that 
the contract had to be awarded to the next 
highest bidder. 


KENTUCKY 


The Harlan Gas Coal Co., employing 
about 100 men, has a strike on its hands, 
which is reported to be resulting from re- 
fusal of the company to recognize the 
union Several other disagreements are re- 
ported in the district, with other strikes 
in prospect. 


The Canoe Creek Coal Co., operating in- 
Side the city of Henderson, has struck a five 
foot vein of coal at 194 feet, which is said 
to be one of the largest struck in western 
Kentucky. ‘The company is composed of 
Morgan S. McCormick, Alexander Blair, 
Jr.. and Edward P. Hart. 


The Possum Ridgo Coal Co. of Boonville, 
is putting in another switch to the Southern 
Ry., and a new tipple, spending $100,000 in 
improvements. 


Lhe John Bull mines, operated by the 
Cypress Creek Coal Co., have closed down 
for two weeks for repairs, putting 200 men 
out of work for that period. Other mines 
in the district are running almost full. 


The Consolidated Fuel Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have contracted with the Roberts and 
Schaefer Co. of Chicago, for the installation 
of a Retarding Conveyor and Marcus Screen 
to be used in connection with their new 
tipple at Elsie Mine at Dalna, Ky. 


The Victoria Coal Co., owner of the 
Monarch Mine No. 11 and the Victoria Mine 
No. 9, both in Hopkins County, a few miles 
south of Evansville, Ind., disposed of its 
property to the Hart Coal Corporation, of 
Madisonville. ‘The consideration was not 
made public, but it is said it will run into 






several hundred thousand dellars. Chicago 
capital is interested in the Hart Corpora- 
tion, which also owns the Kingston Mine 
near White City. 

The power house of the Kentucky Car- 
dinal Coal Co, Harlan, recently burned, re- 
sulting in a loss of several thousand dol- 
lars. The fire was caused by a hot coal 
dropped by the fireman. 


The Devomian Coal Co., Allen, recently 
organized, is planning for the erection of 
a coal tipple at its properties. 

The Mossy Bottom Coal Co., Pikesville, 
has filed notice of an increase in capital 
to $50,000. 


The local properties of The Elkhorn Co., 
Praise, and the Peerless Coal Co. have been 
acquired by the Kanawha-Elkhorn Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
new. owner is planning for extensive de- 
velopment work, and proposes the installa- 
tion of equipment for this purpose. 


Representatives of the Uniontown Mining 
Co., Uniontown, visited Evansville recently 
to get labor. The mining company has 
started sinking a shaft near Uniontown. 
Joseph Steinmetz, in charge of the Federal 
employment office, sent ten men to work in 
the new mine and ten more will be sent the 
first of next week. About fifty men will be 
employed in the mine. More than 150 ft. of 
the 300-ft. shaft has been dug. 


MINNESOTA 


Twin Cities—A report of the governinent 
engineers in charge of river improvements 
on the Mississippi between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, points out that the use of the 
river for navigation of freight barges has 
not been developed. Minneapolis has shown 
little interest as no terminal facilities have 
been provided, Traffic men of Minneapolis, 
however, say that there is keen interest in 
the use of the river for freighting, but the 
terminals could not be provided sooner be- 
cause of charter limitations. Steps have 
been taken to remedy this matter. 


MISSOURI " 


The Karr Mining Co., Eugene, is planning 
for the development and operation of about 
10 acres of coal property. Machinery will 
be installed for this purpose. J. W. I<arr 
is president. 

Options on 4,000 acres of rich coal lands 
have been taken and test holes have been 
drilled in preparation to the sinking of a 
large mine near Gillespie, Macoupin County, 
by the West Virginia Coal Co., of St. Louis. 
The holes which were drilled in the neigh- 


borhood of where the two shafts are to be 
sunk, showed a nine-foot vein of coal with 
a solid rock top over it. The mine which 
is to be located about 2 miles north of 
Gillespie, will be served by the Illinois 
Traction System. : 





NEW MEXICO 


The Cherokee and Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s 
assessment for coal lands was cut from 
$105,069 to $52,960 by the tax commission 
as the result of the company’s appeal, 
which elleged its assessment was far 
higher than that of other companies oper- 
ating in Colfax County. 


NEW YORK 


The Mountain Coal Co., has been organ- 
ized with $50,000 capital stock. It will take 
over the individual trade of Thomas M. 
Byrne, who is the principal stockholder in 
the company. Mr. Byrne was formerly 
Buffalo agent for Thorne, Neale & Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Beulah Ccal Mining Co., of Bis- 
marck, has contracted with the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. for changes in its tipple and 
hoisting equipment at the mine at Beulah. 


December 16, 1920 


OHIO 


The Universal Fuel Co., of Nelsonville, 
chartered recently with a capital of $100,- 
000 has secured a lease on a tract of 300 
acres near Murray City which will be de- 
veloped at once. A switch and tipple will 
be constructed and it is hoped to be loading 
coal shortly after the first of the year. 
Organization of the company has_ been 
effected by the election of F. J. Riddle, 
president; C. 8S. Graham, _ secretary- 
treasurer and William Huddy, George Kelly 
of Pittsburgh and H. H. Orr of Columbus, 
directors. 


The Carrington Coal Co., incorporated 
several weeks ago with an authorized cap- 
ital of $50,000, has taken over four mines 
in the vicinity of Shawnee. Two of the 
mines were owned by the Pine Hollow Coal 
Co., and the others by the Carrington Coal 
Co., a partnership. Charles McMillan of 
Shawnee is at the head of the company. 


The Neff Coal Co. has been chartered 
with a capital of $50,000 to operate a mine 
in the eastern Ohio district. Incorporators 


are E. McFarland, C. Neff, H. A. Neff, A. 
T. Neff and H. B. Neff. 
Papers have been filed increasing the 


authorized capital of the Ohio & Kentucky 
Fuel Co., from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The mine of the Hisylvania Coal Co., of 
Glouster, which was flooded several months 
ago by water breaking through from 
another working, iS being pumped out. 
At first a pump was installed to throw 
6,500 gallons per minute and later a second 
pump was added. The level has been re- 
duced by about 18 inches and it is believed 
the mine will be ready for operation about 
Feb. 1 Special pumps had to be secured 
as the water was heavily charged with 
sulphur and thus metal parts soon gave 
way. : a 

Assistant U. S. Attorney William Ford 
has arranged to confer with District At- 
torney Clark at C’ncinnati soon over the 
question of a granada jury investigation in 
the southern Ohio field. It is announced 
that a number of questions arising from 
the production and markcting of coal jin 
that field will be presented to the U. S. 
Grand Jury in December. Special agents 
£ the Department of Justice have made 
investigations in Ohio and the results will 
be placed before the grand jury. The next 
term of court convenes Dec. 7. 


The Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co., 
of Cleveland and Columbus, formally took 
over its storage plant near Groveport, Dec. 
1. This plant, which is designed to store 
about $100,000 tons of coal, has been com- 
pleted under adverse circumstances, one 
of which was a strike of electricians. The 
plant is near the Walnut Creek power plant 
of the Columbus Ry., Power & Light Co., 
and is especially designed to take care of 
the fuel requirements of that concern. 
Storing of coal at the plant will start at 
once. Overhead tracks, unloading machin- 
ery and other special equipment have been 
installed. 


Three barges containing 1,500 tons of 
coal, which were part of a fleet of 125 
barges, en route to Cincinnati from Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia, were sunk in the 
Ohio River at Dam 35, below New Rich- 
mond, while in tow of the towboat Kather- 
ine Davis. The barges sank when _ they 
struck a sand bar in the river, but officials 
of Island Creek Coal Co. at Cincinnati, 
consignees, expressed the belief that most 
of the coal would be salvaged. The coal 
fleet save for the three barges which were 
sunk arrived in Cincinnati bringing 75,000 
tons of soft coal which dealers say is about 
a ten days’ supply of fuel for Cincinnati 
consumers, 


A number of operating companies have 
been organized in various parts of Ohio 
recently. Among the number are: The 
Cadiz-Fairmont Coal Co., Cadiz, capital, 
$100,000: incorporators, P. Johns, wv. : 
Salway, L. . Salway, C. W. Pettey and 
M. Robinson. The Universal Fuel Co., 
Nelsonville, capital, $100,000; incorporators, 
D. N. Postlewaite; J. W. Bricker, ; E 
Martin, R. Hade and F. Hauck. The North- 
western Coal Co., Columbus, capital, $50,- 


000; incorporators, C. F. Hively, J. T. 
Ward, F. E. Callahan, C. R. Fishbaugh 
and E. M. Petty. The Marcoll Coal Co., 


Bridgeport, capital, $70,000; incorporators, 
J. C. Heinlein, D. H. James, J. A. Heinlein, 
J. E. Fox and EF. T. Spriggs, The Cassel 
Coal Co., Cleveland, capital, $75,000; in- 
corporators, A. F. Baier, D. O. Sawyer, 
T. G. Brooks, G. F. Frank and EH. M. 
Lewis. The Comerstown Clay & Coal Co., 
New Comerstown, capital, $150,000; incor- 
porators, J. Murray, H. eV Ousick tase 'O: 
Hughes, W. A. McIntyre and B. F. Bell. 


Work on the new mine being developed 
at Crooksville, near the Tropic mine, by 


COAL AGE 


the New York Coal Co. is being held up 
and will not be pushed until spring. <A 
shaft is being sunk to tap a large acreage. 
It is planned to start work as soon as the 
weather will permit in the spring. 


Papers have been filed reducing the 
authorized capital of the Derby Coal & 
son 0000°” Columbus, from $100,000 to 


James Williamson of Columbus will soon 
open anew mine on the Chapman coal prop- 
erty, located near New Lexington. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Wilbur Coal Mining Co., Johnstown, 
has contracted with the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., ‘Chicago, for a Marcus Screen and 
Loading Equipment for their No. 6 Mine. 
Construction work is now progressing and 
the installation will be in operation within 
a short time. 


The Moshannon Coal Mining Co. of Osce- 
ola Mills, Pa., has contracted with Roberts 
& Schaefer Co. of Chicago, for the installa- 
tion of additional conveying equipment to 
be used in connection with their No. 11 
Tipple. : 

Two thousand six hundred acres of coal 
lands in the Scotch Valley, near Hazleton, 
formerly owned by Charles McCaffrey, have 
been disposed of to an organization in New 
York. It is understood the new owners 
are one for the development of the 
tract. 


The fire on Nov. 15, at the mine of the 
Uniontown-Connellsville Coal Co., Browns- 
ville, caused a minimum loss of $1,000,000 
and forced over 200 operatives out of work. 
The cause has not been determined. 


The Ridgeview Coal Co., Bolivar, will de- 
fer the erection of its proposed new hous- 
ing development until early in the coming 
year. Plans have been completed for the 
erection of an initial unit of 15 two-story 
houses for miners’ use. J. K. Johnston is 
in charge. 


The Federal Foundry Supply Co., North 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania, will build a new 
coal crusher in connection with its proposed 
local plant on property recently acquired 
at North Charleroi. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Rd. Co., 
Philadelphia, will build a new coal pocket 
at Tulip and Somerset Streets to cost about 
$12,000. 

The East Brady Coal Co. is opening an 
additional mine on its property at the 
mouth of McGee holiow in Madison town- 
ship, Clarion County, and building tipple 
and trackage to accommodate the output. 


The J. H. Hillman interests, Pittsburgh, 
are increasing their coal holdings in Greene 
County. The interests have just acquired 
a tract of 288 acres just outside Waynes- 
burg from the Hzra Sayers estate. The 
Hillmans bought approximately 1,000 acres 
in that section some six month ago. 


T. P. Burns has started the installation 
of an extensive coal plant on Pergum Hill, 
near Nant-y-Glo, Cambria County, where 
he has located a rich seam. The mine. is 
expected to be one of the biggest producers 
in the Nant-y-Glo field. 


TENNESSEE 


Attorneys for the Pleasant Valley Coal 
Co. and the Guaranty Trust Company, 
requested the court to dismiss the appeal 
of Truman A. Ketchum from decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th circuit, 
wherein Ketchum lost his claim to title to 
160 acres of coal land in Utah. The coal 
company contends the decision of the Court 
of Appeals is final and that the Supreme 
Court is without jurisdiction to review the 
case. 


VIRGINIA 


The Tomb Coal Co., organized with a 
capital of $25,000, has acquired 80 acres 
of coal property at Raven and arrange- 
ments are being made for its development 
with a daily capacity of about 70 tons. W. 
J. Tiller is construction engineer. 


WASHINGTON 


A large force of men is now prospecting 
and opening veins on the 120 acres of coal 
land on the north fork of the Newaukum 
about 12 miles east of Chehalis which the 
Baleuna Coal & Coke Co. of Raymond has 
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purchased through the Big Four Land Co. 
One vein is a 15-ft. vein which lies near 
the surface. There is said to be a large 
quantity of coal in this section of a sub- 
bituminous grade which the owners and 
promoters claim is the best of its kind 
discovered locally, and which can be mixed 
at a low expense. 


Ae 
In announcing the placing on the market 
of a semi-anthracite product, the Carbonado 
Coal Sales Agency, Seattle, declares that it 
has found that its mines are unique in the 
history of the country, as they comprise the 
only mining property in the United States 
which produces two distinet kinds of coal, 
bituminous and semi-anthracite. 


Dr. Bailey Willis, Stanford University 
geologist, recently completed a survey of 
the Carbonado mines, and declared the 
quantity and quality of the deposits unusual. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Carter Coal Co. of Coalwood will 
proceed at once at the Olga Mine with the 
installation of a 4-track steel tipple which 
will be complete with Marcus screens and 
shaker loading booms. 


The Buffalo-Eagle Colliery Co. of Brae- 
holm, Logan County, is building a power 
house of 40 x 120 ft. which it expects to 
have completed by February. The power 
house will be equipped with 2,500 kw. G. E. 
Turbo units, and 2,500 hp. battleship boilers 
of high efficiency. 


The Matta May Coal Co., Williamson, is 
planning for the rebuilding of its drum- 
house, recently destroyed by fire, caused 
by an explosion. 


The Eagle Coal. Co., Eagle, is planning 
for the development and operation of prop- 
erty at Montgomery, recently acquired for 
a consideration of about $40,000. 


The Raleo Coal Co., Beckley, recently 
organized, is planning for the erection of 
a coal tipple at its local properties. . The 
company has a tract of over eighty acres 
of land and plans for extensive operations. 
M. B. Hoffman is president and general 
manager. 


The Climax Coal & Lumber Co., Buck- 
hannon, is planning for the installation of 
machinery for the development and opera- 
tion of its local coal properties. The equip- 
ment will include a number of mining cars. 


Windsor Coal Co., Beach Bottom, has 
arranged for the immediate erection of a 
two-story machine shop, 52 x 142 ft., to 
cost about $50,000. 


The Carbon Fuel Co., Carbon, is planning 
for the rebuilding of its head-house, re- 
cently destroyed by fire with loss estimated 
at about $75,000, including equipment. 


The Porters Block Coal Co., Porters 
Creek, recently organized with a capital 
of $50,000, is planning for the erection of a 
new tipple at its properties in this district. 
A number of mechanical buildings will also 
be erected, including pump house, fan room, 
and general machinery department. The 
company has a tract of about 600 acres 
of land, and will develop an initial monthly 
output of about 100 tons. At a later date, 
this capacity will be doubled. Head- 
quarters have been established at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; David Metheny is president, 
and W. W. Smith, secretary. 


The Main Island Creek Coal Co., Omar, 
which owns over 30,000 acres of coal land 
in the famous Logan Field of West Vir- 
ginia has just completed twenty new houses 
for its miners at Stirrat. 

Memos Kester, one of the Greek miners 
of the Company, earned over $308.00 in 
two weeks time a short while ago, loading 
coal in Mine No. 4. 





ALBERTA 


It is estimated by the Government mines 
branch that Alberta’s coal production for 
1920 will be 30 per cent in excess oft last 
year’s. <A total output of over 6,500,000 
tons is expected, aS compared with 5,000,- 
000 tons: in 1910 





NOVIA SCOTIA 


The output of the mines of the Dominion 
Coal Co. for the month of October amounted 
to 272,283 tons as against 263,809 tons for 
the month of September, and 279,964 tons 
for the month of October, 1919. 
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Association Activities 





Harlan Coal Operators’ Association 


Through discussion of the car shortage, 
steps to better existing conditions in the 
Harian field and the election of officers for 
the coming year were the events of a mcet- 
ing of the association, held in November. 

Officers elected were: president R. C. 
Tway, president of the R. C. Tway Coal 
Co.; vice president, B. W. Whitfield, head 
of the Whitfield interests, and secretary, 
E. R. Clayton. The board of directors 
named during the meeting is composed of 
R. W. Creech, S. V. Preston, W. A. Ellison, 
E. Guthrie, P. E. Bennett, G. H. Marting 
and J. Cs Stras: 








Traffic News 


The appeal of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. from the decision of the Alabama Su- 
preme Court to the U. S. Supreme Court of 
the former’s decree validating the iron ore 
and coal tonnage tax has been withdrawn. 
The Republic company made a test case of 
the legislative act of 1919 imposing this tax 
on iron ore and coal mined in the State, 
and the Alabama Supreme Court sustained 
the lower court, holding that the tax was in 
the nature of a privilege or franchise levy 
and therefore did not constitute double tax- 
ation as set out by the plaintiff. It was 
stated at the time this tax was incorpo- 
rated in the general revenue law that it 
was a measure for temporary relief for the 
State treasury, and its collection will prob- 
ably be discontinued with the passing of 
conditions which caused its enactment. 


The I. C. C. has denied, effective March 
i next, the application of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R.R. 
for authority to continue rates on bitum- 
inous coal, bituminous coal briquettes and 
anthracite coal from and to points in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana and 
other contiguous States, without observing 
the long and short haul provision, on the 
ground that sufficient justification was not 
shown. 


C. F. Giles, of the L. & N. R.R. at Louis- 
ville, has announced that orders for 2,000 
steel gondolas have been placed on de- 
liveries will start Jan. 1, at the rate of 50 
cars a day. The total cost will be over 
$5,000,000. 


The Illinois Central RR. has announced 
that it received 1,000 new cars prior to Nov. 
1, and that 1,150 are undr construction. 


L. & N. R.R. Development—In order to 
facilitate coal shipments from the rapidly 
developing Harlan County field, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville will make $2,000,000 im- 
provements at Baxter, in the southern sec- 
tion of Harlan County. This will consist of 
a roundhouse, a coaling bin and thirty-five 
or forty miles of additional side tracks. 
It is expected that this work will be 
launched soon after the first of the year. 


Alleging that orders of the special coal 
and food commissioner of Indiana for the 
delivery of coal by the J. K. Dering Co. to 
dealers in certain Indiana cities constituted 
an interference with the company’s busi- 
ness, the company has filed suit in Circuit 
Court of Vigo County, Indiana, asking that 
the commissioner’s order be declared void 
and set aside. The Dering company is an 
Illinois company, but it owns two mines 
in Indiana, the complaint sets out. The 
company says it had contracts with dealers 
and utilities inside and outside the state 
for the purchase of the coal produced at 
these two mines up until March 31, 1921, 
sand these contracts called for all the coal 
it would be possible to produce in the two 
mines in that period. The company has 
contracted to deliver 372,312 tons of coal 
to points outside the state and 105,725 to 
points within the state, it is alleged. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended until March 28 next the oper- 
ation of schedules on the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. which provide for a uniform 
increase of 20c. per net ton in the rates on 
coal from points on the Cumberland R.R. 
to points on the & N. in Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee and _ Virginia, 
and on connecting lines in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 
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Personals 





E. Kelly Downey, former manager of 
the coal department of B. Nicoll & Co., has 
been appointed general manager of sales 
by Dexter & Carpenter, Inc. 


Fred W. Virgien has resigned his posi- 
tion with Whitney & Kemmerer to become 
assistant manager of the New York office 
of the Producers Fuel Co. 


Walter 8S. Morgan, of the Rutledge & 
Taylor Coal Co., who has heretofore been 
salesman out of the St. Louis office of the 
company, has recently been transferred to 
the Chicago offices of the company. 


Richard H. Williams has been re-elected 
a Class B director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, for a term of three 
years beginning on Jan. 1. Mr. Williams 
is senior partner of William & Peters, 
wholesale coal dealers at No. 1 Broadway. 
He is a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, a director and member of the 
finance committee of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, and a director of a 
number of other corporations. 


H. I. Smith, a coal mining engineer for- 
merly with the Bureau of Mines,-has re- 
turned to the service of that bureau after 
having served in Serbia as a member of 
the American Commission to that country. 
It is probable that Mr. Smith will be sent 
ie Denver as an inspector of coal land 
eases. 


E. C. Pratt and brother, B. A. Pratt, of 
the Republic Coal Co., Minneapolis, have 
secured a tract of land in Cass County, 
Texas, which they propose to develop for 
iron ore, 


The lately organized Maxim Coal and 
Coke Corporation of Buffalo has elected 
the following officers: L. P. Zimmerman, 
president; F. A. MeCarthy, vice-president ; 
D. J. MeCarthy, secretary and treasurer. 
The active members were formerly con- 
nected with the North American Coal & 
Coke Corporation. 


A. F. Harper, formerly Mining Engineer 
with Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Ruffner Ore Mines Division 
of the same company at Irondale, Ala. 


Miss Anita R. Freneh has been appointed 
comptometer operator in the coal ‘section 
of the division of mineral resources, 
Geological Survey. 
the Treasury Department and spent nearly 
two years overseas with the A. E. F. 


Ray S. Linzee, for over twenty years a 
member of the First Bank & Trust Co., of 
Duquoin, Ill, has announced his resignation 
from that institution to become connected 
with the Jewel Coal & Mining Co., of St. 
Louis, in its Duquoin offices. 


Arthur Neale of the Pittsburg Coal Co., 
operating in Illinois now owned by the Illi- 
nois Coal & Coke Co., has left for Pitts- 
burg, Pa., where he will be assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Pittsburg Coal Co. 


Fritz J. Frank, vice president of the Iron 
Age Publishing Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of that company, following the resig- 
nation of William M. Taylor, who has been 
president and general manager for more 
than ten years. 


A. K. Morris who has recently assumed 
the duties of Vice-President of the Penn- 
Sylvania Coal Co, having resigned as coal 
traffic manager of the Erie Railroad Co., 
was connected with the local office of the 
Federal Fuel Administration during the 
war. Mr. Morris will make his headquar- 
ters at Dunmore, Pa. 


The space occupied by W. A. Marshall 
& Co. on the 8th floor of 25 Beaver St., 
New York City, has been increased by the 
addition of two large rooms. The export 
department, in charge of F. J. Kerner, will 
occupy the additional space. Clarence W. 
White, who was formerly connected with 
Madeira, Hill & Co., at 143 Liberty street, 
is now a member of the bituminous Tide- 
water staff of Marshall & Co. 


George W. Conners, S. IL. Yerkes and 
W. C. Adams have been appointed a com- 
mittee of the Alabama coal operators to 
raise funds to defray a substantial portion 
of the $37.500 required for the purchase of 
per ite of the $400,000 coal terminal at 

obile. 


P. C. Sullivan has been appointed Fair- 
mont representative of the Hquitable Fuel 
Co. of Baltimore, 


She was formerly with . 
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Gordon B. Late has been named as the 
Fairmont representative of the Seaboard 
Fuel Corporation of Philadelphia. 
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W., E. Guller, forme:ty chief engineer for 
the Shoal Creek Coal Co. at Panama, IIL, 
has accepted a position with the Donk 
Bros. Coal & Coke Co. as chief engineer 
and assistant general superintendent. Mr. 
Guller will make his headquarters in 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


H. S. Drake, formerly with the Clarkson 
Coal Mining Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has joined 
John Mahony & Co., Certified Public Ac- 
countants, of Illinois, as manager of their 
Hes Moines office in charge of business in 
owa. 








Industrial News 





Nashville, Tenn.—The Nashville Indus- 
trial Corporation, composed of business 
men of Nashville, have purchased from the 
U. S. Government the ‘‘Old Hickory” Pow- 
der Plant at Jacksonville, located 12 miles 
east of Nashville, on the navigable Cum- 
berland river. The purpose of the Nash- 
ville people is to industrially develop this 
immense war undertaking into a _ large 
manufacturing center, having available im- 
mense housing and manufacuring buildings 
and facilities. 

Toledo, Ohio—The Central West Coal & 
Lumber Co. of Columbus has opened a 
branch office at 730 Nicholas Building, with 
A. B. Wilson in charge as manager. 

New York, N. Y.—The Central Pocahon- 
tas Coal Co., has removed its main office 
to 32 Broadway. 

New York, N. Y.—The West Penn Fuel 
Co, Inc., announces the opening of a New 
York office, Suite 810, No. 150 Nassau St., 
district manager, Frank W. Casler. 








Coming Meetings 





American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 to 17, 1921. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Ine., will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City, Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 


American Society of Civil Engineers will 
hold its annual meeting Jan. 19 and 20, 
1921, at its headquarters, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. Acting secretary, Herbert 
S. Crocker, 33 West 389th St., New York 


American’ Statistical Association will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 29 and 30 at 
Atlantic City, N. J., with headquarters at 
The Chalfonte. Secretary, Robt. E. Chad- 
dock, Columbia University, New York City. 


American Economic Association’s thirty- 
third annual meeting will be held at At- 
lantic City, Haddon Hall, Dec. 27-30. Coal 
papers will be read at the Monday evening 
session, starting at 8 o’clock and Tuesday 
morning at 9:30. Secretary, R. B. Wester- 
field, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 








Recent Patents 





Grease Cup.—Eli W. K. Burg, Toledo, 
Ohio, 1,348,362. Aug. 3, 1920. Filed Dec. 
12, 1917. Serial No. 206,827. 


Conveyor.—W. J. Voelker, 
Iowa, 1,348,671. Aug. 3, 1920. 
2, 1919. Serial No. 301,166. 


Pulverized Fuel-Burning Device.—John 


Waterloo, 
Filed June 


Dickson, Vancouver, Wash., 1,349,148. Aug. 
ne aa Filed July 28, 1917. Serial No. 
3,341, 


Mine Pulley or Roller.—James Boyd An- 


derson, Philadelphia, Pa., 1,349,183. Aug. 
ee ee Filed Feb. 3, i920. Serial No. 
356,087. 


Separator for Treatment of Coal, Clays, 
Ores and the Like.—John M. Draper, Bridg- 


end, Eng., 1,351,234. Aug. 31, 1920. Filed 
Feb. 4, 1919. Serial No. 274,836. 
Squirrel-Cage Winding. Construction.— 
Nathan Wilkinson, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1,351,270. Aug. 31, 1920. 


Filed Aug. 27, 1914. Serial No. 859,121. 
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Getting Down to Business 


OSTS of production, quality of product and service 
are the interrogation marks the coal man sees 
where’er he turns today. From now on it is not merely 
a question of mining and shipping coal but of mining 
good coal, shipping it clean and selling it to advantage. 
As one of our correspondents notes, the day of the real 
coal man has returned, and the amateur must needs be- 
gin at the bottom and learn the business. 
The return of competitive conditions augurs well for 
interest in association work in problems of cost ac- 
counting, in freight rates, and other matters of common 
interest. In the last three years there has appeared 
a new crop of coal men whose ability to stay in the busi- 
ness depends entirely upon the diligence with which 
they study their problems. There are times when coal 
is just plain dyed mud; there are times when coal is 
coal, but more often coal is merchandise—all of which 
is another way of saying that the market is sometimes 
excellent, sometimes indifferent and more often poor. 
When the demand for coal is so strong that ordinary 
rules of doing business go by the board, the trade is 
withal profitable but fraught with political pitfalls— 
as this year, when the industry is threatened by politi- 
cians with some unknown form of harness because of 
high prices. It is to be assumed that common sense will 
somehow prevail at Washington this winter and that 
what the coal industry has next to face is not Federal 


intervention in the form of fixed prices but an unre- 


stricted supply and a market that is easy—a restoration 
of the working of the law of supply and demand brought 
about by the bridging of the space between mine and 
furnace by ample transportation. 


‘Making Improvements in the Off Season 


EW industries in the United States have had their 


activity so nearly sustained to the close of the: 
calendar year as coal. 


The slump in many lines began 
in the late summer and had reached the bottom by the 


beginning of December, but bituminous coal production 
-has not as yet suffered as it will later when all consumers 
-are satisfied. 


In consequence the coal industry will 
close the year in satisfactory shape, with little if any- 
thing to be “written off” in inventories. It is assumed 
that the coal producer was not embarrassed in meeting 
his Federal taxes on Dec. 15, but next March, when 
the first installment of 1920 taxes fall due, he may be 
in a somewhat different condition, unless he has laid 
by a surplus from this year’s earnings. 

It is generally recognized as good business to spend 
money in off periods of industrial activity for develop- 
ment and works of improvement. Expansion of the 
capacity of bituminous coal mines in 1920 was great 
but it was largely gained by the opening of numerous 
small high-cost properties. Operations of this type can- 
not exist when prices approach the cost of production 
of the larger or better-equipped properties, and in fact 


are today rapidly going out of business because they 
have ceased to be bonanzas. 

But the average production of 530,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal for the last five years and 550,000,000 
tons this year cannot have been accomplished without 
exhausting many coal-mining properties and greatly 
depreciating the equipment in the remaining operations. 
No less than 200 commercial mines must be opened each 
vear to maintain output at its present figure. Despite 
the present dull outlook in industrial and railroad coal 
business, these new mines must be opened and 
developed during the coming year. 

As an industry deserving the consideration of finan- 
ciers coal has made notable progress since 1914, 
evidence of which is to be had from many quarters. 
The next six months, no matter what the spot price of 
coal, will witness steady development of old and new 
mines. It is good business to use any idle time offered 
by lack of orders for coal in perfecting the machine for 
the next spurt: Trained and desirable labor can thus 
be held and given at least earnings sufficient for exist- 
ence. It is fortunate that the coal industry is in position 
to finance such a period of dullness as is in prospect and 
to be able to invest for future use a part of the earn- 
ings of this year. 


The Calder Report 


TRIPPED of repetitions and inconsequentials as well 

as of pure diatribe, the Calder report may be sum- 
marized as a conclusion that “the private interests now 
in control of the production and distribution of coal, in 
spite of efforts by some, are actually unable to prevent 
a continuance or a repetition of the present deplorable 
situation and that it is the duty of the government 
to take such reasonable and practical steps as it may to 
remedy the evil.” . Turned aside from its legitimate 
field of investigation into the evils of the building 
industry by the alluring headline value of attacks on 
high prices for coal, this committee has attempted to 
tell Congress that something is grievously wrong with the 
coal industry, without itself seriously studying the 
industry. 

In the first place the committee takes no cognizance 
of the fact that the “present deplorable situation” has 
been already largely cured; that prices, particularly of 
bituminous coal, are again low; that the comparatively 
small percentage of producers of anthracite who were 
collecting exorbitant premiums on their small outputs 
have been compelled by the law of supply and demand to 
lower prices; that no one has suffered from cold because 
of lack of coal, and that the country is well stocked and 
is fast losing interest in scare-head stories about the 
“coal barons.” 

The admission that the men in the industry “are 
actually unable to prevent a continuance or repetition” 
of the conditions the Senator deplores likewise is an 
admission—not intentional, of course—that the coal 
men were not. responsible for any of those conditions. 
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Refusing to accept the fundamental fact that the 
high prices of bituminous coal of last summer were 
effects and not causes, and that the cause was lack of 
transportation, the report of the Senate Reconstruction 
Committee attacks the granting of priority orders to 
coal by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
charges that profiteering was the result of such orders. 
Not a word is said about increasing the transportation 
facilities of the country or recognition of the fact, as 
shown by evidence presented to the committee, that the 
priority orders simply permitted coal to have its fair 
share of transportation. Nor does the report dis- 
tinguish in any manner between anthracite and 
bituminous coal, the conditions surrounding which, as 
regards production, distribution and cost, are as dif- 
ferent as night from day. 

We fail to find in the report of the committee refer- 
ence to the real cause of the high prices of anthracite— 
loss of production through labor strikes—nor does the 
remedy proposed by the Senators make provision for 
preventing losses to the public from this cause. 

After all the fireworks Senator Calder and his assist- 
ant, F. T. Miller, have let off during the last summer 
and autumn they finally conclude not that there be 
Federal regulation or control, but that all producers, 
shippers and handlers of coal be required by Federal 
statute to file reports of all their business transactions 
for “possible use by the Department of Justice and other 
governmental agencies” in eliminating “prevailing evils 
as to irregularity of deliveries, inferiority of quality, 
profiteering in prices, and undue monopoly of transporta- 
tion.” Federal licensing is suggested as an extreme 
remedy. 

With the arraignment of the looseness with which 
coal contracts are held, we are more sympathetic. In 
large measure operators and shippers are warranted in 
protecting themselves in their contracts from loss of 
production through poor car supply, but entirely too 
many shippers during the season just past found too 
many ways to dodge their obligations, when it was to 
their gain, to enable the industry as a whole to uphold 
as perfect or even as the best possible form the present 
practice of doing business. But the Calder committee 
makes no mention of correcting this evil by having the 
government—whose “inherent responsibility” is pro- 
claimed in protecting the people from unfair prices and 
broken contracts—insure an ever-present car supply for 
the mines and thus remove the only joker in the coal 
contract. 

The Senate Committee on Reconstruction and Building 
having spent so much of its valuable time and our money 
on coal, it is hoped that some work may yet be done on 
the question of profiteers and graft in the building 
trades. However, a committee as prejudiced against the 
coal producers as this one may well be suspected of being 
as prejudiced in favor of the producers of buildings. If 
nothing more constructive for the building industry can 
be suggested than has been presented for coal, this com- 
mittee may well be discharged. 





Full Day’s Runs 


ERHAPS no greater source of gratification to a 
mine worker can be given than the assurance that 
any promise made of a full-day’s run will be kept by 
the management. Hitherto there always has been a 
doubt of the truth of the promise made by an executive 
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when he displayed the placard “Work tomorrow at Mine 
16” or some like notice. This doubt always remained 
unless a string of empty cars—enough to permit of a 
day’s run—was seen above the tipple. 

Too often there was nothing but the promise of the 
railroad to supply the cars, and when the next morning 
came, the cars were not in sight, and the operator’s 
representative was compelled to keep track of the slow 
progress of the train which was to bring him the 
means of operating his mine. A derailment, the pulling 
of a brake rigging, a long wait at a passing point, a 
heavy fall of snow or a slide often delayed the railroad 
train, and nothing remained finally but to close the 
mine for that day. Sometimes the incoming locomo- 
tive failed to bring to the local switching engine the 
promised number of cars and someone went short or 
all the mines on the branch failed to receive the quota 
promised. 

In other cases the mine ran, but the quota was 
unequal to a full-day’s run, or again some cars might 
contain frozen manure, ashes, road material,or snow, 
or might need repair, and a delay was caused that 
either kept the men idle below ground or caused all 
of them to start for home, discontented and disap- 
pointed. 

At some mines today a sufficient storage is main- 
tained so that when the bins are empty over the night 
which precedes a running day, a promise to run may 
be made with certainty that it will be fulfilled—cars 
or no cars—provided, of course, that there is a market 
for run-of-mine or that the coal can be run through 
the screens from storage. Men then do not wait to 
see cars above the tipple, but enter the mines to fill 
the storage bins. Many a mine is closed down because, 
owing to uncertainty as to the prospects, enough men 
abstain from going to work to make operation extremely 
unprofitable. 

Moreover, with such storage, work can go on, no 
matter how annoying may be the delays from cars im- 
properly cleaned or out of repair. It is not necessary 
to run such cars below the tipple. While they are 
being cleaned, the mine can be run to storage, and 
the same resource is available should a derailment hold 
up work, or screens have to be changed, or an elevator 
play out in the washery. 

The steadiness of run is a source of profit to the 
operator. He gets more and better men; he is apt to 
get a fuller quota when he does run; he has no two- 
hour allowances to pay for daymen awaiting cars; his 
organization continues to function smoothly; he stands 
well with the railroad because he can always be relied 
on to fill promptly the cars that are delivered to him 
and because he never runs cars through the tipple 
to be shifted back into line. If cars come in late on 
Saturday, they can be filled readily for the Sunday 
crews, and Sunday often is the busy day on the main 
line. The provision pays dividends and creates satis- 
faction all around. It is cheaper to store coal in big 
bins than in mine cars, for the latter are, of course, 
the most expensive of all storage receptacles, and coal 
is likely to freeze in them. 

At some mines only slack is stored or at least the 
bulk of the piles are of that class of coal. Then when 
cars are few the lump and nut orders can be filled and 
the slack stored. There are various forms of day-to-day 
storages. They are expensive in first cost, but they 
pay well in dividends and in satisfaction. 
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Accessibility, Convenience and Cleanliness 


Make This Machine Shop Efficient 


Plenty of Light, an Arrangement That Precludes Lost Motion 
in Operation, Adequate Equipment and Neatness Continuously 
Maintained Render Possible the Performance of Excellent 
Work with Minimum Effort on the Part of the Workmen 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ACHINE shops at coal mines usually have such 

a haphazard arrangement that they do not lend 

themselves to description. A glance at the 
arrangement of the shop shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, however, reveals that much thought has 
been taken in its design. Each department is placed 
so that it can give the greatest degree of co-operation 
to the work of the others, and do it with a minimum 
expenditure of effort. 

This machine shop is located near Hazleton, Pa., and 
is the property of the Cranberry Creek Coal Co. It 
was designed with two main purposes in view; first, 
the maintenance of the locomotives and, second, the 
upkeep of the mine cars. But, of course, any equipment 
which may be damaged anywhere around the mines 
comes to this plant for repair. At this mine 300 steel 
mine cars with Hyatt roller bearings are in use as 
well as 700 old-fashioned wooden cars. Twelve narrow- 
gage locomotives are used on the surface as well as 
four of standard gage. In the mine two 15-ton Goodman 
electric locomotives are employed as well as two 83-ton 
machines, one of which was built by the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co. The coal company also employs eight 
53-ton Ironton storage-battery locomotives and one 
6-ton Mancha. 

Fig. 1 shows the exterior of the combined shops. The 
frame, including the roof trusses, is of wood. The walls 


proper are of Hy-rib lath covered with stucco. The 
roof is covered with asbestos roofing made by H. H. 
Robertson Co. Plenty of light is furnished by the many 
windows on all sides of the building. This is shown 
not only in the frontispiece but also in the plan of the 
building, Fig. 4. 


DETERMINING THE POSITION OF DEPARTMENTS 


The interior arrangement is interesting. At one end 
of the building the mine cars enter, and the other end 
accommodates the locomotives. This keeps the two dis- 
tinct types of work separate, and therefore determines 
the position of the machine and carpenter departments. 
Naturally the mine cars require more carpenter work 
than the locomotives. Accordingly this department is 
located near the point of entrance of the mine cars. 
The locomotives, on the other hand, require more work 
from the machine shop, and as a result this shop is near 
the end of the building that is devoted to their repair. 
In many instances, however, machine work must be 
done for the mine cars and carpenter work on the 
locomotives. As a result a connecting track is laid 
between these two departments which permits a loco- 
motive to be sent from the machine shop to the carpenter 
shop and vice versa, without the necessity of leaving 
the building. 

As the blacksmith shop has to do work for both 
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departments, it is properly placed between them, so that - 


it is readily accessible to either. This permits the 
moving of parts a minimum distance, reducing the 
number of unnecessary steps that otherwise would have 
to be taken were this department located elsewhere. 
One subdivision in the car shop is of interest. As 
a number of mine cars are built of steel, the car- 
repair shop is divided into two sections, and the repair 
work on the steel cars is done in the portion of the 










TOL Gees 
Carpenter Shop 


In the right background may be seen a 
portion of the blacksmith shop, showing 
how closely these departments come: to- 
gether. Such compactness lends itself to 
ease of operation and consequent effi- 
ciency. 


car-repair department most remote from the mine-car 
entrance. This places this type of car as near as pos- 
sible to the machine and blacksmith shops. The loca- 
tions of all of these departments are shown on the 
plan of the building, Fig. 4. 


NEEDLESS TRAVEL BY MEN Is ELIMINATED 


To take up the details of the various departments: 
In the north end of the building, to the left as one 
enters, is the electrical shop. As most of the electrical 
work on the locomotives is done underground, this shop 
is lccated nearest to the slope, with the result that the 
distance the men have to travel back and forth to their 
work is reduced as much as possible. Of course, all the 
armature winding is done in the shop itself and not 
below ground. Besides this, this department maintains 
all the electrical equipment at the plant. On the occa- 
sion of my visit, this shop had not yet moved into the 
main building, but at the present time it is doubtless 
in the quarters prepared for it. 

Immediately to the rear of the electrical department 
is the carpenter shop shown in Fig. 2. The equipment 
consists of the following: One Fay Eagan hub mortiser 
and drill, one Oliver universal saw and one 48-in. grind- 
stone. Power is furnished by a 40-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
motor. 2 

To the right of the electrical shop as one enters the 
building are the repair tracks for the mine cars. As 
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will be seen in the plan, large pits are provided so that 
men can, when necessary, work underneath the cars. 
A traveling crane is so arranged that the lifting of 
heavy parts by hand is reduced to a minimum. These 
repair tracks extend past the electrical shop and to the 
end of the carpenter shop, where the space allotted 
to the repair of steel mine cars is located. As the 
blacksmith department has to do much work for these 
cars, the section devoted to their repair is made readily 
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Interior of Blacksmith Shop 


At the right may be seen the steam 
hammer. Such hammers are by no means 
as common in mine repair shops as is 
desirable. They may be made to do much 
of the medium to heavy forging. 


accessible to the blacksmiths, who are located on the 


left-hand side of the building immediately to the rear 
In the steel-car shop, as it 
might be called, a riveting forge has been installed, so 
that it is unnecessary to heat the rivets in the black- 
smith shop. 

The blacksmith shop has four large forges, one placed 
at.each corner of the department. Located conveniently, 
in approximately the middle of the shop, is an 800-lb. 
Sellers steam hammer. Fig. 1 shows this hammer as 
well as two of the forges. In Fig. 2, to the extreme 
right, at the rear, can be seen the same two forges, 
showing how close the carpenter shop adjoins that 
provided for the blacksmiths. 

Immediately to the rear of the blacksmith shop is the 
machine shop, the interior of which is shown in Fig. 3.. 
The equipment of this department is excellent, capable 
of handling almost any work that is required about the 
mine. The following is a list of the machinery installed 
in this shop: A 16-in. Pond lathe (old), a 26-in. Maine 
electric lathe, a 26-in. W. F. & J. Barnes post drill, a 
100-ton Watson-Stillman portable wheel press, a 48-in. 
radial drill; a double 18-in. emery grinder, a 13-in. 
National Machine Co. bolt machine, an 18-in. Atkins 
Kivit Kut power saw, a No. 9 and a No. 6 Victor pipe 
machine, cutting threads on pipe from } to 8 in. in diam- 
eter, a 26-in. sharper, a punch and shears, and an 
Ox-Weld welding and cutting outfit. The large radial 
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FIG. 3 
Machine 
Shop 
Equipment of this 
department is 


such that few 
jobs coming to 
the shop are be- 
yond its capabili- 
ties. An autoge- 
nous welding out- 
fit is part of the 
equipment. 








drill has a pit beside it, so that long work can be 
handled. Acetylene for welding and cutting is made as 
required in a generator having a capacity of 50 cu.ft. 
Immediately across the building from the machine 
shop is the locomotive-repair department. Here a large 
pit has been built under the track, so that the men can 
have plenty of room while working under a locomotive. 
As will be seen from Fig. 3, all the machines that 
require a large amount of light in their operation are 
placed near windows. This permits the men to do the 
best work possible. A traveling crane operated by 
hand spans the central bay and may be traversed the 
full length of the machine shop, permitting the handling 
of heavy equipment with minimum manual labo.. 
Several changes have been made from the original 
design. At first it was considered desirable to place 
narrow-gage industrial tracks throughout the building. 
This plan was abandoned, and the mine-car tracks 
have been run wherever they were believed to be neces- 
sary. The latter had to be extended into the building 
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regardless of the use of industrial tracks, and the omis- 
sion of the narrow-gage roadways prevented an un- 
necessary duplication. 

It will be noted in the plan of the building that the 
track arrangement is now made so that any one of the 
departments is readily accessible from any other. Lav- 
atories are placed at one end of the building, while 
at the other end a washroom has been installed. Look- 
ing at these interior illustrations of the different 
departments, it will be noted how exceptionally clean 
the floors are kept. These pictures were made at a 
time when the foremen were not expecting or antic- 
ipating that photos would be taken, so that the condition 
shown is not exceptional. 

With plenty of light, a clean and attractive place to 
work in, departments so arranged that the men do not 
have to take unnecessary steps in the prosecution of 
their tasks.and with the excellent équipment furnished, 
it is no wonder that the men here employed can turn 
out the fine quality of work that they do. 
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Why America’s Export Coal Business 
Should Be Built Up—tl 


Overseas Coal Trade’s Share in Great Britain’s Maritime Success 
Cited in Emphasizing the Importance of Foreign Commerce in Coal 
—Fleet of Colliers Called Backbone of British Shipping Industry 


By ERICH W. ZIMMERMANN, PH.D.* 


was contained in the preceding part of this 

article. We have shown that the exportation of 
coal is not as bad as many try to make us believe. But 
to say that coal exports are not bad is to stop half way. 
The full truth is that coal exports are good. A strong 
coal export trade is a valuable asset for any maritime 
nation, but particularly for a country which is just 
about to regain a footing in the keen rivalry for ocean 
shipping. 

It is this connection existing between coal exports 
and maritime success which makes a careful analysis of 
our position in the international coal trade of the world 
so important at this particular juncture of the country’s 
history when we hope to regain our place on the seas, 
lost when the sun set upon the supremacy of the 
clipper ship. As a nation we are not yet “ship-minded.” 
We have to learn a great deal, and particularly in try- 
ing to form an opinion and to pass judgment upon the 
merits and demerits of as complex a problem as that 
offered by coal exports we shall do well to study care- 
fully the experiences of other nations whose lot it was to 


J) ves con of coal exports against certain charges 





*Professor 
eatur, Ill. 


of Commerce, the James Milliken University, De- 





antedate us in the matter of coal exportation. Among 
these nations Great Britain is in a class by herself. 
We therefore ought to familiarize ourselves with the 
views which enlightened Britishers have formed con- 
cerning coal exports—views based upon decades of expe- 
rience—and then see to what extent we can apply to 
our own situation the lesson which they have to teach. 
Of course, it is taken for granted that we cannot 
slavishly imitate—apply without modification. Never 
is the case of one nation exactly the same as that of 
another. 

We begin our discussion with several statements made 
by British thinkers on the subject of coal exports: 

“The fleet of colliers is the backbone of England’s 
shipping industry; the remaining branches of our sea- 
borne commerce are but the offshoots of the coal trade. 
Our entire merchant marine trading with countries east 
of us, such as Norway, Russia, France, etc., and to a 
lesser degree the vessels going to the West Indies, are 
but a part of our coal fleet, which they leave for a voyage 
or two during the year when market conditions abroad 
or freight rates warrant their doing so. The coal trade 


is indeed the refuge and mother of our shipping 
industry.” 





Coal Loading 
at 
Charleston 


A close-up of 
coal-loading ma- 
chinery in action 
on the Charleston 
waterfront. The 
hoist is swinging 
over one of the 
hatches of a 
ship preparatory 
to filling the hold 
with coal for ex- 
port. The machin- 
ery picks up rail- 
way cars and 
dumps them into 
the chute as eas- 
ily and as quickly 
as you would pick 
up a hand scuttle 
and empty its 
contents into an 
open grate. 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway. 
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This was written in 1699, or 221 years ago. We 
found it in a pamphlet entitled “The Mischief of the 
Five-Shilling Tax Upon Coals,’ which we unearthed 
from among the treasures of the library of the British 
Museum. We see that the question of the desirability 
of coal exports is an old one. About a hundred years 
later Adam Smith in his famous treatise “The Wealth 
of the Nations” argued against hindering coal exports, 
as he considered it unwise to “restrain the export of 
the instruments of trade.” 

But we live in the twentieth century and are more con- 
cerned with what people think today. During the war 
the far-seeing British Board of Trade, the organization 
which corresponds to our Department of Commerce, 
appointed a committee to consider the position of the 
coal trade after the war. The report came out in 1918, 
It begins with the following ‘essential preliminary con- 
sideration” : 

“The report is drawn up on the assumption that it is 
essential in the national interest that the export coal 
trade, which before the war amounted to about one- 
fourth of the entire output, should not only be main- 
tained but that every effort should be made to increase it. 

“Tf the export of coal were stopped, or even materially 
reduced, this would result in the throwing out of employ- 
ment of a vast and varied body of workers and the loss 
of a very large amount of wealth to the country now dis- 
tributed in wages and in the maintenance of industry. 
It would have a serious effect on the shipping tonnage 
carrying on the overseas trade from our ports and would 
raise the level of homeward freights and increase 
materially the cost to the country of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. It would increase the cost of producing 
the coal required by every industry and householder in 
the country. It would lead to serious depreciation of 
railway and dock property, and might even cause the 
ruin of some of the companies carrying on these under- 
takings. 


BRITISH PLANNED TO INCREASE COAL TRADE 


“Such considerations appear to the committee to 
point conclusively to the necessity for a strong policy 
being followed in developing the export coal trade as 
vital to the economic interests of the nation. Upon this 
aspect of the subject the committee endorse the view 
expressed in the report issued by the Royal Commission 
on Coal Supplies in 1905 in the following terms: 

“<The witnesses generally were of opinion that the 
maintenance of a large coal export trade is of supreme 
importance to the country and essential to the pros- 
perity of the coal-producing districts. It is said that 
the larger output rendered ‘possible by the export trade 
enables the collieries to be worked regularly and to the 
fullest capacity, and that the general and fixed charges 
being spread over a larger tonnage, the average cost of 
working and consequently the selling price to the British 
consumer can be kept lower than would be the case if 
the collieries were worked for home consumption only. 
It was pointed out by some of the witnesses that coal 
is so essential an element of outward cargoes that any 
diminution of our coal export must cause a rise in the 
import freights on goods, etc. The evidence shows that 
a large quantity of the coal exported to foreign countries 
is destined for the use of British ships coaling abroad.’ ” 

But after all, that report was written by men more or 
less directly interested in the exportation of coal. So the 
sceptic>might be apt to discount a great deal of what 
they have to say as partial and selfish propaganda. So 
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we turn to another report written by a different com- 
mittee, also appointed by the Board of Trade. This 
committee was to consider the position of the shipping 
and shipbuilding industries after the war. Here we 
read: 

“In the period up to the outbreak of the war we were 
the ocean carriers of the world. Our carrying trade 
was dependent on three main factors :— 

“(a) The strong industrial position of the United 
Kingdom itself, based on free access to markets of the 
world for foodstuffs and raw materials. 

“(b) A worldwide empire with well-distributed coal- 
ing stations and ports of call. 

“(c) A large coal-export trade which provided ships 
with outward freight which otherwise would have been 
lacking.” 

The last factor is all coal; the second one is partly 
coal and, as we shall see later on, the first factor has a 
good deal more to do with coal exports than appears at 
first sight. Coal is indeed the key to an understanding 
of the carrying trade. 


AMERICAN AUTHORITIES FAVOR BRITISH PLAN 


Perhaps even British shipping men are prejudiced in 
favor of coal exports. So we turn to American students 
of the shipping situation. In his latest annual report 
our Commissioner of Navigation makes this statement: 
“British trade and shipping for years were developed, 
looking only at the material side of it, on the produc- 
tion of an excess of coal for export beyond domestic 
demands.” Our Shipping Board in a valuable publica- 
tion entitled “Steamship Fuel Stations” voices similar 
views. The National Bank of Commerce in its Com- 
merce Monthly (Vol. 1, No. 7) said: “Coal is Great 
Britain’s greatest natural resource : Upon the 
ability to export coal depends Great Britain’s ability 
to import the raw materials necessary for the carrying 
on of her great industrial life.” 

Enough has been said to show what men entitled to 
speak as authorities think of the economic significance 
which coal exports have for Great Britain. Let us now 
study the facts and see to what extent the lesson of 
Great Britain may be applied to our own situation. 

In the first place, we shall try to explain why, 
generally speaking, coal is a most desirable vessel cargo. 
We content ourselves here with a curt enumeration of 
the various factors which account for this desirability: 

(1) The general usefulness of coal, which assures a 
wide market. 

(2) The relative scarcity of coal—the number of 
coal-using countries exceeds by far the number of coal- 
producing countries. 

(3) The load factor of coal, which allows an almost 
ideal utilization of cargo space. 

(4) The relative ease with which coal may be loaded 
into the holds of tramps, gravity doing 90 per cent of 
the work. 

(5) The steadiness of the coal trade, which in con- 
trast to the trade in agricultural products is hardly, if 
at all, affected by seasonal fluctuations. 

(6) The usefulness of coal as a ballast cargo, which, 
however, was more important before the construction of 
double-bottom vessels than it is now. 

These factors are capable of general application. They 
hold good for American shipping with equal force as 
for British, Norwegian or any other. But besides these 
general characteristics of coal as a commodity there are 
special circumstances peculiar only to the British 
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situation which account for the fact that England’s 
lesson cannot, without modification, be applied to our 
own case. 

There is, most important of all, the general character 
of the trade of the United Kingdom. We frequently 
meet with the erroneous idea that England’s trade is 
largely in the nature of an exchange of manufactured 
products for raw materials and foodstuffs. That is only 
a half truth. It would be nearer to the facts to say 
that Great Britain pays for its imports of raw materials 
and foodstuffs with the products of her cotton mills and 
the services which her bankers, insurance companies 
and shipping concerns render to foreign countries. The 
British Board of Trade in a report recently published 
estimates the net earnings of British shipping for the 
current year at approximately $2,200,000,000, a goodly 
portion of which amount was undoubtedly earned by 
carrying other countries’ goods. But that refers to the 
financial side of the trade balance only. 


How CoAL AND FINISHED PRODUCTS TRAVEL 


Many people believe that the ships which carry the 
raw materials and foodstuffs to the ports of the United 
Kingdom also carry the finished products of the mills. 
But that is a serious misconception. Roughly speaking, 
the balance of British commerce, so far as weight is 
concerned, is raw materials and foodstuffs vs. coal. 
These goods are generally carried in tramps, while the 
finished products travel in the company of passengers or 
on freight liners. A few figures will prove the case: 


Estimated Imports 


Exports of Coal 
into United Kingdom 


from United Kingdom 


in Gross Tons in Gross Tons 
TOUS pap tlecten sine chek oh CEE eee 54,500,000 73,400,000 
RULE rues Geto ss 3. dic Ane ana pats one 46,400,000 59,000,000 
RIES ses tate te OSes rick: 45,500,000 43,500,000 
19) gees sate nh orgee ciate eentoe 41,400,000 38,400,000 
HOU WES $e tee Chane brn, co Re toiciepe 6 Biedas 34,000,000 35,000,000 
USS Sao. Cen ee cine co cnt or 35,200,000 31,800,000 
191 9.3.68 roa cused ais neue wr chott eee 39,000,000 35,200,000 


It appears that the weight of the coal exports alone 
would have sufficed, in several of the years enumerated 
here, to balance the weight of the imports. Of course, 
things do not come out as nicely in reality as they appear 
on paper. Much coal is exported by ships which do not 
bring back any commodities at all. At least that was 
the case in the days before the war, when whole fleets 
of special colliers equipped with rapid loading and 
unloading machinery used to ply between the Bristol 
Channel ports, the Humber ports and particularly the 
Tyne ports and Rotterdam, Hamburg, Havre and other 
important shipping points on the Continent. These 
ships relied upon the rapid turn-around for their profits 
and were operated much like ferries or like most of the 
tank steamers. 

Still other ships would take coal to lonesome islands, 
important, because of their strategic position astraddle 
important sea lanes, as coaling stations but non-produc- 
tive as far as outward cargoes are concerned. Those 
ships also would either have to return empty or else— 
and that undoubtedly is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion—seek a homeward cargo in some more or less dis- 
tant market. But islands are not the only places neces- 
sitating “triangular” voyages. Take the case of a 
ship carrying coal to Gibraltar and going on to Bilbao 
for a cargo of ore, or again a vessel loading coal for 
Port Said and bringing home grain from Black Sea 
ports. But still there are many cases where even this 
arrangement cannot be made. 

Many raw materials and foodstuffs come from sources 
where coal is not needed or is supplied from nearer 
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coal fields. Moreover, in many cases British coal is 
carried out by vessels of other than British registry and 
frequently they carry goods back not to England but to 
Continental or Scandinavian ports. So on the one hand 
Great Britain has enjoyed the advantages which go with 
a large entrance of foreign shipping and, on the other 
hand, Northwestern Europe has shared in the benefits 
which transportation of coal brings to shipping. 

Naturally when, owing to slackening production, coal 
exports had to be curtailed, the foreign ships were the 
first to suffer. England thus possesses a kind of shock 
absorber which protects her own shipping from all but 
the very worst shocks befalling the coal-exporting 
industry. 

We have frequently referred to the benefits which 
coal exports bring to industry and shipping. Let us 
examine them more closely. In a recent magazine we 
read the following: ‘The effects of the curtailment of 
coal exports were felt as early as June, 1920, when 
Scotland and the North of England could not get enough 
pig iron from overseas because they were no longer able 
to supply the inward ore ships with outward freights of 
coal.” Insufficient pig iron came in because not enough 
coal went out. This is just one example. It could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
coal exports for the shipping and manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom. Without coal exports the 
great bulk of the shipping bound for British ports and 
for Northwestern Europe in general, bringing wheat, 
cotton, timber, wool, etc., would be compelled to clear 
without cargo, and in ballast. That would mean that no 
gutward freight would be earned in the majority of 
instances and consequently a very much heavier freight 
would have to be charged on articles of import, which 
would thereby be heavily increased in price to the con- 
sumer. These articles, as we have seen, are divided into 
two main groups: Foodstuffs and raw materials. Both 
have a vital bearing upon the industrial prowess of 
the importing country. 

Foodstuffs react on wages. Ordinarily low prices for 
imported foodstuffs permit low wages. Labor and raw 
materia! make up the bulk of the industrial expense 
account. That means that coal exports, by lowering the 
price of both these items, are, to a large degree, 
responsible for the powerful position of British indus- 
tries. With the growth of industries based upon 
imported raw material, carried on by laborers whose 
dinner plate is filled with the products of overseas 
countries, the growth of shipping goes hand in hand.. 
Shipping is but the handmaiden of trade and trade helps 
industry. Unless the outward coal freight had lowered 
the freight on imported grain and other staple com- 
modities it is doubtful whether the process of indus- 
trialization of the British Isles would have been as 
rapid as it has been. So coal is indeed the foundation of 
British success and coal exports have generously con- 
tributed thereto. 

The succeeding article will show to what extent we 
may apply the British lesson to our own case. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT OF the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce says that Trade Commissioner J. Morgan 
Clements investigated mineral resources in China and 
submitted a report on coal. The Bureau. has prepared 
reports on the Chilean and Argentine markets for fuel. 
The Russian Division has prepared reports on the Siberian 
petroleum shortage and substitute fuels and Polish coal 
resources. 


December 23, 1920 
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Under the Microscope Coal Has Already Lost 
Much of Its Former Mystery—IIl 


On Each Spore Is a Durable Outside Shell Which, Being Distinc- 
tive, Can Be Recognized in Coal —- It Enables Us to Correlate 
the Seam in Which It Appears — Bright Coal Is Clean, Light 
and Cokable; Dull Coal Is Ashy, Heavy and Less Cokable 


By REINHARDT THIESSENt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


characteristics, such as form, size and surface 

sculpturing. (Figs. 6, 7, 8 in the second install- 
ment of this article and Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 in this installment illustrate these.) Exines 
of different genera and, perhaps, of different: species 
differ in sculpturing, size, thickness of wall and form. 
By means of these differences they can be readily dis- 
tinguished one from another. 

These spore characters have been so well preserved 
in almost all coals that the spores of one kind of 
plant can be clearly distinguished from those of an- 
other. By far the greater number of the spore-exines 
of any given seam are found to be of the same kind. 
In other seams two kinds, while in still others three 
kinds of exines may form the main bulk. It is quite 
noticeable that the predominating exines of any bed 
always differ in some way from those of any other bed. 

In a given coal seam a spore-exine will occasionally 
be found that differs materially from those in other 
seams but does not predominate; nevertheless it may 
form a distinguishing characteristic of the coal seam 
in question. 


G sarscteristis, have definite and clearly-defined 





*Article entitled “Recent Developments in Microscopic Study,” 
presented at the meeting in Pittsburgh of the Coal Mining Insti- 
tute of America, Dec. 9. 

+Research chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





FIG. 1. SECTION OF COAL FROM UPPER FREEPORT 
This section is made horizontally so as to show the 


spores on their broad side. The magnification is 1,000 


-diameters. 


Although not nearly all the coal seams have been 
examined to ascertain the character of the spores they 
contain there are sufficient grounds for the broad 
statement that as far as they have been examined each 
coal seam contains one or more kinds of spore-exines 
that are predominant and characteristic, or if not pre- 
dominant they are characteristic of the seam. By this 
means any one seam may be distinguished from an- 
other. To illustrate this a few examples will be given: 

The Pittsburgh seam (Figs. 2, 6 and 7 in the second 
installment) contains a type of spore-exine that is at 
once predominant and characteristic, that is, a large 
majority of the spores are of the same kind and found 
in no other seam. It is a small spore, only 15 microns 
across the disk (Fig. 6 of the second installment) and 
relatively thin. 

The outer surface when highly magnified has much 
the appearance of the outer form of a brain (Fig. 7 
of the second installment). In cross-section it has a 
corrugated appearance, due to the sculpturing. By 
means of this feature the spore may be easily dis- 
tinguished from all other spores. As no other coal 
contains this spore, the Pittsburgh seam may be readily 
identified by means of it. 

The Upper Freeport contains a smooth and somewhat 
larger predominant spore (Figs. 3 and 8 in the second 
installment and Fig. 1 of the present installment). It 
also contains in small numbers a much larger, thick- 
walled spore sculptured with coarse ridges. This is 
the predominant spore in the Lower Freeport (Figs. 
2, a and-11).) The predominant smooth-walled spore 
of the Upper Freeport appears to become one of the 
minor spores of the Lower Freeport. These two coals 
need much more study before positive statements may 
be made concerning them. There is as yet no certainty 
as to which will be proved the predominant spore in 
the Upper Freeport and which will be found the more 
frequent in the Lower Freeport. More type samples 
will have to be examined before a positive declaration 
can be made. 


~ BROOKVILLE SEAM HAS THREE ODD EXINES 


The Brookville seam has three kinds of spore-exines, 
which together form the largest bulk of the spore 
matter (Fig. 1 in the second installment and Figs. 4, 
5 and 12 in this installment). Each of these spores 
is so decidedly different from the others and from 
those of any other seam that any one of them offers 
a ready means of identification. At a magnification of 
200 diameters the different spores may be distinguished 
quite readily. Their specific characters, however, are 
much better brought out at 1,000 diameters. 
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THIN HORIZONTAL SECTION TAKEN FROM 
LOWER FREEPORT COAL SEAM 


spores at the high magnification. of 


EGS: 


Characteristic 
1,000 diameters. 


The most unusual one is a rather large exine with 
very peculiar processes, giving it an odd shape in 
cross-sections. In horizontal sections (Fig. 4) this 
spore-exine presents different appearances, all accord- 
ing to the manner in which it lies and how it was 
cut, yet no matter how located and how cut it always 
presents a somewhat similar appearance. A _gsecond 
type is studied with rather large echinate spines’ (Fig. 
5). It is between 45 and 60 microns, or about Bee 
of an inch, in diameter. A third kind of spore-exine 
in horizontal section reminds one of Saturn and its 
rings (Fig. 12). It is a large, thin-walled exine with 


4Spines like those on a sea urchin.—Editor. 





FIG. 4. HORIZONTAL SECTION OF COAL TAKEN 
FROM BROOKVILLE COAL BED 
Note the peculiar processes on this spore-exine. A 


magnification of 1,000 diameters makes the detail of 
this exine quite clearly apparent, 
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VERTICAL SECTION FROM LOWER 
FREEPORT 


Shows characteristic spore-exines on cross-section at a 
magnification of 1,000 diameters. 


FIG. 3. 


a thicker central part, the spore proper, surrounded by 
a much thinner outer zone forming a wing to the 
whole. The total diameter of the disks is between 
80 and 90 microns or close to 4; of an inch. A 
fourth spore-exine is found quite abundantly in this 
coal. It is relatively rather small and in many ways 
is similar to the single predominating exine in the 
Upper Freeport. 

A number of other coal seams in Pennsylvania and 
in Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois and Iowa have been 
examined. Every one of them has been shown to 
contain spore-exines as characteristic as those shown. 
By this means any of the coals could be identified, 
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BROOKVILLE BED HAS EXINE SHAPED 
LIKE A MODERN SEA URCHIN 


This horizontal section of the Brookville bed at a 
magnification of 1,000 diameters shows an exine which 
is apparently peculiar to that bed and so identifies it. 


December 23, 1920 





FIG. 6. COAL FROM THE YAGGER BED OF 
ALABAMA IN VERTICAL SECTION 


Anthraxylon noted by letters an and attritus by at. A 
spore-exine, which is broad and thin-walled, with smooth 
surfaces, is found in this seam and thus far in no other. 


some at first sight, others after more careful study. 
A spore, for example, in the coal from the Black 
Creek Bed in Alabama has such decided characteristics, 
both as seen in cross-section and in horizontal section, 
that it can easily be recognized without mistake where- 
ever found (Figs. 6 and 18). This identical spore- 
exine is found in the “C,” or Kellioka, bed of Ken- 
tucky. This at once raises the question whether that 
bed of Kentucky and the Black Creek bed of Alabama 
do or do not represent the same coal seam. 

The predominating spore-exine of the Yagger bed 
in Alabama also is of such a shape and appearance 
that it can be distinguished readily from any other. 
As seen in cross-section, it is a broad, thin-walled exine 





FIG. 8. 


CROSS-SECTION OF SPORE-EXINE IN FIG. 7 
- MADE IN ANOTHER PLANE 


It is impossible to recognize these exines when viewed 
at right angles to that at which the exines were first seen. 
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FIG. 7. SPORE-EXINE OBTAINED AT BUXTON, IOWA 


Broad view of cross-section of this exine magnified 
1,000-fold in all directions. 


with a smooth surface. In no other coal seam have 
spore-exines been found resembling this one. 

A bed at Buxton, Iowa, contains two spore-exines 
either of which is decidedly different from any other 
spore-exine yet found. At first sight one appears quite 
similar to that of the Black Creek bed in Alabama, 
but at close inspection and when seen on the flat side, 
a marked difference is shown (Figs. 7 and 8). The 
other is the exine of a megaspore with three large air 
sacks or wings (Figs. 9 and 10). 

A number of other spore-exines could be shown, 
every one of which has characters as specific and as 
different from any other as those shown, but enough 
examples have been given to show how full of possi- 





MEGASPORES IN BUXTON COAL 


IMEC DE 


A broadside view. These spore-exines in the coal have 
each three long and delicate wings, or air sacs, but these 
unfortunately were broken in removing them from the 
coal. The reader will realize that they are megaspores, 
or great spores, when he learns that large as they appear 
in the illustration they are magnified in all directions only 
thirty times. 





CROSS-SECTION OF EXINE IN FIG. 9 


IME A ally: 


This view shows one of the three wings in cross-section. 
Magnification is 100-fold in all directions. 


bilities is this line of attack on the correlation of 
coal seams. In cases where one or a few exines would 
fail to warrant a sure correlation, more might be 
studied. In the correlation of rocks many different 
fossil plants are often required to determine a correct 
stratigraphic position. The same breadth of inquiry 
may be necessary in obtaining a proper correlation of 
coal seams. 


HIGH-ASH COAL HEAVIER THAN COAL OF LOW ASH 


It has long been recognized that a high-ash coal has 
a greater specific gravity than coal of low ash. This 
was definitely determined by Coxe in 1892 in connec- 
.tion with boiler tests, when specific-gravity determina- 
tions were made by float-and-sink methods to study 
the possibilities of clean separations. In 1910 Porter, 
of the Canadian Department of Mines, determined that 
the specific gravity of-clean coal is from 1.28 to 1.87. 
But no true relationship between the kinds of coal 
was established until Lord in 1905 and 1906 carried on 
specific-gravity investigations on coal at the United 
States fuel-testing plant at St. Louis. 

Lord determined the specific gravity of “picked-out 
clean coal’ and of coal of average quality. In eighty- 
one pairs of samples the clean coal had a _ lower 
specific gravity than the coal from which it had been 
separated. Further analyses were made with respect 
to ash and sulphur, and in every case the tests showed 
a rapid increase in impurity of the coal with increase 
of specific gravity. The same experiments showed 
that the finer the coal was crushed, the more complete 
would be the mechanical separation of the heavy im- 
purities from it. 

Work of this kind was later extended by Nebel of 
the Illinois Engineering Experiment Station in 1916. 
Nebel made strict distinctions between “bright coal” 
and “dull coal,” as defined by Thiessen, in 1913. The 
constituents now called “bright coal” and ‘dull coal’ 
are now more precisely called “anthraxylen” and “at- 
tritus” (Figs. 7 and 18) respectively. In every case 
the specific gravity of the “dull coal’ was found to 
be greater than that of the “bright coal’? and the 
difference in the ash content is even more striking. 

These findings are checked up by microscopic in- 
vestigations. The “bright coal” is seen to be cleaner 
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and to contain fewer mineral constituents than the 
“dull coal”; except in some cases where there is more 
finely disseminated pyritic matter in the “bright coal” 
than in the “dull coal.” 

Studies along these directions are now carried on 
by the Illinois Engineering Experiment Station in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Mines in an endeavor 
to separate the different kinds of coals by means of 
float-and-sink methods. In the laboratories at Pitts- 
burgh experiments on float-and-sink methods are now 
being carried on. 

It has also been determined that the “bright coal” 
invariably yields a better coke than the “dull coal” of 
the same seam. Even when the coals are “non-coking”’ 
the “bright coal’ yields a fairly good coke, while the 
“dull coal” shows inadequate coking qualities. 

In England this work has been recently taken up 
and experiments are being carried out to determine not 
only how to separate the mineral matter by the float- 
and-sink method, but how to separate the different 
constituents of coal, such as “bright” and “dull” coal 
itself, and to ascertain their relative coking properties. 
Blyth and O’Shea carried on such experiments with 
considerable success by means of a solution of chloro- 
form and alcohol. But these two investigators did not 
differentiate closely enough between the bands of 
“bright coal” and “dull coal” so as to ascribe definite 
characteristics to each. 


BRITISH FIND FOUR SEPARATE KINDS OF COAL 


Lessing, on the other hand, followed the sugges- 
tions of Stopes closely. Stopes sees four different 
kinds of coal, each one represented by bands; namely 
fusain, durain, clarain and vitrain. Fusain corresponds 


FIG. 11.. VERTICAL SECTION FROM LOWER 
, FREEPORT SEAM 
Shows thin bands of anthraxylon (an) and attritus (at). 
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to mineral charcoal and durain to dull coal, but the 
bright coal is divided into two groups, clarain and 
vitrain. Nothing comparable to vitrain appears to be 
found in this country. From a large number of samples 
Lessing finds average ash content of fusain to be 





FIG, 12. HORIZONTAL SECTION, BROOKVILLE COAL 


Note ring type of spore-exine. It has been magnified 1,000 


times in all directions. 


15.59 per cent, of durain 6.26 per cent, of clarain 
1.22 per cent and of vitrain 1.11 per cent. He also 
finds notable differences in the coking proportion 
similar to those already noted. 

Following up Lessing’s results, Best and Findley 
tried to separate the best of the coals by float-and-sink 
methods, using various liquids of different specific 
gravities with a view to obtaining the best coke and 
































BiG? 13! 
An isolated spore-exine from the Sipsey mine. 


SPORE OF YAGGER COAL SEAM 


‘ Broadside view ; 
magnified 1,000 times. (Some people place the Sipsey mine in the 


Black Creek seam.) 
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submitting the inferior grade to low-temperature dis- 
tillation in order to obtain fuel oils and “coalite.”’ 
Chloroform was found to be the most suitable liquid 
on account of its low surface tension. Solutions of any 
desired specific gravity were obtained by mixing the 
chloroform with different parts of alcohol. The first 
separation was obtained by a solution of 1.30 specific 
gravity. That part sinking in the solution at 1.30 
specific gravity was again separated by a solution of 
1.48 specific gravity. 


(Floating in 1.30 sp. gr. 


Whole sample - { Floating in 1.48 sp. gr. 


/ Sinking in 180 spe.er: 
aoe Ce 


Sinking in 
SMALL PART OF COAL HAS LARGE PART OF ASH 


The authors draw the conclusion that it is possible 
to separate any coking slack into two or more frac- 
tions: (1) An almost ash-and-sulphur free fraction 
for the production of a superior coke. This fraction 
varies from 55 to 76 per cent of the whole sample. 
Its coke would yield 3 per cent of ash and well under 
1 per cent of sulphur. (2) A homogeneous coaly 
substance suited for low-temperature distillation yield- 
ing “‘coalite.”’ The weight of this fraction varies from 
17 to 34 per cent of the weight of the coking slack; 
it would yield a coalite containing 7 to 12 per cent 
of ash. In addition were obtained per ton 20 to 25 





FIG. 14. 


SECTION OF ANTHRAXYLON OR 
BRIGHT COAL 
Shows well-preserved cell structure, including resinous matter 


Maenification 155.5 diameters. Sometimes the resin is not trans- 
lucent and looks black. At others it lets the light through and 
appears white. Mr. Thiesen finds it hard to explain this in- 
equality and admits that it is one of the problems .or the ruture 
to solve. 


gallons of oil, from 11 to 15 lb. of sulphate of am- 
monia, and 7,000 cu.ft. of rich gas. 

(3) A fraction of the whole weight of unwashed 
material, 20 to 26 per cent, which contains about 55 to 
60 per cent of coal and from 45 to 60 per cent of 
dirt to be treated in a shale retort. 

Should the process prove expedient, a closer defini- 
tion could then be made as to what constitutes a good 
coking coal and what should not be used for coking. 
Such a process also would take care of the finely- 
disseminated pyrite more or less present in the an- 
thraxylon of all coals and which, like the inherent ash, 
cannot be removed by any ordinary method of coal 
washing. 

(To Be Concluded in Next Issue) 
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Advantages of River Coal and Pulverized 
Anthracite Canvassed by Engineers 


River Coal Is a Riffle-Washed Anthracite, Some Running as Low as 15 Per Cent 
Ash—Perhaps 90 Per Cent of the Coal Drawn in by Suction Pipes Is Lost—Ring- 
Roll Machines Experience Much Trouble in Pulverizing Some Anthracites 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


Club of Philadelphia never had a better attendance 

or a more interesting symposium than at the 
meeting held in the club house Dec. 3, when the subject 
was river coal and the use of and preparation of pul- 
verized anthracite. With ex-president Joseph A. Stein- 
metz in the chair and standing room only, the meeting 
opened with an address by George H. Ashley, state 
geologist of Pennsylvania, on river-coal resources. 

He stated that from the rivers, streams and over- 
flowed flats of Pennsylvania 2,000,000 tons were taken 
in 1919 and possibly as much in 1920. The name “river 
coal,” was perhaps misleading, as some of the best coal 
came not from rivers but from smaller streams. Hence 
“stream coal” would be a better name. 

Of those 2,000,000 tons about 750,000 tons came from 
the Shamokin region and 400,000 tons were obtained 
from the Susquehanna near Harrisburg. The whole 
product from that river and its tributaries was 1,586,000 
tons. In addition 120,000 tons came from the Lehigh 
region and 235,000 from the Schuylkill region. 


RIVER COAL IS RIFFLE-WASHED PRODUCT 


| NHAT active organization known as the Engineers’ 


This coal is gradually becoming appreciated, and it is 
dawning on the public that river coal is a washed 
product having a lower ash content than is customary 
with the finer sizes of anthracite. For thirty years this 
coal has been recovered from the river, and much of 
that time the selling price ran between 50 and 65c. 
per ton. The coal from the tributaries which were later 
invaded by the river-coal operators was found to be 
coarser, and therefore of greater value than that dredged 
from the rivers. 

A’ Sand pump was commonly used, the pump drawing 
up water and coal from the river bottom and discharg- 
ing the material on a screen. The principle adopted 
was to regard the material which went through the 
screen as sand and what passed over it as coal. At places 
small dams were built in the streams to impound the 
traveling coal, so that it could be the more readily 
pumped. At other places clamshell dredges were used, 
and in the lands periodically subject to overflows the 
coal deposit was shoveled into railroad cars. 

As to the future of the industry, Mr. Ashley quoted 
from the rough-and-ready reconnaissance made by C. W. 
Webber, of the U. S. Geological Survey. The speaker 
took care to say that in the sense in which “survey”’ is 
generally used Mr. Webber would not claim title to 
use that word for his rapid inquiry. Mr. Webber, con- 
servative in his estimates as United States geologists 
invariably are, came to the conclusion that the deposits 
at the rate at which they were now being exhausted 
would last four or five or at best ten years. There were 
perhaps 20,000,000 tons available and perhaps there 
might be 25,000,000 tons. 


J. P. Edwards, of the Jonathan Coal Mining Co., who 
spoke on “River and Creek Coal,” said that the rejects 
from the breakers of the 350 collieries in the anthracite 
region probably totaled 500,000,000 tons. Much of this 
coal had been run into the rivers, and coal companies had 
been compelled to pay farmers large sums for the 
damages thereby done to their farms. River coal, he 
declared, is much better than freshly-mined coal. The 
Harrisburg Light & Power Co. from its inception has 
used some river coal and during the last four years has 
used it exclusively. 

Mr. Edwards said that 8,900,000 tons of fine coal were 
used yearly from all sources. Where this came from the 
breakers it ran from 18 to 30 per cent ash. Where it 
came from the river, owing to the jigging effect of the 
current, the ash was found to be reduced to from 15 to 
18 per cent. Whereas bituminous coal such as-was used 
by plants along the rivers would run 14,300 B.t.u. and 
the anthracite rice and barley as it came from the 
breaker would run only about 11,000 B.t.u., the river 
coal of small size would be found to give 12,250 or 
12,800 B.t.u. 

He instanced a shipment of 7,000 tons which averaged 
13 per cent ash. He gave an analysis of river coal as 
follows: Moisture, 3.42 per cent; volatile matter, 7.95 
per cent; fixed carbon, 73.11 per cent; ash, 15.52 per 
cent. The thermal equivalent of this coal was 
12.250 Bt 


PREDICTS LONG LIFE FOR RIVER-COAL MINING 


He could not agree with Mr. Ashley as to the life of 
the river-coal industry. He had read in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer that a celebrated but anonymous engineer had 
rated the amount of coal annually washed into the 
streams as 7,000,000 tons. He had at the time thought 
the amount excessive, but a study of the probable 
quantity of coal thus wasted convinced him that the 
estimate was likely to be correct. He certainly did not 
believe that if the present coal winnings from streams 
were continued we should see the end of the river-coal 
industry in ten years. He believed it had a life vastly 
greater. 

Along the Mahanoy for eight years 300,000 tons have 
been taken yearly, but the amount of coal in the river 
has increased rather than decreased. Along the Shamo- 
kin Creek he had on one occasion taken a pole and pushed 
it through 10 ft. of coal deposit and in consequence had 
engaged an engineer to sound the depths of this coal 
and plot its area. The engineer made soundings about 
20 ft. apart across the river at 100 ft. intervals and as a 
result concluded that the deposit, which was 1,000 ft. 
long, averaged 10 ft. in depth and contained 2,000,000 
tons. Consequently Mr. Edwards closed an option on 
the coal to be found in an eleven-mile stretch of 
Shamokin Creek. , 
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At Reed Station he had established a dredging point 
where a 14-cu.yd. clamshell bucket having a 25-ft. sweep 
lifted the coal from the stream to a building where it 
was cleaned and stored in large bins. By this stationary 
equipment he had removed 140,000 tons of coal, taking 
as much as 400 tons a day. The coal was brought in 
by the river as the bucket removed it. There are now 
twenty-three plants taking coal out of the Shamokin 
Creek. At Gordon, on the Mahanoy Creek, a 34-cu.yd. 
dragline excavator has been established by the Jonathan 
Coal Mining Co. which will lift 3.2 tons from the creek 
at a single mouthful. The dragline excavator will have 
a 300-ft. radius. The whole equipment will cost $100,- 
000. This is the measure of the faith that Mr. Edwards 
has in the life of river-coal deposits. 

He said that river coal was used by all the plants along 
the rivers where the coal was found, the freight rate of 
bituminous coal exceeding that of river coal by about 
80c. In introducing the next speaker the chairman 
declared that the self-supplying hole at Reed Station 
made the “‘widow’s cruse’”’ of oil “look like a piker.”’ 

G. R. Delamater of the Anthracite Production Cor- 
poration sided with Mr. Edwards in prophesying a long 
life for the river-coal industry. He himself in earlier 
vears had believed that the tale of it would be completely 
told in a few years—perhaps no more than five—but 
the personnel of his company had changed their views 
as evidence pointed to a much longer and larger future. 
He took issue also with those who would say that about 
90 per cent of the coal in the creek was being recovered. 
He would rather say 2 or 8 per cent of the solids are 
picked up by the suction dredge, half of which goes back 
into the creek, but what returns to the river bed is by 
no means all sand. About 65 per cent of the reject in 
one of these plants was found to be sand; the rest was 
coal. But much of the material is not lifted from the 
river at all. With Wilfley tables and electro-static 
machines the whole of the coal taken out of the river 
could be saved. The objection to the latter device was 
the fact that the coal had first to be dried, but these 
machines, said Mr. Delamater, used little power to 
maintain the electro-static condition. They not only 
saved the coal satisfactorily but they cleaned the sand, 
which could then be used for concrete. The sand in the 
rivers contained too much coal. A little coal will spoil 
a concrete aggregate. 


EVERY YEAR RIVER COAL IS OF SMALLER SIZE 


River coal, said Mr. Delamater, is getting smaller 
year by year, but after heavy rains larger coal is 
obtained, owing to the scouring effect of the floods. 
There is too much sand in coal from rivers, and this is 
objectionable, as it cuts traveling grates severely. 
River coal should be better prepared than in present 
practice. 

The chairman declared himself more than pleased 
with the prospects of river coal and proposed that the 
anthracite-saturated streams be carried through the 
fire-boxes of boilers, using the coal for fuel and the 
water for steam. 

W. S. Quigley, of the Quigley Furnace Co., said that 
he was still experimenting with the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co.’s equipment, and he was unwilling to make 
any report. So far the furnaces had at no time run 
more than three days consecutively. There was no 
trouble in pulverized-coal furnaces when bituminous coal 
was used, but anthracite burning was still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 
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R. M. Vail, a consulting engineer, who is making a 
specialty of crushing machinery, said that there were 
two ways of comminuting material. It might be either 
crushed or abraded. The tube mill is an example of the 
crushing type, the balls falling on the material and 
cracking it along its cleavage planes. The mill, of 
course, does in a degree abrade the coal, but its main 
effect is one of cracking or crushing. 

The tube mill has the advantage that it takes up less 
floor space than the roll mill for any given capacity. 
By using tube mills in closed circuit the most economical 
crushing is obtained. The material in the tube mill 
working under a closed circuit is discharged before it 
is all ground to the required fineness. It is then 
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CROSS-SECTION OF DIFFERENT TUBE MILLS 


A is the original tube mill, long and of small diameter; B is one 
provided with a greater fall; C is an exterior view of a ‘Hardinge 
mill having a cylindrical center and two frusta of cones; Dis a 
tube mill of equal diameter divided by a diaphragm, the coarse 
grinding being done in the first compartment ; E is a tube mill 
of two different diameters, the fine grinding being done in the 
second compartment. 


classified, and the oversize goes back to the mill. In this 
way the well-ground material does not cushion the blows 
of the balls, and there is no needless comminution of the 
undersize. 


CRUSHING MILLS NEEDED FOR ANTHRACITE 


In discussing the various types of mills Mr. Vail 
passed over the buhrstone and Chilean mills because 
these are of low capacity. The ring-roll mills, such as 
the well-known Fuller, Raymond and Bonnot types, give 
excellent satisfaction with bituminous coal. With 
anthracite, however, there is excessive abrasion of the 
mill, and until alloys are used which lessen this abrasion, 
the ring-roll mill will not give satisfaction with abrasive 
materials. * 

The first form of tube mill had a longitudinal section 
of rectangular shape, the length being much greater than 
the height. This length did not seem necessary and 
tube mills were made with the height slightly greater 
than the length. The Hardinge mill consists of an 
extremely short cylinder flanked by two frusta of cones. 
The illustration herewith shows the actual shape. 
Whether the coning assists is a matter of debate, but 
it is certain the mill gives good results. 

E. W. Davis, who has made a most careful study of 
the mill, declares that the balls should be so carried up 
the side of the mill as to give a maximum fall for the 
cascading balls. The mill makes 20 to 27 revolutions per 
minute. There is little abrading action. The material 
is broken by concussion. When a ring-roll crusher gets 
out of repair it must be stopped. Pulling it to pieces 
is heavy work. Large castings have to be inserted. 

With the Hardinge mill the balls can be run in with 
the feed while the mill is running. The maintenance of 
the mill at its utmost efficiency is not accompanied by 
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frequent shutdowns and much expense, so it seems best 
adapted for any material which acts in a manner similar 
to the rock that has to be crushed in Western mines. 
Another mill having a rectangular cross-section lon- 
gitudinally is sometimes used. This has a diaphragm 
near one end, so that the fine material may pass through 
the opening in the center of the diaphragm and be 


comminuted in the second and longer compartment. 
Another mill has a T cross-section. The vertical 
rectangle feeds into a horizontal rectangle, but the diffi- 
culty is that for a given speed there is a given radius 
which is more efficient in pulverization, and here are 
practically two mills of different radius on the same 
shaft with the same angular rotational speed. 


OLD-FASHIONED TUBE MILL NoT ECONOMICAL 


Comparing the Hardinge with the rectangular tube 
mill, Mr. Vail said that the cement works still adhered 
to the mill of rectangular section. The cement mills 
want 80 to 85 per cent of their product to pass through 
a 200-mesh screen, but they also want appreciable 
quantities of material that will pass a 250- or a 1,000- 
mesh screen. So they do not care if there is some loss 
because of excessively fine grinding, With the pulveriza- 
tion of anthracite for boiler use, however, there is no 
desire to obtain material of unequal fineness. In fact, 
the aim is to get flour of uniform size throughout. So 
the Hardinge mill with the closed circuit seems to be 
the combination which meets the need. 

J. R. Wyllie, of the,M. A. Hanna Co., said that the 
Fuller and Raymond grinding machines, which had 
given such success in the pulverization of bituminous 


coal, had not proved themselves able to pulverize the 


harder kinds of anthracite coal without an excessive 
charge for repairs. He said that taking down these 
heavy machines when parts wore out was a job most dis- 
tasteful to modern labor. The intention was to use a 
Hardinge mill which would give them a product 70 per 
cent of which would pass through a 200-mesh screen. 
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Hardinge 
Mill 


The mill grinds 
the coal for the 
m o'S ty part. bw 
crushing, the balls 
falling on one 
another in a cas- 
cade and pulver- 
izing the material. 
‘There is some 
abrasion but 
hardly any on 
the mill itself. 
When the balls 
are worn they 
can be replaced 
without stopping 
operation. The 
mill can be used 
to pulverize 
either hard or 
soft material. 


The product should contain at least 90 per cent of such 
material. They expected to use a Clark rarefied dust 
trap and a fiiter system. 

At Lykens there was no trouble with the Fuller mills, 
of which the company has four. The difficulty with 
river coal is that it is apt to be mixed with boiler ash, 
which is highly abrasive. 


ACTION OF THE Baltimore & Ohio R.R. in prohibiting 
bunkering at its piers in Baltimore harbor is calling forth 
considerable protest on the part of operators, as the prac- 
fuel. Facilities are available for bunkering in the stream, 
but as that process results in an additional cost of $1.25 per 
ton, many vessels go elsewhere for their coal, it is said. 


THE NorRFOLK & WESTERN and Virginian railroads haye © 
withdrawn their request to cancel deliveries of coal by their 
barges in Norfolk harbor. These roads filed a tariff cancel- 
ling delivery of coal by their barges, thereby requiring cer- 
tain consumers at Norfolk to get their coal at the piers. 
The Chamber of Commerce and twelve firms protested 
against the tariff, claiming that it was a discrimination 
since the railroads delivered coal to consumers who had side- 
track facilities. The railroads apparently were impressed 
with the strength of the complaint and withdrew the tariff 
of their own volition. 


INDIANA MINERS AND OFFICIALS of a minor character of the 
United Mine Workers of America are reported generally to 
concur in the statement issued recently by John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, to the 
effect that the national organization had gone on record 
against any reduction of wages for the mine workers. Mr. 
Lewis said that as far as the miners are concerned there will 
be no backward step, that a definite and substantial policy 
had been decided upon and that the men would stand behind 
President Lewis in his attitude. ‘Miners could not afford 
to take any reduction in wages at this time and will not do 
so,” said Roscoe White, board member of District No. 11. 
“Miners are not receiving excessive wages in comparison 
to the costs of living; if correct comparisons are made it 
will be found that they are the poorest paid men in the 
country.” 
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Coal Mining Institute of America Studies 


Present-Day Operating Problems—T 


When Is Mine Storage of Coal Justified ?-—-Should Operators 
Purchase Power ?— What Faults Are Found in Cutting 
Machines ?—— Will Standardization Hinder Development ? 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
New York City 


sorbed all the time occupied by the Coal Mining 

Institute of America at its meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 8 and 9. The only digression was Dr. George H. 
Ashley’s address on “The Geology of Oil and Gas,” a 
presentation of the subject as exact and scholarly as 
it was interesting. It is passed over here as not being 
germane to the coal industry. It was the only technical 
material presented to the morning session, which, 
though it continued late, was still wrestling with the 
election when the meeting closed. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session Dr. Kurt 
C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., showed some interesting 
moving pictures on the preservation of timber by 
various degrees of coal-tar impregnation. He showed 
how framed timber might be protected by spraying it 
with coal tar, especially in those parts which are most 
subject to decay—the mortise and tenon. This method 
of preservation can be used for fence boards and 
posts, and the resistance of telegraph poles and fence 
posts to decay can be greatly increased by dipping their 
lower ends in a bath of coal tar. However, if the 
whole timber is submerged in this material or, better 
yet, receives two baths, one hot and one cold, still 
better results are obtained. 


WHEN Dogs STORAGE AT MINES PAY DIVIDENDS? 


With Joseph Knapper, state mine inspector, of Phil- 
ipsburg, in the chair, consideration was given to 
Questions 1 and 2. 

Question 1. To what extent is the storage of coal at 
the mine economically justifiable ? 

H. H. Stoek, dean of the college of mining of the 
' University of Illinois, at Urbana, said that in southern 
Illinois many coal companies had during the last year 
stored some coal at the mines, one mine having a 
storage capacity of 700,000 tons. He wished to em- 
phasize that the purpose of storage of coal at the point 
of production was not to take care of the irregularity 
in the demand between winter and summer; the stor- 
age facilities were merely intended for the purpose 
of avoiding day-to-day irregularities and to enable the 
mines to run one whole day instead of two halves when 
insufficient cars were supplied. It was not, he said, 
the province of the mine to store coal, and the con- 
sumer should not be led to believe so. The consumer 
himself should furnish the storage needed, as it was 
useless to store coal at the mine till the winter, for 
at that time cars were almost sure to be busier than 
in the summer months. 

However, in passing it may be said that it is inter- 


Perea problems of interest to coal men ab- 





*This article presents the technical discussions which took place 
at Pittsburgh. The business of the meeting and the. speeches at 
the banquet were described last week on pages 1221 and_ 1222 
in an article entitled “‘Coal Mining Institute of America Holds 
Its Most Successful Session.” : 


esting to note that this year this condition does not 
exist. Car supply is now almost adequate, whereas 
in the summer it was not. The price is, however, likely 
to be such that there would be no profitable market 
for such coal as had been put in and out of storage 
and subjected to the risks of spontaneous combustion 
and to the inevitable degradation that accompanies the 
double handling. This would especially be true if the 
coal, as is almost inevitable, became wet and then 
froze in the pile, or, being wet, froze in the cars. Other 
discussions were furnished by Edward Steidle, R. D. 
Hall, James W. Paul and E. S. Moore. 


RAILROAD CARS ARRIVED AS AFTERNOON ENDED 


Mr. Ferguson, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., declared 
that the experience of his company in the storage of 
slack was discouraging. A Connellsville member said 
that storage helped to keep mines running in accord 
with the promises of the mine executive. On one oc- 
casion the mine with which he was connected worked 
till 4 p.m. without receiving a single railroad car. 
Though the cars did not arrive till that hour the output 
for the day filled twenty-six railroad cars because of the 
storage facilities provided. 

Another member declared that storage for one day’s 
run helped to steady cutting, as it is possible when 
storage is provided to clean up the cut and give the 
machinemen a place to work. Following some remarks 
by Thomas A. Mather, of Tyrone, Joseph Knapper de- 
clared that in his district no storage for coal was at 
any point provided. He said, however, that in the 
Blossburg region the coal was not subject to spon- 
taneous combustion and could, therefore, be stored 
almost indefinitely, though storage is-unknown. How- 
ever, there is much boney coal. A pile of this waste 
material had been accumulating at the mine of the 
Morris Run Coal Mining Co. during some fifty-five years 
of operation until it covered several acres. This year 
anthracite men cleaned and shipped it and declared that 
the heating value was fully half that of good coal. 


SHALL WE PURCHASE POWER OR MAKE OUR OWN? 


Question 2. What is the difference between the cost 
of purchased electric power and piant-produced power 
as evidenced by actual costs based on at least a year’s 
operating costs? 

Strange to say, no one came forward with an answer. 
Are we to believe that no one in these years of cost 
analysis has been wise and diligent enough to find 
what the difference between the two really is? Every- 
one who spoke in this discussion either professed him- 
self unable to answer it in the terms of its submittal 
or gracefully sidestepped the question. One, if I recall 
rightly, did say he had the facts or some facts at home. 

H. H. Stoek, on being asked for comment, said that 
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the operator should in self-defence see that he is not 
“hooking up” with a power company that has taken on 
more business than it can carry. During the war the 
coal plants so generally found themselves hampered by 
the inadequacy of the equipment of the utility com- 
panies supplying them that they had to apply for 
priority, which was conceded them. Mr. Stoek added 
that Eugene C. McAuliffe, of the Union Collieries, was 
introducing water-generated power into his mines in 
place of power generated from the coal produced at 
his own plant. 

L. C. Isley, electrical engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, said that only companies able to have central 
power plants of their own could hope to attain power 
costs as low as those offered by public-utility companies. 
Small plants, being run by men who were not primarily 
electrical experts, were more than likely to be run uneco- 
nomically. 


POWER COMPANIES MAKE Too MANY COMMITMENTS 


Nicholas Evans, state mine inspector, of Johnstown, 
Pa., declared that central power plants were under- 
taking more commitments than they could hope to 
take care of. As a result, too often fans were shut 
down, and disastrous accidents occurred. However, 
even with a privately-operated plant, this same class 
of accident was quite as much or even more to be 
apprehended. Joseph Knapper and Rush N. Hosler 
spoke on the use of purchased power at the mines of 
the Morrisdale Coal Co., whose pumping problem, for 
a bituminous company, was unusually heavy, five tons 
of water having to be pumped for every ton of coal 
obtained. 

A. B. Kiser, chief electrician of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., said that his concern was in favor of further pur- 
chases of central-station power, and was steadily in- 
creasing the number of mines thus equipped. Several 
others spoke in favor of it and not a single voice was 
raised against it. With E. S. Moore presiding three 
more questions were presented, beginning with: 

Question 3. What is the best means of educating the 
miner and proving to him that his lot is not so bad 
after all? 

Edward Steidle said that the children in mining 
villages should be shown the advantages the mine work- 
ers enjoyed and some of the disadvantages of work in 
the cities. Francis Feehan, formerly a district presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America and a 
supervisor of the state workmen’s compensation board, 
declared that in his belief nothing will better convince 
the mine worker that the mine is the place to work 
than the full dinner pail. 


MINING PAYS BETTER THAN SKILLED TRADE 


He said that most miners stayed at the work because 
they preferred it to all others. With less exertion they 
could make more than could be made even where work- 
ing as skilled workmen at trades demanding such skill. 
Unfortunately the boys drifted away. There was no 
work at the mine for a boy till he was sixteen, and 
no school as a rule for him when he reached the 
age of fourteen. He is, therefore, obliged to go to 
‘other communities, and later he draws the parents away, 
through the affection that his mother bears him. If 
conditions were made more attractive around the mines 
the boy would be apt to stay, or, even if he went, he 
bet! be likely to come back when he reached the age 
limit. 
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The presiding officer then presented the following: 

Question 4. Are accidents per ton of coal mined being 
reduced in proportion to the energy and money ex- 
pended for safety work? 

In discussing this question F. W. Cunningham said 
that the accidents in the state up to October of this 
year were lower than in any other year, and Mr. Stoek 
remarked that life-insurance rates for mine workers 
had been reduced in the last twelve years to one-half 
or even one-third of what they were, except in the case 
of firebosses. The sentimental schedules of past years 
are beginning to give way to scientific statistical sched- 
ules. Evidence is pointing plainly to the fact that the 
mine hazard has been overrated in public opinion since 
the time when the treasures of mines were supposed 
in popular fancy to be guarded by dragons and the 
workings peopled with wraiths. 

Rush N. Hosler said that with the two reductions 
given in insurance, one for safety provisions and one 
for any favorable individual experience of the company 
receiving insurance, such a large premium was put on 
a safe mine that safety work certainly paid well all 
those who undertook it. 


How Hot or How Co.Lp Is A CoAL MINE? 


Following this discussion Mr. Moore offered: 

Question 5. What is the range of temperature in a 
coal mine? 

William Nisbet, chief mine inspector, Keystone Coal 
& Coke Co., declared that the temperature of a mine 
lies anywhere between zero and 60 deg., with the 
temperature at the face ranging as a rule from 50 to 
55 deg. J. H. McGinnis, assistant foreman, Ford Col- 
lieries Co., declared that the temperatures of the work- 
ing face depended on whether the fan was working 
exhausting or under pressure, for that determined in 
any mine the directness with which the air current 
reached the working places. Joseph Knapper put the 
temperature at the face at from 55 to 60 deg. He 
said that Hanley Colliery, in North Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, the deepest mine in that country, is 4,500 ft. 
deep and the temperature at the face is 80 deg. Our 
lower temperatures are the outcome of the shallowness 
of the seams being worked. 

William B. Plank, who has been mining engineer in 
Alabama for the Bureau of Mines, said that a mine 
in that state which was driven 2,200 ft. on a 55 deg. 
pitch in iron ore had a temperature at the face of 
97 deg. The humidity being extremely high, the men 
were able to work only two or three minutes. Mr. 
Smith said that in Spitzbergen the coal was found to 
be at a normal temperature of —4 deg., whereas in 
Illinois it was found to reach 80 deg. in some places. — 
The physiological effect of such temperatures as the 
latter was increased where the humidities were high 
or the passage of the air was slow. In such cases the ex- 
haled air seemed to remain around the workman and 
to cause an extremely unpleasant sticky feeling. E. S. 
Moore said that temperatures in the metal mines of 
the West sometimes reached 157 deg. 


WHAT AMERICANIZATION WoRK IS BEING DONE 


E. E. Bach’s paper on “What Has Been Accomplished 
in Americanization Work in Our Pennsylvania Mining 
Communities During 1920” was next presented. These 
are a few of the facts he afforded his hearers: 

Of the 140 coal-mining companies operating in Penn- 
sylvania, 135 are engaged in some form of Americaniza- 
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tion effort, and two of the remainder are contemplating 
such work. One hundred and twenty-seven of the com- 
panies are doing Americanization work through safety 
and first-aid departments; sixteen through service de- 
partments; thirty-seven through employment depart- 
ments; forty through welfare departments; eleven 
through social settlements; sixty-four through neigh- 
borhood classes for women; twenty-four through educa- 
tional departments, and eight through personal acti- 
vities. 

Forty companies, he said, have emergency hospitals, 
employing seventy-four physicians and _ twenty-five 
visiting nurses; 123 companies rent houses to their 
employees and hold themselves responsible for the 
physical condition of the properties; fifteen sell houses 
to their employees; four advance money to them for 
the purchase of houses, lending them from 10 to 25 
per cent of the value of the properties purchased, and 
allowing the purchasers favorable terms of payment; 
four of the companies operate building and loan asso- 
ciations for the exclusive benefit of their employees; 
five operate workmen’s retirement funds, in addition 
to the regular workingmen’s compensation allowed by 
law; eighty-two assist in athletics; forty-six have em- 
ployees’ cornet bands or orchestras; eighty-two furnish 
ground, seed and implements for employees’ gardens; 
twenty-eight furnish and equip community houses, and 
sixty-six have community playgrounds. 


BREAST vs. SHORTWALL MACHINE FOR ENTRY WORK 
On the second day, with John I. Pratt, state mine 


inspector, presiding, an interesting discussion took 
place on 
Question 6. What are the merits and demerits of 


modern coal-cutting machines ? 


W. L. McCoy said that shortwall machines were ill 
suited for the driving of headings, as they “hog” or 
cut into the rib when making their sumping cut on 
the one side and when dragging out on the other. 
Some cutters, it is true, do better work with them 
than others, but the tendency to destroy the integrity 
of the rib is everywhere apparent. The breast ma- 
chine is free of this important defect. The shortwall 
machine also tends to drive out of line. Although the 
shortwall machine, because of its varied uses, is gen- 
erally preferred, it must not be forgotten that it has 
this disadvantage in entry driving. 

Thomas Lippeatt, of Indiana, declared himself op- 
posed to the use of the breast machine even in entry 
driving. True, it does better work, but it is too heavy 
and it uses too much power. The shortwall machine 
is much better in tender roof, which quality of the 
machine is made the more fully available when the 
sumping cut is made on the road side of the room, 
where supports cannot readily in any event be placed 
close to the face. The weight of the breast machine 
is particularly objectionable where there is tender bot- 
tom. In the Indiana field the No. 6 bed is hard to 
cut. No 4 is easier. Machines can be used in both, 
but No. 5 is ill suited to undercutters and their use 
in that bed is attended by actual loss. It is true 
that thereby solid shooting is avoided and larger coal 
is obtained, but the 12c. differential is not sufficient 
to make machines pay. 

Mr. Lippeatt could not see that there was any dif- 
ference in safety between alternating-current machines 
and direct-current machines, but there is a distinct 
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advantage in using the former where current is bought 
from public-service corporations, and especially where 
the number of machines operating is small and no part 
of the current has to be converted to direct current 
for use in electric haulage. 

Mr. Knapper said that one of the dangers of modern 
cutting machines was the frequency with which cutting 
chains would run when the machine was still on the 
truck. Another danger arose from the jacks being dis- 
lodged by the pull on the chain from their hold on the 
roof. He stated that a man in his district had recently 
been killed when working between the machine and a 
jack. The jack was pulled loose from the roof, falling 
on the man and throwing him onto the bits of the 
machine. 

M. D. Levin said that a clutch was provided for setting 
the bits in motion. They could not start unless the 
clutch were thrown. It was necessary to provide that 
the bits would start on the throwing of the clutch even 
when the machine was on the truck, for the workman 
often changed the bits when the machine was in that 
position and needed to set the chain in motion to make 
this change. 

As for the loosening of the jack, this resulted from 
carelessness in preparing a place for it, a form of negli- 
gence against which no provision could well be made. 
Another member declared that the breast machine was 
not satisfactory to the men who had to operate it. Ma- 
chine men were all of the opinion that in these modern 
days no man should be required to bar his machine 
across the face. 

Mr. Evans said that when, in the mine, he had asked 
the foreman if the chain would occasionally start while 
the machine was on the truck, the foreman replied 
promptly that this never happened, but a workman de- 
clared that a running chain under that condition was not 
at all unusual. Doubtless the machines are all right 
as they left the factory both as regards clutches and 
chain guards, but they would sooner or later get out of 
order. In fact, he had seen chain guards lying along 
the entry. He had asked when they had been taken off 
and was assured that they had been on the machine that 
very morning, but he believed that inquiry might have 
shown that they had been removed for many days. 


TRAINING OF MACHINEMEN WOULD SAVE LIVES 


Machinemen need instructions as to the necessity of 
taking care of clutches, guards, jacks and other dan- 
gerous parts, but he was afraid that too often “green 
men” were given machines and were allowed to learn by 
fearsome experiences what dangers surround the hand- 
ling of cutting machines. Some are killed before they 
learn what those dangers are. 

Mr. Pratt then introduced for discussion: 

Question 7. What is the consensus of opinion as to 
the standardization of all coal-mining equipment? 

In discussing this question Mr. Affelder declared that 
it would be well if every operator standardized his cut- 
ting machinery so that he could without difficulty trans- 
fer his machines from mine to mine, could reduce his 
spare parts to a minimum, and cut his repair costs. He 
said that not only did the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., of 
which he is general manager, standardize its ma- 
but also that it had made explosion-proof 
machinery standard, for though it had mines which were 
non-gaseous, it thought it best to own no machines of a 
character that could not be safely transferred to its 
gaseous operations. 
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He did not believe that much progress could be made 
in standardization owing to the diversity of voltages, 
track gages and seam thicknesses. His company had 
one mine with 250-volt direct current, another with 550- 
volt. also direct-current, and one with alternating cur- 
rent. Mr. Hall made some remarks on standardization 
and the work of the American Mining Congress in this 
direction. 


BoosteR HAS LEGITIMATE PLACE IN COAL MINES 


William G. Duncan’s paper was not presented, not 
having been completed in time, owing to sickness in the 
family. So Thomas Chester then read his excellent 
paper “Some Data on Mine Fans,” which he illustrated 
by blackboard sketches. In the discussion he declared 
that the accepted theory in regard to boosters disagreed 
with actual mine practice and that it was possible to 
install a force fan that would drive the air half way 
through the mine and arrange another exhaust fan that 
would lower the pressure so as to carry the air the rest 
of the way. The water gage would be at some point 
practically nil, and from that point onward negative. 
Fans had been constructed to give 40 in. of static pres- 
sure, and with special alloyed steels there is no reason 
why 100 in. could not be attained. 

After lunch, with Mr. Maize presiding, discussion was 
reopened, the subject being: 

Question 8. Should “booster” fans be allowed in coal 
mines ? 

Mr. Williams declared that booster fans were often 
used to circulate air within a closed circuit, drawing 
stale air from the mine and passing it not toward the 
surface but back to the inlet of the booster. He knew of 
one mine where, at the return to the surface, 13,000 cu.- 
ft. of air was being delivered, yet in that same mine was 
a booster fan busily circulating 33,000 cu.ft. of air. Sup- 
posing that fan was receiving all the 13,000 cu.ft. from 
the surface—we will suvpose that the intake and return 
were equal in volume—the booster was circulating 
20,000 cu.ft. of air that had already made at least one 
circuit of the territory over which the booster fan oper- 
ated. What likelihood was there that such a current did 
not contain vitiated air and even an excess of gas? 


Risk THAT CLOSED CIRCUIT WILL BE FORMED 


Mr. Hall pointed out that if the air returned to a point 
net greatly distant from the point of intake it might 
well be drawn in again by the blades of the booster. It 


was necessary to watch carefully the air currents lest 


the booster, instead of helping ventilation, actually cut 
it off, causing the air to move back in a contrary direc- 
tion to the intake current. 

Mr. Williams, taking the floor again, stated that the 
inside fan, not being under adequate supervision, was 
apt not to be properly cared for and might stop, allow- 
ing the workings it was supposed to protect to fill with 
gas. Too often, he feared, the fan was put in to make 
allowance for defective stoppings. The booster fan must 
depend on the mine circuit and that circuit was too often 
down and was too undependable for any reliance to be 
placed on it. D. J. Parker declared that in one explosion 
the cause was undoubtedly a booster fan. A man was 
set to watch it, but he failed to do his duty. 

EK. H. Coxe, general manager of the Snowden Coal Co., 
remarked that the objection to the use of booster fans in 
a mine was that if the mine was devastated by an ex- 
plosion, the booster fan would be put out of operation. 
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George S. Rice had a limited but a good word for 
booster fans, saying that in the mines of the West, 
where coal sloped down into high mountains and soon 
attained an immensely heavy cover, it was iS 
to sink shafts to provide efficient ventilation. 

With extensive workings and no means of reaching 
the surface, there were only two solutions: exceptionally 
high water-gages or booster fans. Conditions might 
make it difficult to prevent air leakage, in which case | 
booster fans were the only solution, and high water- 
gages were in any event undesirable and’ expensive. 
While engineers in western Pennsylvania might com- 
placently condemn booster fans it might be found in the 
West that no such attitude could safely be taken. 

Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen’s paper on “New Develop- 
ments in the Microscopic Study of Coal” followed. After 
its presentation Dr. Thiessen, on inquiry, declared his be- 
lief that the cause of cleat was pressure resulting from 
the upheaval of mountains. It may well be questioned if 
pressure causes cleat or merely determines its direction. 
It is found at right angles to the line of pressure, 
parallel to the mountain chain. The separation of the 
coal or slate may result from shrinkage, and the direc- 
tion of separation may be determined not so much by 
compression as by the gravity strains resulting 
from folding. The cleat in shales at any one place, it 
must be remembered, has often extremely diverse ori- 
entation; if it did so vary, our shales would have little 
self-sustaining quality. It is an interesting problem 
and perhaps Dr. Thiessen is right in his interpretation. 
It is an obiter dictum, however, and not a matter which 
has any reference to his pet subject—microscopy. 


(To Be Continued in the Next Issue.) 


Car-Shunting Device at Foot of Shaft 


By RICHARD BOWEN ; 
Pittston, Pa. 
N interesting home-made automatic switch-throwing 
device is in use at the foot of the Baltimore shaft 
of the Hudson Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. This is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It consists of 
two connected pivoted levers, one actuating the switch- 
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WITH THIS ARRANGEMENT TRACK SWITCH IS ALWAYS 
THROWN RIGHT FOR INCOMING CAR 


point bridle bar, while the other carries a rectangular 
or diamond-shaped cam that moves from side to side 
under the action of the car wheels. 

The arrangement is so simple as to require little 
explanation. The cam is supported at such a height as 
to move over the converging rails as they approach the © 
frog. The straps passing over the levers are D-shaped 
and serve merely to constrain the motion of these parts. 
It is self-evident from the drawing that cars will be 
shunted automatically, first to one and then to the 
other cage. 








Edited by 


James T. Beard 
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Will a Lighted Cigarette Ignite Gas? 


The Universal Verdict of Miners Acquainted with Gas Is 
Against the Taking of Cigarettes Into a Mine Generating Gas, 
as Manifested by the Host of Letters Received. For the Most 
Part, the Argument Steps Aside from the Original Question 


ESPONDING to the question asked 

by a Pennsylvania miner as 
to whether ignition of firedamp can 
take place from the glowing end of a 
lighted cigarette, Coal Age, Nov. 11, 
p. 1005, and the invitation of the edi- 
tor for readers to express their opin- 
ions, I am pleased to offer the follow- 
ing as expressing my view: 

It seems the miner had listened to 
an argument between a mine foreman 
and a fireboss in regard to a lighted 
cigarette causing an explosion of gas. 
The foreman claimed that this was pos- 
sible while the fireboss disagreed with 
him, saying he believed the gas could 
not be fired by a glowing cigarette if 
no flame was present. 

As a matter of fact I do not believe 
that the fireboss would have been will- 
ing to put his claim to the test in a 
mine containing firedamp. Men who 
have studied the nature of gas and 
observed its behavior in the mine do 
not carry cigarettes and matches with 
them into a gassy mine. 


ARGUMENTS BASED ON OPINIONS 


It is true we have been taught that 
the several inflammable gases found 
in mines ignite at temperatures rang- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 deg. F., while the 
temperature of the glowing end of a 
cigarette may not exceed 400 or 500 
deg F. At the same time few men 
would care to take the chances of trying 
the experiment. 

Like my friend, the miner, I have lis- 
tened to many an argument on this 
and other matters relating to the 
mines, but a little questioning has 
quickly shown that the actual tests 
have never been made and the argu- 
ments are merely based on opinions. 

But, putting arguments aside, let me 
ask, “What is to be gained by raising 
such a question when practical, re- 
sponsible mining men all agree that 
cigarettes, matches or other means of 
fire have no business in a gassy mine? 
Would we favor amending our mining 
laws if it was proved that the fireboss 
was right and gas cannot be ignited by 
a cigarette? 

In my opinion neither the Mine In- 
spection Departments of the states nor 
local mine officials are bothering their 
heads about such a matter. If gas ac- 


cumulates in a mine remove it by caus- 
ing a good air current to sweep the 
face, but never run a chance with a 
lighted cigarette. 

It is reported that gas was ignited 
in a mine in Washington by a spark 
from a pick striking a sulphur ball; 
but I have yet to hear of such a thing 
in Colorado. An explosion did occur 
ene Sunday, however, in a mine in the 
southern part of our state when no one 
was in the mine. It was claimed then 
that an accumulation of gas was ignited 
by sparks caused by a fall of rock on 
other rock, although I advanced the 
theory that electric wires caused the 
ignition of the gas. 

Farr, Col. RoBerT A. MARSHALL. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


AVING read the inquiry of a 

miner regarding the possibility of 
a smoldering cigarette igniting gas in 
a mine, Coal Age, Nov. 11, p. 1005, I 
feel that there are many men working 
in our mines who would not fear to 
smoke in a mine generating gas could 
they manage to do so without being 
caught in the act. 

For this reason it seems to me proper 
that the question should be investigated 
thoroughly by our Bureau of Mines 
and experiments made to prove or dis- 
prove the contention expressed in the 
reply to this inquiry; namely, that the 
ignition of firedamp requires a higher 
temperature and greater intensity than 
is possible in the smoldering embers of 
a cigarette. 


BELIEF THAT A LIGHTED CIGARETTE 
Wii Not IGNITE GAS 


It seems unreasonable for one with- 
out a technical knowledge and training 
to attempt to set up his opinion against 
that expressed by those who have 
studied the subject. On the other hand, 
a statement of this kind must have a 
tendency to accelerate the near ap- 
proach to danger due to smoking in 
mines. With many others, I see grave 
danger in the idea becoming prevalent 
that smoking cigarettes in a gassy 
mine is not dangerous. By experiment 
I have found it quite easy to ignite a 
carbide lamp with a lighted cigarette. 

Some time ago while firebossing in 
a gassy mine that was electrically 























equipped the power suddenly failed and 


ventilation ceased. I at once ordered 
all lights extinguished at the face and 
withdrew the men to the bottom to 
await the restoration of power. Some 
of the men fell to smoking and laughed 
when I remonstrated with them, say- 
ing the gas could not reach them where 
they were. 


DANGER WHEN FAN Is STARTED 


The danger I foresaw was the possi- 
bility of a large increase of gas when 
the power was again turned on and the 
fan started. It would have been far 
wiser for me to have taken them all 
up the manway and not allowed them 
to return till the mine had been ex- 
amined after the power was restored. 
Fortunately the cessation of power was 
but of short duration and the men met 
no trouble on returning to their places. 

The suggestion made by “Safety In- 
spector,” Sept. 16, p. 593, in regard to 
providing steam to take the place of 
electric power when the latter fails, is 
a good one and should meet with gen- 
eral approval. It even seems to me 
that this is a point that should be cov- 
ered by the mining laws of every state. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LUXTON. 


A THIRD LETTER 


O MY mind, the question asked by 

“Miner” and answered in Coal 
Age, Nov. 11, p. 1005, regarding the 
firing of a body of gas by a lighted 
cigarette is too simple a proposition to 
admit of discussion; and I was _ sur- 
prised that, after answering the ques- 
tion and warning the smoker that 
“cigarettes, lighted or otherwise, should 
never be permitted in a gassy mine,” 
the editor asked for the opinions of 
others on the question submitted. 

Certainly, however positive one may 
be that a lighted cigarette could not 
or would not set off gas, no man would 
be foolhardy enough to try the experi- 
ment in the mine. I firmly believe that 
a lighted cigarette in the mouth of a 
smoker would touch off any accumu- 
lated gas with which it might come in 
contact in the mine. 

My thought goes back to the begin- 
ning of time when Adam and Eve, 
driven from the Garden, had to cook 
their first meal and, perhaps, started 
their fire by the heat generated by rub- 
bing together two smooth sticks. 

The miner today swinging his pick 
to break the fallen coal draws a spark 
when the pointed steel glances on a 
sulphur ball embedded in the coal. As 
stated by the editor the heat of the 
spark is sufficient to fire any gas that 
perchance is present. 
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The smoker daring enough to smoke 
in a gassy mine may take the precau- 
tion to withdraw to an air-course to 
light up and return to his place smok- 
ing; but will anyone deny that there is 
always the possibility of the glowing end 
of the cigarette projecting a tiny blaze 
under the strong suction or puffing 
action of the smoker, or generating suf- 
ficient heat to ignite gas if present? 
“Play safe’ is my motto. 

JAMES A. HENNIGAN. 

Pittston, Pa. 


A FOURTH LETTER 


HE question raised by a miner 

from Mt. Carmel, Pa., in regard to 
a lighted cigarette setting off gas, re- 
minds me of an amusing incident in 
my own career when mining coal in 
Great Britain. In that country, men 
are fined and discharged from the col- 
liery if cigarettes, pipes or matches are 
found in their possession while in the 
mine. 

But before narrating the incident I 
want to say that it pays to play safe. 
I would rather believe that the glow- 
ing end of a cirgarette, or a smolder- 
ing pipe would ignite gas and feel safe 
in that belief, than to rest my faith in 
the theory that ignition of gas from 
such a source is impossible, however 
well the fact may seem to be demon- 
strated. No investigation made by the 
Bureau of Mines or any other authority 
could induce me to walk into a body 
of gas with a lighted cigarette or pipe 
in my mouth. 


CIGARETTES OR PIPES DANGEROUS 
AS NAKED LIGHTS 


Referring to the dispute between the 
foreman and the fireboss mentioned in 
this inquiry, my inclination is to side 
with the foreman in his contention that 
a lighted cigarette will ignite gas. It 
is my belief that we should look upon 
a lighted cigarette or pipe as we would 
upon a naked light. Many a serious 
fire or explosion of gas has been caused 
by lighting a cigarette or pipe and 
throwing the match down among some 
combustible material, if, perchance, the 
flame of the match failed to ignite the 
gas present. 

Let it not be thought that I am 
speaking now because of a prejudice 
against the use of tobacco. No one is 
more fond of the weed than I am myself. 
The idea I wish to convey is that pipes, 
cigarettes, matches and other means of 
fire are no more safe in a gassy mine 
than frozen dynamite placed in a stove 
oven to thaw. For my part, I cannot 
conceive of a man wanting to smoke 
while engaged in the work of remov- 
ing gas, though I confess men will 
often do strange things that are hard 
to understand. 

But my interest in this question has 
almost made me forget the incident I 
started to narrate, which is as follows: 
On my way home from the mine one 
night, I purchased a package of cigar- 
ettes and, lighting one, put the re- 
mainder in my vest pocket. The fol- 
lowing morning, my fellow boarder 
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put on my vest by mistake in place 
of his own. Arriving at the mine he 
found the men lined up to be searched 
for matches and tobacco, which was 
the custom about twice a week. 

Not being a smoker himself and 
having no suspicion that he wore an- 
other man’s vest, my friend submitted 
cheerfully to being searched. It can 
well be imagined what his feelings were 
when the cirgarettes were drawn from 
his pocket, as he was a most careful 
and law-abiding citizen and miner. It 
was with much difficulty that a satis- 
‘actory explanation was made regard- 
ing the matter. 


CoAL SEAM BuRNS Forty YEARS 


Another incident, hardly less amus- 
ing, occurred when a fire that was con- 
suming a seam of coal on the east side 
of this valley, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
broke out on the surface. For more 
than forty years the fire had been in 
progress in an old abandoned mine 
and, although the mine and all open- 
ings thereto had been carefully sealed, 
the fire continued to eat its way 
through and make its appearance at 
different times and places on_ the 
surface. 

About six months ago a fireboss 
discovered that the fire had broken 
through into the live workings of the 
mine where he was employed. He re- 
ported the fact at once to the super- 
intendent, who is an old experienced 
miner. A little later the fire broke 
through to the surface and the super- 
intendent with several firebosses and 
others went to the place to see what 
could be done in the way of closing the 
break and smothering the fire. 

So accustomed had this old-time 
miner been to excluding all naked 
lights and fire when removing gas in 
mines and handling fires on the inside, 
that he quite forgot himself for the 
moment and would allow no one to 
smoke around the place there on the 
surface, notwithstanding the fact that 
the flames were even then leaping three 
or four feet into the air. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 


A FIFTH LETTER 


oT Base question of whether a lighted 
cigarette will set off gas in a mine 
is to me a foolish one. It reminds me 
of a child striking a percussion cap to 
hear it pop and being badly hurt by 
the explosion. It often happens that 
our curiosity overrides our better judg- 
ment and we are tempted to put such 
a question as this to the practical test 
with probably fatal results. 

The curiosity of mine officials or their 
ignorance, it little matters which, has 
frequently caused the loss of many 
lives. Numerous mine disasters can 
be traced to the foolish acts of officials, 
and it would not be strange to me if 
it transpired that the fireboss men- 
tioned in this inquiry had never wit- 
nessed a great mine disaster. Had he 
known its terrors, he would not have 
debated this question with his foreman, 
but have given himself to devising 
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ways and means of eliminating explo- 
sions, instead of seeking to ascertain 
to what extent one could take chances. 
While it may be true that, under cer- 
tain conditions, gas may not ignite, 
why should any one desire to take the ~ 
chance. It is well known that gas is 
highly inflammable and capable of great 
destruction. Our leading mining text 
books draw attention to the fact that 
a firedamp mixture is made more easily 
ignitible when coal dust or olefiant gas 
are present, and its explosive force is 
greatly increased. 
Again, when gas issues fresh from a 
“eeder and is not diluted with air it is 
what the miners call “sharp.” In that 
condition, the gas agitates the lamp 
flame and obstructs the formation of a 
cap, which is always difficult to observe 
when the gas is sharp. These varia- 
tions in the condition of gas in mines 
render the possibility of its ignition 
quite uncertain and make it more than 
ever important to take no chances, 
Mention has been made regarding the 
possible ignition of gas by a spark. In 
this connection, many will recall the 
Bellevue mine disaster, in Canada (Dec. 
9, 1910), and remember that the con- 
clusion of the commission that investi- 
gated the cause of the explosion was 
that the ignition was due to sparks 
caused by a heavy fall of rock striking 
other rock. The correctness of this con- 
clusion was fully demonstrated when it 
was shown that rock of that particular 
character would strike sparks in falling. 
My opinion is that we should take all 
possible care and use every precaution 
in maintaining a wide margin of safety 
when dealing with gas in the mine. 
New Castle, Col. V. FRODSHAM. 





[These and other letters have stepped 
aside from discussing the question 
asked, and devoted themselves to ex- 
panding on the generally acknowledged 
danger of smoking or carrying matches 
into a mine generating gas. As we 
have previously stated, “Cigarettes, 
lighted or otherwise, should never be 
permitted in a gassy mine,” Nov. 11, 
p. 1005. Except under peculiarly favor- 
ing conditions, it may be impossible to 
ignite pure methane mixed with air by 
the glow of a cigarette and yet smoking 
in gas is dangerous. 


WHY THE QUESTION Is IMPORTANT 


One writer, however, probably puts 
into words the thought that fills the 
minds of many others; namely, Why © 
ask such a question if it is not to be 
answered with the assurance that igni- 
tion of firedamp by the glowing end 
of a cigarette is not only possible but 
probable if the gas is present? 

The answer to this suggestion is: 
Accurate knowledge of how ignition of 
firedamp mixtures may take place is 
necessary to the correct determination 
of a disaster of that nature. It may 
be possible by a vigorous puffing to 
increase the temperature of the glow- 
ing end of a cigarette perhaps several 
hundred degrees and possibly (?) cause 
ic to inflame. 


December 23, 1920 


One writer states he found no dif- 
ficulty in igniting a carbide (acetylene) 
lamp with a lighted cigarette.* The 
temperature of ignition of acetylene gas 
is 900 deg. F., while that of pure 
methane is 1,200 deg. F., but the vol- 
ume and intensity of the igniting flame 
are important factors in the latter in- 
stance. 

We hope that the Bureau of Mines 
will investigate the question by per- 
forming the necessary experiments to 
determine the facts. We have often 
tried to ignite the illuminating gas 
fiowing from an open jet after the 
match has gone out leaving only the 
glowing end but no flame. Although 
the charred match glowed more and 
more brightly in the gas, ignition failed 
in every case.—Editor.] 





*The Dewar Mfg. Co., Lamps, 34 Thirty- 
fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., are authority for 
the statement that the carbide lamp can be 
ignited with a cigarette only after clearing 
the lighted end well and drawing hard on 
the cigarette for about 45 seconds. 


Tact vs. Discipline 


The use of tact in dealing with miners 
is always commendable but, as with 
everything else, there are exceptions 
to the general rule and the use of 
tact cannot be recommended when it 
means the sacrifice of discipline. 


XPLAINING his previous state- 

ment advocating the use of drillings 
for tamping a charge of dynamite, Ben- 
jamin Deeble states, Coal Age, Oct. 28, 
p. 905, that he referred then to blasting 
rock only, which he says is implied by 
the use of dynamite. 

Admitting that to be the case, still it 
is never safe to tamp a hole with gritty 
material. If the rock drillings are fine 
they may serve well for the purpose 
but if gritty there is danger of injur- 
ing the fuse when tamping the hole. 
At least 2 in. of clay or other plastic 
material must first be inserted on top of 
a dynamite charge for its protection. 

In the same letter Mr. Deeble cites 
an instance where a fireboss used tact 
in dealing with a miner who had failed 
to set a post under a rock that he (the 
fireboss) had marked as unsafe when 
making his rounds. Returning to the 
place later he found the man engaged 
in loading his coal and the post not set 
as the fellow had been notified to do 
before proceeding with other work. 

Allowing that the fireboss, in this in- 
stance, gained his point by his tactful 
remonstrance with the man for not 
having followed his instructions, let us 
consider for a moment what might have 
resulted by the man’s failure to obey 
the orders given him. Suppose that the 
fireboss, on returning to the place, had 
found the man beneath tons of fallen 
slate. Does not such a possibility urge 
the use of discipline in every case of 
willful disobedience of instructions. 
There are times when tact should be 
used but never at the sacrifice of dis- 
cipline. 

An instance comes to my mind re- 
garding a foreigner who was blessed 
with a jawbreaking name spelled in 
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twenty-seven letters. For convenience, 
the superintendent gave him the name 
of “Mickey.” One day the superintend- 
ent was inspecting the mine with the 
foreman. On coming to Mickey’s place, 
they found that the poor fellow had 
neglected to set a post as instructed. I 
can see that foreman now as he grabbed 
a post and made a rush for poor 
Mickey. The fellow was terrorized and 
it is needless to say he never again 
forgot to set his post. 

In the same district and about the 
same time, this foreman found a for- 
eign miner who had broken the glass 
of his safety lamp and was still at 
work. It was not a time then to use 
tact and, blowing out the light, the 
foreman fairly drove the miner from 
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the mine. It is quite probable that fel- 
low was equally impressed with the 
seriousness of his neglect as was poor 
Mickey. 

The long list of “don’ts” given at the 
close of Mr. Deeble’s letter, though 
good as far as it goes, would be more 
complete if continued. However, I have 
more faith in emphasizing things that 
should be done, yes, must be done, than 
in telling a man what he must not do. 
I believe in the practical lessons taught 
by moving picture lectures showing the 
right and the wrong way of working 
in the mine. The miner’s family, in- 
cluding his wife and children, see and 
talk about those things at home, which 
has its effect in a wonderful way. 

McKeesport, Pa. ANDREW O. BAIN. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Heating Value of Coal 
Calculated 
An assumed relation between the fixed 
carbon and the volatile matter in 
coal is suggested as a basis for com- 
puting the heating value of the coal. 
ILL Coal Age kindly show by an 
actual example, the methods of 
determining the heating value (B.t.u.) 
of a coal giving the following analysis: 
Moisture, 1.50 per cent; fixed carbon, 
59.50 per cent; volatile matter, 34.37 
per cent; ash, 4.63 per cent; sulphur, 
1.45 per cent? MINE FOREMAN. 
SAA: 








This being a proximate analysis, it is 
necessary to employ the method sug- 
gested by William Kent, which assumes 
that there is a fairly fixed relation exist- 
ing between the fixed carbon and the 
volatile matter contained in coal having 
more than 60 per cent of fixed carbon. 
Applied to this class of coal, the method 
suggested gives results within 2 per 
cent of the actual heating value of the 
coal as determined by the calorimeter. 

Coals having less than 60 per cent of 
fixed carbon are liable to exhibit an 
error of 4 per cent when the heating 
value is calculated by this method. The 
reason for this is that coals low in 
fixed carbon and high in volatile matter 
usually show a considerable variation 
in the percentage of oxygen in the vola- 
tile matter and the method is therefore 
less accurate as applied to such coals. 

The first step in the calculation is to 
find the percentage of fixed carbon per 
pound of combustible. By the analysis 
given, the total percentage of combus- 
tible matter in the coal is 59.50 + 34.37 
= 93.87 per cent, and the percentage 
of fixed carbon per pound of combustible 
is, therefore, (59.50 x 100 + 93.87 = 
63.38 per cent. The percentage of fixed 
carbon being greater than 60 per cent 
classes this coal as one to which the 


Kent method can be applied with an 
error less than 2 per cent in calculating 
its heating value. 

Referring to the following table giv- 
ing the heating value of coal per pound 
of combustible (Kent, 8th edition, p. 
791), the heating value of a coal con- 


APPROXIMATE HEATING VALUES 
OF COAL 


Per Cent Heating Value 
of Fixed Carbon (B.t.u.) 
in Coal Ash-and- per Pound 
phon Free of Combustible 


OO aeeicss insti ote cal ere 14,58 

Oiiecatone ston uel a iecutarss 14,940 
Ee Ss) a Ae 15,210 
UAT rchocacigrerS. OLE 15,480 
ol Coop Aanaet Racket 15,660 
SOM eater a ates vtuotsr els) s 15,840 
Hl caeicleccP et dash y3f 157%: hey 15,660 
GSiaereegiits svelelsle seks 15,480 
GOR es ctaes su nceenel stolemeee 15,120 
GU Rvertatarysiave <pepeie 14,760 
HN (tes See HISAR 14,220 
Ua bi6 Ghd S oecemis Gadrec 13,860 
BIE Rvs in biti Gekres Fe feup.c 13,320 
SN Bt cle ope Drop NORI 12,420 


taining 638 per cent of fixed carbon is 


15,120 B.t.u. For 68 per cent of fixed 
carbon, the heating value is 15,480 
B.t.u. By interpolation, the heating 


value corresponding to 63.38 per cent of 
fixed carbon is found to be 15,147 B.t.u. 

Finally, the total combustible matter 
in this coal being 93.87 per cent, the 
heating value per pound of coal, is 
15,147 x 0.9387 = 14,218 B.t.u. 


Oxygen in Air Replenished 


The oxygen content of the atmosphere 
is everywhere practically uniform, 
that element being continually re- 
plenished as rapidly as it is consumed. 


HY is it that the proportion of 

oxygen in the air surrounding the 
earth remains constant when we know 
that there is such large quantities of 
this gas consumed in various ways, 
through the burning of carbonaceous 
matter and the oxidation of different 
materials? We are taught that all 
forms of combustion taking place in the 
air are accomplished with a correspond- 
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ing loss of oxygen, which is converted 
into carbon dioxide. How then is this 
loss of oxygen compensated; or do we 
understand that the amount of oxygen 
in the Universe is gradually becoming 
less and less with the advance of time? 
New Kensington, Pa. STUDENT. 


Innumerable tests have demonstrated 
the fact that the composition of free air 
is practically uniform at all points on 
the surface of the earth and to a con- 
siderable height above the surface. 
Taking the nebulous hypothesis of the 
formation of the earth as correct, the 
solid crust of the earth at one time ex- 
isted as a gaseous medium of ever in- 
creasing density; and it is estimated 
that nearly 50 per cent of the weight 
of this crust is oxygen, while. 23 per 
cent of the weight of the remaining 
atmosphere is the same element. 

It is not known in how many ways, 
through manifold natural agencies, the 
oxygen contained in the earth’s crust is 
finding its way back into the atmos- 
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phere. Science has discovered, how- 
ever, that while large quantities of 
oxygen are being continually consumed, 
Nature has made ample provision for 
replenishing the supply. One of these 
avenues is through the agency of plant 
life. In the growth of plants there is a 
continuous cycle, which is briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

All vegetation absorbs carbon dioxide 
from the atmosphere. Moisture is ab- 
sorbed both from the air and from the 
ground. In the growth of the plant, 
the carbon of the carbon dioxide and 
the hydrogen of the water unite to form 
carbohydrates and the oxygen is set 
free and passes into the atmosphere. 

The atmosphere surrounding the 
earth is one great aérial sea, which is 
being constantly agitated and uniformly 
mixed by the agency of winds and cur- 
rents that are maintained through con- 
vection due to the ever-varying temper- 
ature: of the air. These agencies are 
sufficient to explain the uniformity of 
composition of the atmosphere surround- 
ing the earth. 





Examination Questions 


Answered 








Examination for Mine Foremen, 
Eleventh Anthracite District 
(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—Name and describe some 
of the important differences between 
the Davy, the Clanny and the Wolf 
safety lamps. 

ANSWER—In the Davy lamp the oil 
vessel is surmounted by a gauze chim- 
ney 13 in. in diameter and from 4 to 6 
in. in height, the top of the chimney 
being protected by a gauze cap that fits 
over the top of the main gauze. In the 
Clanny lamp, the flame is surrounded 
by a glass cylinder 2% in. in diameter 
and the same height, which is sur- 
mounted by a conical gauze chimney 4 
in. in height and protected at the top 
with a gauze cap like the Davy. 

The air enters the Davy lamp 
through the lower portion of the gauze 
at a point on a level with the flame of 
the lamp, which makes the circulation 
within the chimney wholly ascensional. 
In the Clanny lamp the air enters the 
lamp just above the glass chimney and 
must descend to the flame, which causes 
two conflicting currents in the combus- 
tion chamber within the glass cylinder 
and gives this lamp a tendency to 
smoke. 

The Wolf lamp, like the Clanny has a 
glass cylinder surrounding the flame 
and surmounted by a conical gauze, 
which is generally protected by a steel 
bonnet of a particular design, being 
corrugated and having tangential open- 
ings for the escape of the burned air 
and gases. In this lamp, the air enters 
the combustion chamber at a point be- 
low the flame, through gauze-protected 


openings, which makes the circulation 
wholly ascensional and improves the il- 
luminating power of the lamp. The 
Wolf lamp burns benzine or benzine 
naphtha, which is highly volatile and 
gives a brighter flame, besides being 
more sensitive to gas. On this account, 
the lamp is easily extinguished in gas 
and is equipped with an igniter for the 
purpose of relighting the wick at such 
times. Owing to the extreme volatile 
nature of the oil burned, the Wolf lamp 
gives a fuel cap that is often mistaken 
for a gas cap when no gas is present. 
For the same percentage of gas in the 
air, the Wolf lamp gives higher flame 
caps than lamps burning sperm or cot- 
tonseed oil. The oil vessel of this lamp 
is of solid pressed steel and filled with 
cotton to absorb the volatile oil and 
make it less explosive. 


QUESTION—What dangers may arise 
from the improper assembling of a 
safety lamp? 

ANSWER—When a lamp is improperly 
assembled, the parts do not fit tightly 
together, which permits the gas-charged 
air burning within the lamp to pass the 
flame to the outside air and renders 
the lamp unsafe for work in gas. A 
lamp is improperly assembled when any 
part is omitted or when each part has 
not been carefully examined to see that 
it is in perfect condition and clean. 

QUESTION — A slope measures 4.6 in. 
in length on the mine map; the tidal 
elevation at the top is + 780 ft, and at 
the bottom + 580 ft.; what is the length 
and grade of the slope? 

ANSWER—The Anthracite Mine Law 
(Art. 3, Sec. 1) requires the mine map 
to be drawn to a scale of 100 ft. to the 
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inch. Assuming this has been done, a 
measurement of 4.6 in. on the map cor- 
responds to a horizontal distance, in the 
mine, of 4.6 x 100 = 460 ft. The ver- 
tical height of the top of the slope above 
the bottom is 780 — 530 = 250 ft. The 
length of the slope is \/460° + 250° = 
523.5 ft. 

The slope has an inclination of 28° 
314’. For example, calling the angle of 
inclination of the slope a, we have tan a 
== 250 + 460 = 0.5485; and the angle 
corresponding to this natural tangent is 
287 318% F 

The grade of the slope may be given 
as a rise of 250 ft. in 460 ft. horizontal 
distance, or a rise of 250 + 4.6 = 54.85 
ft. per hundred feet horizontal distance; 
or 250 + 5.235 = 47% ft. per hundred 
feet pitch distance. The former corre- 


sponds to a grade of 54.35 per cent of. 


horizontal distance and the latter to 
47.75 per cent of pitch distance. 
QUESTION—What precautions would 
you suggest to guard the employees in a 
mine from possible accidents due to the 


' use of electricity ? 


ANSWER—AI] electrical installations 
in and around a mine should be made 


by a competent mine electrician who — 


is thoroughly familiar with under- 
ground conditions. All conductors will 
then be properly secured to the mine 
timbers or otherwise supported in a 
safe manner in the rib or roof of the 
entry. 

Conductors must be carried on the 
opposite side of any entry used as a 
travelingway by the men; but, as far 
as practicable, all live wires must be 
kept off of travelingways and roads 
that men are obliged to use in going 
to and from their work. Wherever men 
are obliged to cross a trolley road, or 
come near to live wires, the wires must 
be thoroughly protected so as to pre- 
vent accidental contact of men or 
animals. ; 

At all points, live wires must. be 
properly insulated to prevent the acci- 
dental grounding of the current. It is 
necessary to use extra precaution in the 
timbering of all roads and passageways 
where electric wires are installed, in 
order to avoid the dangers due to a fall 
of roof tearing down the wires. — 

In addition to the precautions relat- 
ing to the installation of electric wires 


in a mine, all emp!oyees should be in- — 


structed to observe the danger signals 
that must be posted at all points where 
men must work or come near to live 
wires. Workmen must be warned not to 
carry their tools or other supplies on 
their shoulders when in the mine. 


Strict rules and regulations must be — 


made and enforced by suitable penal- 
ties to prevent any. tampering with 
electric wires or other appliances. 


Electricity should not be installed in 


mines generating gas. Where the coal 
is mined by machines, extra care must 
be used to prevent the grounding of 
parts of the machine that might cause 
accident to the men in charge. The 
fine cuttings (bug dust) produced by 
the machine should be loaded out and 
not left to accumulate at the face. 
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December 23, 1920 


May Move Tenters to Healthful Quarters 


EARING that an epidemic might break out in the tent 

colonies of the striking coal mine workers in Mingo 
County, West Virginia, Governor Cornwell on Dec. 11 
instructed the State Health Department to send experts to 
investigate health conditions. It has been suggested that 
the tenters should be moved to Williamson or some other 
town in Mingo County, where they could be made more com- 
fortable and their condition improved from a sanitary stand- 
point. It is understood that evictions are proposed on the 
Kentucky side of Tug River, and that the union proposes to 
place the families thus displaced in the West Virginia tent 
settlements, thus adding to the congestion and increasing 
the danger of a spread of disease. Disputes have arisen 
between the mine unions and the operators over the pos- 
session of the land occupied by the Burnwell tent colony 
in West Virginia. The military believe this matter one of 
civil interest and will take no action in the matter. 


National Coal Association Economist 


ECAUSE of the attention expected to be given the coal 

industry at the present session of Congress, particular 
importance attaches to the position of economist for the 
National Coal Association. This work just has been taken 
over by Allen H. Willett, for many years instructor in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
After his graduation from Brown University he became 
an instructor in economics there, a position he held from 1901 
to 1905. In the latter year, on the opening of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, he accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the department of economics in that institution. 
In 1908 he organized the department of commercial engi- 





ALLEN H. WILLETT 
Head of Bureau of Economics, National Coal Association. 
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neering at the Carnegie Institute, which he directed until 
1917, when he left to take up war work. He served for a 
time as assistant food administrator for Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1918 Mr. Willett went to Washington at the request of 
the War Labor Board to make the investigation of wages 
and hours of labor. The result of this work is discussed in 
a preliminary report which was published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as its bulletin No. 265. The investigation 
was cut short by failure of the last Congress to provide an 
appropriation for its continuance. As a result several of 
the reports which had been prepared still are awaiting 
publication. 


Anthracite Production, April to November 


RODUCTION of anthracite in recent years is summar- 

ized in a table issued by the Geological Survey, printed 
below. The figures for 1919 are revised for the last time to 
agree with the results of the Survey’s mine canvass for that 
year. The error in the original estimates was found to be 
2 per cent. The figures for 1920 also are revised on the 
basis of statistics of monthly shipments received from the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information. 

It will be seen that up to Sept. 1, when the anthracite 
strike began, the present coal year was ahead of all the 
preceding six years except 1917 and 1918, which hold the 
record. The loss of tonnage on account of the strike and 
the succession of holidays which marked November have 
brought it about that the cumulative production up to Nov. 
30 (59,633,000 net tons) was less than that in any of the 
years shown except 1916. Compared with 1919 the present 
year shows a decrease of 2,259,000 net tons. 














COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE, FIRST FIVE 
AND EIGHT MONTHS OF COAL YEAR * 
(In Net Tons) 


Production Production 

Coal Year Beginning: to Aug. 31 to Nov. 30 
Paral AWN elation’ Mar REE ee ee aCe Senne 38,150,000 61,601,000 
Aaya pe bo ASA: Geeiye sf saree de cids, cise osc ee Leber 6, ue 39,017,000 64,026,000 
Ayer LS 5 eee Metra ed chete oeiae vis A ale sent 37,541,000 62,239,000 
Raat Gore ene ecco xe ses clo shtegs 2, eee 34,678,000 57,304,000 
Ape TRL O Naicterentteat ties sarnrcicheiat a vuciebeciue aa Geymte hetere 43,000,000 68,866,000 
PAVE LO en, wets tte ciate. 5 cS nse 1a) = ia, shake) aisyenedeksteps 44,338,000 67,284,000 
AVENE RMI RMLS) LO MNePe ate Me tert rlat hace Suk rats 2 oie ore ye 37,883,000 61,892,000 
ADELE Oe Os tee sess wakes cet kids a Bhi deeds 39,212,000 59,633,000 


* Includes mine fuel and sales to local trade. 








Such data as are available to the Geological Survey 
indicate that the distribution of the tonnage produced has 
not departed greatly from normal, as established by past 
experience. Receipts at Duluth-Superior to the end of 
November were 1,594,000 net tons as against 1,730,000 for 
the season of 1919. Similarly, shipments to Canada for the 
first seven months of the coal year are reported as 3,023,000 
net tons, about the same proportion of the total output as 
has been sent to Canada in other years. 








COMPARATIVE IMPORTS OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE 
INTO CANADA, FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF COAL YEAR 
(Net tons, all sizes) 


Imports Per Cent of 
into Canada Pennsylvania 
Coal year beginning: to Oct. 31 Production 

Pari! Sle Ve eee Orin eee ae een Oe 3,158,000 5.6 
PAR ram MEN QMS lecle it citadel nm «ase. s[al-vteys lite ake 2,696,000 5.0 
ADEM M ROALD LOM ee a tensive sista rsle awe sale. otatss a ste brece 2,843,000 5.7 
I Noval ln TW Go Biss bat GO ne CD irae one 3,546,000 5.9 
PN oval VE gh MEIC ici Ae a 3,063,000 Be | 
(Nsorgill Hike UEQUC)> aye one Atay, ce eee emer aca 3,238,000 6.0 
é 3,023,000 5.8 


I Mpoiel! ‘Vk, MPA 2 RS 0 Goiae he ce Ao bee Ore 











WHEN, ON DEC. 9, eighteen men employed in the Barnum 
Colliery, Pittston, Pa., refused to join the “new” or insurgent 
union, a button strike took place. These eighteen were 
members of the United Mine Workers of America. This 
button strike violated a provision of the agreement with 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. to the effect that no colliery 
should go on strike unless the general grievance committee, 
which consists of seven men from each of the collieries, has 
taken up the matter. Mr. Joyce, who is the accepted 
mediator for the insurgents, managed to get the men back 
to work. , : 
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Would Prohibit Coal Exports Until Home 
Needs Have Been Satisfied 


Awe which has been introduced in the House of Repre- 

sentatives by Representative McLane, of Pennsylvania, 
would, if passed, forbid the sale of coal for export until the 
needs of American householders have been cared for. In 
addition, the bill empowers the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix the price of coal and to establish rules for 
regulating the production, sale, shipment, distribution, 
apportionment and storage of coal. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the bill could not be 
passed and will not receive serious consideration by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which it 
was referred. 

Representative McLane is a native of Ireland. He was 
elected to Congress from the Scranton district. In his 
autobiography he describes himself as a locomotive engi- 
neer by occupation and states that he worked in the coal 
mines of Scranton for ten years. 





Loomis Says Lehigh Valley Conformed to 
Ruling in Lackawanna Case 


RR SEREING to the decision of the Supreme Court or- 
dering segregation of the coal from the rail properties 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., E. E, Loomis, president 
of the company, declared Dec. 8 that the Lehigh Valley’s 
house is in order. 

He stated that when in February, 1917, he went to the 
Lehigh Valley from the Lackawanna Railroad Co. he had 
fresh in mind the provisions outlined by the Supreme Court 
in the Lackawanna case. He said he put those provisions 
into effect in the Lehigh Valley’s management, and since 
that time has conformed strictly to those rulings in the 
management of the Lehigh Valley’s coal and rail properties. 

Mr. Loomis recalled the fact that the suit was instituted 
six years ago by the government and that in the time that 
it has been dragging through the courts radical changes 
have taken place in business. He said that attorneys had 
not been able to bring those facts to the attention of the 
court because of the fact that they are developments which 
have taken place subsequent to the filing of the suit. 

Officials of the Lehigh Valley say that they have as yet 
no plan for getting its coal properties to its stockholders. 
Indebtedness of those companies, stock and bonds of which 
are owned by the Lehigh Valley, are comparatively small, 
amounting altogether to approximately $24,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds. Mr. Loomis estimated that coal ore in 
the properties owned by the coal subsidiaries was between 
800,000 and 1,000,000 tons. Most of those properties were 
acquired by the railroad prior to 1875, and its officials say 
that every one of them was owned by the company prior 
to the enactment of the Sherman Act. 





Loss in Mingo County Five Million Dollars 


T IS estimated by officials of the Williamson Operators 

Association that the total loss in production in the Will- 
iamson field between July 1 and Dec. 1 was 1,020,000 tons. 
Estimating the selling price per ton of coal in the period 
mentioned as $5 per ton, which is considered a conservative 
figure, the loss in production is valued at $5,100,000. 

As showing the heavy losses sustained by the miners 
during the duration of the strike, only 189 men out of a 
possible 5,000 were working the greater part of July, but on 
Dec. 3, in the whole Williamson field 4,700 men were at 
work. It is estimated that the average day’s labor would 
net a miner $6, and on that basis the loss to the miners 
involved in the strike during July alone was well over a 
million dollars. Although miners have been returning to 
work from time to time it is estimated that the total loss 
during the duration of the strike has been in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000,000. Miners assert that there are still 2,700 
men on strike, but that is disputed by the operators. If the 
number as given by the miners is correct it means a daily 
loss in wages at the present time of $16,000. It is asserted 
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by the mine workers that the sum of $32,000 a week is being 
expended for the maintenance of the miners. 

Production figures given by the Williamson Operators 
Association show a total production in the strike zone of 
135,000 tons for November, or an increase of nearly 25,000 
tons over October. It also is stated that nearly 1,800 men 
are now at work, that being an increase of 374 over October. 

On Dec. 1 all but eight of the forty-eight mines closed 
down were in operation and between Dec. 1 and Dec. 10 
additional mines resumed work. 


Erie Mine Workers Still Talk Strike 


ROUBLE continues at the Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s 

mines. The men demanded at one time that three com- 
pany superintendents be dismissed or they would strike. ~ 
It was later announced that Superintendent Weichel of No. 
14 colliery had been given an indefinite “leave of absence” 
by the management of the company. At a meeting held 
Dec. 2 the men decided not to strike owing to the removal 
of Mr. Weichel and because the charges against Thomas 
Brown and William Johnson, the other superintendents, 
were not sustained. But they then demanded the discharge 
of General Superintendent William P. Jennings, alleging 
that he had interfered in union affairs. The company man- 
agement has undertaken to discharge any of its super- 
intendents if it can be proved that they have been intimidat- 
ing laborers and discriminating against union men. 

Five subcontractors who were discharged when the strike 
ended are alleged to have been given places in the mine 
where large wages could be made. Feeling is strong at 
the Butler Colliery against sixteen “hustlers” who under 
the subcontract system used to speed up production. These 
men are now alleged to be hindering the miners in pro- 
ducing coal. 


Dead Work Still Rises to Trouble Scale 


Makers in Northern West Virginia 


@ 22 and miners of northern West Virginia are 
still at work on a “dead-work” scale embracing the 
mine territory in twelve and a half counties in northern 
West Virginia, another meeting of the joint scale committee 
of operators and miners on “dead work” having been held at 
Fairmont on Monday, Nov. 29. The joint scale committee 
was in session two days, but reached no decision even after 
the sub-committee made its report to the committee as a 
whole. There are so many things to be taken into con- 
sideration in making up a “dead-work” scale with a view 
to preventing future disputes that it will require some time 
yet to work out a complete scale. It is not believed in 
fact that such a scale will be ready for submission much 
before the first of the year, even if it can even be 
settled then. 





COAL SHIPPERS, PRESENT and prospective, through the port 
of Charleston, S. C., are actively considering the organiza- 
tion of a tidewater coal exchange similar in character and 
extent to those now in operation at the ports of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Hampton Roads. Dr. Henry 
M. Payne of Andrade-Eyre Inc., who is a director in the - 
Tidewater Coal Exchange of New York, has been asked 
to assist in organizing the Charleston exchange. A meeting 
of those interested will be called at an early date to confer 
with officials of the Southern Ry. for the purpose of organ- 
izing this new exchange at Charleston. All coal companies, 
operators, or transshippers who are interested are requested 
to advise H. M. Payne, whose address is 80 Broadway, New. 
York City, at once. ' 


CHARLES H. BATLEY, chief representative of the interna- 
tional union of United Mine Workers of America in sub- 
district No. 4, district 17, has issued a notice to the union 
men in the northern West Virginia field condemning the 
closing down of mines by abstention from work for funerals 
and assuring them that if the practice continues the penalty 
clause will be put in effect. He suggests in this communica- 
tion that the men work and pay a dollar per man to the 
bereaved family. 


December 23, 1920 
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Cushing Charges Unfair Treatment of Coal 
Industry by Calder Committee 


on Reconstruction submitted to the U. 8S. Senate Tues- 

day, Dec. 14, George H. Cushing, managing director of 
the American Wholesale Coal Association, wrote the follow- 
ing letter, dated Dec. 14, to Senator Calder: 

“May I, without offense, take some slight exceptions to 
your report just filed with the Senate. I do so because I 
fear that you have been led to believe that the building 
industry was surrounded by difficulties which by some proc- 
ess coal avoided. This impression, if it exists, should be 
corrected. 

“Before going into that matter, however, I want to digress 
long enough to assure you that I am not to be listed among 
the severe critics of your committee. That is, you told me 
that Mr. Miller was directing your investigations. When 
not working with you he is the editor of a newspaper de- 
voted to the building industry. I see nothing wrong in your 
seeking his help nor in his serving your committee. If I 
allowed myself any feeling on the subject it would be one 
of regret that you had not employed an editor of a coal- 
trade paper to conduct the coal investigation. He might 
have written a more sympathetic report. However, I am 
- not on that score a critic of the work of your committee. 


TESTIFIED IN FAVOR OF EQUAL TREATMENT 


( \OMMENTING on the report of the Calder Committee 


“Hspecially I am furthest from criticizing your committee 


because it said that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should regulate transportation and not industry. Indeed, 
when the building-material people went before the commis- 
sion on July 8 and 9 to plead for equal treatment with coal 
in the matter of car supply, I gave testimony in their be- 
half. I said that the coal trade could produce the needed 
coal even if the building-material people were allowed to 
have cars in their proper season. 

“Where I feel that your report falls short of doing simple 
justice to coal is in the following particulars: 

“(1) The dislocations in business have been general and 
worldwide. They have not been confined to the housing 
program of the United States. The same difficulties which 
the building industry faced have encompassed the coal trade. 
A little more emphasis upon this fact and a little less of 
sweeping condemnation of the coal trade might have made 
- your report more fair. 

“(2) We all have, of recent years, been insisting upon a 
new and rather high standard of business morality, this 
being insisted upon especially during the war, but of late 
there has been, due to superior temptations, a general and 
lamentable lapse from even ordinary business morality. A 
little more emphasis upon that important fact—recognition, 
perhaps, that our public standards had outrun the capacity 
and practice of private individuals and recognition that this 
hiatus was not peculiar to coal—would have made your re- 
port seem somewhat more fair to coal. 


UNUSUAL PRACTICES CONDEMNED AS UNIVERSAL 


“ (3) The practices about which you complain were in no 
sense general within the coal trade. However, your con- 
demnations are sweeping. They are not modified by any 
statement which would indicate that there is possible any 
discrimination between the coal trade as a whole and the 
worst offenders in it. On the contrary, when your report 
speaks of the vicious practices in the building trade it care- 
fully localizes that immorality. If the same care had been 
taken to localize the bad practices in the coal trade, the 
effect would have been, it seems to me, to give your report 
a tone of greater fairness. 

“ (4) The facts are that the coal trade practices of which 
you complain amounted merely to a market explosion. This 
was the direct result of many things but principally it 
sprang from the removal of restrictions which had been ex- 
tremely severe. And this explosion operated only through 
six months. This is a far shorter period than is covered 
by the charging of high prices in any other industry. Also, 


the fact is that the coal industry, through a long and event- 
ful history, has never been guilty of any similar offense. On 
the contrary, it has been underpaid through 113 years 
rather than overpaid. I see no sympathetic note in your 
report on this account. I see no recognition of the great 
part coal has played in building up this country’s industry. 
I see no recognition of its ready compliance with govern- 
mental demands whenever and wherever expressed. I see 
no recognition in your report of the repeated and strenuous 
efforts of the coal trade during last summer to police its 
own actions. Instead, I read only your unqualified cen- 
sure. I think this breathes a spirit which might, if I may 
be allowed to suggest it, be more fair. 

“ (5) The facts are that the coal trade was striving to 
satisfy the home demand for coal and at the same time 
to build up an export trade that our foreign commerce 
might have a foundation of coal upon which to invite other 
business. This attempt to add a new department to our nor- 
mal trade in coal naturally brought about a temporary dis- 
location in our domestic business. I believe your report 
could, without damage to its purpose, have recognized this 
fact. 

“ (6) In your recommendations—which in the main are 
excellent—you propose that sort of a study of the coal trade 
which has a tendency to put it perpetually under suspicion. 
At the same time you propose a bureau to encourage—and 
not criticize—the building trade. I personally believe that 
your report would have had a tone of greater fairness if 
these contrasting recommendations had been omitted. 

“While I believe that these features of your partial re- 
port are unfortunate, I do not want it understood that I am 
in any sense hostile to what you are trying to do. I am 
writing this in the hope that when you make your full and 
final report the unfortunate impression left by this partial 
report may be removed. In the meanwhile, if there is any- 
thing that I or the members of this association can do to 
give you, in any reasonable detail, the facts about coal, 
please feel free to call upon me or them.” 


Government Regulation of Coal an Economic 
Mistake, Says Congressman Sanders 


HEN the Mayor of Brockton, Mass., wrote Repre- 

sentative Sanders, of Indiana, urging a law to fix the 
price of coal and to regulate its sale, the Indiana Congress- 
man countered with a statement to the effect that, although 
Massachusetts shoes have increased more than 100 per 
cent in price in his state, he is not advocating government 
regulation of the price of shoes. Price regulation, he says, 
“is a short-sighted policy—a sad economic mistake.” Repre- 
sentative Sanders’ letter, in part, is as follows: 

During the war the price of coal was fixed by a fuel adminis- 
tration created by the President to take over the price fixing and 
regulating functions under the Lever Act. The proposal to re- 
vive the price-fixing policy in regard to coal is the first serious 
proposal to carry our war powers and our war policies on into the 
period of peace. 

I think there is considerable doubt as to the constitutional 
power of Congress in times of peace to fix the price of coal. 
While war powers do not necessarily end with the war, yet the 
power used must bear some reasonable relation to war. A gen- 
eral price-fixing law relating to coal is not a regulation of 
commerce within the meaning of the commerce clause of the 
constitution. A 

Your shoe dealers and shoe manufacturers have shoes, more 
than they need personally. The people in the coal-producing re- 
gions have more coal than they need personally. Now it is 
proposed not to permit them to trade on an equality, one pair 
of shoes for one ton of coal, if the prevailing prices are equal— 
neither is it proposed to let a governmental body fix the terms 
upon which the trade shall be made—that is, to fix the price of 
the pair of shoes and the price of coal. But it is proposed to 
determine the value of the coal by an arbitrary method and 
then when the price is lowered to make the coal regions furnish 
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you two tons of coal for the pair of shoes, or three tons for two 
pairs, as the case may be. 

Supply and demand is the only law that will ever truly reg- 
ulate a price to be paid for commodities which are not the sub- 
ject of monopoly. This law is as old as the practice of barter 
and trade and as unchangeable as the fixed stars. Any meddling 
with the law of supply and demand, except as a temporary ex- 
pedient in extreme and unprecedented situations, serves a harm- 
ful rather than a helpful purpose. The reason is apparent. When 
a commodity is searce it is very necessary to increase its pro- 
duction. In this country, as in every civilized country, the 
spur for production is the desire for profit. 

Close observers know the history of coal production. An un- 
precedented demand occurred during the war for coal. Coal 
for factories, running night and day; coal for locomotives con- 
suming coal as never before in the war’s transportation; coal 
for ships, coal for export, an unprecedented demand upon every 
hand. The price began to go up. Coal was not a commodity of 
which quantity production awaited the mere order. It is found 
in beds. It must be drilled for and discovered. When found 
expensive shafts requiring considerable time for sinking and 
expensive machinery were a necessary antecedent to its produc- 
tion. Only a few men could work in opening the mine until 
entries were slowly driven, allowing others to be employed. Cars 
for the transportation of coal were not available in sufficient 
numbers. Thus were presented the practical difficulties in the 
way of laying down the coal in the yards where and when it 
was demanded. 


EFFORTS TO LOWER PRICE CURTAILED PRODUCTION 


The Fuel Administration tried in many ways to increase 
production, for that was the crying demand, but as prices went 
up in response to the demand the administration bent its efforts 
toward beating down the price, apparently without realizing that 
this was decidedly the most effective method of curtailing pro- 
duction. The prices_ were fixed, however, so that in most cases 
a fairly liberal profit could be made. All the bulletins, all the 
appeals for patriotic haste in the coal mines, all schemes for 
economy and saving in operation amounted to a mere drop in 
the bucket of increased production. The rest of the bucket was 
the opportunity for profit on investment. Because of this oppor- 
tunity, wagon mines were opened, strip mines were worked, 
abandoned mines were rejuvenated, low veins were operated, 
and coal began to roll into the market. 

If more liberal prices had been permitted the production would 
have shown a correspondingly liberal increase. However, the 
great demand was not allowed its full sway in influencing pro- 
duction, for an arbitrary rule supplanted it. Otherwise there 
would have been heavier investments in new mines and greater 
production. The new capital found its way into more profitable 
channels unhampered by arbitrary price fixing. Increased pro- 
duction would have driven the price down. We are now suffer- 
ing from high prices—too high; in many cases exorbitant—but 
if the flow of capital into coal production is permitted, investors 
vying with each other in their anxiety to make money will bring 
the prices down. That is the only possible method by which you 
can have abundant production and reasonable prices. 


REASONABLE PRICES SPELL DOOM OF WAGON MINES 


The price, if fixed, must of necessity be uniform in any given 
Section of the country. If fixed so that the heavy producing 
mines make merely a reasonable profit, the wagon -mines and other 
mines which are unable to produce coal at such price must of 
necessity immediately shut down. ; 

According to your figures the retail price of coal in Massa- 
chusetts is 100 per cent greater than before the war. The retail 
price of Massachusetts shoes has increased more than 100 per 
cent in Indiana. However, I am just as much opposed to gov- 
ernmental regulation of the price of shoes as I am the price 
of coal. It is a short-sighted policy—a sad economic mistake. 
People of the country are weary of governmental regulation, of 
paternalistic legislation, of socialistic management. The govern- 
ment should once more deal with governmental functions. Let 
private initiative and enterprise, individual skill:and industry have 
an opportunity, and in the natural laws of competition and the 
normal laws of supply and demand, you will get relief more 
rapidly and more equitably. 


JUSTICE SIDDONS OF THE District of Columbia Supreme 
Court has rendered judgment in favor of Philip M. Riefkin, 
of Washington, for $67,500 against the Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., of Delaware, for services during the war in purchasing 
coal. The verdict is subject to a ruling to be made by the 
Court on the law point of the right to recover on an 
alleged contract for permanent employment. Riefkin had 
sued for $473,750, as commission on the basis of so much 
per ton of coal he obtained for the company. 
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M. E. Rhodes Chosen Chairman of House 


Committee on Mines and Mining 


ARION E. RHODES, who just has been chosen to be 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining of 
the House of Representatives, to succeed the late Repre- 
sentative Mahlon M. Garland, is a lawyer. His education 
was obtained in Mayfield Smith Academy, Cape Girardeau; 
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MARION E. RHODES 
Representative from Missouri 


State Normal, Missouri State University, and Stanberry 
College. He was admitted to the bar in 1896 and took up 
his residence at Potosi, Mo., and has since resided there. 
He was elected to represent that district in Congress in 
1905 and 1906 and was again sent to Congress early in 
1919 and recently was re-elected. Since March 4, 1919, he 
has been a member of the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION estimates the 
number of bituminous coal mines in the country as 10,634, 
or about 3,000 more than prior to the war. Of these, 
5,888, or 55 per cent, produce less than 10,000 tons each 
per year, the aggregate being 10,449,000 tons, or less than 
2 per cent of the total output. To the extent that the 
limited railroad equipment (which has by no means kept 
pace with the increase in the number of mines) is dis- 
tributed among these 5,888 operations, it is reduced to the 
4,746 real mines which produce more than 98 per cent of 
the total tonnage. : ce: 
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Like a Don Quixote F. T. Miller Raids 
Office of National Coal Association 


WINGING the “axe at the open door,” Franklin T. 

Miller, guiding genius of the Calder committee, 
armed with a subpoena from the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Senate and figuratively accompanied by a brass 
band, “raided” the offices of the National Coal Associa- 
tion in Washington, Saturday, Dec. 18. 

Since last August, when Colonel Wentz, president of 
the association, first appeared before the Calder com- 
mittee in New York, the Senate committee has had a 
standing invitation to examine all the records of the 
National Coal Association and to investigate to its 
hearts’ content. In a recent letter to Governor Bernquist 
of Minnesota, Mr. Morrow, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, said “The whole record of the association is open 
to the Calder committee or any other proper agency that 
desires to know the the facts.” 

Notwithstanding these assurances of evident willing- 
ness to co-operate in any investigation, Mr. Miller, 
acting for Senator Calder, makes a pretence of meeting 
resistance by entering with a subpoena, and with clerks 
and accountants spent Saturday afternoon and evening 
and Sunday, Dec. 18 and 19, in going over the records 
of the association. 

In Washington the procedure of F. T. Miller is likened 
to that of a guest, who, invited to occupy the apartment 
of a friend, refuses the proffered key and chops open the 
door. Officials of the association say they have no 
secrets and have no objection to the examination of 
their records. 





D. A. MORROW made the following statement 

e in Washington, on Dec. 20: 

“The National Coal Association has been at all times 
since its organization ready to co-operate with any 
agency of the Government. All its records were im- 
mediately placed at the disposal of the committee on 
Saturday without resort to any compulsion, in accord- 
ance with the offer made the Calder committee last 
summer by Colonel Wentz, president of the association. 

“Newspaper statements that there might be found 
evidence of price-fixing or other illegal activities on the 
part of the association are unwarranted. It is well 
known that by charter limitation the association is pro- 
hibited from having anything to do with the prices at 
which its members sell their coal. Coal companies are 
members only on condition that the association observe 
this charter limitation strictly. It has always observed 
this limitation with entire faithfulness. 

“We are really gratified at the opportunity now pre- 


sented to convince the committee of the entire propriety 
of the association’s activities and to present information 
which we have all along expected to give in public 
hearings before the committee.” 

Hearings were begun by the committee on Tues- 
day, Dec. 21, with Mr. Morrow as the initial witness. 
David L. Wing, formerly coal economist of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has been retained by the com- 
mittee and the Federal Trade Commission has trans- 
ferred Mr. Durand, an economist on its staff, as spe- 
cial assistant to Senator Calder. 

The authority of the committee to enter the offices 
of the coal association has been questioned but, it is 
reported, Mr. Miller says possession is nine points of 
the law and he has the records. 





O CARRY into effect the suggestions made in the 

report of his Committee on Reconstruction, Senator 
Calder prepared certain legislation which he expects to 
introduce during the current week. In connection with 
the introduction of the bills he proposes to address the 
Senate on coal and certain other features of the com- 
mittee’s report. Mr. Calder is withholding the text of 
the bills until their introduction. There is considerable 
speculation as to the committee to which the Calder bills 
will be referred. It is not improbable that they will 
have to be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. This would place the bills in the hands of Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen, chairman of that committee’s sub- 
committee dealing with coal. It is Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen’s opinion that the coal situation already is covered 
by legislation which has been proposed by his sub-com- 
mittee. 





As SENATOR GAY of Louisiana has been called away 
from Washington, it is probable that the minority 
report which he will make in connection with the recom- 
mendations in regard to coal on the part of the Calder 
Committee on Reconstruction and Production will be 
somewhat delayed. It probably will be submitted within 
ten days or two weeks. 





PASSAGE BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES of a bill pro- 
viding for the temporary suspension of immigration has 
led the National Coal Association to appoint a special com- 
mittee to make an intensive investigation of the immigration 
situation and to report to the association at a meeting to 
be held, in New York Jan. 5. The committee consists of 
C. E. Backus, T. H. Watkins and Julian B. Huff. The 
House Committee on Immigration strongly urged the legis- 
lation, after a visit to Ellis Island, principally on the ground 
that a great majority of the incoming aliens are undesir- 
able. For the most part they are of a class which would 
make their residence in the larger cities. 
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Advocate of Government Ownership of Coal 
Mines Asks Survey 


A SURVEY of coal mines to ascertain their value, includ- 
ing their machinery and equipment, looking to govern- 
ment ownership, is proposed by Representative Lampert, 
of Wisconsin, in a resolution introduced in the House. Mr. 
Lampert proposes that the Federal Trade Commission shall 
conduct this survey and seeks an appropriation of $50,000 
therefor. 

The resolution reads: 

Whereas it appears that the present high price of coal is due 
to monopolistic control, and that labor troubles, shortage of cars, 
and high prices have seriously impaired the lives and health 
of our citizens; and 

Whereas a commodity so vitally important to the welfare of 
the people should not be the subject of monopoly; and 

Whereas an adequate supply and equitable distribution can 
only be secured by Government ownership; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed 
to make a survey of all coal-bearing lands in the United States 
and its possessions, to ascertain the present value of all coal 
lands and coal mines, including the machinery and other equip- 
ment used in mining such coal, and to report to the House at as 
early a date as practicable, and not later than Dec. 1 9217 


The concluding section of the resolution carries the $50,000 
appropriation. The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





House Passes a Bill to Repeal Lever Law 
Despite Judiciary Committee Opposition 


fap eats the House Committee on Judiciary was op- 
posed to repealing the Lever Food and Fuel Control 
law, a coterie of members who were aggrieved because the 
government had invoked the Lever law against the striking 
coal miners a year ago, forced through the House a bill for 
the repeal of the law on Dec. 13. The bill now goes to the 
Senate for consideration. 

When the bill was called up Representative Huddleston, 
of Alabama, urged that the bill, which proposed to repeal 
war measures except the Lever law, should be amended to 
provide for the repeal of the fuel law. He declared it was the 
most onerous and oppressive of all war laws. “The govern- 
ment stopped price regulation under it but continued action 
against the striking miners,” he declared. He asserted 
that the law permitted the Department of Justice to inter- 
vene in any strike connected with the transportation or pro- 
duction of fuel. 

Representative Blanton of Texas, said Congress acted 
wisely in leaving the Lever law on the statute books for the 
protection of the people. He declared that the coal miners 
had nothing to complain about, as some of them were re- 
ceiving from $350 to $400 and even $500 a month for an 
8-hour day. He charged that the miners waited until 
winter to strike, when they knew the people must have 
coal. He was willing to allow the law to remain. 

Representative Bland, of Indiana, wanted to know Repre- 
sentative Blanton’s authority for saying that coal miners 
received such high wages. Representative Blanton quoted 
from a speech of Representative Woods, of Virginia, as to 
wages earned by miners of the Borderland (W. Va.) Coal 
Corporation, showing that forty-three miners in 1918 and 
1919 received gross monthly wages running from $253.60 
to $547.82. _ 

Mr. Bland offered an amendment to repeal the Lever law. 

Representative Jones, of Texas, asked what was the ob- 
ject in retaining the Lever law. Representative Gard, of 
Ohio, said he personally did not believe in retaining the 
Lever law, but it had been thought it should be retained to 
check profiteering. Representative Sabath, of Illinois, also 
asked “Why exclude the Lever law from the repeal of war 
laws ?” 

Representative Volstead, of Minneapolis, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, which recommended repeal of war 
laws, except the Lever Act, said the Lever Act contains pro- 
visions respecting profiteering which are broader and more 
comprehensive than anything Congress could pass under its 
peace-time powers, and the committee thought it ought to 
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remain in force, especially during this time when there has 
been so much complaint about profiteering, and profiteering 
certainly does exist to a very great extent, he added. 

Representative Huddleston entered the debate again, say- 
ing he was for repeal of the Lever law, especially section 4. 
He charged that he had been induced to vote for the law 
by “false pretenses and false promises,” and that a pledge of 
national faith was grossly violated by the Department of 
Justice in invoking the law against the striking miners 
when it had been promised that the law would not be applied 
to workers who combined to quit work in order to better 
their conditions. 

Representative McLaughlin, of Michigan, said the Lever 
law should remain in force. He said section 5 of the law 
had checked profiteering and that the licensing system there- 
under should have been continued. Representative Bland, 
of Indiana, came back into the debate, declaring the Lever 
law should be repealed because of the government’s action 
against the miners. Representative Goodykoontz, of West 
Virginia, said the law should be repealed because the miners 
do not obey it. Representative Blanton, of Texas, returned 
to the discussion, favoring retention of the law. Repre- 
sentative Bland moved to repeal the Lever law and his 
motion was adopted by a vote of 180 to 135. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Makes Ruling 
On Distribution from Reserves 


AY OFFICE decision has been made by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to the effect that the surplus and 
undivided profits referred to in article 1549 of regulation 
45 means the earnings and profits accumulated since Feb. 
28, 1913, and on hand at the date on which the dividend is 
paid. Distribution in excess of such undistributed earnings 
and profits represents a return of capital to the stock- 
holder, and if the amount of such return of capital is in 
excess of the cost to the shareholder of his stock or its fair 
market value March 1, 1913 (if acquired prior to that date), 
the amount of the excess represents taxable income subject 
to both the normal tax and the surtax for the year of its 
receipt. 

In case of the liquidation of the corporation, or the sale 
by a stockholder of his stock upon which he has had a cer- 
tain return of capital, the amount so returned to him must 
be added to the amount received in liquidation, or to the 
selling price, as the case may be, for the purpose of de- 
termining the gain or loss arising from the transaction. 
If, prior to the liquidation of the corporation or the sale of 
stock, the shareholder has received a return of capital equal 
in amount to the cost of his stock or its fair market value 
March 1, 1918, the entire amount received by him repre- 
sents taxable income subject to normal tax and surtax for 
the year in which received. 


Shipping Board Also Had Fuel Problem 


eG) of the great problems of the past year has been 
that of fuel,” says the Shipping Board in its annual 
report to Congress. “Bunker coals have been scarce at cer- 
tain ports and local agents have in some instances despaired 
of procuring them.” 

Reviewing the work of the division of operations of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Board says that from 
twelve to fourteen sea-going tugs from time to time are 
towing barges in the New England coal trade between 
Hampton Roads and Eastern ports. 

During the year the shortage of coal in New England has 
made it imperative, the Board says, that as much as could 
be handled be assigned to the trade. Consequently all types 
of vessels have been used in the trade without particular 
reference to type, as spot tonnage was needed and what 
was available at the moment had to be used. 

The Board says the following types of vessels were used 
in the New England coal trade during the year: seventeen 
wood steamers, four concrete steamers, forty-three new 
“Lake built” steamers, six purchased or converted lakers, 
five West or 88-ton type, five new steel cargo tonnage under 
7,000 deadweight tons, twenty-one new steel cargo tonnage 
over 7,000 deadweight tons. 


December 23, 1920 
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J. D. A. Morrow Calls Judge McGee’s Report 


Inaccurate, Unfair and Misleading 


Minnesota, under date of Dec. 18, J. D. A. Morrow, vice- 

president of the National Coal Association, denounces 
what he characterizes as flagrant misrepresentations em- 
braced in an attack upon the bituminous coal industry by 
former Judge John F. McGee, former State Fuel Adminis- 
trator of Minnesota, in a recent communication by the latter 
to the U. S. Senate Committee on Reconstruction and Repro- 
duction. The letter reads as follows: 

“I notice from copies of the Minneapolis papers of Dec. 
12, which have just reached me, that at your suggestion 
Judge J. F. McGee has made public a so-called report to 
the Calder committee of the U. S. Senate. The printed 
extracts from this ‘report’ are so inaccurate, so unfair and 
so misleading as to require an immediate answer. Colonel 
D. B. Wentz, president of the National Coal Association, 
is absent in the Southern mountains, but I am familiar 
with the circumstances which Judge McGee discusses and 
am replying on behalf of Colonel Wentz, the National Coal 
Association and the coal producers whom Judge McGee 
maligns. Since his report has been made public, I am tak- 
ing a like liberty with this letter. 

“You say that the people of your state ‘are entitled to 
know just what happened in Washington and in the Lake 
Erie coal fields during the present season.’ I agree that 
they ought to know the facts, but I want you and them 
clearly to understand that they are not getting the facts 
from Judge McGee’s ‘report.’ 


I: an open letter to Governor J. A. A. Burnquist of 


JUDGE’S VIEWPOINT AN IMPORTANT MATTER 


“In this connection it will clarify the situation if Judge 
McGee will explain whether he was interested in this 
season’s coal supply for the Northwest merely as a public 
official or as the paid representative of certain coal con- 
sumers of the Northwest and whether throughout this 
matter he has occupied the position of a distinterested 
public official, or whether, in order to earn a fee, he has 
acted rather as a purchasing agent trying to obtain coal 
for his principals without regard to the needs of other coal 
consumers in other parts of the United States. 

“T note the charges of bad faith against the railroads. 
Doubtless they will treat these charges as they deserve. 
Let me say that I personally know that Daniel Willard 
and the presidents of other Lake coal-carrying roads spent 
days of the hardest kind of work, in the full and frank 
recognition of their responsibility, trying to move all the 
coal to the Northwest and elsewhere which was needed in 
the public welfare. It is largely due to their efforts that 
your people are warm today. 

“Judge McGee is quoted as saying ‘the full supply of 
coal for the Northwest had been contracted for at $3.50 a 
ton.’ That is not true. The list of ‘contracts’ to which 
he refers included mere promises to ship certain tonnages 
to the Northwest, provided other prior claims and obliga- 
tions upon the producing companies left such tonnages 
available for Northwestern shipment. 

“Moreover, all of these contracts were conditional en- 
gagements. No sensible Minnesota farmer would think of 
making a hard and fast contract in April to ship 5,000 
bushels of No. 2 Red Northern wheat to a Minneapolis 
mill on a given day in September at a price fixed in April, 
because he knows perfectly well that his ability to grow 
that wheat is dependent upon wind, weather and crop con- 
ditions, and that after it is harvested his ability to make 
shipment to Minneapolis on a given day is dependent upon 
whether the railroad companies place cars at his siding to 
ship the grain. 

“Similarly, coal production is subject to fires, floods and 
strikes among the miners, and shipments from the mine 
are dependent upon railroad cars being placed to move the 
coal. Every coal producer, in making his contracts, always 
provides that he will ship whatever tonnage is named in 


the contract, provided that ‘fires, floods, strikes and railroad 
conditions do not prevent.’ Every one of those Lake con- 
tracts to which the judge refers was subject to these cus- 
tomary provisos affecting the shipment of the coal. Thus 
the impression that the Northwest las spring bought 
13,514,200 tons of coal at $3.50 per ton, without any ts; 
ands or buts,’ is grossly misleading. 

“Furthermore, nearly all the coal producers having North- 
western coal contracts also had contracts with other cus- 
tomers. In order to insure fair treatment it is customary 
for the producer to agree that if fires, floods, strikes or 
lack of cars prevent him from shipping the normal output 
of his mine, then he will distribute what he does produce 
proportionately on all these contracts so that the loss in 
shipments will fall equally and fairly upon all his cus- 
tomers. The producers, therefore, by these very contracts 
which the judge cites, were prevented last spring from 
preferring shipments to the Lake over their other contract 
customers. 


CHARGES UNSUPPORTED BY COMPANY NAMES 


“The judge gives the impression that all these contracts 
were evaded, disregarded, repudiated and abrogated, saying 
that ‘the only talk I heard at Cleveland was of high-priced 
coal ranging from $7 to $12 per ton.’ To borrow from the 
judge’s language, this impression is ‘villainously’ false. So 
far as I know, the judge gives no evidence to support his 
broad assertions about abrogation of contracts by coal pro- 
ducers. Let him present the names of the companies in- 
volved, if he knows any. 

“The official published reports of the U. S. Geological 
Survey show that the mines of southern Ohio from April 
to July lost from 75,000 to 200,000 tons of coal production 
weekly because cars were not at the mines in which to ship 
the coal. The eastern Ohio mines lost from 100,000 to 
300,000 tons weekly in the same period and for the same 
reason. In the Pittsburgh district.these losses ranged from 
200,000 to 500,000 tons per week, and in the West Virginia 
fields from 200,000 to 350,000 tons per week. The producers 
in these important Lake coal districts were obliged to re- 
duce their shipments on all these contracts proportionately, 
as already explained. Of course, they were unable to ship 
the tonnages which the Northwest wanted them to ship 
under their Lake contracts because cars had not been avail- 
able to ship the coal. But in making these reduced ship- 
ments proportionately among all their contract customers 
the producers were carrying out their contracts literally 
and faithfully. 


WRITES CONTEMPTUOUSLY OF INSINUATIONS 


“Tt also is insinuated that contracts between the coal 
producers and consumers in other sections of the country 
were abrogated indirectly through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Service Order No. 10 in order that these pro- 
ducers might thereby ship high-priced open market coal to 
Lake Erie ports as a means of ‘looting’ and ‘robbing’ the 
Northwest. These insinuations are beneath contempt. Be- 
cause of the demoralized railroad conditions, already referred 
to, resulting from the outlaw switchmen’s strike and two 
years of Government control and operation of the rail- 
roads, the coal-mine operators having contracts to ship to the 
Lakes had lost so much production and had got so far behind 
on their shipments on the Northwestern contracts that the 
dock companies had to buy great quantities of coal in the 
market from other producers to supply the Northwest. 

“Moreover, these other producers had to be prevented 
from selling this coal elsewhere in order to absolutely insure 
a supply for the Northwest. Order No. 10 had that effect 
but it did not abrogate a single contract for Northwestern 
shipments nor relieve a single coal operator in the slightest 
degree from any obligation to ship under such contracts. 
This was clearly understood by the coal operators, the rail- 
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way executives, the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Judge McGee at the time the proposed order was discussed 
before the representatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prior to its issuance. 

“The judge says that the National Coal Association re- 
fused to agree to a special assignment of cars to the mines 
having contracts or orders for Lake shipments as a relief 
plan. He is right. However, he does not explain to you 
why the National Coal Association refused, and you ought 
to know. An illustration will make it clear. Having in 
mind the needs of all your consumers in the Northwest, 
could you agree to a plan under which the mines having 
contracts to furnish, say, Judge McGee’s clients with coal, 
should receive a full supply of cars daily, taking the cars 
needed for this purpose away from the mines having con- 
tracts to supply your other Minnesota consumers so that 
the mines serving the judge’s clients would be operated six 
days a week, and the mines serving other coal consumers 
of your state would be operated two or three days a week? 
That illustrates the working of the assigned-car plan. 
Moreover, the coal miners in two important Lake coal- 
producing districts were threatening to go on strike if an 
assigned-car plan was adopted, because of the resultant 
discrimination in working time between the mines with 
such special car supply and the other mines. The judge 
may have been willing to risk such a disturbance of coal 
production, but the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
railway executives and the coal operators would not take 
any chance of coal strikes when the Northwest was as short 
of coal as it was last July. 

“Another charge is that the National Coal Association 
defeated a proposal to require those operators having Lake 
contracts to ship the full quantity on these contracts. It 
is intimated that if this plan had been adopted the North- 
west would have obtained all of its coal on those low-priced 
‘contracts,’ already referred to, and that the refusal to 
adopt such a plan was a nefarious scheme to permit the 
‘looting’ and ‘plundering’ of the Northwest. Again the 
judge is ignorant of the facts. 


How UNFAIR DISTRIBUTION WAs AVOIDED 


“Precisely this plan advocated by the judge was dis- 
cussed by railway and coal men, and a proposed plan in 
this form was submitted to eminent attorneys. They said: 
‘Here is the A.B.C. Coal Co. producing 100 cars of coal 
a day. It has contracts with a Northwestern dock com- 
pany, with a big steel company and big city electric light 
plant. Under these contracts it is obligated to ship 50 
cars a day to the dock company, 30 to the steel company 
and 20 to the electric light company. That coal company 
is now receiving from the railroads 60 cars a day for ship- 
ment of its coal. Under your proposed order it must ship 
50 of those 60 cars to the dock company, leaving only 10 cars 
to be divided between the steel company and the electric 
light plant. Neither of those customers can possibly get 
along on 5 or even 10 cars a day. Their contracts are 
equally good in any court with the contract of the dock 
company. If such an order as you propose is issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that electric light 
company or that steel company can go into court, get an 
injunction on this showing and tie up your whole North- 
western coal supply indefinitely in the courts.’ 

“That settled the matter with the practical railway and 
coal men. They were not looking for lawsuits and injunc- 
tions, but for means of getting coal to the Northwest. The 
attorneys advised that the only order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which would have a chance in court 
would be an order of the kind which was finally issued as 
Service Order No. 10. 

“Now a word as to prices. As already explained, it was 
necessary to make up the deficit in the Northwestern sup- 
ply by purchases in the open market. The judge gives the 
impression that Service Order No. 10 compelled the North- 
west to pay more for its open-market coal than similar 
coal cost other buyers. This is flagrantly false. In fact, 
as the judge well knows, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the railways and the National Coal Association 
were attacked because everybody knew that the North- 
west could buy its coal under Service Order No. 10 cheaper 
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than other consumers could buy similar coal in the open 
market. The judge himself knows that the Public Service 
Commission of Ohio bitterly assailed Order No. 10 on pre- 
cisely this ground, asserting that it permitted the people 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas and Wisconsin to buy Ohio coal 
at cheaper prices than Ohio people could buy at. This was 
due to the fact that mine operators were compelled by the 
order to ship a certain amount of coal to Lake Erie ports 
every day, and were notified that if they failed to ship 
this coal or failed to sell it promptly upon arrival, cars 
would be withdrawn from their mines and they would be 
prevented from shipping any coal anywhere to anybody. 
Under these circumstances the order in question, instead 
of increasing the coal bill of the Northwest, actually re- 
duced it. 

“To complete the unfairness of his statements, the judge 
demands an investigation, thus giving the impression that 
the National Coal Association has endeavored to conceal 
its actions in respect. to relief for the Northwest and other 
parts of the country, On the contrary, throughout this 
entire matter the National Coal Association has made every 
effort to have all its actions, and the reasons for them, 
clearly understood by government officials and the public. 
The whole record of the association is open to Senator Cal- 
der’s committee or any other proper agency that desires to 
know the facts.” 


Contradictory Report of Judge McGee Blames 
Operators for High Prices in Northwest 


UDGE McGEE, former Fuel Commissioner for Min- 

nesota, has submitted a report to the Calder Committee 
on Reconstruction and Production of the Senate, in which 
he attacks the National Coal Association as being respon- 
sible for the high prices of coal in the Northwest, and 
asking for opening of the books of the producing com- 
panies to determine their costs. The Judge suspects that 
the coal association deliberately turned down the Gutheim 
plan for handling the emergency situation as to the North- 
west because the plan which was adopted was susceptible 
of developing the situation which worked out—excessive 
prices in the open market. These he thinks the dock com- 
panies had to pay or have their priority order cancelled. 
Yet the Judge admits that the big difficulty was trans- 
portation, which hardly could be said to be under the 
control of the National Association. 

The announcement by the Calder committee, published 
during the week, is along the line of the report made to 
that committee by Judge McGee. The coal trade in the 
Northwest is inclined to view any statement from the 
Judge with irritation or indifference, because of his pro- 
pensity to take the attitude that being in the coal business 
was equivalent to being a crook, and because such out- 
bursts are something of an old story. He apparently sees 
no inconsistency in his complaints that the dock companies 
were held up to an extortionate price when aligned with 
his own insistence that the dock companies pay the prices 
he now complains of to get the coal. A few short months 
ago he was uttering ferocious anathemas against those who 
would not buy coal at any price to get it forwarded, declar- 
ing that unless it was done the Northwest would freeze 
during the winter. It is true that there was no serious 
need of coal or there would be compulsion to ship emer- 
gency stocks all-rail, regardless of the cost, and only the 
extraordinarily mild fall and winter averted trouble. It is 
somewhat doubtful, however, if the all-rail prices would 
have been materially higher than the emergency prices 
which he urged then and now criticises. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL AT 193 mines in Indiana during the 
week ended Dec. 11 is reported as 646,779 net tons, as com- 
pared with 694,622 tons at 192 mines the week preceding. 
These mines operated 73.41 per cent of the full time, with 
car shortage responsible for 13.16 per cent of time lost. Of 
the remaining causes of lost time mine disability was re- 
sponsible for 10.56 per cent and labor trouble for 2.25 per 
cent. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








difficulties to the conduct of business affairs during the past 

year are in progress of betterment. With these factors cor- 
rected, in the opinion of Roger H. Williams, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, we look forward to 1921 with a 
high degree of confidence. The progress of improvement is not so 
great and rapid that we can now predict a year of unusual business 
activity and prosperity, but it seems safe to expect that in 1921 the 
conduct of business enterprise should be far easier than it has been 
this year and that the general average of success should be good. 

“In addition to credit improvement,” he continued, ‘‘we see consider- 
able progress being made in the readjustment of inflated values to 
new price levels. We may feel confident that in many of our important 
commodities the worst is over in respect to the drop in price. Fluctua- 
tions in these commodities hereafter should be within narrower limits 
and therefore susceptible of more accurate business calculations. 

“The drop in prices did not become operative in all lines at the same 
time nor did it develop everywhere at the same rate, and therefore 
we must expect this phase of the situation to run through a succession 
of stages before ultimate stability is reached. Because of the close 
interrelations existing among market conditions affecting all lines of 
trade, we cannot expect complete stability for the whole businss struc- 
ture while there remain substantial parts of it still in a state of un- 
settlement.” 

Commenting on the question whether public recession in buying 
should be considered a factor of business betterment Mr. Williams 
said: “As long as recession in buying represented lessened extrava- 
gance and served to take the edge off price speculation and to relieve 
the strain on credit, it was a salutary business movement—a desirable 
corrective. But when it swings so far as to paralyze legitimate busi- 
ness and disorganize the orderly flow of trade, it becomes an adverse 
factor, in itself calling for correction. 

“The answer as to when the public will again begin to buy and 
merchandise will resume a normal movement, may be found in any or 
all of the foregoing aspects of human behavior, but these aspects can- 
not be reduced to definite data, so that the question of when the public 
will resume buying must remain the great uncertain element in our 


present business outlook.” 


M ite of the special circumstances which added tremendous 





were resumed Dec. 18, when the 
plant began work on an order for 
several million dollars’ worth of au- 
tomobile bodies for the General 
Motors Co. 


Truck and Wagon Plants Reopen 
At Pontiac, Mich. 


The General Motors truck plant at 
Pontiac, Mich., has resumed opera- 
tions after a period of four weeks’ 
idleness. About half the workers 
are re-employed on a _ production 
schedule calling for 400 machines for 
the balance of this month. Accord- 
ing to W. L. Day, manager, normal 
operation may be expected early in 
the new year. After being sus- 





Rubber Shoe Firm Curtails 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. of 
Malden and Melrose, Mass., discon- 
tinued bootmaking beginning Dec. 
18. Some of the older hands have 
been given other positions, it is said. 
The Malden Knitting Mills plant has 
just shut down indefinitely, being 
overstocked with goods. 


pended since the middle of October, 
operations in the Milburn Wagon 
Co. body factory at Toledo, Ohio, 


——————, 


‘Carpet Mill Resumes; Force Cut ; 


Resumption of operations was 
made Dec. 13 by the plant of the 


Hodges. Fiber Carpet Co., Indian ~ 
which had been. ° 
when § 350 ~ 


Orchard, Mass., 
closed since Nov. 9, 
members of the Textile Workers’ 
Union refused to accept a 15-per 
cent wage reduction, which the man- 
agement stated was the only way 
the plant could be kept running. 
Considerably less than the full work- 
ing force of the company has 
returned to work. It is said that 
under the old scale the men were 
receiving between $35 and $40 per 
week and the women between $22 
and $24 weekly. 





Steel Mills Close; More May Follow 


Plants of the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration throughout the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) district have been operat- 
ing at less than half capacity since 
Monday, Dec. 18. Price reductions 
have brought no new business, offi- 
cials of the corporation said. The 
situation has been termed a “con- 
sumers’ strike.” On Dec. 16 a wage 
cut from 46 to 38c. an hour for all 
laborers, effective at once, was an- 
nounced by four Ohio Valley plants 
of the corporation. Notice also was 
given of abolishment of extra pay 
for overtime. The cut is said to 
amount to $1.98 per day for some 
workers. The Eastern Steel Co. 
mills closed Dee. 11 for an indefinite 
period, about 1,000 men being af- 
fected. Heads of independent steel 
plants at Youngstown, Ohio, indi- 
cated Dec. 16 that the mills would 
be practically idle from the end of 
the week until the first of the year, 
owing to lack of orders. The con- 
templated suspension would affect 
about 20,000 workers. 





Bridgeport Plants Close; 5,500 Idle 


Three factories in Bridgeport, 
Conn., employing in all 5,500 persons 
have closed temporarily. The Rem- 
ington Arms-Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Co. closed Dec. 16 until after 
New Year’s, the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. closed the same day until 
Jan. 15, and the Bassick Co., metal 
workers, is closed until after New 
Year’s. 





Singer Plant Closed Temporarily 


The main plant of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., at Elizabeth, 
N. J., closed Dec. 22, and will not 
reopen until Jan. 5. Prior to the 
war the company closed its plant 
twice a year to take inventories, the 
length of the shutdowns being ten 
days to two weeks, but during the 
war the factory never closed for 
more than two days during the holi- 
day period. About 8,000 persons are 
employed at the plant. 
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British Coal Exports Greatly Reduced 

British customs statistics, according to Consul C. E. 
Asbury, Cardiff, Wales, give the following figures with re- 
gard to the quantities and values of coal exported from the 
United Kingdom during the month of October in the years 
1918 and 1920. It is a remarkable fact that although the 
quantity exported in 1920 is only slightly more than 20 
per cent of that of 1913, the value is considerably higher. 

The quantities are stated in long tons and values in 
British sterling: 


























Quantity Value 
To 1913 1920 1913 1920 
eed Tons 
RRAUS819.4 Sarat ch ceeaee een 756,112 8,008 £544,791 £34,075 
SWwedens Sach cts ek ee ome 503,863 50,802 336,257 273,258 
Norwayitacie &anlene cee me 200,079 46,364 122,874 257,213 
Denmark: cs. aay ee ees ae 281,369 68,235 185,511 375,217 
Germany es cate ene Ore 039,029" Ee eer 04, S020 me thon, cop 
Netherlandste sae eee. aoe 167,299 11,181 105,065 32,959 
Belgtumsune os eee 181,591 30,899 104,32 139,854 
HTance. we eae cee ee 1,077,519 745,608 699,816 2,858,317 
Portugaliey cae Sate eeene 88,192 25,379 65,466 124,248 
Azores and Madeira......... 65566. Bie hac 5 532 Bet. Be 
Spain cen ee hate Cotte 261,776 30,794 181,590 143,508 
Canary Islands.. ECC 67,195 12,412 49,36 64,691 
Italy.. Pi ee 910,513 171,837 652,921 802,657 
‘Austria- Hungary ay ee a cis 103,433 1,401 72,520 6,034 
Greece: Se wWee en oe 84,033 4,987 64,966 29,773 
Algeria’. Gens tid nie tec ets 108,422 17,259 72,102 79,094 
French West Africa. . ee 7,690 6,830 52 
Chile syaceepe cen ere oe ee 35,310 112 29,244 661 
Brazile ee wore ease ce 1 47,943 5 Monde tins U3 17500 Peas thee 
Uructay meres seo ee ee 33,612 2,835 27,180 14,395 
Argentinatn. beet oe Arner 297,148 11,043 248,208 58,704 
Channelislands...5cetoene 14,726 410 10,909 18,707 
Gibraltar Rese wo ene ce mee Za,5 10 49,069 18,095 256,389 
Miata). eee Secret A oo ee Se 42,068 19,528 30,065 73,814 
Egypt.. Seas 229,100 51,61 169,078 236,261 
Aden and dependencies. Bl da ate 20:881 5,529 18,065 20,733 
Britishalndiay eee aaa eos [4:2 Onte eerie 125232 imei ce laps 
Gevlon hot. oc etait ee 23:1 C4 eee eRe 20,6008 Winona 
Other countries............. 203,005 38,708 165, 918 180,061 
Total of: 
Se braste, A ne ae es Se 281,443 151,948 233,702 582,897 
team.. : 4,952,643 1,058,047 3,468,633 4,705,545 
Gas.. saps ea ere 1,026,497 64,119 653,604 645,631 
Household..............). 159,373 3,878 106,186 11,099 
Other sorts. 4445. pee 319,517 39,506 203,120 163,325 
Total® Acwcte s shit eeee 6,739,473 1,417,498 4,665,245 6,108,497 


Entente Receipts of German Coal Are Improving 

The Economic Review, London, gives the following quan- 
tities of coal delivered by Germany to the Entente in ac- 
cordance with the Spa agreement: 

“August.—The quantity stipulated, with the exception of 
27,900 tons, by which the 90,000 tons to be delivered to 
Italy by Upper Silesia fell short, owing to the disturbances 
in that province during the second half of August, when 
the Italian trucks which were to carry away this coal could 
not reach the mines. 

“September—From the Western districts only 1,887,000 
tons instead of 1,910,000 tons were delivered. In Upper 
Silesia, where the German Coal Commissioner has no in- 
fluence on the deliveries, the 90,000 tons due to Italy again 
fell short by 16,000 tons. Gerniany has expressly pointed 
out that she is not responsible for these Upper Silesia 
arrears. The Entente Powers have not as yet agreed to 
Germany’s proposal to send the coal destined for Italy by 
water via Stettin. 

“October.—Deliveries again became normal. During the 
first ten days 620,000 tons were delivered from the Western 
districts. Every effort was made to deliver from the Ruhr 
district, Aix-la-Chapelle and the Cologne lignite district the 
full amount for which Germany is responsible, in addition 
to the small September arrears. 

“The difficulties of delivery are still extraordinarily great, 
since the output conditions were far less favorable in Octo- 
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ber than in September, owing to the smaller number of 
working days in the various months and to the larger 
consumption of coal by the mines themselves. Then, too 
the railways consumed more.” 


Tidewater Coal Exchange Asks for Mine Reports 

The Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, now has with a printer the proof 
of a classification of mines in which it hopes to include 
all mines now shipping, or which expect to ship, their 
coal to the exchange for the account of its members. 

J. W. Howe, commissioner, announces that the exchange 
will not, however, include in this classification any mine 
from whose operator it has not received direct request to 
classify, and this request must be made on a form provided 
by the exchange. 

Mr. Howe advises that requests must be received not 
later than Monday, Dec. 27, 1920, as the classification will 
become effective Jan. 10, 1921, after which the new 
exchange will discontinue the use of the classifications of 
the old exchange, and coal shipped to the new exchange 
from mines not included in this new classification will be 
rejected at the piers, and the railroads will be requested 
to embargo further shipments from such unclassified mines 
to the exchange for the account of its members. Rule 29 
requires members to have all coal shipped to them at 
tidewater consigned to the exchange for their account, 
hence under this rule members of the exchange are unable 
to receive at Tidewater coal from unclassified mines. 


Export Revival Expected in January 

While there is no demand for export coal and that 
branch of the trade faces a serious situation, coal men 
profess to see a ray of sunshine breaking through the 
clouds of non-activity. According to C. Andrade, Jr., 
president of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association, Europe 
has realized that she has a large supply of coal and refuses 
to bid until she uses up the excess supply. The demand is 
expected to show life in January. Prices at that time will 
be very near normal, as a result of the eased situation in 
this country, but the demand should be brisk. 

“Europe became overstocked,” says Mr. Andrade, “because 
of the panicky buying which was experienced just after the 
outlaw switchmen strike, which caused a cessation of ex- 
port shipments. European buyers, with shipments reduced, 
made commitments for three times as much coal as could 
be normally used, on the assumption that only a third of 
the contracts would be filled. Instead when the market 
eased and coal tumbled, large supplies were sent abroad 
and the excess coal accumulated. Then Europe quit buying. 

“Export coal will not exceed four per cent of the total 
production of the country during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1921, in my opinion.” 





THE HOME SITUATION in regard to bituminous coal has 
improved to such an extent within the last few weeks that 
the Canadian Railway Commission has decided to partially 
remove the embargo on exports of bituminous coal from 
Canada. Shipments under individual license from the Mari- 
time Provinces will now be allowed. The production of 
bituminous coal in all mining areas of the Dominion has 
shown a great increase during the recent weeks. 





CARDIFF REPORTS SALES of the best large steamer coal at 
£4 15s @ £5 and the best smalls at £4. It is stated that 
the Swedish naval administration has postponed contract- 
ing owing to the high prices asked for British coal, which, 
it is insisted, are much above American offerings. 
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Japanese Market Is Inactive; Fushun Has Good 
Export Possibilities; Kaiping Deliveries 
Are Better 


In their market report of Oct. 21, issued at Shanghai, 
Wheelock & Co. advise that the Japanese coal market has 
been very inactive. Preparations are being made to com- 
mence negotiations for next year’s supplies and until these 
mature further price indications are impossible. In the 
meantime the unexpected sudden fall in exchange is bound 
to have a serious effect on prices. 

The Fushun market continues fairly active, with a large 
export business in prospect, as normal output from the 
mines is now assured. 

Kaiping deliveries from the north are becoming more 
regular again, which has allowed movement under contract 
to be maintained and stocks have recovered. 
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Coal prices are quoted in the report as follows: 


Japan Coal: 
Mitkedumipecnste ec cetiae et otek Ge she lca ie ctee tos } 
MUG ainallityae de etdcce ccm hs, oc ene ee eae oe Contracted for 
EEE CUB Ucee a eb In As, cys Standus caepsie onsets, orocaes 
Kashima lump ttagie teas’. «= httenietey come eee bias Tls. 15.00 per ton ex wharf 
Shakanaluriy see tes <.cis fw eure Celeron hs Tls. 13.00 per ton exjwharf 
Arate lump..... S Pp goa elayehe cae etnias, ene IES oye Tls. 12.00 per ton ex wharf 
Shunopamada Kirivomi. .. 2... seek Ges Ace eee Tls. 11.00 pertonex}wharf 
Shinsuakano Mie OM aoe 1. orhok ne en Aeon ae Tls. 11.00 per ton ex wharf 
Voshinotant Nos Wamp on .. Levcitie  Witicceteuriest Tls. 12.00 perton ex-wharf 
YY DOS MIMOLATIL NOn oe LUT Deere ac ie cle dois scacts Tls. 10.00 perton ex wharf 
Ochlimp ates athe civ ated saccdon ot ica ae Tls. 12.00 per ton exjwharf 
Kaiping Coal: 
TNO) [RRUND cr ceeretenee Nese fo. 5 01, a AIOTR Cece aus 6% ai a-gpatedn'a bes Tls. 13.50 per ton exfwharf 
WASNECENU teaeiicr nt sie Meee aid<ioeL so ctedolt, ciaish oa tac Tls. 13.50 per ton ex,wharf 
IW SHOCL SLACK: pean. tap cabs Wye tune Males ok wei. sreiocs seh Tls. 10.50 per ton ex wharf 
INO MBI OK matte tree toni mere ci ey nate e sister aim acrad Tls. 9.00 perton ex wharf 
Now 2 SAGO epee aey ads = (tts = del itts cf eh a etela tice Tls. 8.50 per ton ex{wharf 
Fushun Coal: 
HOU Cec Wannt utd Race pk cas © Oana rene eee Tls. 10.00 perton ex wharf 
DUST SIPIe OMe Map NS aA A Lee ey ere n cicle oe kok ae Contracted for ' 
DTG MID wateatime eas eas losis elo jects dvnckes Nostock 


Export Coal Dumped at Hampton Roads 





Export Dumpings 
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Central Pennsylvania Miners Cast Vote 


An election of officers for District No. 2, United Mine 
Workers of America, was held on Tuesday, Dec. 14. It was 
stated at headquarters that the result would be announced 
on Dec. 25. The following were the candidates receiving 
votes: For president, John Brophy, the present incumbent, 
and James Freeley of Dunlo; for vice-president, James 
Marke, the present incumbent; Dominic Giolitti of Nanty- 
Glo and John McCrory of Flinton. There are four candi- 
dates for national board member to take the place of 
William Donaldson, deceased. They are John Ghizzoni of 
Wishaw, Joseph Poggiani of Crenshaw, William McCune 
of Arcadia and T. P. Dolan of Rossiter. Richard Gilbert 
has no opposition for secretary-treasurer. Herman Carletti 
has no opposition for district board member of Territory 5 
and John Yusko is unopposed for district organizer. 


Efforts to Effect a Working Agreement in 
Mingo County Unavailing 


ARLY in December attempts were made by the mine 
workers in the Mingo (W. Va.) field to arrange with 
Governor Cornwell of West Virginia and Governor Mor- 
row of Kentucky for a settlement through their endeavor 
of the dispute between the striking miners and the coal 
operators, but the efforts made did not materialize into 
anything more than mere propaganda. Early in the 
strike Federal mediators were in the Williamson field 
attempting to have the operators and miners adjust their 
differences, but there was no basis upon which the opera- 
tors and miners could be brought together, the difference 
between the contending parties being the acceptance by 
the operators of the “closed shop,” which was something 
to which the operators would not agree. 
On Dec. 15 it was asserted by the Williamson Operators’ 
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Association that all but five of the eighty-eight mines 
in the Mingo (W. Va.) field which had been closed down 
by the strike were already in operation, and that produc- 
tion was 87 per cent of normal. It was further stated 
that the few remaining mines would be opened as soon 
as mine forces could be recruited. During the second 
week of the month the operators asserted that fully 200 
men were brought into the field and that additional men 
would be added during the remainder of the month. Miners 
are allowed to picket incoming trains, and in a number 
of instances men working in the field were induced to go 
to union fields. Nevertheless, the operators were able to 
prove that they had been obtaining new men by pointing 
to the number of mines in operation. The companies offer 
work to all their former workmen who are not members 
of the union. 





A JOINT CONFERENCE OF anthracite mine workers and 
operators will be held in Philadelphia today, at which time it 
is expected that the employers will make final answer to the 
demands of the mine workers, who want an increase in 
wages that will make their day rates more closely com- 
parable with those of the bituminous mine workers, whose 
wage has been based on discontinuous work. 





ARRIVAL OF AMERICAN COAL in France during November 
totaled 845,000 tons, according to figures just made avail- 
able. Of English coal the arrivals were 895,000 tons. 





EACH OF THE TIDEWATER coal carriers has under con- 
sideration the enlargement of its facilities for accommodat- 
ing an increased export coal business. Early in the spring 
it is expected that extensive additional facilities will be 
installed. As the equipment at the export piers has been 
used at the maximum of its capacity for many months, it 
is believed that a general overhauling and improvement of 
existing facilities also will be undertaken. 
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Weekly Review 


maintained despite the lack of demand for spot 

coal. The prices bid on coal for immediate 
delivery continue to drop and although production in 
the week of Dec. 11 set a new maximum for the year, 
with 12,865,000 net tons, it is generally conceded that 
this, together with the high records of the two weeks 
preceding and a good production in the week of Dec. 18, 
represents a pre-holiday spurt. 

Since the middle of April, when the production of 
bituminous coal hit the low point for the year, the gen- 
eral tendency has been upward and since the first week 
in October, or for the past eleven weeks, the average 
rate of production has been nearly 12,500,000 tons per 
week. Production to date is now in excess of that 
obtained in the corresponding period of 1917, and with- 
out question is now sufficient to satisfy all demands, 
both for consumption and storage, after export needs 
have been met. With but two weeks to go it is 
evident that the total production of bituminous coal in 
1920 will more than exceed 550,000,000 tons, and thus 
be second only to the war year 1918, when the output 
was 579,000,000 tons. 

The pressure being exerted by producers and shippers 
to maintain production is meeting a general reaction on 
the part of the buyers. With practically no demand for 
free coal, shippers are crowding deliveries on contracts 
on which they fell in arrears last summer and autumn. 
For several weeks, as shipments on foreign account at 
Hampton Roads and Baltimore have fallen off, the 
movement to New England has increased. Wholesalers 


Rms production of bituminous coal is being 


in New England under contract to take coal from the 
southern fields now find themselves embarrassed by a 
flood of coal for which they find little demand among 
their customers in New England. The docks of these 
wholesalers in New England ports are crowded to capac- 
ity, and it is evident that New England coastwise move- 
ment must rapidly taper off. 


NEW ENGLAND WELL STOCKED 


All-rail deliveries to New England decreased from 
5,211 cars the week of Dec. 4 to 3,651 cars in the week 
of Dec. 11, a drop of 1,560 cars, or nearly 30 per cent. 
It is now estimated that the receipts of bituminous coal 
in New England by tide and rail for 1920 will be ap-. 
proximately 22,000,000 tons, or about 1,500,000 tons. 
less than in 1917, 5,000,000 less than in 1918, but 2,000,- 
000 more than in 1919. In view of the general industrial 
inactivity in this section and the mild winter, it appears 
that New England not only has an ample stock for this 
time of the year but probably will have a surplus on hand 
next spring. 

Consumers who do not need coal because their plants 
are down; buyers who had purchased coal speculating 
on a continuance of the high spot market and others 
who see in the present declining market opportunity to 
obtain supplies at prices below their outstanding con- 
tracts are crowding the shippers for release from their 
obligations to purchase. The high-volatile fields in both 
northern and southern West Virginia and the eastern 
Kentucky fields have been seriously affected from this 
cause within the last few days. There is, however, 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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nothing unusual in this development because contracts 
for coal are recognized as particularly vulnerable. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production again reached record figures for the week 
ended Dec. 11, when the output was estimated at 12,865,000 
net tons, according to the Geological Survey, an increase of 
33,000 tons over the revised figures for the preceding week, 
which up to that time had been the record since the last 
pre-strike week in October, 1919. The present rate of pro- 
duction is far above that in the corresponding period in any 
of the preceding three years, and is the more remarkable 
with the withdrawal of priority in the use of open-top cars 
for the loading of coal. Loadings on Monday, Dec. 13, were 
very heavy, amounting to 45,144 cars, although this declined 
sharply on Tuesday. Cumulative production now stands at 
525,403,000 net tons. The year is within thirty-one million 
tons of 1918, but is now ahead of 1917, a year when require- 
ments were large and production about equalled consump- 
tion. 

Car shortage losses have almost disappeared and in many 
sections empties are being held over each day. The aggre- 
gate production is not suffering much from continued poor 
placements on the B. & O. and C. & O. systems in the North- 
ern and Middle Appalachian regions. Supply for the eastern 
Ohio (No. 8) District improved slightly during the week, 
being estimated at 70 per cent of capacity. Railroads are re- 
ceiving requests, through the American Railway Association, 
to load or send defective equipment to the owning roads in 
order that extensive repair programs may be carried out 
during the period of industrial contraction. 

Labor is paying earnest attention to the work in hand 
and there are only scattered reports of production losses 
from unsettled labor conditions. In some localities the 
market depression is causing operators to do away with the 
bonuses and extra time that had been paid to the men as an 
inducement for full working capacity. 


PRICES CONTINUE TO DECLINE 


Spot-market quotations showed a lower range for the 
week ended Dec. 11. Steam demand was extremely light 
and for the most part confined to small lots for immediate 
requirements only. Consumers are using heavy stocks accu- 
mulated during the buying panic and are not providing for 
the future, in the face of the continued industrial slump. 
The domestic market was also extremely quiet, due to the 
mild weather. Export movement was largely on contract 
and what little new business was closed went at new low 
figures. There apparently can be no permanent improve- 
ment until the basic condition of things is straightened out 
properly. The cost of production of raw materials and 
manufactured articles is practically unchanged and the only 
reason for reduction of coal prices is an artificial one, 
affecting the profits and extending into losses for the pro- 
ducers. Many efforts to move coal by consignment are 
resulting in forced low sales to avoid demurrage. 

The following table shows the trend in the spot steam 
market (mine run basis, net tons, f.o.b. mines) : 


Noy. May Aug. 5 Dec. 9 Dec. 16 Dec. 23 

1919* 1920 1920 81920 1920 1920+ 
Pittsburgh steam............. © $2.30 $4.00 $10.00 $4.00 $3.75 $3.95 
Pittsburgh screened gas....... 2.30) (4.50 1250047564, 50. 1). 3.75 
ARDC IeASR eS NE oy as cos «45.2 2-D0N 6475 900 Tees 2 ees 70) 8-00 
AME MCUE RL e ete chs Poe tte: oes PEGI ys char By 6. 5098055008 4:00 8.40 
Indiana 4th vein............. 2,35m00340 fe 504 00 ns. 255 3. 25 
Eastern Ohio, No. 8.......... 2239 4.90 10.50 4.50 4.00 3.40 
Pe mOnLMANt. ee. ice Pes DOOM, 6275) 2913'. 50.0. 4.25° 13.75 | 8:00 
Aaa yeh saa, Ben roel lowovas (ays, 5,5; 0d hare 2.60, 6.75 14,000) 42505 4.50. 3.50 
Pan CMEC ON GUCIY 5. as @ « sspe deere 2 00D OF 008 | 1005005, 250 4.75) L.00 
Western Kentucky........... 2535 3350 BE 23) 4025091400. Suns 
CICAT HOLD purges trast aisieidhald op 2092 0020, 112500 «4,75 4.75. 8:75 
Eon and Somerset........ sin Adee 55 0b 6.00. FOs00. 8 B76 

GQWAILVOLs Hob euehewusto ets eelas i 

IROGGNODTAS cu. Bide mb: cnale. cess 333} 6.50 14.00 5.25 5.00 5.00 


*Government prices. | ; 
tAdvance over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. . 


Cancellations are numerous. Contract customers are cut- 
ting down their requirements or are cancelling their agree- 
ments outright. There is no market for off-grades and it is 
only a question of time until good coals will be in the same 
class. Numerous operations have been closed, some over the 
holiday season and others to await a market that will permit 
them to run without a loss. 
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Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total bituminous, including coal coked 





1920 - 1919 a 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
IN OWBRL IO snitic tee oe 11,488,000 499,706,000 5,334,000 420,046,000 
Daily averagec.... 2,188,000 1,782,000 956,000 1,492,000 
Decw4b cote tc. 12,832,000 512,538,000 5,245,000 425,291,000 
Daily average..... 2,139,000 1,789,000 874,000 1,480,000 
Wee kid) stet.. e.e 12,865,000 525,403,000 5,800,000 431,091,000 
Daily average..... 2,144,000 1,799,000 967,000 1,469,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from last 








report. (c) Counting Thanksgiving Day as 0.25 of a working day. 
(d) Subject to revision. 
ANTHRACITE 
1920 1919 4 
Coal Year Coal Year, 
Week to Date Week to Date 

INOW, 2d etter Oe Sots 1,692,000  58,973,0006 1,759,000 61,460,0006 
Weer 4. cinco sen 2,051,000 61,024,0006 2,014,000 63,474,0006 
Dees Ws sees a ci 1,915,000 62,939,0006 2,120,000  65,594,0006 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week of April, to equalize 
number of working days covered for the 2 years. (6) Revised to agree 
with Weekly Report No. 178, pages 2 and 7. 


BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 


—————._ Week Ended ————_. 

Dee. IIc Dec. 4b Dec. 13 1920 19194 
1920 1920 1919 to Date to Date 

374,000 375,000 361,000 19,941,000 18,640,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 
(c) Subject to revision. 





Movement to Tide continued at a little over a million tons 
for the week ended Dec. 12, or at the rate of 4,445,000 tons 





per month. Exports continued to decline and coastwise 
movement to increase as shown in the following table: 
New 4 Hampton 

Destination York Philadelpha Baltimore Roads Charleston Total 
Coastwise 

to New 

England 70,000 19,000 23,000 114,000 Bai 226,000 
FER OES Tas eilel iarere as8 56,000 78,000 233,000 7,000 374,000 
Bunker.... 99,000 15,000 13,000 55-000 3s eee an 182,000 
Inside 

WADCS<, Walstawe ot 51,000 26,000 3 O00 has tae 80,000 
Other 

eommaeecr = 176; 000P ins cere heel toe oe ee ORs 178,000 

Totals.. 347,000 141,000 140,000 405,000 7,000 1,040,000 


Cumulative Lake movement for the season totaled 23,667,- 
000 net tons, of which 22,408,000 tons were cargo and 
1,259,000 tons vessel fuel. This is less than the record 
of any of the four preceding years except 1919, which it 
exceeds by 766,000 tons. Northwest coal stocks are reported 
adequate for the season in view of curtailed steam consump- 
tion and the domestic saving effected by the prolonged mild 
weather. 

ANTHRACITE 


Production declined somewhat during the week ended Dec. 
11, being placed at 1,915,000 net tons by the Geological 
Survey, a decrease when compared with the preceding week 
of 156,000 tons. Cumulative production for the coal year is 
over two and one-half million tons behind 1919. Steam sizes 
are becoming hard to move and independent quotations have 
been forced down to company figures. Some recession in 
independent domestic quotations is noted. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production during the week ended Dec. 11 
is estimated by the Geological Survey at 374,000 tons, 
being practically the same as that of the preceding week. 
Many operations are closing down with the slack demand. 


-Some contracts for the first half year of 1921 were made 


on furnace coke at a ratio of 5 to 1 with a minimum 
invoice price of $5.80 per net ton f.o.b. ovens. Spot coke 
prices declined further, furnace being quoted $5.50@$6 
and foundry $7@$7.50. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 











New England 





BOSTON 


Prices Still Lower — Market Cargoes 
and Rejected Coal a Feature — Dull 
Business at All Tidewater Piers—Rail- 
roads Reduce Motive Power — Quota- 
tions Show Wide Range — Anthracite 
Situation Saved Only by Weather. 

Bituminous—Ordinary grades from 
central Pennsylvania have dropped to 
less than $3, and the output of certain 
mines that are pressed to move coal 
does not rise more than 50c. above that 
mark. In addition to a certain amount 
of railroad fuel that has been rejected 
there have been numerous cases where 
coal has been shipped in excess of con- 
tract or purchase. The prices on such 
forced sales have dropped to new low 
levels. There is no evidence of any 
buying interest and in industrial circles 
there is such an air of gloom that no- 
body looks for any buying for several 
weeks to come. 

To add to the depressing effect of 
rail coal seeking an outlet there have 
also come to light several cargoes from 
Hampton Roads that are frankly com- 
ing forward on the market. Doubtless 
they will be disposed of at some dump- 
ing ground, although one of the Boston 
utilities is in the market for prompt 
coal. The chances are, however, that 
this kind of buying will be narrowed to 
purchases at the piers for certain des- 
ignated bottoms that are already under 
charter. Quotations on Pocahontas and 
New River, Pool 1, have been made at 
less than $11 alongside Providence, 
Boston, or Portland. Any such price 
must be tentative, for no buyers with 
any grasp of the situation would pay 
such a price. 

The off-shore market is fading fast. 
Agencies who were so confident of 
strong export demand and provided no 
coastwise business are now besieging 
corporation buyers in this territory. 
Even those who have contracts are 
stuffing their customers with all the 
traffic will bear, especially now that 
they, too, are finding so little comfort 
in the overseas market. Bunker coal 
has been purchased at less than $8 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and there are bound to be fur- 
ther reductions. 

Conditions at Tidewater reflect the 
dullness of trade. There are odd lots 
at all terminals which shippers are 
harrying the trade to buy, but re- 
sponses are few and far between. 
Heavy demurrage charges are accruing 
and yet the longer the coal is held the 
lower goes the prices. 

It is notable that railroad movement 
is slowing up. Shipments all-rail that 


were coming through to New England 
points in less than 6 days are now tak- 
ing 12 and 15 days. The roads explain 
this by saying that because of light 
business they have been obliged to lay 
off locomotives and crews. So far as 
steam grades are concerned this is of 
course working no hardship and it is 
only natural that carriers should pro- 
tect themselves as best they can. Coal 
in transit is still being seized in certain 
districts, but usually by originating 
roads in sections where only small 
reserves are ordinarily carried. 
Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfield Somersets 
F.o.b. mines, per net 
COs coke Foe $2.75@4.15 $3.60@5 75 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, per 
erosstone ee acu e 5.74@7.25 6.80@9.20 
F.o.b. New York, per 
RTOS TON, sete oie false 6.10@7.70 7.25@9.65 


Anthracite—At this writing stocks in 
the hands of retail dealers is probably 
less than at any time in recent years. 
The situation would be exceedingly ser- 
ious were it not for the wonderfully 
mild weather. Usually the rivers in 
Maine are closed to navigation soon 
after Dec. 1, but the weather is still 
mild and the ports are receiving coal. 
Water shipments are very light and rail 
movement has increased but little. 





Tidewater—East 


BALTIMORE 


Saggy Market in Evidence — Demand 
for Home and Export Coal Light — 
Ample Reserves of Soft Coal—Anthra- 
cite Receipts Good and Danger of Fam- 
ine Is Over. 


Bituminous—A sagging market in 
every phase is before the coal trade just 
at present. The call for coal on export, 
while showing up a bit better as indi- 
cated in the chartering, is still very 
weak, and domestic demand is far below 
the standard looked forward to for De- 
cember. The approach of the holidays 
means still further cut in consumption, 
which will in some measure, of course, 
be offset by the shut-down of mining at 
Christmas and New Years. 

Prices are over a rather wide range, 
but generally low, with considerable 
discrimination being shown by con- 
sumers as to classes of fuel. The day 
of “anything black” passing for coal is 
over, for the time being at least. The 
Tide prices on the various pools of gas 
coals are typical, as follow, f.o.b. piers, 
Baltimore: Pool 37, $5.75@$8; Pool 38, 
$7.50@$7.75; Pool 60, $7.50@$7.75; 
Pool 61, $7@$7.25; Pool 30, $7.75@$8; 
Pool 31, $7.25, and Pool 34, $6@$6.25. 
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Steam coals at the mines are also 
offering over a range of 50c. on the 
same grades at times. Pool 9 is worth 
pretty consistently $5 f.o.b. mines per 
net ton, while Pool 10 is bringing an 
average of about $4.50; Pool 11, $4@ 
$4.25, and Pool 18, $3.50. 

Export loadings in December will fall 
far short of those of previous months. 
For the first half of the month the load- 
ing was around 130,000 tons cargo and 
12,000 tons bunker coal for the same 
ships. 

Anthracite—The hard coal situation 
continues to improve, larger movement 
and moderate weather combining to get 
the trade in good condition. Receipts 
so far this month indicate that the total 
income of coal for the month will run 
over 60,000 tons. While an average run 
like this does not cover all the half 
filled orders here it keeps all thought 
of a coal famine out of the air, as the 
coal men are able to apportion deliv- 
eries in order to keep all satisfied. 

There is still considerable talk in the 
trade as to the effect of the recent in- 
crease of rentals of yards by the rail- 
road interests and as to whether this 
should bring a higher selling rate at 
once. The general opinion seems to be, 
however, that despite the cut-off of the 
old margin of profit by the new increase 
in overhead, the present is not an 
opportune time to raise retail prices. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Moderate Anthracite Shipments Are 
Ample for Present Weather — Price 
Increases — Steam Sizes Lag—Bitumi- 
nous Very Quiet—Prices Near Bottom 
—Some Quiet Contracting. 

Anthracite—The expected rush of 
family sizes has not materialized, but 
even at that the city is not suffering for 
coal. Larger shippers are regulating 
their tonnage according to the weather 
and should conditions demand it heavy 
deliveries could and would be quickly 
made to local retailers. Coal men also 
admit that they do not have anything 
like the number of orders on their books 
that they did a month or two ago. The 
heavy amount in the cellars, and the 
weather has toned the trade down to 
almost routine. 

Territory in the eastern end of the 
state just outside has been almost 
swept clean of coal for the past six 
weeks, and the strongest kind of com- 
plaints have been entered. One of the 
large companies has just commenced to 
relieve this section and for the next 
week or so they will turn almost their 
entire production for distribution along 
the line of the P. & R. 

One of the biggest anthracite pro- 
ducers continues to adjust prices up- 
ward. This time it is a 15c. increase 
in the mine prices of broken and pea, 
broken going to $7.75 and pea to $6.40, 
effective Dec. 13. All the prices of this 
company continue to be quoted subject 
to change without notice. 

The steam sizes are a source of trou- 
ble to most aJl shippers now. The in- 
dependents were first to feel the soft- 
ening, but now even the big companies 
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are finding it difficult to move buck- 
wheat promptly. 


Bituminous—The market is particu- 
larly flat at this time and cancellations 
are coming in right and left. The gas 
coals are particularly hard hit, due to 
the cessation of work in many mills of 
the iron trade. In eastern Pennsylvania 
out of 40 blast furnaces only 19 are 
now in operation. Many other indus- 
tries are taking advantage of the com- 
ing holidays to close down until after 
the new year. Numbers of mines are 
shutting down, rather than cut prices 
any lower. 

Pool 9 quotations are $4.75@$5, Pools 
4 and 10, $4@$4.50, Pool 11, $3.50@ 
$3.75, while quotations are rarely heard 
on Pool 18. The Fairmont coals, par- 
ticularly Pool 34, are quoted $3.25 for 
mine run, with screened 25c. higher and 
slack 25c. lower. The only buyers in the 
market are tHe lightest consumers and 
even they are only taking in enough to 
tide them along. 

Prices are fast approaching cost of 
production and rather than take a loss 
some producers are curtailing the out- 
put. Some of the really wise consumers 
are beginning to appreciate that prices 
are close to bottom and are pressing in- 
quiries as to contract figures. Agree- 
ments are quietly being made on stand- 
ard steam grades close to $4.50 net ton 
at mines, and frequently at less on 
some good coals. 

Business at Tide is moderate, practic- 
ally being confined to the highest 
grades, which have an established repu- 
tation overseas. There is also a fair 
bunkering trade which is being handled 
by old, established firms. 

Almost all houses are experiencing 
quite a bit of trouble as to collections. 
Firms which for years past have been 
quick to meet their accounts are now 
taking a month or more beyond ma- 
turity. 

NEW YORK 


Anthracite Situation Hasier — Demand 
Is Less Urgent —Independent Coals 
Are Lower—All Bituminous Quotations 
Drop — Cancellations Are Heavy. 


Anthracite — Conditions continue to 
improve. More coal is being received 
and the demand is not as urgent. Re- 
quests for coal received by the Depart- 
ment of Health Bureau organized dur- 
ing the recent shortage, are gradually 
becoming less and unless this city 
should be visited by a cold wave, all 
danger of an extreme shortage is 
believed to have passed. 

With production keeping up its pres- 
ent pace shippers look for sufficient coal 
to meet all requirements within a few 
weeks. The-question of distribution is 
being carefully considered with the 
result that shipments are being sent in 
all directions, each of the markets 
getting its pro, rata. 

Smaller independent operators are 
quoting slightly below what they did a 
week back. Increased tonnages com- 
bined with the easier demand have 
aided in a further drop from the high 
quotations of last month. 
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Quotations for the product of the 
smaller independents ranged $11@$12, 
with occasional lots below $11. Con- 
cessions were made by the larger in- 
dependents where the buyer was willing 
to include in his order some steam sizes. 

Demand for steam is slow but 
shippers look for a stronger market 
with the appearance of real winter tem- 
peratures. Buckwheat moved slowly, at 
prices for independent coals of $4@ 
$4.25. The company steam sizes are 
easy to move inasmuch as the railroads 
are heavy users. 


Bituminous—Increased tonnages and 
lessened demand resulted in a further 
drop in quotations. With the many 
cancellations because of the closing 
down of industries, shippers find it nec- 
essary to keep moving among the trade. 

Requests to cut down contract deliv- 
eries and in many instances to withhold 
shipments until such time as business 
picks up are frequently received by 
operators and shippers. In many in- 
stances several cars of coal were on the 
road between the mine and consumer 
and these were thrown into the spot 
market. 

The export demand is slow except 
for those shippers who are fortunate 
enough to have made contracts. Many 
purchases have been cancelled because 
of the high prices at which they were 
bought and the subsequent drop in the 
market. 

There was a wide range of quotations 
for mine shipment. Pools 9 and 71 
ranged $4.50@$4.75; Pool 10, $3.75@$4, 
with the better grades bringing as high 
as $4.25 along the line; Pool 11, $3@ 
$3.50; Pool 18, $3@$3.25, and Pool 34, 
$3.25 @ $3.50. 

There were many loaded boats offered 
but they were hard to move unless con- 
cessions were made. A stray cargo of 
Pool 10 was said to have been offered 
at $8 alongside. Quotations f.o.b. piers 
ranged about as follows: Pool 10, $7.25 
@$8; Pools 9 and 71, $7.75@$8.25, and 
Pool 11, $7.25 @$7.50. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Still Going Down—No Im- 
provement in Demand—Mines Getting 
Ready to Close—Anthracite Receipts 
Improve. 

Bituminous—Some sensationally low 
offers have been made by mine owners 
this week, though they are as a rule 
a part of a plan to close down opera- 
tion till there is money again in the 
business. If anyone can make a profit 
out of coal mined and sold at present 
prices he has come to a special under- 
standing with his miners, and this has 
not generally happened. 

Mining has come down practically 
everywhere that more than the union 
scale has been paid, but even that is 
not always enough. Thin-vein Alle- 
gheny Valley operators say they can- 
not pay the scale and make a profit, 
so that if production is kept up the 
coal must come from the thick-vein 
mines, which can produce at moderate 
cost. 

Something of what is happening may 
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be learned by the statement of a Buf- 
falo operator who says that at one 
time he was paying as high as $3.50 a 
ton to the miners, but that now he 
is down to $1.50, which is about the 
union scale. Some of the smaller opey- 
ations paid as high as $5.50 in order 
to keep their men, but they are now 
running at very much reduced wages 
or not at all. 

And the end is not yet. Jobbers are 
sending their men out to ask for busi- 
ness “at your own price.” It is fast 
becoming common for mines to accept 
any offer that is made. 

Prices are very unsteady, but most 
coal is selling at $5.50 for Youghiogheny 
gas, $4@$4.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 
8 lump, $4 for Allegheny Valley and 
Sea mine run and $3.25@$3.50 for all 
slack. 


Anthracite—As a rule all comers are 
getting deliveries of two or three tons 
and there is no sign of distress. Ship- 
pers expect more coal right along from 
this time, as has been the case in for- 
mer seasons. The mild weather has 
come to the rescue wonderfully. 

At the same time, inability of the 
companies to meet their orders is be- 
coming more apparent every season. It 
shows more than anywhere else in the 
big premiums obtained by independent 
operators, who at one time secured as 
high as $8 over regular prices and are 
getting about half that now, though 
only a few jobbers will handle that coal 
at all. 


Coke — Prices have sagged much 
faster of late and have gone compara- 
tively lower than bituminous coal. De- 
mand is of course much lighter than it 
was. Jobbers report 72-hour Connells- 
ville foundry at $7.50, 48-hour furnace 
at $6.50 and off-grades and stock at 
$5.50, with non-standard makes 50c.@ 
$1 less. Domestic coke is selling 
slowly, as is shown by breeze going as 
low as 75c., with beehive larger sizes 
at $7.50. 








Northwest 





MINNEAPOLIS 


All Shortage Overcome by Industrial 
Recession and Mild Weather—Transpor- 
tation Conditons Are Good—Dock Men 
See Prices Well Maintained Through 
Winter. 


When abnormally mild weather lasts 
into the middle of December, it is 
bound to reduce consumption and 
weaken the market. That has been the 
case this winter. Had there been a 
normal] season so far, the market would 
have been firm and would doubtless have 
maintained former prices on _all-rail 
coal. 

From an assured shortage of soft 
coal and a scant supply of anthracite, 
mild weather has practically made up 
the deficiency. Soft coal threatened to 
go at a premium all winter. Now it 
is well demoralized in the lower grades. 
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Screenings have accumulated and have 
been going at varying prices. Mine 
run has softened $1@$2 a ton. Pre- 
pared sizes of the better grades of 
Illinois coal have nearly held their own, 
though they are not at all firm. 

The late touch of colder weather and 
some snow has been a reminder that 
the winter is but beginning. It will 
not take many such days to overcome 
the weakness of the market. In fact 
there was a distinct stiffening with the 
start of cooler temperatures. 

Railroad operation has been so satis- 
factory that it is about forgotten that 
it may not be entirely cured. Yet it is 
a question whether the improvement 
is not due more to limited traffic than 
to any improvement either in organiza- 
tion or equipment. 

Coal men feel confident that the win- 
ter, with anywhere near normal weather, 
will generally sustain former prices. 
The retail trade has held off from buy- 
ing as long as possible, and the minute 
they come into the market, their needs 
will be sufficient to keep prices well 
stable. 

Some apprehension has been felt that 
there would be some surplus of dock 
coal carried over into spring at a con- 
siderable loss, for the new prices will 
doubtless show a decline. With a short- 
age from a year ago of around 2,000,- 
000 tons, it has not seemed possible for 
any stock to be left over. But rail- 
road, industrial and domestic consump- 
tion have all been cut down materially 
from last year. A professor of engi- 
neering at the state university esti- 
mates a saving of coal of 20@25 per 
cent, as a result of the mild weather. 
When there is added to this a further 
reduction resulting from less industrial 
consumption, it can be seen that the 
saving from a year ago is run up 
greatly. 

Dock men generally claim that they 
have their own stocks in such shape 
that they will go through the winter 
with very little left on hand by spring. 
Their confidence seems to be real, for 
some of them have moved additional 
coal in the last few days, at the exces- 
sive insurance rates which obtain after 
the close of the official period of Lake 
navigation. They would hardly do this 
on chance, if they were not sure of 
where the coal would go. It is assumed 
that they are covered by contracts, 
either with railroads or large indus- 
tries, for the coal which has been moved 
during December. 





MILWAUKEE 


Mild Weather and Industrial Depres- 
sion Checking Demand — Hard Coal 
Scarce and Firmly Held—Soft Coal 
Liable to Drop. 


Mild weather has checked the de- 
mand for domestic and industries are 
almost out of the market. This situa- 
tion applies all over the state, and rail 
shipments to interior points ‘suffer in 
consequence. Soft coal is in good sup- 
ply and lower prices will probably re- 
result if the present depression con- 
tinues. Anthracite is scarce, however, 
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and is bound to remain high through- 
out the winter. There is an acute 
shortage of buckwheat and of screened 
Pocahontas. 

Lake navigation is at an end. The 
last cargo of the season reached port 
on Dec. 15. It originally consisted of 
10,500 tons of anthracite, but only 10,- 
200 tons were delivered, 300 tons having 
been thrown into Lake Michigan to re- 
lease the steamer from rocks upon 
which she stranded. If the present tem- 
perature is held for the balance of the 
month all danger of a shortage will 
have passed. 

Unrevised figures place the total 
receipts by bulk freighters at 868,848 
tons of anthracite and 2,375,188 tons of 
soft coal, a falling-off in anthracite of 
116,844 tons and in soft coal of 789,900 
tons in comparison with 1919. There 
have been no developments as yet con- 
cerning the result of the coal inquiry 
recently prosecuted by state officials. 








Inland West 


CLEVELAND 


Bituminous Prices Are Cut at Hastern 
Ohio Mines—Demand Falls Off—Poca- 
hontas Advances—Anthracite Is Scarce. 


Bituminous — Partial or complete 
closing down of many industrial plants, 
together with continued mild weather, 
have combined to bring about a decided 
dullness in the trade which has affected 
not only steam coal, but domestic as 
well. 

Mine run steam is obtainable in some 
cases as low as $3 at the mines as com- 
pared with $3.75@$4 a week ago. 
Domestic lump is also somewhat easier 
around $4.25, with some sales made 
below this figure. 

Retail prices of bituminous, however, 
have not been reduced. With continued 
mild weather some reductions are prob- 
able, although a severe cold spell would 
perhaps cause higher quotations. 

Receipts are improving with a better 
supply of cars, estimated at about 70 
per cent. A week ago the supply was 
little better than 50 per cent. This 
situation has greatly aided production. 

Most of the industrial buying now 
being done is to meet only immediate 
requirements. Comparatively little coal 
is held by consumers in storage. Al- 
though the railroads are doing some 
buying, the volume of their purchases 
is on the whole rather small. 

In the Lake trade, the last coal car- 
rier sailed on Dec. 11 and a good 
clean-up has been made at the lower 


ports. Only about 10,000 tons were left 
over. Two steamers have tied up and 
are holding cargoes that will be 


forwarded at the opening of next sea- 
son. Total Lake movement is now esti- 
mated at about 22,425,000 tons of 
cargo. 

Anthracite and Pocahontas—Receipts 


continue considerably below require- 
ments. Anthracite prices are wun- 
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changed, but Pocahontas grades have 
advanced. Mine run is practically the 
only grade of Pocahontas obtainable 
for domestic use. 

Retail prices of coal delivered in 
Cleveland are: 


Anthracite — Egg, 


$15.30. 
a gem oe lump, $12.50; mine 


chestnut and_ stove, 


run, $11.3 
Domestic Bituminous — West Vie bss 
Splint; © $11575 3 NOs Pittsburgh, $9.6 


cannel lump, $15. 
Steam coal—No. 6 and No. 8 alee oa 


No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $9; n. 
lump, $9. 





CINCINNATI 


Car Supply Improves — Consumption 
Declines With Warm Weather — 
Receipts Are Adequate. 

Approach of the holiday season has 
slackened production, although dealers 
say they have a sufficient amount of 
fuel on hand to meet all demands. Be- 
cause of warm weather the demand 
has fallen off to a degree. 

Criticism of the industry, together 
with a threat of drastic legislation to 
meet the alleged evils of profiteering, 
as set forth in the recent report to the 
United States Senate is a charge with- 
out foundation of fact, in the opinion 
of Cincinnati coal dealers. There has 
been no profiteering in coal, dealers 
point out, and if the experience of the 
government in its control of the rail- 
roads and the regulation of the coal 
industry during the war can be taken 
as an example of its control of the sit- 
uation, the taking over of the mines 
would not improve conditions. 

Although the price of coal in Cin- 
cinnati, which at present is generally 
quoted at $9.50 is still high, consumers 
in other cities have been paying $12@ 
$14. In fact, the retail price in Cin- 
cinnati has been lower than the whole- 
sale mine price for other cities. 

Retail quotations follow: 


Bituminous lump 
Mine run 
Smokeless lump and egg..... 
Mine run 
Anthracite egg 
Coke, domestic eff... 00... uee 


Ce ) 


Cr 





COLUMBUS 


Further Break in Steam Prices — Do- 
mestic Is Still in Good Demand — Car 
Supply Is Adequate — Demurrage Coal 
Goes at Low Figures. 

Prices on steam grades have declined 
to new low levels and in certain cases 
extreme quotations are made. The lack 
of demand is attributed largely to the 
slowing down of industry. Steam users 
have succeeded in accumulating all re- 
serve stocks of fuel desired. The only 
active buying source is railroads and 
they are also cutting down requisitions. 
Public utilities have large reserves. 

There is a considerable amount of 
demurrage coal reported, much of 
which is sold at ridiculously low prices. 
Nut, pea and slack is as low as $2 at 
the mines, with mine run at $2.25. But 
the market is not quite as low as those 
figures and a better tone is expected 
if colder weather continues. 

Domestic trade is still rather active. 
There is now no shortage in any section 
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and dealers are beginning to shade 
prices to attract business. Hocking 
lump retails. $7.75@$8.50 and in some 
cases even lower with Pomeroy lump 
about the same. West Virginia splints 
are quoted $8.50@$9, although the 
market is weakening. Pocahontas is 
scarce and prices range $10.25@$11. 

Production in all Ohio fields has been 
quite heavy. Car supply until recently 
has been good, although some curtail- 
ment was reported during the latter 
part of the week. The Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange reports output for the 
week ended Dec. 4 at 373,833 tons out 
of a capacity of 624,300 tons. Of the 
shortage 85,538 tons was due to car 
supply. 

Reports from the Hocking Valley 
field show an output of 75@80 per 
' cent with Pomeroy Bend, Crooksville 
and Cambridge about the same. 

Prices at the mines of the principal 
coals used in central Ohio are: 


Elo okies ps sedi ss 3 Zid wrectt co ~ $4 
EROGEAI@ Mine TUN. a ok ok 2 
Hocking screenings...... .. ....... 2 
POMICLO USUI deitslotercccyoaits oki of be ea need 
POMemUUIUGIPGH.... 5.) 5 edu.... 3 
Pomeroy screenings................. 2 
West Virginia Splints, lump.......... 4 
2 
2 
5 
6 
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West Virginia Splints, mine run 
West Virginia Splints, screenings .... 
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Pocahontas, lump 
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ST. LOUIS 


Domestic Business at Standstill—Steam 
Demand Is Very Small—Prices Nearing 
Bottom—Mines Idle and Demoralization 
Threatens with Unseasonable Weather. 


The local situation is an extremely 
aggravating one. Continued mild 
weather has upset all calculations and 
coal is absolutely a drug on the market. 
Domestic business is at a_ standstill, 
and many dealers hesitate to buy at the 
prevailing price for fear lower figures 
will come that will later entail a loss. 

Industrial depression is still in such 
shape that the steam market is in a bad 
way, with no prospect of any better- 
ment in the near future. Standard 
screenings sell as low as $1.25, with 
mine run $2.15, and lump and egg $3. 
Two days a week is considered good 
working time on commercial coal. Rail- 
road mines manage to get as many as 
five days. Car supply is plentiful in 
all fields. 

In the Mt. Olive district mines have 
been idle on account of no market, but 
prices have not been cut with but one 
exception. The price on domestic 
ranges $4@$4.50, with steam going on 
contracts principally. A good tonnage 
continues to move north, but practically 
no Standard is moving out of the St. 
Louis territory at all. 

In the Carterville field as well as 
Duquoin, over-production is beginning 
to make itself felt and coal that has not 
been offered on the open market since 
late last winter is now easy to secure, 
although no mines have been reported 
idle on account of no market, with one 
or two exceptions on steam sizes. 
Working time on commercial coal 
ranges from 33 to 4 days a week. Rail- 
road tonnage is good. There are no 
labor troubles. 
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Water shortage still affects some 
mines in Williamson County. Some an- 
thracite is moving into St. Louis proper, 
but no smokeless. Retail prices as 
published heretofore still continue, but 
it is probable these will break if the 
mild weather continues. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


All Prices Declining to Levels Fixed by 
Commission — Steam Market Is Ex- 
tremely Dull—Domestic Demand Strong 
—Operating Conditions Are Good. 


Bituminous prices continue to soften 
as December production promises to 
break all records. The miners appear 
to want Christmas money and labor 
difficulties have been reduced to a mini- 
mum with every one working at top 
speed. 

Indiana steam demand is off, as also 
is the call from other states. The de- 
mand for domestic appears to have liv- 
ered, due to real winter weather. For 
weeks the demand from domestic con- 
sumers has been dull. Also for the first 
time for several months retailers have 
begun advertising coal for sale. 

Up to the present time prices have 
not declined from the figures fixed by 
the Coal Commission, but given a de- 
mand as low as during the past week 
and this price will be comparatively 
high. Industrials are curtailing their 
production and some have even closed 
because of lack of orders. Lack of ship- 
ments has reduced the needs of the 
steam roads and even public utilities 
are not using so much. However, the 
lack of demand from public utilities will 
not be felt until these utilities have 
built up the customary reserve for the 
acute winter demand. 





DETROIT 


Shipments Largely Confined to Con- 
tract — Revival of Domestic Buying 
Expected—Anthracite Receipts Slightly 
Improved. 

Bituminous—There is little inquiry 
for either steam or domestic coal. 
Jobbers say that few of the large in- 
dustrial and manufacturing plants are 
taking steam coal except such stock as 
may be coming to them under contracts. 
The concerns that have reserves are 
drawing on them for present require- 
ments, while those having no reserve 
are purchasing in quantities only suffi- 
cient to meet current needs. 

It is expected that a continuance of 
the recent more wintry temperatures 
will stimulate a broader demand for 
domestic coal, and that the dealers who 
have been hanging back will ten come 
into the market to renew their supplies. 
Their present stocks are not large. 

Though the supply of bituminous 
seems adequate for present require- 
ments there is little free coal to be 
found, and practically no coal on which 
demurrage is accruing. Under present 
regulations jobbers are not encouraging 
shipments of speculative nature, the 
risk of loss being too great. 

The present level of prices is about 
as low as can be expected until there 
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is a reduction in cost of labor. 
Domestic lump from West Virginia is 
quoted $5.75, mine run is $3.75 and 
slack $83@$3.50. Hocking lump is of- 
fered at about $5.25, while mine run 
and slack can be had for $3.25. Smoke- 
less is still scarce, lump being around 
$8 and mine run $6.50. 


Anthracite—Though a= slight im- 
provement in supply is reported, ship- 
ments are still small and the movement 
irregular. Dealers are not able to ac- 
cumulate yard stocks and are still un- 
able to assure customers of their ability 
to fill orders, except as shipment arrive. 





CHICAGO 


Chicago Market Saturated—Mild Wea- 
ther Cuts Domestic Demand—Contract 
Shipments Being Curtailed. 


Both steam and domestic markets are 
poor. In the first place there is but 
little demand on the part of the public 
for coal. In the second place, the 
weather has been abnormally mild and 
in the third place, a great many oper- 
ators having “No Bills” at their mines 
have consigned their coal to Chicago, 
trusting to the ability of their sales- 
men to handle their shipments. As a 
result, the Chicago trade has reached 
the point of saturation. The represen- 
tative dealer with yards in Chicago has 
his bins full. The public is buying in 
small quantities and is not interested 
except to ask when prices are going to 
decline still further. 

Those operators having contracts in 
Chicago, have either been shut off or 
have been curtailed from 25 to 50 per 
cent on their shipments for the simple 
reason that retailers are having such 
difficulty in moving coal. 

Those who are in close touch with 
market conditions in and about Chicago 
are not looking for any improvement in 
either steam or domestic sizes until 
after the holidays. These people argue 
that even if we have a good cold snap 
the dealers and manufacturers are pro- 
tected with the supply of coal on hand. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Shrinkage of All Demands — Prices 
Touch Bottom—Some Mines Closing 
Down — Domestic Stocks Are Good. 


The coal market in the Middle West 
continues to be uniformly listless with 
practically no activity in steam and 
very little in domestic coals. 

Out in the country retailers are not 
buying in any great quantity and the 
interest displayed on prepared sizes is 
very languid. The average dealer, early 
in the spring, placed contracts with 
Franklin County operators and these 
dealers are now receiving 100 per cent 
deliveries on their contracts. Conse- 
quently they are no longer tempted to 
buy poorer grade coals at any price, no 
matter how steep concessions may be. 
However, the average supply on hand in 
the bins of the outlying country dealer 
is around 300 tons. It is expected that 
a good cold snap will lead to a great 
deal of activity in the domestic market. 
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Steam sizes prove increasingly hard 
to move. All sorts of concessions are 
being offered by short-sighted operators 
and jobbers. The more far-sighted coal 
men are closing their mines rather than 
sell at a considerable loss. Salesmen 
report that placing steam coal is not a 
matter of price cutting but that of find- 
ing a manufacturer who can conven- 
iently stock a little more coal. 

Some operators have shipped a large 
tonnage on consignment and put it up 
to their sales representatives to sell the 
coal. As a result, certain towns have 
been swamped and prices have been 
slashed down below those obtaining be- 
fore the war. On a market like the 
present, consigning of coal to a given 
town is a bad practice because it means 
that the coal undoubtedly will have to 
be sold at a great sacrifice and the news 
consequently spreads from one buyer to 
another causing great depression on the 
whole market. Operators who produce 
coal suitable for steam purposes only 
are considering closing their mines until 
after the holidays. 

Now that the market is depressed, 
the railroads are furnishing mines with 
a better supply of cars than at any time 
during the past year. Furthermore, 
labor is paying increased attention to 
the job with the result that practically 
no labor difficulties have been reported. 

Current prices are as follows: 


Southern Illinois (Franklin, Saline and Williamson 


Counties) : 

Preparéd'sizest. <biceeew eer breee $3.50@$5.00 

Mine. runs ee). inde nbn eee 3.00@ 3.75 

Screeningatiewn. ccecestea aes 2.25@ 3.00 
Central Illinois (Springfield District) : 

Prepared sizes, 0 Laue eee $3 .25@$4.25 

Mine run.. agolefvdllticiats 2.00@ 3.00 

Screenings. . LO eee ft, Fane eice 1.50@ 2.25 
Northern Illinois: 

Prepared piges cian + ati doe oc $4.00@$5.00 

IMLINnG TUN sont. oer a coe eee teh 3.25@ 3.75 

Screenings (washed)............. 3.00@ 3.50 


Indiana (Clinton and Linton, Fourth Vein): 
Outside a Inside pee 
Prepared sizes........ $4 00@$4 bible 
Mine run. aesits 3.003.509 3°30 
Screenings. . 2-2) Lard 3.00 
Indiana free Count, Fifth Vein): 
Outside State ps State 


Prepared sizes........ $3.50@$5.00 


Mine Funcvc nk ee 2.00@ 3.00 3°00 

Screenings. . 1.50@ 2.75 2.80 
Pocahontas and new River: 

Prepared ‘sizes': a vetyile eee a4 eyo 25 

Mine*ranies eae ee ere ee 50@ 5.00 
Hazard and Harlan, (Southeastern Rental): 

Block . Pia cages lle, Boh ete ORE REN 25@$7.00 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


Prices Break Further—Little Buying 
on the Declining Market—Western 
Kentucky Coal in Better Demand— 
Operators Offer to Contract. 

Prices are breaking lower, and it is 
a hard matter to maintain the present 
heavy production, with no immediate 
demand for fuel. 

Industrial concerns and public utili- 
ties are buying very lightly. Railroads 
are getting a little engine coal. Re- 
tailers are waiting for business to de- 
velop, as it has been one of the mild- 
est falls on record. No one is buying ex- 
cept for immediate use in view of a 
declining market. 
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Jobbers are now being offered heavy 
tonnage, but are unable to make open- 
ings for it. Many small mines with- 
out sales organizations are having a 
hard time to sell at the very low prices 
which have to be accepted on spot mar- 
kets, where it is practically a forced 
sale proposition. 

Few contracts are being made. No 
advantage in a contract can be seen by 
the consumer, retailer or jobber, in 
view of the fact that contracts haven’t 
been worth the paper they were writ- 
ten on in many cases during the past 
few months. 

Prices at the mines of eastern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia block are $5@ 
$5.50; mine run, $4@$4.50; screenings, 
$2.75@$3.50. Some eastern Kentucky 
mine run is selling as low as $3.75. 
Some jobbers report that it is hard to 
locate much good block coal at less 
than $6@$7, but it is being sold every 
day in big lots at under $6. 

There is still a fair movement of 
western Kentucky coal into the Louis- 
ville market, steam demand having de- 
veloped which is holding nicely, while 
block coal with the lower freight and 
market costs is being sold under east- 
ern Kentucky grades. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Orders Confined to Small Lots— 
Domestic Demand Is Easier—Prices Re- 
main Stationary — Labor . Conditions 
Satisfactory — Some Delays from Car 
Shortage. 


Commercial steam demand is very 
limited and sales are confined for the 
most part to small lots for stocking 
purposes. Railroads and utilities are 
taking most of the steam product, while 
the U. S. Steel Corporation subsidiaries 
and other furnace interests and coke 
manufacturers are stocking consider- 
able coking coal. There is also a lim- 
ited amount of bunkerage business. 
Altogether, production is being very 
well taken. The supply is sufficient to 
meet all needs and enable consumers 
to discriminate against the inferior 
products. 

Prices have fluctuated very little, and 
now show evidence of stability. Quota- 
tions are as follows per net ton mines: 
Black Creek and Cahaba mine run $4.50 
@$5.50; Carbon Hill $4@$4.50; Corona 
$4.50@$4.75; Big Seam $3.75@$4.25. 

The domestic market is easy though 
there is sufficient demand to exceed the 
output, but as the weather continues 
mild retailers are not so insistent as 
to shipments. Daily receipts are ample 
to take care of current calls but no 
stocking is possible. 

Production is being maintained above 
the average normal weekly output, 
figure for the week ended Dee. 11 being 
approximately 313,000 net tons, based 
on railroad cars loaded. Wagon mines 
are also producing a considerable ton- 
nage in the aggregate. Car supply on 
the Frisco is good, but there has been a 
slight shortage on the Southern, while 
the L. & N. has furnished 40@50 per 
cent. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Heavy Reserves Cut Spot Demand — 
Increasing Mine Idleness—Prices Are 
Slightly Lower. 


It has been a good many years since 
the coal market was in so chaotic a 
condition and the situation today is not 
a recent making, but began, so far 
as the Southwest is concerned, early 
last summer. The daily press harped 
constantly on the shortage of coal, 
whereas, so far as this territory was 
concerned, there was no shortage, but 
the constant cry of “no coal” created a 
buyers panic, and as a result people 
bought right and left, paying any price 
that was asked and often bidding up the 
price. Manufacturing concerns also 
taking alarm bought heavily. The re- 
sult is that all the storage bins and a 
great many of the domestic consumers 
are filled up and the mines will have 
to take idle time unless something un- 
foreseen happens during the winter. 

With the leveling down of prices dur- 
ing the past two weeks there has been 
a little steadying in the market. Do- 
mestic grades in Arkansas hold firm at 
$6.75; $4 for steam. Kansas domestic 
grades are $6; $4@$4.50 for steam. 
Missouri, $5.50@$6 for domestic; $3@ 
$4.05 for steam, according to quality. 








Western 


DENVER 


Cancellations Are Heavy—Jobbers Re- 
fuse Contract Shipments —Cars and 
Labor Are Plentiful. 


Cancellations are heavier than for 
many months, and the Colorado market 
is the weakest it has been in years, con- 
sidering the season. There is consid- 
erable feeling between some dealers and 
operators, and the present action of the 
retailers is regarded as a game of 
retaliation for what retailers say hap- 
pened to them only four or five 
months ago. 

Some of the smaller operators at that 
time ignored existing contracts with 
Colorado jobbers and shipped to other 
points where a premium was offered. 
The coal companies have since made 
new contracts with some of these con- 
cerns, and now that there is plenty of 
coal, the operators are facing an un- 
precedented string of cancelled orders 
at top prices which jobbers refuse 
to pay. 

Prices remain the same, although 
some dealers have been on the point of 
cutting them for several days. Louis- 
ville lignite lump is $10.15 retail and 
Frederick lump $8.90, while slack is 
$5.30. Routt bituminous lump is $12.50 
and Trinidad lump $11.50@$12, while 
steam is $8.05. Nut is 50c. cheaper. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Spot Prices Show Further Decline 
and Are Very Irregular — Production 
Slightly Reduced — Small Mines Out of 
the Running. 

The market has become still more 
irregular. Apparently a number of 
sales have been made of demurrage 
coal, while occasionally an operator 
seems to have sold for some particular 
reason, the price being quite out of 
keeping with cost of production. As 
such offerings do not meet the total 
demand, light as it may be, a consid- 
erable range of prices is presented. 
Then there is a wide divergence again 
according to quality, relatively high 
prices being paid for byproduct and the 
better grades of gas coal. 

Lowest price reported on a regular 
sale of any size is $2.50, for Panhandle 
steam coal, but that is not representa- 
tive of the market in general, steam 
coal of good quality being usually held 
$3.25@$3.50, though there is only very 
limited demand at such prices. High 
grade gas coal brings more. As to by- 
product, there is not much doing. The 
upper limit of the market is. indicated 
by a sale of particularly good byproduct 
from the Connellsville field at a shade 
under $3.95, this being regarded as the 
top of the market even for that grade. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. continues its 
maintenance of regular prices at $3.75 
for slack and mine run and $4 for 
screened. Spot market is quotable at 
approximately $3.25@$3.50 for steam 
mine run and $3.50@$3.75 for gas 
(screened) and byproduct, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Production is curtailed somewhat by 
many producers, particularly in the 
smaller interests, while the really little 
mines are practically out of business. 





UNIONTOWN 


Coal and Coke Sharply Reduced—Prices 
Approaching Production Cost — Slug- 
gish Market Conditions — First-Half 
Contract Basis Being Made. 

Both the coal and coke markets 
slipped another notch during the week. 
Furnace coke is quotable $5@36 and 
steam coal at a sharply reduced figure 
of $2.85@$3. Neither market shows 
much activity and many offerings have 
not been taken. 

In the view of a number of prominent 
operators, the market price is fast 
approaching cost of production, and cur- 
tailment of output continues. It is ex- 
pected that the last two weeks of De- 
cember will be the most quiet period 
the industry has experienced in several 


years. While operators and jobbers 
have experienced difficulty in placing 
tonnage already mined, consumers are 
evidencing an increasing reluctance to 
take up the offerings. In few, if any 
instance, is tonnage other than for im- 
mediate needs being purchased. 

There is not much concern being: evi- 
denced by any operator of importance 
in the region regarding the present 
slump in the market. It is held to be 
the natural result of the war-time 
readjustment and that a low level must 
be reached before business can get 
under way upon a normal basis. 

That view of the situation is given a 
fair illustration in the negotiations 
now proceeding for first-half coke con- 
tracts. One large independent coke in- 
terest this week contracted for its 1921 
output upon a basis of five tons of coke 
to one ton of pig iron. With the latter 
product now at $33 coke will be deliv- 
ered at $6.60. The contract however, 
stipulates that $5.80 shall be the mini- 
mum price for coke which will permit 
pig iron to drop to $29 before the ratio 
of five to one is affected. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Heavy Production of Railroad Fuel— 
Car Supply Improves — Extensive 
Transportation Repairs—Prices Still 
Weakening—Demand Is Sluggish. 


Production for the week ended Dec. 
11 was a little above that for the pre- 
ceding week, or approximately 417,300 
tons, this being accounted for by a 
slight improvement in the car supply, 
which averaged around 70 per cent of 
requirements, although supply for com- 
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mercial loading was only about 50 per 
cent. 

A substantial improvement is not 
looked for immediately because of more 
scattered consignments since close of 
the Lake season. Between 40 and 50 
per cent of present production con- 
tinues to go to railroads for fuel and 
it is anticipated this percentage will 
shortly be increased. 

Railroads are _ receiving requests, 
through the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, to load or send defective 
equipment to the owning roads in order 
that their extensive repair programs 
may be carried out during this period 
of recession in industrial activity. 

The: market continues soft, prices 
ranging $3.75@$4.25 for lump and 
$3.25@$3.75 for mine run and slack. 
This is quite a contrast with prices of 
a month ago and some operators ex- 
press the opinion that bottom has 
about been reached. Wagon mines 
have generally discontinued operations 
because of higher production costs and 
the low prices that now prevail. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Poor B, & O. Service Hampers Opera- 
tions—Production Not Sufficient to 
Cover Contract Obligations — Prices 
Weaken and Cancellations Are Numer- 
ous. 


FAIRMONT 


Production was reduced to the very 
minimum during the second week of 
December, the B. & O. placement being 
far below requirements. The _ short- 
age of empties was not quite so pro- 
nounced on other roads. The small out- 
put was responsible for reduced ship- 
ments to all markets. It was not pos- 
sible to meet even contract obligations. 

Tidewater shipments were almost 
negligible, not only due to car short- 
age but also because of absence of 
demand. Western shipments also 
dwindled even to Ohio and Michigan, 
where much of the output had been 





Operating Conditions, Indiana Coal Mines, November, 1920 


PREPARED BY JONAS WAFFLE, SECRETARY INDIANA COAL TRADE BUREAU 


Railroads on Which No. 


Mines Are Tons 


Located District 

Big Hour... ise. Terre Haute... 6 100,937 
B. &O.S. W.... Vincennes..... 2 36,920 
(Clintons seems. 26 347,579 
Ca GAs Lash toey Sullivan! ..... 18 202,628 
Total ieee 44 550,207 
Gilk & Wrasse... . Danas seers ] 8,033 
Centoindse)5) na. Brazilsoeeee 1 2,989 
Clinton 14 255,597 
C. T. H. &S. E.. < Linton? 27 289,740 
TRotaly see 41 545,337 

Clay City, Pe- 
Hela k, Bat tersburg.... 13 132,847 
BE, én... Vvansyilleiee 2 12,493 
READ A cIN. detects. Evansville. ... 4 23,862 
Hlse@Gentessesske Uuintonh.nasece 6 75,054 
Monon.......... Linton? Cans 19 210,117 
Main Line... 20 223,346 
P.C.C. & St. L. } Vincennes5.... 20 513,156 
Tots Seasear 40 736,502 
Ayrshire...... 7 58,699 
Southern........ 4 Boonville6.... 7 74,650 
Total veces 14 133,349 
Tota layer aoe sete 193 2,568,647 

Totals for month ending Oct. 31, 
ZO Pee an tas te cotere a ae o 198 2,542,799 


1Includes all mines south of Terre Haute. 
by twe railroads. 
cennes and Division and Dugger Branch. 


of 
Mines Produced 


2T wo mines served by two railroads. 
4Includes all mines on St. Louis and Michigan Divisions. 
6One mine served by two railroads. 








Full Time ——~Tons Lost and Causes Therefor-—— 
Capacity Total All ar Labor Mine 
(Tons) Causes Shortage Trouble Disability 
111,709 10,772 2,087 6,894 1,791 
41,121 4,201 778 2,231 1,192 
444,327 96,748 52,673 35,495 8,580 
274,578 71,950 32,636 16,181 23,153 
718,905 168,698 85,309 51,676 S215 
9,426 S95 me eae, 1,109 284 
3,098 VOOR er ae Ue A ath tea als td 
327,722 72,125 44,325 19,395 8,405 
398,260 108,520 74,700 18,123 15,697 
725,982 180,645 119,025 37,518 24,102 
233,898 101,051 68,221 12,488 20,342 
13,693 HAN!) ~s ie: 1,131 69 
35,679 11,817 3,303 4,709 3,805 
104,478 29,424 15,506 4,914 9,004 
336,819 126,702 60,136 18,638 47978 
320,626 97,280 33,295 20,932 43,053 
654,499 141,343 59,931 eb bE: 25,659 
975,125 238,623 93,226 76,685 68,712 
92,456 33,757 269 6,532 26,956 
87,821 13,171 151 11,939 1,081 
180,277 46,928 420 18,471 28,037 
3,490,210 921,563 448,011 236,573 236,979 
33676. 7512) 1,133,952) 790,533" 155,083 188,336 


3Four mines served 
5Includes all mines on Vin- 
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going. Railroad fuel shipments alone 
held up fairly well. Spot business, being 
generally limited to Inland markets, 
further lowered quotations. Pool 34 
ranged $3.25@$3.50 and Pool 44, $3. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


While mines served by the Pennsyl- 
vania received a normal supply of 
empties, B. & O. operations averaged 
only about 60 per cent supply, reflect- 
ing the general car shortage through- 
out that system. Production for the 

Much of the output went to Western 
markets, largely confined to contracts, 
as the spot demand was very light. 
Numerous suspensions of orders under 
contract by industries, particularly 
from steel companies, were received. 
No labor trouble was experienced dur- 
ing the week. 

The spot demand was hardly notice- 
able and, of course, caused further price 
recessions. Mine run declined to $3.25, 
and $3.50 was quoted freely on prepared 
sizes. Slack was down to $3 and lower. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Demurrage Coke Affects Spot Market— 
Coal Value Uncertain — Some Furnace 
Coke Contracts Made. 


With an extremely light demand for 
spot furnace coke the market has been 
controlled by offerings loaded and re- 
quiring to be sold to avoid demurrage. 
Operators in their present mood would 
hardly sell coke still to be made at less 
than $6. Foundry coke has also de- 
clined further. Declines in the week 
are about $1.50 for furnace and $1 for 
foundry. 

The furnace coke price quoted is not 
according to the rule operators feel 
should govern the market, the value of 
the coal when salable plus -cost of 
coking. If, however, there is not enough 
coal demand to enable operators to 
switch from making coke to shipping 
coal, the coke market is likely to be in 
relation to net cost of preduction. It 
remains to be seen how the coal market 
will align itself, it being quite certain 
there will be enough demand for coke 
in the near future to furnish any direct 
support. 

While furnacemen in general see 
little prospect of being able to operate, 
and hence are not interested in coke 
contracts at any price, some business 
has just been put through, in a case 
where the seller and two or three 
buyers were anxious to close trans- 
actions. The business involves enough 
coke to supply four or five medium sized 
furnaces and covers the first half of the 
new year. The general basis is a 5 to 
1 ratio against basic pig iron at valley 
furnaces, so that on $30 pig iron the 
coke price would be $6. There is a 
limit below which coke could not go, 
also a stiffer ratio in case pig iron 
advances above a certain figure. On 
similar terms, about 15,000 tons has 
been sold for shipment from the middle 
of December to the end of January. 

Of three prominent producers of 
foundry coke, one quotes on first-half 
contracts $10, another $9 and another 
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$8.50, but none are effecting any sales;~ 


The spot market is quotable $5.50@$6 
for furnace and $7@$7.50 for foundry. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Dec. 11 at 208,420 tons, a 
decrease of 9,480 tons. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Price Decline Continues — Production 
Rate Is High— Tonnage Largely Con- 
fined. to Contracts — Cancellations In- 
crease. 


Decline in coal prices, coupled with 
the car shortage, has somewhat handi- 
capped larger operations in the Patton, 
Cambria County district, and has put 
an entire stop to the smaller producers 
who have no contract affiliations to 
tide them over the period of a sluggish 
market. 

During the week ended Dec. 4, 
central Pennsylvania producers mined 
1,250,000 tons, this being one of the 
largest weeks in the year. It is un- 
likely that this high production rate 
will continue, as orders are becoming 
scarcer, contract customers are reduc- 
ing their requirements and the end of 
the price decline has apparently not yet 
been reached. 

Pool 10 coal, which last week sold at 
$4.25@$4.50, is now quoted at $4, and 
other grades have dropped accordingly, 
with the better coals selling around 
$4.75. Dealers are able to get all they 
can handle and are selling, at retail, 
$7@$8. Prolonged mild weather is re- 
ducing the domestic demand consider- 
ably. The depression in other indus- 
trial lines has not yet had the effect 
of closing any representative mine op- 
erations. Car supply was somewhat 
improved during the past week. 
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DUQUOIN 


Operating Conditions Are Good— All 
Prices Decline with Sluggish Market— 
Coal Sold with Difficulty. 


The past week has seen a still further 
decline from the low levels of the pre- 
ceding period. Production was _ high, 
the car supply was never better and 
things in general seem to operate in 
such a manner as to demoralize the 
industry. Some districts reported many 
“no bills’ on hand and much trouble 
was experienced in finding purchasers 
for spot coal. 

This district’s market was very unset- 
tled, with the demand light and prices 
correspondingly weak.: Many plants in 
the cities are operating on short time 
or not at all and this slump in con- 
sumption is being keenly felt by mine 
operations. Production averaged around 
80 per cent during the week, while many 
districts went as high as 90@95- per 
cent. 

Prices, while rather unstable through- 
out the state, were lowest in the Stand- 
ard field, screenings being offered as 
low as $1.50. In this district, screen- 
ings ranged $2.25@$3; mine run, $2.50 
@$4.50, and lump, $3.25@$5. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY —_ 


Demand Is Weaker for All Grades— 
Prices Decline—Car Supply Improves— 
Colder Weather Needed To Move Do- 
mestic Sizes. 

With the European coal markets 
quiet, and the Lake movement over, 
along with a tremendously heavy pro- 
duction of coal throughout the country, 
it is no longer an easy matter to dis- 
pose of production, especially with in- 
dustrial concerns operating on one 
wheel, and buying only in reduced quan- 
tities to meet immediate requirements. 
It is felt by some that after the Jan. 1 
inventories things will pick up a little. 

Many retailers now have fair stocks 
on hand, and without cold weather to 
force out such coal they are not buying 
on a declining market, figuring that 
with present excellent car supply, and 
abundant production, there will be no 
trouble in securing supplies as needed. 

While mines in some sections, es- 
pecially the smaller operations, with 
costly production conditions, have been 
forced to close down on the declining 
market, the situation in so far as west- 
ern Kentucky is concerned has been 
very fair, and there are very few mines 
down. The car shortage has been aid- 
ing in holding down over-production. 

Car supply on the L. & N. for the 
first ten days of December has in- 
creased to 53 per cent, while the IIli- 
nois Central is showing 72 per cent. 

Quotations show lump, $5@$6; aver- 
age, $6.64; mine run, $3.25@$4.50; 
average, $4.06; screenings, $2.45@$4; 
average, $3.11. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Hampered With Inadequate 
Car Supply—Labor Conditions Are 
Good—Domestic Prices Weaken—Spot 
Demand Is Sluggish—“Hold Orders” 
on Contracts Are Increasing. 


NEW RIVER AND GULF 


New River car placement was so poor 
during the second week of December 
that operations were confined to about 
two days’ running time. Practically all 
production was taken on contract re- 
quirements and there was no appre- 
ciable tonnage available for the spot 
market, which was extremely weak. 

Some discussion of contracts cover- 
ing the new coal year were heard on 
the basis of around $5 a ton. Spot 
mine run was weak at $5 and Tide- 
water quotations were $5.50 with little 
inquiry. The latter was a sharp slump 
from quotations of the preceding week. 
The domestic market was quoted at a 
price of $6, with a recession in the de- 
mand for even these grades, caused by 
the mild weather. 

Mines in the Gulf region continued 
to experience an acute car shortage. 
Virginian mines worked on a half-time 
basis while C. & O. operations had only 
two days’ supply. Utter lack of suf- 
ficient equipment was responsible for 
the C. & O. shortage. With the addi- 
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tion of 120-ton cars late in December, 
it is believed there will be a material 
improvement in the Virginian’s car 
service. 

Some new contract prices were heard, 
ranging $4.75@$5.50. With the out- 
put so curtailed little tonnage was 
thrown on the spot market to meet even 
the present light demand. Foreign 
business was almost entirely lacking. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 
Because of poor transportation facili- 
ties the N. & W. furnished not more 
than 60@65 per cent car supply in the 
Pocahontas region during the second 
week in December. Production was 
estimated at 50 per cent of capacity. 


_ Labor was very plentiful and miners 


from other fields were still drifting 


_ into the region. 


ue 


“Connections were at fault to a great 


extent, no cars being delivered to the 


’ N.’& W. Under. such conditions there 


~ operation. 
“was distributed to Inland points, little 
going to Tide even on contract. 


was much idleness and irregularity of 
Practically all the output 


Requests for suspension of shipments 
were common. Spot sales were at the 
very minimum, at prices of $5 for mine 
run and $6 for domestic. The demand 
was exceedingly dull. 

Car shortage in the Tug River dis- 
trict fluctuated between 25 and 40 per 
cent, being somewhat more noticeable 
than recently. Coal produced hardly 
sufficed for contract shipments, so the 
fact that the spot market was very in- 
active made no appreciable difference in 
working time. 

As in other fields suspension requests 
on contracts were common. A reces- 
sion of prices marked the extremely 
light spot demand with mine run $5, 
domestic $6. Tidewater shipments were 
greatly reduced due to the entire ab- 
sence of foreign demand. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


C. & O. Shortage Continues—T hacker 
Operations Are Gaining — All Prices 
Are Weaker—Exuport Market Very In- 
active—Cancellations Are Numerous. 


KANAWHA 


Taking the week ended Dec. 11 as a 
whole, mines were hardly able to work 
more than two days owing to poor car 
service conditions. This was attributed 
mainly to the inability of the C. & O. 
to secure empties from connections and 
to provide adequate transportation serv- 
ice. K. & M. car supply was better al- 
though this also dropped during the 
latter part of the week. 

While Eastern shipments, including 
seaboard, were permitted for coal orig- 
inating on the C. & O., shipments 
originating on the K. & M. could not 
be sent East over the C. & O., owing 
to embargo. Cars were so few that the 
inability to ship on contract resulted 
in some cancellations, aside from those 
due to the desire of customers to reduce 
fuel receipts at this tire. Most of the 
production was consigned to Western 
markets, not more than 25 per cent 
moving eastward. 


COAL AGE 


Prices continued on the down-grade, 
mine run being $3.50 and cven lower, 
while prepared sizes were firm at $5@ 
$6. Tidewater coal was quoted $4.50 
with but few takers. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Slightly increased production in the 
Logan field marked the second week of 
December, however, the supply of cars 
was still poor, enabling only a 50 per 
cent run. Shipments to Eastern In- 
land markets were somewhat improved, 
as there was no longer any bar to such 
a movement, yet the bulk was going 
to Western centers. Eastern spot de- 
mand was entirely inactive and even 
the Western call was quiet, bringing 
prices down to $3.50 a ton. Prepared 
coal was in a little better demand at 
about $6. Slack coal was a drug on 
the market. ; 

Contracts were affected by the gen- 
eral business conditions, customers 
endeavoring to limit shipments below 
those fixed in their contracts. No spot 
coal was. going to Tide for export, as 
the foreign market was extremely 
quiet. 

All but about six mines in the entire 
Williamson field were producing coal at 
the end of the second week in Decem- 
ber and the output had grown to about 
100,000 tons per week, with strike and 
labor shortage losses being reduced. In 
fact, strike losses were just about 
25,000 tons. Many men are being brought 
into field and the resumption of opera- 
tion is general. 

Of course, most producers are back 
on their contracts and for this reason 
the weakened spot demand is having 
no effect. What little tonnage is mov- 
ing on‘the open market averages $3.50 
a ton for mine run and $6 for domes- 
tic. 


VIRGINIA 


While production was limited by a 
car supply enabling a run of only 70 
per cent, this was a slight improve- 
ment as compared with the preceding 
week. In contrast to conditions in neigh- 
boring fields, both export and inland 
demand was good, mine run being 
quoted at an average of $4. 

All tipple mines are running to the 
limit of cars placed and only the 
smaller operations have heen obliged to 
shut down because of luw prices. In 
view of the lightening of freight traffic 
the continued car shortage is attributed 
to the general use of open tops for all 
shipping purposes and the fact that this 
equipment is not equal even to the needs 
of the coal mines. 


NorTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Production increased slightly during 
the second week in December, the loss 
from car shortage being placed at 32 
per cent as against 47 per cent during 
the preceding week. The improvement 
was more apparent on the L. & N. than 
on the C. & O. 

The. dull spot demand was more pro- 
nounced, mild weather cutting down 
the call even for prepared sizes, which 
had been running strong. Nut and slack 
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was a drug on the market at $2.25@ 
$2.50 and mine run slumped to $3@$4, 
while lump ranged $5@$5.50. 

Many cancellations of contracts are 
being received and this, of course, is 
throwing a larger tonnage on the al- 
ready weakened spot market. Domes- 
tic consumers are now buying only for 
immediate needs. 








Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Rail Congestion Hampers Production — 
Demand for All Grades Is Dull—Prices 
Are Lower. 


Car supply last week was poor due 
to heavy congestion on the L. & N. 
Much delay was experienced in furnish- 
ing empties and pulling loads, the first 
of the week finding many mines with- 
out cars. 

Demand for all grades is dull, some 
steam mine run selling $3.75 a ton and 
even lower. Gas coals generally are 
50c. higher. Many cancellations are 
being received and customers are 
endeavoring to cut down shipments 
called for on contracts or else attempt- 
ing to cancel contracts outright. 

With the mild weather that has pre- 
vailed, the domestic demand is easing 
off, although not many mines in this 
field are shipping domestic sizes, not 
being equipped to screen their coal. 
Labor is working smoothly and no seri- 
ous shortages are apparent. 








Western 





UTAH 


Operating Conditions Are Good—Buy- 
ers Are Not Actively in thé Market— 
Domestic Call Suffers With Unseason- 
able Weather. 


As a result of the better car supply 
and the mild weather, operators have 
caught up on their orders and are now 
finding business rather dull. The ten- 
dency to lower prices in all lines just 
now is partly responsible for this new 
condition. 

Large consumers are not buying any 
more coal than they need for imme- 
diate use, as they feel prices may come 
down for coal as well as other things. 
The coal men point out that this com- 
modity can hardly be reduced with the 
present scale of wages that are being 
paid. Retailers report subnormal de- 
mand. The labor situation is excellent, 
with no losses reported from this 
source. 

It has been reported to the I. C. C. 
by carriers in the state that failure of 
the Utah Commission to advance pas- 
senger and freight rates in intrastate 
commerce to recently authorized levels 
of interstate traffic, allowed by the 
I. C. C. has already cost the Utah roads 
$2,000,000. 


— 
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, ILLINOIS 


The rapid progress which is now being 
made toward the completion of mine No. 2 
of the Jewel Coal & Mining Co., near Du 
Quoin, indicates that coal will be shipped 
from the new mine by ‘Jan.'1 or sooner. 
Machinery and equipment of all kinds is 
being rushed to the mine and. will be 
installed as soon as it arrives. The com- 
pany has offices'in Chicago, St. Louis and 
other large cities. 


The Security Coal & Mining Co. has just 
finished a series’ of test holes drilled about 
3 miles west of their present operating 
property. The work was done by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago. The 
drillers moved from that .place to a tract 


of land north of Centralia where they will 


drill several holes. 


Plans are now being completed for the 


new mine to be sunk near Gillespie, Ma- 
coupin county, by the West Virginia Coal 
Co., of St. Louis. The mine will employ 
over 500 men and will be one of the largest 
in that section ofthe state. 


Mine No. 8 of the Peabody Coal Go., 
located, at Tovey, was idle: lately resulting 
from a fire in the workings’ of the mine. 
The flames did not'!do so much damage but 
the smoke was. very hard to. fight, being! in 


such a position that it could not be avoided,-. 


therefore the mén ‘could not enter the shaft 
to. work. When the fire’ was ,completely 
extinguished the mine resumed operations. 


Ten men employed by the Mount Olive & 
Staunton Coal ‘Co., at Staunton, Mine No. 


2, recently narrowly escaped death when ‘the’ 
cage in which they were being lowered into- 


the mine gave way and dropped 85. feet 
to the bottom of the shaft. All of the men 
were seriously hurt but it is not expected 
that any of them will lose their lives. 


INDIANA 


Several Terre Haute attorneys are inter- 
ested in a new coal mining company which 
was formed recently in Terre Haute. - The 
company will be known as the General Fuel 
Corporation and its capital stock is placed 
at $1,000,000. The directors are W. T. 
Douthitt,.C. .A. Crawford, W. T. Tichenor, 
R. E. Liewellyn and J.: H. Beasley. 


Articles of incorporation recently were 
filed by the Newport. Coal Mining Co., of 
Newport, Ind. The capital stock is placed 
at $300,000 and the directors are Henry A. 
Cross, Raymond L. Wilhelm .and Barton 
S. Aikman. 


Fire in the Willow Creek coal mine south 
of Seelyville, recently, destroyed the barns 
and burned fifteen mules and two horses 
to death. The night watchman at the mine 
discovered the fire, the origin of which has 
not been . determined. The ‘property is 
owned by the Richards & Sons Coal Co. 


The Simplex Coal Co. recently organized 
in Petersburg, by Harl Fields, Harry Weeks 
and Harry Patricks, Minneapolis capitalists, 
will take possession of the No. 3 Atlas 
Mine, now owned by the Pike County Coal 
Co., situated one mile north of this city 
on the White river, as soon as the mine 
is ready for operation. The deal involves 
the expenditure of $250,000 as the No. 3 
Atlas is being equipped to handle 4,000 
tons daily, and will be one of the most 
modern in southern Indiana, electricity be- 
ing used as the motive power. 


Work has been started by a large force 
of men on a new railroad being built from 
the line of the Southern R.R., one mile east 
of Oakland City, Ind., to the big coal fields 
in that county, east of the town of Spur- 
geon, and which road may ultimately con- 
nect with the Southern Ry. at a point in 
Warrick county near the town of Selvin. 
The new railway will follow the survey of 
the South Fork ditch, for a distance of 
five miles and then will extend into the 
hills east of Spurgeon, connecting with a 
rich stripping coal territory, which has re- 
mained undeveloped because of the lack of 
railroad facilities. 
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KENTUCKY 


Coal mining operations by West Virginia 
capitalists will be established in Ken- 
tucky by the Elkhorn Gas Coal Co. The 
company will operate in Floyd County. The 
capital stock is $100,000. The incorporators 
are: R. A. Crockett, H. W. Crockett, BE. S. 
Crockett, I. V. Sizer of Bluefield, wv ae 
and J..S. Gillespie of Graham, Va. Offices 
will' be established at Bluefield 


Organization of the Old House Coal Co. 
with capital stock of $50,000 has been an- 
nounced in the Hazard field. The incorpo- 
rators included A. M. Goss, V. H. Fuller 
and Joseph Campbell. 


Nothing further is expected of the move- 
ment to call a special session of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature to place a tonnage tax 
on coal, at least not for the present. S. 
Thruston Ballard, Lieutenant Governor of 
Kentucky, who has been backing the move- 
ment, has gone to Florida for a month. He 
will return in January and may take up the 
argument after that time. 


Representing business interests of Tenn- 
essee and Alabama, Robert C. Mason _ of 
New York was in Louisville recently to 
discuss with local concerns the purchase of 
pp 000 acres of coal land in eastern Ken- 
ucky. ,; : 


MONTANA 


_ The Bull Mountain coal field, in Mussel- 
shell County, Mont., according to an esti- 
mate made by the United States Geological 
Survey, contains nearly five billion tons 
of coal. A small part of this immense 
reserve of coal has already been mined, 
but by comparison with the total in the 
ground, the quantity mined is practically 
negligible, This coal field is described in 
a bulletin of the Geological Survey. 


OHIO 


A number of coal concerns weré char- 
tered under: Ohio laws recently, many of 
which are producing concerns. Among the 
number are: The Sahara Fuel Co., Nelson- 
ville, capital, $35,000, incorporators C. W. 
Juniper, L. E. Juniper, G. M. Tolliver, E. 
S. Tolliver, D. C. Allen; The Bidwell Coal 
Co., Steubenville, capital, $50,000, incorpo- 
rators, J. D. Gardner, C. K. Welch, S. 
Merryman, J. K. Biddle and V. Biddle. 
The MecVicker Coal & Coke Co., Cleveland, 
capital, $50,000, incorporators, Mark A, 
Copeland, N. B. Madden, C. A. Quintrell, 
M. E. Getchell and O. E. Schultz. The 
Vogel Coal & Supply Co., Columbus, capital, 
$25,000, inecorporators, P. A. Vorely, 10S: 
Crockett, E. W. Overbey, S. EB. Crockett and 
W. C. Vogel. 


The announcement is 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. that all of the 
interests in the company, formerly held by 
John H. Winder, the former president, has 
been acquired by J. §. Jones, chairman of 
the board of directors as a result of 
negotiations which have been going on for 
several months. At the same time the 
Jones interests in the F. C. Stedman Cox 
a. store concern with headquarters at 
Athens, has been disposed of, being ac- 
quired by John H. Winder. Mr. Winder 
resigned as president of the company, being 
succeeded by Harry B. Arnold. The pres- 
ent board of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
consists of J. S. Jones, Harry B. Arnold, 
George K. Smith and C. G. Cook. The 
deal was the result of the litigation started 
more than a year ago by Mr. Winder for 
a distribution of his stock and an account- 
ing. Mr. Winder was defeated in the 
action. The Sunday Creek Coal Co. will 
be engaged in the coal business exclusively 
as it will not operate any stores. 


The Troll Coal Mining Co., with offiées at 


made by the 


St. Clairsville, has been authorized by the 


Secretary of State to increase its capital 
from $360,000 to $600,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Andrew Schlossnagle of Johnstown has 
just closed a deal by which he purchased 
for eastern capitalists the Collier Coal tract 


a 





near Addison, Somerset county, the pur- 
chase price not being given out.. It is said 
that hundreds of acres in the same locality 
have been optioned and that some’ of the 
prices are said to run very close to $300 
per acre. 


R. W. Playford, of Uniontown, has pur- 
chased 1,000 acres of the Sewickley vein 
of coal in Fayette county from Taylor N. 
Dawson. Announcement of the sale con- 
tained the news that it is the intention of 
Mr. Playford and his associates’ to make 
this and their adjoining properties one of 
the greatest coal producing properties in 
the county. iy 


G. Corrado, of Connellsville, has addea 
200 additional acres of coal land to his in- 
terests at Shinnston, W. Va. A mine will 
be opened immediately.. The new property 
is located about 20 miles from Fairmont. 


The East Lehigh Colliery Company; 
Tamaqua, anthracite operators, announce 
that they expect to be out of the coal busi- 
ness within the next month or two. , 


The Navy Smokeless Coal Co., has com- 
pleted the erection of twenty. houses at 
Carrolltown, Cambria County. The build- 
ings have all been well finished throughout 
and will be used to house the miners. __ 

Fire of unknown origin, starting in the 
engine rooms of the structure recently, 
totally destroyed the Raymond breaker, 
located at Hynon and owned by the Seran- 
ton Coal Co. The loss is estimated at 
$250,000. About 800 men and boys are’ 
thrown out of employment through the fire, 

UTAH ; 

A plan for generating energy at Utah 
coal mines and transmitting it to Salt’ 
Lake City, thus saving the expense. of 
freight charges for coal, is being _con- 
sidered by a group of Eastern capitalists. 
Whether the purpose is to supply light, heat, 
or power was not announced. It was stated 
that energy equivalent to that produced 
by a ton of coal. could be supplied by’ the. 
new plan at a cost comparing favorably to 
pre-war prices. Men behind the project’ 
have been looking for a suitable site: for: 
putting up their. plant for some time and’ 
Salt Lake City has now been decided upon. 
If the coal to be used is that mined in Car- 
bon county, which would seem highly prob- 
able, the energy referred to would travel 
a distance of 120 miles. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


In addition to operating on a.large Scale. 
in McDowell county, W. Va., the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation, will also 
operate mines in northern West Verginia, 
having acquired a few months ago a tract 
of about 5,000 acres in the Barbour County 
field upon «which development work has: 
begun, As fast as material is received 
preliminary development will proceed, with 
J. D. Jennings, construction engineer, di- 
recting construction work. 


No change except in the presidency has 
been. made in the seven roducing concerns 
in this section of West Virginia as a result 
of the death of the late William Leckie, 
who headed the companies in question. His 
son, Andrew F. Leckie has been selected 
to head all of the companies and their work 
will go forward as usual. ‘The ‘companies 
of which Colonel William Leckie was presi- 
dent are the Panther Coal Co., the Lathrop 
Coal Co., the Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co., 
the Leckie Collieries Co. ,The Leckie Smoke- 
less Coal Co., the Douglass Coal Co., and 
the West Virginia Pocatontas Coal Co. 


One of the largest companies recently | 
formed in northern West Virginia is the 
Brady Coal Corporation, Fairmont, which is 
capitalized at $2,000,000 and will under- 
take the development of a large tract near 
Monon in Monongalia County recently ac-. 
quired by Mr. Brady and his associates 

Increase in capitalization of the compa- 
nies enumerated: below has been authorized 
by the Secretary of State of West Virginia: 

Lory Coal & Coke Co.,, Charleston, W. A. 
Markel, president, from $50,000 to $100,000. 


December 23, 1920 


Pigeon Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., H. H. Morris, president, from $300,- 
000 to $500,000. 

' Pond Fork & Bald Knob Railroad Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., C. W. Campbell, presi- 
dent, from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Miller Pocahontas Coal Co., Huntington, 
Witmaviat..£ W. . Deegans, president, from 
$500,000 to $525,000. 

Paragon Colliery Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
W. &. Deegans, president, from $100,000 to 
$500,000. 

Cub Fork Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
W. E. Deegans, president, from $25,000 to 
$150,000. 

Knox Creek Coal Co., Williamson, W. Va., 
S. H. Goodloe, Jr., president, from $25,000 


to $200,000. 
Tropf Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va., 
from $200,000 to 


Fred Tropf, president, 
$300,000. 

Elmo Mining Co., Charleston, Richard M. 
Pane te president, from $50,000 to $300,- 


Marshall Fuel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., J. E. Stewart, vice president, from 
$5,000 to $5,000,000. : 

R. & P. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., John 
F. Phillips, president, from $500,000 to 
$750,000. 

Stony River Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
William B. Ways, president, from $5,000 to 


$10,000. 
New Pocahontas Coal Co., Huntington, 
Deegans, president, from 


AA eas anaes of 
$100,000 to $500,000. 

Elkhorn-Hazard Coal Co., Bluefield, W. 
Va., Lester G. Toney, president, from $75,- 
000 to $150,000. 

Davenport Coal Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
George J. Brendel, president, from -$300,- 
000 to $400,000. 

Capitalized at $200,000, The Commercial 
Fuel Co., Morgantown, has been organized 
by Morgantown people and will probably 
develop a _ tract of coal in Monongalia 
county and will engage generally in the 
‘business of handling coal. Closely identi- 
fied with the new company are: Claude 
Scott, W. E. Arnett, E. D. Trumlin, G. C. 
Casto and Forrest O. Shriver, all of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


The West Virginia Department of Mines 
‘is taking a good deal of pride in the fact 
that the number of fatal accidents in West 
Virginia mines during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920 was reduced to the extent 
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of 57, there being just 320 casualties dur- 
ing the year. That means on a general 
average the number of fatalities during each 
month was less than 30. That was actually 
true as to the latter part of the fiscal year. 
The year started off with a higher rate 
of mortality, there being 46 deaths in- July 
and 36 in August. During the remaining 
ten months the number of deaths was as 
follows: September, 32; + October, ~25; 
November, 15; December, 23; January, 313 
February, 22; March, 24; April; 21;°May, 
21; June, 24. ‘ 

With a view to using river transportation 
to a greater extent in the future than -in 
the past, the Richland Coal Co., Wheeling, 
has under construction both at its War- 
wood and its Moundsville plant river tipples 
which are being erected at a cost of be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000. Owing to 
the uncertainty of rail transportation the 
management of the company feels it can 
materially increase the volume of its ship- 
ments through the use of water transporta- 
tion. The company already owns three tow 
boats and barges so that it is fully prepared 
to handle water shipments. 

A half-million dollar coal corporation 
which will be known as the Kama-Clay Coal 
Mining Corporation will operate probably 
in both Clay and Kanawha _ counties. 
Charleston capitalists are behind the new 
concern largely, among them being F. M. 
Stambaugh, 3 Edmunds, M. D. Jen- 
nings, I. S. Adams and L. S. Echols, the 
last named being a member of Congress 
from Ss district. : 

Operations on a very extensive scale will 
be carried on by the Spia Coal Co., Welch, 
organized with a capitalization of $500,000. 
New York capitalists are financing the prop- 
osition, among those most interested in 
the organization of the new concern being 
Crittenden H. Adams, W. Arthur Howell, 
Percy Mulock, Winifred K. Pettigrue and 
Sanford D. Stockton, Jr. 


The Whitaker-Glesner Co., Wheeling, one 
of the large steel companies of this section 
figured in a deal of considerable magnitude 
in November, becoming the purchaser of 
12,000 acres of coal land in Mason county, 


the consideration being $400,000, it is 
understood. The acreage secured has a 
epncaee of about 6 miles on. ‘the Ohio 
iver, a3 


Grant District of Monongalix county is 
to have a large coal operation. W. E. 
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Arnett.and others. have consummated a 
deal for the coal holdings of the American 
Gas Coal Company and the American Gas 
Railway Co., there being about 300 acres of 
Pittsburgh coal involved in the deal, this coal 
being near Flaggy Meadow. . The sum in- 
volved in the deal is in the neighborhood 
of $500,000. _Associated with Mr. Arnett in 


‘this project are: W. A. Ream, J. E. Vin- 
cent, Shriver, W. C. Miller, J. <A. 
Blaney, G. W. Davis, William FE. Glass-~ 


cock, Jr. and Grover C. Casto. 


The Champion Collieries Co., Clarksburg, 
which represents a recent consolidation of 
the Thermal Coal Co. and the Coal Ridge 
Mining Co. of Cambridge and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has added to its holdings to the extent 
of 500 acres in the Lost Creek and Rooting 
Creek sections of Harrison county. The 
additional territory was purchased from 
the Eastern Utilities Co. at a cost of $143,- 


104.50. . The .Champion-. Collieries has a 

total .capitalization of $1,000,000. 
Employing 225 men, the plant of the 

Domestic Coke Corporation, airmont, in- 


stalled at a cost of $4,000,000, is at last 
in. full operation; the first manufactured 
coke having been removed on Dec. 2. The - 
company was confronted with many per- 
plexing delays before being able to operate, 
owing to inability to secure cars and coal. 


Arrangements are being perfected by the 
Chaplin Collieries Co., Morgantown, to in- 
crease the output of its plants on Scott’s 
Run by at least 100 per cent. Additional 
openings are to be made at both the Louise 
No. 1 and Louise No. 2 mines. fiven under 
present conditions the company is producing 
coal at the rate of 1,500 tons a day. 


As the Pennsylvania-West Virginia Coal 
Co., Gassaway, has taken over four mines 
on the Charleston division of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Gilmer, a number of improve- 
ments are being made by the company in 
order to get a larger production. 


Development of coal land in Washington 
district of Boone County will follow the 
organization of the Coal River Fuel Co, by 
Charleston capitalists, this company having 
a eapitalization of $75,000. Among those 
actively interested in the new concern are 
G. A. McQueen, Ray H.: Evans, A. W. Tay- 
lor, S._B. Chilton. and I. H. Oakes, all’ of 


Charleston, W. Va. 
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Hearing’ before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio was held in Columbus on 
December 3d, when consumers, retailers 
and producers expected to protest against 
the proposed increases in intrastate coal 
rates, in excess of 40 per cent, tariffs cover- 
ing which had been published and filed by 
the carriers to become effective Nov. 18 but 
‘suspended by the commission. Traffic Com- 
missioners of various Chambers of Com- 
merce were present to enter their protests 
against these increases. However, the 
entire day was consumed by the railroads 
in stating their position in consequence of 
which the commission continued the hear- 
ing until Jan; 4. 

The application of the Utah Terminal Ry. 

Co., which is owned by three of the large 
‘coal companies of the state, for permission 
to construct a railroad up Spring Canyon 
to serve their mines in interstate traffic, 
is being heard by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Utah. ‘The Utah commission 
has already. permitted the construction of 
the line but only for intrastate traffic. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission asked the 
Utah -commission to conduct the hearing 
for it. 
- he Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied, effective March 1, next the ap- 
‘plication of the Illinois Central and other 
railroads for authority to continue rates on 
bituminous coal, bituminous coal briquettes, 
anthracite coal and coke from mines in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky to points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Minnesota without 
observing the long and short haul clause. 


In the complaint of the Weir Smelting 
Co. vs. the Director-General, an examiner 
of the commission in a tentative report rec- 
ommends that the rates on slack coal from 
Deering, .Kan.,. to Caney, Kan. be de- 
elared unreasonable and violative of the 
long and short haul clause, and that repa- 
ration be awarded the complainant. 


Combination rates on_coal from Illinois, 
Indiana and eastern Kentucky mines to 


points in Illinois and Wisconsin, which were 
subject: to the so-called double advances, 
were found not to be unreasonable.or unjustly 
discriminatory’ in a report: of the Attorney 
Examiner filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of. the Wil- 
bur company against the Director, ,General 
and _ the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis R.R. : 


The I. C. ©. has permitted the Jones- 
boro Freight Bureau to intervene in the 
ease of the West Kentucky Coal .Bureau 
vs. the Illinois Central R.R. , 


The Washington Steel and Ordnance Co. 
has filed a petition with the Commission 
requesting refund of $2,771 due to over- 
charges on bituminous coal shipped from 
West Virginia to Uniontown, D. C., and 
also that it not be required to pay .back 
$1,126 to the Railroad Administration 
which had been refunded to the steel com- 
pany due to overcharge. : 


In the case of the Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants Assn. vs. the Director General, a 
tentative report of an I. C. C. examiner 
recommends that the charging of rates on 
coal and coke from various producing 
regions to the Chicago switching district, 
higher to some deliveries than to Chicago 
itself, is not unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial, but that rates to points just be- 
yond the Chicago district based on the Chi- 
cago combinations are unduly prejudicial. 


In the case of the Harlan County Coal | 


Operators’ Association, an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has sub- 
mitted a tentative report recommending that 
the Commission find that the rate on Lake 
cargo coal from complainant’s mines on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. in eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to Toledo, Ohio, has been 
since May 6, 1920, is, and will be, unjust and 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent it has exceeded, exceeds or will ex- 
ceed the rate contemporaneously main- 
tained from mines on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Sandy Valley & Elkhorn and Long 
Fork railroads in West Virginia and east- 
ern Kentucky, known as the Kanawha field. 
Reparation is recommended to be awarded 
the complainants. 

In a complaint to the Commission the 
Benten Coal Mining Co. of Benton, IIL, 
alleges that the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy .R:R,--gives undue preference and 
advantage to .coal mines at Logan and 
Royalton; in -Dlinois. in the matter of car 
service. An order is requested extending 
the car service to complainant’s mines at 
Benton and the same rates as are accorded 
to other mines im the same rate group. 


Nine coal companies in the Routt County 
fields have petitioned the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission to continue the recently 
installed tri-weekly’ passenger service over 
the ‘Moffat R.R., declaring that passenger 
curtailment’ affords greater transportation 
service: The tri-weekly passenger service 
has brought a storm of protests. The com- 
panies signing the petition are the Moffat, 
Hayden Brothers, International, Elk Creek, 
Colorado-Utah, McNeill, Bear River, Victor- 


American and the Routt-Pinnacle Coal 
companies. ira 
The Ohio Utilities Commission ‘has 


started hearings on the application of rail- 
roads on the suspended coal rate schedule, 
which was filed with the commission several 
months ago. Many of the rates are in 
excess of the 40 per cent advance allowed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and as a result they were suspended. .In 


-case. the decision of the commission. is 


against ,the railroads the question will be 
taken to the- Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 











Industrial News 





Indianapolis, Ind. — The Automatic Re- 
closing Circuit Breaker Co. announces the 
appointment of W. D. Hamer Co., 508 Trac- 
tion Terminal Bldg:, as its. representative 
in the State of Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Wade M. Reed, for- 
merly chief engineer, Dodson Institute, 


jately assistant to R. V. Norris, announces 


the’ opening of offices in the Odd Fellows 
Building, South Franklin Street, to engage 
in a general consulting practice of mining 
engnieering. Special attention will be given 
examinations and report’on mining prop- 
erties. ‘ Bey 
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New York, N. Y.—The Eyre Fuel Co. 
and Andrade-Eyre Inc. have moved from 
their present location, 80 Broadway, to their 
new quarters, 300 Madison Ave., corner 41st 


St., where they have leased the entire fif-. 


teenth floor. Their new telephone number is 
Vanderbilt 9000-1, 2, 3, 4 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chas. T. Topping, for- 
merly of the Chas. T. Topping Machinery 
Co., Pittsburgh, dealers in_ contractors’ 
equipment, has re-established his organi- 
zation in the House Bldg., Pittsburgh, and 
will act as district sales representative for 
the Austin Machinery Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturers of concrete mixing, excavat- 
ing, road building and material handling 
machinery and equipment. 





Association Activities 





Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia 


No meeting of the board of directors of 
the association was held in connection with 
the November session of the association at 
New York, but much business was trans- 
acted at the general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. While no formal action was taken, 
the question of bunkering vessels in the 
stream was one which absorbed the atten- 
tion of members. 

It being proposed to increase the charges 
on lightering at Hampton Roads, the asso- 
ciation recorded itself as being against such 
proposed increases and placed in the hands 
of the Secretary the protest of the associ- 
ation to be filed. 

Another subject under discussion was 
that relating to the imposing of a differen- 
tial in connection with the rate on Poca- 
hontas coal to Cincinnati, the differential 
being 45c. a ton. While for a time it had 
appeared that trimming charges were to 
be made at Hampton roads, yet the Secre- 
tary informed the members that he had 
succeded in securing a suspension of such 
charges. 

A report was to have been received from 
the committee known as the Emergency 
Committee for the Panama Canal but owing 
to the absence of several members of the 
committee the report was not submitted, 
Mr. Caperton of the New River field report- 
ing however that insofar as the New River 
field was concerned nothing had been done. 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


The association is urging on its members 
the impertance of loading more coal per 
car and of loading or unloading, as the case 
may be, every car in 24 hours, it being 
pointed out that if all car users in the 
United States will add two tons to the load 
of each car and will load or unload 
promptly it will add 535,000 freight cars 
to the present supply. In its campaign to 
increase loadings per car of operators in 
its district the Winding Gulf Association 
has printed a list of companies loading on 
an average from 41 to 60 tons. 

Only one company succeeded in averag- 
ing 60 toms per car during August; four 
companies, 59 tons per car; four companies, 
58 tons per car; eight companies, 57 tons 
per car; 15 companies, 56 tons per car; 
11 companies, 55 tons per car; 19 ecom- 
panies, 54 tons per car; 14 companies, 53 
tons per car; eight companies, 52 tons per 
car; five companies, 51 tons per car; two 
companies, 50 tons per car; one company, 
49 tons per car; one company, 41 tons per 
car. 


At the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 
at which officers were elected for the year, 
the executive committee met recently, the 
general meeting commencing shortly after. 
At the conclusion of the general meeting a 
banquet was held at 6 o’clock in the evening, 








Recent Patents 





Coke-Handling Apparatus.—Wm. F.. Rust, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to The Koppers 
Co; Pittsburgh, Pa, 1/35), 5415 Aue. 30, 
1920. Filed Oct. 4, 1919. Serial No. 
328,571. 


_ Coal-Handling Machine. — Edwin 
Weaver, Jersey City, N. J., 1,351,593. 
31, 1920. Filed May 24, 1919. 
299,596. 


N. 
Aug. 
Serial No. 
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Coal Crusher: Myron A. Kendall, Au- 
Ill., assignor to Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., 1,352,609. Sept. 14, 

- Filed April 19, 1920: Seriak No. 
375,019. 


Miner’s Electric Lamp. Theodore Stret- 
ton, Cardiff, Wales, and John W. Jones, 
Cannock, England, assignors to Haslam & 
Stretton Ltd., Cardiff, Wales, 1,352,636. 
Sept. 14, 1920. Filed Aug. 11, 1919. Serial 
No. 316,793. 


Mine Haul. Herbert V. Brown, Cherry 
Tree, Pa.; 1,352,653. Sept: 14, 1920. Wiled 
Nov. 12, 1919. Serial No. 337,448. 


Mining Machine. N. D. Levin, Columbus, 
Ohio, assignor to the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1,353,054. Sept. 14, 1920. 
Filed Feb. 12, 1914. Serial No. 818,314. 
Renewed Jan. 8, 1920. Serial No. 349,350. 


Self-Loading Coal and Grain Truck. John 
A. Klovstad, Hope, N. D., 1,353,247. Sept. 
21, 1920. Filed Jan. 10, 1920. Serial No. 


350,623. 


Apparatus for Supplying Powdered Fuel 
to Furnaces. Edmund H. Stroud, Chicago, 
Tll., 1,353,291. Sept. 21, 1920. Filed Feb. 
26, 1917. Serial No. 150,911. 


Grease Cup. Edmund Nolan, Detroit, 
Mich., 1,353,607. Sept. 21, 1920. Filed Mar. 
11, 1920. Serial No. 364,923. 


Automatic Mine Door. Charles L. Bow- 
man, Canton, Ohio, and John J. Body, 
Dante, Va., assignors to the American Mine 
Door Co., Canton, Ohio, 1,353,715, Sept. 
ae aor Filed July 8, 1918. Serial No. 


Latch for Doors of Mine Cars. Charles 
E. Kelley and Gustave D. Speicher, Larks- 
ville Borough, Pa., 1,353,760. Sept. 21, 1920. 
Filed Dec. 17, 1919. Serial No. 345,607. 


Apparatus for Storing Coal and Other 
Materials. Francis Lee Stuart, Washington, 
D. C., assignor to International Conveyor 
Corp., New. York City, N. Y., 1,354,226. 
Sept. 28, 1920. Filed Mar. 19, 1918. Serial 
No. 223,302. 


Mining Machine. Robert H. Jeffrey, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey Man- 
ufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,354,831. 


Oct. 5, 1920. Filed May 1, 1914. Serial 
No. 835,757. Renewed Dec. 28, 1919. Serial 
No. 268,702. 


Mining Drill. Carl Biernat, Glasford, IIL, 
1,354,944. Oct. 5, 1920. Filed May 8, 1920. 
Serial No. 379,824. 

Miner’s Lamp Kit. James A. 
Frankfort, Ind., 1,355,007. 
Filed dan. 15, 1920. 

Spiral Separator. 
ton, Pa., 1,356,464. 
June 10, 1915. 


Coal Cager. 


Schooling, 
Oct. Sy £920: 
Serial No. 351,658. 


Frank Pardee, Hazle- 
Oct. 19, 1920. Filed 
Serial No. 33,387. 


E. E. Nida, Millfield, Ohio, 


1,355,414. Oct. 12, 1920. Filed July 6, 
1920. Serial No. 394,025. 

Method and Means for Feeding Powdered 
Fuel. Wm. M. Baxter, Chicago, Ill, as- 
signor to M. W. Arrowood, Chicago, IIL, 
1,355,444. Oct. 12, 1920. Filed Apr. 27, 
1918. Serial No. 231,070. Renewed Dec. 
24, 1919. Serial No. 347,200. 


Apparatus for Handling Coal. Hohson S. 
Shimizu, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Roberts 
& Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,355,512. Oct. 


12, 1920. Filed Sept. 17, 1918. Serial No. 
254,405. 
(U. S. patent specifications may be ob- 


tained from the Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. at. 10c. each.) 





Personals 


General James B. Coryell announces his 
association with the Fuel Corporation of 
America, located in Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. R. Fleming, associate in mining re- 
search at the University of Illinois, is 
spending ten days in the mining fields of 
Southern Illinois, making a special investi- 
gation of underground mine haulage. 


H. L. Smith, who was employed with the 
Vandalia Coal Company of. Sullivan, ‘Ind., 
and who recently returned from a year in 
Jugo-Slavia, where he was a member of 
the technical mission, under the direction of 
Herbert Hoover, has accepted a position 
with the United States Bureau of Mines. 
He will work in New Mexico and Colorado, 
with headquarters at Denver. 


Frank Pardoe, general superintendent for 
the Penn-Mary Coal Co. at Heilwood, Pa., 
has resigned and will become general man- 
ager of the Estep Brothers’ Coal Mining 
Co. and the Cambria and Indiana County 
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Realty Co. with headquarters at Starford, 
d Bare 


H. T. Booker has been appointed mining 
manager of the Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co.’s operations at Windber. He succeeds 
the late J. D. Simpson, who died last Feb- 
ruary. Since the death of Mr. Simpson 
this office has been vacant. 


Douglas Barnes Corporation, New York, 
announces the appointment of S. Ross Yan- 
cey as foreign sales manager. 


George H. Bayne was recently ap- 


‘pointed inspector-in-chief of the Tidewater 


Coal Exchange, Inc., with offices in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. City. 
He will have direct charge of the Inspec- 
tion Department, including field inspectors 
and all matters pertaining to classification 
of mines. 








Obituary 





J. B. Carrington, president of the Wood- 
stock Operating Corporation and also presi- 
dent of the Ajax Foundry Company, died 
at his home in Anniston from an acute at- 
tack of Bright’s disease recently. Mr. Car- 
rington was a widely known furnaceman and 
coai operator, coming to the Birmingham 
district from Richmond, Va. in 1886 and 
was associated with the Virginia and Ala- 
bama Coal Co., and was later on succes- 
Sively superintendent of the Walker County 
coal mines of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron ‘Company and the mines of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Company in the 
Blue Creek field. 


Edw. V. Smith, division superintendent, 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., Wheeling Division, 
died Dec. 7, following a surgical operation. 
Mr. Smith had been in the service of the 
B. & O. for the past twenty-five years and 
during the past three years was superin- 
tendent of the Wheeling Division. He had 
many friends among coal operators and 
shippers. 


Thomas V. Patterson, president of the 
Scranton and Lehigh Coal Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died at his home in that city 
recently, after an -illness of less than 24 
hours. Mr. Patterson was born in 1873 
and engaged in the coal business with his 
father, Thomas J. Patterson, who organ- 
ized and was the first president of the 
Scranton and Lehigh Coal Co. 








Coming Meetings 








The Northeast Kentucky Branch of the 
Kentucky Coal Mining Institute will hold a 
meeting Jan. 7, 1921, at Pikeville, Ky. 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. Fifth conference of executives at 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., will be held 
on Jan. 17 and 18, 1921. Secretary-Man- 
ager, Ellery B. Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 to 17, 1921. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Inc., will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City, Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 


American Society of Civil Engineers wil} 
hold. its annual meeting Jan. 19 and 20, 
1921, at its headquarters, 33 West 39th DG, 
New York City. Acting secretary, Herb- 
ade S. Crocker, 33 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 


Northwest Mining Congress wi!l hold its 
annual convention Feb. 28 to March 5, 1921. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 


Feb. 8, 1921. Secretry, H. S. Rogers, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 
Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 


of Ohio will hold its annual meeting, Feb. 

14, _ 1921, at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, 

Real Hurd, 415 Marion Building, Cleveland, 
io. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


‘and American Institute of Mining Engineers 


will hold a combined meeting of the local 
Sections on Jan. 21, 1921, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
2, 3 and 4, 1921, at Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Acting secretary, R. R. Rose, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. 
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“Shocking Disclosures” 


HY should F,. T. Miller, the “technical adviser on 

building” of the Calder committee, evidence such 
shocked surprise over the “disclosure” that in the year 
ended June 30, 1920, the National Coal Association 
assisted the Geological Survey in its statistical work to 
the extent of paying the salaries of four clerks? 
Certainly there was nothing secret about the matter. 
The details were all laid before Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
committee more than a year ago. He was told that but 
for this timely financial assistance of the coal operators 
the weekly reports would have ceased to appear, and his 
only regret was that the government had been so 
niggardly in its appropriation for this work. 

The printed records of the Senate Sub-Committee on 
Interstate Commerce are available to Mr. Miller for 
the asking. Furthermore, in the printed records of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House in its hear- 
ings on the Sundry Civil Bill a year ago will be found 
the testimony of Director Smith of the Geological Survey 
asking for more money from Congress in order to 
obviate the necessity for help from the operators. This 
committee saw no evil influence at work and no statutory 
objection in the practice and were at first inclined to 
save the public treasury the amount asked if the coal 
men would continue their support. 

No doubt Senator Calder and Mr. Miller are aware 
of all the facts in the case—if not they are guilty of 
wantonly* wasting public. money on this part of .their 
investigation—and we can in consequence conclude that 
their motive in featuring this matter is to insinuate 
wrongdoing and improper relations. 

The public wants no star chamber proceedings and, 
while interested in sensations, has a contempt for 
palpable efforts to influence its opinion by trials before 
newspaper juries by telling half truths. 











Storage at the Mine 


if THIS issue an article affords information as to the 
storage system used at the Mather colliery plant. It 
is quite a general assumption that the stocking of coal 
will be unnecessary as soon as the railroads give good 
service, a conclusion which overlooks some of the real 
facts. The author of the article in question answers 
a few of these assumptions, but he by no means ex- 
hausts them. The Mather plant supplying coke ovens 
at Cleveland, Ohio, may, it is true, not be plagued in 
the future as custom mine operators often are and may 
find less use for storage accordingly. 

Pickands-Mather Co. has its own railroad cars and 
is likely to receive them in normal times in a steady 
flow. As the plant may plan eventually to work reg- 
ularly, even if not every day, the railroad will know in 
advance what requirements are to be made upon it 
and will give satisfactory service. But with the custom 
mine the business of the operation cannot be foreseen 


from day to day. It orders its cars one day to supply 
the needs of the next, and the service is likely to be 
uncertain accordingly. 

Then again the firm may receive orders for a certain 
size of coal and none for that which remains after the 
ordered size is removed from the run of mine. If it 
has storage facilities, it will be able to store the size 
not wanted. If it does not have such facilities it must 
store in railroad cars the size for which it has no sale, 
consigning these cars to points where a sale may seem 
feasible. If then it fails to sell the coal at that point 
at a profitable rate it must sell it at a loss to save the 
demurrage. Provided the railroad is friendly, it may 
delay delivery of the unsold coal thus consigned and thus 
save the shipper demurrage. But if the railroad is not 
friendly and is unwilling to delay the transit, it will 
hurry the coal to market and will demand demurrage 
of the shipper for every day of delay in unloading. 

Storage in piles at the mine will forestall this demur- 
rage and make it possible to sell only on orders received, 
thus saving much money to the operator. Even in the 
anthracite region, where there is steady demand for 
coal, the small sizes often are not in request, and the 
largest of companies find storage advisable either at 
the mines or elsewhere. 

If a mine has a call for run of mine only or if it has 
a demand for coal of different sizes in the exact propor- 
tion in which they are produced, and if with either of 
these conditions the railroad service is dependable, then 
the mine owners will find storage unnecessary and 
wasteful. But this rarely occurs, and storage’in any 
other event pays, provided the coal is not of too fiery a 
nature. It may not pay in quantity and it may not be 
advisable to store in summer for winter disposal, but 
it will pay to keep some storage altogether apart from 
the good effect it will have in maintaining the morale 
of the men and in avoiding the possibility that the mine 
will have to shut down with only a part day’s run or will 
have to start operation in the morning without either 
cars or storage. 


Knowledge Still the Paramount Requisite 


OUND advice to New England business men was 

given by Dr. H. A. Garfield in his address before the 
associated industries of Massachusetts in Boston on 
Dec. 16, 1920. Elsewhere in this issue we publish an 
abstract of Dr. Garfield’s remarks from notes kindly 
furnished by him. As Fuel Administrator he had un- 
equalled opportunity to see from the inside how the 
coal industry functions and from a detached viewpoint 
he re-states the proposition he made two years ago to 
the coal operators and coal miners to set up a medium 
to promote knowledge and better understanding between 
the three parties at interest, the coal mine laborer, the 
producer and the consumer—that is, the public. 


Coal consumers in New England were told that here- 
Tbe 
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tofore New England has organized to “get coal,” but 
that henceforth she must organize “also to help those 
who produce and distribute it.” It is plain that Dr. 
Garfield takes the position that coal, as a basic com- 
modity and the raw material of industry, must hence- 
forth be a matter of more than curious interest on the 
part of the public. However, he does not even imply 
that coal prices must be controlled or that distribution 
or production should be regulated, rather that trouble 
with coal, whether between miner and mine owner, pro- 
ducer and consumer or miner and public can best be 
settled by preventing its start. He believes that knowl- 
edge is power, and the way to acquire knowledge, in our 
present complex existence, is to organize for it. 

Separation of the fact-gathering bodies from those 
who would use the facts is emphatically urged, accom- 
panied by a plea for Federal support for the present 
agencies of government that collect facts on coal. It 
is aptly pointed out that the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Com- 
mission and Geological Survey each has a well defined, 
mutually exclusive field in the work of bringing together 
data on coal. What is lacking is, first, more data from 
these sources—possible if they are provided with more 
funds—and, second, a co-ordination of the coal worries 
of the nation with these facts. 

Consumers in New England may be “sold” on the 
proposal of Dr. Garfield, but are the other interested 
parties—the coal operators and the miners? When first 
proposed, two years ago, the subject was considered by 
the coal operators, called together for this purpose by 
the National Coal Association. Those in favor were 
outnumbered by those opposed and nothing was done. 
Leading those opposed were the men from Illinois and 
Indiana. It must have been that these westerners were 
feeling a new spirit of independence, for their opposition 
was contrary to the spirit of their famous “Statement 
of Facts” addressed to the President of the United 
States on Dec. 1, 1914. 

This statement, it will be recalled, was prepared for 
and authorized by the associations of operators in IIl- 
inois and Indiana. Oppressed by the discouraging out- 
look of low prices in highly competitive markets on one 
hand and rising labor costs on the other, these operators 
combined in a plea for “first consideration” in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, then in process of formation. 
They summed up their case with the statement that 
“It is reasonable to assume that as long as the govern- 
ment sustains and encourages the principle of collec- 
tive action—as evidenced by the exemption of labor 
unions from anti-trust measures—it would also sanction 
a plan enabling coal operators to co-operate in a simi- 
larly legitimate way, particularly if appropriate and def- 
inite governmental control were included to the extent, 
at least, of permitting all of such activities to be 
known to the public and provided that sufficient and 
ample penalties be provided and imposed for the viola- 
tion of all such rules, agreements or laws as may be 
devised to regulate such collective actions. Coal oper- 
ators would not object to, but, on the contrary, would 
invite such publicity and supervision.” 

Times have changed. Six years ago, when a con- 
siderable number of their companies were in the hands 
of receivers and there was no profit in the business, 
Illinois and Indiana operators complained that “other 
industries enjoy a degree of encouragement and protec- 
tion by the government which is denied the coal mining 
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industry. . . Intimately affecting, as it does, the 
lives and welfare of all our citizens, the coal industry 
deserves and should receive at the hands of our law 
makers, attention proportionate to its importance.” 
They pointed out that the “publications of the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, while help- 
ful in the physical operation of properties, do not con- 
tain statistics such as are furnished by the Agricul- 
tural Department, dealing with costs, values and distri- 
bution. The appropriations are entirely too small,” 


Desultory Coal Loading 


F MODERN machinery is to be enabled to do its 
proper work radical changes must be made in mine 


- operation. .. It. is. essential that..the room-and-pillar 


method be discarded and longwall take its place. Cogs 
will have to be used to hold up the roof, and they 
must be strong enough that the roof may be broken on 
their outer edges. It may be necessary to make them of 
sawn timber, so that they can be readily set up and as 
readily withdrawn as soon as the slack placed under 
them is removed. The roof will have to be broken in 
a long line of fracture, in such a way that no arching 
action will remain to support it and so that the struc- 
tural form of the roof will be that of a cantilever. 
Cars will have to pass in one direction past the face 
and not, as at present, reciprocate or shuttle to it and 
from it. , 

Mining men declare that the manufacturers do not 
try to find out what the operator wants, and they 
declare loudly that the manufacturer is not co-operating. 
As a matter of fact, the mine operator is clinging to 
a form of operation that has been wasteful with man 
power and is almost ruinous with machine power. All 
cutting and loading should be done by day labor, so that 
the profit of new methods will be enjoyed and the 
inevitable costs of new methods will be met. The mine 
operator has not co-operated with the manufacturer. 
He has demanded a machine that will put on its coat 
and wait in the heading till the trip comes, and then 
take off its coat and push in the car, load it and 
put it out on the heading and wait for an hour or 
so for another. That is not the machine way. Steady. 
movement is necessary. The cutting and the loading 
machines should, at least for a day, work in one direc- 
tion, and the cars should always travel from left to 
right or from right to left. 

Until there arises someone who appreciates what 
machinery involves and will supply the machine with 
real co-operation, machinery will fail to do a quarter 
of what it is capable of effecting. Mr. Levin’s remarks 
on this subject, published in this issue, are to the point 
and are true of machines in general and coal loaders 
in particular. ; 

Some time ago we printed an illustration of a number 
of German mine workers around the foot of a plane and 
remarked on the loss of labor involved. Go into almost 
any mine and, when a gathering locomotive arrives, note 
the throng of men lined up along the heading, squatting 
on shovels and “takin’ a pull at the pipe” if smoking 
is permitted. The waste of time in the average coal 
mine is appalling. The inefficiency at the working face 
at a German mine must be indeed great if it compares 
with our own, and the meager output obtained per man 
seems to justify the idea that the German mine is even 
less labor-saving. 





How Mather Colliery Stores Coal at the Mine 
In Times of Railroad-Car Shortage 


When Cars Were Not Available Some Means of Keeping the Mine Running 
Became Imperative—A Storage Bin, a Conveyor System and a Locomotive 
Crane Solved the Problem and the Mine Now Operates, Cars or No Cars 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


ators throughout the country to avoid the 

losses incident to the car shortage prevailing 
throughout the last year or so. Few indeed, if any, are 
the coal producers who at some time or other during the 
last twelvemonth have not “chafed at the bit” because 
of decreased production resulting from transportational 
causes beyond their control. 

At many operations, particularly those subsidiary to 
large steel or allied industries, the parent firm has 
owned an abundance of railroad cars, but has been 
unable to get these moved to and from the mines with 
any degree of regularity. In such instances, of course, 
it is a lack of motive power that has caused the mine 
tie-up, but be it lack of cars or scarcity of locomotives, 
the result has been invariably the same—decreased 
production and the unemployment of many men. At 
many operations neither cars nor motive power could be 
had, and keeping the mine in full operation continuously 
has been doubly difficult. 

Being highly flexible as a transport medium, the 
motor truck suddenly assumed a prominent position. It 
took a car shortage to bring home a realization of the 
economies obtainable through the utilization of the 
truck. Today more coal is being moved by this means 
than ever before, and many firms have learned by expe- 
rience that the truck is more economical as a trans- 
porting agency than was believed possible. 


M eee methods have been adopted by coal oper- 


The extensive use of such trucks has relieved the 
railroads of much heavy local hauling and they are now 
better able to distribute their cars and motive power 
where most needed by the ‘country as a whole. What- 
ever may be the advantages attendant upon the utiliza- 
tion of motor-truck transport, it of course has its 
economic limitations. This limit probably is fixed more 
closely by the distance of haul than by local operating 
conditions. Where the market of a producer lies at any 
considerable distance from the mine, delivery by truck is 
out of the question. When this condition prevails, some 
other means must be provided for assuring steady pro- 
duction and preventing a coal shortage. 

Up in Greene County, Pa., the officials of the Mather 
Collieries Co., as a result of car shortage, were con- 
fronted with a situation that perhaps closely paralleled 
what many coal operators throughout the country have 
expcrienced. The mine in question is situated in a 
newly-opened field where good roads have not yet been 
constructed. Even if improved highways had existed, 
it is questionable whether the motor truck could have 
been employed advantageously. 

The hills in this region are steep and the country itself 
is a comparative wilderness, all of which means that 
any market available would have been located at a con- 
siderable distance from the mine. All the coal produced, 
however, is absorbed by the parent company, to be made 
into coke for use in the steel mills of the Pickands- 
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Mather Co. Thus the Mather Collieries Co. could not 
throw its output upon the open market in times of car 
shortage. 


A Goop TowN HELPS To MAKE MEN CONTENTED 


Simultaneously with the construction of the mine 
buildings the company went to much expense in erecting 
a mining town extraordinary—what might properly be 
called a model town with all due respect to this adjective, 
which is at present much abused by overwork. The com- 
pany desired to attract and retain skilled workmen. 
Unfortunately, while all arrangements may be made for 
a large output from a mine located in an isolated region, 
that output may nevertheless be hard to obtain. The 
expected tonnage could be obtained only through the 
erection of such dwellings as the miners would be quick 
to appreciate. Thus when the houses were built, they 
were erected of the best materials. Amusement build- 
ings and all other community works that go to make life 
something more than a mere existence also were erected. 
Today the town of Mather is possibly the most up-to- 
date mining community of its size in Pennsylvania. 

Other motives, of course, influenced the officials of the 
company in putting a large amount of capital into the 
building of such a town. Chief of these was the desire 
to keep abreast of the times. In these days the science 
of psychiatry must be studied by the mine foreman and 
his fellow executives if the needs of discontented work- 
men are to be discounted. On the whole this is given a 
tremendous start toward successful application, if the 
miners go home at the end of their day’s work to a 
cottage or bungalow that is the best, within reason, that 
money can erect. 


STEADY WorK IS THE CHIEF DESIDERATUM 


But all the expense incurred in building the town of 
Mather, all the care exercised in planning and devising a 
community and welfare program, will go for nothing if 
the service of the railroad is not dependable. Even the 
most unskilled labor cannot be retained in the finest 
town ever built when work becomes intermittent. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the mine be assured con- 
tinuous operation if a desirable class of workmen is to 
be attracted and retained and the town buildings are 
to serve the purpose for which they were constructed. 
Men care nothing for attractive homes or for residence 
in a community, even if its recreational facilities rival 
those of a large city, if they are unable to earn a 
steady wage. 

As a consequence, when the railroad situation became 
acute last winter, something had to be done and done 
quickly. Trucks could not be pressed into service even 
temporarily, for the reasons already mentioned. One 
alternative only remained—namely, to store the coal at 
the mine. 

The Mather mine today operates whether cars are 
available or not. True, the railroad situation has much 
improved since last winter, although from the stand- 
point of efficient service much yet is to be desired. The 
Mather company officials do not care now whether + 
steady supply of cars at the mine is maintained. 
Arrangements have been provided whereby the mine is 
to a large degree independent of the intermittent service 
furnished by the common carriers. 

For western Pennsylvania the scheme adopted to 
accomplish this result is a novel one; a plan was adopted, 
however, that might readily be put into operation by 
other firms confronted with approximately the same 
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conditions. Some expense is, of course, involved, but 
this is insignificant when compared with the results 
obtained. The means and methods adopted by this firm 
in order to keep its mine in steady operation accord- 
ingly will be described briefly. 

In the issues of Coal Age for Nov. 13 and 20, 1919, I 
described the surface plant at this operation. At the 
time of my visit, in the early autumn of that year, the 
railroads were only just beginning to show the effect of 
not having purchased a sufficient amount of equipment 
during the three preceding years. At that time some 
coal had already been stored on the ground near the 
surface works, but only such an amount as would permit 
underground development to keep pace with the build- 
ing program on the surface. The coal had to be stored 
until the railroad spur from the Monongahela Division 
of the Pennsylvania R.R. from Millsboro, on the west 
bank of the river, had been completed. 

No thought at that time had been given to the neces- 
sity of providing means whereby steady mine operation 
could be assured, for, as has been stated, the common 
carriers of the country were only just beginning to show 
the effects of their strenuous war-time operation. 


LARRIES USED TO STORE COAL FOR SHIPMENT 


Rock and refuse from the picking tables are taken ~ 
from a discharge chute on the side of the tipple and 
discharged upon a dump by means of a slate larry. 
When the service of the railroads became inadequate to 
the needs of the mine, little time was wasted in devising 
means for keeping the operation running. Additional 
slate larries were pressed into service, and the entire 
mine product, cleaned on the tipple as usual (this com- 
pany does not size its coal, as all of it has to be crushed 








HOIST STORHS AND RECLAIMS THE COAL 


PING... Wah. 
The bucket of the locomotive crane, which has a 70-ft. boom 
and a 13-ton bucket, is shown over the hopper at the end of the 
secondary conveyor. It is reclaiming the coal and is about to 
discharge the bucket, the contents of which will be reconveyed 
to the bin. The coal thus being handled is the material from the 
storage piles which ~vere built up whenever the storage bin was 
filled. At the time of Mr. Baker’s visit sufficient cars were avail- 
able to warrant reclaiming from stock piles. ; 
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secondary conveyor shed. 


nearby piles. 


eventually for coking), was loaded into these slate cars, 
hauled some distance from the tipple and dumped upon 
the ground in much the same manner as the slate and 
other extraneous material, which, however, is unloaded 
onto another pile near the rear of the building. 

In the meantime the designers of the plant, Baton & 
Elliot, of Pittsburgh, set about designing and laying out 
a large-capacity storage bin wherein coal might be 
deposited so that when cars were available the product 
might be shipped without being rehandled by steam 
shovel. Before the bin could be completed and the 
necessary equipment installed therein, approximately 
50,000 tons of coal had been dumped on the ground. 
As this was not piled deeply at any point it spread over 
a large area. 


NoT SUBJECT TO SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 


This coal, on account of its slow-weathering qualities, 
is easier to store than some others, for the dangers of 
spontaneous combustion are less imminent. No trouble 
has ever been experienced in the coal piles at this plant 
and no fires have started, despite the fact that no 
arrangements have been made for placing the lump in 
the bottom of the pile, as is sometimes advocated, and 
no means had to be taken to secure artificial circulation 
of air through the coal. The material is simply taken 
from the tipple as a run-of-mine product and dumped. 
Practically all the large tonnage that has now been piled 
on the ground by the larries will be eventually removed. 
Fortunately, when this coal was being stored the mine 
was not working at the capacity which it is hoped may 
be reached when full development is attained. If its 
output then had been as large as it is today the pile 
might have been many times as large as it now is, for 
this operation is being groomed to produce eventually 
6,000 tons of coal per 8-hr. day. 

The storage bin was constructed below the tipple, so 
that any cars only partly filled could be dropped by 
gravity to a point beneath the bin and their loading 
completed. The bin itself is a single large container, 
no partitions being installed. It is constructed of heavy 
planking with sides reinforced along their lower edges 
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Shaft, Conveyer-Shed and Stocking-out Conveyor 


From the foot of the tipple on the left extends the sloping conveyor leading to 
a shed above the storage bin. 
When the bin is full, coal is discharged from this second 
conveyor to the ground, where it is picked up by a Brown hoist and stored out in 
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At right angles to the storage house extends the 






with structural steel. 
keep the building rigid and free from the harmful effects 
of vibrations while coal is being discharged into it. 


Inside, interlaced timbers serve to 


BELT 625 Ft. LONG DISTRIBUTES COAL IN BIN 


A covered conveyor shed, housing a 36-in, rubber belt, 
connects the bin to the tipple. This is placed on a 19- 
deg. slope, and the belt, including the return, is 625 ft. in 
total length. 

Within the storage house the belt, of course, passes 
directly over the center line of the bin. A mechanical 
tripper moving on a track shortens or extends the belt 
length so that the coal may be discharged at any desired 
point. The return of the belt passes over a tension pulley 
installed in the conveyor shed. This permits the slack 
in the belt resulting from movement of the tripper to 
be immediately absorbed. The conveyor is thus always 
kept taut. It is needless to say that a belt on a 19-deg. 
pitch must necessarily be maintained at its most effec- 
tive tension if it is to deliver coal without the excessive 
wear and tear arising from backslip of the lump sizes, 
due to the high angle of obliquity. Nowadays when 
cars are help up along the line the mine and tipple are 
as active as if long strings of empties lay on the sidings. 
The coal is prepared on the tipple just as if it were to be 
loaded immediately. It is then directed into a chute 
leading to a hopper, whence it is picked up by the rubber 
belt after passing over a short steel feeder conveyor. 
The coal then moves up through the conveyor shed, 
enters the storage house and is discharged into the bin. 

This bin has a capacity of 1,200 tons. This may 
appear rather small, but the end of the house farthest 
from the tippie is built so that enlargement is possible. 
The structure was originally designed to accommodate 
twice the tonnage that may now be stored. As the mine 
output increases, the bin will be lengthened by adding 
50 ft. increments, each such length increasing the 
capacity by 1,000 tons. Thus if 150 ft. is added to the 
bin more than 4,000 tons of coal may be stored. At 
present the 1,200-ton capacity is just about adequate to 
accommodate a single day’s output of the mine, although 
the hoisting engine is capable of raising 3,000 tons in 
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Thus operation may be carried on for a 
day without railroad cars. 

Longer periods may, however, be expected between 
car deliveries, and additional facilities are afforded for 


eight hours. 


storing a greater amount of coal. When the bin has 
been filled, the tripper is held at a point near the head 
of the incline; the coal is then discharged into a chute 
feeding a second 36-in. belt extending at right angles to 
the first and away from the tipple. This belt is 225 ft. 
long in its entirety. It is so constructed that its motion 
may readily be reversed. 

At the end of this conveyor the coal enters a chute 
leading to the ground. Here an appreciable drop is 
encountered, but degradation of the product is a minor 
consideration, as the coal will eventually be crushed at 
the coke ovens in Ohio. A Brown hoist equipped with a 
70-ft. boom and a 13-ton clamshell bucket then picks up 
the coal and piles it near by. For all practical purposes 
the mine may thus be kept running indefinitely without 
railroad cars. When cars become available no more coal 
is directed either into the bin or onto the ground out- 
side, the mine product then being, of course, loaded 
at the tipple. 

It frequently occurs that when cars arrive they come 
in great abundance. In such case they are filled at both 
tipple and bin. Two tracks pass beneath the bin and 
ten hand-operated discharge doors, five above each track, 
are provided. <A full complement of men operating the 
doors permits a car of coal to be loaded in three minutes. 
At this rate, the bin contents would scon become 
exhausted. As a matter of fact, this container is never 
completely emptied. 

It is always desirable to maintain a small amount of 
coal in the bottom to serve as a cushion for the excessive 
hammering that results from a full direct descent of the 
coal. When the bin is nearly emptied, the belt in the 
rear of the storage house is put in operation in a reverse 
direction to that employed when transportating coal to 
the crane. Coal stored out by the Brown hoist is then 
rehandled by it to a hopper above the rear end of the 
conveyor. The coal then passes from this hopper, by 
way of a short steel feeder apron, to the rubber belt. 
By this means storage on the ground is only temporary, 
and the material thus treated soon reaches the bins to 
be loaded out. 

Arrangements for storing coal at the mine and 
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FIG. 3. 


Coal Bin and 
Storage Piles 


A cloud of steam 
is seen at the left 
of the bin. This 
is caused by the 
erane, which is 
obscured from 
view. Seventy- 
five per cent of 
the coal shown 
on the ground to 
the left was 
placed by electric 
larries operating 
from the tipple 
before the bin 
had been com- 
pleted. 





rehandling it in large quanticy will perhaps be regarded 
askance by many coal operators of che Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. They are not, however, facing the labor condi- 
tions prevailing at Mather. As a matter of fact, only a 
small fraction of the mine output is thus rehandled at 
this operation. On Nov. 15 of this year approximately 
25,000 tons of coal lay on the ground outside the 
storage bin, which had been piled there by the crane 
and eventually would have to be rehandled by it. 

The large pile shown in part in Fig. 3, it will be 
remembered, was built up chiefly by the larries. This 
coal probably never will be loaded out through the 
storage bin, as it is planned to load it direct by crane 
as soon as the car supply becomes normal. As operating 
conditions now stand, the crane will return to the bin 
only the coal that it has stored. The larries played their 
part in the crisis of last winter and will not be again 
called upon to assure steady production. 


OVENS ASSURED OF STEADY FUEL SUPPLY 


That the surface equipment now installed at Mather 
is highly flexible no one will doubt. When the various 
factors influencing its construction are considered, it 
may be said to be a truly economical installation. Such 
construction as has here been described, supplementing 
the tipple, may require the construction of more cars. 
Such arrangements, nevertheless, tend to assure the 
ovens of a steady fuel supply. 

When the Greene County field becomes such a hive 
of industry as, say, the Connellsville field now is, labor 
will not be as scarce or difficult to retain as it is at 
present, for the region will then be thickly populated. 
When that time arrives it is safe to assume that the 
railroads once again will have become efficient, and car 
shortage being less frequent, storage at the mines will 
not be so vital a necessity as in the last few months. 

However, few can look back and record a time when 
there was no car shortage. Even when side tracks are 
full of empty cars and orders for coal are regular, car 
shortages occur. The mine is scheduled to work on a 
certain day. The railroad is requisitioned for cars, but, 
as ‘it has laid off crews, it can only just perform the 
work demanded of it. For this or some other reason 
it is late in placing its cars. A wreck may occur or a 
pulled-out drawbar may delay delivery or the type of 
car desired may be hard to reach or not on hand. Car 


or more per minute. 
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FIG. 4.. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STORED COAL 
About 75,000 tons of coal is on the ground adjacent to the storage house, three-quarters of which was placed by larry 


and will be reclaimed without passing through the bin. 


This coal is not sized, all the product being run-of-mine. 


No attempt was made in its storage either to exclude the air or provide abundant ventilation. 
No heating has been noted. 


shortages are common even in dull seasons. In fact, the 


strings of empties on sidings interfere with railroad 


operation and the retrenchments of the railroad cause 


poor tracks and broken-down equipment. For these 
reasons the service is unsatisfactory. 


In good seasons there are always real car shortages, 


and it is likely that even with moderate business the 


railroads will from now on be plagued with them. Con- 
sequently day-to-day storage or storage for part of a 


day’s run is to be commended, and anyone having a bin, 
even when operation is more or less regular, will find 
almost.steady use for it. 

Some operators in West Virginia districts, isolated to 
even a greater extent than are the Mather Collieries, 
might assure their mines of steady production by imitat- 
ing the example here described. Food for thought at 
least is furnished by the accomplishment of this Greene 
County operation. 





Nothing Lacking in Loading Machines but 


Co-operation of Mine Executives 


By M. D. LEVIN 
Columbus, Ohio 


LOADING machine that picks up thec oal after it 
has been undercut and shot down, and loads it 
into pit cars, is a device that most mine operators 

desire and have desired for the last twenty years. If 
the Patent Office records are examined it will be found 
that hundreds of attempts have been made to produce 
such a machine. Many of these attempts went no fur- 


ther than the taking out of patents, but on the other 


hand a number of machines have been built—and good 
ones, too. Several of these have been well designed, 
and were capable in some instances of loading a ton 
But still coal is loaded by hand. 

Of course, a good reason for this fact exists, but 
this is not apparent to most mine operators. It took 
much money and several years’ time for the mining- 
machine manufacturers to find out why loading machines 
were not a success. The real reason is that the mine 
operators will not do their part. 

Manufacturers have designed and built loading ma- 
chines at great expense and have worked out the various 
details with the utmost care. Many reliable machines 
are now on the market to choose from, but the average 
mine operator has done nothing to promote the use of 
such equipment. He may permit a machine to be put 
in his mine on trial, but he then pays no more atten- 
tion to it until the trial period is up, at which time 


the machine is rejected because it has not loaded enough 
coal. To emphasize this statement, daily reports cover- 
ing a loader that is on trial while this article is being 
written are submitted. : 

The leader in question is a small, inexpensive machine 
that does not pick up the coal from the bottom. It is 
simply a loading conveyor equipped with a scoop that 
can be operated by means of a manila rope for pulling 
the coal onto the loading end. The machine weighs 
about one ton and requires a crew of only two men. The 
cars hold about two tons of coal. 

The following are some of the daily reports: 


Oct. 13, 1920—Waited for cars until 1 o’clock. Loaded 14 cars. 
Loading time 3 hr. 

Oct. 14, 1920—Waited for cars until 8:30 a.m. Loaded one 
car. Moved to another place, and cleaned up slate. Ready to 
load at 20 min. to 11. Waited 40 min. on cars. Best time to 
load one car, 3 min. flat. Total cars loaded, 16. 

Oct. 15, 1920—Loaded 16 cars today, one by 7:30 a.m. Did not 
receive any more cars. until 10:45 a.m. Total loading time, 3 hr. 
30 min. Rest of the time spent waiting for cars. 

Oct. 16; 1920—Did not use the loader today, owing to labor 
shortage. Roof is very tender; we are working in a section that 
has been idle for more than a year. Have to do our own shooting 
and have been using inexperienced men who have never worked 
in a mine before. 

Ocr. 17, 1920—Sunday. 

Ocr. 18, 1920—-Am sorry, but did not get to use the machine 
today on account of no men, as men were scarce. Will have some 
Mexicans tomorrow; they have promised me. 

Ocr. 19, 1920—Loaded 27 cars today. Received first 8 cars 8:40 
a.m. Were loaded out 9:50 a.m. Received next 7 cars 10:20 a.m. 
Were loaded out 10:55 a.m. Received next 8 cars 12:40 p.m. 
Received 4 more cars 1:40 p.m. Were loaded out 3 p.m, 
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Oct. 20, 1920—We had to handle slate most of the day. Loaded 
8 cars, 8:30 to 9:15 a.m. Waited for place to move to until 1:45 
p.m. Loaded 12 cars by 3 p.m. 

Oct. 21, 1920—Received 6 cars 8:30 a.m.; 10 a.m. moved to 
another section of mine where height is 37 in. Place ready to 
load 1 p.m. Loaded 8 cars by 2:30 p.m. Waited 30 min. for cars. 
Loaded 4 cars 3:30 p.m. Total, 18 cars. 

Oct. 22, 1920—Started loading at 7:30 a.m. Power off 30 min. 
Loaded 4 cars by 8:45 a.m. Waited until 10 a.m. for car and 
timbers. Loaded 1 car. Moved and shot next room. Started 
loading 12 noon; thirteen cars loaded by 2:30°' p.m. Moved to 
another place where there was no track. We have the loader in 
extremely low places and have to lower the track in every new 
place. The switches to the entries are laid on large ties and we 
have to lower them from 1 to 3 in. Total cars loaded, 18. 


Oct. 23, 1920—-No rooms cut today. 
Oct. 24, 1920—Sunday. 


Oct. 25, 1920—One one narrow place cut today; this gave about 
11 tons. We loaded this place in about 1 hr. 19 min. There was 
a loader in a place directly across from us that was fully 8 hr. 
loading his place out, and he is an exceptionally good man. 


The report of Oct. 25 was supplemented in a letter 
written by a party who was present while the place 
was loaded. He writes as follows: 


The machine was in the place 1 hr. 19 min. However, the 
actual running time was 21 min., the rest of the time being used 
in waiting on cars and digging’ up heavy bottom left by the ma- 
chine men. The demonstrator is working hard to make it go; 
in fact, is doing most of it himself, as they have given him a 
Mexican for a helper, who cannot speak a word of English. 
This indicates that the man who runs the loader is quite modest 
in are reports. It also shows that the machine can load coal 
rapidly. 


The officials of this coal company seemed to be 
enthusiastic and kept on writing and telegraphing in 
order to get a loading machine to the mine at an early 
date. The manufacturers were somewhat delayed in 
keeping their promise because some slight changes had 
to be made in the truck in order to accommodate the 
machine to the low coal. When the machine arrived at 
the mine, however, it was left standing on the surface 
for many weeks, and probably would not have been put 
in the mine at all if a demonstrator had not been sent 
out to attend to it. 


LACK OF INTEREST HINDERS SUCCESS 


No doubt the officials of this mine think that they 
are being fair with the machine and that they are 
doing everything reasonable to make it a success. Any 
intelligent man reading the report, however, will realize 
that no matter what kind of a machine was used, even 
if it was the most ideal possible, it would be a failure. 
The object of this article is to bring this fact home. 
Many manufacturers have done their part, but most 
mine operators will do nothing. And as long as these 
conditions exist, coal will be loaded in the old-fashioned 
way—by shovel. 

The small, inexpensive machine, requiring a crew of 
only two men, used in this particular mine demands 
little preparation as compared with a large, expensive 
device that picks up the coal from the floor and requires 
at least ten or perhaps more men to perform the various 
operations necessary in connection with it. It should 
be a simple matter to prepare a mine for the small 
loader in question, but if this is not done, it is out of 
the question to attempt to use larger and more expensive 
loading devices. 

The following are the conclusions to be drawn from 
actual experience with loading machines: 

It is a simple matter to build a reliable loader that 
will handle coal rapidly. Such machines of various 
types have been constructed, but have not been found 
profitable, for the following reasons: 

(1) No means have so far been devised to provide 
an uninterrupted supply of pit cars to a loading machine 
that has to be moved from one place to another. 

(2) In most mines the coal cannot be shot down so 
that the loading machine can handle it. The coal must 
be pulled down from the face by hand; this operation 
seriously delays the machine. 
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(3) A loading machine that is strong enough to be 
reliable and capable of picking up coal and loading it 
into pit cars is too heavy and cumbersome to move 
rapidly from one place to another. 


(4) A loading machine performs only a small part 
of the work necessary to coal production. Such oper- 
ations as undercutting, drilling, shooting, pulling down 
the coal from the face and breaking it up into lumps 
of suitable size, squaring and cleaning up rooms, set- 
ting props, handling slate, taking up bottom, and laying 
track, must be done by hand. It has been found that to 
perform this work successfully as well as that of han- 
dling cars and runing the loading machine, requires 
a crew of no less than ten men, and sometimes as many 
as twenty, depending upon conditions. 


EXPERIMENTS TAUGHT COSTLY LESSONS 


Some mining-machine manufacturers learned their 
lesson years ago and declined to furnish loading ma- 
chines that would pick up coal from the bottom. Mine 
operators still insisted that they needed such machines, 
and many of them went to work and built them them- 
selves. They kept on for a few years, building and 
experimenting, until it hurt their pocketbooks too 
severely—then they stopped. Others are still at it. 

It is highly probable that millions of dollars have 
been expended on coal-loading machines during the 
last ten years, and so far as I am aware, little has been 
accomplished. 


MACHINE 10 Pick Up CoAL CANNOT BE LIGHT 


A machine that picks up coal from the bottom and 
delivers it into mine cars is necessarily heavy and 
expensive. Some picking-up mechanism must be pro- 
vided that can be moved along the face to gather the 
coal. Conveyors must be provided that will carry 
the material to the car regardless of the position of the 
gathering device. In most machines two conveyors are 
employed for this purpose. It appears that such a 
device must remain in the same place for an appreciable 
length of time if it is to be financially successful. . Only 
two ways of accomplishing this are apparent; one is 
to so alter the prevailing system of mining that the 
loading machine can work ‘along a face of considerable 
length; the other is to maintain the present room-and- 
pillar system of mining and use a machine that mines 
the coal as well as loads it, thus allowing it to remain 
in one room until it is worked out, or in a single 
entry until this has been driven as far as desired. 


PREPARATION MUST BE MADE FOR MACHINE 


A small machine of the type mentioned above—that 
is, simply a plain conveyor—can be used to advantage in 
room-and-pillar work, as this device is light and con- 
venient to move from one place to another. The crew 
is small, and delays, such as waiting for cars, are 
not particularly serious. At such times the men have 
other things to do—for instance, pulling the coal down 
from the face and getting it ready for loading. But 
even with such a machine preparations must be made 
for it. Places must be cut, drilled and shot; suitable 
arrangements made for storing cars, and the work laid 
out in a systematic manner. This cannot be done unless 
a section of the mine be set apart and enough loading 
machines installed to keep an undercutter busy, as well 
as a gathering locomotive or two. The undercutting, 
shooting, loading, timbering, etc., can then be arranged 
systematically. 


a 





New Features in Cutters Make Them Adapt- 
able and Easy to Load and Unload 


Automatic Friction-Actuated Cable-Carrying Trailer and Tilting Swiveling 
Guides That Facilitate Unloading and Reloading Are the Chief of Many 
Improvements to the Standard Machine—Low-Vein Model Is a Combination 
Shortwall and Longwall Undercutter Possessing the Advantages of Both Types 


By S. B. KING 
Chicago, Ill. 


continuous type of coal-cutting machine was 
developed and placed on the market. In these 
two decades many improvements in design and construc- 
tion have been made, all tending toward safer, more 
rapid and less expensive coal production. Within the 
last year improvements have been made in “Ironclad” 
machines of this type to such number and extent as to 
justify the presentation of this article. 

While the basic principles of design and construction 
have not been altered, numerous modifications have been 
made, each tending toward increased safety to the 
machine runner, greater convenience or a lessening of 
operating expense. Chief among these has been the 
introduction of new types of self-propelling trucks or 
carriages upon which the machines are mounted. 


Me than twenty years have elapsed since the 


A TILTING TRUCK MAKES UNLOADING EASY 


To meet ordinary mining conditions a drop-front 
truck is now supplied. In this the forward portion 
tilts downward and thus acts as a skidway or inclined 
plane over which the machine moves upward or down- 
ward, sliding easily and without jar to or from the 
floor of the room. In reloading, this device saves much 
time. In either operation, however, the main portion 
of the truck and all four wheels remain upon the track. 

As may be noted from the frontispiece, ample space 
has been provided at the rear of the truck for the 
operator’s platform. Here also is situated the control 
mechanism (see Fig. 4), consisting of a friction drive 
and a brake of liberal dimensions giving prompt and 
close control of the machine when moving from place 
to place. ‘ 

On all Sullivan mining-machine trucks except the 
“Tipturn” (described later) the trailing cable through 
which current is supplied is carried on a separate car 
or trailer connected to the main truck by a draw bar. 
In Figs. 1, 5 and 6 it will be noted that this trailer 


has a separate frame and four supporting wheels, thus 
forming practically an independent unit. 

A guide consisting of horizontal and vertical rollers 
is placed at the rear, through which the cable is paid 
out or taken in. This insures even spooling. As upon 
earlier models, a self-winding feature is provided. The 
small wheels, one at either end of the spool shaft, receive 
their motion by friction from the wheels of the truck 
which support them. Current is led to the machine 
through revolving contacts as the cable is paid out or 
wound in, 


TRUCK SWIVELS PLACING CUTTER AS DESIRED 


These trailer reels are arranged for either alternat- 
ing or direct current. When they are to be used in a 
gaseous mine, they may be equipped with explosion- 
proof cable plugs. A tool box is mounted on the forward 
end of the trailer. 

For coal 48 in, high or more, the “Class G” or Tip- 
turn truck is available. This affords increased conven- 
ience and efficiency in handling the machine. As the 
name suggests, this truck is of a tilting and swiveled 
pattern. It is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. When in 
the traveling position the machine rests upon two 
superimposed circular plates constituting a swivel or 
turntable. As the coal cutter is fed forward upon the 
truck in unloading, the operator swings it by hand until 
it points in the desired direction. The forward portion 
of the truck then tilts downward, and the machine 
unloads as does the ordinary truck. It may, of course, 
be reloaded in a similar manner. 

As the Tipturn will unload at any angle to the track 
up to 45 deg., it is evident that when the machine 
reaches the floor of the mine it is headed in the desired 
direction and will haul itself to the sumping point with 
the fewest possible settings of jacks or rearrangements 
of feed chain. The trailing cable on this truck is 
carried on a reel of large diameter mounted on the 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. 
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LOW-VEIN CUTTING MACHINE ON SELF-PROPELLING TRUCK AND STANDARD-SIZE MACHINE 


RELOADING ON TIPTURN TRUCK 


The low-vein machine is less than 18-in. high when unloaded 
and under 2 ft. high when on the truck. Note in the lower 
illustration how readily the cutting machine is shifted to the 
truck and pulled up the incline into place. At most mines, un- 


rear of the truck itself, equipped with guide and ar- 
ranged for self-winding. The machine will thus pick 
up its own cable whether in motion or standing still. 
This is frequently a convenience when reloading. 

Friction drive and brake also are provided, as in the 
standard truck, and the control is so accurate and close 
that the machine may be moved at a speed of only a 
few inches per minute when crossing bad switch points 
or traversing poorly laid sections of track. On the 
other hand, it may be made to move as rapidly as 275 ft. 
per min. over smooth roads. These trucks are substan- 
tially and sturdily built. Im a mine in Utah where the 
coal is considered “hard cutting’? and where four to 
five places a day have been thought excellent perform- 
ance the greater speed and convenience of the Tipturn 
truck has enabled the machine to cut, day after day, 
fourteen or fifteen places per 8-hour shift. 

The cutting machines themselves also have been im- 
proved in various details. All motors used upon these 
machines, whether equipped with direct- or alternating- 
current motors, or with air turbines, are now provided 
with roller bearings throughout. An improved type of 
controller has been placed in service which is more 
convenient and more durable than earlier models. 


CLUTCH PREVENTS CHAIN MOVING WHEN ON TRUCK 


A new automatically locking handle is now furnished 
for the cutter-chain clutch. This renders it impossible 
for accidental engagement of the clutch and consequent 
starting of the cutter chain while the machine is loaded 
upon its truck and moving along the track to take place. 
This in itself greatly increases the safety of. the 
operator. 

The adjustment of the driving friction which controls 
and protects the feed gearing is sealed so that after 
proper setting has once been made in conformity with 
the pull necessary to cut the coal it cannot be tampered 
with. Damage to working parts is thus obviated. 

Of secondary importance but a device of great con- 


fortunately, all machines have to be taken from room to room 
and there unloaded and reloaded. Ability to travel at 275 ft. 
per min. and load and unload at maximum speed and minimum 
labor helps to overcome the drawback of room-and-pillar operation. 


venience and increased safety is the clip for drawing 
current from the trolley wire when moving from place 
to place. This clip is provided with an insulated handle 
and a renewable fuse plug. This clip and handle comply 
with the mining laws of the State of Pennsylvania and 
are proving highly popular among mine operators and 
machine runners in that commonwealth and elsewhere. 

Another apparently minor detail but one of great 
importance in the economical and effective operation of 
the machine is the introduction of a centrifugal drop- 
by-drop oiler, by means of which the main driving gears 
are lubricated. A hollow shaft is an essential part of 
this device. 


ONLY SEVENTEEN INCHES HIGH WHEN CUTTING 


In certain sections of the country an insistent demand 
for coal has resulted in the opening of mines in beds 
much thinner than those usually worked. For coal two 
feet or less in thickness the ordinary mining machine 
stands too high, entailing delay and expense in lifting 
bottom or brushing top. In designing a machine for 
operation in such coal beds, engineers naturally looked 
to the longwall field for inspiration. Here thin beds 
are the rule rather than the exception. 

The Sullivan longwall machine accordingly has been 
adapted to room-and-pillar work and is now known as 
the “CE-9 Ironclad.” The direct-current low-vein ma- 
chine thus developed is only 17 in. high when cutting, 
and 28% in. high when loaded upon its drop-axle power 


truck. This is 6 in. less than the height of the standard 


undercutter. The alternating-current machine of the 
same type is 4 in. higher when cutting and § in. higher 
when loaded for moving. 

The low-vein Ironclad embodies the same general con- 


struction and design as the longwall machine, but the 


cutter bar is locked in a position parallel with the body, 
and moves across the face in the same manner as does 
the shortwall machine. A detachable swing arm may be 
fastened to the forward end of the cutter bar. 
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FIG. 3. UNLOADING CUTTING MACHINE FROM TRUCK; VIEW FROM REAR 


In Tipturn trucks the trailing cable is carried on the rear of 
the truck, from which it is played out through a framework 
earrying four rollers, two horizontal and two vertical. The 
eperator can swing the Tipturn at an angle of 45 deg. to the 


This machine is light, strong and compact, and em- 
bodies the combined advantages of the room-and-pillar 
and longwall cutters. It can be reversed so as to cut in 
a direction opposite to normal. This is done by shift- 
ing the swing arm to the opposite side of the body, re- 
setting the cutter bits, rearranging the feed-chain and 
reversing the motor. Cutter bars up to 63 ft. in length 
can be furnished. ; 

This machine can be converted into a longwall type 
by removing the swing arm and, after sumping, locking 
the cutter bar at right angles to the body. This con- 
vertibility is a valuable detail, as by its use the low- 
vein machine may be employed as a room-and-pillar 
undercutter for development work, entry driving, cross 
cutting, etc., or as a longwall machine when faces of 
sufficient length have been developed. 

Improvements previously mentioned as applying to 
the standard Ironclad are embodied in those of the 
low-vein type. The controller is of the dial model and 
is completely inclosed within the frame of the machine. 
The contacts are mounted upon an asbestos base. The 
reverse switch is interlocking, so that it cannot be 
thrown until the handle of the controller is in the “oft” 
position. 

A self-propelling truck is provided for the low-vein 





FIG. 4. DETAIL OF CONTROL LEVER ON TIPTURN TRUCK 

A friction drive and an adequate brake make it possible to con- 
trol the machine satisfactorily when moving from place to place 
ever heavy grades and tracks where derailments are to be feared. 


truck and for this reason it is possible to place the machine so 
that it will haul itself to the sumping point with a minimum of 
jack settings and rearrangements of chain lead, The rapid placing 
of the machine adds much to its capacity. ; 


machine. This may be fitted with either straight or 
drop axles. The drive is by means of friction clutch, 
while upon heavy grades a hand brake controls the move- 
ment. The truck is operated by the driving motor of 
the machine through a reduction gear, and a speed 
along the track of 250 ft. per min. is attainable. 

A drop front also is furnished upon this truck, and 
the cable, as will be noticed in Fig. 1, is carried upon 
a four-wheel trailer, thus insuring long life. Current 
passes through revolving contacts as the cable is paid 
out or drawn in. Reeling is automatic, the reel being 
actuated by the friction rollers which engage the four 
wheels of the trailer in the manner already described. 








FIGS. 5 AND 6. CUTTING MACHINE TRAILER REELS 

Trailer is. shown in these illustrations from both front and 
rear. The spool is carried upon and receives motion from a roller 
on either end that rests upon and is actuated by the track wheels. 
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Fitting the Fan to the Needs of the Mine’ 


Disk Fan Is Suited Only to Low Water Gage—It Delivers Most Air with 100-Per 
Cent Ratio of Opening and Uses Most Power with Zero Opening— Centrifugal Fans 
Use Most Power with 100-Per Cent Opening and Least with Air Blanked Off 


By THOMAS CHESTER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


it is impossible to determine mathematically from 

working drawings the capacity of a fan of new 
design, and it is necessary to make tests either on 
large fans in the field or on models in a research labora- 
tory to obtain data on which to base capacity tables. 

Having obtained this basic information, empirical 
formulas can be developed by which the performance 
of any size of fan under any required conditions can 
be determined, providing only that no change is made 
in the design. Manufacturers who understand this 
fact make their fans geometrically similar, as this 
results in a close uniformity of action throughout the 
complete range of sizes. 

Even with no change in design, however, the efficiency 
of a large fan is higher than that of a small one 
because the lower internal resistance or skin friction 
thus resulting leaves more energy for useful work out- 
side the fan. This will be clearly understood when it 
is recalled that the rubbing surface within a fan 
increases directly as the diameter of the impeller, while 
all the areas increase as the square of the diameter. 

To illustrate this, compare the throats or outlets 
of two fans, both of modern type, one having an impel- 
ler 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter and the other an impeller 
of which the diameter is 15 ft. The ratio between 
them will be as 1:10. The outlets will be about one 
foot square and ten feet square respectively. The 
smaller outlet will have an area of one square foot and 
a perimeter of 4 ft. The area of the larger outlet 
will be 100 sq.ft. with a perimeter of 40 ft. 

The ratio of area to perimeter or rubbing surface 
changes from 1 to 4 for the small fan to 100 to 40 
for the large fan. The same comparison holds good 
for all channels through which air flows within a fan 
either in the housing or impeller. 


S' MANY variables affect the action of a fan that 


CONFINE DISK FANS TO LOW-GAGE VENTILATION 


Before submitting characteristic curves showing the 
performance of disk and centrifugal fans of well-known 
designs, from an entirely shut-off condition to wide 
open, let us consider the general application of fans 
from a practical viewpoint. 

Most new operations, whether shaft or drift mines, 
can be satisfactorily ventilated by disk fans, providing 
that the water gage or mine resistance to the flow of 
the required volume of air does not much exceed } 
in. for the cheaper makes of fans and, say, 1 in. to 14 
in. for disk fans of substantial and rugged construction. 
Such fans can be used as blowers or as exhausters and 
can be reversed by changing the direction of rotation. 

Small operations, where the workings are at no great 
distance from, the outcrop, rarely make gas, and the fan 
can be operated in the winter in such a manner as to 
provide warm air for the miners. This is done by 





*Article, entitled “Mine Fans,” read before the Coal Mining 
Institute of America at its annual meeting, held Dec. 9, 1920, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


operating the fan as a blower or exhauster, so that the 
air will have the longest leg of its travel before reach- 
ing the men. 

Disk fans of an excessively large size are frequently 
installed. This is a mistaken policy, for such large 
fans are not efficient and they consume more power than 
is necessary. The excess power is an expense, and 
the undue load shortens the life of the fan. 

The characteristics of disk and centrifugal fans are 
directly opposite. Each type is subject to the laws 
governing the operation of. fans of that class, and this 
is true regardless of the particular make or design of 
fan that may be installed. When running at a constant 
speed, a disk fan delivers the most air and uses the 
least power when the static pressure is nothing. In 
fan research work this condition is termed 100-per 
cent ratio of opening. ; 

The maximum power is consumed when the airway 
or duct is stopped off entirely, and this is the condi- 
tion designated as zero opening. Under this condition 
all the power applied to the fan is used in churning 
air. It will be realized, therefore, that when a disk 
fan of too large a size is used, the operating condition 
is closer to zero ratio of opening than is desirable 
and power is wasted in churning. 


CENTRIFUGAL USES Most POWER WHEN WIDE OPEN 


A centrifugal fan uses the most power at 100-per 
cent ratio of opening and the least at zero opening, 
when the airway is blanked off entirely. The capacity 
tables of Ventura disk mine fans are made up on the 
basis of 50-per cent ratio of opening. A fan is attached 
to a straight pipe or duct of about the same diameter 
as the fan wheel, or impeller, while the farther end 
of the duct is provided with an opening having an area 
50 per cent less than the cross-sectional area of the duct. 

Under this condition tests are run and the relations 
between fan speeds, air volumes handled and power con- 
sumptions are noted and compiled in the form of capac- 
ity tables. In research work complete tests are run 
from zero to 100-per cent ratio of opening in order . 
to ascertain the characteristics of the fan, so that the 
best type may be developed. Fig. 1 shows graphically 
the results of such a test on a Ventura mine fan. 

It will be obvious that if tests were run at higher 
than 50-per cent ratio of opening the volumetric capac- 
ities would be higher because the larger opening at 
the end of the test pipe would permit more air to 
flow at any given fan speed. The effect, however, 
would be to lower the mechanical efficiency. On an 
inspection of the efficiency curve it will be noted that 
the efficiency falls off when the ratio of opening is 
either greater or less than 50 per cent. 

This means that if the fan is either too large or too 
small the power used will be greater than necessary. 
It must be borne in mind that 50-per cent ratio of 
opening does not mean 50 per cent of the mine equiv- 
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alent orifice. The two would be identical if fan tests 
were made in a large chamber, so that air could escape 
from the outlet in such manner that it would commence 
to flow near the outlet at almost no velocity. 


Murgue’s formula, which incidentally is like the law 


of gravity in that it is as true today as when it was 
first expounded, contemplates air commencing to flow 
through an orifice from a theoretically stationary con- 
dition. With relatively small ducts, such as are used 
in testing fans, the actual opening at the far end of 
the test pipe checks closely with the equivalent orifices 
at low ratios of opening. This is because the air 
velocity within the test duct is then fairly low. 

As a safe rule wherewith to check the size of a 
Ventura disk fan it can be stated that the area of 
‘the fan impeller should be between 1.28 and 1.4 times 
the area of the mine equivalent orifice. Fifty-per cent 
ratio of opening checks closely with a fan having an 
impeller approximately 1.28 times the mine equivalent 
orifice. It must be understood this rule applies only 
to Ventura mine fans. 


BOOSTER FANS CUT OUT REGULATION LOSSES 


Motor-driven fans are much used today for auxiliary 
underground ventilation, as they provide a satisfactory 
air movement in outlying sections without it being 
necessary to interpose resistances for the regulation of 
the air, which resistances inevitably increase the water 
gage of the whole mine. Either disk or centrifugal 
fans can be employed for this work, the use of the 
former being limited to places where not more than 1 
in. of water gage is needed. 

Present practice in the Pocahontas field is to cut out 
centrally-placed centrifugal fans working at medium 
to high water gages and make use of a number of disk 
fans, each serving its own territory. This is a satis- 
factory plan, as the. water gage can be kept down to 
about 1 in. with consequent low power consumption. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VENTURA DISK 

MINE FAN—BLOWING 
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Mechanical efficiency is greatest when the ratio of opening lies 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the throat opening. The horse- 
power needed to drive the fan is reduced as the ratio of opening 
approaches 100 per cent and increases as the opening ratio is 
decreased. Note how the static and total pressures decline as 
the ratio of opening is increased. 
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FIG. 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF NO. 8 DOUBLE-INLET 
SIROCCO EXHAUSTER FAN WITH EVASE STACK 


In this graph the ratio of opening is based on full inlet area, 
the outlet is wide open and the inlet only restricted. It should 
be noted that this is a laboratory test and therefore has been 
extended both ways beyond the ordinary limits of application, 
which lie between 10 and 30 per cent where a reasonably equal 
mechanical efficiency is obtained. 


Disk fans can be used in series, that is to say, a 
supply fan can be used for about 1 in. water gage and 
an exhauster fan for a similar amount, giving a total 
operating head of 2 in. of water gage. This arrange- 
ment may do well for temporary use, but is not recom- 
mended for permanent work, because, by reason of the 
higher efficiency of a centrifugal fan, that form of 
ventilator could be employed to better advantage. 


VOLUMETRIC EFFICIENCY Now VOLUMETRIC RATIO 


The development of the multiblade centrifugal style 
of ventilator has naturally thrown into the discard 
most of the old theories about fan performances. The 
term “volumetric efficiency” formerly was used to 
denote the number of times a fan impeller could clear 
itself of air per revolution. One clearance for each 
complete turn of the fan was considered as being 100 
per cent volumetric efficiency, and old-style fans did 
well if they approached this performance. 

With shallow, curved blades forwardly inclined in the 
direction of rotation it is easily possible for a modern 
fan impeller to clear itself two and one-half to three 
times per revolution. As any expression in excess of 
100 per cent is absurd when used to denote efficiency, 
the term should be changed to “volumetric ratio” and 
be given in digits and decimals instead of as a per- 
centage. Thus the ordinary volumetric ratio would be 
from 2.5 to 3.0. 

The acid test of any fan, however, is its mechanical 
efficiency, which is a comparison of the useful work done 
by a fan in relation to the power used to drive it. 
It is easily possible to obtain efficiencies from 70 per 
cent to 80 per cent with multiblade fans of modern 
design. I recently sold a fan under a mechanical- 
efficiency guarantee of 75 per cent with an energy con- 
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FIG. 3. CURVES SHOWING PERFORMANCE OF DOUBLE- 


INLET SIROCCO FAN 


Impeller measures 9 feet 6 in. in diameter by 4 ft. 9 in. wide. 
Duty, 300,000 cu.ft. per min., 8-in. water gage. 


sumption of 820 hp. A difference of 5 per cent in 
efficiency in this case involves 41 hp., and at, say, $150 
per annum for 24 hours’ service this is equivalent to 
$6,150 in yearly operating cost. 

The matter of correct fan design is, therefore, of 
great importance. Moreover, the side drifts leading 
to the fan should be carefully designed so as to min- 
imize friction as far as possible. For the same reason 
it is clearly worth while to provide an easy bend at 
the point where the mine airshaft connects with the 
fan side drifts. 


CHARACTERISTIC CURVE FOR SIROCCO FAN 


Fig. 2 shows characteristic curves for a Sirocco mine 
fan. These have been developed in the same manner 
as those for disk fans. Although this chart gives the 
performance of the fan from 100 per cent open to zero 
opening, the actual scope is from 20 to 30 per cent 
ratio of opening. The majority of installations are 
figured so that the fans will be working at around 
25-per cent opening, which makes it easy to guarantee 
75-per cent mechanical efficiency, as that figure has a 
sufficient margin of safety. 

The size of a fan is decreased if it is figured at a 
higher ratio of opening, and conversely the size is greater 
when the ratio of opening is lower. The mechanical 
efficiency drops off rapidly above 25 per cent ratio of 
opening, and this makes it inadvisable to select a fan 
of so small a size that a larger ratio of opening may 
have to be used. 

On the other hand, if, by figuring a larger fan, the 
ratio of opening is decreased below 25 per cent, as 
shown by the chart, the first cost is considerably in- 
creased, and only the most progressive operators select 
ventilating equipment on the basis of the lowest ultimate 
cost. 

The minimum size of Sirocco fan which can be used 
for any given requirement can be determined by multi- 
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plying the mine equivalent orifice by 1.5. This gives 
the area of a circle the diameter of which is the diam- 
eter of the fan impeller. A larger fan than denoted 
by this formula could be used and would have a lower 
power consumption, but the rule given represents aver- 
age practice. 

Fig. 3 shows the variation in performance of a fan 
between 27.5 per cent and 12.5 per cent ratio of open- 
ing, the fan under consideration being figured at 
approximately 20-per cent ratio of opening for a con- 
tract duty of 300,000 cu.ft. of air per min. against 
8 in. of water gage with a mechanical efficiency not 
lower than 75 per cent. — 

The mine to which a fan is applied governs the static 
pressure by the resistance it offers to the flow of a given 
volume of air per minute. The above curves indicate 
that the fan referred to is capable of handling large 
changes in volume with little change in static pressure. 


OVER-LARGE OR OVER-SMALL FANS ALIKE BAD 


It is not necessary, however, to provide much reserve 
power, as the ability of the fan to handle an increased 
volume of air against a certain water gage is safely 
held in check by the mine resistance, which increases 
as the square of the volume. This is only true, of 
course, providing the probable mine resistance has been 
carefully calculated or has been accurately ascertained 
from information available in regard to the perform- 
ances of an existing fan: 

The curves given in this article are submitted to 
show how the mechanical efficiency varies in accord 
with the size of the fan selected to perform any given 
duty. If the fan is made too small its internal friction 
is too great because of the high velocity with which 
the air must pass through it. 

On the other hand, if the fan is too large or of 
incorrect proportions, its efficiency is lowered because 
air will regurgitate, or recirculate, through the less 
active portions of the fan blades. 

All centrifugal fans operate in accordance with New- 
ton’s law of motion, which states that a moving body 
travels with uniform velocity in a straight line except 
in so far as it is made to change that state by external 
forces. Air issues from the periphery of a fan impeller 
because of this tendency to move in a straight line, while 
the fan blades are forced to follow a circular path. 


PERIPHERAL VELOCITY AND RATIO OF OPENING 


With the same peripheral speed a particle of air on 
the tip of a fan blade moves as far away from a 
tangent in a given time for a small impeller as for a 
large one. This rate of departure from travel in a 
straight line is responsible for air being projected with 
a force proportional to the peripheral velocity, but is also 
affected by the ratio of fan opening as shown by the 
characteristic curves. Also the amount of air delivered 
against a certain resistance per square foot of cir- 
cumferential area of a fan impeller is the same for 
either a large or small fan, providing the peripheral 
velocity is constant and the ratio of opening the same. 

Because of this it is an easy matter for a fan engineer 
to determine the size of impeller required for any 
specified duty, providing he is fully aware of the char- 
acteristics of the fan he handles. If he does not have 
this information, the fan probably will be selected in 
the old haphazard way. Any given mine, if maximum 
efficiency is to be attained, requires a certain size of 
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fan and no other. The mine has a definite equivalent 
orifice as determined by Murgue’s formula: FE. O. in 
sq.ft. == 0.0004 & number of cu.ft. per min. — VW. G. 
Regardless of the make or design of fan used, the 
size should be selected so that its internal areas bear 
the correct ratios to the area of the mine equivalent 
orifice. If two mines are to be ventilated and each 
requires 100,000 cu.ft. of air per min., the resistances 
being 1 in. in one case and 2 in. in the other, the mine 
having the smaller water gage should be equipped with 
-a considerably larger fan. 
For a given volume of air handled per minute the 
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lower the water gage, the larger the fan should be. 
This is because the air velocity within the fan should 
bear a constant ratio to the square root of the mine 
water gage if the fan is to operate with equal mechan- 
ical efficiency. 

In conclusion the recommendation is made that any- 
one who wishes to understand this subject as fully as 
possible should gain a clear comprehension of the 
theory of the equivalent orifice. He should also thor- 
oughly grasp the fact that the size of a fan should 
bear a definite relation to the area of the equivalent 
orifice of the mine. 
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Present-Day Mining Problems—I 


Is the Thick Freeport the Upper Freeport and a Rider or the Upper 
and Lower Freeport with Interval Missing?—Institute Visits Jones & 
Laughlin Byproduct Plant, Which Uses Unmixed Pittsburgh-District Coal 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
New York City 


T THE CLOSE of the discussion of the paper on the 
microscopic examination of coal by Reinhardt 
Thiessen, during the afternoon of Dec. 9, William Af- 
felder, general manager of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
took the chair and introduced: 

Question 9. Is the so-called “Thick Freeport Coal” a 
combination of the Upper and Lower Freeport beds or 
an abnormal development of the Upper Freeport? 

Mr, Affelder said that the proven area of Thick Free- 
port bed covered in all 75,000 acres. The main bed 
lay to the west of the Allegheny River, but there also 
were two small isolated areas, one near Wilmerding and 
the other near Saltsburg. The ordinary Upper Freeport 
bed ran from 40 to 44 in., whereas the Thick Freeport 
was from 5 to 9 ft. thick and even in some places was 
slightly thicker. He contended that the Thick Freeport 
was not the result of the coming together of the two 
Freeports but was an abnormal development of the 
upper measure. 

He stated that along the river bank for many miles 
the seams of coal had been made continuously visible by 
a railroad cut. There was nothing to show that the 
Lower Freeport climbed up the 55 ft. which under 
ordinary conditions separated it from the Upper Free- 
port, and he added that as the Upper Freeport limestone 
was found below the Thick Freeport and was located 
normally between the Upper and Lower Freeports, we 
had to assume either that the horizon of the Lower 
Freeport had crossed the horizon of the Upper Freeport 
limestone—a physical impossibility—or else we must 
admit with Mr. Affelder that the Thick Freeport could 
not by any possibility have resulted from a close 
approch of the Lower Freeport bed to the Upper Free- 
port. (Of course there are some other possibilities, 
among which is that of a wrong identification of the 
Upper Freeport limestone.) Mr. Backert, the engineer 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., was quoted by Mr. Affelder as 
believing with him that the Thick Freeport was merely 
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an abnormal development of the Upper Freeport and 
not a result of a thinning to little or nothing of the 
interval between the Freeports. 

Mr. Affelder said that at Hamarville a drill hole 
located the Lower Freeport bed where it belonged, 
below the Upper Freeport limestone, but the coal bed 
found was valueless. It was the absence of this bed as 
a workable seam that made everybody suppose with 
Jesse K. Johnston that the Upper Freeport was the 
Lower and the rider bed on the Upper Freeport was 
not a rider but the Upper Freeport bed itself. 


DISTINGUISHES THICK FREEPORT COALS 


Mr. Affelder went on to say that he had given several 
pieces of coal from the rider and from the Upper Free- 
port to Mr. Thiessen, who, without knowing whence they 
came, had successfully placed them from an examination 
of the spore-exines in their correct stratigraphic rela- 
tion one to another. Unfortunately, Mr. Affelder said, 
Mr. Thiessen had chosen to call the base bed of the 
Thick Freeport the Lower Freeport, in accord with 
information furnished him, but he never failed to dis- 
tinguish between the coals from the upper and lower 
half of the Thick Freeport. 

Mr. Maize asked why Mr. Affelder had not supplied 
Mr. Thiessen, for comparison with Lower Freeport, 
coal from beds the identity of which was not question- 
able. Mr. Affelder said he had supplied coal from 
undoubted Upper Freeport as well as from undoubted 
Lower Freeport measures, but that Mr. Thiessen had 
said after microscopic inquiry that the spore-exines did 
not clearly exhibit correlation between the beds in the 
Thick Freeport measure and the Upper or Lower Free- 
port beds in other fields, and more work would have 
to be done. 

It would seem that Mr. Affelder has made his point 
satisfactorily. The Allegheny measures, as Mr. Ashley 
pointed out, are at the minimum near the Allegheny 
River and at their maximum near the eastern edge of 
the coal fields. The acquirement of a rider to the upper 
Freeport along the Allegheny is a strange freak of 
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nature. Where the measures lose several of the 
characteristic beds of the Allegheny series, this 
mysterious rider appears and makes up, at least in part, 
for the beds which the Allegheny series at the Allegheny 
River appears not to possess. 


MYSTERIOUS ROOF FAILURE IN CAMBRIA COUNTY 


At the telegraphed request of Alfred E. Roberts, 
superintendent of the Monroe Coal Mining Co., Mr. Hall 
read Mr. Roberts’ interesting paper on “Some Peculiar 
Roof Conditions Found in the Central Pennsylvania 
Field.’”’ Mr. Roberts explained how the roof of the mines 
in that region occasionally broke down in narrow work 
without giving any warning whatsoever and yet sus- 
tained itself satisfactorily in open work. He detailed the 
various explanations for roof failure usually given—gas, 
atmospheric disintegration, the effect of air on free 
lime and so on—declaring that none of these gave a 
satisfactory solution. He believed the action to be due 
to the exudation of clay under pressure. He said that 
the clay probably squeezed out over the pillars and so 
brought heavy pressure over the roof of the narrow 
work. After the exudation had taken place the strain 
was relieved and no further action of that kind was to 
be apprehended. 


REGION OF EXCESSIVE PALEOZOIC STRESS 


Mr. Ashley said that apparently there had been an 
intensification of stress in the area in question which 
had apparently modified the coal, reducing the volatile 
matter. It also had caused vertical joints in the coal and 
apparently had caused excessive vertical jointing in the 
roof. Mr. Stoek reported a similar condition in southern 
Illinois, where, because of the jointing, it had been 
necessary to change the direction of headings so as to 
avoid the joint planes. _ 

Question 10, as to the “different forms of sulphur in 
coal and why some are less objectionable than others,” 
was carried over to the next meeting for lack of time, 
and the meeting adjourned to meet on the following 
day at the byproduct-coke plant of the Jones & 
Laughlin Co. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN USE UNMIXED VESTA COAL 


Approximately 150 members were present on Friday 
morning to make the inspection trip through the Hazel- 
wood byproduct-coke plant of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., which fronts on the Monongahela River above the 
business district of Pittsburgh. This plant does not 
mix high- and low-volatile coals to make the oven charge, 
but uses without admixture the coal as it comes from 
the Vesta mines of the company, which are situated 
further up the river at California, near Brownsville. 

The product is floated down the stream in barges and 
unloaded from these into a large bin by means of an 
endless double-bucket chain having a capacity of 1,000 
tons heurly. From the main receiving bin the coal is 
distributed by an elaborate system of rubber-belt con- 
veyors to five storage bins, each of which serves as a 
central coaling station for one of five larries, each of 
which supplies a battery of ovens. The Hazelwood plant 
is composed of five batteries, each containing 60 Koppers 
ovens. At the time of the visit only four of the batteries 
were actively in service, for the mill just at present 
demands only about 80 per cent of the entire capacity 
of the plant. 

The ovens are built with silica-brick sides and a fire- 
clay bottom. The uniformity of the oven charge is based 
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on volume rather than on weight, but the quantity 
delivered to each oven is about 12% tons. The ovens 
are charged every twenty-four hours, but as the 
charging and drawing consume half an hour the net 
coking period is only about 234 hours. Gas is not sup- 
plied to the ovens for the whole of the coking period, 
machinery having been installed which allows the gas to 
enter opposing sides of the combustion chamber every 
half hour, and this minimizes the amount of gas 
required. 

At the end of the coking period an electric pusher | 
forces the wall of coke, which is 37 ft. x 9 ft. x 17 in. 
in dimensions, out of the oven and into a steel railroad 
car for removal to a near-by quenching shed. Here from 
five to six thousand gallons of water are turned on the 
red-hot mass. The shed is equipped with a forced draft 
which drives away excessive moisture. When the 
quenched product leaves the shed it contains less than 
3 per cent of water, which is the limit established by 
the steel company. 


ABOUT 67 PER CENT IS MERCHANTABLE COKE 


The coke is then dumped into storage bins, whence 
it is conveyed to gravity bar-screens and sized. All 
sizes under {-in. are classed as breeze and used for fuel 
around the plant. The large sizes are loaded directly 
into railroad cars as a straight furnace product for 
shipment to the mills of the company, which are located 
further up the river near Twenty-second street. 

Of the 100 per cent of charge, which is represented 
by 12% tons of coal, 66 to 68 per cent by volume is 
furnace coke and 7 to 9 per cent is breeze. During the. 
coking period approximately 10,500 cu.ft. of gas are 
driven off. This gas contains as main byproducts tar, 
ammonia and the lighter benzene, toluene and solvent 
naphtha. The fuel-gas value also must not be over- 
looked. From a single ton of coal may be obtained 
about 12 gal. of tar, 28 lb. of ammonium sulphate and 
44 gal. of the lighter oils. 

So heavy are the tars that are the first to leave that 
much carbon is deposited on the collection pipes, and 
arrangements are therefore provided for the periodical 
“swabbing” of the pipe walls. The gases leave the coal 
at a temperature of about 700 deg. C., and by the time 
they reach the cooling tanks their temperature has been 
reduced to 350 deg., due to the radiation of the heat 
from the collecting pipes. The gases are finally cooled 
to 30 deg. C. by contact with sprays. Ammonia leaves 
after the tar has been driven off. After separation 
from other gases it is passed through a sulphuric-acid 
solution, whence it is precipitated as an ammonium salt 
—ammonium sulphate. 


BotH BREEZE AND GAS GO IN PART TO MILL 


The lighter oils remaining in the gas are removed by 
passing them through oil scrubbers and are separated 
by subsequent distillation. Of the 43 gal. of oil which 
are realized from each ton of coal 50 per cent is com- 
posed of benzene, 25 per cent of toluene and there is 
an equal amount of solvent naphtha. These oils after 
separation are directed into stills and vaporized. By 
this process it is possible at varying degrees of tem- 
perature to take off an almost innumerable number of 
oils from the same base. About 90,000 gal. of water 
are turned into steam hourly for use in the distillation 
process. 

The fuel gas itself is collected and forced to the com- 
pany mills by huge centrifugal compressors which are 
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be of conditions lying outside the range of their interest. 

We are like the pathetic French queen who, when the 
mob gathered before the palace at Versailles demanding 
bread, asked in her innocence why they didn’t eat cake if 
they had no bread. I suspect that before the war very 
few of our fellow countrymen would have been able to pass 
an examination upon the coal deposits of the United States. 
Even those who knew where the coal mines were located 
could not give an intelligent answer to the question: Why 
can’t we get coal? Some said it was shortage of labor; 
some suspected the middleman of holding back the supply 
to boost prices; the more intelligent perceived that coal at 
the pit mouth was no better than coal in the ground, that 
coal cannot be said in an economic sense to be produced 
until it is in the bin of the consumer—in other words, that 
coal production is essentially a transportation problem. 

The Middle Westerner, living within easy reach of raw 
materials, has little conception of the economic problems 
of the New Englander or the dweller on the plains beyond 
the Great Lakes. In the Middle West the supply of raw 
materials is hardly a problem. The coal jobber usually is 
-a nuisance. In New England he is deemed a necessity. 
The reason is obvious. Where no middle function exists 
the middleman is not wanted, but coal mines are so far 
away from New England that some one is needed to bring 
the producer and consumer together. Whether we have 
become too dependent and rely too implicitly upon the whole- 
saler is another question. 

New England consumes annually about twenty-five mil- 
lions of tons of bituminous coal and about ten and a half 
’ millions of tons of anthracite. Prior to the Great War New 
England had to shift for herself, and because the supply of 
coal was usually greater than the demand those who under- 
stood the matter found the least difficulty in procuring 
the needed tonnage. But the moment the pinch came— 
when demand outran supply—no matter now for what rea- 
son, New England and the near Northwest suffered. 


[ IS remarkable how ignorant even intelligent people can 


FUEL VITAL TO THE NATION’sS BASIC INDUSTRIES 


The industrial system of the United States is like a giant, 
his trunk and vital organs—supplying the life blood—lying 
as it were in the Middle West, his two arms stretched aloft, 
one into New England and the other into the near North- 
west. The life blood must flow strong and pure from the 
center to these industrious arms. They are the arms of our 
industrial and agricultural life; they must be supplied and 
abundantly supplied with life-giving supplies. We dare not 
permit them to be atrophied. The basic industries of the 
United States are those engaged in the fundamental proc- 
esses necessary to the supply of food, fuel, clothing, shelter 
and transportation. 

But what now are we to do about the situation that con- 
fronts us? Since the beginning of the Great War New 
England and the Northwest have been joint sufferers. For 
the sake of clarity I confine my remarks to coal, that most 
basic of all commodities. The manufacturers of New Eng- 
land and the farmers of the near Northwest have put forth 
Herculean efforts to procure the necessary supply. So long 
as there existed a central authority at Washington clothed 
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with power, supplies were sent forward. But now, when, so 
to speak, the giant hands must shift for themselves, there 
may be grudging response from the central station of the 
giant body. The blood may not begin to flow when the 
arms put forth effort. When, therefore, it is asked how 
New England is to meet the situation, I say to you that it 
cannot be satisfactorily met at this end. There must be a 
central organ responding to the call for supplies. Coal 
must flow to our industries as the blood flows from the 
pumping heart to the working arm. In other words, we 
must reverse the present process. Heretofore New England 
has organized to get coal. Henceforth she must organize 
also to help those who produce and distribute it. 

Generally speaking, the New England practice has been 
to order supplies in much the same way that we order 
groceries for the household. It is necessary not only that 
we send in our order but that we co-operate with the source 
of supply. In other words, we must cease to depend im- 
plicitly upon the middleman and must understand for our- 
selves the problems of coal production and make as direct 
connection as possible with the producers. To revert to the 
household illustration, personal and friendly contact with 
your grocer and an understanding of some of his difficulties, 
viewed simply as a selfish proposition, is the best insurance 
against failure of adequate supplies and will bring results 
that can never be obtained by telephone. 


LIGHT SHED ON PRINCIPLES BY THE WAR 


There are certain things necessary to everybody and which 
may, therefore, be said to be essential to our national well- 
being. These things have from time immemorial been 
grouped under the heads of food, shelter and clothing, and 
in recent times we have added fuel and transportation. 
Without adequate and regular supplies of these basic neces- 
sities the Republic would soon go to pieces. Therefore, the 
Federal government, speaking for all the people, must take 
whatever responsibility is involved. By suitable legislation 
and executive act it must give the people the freest access 
to the raw materials required for the production and dis- 
tribution of these basic necessities. The war made this 
principle plain to everybody. If, then, the duty rests upon 
the Federal government, representing all the people, to 
protect them against any attempt to deprive them of these 
basic necessities, it is clear that occasion may arise when 
the interests of the public run counter to those of special 
groups or sections. In that event it should be obvious that 
the government, speaking for all the people, must override 
those speaking for part of the people. 

What are the things that threaten a shortage of supply 
of coal? They may be grouped under three heads: car 
shortage, labor shortage and high prices. The Federal 
government is at present sufficiently organized to protect 
the interests of the public in each of these fields, but it is 
not sufficient to protect the interests of the public alone. 
For every consumer is likewise a producer and belongs to 
one or more of the special groups whose interests may be 
adversely affected by government action. 

It is the duty of the Federal government to determine the 
policy and to enact and enforce laws necessary to regulate 
the production and distribution of coal. There is substantial 
unanimity in favor of regulation. Twenty years ago this 
was not true. We all remember with what indignation the 
first attempts to regulate business were greeted. Yet Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt dared to give vitality to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, and when the anthracite strike of 1902 threat- 
ened the supply of domestic coal he called a halt that 
angered operators and shocked the public. In the same way 
government must say to labor when, acting in its own 
interests, it deprives the public of its coal supply, “Thou 
shalt not.” 

But this is only negative and in a sense the least im- 
portant part of the program. Government must stay the 
hand that would deprive the people of a basic supply. But 
if it stops there, it stops, so to speak, at the point of irri- 
tation. Our attention has been fixed upon the machinery 
of arbitration and the settlement of industrial conflicts after 
they have arisen. This, of course, must be provided for. 
But there is something vastly more important—namely, the 
prevention of conditions out of which conflicts arise. The 
members of the U. S. Fuel Administration discovered a way 
by which this might be accomplished. 


CHIEF PROBLEM WAS INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The first problem that presented itself was the production 
of more coal and the settlement of industrial conflicts inter- 
fering with it. I took the position that the question of 
union or non-union should not be permitted to interfere 
with the production of coal during the period of the war, 
and this judgment was loyally accepted by both operators 
and mine workers. Nevertheless sources of irritation re- 
mained and threatened to develop in such manner as to 
seriously interfere with the production of coal. The first 
two advisers I called in were John P. White and Rembrandt 
Peale—the former the president of the United Mine Workers 
and the latter a leading operator. They became part of 
the Fuel Administration—a very vital part of it. 

We were forestalling strikes by removing conditions which 
if left alone would have resulted in curtailing production. 
This is the principal thing to which I wish to direct atten- 
tion. It is so simple in itself that it needs the very least of 
exposition. It is so simple that it escaped our notice until 
almost the end of the Fuel Administration. 


SELDOM RESORT TO ADVISORY METHODS 


We Americans are apt at making laws—at clothing some- 
body with power to do something. Only recently have we 
here and there resorted to advisory methods. When we 
have set up an official we have regarded somewhat jealously 
his right to exercise power undisturbed. We seem to have 
been actuated by the idea that we, the people of the United 
States, could appoint our representatives and then go about 
our business, leaving them to make and enforce laws. Now 
we are waking up to the fact that eternal vigilance is really 
the price of liberty and that we must keep ourselves thor- 
oughly informed concerning the acts and proposals of our 
representatives in government. 

It is necessary, however, to go a step further and avail 
ourselves of the advisory method, if we mean to prevent 
conditions leading to trouble. The reason is, of course, this: 
no man is able to know all about even one of these basic 
industries. I found, for example, that no operator pretended 
to understand conditions in all the bituminous coal fields. 
On the other hand, the labor conditions in one field differ 
so considerably from those in another, due to the different 
character of the veins of coal and the methods of mining, 
that from the beginning the mine-workers’ union wisely set 
up district organizations headed by men experienced in each 
of twenty-nine different districts. 

In setting up governmental machinery thus far we have 
required our representatives to cover so wide a field that 
they are in no real sense representatives. Certainly they 
do not know, nor therefore represent, the diverse interests 
involved. The commissions appointed a year ago to make 
recommendations looking to our industrial betterment were 
given too large an undertaking. Each basic industry must 
be considered by itself. Those who represent capital and 
labor interests must be in each case men experienced in 
that particular industry. No commission dealing with the 
coal industry commands the confidence of operators and 
mine-workers unless it is composed of experienced operators 
and mine-workers. If the question concerns anthracite, then 
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operators and mine-workers engaged in the anthracite, not in 
the bituminous, industry must speak for anthracite interests. 

But how, and with what power? They must speak as 
advisers and not with power to determine policies. As I 
said a moment ago, Americans are prone to set up officials 
and commissions and clothe them with power. What our 
officials need is not more power but more understanding, 
and because one man cannot know, and hence understand 
all about everything, he must be advised by those who do 
know and hence understand. 

Government has been so suspicious of industry that men 
best qualified to speak have feared to approach government. 
officials lest perchance they do more harm than good. The 
war taught us the folly of this suspicion, as well as the 
value of co-operation and resort to the advisory method. 
Let me illustrate from my own experience. John White 
and Rembrandt Peale, each with his little group of picked 
and experienced men, sat in offices down the corridor from 
my office in the Fuel Administration building. We were in 
daily communication. The power of making regulations 
governing the production and distribution of coal was in 
my hands. But I never made a regulation touching the 
interests of mine-workers or operators without first calling 
in these advisers for a conference. 


CONFERENCES DEVELOP SPIRIT OF GOOD WILL 


When the matter affected wages or conditions at the mines. 
I did not call in John White alone, but both John White and 
Rembrandt Peale, because I realized that, while I was look- 
ing at the question from the standpoint of the consumer 
and the ultimate effect of any regulation upon coal deliveries 
and prices, Mr. Peale’s experience enabled him to judge of 
the effect of the proposal upon the operators, while Mr. 
White knew from experience the effect it would have upon 
the mine-workers. Therefore, when I took action or ad- 
vised the President, I spoke not of my own wisdom but with 
the invaluable backing of fact and experience of the two 
groups directly interested in the production of coal. Later 
I called in representatives of the Railroad Administration, 
and of the jobbers, and of the retail merchants. These con- 
ferences developed a spirit of good-will, which was the 
greatest result of all our endeavors. 

The value of this kind of co-operation, this resort to the 
advisory method on the part of an official charged with a 
grave responsibility, so impressed itself upon us that in 
February, 1919, a formal conference was called. For four 
days officials and members of the United Mine Workers 
and of the National Coal Association discussed the question 
with the Fuel Administration officials. We felt that our 
experience ought not to be lost and that it behooved us to 
present to the President a suggestion that other basic in- 
dustries might benefit by our experience. It is a remarkable 
fact that our proposal was unanimously adopted. Neither 
the members of the United Mine Workers nor those of the 
National Coal Association spoke in their official capacity 
but as individuals, for they had not been clothed with au- 
thority to commit their organizations. But they spoke with 
an earnestness that was unmistakable, and when we sepa- 
rated there was more than one expression of belief that we 
had made a real and valuable discovery. 

The discovery consisted in this, that advisers chosen from — 
the groups interested in the production of a basic com- 
modity, coal for example, sitting continuously at Washing- 
ton under the chairmanship of a permanent officer of gov- 
ernment representing the public, would in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred reconcile differences between operators 
and mine-workers, between the industry and the govern- 
ment, and in the public interest. 

One important feature of our recommendation was that 
the policy-determining function should be kept separate and 
apart from the fact-finding function. The four things nec- 
essary to know before any important step is taken affecting 
the coal industry are these: the cost of living of the mine 
worker; this determines the wage basis; the cost of pro- 
ducing and selling coal; the cost of distributing it, and the 
supplies on hand. The Labor Statistics Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor can determine the first, the Federal Trade 
Commission the second, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion the third, and the Geological Survey of the Interior 
Department the fourth. These four departments of gov- 
ernment ought at all times to have ready at hand informa- 
tion for the use of all the parties in interest. The present 
disposition of Congress is so to limit appropriations for 
these departments and bureaus as greatly to cripple a serv- 
ice without which the Fuel Administration would have been 
powerless and which if continued will prove of inestimable 
value to the public. 

The importance, for example, of a continuous survey of 


stocks of coal on hand was brought home to us at the be-- 


ginning of the coal strike in November a year ago. One 
of the most important departments of the Fuel Administra- 
tion was the statistical bureau. The Secretary of the In- 
terior had generously allowed Mr. Lesher and six others to 
be temporarily transferred to us. I was able to expand 
this little group to more than six hundred. By organizing 
this force and by installing proper machinery Mr. Lesher 
was able to tell me every week before the White House 
meetings the amount of coal on hand. Every week on the 
average he handled reports from nearly 32,000 of the 90,000 
manufacturers reporting. Within five minutes Mr. Lesher 
could tell me the supplies on hand the previous week, the 
amounts added to the supply during the week, the amount 
consumed and the balance left on hand at the end of the 
week. He was able to give me the information by groups 
of states, by individual states, by individual manufacturers. 

During the first months we did not know the facts and 
distributed to the most importunate, often robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. But after this machinery was set up it was 
quite otherwise. Many a time after this system was in 
working order, a manufacturer coming to complain of his 
short supply went away satisfied at least that he was being 
fairly treated. To send for his card required but a moment, 
to ask him if the results were correct and to receive his 
verification was a first step to convince him that we knew 
the facts—whether his supplies were above or below those 
of his neighbors and competitors. 


VARIATIONS IN COAL STOCKS SHOWN 


In October, 1917, there were 28,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal in stock throughout the country. Whether this was 
normal or not we did not know—the data was not at hand 
—but we began piling up stocks as soon as the winter was 
~ over. By the middle of July, 1918, we had increased the 
stocks on hand to over 43,000,000 tons. By Oct. 1 we had 
brought them up to 59,000,000 tons, and we were able to 
assure the country that even though a winter as severe 
as the previous one were before us we could pull through 
without difficulty. On armistice day we had 63,000,000 tons 
on hand. Then began the drop. Congress cut off appropria- 
tions for this work after June 30, 1919. Therefore when 
I returned to Washington on the eve of the coal strike last 
year I did not know what stocks were on hand and could 
only guess. When the coal commission was appointed early 
this year a small sum was made available and estimates 
based on about 2,500 selected instances led the Geological 
Survey to the conclusion that on July 1 this year we had 
in stock about 20,000,000 tons. Knowledge of the facts is 
a necessary prerequisite to wise public policies. 

I could bring you illustrations with reference to cost of 
living, cost of production, selling and transportation. But 
time does not permit, and this one illustration must serve. 
Let me, however, call your attention to this fact—significant 
for New England—that although there had been a great 
falling off in stocks of coal throughout the country, the 
manufacturing states, including New England, were the 
greatest sufferers. On Oct. 1, 1918, there was an average 
of ten weeks’ supply of bituminous coal on hand at indus- 
trial plants other than iron and steel and byproducts 
throughout the country. On June 1, 1920, there was an aver- 
age of only slightly over three weeks’ supply on hand. 
However, the New England states on Oct. 1, 1918, had on 
hand substantially a six months’ supply, enough to carry 
them safely through the winter. It ranged from nineteen 
weeks for Connecticut to thirty weeks for New Hampshire, 
whereas on June 1 this year the New England states had 
on hand only a little over one month’s supply. 

These fact-finding bureaus should be freed from the 
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responsibility of determining policies. The attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission, for example, should be fixed 
upon one thing only, namely, the cost of producing and sell- 
ing coal in each of the districts of the country during every 
month of the year. It should know the number of operations 
in each coal-producing district of the country. It should know, 
month by month, the amount produced by each operator, 
the cost of mining machinery and equipment, the cost month 
by month to every operator of every item that enters into 
the production and sale of coal. What should be done with 
these facts is not for the Federal Trade Commission to 
determine but for the executive head of the government 
acting through his chosen representatives. 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR WOULD ACT FOR PRESIDENT 


The plan submitted to the President in February, 1919, 
as a result of our conferences comprehended each of the 
basic industries. But it is sufficient to explain the workings 
of one only. We recommended that the Secretary of the 
Interior be designated to act as chairman of three commis- 
sions, each having to do with fuel—an anthracite commis- 
sion, a bituminous commission and an oil commission. Please 
note that these are separate commissions because each is 
a separate industry, but the public, being interested in 
each alike, is represented by the Secretary of the Interior 
acting for the President. 

We will consider one, the bituminous coal advisory com- 
mission. Let us assume that, in addition to the chairman, 
it is composed of three mine-workers chosen by the mine- 
workers’ union, and three operators chosen by the operators’ 
association. It is essential that there should be the same 
number of mine workers and operators on each such com- 
mission and that they should be chosen in each case by 
their own group. This commission should not be given 
power to determine policies or to make regulations of any 
sort. It should be purely advisory—advisory to the President 
of the United States, speaking of course through the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as chairman. Upon the President or 
his Secretary rests the power to make such regulations as 
may be authorized by the Congress. If legislation is neces- 
sary, the Secretary of the Interior conferring with this 
advisory commission will secure first-hand information as 
to the need of the proposed legislation and the effect of it 
upon the public, the mine-workers and the operators. When, 
therefore, the President recommends legislation to the Con- 
gress, his recommendation will be based upon the advice 
of his Secretary of the Interior speaking with understanding 
as a result of his conference with the advisory commission. 


Urcres ADVANTAGES OF ADVISORY COMMISSION 


If an advisory commission of this sort were in existence, 
if its offices were located in the Interior building, within easy 
reach of the Secretary of the Interior, and if the needs of 
the people of New England could at all times be brought 
to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior as chair- 
man of that commission, is it not obvious that this simple 
piece of machinery would enable us to do ten times over 
that which we are able to accomplish by mere pulling at 
this end, or even through the persistent and able advocacy 
at Washington of citizens of the commonwealth whose rep- 
resentations too often fall upon deaf ears—deaf because 
no one is specifically charged with the responsibility to 
protect the public in any specific way? The same is true 
concerning the needs of any other group. If wages are too 
low or too high or conditions in the mines oppressive, labor 
will be best served with such a commission. Fair wages 
and reasonable profits will be more surely obtained with 
such a commission in existence than at present, and, above 
all, the rights of the public will be guarded and preserved. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon you two things: First, the 
importance of persuading Congress to appropriate funds 
sufficient to enable the Interior Department, the Department 
of Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission to continue to furnish the facts 
necessary to the determination of our policies. And, second, 
the value of permanent advisory commissions of the kind 
I have described and the advisability of advocating their 
establishment by the President and, if necessary, by act 
of the Congress. 
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Anthracite Practice in Working 
Folded Seams 


Anthracite practice points the way to 
the best method of working highly 
contorted coal seams. 


NSWERING the query of P. C. 
Craven that appeared in Coal Age, 
Nov. 4, p. 954, regarding the best 
method of working badly contorted coal, 
allow me to offer the following sugges- 
tions, as the subject is one in which 
I was formerly deeply interested. 
While engaged as a mining engineer, 
in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania, I came in contact with problems 
involving the extraction of coal from 
seams that were so folded and con- 
torted that the pitch was at times al- 
most perpendicular. These conditions 
are probably quite similar to those de- 
scribed in the inquiry just mentioned, 
except in respect to the character of 
the coal, which is said to be a soft 
coking coal. 


No FIXED RULE CAN BE GIVEN To 
Suit ALL CONDITIONS 


My experience compels me to say 
that no fixed rule can be given and no 
systematic plan of development can be 
outlined for the working of badly folded 
seams, whatever the nature or charac- 
ter of the coal. Experience and judg- 
ment must dictate the methods to pur- 
sue in order to obtain the best results, 
and these methods will vary with the 
changing character of the seam, as the 
workings are advanced. 

Prior to starting the development of 
the mine, however, an accurate survey 
should be made and the results platted 
on a map, showing not only the extent 
of the property but the location of the 
prospect holes sunk at various points 
and giving the elevation of the coal 
found in each hole. A careful study 
of this map will enable an intelligent 
opinion to be formed regarding the 
general plan of development to be 
employed. 


FOLLOW THE SYNCLINES 


As far as practicable, the aim should 
be to drive the main entries in a di- 
rection that will enable the gangways 
to be turned to the right and left at 
the low points or in the syncline of 
each fold. Such gangways serve as 
local feeders taking the coal from more 
or less extended sections of the field, 
each depending on the distance the fold 
continues. An air-course must be driven 
paralleling each gangway and may ex- 
tend along the side of the fold, at a 
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somewhat higher elevation than the 
gangway. 

The practice in the anthracite region 
is to allow the gangway and its air- 
course to follow the syncline to the 
boundary or the end of the fold. It will 
frequently happen that the fold will run 
out before the boundary is reached, in 
which case the gangway and its air- 
course are turned across the end of the 
fold and, perhaps, made to follow back 
on the other side. 

Rooms or chutes are driven off the 
gangway to the rise and connecting 
with the air-course, after the custom- 
ary manner of working inclined seams. 
Assuming that both sides of a fold are 
traversed by a gangway and its air- 
course, it will generally be practicable 
to drive a counter-road along the crest 
of the fold or on the anticline. In that 
case, as the chutes hole into the counter- 
road the pillars are drawn back in the 
usual manner. If the fold is sufficiently 
great it may be practicable to drive the 
first counter-road half-way between the 
syncline and anticline and another at 
the top of the pitch. 

Where the inclination is considerable 
it will often prove of advantage to 
drive the rooms across the pitch on a 
grade that will enable a mule to haul 
a car from the gangway to the face of 
the room. The limit of grade for mule 
haulage will depend on the size of the 
car, the style of its equipment and the 
weight of the mule. A mule weighing 
say, 1,200 lb. will ordinarily be able to 
haul a load of a ton up a grade of 8 
or 10 per cent. 


CONDITIONS TO Br OBSERVED IF 
TROUBLE Is AVOIDED 


The thickness of the room pillars 
must be governed by the roof pressure, 
the pitch and thickness of the.coal and 
the nature of the roof and floor. It is 
important to insist on the miners driv- 
ing their rooms on sights to avoid 
trouble from leaving pillars that are 
too thin. In order to prevent a pos- 


sible creep or squeeze, every fifth or . 


tenth room should be left solid and that 
coal taken out when the pillars are 
drawn back. The track should always 
be kept on the high side of a room and 
about 3 ft. from the rib. Where the 
coal attains a greater height than 10 
ft., it will generally be necessary to 
take it out in benches, working the top 
bench first and the lower bench last. 
Instances will occur when it is not 
practicable to drive around the end of 
a fold. In that case, if it is known that 
there is good coal on the other side, a 

















rock tunnel should be driven through 
the fold and a gangway and air-course 
opened on the other side and the coal 


worked out in the usual manner. Allow 
me to say in closing, that a good an- 
thracite man would doubtless render 
valuable service and save thousands of 
tons of coal that would otherwise be 
lost in this undertaking. The problem 
can only be intelligently solved by an 
examination that would reveal the 
conditions as they exist. 
H. B. MILLER, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mining Engineer. 


Points in Working Low Coal 


Like a three-legged stool, the proposi- 
tion of working low coal successfully 
has three legs to stand on. If one is 
missing, the proposition like the stool 
is sure to fall. 


T ONE time, I remember making an 
application for a position that in- 
volved the development of ten-thousand 
acres underlaid with a seam of low coal. 
I believe the conditions in that case 
were much the same as those that con- 
fronted “L.E.R.” and led him to make 
the inquiry found in Coal Age, Aug. 
19, p. 403. The fact that the man was 
anxious to make good in a place where 
others had failed shows that he was 
ambitious and determined to develop 
the property to the best advantage. 
Unfortunately, the inquirer has not 
stated many important points, such as 
the extent of the property, inclination 
of the seam, nature of the roof and 
floor, depth of cover, etc., all of which 
have an important bearing on the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. It would seem 
almost like a waste of time for a friend 
to give counsel without being informed 
on these matters. My interest in the 
working of low coal, however, is so 
strong that I desire to lend a little 
help, if possible, by suggesting a few 
essentials that concern the economy of 
working. 


MANY DETAILS. ESSENTIAL To 
ECONOMY 


Judging from the sketch that accom- 
panied the inquiry, it may be assumed 
that the main haulage road is going 
on a_ practically water-level course, 
since rooms are turned off the butt 
headings both to the right and the left. 
Also, it is stated the rooms are driven 
on 60-ft. centers and, assuming about 
one-half the coal is taken out in the 
first working, it is probable that the 
seam is overlaid with a hard sandrock 
or a good slate roof. Under these con- 
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ditions, lifting bottom instead of brush- 
‘ing the roof is, in my opinion, a good 
plan as it leaves the roof undisturbed. 
One often finds much annoyance results 
from sharp projections of the roof be- 
ing formed when that is once broken. 
Without knowing the law in Ken- 
tucky, I will venture to say that the 
main haulage roads should be driven at 
least ten feet wide and all rock and 
slate removed. Stowing this material 
at the side of a main road is more or 
less of a nuisance. I believe in having 
plenty of headroom and clearance space 
at the side of the road. The tracks 
should be well ballasted and drained, 
and the rails of sufficient size to carry 
the heaviest burden without yielding. 


STowING REFUSE ON BuTT ENTRIES 
Is EcoNoMY 


In driving the butt entries the bot- 
tom taken up to give the required head- 
room can be stowed at the side of the 
road. These entries should be driven 
wide enough to give room for building 
this waste and leave ample clearance at 
the side of the track. The life of the 
butt entries being shorter than that of 
the main roads, this plan can be fol- 
lowed and will insure a more rapid de- 
velopment and greater economy. The 
waste should be stowed on the side of 
the entry opposite to that from which 
the rooms are turned. It is true, of 
course, that this refuse will have to be 
moved again when drawing back the 
entry pillars; but this can be easily ac- 
complished at that time. 

Allow me to suggest that if the coal 
is to be cut with machines it will be 
better to drive double rooms, say on 
75-ft. centers, leaving 25-ft. pillars be- 
tween them. This will provide a 50-ft. 
breast of coal that can be cut with much 
greater ease than a 30-ft. face. In 
driving the double rooms a track is 
laid along each straight rib, thus giving 
a 25-ft. face of coal for loading on each 
track. This plan also presents the ad- 
vantage that the breakthroughs in the 
pillars can be cut from both sides, 
which expedites the work and gives an 
equal amount of coal to each room. 


USE OF STEEL TRACK TIES GIVES 
GREATER HEADROOM 


In working low coal the height of 
the mine car should not exceed 26 or 
27 in. above the rails. A great ad- 
vantage will be found in the use of 
flat steel track ties, which enable the 
easy shifting of the track at the faces 
of the rooms, in order to reduce the dis- 
tance the miner has to shovel his coal. 
There is a steel track tie now on the 
market that is easily adjusted, all that 
is required for that purpose being the 
driving of a wooden plug. 

In my opinion, there are three great 
essentials in the working of low coal, 
which make this undertaking analogous 
to a three-legged stool. These three 
essentials are the following: 1. ‘Safety 
in every branch of the work. 2. Good 
ventilation, pure air and plenty of it. 
8. Good haulage roads, well timbered 
and drained and the track kept in good 
condition. If any one of these three es- 
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sentials is lacking the successful work- 

ing of low coal is in danger. Like the 

three-legged stool, the proposition can- 

not stand. Failure is certain, sooner 

or later. S. D. HAINLEY 
Osceola Mills, Pa. 


Give the Fireboss a Chance 


On the fireboss, primarily, depends the 
safety of the mine. The fireboss not 
merely a certificated necessity to be 
lightly regarded but a factor whose 
authority should be unquestioned. 


EW papers have impressed me as 

deeply as that of D. Harrington, 
pleading for giving the fireboss a fair 
chance and greater authority in order 
to secure a safer mine, Coal Age, Nov. 
4, p. 948. To my mind, a worthy com- 
petent fireboss is “the man of the hour” 
in any mine and should be held in the 
highest esteem. 

In the wee’ small hours of the morn- 
ing when the rest of us mine workers 
are still comfortably sleeping in our 
beds, it is the fireboss who steals noise- 
lessly away from his home to take up 
his daily task. Entering the mine, he 
inspects alone the workings that will 
soon be filled with men whose safety 
is in his keeping. Loyal to the respon- 
sibilities of his pésition, he seeks for 
danger in every place and on every 
road and travelingway in his district. 
How many of us give a thought to the 
faithful work thus performed and offer 
a word of encouragement to these 
guardians of the mine? 


MorE CONSIDERATION IS DUE THE 
FAITHFUL FIREBOSS 


In the past far too little considera- 
tion has been given to the faithful work 
of firebosses. With little thought for 
the man whose work, time and again, 
has saved us from permanent injury, 
perhaps death; and with but a casual 
consideration of the nerve-trying hours 
spent by the fireboss as he hastens over 
his route always conscious that one 
little mistake or lack of precision on 
his part may cost a life, we have been 
too prone to selfishly make light of one 
who should receive the greatest credit 
when his work is well performed. 

Today, the fireboss is not to be 
blamed for the light regard in which 
he is commonly held. He has manfully 
done his best. He has followed out the 
instructions of his superiors in office. 
On his own behalf, he has spent many 
tedious hours when he should have been 
at rest, studying to prepare for the 
examination required to get his cer- 
tificate. In this attempt, he should re- 
ceive all the help that it is possible for 
mine officials to give him. He should 
be trained and taught in respect to 
those principles, rules and regulations 
that are to govern his work. 

It is my belief that, as has been sug- 
gested by others, every fireboss should 
be virtually an assistant foreman and 
clothed with the same authority. In 
other words, every assistant foreman 
should be a competent, trustworthy fire- 
boss. The mistake has been made of 
employing too few of these officials and 
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giving to each, a territory too large 
for his careful inspection. As a result, 
the fireboss begins his work too long 
before the time when men must enter 
the mine for work; and portions of 
the mine examined may have developed 
danger before the men reach their 
working’ places. 

My opinion is that, as assistant fore- 
men, firebosses should begin their ex- 
amination of the mine within two hours 
of the time for the men to enter the 
mine. Having completed their several 
inspections, these men should meet at 
the shaft bottom or mine entrance, 
make out their reports in the book kept 
for that purpose and then report ver- 
bally to the foreman. 


FIREBOSSES AcT AS ASSISTANT FOREMEN 
DURING THE DAYSHIFT 


After breakfasting, each assistant 
foreman should return to his section 
of the mine where he should have full 
charge and inspect the work of each 
man in the section. His authority 
should be equal to that of the mine 
foreman in every question regarding 
the safety of the men in his section. 

It is my earnest belief that an or- 
ganization of this kind would mean a 
successful operation in every depart- 
ment of the mining game. Such a plan 
would give the fireboss every chance 
he could desire. Each assistant fore- 
man (fireboss) would then be in a posi- 
tion to know the exact condition of 
every place in his district and he could 
rightly be held responsible to the fore- 
man for the safety of his men as well 
as keeping the coal moving and main- 
taining his share of the daily output 
of the mine. It is true that too often 
the fireboss ‘is regarded as a mere 
gasman and, after making his morning 
examination of the mine is given other 
work to perform. No greater mistake 
could be made in reference to mine 
safety by officials in charge. 


Thomas, W. Va. BEN. 


Qualifying Mine Officials 


What is not specified in the Mining 
Laws of the State of West Virginia 
has been recognized, in the laws of 
most of the coal-producing states, as 
a requirement that is needed to 
qualify mine inspectors for service. 


EADING the excellent letter of 

Richard Bowen, Coal Age, Dec. 2, 
p. 1139, regarding the training of mine 
officials, particularly the training ‘of 
assistant foremen by their superiors in 
office, I have been more than ever im- 
pressed with the necessity of our min- 
ing laws being more specific in their 
treatment of the qualifications required 
of all mine officials, from inspector and 
superintendent to fireboss. 

In regard to the qualifications re- 
quired to make a man eligible to the 
position of mine foreman, or assistant 
foreman, these are too well known and 
have been stated too frequently in Coal 
Age to make their repetition necessary 
here, and the same is true of the posi- 
tion of fireboss. 
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Most mining laws require that can- 
didates for the position of foreman, 
assistant foreman or fireboss shall pass 
an examination before a State Examin- 
ing Board appointed by the governor, in 
order to prove their competency to fill 
these positions. But few, if any, of the 
mining laws of the different states 
require the examination of candidates 
for the position of mine superintendent. 
In my opinion, this is fully as impor- 
tant as the examination of the other 
officials just mentioned. 


MINING LAWs SHOULD BE REVISED 


It is my belief that the mining laws 
of all the leading coal-mining states 
should require the examination of can- 
didates for the position of mine super- 
intendent, which should be of a higher 
gerade than that given to mine-foreman 
candidates. The questions asked should 
be of a nature designed to show 
whether or not a candidate for the 
position of superintendent has a knowl- 
edge and experience that make him a 
competent man to place in charge of a 
gaseous or a non-gaseous mine. 

At the present time, we find many 
unqualified men filling this posiiton of 
trust and responsibility. There are 
numerous instances where the mine 
superintendent does not understand the 
simple rudiments of mining and is 
unable to advise his foreman in matters 
pertaining to the future development of 
‘the mine. The attempt of an incom- 
petent superintendent to do this has 
often proved a great handicap to a good 
foreman, who is unable to adopt the 
unpractical ideas presented by his 
superintendent. 

On the other hand, we are glad to 
say there are many mine superintend- 
ents who are competent and qualified 
in every way for the position they hold. 
Their counsel and advice have proved of 
great value and assistance to foremen 
who have been called to face difficult 
problems in the development and oper- 
ation of the mine. Many of these prob- 
lems involve conditions that must be 
carefully considered and thrashed out 
by men of experience in a mutual con- 
ference. But, where the superintendent 
has little or no practical experience 
underground, it is impossible for a 
foreman to receive help in this way. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA MINE LAW 


Strange as it may seem, the West 
Virginia Mining Laws do not require 
the examination of its. state mine in- 
spectors, neither the chief of the De- 
partment of Mines nor the district in- 
spectors who are appointed by him. 
Regarding the chief of the Department 
of Mines, the West Virginia law (Sec. 
4) does require that he shall be a 
male citizen of the state, a competent 
person having at least eight years’ ex- 
perience in the working, ventilation and 
drainage of coal mines in the state, and 
a practical and scientific knowledge of 
all dangerous gases. 

Regarding the district mine inspec- 
tors, the law requires (Sec. 9) that the 
district inspector shall be a citizen of 
the state, of good moral character and 
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temperate habits, have a_ practical 
knowledge of mining and the proper 
ventilation and drainage of mines, also 
a knowledge of the gases met with in 
coal mines, besides having at least six 
years experience as a miner or other- 
wise employed underground. 

Neither in reference to the chief 
inspector nor a district inspector does 
the West Virginia law state that the 
inspector must pass an examination to 
prove his competency and practical 
knowledge of mining. My suggestion is 
that this law should be revised or 
amended in such a manner as to require 
the examination and certification of all 
mine inspectors employed by the state. 

Although the West Virginia law does 
require (Sec. 63) that a mine foreman 
shall hold a certificate of competency 
granted him by the Department of 
Mines after he has passed a satisfac- 
tory examination, no such requirement 
is mentioned regarding an assistant 
foreman. The law also requires (Sec. 
58) that the fireboss shall hold a cer- 
tificate of competency granted him by 
the Department of Mines after ex- 
amination. 

Instead of the examination of mine 
foremen and firebosses being given by 
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the Department of Mines, may I sug- 


‘gest that the law should require the 


appointment of a Board of Examiners 
comprised of the chief of the depart- 
ment of mines and two miners, to be 
appointed by the governor of the state. 
The law should state that the two 
miners shall be of good character and 
have an ability that will enable them 
to judge correctly the merits of all 
applicants as to their fitness and com- 
petency to fill the positions they desire. 

Allow me to suggest, further, the 
appointment of a similar Board of Ex- 
aminers for state mine inspectors, such 
board to be composed of a mining engi- 
neer not connected with any mining cor- 
poration, one operator and one miner, 
all of whom shall be thoroughly prac- 
tical men, of good character and sound 
judgment. 

These suggestions are submitted in a 
spirit and with a desire for the general 
benefit of mining conditions in the 
state. This is a progressive age and 
our ideas should be correspondingly 
progressive. Tact and ability are re- 
quired to compete successfully with the 
growing complications in coal mining. 

JOHN E. AMBROSE, 
Fairmont, W.Va. Mining Engineer. 


Inquiries 


Of General laterest 





Observed Breathing of a Sealed 
Section of a Mine 


What is aptly termed the “breathing” 
of a mine or sealed section of the 
workings the result of numerous 
causes and conditions some of which 
may be obscure to the casual observer. 


N the mine where I am employed it 

has been the custom to seal off aban- 
doned sections. One of these located on 
the third and fourth north off the main 
west entry contained some twenty 
rooms that had been driven up and 
finished. The roof had fallen and the 
section was sealed, except one end of 
the panel left to be sealed later. 

According to our custom, tests have 
been made each day to discover whether 
the air is being drawn in or blown out 
through the seal. I have been greatly 
interested, recently, in watching the 
results of these tests. For nine con- 
secutive days they showed that air was 
being drawn into the enclosure behind 
the seal. Then, for five consecutive 


days following, the tests showed that 


air and gas were being forced out of 
the enclosure. All the tests were made 
at practically the same time each day; 
and there appears to be no reason for 
the observed change of condition within 
the sealed section. I want to ask, What 
might have been the cause? 


Bruceville, Ind. FIREBOSS. 





This correspondent should have sub- 
mitted a sketch of the section of the 


mine to which he refers, showing the 
general circulation of air in the mine 
and stating whether the ventilation is 
by the blowing or the exhaust system. 
The sketch should also show the posi- 
tion of the stoppings sealing off the 
abandoned section and the end of the 
panel, which it is said, is yet to be 
sealed. 

Without this information and a 
knowledge of other possible conditions 
no accurate conception can be had that 
would suggest the true cause of the 
observed change that took place in the 
breathing of this section. It is neces- 
sary to know to what extent the mine is 
generating gas and whether this comes 
from the coal, the roof or the floor, the 
nature of the roof and floor and the 
condition of the overlying strata, which. 
may or may not be broken to the 
surface. 

In case the roof-breaks extend to the 
surface, the question of the system of 
ventilation employed, whether blowing 
or exhaust, is of the utmost importance. 
If the breaks reach the surface, baro- 
metric changes will have their effect 
to alter the breathing of the sealed sec- 
tion in the mine. 

The fact that one end of the panel 
is yet to be sealed raises the question 
of the possible effect of temperature 
changes on the breathing of the en- 
closed space. Again, it is quite possible 
that roof falls or a general subsidence 
of the roof over this area may explain 
the blowing out of the air and gas 
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during the last five days in which the 
observations were taken. 

When a section is first closed off by 
sealed stoppings it is possible, in the 
exhaust system of ventilation, for the 
air and gas within the enclosure to be 
drawn out by the depression existing in 
the mine, which is then ventilated under 
a pressure below that of the atmos- 
phere. Particularly is this the case if 
the roof is broken to the surface; but 
the reverse of this would take place 
where the blowing system of ventila- 
tion is employed, which we assume is 
probably the fact in this case. 
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It may be remarked that changes 
made in the circulation of the air by 
splitting the current, or otherwise, 
whereby the mine pressure in the neigh- 
borhood of the sealed section would be 
reduced would explain the change in 
the breathing of the section from draw- 
ing in to blowing out. With the meager 
information at hand, however, it is only 
possible to offer suggestions any one of 
which may be applicable to the case in 
hand. Coal Age will be glad to have 
this matter further discussed, and hopes 
that more explicit details will be given 
to aid in the discussion. 





Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination for Mine Foremen, 
Eleventh Anthracite District 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION — What is the area, peri- 
~meter and rubbing surface of an airway 
14 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 9 in. and 3,500 ft. 
long? What quantity of air would be 
passing if the anemometer registers 
542 ft. per min.? 
- ANSWER—The sectional area of this 
airway is 14.5 x 6.75 = 97.875 sq.ft. 
The perimeter of the airway is 2(14.5 
+ 6.75) = 42.5 ft. The rubbing sur- 
face is 3,500 x 42.5 = 149,000 sq.ft. 

Assuming the reading of the anemom- 
eter is an average reading for the 
entire cross-section of the airway, the 
quantity of air in circulation is 97.875 
cage —9) 53,049, say 153,000. curft. 
per min. 

QUESTION — Describe the various 
methods of propping and timbering 
slopes, gangways and chambers in an- 
thracite mines. 

ANSWER—Slopes having little or no 
inclination are timbered in the usual 
manner by setting posts or double tim- 
bers consisting of a crossbeam or collar 
supported by one or more posts, or 
resting in hitches cut in the rib of the 
entry. The method used and the style 
of timbering will vary with the nature 
of the roof, floor and coal and the in- 
clination of the seam. Where the roof 
is particularly frail or tender, it will 
be necessary to use lagging above the 
collars and to set the timber frames 
closer together. Post timbering is com- 
monly used at the faces of chambers or 
rooms, and good cap-pieces or booms are 
placed over the posts and against the 
roof in such a manner as to provide 
the greatest support for the roof slate. 
With a soft bottom, the posts are often 
stood on foot-pieces to prevent their 
sinking into the floor when they take 
the weight. : 

All posts and timber frames set on 
inclines should be given a slight in- 
elination up the pitch from a normal 
position in the seam. This is termed 
‘“undersetting.” The amount a post is 


underset will vary with the inclination 
of the seam and its purpose is to over- 
come the tendency of the roof to slip 
down the dip, which would loosen the 
posts if they are set perpendicular to 
the roof and floor. On the other hand, 
the slip of the roof downward will 
tighten a post that is underset. 

The timbering of.a steep slope in- 
cludes giving the track proper support 
to prevent its sliding down the slope. 
This is accomplished by the use of oc- 
casional long ties that are hitched into 
the rib on each side of the track. -At 
other times, short braces or struts are 
inserted between the track ties and the 
ribs, at short intervals, which has the 
same effect. When the inclination of 
a slope approaches the vertical the 
slope is timbered with square sets in 
the same manner as a shaft. 

QUESTION —If a water-gage reading 
is 1.95 in. what pressure per square 
foot does it indicate, and what would 
be the horsepower if the quantity of air 
produced is 150,000 cu.ft. per min.? 

ANSWER — A water-gage reading of 
1.95 in. corresponds to a pressure of 
195 SC D-2) = 10.14 abe peresa:t tat or 
a circulation of 150,000 cu.ft. per min., 
against a pressure of 10.14 lb. per sq.ft., 
the horsepower on the air is 


Qp _ 150,000 x 10.14 
33,000 — 33, 000 


QUESTION—At what point in the mine 
would you expect firedamp to be stand- 
ing and how does firedamp appear in a 
safety lamp? 

ANSWER — Firedamp is any inflam- 
mable or explosive mixture of mine gas 
with air. Ordinarily, the mixture is 
lighter than air and accumulates at the 
faces of pitches and in rise workings 
in mines generating gas, provided the 
air current is not of sufficient volume 
and velocity to dilute the gas and sweep 
it away thereby preventing the forma- 
tion of a firedamp mixture. 

When a safety lamp is exposed to 
firedamp and the latter enters the com- 
bustion chamber of the lamp, the first 
effect is to produce a slightly luminous 


H= = 446+ hp’ 





- 
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flame cap surmounting the wick flame, 
which is somewhat lengthened owing to 
the presence of the gas. The length of 
the flame and the height of the cap 
will vary with the percentage of gas 
present. As this increases, the volume 
of the flame is enlarged, causing it to 
completely fill the lamp. In _ other 
words, the lamp “flames.” With a still 
higher percentage, or when the gas is 
“sharp,” little air being present, a 
crackling sound is often heard and light 
explosions occur within the lamp. 





Tenth Anthracite District 


QUESTION—Of what elements is air 
chiefly composed? 

ANSWER—Pure atmospheric air at 
the surface of the earth is found to 
contain 20.9 per cent of oxygen and 
79.1 per cent of nitrogen. Normally, 
pure air. contains a trace (0.03 per 
cent) of carbon dioxide. 

QUESTION—Express the chemical 
composition of the following gases by 
means of the usual symbols: carbon 
diowide, carbon monoxide, methane and 
ethane. 

ANSWER—The chemical symbol of 
carbon dioxide is CO:, indicating the 
chemical union of 1 atom of carbon 
with 2 atoms of oxygen. The chemical 
symbol of carbon monoxide is CO, indi- 
cating the chemical union of 1 atom of 
carbon with 1 atom of oxygen. The 
chemical symbol of methane is CH,, in- 
dicating the chemical union of 1 atom 
of carbon with 4 atoms of hydrogen. 
The chemical symbol of ethane is C.He, 
indicating the chemical union of 2 
atoms of carbon with 6 atoms of hydro- 
gen. 

QUESTION—A ventilating fan is pro- 
ducing a water gage of 2 in., at a speed 
of 60 r.p.m.; what should be the water 
gage when this fan is running at a 
speed of 40 r.p.m.? 

ANSWER—Assuming that there is no 
change in the circulation of the air in 
the mine, the quantity of air produced 
by the action of a centrifugal fan is 
generally taken as varying directly as 
the speed or number of revolutions per 
minute of the fan, and the pressure or 
water gage as the square of the speed. 
On this basis, the volume ratio is equal 
to the speed ratio, and the water-gage 
ratio is then equal to the square of 
the speed ratio. Since the speed ratio 
in this case is 40/60 = 2/3 and its 
square 4/9, the required water gage, 
at a speed of 40 r.p.m., is 4/9 K 2 = 
8/9 in. 

In actual practice, however, the 
quantity of air in fan ventilation falls 
short of this estimate, and likewise the 
water gage. The fourth power of the 
speed, in practice, has been found to 
vary about as the fifth power of the 
quantity, which makes the eighth power 
of the speed vary as the fifth power of 
the water gage. In other words, the 
water gage does not fall as rapidly as 
the speed decreases. A decrease in 
speed from 60 to 40 r.p.m. will show a 
fall in water gage from 2 in. to 1.04 in., 
or say 1 in. 
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Anthracite Operators Refuse to Grant Concessions 


Demanded by United Mine Workers 


Operators Declare That While Wages Are Falling and Work Is Irregu- 
lar the Anthracite Mine Workers Have High Wages and Steady Work 
and Should Feel Abundantly Well Satisfied with Their Contract 


T a meeting of the joint committee of anthracite oper- 
Aes and representatives of the United Mine Workers 
in the anthracite field held in Philadelphia Dec. 23 
the representatives of the operators presented their formal 
answer declining the proposal of the mine workers to adjust 
the alleged “inequalities” in the contract of Sept. 2, 1920, 
so as to give the mine workers an additional increase of 
approximately 13 per cent in wages, with a minimum of $6 
a day for labor. 

The reply of the operators is as follows: 

“After a series of conferences, held at the request of the 
President of the United States, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing certain ‘inequalities’ which you claim exist in the award 
of the U. S. Anthracite Coal Commission, you asked at our 
last meeting that your request for the adjustment of these 
‘inequalities’ be construed as a demand for a general in- 
crease of approximately 13 per cent to contract miners, 
with the establishment of a minimum day wage of not 
less than $6 for an eight-hour day for day workers, and that 
a definite reply be made by the operators to your demand 
for a reopening of the award of the U. S. Anthracite Coal 
Commission. 

“We have carefully considered your proposition and here- 
with make reply. If in the application of a general wage 
award such as that made by the U. S. Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission there be individual cases of inequality, so far as 
such may be found to exist we stand ready to agree with 
you on a constructive remedy. So far, however, as the ques- 
tion of reopening the award is concerned, we must definitely 
decline your proposition, for the following reasons: 


AWARD OF COMMISSION INTENDED To BE FINAL TILL 1922 


“(1) The award of the U. S. Anthracite Coal Commission 
was a final disposition of wage matters in the anthracite 
region for the period of two years from April 1, 1920, and 
under the terms of submission its findings were written 
into an agreement, effective as of that date, which constitutes 
a binding contract upon both parties subscribing thereto. 

“The commission represented the three parties at in- 
terest, viz., the mine workers, the operators, and the public. 
The repudiation of this award by the operators and miners 
alone would be a breach of faith with the public, which was 
a party to the submission. The operators decline to be a 
party to an agreement which would, in effect, be a com- 
pliance with demands which, after full consideration, were 
denied by the commission. 

“For almost twenty years wages and working conditions 
in the anthracite industry have been governed by agree- 
ments. At the termination of the contract ending March 
31, 1920, there was a failure to reach an agreement. After 
eight weeks of negotiation the Secretary of Labor invited 
the negotiating committee to meet with him in Washing- 
ton. His offer of mediation was accepted by the operators, 
but declined by the miners. Thereupon by common consent 
the matters at issue were submitted to arbitration by a 
commission appointed at the instance of and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the condition that the find- 
ings of such commission should be written into an agree- 
ment which would be retroactive to April 1, 1920. 

“This commission sat for five weeks and did not adjourn 
the hearings until each side had completed its testimony 
and argument. There can be no contention that full con- 
sideration of the merits of the matters at issue was denied, 
and both parties, in accordance with their previous agree- 
ment, are in honor bound to adhere to the terms of the 
awerd. If results obtained by an arbitration undertaken 


under such circumstances, prosecuted with so much effort, 
and finally and formally accepted by both sides in accord- 
ance with the terms of the submission, are to be so lightly 
regarded, it is plain that there can be no reliance on arbi- 
tration. 

“After years of unsuccessful efforts on the part of your 
organization to obtain through an agreement a formal 
recognition of the United Mine Workers of America by the 
anthracite operators, the award of the commission granted 
this demand. Recognition was granted in the face of for- 
mer denials largely because of your representation as to 
the distinct autonomy of the anthracite districts; and yet 
one of your first acts after the agreement was signed has 
been to demand, with insistence, its abrogation, on the plea 
that it is not in accord with the wage rates in the bitumi- 
nous field. 

“Collective bargaining is founded on the principle that 
both parties shall in good faith observe the terms of their 
agreements, and in the anthracite field it must, in order to 
be successful, take cognizance of the conditions in that 
industry as they affect the earning capacity of its em- 
ployees, and their health and welfare, as compared with con- 
ditions in other industries similarly located and constituted. 
It cannot be made to depend upon rates paid in the bitu- 
minous industry, where conditions are vitally different. 


Cost oF LIVING HAS STEADILY LOWERED SINCE AWARD 


“(2) In the judgment of the operators no condition has 
arisen since the award of the commission, either in the 
general wage structure of the country or in the cost of 
living, which has produced a burden upon the anthracite 
workers. On the contrary, many classes of workers in other 
industries have voluntarily accepted a reduction in wages 
and the cost of living has steadily declined. 

“The wage rates established by the U. S. Anthracite Coal 
Commission were substantially equal to and in many re- 
spects higher than the wages paid for similar conditions 
of employment in surrounding industries. The hourly rates 
of earnings established by the commission provided increases 
for inside employees averaging 132.8 per cent over 1912 
(contract miners’ earnings increasing from 42.5¢c. per hour 
to 99.2c.); for outside employees an increase of 167.5 per 
cent (common laborers’ earnings advancing from 18c. per 
hour to 52.5¢.), and for all employees an average increase 
of 138.6 per cent (average hourly earnings for all employees 
advancing from 30.3c. per hour to 72.3c.). 


AWarp Now More FAVORABLE THAN WHEN MADE 


“Since the date of the award there has been a marked and 
continuing decline in business activity, which has decreased 
the opportunity for employment in other industries. The 
anthracite industry has not as yet been affected by those 
adverse conditions and the terms of the award are more 
favorable to the employees at the present time than they 
were at the time the award was made. It is highly impor- 
tant that the stability of the industry should be maintained 
in order that the opportunity for steady employment may 
continue uninterrupted, 

“It is therefore a time for constructive effort on the part 
of employers and employees in the industry, a time for 
harmony and co-operation rather than of discord and of in- 
sistent demand for concessions which cannot be granted, 
for the reasons above outlined.” 

The document is signed by F. H. Hemelright, C. F. Huber, 
W. J. Richards and S. D. Warriner. 
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Calder Committee Raid Fails to Yield Evidence of 
Wrongdoing by National Coal Association 


Straightforward Evidence of J. D. A. Morrow Establishes Propriety of Asso- 
ciation’s Activities — Investigators Not Satisfied with Explanations of 
High Prices — Calder Still Seeks Graft to Justify Nationalization Scheme 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Calder Committee on Reconstruction and Production 

to the offices of the National Coal Association re- 
sulted in the discovery of any evidence of wrongdoing 
on the part of the association, it was not disclosed 
during the hearings which followed. David Wing, a 
consulting economist retained by the committee; Walter 
Y. Durand, detailed to the committee by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and other assistants are continuing 
a search of certain of the association’s records of which 
the committee took temporary possession. 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the association, 
who is in charge of the Washington office, was subjected 
to a grilling examination by members of the committee 
-and by its counsel. His straightforward replies and 
explanations evidently satisfied the committee that in 
many respects, at least, their suspicions had not been 
well founded. At least one member of the committee 
referred to him as having been an excellent witness, 
while many in attendance regarded his explanation as 
having established the entire propriety and legality of 
the National Coal Association’s activities. 


[: THE unexpected visit of representatives of the 


FAIL TO PROVE IMPROPER INFLUENCE 


The effort of the committee to develop that the weekly 
coal reports of the U. S. Geological Survey had been 
influenced by the fact that the National Coal Associa- 
tion contributed $500 per month for their maintenance 
during the interim between the termination of the Fuel 
Administration and the beginning of the next fiscal 
year was anything but convincing. The determined 
effort to make something of the fact that the National 
Coal Association .has contributed this $500 monthly 
‘ apparently has fallen flat. 

Among the papers found in the National Coal Asso- 
ciation’s file was the correspondence with one of the 
local coal-trade bureaus of Illinois in regard to the 
reporting to the Survey of production figures by dis- 
tricts in that state. This bureau had declined to give 
any returns whatsoever unless the figures for Illinois 
were given as a whole, rather than by districts. It was 
brought out that the Geological Survey could do nothing 
but accede to the demand. As the furnishing of the 
returns is entirely voluntary, the Survey preferred tak- 
ing what the local bureau would give rather than 
get no returns from it whatsoever. It also was made 
clear that there had been no secret made of the con- 
tribution by the National Coal Association. The fact 
was published generally at the time and the entire 
transaction is explained in detail in the annual report 
of the director of the Geological Survey, sttbmitted 
at the opening of the present session of Congress. 

The discovery on Mr. Morrow’s desk of a copy of a 
letter written to Senator Edge by the director of the 
Geological Survey led to insinuating questions as to 


whether the National Coal Association is furnished with 
copies of the Geological Survey’s correspondence with 
members of Congress. Instead of anything improper 
being shown, it has been developed that the release 
of the letter was obtained in a perfectly ethical man- 
ner from Senator Edge’s secretary. A number of other 
bubbles were pricked in the same manner. 

The committee evidently expects to use the fact of the 
refusal of the Illinois bureau to furnish figures except 
those of its own liking as its main argument in con- 
tending that the returns should be compulsory, rather 
than voluntary. Incidentally, in that connection the 
action of the local bureau was not upheld by the National 
Coal Association. The correspondence showed clearly 
that the position of the National Association was all 
that the committee could ask. 

Numerous attempts were made by Mr. Morrow, 
George H. Cushing and by Colonel D. B. Wentz to 
explain the high prices which prevailed until recently. 
The committee quite evidently is not satisfied with any 
explanation that has been made and it will not be sur- 
prising if it goes further into the matter. The sugges- 
tion has been made that the committee would have 
developed more interesting information had it seized the 
books of some of those who stand between the producer 
and the ultimate consumer. 

In connection with the hearing a number of rumors 
are afloat. It is not clear to many why the Calder 
committee is delving into the investigation already 
begun by Senator Frelinghuysen’s committee. There is 
a rumor that Senator Calder’s statement with regard 
to the nationalization of coal mines had proven dis- 
pleasing to President-elect Harding. Should Senator 
Calder be able to develop that the coal trade is honey- 
combed with graft and that the public is being sys- 
tematically mulcted in a wholesale manner, it would 
furnish some basis for his nationalization statement. 
The rumor is afloat that this is his endeavor. 

It also is alleged that some inspiration came from 
within the Federal Trade Commission and from another 
semi-public interest which is unfriendly to the National 
Coal Association. 


CONTRACTS UNFILLED BECAUSE OF PRIORITY ORDERS 


George H. Cushing, general manager of the Wholesale 
Coal Association, with offices in Washington, the first wit- 
ness called by the Calder committee on Tuesday, Dec. 21, 
was questioned by Chairman Calder as to the membership 
of the association, its revenues and its work. Mr. Cushing 
said it had about six hundred members, the dues were from 
$25 to $100 a year and the yearly receipts were about $45,- 
000. It was organized at the instance of the Fuel Admin- 
istration in 1917 to assist the administration in fuel matters. 
It had been reorganized in 1918 for the purpose of studying 
the merchandising of coal and to get a constructive coal 
program. Asked about the breaking of contracts, Mr. Cush- 
ing said he believed in the fulfillment of contracts, but that 
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priority orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
diverting coal to New England and to the Lakes, had pre- 
vented the fulfillment of contracts. Mr. Cushing said the 
price of coal has been gradually coming down, and con- 
sumers could now name their price. 

“That is interesting to us,” said Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
who said all the evidence before the committee tended to 
show that prices were high. Senator Edge, of New Jersey, 
said he had been informed by a consumer that he was 
paying $21 for coal from Pennsylvania and wanted to know 
the reason for the difference as compared with the mine 
price of $4 and $4.50. 

Mr. Cushing said high prices were not unusual in October, 
as there was.a panicky market and there might have been 
isolated cases of small quantities selling at high prices. 
Senator Calder remarked that the War Department had 
paid $11 a ton for coal in November. 

As early as April, Mr. Cushing said, wholesalers sought 
to prevent inordinate prices, but their efforts were fruitless, 
as public officials had continually harangued the people 
about an impending coal famine, which spread panic among 
buyers, who thereupon purchased regardless of their needs 
and regardless of prices. Large consumers gave commis- 
sions to buy coal and sent agents to compete with them. 
Contracts were set aside and priorities increased alarm 
among buyers. Those who opposed exports overstated the 
situation and placed undue emphasis on labor conditions 
in England. The situation disorganized the wholesalers, 
who were played upon by temptations caused by alarming 
statements of fuel shortage by federal and state officials. 

“Did you state during this time that there was plenty 
of coal and that prices would go down?” asked Senator 
Edge. 

“T did” replied Mr, Cushing. “Beginning in April and 
throughout the summer I issued statements and made public 
addresses all over the country to the effect that there was 
plenty of coal and no shortage.” He added that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the association issued statements that 
the alleged shortage of coal was without foundation and 
advising the members to avoid high prices. 


DENIES COMBINE CONTROLLED BITUMINOUS OUTPUT 


In reply to Senator Edge he said that some wholesalers 
did sell at high prices, that the association could not control 
individual actions, as the members could not get their coal 
under contract and had to compete with purchasing agents 
of the government and of consumers in obtaining coal. He 
said that no large combinations controlled the output, as 
there was no dominant influence in the bituminous field. 

Asked as to what government agencies alarmed the people 
over a coal shortage Mr. Cushing named the Railroad 
Administration, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Council of National Defense, the Geological Survey and the 
Frelinghuysen coal committee of the Senate. If the country 
had been free from these alarming influences, Mr. Cushing 
declared, there would have been an equitable distribution of 
coal and at fair prices. But instead the people were thrown 
into a panic and bought coal regardless of their immediate 
need and of price. He said a public utility in central New 
York had an assigned-car order for two cars a day and also 
bought 30,000 tons spot. 

“Do you approve of priority orders?” asked Senator Edge. 

“I do not,” was the reply. “They did not add a pound of 
coal to the production. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was panic stricken in issuing these orders.” 

“Can we announce as coming from your association that 
if firms purchase coal under contracts in the old way, cover- 
ing their needs, and there is no competition in the field, that 
coal will not be beyond the normal price, considering addi- 
tional cost of labor?” asked Senator Edge. 

“Until we have another war and another explosion and 
disorganization of business, the people of the country may 
forget that there is a coal problem and disregard the poss- 
ible danger of a fuel famine or runaway prices, provisioned 
on the statement that the government does not kill the 
transportation system,” said Mr. Cushing. He said he had 
more doubt about the 1920 Transportation Act than about 
the ability of the coal supply to meet the country’s needs. 
He declared that the Transportation Act did not offer an 
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incentive to build new railroad mileage. He declared that 
a criminal law was needed rather than discretionary powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as the railroads 
were told by the commission what they could or could not 
do. The country needed protection against the immorality 
of railroad men. He would exclude railroad mechanics from 
such a law, and let anybody build a railroad, provided it was 
not against the public interest. 

Mr. Cushing referred to a questionnaire which had been 
sent out by the Council of National Defense as to coal re- 
quirements, but said that it was not published because a 
great many who answered were not telling the truth. 

F. T. Miller, counsel of the committee, asking about coal 
exports, said that during July, August and September coal 
was exported at Tidewater at the rate of forty million tons 
a year, but Mr. Cushing said exports were only about 
twenty million tons. 

Senator Kenyon asked if the wholesalers could not make 
contracts with operators and do away with competitive 
buying. Mr. Cushing said it could be done, but that during 
the last few months people were wildly buying coal. He 
instanced the fact that Henry Ford employed ten agents to 
buy coal for his Detroit plant. Three of these agents did 
not know the identity of each other in Kentucky and bid 
against one another and raised the price of coal one day 
from $9 to $11 a ton. Manufacturers of central New York 
had placed orders with five agents who also competed against 
each other. 

Senator Edge suggested a government regulation pro- 
hibiting the purchase of more than the requirements of an 
individual or firm. Mr, Cushing said this would go against 
the theory of Senator Frelinghuysen, who advocated a 
five months’ supply. He estimated there was in storage 
now between forty-five and fifty-five million tons—a thirty 
days’ supply—which would average the year around suffi- 
cient to meet every possible need. He was not opposed te 
putting the price down to a low figure. 

Senator Calder asked Mr. Cushing if he had advised his 
members not to answer a Department of Justice question- 
naire, producing the following telegram sent by Mr. Cushing 
July 30 last: 

“Am advised by competent counsel you need not answer 
Department of Justice questionnaire. Important you do not 
disclose name of operator or his price, as it will prove de- 
trimental to your business. Give your own business only, 
if you can do so. Please disseminate.” 


UNCERTAINTY CONCERNING A REASONABLE PRICE 


Mr. Cushing said he had sent this telegram to the Board 
of Directors after consulting counsel—Messrs. Stansfield 
and Levy—and after consultation with Judge Ames of the 
Department of Justice and Attorney General Palmer, in de- 
fense of the legal rights of members of the association on 
a legal point that was not definitely clear. He had asked — 
Judge Ames what was meant by a reasonable price and alse 
the definition of a crime under the Lever law, but the 
Department of Justice could not tell what was a reasonable 
price so as to avoid incrimination of the members. He said 
the coal men had been charging a margin which they 
thought was within the law, but there were legal questions 
about it, and as the price a grand jury might fix might be. 
below this figure he advised the members not to become in- 
formers against the operators. He said the Department of 
Justice had stated that it had exceeded its rights in the case. 

Senator Edge thought the telegram was an invitation to 
keep up prices, but Mr. Cushing said the tendency was the 
other way, the members merely standing on their legal 
rights. Mr. Cushing said he told Attorney General Palmer 
he was sending the telegram and that Mr. Palmer said it 
was entirely proper. As there was uncertainty about the 
law he did not think the members should be disgraced by 
criminal proceedings. In reply to Senator Calder Mr. Cush- 
ing said he had requested the members of the association 
to submit reports on prices, which he said he would submit 
to the committee. 

Mr. Cushing favored an anti-trust law for railroads in- 
stead of the Interstate Commerce Commission and said 
the commission should be abolished or its functions divided 
so that there would not be the present situation, the com- 
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mission acting as an executive, legislative and judicial body. 
“When railroads charged rates as they pleased, we had rea- 
sonable rates and transportation; when we stopped that we 
had unreasonable rates and no transportation,” declared 
Mr. Cushing. He said that in the 113 years’ history of the 
coal trade there never was a threat of a shortage. 

Mr. Calder asked about unsold American coal on the 
French market and if it would be sent back to this country. 
Mr. Cushing said he had heard that there were 250,000 tons 
unsold in Europe, which has been sent on speculation during 
the English strike. 

A sensational turn was developed when, in reply to Sen- 
ator Edge as to where the coal profits went, Mr. Cush- 
ing said, “Everywhere; operators, wholesalers, and in some 
cases it went to officials of the U. S: Government who went 
into the coal business; in other cases it went to railroad men 
who confiscated coal and resold it to themselves and divided 
the profits.” 

“Ts that in violation of the Lever law?” asked Senator 
Edge. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Who are the government officials?”’ asked Senator Ken- 
yon. 

Mr. Cushing asked that that be considered a privileged 
communication, as he would not like to reveal it. 

“What part of the government are they in—legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or what; army or navy?” pressed Kenyon. 

Mr. Cushing said he did not care to reveal names publicly, 
as the matter had been passed, and no good would come 
of it; but Senators Kenyon, Edge and Calder insisted that 
the public was entitled to know if public officials had 
profited. Mr. Cushing tried to withdraw the statement but 
the committee was insistent that he reveal the names, either 
publicly or in private, and Mr. Cushing promised to inform 
the committee confidentially, saying, “There is no chance for 
it to return; it is no use to dig into the grave.” 


EAGERLY SEEK NAMES OF GOVERNMENT PROFITEERS 


“If government officials have made profits in handling 
coal, the people ought to know it,” demanded Senator Ken- 
yon. Mr. Cushing explained that the panic over coal un- 
loosened human nature. After Mr. Cushing conferred pri- 
vately with the committee it was stated that he had told 
the members that a group of government employees headed 
by a dollar-a-year man who has since left the government 
had organized a pool to profiteer in coal and had made as 
much as $600,000 on a single deal by sharing a profit of 
$1.50 per ton on 450,000 tons. Railroad men and an army 
officer were named and cases cited where coal was diverted 
from its route for private gain or where advance govern- 
ment information was translated into dollars by the exploi- 
tation of panic-stricken consumers. In some cases, Mr. 
Cushing was told, there could be a fifty-fifty split with him 
if he would make the proper move, and in one particular 
case he was offered 25c. a ton for himself if he would get 
400,000 tons for the persons interested, which would have 
meant a profit of $100,000, which he spurned. 

At Wednesday’s session Mr. Cushing told the committee 
that the coal men had not planned the series of government 
statements and actions which had caused a shortage panic. 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice president of the National Coal 
Association, was subjected to a severe examination as to 
its operations and activities before the departments and 
in legislation. : 

Fortified by the minute books, financial transactions and 
correspondence of the association, seized by the committee 
earlier in the week, Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, quizzed Mr. 
Morrow unmercifully as to the motives of the association. 
Preceding this, however, Mr. Morrow explained why he dif- 
fered from Mr. Cushing as to the coal situation, Mr. Mor- 
row insisting that there had been a shortage and that the 
Geological Survey figures disproved Mr. Cushing’s state- 
ment that there was no shortage. Mr. Morrow explained 
that the association was organized at the instance of the 
Council of National Defense and co-operated with the Fuel 
Administration. Mr. Morrow was a dollar-a-year man with 
the Fuel Administration, in charge of distribution of coal. 
The price had been fixed by the Fuel Administration men 
who had nothing to do with coal. Mr. Morrow had had an 
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understanding with Dr. Garfield that he was not to have 
anything to do with price-fixing. 

Senator Kenyon asked as to the membership of the asso- 
ciation and its purposes and Mr. Morrow said it comprised 
about 2,200 of the 7,000 bituminous coal producers. Mr. 
Morrow ascribed the recent coal situation to lack of curs 
at the mines and the switchmen’s strike, which dislocated 
coal movement in the principal coal regions of the East 
for six weeks. Mr. Morrow was questioned also as to the 
finances of the association and Mr. Miller produced a balance 
sheet of the association showing its receipts and expendi- 
tures for the last three years, commenting on an item of 
$100,000 for counsel fees. 

“Do you attempt to influence legislation?” asked Senator 
Kenyon. 

“No,” was the answer. “When there is legislation before 
Congress which affects the coal industry we endeavor to 
have the views of the association presented to the proper 
committee or Senators, so that they may be advised of the 
situation. We have never lobbied. We only make such rep- 
resentations as can be done in a proper way.” 


UNWILLING TO Favor ANY ONE LOCALITY 


“Why have the office in Washington? 
center,” commented Senator Kenyon. 

Mr. Morrow replied that there had been some discussion 
of moving the office away, but it might be construed as 
favoring a special locality, and there also was the need of 
maintaining quarters in Washington because the associa- 
tion had to handle matters before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the American Railroad Association. 

“Do you secure information from operators as to cost 
of production?” asked Senator Kenyon. 

Mr. Morrow said the association in November began to 
obtain information for 1919 and 1920 with the intention of 
presenting it to the Calder or any other committee, and 
expected to present it, showing reports of production and 
profits of operators. 

Senator Calder asked if the association sent its members 
reports of production and price of other operators. Mr. 
Morrow said the association did not, although in April, 
1919, it had endeavored to obtain from various local asso- 
ciations information as to prices which had been obtained 
on closed transactions and to give that information to the 
public for the benefit of the consumer and producer. This 
information was presented to the Frelinghuysen committee 
up to November, 1919, and then the government fixed prices 
and there was no need for the figures. 

When government prices were removed in April, 1920, the 
Department of Justice announced that it would consider the 
collection and dissemination of such information illegal. 
The Board of Directors was advised by counsel that it was 
proper for coal men to obtain this information the same as 
was done with wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade and 
cotton on the New York market but that the association 
decided to discontinue the reports until the courts decided 
the question. 

Senator Edge wanted an explanation of the variation in 
the price of coal, from $21 and $23 a ton. Mr. Morrow said 
there was only a small quantity of coal, which was bid 
for wildly by excited buyers. 

“Why do you say a small portion, when in August and 
September no consumer could get coal for less than $16 to 
$222” 

Mr. Morrow said the committee had not heard from 
people who had received coal on contracts at lower prices. 


It is not the coal 


No GENERAL BREAKING OF CONTRACTS BY OPERATORS 


Senator Edge insisted that contracts were abrogated, and 
Mr. Morrow admitted that some contracts might have been 
but that there was no general breaking of contracts by 
coal producers during the last nine months. He said coal 
contracts were scrupulously observed, while consumers fre- 
quently canceled their contracts when prices declined. 

Senator Kenyon asked how it was that the Shipping Board 
had to pay $16 a ton for bunker coal at Norfolk. Mr. Mor- 
row said the board did not make contracts. He declared 
the failure of the board to contract for coal was an inex- 
cusable example of mismanagement. Mr. Morrow said the 
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members of the association were not charging high prices, 
and if they did he was not responsible for their sales. The 
highest prices were paid by manufacturing plants. 

Senator Calder said that public utilities with contracts 
could not get a third of their coal yet they could get coal at 
spot prices. Senator Edge also insisted that it was com- 
mon knowledge that people could get all the coal they 
wanted at high prices. Mr. Morrow said the cars were 
taken away from operators who had contracts and some 
operators who operated a large number of mines paid bon- 
uses to miners to produce coal for spot sale. 

Senator Calder read a letter to the association from a 
man in Pittsburgh, saying that if public utilities wanted to 
pay the price they could get coal. Mr. Morrow said public 
utilities abused the priority order, which was later abolished 
and there is and was no reason for utilities to stock coal in 
the Pittsburgh district. The association had nothing to do 
with prices, blacklisting or contracts. 

Senator Calder asked if the members told Mr. Morrow of 
prices. Mr. Morrow said that they did not. 

QUOTES CLEVELAND SPEECH OF COLONEL WENTZ 

Senator Kenyon read several extracts from the speech 
of Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of the National Coal As- 
sociation, at the Cleveland meeting last autumn in regard 
to the work of the association. Mr. Morrow said the asso- 
ciation officers had informed Secretary Tumulty in a proper 
manner of the coal situation and of what the association was 
doing to correct the situation. He said the association did 
not favor the creation this year of a Fuel Administrator not 
from a selfish interest but because such an organization 
would not remedy the situation. 

Quoting Colonel Wentz as saying the association would 
fight the Lever law and Fuel Administration, Senator Ken- 
yon asked “Your association was against legislation by 
Congress regulating the coal industry?” Mr. Morrow said 
such legislation was not necessary. ‘Your theory is that 
coal is a private matter?” asked Kenyon. Mr. Morrow said 
the association opposed coal regulation openly and with 
legitimate means, as coal in this country would last seven 
thousand years and control by the government was not 
necessary. 

“So you want to control your own industry, so that abnor- 
mal prices may continue?” asked Senator Edge. 

“The association does not control the industry; competi- 
tion will keep prices down,” replied Mr. Morrow. 

“We are looking for a solution so that past conditions will 
not recur,” said Senator Edge. “Would it be a violation 
of the Anti-Trust Act if your association controlled 50 per 
cent of the coal and if you sold with the understanding that 
dealers to whom you sold could not quote prices beyond a 
certain maximum?” Mr. Morrow said this would have a 
strong effect on the situation. 

Senator Kenyon, referring to Colonel Wentz’s statement 
of what the association was doing in Washington, asked 
“was the purpose to influence legislation?” “No,” said Mr. 
Morrow. 

OBJECTED TO STIPULATION ON KEEPING OF BOOKS 

Senator Kenyon asked why the association enjoined the 
Federal Trade Commission from requiring cost reports and 
Mr. Morrow explained that it was because the commission 
sought to stipulate the manner in which the coal companies 
kept books, which was essential to the management of their 
business. They could not keep two sets of books, as they 
have been required under the commission’s order. The com- 
mission also sought to require a different system of book 
accounts than those required under the revenue laws, al- 
though the Treasury and commission could not agree on one 
form. Many of the coal companies said the matter should 
be taken up by the association on behalf of the industry, 
and the association advised the commission the suit would be 
filed questioning their authority to obtain the reports, and 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court sustained the in- 
junction. The question of disclosing profits did not enter 
into the suit. 

In reply to various questions as to actions taken by the 
association, as read by Senator Kenyon from the minute 
book of the association, Mr. Morrow said the committee 
acted on current matters, rendering its opinion, but made 
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no concerted effort to put statements in the hands of mem- 
bers of Congress. Its comments in letters to members on 
various phases of legislation also was a matter of deduction 
from current events. 


Secretary Reed of the National Coal Association was 
examined as to the finances of the association and was asked 
about an item for salaries of clerks of the Geological Survey 
in compiling coal statistics. Mr. Reed explained that the 
association had contributed to the employment of clerks 
in the Survey in the publication of coal statistics. For this 
$400 a month was given but no allotments for this purpose 
had been made since June 30. The payments were made by 
arrangement with the Survey, which had no funds to 
continue these statistics, which were considered of value 
to the public. He admitted in reply to Senator Kenyon that 
it probably was not good policy for a government to accept 
outside contributions, and Senator Kenyon remarked that 
Congress had stopped the Rockefeller Foundation from pay- 
ing clerks in the Agricultural Department. 


Mr. Morrow, asked as to the opposition of the associa- 
tion to an embargo on coal, said it was based on the ground 
that a single industry should not be singled out for an em- 
bargo. Senator Edge, however, said that coal entered into. 
the daily life of the people, and said that while there was 
a shortage of coal the association had opposed an embargo. 
Mr. Morrow said it was important to continue the export 
of coal to foreign countries who relied on America for coal. 
Senator Edge was inclined to agree that an embargo against 
a single industry was unfair, but added that there might be 
some situation justifying unusual remedies. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSUMERS IN COMPETITION 


Senator Calder said that Tidewater coal for domestic 
use could not be obtained because the facilities were all 
used for export, and Mr. Miller said that New England 
bought its coal in competition with export coal. 
Mr. Morrow said this was not true, as the New Englanders 
competed among themselves. 


Senator Kenyon asked as to the association paying the 
clerks of the Geological Survey to obtain coal figures and 
Mr. Morrow explained that the offer of the association to 
the Survey to do this was accepted when there were no funds 
of the Survey for this purpose and it was considered im- 
portant to the public that the figures be continued. The 
association made no request as to how the work was to 
be done. “Do you think that is a good principle?” asked 
Senator Kenyon. “No,” said Mr. Morrow, “but if the 
figures are of vital concern to the people they should be 
continued even by private subscription.” 

Senator Kenyon produced a letter from an Illinois oper- 
ator objecting to the giving of the working time by Illinois 
districts, and said that the Survey had changed the report 
so as to include the working time for the state only and not 
by districts. “The change was not made at our request” 
said Mr. Morrow. He said the relations of the association 
with the Survey were such as to permit cordial co- -operation 
but were not improper. 

“Did you try to secure the passage or defeat of bills?” 
asked Senator Kenyon, referring to action taken by the as- 
sociation on various measures. “A great many of those re- 
solutions are perfunctory in the form of registering our posi- 
tion. We have not engineered propaganda in behalf or 
against bills. We do not send letters or interview Congress- 
men. Our work is done in a proper way.” ’* 

Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of the association, was 
called to explain why the War Department bought coal at 
$11 a ton. Colonel Wentz explained that Secretary of War 
Baker had ordered coal purchased at that price. None of 
the coal was bought from mines in which Colonel Wentz 
was directly or indirectly interested. He said the War De- 
partment insisted, against his advice, on buying large quan- 
tities of coal in September at high prices, when if the order 
had been spread over a longer period the coal could have 
been obtained more cheaply. 

On Sept. 16 last, Colonel Wentz said, he was one of a 
number of coal men who had been asked by the department 
to purchase a million tons of coal, the government fixing 
its maximum price at $11 a ton and allowing a fixed com- 
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mission of 5c. a ton. Colonel Wentz said he advised the 
War Department representative to buy only a little coal 
and then buy a little more later, to benefit by receding 
prices. Immediate purchase was insisted on, however, and 
the coal was obtained in the open market at the then pre- 
vailing prices. Colonel Wentz said the coal of his mines 
had sold during the last few months at an average price of 
$3.50 a ton. 

Colonel Wentz was asked if he had heard of government 
officials profiteering in coal. He replied that he had heard 
of instances but had no personal knowledge on the subject. 


/ 





Efficiency of Railroads Greatly Increased 
Under Private Operation 


N the nine full months since the Government turned back 

the railroads to theirowners on March 1, ‘according to 
Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives, the railroad companies under private 
operation have: 


(1) Increased the average movement per freight car per 
day 6.3 miles—from 22.3 to 28.6 miles. i 

(2) Increased the average load per car 1.7 tons—from 
28.3 to 30 tons. 

(3) Made substantial reduction in the number of unserv- 
iceable locomotives. 

(4) Reduced the accumulation of loaded but unmoved 
freight cars from 103,237 on March 1 to 21,991 on Dec. 3, 
of which only 6,386 were detained because of the inability 
of the railroads to move them. 

(5) Relocated approximately 180,000 box cars from the 
East to the West for the movement of farm produce. 

(6) Relocated approximately 180,000 open-top cars from 
the West to the East to keep up the production of coal. 

(7) Moved the third highest coal production in the history 
of the country. 

(8) Spent over $500,000,000 extra on improving the main- 
tenance of tracks, bridges, cars and locomotives. 

(9) Contracted to spend about $250,000,000, largely out 
of earnings, for additions and betterments to promote the 
movement of cars. 

(10) Made arrangements to purchase approximately 50,- 
000 new freight cars, 1,500 new locomotives, and 1,000 new 
passenger cars. 

(11) Begun the reconstruction of thousands of old cars. 

(12) Moved—with a deteriorated plant, under disturbed 
labor and business conditions—the largest volume of traffic 
ever known in a single year, with the highest efficiency yet 
achieved, and with a minimum addition to the value of the 
property on which the public has to pay a return through 
rates, 


THERE WAS A decrease of 5,053 cars, or approximately 
252,650 tons, in coal handled by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
during the month of November as compared with the month 
of October, 1920. While the decrease was partly attribut- 
able to several holidays, a serious congestion also was a 
factor in lowered loading. Cars loaded in the various dis- 
tricts for the two months were as follows: 


District November October 
OER stata @ aia), 5, 2) auc), dhsl 6) vg to eahetan neous 4 10,502.6 11,455.0 
SCalewhn nfo A Tae A RP ae Bk Re ae 10,462.7 11,205.7 
BORGIR TVET Ae iialei. sislinlss Mersteiers ah. Sette ebeneld s 4,581.4 5,194.0 
Ifa a es 25 HAE OIE RO DE Pte eee 16,245.8 18,892.4 
Kentucky........ mAGoo: chalga, os drae.e ae, oo 5,413.2 551.4 
DU SR CUMMINGS Sehr Ge, nie cree oer aie Oot leietels Gus trae 47,205.7 52,258.5 


DURING THE LAST fiscal year the Bureau of Mines turned 
into the Treasury the following miscellaneous receipts: 


On Account of— Amount 
Royalties from coal mined on leased Government lands............ $25,584.93 
Fees fur tests of explosives..........sssseeeueeae. Fa. 6) « ett cual bie ik 5,687 .00 
Mees FOr tests OL gnine JAIMPSs sash: hie as myelsta oct Maysnclarece «currents ag 78.50 
Fees for tests of explosion proof motors:................05. Cans 200.00 
Fees for assays of ore......... BLAU eie «he oud EAL EM LOY Eee ee 459.75 
Hens forconlsane lysed stan. asap gateet: ie a 0 ons tA ttecae «G2 tars ctahais adler «:s 2,154.00 
Wales Of DUDUCAONS: sec aces co Zecte seV a whion’s Maleate... Mert tect, tect 14,645.70 
Sales of old worn out material........ wat’: «dials Satertahn GGUS NET fc 1,350.79 
Meeafor copies Of Tecords a... ..< s iacieis» « othr cinyn wet) > Bak nies er a 24.55 

$50,185.22 


a 
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Quotations on Bunker Coal in Foreign 
Ports as of December 1 


ILLARD, SUTHERLAND & CO., INC., bunkering 

contractors for coal and oil, issue the following 
quotations on bunker coal in foreign ports as of Dec. 1. 
They announce that these quotations are simply an indica- 
tion of prices current at the time the lists were made up 
and are subject to change or withdrawal without notice. 





OEIRICC tir. ciate shen» 44s. to 49s., according to point of deliver y. 

YP 155s., Indian or South African, 

OME SOE Hin kh edie le aa waptegel ana 210s. , Welsh coal. 

Albany, Australia........ 54s. ee ti 

TAI OTS Tile Geet eee! 1 ee 150s. j 

Alicante.... 210 pesetas. 

Amsterdam............. 80.50’ guilders. 

PION Bisa sitesi aaclbatee Upon application. 

PANE WOLD on im sig eiavehand dite 4) 100s. to 135s., according to quality, 

PUB OUESIN Mets steiceverens eye ens 165s 

RS SUUEST? © aie PE hire Raley Mie 242s., 6d. 

Bahia Blancas. 3) <cei | 200s. 

IBBEDAGOs 7 onsen cack ar 1 O58: 

BAECRlOM AeA stiocstt a lehcaus 210 pesetas. 

DRY WIT hig ty hr agian to. 66 fl., according to quality and point of de- 
ivery. 

Bermuda 2. 

ROM er veteh eC ie eee 160 to 175 pesetas, according to quality, 

Bombay .. 4 rupees. B 

Bordeaux. No coal available. 


Brisbane, Australia. oe: Lid. toy) 4s. Id., according to quality and point 


of delivery. 


Sra rn: ih.) Mia coke) 30k Upon application. 
Buenos Aires....2-..-:...- 195s. 
Garg etal sige Bh. aus Es 
ADO LOW ..08 cece civic ts 2s. 6d. to 77s. 6d. according to quality 
CBU Mra ta wrest < 200 pesetas. . ; ms 
Cardiiyesyjroce be ek 1. 75s. to 82s., according to quality. 
Oana menias sen clyenc< is « 205 pesetas. 
COLOMDOa Asse vce... « 90s. 3d. 
Constantinople..........  210s., New River. / 
Copenhagen va... i246 +: 215s., British or American coal. 
Geponbian Ma, eines > Ye to Hee pesetas, according to quality. vA 
ODUNM SA Leo a eae eres to esetas, according to hi oct 
Curacao, D.WI.. 6...) $26. -* Le aS 
WORE E aes One Says overs os 162s. 6d. Df 
Dartmouth-Portland.... . 110s. ‘ ' 
Delagoa Bay............ 58s. 3d. 
rontheinyee ts 6s | oe 197 kr. 
BOW Bletes Vary octane: 110s, 
Feet ecee AES SER Ce Os. 
ibraltar 140s. plus Is. export duty; 130s. plus Is. from:D 
Glasgow. 77s. 6d. to 78s. 6d. of : “ ae 
Gothenborg. . Seg MUR E So 
Guimshiy: aa ogee tae 70s. to 75s. 
Hamburg. . 203s. 9d., German coal. 
Havre.. No coal available. 
Hook of Holland... 77.50 guilders, 
Huelva. . ; eal eeu» 200) pesetas: 
(ERUU Ne ereeliwtt ches ce 70s. to 75s. 
FEAPACHIA cn cru. oe ok 24 rupees 
Le PD REN E es ces Sree Saree 195s. 
ast ealraagie 7) we vee as We s.; 146s. from Dec. 16, 
etches San. vad sands: 
LAVErDOOL ke 1y eeteciieae Upon ber Raeenous 
: s. 9d orth Countr 
London-Gravesend...... { Ills, 6d. Welsh. y- 
Wie deitintren unraacae regs) 2 #1 O8Se Od). 
IWialagasert, «4s eshte ees: 205 pesetas. 
IN p he aa be crate ied ob cletcen unl OR, 
Manus Le ENS CARS SR 140s, 
EIDOULNO IA tiltese ce ae 9s. to 42s., according to point of deliver 
Montevideo. . athe reicts sO OS: i Mab Pe 
Newcastle, Australia... 208: 


Newcastle, U. K........ 75s. to 80s. 


No coal available. 


Oran oe atin ale 45s. 

Paden aries, 5s | 35 40.64 fl. 

IPASAB Gs Wes eee ees ck the 160 to 175 pesetas, according to quality. 
Pernambuco. v4 «sceeas « 242s.. 6d. 

Phormorth Se eaitt Gaey: ot, 110s. 

Bort Kembla tse. ates) - 30s. 

PortiNatalewen ak nik sss 71s. to 72s. 6d., according to quality 


IPOrt Pinte eeNas sues ast. « 39s. 6d. to 41s 


Port: Saidesmsycne ads’. Eh E plus 55. emergency tax, British or Amcrican 

Port Saldiy. Sis sb itesttinsss 61s, neds + 5s. emergency tax, Indian coal. 

Pulo Laut, S.E. aout 35.56 fl 

RiodeJaneiro........... 225s. 

RROBATION Se Ha dae ot ace ss 200s. 

Rotterdamis sis ose s.e 75 guilders. 

Sis LUCIAUE eee) | 15580 

Bteebomas, Vel. es acc 154s, 

St. Vincent, C.V.I....... 152s. 6d.; 147s. 6d. from Dee. 16. 

Sandnessjoen............ 197 kr. 

BANLANGELe Me ats. 160 to 175 pesetas, according to quality. 

SANCOS ES aheeie« cee crane «5 227s. 6d. 

SINKAPOLS Aas eee. ak aise 95s. to 130s., according to quality. 

Bevilleng a seine shratt: dite. Upon applicntion. 

BOULADAYa soa. te cscs: “ltd to 66 fl., according to quality and point of de- 
ivery. 

Southampton........... 112s. 

PWADsER fl csaveesese es; a to 82s. 


Sydney, Australia....... 
Sydney Harbors ea 350, 3d. 


Tarragona. . Upon application. 
Teneriffe . l6ls. F : 3 
Townsville, ‘Australia. . 54s. to 64s., according to point of delivery. 
Trmidad....4. waver... 154s. 
pune hein, hues BA s5 EBay’ lesa ‘ 
Valencia. . ieeaeves. 2 LO Desetas, 
Vigor. by Skier Perey: 170 to 185 pesetas, according to Quality; 
Upon: application. 
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Smokeless Association Appoints McVann 
Executive Vice-President 


AVING found it necessary to maintain a permanent 

Washington office, the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of West Virginia, at its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 13, amended its constitution and by-laws so as to 
permit the creation of an additional vice-president and con- 
ferred that title on E. J. McVann in addition to his present 
title of secretary. It was believed advisable to have the 
Washington office in charge of an executive officer instead 
of a ministerial officer. 

The place of the annual meeting was changed from Phil- 
adelphia to New York. The officers elected to serve during 
1921 are as follows: 

President, G. H. Caperton (president, New River Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.); first vice-president, E. E. White (presi- 
dent E. E. White Coal Co., Glenwhite, W. Va.); second vice- 
president, O. M. Deyerle (president Flat Top Fuel Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.); third (executive) vice-president, E. J. Mec- 
Vann, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, George R. Collins (vice- 


president Smokeless Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va.); secre- | 


tary, E. J. McVann (re-elected). 

There was a record attendance of operators from all four 
districts composing the field—Pocahontas, Tug River, New 
River and Winding Gulf—and also of their sales representa- 
tives, nearly one hundred members being present. John J. 
Tierney, of the Crozer Pocahontas Co., Philadelphia, the 
president, presided at the meeting. 

For membership on the Board of Governors the Poca- 
hontas district renominated T. E. Houston and O. M. 
Deyerle, the Tug River district renominated George Wolfe 
and John T. Wilson, and the New River district renominated 
Charles C. Beury and Robert H. Gross. The retiring Gov- 
ernors from the Winding Gulf district, P. M. Snyder and 
E. E. White, requested to be relieved from the duty of 
serving in 1921, and in their stead were nominated John 
Laing and A. J. King. G. H. Caperton was nominated by 
the C. & O. operators as their representative on the mem- 
bership committee; William C. Stephenson by the N. & W. 
as theirs and W. B. Beale by the Virginian operators to 
represent that territory. All of the nominees were then 
unanimously elected by the meeting of members. 


Tidewater Coal Exchange’s Existence in 
Peril, Complaint Committee Says 


OME drastic reforms must be inaugurated if the present 

Tidewater Coal Exchange is to survive, according to the 
report of the Committee on Complaints of the Exchange. 
This report is now in the hands of the Executive Committee 
of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, and although it has not 
yet been made public it is known to contain some far-reach- 
ing suggestions and recommendations. 

The committee, which was appointed following the adop- 
tion of a resolution at a meeting of the Exchange held early 
in October, does not hesitate to state that in its opinion this 
is a critical period and that unless certain changes are made 
at once there may be withdrawals of numerous shippers 
which might result in the ending of the pooling of bitumi- 
nous coal at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

The present system of accounting is condemned as being 
entirely unsuited and the Executive Committee is advised 
to study the system in use at the Sewells Point Coal Ex- 
change with a view of installing it or a similar method. 
The committee believes that every member should have a 
statement showing the exact condition of his account at 
midnight preceding the date of the receipt of the report by 
the member. In addition to furnishing the above report, 
the Sewells Point Exchange, the committee says, also fur- 
nishes to every member of that Exchange a report as to 
his standing in every pool at every pier within twenty-four 
hours from the time of arrival and dumping. 

As a sort of auxiliary to the present committee on clas- 
sification, of coals it is suggested that a classification board 
of at least three engineers, with an adequate force of as- 
sistants, be created. The report, it has been learned, does 
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not advise the abolition of the present board on classifica- 
tion but says that it can perform valuable service in its 
application of practical knowledge to the technical knowl- 
edge of the experts. 

The work of inspecting coal also is in need of change, im 
the opinion of the committee. The force of inspectors 
should be increased and it is believed that there would be 
greater satisfaction if the coal was inspected at the scales. 
This would give the shipper better opportunity to reconsign 
his coal, thereby saving him the necessity of either sacrific- 
ing his coal or paying extra freight charges, as would result 
if the coal were reshipped to another destination. 

The Executive Committee is urged to take prompt action 
regarding the recommendations and suggestions. The Com- 
mittee on Complaints consists of E. D. Enney, of New York, 
chairman; Noah H. Swayne 2d, Philadelphia, and Benjamin 
H. Reed, Baltimore. Charles S. Allen, secretary of the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York, is its 
secretary. 


Upper Potomac and Georges Creek Sign Up 


URING the third week of December the new working 

agreement for District 16, in which are included the 
Upper Potomac and Georges Creek regions, was ratified by 
both operators and mine workers, there being, as far as 
could be learned, little or no opposition by either party to 
the contract which had been worked out at Baltimore, 
Md., in a conference lasting from Tuesday, Dec. 7, until 
early Sunday morning, Dec. 12. The action of the rep- 
resentatives of the miners was approved by representa- 
tives of the various locals in District 16 at a convention 
held at Cumberland on Dec. 16. 

Operators of regions affected gathered at Cumberland 
in joint session on Friday, Dec. 17, and gave their assent 
to the provisions of the agreement reached earlier in the 
week at Baltimore, that agreement providing among other 
things for a joint board for the settlement of disputes. The 
operators named as their representatives on that board 
William H. Gibson and William Diamond, of the Upper 
Potomac fie’d, and John S. Brophy and E. Marshall Gillette, 
of the Georges Creek region. Late last week the mine 
workers had not yet designated the men to represent them. 

For a time, it will be recalled, a strike appeared to be 
imminent, but finally on Nov. 30 operators and miners met 
in conference at Baltimore, at which time the demands of 
the miners were presented. A week was taken by the oper- 
ators in which to consider such demands, another confer- 
ence being held on Dec. 7—a week later. No change was 
made by the conferees as to working hours or wages, the 
miners still enjoying a high wage rate. A marked change 
was made, however, in the method of arbitrating disputes. 
Instead of retaining that feature of the Maryland plan 
which provides for the appointment of an arbitrator by 
the Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court, the new agreement 
creates a joint board, composed equally of miners and oper- 
ators. If the board so constituted is unable to agree upon 
questions referred to it for adjudication, then an umpire is 
to pass finally upon such disputes. Aside from the feature 
just mentioned the District 16 agreement is quite similar 
to that known as the Maryland plan. 

Mines in the Upper Potomac and Georges Creek regions 
will continue to be operated as “open-shop” mines, that 
being one point upon which the operators declined to yield, 
although from all that can be learned the representatives © 
of the miners strongly pressed that feature of their de- 
mands. 

While there were twenty-two conferees in all—eleven 
representing miners and eleven representing the operators— 
the demands of the miners and the drafting of an agree- 
ment were placed in the hands of a sub-committee of oper- 
ators and miners, the members of that committee being E. 
Marshall Gillette, of the Consolidation Coal Co.; John S. 
Brophy, of the Piedmont & Georges Creek Coal Co.; R. 
P. Maloney, of the Davis Coal & Coke Co.; T. M. Dodson, 
of Weston Dodson & Co.; the committee representing the 
miners consisting of John P. White, former president of 
the United Mine Workers; Francis J. Drum, acting presi- 
dent of District 16; A. D. Ware and Aleck Brady. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





reached in the next thirty days is the opinion of Archer Wall 
Douglas, chairman of the Committee on Statistics and Stand- 
ards of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

“Advances of any moment in the prices of ‘agricultural products,” 
says Mr. Douglas, “will materially change the situation for the better, 
and reductions in the prices of commodities are likely to cause in- 
creased business in all industrial sections. Acute phases of the present 
depression will wear away steadily as the public adjusts itself to 
changed conditions brought about by a return to normal. 

“From the unfounded fears of last spring of bread lines in the 
cities and shortage of food everywhere, we are awakened to the startling 
realization of a harvest so great that we cannot at once find an ade- 
quate market for our surplus products. So there ensues that inexor- 
able law of supply and demand which decrees that overproduction is 
always accompanied by falling prices. This phase of the situation is 
peculiarly accentuated in the Southern States, where the second largest 
crop of cotton grown is met by a much reduced demand both at home 
and abroad. 

“In the South there is developing a strong sentiment toward largely 
restricting the acreage of cotton this coming spring. This plan is 
always brought forth in the days of low cotton prices, but has never 
been carried out in anything like the measure proposed by its advo- 
cates. In many ways a cotton production restricted to somewhere near 
the probable demand would be a wise proceeding if it were possible to 
forecast what the demand would be. 

“Meanwhile the bankers are well loaned up and are chary about 
extending any further credits to either merchants or farmers under 
present conditions. Merchants, like farmers, are buying only enough 
stock with which to do business. This means a much lessened volume 
of business, rigid economy on all hands, close collections and a general 
return to a strictly cash basis by an increasing number of merchants. 

“The answer, of course, is that the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand will ultimately work out the situation and no remedies or plans 
to bridge over the emergency can obscure this fact.” 


“Le the bottom of the present business depression will be 


dane eee ee ee eee ————— 


Steel Plants to Curtail 50 Per Cent 

Announcement of wage reductions, 
which promise to spread, and the 
closing of many plants for an inde- 
finite period mark a new and ad- 
vanced stage in the liquidation pro- 
cess in iron and steel, according to 
the Iron Trade Review. It is esti- 
mated that fully 50 per cent. of the 
sleel-making and mill capacity of the 
ecuntry will be shut down until 
some time after Jan. 1. Steel Cor- 
poration plants will not reduce at 
this time, in view of its favorable 
operating position. 
however, point to the beginning of a 
general readjustment of labor costs 
in the steel and iron industry which 





All indications, ° 


eventually will extend from the ore 
mines through the finishing mills. 
Eastern plate mills as a group are 
idle for the first time since 1915. In 
decided contrast to this situation, 
the Steel Corporation plants will be 
operating with slight interruption, 
as they are working against a heavy 
order book. At Pittsburgh they 
closed last week on Christmas Day 
only. The Carnegie Steel Co. oper- 
ated last week at 95 per cent. of 
ingot capacity, with full output en- 
gaged for some months ahead. The 
Iilinois Steel Co. is on an 85 per cent 
basis, while the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. last week ran at 96 
per cent., the highest point in two 
years. 


P. R. R. Orders $9,400,000 Rails 


The Pennsylvania R.R. has ordered 
200,000 tons of rails at $47 a ton, de- 
liveries to begin early next spring. 
This order, calling for $9,400,000, is 
much larger than normal rail pur- 
chases of the company, the 1919 ton- 
nage being 106,000. The order was 
distributed among these companies: 
Tilinois Steel Co., 50,000 tons; Car- 
negie Steel Co., 50,000 tons; Bethle- 
hem Steel and Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., 45,000 tons each, and 
Lackawanna Steel, 10,000 tons. An 
order for 5,000 tons of 130-pound 
section steel rails, which has been 
placed with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
completes the Reading’s 25,000-ton 
allotment for 1921. Of the rails pre- 
viously ordered 5,000 tons will come 
from the Carnegie Steel Company 
and 15,000 from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. The Santa Fe R.R. is in- 
quiring for another block of steel 
rails in addition to those recently 
ordered. 


Knitting Mills Idle a Week 


Mills of the William Carter Co., 
which operates knitting goods fac- 
teries in Needham and Springfield, 
Mass., are closed this week. When the 
plants resume a 20-per cent cut in 
wages will become operative. A 5- 
per cent bonus was given this year as 
usual. 


Boston & Albany Shops Dull 


The Boston & Albany R.R. car 
shops at West Springfield and in the 
Allston district of Boston, employing 
about 100 and 200 men, respectively, 








shut down Dec. 27 until further 
notice because of “decreased busi- 
ness.” 





Willys-Overland Subsidiary Closes 


The two Toledo factories of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., a subsidiary 
of the Willys-Overland Co., closed 
Dec. 24, throwing 400 men and wom- 
en out of work. C. O. Miniger, 
president of the company, who an- 
nounced the closing, did not state 


when operations would be resumed. 





Plate Glass Plant Suspends 


More than 1,500 men were thrown 
out of work until Feb. 1, when the 
Edward Ford Plate Glass Co. plant 
at Rossford, Ohio, closed down Dec. 
23. Officials of the company declared 
that there is no contemplated reduc- 
tion in wages when operations are 
resumed. The reason given for the 
shut-down was for a “readjustment 
of financial affairs.” 





Coats’ Thread Shops Shut Down 

J. & P. Coats, thread manufactur- 
ers, announced Dec. 23 that their 
mills in Pawtucket, R. I., would be 
closed from Dec. 24 until Jan. 3. 


About 3,500 are employed in the 
plant. 
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Five Months’ Exports of Coal to Canada Average 
Nearly 2,000,000 Net Tons Per Month 


Exports of United States coal into Canada during the 
first eleven months of 1920 are shown in the following 
table, furnished by the Geological Survey. Of marked in- 
terest are the bituminous receipts during the last five 
months, which have totalled 9,558,000 net tons, or more 
than twice the tonnage of the first six months. November 
imports—2,048,00 net tons—establish a new maximum for 
the period under review. 





Month 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Total six months, 

JAnUSTy-“JUNE Ne eee ee 6,393,000 7,739,000 5,703,000 4,662,000 
ily Se crkclen sae es Me eee 1,581,000 1,671,000 1,283,000 1,722,000 
AUIS. aero were eee ee 1,891,000 1,671,000 1,291,000 2,033,000 
September. a5.,, Cae oe 1,568,000 1,605,000 1,204,000 1,787,000 
October... tid kee eee 1,583,000 1,545,000 1,356,000 1,968,000 
Novembers..3. sete eee 1,273,000 1,440,000 892,000 2,048,000 

Total. (net'tons): aks. s 14,289,000 15,671,000 11,729,000 14,160,000 


British Weekly Coal Output Exceeds 5,000,000 Tons 


Provisional figures of the British weekly production of 
coal during the four weeks ended Nov. 27 are given in the 
current issue of The Board of Trade Journal, which gives 
the output for the week ended Nov. 27 as 5,176,500 gross 
tons, against 5,210,700 gross tons in the previous week. For 
the corresponding week in 1919 the output was 4,762,729 
gross tons. The statistics are as follows: 


Week ending Nov. 6............ 756,300 gross tons. 


Week ending Nov. 18............ 4,775,600 gross tons. 
Week ending Nov. 20............ 5,210,700 gross tons. 
Week ending Nov. 27............5,176,500 gross tons. 


Late advices indicate that production in the week of Dec. 
4 exceeded that of Nov. 20. 


Swiss Importations of Coal in October Came 
Mostly from America 


Importations of coal into Switzerland during October, 
American Trade Commissioner Groves, of Zurich, states, 
amounted to 174,716 metric tons. Of this amount 75,107 
tons came from America, 52,712 from England, and only 
smaller amounts from Belgium and France. It is noted 
that about 28,000 metric tons came from the Saar and 
Ruhr basins. It is stated that coal imports into that coun- 
try for the first eight months of 1920 were practically 
double those for the similar period of 1919 and 10 per 
cent in advance of the corresponding period of 1913. Suf- 
ficient stocks to supply the Federal railways and larger 
industries for the coming winter are reported to be on 
hand. Reduction of about 10 per cent in the price of coal 
has resulted from the government importing monopoly. 





Rapidly Reconstruct Devastated French Mines 


In an inventory of progress two years after the Armistice 
the French Commission in the United States says that two 
years ago France had lost in destruction of coal mines more 
than half of the country’s total coal producing capacity. 
Twenty-two mines with pre-war output of 20,000,000 tons 
annually, or half of France’s coal production, were destroyed 
in the Departments of Nord and Pas de Calais. 

One half of these mines are now operating, those in the 
Nord Department being expected to produce 50 per cent of 
their normal output by the end of the year and to reach 
normal production next year. These mines produced in 
January last only 85,483 tons. In September their output 

1846 





was 299,819 tons. In October, 18,653 miners, out of 44,418 
normally employed, were working in the mines. 

Including Alsace-Lorraine, French coal mines averaged 
2,000,000 tons per month during the first nine months of the 
present year. The production for September was 2,419,015 
tons. . 


Austria Unable to Obtain Fuel Requirements 

Austria’s monthly fuel requirements are figured at 
1,156,000 tons of coal and 11,040 tons of coke.. With nearly 
every country having to curtail to some extent its use of 
coal Austria does not expect to obtain its full requirement. 
The Coal Controller states that the industries could be 
maintained if 70 per cent of this requirement—800,000 
tons of coal and 80,000 tons of coke monthly—were forth- 
coming. 

In 1913 the mines of Austria produced an average of 
228,925 tons of coal monthly; in 1919 the average was 172- 
925 tons monthly. It may be said, therefore, that 15 per 
cent of the full requirement can be produced within the 
boundaries of Austria, leaving 85 per cent to be obtained 
through import. 

Passenger traffic on the Hungarian railways on Dec. 18 
was ordered suspended from Dec. 23 to Jan. 4, owing to 
lack of coal. Private houses throughout the country are 
without coal. 





Prussian Coal Output Increases 
The output in metric tons of the collieries in Prussia, the 
most important of all German coal districts, covering the 
period January-September, was as follows, the figures 
including the Saar Basin: 


1920 1919 

Tons Tons 
Pitcoal? s Sy ee ote a aI: Br ae 92,400,000 81,100,000 
DAgniten:. is ivaeec eat Mice uct ich te e eeee ee 66,600,000 55,600,000 
ORS Sere sore in cionls Mee tie icice CRE ee 18,000,000 15,600,000 

Briquets 

‘Pit Goal. in to-cctetec ee, srs ek Oe ET oe 3,000,000 2,400,000 
ignite: ». Ui) teat clot oe acc ct eRe oe. eee 14,600,000 11,800,000 


The total figures on record of the output of the Ruhr 
collieries, including the works in the occupied territory, 
during October show an increase of approximately 300,000 
tons as compared with the preceding month (the number 
of working days being the same), the figures being 8,100,000 
tons in October and 7,801,086 tons in September. 





WHILE HOPE OF obtaining any important benefit during 
the present season from the lifting of the prepayment 
requirement on Canadian coal has been abandoned, the 
matter is to be pushed actively with the idea of having the 
question settled and out of the way at the earliest possible 
date. Since the beginning of the coal year negotiations 
have been in progress between the American Wholesale 
Coal Association, the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission looking to the relief of shippers and consignees 
who suffer much inconvenience in having to prepay all 
freight charges on coal for Canadian points. The matter is 


‘to be the subject of a conference in Washington in the near 


future in which all concerned will participate. It is regarded 
as probable that final action will be taken following that 
conference. 

LACK OF COALING FACILITIES in northern Chilean ports is 
advised from Antofagasta, Chile, according to Commerce 
Reports. All vessels are requested to carry sufficient coal to 
return to the Panama Canal. Because of labor troubles 
northern ports are refusing to coal steamers that are arriv- 
ing from Valparaiso and southern ports. 
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Shipping Board Rejects All Coal Bids 


jae bids received for furnishing next year’s supply of 
bunker coal for American merchant ships at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports have been rejected, the Shipping Board an- 
nounced in Washington Dec. 22, as the prices, which ranged 
from $7 to $11.50 a ton (Coal Age, Dec. 16, pp. 1249 and 
1250), were regarded as excessive. 

New bids for approximately 2,000,000 tons of bunker coal 
for delivery at Atlantic coast ports for a period of one 
year will be received and.opened Jan. 14. 


Bituminous Coal Produced in Eleven 
Months in Central Pennsylvania* 


(In Net Tons) t+ 








Period 1917 1918 1919 1920 
api ints 4 ee | ee 5,103,621 4,637,131 5,114,716 4,390,827 
WOPIUST Ute te en 4,351,331 4,666,093 3,148,078 3,635,195 
IMigrthi rg Seat sine pide sie i 5,260,725 5,318,134 3,482,408 5,002,902 
April ie te 4,497,326 5,084,292 3,404,602 4,254,075 
Bt MER NU SS 4,840,767 5,214,803 3,649,957 4,105,668 
PUMIGU pe Te iecsisis Saige). 3/+"s 5,044,325 5,393,048 3,831,680 4,404,480 
LLY ee ieee ite ae cies dolce 4,851,237 5,590,414 4,386,820 4,705,956 
IAT ONIRE ates | pact ete. 6 osha < 5,139,502 5,702,102 4,832,219 4,947,492 
September, she.scse eh. 2. .45716,933 5,104,013 4,865,074 5,162,333 
Oetoberyridehre vice esre« as%s 5,311,568 5,265,562 5,580,692 5,112,382 
INOW OMDB ae hsitets io aicce 6 sts.s 5,174,841 4,137,915 1,205,294 4,960,312 

Totals 1] months........ 54,292,176 56,113,507 43,501,540 50,681,712 

Average monthly........ 4,935,652 5,101,227 3,954,685 4,607,428 
ianem bar tte sine s+ fie » 4,366,641 4,401,611 5 O44: 84 liieiscsk tenets «3 

Totals for year. h.'5./: 6... 58,658,817 60,515,118 46,546,381 .......... 

Average monthly........ 4,888,235 5,042,927 S876 GOD Mas esi 


*Includes boiler fuel, coal coked and local sales. i 
+ Figures supplied by Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association. 


New Tidewater Exchange Pool Separates 
Pittsburgh and Sewickley Coal 


N ANNOUNCEMENT issued Dec. 16 by the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, Inc., Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, states that the Executive Committee has authorized the 
creation of a new pool to be known as 63, 64 and 35, for 
the three sizes of coal, $-in., run of mine and slack, in which 
will be placed all mines working exclusively the Pittsburgh 
and Redstone seams of hard-structure gas-producing coal, 
as it is recognized that mines shipping this coal should be 
separated from mines working the Sewickley, Kittanning 
and: Freeport veins, on account of the difference in char- 
acter of the two coals and the purposes for which. they 
are used. 
J. W. Howe, commissioner, advises that the exchange will 
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receive applications on Forms 24 and 25, for the reclassi- 
fication of mines into the new pool. 

New pools 53, 54 and 35 have been authorized, into which 
ali mines now in pools 34 and 44 that are working the 
Sewickley, Kittanning or Freeport veins and shipping well- 
prepared coal will be promoted on application and quali- 


‘fication therefor. 


Anthracite Shipments Receded in November 
Because of Holidays 


HIPMENTS of anthracite in November, as reported to 

the Anthracite Bureau of Information, amounted to 
5,765,347 gross tons, against 6,240,901 tons in October, 
a decrease of 475,554 tons. The decrease was due entirely 
to the fewer number of working days in November, as, 
because of election day and holidays last month the col- 
lieries were operated only twenty-one days, whereas in 
October there were twenty-four days of active operation. 
For each working day in November the average shipments 
were 274,540 tons, as compared with 260,033 tons in October. 

Shipments by originating carriers were as follows, in 


gross tons: 

Railroads. November, 1920 October, 1920 
Philadelphia & Reading..... 1,238,994 1,317,070 
Weehio mia eye vere hershey ee poe 1,002,329 1,180,270 
New Jersey Central ........ 453,139 486,609 
Pa ckawannia (aan tiatentere-sereisie 492,157 846,054 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 814,167 893,058 
Pennsyl Vanlguer wets dat strelstess 424,745 484,940 
ONCE S 2 Ry: to me gre ON RE A 603,766 531,598 
New York, Ontario & Western 175,074 190,958 
Lehigh & New Engiland..... 260,976 310,344 

ALO Gal Sew rtehe are Sh chee. 4 5,765,347 6,240,901 


Average Daily Coal Receipts at Italian Ports in 


Vessels Controlled by Italian Government 


(In Metric Tons) 
September, October, November, 
1920 1920 1920 


WEN OU ees ee a aetna ated ce ocae cence vat shat 1,429 1,021 1 033 
PSC Z1G erat ete UaIaRs loldic yt asl ole ave hearths Meovvalers 1,408 Pee 1,090 
IMIGSRID GI ee ein setae dace 2 lieve ciciae ve cl othe 1,378 Soe 1 004 
OR HOLFS Saas ops eta do aceheed alee.gs abe ws ligt 955 892 
OivitavecGhia: PoctelyMecasrs sle-cieve fe hid alne 6 edete 1,244 1,010 921 
GODObites cian certs ake o hiejare eid, c5ins Ex slevaals 1,189 1,066 1 129 
ME PIGAGO 2 tovettoncte Gare) OAPs eee 6 Pastis s aR vee ciate 1,110 1,235 1,389 
PATLCOUSE 5 ae Ge opallen) oh aah veal. Sole aha e) ovawcdya stalars ts 942 868 

ViOHICO. ee eet tae Sa tee eto nidis ale Qttna.e els 779 789 aves 
Brine igieaiy fete eer dee as ie sists s eile Blectea wees 773 wt Mie, 
PalerMmiOie asm yet 6 RMR a eth i SPT ae 731 932 876 
CAPANIt Steet at areca tes. sc hse 8's Se Set aake 717 818 Re 
ORS 2 bo Stoica Ss oe RTE iia eee 680 . ee on ay 
TOree A DRO DAA LAveIely eeirs ie coibielelyia sas 4 cela sae 2 1,254 1 036 
INADIBS tetra eatacis wank? «ti. Waukdinn ae 1,067 1 096 
Barlottaeotwie hatte se oles, sie cde a ea%, obese Oe 689 a aate 
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Weekly Review 


ITH full coal bins the country is biding its 
\\ time over the holiday period and the coal market 
is nearly stationary. Bottom prices having been 
reached in most markets, prices are holding firm in 
the Middle West, with some slight gains on best grades 
in New England. Everyone appears to be waiting for 
an expected “pick up” after the holidays are over. 
There is little to indicate that industry will be back 
in the market for more than ordinary day-to-day re- 
quirements, which with the retailer demand during cold 
weather will sustain the market at approximately the 
level it holds today. 


PROMISED SLUMP Is LIKELY To BE SEVERE 


The apparently universal desire on the part of ship- 
pers to move coal at any price is held to account for 
the unusual rate of output in the face of falling prices. 
Coal is being forced on contracts to such an extent that 
the slump, when it comes, will inevitably be severe. The 
stage is being set by the operators and shippers for 
a contract season in which every phase will be against 
them. 

Small high-cost mines have largely ceased operation, 
but this fact is having no effect on the total production 
as the cars and labor go to the larger lower-cost mines. 
This accounts in part for the volume of output at lower 
price levels, for the larger companies all through the 
period of shortage have said that they were being 
deprived of an opportunity to meet their obligations 


by the spreading of car supply among so many small 
producers. 

Because of the inactive market many producers have 
seized upon the opportunity presented by the holidays 
and have closed their operations until the first of the 
year. This may have some effect upon the demand 
immediately after New Year’s, which, however, will be 
only temporary. 

Exports show a slight recovery, due, it is said, to more 
inquiry from abroad. The movement offshore is as yet 
largely confined to contract coal, however. 

The country is eagerly watching developments at 
Washington, where Senator Calder is probing into the 
coal situation. It is inferred that some buyers are 
holding off waiting for the outcome of this investigation. 

New England deliveries were well maintained, from 
which it may be assumed that not much difficulty is 
being experienced in moving the better grades, as the 
poorer coals show a continued tendency to decline while 
good fuels, as stated above, are firm or in some cases 
even show a slight advance in price. 


DANGER OF ANTHRACITE SHORTAGE AVERTED 


Anthracite production continues to be fairly well 
maintained. Movement is good and some retail stocks 
are being accumulated. Distribution is being care- 
fully watched and preference given to districts where 
the supply is low. Eastern centers are well taken care 
of and all dangers of a hard-coal shortage have been 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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averted. Domestic sizes of independent producers are 
softening, as low as $10.25 being quoted during the 
week ended Dec. 25, or a decline of almost $2 from the 
preceding week. Company schedules are being main- 
tained. Steam sizes are easy as to price and while the 
companies are finding a ready market the independent 
product is hard to move and the latters’ prices have 
declined accordingly. 


COKE MARKET DULL; OUTPUT CURTAILED 


The coke market is especially restricted. In lieu of 
any demand operators are doing the natural thing— 
either suspending operations entirely or curtailing their 
output to the point of contract requirements not yet 
suspended. There are many cars of unconsigned coke 
on track in the Connellsville region due to suspension 
of contract shipments. Operators are simply play- 
ing a waiting game until the steel trade completes its 
readjustment in the hope that coke will again assume 
its important position. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production for the week ended Dec. 18 amounted to 12,- 
184,000 net tons, according to the Geological Survey, a de- 
cline of 681,000 tons as compared with the preceding week. 
However, the production rate is still ahead of that for the 
same period in any of the last three years. Loadings on 
the opening days of the week of Dec. 19-25 were well main- 
tained, but production was much curtailed during the latter 
part of the week, owing to the beginning of the holiday 
season. These holidays and the fact that many operators 
are closing their mines until after New Year’s will doubt- 
less reduce the week’s output below the 10,000,000-ton mark. 

It may be said that car-shortage losses are now less 
than those from no-market sources. Production is still 
suffering from poor placements in the Middle Appalachian 
section but elsewhere the car supply is generally reported 
as fairly satisfactory, in fact, a good many fields are un- 
able to use all the empties placed at their disposal. 

Mining labor is plentiful and the influx of new men from 
other industries continues. The situation in the troubled 
areas is becoming more settled; Alabama producers are find- 
ing that the strike is no bar to production in their dis- 
trict, while the presence of Federal troops in the William- 
son fields continues to exert a peaceful influence there. 


Spot Prices SEEM To HAve ToucHED BOTTOM 


Quotations for spot coal show a still lower range for 
the week ended Dec. 18, having apparently touched bottom. 
Consumption of steam coal is still curtailed by the indus- 
trial contraction, buyers being on the market on a daily re- 
quirement basis only. Cancellations are numerous, in many 
instances being received while the coal is en route, which 
with efforts to move coal by consignment have resulted in 
sales being forced, to the detriment of operators. Export 
business was extremely sluggish although considerable ton- 
nage is moving on contract. Coal is accumulating at Tide 
and whatever new overseas business is being transacted 
goes at very little premium over inland quotations, a range 

_of $13.75@$15 c.if. being reported. 

The following table shows the trend in the spot steam 

market (mine run basis, net tons, f.o.b. mines) : 


Nov., May, Aug. 5, Dec. 16, Dec. 23, Dec. 30 

1919% 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920+ 
Pittsburgh steam........ $2.35 $4.00 $10.00 $3.75 $3.25 2.75 
Pittsburgh screened gas.. 2.35 4.50 12.00 4.50 eh Wks 8.25 
RioGe ieee cokes: oreo | 2. 00 4.75 9.00 slays) 3.00 2.50 
Hivnniclin LIVES Pi: '2 2.35 345 6.50 4.00 3.40 3.40 
Indiana 4th vein........ 7535 3.40 7.50 ees 2205 3.25 
Eastern Ohio, No. 8..... 739 4.50 10.50 4.00 3.40 3.00 
Rasen Mee. oes cl heel 2.50 6.75 13.50 3575 3.00 2.76 
AGATA EE hic irces a7,<5f 2500 6.75 14.00 4.50 350 3.00 
S. EB. Kentucky......... 3.00 6.00 10.50 4.75 4.00 3.40 
Western Kentucky...... 2735 3.50 S22 4.00 3 YGr fe) 2.75 
GHOBTAIG LAGE, claro oie sles =.%ie 2.95 6.25 12.00 4.75 EIS cay be 
ee and Somerset... 4 6.75 13.50 6.00 4.75 4.65 
IW eww SRIVOL, ais crise - ost : 
Pocahontas...........-- 333} 6.50 14.00 5.00 5.00 4.75 


* Government prices. _ ; eee, a 
+ Advance over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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Estimates of Production 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total bituminous, including coal coked 
1920 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week 
12,832,000 512,538,000 5,245,000 
Daily average..... 2,139,000 1,789,000 874,000 
Dee. I1d 12,865,000 525,403,000 5,800,000 
Daily average..... 2,144,000 1,799,000 967,000 
Dec 18d 12,184,000 537,582,000 10,431,000 441,522,000 
Daily average ..... 2,030,667 1,800,000 1 738,000 1,470,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from last 
report. (d) Subject to revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 
Coal Year 

Week to Date Week 
2,051,000 61,024,000 2,014,000 63,474,000 
1,915,000  62,939,000> 2,120,000 65,594,000 
1,979,000 64,918,000 1,727,000b 67,321,0006 

(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week of April, to equalize 
number of working days covered for the 2 years. (5) Revised to agree 
with Weekly Report No. 178, pages 2 and_7. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 
Week Ended —————— 
Dee. 11 Dec. 20 
1920 
374,000 


1919 a 
Calendar Year 
to Date 
425,291,000 

1,480,000 
431,091,000 
1,469,000 


1919 a 
Coal Year, 
to Date 


~ 
1920 1919a 


to Date 
19,026,000 


Dec. 18c¢ 


1919 to Date 
386,000 20,274,000 


1920 
333,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (c) Subject to revision. 





[ie i ee Eee ee ee 


a 


Tidewater movement for the week ended Dec. 19 is esti- 
mated by the Geological Survey at 947,000 net tons, a decline 
of almost 100,000 tons from the preceding week. However, 
exports showed a slight gain, 393,000 tons being moved. 
Coastwise movement to New England totaled 198,000 tons as 
compared with 226,000 tons during the preceding week. 

All-rail shipments to New England via the five rail gate- 
ways amounted to 5,222 cars during the week ended Dec. 
18, or practically the same as the movement for the week 
ended Dee. 11. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production increased 64,000 tons during the week ended 
Dec. 18. According to the Geological Survey 1,979,000 net 
tons were produced during that period. Domestic sizes are 
still eagerly sought at company figures, but some effort is 
required to move the higher-priced independent product. As 
a result these prices have declined about $2 during the week, 
being. now generally quoted around the $10-mark. Inde- 
pendent steam quotations are practically down to the level 
maintained by the larger companies and these grades are 
becoming increasingly difficult to move. 

The Middle West still complains over the hard-coal short- 
age, although no suffering has resulted from the meager 
Western shipments. Coal is being carefully distributed to 
points where the need is greatest and there is no longer 
any difficulty in obtaining supplies in such centers as New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke during the week ended Dec. 
18 is estimated at 333,000 net tons by the Geological Sur- 
vey. The decline of 41,000 tons as compared with pro- 
duction for the preceding week reflects the extremely slug- 
gish market which has resulted in many producers ceasing 
operations, temporarily at least. Production also has been 
curtailed to offset the lower call. More first-half contracts 
for furnace coke have been made on a five to one ratio 
basis. Spot quotations range $5.25@$5.75 for furnace, a 
decline of 25c., while foundry coke is firm, $7@$7.50. 

Cumulative production for the year has reached a total 
of 20,274,000 net tons, over a million and one-quarter tons 
in excess of that of 1919. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 


BOSTON 
Market EKatremely Dull — Movement 
Slackens — Railroads Cease Buying — 
Only Light Business at Tide — Anthra- 
cite Shipments Increase — Retail De- 
mand Light. 





Bituminous—In all directions receipts 
have dropped notably. Railroads have 
still further curtailed service. At Tide- 
water re-handlers find themselves put 
to it to store coal they are under con- 
tract obligation to receive. It might be 
supposed that with all the surplus 
available at various distributing points 
there would be a pronounced weakening 
in prices of Pocahontas and New River, 
but factors are realizing that low prices 
today are not of themselves any 
inducement. 

Contracts naturally are being’ filled 
up to the mark and there is little chance 
of railroad purchases in any volume 
until prices are made for next season. 
As in the case of other consumers the 
railroads have larger stocks than 
anticipated and beyond that they are 
committed to take more coal the next 
three months than present traffic condi- 
tions would warrant. 

At the New York and Philadelphia 
piers there is still in evidence a lot of 
distress coal. Forced sales made on this 
account for many of the very lowest 
figures rumored. At Hampton Roads 
the supply is so much greater than can 
be readily absorbed that drastic em- 
bargoes probably will soon be put into 
effect. Only those shippers who made 
contracts for a large proportion of esti- 
mated tonnage are now able to lift coal 
with reasonable promptness. In New 
England there are at most only two or 
three buyers who are interested in 
smokeless coals by cargo and these 
have the spot market almost at their 
command. Figures much less than $8 
per gross ton f.o.b. Norfolk have been 
verified and when it is realized that this 
means less than $4.50 net at the mines 
it will be seen that the smokeless coals 
are going into the same decline that 
prevails on Pool 1 from Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfield Somersets 

F.o.b. mines, per net 

ODN shot ch ashen ae $2.85@4 60 $4.10@5 25 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, per 

STOSS CODce oa oe eee 5.85a7 80 7.26@ 8.45 
F.o.b. New York, per 

TOSS EON, Jandel 6.35@ 8.30 7.75@9.00 

Pocahontas and New River are 


quoted at $7.75@$8.25 per gross ton 

f.o.b. Norfolk or Newport News, Va. 
Anthracite — While stocks are still 

very low in most parts of this ter- 


ritory it is now clear the corner has at 
last been turned. Producing companies 
who have had less regular connections 
with this market are offering coal 
and the independents themselves have 
marked off the asking price from $15 to 
around $12. Naturally credit is being 
taken by fair price committees and 
other quasi-public agencies, but the fact 
remains that the supply is at last-catch- 
ing up with the demand. 

A number of dealers report very little 
new business and it is now being stated 
that the continued mild weather has 
probably made up for the mine-workers 
vacation in September. In any case, we 
shall soon see an easy market on do- 
mestic sizes. The steam sizes are lit- 
erally going begging. 








Tidewater—East 


PHILADELPHIA 
Despite Moderate Demand Dealers Seek 
More Anthracite—Prices Seem Fixed— 
Steam Coals Move Slowly—Bituminous 
in Light Demand—Prices Close to Bot- 
tom—Coke Quiet. 

Anthracite — With production con- 
tinuing close to normal it is becoming 
a source of wonderment as to just 
where the coal is all going. There is 
still a feeling that a break will come in 
the market at a time least expected, 
yet there is no evidence of such an 
event at this moment. A fair volume 
of coal has rolled into the city recently, 
although somewhat reduced over the 
previous two weeks. Coal merchants 
in the outlying section of the state are 
now moving the biggest tonnage they 
have had since the strike diverted 
heavy shipments to them last spring. 

Despite the various adjustments by 
both company and individual shippers 
increasing prices, the retail trade has 
in no way advanced its schedule. Most 
retail figures are covered in the scale 
from $14.75@$15.25 for egg, stove and 
nut, per gross ton, with an extra charge 
of 50c. where chuted into cellars. Pea 
averages about $12 a ton. 

Steam continues in a rather uncertain 
state, especially as to the independents. 
Some of the latter shippers barely have 
enough orders for a week ahead and at 
times they are on the market with 
shaded prices. Buckwheat is as low as 
$3.50. The companies are able to move 
buckwheat fairly well and so far the 
entire production is going into the 
market. 

It is not believed that there will be 
any change in the company prices for 
the first of the year and the figures 
therefore should be as follows per 
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gross ton for line trade and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide: 


Line Tide. 
Broken) ...228 been re eee $7.75 $10.45 
Nee a Fre es ae eee 7.75 10.45 
SLO V6 wns» vals bes satan, Seekers 7.95 10.60 
NUE io siete wats 3 aosle Ph och OE ea 7.95 10.60 
Pears oS ote be Be ee 6.40 8.80 
Suckwheat \y tee lene ae 4.25 6.75 
Rice 5 i aaieia (cee etn, one 3-16 5.60 
Boiler: Was uh Meee aie 2.50 4.90 
Barley si wie sts. che cule eee 2.25 4.65 
Culm 525 nce aisha or ee eases 1.50 3.50 


Bituminous—It is difficult to see how 
prices for good fuels could really go 
any lower, yet the buying is of an 
extraordinarily light nature. Industry 
shows no sign whatever of picking up. 
In many instances prices of good fuels 
are close to the bottom, yet buyers have 
such heavy stocks that it only increases 
their burden to add to them. The only 
buyer is the small consumer, usually 
without contract protection and who 
buys a car as he needs it. 

Spot prices net at mines are about as 
follows: Pool 1, $5.25; Pool 9, $4.75; 
Pool 10, $4@$4.25; Pool 11, $3.50@ 
$3.75. There are actually lower prices 
than these, all depending on how 
anxious a shipper is to market his coal. 
Others it would appear prefer to cur- 
tail production rather than go much 
lower. On the Fairmont gas* coals of 
the Pool 34 classification the average 
price is about $2.75 and Pool 44, as one 
shipper put it, “can be had for almost 
any price,’ which means that it has 
about lost its market. 

Some contracting is taking place and 
it would seem that the pressure is now 
coming from the producer, although the 
consumer continues to show interest at 
least to the extent of making inquiries. 
A price of $4.50 for the good steam 
coals seems to about fit the producer 
idea of a contract basis, but we believe 
there is some business actually closed 
on fair coals around $4. 





BALTIMORE 


Immediate Market Is Flat — Holiday 
Rest Period Likely To Lighten the 
Market—Export Outlook Improving— 
Hard Coal Run Continues Good. 


Bituminous—The old year is dying 
with business more or less demoralized, 
reflected in the low demand for all 
classes of commercial fuels. For the 
time being, demand has dropped off for 
both immediate and future delivery, and 
prices have sagged heavily. 

The holiday rest period at the mines 
is likely to cause some little tightening. 
On the other hand, the car supply has 
greatly improved, until it is running be- 
tween 70 and 80 per cent in western 
Maryland and West Virginia fields that 
ship this way. The over-holiday ac- 
cumulation of cars will probably mean 
an almost one hundred per cent run the 
early part of January. At this writing, 
production on the B. & O. is averaging 
close to 4,000 cars per day, the best in 
some weeks. 

The reserve at Tide has increased, 
running at both B. & O. and Pennsyl- 
vania piers about 2,000 cars daily in the 
pool, and is likely to run higher as the 
daily run to Tide now is considerably 
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in excess of the dumpings over the 
piers each day of about 400 cars only. 
Prices at Tide and the mines remain 
about as last quoted on gas coals, 
around $7.50@$7.75 for best coals net 
ton f.o.b. piers, and as low as $6 for 
Pool 34. Steam coals are still being 
quoted f.o.b. mines net ton at about $5 
for selects, $4@$4.50 for intermediate 
grades and as low as $3.25@$3.50 for 
such fuels as run to Pool 18. 

The export outlook continues to im- 
prove. A growing number of charters 
is reported. In addition there are strong 
intimations here that Europe has been 
holding back for lower prices on this 
side and as soon as it becomes evident 
to them that the bottom Jhas_ been 
reached there will be a rush of orders 
again. Meanwhile the export move- 
ment is likely to run around 230,000 
tons on cargo coal for December. 

Anthracite—The run of hard coal con- 
tinues good, the first three weeks of 
December seeing a shipment of around 
50,000 tons. No very severe weather 
has come to this section so far, and 

the supply of urgent cases has been 
made. The balance of the winter, un- 
less unusually hard conditions come in 
January and February, is likely to be 
more or less uneventful. 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Moves Quickly and Demand 
Is Less Urgent—Steam Coals Plentiful 
and Hard To Move — Bituminous De- 
mand Slow—Lower Grades Show Fur- 
ther Slump. 

Anthracite—With the danger of fur- 
ther shortage practically over the trade 
at last breathes easier. Production is 
not expected to be up to the past few 
weeks’ performance because of the holi- 
day season but should be sufficient to 
take care of immediate requirements. 
Nearly every dealer has some coal in 
his bins and his customers’ orders are 
pretty well cleared up. 

There is a ready market for all do- 
mestic coals. Some independent oper- 
ators who have no ready market for pea 
are asking buyers of the larger sizes to 
absorb some of the smaller coal. The 
market for the domestic sizes has prac- 
tically developed into one of supply and 
demand so far as the product of the 
smaller operators is concerned. 

Not much is heard of high-priced 
coal. Buyers are more conservative and 
are ready to wait rather than pay 
quotations now asked by some of the 
small operators. The average independ- 
ent sale was thought to be below $11. 

Market for the steam is slow. Inde- 
pendent buckwheat is not much in de- 
mand and better grades were quoted 
$3.50@$3.75. Rice was $2@$2.75, and 
barley around $1, some sales being 
reported at lower figures. 

Bituminous—The industry was prac- 
tically at a standstill last week. Move- 
ment was slow and demand practically 
nil. Tonnage available at local piers 
increased considerably, the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange reporting 2,000 cars on 
hand on Dec. 23 as compared with 
about 1,800 on Dec. 16. 
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A reduced production was naturally 
to be expected during the holiday period 
which might result in a slight stiffening 
of market conditions. However, with 
most bins filled to at least 90 per cent 
of capacity no great increase in demand 
was expected. 

There is no demand along the line, 
conditions being similar to those pre- 
vailing at seaboard. Some shippers are 
offering coal loaded in cars along the 
mine sidings. The lower grades took 
another slide during the week, but not- 
withstanding this buyers were willing 
to take the better coals at slightly 
higher prices. Railroads were active 
and took a good tonnage. Exporters 
report no demand, but the bunker trade 
is fairly strong. 

Local boat-owners are facing trouble 
with their employees, demand having 
been made for an increase in wages. 
Loaded boats are plentiful, and are 
being offered at concession. 

Quotations for the different pools 
were varied, changing within the 24 
hours in some instances. Pool 10 was 
$3.50@$4; Pool 11 around $3 and Pools 
18 and 34 around $2.50. Good grades of 
unclassified coal were quoted $4@$4.50. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices Close to Bottom— 
Demand Not Improving—Consignments 
Heavy—Anthracite Improves Slowly. 

Bituminous—The situation does not 
improve. Shippers have made that im- 
possible by sending out cars that were 
not sold, only to see them stand on 
track and pay demurrage. Then some 
contracts have been over-shipped and 
that coal has been rejected. 

Quite a good many small mines are 
already idle. The consumers are as in- 
different to the market as ever, few of 
them buying unless solicited in person 
and not much then. Jobbers say that it 
is quite useless to send out circulars, so 
they have put their men on the road. 

Prices are unsteady, but may be sum- 
marized at $5@$5.50 for Youghiogheny 
gas, $4@$4.50 for Pittsburgh lump, 
$3.75@$4 for all mine run and $3.25@ 
$3.50 for slack, to which add $2.36 for 
Allegheny Valley and $2.51 for Pitts- 
burgh to cover freight. 

Anthracite—The supply is better than 
it was although not up to expectations. 
This would naturally be the time for 
filling the city up with coal that is shut 
off from the Lakes. No doubt that is 
done to a considerable extent, but the 
output is not what it was expected to 
be. On that account the supply will 
have to be handled with more caution 
than is usually the case. 

Besides that the Buffalo natural gas 
supply has dropped off so that at every 
sign of winter a swarm of coal con- 
sumers appears at the retail offices. 
The rule is to supply a load at a time 
now to keep everybody going. 

Shippers and retailers do not forget 
that there was a time early in the sum- 
mer when orders were scarce and they 
claim that they could have delivered 
more coal if it had been asked for, but 
it remains for all that a fact that some 
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unfilled orders from 
Canadian retailers are 


consumers had 
June to fall. 
still after coal. 

Coke—The trade is light and will re- 
main so for the present, as the ovens 
are now amply able to fill all their con- 
tracts. Jobbers quote 72-hour Connells- 
ville foundry at $7, 48-hour furnace at 
$6 and off-grades and stock at $5; do- 
mestic sizes are $7.50 for beehive lump, 
$10.50 for local by-product and 75c. for 
breeze, all taking a $3.64 freight rate to 
Buffalo, except the local product, which 
is paying 523c. 





Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Seasonable Weather Checks Price De- 
cline—All-Rail Coal in Good Supply— 
Dock Stocks Freely Offered. 


The market has been balancing on 
the edge of a slump for some time. The 
all-rail market has been slipping fast, 
especially on the lower grades. Even 
the arrival of some zero weather was 
not sufficient to more than check it. 
A continuation of really seasonable 
weather will undoubtedly cause prices 
to stabilize. Estimates by various coal 
companies are that there has been a 
reduction of sales during the past four 
months of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

So regardless of what the coming 
days may have as to weather, to date 
there has been a sharp cutting down of 
consumption which will count against 
the season’s total. All fear of any real 
shortage this winter has passed. The 
service from Illinois mines has been too 
good, and ears are too plentiful to make 
the trade dependent wholly upon the 
dock stocks. 

As a result, the higher dock prices 
have begun to yield, and there is a 
reduction of $1@$2 on the higher 
erades of Eastern soft coal. It is hard 
to give a market when there has been 
a range from $8.90@$14 on the same 
grades of dock coal. All dock com- 
panies are more ready to sell, for the 
expected shortage has practically been 
overcome, and it is not necessary to 
conserve all the coal held to protect the 
established trade. 

It does not yet seem likely that there 
will be any real surplus of dock coal at 
the end of the season. Should the next 
three months be as unseasonably mild 
as were the last three, there will doubt- 
less be a surplus which can, only be 
averted by making inducements in 
lower prices. Even that is a very un- 
certain method. The only effect of a 
cut price is to take business away from 
another source, which naturally results 
in the losing party returning the favor 
as soon as possible. 

The market continues to be wholly a 
weather one, and will rest upon the 
character of weather as to whether it is 
firm or weak. Members in the trade 
hold that they are being unjustly 
assailed in the reckless charges of prof- 
iteering which are being disseminated. 
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But that cannot be helped, for the coal 
business has been in disrepute with the 
public for a long time. So far as public 
sentiment can influence it, and that goes 
quite a ways, prices will be under a 
depressing influence. The weight of the 
limited consumption during the past 
three months, will add to it. Unless 
there be strong support from winter 
weather during the next five or six 
weeks, the best that can be hoped for 
is an uncertain market. This applies 
particularly to soft coal. Hard coal is 
more dependent upon domestic needs, 
and from this time on, consumption will 
be fairly stable, even though there be 
no severe weather. 





MILWAUKEE 
Market Is Very Dull — Hard and Soft 
Coal Easily Obtainable—All-Rail Coals 
Much Weaker. 

Dealers are doing practically nothing 
and do not look for anything different 
until cold weather sets in and forces a 
more rapid consumption of stocks on 
hand. Anthracite is now in liberal 
supply and can be obtained in any 
quantity, as can also all grades of Po- 
cahontas. There is a steady supply of 
the latter coming by rail. Pea and 
buckwheat, which were very scarce a 
short time ago, are now being deliv- 
ered in satisfactory volume. 

Prices on all coals are firmly held, 
but it becomes more evident every day 
that soft coal cannot be held much 
longer at the schedule now in force. 
The cut in Illinois coal is bound to un- 
dermine this market before spring. 
Coal at Illinois mines is now being of- 
fered $3.75@$4. After paying railroad 
freight rates there is a worth-while 
margin under Eastern coal at interior 
points. The City of Milwaukee is sell- 
ing coal at cost to the needy at a num- 
ber of stations in various parts of the 
city. Most of it is going out in 50- 
pound lots. 








Inland West 





CLEVELAND 


Pronounced Weakness Develops—Can- 
cellations Increase — Mines Closed for 
Holidays — Anthracite and Pocahontas 
Continue Scarce. 

Bituminous — Pronounced weakness, 
which has been developing in the coal 
trade, has during the past ten days 
taken a disturbing turn. Operators are 
now face to face with an epidemic of 
cancellations. Coal which a short time 
ago was under contract at $7@$8, is 
row in little demand at $3.50@$4.50. 

Steam coal can now be obtained at 
eastern Ohio mines under $3.75 for #-in. 
lump and under $3 for minue run and 
slack. Prices are unsettled and further 
declines would not be surprising. 

Retail dealers, however, are still ad- 
hering to established price schedules. 
The demand was apparently stimulated 
but little by a few days of cold weather, 
followed immediately by warmer tem- 
peratures and rain. 
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Some of the Ohio mines are now 
down for the holidays and will not re- 


open until after the first of the year. 


Operators are asserting that present 
prices are below the cost of production, 
and they prefer to close down rather 
than operate. Car supply, under pres- 
ent conditions, is more than adequate. 

Retail prices, delivered in Cleveland 
are: 


Anthracite — Egg, 
$15.45 


chestnut and _ stove, 


Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $12.35 ; mine 
run, $11.30 
Domestic Bituminous— West Virginia 


anes $11.75; No. 8, $9.80; cannel lump, 
1 


Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, $8@ 
$9; No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $9; No. 8, 
3-in. lump, $9.30. 


Anthracite and Pocahontas—The sup- 
ply of anthracite continues to be far 
short of requirements. Retail dealers 
apportion it out in small quantities with 
corresponding quantities of coke. Poca- 
hontas, although arriving in slightly in- 
creased volume, is still scarce. 

Receipts of industrial and retail coal 
for the week ended Dec. 18 were: In- 
dustrial 1,800 cars, retail 630 cars, the 
former being 200 cars under, while the 
latter is 100 cars above the preceding 
week. 





MID WEST REVIEW 


Seasonable Weather Strengthens Mar- 
ket—Prices Steady—Cancellation Evil 
Growing — Cars Are Plentiful — Mines 
Closing for Holidays. 

While there have been but few sales 
of any consequence made during the 
last week, the market is in a little 
better shape than it was two weeks ago. 
Weather conditions are more favorable, 
which doubtless reminds people that 
coal must be purchased if they are to 
be kept warm. 

The trade realizes pretty well by now 
that selling coal is not a matter of 
price, but of finding a person who is in 
the market. Wise operators have given 
up their endeavors to sell steam on an 
open market. They have come to the 
conclusion that it is a far wiser plan to 
store the coal adjacent to their mines 
and to wait until conditions become more 
settled before they try to find a market 
for it. Operators, who through local 
conditions are unable to store their coal, 
have either closed their mines for the 
holidays or are forced to sell at a very 
low figure. Salesmen all through the 
territory have been recalled until after 
the first of the year. 

There are so many cancellations and 
the practice is now so widespread that 
it is only a question of time before 
something will have to be done to put 
an end to this evil. Some operators 
are refusing point blank to accept can- 
cellations. 

A number of Chicago wholesalers are 
finding themselves in serious difficulties. 
During the summer months they signed 
contracts for the output of various 
mines, running anywhere from a year 
to eighteen months. The coal of course, 
had to be purchased at prices prevailing 
last summer and these were very much 
higher than those of today. One whole- 
saler who, in this manner, took the 
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output of a southern Illinois mine is 
now faced with a loss of practically 
$1.25 a ton on a thousand tons a day. 
Mines both in Indiana and Illinois have 
received as many cars as they have need 
for, and in a great many cases more 
than they can use. Railroads are now 
in a position to give very satisfactory 
service to the mines because they have 
very little else to do since freight 
traffic is practically at a standstill. 
Current prices are as follows: 


Southern Illinois (Franklin, Saline and Williamson 
Counties) : 


Prepared siz0A. ..¢2'-). sss oles sei aley $3. eee 00 
Mine run.........  ayeid dip ehiete aed 3.00@ 3.75 
Screenings’. i) 0: ..<ceuss elercesteniats 2.25@ 3.00 


Central Illinois (Springfield District) : 
Prepared sizeS.....0...++serys00e8 nei ath “ 


INE TUDs Pavoic <n.0.c fre ple sia apigaieletnes 


Screenings. <i. 04... senor om settee ane 1.50@ 2.25 
Northern Illinois: 

Prepared Siz€8.......+eseccecees $4. ee re 00 

Mine. run. ii <.c,.0 © ej caleeaiee eile 3.25@ 3.75 

Screenings Grated) RAPP a A 3.00@ 3.50 


Indiana (Clinton and Linton, Fourth Vein): 
Outside it ae Sag 


Prepared sizes........ $4.00@ $4 
Mine run > ahs s cies es 3.00@ 3.50 3.20 
Screenings. ........+. 2.25@ 2:23 3°00 


Indiana (Knox County, Fifth Vein): 
Outside pratt pen igs State 


Prepared sizes........ $3.50@ 
Miner unica. cntsa:s hiss 2.00@ 20 00 
Screenings............ 1.50@ 2.75 2.80 


Pocahontas and New River: 
Prepared sizeS.......--+--+++++s $6 00@$7.25 
N© ‘TUN ;.«,s:0.0.6 «bene eyelets oreo 4 50@ 5.00 


Hazard and Harlan (Southeastern Kentucky): 
Blooks..% s2eis5 2 basis tel eeienee $6.25@$7.00 





COLUMBUS 
Trade Shows Considerable Softness, 
Especially in Steam — Production Con- 
tinues Good—Cancellations Are Heavy. 
Weakness characterizes the Ohio 
coal trade in all fields. Since the clos- 


‘ing of the Lakes a large domestic ton- 


nage has been moving to the retailers 
with the result that this demand is sat- 
isfied and a number of cancellations 
have been received. 

Retail prices are still slumping. 
Hocking lump retails $7.75@$8.50 and 
in some cases lower. Mine run from 
all Ohio fields is $5.40@$6.25. West 
Virginia prices show splints selling $8 
@$8.75 and Pocahontas around $10. 
Kentucky grades aré $8.50@$9.25. 

Steam trade is slow in every partic- 
ular. Reserve stocks are now large 
and purchasers are not inclined to buy 
for the future. The tendency on steam | 
grades is still downward, although some 
producers profess to believe that the 
bottom has been reached. 

Production has been rather good in . 
all districts although a large number 
of small mines have been closed. In 
some instances a few of the larger 
mines have been closed for lack of 
orders. There is still a considerable 
amount of coal on track, caused by 
wholesale cancellations and this is be- 
ing offered at extremely low prices. 
Prices at the mines for the principal 
coals used in central Ohio are: 
Hocking” lump se oe rate eee $4.00@ $5.00 

2.25@ 2. 


Hocking mine runy. ))ee send. s 75 
Hocking screenings .......... 2.00@ 2.50 
Pomeéroy’ lump os alent) eer see 450@ 5.00 
Pomeroy ‘mine! run! «es ee 2.50@ 3.00 
Pomeroy screenings .........«. 2.25@ 2.75 
West Virginia splints lump. 4.50@ 5.25 
West Virginia Splints mine run. 2. 50@. 3.25 
West Virginia splints screenings 2.25@ 3.00 
Kentucky “lump: \)t.f2n. sees 4.25@ 5.00 
Pocahontas lumpieec.ane ae 5.50@ 6.25 
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DETROIT 


Greatly Reduced Demand for Steam— 
Cold Weather Stabilizes Domestic Trade 
—Anthracite Shipments Still Irregular. 


Bituminous—Buyers are not coming 
into the local market very actively. It 
is becoming rather difficult to make 
sales of either steam or domestic. Quite 
a number of large consumers of steam 
coal are practically out of the market 
and are receiving only contract ship- 
ments, while others are either depend- 
ing on their reserves or are buying only 
in quantities sufficient to satisfy cur- 
rent requirements. 

Domestic demand has been rendered 
sluggish by the long period of warm 
weather. Colder weather now here, has 
not continued long enough for its effect 
to be noted. As few retailers are 
carrying stocks of much size, the 
jobbers feel certain a larger volume of 
business will develop in the near future. 

For West Virginia lump the mine 
price is $5.75; mine run is $3.75 and 
slack $3@$3.50. Hocking domestic lump 
is $5.75 while either mine run or slack 
is available at about $3.25. Pocahontas 
lump is not plentiful and is bringing 
about $8, mine run is $6. 

Anthracite— Shipments are _ still 
irregular and of small size. Retailers 
have no stocks adequate for their needs 
in meeting an active demand and fre- 
quently are obliged to supply coke or 
bituminous in filling orders. . 





CHICAGO 


Cold Weather Stimulates Domestic— 
Trade To Fight Proposed License Or- 
dinance — Signs of Industrial Resump- 
tion. 

A spell of cold weather has stimu- 
lated to some small extent, the domestic 
market but this stimulation has not 
been strong enough to make very much 
difference in the situation. Domestic 
sizes are holding fairly firm but steam 
continues extremely weak. There are 
some stories going the rounds that cen- 
‘tral Illinois screenings, as well as 
Standard screenings, have been selling 
50c.@75c. per ton, but these figures are 
misleading as they are not the prices 
prevailing on the bulk of the tonnage 

' from the two fields. 

The Chicago coal trade is up in arms 
over a proposed city ordinance. The 
city finds itself in financial straits and 
to relieve the situation, an ordinance 
has been proposed licensing whole- 
salers, jobbers and brokers. The coal 
industry in Chicago does not have the 
highest confidence in the present city 
administration. 





ST. LOUIS 


No Demand for Either Steam or Do- 
mestic—All Fields Running Short Time 
—“‘No Market” Losses Heavy. 

With mild weather prevailing the 
price still continues to drop. Steam 
plants have let up buying, and this has 
seriously affected the steam market 
from all fields. As a result, many 
_mines have been idle on account of their 
failure to move production. Even the 
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country demand has almost disappeared. 

Railroads are taking a good tonnage, 
which is the only thing that is saving 
the Standard and Mt. Olive fields. This 
also affects the tonnage from the Car- 
terville field. Domestic business is 
nearly at a standstill. Everybody is 
waiting for an expected decrease in 
retail prices after the first of the year. 
Prices in St. Louis, however, are based 
on old contract figures made last 
spring, and while the open market at 
the present time is low, it does not 
begin to compare with contract prices, 
and as a result there can be no imme- 
diate reduction in retail prices. 

Mines in Standard field are running 
two to two and a half days a week on 
domestic coal, having little market for 
the tonnage. In the Mt. Olive fields 
somewhat similar conditions exist. The 
car supply is good and there are no 
labor troubles. 

In the Carterville field a few reports 
have come through of mines having no 
market for steam sizes. Other than 
that, everything has been reported as 
unusually good. Larger operators are 
maintaining their circular prices, while 
the independents are down to $4@$4.50 
on domestic sizes, and screenings, $2.25, 
with mine run $2.75@$3. Working time 
is averaging four to five days per week. 





CINCINNATI 


Market at Standstill — Mine Operating 
Conditions Are Good — Prices Weaken. 

Virtual standstill in the market is 
reported at the present time. The shut 
down of many plants has made the 
steam demand very easy and only 
enough coal is being received to meet 
contract demands. Lack of severe 
weather has caused a decided slump in 
the demand for domestic. 

Car supply as a whole has improved, 
although continued trouble is being ex- 
perienced on the C. & O., due to lack 
of motive power. Conditions on the N. 
& W. and the B. & O. roads are better, 
the supply of cars having reached 
85 per cent of normal. 

Many of the mines have shut down 
during. the holiday season, owing to the 
light demand. Belief is expressed that 
with the coming of spring conditions will 
improve to a certain degree, with the 
re-opening of plants whose operations 
are now suspended. 

Bituminous lump f.o.b. mines ranged 
$5.15@$6, with mine run $4. Smoke- 
less coals, for which the demand in the 
East has reduced considerably, was 
quoted $4.80@$5.25 for lump while mine 
run was anywhere from $4.50 up. No 
change v.as noted in the retail prices. 








South 








LOUISVILLE 


Light Demand for All Grades — Prices 
Dropping—Rail Congestion in Eastern 
Kentucky—Production Slumps. 

The decline in the past two weeks 
has continued until selling coal is a job 
which requires brains and knowledge of 
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the business. It has been so long since 
it has been a buyers market that many 
coal men have almost forgotten how to 
sell. 

Right now there is a little coal mov- 
ing to the southern and southeastern 
railroads. There is some little move- 
ment to gas and byproduct plants, and 
gas coal is selling more easily than 
other grades. Retailers are taking very 
little fuel. 

Several large corporation mines are 
now selling a good deal of their produc- 
tion on open markets, being unable to 
consume it themselves. The Ford mines 
in southeastern Kentucky have been 
selling coal on the open market for 
some weeks. Retailers are failing to 
meet reductions in mine prices in their 
quotations to consumers, which is mak- 
ing for slow retail sales. 

Eastern Kentucky mine quotations 
show: Lump, $5@$5.50; mine run, 
$3.25@$3.50; screenings, $2.50@$2.75. 
Eastern Kentucky railroads are so 
choked with. cars that distribution is 
poor, it being a hard matter to handle 
loaded cars out with the big supply of 
empties on hand. 

Retailers are asking $8.50@$8.75 for 
Western Kentucky lump, and $10@$12 
for eastern Kentucky. Western Ken- 
tucky mine run is $7.50; nut, $8.25; 
screenings, $6.75. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Demand Is Mild — Prices Remain Un- 
changed — Surplus in Low Grades — 
Labor Supply Good, but Working Irreg- 
ularly. 

There continues a very heavy move- 
ment of commercial coal, furnaces and 
railroads also accumulating good stocks. 
Low grade coals are not finding a ready 
disposition and there is a surplus of 
Big Seam and other coals of similar 
quality. The output of Black Creek, 
Cahaba, Pratt, etc., is being taken care 
of without much difficulty, though there 
is no insistent demand from any quarter. 
Quotations remain in line with those of 
the past several weeks. 

Car supply has been good for the 
past week with the exception of the L. 
& N., which has been furnishing from 
40 to 50 per cent for the past three 
weeks. There is plenty of labor at this 
time and the output is greater than 
trade requirements. However, there is 
a shortage of strictly domestic grades, 
a condition which has existed through- 
out the year. The output for the week 
ended Dec. 18 was 323,406 tons, 300,000 
tons being considered a normal weekly 
production. 


le 


Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Arkansas Operations Curtailed—Prices 
Are Firm—Three Indictments Returned. 

There was very little change in mar- 
ket conditions during the past week. 
Kansas nut coal is moving slowly, hut 
the first touch of winter will cleai up 
all surplus production. In Arkansas 
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Conditions remain bad. The mines are 
working less than half time and as a 
result steam grades are short with 
some companies and long with others, 
and lump is almost to zero. About 
the only mine run that is moving is to 
the railroads. In Oklahoma the sit- 
uation is about the same. Missouri 
production just about equals the de- 
mand. Prices rule about the same as 
last week. 

The Federal Grand Jury investiga- 
tion reveals sales listing at figures 
yielding unfair returns and three com- 
panies were indicted on charges of 
profiteering. These are the National 
Fuel Co., Laning-Harris Coal & Grain 
Co. and the Sheridan Coal Co. Some 
eighteen other companies were inves- 
tigated, but no grounds for indikt- 
ments were found. It would seem from 
the reports that the three companies 
mentioned were indicted for coal and 
petroleum coke which they purchased 
and resold. 











West 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Cold Weather Increases Domestic De- 
mand—Bunker Trade Active — Prices 
Are Steady. 

A spell of cold weather has mate- 
rially increased the demand for do- 
mestic coal. Dealers met the calls 
readily enough as stocks are especially 
good. Shipments from Utah and 
Wyoming continue strong with promise 
of ultimate relief from high freight 
rates. Mine prices are unchanged. 

Although the number of vessels com- 
ing here for merchandise is somewhat 
below normal the bunkering business 
is in a healthy state. Almost as many 
large steamships call in at the Golden 
Gate for replenishing their coal supply 
while plying between Atlantic and 
Oriental ports, as carriers coming here 
for freight. The Golden Gate attracts 
the ships as the Utah coal supplied here 
is preferred as a superior bunker coal. 





DENVER me 


Many Cancellations —Market Is Un- 
certain, but Price Well Maintained— 
Boycott Curtails Production. 

The so-called buyers’ boycott is run- 
ning its course. Operators are taking 
fresh hope this week that the crisis 
in the boycott has about passed, and 
that the middle of January will find 
business on a much firmer basis. 

Cancellation of orders is one of the 
things that the big companies have had 
to contend with, domestic users holding 
their coal bins to the lowest level, and 
retailers and jobbers in turn refusing 
to accept. orders placed three months 
ago. 

While unseasonable weather has been 
against the operators, the inroads of 
the buyers’ boycott is seen in the out- 
put for the week ended Dec. 11, when 
231,956 tons were mined of a possible 
273,189 tons, compared with the pre- 
vious week, when 234,358 tons of a 
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possible output of 262,940 tons were 
mined. Actual production for the week 
ended Dec. 11 was 84.9 per cent against 
89.2 per cent for the preceding week. 
The market is still uncertain, some of 
the smaller operators trying to force 
down the price. Routt County and 
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southern Colorado bituminous lump at 
the mine is $6@$6.50. Louisville first- 
grade lignite is steady at $6; Louisville 
second, $4.75; steam, $2.40 and bitum- 
inous steam $2.50@$3. Bituminous 
coking coal is $3.50. There is no in- 
dication of price revision Jan. 1. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Declines Slightly — Demand 
Very Weak—Prices Sag Further. 


Production for the week ended Dec. 
18 is estimated at 410,000 tons. Poten- 
tial capacity of the mines included in 
these figures is now approximately 
662,000. tons by reason of increased 
mine ratings effective Dec. 10. 

Car supply for the week was around 
65 to 70 per cent of requirements, 50 
per cent supply for commercial. On 
Tuesday, Jan. 14, many of the mines 
were idle a half day on account of 
miners holding their election for 
international, district and sub-district 
officers. 

Labor situation was somewhat better, 
the week being one of the quietest for 
some time. Some new labor is arriving, 
a few from Europe but most of them 
are drifting back to the mines from 
other industries. 

The market continues very soft, with 
industrial and domestic requirements 
amply met. Prices for mine run and 
slack: $2.75@$3.25 and lump, $3.50@ 
$4.25 f.0.b. mines. 





PITTSBURGH 


Demand Light and Spot Prices Still 
Lower — Narrow Market in Point of 
Tonnage—Domestic Demand Moderates. 


Demand has been very light in the 
past week and prices have suffered a 
further and severe decline. Conserva- 
tive coal operators hold that prices 
done in the open market in the past few 
days do not reflect real values, or sug- 
gest what the market is going to be 
during the remainder of the winter, 
for some operators refuse to meet 
present competitive prices and the busi- 
ness done really represents a very nar- 
row market. 

Demand for domestic is now only 
moderate, reflecting the tendency of 
householders for months past to lay in 
all or a large part of their prospective 
requirements. Many householders find 
they need to use coal only occasionally 
instead of regularly, because of weather 
conditions and good gas supply. 

Demand for byproduct has fallen off 
rather sharply, reflecting the blowing 
out of many blast furnaces. While 
byproduct coal still brings a premium 
over steam this is greatly reduced. We 
quote the market at $2.50@$3 for 
steam, $3@$3.25 for screened gas and 


$3@$3.50 for byproduct, depending on 
grade and tonnage. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Car Supply Adequate — Mines Closing 
Down — Prices Touch New Low Levels. 


With little or no demand for coal, the 
situation is not helped by an adequate 
ear supply. Many of the smaller mines 
in the Philipsburg and MHoutzdale 
region have closed. 

“All shot to pieces,” is the way one 
operator in the Cambria field expresses 
the mining situation at the present 
time. The closing of many plants is 
given as the cause of little demand and 
many operations are being closed. A 
number of mines in Pools 11 and 18 
district have closed, the price going as 
low as $2.50. All the mines are cur- 
tailing their product as much as pos- 
sible. Pool 10 coal is selling at $3.50@ 
$3.75 with all indications that the price 
will go lower. Operators say that it 
will be necessary to close the mines or 
operate at a loss. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Market Somewhat Easier — More 
Furnace Coke Contracting Done. 


The spot market has become still 
softer. Operators who were holding 
out for the extreme prices have re- 
vised their views and the range of 
quotations is materially reduced. 

In furnace coke there has arisen 
quite a tonnage that has been loaded 
so long that it is not salable to blast 
furnaces. A few months ago this coke > 
would have been taken gladly. There 
has been considerable sale of this for 
heating purposes, lime burning, etce., 
but at only slight price concessions, 
generally $5@$5.25. On regular fur- 
nace coke there is little effort made to 
obtain more than $5.50. Spot foundry 
coke is not quotably changed, but there 
are more and better brands to be ob- 
tained at prices regarded a week ago 
as the general market. Some opera- 
tors still have not revised their quo- 
tations to a practical basis. 

Furnace coke reported a week ago 
as having been put under contract on 
a five to one ratio basis, amounted to 
between 40,000 and 45,000 tons a month. 
Additional business has been closed on 
this general basis, bringing the total 
up to about 75,000 tons. Some con- 
tract business closed some time ago 
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on terms more favorable to the coke 
operator has not been revised, but will 
have to be, as furnaces cannot operate 
on the contract basis prescribed. Of 
the latest contracts, a favorite form is 
that in general the invoice price of the 
coke in a month is to be one-fifth the 
market price of basic pig iron, f.o.b. 
valley furnaces, in that month, but that 
if pig iron goes below $28.75 coke shall 
not go below the $5.75-price, while 
on the other hand if pig iron should 
~o above $35, which would call for a 
$7 coke price, 35c. shall be added to 
the $7 for each $1 that pig iron ad- 
vances. : 

We quote spot furnace coke $5.25@ 
$5.75 and foundry at $7@$7.50, per 
net ton at ovens. 





UNIONTOWN 


Coke Market at Standstill—Operations 
Being Suspended—Coal Goes Begging— 
Many Unconsigned Loads — Contract 
Suspensions Heavy. 

The Christmas season finds demand 
for coal and coke at the lowest point 
reached at any time since the war. 
The price at this time last year was at 
about the present level although de- 
mand was more brisk. 

The coke market is at a standstill, 
virtually no sales being made at any 
price. In lieu of any demand coke op- 
erators are doing the natural thing, 
either suspending operations entirely or 
restricting output to the point of con- 
tract requirements not yet suspended. 
It is estimated that there are nearly 
400 cars of unconsigned coke in the 
region, due to a suspension of contract 
shipments and an equal number of un- 
consigned coal loads. 

There is a feeble demand for coal 
if the operator or jobber is sufficiently 
aggressive to find the market. Steam 
coal is quoted $2.75@$3; gas $3.75@$4; 
lump $4.25, and slack $3. Any of these 
quotations are subject to change down- 
ward when there is a possibility of 
losing a sale. 

The optimistic attitude of coke oper- 
ators continues although the general 
situation is not only showing no im- 
provement but the opposite prevails. 
They are simply playing a “waiting 
game” until the steel trade completes 
its readjustment, when they say that 
coke will again assume its old status 
of importance. It has been demon- 
strated that the region’s output is 
barely sufficient to meet the normal 
needs of blast furnaces and they: are 
therefore showing no concern. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
Car Supply Improves — Production 
Moved with Difficulty—Price Bottom 
Reached—Cancellations and Rejections 
Are Numerous. 


FAIRMONT 


An improvement in the B. & O. car 
supply marked the week ended Dec. 18. 
Mines on the Monongahela had a well 
sustained supply during the greater 
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part of the week, although empties on 
branches of the Western Maryland 
were not quite so plentiful. 

It was believed that the price bot- 
tom had been reached before the end 
of the week, when Pittsburgh coal, 
after declining to $2.75, remained 
steady at that figure. A_ limited 
amount was shipped to Tidewater at 
$3. Operators said that a further re- 
duction could not be made without go- 
ing below production cost. Western 
markets were extremely flat while East- 
ern centers continued to absorb the 
majority of the output. Poor market 
conditions have already caused the sus- 
pension of numerous operations. 

Operators charge the Erie, the B. & 
M. and the Maine Central railroads 
with rejecting shipments unfairly and 
trying to secure a price concession on 
the coal which was purchased a short 
time ago at $3.50. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Transportation conditions were prac- 
tically unchanged, Pennsylvania mines 
securing a perfect car supply, while 
B. & O. operations were limited by a 
50 per cent placement. Producers were 
greatly limited in their distribution by 
poor trade conditions, much of the prod- 
uct, as heretofore, going to Northern 
and Western centers. 

Spot demand was extremely light, 
causing further price concessions. Mine 
run was quoted at $3, screened grades 
$3.25@$3.50. Majority of the output 
was going on contracts, but even this 
volume was being rapidly reduced by 
numerous suspensions and cancellations. 
Any further price recession is believed 
to be impossible, owing to production 
costs. 








“Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Inadequate Car Supply Continues — 
Contract Movement Heavy — Prices 
Shade Off — Market Inactive and Can- 
cellations Are Numerous. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Production was entirely upset in the 
Gulf region as had been the case since 
late in November by a dearth of cars on 
both the Virginian and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. On the former the placement 
of empties during the week ended Dec. 
18 was not over 50 per cent of mine 
rating. On the C. & O. it was not over 
40 per cent. Much disorganization pre- 
vailed on the Virginian as the result 
of internal troubles, the management 
and working forces being at sixes and 
sevens so that despite new equipment 
being received there was no improve- 
ment in the car supply. 

Tonnage produced was not large 
enough to meet expectations of con- 
tract customers, for whatever may have 
been the case in other fields, there was 
no general effort on the part of -buy- 
ers to cancel contracts or suspend ship- 
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ments. Still, there was no general spot 
demand. The small volume of coal 


sold on the open market was quoted $5 
@$5.25 a ton. 

Car supply in the New River region 
was also unimproved. Mines were 
hardly able to work more than two 
days during the entire week. Cdéondi- 
tions were so bad that between Dec. 1 
and 18 some N.R. mines had not had 
more than four days full supply. 

The market for the West was ex- 
tremely flat. There was a somewhat 
better demand from Eastern points. 
What little spot coal was moving 
brought a price of $5. Market condi- 
tions in general failed to affect mining 
in the New River region because the 
output was not equal to the aggregate 
of contract orders. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Heavier inroads were made on pro- 
duction in the Pocahontas region dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 18, because 
of the inability to secure cars. Mines 
were not able to produce more than 60 
per cent of capacity as the car shortage 
alone cost a production of 40 per cent. 
Heavily stocked Western markets were 
responsible for the failure to return 
cars, though at the same time it was 
felt that in using cars for general 
transportation purposes, the number 
available for coal handling had been 
materially reduced. 

With the supply so curtailed load- 
ings were not sufficiently heavy to fill 
all regular orders. While there were 
many suspensions of orders, there was 
no cancellation of contracts. The mar- 
ket was extremely poor and because of 
the light demand mine run was not 
averaging more than $4.50@$5 with 
prepared sizes quoted, $5.50@$6. 

Pronounced shortage of cars in the 
Tug River field greatly reduced the 
output. For a time the placement on 
the N. & W. held up fairly well, but 
mines were unable to work more than 
half the week in the aggregate. Little 
or no coal moved to Western markets 
except on contracts, and there were re- 
ported as being at the Lakes many 
cars unsold or rejected, such coal hav- 
ing been forwarded when prices were 
higher than is at present the case. 

Extreme sluggishness featured spot 
market conditions. With the demand 
so light mine run sold off as com- 
pared with the preceding week, being 
quoted $4.50. Even prepared sizes 
were not more than $5.50@$6. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Car Shortage Continues — Inclement 
Weather and Poor Motive Power Bar 
Production—No Spot Demand—Labor 
Is Entirely Adequate—Many Cancella- 
tions. ‘ 

KANAWHA 


Production during the week ended 
Dec: 18 was the worst observed in some 
time. Car supply ranged from 38 to 45 
per cent, being just as poor on the K. & 
M. as it was on the C. & O. Not enough 
coal was produced to fill contract re- 
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quirements notwithstanding the many 
cancellations that were being received, 
some resulting from a plain attempt to 
avoid paying prices higher than those 
prevailing on the open market. 

Demand simply did not exist and 
prices were depressed to an _ even 
greater extent. Spot steam went for $3 
a ton on the average. Tidewater coal 
was quoted $3.50@$3.75. Prepared sizes 
held firm at $5, colder weather bolster- 
ing the market a trifle. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


At the very outset of the period there 
was a dearth of cars in the Logan field 
and conditions grew steadily worse 
during the week. In addition to the 
shortage of cars, inclement weather and 
inadequate motor power reduced the 
weeks output to less than half of nor- 
mal. Producers were falling behind on 
contract deliveries even though many 
buyers had cancelled their regular book- 
ings and were apparently bent on fur- 
ther cancellations. Operators showed 
no interest in seeking new contracts, as 
it was believed the bottom had been 
reached and future quotations would 
show some gains. 

Prices on the spot market continued 
to decline, mine run being quoted at $3, 
with slack $2.50. Prepared sizes were 
in better demand at $5, although the 
demand was becoming weaker. Tide- 
water quotations reflected the weakened 
market with a price range of $3.25@ 
$3.50. 

While strike leaders would not of 
course concede it, nevertheless there 
was no longer any strike loss apparent 
in the Williamson field during the 
week ended Dec. 18. Not more than 
100 miners were in the tent colonies 
and only a few hundred of those who 
originally struck were still out of the 
mine. Production was almost normal, 
being in excess of 100,000 tons. Forces 
at the various mines were being en- 
larged from day to day; labor was 
plentiful and men were even being 
turned away. 

Much coal was going forward on be- 
lated contracts. Only the smaller mines 
were prevented from operating because 
of “No Market.” Little free coal was 
sought, at lowered quotations of $3 for 
steam and $2.50 for slack. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


A scarcity of cars was still seriously 
hampering operations in the week 
ended Dec. 18. Total losses were placed 
at 45 per cent, with a car shortage of 
33 per cent. Production was not suffi- 
cient to even care for contract require- 
ments and few sales were negotiated in 
the open market. 

Mine run prices were practically un- 
changed, $3@$4 with prepared sizes 
considerably weaker, $4@$4.50. Nut 
and slack also declined slightly to $2.25. 
A general absence of demand was be- 
ginning to have its effect on the smaller 
mines, and those without contracts or 
sales affiliations were beginning to sus- 
pend operations. About 35 of these 


were in idleness during the week. Some 
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operations closed down until after the 
holidays in view of the extremely 
sluggish market prevailing at the pres- 
ent time. 

VIRGINIA 


Production was materially hampered 
in the week ended Dec. 18 by a short- 
age of cars, entailing a loss of about 40 
per cent. Notwithstanding the general 
market condition the number of cars 
furnished was not large enough to en- 
able mines to get out the tonnage they 
were under contract to deliver. 

There has been little change in the 
operation of tipple mines as compared 
with the preceding week, most of such 
still having orders enough on hand to 
keep them going for several weeks to 
come. 

While spot business was far less in 
volume than usual, some coal was being 
sold $3.50@$4, there being a fair spot 
demand both as to Inland and export 
markets. Cancellation of contracts was 
the exception rather than the rule dur- 
ing the past week. 





Middle West 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Slow for All Grades—Mines 
Running on Reduced Schedule—Cancel- 
lations Are Heavy. 


Prices as a whole have been fairly 
well maintained. There has been a 
good deal of weakness since heavy can- 
cellations left some operators with 
practically no orders on their books. 
Some operations are facing a shutdown, 
as the larger mines do not feel like 
selling under present conditions, and 
the smaller ones cannot produce cheaply 
enough to show much profit. 

The spot market, established on ac- 
tual offerings shows lump, $4; mine run, 
$2.50; screenings, $2. However, can- 
cellations, over-production, etc., have 
made for more cheap spot coal than 
usual during the past few days. Buy- 
ing should improve with the colder 
weather, or anything like a normal in- 
dustrial demand. 

Public utilities are buying lightly, 
there is not much railroad demand, nor 
anything of importance to take present 
production. Lump continues the best 
item, with mine run dull, and screen- 
ings very hard to sell. 


DUQUOIN 


Production Is Good—Movement Largely 
Confined to Contracts—Prices Touching 
Bottom. 


Conditions during the week were 
practically unchanged, production being 
usually good, car supply excellent and 
demand very poor. Many mines are 
almost dependent upon their contracts. 
However, no additional “no bills” were 
reported. Some few mines have closed 
down indefinitely around Belleville and 
several in the Springfield district. 
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The demand seemed to have fallen off 
entirely in and around the Chicago dis- 
trict, but on the other hand the North- 
western states are taking a good ton- 
nage. This trade is very unstable, 
however, and some of the mines are 
cperating with very few orders for 
their coal. Prices have continued their 
downward trend and orders are difficult 
to secure. 





INDIANA 


Indiana Domestic in Better Supply— 
Steam Market Sluggish — Prices Re- 
duced. . 


During the last week the domestic 
situation has been rapidly relieved and 
dealers are able to get all the fuel they 
want. This is particularly true in In- 
diana where the injunction granted by 
the U. S. District Court in favor of 
the Vandalia Coal Co. and the Vigo 
Products Co., and enjoining the State 
Food and Fuel Commission from inter- 
fering with their business, has resulted 
in the diversion of a tremendous amount 
of coal into the bins of Indiana re- 
tailers. 

Figures compiled by the Indiana Coal 
Trade Bureau show that for the week 
ended Dec. 11, there were shipped intra- 
state for domestic use 1,787 cars of 
coal, as against 1,102 cars for the week 
ended Nov. 138. 

Total shipments into Indiana for the 
week ended Dec. 11, exclusive of the 
Chicago switching district, were 6.390 
cars, while for the week ended Nov. 13 
the same district received 4,935 cars. 
The biggest increase, of course, was in 
domestic coal. Total shipments for the 
week ended were 12,474 cars. 

The demand for steam has been much 
less urgent than it was a month ago, 
but lump is finding a ready market 
in some instances at much lower prices 
than recently prevailed. 
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UTAH 


Cold Weather Livens Demand—Stocks 
Are Ample—Operating Conditions Are 
Satisfactory. 

Utah is experiencing the first cold 
weather this winter, following a few 
inches of snow which fell some days 
ago. The demand for coal has in- 
creased accordingly, but retailers are 
well able to take care of the situation. 

Ogden dealers claim their city is in 
especially good position in this respect. 
The Lion Coal Co. has 3,000 tons of 
coal which is sufficient, it is said, to 
supply the entire population for nearly 
seven weeks should there be a shortage 
and other firms prove unable to supply 
their customers. 

With the present good operating con- 
ditions, producers are able to fill all 
demands made upon them and this dis- 
trict enters the new year with no pos- 
sibility of any serious shortage. 










ALABAMA 


Blakely Island, the site seleeted for the 
Mobile coal terminals of the Government, has 
been purchased with funds provided by the 
business interests of that city, supple- 
mented by subscriptions from coal oper- 
ators in Alabama, and the deed conveying 
the property to the Government has been 
passed. It is understood that no unneces- 
sary delay will occur in the commencement 
of work on these terminals, for which an 
appropriation of $400,000 is now available. 


The report of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion shows that a loan was made to the 
Empire Coal Co., of Birmingham, in the 
sum of $277,174, of which $154,881 is out- 
standing. 


ILLINOIS 


A new corporation, to be known as the 
Scranton Mining Co. of Marion, has been 
formed for the purpose of purchasing the 
Scranton mine. Incorporation papers were 
granted to D. 8S. Gent, Robert Payne and 
W. L. Walton of Chicago for a company 
with a capital stock of $600,000. 


The Marion County Coal Co. of Centralia 
has contracted with the Roberts and Schae- 
fer Co. for the boiler coal and conveying 
equipment in connection with their tipple at 
Centralia. 


INDIANA 


A new source of coal supply has been 
found in Parke County, according to an 
announcement made recently, following the 
classification by the Department of Con- 
Servation of a few samples of coal found 
there. The coal is said to be excellent for 
domestic use. 


The machine shop and wash house at the 
Speedwell mine, west of Terre Haute, were 
destroyed by fire recently. The loss is 
estimated at $15,000. 


A new coal mine is soon to be opened 
on the Dunlap farm, near Newport, north 
of Clinton, The machinery for opening the 
new mine is now on the ground. Another 
big surface mine is being developed near 
Newport, and the Northwestern Coal Co. is 
said to have 550 acres of land leased for 
this undertaking. 


KENTUCKY 


The Bennett-Calloway Coal Co., Hulen, 
eapital $15,000, has been incorporated by 
W. S. Bennett, G. S. Calloway and R. M. 
Calloway. 


Suits were filed recently in circuit court 
at Louisville, Ky., by the Manchester Coal 
Co., vs. the Sun Coal Co., and Allied Coal 
Co., Louisville, allied concerns, for sums 
fa Sy to be due for royalties, coal shipped, 
etc. 


OHIO 


The Caladonia Coal Co., New Lexington, 
of which James Williamson of Columbus is 
chief owner and active manager has opened 
a pee ene near this place on the T. & O. 
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The Fairview Coal Co., headquarters 
Cleveland, who operate the Fairview mine 
at Crescent, has recently acquired 800 acres 
of coal land at Lafferty, Belmont County, 
in No. 8-A vein, where a new mine will be 
opened. The officers are U. C. Hatch, presi- 
dent; A. Dean, secretary-treasurer ; 
and D. N. Snetsinger, purchasing agent. 


The Fair Practice Committee of the 
Northeastern Ohio Coal Producers, which 
was organized late in October, has been 
discontinued, the purposes for which it. was 
organized having been accomplished. The 
personnel of this Committee was: S. H. 
Robbins, chairman; C. E. Maurer, Whitney 
Warner, Thos. K. Maher, Michael Gallagher, 
and D. F. Hurd, secretary. 


Announcement was made on Dec. 10 by 
officials of the Marecol Coal Co. that that 
company just organized by the Mahers and 
associates of Cleveland would undertake 
at an early date the development of 16,000 
acres of coal land in the Powhatan district 
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about four miles below Powhatan, the coal 
lands owned by this company being worth 
approximately $2,000,000. The Marcol Coal 
Co. was organized by J. A. Maher, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, president; J. C,. Heinlein, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, vice president and general 
counsel; J. Maher of Cleveland, treas- 
urer; K. G. Perry, Cleveland, secretary ; W. 
J. Maher, D. V. Maher and Thomas K. 
Maher, all of Cleveland. In connection with 
the plan to develop the 16,000 acre tract 
it is learned that the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. which has a large power plant at 
Beech Bottom, W. Va. has been asked to 
install a large power plant. 


According to information in circulation 
the Hillman interests of Pittsburgh have 
consummated a deal for the purchase of 
500 acres of coal land near Waynesburg, 
in Franklin township, 400 acres being pur- 
chased from T. J. Wiscarvers, the other 
100 acres being in the Buckhannon tract. 
It is understood that the price paid was 
$300 per acre. 


OKLAHOMA 


One of the biggest industrial sales recorded 
in Oklahoma took place recently when the 
coal mining properties of the Creek Coal & 
Mining Co. and the Victoria Coal Co. were 
acquired by the Crowe Coal Co. of Kansas 
City. The new owners have already taken 
over the new properties and are following the 
policies of the former owners in producing’ 
and selling coal. The Creek Coal & Mining 
Co., and the Victoria Coal Co., have long 
been one of the largest coal operators in 
Oklahoma and their coal production has 
done much to give Henryetta a foremost 
place in the coal producing region. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The J. S. Wentz Coal Co. will finish its 
new breaker about February 1. According 
to officials, production will jump from 800 
to 1,500 cars a day when the plant is put 
into operation. The increased tonnage will 
come from the Porter Swamp strippings 
near to Hazle Brook. 


There has been a tremendous slump in 
the coal and coke business, especially the 
latter, in the past two weeks. The Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. has shut down all its ovens 
except one plant and is shipping coal. The 
American Coke Corporation has done like- 
wise at the Sunshine plant near Brownsville 
and is curtailing operations at the Orient 
plant. The Lincoln Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Snowden Coke Co. have closed down 
entirely. The W. A, Stone interests of 
Uniontown are doing the same. The Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. are operating their coal and 
coke plants at less than 50 per cent of 
normal. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Century Coke Co. are also curtailing 
operations. 


The Grazier Coal Co. of Johnstown de- 
clared a dividend of 8 per cent, payable on 
Dec. 15. A. W. Hildebrand of New York is 
president and H. F. Grazier of Johnstown, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Harco Coal Co. with offices in Johns- 
town, declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on preferred stock and 
an initial dividend on the common stock 
of the comnany of $1,000 per share, payable 
Jats ol. Meehan is president and 
John C. Cosgrove is secretary-treasurer. 


Deals were closed this week whereby the 
Cambria Steel Co. takes over valuable un- 
mined coal lands in Cambria County. The 
deals include three tracts purchased from 
the Morrellville Coal and Coke Co., wherein 
the consideration was $86,000; fifty acres 
from F. H. Seely of Altoona and more than 
600 acres from the Piney Run Mining Co. 
The consideration in the Seely transfer was 
$9,120. This coal can all be reached by the 
Cambria Steel Co. by cutting through from 
the Rolling Mill Mine. 


UTAH 
When Governor Bamberger of Utah who 
is about to retire was elected four years 


ago he promised that if the state legislature 
would appropriate $25,000 for the purpose 
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of a special audit it should bring the state 
exchequer handsome returns. The legisla- 
ture made the appropriation and the audit 
was commenced but it was not till a day 
or two ago that the source from which “the 
handsome returns” were to come was 
known. The report of the auditors in ques- 
tion deals principally with the sale of coal 
lands by the state to dummy entrymen, 
who are declared to have secured the lands 
ostensibly for grazing purposes and thereby 
obtained valuable property for practically 
nothing, the land afterwards being used 
for coal land. It is expected that im- 
mediate steps to recover for the state all 
lands obtained in this way which are found 
pi gig valuable coal deposits will be 
taken. 


WASHINGTON 


The first coal from the new mine of the 
Tilton River Bituminous Coal Co., at Lind- 
berg, in eastern Lewis County, was shipped 
the middle of December, according to 
George A. Brooks, manager of the com- 
pany. The company expects to turn out 
500 to 1,000 tons daily. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Operations of the Wilsondale Coal Co. will 
be at Wilsondale in the Wayne County field, 
this corporation having just been organized 
with a capital stock of $10,000. Engaged in 
promoting the company were: A. W. Wil- 
son, of Saltsburg, Pa.; William Elswick of 
Wilsondale, W. Va.; J. H. Meek, and Nellie 
Sands of Huntington, W. Va.; and Anna 
Bush of Ceredo, W. Va. 


Ohio people have organized the Glenno~a 
Coal Co., Wheeling, for the purpose of oper- 
ating in Richland district of Ohio County, 
the company having a capital stock of $50,- 
000. Conspicuous in the organization of this 
company were: C. H. Eberts, #. J. Eberts, 
G. S. Eberts, H. W. Eberts of Warwood, 
W. Va., and T. H. Johnson of Bellaire, Ohio. 


Having secured a lease on 361 acres of 
coal land four miles from Elkhorn City, 
Ky., (postoffice Praese, Ky.,) the Dominion 
Smokeless Coal Co., Huntington, which was 
formed a short time ago, is now installing 
its plant and expects to begin shipping coal 
in 60 days. The general offices of the com- 
pany at Huntington will be in charge of 
Charles H. Bronson, secretary-treasurer of 
the company. 


Having perfected its organization by the 
election of officers, the Two-Seam Coal Co., 
Winding Gulf, formed a short time ago, has 
initiated work on its new plant on the Kan- 
awha & Michigan R.R., near Boomer. The 
new officers are: H. B. Turner, president, 
Winding Gulf, W. Va.; Dr. A. N. Tieche, 
vice-president, Winding Gulf, W. Va.; S. W. 
Shumate, secretary-treasurer, Winding Gulf, 
W. Va.; I. B. Perkins, manager, Boomer, 
W. Va. 


The Robinson Coal & Coke Co., Sutton, 
recently organized, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: I. H. Humbert, president; W. 
J. Robinson, vice president; J. M. Thomas, 
secretary-treasurer; W. Robinson, gen- 
eral manager. This company has 180 acres 
available for development in Holly district 
of Braxton County. The company’s mine 
will be at Holly Junction with postoffice at 
Palmer. 


ALASKA 


In Alaska a part of the Cook Inlet coal 
field has been surveyed and divided into 
nineteen leasing blocks containing 9,500 
acres which was offered for lease, one lease 
being granted. A block of 565 acres was 
surveyed in the Nenana field and a lease 
awarded. The Department is still consider- 
ing applications to lease 2,040 acres in the 
Bering River field and 1,080 acres in the 
Matanuska field. Coal lands under lease 
cover 4,500 acres in the Bering River field ; 
2,840 in the Matanuska region; 1,400 in 
the Cook Inlet field and 563 in the Nenana 
district. Coal land entries covering 6,256 
acres were approved for patent. A total of 
2,797 acres of coal land .were withdrawn 
for classification, while 1,293,307 acres pre- 
viously withdrawn had been restored. 
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The Howard Collieries Co. mine at Chat- 
toroy, was fired upon by unidentified per- 
sons, according to information received 
from the superintendent of the-mine. No 
casualties were reported. The fire was 
returned by Federal soldiers on duty there. 








Traffic News 


The Ohio Utilities Commission has issued 
an order suspending the advanced freight 
rates asked by Ohio railroads on_ intra- 
state traffic. The suspension is made until 
Jan. 8. In the meantime, hearings on 
the question will be had. A loss of approxi- 
mately five million dollars to Ohio rail- 
roads annually will result if the new sched- 
ule of rates is not allowed. 


Suit to quiet the government’s title to 
a large parcel of Routt County coal land, 
involving a $100,000 bond issue underwrit- 
ten by the Central Savings Bank, has been 
instituted in the United States District 
court in Denver, in which the bank is made 
co-defendant with the Rugby Fuel Co. The 
government alleges that while equity pro- 
ceedings were pending the Rugby Fuel co. 
obtained from the Routt County Coal Co., 
a warranty deed to the land. 


As the railroads have cancelled the 
schedules, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set aside its recent order sus- 
pending until March 1 regulations covering 
dumping, skidding, trimming and leveling 
coal and coke at Virginia ports. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
R.R. recently made a claim for loss or 
shortage in delivery of coal which has been 
passed on by the comptroller of the treas- 
ury. The railroad said that where carriers 
comply with the Oklahoma law in sealing 
ears they are not obliged to accept wagon 
weights, and that the cars in question were 
sealed at Lawton, Okla. It ampears that 
one car was not sealed. In two cars the 
weights determined by the consignor were 
correct. No evidence having been furnished 
that the weights shown: on the bills of 
lading were incorrect, the previous decision, 
declining allowance, is affirmed. 


W. L. Mapother, of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., stated at a recent meeting of 
the Transportation Club of Louisville that 
the road had arranged to spend $33,000,000, 


on improvements, including cars, engines, 
road improvements, ete, a considerable 
portion of which would be in the coal 


regions, or for handling coal. 


In the case of the Gallatin Lumber Co. an 
examiner recommends that the rates on 
coal from Kirby, Wyo. to Greenwood, Mont. 
and Bozeman Hot Springs, Mont., are not 
unreasonable, and that the complaint be 
dismissed. 


A tentative report of an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recom- 
mends that the rate on bituminous coal 
from southern Illinois mines to Tallulah, La., 
be declared to be reasonable, and that the 
complaint of the Tallulah Cotton Oil Co. be 
dismissed. 


In the complaint of the Potlach Lumber 
Co. an examiner recommends that the com- 
mission decide that the rate on coal from 
points in Washington to points in Idaho 
are not unreasonable. 


The Dewey Fuel Co. recently filed with 
the I. C. C. a complaint requesting repara- 
tion from the Chicago Northern R.R. in 
connection with coal shipments from Kona 
and other points in Kentucky to Jackson, 
Mich. An examiner has recommended that 
the commission dismiss the complaint, as 
the rate is not unreasonable, and the dam- 
age to the fuel company resulting from the 
hes ets complained of was not estab- 
ished. 


The Supreme Court has dismissed the 
case of Truman A. Ketchum vs. the Pleas- 
ant Valley Coal Co. for want of jurisdiction, 
the lower court having decided in favor 
of the coal company. The case was an 
equity suit involving title to a quarter sec- 
tion of coal land in Carbon County, Utah, 
known as the Marks entry, the land having 
originally been entered by Stephen R. 
Marks, and passed through several hands 
and eventually into the hands of the de- 
fendant company. 


Action by the Interior Department in 
Coal matters on public lands is reviewed by 
the Commissioner of the Land Office in 
his annual report, who says that in Utah 
a compromise was reached in a suit against 
the Denver and Rio Grande Fuel Co. by 
payment to the government of $44,244. re 
indictment for coal trespassing was ob- 
tained in North Dakota. 
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Association Activities 





Team Track Operators Association of 
West Virginia 


The fact that prices are at low ebb, 
that it is almost impossible for team track 
operators to continue work at their mines, 
did not stand in the way of a large at- 
tendance at a meeting of the association, 
held in Clarksburg recently, for the purpose 
of considering future plans. 


Confident of the future, the association 
fomulated plans not only to continue ac- 
tivities and maintain its organization but 
also to make still greater effort to secure 
open top cars to which the association feels 
it is entitled inasmuch as open tops are 
being used for transporting all classes of 
commodities. To deny the wagon-mine 
operators open tops under present condi- 
tions is a species of discrimination. 


J. T. Michael is retained as executive 
secretary. He was also chosen as treas- 
urer of the association to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of T. L. Fergu- 
son of Shinnston. 


Impetus was given at the meeting to the 
movement for the organization of a state 
association of team-track operators, it 
being reported that team-track mine owners 
over the state were taking kindly to the 
proposal to form a state organization even 
though wagon-mine operations are largely 
at a standstill. 


Winding Gulf Operators Association of 
West Virginia 


It was brought out during the annual 
meeting of the Association held at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
that since the organization of the associ- 
ation the pay of men employed in the mines 
of the Winding Gulf District had been in- 
creased as follows: Miners, 24 per cent; 
Day men, 173 per cent; Yardage and dead 
work, 40 per cent. That fact was developed 
in the annual report of E. HE. White, the 
president of the association, who was elected 
President of the association for another year. 
Members of the new executive committee 
are: E. E. White, of Glen White; C. H. 
Mead, of Beckley, W. Va.; W. Gaston Cap- 
erton, of Slab Fork, W. Va.; J. C. Sullivan, 
of Tralee, W. Va.; P. M. Synder, of Mount 
Hope, W. Va.; W. B. Beale, of Fireco, W. 
Va. and George R. Collins, of Charleston, 
W. Va. 

In order to secure a closer co-operation 
between the operators of the Winding Gulf 
region and to secure better facilities, 
association formed a special standing com- 
mittee of four members to be known as the 
Committee on Railroad Relations, the mem- 
bers named for such committee being 
George Wolfe. secretary of the association, 
W. P. Tams, C. H. Mead and John Laing. 
It will be the province and duty of that 
committee to secure general improvement 
in transportation facilities, and an enlarge- 
ment of railroad facilities to care for addi- 
tional development and the consequent in- 
crease in tonnage to be moved. 

The president in his report reviewed the 
accomplishments of the association during 
the year, speaking of the growth of the 
association, of wage increases, of informa- 
tion furnished members, of the effort to 
secure larger loading of freight cars, of the 
efforts to advertise the region through post 
ecards, of the prosecution of law breakers, 
of the establishment of the Sewell’s Point 
exchange, of the labor situation in general, 
at the same time outlining questions for 
future consideration. 


Smokeless Coal Operators Association 
Of West Virginia 


Election of a Board of Governors and of 
new officers for 1921 were the most im- 
portant features of the annual meeting of 
the association held in Philadelphia _ re- 
cently. The association sanctioned a change 
in its by-laws increasing the number of 
vice presidents from two to three. After 
that had been done the members voted 
upon the question of membership on the 
Board of Governors, the result of such elec- 
tion being as follows: 

New River field—C. C. Beury of Charles- 
ton and Robert E. rere of Boston. Wind- 
ing Gulf District—A. King of Huntington 
and John Laing of csntiplantoen Tug River 
District — George Wolfe of Beckley and 
John T. Wilson of Bluefield. Pocahontas 
District—Col. T. E. Houston of Cincinnati 
and O. M. Deyerle of Bluefield. 
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The Board of Governors, in turn, elected 
the following officers for 1921: G. H. Caper- 
ton, of Charleston, W. Va., president; E. 
E. White, of Glen ‘White, Ww, Va., first vice 
president ; M. Deyerle of Bluefield, 
second vice president; E. J. McVann of 
Washington, D. C., third vice president; 
EK. J. MceVann, secretary; George R. Col- 
lins of Charleston, W. Va., treasurer. 


Panhandle Coal Mining Institute 


Under the direction of M, B. Coulter, in- 
spector for the District of West Virginia 
this institute was organized in the circuit 
court room at Wheeling by officials and 
others connected with the mines of the 
Northern Panhandle, a number of mire 
owners as well as officials attending the 
organization meeting. Representatives of 
the various companies pledged their whole- 
hearted support believing that many bene- 
fits were to be derived from the new orgr - 
ization. An address of welcome was Geé- 
livered by Thomas F. Thoner, Mayor of 
Wheeling. One of the principal addresses 
was delivered by R. M. Lambie, chief of. die 
Department of Mines. 


% 


Morgantown Const Consolidated Coal 
Operators Association 


The association is still endeavoring to 
get the B. & O. R.R. to serve its members 
with open-top cars and in connection with 
that effort and the failure of the B. & O. to 
furnish open tops, George A. Viewig, presi- 
dent of the Association makes the follow- 
ing comment: 

“The B. & O. has resorted to the very 
clever practice of forcing the smaller opera- 
tors to go to the heavy expense of loading 
box cars at a time when profits are near 
the vanishing point and when the small 
margin of profit makes it impossible for the 
small operator to load box cars at a price 
which will compete with open-tops and still 
allow a sufficient margin to cover the addi- 
tional cost of unloading these cars. 

“If the B. & O. is willing to play the 
game as does the Pennsylvania system it 
would supply open-top cars to all mines 
regardless of class or size in compliance 
with Order 17 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which rules to allow any opera- 
tor the use of open-top cars who ean load 
same within twenty-four hours after place- 
ment. 

“Putting team and truck operators out of 
business means a loss of one-half million 
dollars a year in pay rolls to this com- 
munity, an amount worthy of serious con- 
sideration.” 








Coming Meetings 





The Northeast Kentucky Branch of the 
Kentucky Coal Mining Institute will hold a 
meeting, Jan. 7, 1921, at Pikeville, Ky. 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. Fifth conference of executives at 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., will be held 
on Jan. 17 and 18, 1921. Secretary-Man- 
ager, Ellery B. Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 to 17, 1921. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Ine., will hold its annuab 
meeting in New York City, Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 


American Society of Civil Ere will 
hold its annual meeting Jan. 19 and 20, 
1921, at its headquarters, 33 West 39th St.. 
New York City. Acting secretary, Her- 
Pers S. Crocker, 33 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 


Northwest Mining Congress will hold its 
annual convention Feb. 28 to March 5, 1921. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
Feb, 8, 1921. Secretary, H. S. Rogers, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 
of Ohio will hold its annual meeting, Feb. 
14, 1921, at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary 
D. F. Hurd, 415 Marion Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and American Institute of Mining 
Engineers will hold a combined meeting of 
the local sections on Jan. 21, 1921, at Pitts- 
burgh, 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal-. 


lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 


2, 3 and 4, 1921, at Ottawa, Ontario (Can- | 


ada). Acting secretary, RE Rose, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. / 
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BARSTEEL 


The Greatest Power Per Kilowatt 
1s provided 
by 
The New Baldwin Westinghouse 
* StorageBattery Locomotive 


Comparative service records have proved that this 
locomotive will accomplish more than any other locomotive 
with a given battery charge. This is because the electrical 
equipment has been designed to produce the most power 
from every kilowatt delivered to it. 


This late type of storage battery locomotive is of the same 
general construction as the earlier design, combining its 
wonderful strength and service-giving qualities with many 
new mechanical and electrical features. 


We are confident that this locomotive will give better 
performance than even that of the earlier type which was so 


successful 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 





Largest Circulation of Any Coal Mining Journal in the World 








Volume 18 


New York, December 23, 1920 


Number 26 





The Weekly Journal of the Coal and Coke Industries 


R. DAWSON HALL and C. E. LESHER, Editors 
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Accessibility, Convenience and Cleanliness Make 


This Machine Shop Efficient 
By Dever C. ASHMEAD. 


PLENTY oF LIGHT, an arrangement that precludes lost mo- 
tion in operation, adequate equipment and neatness con- 
tinuously maintained render possible the performance of 
excellent work with minimum effort on the part of the 
workmen. 


1269 


Why America’s Export Coal Business Should Be 


Built Up—II 
By EricH W. ZIMMERMAN, PH. D. 


OVERSEAS CoAL TRADE’S share in Great Britain’s Maritime 
success cited in emphasizing the importance of foreign com- 
merce in coal—Fleet of colliers called backbone of British 
shipping industry. 
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By REINHARDT THIESSEN. 


On EAcH Spore is a durable outside shell, which, being dis- 
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McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC., Tenth Ave. at 36th St., NEW YORK 


JAMES H , 
ARTHUR J. BALDWIN. Vice-President 


J. pre MUIR, Vice-President 
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. McGRAW, JR., Secretary 
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‘Machinist, N. Y.” 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Cuba and Mexico, 50 cents. Extra postage: in 
Canada, $1. Extra Foreign postage, $3 (total, 
$6, or 25 shillings). Single copies, 20 cents. 


Change of Address—When change of address is 
erdered the new and the old address must be 
given. Notice must be received ai least ten davs 
before the change takes place. 


Copyright, 1920, McGraw-Hill Company, Ine. 
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REAL ECONOMY 


The illustration shows one of the mill buildings of the 
Portland Gold Mining Company which was put in first- 
class condition by means of Gunite. 





GUNITE, shot directly against an old 


wooden or steel building, entircly revamps 


the structure. 
The exceptional ECONOMY of GUNITE—1t is per- 
manent, water-tight, air-tight, FIRE PROOF—recom- 


mends it for all mine structures. 


INVESTIGATE. 


Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 
Cornwells, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BRANCHES: 
New York Office, 30 Church St.; Chicago Office, 904 Chamber 
of Commerce; Pittsburgh Office, 211 Fulton Bldg.; Los An- 
geles Office, Citizens’ National Bank Bldg.; Spokane Office, 
612 Mohawk Block; Richmond Office, 812 Virginia Railway 
and Power Bldg.; General Supply Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. ; 
204 R. A, Long Bldg., Kansas City. ’ 





Agencies in all principal foreign countries. 


restricted article. It may be 7 
purchased and operated by We sell Traylor Contractor’s 
anyone. Compressors. 


The “Cement-Gun” is not a 
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Arcwall Coal Cutter 


Important operating advantages which mean a lot to both mine 
owner and mine worker—summarized as follows: 


1—It stays ‘on the track while cutting— 
cuts 100 to 200 per cent more coal than 
unmounted machines because no time is lost 
in loading or unloading. 


2—Truck is provided with two gear reduc- 
tions—the fast one for traveling from place 
to place—the slow one for feeding machine 
into the coal and for sumping cutter bar in 
most cases. 


3—Does not require a pulling jack to pul! 
across the face, as machine is fed by means 
of its own mechanism, thus saving consid- 
erable time over other methods. 


4—Cutter Bar is made of forgings and 
rolled steel, and provided with hardened, 
renewable liners. 


5—Cutter chain is made of drop forgings, 
and is hardened. 


6—Feed Drum is provided with a disc 
clutch which acts as a safety slip, and at the 
same time affords practical means for re- 
leasing the strain on the feed rope. 


7—The Cutter Bar and machine proper 
have three-point suspension, so that the cut- 
ter bar can be directed as desired. 


8—Adjustable—Cuts at 
coal or in dirt seams. 


any height in the 


9—Cuts out dirt and slate seams, insuring 


.clean coal which commands highest market 


prices. 


10—Requires fewer repair parts, insuring 
minimum maintenance costs, and practically 
no time out of service. 


11—-Produces more lump coal, because light 
charges of powder may be used. 


12—This machine is preferred by the work- 
ing man because of ease with which it can 


be handled. 


13—The Dependability which the miner 
places in the “Arcwall”’ makes it easier for 
mine operators to secure and retain men. 


14—Reduces mining costs because of greater 
output and the lesser number of machines 
required. 


Every Mine Operator should have a copy 
of Bulletin No. 209-E telling more about the 
machine that Insures More Coal and Better 
Coal at Less Cost. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, O. 


Montreal 
Los Angeles 


Milwaukee 
Denver 
Buffalo 


Birmingham 
Dallas 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 


Scranton 


Philadelphia 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh 
Detroit 


New York 
Boston 
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FAIRMONT 


STANDARD ROLLER BEARING MINE 
CAR WHEEL 


embodies all of the best qualities which 
years of engineering and practical experi- 
ence have enabled us to select and combine . 
in a simple design and durable construction. 
















Of the standard capless type or hub cap 
type as preferred. 


Particulars on Request. 
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SELF - OILING MINE CAR WHEEL 


meets every demand for a plain bearing wheel 
that is easy running and has continuous force 
feed lubrication when in operation and is at the 
same time economical in the use of lubricant. 


Simple, dependable, efficient—the only successful Force 
Feed Lubricating Wheel on the market. 


Write us for complete information. 


MINING MACHINERY CO. 


ez FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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Here Are Specifications for 
Your Arc Weld Bonds 


Investigate arc weld bonding and you'll find certain fundamentals 
that are essential. The deeper you go the more necessary these 
will seem. 















Weld must be from “‘Steel to Steel with Steel.’’ 
That makes it easy for the operator to get a 
good job. 





Steel must ccmpletely surround the copper 
terminal to protect the copper and reinforce 
the finished bond. 


The welding angle must be not less than 
90 deg. if a thorough union is to be made be- 
tween bond and rail. 





Strand must have protecting sleeve where 
it enters the terminal 








O-B Arc Weld Bonds meet every clause to the letter. Install O-B 
Bonds with your present machine, or use the O-B Resistance Welder. 
It has some unusual features for convenient 
control and for safety. 


Arc Weld Bonding tells the story. 


The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Manufactures: Trolley Material, Rail Bonds, High Tension Porcelain 
Insulators, Third Rail Insulators, Electric Railway Car Equipment 






OeB Type AW-3 Bond—Pat. 
For Ball-of-Rail. 





O-B Type AW-2 Bond—Pat.—For base-of-rail. 
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Vulcan Cylindro-Conical Hoists 


For great depths and large loads, hoists equipped with 
double cylindro-conical drums have proved to be the most 
economical type. The obvious advantage of this drum is 
that it reduces the starting load; the acceleration of the 
ascending cage occurs while the rope is winding on the 
small diameter. A very appreciable saving in power is 
thus effected, and a smaller motor may be used. 





citi 
















Li 


Then, too, with this type of drum less braking is needed | 
to bring the cage to a stop; wear on the mechanical parts 

of the hoist is thus reduced to a minimum—lower up-keep 

cost and longer life results. 
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The illustration shows a Vulcan of Wilkes-Barre Hoist | 
equipped with double cylindro-conical drums, typical of == 

many installations throughout the bituminous and an- 
thracite fields. 
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Tell us of the conditions which you wish to meet. For 
over seventy years we have been building hoists to 
meet widely varied requirements. 


in 





VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 
tee 1730 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., U.S. A. 
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The Storage Battery Locomotive 
Reduces Gathering Costs 


Edison equipped, this type of mine locomotive 1s daily in- 
creasing coal production at a minimum of expense. It is a 
vital factor in the economical gathering of coal. The motive 
power must be dependable, powerful and rugged to stand 
the gaff. Thru years of experience, the Standard Batteriesare 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES 


Built of iron and steel with an alkaline (non-acid) 
solution, and subjected to severe tests of strength and 
reliability, the Edison has proved dependable. 
Easily maintained at less cost than other types of 
Storage Batteries, the Edison steel cells stand without 
a peer. 


Mine Locomotives equipped with Edison Storage Batteries mean a saving 
in labor, increase in production and a decrease in expense. 


Strength ~ Powerful-- Economy Permanence 
Simplicity Safety -Reliability— Rugged 


Successful in big mines—why not tn- 
vestigate? Bulletin 608C tells about tt. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office, ORANGE, N. J. 


Distributors in 


New York Buffalo Chicago Detroit Washington Los Angeles 
Cleveland Denver New Orleans Kansas City Seattle Pittsburgh 
Boston St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco Philadelphia 
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ARM INGOT 


[RON 
“Armco” Ingot Iron 


This is a photograph of the coal working 
plant erected by Roberts & Schaeffer for the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. at Walsen- 
burg, Col. 


“Armco”. Ingot Iron was used exclusively 
for roofs and sidings because its remarkable 
rust resisting properties insure maximum 
service life with the minimum of expense 
due to repairs and maintenance. 






















Mine cars, shafts, tipples, bunkers, chutes, 
stacks and buildings, can be built to serve most 
economically by the employment of “Armco” 
Ingot Iron. It is 99.84% Pure Iron. 


The American Rolling Mill C 
Middletown, Ohio 
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Try This Low Ironclad 


in Your Low Coal 


ERE is the new “Low-Vein” Ironclad, “CE-9,” espe- 
cially adapted to mining thin seams. Modeled on the 
long-wall Ironclad, the “CE-9” cuts in a space only 18 in. 
high. On its self-propelling truck, it stands 26 in. above the 
tatiss “ny 


The “CE-9” is available for direct or alternating cur- 
rent, and is reversible, cutting in either direction. It 1s 
mounted on a specially designed drop-front truck, with 
friction drive and brake, runner’s platform and latest model 
trailer reel. iS 


Low-Vein Ironclads may be used as either room-and- 
pillar or longwall machines. Bars to 6% feet. 


Write for Bulletin 73-UC and reports of performance 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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AUNT NTO NOON 


Cults Power Bills and 
Increases Tonnage 


Typical of the | 
Reman kable Records . = eee ee ‘) . 2 












Made by the — 
ses ELECIRIC _ inder a Big Variety 


po) 
VIBRATING of Operating Conditions 
SCREE Is the Following, 
, Secured Under Test: 


The matertal was crushed through 1): in. square holes, 
moisture 6.41 per cent, screen cloth used fr in. square holes. 
The Mitchell steadily screened 65 tons an hour and elimt- 
nated 96.31 per cent of the undersize material! And the 
power consumption never exceeded the rate of is H.P. 


per day. 





The result of that test is fairly indicative of results being obtained 
by the Mitchell in classifying not only coke but coal, slag, crushed 
rock, sand, gravel, salt, sugar, fertilizer, rice and ore. The versatility 
of the Mitchell is one of its most striking characteristics. 


We have an interesting compilation of figures on Mitchell Electric 
Vibrating Screen operation, which we shall gladly send you, together 
with an illustrated booklet, describing the Mitchell in detail. 
Write us! | 


Stimpson Equipment Company 


Felt Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
TUUUTUQNQQQQQCTTITOTOYGQOQOROEQTOTOOOTTAOOOQGOCOOTTOOTEOOOOOOQOGETOTOOOOOOOOGOOOOGOOOOOOATOOTOOOEOOOOOOTOOOTSOGGU OOOO TOATUTEETO TTA EET TTA 
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[wo 20-in. stroke “Imperial XPV-3” Compressors installed at the St. Paul, Minn. plant of Armour 
& Company. The air cylinders are 23-in. and 14-in. and the steam cylinders 26-in. and 16-in. 


The coal bill evidence of economy 


Users of “Imperial XPV” steam driven air heat. The XPV Regulator automatically 


compressors have exact evidence of the un- 
usual operating economy of these machines. 
Their coal bills are the evidence of saving in 
steam consumption per cubic foot of air 
actually delivered. | 

Balanced piston steam valves permit the use 
of any commercial steam pressure or supet- 


proportions the speed of the compressor to 
the air demand by varying the position of the 
steam cut-off valves. 

“Tmperial XPV” Compressors are built in 
piston displacement capacities ranging from 
608 cu. ft. to 5155 cu. ft. per minute, depend- 
ing upon the air pressure desired. 


There are four types of XPV Compressors: 


XPV-1 duplex steam and duplex air cylinders 
XPV-2 duplex steam and compound air cylinders 
XPV-3 compound steam and compound air cylinders 
XPV-4 compound steam and duplex air cylinders 


Let us send you a copy of Bulletin No. 3033 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway, New York 





Ingersoll-Rand 


464-C 
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Mechanical handling is— 
practiced for economy’s 


Fey sake in the bush. ) 


Capacity 
Simplicity . 
Kase of 
Opevatior 
Hase of ae 
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For economy’s sake in the 
power plant, install 


COXE STOKERS 


they'll burn low ¢grade, low 

cost coals—culm, slush, low 

srade bituminous, No. 3 
and No. 4 buckwheat. 


| 
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by 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Owners and Manufacturers of 
Type E Stokers—for Bituminous Coal Lopulco Pulverized Fuel Systems The Grieve Grate—Hand-Firing 
Coxe Stokers—Anthracite Coal and Coke Breeze 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
HAZLETON, PA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ALBANY, N. Y. 
DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. DENVER, COLO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ATLANTA, GA. 
TAYLOR ENGINEERING CO., VANCOUVER, B. C. 





Westinghouse 


YACHTONOUS | Converters 











Mining Aaa 


The ever-increasing number of Westing- _ converter substation — chief of which 
these days is uninterrupted power. 
‘Typical substation layouts for surface of 
x underground stations, showing wiring, 
conclusively the ability of these ma- wire sizes and excavations necessary, will 
chines to meet every requirement of a __ be furnished upon request. 


house Synchronous Converters in success- 


ful operation in coal mines demonstrates 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“poleward race & WosternRRCh 
a Dodge Coiliery, Scranton, Pa, JOOKW, 
 60cycle Mining Ti Cth swe Con- | \N 
verter. 230/275 volts DC with sue ene 2 
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Putting Pulling Power into 


OR the third time since 

January an_ Electrical 

World editor is travel- 

ing from New York to 

California in active co- 

operation with the 

National Electric Light Association. Three 

other Electrical World editors have made 

the trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

in the same period, scouring up and down 

the states between for facts and figures 

of essential importance to electrical en- 
gineering and commercial interests. 


Out of the power plant world a de- 
mand, multiplied and insistent, comes for 
information on oil engines. As a result, 
a noted authority on Diesel and semi- 
Diesel engines is added to the editorial 
staff of Power. He is sent out to visit all 
important installations of these engines 
throughout the country. Over three 
months of travel and study will be spent 
by this Power editor solely to gain for 
Power readers a fuller knowledge of oil 
engines operating performance under all 
possible service applications and condi- 
tions. 


A McGRAW-HILL man representing 
Engineering ©& Mining Journal, after 
having been forced out of Mexico by 
warring factions, has again plunged into 
that turbulent country to learn and re- 
port actual conditions affecting mining 
and oil well operations and prospects 
and equipment opportunities. 


An editor of Ingenieria Internacional 
comes back from a long trip through the 
countries of South America bringing 
much valuable data on trade conditions, 
engineering and industrial development, 
and equipment requirements. 


American Machinist recently sent one 
of its executives on a tour of Europe to 
study the metal-working industries abroad 
for the benefit of similar industries and 
machine-toel manufacturers at home. 


An editor of Engineering News-Record 
also has just returned from Europe, 
where he has been investigating engi- 
neering practice and equipment usage and 
needs in the construction field. 


General departure from rule-of-thumb 
methods is an urgent need of the chemi- 
cally controlled industries. To this end 
Chemical. & Metallurgical Engineering 
has made an exhaustive investigation on 
which is founded one of the most signifi- 
cant and important issues of any publica- 
tion in the engineering and industrial 
press—the September 8th “Convention” 
issue of Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 


Electrification of steam rairoads is a 
question pregnant with transportation 
improvement possibilities in this country. 
So an Electric Railway Journal editor 
recently made an extended trip over the 
system of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R.R. to study this famous 
achievement in railroad development. 
Returning east this editor made a sweep- 
ing tour of Canada, getting data vitally 
interesting to American electric railway 
men and builders of electric ‘railway ma- 
terial on today’s methods, equipment, 
plans and outlook of the foremost 
Canadian electric railways. 


The extraordinary success of Electrica 
Merchandising since its inauguration in 
1907 is largely due to the indefattgable 
field work. of the editors, ‘These editors 
comb the continent with their journeys. 
They are constantly in personal contact 
with the electrical dealers, jobbers and 
contractors. They meet ‘them at their 
conventions, clubs, clambakes, summer 
camps, offices, stores, warehouses and 
homes. They are keeping in touch with 
movements- and materials and markets 
and methods and men—helping these men 
individually and through their organi- 
zation. 


Industrial, agricultural and commer- 
cial development of the West beyond the 
Rockies depends in large measure on the 
development of electricity from water 
power. To promote the industrial de- 
velopment of these great States with 
their specialized problem, McGRAW- 
HILL service to the electrical field was 
expanded in September, 1919, by the pur- 
chase of the Journal of Electricity. The 
acquisition of this publication demon- 


the Business Paper 


strates that McGRAW-HILL service, 
when conditions require, is intensive, as 
well as comprehensive. 


As an editor of Coal Age recently 
wrote, “Read your Coal Age closely, and 
you will see that no stone is being left 
unturned to make Coal Age a mirror of 
the industry, to make the achievements 
and experience of some enterprising indi- 
vidual somewhere the pivotal point for 
an advance of the entire craft.” 


HDS as the podagy 

that governs ALL 
McGRAW-HILL publica- 
tions. It picks the ablest men 
as editors. It sends them out 
into the fields served by those 
publications. It bids them 
seek the problems of those 
fields. And through their 
publications these editors lead 
and co-ordinate the search 
for the answer to those prob- 
lems. 


That is the kind of service 
that puts pulling power into a 
business publication. 


That is why McGRAW- 
HILL publications are domi- 
nant in their fields. 


That is why they are read 
—with care and respect—by 
the biggest men in those fields. 


And that is why they exert 
the influence on those men 
that makes advertising in 
McGRAW-HILL _ publica- 
tions productive. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


American Machinist 
Power 
Electric Railway Journal 








Electrical World 
Journal of Electricity 
Electrical Merchandising 


Engineering News-Record 
Coal Age 








Engineeri 
News-Recor 


CHEMICAL 
© METALLURCICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Engineering & Mining Journal 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


Engineering =e 
Mining Journal 
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URING more than a quarter of a cen- 

tury THEWS have demonstrated a 
“Gibraltar” strength that has come to be 
synonymous with their name. 








Rugged construction, with simplicity of design 
and perfect balance, obtains that dependable, 
powerful, digging ability so essential in 
efficient shovel performance. 


THE THEW. SHOVEL COMPANY 
Lorain, Ohio 


Tieoe) Sabantanny = 
BESS nue MACHINERY CONPANT OF Msemin <a> 











Power Shovels 
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EXPORT TRADE 


can help America NOW 


RITERS and speakers 
have repeatedly urged 
the great and growing 


need of export trade on the 
part of American industries. 


With normal domestic con- 
sumption below our greatly 
expanded facilities for pro- 
duction, foreign trade is vital 
toour continued prosperity and 
progress. Fluctuations of de- 
mand in the home market to- 
day emphasize the special 
value of foreign trade as a 
compensating force tending to 
offset the disturbing influence 
of such fluctuations. 


* Foreign trade can _ help 
America NOW--and. Ameri- 
can producers and sellers can 
best serve the national wel- 
fare, and their own interests 
by equipping for successful 
trading in the foreign field. 


UCCESSFUL foreign 
trading is founded on 
an exact understanding 

of the market. In fact, this 
truth holds good in all trading 
—domestic as well as foreign. 
But in foreign commerce it is 
imperative. 

It is, then, an immediate essen- 
tial in the promotion of foreign 
trade to seek the aid of agencies 


through which information of de- 
pendable character, and in a form 


incenienia 


DIVEROACIOHAL 






Geni 


directly usable by you in neon 
to the market possibilities and con- 
ditions affecting your particular 
commodities, can be obtained. 


The means of foreign sales pro- 
motion adopted should, moreover, 
be especially organized to present 
your special proposition in just the 
right way to just the right people. 


INGENIERIA INTERN A- 
CIONAL provides this double serv- 
ice to the manufacturer and ex- 
port manager seeking to market 
machinery and industrial equip- 
ment in Latin America and Spain. 


Its Research Depariment has ex- 
act information available to you 
in regard to a great variety of gen- 
eral and specific products of the 
above mentioned character in these 
fields. 


Fifteen thousand engineers and 
industrial executives look to each 
issue of INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL for dependable and 
exact information on engineering 
progress and accomplishment, and 
for data on machinery and equip- 
ment, vouched for by publication in 
its advertising pages. 


Through its comprehensive 
knowledge of Latin American and 
Spanish engineering and industrial 
conditions and needs, INGE- 
NIERIA INTERNACIONAL has 
earned the confidence of the Latin 
American and Spanish engineering 
and industrial executive in the in- 
tegrity and value of its service. 


In so doing, INGENIERIA IN- 
TERNACIONAL has created, 
ready to your hand, an instrument 
especially adapted to win for 
American machinery and industrial 
equipment and materials—YOUR 
products — the buying confidence 
and patronage of Latin America 
and Spain. 
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VERNE LEROY HAVENS 
Editor of Ingenieria Internacional 


this year, Verne Leroy 

Havens, editor of INGE- 
NIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
traveled through South America, 
down the West Coast and up the 
East, establishing direct contact 
with the readers of the paper, 
studying conditions, at first hand, 
and assuring a continuous contact 
by establishing a staff of resident 
editors in all the Latin-American 
countries. 


Basic thinking lies behind the 
building of INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL. Never in the 
history of export publishing has a 
paper been built on such a founda- 
tion. 


| eae January to August of 


For more than seventeen years, Mr. 
Havens was engaged in_ engineering, 
financial, commercial and industrial in- 
vestigation, construction work and in 
building and operating public utilities in 
Latin America. With a thorough under- 
standing of economic and industrial con- 
ditions in Latin America and Spain, and a 
comprehensive knowledge of American 
engineering methods and practice, he and 
his associates are ideally fitted to direct 
the policies of INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL. 


The counsel and advice of the paper are 
always at the service of American manu- 
facturers. The letters and diary of Mr. 
Havens’ trip will shortly be issued in book 
form. While the edition will be limited, 
interested manufacturers may obtain a 
copy by writing to our New York office. 


eria Internacional 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 
McGRAW-HILL CO., INC. 


TENTH AVENUE AT 
36th ST., NEW YORK 


London Chicago Cleveland Washington Buenos Ajres Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Mining Catalog on “The Care and Maintenance of Mining Equip- 
ment” has been prepared expressly for the information of coal 
operators in general. 


It is a valuable treatise on the subject which should interest every 
operator, purchasing agent, superintendent and mine foreman. 


Your Copy is Ready for You— 


Ask Any of Our District Offices for It. 


The United States Graphite Company 


Saginaw, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Birmingham 
Chicago St. Louis Denver San Francisco 


LARGEST MINERS OF GRAPHITE ON THIS CONTINENT 
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Cameron Centrifugals are characterized by excellence of materials 
and design, simplicity, accessibility, efficiency and durability. 
They are built in single or double suction, with open or closed im- 
pellers, single or multistage, for high or low heads and large or small 
capacity. 
Oniy the best iron and phosphor bronze castings are used. The hori- 
zontally split casing permits inspection of all internal parts without 
disturbing pipe connections or alignment of pump. 
The volute chamber and impeller are designed to correspond with 
the hydraulic conditions for which the pump is to be used—and each Me 
, pump is tested under conditions duplicating those specified. 


A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 
11 Broadway, New York 


95-DV 


CAMERON 
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Fairbanks-Morse Ball Bearing Motors 





Your Meter Will Prove 


Ball Bearing Economy 


Cut friction losses and you make current savings. 


Fairbanks-Morse Ball Bearing motors require 
little attention — run smoothly and continuously 
over long periods. The ball bearings are packed 
in grease — no oil drip. 


The solid jointless rotor winding first introduced 
in Fairbanks-Morse motors, gives high electrical 





conductivity and mechanical strength. End 
$ rings cast on solid copper bars —no arcing or 
sparking. 


Standard 40 degree rating gives a factor of safety 
and an assurance of service when the actual load 
is not definitely known. 


airbanks, Morse &' ©. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 


A DEFRA LA ITD ERE LT BO SALE SITE ENE I~ LCA LGC AA ET LIER PO OE LOL FEEL OLLIE LOE POOLED TLE DANEEL 5 A AL Mey PAD ERIE ES TERR BE LBA PTE a ET 
Oil Engines - Pumps -"Electric Motors and Generators - Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
‘(Ue eS RNAS 
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A Comparison of a Direct , 
and Shay Geared 
Locomotive of 


Equal Weight 


on Drivers 











Shay Direct 


Locomotive Locomotive 





The greater the total weight, the more 


Total Weight 72,000 lbs. 153,000 lbs. tractive power required to move engine 


and tender. 


Weight on Drivers 72,000 lbs. : 72,000 lbs. Weight available for traction 





No nea Weight i Sear, and anes trucks, 

D of weight; a necessary for the locomotive but USE- 

ead Weights Weight-on |, . 81,000 Ibs. LESS FOR TRACTION. Must be 
Driving Wheels® ee pulled by the rest of the engine. 








This figure together with spacing of 
24.000 lbs. wheels determines the lightest rail that 


can be used. 


Maximum Weight per 
Pair of Drivers 


18,000 lbs. 






Rated Tractive Power 14,320 lbs. andere. 








17,210 lbs This is the power developed by the cyl- 








Draw-bar pull on grades This is the force exerted by the loco- 








ti t th ler. 
270 grade 12,520 1a 12,740 Te This figure peda 8 ws size of the 
6% grade 9,640 Ibs. 6,620 Ibs. train which the engine can haul. On 
10% grade 6,760 Ibs. | 500 Ibs. a 6% grade the Shay pulls 45% more 
rain. 
Total Wheel Base 20-54 47'-6" This determines the amount of curve 
















Rigid Driving Wheel Base 4/2" 92” that the locomotive can take. 
Sharpest curve engine § ; What ; h P 
a aeaiiee 75 ft. radius 160 ft. radius at is your sharpest curve 

: : 3 What will this save in new road 
Lightest rail advised 30 lbs. per yd. 45 lbs. per yd. echietindtine 


On heavy grades the direct engine uses much of its power in lifting its extra weight. The SHAY puts this power 
into hauling the train. 

Choose the engine best suited for your service. We build both classes of locomotives and recommend the one best 
adapted for your work. 

The table shows why we recommend the SHAY for heavy grade work. 

We build SHAY locomotives weighing from ten tons up to one hundred and fifty tons. 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporatep 


Lima, Ohio 30 Church Street, New York 
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m | SINGLE POWER DRIVEN 
i) AIR COMPRESSOR 


Worthington “FEATHER” Valve 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Air Compressors 


HENEVER steady, always ready com- 
pressed air service is needed— Worth- 

ington meets the call. And as the line pressure 
is dependent upon the compressor, so is the 


Other Worthington Products: compressor dependent upon its valves for 
Steam, Power and Centrifugal efficient service and performance. 
Pumps. Meters, Oil Engines = A 
Condensing Machinery, Air Worthington Air Compressors have been 
Compressors, Vacuum Pumps standardized with “FEATHER” Valves— 
and Feed Heaters. the simplest, lightest, most efficient valve ever 
To further enlarge their service, developed for air compressor work. 
Worthington have acquired the : 6 ” ° si 
Beeatiiendcecpaticaly équi- Worthington “FEATHER” Valve Air Com 
ment of the Platt Iron Works, pressors, then, are the most highly developed 
Dayton, Ohio, for manufacturing apparatus for air compressor work, even as 
Oil Mill Machinery, Hydraulic Tur- Worthington products are standard in their 
bines, Feed water Heaters and High : 
Pressure Air Compressors. various fields. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


W-388.8 





—oooaaoanananaea=uqqeeeeeeeeeee eee 
PUMPS—COMPRESSORS~CONDENSERS-OIL & Gé GAS ENGINES—METERS—MINING—ROCK CRUSHING CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 
eee 0558 0D aes 


WORTHINGTON 





































Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. ‘Hazleton oe ae ee Pa. Gas Engine Works, onentde Wise 
Blake & Knowles Works ~~ ITT LM ———=s ~ Cae SS NY rors oe ST orks 
East Cambridge, Mass. eae RTS —— Se P JK NY OTT ) STS udahy, Wis. 
Worthington Works ITI a “ RASS IN KODE RX RU PUTT NS Snow-Holly Works 
Harrison, N. J. Za ZT Bs rs PEEL B| XS Ze a CN Buffalo, N. Y. 
y Z ESI SO WISy Sy Qa ~ Epping-Carpenter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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will the Coal 


HIS vital question is being asked by men all : 





: over the country. The only comprehensive way 
to answer it is to make a complete review of past 


events and from these interpret the future. 


This is exactly what Coal Age has done. Every phase 
of the coal situation has been most carefully reviewed. 
This review will appear in the Tenth Annual Review 
and Forecast Number of Coal Age, published January 
20th, 1921. 


Competent writers will tell facts about coal production, 
distribution, exports, prices, consumption, stocks and 
supplies as well as the truth about coal demand. This 
issue will also be a historical one. The story of how New 
England and the Northwest obtained their coal this year; 
of how.the Interstate Commerce Commission has func- 
tioned in controlling the coal industries; what the service 
orders were, when they were issued, and what they ac- 


complished. Special stress will be laid upon coal prices 


December 23, 1920 





Make 


Space reservations 


NOW 


Use the COUPON 
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for 1920 and their relation to prices of other commodities. 
From these facts an’accurate forecast for 1921 has been 
made and all men interested in coal will find this to be 


of great help in formulating their future plans. 


An Unusual 
Advertising Opportunity 


27 


HE tacts included in the 
advertising pages—in your 
sales talk—-will be looked 


forward to as much as those con- 
tained in the editorial pages. 


The publication date — January 
20—comes at a most opportune 
time. It is quite generally con- 
ceded that the purchase of an un- 
usual amount of equipment will 
be made during the coming year 
and consequently this offers every 


COAL AGE 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


in yo 


SIGNED BY 


manufacturer of equipment ap- 
plicable to coal mine or coal field 
service, an opportunity to use big, 
attention-getting space with the 
utmost effectiveness. 


The information contained in 
your advertisement will be care- 
fully studied. It will have a 
permanent value, because this 
issue will be kept for reference 
throughout the entire year. 


Check your requirement 
on this coupon 


Please reserve........--ssoeee pages for our advertisement in your Annual Review 
and Forecast Number, published January 20, 1921. 


Submit for our approval........-++-: page advertising suggestion for use 
ur Annual Review and Forecast Number. 


Reserves «ctaner decay ae cena pages for our advertisement in your Annual 
Review and Forecast Number. We will send copy and cuts. 


ets Se 2 LMFT, «ANAM eo MMP cliaiienererel oro! ove elrelerebeheyee..c. yaicte © 2/6) 280. 5.0.5) Suet) ees ye eo" Se 


ag St eT Mouece cic eereyd dielele aeaie se * 6 Maieds Gisele £00 swale Si eie So 8 6 Oe oe 


Adv. rates in Review Number: 2 pages $300; 1 page $150; % page $75. 


Contract rates to regular advertisers. 


Situation be in 1921? 
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SYNCHRONOUS 
Motor GENERATOR SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Synchronous Motor Generator 


Sets are of the highest standards of design and 
construction. 


Many Sets are giving unexcelled service 
throughout the coal fields of the country. 


Send for Latest Bulletin No. 1110 


ULI (HALMERS |= 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY §f acer eee 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 


Power Transmission Machinery 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 











\rnecan 


Ne Wi Plas hee Ee 
District Offices in All Leading Cities’ 
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Does your 
oil go here? 





Does it 
stay here? 





Many a mine superintendent is laboring 
under the illusion that his cars are well lubricated, 
when in reality 90 per cent of the oil is distributed 
over the tracks, leaving the axles practically bare. 


You can’t get thorough lubrication unless you use 
a lubricant that stays on the axles. That is one of the 
reasons for the high lubricating efficiency of 


S1o0-Fio 


The Scientific Lubricant for Mine Cars 


Slo-Flo stays put—doesn’t dribble away on the 
tracks—doesn’t waste itself and waste power. You 
Save money in many ways with Slo-Flo. One oiling 
lasts from two to three months—a saving in actual 
lubricant. 

Changes of temperature have no effect on Slo-Flo. Winter 
and summer “alike, it keeps the bearings perfectly lubricated, 
incidentally keeping your cars out of the repair shop while it is 
saving oil costs and power costs. 


Write today for Tr al Barrel 








SWANS3FINCH 


A FEW OTHER : Boston COMPANY _ vew onteans 
Buffal Philadel phis 
SWAN & FINCH PRODUCTS Slices NEW YORK Pittsburen a 
VESUVESE—A high-grade cable rend Quality Lubricants Since 1853 Pee tara 
ott Pittsburgh Office: 609 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
PLUMBAGO HAIR CAR Chicago Office: 220 South State Street 
GREASE—An efficient lu- Disteire 
prgent fonen cpr ans. Geo. W. Ward & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
LARCUL—A highly efficient Huntington Supply & Equipment Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
cutting compound for the CATARACT REFINING COMPANY, Limited 
machine shop. Toronto, Canada London, England 


ments. 


CUPESE—A quality cup grease 
for all machinery require- SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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: STANDARD — MEDIUM 
EXTRA HEAVY — HYDRAULIC 
BRASS GATE VALVES “ 

are made in sizes and designs adaptable to 

all pressures, and may be relied upon to give 

dependable service for any purpose requiring 

valves of this type. 

They are tested under steam pres- 
sure before leaving the factory. 

SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 
BOSTON NEWARK LITTLE ROCK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
SPRINGFIELD CAMDEN MUSKOGEE ROCKFORD WINONA PORTLAND 
HARTFORD BALTIMORE TULSA FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, #865 OSHKOSH DULUTH POCATELLO 
BRIDGEPORT WASHINGTON OKLAHOMA CITY 
Rocesten i 2s Wacoal CRANE CO. ooittnconr’® Warerrown Seven 
HARLEY eave KANSAS CITY 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DES MOINES saree Ap 4 3 SACRAMENTO 
SROa RRONVICCE oat eae CHICAGO gies SILL Ines, OARES NS 
PHILADELPHIA BIRMINGHAM INDIANAPOLIS Se er SPOKANE SAN FRANCISCO 
READING MEMPHIS DETROIT ST. PAUL SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 


CRANE MontTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG, SASK., LONDON, ENG,, 
LIMITED SYDNEY, N. S W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX. OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY. 








We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials 
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We extend to you 
our best wishes for a 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a very 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


| MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE COMPANY 
CAMBRIA STEEL COMPANY 


General Sales Office: Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
District Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Seattle, St. Louis 
Sole Export Representatives: 


Consolidated Steel Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York 
export inquiries should be sent to this address 


Cc. 
lan 
M 
= 
T 
yAN 





Series Number 123-C 
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PULLOUT LLL 


Largest Rotary 


Car-Dumper 
in the World. — 


At the Snowdon Coke Co., Braznell, Pa. 


Dumps 26 cars at one operation 





Carnegie Steel 
Mine Ties 


Are Practical: 


The illustration above shows the 
simple and rugged construction of the 
Carnegie Mine Tie. They are fabri- 
cated ready for laying—one blow of 
the hammer on the attached clip fas- 
tening and the rail is held firm and true 
to gauge. Their use is especially rec- 
ommended in low seams of coal as 
these ties are only % inch thick, saving 
214 inches of headroom. They are fire- 
proof, sanitary and durable, a state- 
ment that cannot be made of wood 
ties. 





Soa khenks ohn 


Rotary Car-Dumper from Lower End 


Trips of 26 cars, brought up the 
slope from the mine and into the 
Rotary Car-Dumper, are over- 
turned in one operation, and in 
eight seconds are ready to return 


Save Time, Labor and Money: for reloading. 
Because of their simple construction, 
less labor is involved in laying track 
with steel ties and skilled labor is not 
necessary. ‘Less time is needed in lay- 
ing the track and it can be shifted in 
whole sections from room. to room, 
another time-saving element. Steel 
ties will outlast wood ties many times 
and at the end of their usefulness as 
mine ties can be sold as scrap at ap- 
proximately one-third their original 
cost. Steel mine ties are decidedly an 
investment. 


This Rotary Car-Dumper effects 
savings which not only carry 
the interest charges, but also will 
repay investment cost in a few 
months. , 


Let us study your particular 
conditions and advise you as 
to the savings which we can 
guarantee in your case, using 
either old or new car equip- 


We have prepared several pamphlets on the ‘use mnt 


of steel within the mine. Any district office will 
gladly send you copies on request. 


BT ee a ee TTT TUTTE TITLE TLL CLL C LLCO LOLOL LLL 


Carnegie Steel Company | CAR-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Eastern Sales Office: Main Office and Works: 
sap Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Grand Crossing, Chicago, Il. 
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Have achieved an enviable record for economy 
in steam service. They represent the highest 
development in valve construction, incorpora- 
ting all the good features discovered and 
developed in over half a century of valve 
manufacture. 


Their installation means pérmanence in the 
line, because they are as near wear proof as 
can be attained, and to further enhance their 
durability all the parts are interchangeable and 
can be replaced should necessity require. 
“Renewo Valve parts are made of materials 
best suited to the duty the part performs. 

The Renewable Seat and Disc are made of 
Lunkenheimer ‘“Valve-nickel,’ a material hav- 
ing exceptional wear-resisting qualities; the Disc 
is provided with the celebrated Lunkenheimer 
“Seat-guard” which aids in preserving the seat- 
ing faces and keeping them clean, and the 
seating surfaces are regrindable. The stem is 
made of a special bronze; the thread is extra 
long and has full contact when valve is opened 
or closed. 

The union bonnet connection with outside pro- 
tected threads; deep stuffing box with gland 
follower, and the self-cooling malleable iron 
handwheel are other points of merit. 


Globe, Angle, Cross, Straightway or Y and 
Honzontal and Angle Check Patterns for 200 
and 300 pounds working steam _ pressures. 
Specify LUNKENHEIMER “RENEWO" and 
insist on having the genuine. 


Write for descriptive booklet F535— J. 


“NEW YonK 5 ee ee Le 2 
CHICAGO, aay * aMeRICAS Ors, 


‘BOSTON ie rapes no ts 


LONDON | ALITY 


Since 1862 a 
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At the recent Coal Mining 
Institute of America meeting 
the first question was: 


“To what extent is storage of coal 
at the mine economically justified?” 


Donald J. Baker replies to that 
question in ‘“‘Coal Age’’ in the issue of 
Dec. 30 with an article on the Mather 
Collieries coal storage plant. Read 
it; storage is a live subject even when 
cars are reasonably plentiful, for a coal 
bin will save money and the chance it 
affords to work steadily keeps the 
mine workers satisfied. 


At the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, coal loading is discussed at 
almost every meeting. In the issue 
of “Coal Age’’ Dec. 30, M. D. Levin 
shows that the reason why loading 
machines, which every operator wants 
do not sweep the country is because 
the mine executives don’t co-operate 
by planning the mine so as to give 
the machine cars. 


Mr. Levin tells the facts regarding 
the coal loader. Those who will 
profit by the introduction of these 
machines will be those who give them 
the service they need. The trouble is 
with the industry rather than with the 
machine, for there are many types of 
loaders which will handle a phenom- 
enal number of cars provided it gets 
them to load. 


Question No. 6 at the Coal Mining 
Institute of America was about the 
merits and demerits of modern coal- 
cutting machines. Knowing that 
this is a live subject, ‘Coal Age’’ in 
the issue of Dec. 30 tells about some 
developments in mining machines 
during the past year. 


Thomas Chester’s fan article was the 
best of those presented at the Coal 
Mining Institute. Many will want it 
to keep as a valuable reference treatise 
on mine fans. It will appear also in 
this last issue of the year. 


Thus “Coal Age’ follows the needs of 
the industry as shadowed by the dis- 
cussions of the institutes. In this 
last number of 1920 as throughout the 
year, the articles cover the live sub- 
jects of the field. 


As this is Dec. 23, the editors of 
“Coal Age’? have asked me through 
this weekly advertisement to wish 
all our readers a Happy Christmas!! 
May this present celebration be even 
more joyous than any that has 
preceded it! 


Vol. 18, No. 26 
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The Hoist Shaft of the Coal Develop- 
ments at Springdale, Penn., is one of 
several difficult sub-surface problems 
entrusted to 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


It represents but one of the lines of 
Engineering Construction 


including Power Houses, Complete 
Hydro-Electric Developments and other 


Substructures and Superstructures 
successfully followed by 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


ATLANTA MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO SEATTLE LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH VANCOUVER HAVANA, CUBA 
DETROIT TAMPICO, MEXICO 
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When sections of a mine trolley line are not in use tt 1s 
customary for safety, to cut off its current. 








RockerArm 
the only mov ing part 


A Section Switch and Insulator 
that Acts Automatically 


The GE Form L Automatic Section 
Insulator is a combination switch 
and insulator especially designed for 
mining work. The body of the insu- 
lator is a sturdy hickory beam 
thoroughly impregnated with insula- 
ting compound. The end tongues and 
rocker bar are made of composition 
brass. 


The switch blade 13 operated through 


‘the rocker arm by the passage of the 


trolley wheel. Asa trip enters a sec- 
tion it energizes the circuit—as it 
leaves, it automatically cuts off the 
current. For single trip operation 
the automatic action of this switch . 
is a desirable feature. Where two or 
more trips are to be operated simul- 
taneously in the same section, specify 
Form L-5 which is hand operated. 


Bulletin 44005-A describes both these types 
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Great pier erected by State of Connecticut at New London. 
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Entire timber framing and roof-deck of shed dipped in Carbosota. 


The Practicability of Non-Pressure Treatment 


Y the use of Carbosota 
Liquid Creosote Oil all 


the standard non-pressure treat- 


(EL) 


HN 


ing, dipping and the Open ( 
Tank process (hot and cold, ! 
or hot and cooling, treatment ) ; 
can be satisfactorily employed. 


even in mid-winter. j 
ul Me gt 
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ments such as brushing, spray- Uy} i 
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This would be difficult were 
it not for the superior physical 
characteristics of Carbosota 
secured by special refining processes, particularly its 
low limpid point (it is guaranteed liquid at 41° F.) 
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Carbosota, therefore, not only makes the econ- 
omy of wood preservation available to the individual 
user of structural timber, but it also makes that 
economy entirely practicable in every season and 
regardless of weather conditions. 


Carbosota should be heated to about 150° F. 
when applied in Surface treatments, and maintained 
between 175° I. and 200° F. in the hot bath 
and at an average of 100° F. in the cold or cool- 


Carbosoting over two million feet of lumber during 
the coldest January weather in New England 
(vapor is exhaust steam). 











: me 
i os 


ing bath, of the Open Tank 


process. 


A striking example of the 
use of Carbosota Liquid Cre- 
osote Oil in mid-winter is 
shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. More than two 
7 million feet of timber for the 





















































I | 
framing and roof decks of this 
| huge pier were successfully 
treated in cold winter weather 
by the Dipping method. 
Carbosota is a highly refined creosote oil, and is 
recognized as the standard wood preservative for 
all non-pressure processes. It reduces maintenance 
costs by increasing lumber durability. 







































































The advice of our technical experts as to the 
most economical and efficient solution of your par- 
ticular wood preservation problems will cost you 
nothing. Please address your inquiries to our near- 
est branch. 


_ Ask us also for free Folder No. 409, “Longer 
Life for Mine Timbers.” 


“All underground timber should be treated hy the 
Open Tank process (hot and cold, or hot and 
cooling treatment).” 


The Company 


New York 
Cleveland 
Birmingham 
Syracuse 

Salt Lake City 
Youngstown 
Latrobe Bethlehem 
Omaha Houston 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Vancouver St. John, N. B 


St. Louis 
New Orleans 
Nashville 
Duluth 
Lebanon 
Richmond 
Baltimore 


Boston 
Detroit 
Dallas 
Atlanta + 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
Seattle 
Bangor 
Milwaukee 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
Peoria 
Washington 
‘Toledo 
Elizabeth 
Denver 


Johnstown 
Columbus 
Buffalo 
Jacksonville 


Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg 
Halifax, N. S. 
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Allen & Garcia Company 
Andrews, Allen, 
Garcia, E. M. 


Consulting and Constructing En- 
gineers. 


CoB: 


John 


Designers and Constructors of 
complete coal mines, washers, 
tipples, rescreening plants, etc. 
Electrification of Coal Mines a 
Specialty. Examinations, reports, 
and appraisals, coal mining and 
other properties. 

21 East Van Buren St. 

Isabella Building, Chicago. 


Baton & Elliott 


Engineers. 

Examinations and Reports on 
Coal Properties. Design and 
Supervision of Construction of 
Coal Plants. 

1st Nat.Bk.Bldg.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Caldwell, Tonkin 


Pealer 


J. R. Caldwell 
Mining Engineer. 
Thos. Pealer, 
ASSOC. M.AM.SOC.C.E.Civil Engr. 
R. D. Tonkin, 

Cruiser 
Valuation Engineers. 
Authoritative Reports and Valu- 
ations Covering Coal Mining 
Plants, Coal Fields and Timber 
Lands. ; 


Indiana, Pa. 


and 


Co. 


Consulting and Mech. Engineers. 
Designers and Builders of Com- 
plete Mine Coal Handling Equip- 
ment. 

Established 1892. Denver, Colo. 


Chance, H. M. & Co. 


Consulting Mining Engineers and 
Geologists. 


Coal and Iron. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Orvis C. Hoffman 


TT TTT 


Up-To-Date Equipments. 


aT 


minimum cost. 





Write us for 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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Card Iron Works The C:S. 








SESCUPTELU CUED EECA es 


BANCO) BX @0) 129 B) VIB DINE 


—CONTRACTORS— 


HOFEMAN BROS. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA, 


(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Expert Drill Runners, 
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Commissary 
Coupon Books 


We confine ourselves exclusively 
to the manufacture of coupon 
books, and have the necessary 
experience and modern equip- 
ment to furnish first-class and 
absolutely accurate books at 


illustrated 
folder, samples and prices. 


Southern CouponCo. 


SUTURE 
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Crichton, Andrew B. 
Mining Engineer. 
Examine and report on Coal 
properties. Coal estates man- 
aged. Cost systems installed. 
Construction of Mining plants. 
Surveys and Maps. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Crichton, Walter G. 


Mining Engineer. 

Examination and reports on coal 
properties. Coal leasehold prop- 
erties managed. Installation of 
proper mining systems. 

Surveys and Maps. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Cunningham, W. H. 


Consulting Mining Engineer and 
Geologist. Design and Construc- 
tion Coal Plants, Examinations, 
Valuation, Reports and. Surveys 
of Coal, Oil and MetalProperties. 
Rooms 800-802 First National 
Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 


Dunn, C.C. 


Consulting Civil 
Engineer. 
Examinations and Reports on 
Coal. Lands, Coal Mines, Rail- 
ways and Str uctures. 

Room 703, Robson-Prichard 
Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 


Eavenson, Howard N. 

Mining Engineer. 
Examination and Reports on 
Coal Proper ties — Design and 
Construction of Coal Plants — 
Valuations — Improvements of 
Existing Properties. 

Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Evans, C. G. 


Mining Engineer. 

Examination and Reports on 
Coal Properties. Design and 
Supervision of Construction Coal 
Plants. Surveys and Maps. 
Rooms_ 5-6 First Nat’l. Bank 
Bldg., Pikeville, Ky. 


Operators & Officials 


of coal mine properties find these. 
cards a valuable aid in locating 
engineers offering the profes- 
sional’services they need. 


Is your card here to receive 
their consideration? 


and Mining 


Ne 


Leon H, Hoffman 


TT 
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Evans, Geo. Watkin 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Geological Surveys, Operating 
and Valuation Examinations of 
Coal Mines. 

Western Coal Fields a Specialty. 
2207 L. C. Smith Bldg., 

Seattle, Wash. 


Haulton, Thos. 


Consulting Engineer. 


Specializing, Mechanical and 
Electrical Mining Equipment. 
304 Swank Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. 
Telephones, Pell:155. 
Johnstown: 5884. 


Hoffacker, B. F. 





Engineer and Geologist. 


Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. - 


Hoyt, W. E. 


Wood Preserving Engineer. 
Supervision of treatment of tim- 
ber and structures, supplying 
oils and equipment for brush, 
spray, and open-tank methods. 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hess, E. W. 


Engineer. 


M. Am. Soe. C.E. 
M. Am. Inst. M.E. 





Mine Surveys and Reports. 
Coal and Fire Clay Development 
Clearfield, Pa., Kratzer Bldg. 
Dubois, Pa., Deposit Bank Bldg. 
O. P. Hess, M. Inst. M.E. 


Krehbiel Company 
Engineers—Constructors, 
Complete coal mine top works. 
Electrification of coal mines. 
Tipples, horizontal screens. 
Power generation and distribu- 
tion. Send for catalog C. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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The Koppers Company Laboratories 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Examination of Coal for By-Product Recovery, 
Investigations in By-Product Coke and 
Gas Manufacture, ee 
Ammonia, Tar, Benzols, Gasoline, Refractory 
Materials 
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There is ONE Better Than the Rest 
ASK FOR SAMPLE 
ALLISON COUPON Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 
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Lewis, Harry J. 


Civil Engineer. 
Designs and Constructs Mechan- 
ical Equipment of Mines. Ex- 
amination and Reports on Min- 
ing Properties. 
336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Means, The Charles M., 


Co. 
Consutting Engineers. 





96 West St., Oliver Bldg. 
New York. Pittsburgh. 

Moore & Co., W. E. 
Engineers 


Power Plants 
Heavy Transmission 
Pumping Stations 
Transmission Lines 
Union Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Porter, Horace C. 


Chemical Engineer, Fuel Testing. 
Coal Valuation and Tests, Ash 
Fusibility, Gas and By-Product’ 
Yields, Investigations at Mine 
or Plant. 

1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





DIRECTORY RATES: 


1%-inch card 


$26.00 per quarter 


($25.25 for advertising and 
75 cts. for subscription) 


34-inch card 
$15.00 per quarter 


ee 


($14.25 for advertising and 
75 ets. for subscription) 


Minimum order, 3 months 
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Designed and [re<ction Super- Pikeville, Kentucky. 
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0 b L A Dade: H. Ex Wilson, Edwards F. | aero cope alg apie Sc eee 

Osborn, L. A. 5 Analytical & Con sulting Chemist E inspecting 

ws : ; oals, Cokes, Clays, Limestones, | = = 
peering. to, Consivuctson, Bngsneer ee pears , Rate analy- | Satta Near Popo = = va E 
Coal Properties Examined and sis and Recommendations. ee ee ies esting : 
Reported upon. Mining Plants P. O. Box 12 aha ce ety oie eee Z Engineers Z 























Me sped Properties Surveyed and 
ap 

Map. HF the ‘Pocahontas Coal 
Fields and Adjacent Territory” 
showing Operations and Mining 
Properties in Different Colors. 
Price $10.00. 


\eleh, West Va. 


Randolph, H. F. 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Electrical Construction, 
Supervision, Examinations. 
2327-28-29 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


Read Company R. G. 


Engineers and Contractors 

Coal Tipples and Complete Plants 
for Handling Coal and Coke, In- 
cluding Steel and Concrete Struc- 





Van Valzah, H. F. 
Mining ngineer. 
Coal and Clay. 


Rooms 7 and 8 Kurts Bldg., 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Wadleigh, F. R. 


Consulting Engineer. 
Coal and Coke 
1418 Walnut St., Phila., Pr, 


Wehr & Walden 


Consulting Engineers. 

Electrification, Designing, Con- 
struction, Steam, Gas, Hydraul- 
ics, Water-W orks, Filtration, 








tures. Designed Public Utility, and Appraisal. 
* Erected. e~ pepueped ig 100 W. Fayette St., ge aa 
4 Fisher Building, Chicago Maryland. 
vs Wilkins Co., The Wi “G, 
3 Stuart, James & Cooke Engineers ona Architects 
Examinations. and Reports on 
Engineers Coal Properties, Design and 
Supervision of Construction of 
Room 1010-11 25 Beaver St. Coal Mining and Coke Plants. 
« Westinghouse Building, 


. New York Pittsburgh, Pa, 


eset? Advertising: 
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NEWPORT NEWS NORFOLK 


COAL 


EXPORT 
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BUNKERS 





COREMAN MAKES GOOD) 


The Wm. Cory-Mann George 
Corporation 


26 Beaver Street 
New York 


Cable Address ‘“‘Coreman’”’ 


President General Sales Manager 
E. D. Enney J. W. Darville 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
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222 South 3rd St., Philadelphia 
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ochstadter Laboratories ; 
Chemists and Chemical Engineer 


Testing of Coal, Coke, and Fuel8 
@ specialty. General Chemica! 
analyses and reports. 


227 Front St., New York City 


Wolfersperger J. J. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Examinations and Reports 
731 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo 








Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory 


‘Vatching 


Inspecting Engineers and Chemists 


Analyses and Tests of: 
Coal and Coke, Gas. 
Clay, etc. 


612 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This directory grow from Water 


week to week through the 
addition of new cards ought 
to be a very strong recom- 
consulting 


mendation to 





Security Laboratories 


Coal Analyses. 

For the Prospector—Producer 
and Consumer. 

Send Large Representative Sam - 
ples. 


Joliet Nat’l Bank Bldg., Joliet, IN. 


Think “Searchlight” First! 
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G.H.ELMORE 


ENGINEER 


PUMPS 


JIGS oa 
a 


VY DRYERS 


TRANSMISSION 
PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE AT SCRANTON. PA. 
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engineers not already repre- 


sented in these pages. 
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ASBESTOS — Line Shafting ee 


Beginning in 1879, the Medart line has been steadily 





We are miners and shippers of Crude Asbestos built up to include everything required in the mechan- 
in any quantity. We procuce all grades at our ‘ issi ower. 
world-famous BELL ASBESTOS MINES, in ical transmission of pow 


Canada. We also card fibres, spin yarns, weave ¢ Cat C : 
Glotlis, Endimmake all sorts -osimecwewina tar tetaewe’ Whatever your requirements in line shafting equipment, 
For anything you want in Asbestos, turn to we can fill them quickly. Send for Catalog No. 26 and 
Supplement 1-A, or submit specifications for our engi- 


KEASBEY & MATTISON neers’ estimate. 
COMPANY 
Dept. S-6, AMMSLER, PENNA. U. S. A. Medart Patent Pulley Company 
Owners of the World’s Largest General Offices and Works 
Abestos Mines St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Office and Warehouse: Offices: 
Cincinnati Chicage and Philadelphia 
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2 Myers-Whaley 
Mine Shoveling Machine 


Shovels as much material as 15 or 20 men—Loads 200 to 
300 tons per shift—In use now in all kinds of mines— 
Applicable in coal seams over 5 ft. thick. 


Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Tron and Oil Removal Apparatus~Hiltration 
Equipment~Water Candifioning Apparatus 


of every description 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


Write or Wire Your Inquiries. 
DIAMOND DRILLING & EXPLORATION co. 
Cc. C. Hoover, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


(Formerly Diamond Drilling Dept., Birdsboro Steel 
Fdry. & Machine Co.) 


Deposit National Bank Bldg., Du Bois, Pa. 
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‘‘Marions’’ Pioneered 
In Big Operations— 
They Still Lead 
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The Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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DIAMOND 
CORE DRILLING 


Accuracy ea Reliability 
Booklet 122-C 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SUL ARTEL SUGDUATEA HOODOO YASUO LOA AN TODAS LOLOL Y ASSO AAO 
HANS OLSON, Pres, JNO. A. FISHER, Secy. = 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 


Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty 
Weber Bldg. PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
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Mechanize Your Shoveling— 


Shu uveloder 


Saves labor, time and money 
Lake Superior Loader Co, —_ Duluth, Minn. } phone Walnut 83 


Ask for Bulletin 2C 
TMM MOM Tosser rnerneevnaneteeneneenreeeceeeceeneeneeneeeeeetneneeeeereereneneerneeeeeneainssrni 
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-We test Coal and Ore land in any part of 
North or South America 


y Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
1: Diamond Drill Contractors 
1812 ae Carson St. aoe , Bldg. 
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f ees 71 Bellwood Steam Shovels 

ae Weight 16 tons, %-cu. yd. 
dippers, full revolving on. trac- 
abe wheels. Deliveries imme- 
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vapoothvettona and prices on 
request, 


The Bellwood 
Steam Shovel Co., Inc., 
Bellwood, Pa. 
ceee ae Sales Office 

M. Reed Co., Inc. 





516 Canton tel Trust Building = = : SOUTH MILA 
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POSITIONS VACANT—Business Opportuni- 
ties and other undisplayed ads, 8 cents 
a word, minimum $2.00 an insertion. 


POSITIONS WANTED—Evening work 
wanted, tutoring and other undisplayed 
ads of individuals looking for employ- 
ment, 4 cents a word, minimum 75 cents, 
payable in advance, 





‘SEARCHLIGHT SECTION a 


COAL AGE 
Te 


Think “SEARCHLIGHT First (icy) 


ADVERTISING RATES r= 


ADD 5 WORDS for box number in undis- ADS IN DISPLAY TYPE—Space is sold by 
played ads if replies are to any of our y the inch (30 in. to a page), the price 
offices. There is no extra charge for depending upon total space used within 
forwarding replies. a year, some space to be used each issue, 


DISCOUNT OF 10% if one payment is RATE PER INCH for ads in display spaces 
made in advance for 4 consecutive inser- lto 3 in, $4.50 an in. 15 to 29 in., $3.90 an in. 
tions of undisplayed ad, 4to 7in., $4.30 anin, 30 to 49 in., $3.80 an in. 

8 to 14 in., $4.10 anin, 50 to 99 in., $3.70: an in. 
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E POSITIONS POSITIONS : 

: VACANT WANTED : 

tt i it 

POSITIONS VACANT POSITIONS WANTED POSITIONS WANTED 

A well-established wholesale house has an | LABOR agent and general welfare man | PURCHASING agent and supply account- 
opening for a live wire to act as >uyer wishes to secure steady employment with ant; 15 years yates bee ei Bead employed. 
and field man in western Pennsylvania a large coal company. Address Labor Minimum salary, $250. PW-453, Coal 
and northern West Virginia. State age Agent, Box 963, Pittsburgh, Pa. Age, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland. 


and experience and qualifications. P-759, 
Coal Age, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 








Philadelphia. MAREE man, age 42; 14 years’ experi- AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
jE at she ae , on pay rolls, coal billings, paymas- 
the Poe nchia on ass: yw ane ee ter and general office work ; wants change Manufacturers’ Agent Available 
handling a large tonnage in that market. from _ present position. Experienced in | To represent in the anthracite field as man- 
Thorough experience and best references handling office help and outside men. A ufacturers’ agent, any concerns handling 
are required. Splendid opportunity for peas personality, capable, energetic, mine equipment and supplies by consult- 
suitable man. P-812, Coal Age, Leader wi rst class service acquired. PW-816, ing engineer with established clientele. 
; , Coal Age, Lead-News Bldg., Cleveland. AS-813, Coal Age, Real Estate Trust 


News Bldg., Cleveland. 
AN experienced sales manager wanted for | WINE manager or superintendent desires 





Bldg., Philadelphia. 




















the Pittsburgh office of a coal company position. Now mana F ‘ s 
: 3 3 ger in complete charge Salesman Wanted 
nee. large Spay i ae i sandlaile of fourteen thousand acre operation; 20 } A wholesaler and operator with large ton- 
ee eect aia towne ter tod years’ experience in handling men; A-1 nage of steam coal wants a wide awake 
axe eye Seer De area eT a adart references and first-class results at pres- salesman with established trade in Penn- 
News Blde lat slana sue Se, ent and in past; speaks, reads and writes sylvania and New York State. Good 
dima 2) eland. Spanish fluently; can furnish bond for future for ambitious hustler. AS-760 
AN experienced sales manager wanted for any amount; desire change; best reasons Coal Age, Real Estate Trust Bldg. Phila- 
the New York office of a coal company in the world for my desire; all cor- delphia. ' ‘ 
handling a large tonnage in that market. respondence must be treated confidential. 
Thorough experience and best references PW-754, Coal Age, Real Estate Trust 
are required. Splendid opportunity for Bldg., Philadelphia. 
suitable man. P-811, Coal Age, Leader | —-——————— WANTED 
News Bldg., Cleveland. MINING engineer graduate, 20 years’ expe- 
MINING engineer wanted; technical grad- rience; have had complete charge con- Wanted to Purchase or Lease 
uate preferred to fill position of chief struction and operation of coal mines; | Large Culm Pile Anthracite with or with- 
engineer for large coal mining plant in speaks Spanish and French; references out operation. Will buy or finance large 
central Pennsylvania field; living condi- past and present employers; available operating Bituminous Coal Mine. Address 
tions good; excellent schools. State age, Jan. 1 or sooner. Box 29, Eagle Pass, L. G. Rosenthal, 31 Liberty St., New 
experience in detail Give references and Texas. York City. 


salary expected in first letter. Replies 
treated confidentially. P-807, Coal Age, 
Real Estate Turst Bldg., Philadeiphia. . 


MINING engineers, chainman, and map 
draftsmen wanted for mining operations 
in southeastern Kentucky. Prefer men of 
technical training, who have had some 
practical experience. State age, qualifica- 
tions, and least salary considered. Ad- 
dress, Chief Engineer, The McKinney 
Steel Company, Wolfpit, Kentucky. 


th 
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Coal Lands and Mines 
For Sale 


aes Acres in Bell, Knox and Whitley Counties, 
y. 

Property was originally purchased by Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co. and subsequently trans- 
ferred to Louisville Property Co., a subsidiary 
of Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., which sub- 
sidiary company assigned same to United States 
Trust Co., of Louisville, Ky., for purpose of sale 
of property under orders of court. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


ELECTRICAL and mechanical engineer, 
age 29, married. The advertiser, who has 
made the above work his specialty for 
nine years with large mining companies, 
desires connection with large mining com- 
pany; at present employed with large 
manufacturing company engineering de- 
partment. PW-797, Coal Age, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 

ENGINEERING executive wishes to make; 
16 years’ experience construction and 
operation, especially coal handling ; tech- 
nical graduate; salary $7,500. PW-814, 
Coal Age. 


EXPERIENCED mine surveyor, good 
draftsman, desires position with coal com- 
pany. Only parties desiring competent 
man and willing to pay salary for same 
need reply. PW-803, Coal Age, Real 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadlelphia. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Positrons for ENGINEERS, TRANSITMEN i 
and DRAFTSMEN for Coal Mines. : 











MITTEE CELLU L ULL o hos 






If interested communicate with us. 


United States Trust Co., Assignee 


No advance fee. ; 
Louisville Property Co., 5th and Main Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


THE ENGINEERING AGENCY, Inc. 
} Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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he ee ee BUY—REBUILD— 


center of greatest breeding district in the 


world. Write me for prices. 
Gregory, 319-21 South 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


McCutcheon 
Alamaba Street, 
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WILL BUY 
LEASE AND EQUIPMENT 
OF OPERATING MINE 


producing fifty to three hundred tons 
per day in Pennsylvania, Northern 
West Virginia or No. 8 Ohio. Give 
detailed description, seam of coal and 
particulars of equipment with lowest 
cash price. No brokers. 


Woodruff Coal & Iron Co. 


244 Oliver Bldg:, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WANTED 


Engine Generator Sets 


2—250 or 300 K.W. or larger gener- 
ators, 250 volts, direct current, 
directly connected to simple engines 
(not compound), either 4 valve, 
piston valve or Unaflow type. 


Give name of manufacturer, shop number, 
age, condition, floor space occupied, and 
all other information at hand. 


Madison Coal Corporation 


Purchasing Department 
908 S. Michigan ‘Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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8,000 Stretchers 


U. S. ARMY STANDARD 
A Bargain 


All new, surplus government 
Complete with slings as shown. 


50% less than list price—lower than 
pre-war cost; lower we believe than 
they have ever been before offered. 
These 8,000 Stretchers are the last lot 
obtainable anywhere this season—this 


stock. 


offer marks your last chance to take 
advantage of these prices. 

1 Stretcher................ $9.50 each 
a ee ei a Oey Dee 8.00 each 
25 22: aol) skate teveie. areas eis ie Bere 7.00 each 
50 2 ae Nets heat oaete Rieter. 6.50 each 
100 age. siete eta tanec 6.00 each 


(Above prices f.0.b Pittsburgh) 


MINE SAFETY 
APPLIANCES CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Everything for Mine 
and Industrial Safety’’ 
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SELL OR RENT 


-All the Equipment Listed Below is Owned and Guaranteed 


by us and may be Inspected in one of Our Own Warehouses 


DERRICKS 


3—Shannon stiff leg Derricks, boom 14 x 14 x 
75 ft., mast 12 x 12 x 38 ft., bucket handling, 

3—Terry & Tench stiff leg Derricks, boom 14 x 
14 x 60 ft., mast 12 x 12 x 32 ft. bucket 
handling. 

2—Lambert stiff leg—boom 12 x 12 x 50 ft., 
bucket handling. 

1—Shannon Guy Derrick, 14 x 14 x 80 ft. mast, 
14 x 14 x 75 ft. boom, bucket handling. 

1—Lambert Traveling Derrick, with 50 ft. boom, 


bucket operating track gauge 16 ft. with Na- 1—8% x 10 D.C. 3 Drum Monighan with | 

tional 7% x 10 D.C. 3 drum hoist with boiler, i 

boiler complete outfit. 3—8%4 x 10 D.C., D.D. Reversible Link Motion | 
2—AI steel stiff leg, mast 4b ft., boom 65 ft., with boiler: one "Lambert; two Lidgerwood. 


capacity 10 tons. 
1—Brand New American Stiff Leg Derrick, boom 
x 12.x 50 ft., bucket operating. 


12 
1—All Steel Guy Derrick, mast 90 ft., boom 


HOISTS 


1—10 x 12 D.C. 3 Drum Lidgerwood with Boiler. 

2—9 x 10 D.C., D.D. with Boilers, 1 Lambert 
and 1 Lidgerwood with 4 independent clutch 
winch heads. 

1—9 x 12 D.C. 3 Drum National with boiler, 

2—9 x 10 D.C. 3 Drum with boiler: 1 Mead 
Morrison, 1 Brand new Clyde. 

1—8% x 10 D.C. Single Drum Lambert Skeleton. 

1—8% x 10 D.C. 3 Drum Lambert Skeleton, 


Bev RD a) C., D.D. Skeleton Hoists, Mundy. 
3—7 x 10 D.C. 3 Drum Hoists with Boilers: 

one American; one Mundy; one National. 
19—7 x 10 D.C. D.D. with boiler ; 1 eiareon 
Ss 1 












= 81 ft., with guys, bucket operating, capacity 4 Lambert; 8 Lidgerwood; 1 

= 10 tons. National ; 1 Flory; 1 Mundy; 2 Crooke. . 
= 1—Dobbie Guy Derrick—16 in, x 16 in. x 80 4—7 x 10 D.C. D.D. Skeleton’ Hoists; 1 Lid- 
= ft, mast, 16 in. x 16 in. x 72 ft, boom, gerwood; 2 Mundy; 1 National. 


Equipment Corporation of America 


Philadelphia Chicago, IIl. Pittsburgh 
675 Land Title Bldg. 1475 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 875 Empire Bldg. 
Phone, Spruce 5498 Phone Randolph 6586 Phone Court 2424 
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WANTED 


MINING MACHINES 


8—Goodman breast, preferably type 119 or 1906. 
2—Sullivan CE 6, 


MADISON COAL CORPORATION 
Purchasing Department 
908 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


POTTS TAMDUOOUAOAEEOOOOANAQOOOREMAEREOSOESEOOSNCOUACRDCUAEDEASONOOUCOOCOUCEECLOSELEASORECCOSEAOOEENSOSEEESENEENTS 
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ELECTRICAL REPAIRS 


The most modern and best equipped repair department 
within 200 miles of Cincinnati. Call on us for prompt 
service. 


BULL 


WANTED 
6 ton, 42-in. gauge, Jeffrey, 250 volt 
LOCOMOTIVE 
fitted with crab reel. 


H. T. LAMBERT COMPANY 
Huntington, West Virginia 





- 
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Large stock of new and rebuilt motors. 


WILLEY-WRAY ELECTRIC CO. 
118 West 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 
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CRESCENT 


REPLACEMENT 
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ARMATURE COILS : ° 
=? for any type of motor shipment made : = Adve rtisers 
= in 24 hours—if desired. ao 
= Special Facilities Eis ; : 
: for zi Owing to the holidays 
: Prompt and palate Service : : “Searchlight” pages will 
# Coal Mine and General Electric =: ? close for press earlier than 
5 Repairs. = 
A EB CRESCENT ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. Pee usual. 
= Grant 3620 "Phones. Main 2378 2: Copy should reach us 


as follows: 


se aeAMANNarpunAgSuSCOUNCGUSAALoNsOUNEOuQq NGEUQAUGADCAEECOFUCASADUGAELADALAQUARTGOUEARUUBETSSOUGPSEb DS 


‘“‘Opportunity’’ Advertising: 


SennsevaucanscnseeesscnneesneeesancereseeneenccaeenceaenescaegegeaanaeecseeeeeateeeeeeeeeneeeeeenseeceaeeeeUeeeeeecengneeggeaneennaneeny 


: ah : ? December 30th Issue: 
2 in : : 

5 Copy received up to 
E ‘*SEARCHLIGHT” : 

i First! i 10 am. December 24th. 
5 eee : 5, PURCCRUEECEECECEERCCEEEREEREEECOERORE ECE ES, 
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STOCK SHIPMENT 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


MOTORS 


3-ph. 60-cy.—40° Rating 


No. ep oo Volts Type 


10 00 220/440 AN 
4 2 1200 220/440 M 
1 5 1200 220/440 

4 7% 1800 220/440 A 
2 7% 1800 220/440 

2 7% 1200 220/440 A 
2 10 1800 220/440 AN 
4 10 1800 220/440 A 
3 10 1200 220/440 M 
6 10 1200 220/440 A 
2 15 1800 220/440 AN 
5 15 1200 220/440 AN 
3 15 900 220/440 A 
1 20 1800 220/440 

1 20 1200 220/440 A 
7 20 1200 220/440 AN 
1 25 900 220/440 BP 
2 30 1800 220/440 HF 
4 30 1200 220/440 CCL 
1 30 1200 220/440 

7 30 1200 220/440 AN 
1 35 1800 220/440 

1 40 1800 2200 CS 
1 40 1200 220/440 CS 
2 40 900 220/440 AN 
6 50 1200 220/440 AN 
1 50 1200 220/440 BW 
i 50 900 220/440 CS 
2 50 900 220/440 AN 
1 50 900 220/440 

ee 3) 900 220/440 AN 
da 75 720 220/440 AN 
3 100 900 220/440 AN 
3 100 720 220/440 AN 
1 100 1800 220/440 

1 150 1200 2200 

1 150 900 220/440 CS 
1 150 720 220/440 CS 
1 150 575 220/440 

1 200 720 220/440 AN 
1 200 580 220/440 CS 
1 250 514 220/440 

4 300 600 2200 

1 350 720 2200 

1 490 514 220/440 ANY 
2 400 450 550 CW 
1 600 600 550 

1 750 514 2200 


Make 
Allis-Chal. 
Cleveland 
Gen. Elec. 
Ideal 
F.-M. 


Ideal 
Allis-Chal. 
Ideal 
Cleveland 
Ideal 
Allis-Chal. 
Allis-Chal. 
Ideal 

T.-M. 

Ideal 
Allis-Chal. 
Wagner 
Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 
Gen. Elec. 
Allis-Chal. 


I Form K Gen. Elec. 


Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 
Allis-Chal. 
Allis-Chal. 
Wagner 
Westinghouse 
Aljis-Chal. 
Howell 
Allis-Chal. 
Allis-Chal. 
Allis-Chal. 
Allis-Chal. 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec. 
Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 
West. Elec. 
Allis-Chal. 
Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 
Gen. Elec. 
Allis-Chal. 
Westinghouse 
Gen. Elec. 
Allis-Chal. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


MOTORS 


250 Volts 
No. Hp. Rpm. Wdg. Type 
1 5 1200 Sh. MP 
Pe 5 1650 Sh. CE 
1 5 1850 ie ONL 
3 71% 825 Sh. CVC 
3 7% 1150 Cp. SK 
pee eee £150)-. Sh. RC 

be 50 635 Cp. MP 
e720 1700 Sh. RC 
J 13 1750 Sh. SL 

207 35 750 Sh. CVC 
1 15 1170 Sh. MC 
Y 20 650 Sh. 
20 1150 Sh. RC 
1 36 720 Cp. 

1 40 620 Cp.S 

tp 45: 800 Sh. 

1 45 600/1200 Sh. 

hb 650 400/1200 Cp. 

2 650 560 Cp. CL 

1 60 800 Cp. MP 
i ab 680 Cp.M 

1s. 80 800 Sh. 

1 90 1000 Cp. A-50 
b 175 525/625 

1 300 500 Cp. 


Make 
Holtzer-Cabot 
Gen. Elec 
Cr. ewheoler 
Gen. Elec. 
Westinghouse 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec. 
C&C 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec. 
Milwaukee 
Gen. Elec. 
Lincoln 
Westinghouse 
Imperial 
Northern 
Westinghouse 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec. 
Westinghouse 
Gen. Elec. 
Milwaukee 
West. Elec. 


Thompson-Ry. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


MOTORS 


500/550 Volts 


No. Hp Rpm. Wdg. Type 
Loeb 1525. Sh. 
ny see S00 Sh. 
1 20 750 Sh. 
1 20 1125. Sh. 
1 35 565. Sh. CL 
1 45 875 Cp. MP 
1 50 6550/1100 Sh. CLC 
1 185 430 CLG 
1 200 550 Sh. M 
1 265 510 Cp. MP 
Office and 
Factory: 
PITTSBURGH 
PA. 
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Make 
Peerless 
Keystone 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec, 
Burke 
Gen. Elec. 
Gen. Elec. 
Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 






DIRECT CURRENT 


250 Volts 

No. Kw. ee Wdg. Type Make 
Pee 15 325 Sh. RC Gen. Elec. 
, re "350 Cp. Me Lincoln 
1 30 725 Cp. Westinghouse 
2 38 650 Cp OL Gen. Elec. 
1 45 920 Sp: MP Gen. Elec. 
i566 800 Cp. M Westinghouse 
60 920 Sh. DLC Gen. Elec. 
bo 265 860 Cp. M Westinghouse 
1 +70 1150 Cp. A-50 Milwaukee 
1 100 650 Cp. ‘ Thompson-Ry. 
P50 550 Cp. Morgan-Gard. 
1 200 500 Cp. Northern 
1, 225 575 Cp. Thompson-Ry. 
1 200 510 Cp. M Westinghouse 


MOTOR GENERATOR 


SETS 


1—25-kw., 250-volt, 860-r.p.m., cp.wd. Lincoln. 
D.C. Generator, direct connected to: 1—new 
Allis-Chalmers induction motor, 220 or 440- 
volt, 860-r.p.m., 3-phase, 60-cycle complete. 


1—40-kw., 250-volt, 860-r.p.m., cp.wd. Type MP 
General Electric, D.C. Generator, direct con- 
nected to 1—220 or 440-volt, 3- phase, 60-cycle, 
860-r.p.m., new Allis-Chalmers induction motor, 
complete. 


1—45-kw., 500-volt, 900-r.p.m., ep.wd., General 
Electric, DG, Generator, direct connected to 
1—220 or 440-volt, 900-r.p.m., 3-ph., 60-cy., 
new Allis-Chalmers induction motor, complete 
with switchboard. 


1—65-kw., 250-volt, 860-r.p.m., cp.wd., Type M 
Westinghouse Generator, direct. connected ¢o 
1—220 or 440-volt, 860-r.p.m., 3-ph., 60-cy. 
new Allis-Chalmers induction motor. complete, 


1—65-kw., 250/275-volt, 900-r.p.m., cp.wd. West- 
inghouse, D.C. Generator, direct connected to 
and mounted on channel iron base with 1—125- 
hp., 2200-volt, 900-r.p.m., 3-ph., 60-cy. Allis- 
Chalmers synchronous motor, complete with 
Switchboard. 


1—70-kw., 250-volt, 860-r.p.m,, ep.wd. General 
Electric Generator, direct connected and 
mounted on common bed plate with 1—220 or 
440-volt, 3-ph., 60-cy., new Allis-Chalmers 
induction motor, complete with switchboard. 


1—76-kw., 125/250-volt, 3-wire Western Electric 
Motor Generator Set, consisting of 2—38-kw., 
125-volt Western Electric, D.C. generators, 
mounted on common shaft and belted to 1—new 
Allis-Chalmers, 220 or 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cy. 
induction motor, complete with switchboard. 


1—100-kw., 250-volt, 690-r.p.m., cp.wd. Thompson 
Ryan, D.C. Generator, direct connected to 
1— Westinghouse, 220 or 440-volt, 690-r.p.m., 
3-ph., 60-cy., induction motor, complete with 
switchboard. 


1—150-kw., 125/250-volt, 1200-r._p.m., cp.wd. 
Westinghouse rotary Converter, with trans- 
formers, for 2200-volt, high tension, 3-ph., 
60-cy., 187-volt low tension, starting taps 
pomp RES with starting equipment and switch- 
oard. 


1—150-kw., 125/250-volt, D.C., 3-wire Burke 
Electric Motor Generator Set, consisting of 
2—75-kw., 125-volt, cp.wd. Burke Generators, 
belted or chain driven by 1—new, 2200-volt 
or 440-volt, 3-ph., 60-cy. Allis-Chalmers motor, 
complete. 


1—200-kw., 250-volt, 580-r.p.m., cp.wd. Westing- 
house, D.C. Generator, direct connected and 
mounted on common base to 1—Westinghouse, 


2200-volt, 3-ph., 60-cy. induction motor, 
complete. 
1—200-kw., _250/275-volt, 900-r.p.m., cp.wd 


Ridgway, D.C. Generator, direct connected and 
mounted on common base with 1—2200-volt, 
3-ph., 60-cy. Ridgway synchronous motor, 
complete. 
1—200-kw., 500/550-volt, 580-r.p.m., cp.wd., 

Westinghouse, D.C. Generator, direct con- 
nected to and mounted on common base with 
1—2200-volt, 3-ph., 60-cy., type CCL Westing- 
house, induction motor, complete with starter 
and D.C. panel. 


UOMWESN, 


New and used Electrical Equipment 


Electric & Mig.Co. 





DIRECT CURRENT 
ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
250 Volts 


1—30-kw., 250-volt, 800-r.p.m., ep.wd., Type S 
Westinghouse, D.C. Generator, belted to 1— 
Ball, single cylinder horizontal steam engine, 
100 lb. steam pressure, 200-r.p.m., complete 
with belt, pulleys, field rheostat and switch- 
board panel. Very good condition. | 

1—35-kw., 250-volt, 900-r.p.m., Imperial, D.C. 

single cylinder, center crank, 


Generator, belted to 

1—Atlas Horizontal, 
4-valve steam Engine, 11 4% x 14, 100 lb. steam 
pressure, complete with belt pulleys, field 
rheostat and switchboard panel. 

1—65-kw., 86J-r.p.m., cp.wd., Type M Westing- 
house, D.C. Generator, ‘belted to 1—Ball 
horizontal, single cylinder, slide valve Steam 
Engine, 12 x 12; 100 lb. steam pressure, 250 
r.p.m., complete with belt pulleys, field rheostat 
generator switchboard and all accessories. 

1—70-kw., 250-volt, 1100-r.p.m., ecp.wd., Milwau- 
kee, D.C. Generator, belted to 1—Lord Howler 
125-hp. steam engine, complete with belt 
pulleys, rheostat and switchboard panel. 

1—75-kw., 250-volt, 285-r.p.m., ep.wd. Western 
Electric, D.C. Generator, belted to 1—Lord 
Howler horizontal, single cylinder, slide valve 
steam engine, 125-hp., 220-r.p.m., 100 to 125 Ib. 
steam pressure, complete with all accessories, 
including switch board. 

1—100-kw., 250-volt, 250-r.p.m., cp.wd., Type 
MP, General Electric, D.C. Generator, direct 
connected and mounted on common bedplate 
with 1—Erie horizontal, single cylinder, side 
crank, slide valve steam engine, 200-hp., 
100-Ib. steam pressure, 17-in. bore, 16-in. stroke, 
cote with all accessories, including switch- 

oar 

1—125-kw., 250-volt, 250-r.p.m., ep.wd. Ridgway 
D.C. Generator, direct connected and mounted 
on common bedplate with 1—Ridgway hori- 
zontal, single cylinder, side crank, slide valve 
steam engine, 225-hp., 16-in. bore, 18-in. stroke 
100 lb. steam pressure, complete with all 
accessories, including switchboard. : 

1—110-kw., 250-volt, 250-r.p.m., cp.wd. Ridgway, 
D.C. Generator, mounted on common bed plate, 
direct connected to 1—Ridgway horizontal 
single cylinder, side crank, slide valve steain 
engine, 175-hp., 250-r.p.m., 100 lb. steam 
pressure, complete with all accessories. 

1—125-kw., 275-volt, 510-r.p.m., ep.wd. Westing- 
Bf house Generator, belted to Hamilton Corliss 
Eborizontal, single cylinder, 4-valve steam 
engine, 12 x 36, 100 Ib. steam pressure, 100- 
r.p.m. comvle te with switchboard belt and all 
accessories. 

1—150-kw., 250-volt, 275-r.p.m., ep.wd. Burke 
D.C. Generator, mounted on bed plate with 
and coupled to 1—Fleming Harrisburg, hori- 
zontal, single cylinder, 2-valve steam engine, 
200-r.p.m., 125-lb. steam pressure, complete 
with all accessories. 


‘1—150- kw., 250-volt. 200-r.p.m. cp.wd. Thompson 


Ryan, D.C. Generator, direct connected: and 
mounted on common bed plate with 1— 
McEwen single cylinder center crank, slide 
valve steam engine, 238-hp., 18 x 19, complete 
with all accessories. 


MINING MACHINES 


2—27-A. Jeffrey, 250-volt, D.C., low vein coal 
cutters, 36-in. gage, 5- ft. cutter bar. 

2—CE-7 Sullivan iron clad shortwall Coal Cutters, 
a most new, 220-vo t, 3-ph., 60-cy., 44-in. gage, 
7 ft. cutter bar. 

2—CE-Su ivan,220-volt, A.C.,3-ph., 60-cy. ,36-in. 
gage, -7%- -ft. cutter bar, shortwall mining 
machines. 

1—28-A Jeffrey, 250-volt, D.C., 44-in. gage short- 
wall Mining Machines. 

1—Morgan-Gardner, Type SA shortwali Mining 
Machine, 250-volt, D.C., 42-in. gage, 6-ft. 
cutter bar. 


MINING LOCOMOTIVES 


1—4 %-ton, 250-volt, D.C., 36-in. gage, brand new 
Baldwin Westinghouse bar steel, type trolley 
haulage locomotive, complete. Immediat 
shipment. 

1—6-ton Baldwin-Westinghouse, bar steel type 
trolley haulage locomotive, 250-volt, D.C., 
36-in. gage, excellent condition. 

1—8-ton, Jeffrey, 250-volt, D.C., 36-in. gage, 
haulage locomotive, complete with trolley. 

1—10-ton Goodman, Type SM 10-A trolley type 
peuaee Locomotive, 250-volt, D.C., 36-in. 


1—13- fon Morgan-Gardner trolley type haulage 
Locomotive, 250-volt, D.C., 44-in. gage, 


WRITE, WIRE OR 
TELEPHONE 


Cable Address: 
‘*DEMCO’”’ 
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MINING 
MACHINES 


5—28A Jeffrey Shortwall, any gauge. 
8—CE6 Sullivan Shortwall, 42-in. gauge. 
6—CE7 Sullivan Shortwall, any gauge. 
2—Jeffrey Arcwall, 44-in. gauge. 

—HD Morgan Gardner Breast, any gauge. 
—1906 Goodman Breast, any gauge. 
—17A Jeffrey Breast, 42-in. gauge. 


44-in, gauge, and 2—4%-ton, 
gauge Ironton Storage Battery 





dw Ww % 


Motors. 

1—5-ton Goodman, 44-in. gauge. 

2—3%%-ton Jeffrey Gathering Motors, 42-in. 
gauge. 

2—8-ton old type Goodman Single Arma- 
ture Locomotives, 42-in. gauge. 


Rails, new_ and relayers, Generators, En- 
gines, Boilers, and all classes of mine 
equipment. 


H. T. LAMBERT CO. 


Huntington, West Virginia 
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il STITT OPCUEURCGCUEROSURESCRESEOSSEOORERORESEDEROGESER SORE ORS 
Thirty cars in excellent shape. 36 in. track 
gauge. Low price. Immediate shipment. 


T. H. EDELBLUTE COMPANY 
1214 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PAT 
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750 K. W. M. G. SET 


1—New Westinghouse, 750 kw., D.C., 
125/250 volt, direct connected to 1100 


Hp., 2300 volt, 3 ph., 60 cycle, syn- 
chronous motor complete with switch- 
board 


Motor Generator Sets assembled 
to spec. one to three weeks’ 
delivery. 

Variable Speed, D.C. Motors 


6—50/100 Hp., new Reliance, 220 volt, 
475/950 r.p.m. 


THE ELECTRIC MOTOR & REPAIR CO. 
Akron, Ohio. 


CORDOORESNASOLOUOSCNCASOROURURDEEOOEORORDOSCOSOGEA SEER ACEEOUCOEOESUOEURUASURSEROEOOESURERRSOUEROROSOUEDIOD 


= 8—25 Hp. new Reliance, 220 volt, 
= 500/1500 r.p.m. 

s Constant Speed D.C. Motors 

= Following Prices Now Subject to10% Discount 
= 1—70 hp., 125 volt, ° 650 r.p.m. $1, 150.00 
= 1—50 hp., 230 volt, 550 r.p.m..1,100.00 
= 1—50 hp., 220 volt, 850 r.p.m "850.00 
= 1—40 hp., 220 yolt, 730 rpm.. 850.00 
= 1—35 hp., 125 volt, 975 rpm.. 25.00 
= 1—85 hp., 125 volt, 25 rpm.. 825.00 
= 1—20 hp., 125 volt 600 r.pm.. 600.00 
= 1—20 hp., 220 volt, 800rpm.. 435.00 
= 1—15 hp., 125 volt, 625 rpm. 435.00 
= 1—15 hp., 125 yolt, 875 r.p.m. 400.00 
= 1—15 hp., 125 volt 850 r.p.m. 400.00 
= 1—15 hp., 230 volt 800 r.p.m. 425.00 
= 1—15 hp., 125 volt 625 r.p.m. 435.00 
= 1—15 hp., 125 volt 700 r.p.m. 415.00 
= 1—15 hp., 220 volt 900 r.p.m. 385.00 
= i1—10 hp., 125 volt, 1,200 r.p.m. 300.00 
= 1—10 hp., 125 volt, 25 T.p.m. 325.00 
= 2—10 hp., 125 volt 600 r.p.m. 430.00 
= 1—10 hp., 230 yolt, 950 rpm. 315.00 
= 1—10 hp., 500 volt 900 r.p.m. 315.00 
= 1—10 hp., 125 volt 750 r.p.m. 25.00 
= 1—10 hp., 230 volt, 750 r.p.m. 325.00 
= 1—10 hp., 125 volt, 1,400 r.p.m. 280.00 
2 1—10 hp., 125 volt, 1,000 r.p.m. 290.00 
= 1—7z hp., 230 volt, 1,150 rpm.. 260.00 
= 1—7i hp., 125 volt, 1,650 rpm.. 200.00 
= 1—73 hp., 500 volt, 850 rp.m.. 270.00 
= Smaller sizes in fe C. also 400 Hp. down in 
= A.C. motors. 





MEU id 


Vulcan Hoisting Engine 
For Sale 


26 in. x 48 in. First Motion Link Re- 
versing with two conical drums, 9 ft. 
to 12 in.; coils 700 ft. of 1% in. 
wire rope. New, never having been 
installed. For complete specifications, 
write 


Wm. Ward Machinery Co. 


U101 Standard Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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struments. 


1831 Powers St. 
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250-Volt | 
D. C. Generators 


Kw. Speed 
a. 15° Wester WileGn aisias- sete va tetome 780 
1 20 Sprague, DeLaval single-stage 
steam WWirbinely...< -cie.sciester 2000 
i. 25 Fairbanks-Morse .......-. ee 
2 6224 Allis-Chalmers ..... EG 450 
1 75 Morgan-Gardner .......... 750 
1 100 Allis-Chalmers ........... 850 
1, 100 Gen-> Elec; tyne CL. ce seems 550 
2. 125 * Allis-Chalmersy*. 2. .eneieee 850 
1 150. Ft. Wayne, interpole....... 650 


America’s headquarters for second-hand 
Electrical Machinery overhauled— 
“like new.” 


Send for our ‘‘Monthly Bargain Sheet,’ show- 
ing complete stock on hand, with net prices. 


R 
ELECTS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i PPL 


D. C. UNIT, 250 VOLTS 


200 Kw., Western Electric, 250 volts, 175 
r.p.m., direct connected to 13 & 26 x 24 
St. Louis Engine, Corliss Valves, non-re- 
leasing, cross compound, horizontal, switch- 
boards, jet condenser. Bargain. 
WILSON MACHINERY CO. 
Federal Bank Bldg. St. Louis. 


enn: Prices for 


Quick Sale 


1—CE-6—Sullivan Shortwall. 
2—CE-7—Sullivan Shortwall. 
1—12-DA—Goodman Shortwall. 
3—Type SA Morgan-Gardner Short- 


wall. 
3—29-B Jeffrey Arcwalls. Any gauges 
on above machines. Immediate 


shipment on any size rail. 
Phone—W ire—or Write Your Needs. 
OPERATORS’ SUPPLY CO. 


H. G. Clark. Gen. Mgr.. Huntington. W. Va 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION: 


Ta 


NEW 
MOTOR GENERATOR SET 


Prompt Delivery 
I1—New 100 k.w. Westinghouse, 250 volt, 900 


compound wound D.C. Generator, 
mounted on common base with and direct con- 
nected to a new 100 k.v.a. Westinghouse 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 2300 volt, 900 r.p.m. syn- 
chronous motor with direct connected 3 k.w. 
exciter and complete control panel and in- 


ALSO POWER PLANT MACHINERY 
Engines, Boilers, Motors and Generators 


Our Shops and Experience are at Your Service 


THE RANDLE MACHINERY CO. 


(Established 35 Years) 
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Coal Age 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ENGINE TYPE 
GENERATORS 


1—250-kw., 275 volt, Crocker-Wheeler, 
Type CCD, direct current generator, di- 
rect connected to a 22 x 21 in. Buckeye 
Engine, with Vermont marble panel 
board, ammeter, main generator switch, 
circuit breaker and field rheostat, en- 
gine lubricator, throttle valve, drain 
valves and automatic oiling system. 


1—200 kw., 275 volt, Crocker.Wheeler, 
Type CCD, direct current generator, di- 
rect connected to an 18% x 21 in. 
Buckeye Engine, with Vermont marble 
panel board, amméter, main’ ‘generator 
switch, circuit breaker and field rheo- 
stat, engine lubricator, throttle valve, 
drain valves and automatic oiling sys- 
tem. 


ELLIOTT ELECTRIC CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





igre See to 75 kw., 250 v., ae and 

ets. 

3—150 hp., HRT. Boiler, Buttstrap. “Ind. 

2—156 kva, Eng. Sets. 240-480 v., 60 
cy., 3 ph., 14% x 18 Eng., Rev. Field. 

—400 kw., 275 v., D.C, Rotary, 4000 v., 
60 cy., AC: 


ROSS POWER EQUIP. CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FOR SALE 


7—Six-Ton 
Mancha Storage Battery 

Locomotives 

42 in. Gauge ; 

These locomotives are in excellent 
condition having .had comparatively 
little service. Will pass any inspec- 
tion. Bargain price for quick sale. 
Crockwell Mine & Mill Supply Co. 

415 Pine St., St. Louis 
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POWER 


MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 


INCORPORATED 
1 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


SPECIALS 


375 kva. —..., 3 ph., 60 cy.,°2300 v. alter- 
nator with Curtis horizontal turbine 
with dir. econ. exciter, switchboard and 
condenser (seen operating). 
delivery. 

250 kva., Al.-Chal., 3 ph., 60 ey., 2300 v. 
(or 440-220 yv.) with Hamilton heavy 
duty engine, 200 rpm. 


250 kva. Al.-Chal., 3 ph., 60 cy., 440-220 
| 


immediate 


A.C. Direct Connected Units | 


v., with Buckeye 18 x 30 heavy duty 
engine, 120 rpm. 

15 ekw. Al-Chal..- 2 ‘or “3° ph., ‘60 cy., 
2300 v. (or 440-220 v.), with Al.-Chal. 
16 x 30 heavy duty Corliss engine, 150 
rpm. 

100 kw. Al.-Chal., 3 ph., 60 cy.. 2300 v. 
(or 440-220 v.) with Erie Ball, side 
crank, 12 x 14 engine. 

.100 kva. C.-W., 2 or 3 ph., 60 cy., 2300 
v. (440-220 v.) with Erie Ball, side 
crank, 12 x 14 engine. 

100 kva. C.-W. 2 or 3 ph., 60 cy., 2300 
v. (440-220 v.) with Ridgway 14 x 12 


o 


PAGOUEOUCEUESASCURGEUSOCUOCAGOGUUGUREGUESEUECSOCUOGUDCEOEEDCOUUSOEORUGERCHUECOLOCOUDODUGODUCORERESOROSERS 


POWER! 


1—208 H.P. B. & W. type Boiler, 
160 Ib. pressure. 

2—Portable Boilers, Economic type, 
60 and 100 H.P. each, complete 
with stacks and fittings. 


8—Feedwater Heaters, 50 to 2500 
HP, 

1—150 K.V.A. Alternator, used two 
months. 


2—150 K.V.A. Semi-Diesel Oil En- 
gine Units, direct connected. 


14—265 K.W. General Elec. Trans- 
formers. 

8—D.C. 250 Volt Units, various 
sizes. 


Engine Generator Units 
Large Stock Belted Corliss Engines. 
Complete Power Plants Designed 
and Erected. 


Your inquiries solicited. 


POWER EQUIPMENT CO. 


Engrs. 
1809 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


Two Ironton 
Storage Battery 
Locomotives 


$1600 each 


These locomotives are 36-in. gauge, 
414 tons, low coal type. They have 
been used very little and practically 
as good as new. ‘They do not have 
batteries. 


WRITE 


COLONIAL POCAHONTAS COAL CO. 
P. O., Avondale, W. Va. 


MT 






90 kva. G.E.. 3 ph., 60 cy.. 2300 v. (or 
440-220 y.) with Chuse Uniflow engine, 
14 x 16, side crank (seen operating). 


75 kva. G.E., 3 ph., 60 cy., 2300 v. (or 
440-220 yv.) with Harrisburg 13 x 14 
side erank engine. 

60 kva. Elec. Mchy., 3 ph., 60 ecy., 23800 


v. (or 440-220 v.) with Skinner 11 x 
12 engine. 


Direct Current Units 


300° kw. C.:W., 260 12 pole, 
Watts Campbell eomp. 
(seen operating). 

200 kw. Wehse, 250 volt, 8 pole, with Erie 
Ball engine. 

300 kw., 250 kw., and 200 kw. G.E., 125 
volt generators with Fleming, 4 valve 
engines. 

100 _ kw. Wehse., 125 volt, 
Skinner 15 x 16 engine. 


7d kw., 60 kw., 50 kw., 40 kw., 30 kw., 
25 kw., 20 kw., 15 kw., 10 kw., 7 kw., 


with 
engine 


volt, 
cross 


8 pole, with 
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HOISTS AND HAULAGES 


Electrics 


3—New Single Friction Drum, will hold 8000 
ft. or less dependent on enlargement of drum 
diameter; 42-in flanges 48-in. width; extra 
braking power if wanted. 

2—-single or one double tandem or twin drum, 
24 x 36-in. for 50 hp. 


Pe x 30-in. drum, double brakes, 40 to 50 
1p. 
1—18 x 24-in.; 388-in. Brake. Triple geared, 
suitable for small shaft, for car mover, ete. 
Several Hoists with drums 14 x 18-in.; 12 x 
16-in. and smaller. 
STEAM HAULS 
9 x 10-in. reversing, double friction drums, 34-in. 
7 x 10-in. three friction drums for derrick. 
7 x 10-in. double drum, with or without boiler. 
6 x 8-in. single drum steam reverse. 
GRAVITY SPOOL DRUMS 
Self contained, iron and steel construction; very 
good where conditions suit; you know yours; 
give weight’ cars, coal, grade, length and 
speed. Four in stock. 
FANS—For Engine or Motor 
7%-ft. and 7-ft. 54-in. wheels, steam, Stur- 
tevant. 
4-ft. American dise—others. 


STEAM PUMPS, BOILERS, ENGINES 
Grab buckets; half and three-quarter yard. 


John H. Carlin Machine Co. 


Sandusky-Lacock Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bell Phones: 6460-6461 Cedar. 
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BARGAINS 


Steam Shovel 
One used 175-B Bucyrus 


in good working condition. 
228 acres of coal land. 


Prices on request. 


The Jones Equipment Co. 
315 Globe Building, Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Electric Mine Equipment 


New and used always 
available. Write us 
your needs 


PENN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Motor-Generator Sets 


Prompt Shipment 
from Stock 


1—750 KW. set consisting of two 375 KW. 
Westinghouse compound wound gene- 
rators, 125 volts, 720 r.p.m., direct 
eonnected, one on either side, on com- 
mon base with 1100 hp. Westinghouse 
synchronous motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
2200 volts, with necessary switchboard 


equipment. 
1—500 KW. unit consisting of 500 KW. 
General Electric type MP _ generator, 


575 volts, 514 r.p.m., direct connected 
on common base with 710 hp., form C 
synchronous motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
4150 volts. 


1—300 KW. set consisting of 300 KW. 
General Electric type MPC generator, 
230/250 volts, 1200 r.p.m., direct con- 
nected on common base with 300 KW. 
General Electric synchronous motor, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts. 


1—300 KW. unit consisting of 300 KW. 
Westinghouse compound wound gene- 
rator, 550 volts, 580 r.p.m., on common 
base with and coupled to 450 hp. West- 
inghouse type CCL squirrel cage motor, 
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3 phase, 60 cycle, 6600 volt or 2300 
volt motor. 
1—200 KW. unit consisting of 200 KW. 


Westinghouse compound wound gene- 
rator, 250 volts, 870 ir.p.m., direct 
coupled to 250 hp. Westinghouse squir- 
rel cage induction motor, 3 phase, 60 
eycle, 440 volts, with compensator for 
motor and switchboard for generator. 


1—50 KW. set consisting of 50 KW. Gen- 
eral Electric type DLC compound wound 
generator, 125 volts, 1200 r.p.m., direct 
connected on common base with 75 hp. 
General Electric form K motor, 3 
phase, 60 eyele, 2300 volt. 


The above are only a few items from our 
large stock of Steam and Electrical Equip- 
ment. Complete list will be gladly mailed 
upon request. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 498 Union Arcade Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash.: L. C. Smith Building 
Montreal, Que.: 285 Beaver Hall Hill 
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ON HAND 


Hoisting Engines, Concrete Mixer, 
Boilers, Pumps and General 
Mining Equipment 
Empire Engineering & Equipment 
Company, 

Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 
MINE HOISTS 
3—Lambert, size 24 x 42 First class 
condition. 


2—1190 cubic feet 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


one steam, one electric 


Blake, Cameron and Worthington Single 
and Duplex Pumps, from 3 to 10 in. dis- 
charge, motors, generators, etc. 
Complete equipment, some new, some used, 
ordered for mine which was never started. 
All available for immediate delivery. 
Bargain Prices. 


Advise us your requirements. 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO. 


120 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PETITE 


Steam or electric mine hoist—standard 

makes and sizes. 

Compressors, Boilers, Mixers, Cableways. 
HOISTING ENGINE SALES co., 

Grand Central Station, New York City 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
i) 
Mine 


Locomotives 


Westinghouse two - motor 
mine type locomotive, 500 
volt operating current and 
in good operating condi- 
tion. 







All are operated with drum 
type controllers. 
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Gondola Cars — 


38—Self-clearing drop bottom steel underframe— 
100,000 lb. capacity—M.C.B. condition. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


An opportunity to get a 
Mine Locomotive at prac- 
tically your own price. 


TENNESSEE COPPER CO. 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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New Rails—Relayers 
Cars, Locomotives, Steel Products 
Send us your inquiries. 
MERCHANTS STEEL & SUPPLY CO. 
208 S. La Salle §St., Chicago, Ill. 
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RAILS 







LOUIS COHEN & SON 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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ROSE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
6431 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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13 x 15 Skinner 150 hp. Automatic. 
11 x 16 Rice 65 hp. Automatie. 
TANKS 


7 ft. diameter by 23 ft. high, 100,000 
qeallea water tank, 1% in. steel. In 
first-class condition. 


HOISTING ENGINES 


7 x 10 D.C. 8.D. Lidgerwood Engine. 
9 x 12 D.C. S.D. Coal Hoisting En- 


LOCOMOTIVES : ? RELAYING RAILS 
6 x 10 Vulcan Locomotive, 42 in. All weights, new and relaying. : 
gauge. Prompt) Shipmants: i 600 tons 20 lb. 420 tons 60 Ib. 
9 x 14 Davenport Locomotive, 42 in. 3 400 tons 25 Ib. 100 tons 85 Ib. 
gauge. Iron Trade Products Company = 170 tons 30 Ib. 2000 tons 90 Ib. 
10 x 14 Vulcan Locomotive, 36 in. : Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 : 300 tons 40 Ib. 160 tons 100 Ib. 
gauge. PATITIIIIII PUCOEEEREROOOEERASEROEEORGEEERAEEAROSECRCEERSRRR ERE E REELS : 250 tons 56 lb. 
10 x 1 6 Vu lean Locomotive 36 in pA eae Mesh ke es ci A ML LSA = 
: ; IDEAL ENGINE $650.00 = KE : a 
_ gauge. ‘ 160 "RG, AACS" Actor ete, “Weiner knee Memes All rails complete with Angle Bars. 
7 x 12 Davenport Locomotive, 36 in. pound, 12 x 20 x 14 Cenre Crank, 240 r.p.m., = } , 
e wheel 60 x 14 on cast iron subbase, with = Rails now in loading. Prompt shipment 
gauge. throttle valve. A fine engine at a sacrofice. A can. be made. Write or wire for quotations. 
75 kw. Gen. Elect. 250 volt G t Imost ee 
ENGINES with hoderiaanel: sritley antl ths, $1,200. = 
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RAILS , 


Prompt Shipment 
Good stocks re Mine Rails. 
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STEEL RAILS 


Locomotives, Cars, Steam Shovels, 
Locomotive Cranes 


Vulean Air Compressor 1936 cubic feet. 

Vulean 36 in. ga., 20 ton, 11 x 16-in,, 
0-4-0 Locomotive. 

Vulcan (86) ins ga... 15 “tongelo0 =xs242in- 
0-4 Locomotive. 


also 
New and Relaying Heavy Section Rails. 
MID-CONTINENT EQUIPMENT & 
MACHINERY CO. 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo.. 
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5 gine. pc D. Fi A Coal sec aii Re 18 ton, 10 x 16 in., Se 
") fo me iC ° 
a4 ph ‘C. 8.D. First Motion Coa Jeffrey Belt Conveyor, 720 ft. 30 in. 6 _ RAILS—ze ang reine ve 
oist. ply belting with po rollers, ete. sores. Prompt shipment from 


Corliss Engine 16 in. x 36 i 
All overhauled, strictly first- class, ready 
for service. 


>» stock. We buy and sell Iron 
4 and Steel Scrap. 


4 Yards: St. Louis and Madison, Ill. 


The Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co. E. Cc. SHERWOOD Standala Rall eee 
1110 Boatmen’s Bank Building 


Pittsburg, Kans. 50 Church Street, New York 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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All rebuilt in our shops. 
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HYMAN MICHAELS CO, 4!LS—RAILS—RaILS 


531 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago NEW YORK ST.LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
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December 23, 1920 


Coal Age 








NEW SINGLE-PHASE CENTURY, 110-220 VOLTS 
Prices f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


2200 VOLTS i— 50hp., Westinghouse, type CCL, 690 r.p.m. : 
550 VOLTS. 1—250 hp., Allis-Chalmers, 440 r.p.m. Slip ring. : 
220/440 VOLTS E 
i—200 hp., Westinghouse, type C, 580 r.p.m. : 
1—200 hp., Crocker-Wheeler, 870 r.p.m. : 
3—100 hp., Crocker-Wheeler, 1800 r.p.m. = 
1—100 hp., Crocker-Wheeler, 850 r.p.m. 3 
2—100 hp., Crocker-Wheeler, 720 r.p.m. Slip ring. : 
1— 75hp., Westinghouse, type CCL, 850r.p.m. 5 
-1— 75 hp., Westinghouse, type CCL, 1120 r.p.m. : 
1— 75 hp., Crocker-Wheeler, 1160 r.p.m. : 
50 hp., General Electric, type I, 600 r.p.m. Z 
1— 50 hp., Crocker-Wheeler, 720 r.p.m. : 
i— 50 hp., Fairbanks-Morse, 720 r.p.m. : 
1— 50 hp., Fairbanks-Morse, 1200 r.p.m. Slip ring. 3 
1— 40 hp., Crocker-Wheeler, 865 r.p.m. : 
3—3 hp., 1165 r.p.m., $238 each. 2—1% hp., 1750 r.p.m., $135 each. 
5—1%4 hp., 1165 r.p.m., $157 each. 5—1 Hpyrol16Seer.O.Mi,pe hl seach.) -s 

2— 34 hp., 1165 r.p.m., $114 each. 5 


Also a stock of various smaller sizes in A.C. and 110, 220 and 500 volts D.C. 


Motor-generators—Turbo-generator units—Direct connected units—Gas Engines 
—Boiler—Complete Plants—Ice Machines. 


W.A.CARRELL CO., 211-213-215 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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100 K.W. SYNCHRONOUS 


M.-G. SET 
1—100 Kw. 250/275 V. 900 rev., Type D.L.C., 
General Electric Generator with interpoles 
direct connected to 1—150 Hp., 2300 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cy. G. E. synchronous motor with 
direct connected exciter. With brand new 
Starting panel and generator panel. 


6-Ton JEFFREY LOCOMOTIVE 
1—6 ton, 36in. gauge, two-motor type Locomotive 
with extra armature. 


DIRECT CONNECTED ENGINE 
GENERATOR SETS 


1—200 Kw., 250 volt Westinghouse 20 x 21 Erie 
City, with switchboard. 

1—150 Kw., 250 volt G. E. 19 x 20 Harrisburg, 
with switchboard. 
New A. C. MOTORS, 1 to 50 Hp. 


Moorhead Machinery Co. 


522 Pittsburgh Life Bld¢g., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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P. 30,000 ft.....1 


10,000 ft.....1% 


| 8000 ft.....1%4 in. 
70,000 ft.....2° in. 
P 3000 ft.....2%4 in. 
12,000 ft.....3° in. 
E 70,000 ft.....4 in. 
100,000 ft.....6 in. 


Completely overhauled with new threads 
and couplings. 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SONS 
IRON & STEEL CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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ei chboards-t 


D.C.—Stock Shipment 
A.C.—Prompt Shipment 


All Sizes 
Built to Specifications 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & 
' MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MOTORS «0 cycle, 





and 3 phase 
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DIRECT CURRENT 
GENERATORS 


BLOCK. SHIPMENT 


1—60 kw. 220 volt 240 amp. 700 r.p.m. 
shunt Corer generator complete. 


VECEEEOUCUUDOGRUDEGESORREGSRODOREEE 


1—75 kw. 220 volt 300 amp. 750 r.p.m. 
son: Fairbanks-Morse generator com- 
plete 


1—80 kw. 220 volt 650 r.p.m. Milwaukee 
generator complete. 

1—100 kw. 220 volt 400 amp. 255 rpm. 
3 wire Westone Elect. generator direct 
connected to Fitchburg tandem com- 
pound automatic engine 11 x 18 x 14. 

1—125 kw. 220 volt 600 r.p.m. compound 
Ft. Wayne spenerator complete. 


1—150 kw. 220 volt 255 r.pm. Western 
Elect. Zneatin direct connected to 
Fitchburg ‘tandem compound automatic 
engine. 

1—150 kw. 230 volt 450 r.p.m. comp. 
General Elect. generator complete. 

1—200 kw. 250 volt 500 r.p.m. Northern 


generator complete. 

1—400 kw. 220 volt 150 rp.m. Western 
Bilect. generator direct connected to 
Monarch tandem compound Corliss 
Engine. 


INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
20th and Central Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE CURTISS-WILLIS CO., Inc. 
No. 30 Church St., New York 


Send for our new tank list— 
most complete ever issued 


Largest Dealers in 


USED AND NEW TANKS 


FOR SALE 
Williams No. 1 regular 


COAL CRUSHER 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
802 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Penna. 
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PUTT 


Thomas Electric Hoist 


ingle drum Type K. drum, speed 400 
A gh 7 hp. G. E. 220 Volt 60 cycle 


A Real Hoist. 


SEIBERT-MILBURN CO. 
Brunson Bldg., Columbus, oO. 


Comjua 


phase. 
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Haiti Rakak 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY: 





MOTOR DRIVEN PUMPS 


8 x 10-in. Gould Vert. Triplex with 
3-ph., 60-cey., 220-volt 
-in. Worthington, Horiz, 


25-hp., 

G. E, motor. 

8 Split Case Cen- 

trifugal with motor to suit. 

6-in. Lea-Courtney Horiz. Split Case Cen- 

trifugal with motor to suit. 

6-in. Lawrence Centrifugal with motor to 
suit. 

ori Lea-Courtney Horiz. 
trifugal with motor to suit. 
5-in. Lea-Courtney Multi-Stage 
Split Case Centrifugal with motor. 


MOTOR DRIVEN HOISTS 


12-hp., 250-volt, D.C. Sgle. Friction Drum 
Hoist-Drum 12-in. dia. 14-in. face. 

80-hp., A.C. Ottumwa Sgle. Friction Drum 
Hoist-Drum 26-in. dia. 20-in. face. 

75-hp., A.C. Ottumwa Sgle. Friction Drum 
Hoist-Drum 32-in. dia. 22-in. face. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Split Case Cen- 


Horiz. 


UUUCCEUEEOCOUESCECOOUOSSUROOEOCSOCEOEREESCORSEGEESEOOOO ESCA ASSGUCSECORERSORERSERUELORSEAEEOOSSSRSERSOSEEOR 


3-ton, 250-v., D.C., Gen’] Elect., 28-in. ga. 
4-ton, Storage Battery Westgh., 46-in. ga. 
4%-ton Storage Battery G. E., 30-in. ga. 

6-ton, 250-v., D.C., Gen’l Elect., 36-in. ga. 
6-ton. 250-v. D.C., Gen’l Elect., 42-in. ga. 
6%-ton, 500-v., D‘C., Gen. Elec., 36-in, ga. 
10-ton, 250-v., D.C., Westgh., 42-in. ga. 
13-ton, 250-v., D.C., Westgh., 36-in. ga. 
15-ton, 250-v., D.C.. Westgh., 36-in. ga. 


EQUIPMENT 


1,200-kw., 250-v., D.C.. Crocker-Wheeler 
with Watts Campbell Engine. 


500-kw., 250-v., Crocker Wheeler with 
Ironton Steain. teeing 
250-kw., 250-v., D.C., Ridgway with 4- 


“Valve Ridgway ‘Engines. 


150-kw., 250-v., D.C., Westinghouse with 
Ball Engine. 

110-kw., 250-v., D.C.. Gen’l Elect. with 
Ball Engine. 

75-kw., 250-v., D.C., Westinghouse with 


Harr ‘isburg Engine. 


MOTOR GENERATOR 
SETS 


500-kw., 500-v., D. C., Gen’l Elect., 3-ph., 
- Synchronous Set. 

500-kw., 250-v., D. C., Gen’l Elect., 3-ph.., 
60-cy., Synchronous. set. 

250-kw., 250-v., D. C., Allis Chalmers, 3- 


ph.,25-cy., Synchronous Set. 


200-kw.. 250-v., D. Westinghouse, 3- 
ph., 60- -Cy.. Synchronous Set. 

200- kw. 500-v., D.C., Allis Chalmers, 3- 
ph., 60-ey.. Synchronous Set. 

150-kw.. 500-v .. Westinghouse, 3- 
ph., 60-cy., ination Set. 


2—100-kw., 275-v., D.C., Gen’l Blect.. 3- 
ph., 60-cy., Rotary Converters, 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES FOR 


MOTORS AND POWER PLANT 
APPARATUS 


MILLER-OWEN ELECTRIC CO. 

(Incorporated) 

PGA’S ELECTRICAL CLEARING HOUSE 
Established 1908 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Mine tect] 


3—100 kw., 250 volt Generators, di- 
rect connected to steam _ engine. 
Complete Switchboards. 

1—35B Jeffrey 250 volt mining ma- 
chine. 

1—13 Ton, 250 volt Baldwin West- 
inghouse Locomotive. 


Other Machinery for any requirement. 
Send us your inquiries. 


. A. GREEN RAIL AND MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
1113.First Nationa] Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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STEAM HOISTS 


Owner offers two Flory 10 in. x 12 in. Double Cylinder, Double Tandem, 
Friction Drum. Drums—54 in. dia. x 42 in. long. Equipped with link reversing 
motion—suitable for Tail Rope Haulage, Shaft Work, Suspension Cableway, 
etc. Excellent condition. Reasonable price. 


a | STG RG ONG Ea 


PAU TAS 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


For Immediate Delivery 


| New Water Tube Boilers 


220-225-250-275-300 HP. 
HEINE-COLVEN-FOSTER 
and Other Standard Makes 


Write for Boiler Bulletin 





r 
‘ 


DUMP CARS 
150—12-yd. Western & Oliver All-steel 2-way 
Dump Cars, 
2—6-yd. Western 2-way Dump Cars. 
50—1%-yd. 20 in. gauge Wood Body 2-way 
Dump Cars. 
10—Tipple Cars, 48 inch gauge, 16 inch diam- 
eter wheels, 34 inch flange, fitted on 2% 
inch square axles, size of car is 7 ft. 9 in. 
long, 6 ft. wide and 20 in. deep in the 
center, made by Kilbourne and Jacobs Co. 
30—Sets of 36 in. gauge car trucks, each set 
of trucks equipped with four 26 in. -diam- 
eter solid wheels, mounted on about 3% in. 
axles. Write for further particulars. 


MACHINERY 


7—Westinghouse, 250 hp. Motors, Type C.C.L. 
440 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motors. Speed 
514 r.p.m, with base and starters. Can be 
furnished with pulley or Flange Coupling. 

1—250 K.V.A. General Elec. 220 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, Generator Direct Connected 
to an Automatic Steam Eng.ne. 

4—7% in. x 10 in, double cylinder single 
geared Drum Hoisting Engine with  re- 
versing throttle valves. 

i—3 Ton American 4 wheel locomotive crane 
standard gauge, 24 ft. boom. 

1—60 Hp. Locomotive Firebox Boiler, 100 
lb, pressure. 


Write for Machinery List No. 308 


HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


Sr 
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F. M. TALBOT COMPANY 


2 Rector St., New York City 
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FOR SALE 


Complete Outfit 
of Machinery 


j 


FOR SALE 


1—380 hp. hand-fired Stirling 
Water Tube 


BOILER 


334—tubes, 334-in. dia., guaran- 
teed for 100 Ib. steam 
pressure, complete with all 
fittings. Excellent condition. 


DOROEDOUUUOCOOOTDOOCOORUOOUURECOCQOOEDIECETOOEON ED 


for the manufacture of 
briquettes. 





Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F.S. 815—Coal Age 
10th Ave., at 36th St., New York City 
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i TRACK EQUIPMENT 


I COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL 
MATERIAL FOR 

L. SIDINGS and MINE TRACKS 

S NEW and USED. 
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FOR SALE 


STEAM DRIVEN 
GENERATOR SET 


One—(1) 400 kw., 500 volt D.C. Crocker 
Wheeler Compound Wound Generator, 
driven by and direct connected to a 
120 r.p.m. Bates tandem compound 
18 in. x 30 in. x 36 in. Corliss Engine. 


This Equipment is now in standby service 





Compare the following 
prices with the present- 
day cost of similar new 
equipment: 
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270 hp.-18 in. x 42.in; CORLISS 







BUIN GED BY 1s, pas: aisles ebay ee one, @ $1,500.00 and can_be inspected in operation most any Sa 
(wo 150 hp. 72 in. x 18 ft. BOIL- time. For the Engine, we will furnish all 
ERS s€achingy a rleeni carl sme s wie eke ts 1,750.00 Appurtenances necessary for operation, in- a Ig y nc. 
cluding gauge board, steam gauges, receiver, ? 


300 hp. FEED WATER HEATER 400.00 
125 kw. 125-250 Volt TURBO 






receiver piping, throttle valve, etc. For the 


BALTIMORE, MD. 



















GENERA TO Rit ctr tee osc 2,250.00 Generator we will furnish a pedestal equal- 
90 eu. ft. Portable GASOLINE ized switch, breaker and rheostat, but no 
COMPRESSOR ard _okg Riots teeta te 1,000.00 panel or instruments. ee aus Tee ae 
1700 ‘u. ft. STEAM DRIVEN = RAILROAD an 
“COMPRESSOR ......... =. 6,500.00 7 ERNE SS Ee Corer COME ae : PROBDSTTIGhG TEE 
Ra ee ae ; Seca LEY aS 9-5 . hie Pilesd peptone Zenmemapetennaiigpnaenae ee ae 
COMPRESSOR  i6 foots sas 2,500.00 TTeU een OCOREOENEROREOEOCEAOOOHEROEEE ue 












690 cu. ft. STEAM DRIVEN 
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COMPRESSOR, cq un ween 2,000.00 a 3 
12000 gallon 10 ft. x 20 ft. OL ia 2 8 SEND FOR NEW LIST 3 
TRAN: 2) onde octet opie os 675 .0¢ Bhs z 
150 hp. 440 volt, 3 ph., 60 ey nian Keep your eye on the z = of New and Used : 
MOTOR... Reece nee 750.06 =: ; , ; § 
100 hp. a volt, 3 ph., 60 cy. ‘ Searchlight and your . Mine, Mill and Contractors i 
50 hei 440 volt, 3 ph., 60 cy. rtisements in it. 3 E 
MOTOR .\... Sea 6 550.00 advertise : i MINING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. = 
100 in. American FAN with EN- z Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 3 
GINES (cB seeh ee eres cee bee 450.00 i 
90 in. Sturtevant FAN with EN- anion es 
GIN: Rar en, ear er 250.00 


We sell mining equipment of every descrip- 
tion and publish a list embracing the ma- 
chines in stock, We aim to make our 
prices reasonable, 


Wickes Machinery Co. 


Jersey (ity, N. J. 


SOME ONE WANTS TO BUY 


the equ’:pment or machinery that you are not using. 
This may be occupying valuable space, collecting dust, 
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MMI gy sy ce see a arg Eee AE Rach epee ee re your shops and yards. 
= 20—Boilers $300 to $1000. : 

= 5—Butt Strapped Boilers State Inspection of 112 = 

= lb, reset. = 

= 8—Boiler feed pumps : 

= 1—Double Hoisting 8 x 10 = 

= 1—12 x 34 first motion hoist. = 

2 Ho ne Goin Hack : 

: Ate DAPORE : SELL IT BEFORE DEPRECIATION SCRAPS IT 


17 S. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


PT 
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STEAM SHOVEL 


Bucyrus 14-B No, 3376, full revolving, %- 
yd. dipper, mounted on caterpillar traction. 
Standard equipment, A.S.M.E. boiler; new 
Spring of 1920. Used very little. 


READING ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 
Tribune Bldg., New York City 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SECTION IS HELPING OTHERS 
—LET IT HELP YOU ALSO 


BUTS 


Soe eee ee ame! 4,” 
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Time Is Drawing Near— 
| this offer must be withdrawn } 
Both for 


Pracrica, SUNEYING MINE corraee POWER HECTRI. Borers STEAM the price 

Miruewans ZINE HeurmewT Carermisy PIPING Typpines of one 

NEAT eran Vermox Omens? Ca “STEAES'  Puyps RBINE 

PALMER git HuMceNENT Tynes Surparos §—CouLins COLLINS = 
Never be- 


fore has it 
been possi- 
ble to pro- 
cure a com- 
plete coal 
mining ed- 
ucation at 
such a low 
price. 


Given free 
with the 


The Library of 
Coal Mining 


and Engineering Library 





Contents of the 
Library of Coal 


Start today and work the balance of your life in 
different positions in different coal mining operations, 


Mining and 
Engineering 


Surveying, instruments apd _ acces- 
sories, problems commonly mét in sur- 
veying, shaft sinking, mining methods, 
explosives, excavations, drainage, long- 
wall, pillar and all systems, cement- 
ing. 


Mining equipment, 
ventilating equipment, erecting work, 
transportation equipment, mine or- 
ganization, safety ventilation, types of 
fans and blowers. 


management, 


Coal, its composition, analysis, 
utilisation and valuation, heating 
value, sampling, flue gas analytical 


tables, air compression and transmis- 
sion, types of compressors. 


Electricity, instruments, _measure- 
ments, motors, dynamos, alternating 
currents, magnetism, electro-chem- 
istry, electric circuits. 

Boilers, settings, fittings, attach- 
ments, appliances, ratings, chimneys, 
safety-valves, heating surfaces, 


strength. 
Engine running, installation, repair. 


Steam turbines, testing, auxiliaries, 
repair and setting the valves of the 
different types. 


Self-teaching course on mathematies 
as applied to work, including arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra, trigonometry. 


and you will not acquire as much knowledge as is con- 
tained in the Library of Coal Mining and Engineer- 
ing and the Coal Miners’ Pocketbook. 

Why? Because this knowledge was not acquired 
by one man. At least a hundred practical workers and 
educators assisted in constructing these self-help books. 

With their assistance you save years of hard work 
at low pay. With their help you can prepare for and 
pass any examination. You can quickly get ready for 
a position of trust and responsibility. 

The Library of Coal Mining and Engineering, con- 
sisting of eight volumes, containing 3,000 pages, is 
known as the library that makes promotion sure. 

The Coal Miners’ Pocketbook is the 1,200-page 
pocketbook that so many men are using to pass ex- 
aminations. 


You must act quickly 
For a limited time only we are offering the latter 


book absolutely free with the Library. We reserve the 
right to withdraw this offer at any time. 


Send no money—merely the coupon 


Upon receipt of the coupon we will immediately 
send the nine volumes charges prepaid for ten days’ 
free examination and use in connection with your work. 


Contents of the Coal 
Miners’ Pocketbook 


Weights and measurcs—Math- 
ematics — Surveying — Me- 
chanics—Strength of materials 
—Concrete — Masonry — Wire 
ropes — Power transmission— 
Properties of materials—Spikes 
and nails—Hydraulics—Water 
power—Heat and fuels—Boil- 
ers — Steam engines — Com- 
pressed air — Electricity—Gas 
engines — Prospecting—Open- 
ing a mine—Methods of work- 
ing—Explosives and blasting— 
Supporting excavations—Hoist- 
ing — Haulage—Ventilation— 
Mine gases—Safety and other 
lamps — Explosive conditions 
in mines—Mine fires—Proper- 
ties of coal—Safety and first aid 
—Logarithms — Mining terms. 


Small monthly payments if you are pleased 


;7==-F REE EXAMINATION COUPON.-«-«-« 


If you find that the books contain all the information a 
you will ever need about coal mining—if you find that 
they will fit you for anyone of the big positions you might 
have in mind, send us the small monthly payments men- 
tioned in the coupon. 

If for any reason whatsoever you wish to return the 
books, do so at our expense. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
239 W. 39th St., New York. 


Gentlemen: 


IT accept your special offer. Send charges prepaid the “Library of 
Coal Mining and Engineering, price $20, and the Coal Miners’ Pock- 
etbook, price $5, for 10 days’ free examination. If satisfactory I 
will pay your special price on the nine books of $20 at the rate 
of $2 in ten days and $3 per month. If not wanted I will return 
the nine volumes at your expense. 





Mc CR AW cli hle EaDOOKa CO. INGIp imate a 
239 WEST 30TH STREET, NEW YORK. Ctr aRI CEL SALON Metereier I> (8), «lesiel of -sePotic: sven oe sun ese jeieeicia ea siete 6 e 
Pubisneh'cF Boske for Coal Ace ES ibe ea aa a 
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“The advertising 
we have used in the 


Coal Age (Search- 
light Section) has 


brought us at least 
two-thirds of our 
inquiries, etc., etc. 


READ IT ALL: 


APPiden A GTNZ 1920 
McGraw-Hill Company, 
NeCWev Or Kea ur 
Cen Leer. 
The advertising space we Nave used. in the 
"Coal Age" Lup sUnpit ive spreserr Uae shec Paouch Velie 
least. two-thirds, of Ane .,1lnguLiriles ewe. nave received. 
and “in fact “they ares Gon 1G. Ase Oa s, beOrer eee 
machines, .ocomotives,rails -eandeotiermeduapmendts that 
we can hardly, find the equipment: teomsupply .thne.demand 
for the business werarcenoy receivine. 
We certainly wish to .wecemmend..tie,"todgieangem 
to allL. jobbers, Goal OpSerapors, Ors 10. any _personswiGi= 
ing to di spese.,orebuy nye SING of machinery. aiadetys eo io ts 
the productLonsoen «eo. 





YOUrS; VELWiLRil a, 
H, T. LAMBERT COMPANY, 
HTL:GB (Signed) H. T. Lambert. 


0177 
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COMPACTNESS OF LOCATION 
UNEXCELLED TRANSPORTATION 
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Covington Machines Answer the _ 
Coke Question 


Mr. Coke Producer— 
Are you losing ovens, and consequently hundreds of dollars on 
account of your inability to get sufficient labor to draw your coke? 
Have you sufficient houses to comfortably accomodate the neces- 
sary labor required at your plant? 
Did you ever have any trouble in getting men to work when there 
is a wedding, a christening, or on hot summer days? 
Have you ever been troubled with strikes, making it hard for you 
to live up to contracts, and at the same time reducing your profits? 
Covington. Coke Drawing and Loading machines not only answer 
these questions—they obliterate them complete. 

Ask us to prove our claims! 


Covington Machine Co., Inc. 


Covington, Virginia 


STULL ee 


A COMPANY WITH DEFINITE IDEALS. EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


“Good Morning 
Mrs. Kuroski!” 


—says the butcher, “How’s Mike and the 
ten little skys? Bet you’d like some beef 
and nice vegetables? 


“He fresh?” 


“Sure, He fresh. Everything fresh here since 
we got our Automatic Refrigerator.” 


An Automatic Refrigerating Plant will en- 
able you to supply fresh meats and vegetables 
in season—foodstufts you can buy in favor- 
able markets and store until used, without 
an ounce of waste. No bother, it takes care 
of itself. Electrically driven, it requires but 
40 kw.-hr. to equal the refrigeration of a ton 
of ice. 
Write for complete details. 


The Automatic Refrigerating Co. 
Main Office and Works: Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Sales and Service Offices: New York, Louisville, 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Rochester, Boston, Balti- 
more, Houston, Atlanta, Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans. 
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UNION FUEL COMPANY 


OPERATING and SALES OFFICES 
Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 


I : 
UNITING: L. J. PULLIAM, President G. W. HATCH, Sales Manager 
ANDREW STEVENSON, V.-Pres. H E SMITH ? S 
MINES OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION B. F. BLISS. Auditor a = , Gen’l Supt. 





MINES LOCATED AT 


EXPERIENCED SUPERVISION No. 1 Nilwood, Il, No. 4 Athens, Il. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS Nee Ree ten Pie anouesGirera: TIL) (Ridge) 
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Builders since 1868 of 
Water Tube Boilers 
of continuing reliability 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, North American Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI, Traction Bldg. 
ATLANTA, Candler Bldg. 
TUCSON, ARIZ., 21 So. Stone Avenue 
HONOLULU, H. I., Castle & Cooke Bldg. 
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Freeman Tubular Boiler 


Also manufacturers of Internally 
Fired, Water Tube and Marine 
Boilers, Smokestacks, Breechings, 
Riveted Steel Pipe, and all kinds of 
Plate Work. For catalogue address 


Freeman Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Wis. 
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WILLIAMS COAL 
CRUSHERS 


The demand for screenings has done away with 2 
the supply. Get the best of this difficulty by = 
reducing run of mine coal for stokers or for bee- 3 
hive ovens with the Williams. 3 


Over 800 Williams Coal Crushers In Use 
Write for Bulletin No. 5 
The Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


General Sales Department, 37 W. Van Buren St. = 
CHICAGG 5 
i 


Plant—St. Louis 67 2nd St.. San Francisco 


20000 
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_ American Ring Coal Crusher 
350 Tons per hour—100 H.P. motor, 
600 R.P.M. 


i 





One set of grinding parts good for 
ONE MILLION TONS. 


American Pulverizer Co. 
18th and Austin Streets 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
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GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. -: 


Consulting Engineers 
25 Broad Street, New York 
Specialists in the Briquetting of 
Coals, Coke,; Lignites, etc. : 
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THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 





WORKS 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Barberton, Ohio 
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Makers of Steam Superheaters 
since 1898 and of Chain Grate 
Stokers since 1893 


BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW ORLEANS, 533 Baronne Street 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SALT LAKE CITY, 705-6 Kearns Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sheldon Bldg. 

LOS cee gr 404-406 Central Bldg. 
SEATTLE, UL. Smith Building 

HAVANA, CUBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 
HOUSTON, we x‘AS, Southern Pacific Bldg. 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO, Royal Bank Bldg. 
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Malcolmson Briquet Engineering Co. 
Consulting and Contracting 


New York Chicago St. Louis 


Complete coal briquetting plants using 
Rutledge, Komarek or improved roll-type 
presses. 
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Stephen Girard Bui dix g, Philadelphia 
New Bulletin 1006-D sent on request. 
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COAL OPERATORS 


who are using Simplex Rivetless Chain operative on double 
flanged sprockets specify no other, as this driving principle 
has proven a saving of fully 20% over inside drive and 
riveted types. THERE’S A REASON. Write for details. 
Made 6 and 9-in. pitch. 


= ™~ CROSS ENGINEERING CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
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SAUNAUAOEAAAUAESA EEA DRA DEAE EA TESTS 


E Improved Breaker Machinery for the 
Preparation of Coal 
Simplex Jigs—Lloyd Compound Gear Driven 
Rolls—Parrish Flexible Arm Shakers—Key- 
stone Rivetless Chain in High Carbon Steel, 
in Manganese Steel and in Malleable Iron. 
WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., Hazleton, Penn. 


Works: White Haven, "Penn. 
TITTLE 
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Motor or belt driven 
in 25-Ib., 50-Ib.. 100- 
250-Ib. and 500- 
Ib. models. 





Patented | 
manufacturing, 


MORROW 
TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


To prepare for the requirements of tomorrozw is to install 
Morrow Equipment today. 


Conveyors—Cages 


Screens—Picking Tables 


The Carbondale Coal Co., Carbondale, Ohio, demanded 
tipple equipment for the economical sizing, screening and 
loading of their product with the least possible per- 
centage of slack. 


Morrow was called and Morrow was chosen. 


Call upon us when in need of Tipple Equipment 
The Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston, O. 


Southern Office: Tri-States Machinery Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 








POWER HAMMERS 


Are used in more than 1000 American 


Mines, some companies having re- 
ordered until all their shops are 
equipped. 


Will pay for themselves every month 
of steady work and continue to do so 
for fifteen to twenty years. 


Have very small unkeep—our annual 
repair sales average 48c. each on all 
sizes and ages in use, or less than 
2/5 of 1% of the original cost to 
buyers. 


Are guaranteed FOREVER against de- 
fective material and workmanship, 
and sold on 30 days trial, by a manu- 
facturer that commenced busingss in 
January, 1876—44 years ago. 


Prompt shipments of all sizes. 


We make dies for 
every special forging 
purpose. One man, 
with the dies here 
shown, will do as 
much as seven good 


men in the old way, 
and of much better 
quality — _ saving Special Dies for manu- 
enough in 100 hours facturing, reshaping 
steady work to pay and sharpening pick 
for the hammer dies. point bits, rights 


lefts, and centers. 


Little Giant 
Company 
102 Rock St. 


for 
re- 


Dies 
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LITTLE GIANT 


shaping and_ sharpen- 


ing chisel bits, and 
also pick point_ bits, 
rights, lefts, and cen- 
ters. 


000 


Mankato, Minnesota, 
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Mayer PowerHammers 





Good Tools 
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When all of your coal cutting 5 

tools are kept sharpened, = 

right up to specifications, you = 

are realizing full returns on = 

your machine power and = 

man power. = 

We fully guarantee’ the = 

Mayer Power Hammer to. =z 

do more and better work =z 

than any blacksmith you ever =z 

had on the job of tool sharp- = 

ening. = 

Write today for complete = 

details = 

° = 

Kaukauna Machine Works : 

* . = 

105 Island Kaukauna, Wisconsin : 
TM 
UU 
Marion Grates 

Each type of Marion Grate has been designed for a particular 3 
elass of service, after a long period of experiment and investiga- = 
tion of the requirements. Incorporated in all Marion designs are = 
the features which permit easy maintenance of clean fires, and = 
uniformly efficient combustion conditions. Every Marion Grate = 
Bar is cast of a special quality of iron, predetermined and under = 
absolute control at all times, insuring uniformity of product. = 
Even under the worst conditions encountered in service, Marion = 
Grate Bars never warp or twist out of shape. Our organization = 
will be glad to cooperate in improving the efficiency of your = 
installation, = 
= 

e e = 

Marion Machine, Foundry = 

& Supply Co. : 

Box 950, Scottdale, Pa. Ee 
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Quality 
Price 
Delivery 


Water Tube Boilers 
Return Tubular Boilers 
Internally fired Boilers 
Steel Boiler Casings 
Smoke Stacks 

Shaking Grates 

Boiler Castings 

Boiler Plate Work 

















PUTCO 


The C-H Steel 


t Casing 
Tubular Boiler 


Write for Details Setting 


THE CASEY-HEDGES Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
PT LULU 
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Clutch Supremacy 


One good feature in a clutch 
does not make it the best on 
the market. It’s the consis- 
tent supremacy of all its 
parts and the continuity of 
the service it renders that 
makes a clutch — superior. 
Caldwell engineers have — spent 
years in perfecting every feature 
of their clutches. They have 
builded with an eye to the future. 
They know that every Caldwell 
Friction Clutch installation means 
years of unremitting service. The 
extreme simplicity, ease of con- 
trol and adjustment and the sav- 
ing in waste power are responsible 
for the popularity which Caldwell 
Clutches are now enjoying. 


Tee 





Send for Catalogue 


. E. CALDWELL CO., Ine. 
. Brandeis St., Louisville, Ky. 













FRICTION 
CLUTCHES 
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STEEL LOCKERS 


Send for Catalog A-6 
FRED. MEDART MFG. CO 
Potomac & De Kalb Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San Francisco—Rialto Bldg. 
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of Sey Perforated Metal Screens 
Any Metal 


Any Style Perforation 
Pittsburgh Perforating Co. 
3221 Spruce Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the “OPPORTUNITY”? 


advertising of this industry. 
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COPPER STEEL 
Galvanized | 


Highest in quality and rust 
resistance. Unequaled for 


Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, 
Roofing, Siding, Spouting, and 
all exposed sheet metal work. 


We miaknfonite Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every description—Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Corrugated and Formed Products, Roofing Tin Plates, Ete. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Equipment 





—particularly 
for ‘conditions 
“which are un- 
usual or exact- 
ing. 


HNN 


he C.O, Beet & Snow Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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DEGRACO PAINTS | 


ORS Fon ac) PURPOSES. 





DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 


: Makers of 
Paints in All Colors for All Purposes 
102 Twelfth Street, Detroit, Michigan 
Offices and Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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WY SCREENS OF ALL_ KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Place 
Tel, Cenal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 
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PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES & 
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CHIPPING 





WELDING 


US PAT OFR 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Willson Goggles Inc. Factory and Main Offices, Reading, Pa. 
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Instead of renewing your 
costly iron pipe— 


Install Wyckoff Wood Pipe, the pipe that has been 
making good in mine service for the last half century. 

Its faculty for resisting the action of sulphurous 
water is the reason for this— 

Incidentally, it’s the reason why Wyckoff Wood Pipe 
is in service in 90% of the Anthracite Mines and at 
least 60% of the Bituminous in the country. 

So if you seek a pipe of pean durability, Wyckoff 
Wood Pipe is that pipe— 

As our engineers will prove to your Satisfaction if 
you will take advantage of their cooperation. 








A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Branches: Atlanta, Ga. H. White, 1503—4th Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. pnou Deter Pittsburgh Terminal Warehousée 
Seranton, Pa. Valley Supply Co., Coal Kxchange Bldg. 
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Go As Far As You Like 


in driving mine headings and opening new rooms if 
ventilation demands are complied with by the use 
of Colonial Genuine Jute Brattice Cloth. You 
cannot burn it and it stands the most wear. 


But be careful to cover your wants for the next 
six months now. Contracts may be made to be 
specified any time until June, 1921. 


Send for Samp.e an Price Card Teday. 





ELECTRICAL AN 


MineMine, Macninists 
gal Gc CONTRACTORS SUppues 


iLWAY fon k AND 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


Exporters Importers 


Philadelphia 
1001 Chestnut St. 


Merchants 


Youngstown, Ohio 


New York 
39-41 Cortlandt St. 507 Stambaugh Bldg. 
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It Pays to be Exact 





The Streeter-Amet Weight Recorder 


—eliminates the uncertain human element in weigh- 
ing; it is mistake-proof. It operates automatically, 
precisely, and gives a permanent record of every car 
that passes over the scale. 


The superiority of mechanical weighing and recording 
is self-evident, when consideration is given to the , 
delays and arguments that have arisen from dis- 
puted weights. It pays to be exact. 


Attachable to any style of scale on the market. 
Sold outright or rented on nominal terms. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 
4101-4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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SMOOTHON detent 


CEM ENTS 


Just the Book You Need— 
and It’s FREE 


Here’s the book that 
tells you exactly how 
hundreds of engi- 
neers make their 
boiler and engine- 
room repairs. 






















SMOOTH-OR 


INSTRUCTION 





It’s the new 


SMOOTH-ON 


Instruction Book No. 18 


























It was written by engineers for engineers 
—for you—and there’s 144 pages of solid 
money- and time-saving information in it. 


Write for your copy now—it’s FREE 


SMOOTH - -ON. MANUFACTURING co. 
$70-574 COMMUNIPAW AVE. JERSEY CITY, N.J.U.SA. 
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The Economy Twins 


ERICO ane-werpine ourerr 


The Erico is the only really portable low-priced 
electric welding outfit adapted for general min- 
ing use. 

If you want to reduce your repair bills; improve 
your haulage; reduce delays consequent to 
breakdowns and save money 


EEE EEOC 


Write us for details 


Electric Railway Improvement Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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; IC SEPARATOR CO. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 
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RATIO 


A pinion with only 13 
teeth runs this gear, and 
yet theoverlapping 
steady impulse is there 
just as effective as in 


FALK 
Herringbone 


GEARS 


of smaller ratio. Their 
quietness tells the story. 


Send for bulletin on gears 


The Falk Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UU 


Appropriate to the Task 


You'll find Flory 
Mining Hoists par- 
ticularly adapted to 
your conditions. 

We understand ex- 
actly what the re- 
quirements of the 
mining operator are 
and build accordingly, 
using our knowledge, 
years of experience 
and shop facilities to 
produce a hoist of 
high quality. 

Select a Flory and 
avoid regrets. Our 
catalogue shows @ 
complete line, 


S. FLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Works and Main Office: Bangor, Pa. 


New York: 95 Liberty St. Pittsburgh: First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago: Monadnock Block Hartford, Conn.: K. B. Noble Co. 
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Keystone Overhead Material ae SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE R 


It is the kind to use—strong, durable, moisture-proof, unaffected oO Oo 
For conveying water, air, exhaust steam, etc. 


by the highest degree_of atmospheric heat, 

ExLecrric SERVICE Supp.iies Co. O Pipe|Speitalise fal ga Yorn O 
Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Co. 

Works: Newburgh, N. Y. New York Office: 233 Broadway T 


ifs 





PHILADELPHIA, 17th and Cambria Sts. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 337 Oliver Bldg. 
SCRANTON, 316 N. Washington Ave. 
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ROBINS CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Our Hand-book of Conveyor Practice describes the successful solution 
of many materials-handling problems. Write for a copy. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


New York, 15 Park Row Chicago, Old Colony Building 
Salt Lake City, Newhouse Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Arcade Bldg. 


San Francisco, The Griffin Co. Toronto, Gutta Percha 
& Rubber Ltd. Birmingham, Ala., C. B. Davis Eng. Co. 
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Mining Transits 
and Levels 


The ‘‘Buff’’? is the result of 50 years of instrument 


study by our Mr. Geo. L. Buff—our present manager. 
Send for catalogue 29. 


Buff &BuffMfz. Co., Jamaica PlainStat’n,Mass. 


Chicago, 231 No. Wells St. 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 46 Dey St., New York. 
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, ; oF : =? Acid-Pr d Pipe for mi t 
Mine Hoists and Mining Machinery ___ Se OOF aoe 1 Pipe: for, 7am ale er 
Ser.d for our Bulletins 2 e 


Michigan 
The We!lman-Seaver-Morgan Co. Pipe Co., 
Cleveland Ohio 


Bay City, 
[00 
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THE SCOOP CONVEYOR 


FOR STORING«*x> RECLAIMING, 
LOADING 4c UNLOADING 
CARS,TRUCKS ano WAGONS 


DOES THE WORK OF 
P FROM 6TO 12 MEN 
se o> AND KEEPS EQUIPMENT MOVING 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


PORTABLE MACHINERY CO.,PASSAIC N.J. 
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Toledo Pipe Tools 


will thread pipe with less labor 

than anything else on earth. Ask 

for “the reasons why.’ ; 

The Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine Co. 

- Toledo, Ohio: 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Unusual strength, ruggedness, and 
durability are the keynote in the de- 
sign of EXETER Coal Crushers. 
They are built in all sizes ranging 
from 10 to 250 tons per hour. For 
low power consumption, high capacity, 
ease of operation and absolute sim- 
plicity, the EXETER Coal Crusher 
is generally conceded as being in a 
class by itself. 








_ Jenkins Standard Brass Y or 
Blow-Off Valves 


Whether your crushing requirements 
For 150 pounds working steam pressure: 250 pounds working i i ‘ 
water pressure. Fitted with Jenkins discs and renewable seat be for JASE tipple, por plant oS 
rings. Have full opening nearly in line with the pipe. Partic- stoker, there is a standard EXETER 
ularly adapted for boiler blow-off service, also extensively used Coal C : : 
where thick fluids are handled. Screwed ‘or flanged types. oal Crusher especially built to meet 
Genuine Jenkins Valves are known by the name and your conditions. Just write. 
Jenkins Diamond Mark—at supply houses everywhere. 
JENKINS BROS. Exeter Machine Works, Inc. 
Pa ies rege pees arta 
i uis icago San Francisco ittsburg . . 
Montienl reins fivena Works: West Pittston, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Crushing Machinery since 1890 
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Speakman 
Industrial 
Showers 
help lower 
production 
cost. 
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The workman who bathes regu- Speakman H-1625 Combination 
° = Valve Showers can be installed in 

larly and thoroughly is the pete haat Horizontal espoly pipes 
x effect a saving in the cost of 

man who works the hardest (ret Coon. 

and produces the most. He 

lowers the labor cost per unit. Encourage the bathing habit 

in your plant by installing Speakman Industrial Fixtures— 

Wash-Ups and Showers. They stand the strain and abuse 

of the average washroom for years without being laid up 

for repairs. 


Our book “Toned Up in Ten Minutes” is illustrated with 
Speakman Showers and Wash-Ups. Tell us where to send it. 


S. B. STINE, Box H, Osceola Mills, Pa. 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


TERETE Lea Le LenS Wilinington, Delaware 
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More than 20,000 Stine Disc Fans have been 
sold since 1876. One large American Coal Com- 
pany has 78 in use in spite of the fact that this 
company manufactures a fan of its own. 

Stine fans are in service in every country ex- 
cept China. 


Write for catalogues describing our Fans, Incline Machines, 
Hoists, Pumps, Cars, and other mining equipment. 
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sheave wheels. 
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We are the original builders 
of REAL steel lined mine 
Let us tell 
you more about them and 
quote you prices on any size 
as mentioned above. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS. INC. 
DANVILLE, ILE 
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STLLL Lin D LUNE HEAD SHEACE 
Cha in sizes froma fib aft diameter, 
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The Canton Cable Splice 


is so easy to make that any Mine Electrician who becomes used to it wil! 


always insist on this method of splicing. 


No hot joints—no voltage drop, 


makes one long continuous wire out of many short ones. 


Concentric and Duplex Cables spliced just as easily as Single Conductor 


Cable. 


Write us today to send samples and circulars: 


The American Mine Door Co., Canton, O. 
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Every Day Duty or 
When a Crisis Comes 


A never-failing agent of intelligence 
between Mine and Man. There is no 
mistaking the powerful, destructive 
voice of the Sterling Hlectric Mine Siren. 
It is used extensively to give work 
and -as 
accident, 


signals an alarm in case of 

fire, riot, ete. 

Interstate Machine Products Co., I 
45 Allen St., Rochester, N. Y. 


eee 
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SPECIFY “CHATTANOOGA” 


and you'll secure 100% efficiency in motor service. 
Over a quarter century in manufacturing electrical 
equipment supports our claim for superiority. 


Let us know vour needs. 


CHATTANOOGA ARMATURE WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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dead section and no arcing when trolley. 
wheel passes over. 


Illustrated bulletin and prices sent. 


Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Elder and Messenger Streets 
Johnstown Penna. 
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A weird, penetrating signal every- 
one hears and no one mistakes, 


Write for bulletin. 


Federal Electric Company 
Representing 


ce a a tg 


TT) 


State and 87th Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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”” Federal Sign System (Electric)” | 
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True Economy 


that cannot 


All threads are protected against corrosion. 
The patented sliding jam nut clamping ac- 
tion is the key to “Sure Grip” success. 
clamp can be used an indefinite number of 
Easily put on—easily removed. 
us about Economy in Clamps. 
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SectionInsulator and Sw 


Our Combination Insulator and Switch when closed 
also closes the gap in the trolley line. There’s no 
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Federal Electric Mine Siren 
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LIDGERWOOD 2: HOIST 
' petal: Se ad Mies 


| Can Be Placed Anywhere 
| - Moved Anywhere 
\ ~~ -Qperated By Any One 


ii Built with Single and Double Drums 


ii Among other duties it pulls cars from — 
Uf. working places; hauls mine cars on local 
Mh dips; handles mine and railroad cars 
~ around tipples. 


VOC 
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Hoist i is equipped with § HP. motor. 
_ Bspetially designed to operate with un- 
1 skilled labor. 


‘Drum coils 1,000 feet 3¢ in. dia. rope, or 
nn “800 feet 14 in. dia. rope. Drum has band 
brake with non-burn lining. 


Hoists in stock for immediate shipment 


Catalogs upon request. 


Mdestwsed Mfg. Company, 96 Liberty St., New York 


Pittsburgh Philadelphia * “Chicago Detroit Cleveland Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles 
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TROLLEY 
LINE 
MATERIAL 


Wires and Cables 
Mining Machine 
Cable 
Locomotive Gathering 
able 
‘Puncher Picks 
Bits and Bit Steel 
Brattice. Cloth 
Armature and 
Field Coils 
Gears and Pinions 
General Supplies 





“Tf it’s Paranite it’s right” 
Either plain or seine braid. You can’t 
beat Paranite for wear that’s why we 
sell it. 

Our customers can depend upon our serv- 
ice, our quality and our prices. Your in- 
quiries will be appreciated. 
Electrical Material Co. 


620 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IIl. 












All styles and sizes— 
Concentric A and B 
Construction, Flat Du- 
plex and 3 conductor 
either two or three outer 
braids also extra flexible 
cable. 






























CH ‘AGO STOCK 
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A glance at this cut will satisfy the 
mine operator and hoisterman of the 
rugged construction and up-to-date fea- 
tures of this Hoist. 


It is built i two sizes for maximum 
rope pulls of respectively 5000 and 7000 


pounds. 


Detailed specifications cheerfully fur- 


nished. 
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7 pay . The English Tool & Supply Co} 
os ss e: saa : ; : Iron Works. Department 
yi : Katisas ‘City, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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iT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
PROPOSITION BEFORE YOU BUY 


Geo. D. Wuitcoms Go. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS STORAGE BATTERY Locomo. 


GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES-2', TIVES—1 TO 8 TONS ON 
TO 25 TONS ON DRIVE WHEEL U.S.A, DRIVE WHEELS 
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BUCKEYE 
BLOWER 
|} COMPANY 


BUCKEYE MINE FANS-<tzts. - \ e 
Columbus.Ohia. || 
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GEAR AND FRICTION DRIVEN 
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| = Latest Type of 


Mancha’s Electric Mule 


The ‘“‘Whippet”’ stands only 30-in. high; and is a money-saver 
for low seam mines where ‘“‘brushing’’ costs are an important 
item. In many mines the yearly saving in brushing expense 
will more than pay for a complete Mancha haulage system. 
Write for details. 
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_ Battery Chargin 
Racks “or Miner 
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; Lamps. 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. y pnd R MEG. 
1911 Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. LAURE : 
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ATLAS STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


Are equipped with 
THE ATLAS PATENTED DRIVE UNIT 


Has spur gears 
fully enclosed and 


This means higher 
efficiency and long- 


mounted on ball 
bearings. 


The axle gear is 
between bearings. 


est life with mini- 
mum attention. 


The high efficiency 


is maintained 
throughout the en- 
tire life of the loco- 
motive, 


You cannot break it 
and you cannot oper- 
ate it without the 
gear case. 





This drive is right—scientifically—mechanically—practically. 
The rest of the locomotive is worthy of the drive. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


Engineers Manufacturers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Now York’ City; «05 sis spss eo 01s te hie eee Woolworth Bldg. San. Erancistos acne eos +. k's ae ee Merchants Exchange Bldg, 
Ohicazo.. 2 thie eects s TPG cle shee itc.s ciclo cine? 53 W. Jackson. Blvd. Los Angeles, Ftlsicdtt esis. cua ice ah OE eee Tee San Fernando Bidg. 


Philadelphia #4... .70).,2.5 6 otsshas oe shite ee 20 South 15th St. Birminghamy mirc cations 0405.6 ahs eee 419 American Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh: <\...c5.s oe ie wealth seas bine SOE Benedum-Trees Bldg. Ashland Ky. iclabetcicla «<4. cuskelcicherenenets 305 Second Nat’! Bank Blds, 
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ditions are not the same. 


various mine applications. 


with Nuttall Mine Trolleys. 


Buying—COAL AGE- 


The extent of a trolley’s use is good proof 
of its value in mine operation 


The width and breadth of the application of Nuttall D-21 mine 
trolleys is limited only by the scope of the mining industry. 
Westinghouse and General Electric locomotives are all equipped 


a 






Here is the reason: All mine clearances and other operating con- 


Therefore, the trolley which has the greatest flexibility of use will 
naturally be the trolley which will give the greatest success on 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY--SERVICE 





13 in. x 20 in.—total weight 65,000 Ib., tractive power 14,400 lb. 
14 in. x 22 in.—total weight 79,000 lb., tractive power 17,400 Ib. 
16 in. x 24 in.—total weight 99,000 lb., tractive power 22,400 lb. 


The American Locomotive Company has 
recently completed several 14 in. x 22 in. 
and 16 in. x 24 in. engines which are ready 
for immediate delivery. Our shops are 
now working on an order for |3 in. x 20 in., 
14 in. x 22 in., and 16 in. x 24 in., engines 
which will be ready for delivery in the near 
future. 


All the wearing parts of these engines are 
made to templates and gauges, and are 
absolutely interchangeable on the same size 
of engines. This method of construction 
allows us to keep these parts in stock, 
and assures immediate shipment of parts 
that are sure to fit. 


Many hundreds of these locomotives are now in operation around industrial plants, mines, and 
in contractor’s service. Repeat orders testify to the satisfaction given. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 30 Church Street, New York 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Baldwin & Company, New Orleans; La. 


Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada 


N. B. Livermore & Company, Merchants’ National Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Northwestern Equipment Company, Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Ore. 
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RDNUTTALL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH gg: PENNSYLVANIA 
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Regular 
Mine Pump 


TELL 












Equipped with 
Acid Resisting 
metal where parts 






A valve 
packed with 
“PALMETTO” 
twist packing 
will remain 
steam tight be- 
cause it has the 
quality to make 
good. 


Pack the Globe Valves Right at the Start 
and Save Trouble. Send for Sample Spool. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


= Sole Manufacturers 109 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 
ATM MMT 


come in contact 


) le : Pee with water. 


SOMANFAOSTat 





NEW YORK SALES OFFICE, 141 BROADWAY 
Send for Catalogue 113 


DEAN BROS. 2 INDIANAPOLIS. 


WORAS. 
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I S = DE LAVAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR ; 


MINE SERVICE 
De Laval Centrifugal Pumps are of the horizontally- 
Dependable Power 
MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 


split-easing type, with suction and discharge openings 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


in the bettom part. Upon taking off the easing cover 
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and bearing caps, all parts subject to wear, such as 
impellers, interstage, labyrinth packing rings, shaft 
sleeves, ete., are easily accessible. They are made ,on 
a limit-gauge system and are interchangeable. 

De Laval Pumps protect the motor against overload. 
Characteristics and_ efficiencies are guaranteed, and 
each pump is tested before shipment. 


= De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
AU eT Tt 
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DIRECT CURRENT , 
ALTERNATING CURRENT M O T O R S 
Variable or Constant Speed—%, to 50 H. P. 


UNIFRAME MOTORS are especially adapted to direct motor-driven 
apparatus. No changes in mounting required, as dimensions of both 
A.C, and D.C. motors of same hp. rating are identical. 


B. A. WESCHE ELECTRIC CO. 


327 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
= Eastern Sales Office, 110 West 40th St., New York. N. Y. 
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THE RY TURBI = RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR 
HE] ERRY TURBINE 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 
Belting, Packing, Hose, 
is ideal for driving generators, pumps and fans 
for all service, because of its simplicity, effi- 


Pump Valves 
ciency and reliability. There are more than 


4000 in operation. NCW YORK BELTING & PACKING Ww 


THE TERRY STEAM TURBINE CO. New York EBestes Chicago Philadelphia 
HARTFORD, CONN. T-434 = = Pittsburgh St.Lowis ‘San Francisco 
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IR COMPRESSOR MOD 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP io cE PR RISHED 3964 
a CENTRIFUGA PS 
Literature on Request ‘ HYDRAULIC- DREDGES—STEAM ENGINES 


More than 55 years’ experience is your guarantee that the Morris reputation 
will be lived up to by the Morris products you invest in. Write for Catalog. 


Pittsburgh Office: Harris Pump & Supply Company 


REET 









Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor Company 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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PUMPS 


Electric, Steam, Boiler Feed 
BOYTS, PORTER & CO. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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by using McGowan Duplex Steam and Power Driven Pumps 


THE JOHN H. McGOWAN CO. 
CTNCINNATI OHTO U.S.A. 
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Manistee Iron Works Co. 


Manistee, Michigan 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES Rotary Jet Condensers — 
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Centrifugal Pumps 
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To attain high standard of efficiency in coal 
haulage on both inside and outside mine service, 
was the “motive” behind building the : 


AMERICAN 
Gas-O-Motive 


And we have accomplished our “motive.” 
Coal operators register complete satisfaction 


THE HADFIELD: pet 


STEEL co, : with its performance in mine service. 
-UCYRUS OMG 
Ube 


Friction-driven, it is “Built Right to Run 
Right.” Distinctly a “step-ahead” product in 
its field. Economical and reliable because of 
its sturdy and simple construction. Well bal- 
anced, refined, engineeringly correct, it em- 
bodies exclusive features and principles worthy 
of its name. 


Let us send you complete details. 


THE HADFIELD-PENFIELD STEEL CO., Bucyrus, Ohio 


Geo. C. Stein, Sales Manager Locomotive Dept., 404 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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bee Mel ock -Packings 








Have you. ever considered the loss in 
engine efficiency due to excessive fric- 
tion on. piston and valve rods caused 

- by the use of inferior and poorly lubri- 
cated. packing ? 


LansAntuniignnnitniieenaniltiihtaiurunnn.: 


LOBDELL Mining 





LocomotiveWheels 2 : 
; = = A horse power easily can be absorbed : 

either Chilled Cast Iron; Steel Tired; or =. 2 5 
Solid Cast Steel are backed by over eighty Sf = at the stuffing box and when con- = 
years’ experience in car wheel manufacture. = = A PB ? = 
Chilled Cast Iron Wheels are the most 2 = sidered in dollars and cents at the coal E 
economical where maximum tractive power = = . ° = 
is not required and can be furnished = 2 pile the loss would pay for a high = 
promptly. = 2 ’ : - = 
LOBDELL High Carbon Heat Treated = class packing many times over. = 
Sas be witeds are nope: most Seems = = = 
cal w t c tract a = ‘ . = 
steel credo seer iad can Ga taiahed = Garlock packings are designed to meet = 
in from 4 to 6 months. = = ee ; = 
Steel Tires and Steel Tired Wheels, owing aS every condition of service. = 
to the congested conditions of the steel = = = 
mills, cannot be furnished in less than 6 to = = = 
pe snore 2 5 Write for catalog a 
We advise you, Mr. Operator, to get your = = 
orders in early but first send us the sizes =e = 
of your mt, sles and let ie aot = = l k P ki C = 
Sou cman seats prea :? The Garlock Packing Co. : 
z 5 Palmyra, N. Y. E 

2 = = 

2: Branches = 

=. 2 New York Pittsburgh = 

= =E Chicago Philadelphia = 

= = Boston San Francisco = 

= E Denver Cleveland = 

E = St. Louis Birmingham = 

5 NR ESM MT 
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Sales Offices: 
30 Church Street, 
New York City 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 

Chicago 
Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 
Edw. R. Bacon Co, 
51 Minna &t., 
San Francisco 
1420 Chestnut St,, 
Philadelphia 
Book Bldg., 
Detroit 
















Standardize 
mmm Hage On Koppel 


Why have a dozen types of cars—some 
good — some bad — some medium — 
when KOPPEL Cars cover every 
plant requirement, and give a nee? 
less troublesome life? 


KOPPEL cars are strong, but light— 
the kind of cars it really pays to 
operate, 





Complete bulletins on request. 







RACE MARK SEGISTE DE, 





U.S, PATENT OFFICE 
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= . : 
# Mine Cars All Steel : 
? Al! Wood or Composite. E 
: Equipped With Our Pat- 

2 ented Roller Bearing Semi- 

2 steel Wheels. 

: Ask for Catalog CM-20. 

2 United Iron Works, Inc. @ ae 

= General Offices 5 wenaig 29 

= Kansas City, Mo. \ gee ron works wei) 

= Y - FoR SERVICE 
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Angle Bar Truck Equipped with 
Hoackensmith Hyatt Roller Bearing Wheels 


TUNTETTITT 
TLE 


A very strong 
Pe Cd Cat 
® equipped with 
wheels that 
make easier 
hauling with 
minimum re- 
pair cost. 





The New NOLAN Cager 


Automatically feeds and cages at 
shaft bottoms, dumps, ete. Elim- 
inates wrecks—saves money in 
wages. Guaranteed. Get details. 








Mining Safety Device Co. 
ante task ce cee Bowerston, Ohio, U.S.A. 
showing full details 
and giving a cem- 
plete line on our 
other products. 


HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & MINE CAR COMPANY 


A Huntington, W.Va., Huntington Supply & Equip- 
Penn Station, Pa. ment Co, Knoxville, Tenn,, ‘Webster & Co. 
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It tells how to reduce 
| the cost of wear and tear- 
how to reduce the cost of Lubri 


ese 


Ce hk el 


ceonmen nein it 


acne te 


cation and just which grade 2 
Superla Grease is the 4 dep 
one for your, particular 
mine car equipment. 
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SO OTL A a ooo Fe TM TLL PO OE 
The Lubricant l 
= r 5 ; 2: Sometimes you buy, some- 
_ that saves its own cost: Eecreacel h 
= This is the actual experience of many mines 2: 
2 which use 2: But let that pass today; 
= NON-FLUID 2: We hope, instead, your 
MINE CAR OIL i post aneo head 
3 — it lasts so much longer in wheel bearings z Z Are glad to hear uS Say, 
= —less lubricant required. Z z 
—greatly lessens the amount of power re- : = 
quired to move cars. i = M 
—less frequent oiling required—saves in i Z erry 
labor. 2: e 
NON-FLUID MINE CAR OIL actually saves z 5 Ch ristmas 
its own cost—and more too. Ee = 
Try: it out for yourself—we send testing z E 
samples free with Bulletin on the Lubri- == 
eation of all kinds of Mining machinery. = Z 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. : : . pom a 
401 Broadway, New York : = The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
3 Huntington, W. Va., P. O. Box 545 3 = Barnesville, Ohio 
2 2 = 
ls eupe @i5 Pg memes et eae 
3 NON- I i 1D Ol L = = Philadelphia: Edelin & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Z = A bs Z = Builders of Coal Mining Cars. 
3 UNITED STATES Als PATENT OFFICE 2 
3 | z=: 
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Longer Service—Less Lubrication 










Kilby Frog & Switch Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Switches 
and Crossings. We make a spe- 
cialty of track work for Mining 
and other industrial railways. 





THE SENSENICH TRUCK 


insures light running and saves power. Made with enclosed hub wheels in 
which a U-form bent steel pipe is cast to secure lubrication in all positions, 
There is no chance for oil passageways to become clogged. The wheel is held 
in place on the axle by a malleable iron lug that fits.in a groove. The axle 
itself is also free to revolve in stationary boxes. Hyatt Roller Bearings can 
be furnished on request. Write for details. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Pa. 
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2 Mr. Sanford-Day can equip you with 
“Whitney Wonder’ R-B Wheels 
“Automobile” Mine 
Cars. “Star” Roller 


Feeds without  fric- 
tional heat and main- 
tains its normal con- 
sistency in all tem- 
peratures, from 40 de- 












a ee PE Pe ie, — 
grees below zero to Fr ay : 
300 degrees above. Duca Bee, Bearin g Grease. 






Rouer BEARING 









And no pressure is 
Cs REASE great enough to cause 
it to drip from bear- 


ing surfaces. 


Rollers and Sheaves 
Mine Equipment. 


Catalog 9*-D-160 pages 
Write for Bulletin Number 26 


The Keystone Lubricating Company 
Established 1884 


Executive Offices and Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
Branches throughout the World = 
= 





4 


Sanford-Day 
Iron Works: 
Kroxville,Tenn. 
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BELL) est 
Wesi Virginia Rail Co, 
Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails E 


POTEAU TLE LOO OCCUR COO ELC 
= For All Size Shafts ouret 
Any Horsepower 


Shafts Either In 
Line Or At 













and Accessories 
12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45-Ibs. per yd, ‘ A eee oa 


Huntington, W. Va. Goshen, N. Y. 
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TTT cd 
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= 


COUT 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


= 
We are prepared to furnish 
Hitchings, any size, style or 
quantity. Puncher Picks, 
Machine Bits and Bit Steel. 
Let us quote you. = = 


Pittsburgh Knife and Forge Co. Established 1876 Pittsbareh Pa. : 


nm 
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$, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 Ib. per yard 
Splices, Spikes, Frogs and Switches 


UNITED STATES RAIL Co. 





le 


CUTE 

































Successors Pittsburgh Steel Mfg. Co. and Wm. Harris & Son €o. = CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
HMMM Mee METI TMM 
| mami aT ana obi ts creer ane sree ey econ PCECOLPOOT UCL CORE LED SUPPERS Re ee SOUTER 
Z The HOLLOW AXLE : 
2 HILLED« 10 GROUND} M I N E CAR TRUCK = 
= “ACE OF WHEEL DRAWBAR = 
z E 
2 Suerte STEEL PLATE : : 
= car 
3 E 
z 35°40 CARBON STEEL = 
Ss 370 BRINNELL HARONESS = 
= ‘STEEL CUP. = 
3 | Howls a te adtlons OIL VALVE SPREADER | = 
= . = 
wens Bt STEEL THRUST WASHER MADE BY = 
SPREADER, = 
one sree SOUTHERN WHEEL CO. : 
j OIL PORTS REGISTER i ° ° 3 
3 GROOVE IN WHEEL St. Louis, Mo. Birmingham, Ala. E 
3 Send for book “An Easy Running Car by Proper z 
2 Lubrication” E 
“SETS sane TTP OO A FEAT Ta TOGECTOUereveve conse roceacevecsasQd QU TUeseeeverecceezes4y sv gs0Oee228S0S0009 000949 ASOD Meena ceeeceererereesseeeesvereerereemneaceceerie 
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The Open Cap Truck 


(Guaranteed) 





N this Truck are combined all the essentials 

that go to make up a first-class Mine Car 

Truck. It can be lubricated with either grease 
or oil with long service ftom each lubrication—is 
thoroughly dustproof—runs with very little fric- 
tion—has a full-floating axle with visible linch pins 
which can be easily replaced, and is guaranteed 
against internal wear. 


Selected by the Atlantic Refining Co. to demon- 
strate, at the American Mining Congress in Phila- 
delphia, the highest development of a self-oiling 
wheel. using their lubricant. We'll send you de- 


tails. 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


CSU eee ee 


TTT LALO CCU 


Lower the Friction Loss 
of Your Mine Cars 






FELT PACKING 

Fe STEEL BUSHING 
REASE ~ Pep o38 

‘CHAMBER 

Ege. 3 Bs a 


_ PATENTED 
CHILLED TI eS a 5 


OTTUMWA 
Roller Bearing Car Wheels 


will lessen friction and the consequent wear. They 
operate with 50% less power and only require 
greasing once or twice a year. Made of carefully 
selected tough iron. 





If you will write us the weight of car loaded, 
track gauge, wheel diameter and distance from 
center to center of axles—we’!ll quote prices. 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, lowa 
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AVACACUACS TUCO 


FLEMING 


Self-Aligning _, 
Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


JOURNAL 













Top Plate 


Heat 
Treated 
Axles 







Housing contain- 
ing a Hyatt bear- 


/ A Plain bored wheels, ing 


\. tight or loose, 


Will Fit Any Type of Car 


TITTLE RCCL LCCC ELOLCCECCOECOLLCOLECOLCCLLCOLCOOLCCLL COLL COLCLE CCL CELL oho 





Fleming Self-Aligning Roller-Bearing 
Journal Boxes:can be applied success- 
fully to any type of mine car; and in 
addition to their easy running quali- 
ties, materially reduce the cost of 


maintenance. Details on request. 


J. R. Fleming & Sons Co., Inc. 


Scranton, Pa; 


MTT TTC CECE CCC 


Tr % MT CCC CC LCC CLO CC CCC OACUAOo 
r 
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ESIGNED for simplicity and strength to 
withstand the severe requirements of under- 
ground haulage service, this wheel over- 

comes the weaknesses of earlier types of wheels. 


Uniformity of finished product is maintained by 
careful tests of each heat, and by constant inspection 
of parts in process. 


Trial of a sample set of RAMSCO trucks in your 
own service will demonstrate their superiority. 


Bulletin 191 carries complete details 
Railway and Mine 
Supply Company 


Chicago, [Illinois 
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PU 


Helmick 


" 
i 






Equipment — 


Coal mine track equipment bought from a manu- 
facturer who specializes in coal mine products 
will come closer to meeting your requirements 
than the stuff you buy from side-line jobbers. 


Helmick knows mining, Helmick knows track 
needs. 


Get ’em from Helmick. 


Helmick Foundry-Machine Co. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


B & B Aerial Tramways 
Keep the Coal Moving 


MUSCLE UU ETO OOTP COTO IT ITIL EE EL OEE 


from mine to railroad without a_ hitch. 
Dump your slack automatically in midair. 
Increase your output. Lessen your labor. 
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Installation costs are remarkably low ; So 1S SUE 


upkeep. Stoutly built. Carry on for years Leschen Wire Rope Tramways 


“eS 
are used by many mine operators for eco- 
nomical handling of their coal. 

We shall be glad to explain our coal-handling 
Tramways to anyone interested. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
AMM 


= 


with few renewals. 


When fall is sufficient, gravity supplies 
power. Operate also on steam, gasoline or 
electricity. Our Friction Grip or Two- 
Bucket Types built to order. Latter re- 
quires but one attendant; former seldom 
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more than two. = (wy ij = 
Write for Catalog 9 Z : 

° 2 ‘and Streng 3 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. : B for the Stiftest : 
= . Requirements — = 

SWS BOLE) SS Bae. eee | WATERBURY CO. G3 PARK ROW ORK & = 
MLM ce 

Seattle UU ee = 


FROGS, SWITCHES, PORTABLE TRACK 
Manufacturers of cele- 

brated YELLOW STRAND INOUSTRIAL CARS 
Powersteel and all stand- 
ord grades of tire rope. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 2a 


VOUT 
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John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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2 Wire = 
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= Rope = 
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= Welding Wire Wire Rope Fittings = 
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TRACK EQUIPMENT 
“Depend Upon It” For Results 


There’s no need of your experimenting with track equipment. That’s our business and 
we are justly proud of our accomplishments. 


Our spring Headrod, illustrated here, will do much toward making the operation of 
your switches automatic. 


It is another “Cincinnati” result producer. 


Inquire of us concerning its uses 















The “Cincinnati” Frog & Switch Company 
Beas... ara: Established 1906 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES: Mr. Herbert Crapster, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥.; Mr. F. K. 
Holmsted, Charleston, W. Va.; The United Railway Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Mine 
Safety & Service Co., Benton, IiL 


ise at ala eae ee 
FRroGs-CRossincs-SWITCH STANDS -SWITCHES- Room TURNOUTS - ETC. 


MERICAN 


TRACK EQUIPMENT 


It pays well to insist on track equipment that is mechanically 
correct and constructed true to design. The American 
switching combination shown here—switch, stand and frog, 
is fool proof. The well balanced and weighted Ground 
Throw Stand with rigid rod connection won’t permit a care- 
less driver to “half-close” a switch point; it’s bound to close 
tight, and the switch-point design makes it fit right. 












Solid Crossing, Riveted Plate 


Danger to lives of employees and damage to property from 
inferior track accessories is inexcusable. Try the American 
Brand. 


Get the American Bulletins 


American Frog & Switch Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio, U. S. A. 











































Split Switch. Riveted Plate Frog. Ground Throw Switch Stand, Rigid Rod. 
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Hak Sereens 
fox the Coal Mine | 


The name “Harrington & King” has 
long been linked with the best in 
Perforated Screens. That the Coal 
Mining Industry has recognized this is 
attested by the abundance of Harrington 
& King Screen installations. 
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any coal screening or sizing purpose— 
for Shaking, Chute or Revolving Screens 
with round, square, oblong 
or slotted openings. 


Submit your screen 
requirements to ts, 





Hud 


\ 

















Ground-Throw 
Switch Stand, with 
Spring Connecting Rod 


Absolute in its Action— 


Derailments, costly wrecks, loss of life of its action. It precludes any possi- 
and injuries to employes are some- bility of half closed switch points and 
times traced to defective operation of the steady pressure exerted by the 


switches. strong spring assures that latches will © 
| This switch stand may be relied not fly open from impact of passing 
| upon for the surety and completeness cars. 





Complete details and prices upon request. 


Weir Frog Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest and oldest company in the United States making a specialty of track work for mines. Complete 
turnouts for rooms, tram roads and tipples. Prompt shipments, durable work and reasonable prices. 
| Our Engineering Force is at your service. 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


A Classified Index of Advertisers in This Issue 


For Alphabetical Index See Last Page 













Air Aftercoolers Breakers, Circuit Electric Chutes Conveyors, Chain Flight 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. General Electric Co. Helmick Foundry-Machine Co. Cross Engineering ‘Co. 
Rick Wansivces Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. Link-Belt Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Brakes, Electrically Operated ae ay, rren pores Conveyors, Coal 
aie Wehon tors Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., The Clamps, Trolley Wire Bartlett & Snow Co., The C. O. 
i= abeesol Rana: Co Electrical Material Co. Exeter Machine Wks., Inc. 
g : Briquetting Machinery Blectric Railway Equipment Co. bah kee Mining Machinery Co. 
Angles, feams, Channels, Ete. General Briquetting Co. io Brass Co. eee Mfg. Co 
Carnegie Steel Co. Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co. Clutch icti effrey Mfg. Co. The 
Colonial Supply Go. Galaeal & Coq. Ines Wik oe eee 
ee Buckets, Clamshell Tink-BeltCo. 9/0" © 9” Prneicns coe 
Bo SS Lank-Belt” Co. ck Sain eee 
. a . 
. Buckets, Coal Handli ; i . 
Armatures and Field Coils Fairmont. rainiae Machinery Co. Union Fuel Co. Conveyors, Magnetic 
Chattanoogs Armature Works Link-Belt Co. Coal and Ash, Handling Machinery Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
: olmes si a j : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. LG oe = Maro Link-Belt Co. Egan? Couplings, - Elexibie 
: artle now Co., ec. O. i exter Co., I. H. 
Ash, Pit Doors Hendrigk (Mtg. Co. Portable Maghinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. Link-Belt Co. ed Bavers Couplings, Mine Car , 
Aucers, Drill (See Drills) Cablewsrn ory-Mann George Corp., Wm. Ee nee ne 
a Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. , 
gorse Steet s C Flory Mfg Co.. § Coe, ode Ie, H Co. 
ambria Steel Co. : a Mie. more, G. H. 
2 Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. Roberts & Schaefer oe Had Lg PE 
are ; Cagers : : B : 
Carnegie Steel Co. ' Mining Safety Device Co., The Tem psa Corp. Wm Linky Belt Go, 
Battery Jose’ aE By Cagers, Automatic 3 % : Thew Shovel Co. 
arag rie ‘ Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. Coal Loaders ; Creosote 
Battery Charging Equipment, See ote sans pene. Portable Machinery Co. Barrett Co., The 
utler-Hammer g. Co.. e . 
Coal Mining Equipment Creosote Oil (Refined) 
Bearings, Ball and Roller Cages aeae 3 Roberts & Schaefer Co. Barrett Co., The 
Enterprise Foundry & Mch. Wks. a ene Machinery Ce: 
Bee Roller Pagans Co. Helmick Foundry-Machine Co. Coal Mining Plants Creosotin 
Morrow Mfg. Co. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Rs trc TI 
Bearings, Roller Journal Boxes for Na Ee uh od rene se Co., The Se. a Eetoe 
Fleming & Sons Mfg. Co., Inc., | orks, inc. ink-Belt Co. Crossin 
gs (See Switches, Frogs 
J. R. ] Car Hauls Coal taeaee and Rehandling and Crossings) 
Belt Dressing Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Machinery Cru 
Keystone Lubricating Co. detrey pie Con The ii htt S oas Co., The Pea rig it eo 2 Co 
ink-Be oO. Ls vO. ; Th 
Belts, Conveyor Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. ont ae a ee ie oh 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. Car Hitchings ‘ Fattnes Mite Co The Ine. 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. Cost “upnlece MGR Eee ea Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch. ‘5 : 
peaoeariah Rubber Co., The B. F. | Car Loaders | é Coke Oven Drawing and Leveling Pennsylvania Crusher cota ra 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Machines, Vulcan Iron Works 
ee cies Portable Machinery Co. Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. aeons Pat. Crusher & Pulv. 
elts, Transmission oO. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. Car Stops, Automatic i ; Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. ¥ Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. ve gw ners ae Cc i. S igs id 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. rete perce Beane a B} S oe Crusher Protectors 
ining Safety Device Co.. The Dings Magnetic S tor Co. 
Bi orasih and Co. Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. | Se enoces Armature Works Gurb d na a ie aes 
; jurb Pumps, Ooil and_Gasolene 
er. of can Works Cars and Car Wheels _ DOMpr Catone Air Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Sullivant Machinery Co. American Rolling Mill Co. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Dealers’ Machinery 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. Fairbanks, Morse & Co | Carlin, John H 
Bits & Bit Steel Enterprise Foundry & Mch. Wks. G 1 El i ; } ; 
3 p s enera ectric Co. Carrell & Co., W. A. 
Electrical Material Co. te arp pose aecnery Ge: Ingersoll-Rand Co. Chicago Elect. Co 
elmic undry-Machire : Penn. De eee Mi 
Blowers Eros pipe Wheel & Mine Car Sileracaecntnery: Coors: oa Cohen gon, Louis alia t 
Buckeye Bl Co. o Worthi : [ 
ee Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. TS SS Ghigo a TR a a 
eh Se Industrial Car & Equip. pCompressors, ane be Eicher, R. : 
Blowers, Centrifugal we LEAs IT 
Ingersoll-Rand Go. Lobdell Car Wheel Co. Penn. Pump. & Compressor Co. oe etn - & Repair 
Nuttall Co., R. D. Worthington Pump & Mchy Corp. Empire En “& Equip. ¢ 
Boilers, Horizontal, Return Tubular Ottumwa Iron Works ; Maui torn, ‘OfeAnm eee 
Casey-Hedges.Co. The. | | Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. | Concentraore, tae or C Gooduianté Wolfe". 
als eidner Boiler Co., e anford-Day Iron orks etic arator Uo. = ay TK 
Southern Wheel Co. Concrete Construction Si Toh bs pe ee SOD ae 
Boilers, Water Tube ‘ Stine, S. B. Cement-Gun Co., Inc. Hoit ti ae ine Sales C 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The United Iron Works. Inc. Aol oisting Engine Sales Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co Concrete Finishing Tools Hyman Michaels Co. 
Freeman Mfg. Co., The A Cement-Gun Co., Inc. Independent Elect. Machy. Co. 
Wickes Boiler Co., The pars, aed ae ee RODERSsOr, Condensers heehee Se hi 
ieadine Machines ngersoll-han O. Manistee Iron Wks. Levis & Co., Henry 
Electric Railway Improvement Co. | Cars, Roller Bearing Journal Boxes | Condensers, Surface pore ons ve aa & Machy 
: or Ingersoll-Rand Co. | Co. : i 
Beet on res Sieine & Sons Mig. Co., Ine., Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. Miller-Owen Elec. Co, 
Southern Coupon Co. pea Condensers, ae, Revel Jet Mea ee Co. 
Cars, Steel Mini ngersoli-an O. j is i . y 
Books, Technical Oh par ; Hendrick Mfc, Fao. Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. foal Foc ie cotagase Co. 
cGraw-Hi 00 o., Ine, | + : ; , 
Castings Condensers, Rotary Jet Pittsburg Boiler & Mach. Co. | 
Boosters, Air Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Manistee Iron Wks. Heh mee Machinery & Equip. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ene City Mte. Co. Conductors, Aluminum Steel Rein- Power Machinery Exchange 
. orcec Randle Mchy. Co. 
Boosters, Gas a Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Aluminum Co. of America Reading acasesriny Co. 
: ; Lobdell Car Wheel Co. Connectors ayes as Equip. Co. 
Boots, Shoes ribet let Kael cece tes Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Standard Rail a Steel C; 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. y a e Connectors, Trolley Wire Tennessee Copper Co. 
Se viaters Castings, Iron, Brass or Bronze Electrical Material Co. Meliss Stina art 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Consulting Engineers (See Alpha- Woodruff Coal & Iron Co. 
Link-Belt Co. Bement betical Index) Zelnicker Supply Co., W. A 
ment, Iron y a 
Brattice, Cloth Cement-Gun_Co., Inc. Controllers i ; 
i Cutler- : . Th Diamond Core Drill Contracting 
Colonial Supply Co. Smooth-On Mfg. Co. Beet penacs te Cor ris ad Drilling & Exploration 
2 Chain Flight Conveyors Westi i : é 0. 
Breaker Machinery Jette: Mfg. Con The estinghouse Electric & Mtg..Co Hoffman Bros. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., The C. 0. 3 Conveyors, Cabie Flight Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works Chains Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Punxsutawney Drill & Cont. Co. 


Wilmot Engineering Co. Link-Belt Co. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The Sullivan Machinery Ca. 
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Doors, Automatic Mine (See Mine 
Doors, Automatic) 


Drafting Materials (See Eng. Instru- 
ments and Supplies) 


Dredges 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., The 


Drills, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Drills, Core : 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drills, Electric : 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, Portable Electric 
General Electric Co. 


Drills, Power y 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Drills, Rock 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drives, Silent Chain 
Link-Belt Co. 


Drums, Magnetic 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Dryers, Sand _ : 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Dump Protectors ’ 
Mining Safety Device Co., The 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 


Dumps, Cross-Over , 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Helmick Foundry-Machine Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
United Iron Works, Inc. 


Dumps, Cross Over Kick-back 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Dumps, Rotary ; 
Car Dumper & Equipment Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Dynamos (See Generators) 


Elbows, Pipe _ 
Jefferson Union Co. 


Electric Haulage Supplies 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Electrical Supplies 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Elevators and Conveyors_ 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Engimeering Instruments and 
Supplies 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Engineering and Technical Books 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 


Engineers and Contractors 
Foundation Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer 


Engineering Construction 
Foundation Co. 


Engines 
Midwest Engine Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 


Engines, Gasoline 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., The 


Engines, Hoist and Haulage 
Holmes & Bros., Ine., Robt. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Engines, Oil 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Midwest Engine Co. 
Miller-Owen Electrie Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 


Engines, Pumping 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Engines, Steam 
Ball Engine Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Midwest Engine Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. 


Excavating Machinery 
Ball Engine Co. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., The 
Thew Shovel Co, 


Eye Protectors 
Willson Goggles Ine. 


Fans, Ventilating 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Stine, S. B. 

Vulean Iron Works 


Feeders, Apron and Oscillating 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Feeders, Automatic 
Mining Safety Device Co. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
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Filters, Water 
Permutit Co., The 


Filtration Systems 
Permutit Co., The 


Fire Extinguishers 
Colonial Supply Co. 


Fittings, Wire Rope (See Rope 
Wire) 


Floodlights, Portable 
General Electric Co. 


Forges 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Gage Cocks 
Lunkenheimer Co.. The 
Ohio Brass Co., The 


Gages, Water, Boiler and Locomotive 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co.. The 
Ohio Brass Co., The 


Gaskets 
Garlock Packing Co. 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Gear Cases 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Gears 
Falk Co. 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Generators and Generating Units 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Glasses, Safety 


Willson Goggles Ine. 
Goggles, Industrial 
Willson Goggles Ine. 


Graphite, Lubricating 
U. S. Graphite Co. 


Grates, Traveling 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 


Greases 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

McGowan Co., The J. H. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Standard Oil Co. 

U. S. Graphite Co. 


Grinders, Portable 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Grinding Wheels 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Hammers, Power 
Kaukauna Machine Works 
Little Giant Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hangers (See Pulley) 


Headlights, Are & Incandescent 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Headlights, Locomotive | 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Heaters, Air Electric 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., The 


High Explosives (See Dynamite) 


Hoists, Dock 
Flory Mfg. Co., S. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Hoists, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
English Tool & Supply Co. 
Exeter Machine Works, Inc., 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Flory Mfg. Co. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 


Hoists, Portable 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Hoists, Skip 
Bartlett & Snow Co., The C. O. 


Hoists, Steam 
English Tool & Supply Co. 
Exeter Machine Works 
Flory Mfg. Co., S. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 











Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Vulean Iron Works 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 


Hose 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Hose, Air 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Hose Couplings 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Steam 
Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Hose, Water 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Hydraulic Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Incline Plain Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Sandford-Day Iron Works 
Stine, S. B. 


Injectors and Ejectors 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. vo. 


Insulators, Section 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Hose, 
N. 


Irons, Soldering 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., The 


Jig Controllers, Automatic 
Elmore, G. H 


Jigs 
Elmore, G. H. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Journal Boxes, Roller Bearing or 
Plaine Bored 
Fleming & Sons Mfg. Co., J. R. 


Lamps, Are & Incandescent 
General Electric Co. 


Lamps, Electrie 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 


Lamps, Safety Cap 
Edison Storage Battery Co, 


Larries, Coke Oven ; 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 


Lath Metal f 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Lightning Arresters F 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Loaders, Box Car (See Box Car 
Loaders) 


Loaders, Coal 

Lake Superior Loader Co., The 
Loaders, Wagon and Truck 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co, 

Link-Belt Co. 


Loading Booms 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Leckers, Steel 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


Locomotives, Compressed Air 
Vulean Iron Works 


Locomotives, Electric 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives, Gasoline 
Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Locomotives, Steam — 
American Locomotive Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Locomotives, Storage Battery 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomo- 
tive Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whitcomb Co,, Geo. D. 


Lubricants 
McGowan Co., The J. H. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Standard Oil Co. 
U. S. Graphite Co. 
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Lubricators r 
Keystone Lubricating Co, 
. Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Ohio Grease Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Machines, Shoveling 


Lake Superior Loader Co., The 


Magnetic Drums 
Dings Magnetie Separator Co. 


Magnetics, High Intensity 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co 


Magnetics, Standard Specials 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Magnets, Electro 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus 
Buckeye Blower Co., The 
General Electric Co. 


Mine Doors, Automatic 
American Mine Door Co., The 


Mine Timbers, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Mineral Magnetic Separators 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Mining Machines 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Mining Machines, Chain and 
Puncher 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 


Motor Starters 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., The 


Motors 

' Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wesche Electric Co., B. A. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co. 


Oil and Grease Cups 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Oiling Devices 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 


Ore Separators 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Packing 
Garlock Packing Co., The 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. Fi 
Greene, Tweed & Co. 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Taint, House 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Paint, Interior 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Paint, Preservative 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
U. S. Graphite Co. 


Perforated Metals 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Hatrington & King Perforating 


oO. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Ficking Tables 
Bartlett & Snow Co., The ©. O. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., e 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Pile Drivers, Locomotive 


Bucyrus Co. 


Piling, Steel Sheet 
Cambria Steel Co. 

Pipe : 
Michigan Pipe Co. 

Pipe Cutting and Threading Ma- 


chinery : 
oe Pipe Threading Machine 
oO. 


Pipe Iron 
American Rolling Mill Co, 


Pipe, Spiral, Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 


Pipe, Wood 
Wyckoff & Son Co., A. 


Playground Apparatus 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


Plates 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Power Transmission Machinery 
Caldwell Co., Ine., W. E. 
Colonial Supply Co. 


Preservatives, Wood 
Barrett Co., The 


Pulleys, Magnetic 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers 
Caldwell & Co., Inc.. W. E. 
Cambria Steel Co. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
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SUCCES 


<<. 


We 


WILL 


Perforated Metal 
AlLSizes: All Styles 


We also make 


Elevator Buckets, Flights, 
Troughs, General Sheet Iron 
Work. 

We will be pleased to receive 
your orders or quote on re- 
ceipt of your inquiries. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penna. 






SUSUCUAAACACES CA GAA SOUSA 





Write for Catalog 


PUCVACEUAAAEOUNNSOANGEOANOCOUUECEEANEOA ACTEM SUPE ESET AEE CA EEE AEEE USACE CECE ETTOA OTE OTOTOTOTUONCO OT COUT ECOUCCCTUAUACUUNCCUNCCCOANOORONOOGEA CA UtteUNeNgAARS 


CENT 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


- Sure of Your Purchase 


In “Central” Frog Switches, Turnouts, Crossings, 
Switchstands, etc., go only the best in material and 
workmanship. In many mines where these products 
are specified as standard they have proved time and 
again that they were the right buy. 





Our Offices in Wilkes-Barre are in the Miners Bank Building. 
TU ECU MCTTT h 





MU TTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTITETUNeNNNTTTTTITTTTNNVOTTTTITECOOTTATITITTEITNNTTTITTIMITNNNTTTIMTINNOTTTTMMMTTTTTEMTTTMMMTTTTTMMTTTTTTTMMMNTTTTUTTTTUTTTTTLL LLL 


GUUUAE GG ACA OA UNA CAD CAGED ENE ACTA EA EA EATS ETE EAE 
HOQUUGUAGHOOEOUAUAMEAEUUAEOA UU OS SUA AEA UATE PEAT 


AUAUNENNOSOOODODUEEUELODVEOONUOENTOVOVUOVONNOUTYVEVYGUONOUEAENOCEVNOEENELOUDOOOOVENUEESUQOEOO OEE NEEEDOCOOOVE GEES ENOTEEUANTEELEUOOOEOT CE EE OOOO TEE EEE O DOE 


st 
e! 











You can be sure of every purchase you make here 
because “Central” Track Equipment is designed by 
Track Specialists. 


Call “Central” and ask for complete information 


The Central Frog & Switch Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Frogs Switches Crossings Room Turnouts Switch Stands 
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Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulv. Co. 


Pump Plungers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Pumping Machinery 
Penn. Pump & Compressor Co. 


Pumps, Air Driven 


Cameron Steam Pump Wks., A. S. 
McGowan Co., The J. H 

Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump Wks., A. S. 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
McGowan Co.. The J. H. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp. 


Pumps, Centrifugal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump Wks., A.S. 
Elmore, G. H. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
McGowan Co., The J. H. 
Manistee Iron Wks. 
Midwest Engine Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Penn. Pump & Compressor Co. 
Stine, S. B. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp. 


Pumps, Dredging and Sand 
MeGowan Co., The J. H. 


Pumps, Pneumatic Air Lift 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Pumps, Mine 
Cameron Steam Pump Wis.. 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. 


Pumps, Power 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
MeGowan Co., The J. H. 
Morris Machine Works 
Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corp. 


Pumps, Sinking 
McGowan Co., The J. H. 
Worthington Pump & Mchry 


A.S. 
Corp. 


Corp, 


Pumps, Steam 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co 
McGowan Co., The J.-H. 
Penn. Pump & Compressor Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mehry. Corp. 


Pumps, Track 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 


Pumps, Vacuum 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Manistee Iron Wks. 


Foor Valves 
Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Racks and Bins Steel 


Medgart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Rail Bonds 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Electric Railway Improvement Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electrie Co., The 

Ohio Brass Co.. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Rails and Rail Joints 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Co. 
U. S. Rail Co. 
West Virginia Rail Co. 
Refrigeration, Automatic for Coal 


Mine Stores 
Automatic Refrigerating Co. 


Repairs, Machinery 


Crescent Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Jones, G. M 
Respirators 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. 
Retarders, Railroad Car 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Road Building Machines 
Thew Shovel Co, 


Road Graders 
~Ball.Engine, Co. 


Roofing 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Colonial Supply Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


Rope and Cordage 
Colonial Supply Co. 


Co. 


Rope, Manila and Jute 
- Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Waterbury Co. 


Rope Transmission 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Rope, ‘Wire 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
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Moon Co., Geo. O. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Waterbury Co. 


J. GA. 


Rotary 


Car Dumpers 
Car 


Dumper & Equipment Co. 


| Safety Magnets 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Scales 

| Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co. 





Schoois and Colleges (See Consult- 
ing Engrs. Directory) 


Sereens and Perforated epeeriee 
Bartlett & Snow Co., The 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Harrington & King Perforating 


Oo. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 

Marion Mch. Fdry, & Supply Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Pittsburgh Perforating Co. 
Stimpson Equipment Co. 

United Iron Works, Inc. 


Second-Hand Equipment (See 
Searchlight Section) 
Carlin, John H. 
Carrell & Co., W. A. 
Chicago Elect. Co. 
Cohen & Son, Louis 


Crockwell Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Curtiss-Willis Co., Ine. 

Donahoo Co. 

Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Eicher, H. R. 

Electric Motor & Repair 

Elliott Electric Co. 

Empire Engineering & Equip. Co. 
Equip. Corp. of America 
Wactory Salvage 

Frank, M. K. 

Goodman & Wolfe 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Green, L. A. 


Harris Bros. 
Hoisting Engine Sales Co. 
Hyman Michaels Co. 
Independent Elect. Machy. 
Iron Trade Products Co. 
Lambert Co., H. 

Levis & Co., Henry 
MacGovern & Co. 

mpd ceatings Equip. & Machy. 
1 oO. 

Miller Owen Elec. 

Min’g Equip. & Supply Co. 
Moorehead Machy. Co. 
Morrison & Risman Co. 
Parsons Moorehead Co. 
Penn Elect. Co. 
Pikebaae Machinery 


Power Machy. Exchange 
Randle Machy. Co., The 
Reading Engineering Co. 
Ross Power Equip. Co. 
Sherwood, E. C. 
Standard Rail & Steel Co. 
Tennessee Copper Co. 
Wickes Mchy. Co 

Wood & Loire Co. 
Woodruff Coal & Iron Co. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., W. 


Co. 


& Equip. 


A. 


Separators, Electro Magneto 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co, 


Magnetic 
Mfg. 


Separators, 
Cutler-Hammer 


Co. 


Separators, Magnetic Wet 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Separators, Steam d 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Sheaves and Rollers 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Sheets,- Black’ & ‘Galvanized * 
| American Sheet & Tin ae ‘Co. 


Shoveling Machines 

Lake Superior Loader Co., The 
Shovels, Electric Coal 

Ball Engine Co. 

Myers-Whaley Co. 

Thew Shovel Co. 





Shovels, Gasoline 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., The 
Shovels, Steam 

Bellwood Steam Shovel Co. 

Ball Engine Co. 

Bueyrus Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., The 
| Thew Shovel Co. 
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Tramways, Aerial 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Waterbury Co. 


Transformers 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Traps, Steam 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Shower Baths 


Speakinant (Co. Trench Machines 


Ball Engine Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Trip Feeder 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Trip Makers 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Trolley Material, Overhead 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Signal Systems_ ; 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Federal Electric Co. 


Sirens 
Federal Electric Co. 
ee Machine Products Co., 
c, 


Soldering Irons, Electric . 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. ‘The 
Solderless Connectors 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


F Trolley Wheel Bushings 
Splice, Cable s 
American Mine Door Co., The pee eae ge eet ig 


Splice, Trolley Wire 
American Mine Door Co.. The 


Spouts, Magnetic 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Sprocket Wheel 
Caldwell Co., Inec., W. E. 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


Stacks 
Freeman Mfg. Co., 


Steel, Drill 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co., The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Trucks, Hollow Axle 
Southern Wheel Co. 


Turbine, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett Haentjens & Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Midwest Engine Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


The 


Stoekes Dies and Vises 
beh ata Pipe Threading Machinery 
Oo. 


Valves 
Colonial Supply Co. 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Valves, Rubber Pump 
Goodrich Rubber Co., 


Washeries, Coal 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Stokers, Mechanical 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Storage Batteries 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 


Stripping Machinery | 
Ball Engine Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Structural Steel, Shapes, Plates, ete. 
Cambria Steel Co. 


Surveying Instruments (See Engi- 
neering Instruments and Sup- 
plies) 


The B. F, 


Wash Room Equipment 
Speakman Co. 


Waste 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 





Switchboards, Power 
General Electric Co. 


; Water Columns 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Lunkenheimer Co., The 


Switches, Frogs and Crossings 
American Frog & Switch Co., The 
Central Frog & Switch Co., The 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co.. The 
Kilby Frog & Switch Co. 


Water Purifying Apparatus 
Permutit Co.. The 


Water Softening and Purifying 
Apparatus 


Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B. 
ment Co. 
Light Railway Equipment Co. Weigh Baskets (See Tipple Equip- 
Weir Frog Co. ment) 
Weight Recorders, Automatic 
bolas abt ve one. W.E Streeter- Amet Weighing & Record- 


ing Co 


Freeman Mfg. Co. 


Wet Magnetic Separators 


Tees, Pipe ‘ A : 
Seteruon: Union’ Gc. Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Telephone Equipment Welders, Elec’: Portable, Rail 


Paragon Electric Co. . Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Telephones, Mines 


Electric Service Supplies Co. Welding | Apparatus 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


1 El i . 
Testing Laboratories (See Consult- ener ectric Co 


ing Engrs. Directory) 
Koppers Co. Laboratories 


Ties, Steel 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Koppel Popenias Car & Equip- 
ment Co 


Tipples and Tipple Equipment 

’ “Bartlett & Snow Co., The C. O. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
Tink-Belt Co. 


Wheels, Car (See Cars and Car 
/heels) 


Whistles 
Federal Electric Co. 
Interstate Machine Products Co. 


Ine. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 


Wire and Cable 
| American Steel & Wire Co. 
Rrederick & Bascom Rope Co 
Diamond Rubber Co. 

General Electric Co. 


Marion Mch. Fadry. & Supply Co. Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. Hazard Mfg. Co 

Roberts & Schaefer Co, Leschen & “Sons Rope Co., A. 
Moon Co.. Geo. € 


Paragon Electric Co. 
Roeblings’ Sons Co., J. A. 
Waterbury Co. 


Towers, Water 
Caldwell & Co., Inc., W. E. 


Tracks, Portable, Rail ete. 
American Frog & Switch Co.. The 
Cambria Steel Co 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Central Frog & Switch Co.. The 

Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co. The 

Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Weir Frog Co. 


Wood Preservatives 
Barrett Co., The 





Wrenches, Chain Five 
Greene, Tweed & Co. 


: Wrenches, Monkey 
: Greene. Tweed & Co. 
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bactors of Leonomy y 
—-SAFETY— J] 


Not only must production continue as uninterruptedly as 
possible, but safety must be furnished to the workers. 


Wherever wire rope is used, whether to haul, lift or drive, 
Safety is an important consideration. The feeling of confidence 
which comes to a worker from the knowledge of a safe rope 
is reflected both in the quantity and quality of the work he 
produces. 


HAZARD Wire Rope is made to HAZARD standards 
which exceed commercial specifications. This is one of the 
reasons that they wear and wear, even when subjected to 
frequent heavy overloads. 


Quality Survives 
Hazard Manufacturing Company 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DENVER 
533 Canal St. 552 W. Adams St. First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 1415 Wazee St. 
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Rubber Insulated 


for your 
telephone lines 
It has greatest possible tensile strength, 


Paragon Electric Co. 


CHW eee 


SUAVE Eee 





Use*Ilronite 


IN YOUR MINES 


and high conductivity—all the essentials for best service and durability. More 
serviceable than hard drawn copper and a lot cheaper. 


35 West Van Buren St., 


Cee 
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Telephone Wire 


toughness of insulation and_ flexibility 


Write for free sample. 


MOP Looe DL 


Chicago 
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GEO: C. MOON CO., Garwood, N. J. 
New York, 
Rockefeller 
Portland, Ore., Fore. Mills & Co. * 52 
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“Commander” at work 


Goodrich 


‘Commander’ 


Transmission Belts 


—and Lots of It! 


A Turn of the Switch—and all the in- 


tensive skill, experience, field work and re- 





search work developed and accumulated by 
Goodrich in a hali-century are turned to your 
advantage in Goodrich “Commander” Trans- 
mission Belts, 


A Turn of the Switch—and Goodrich Belt- 


ing efficiency wipes out power losses. 


A Turn of the Switch—and, through ‘“Com- 
mander,” slippage disappears. 


A Turn of the Switch—and with Goodrich 


Drive Belts your belting problems can be ,_ 


forgotten. 


For main drives—“Commander.” For high 
speed pulley work —— “Marathon.” At any 
and all times Goodrich Belting experts are 
glad to give you the benefits of their experience 
, —without obligation. Write. 


THES BSF AGOODRIGH? RUBBER: CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


~~ 
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=< LINK-BELT PICTORIAL NEWS ~=< 


No. 1. Complete Link-Belt equipped coal handling and preparing plant of the Old Ben Coal Corporation, West Frankfort, 
Ill. This plant is arranged to make Six % prepared sizes of coal, | in addition to lump made on tipple 
ee Pia 33 23 "4 ug 


View showing loading boom and picking table No. 3. Screens in preparing and spiralizing plant 


Link- Belt 110 font radius traveling crane used in cofinection sayitht ding ail storage plant 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
168 Second St 


New York : : : J 299 Broadway Huntington, W. *  Robson-Prichard Bide. San Francisco ‘ . ; 
Boston 9 : 5 : ; : 49 Federal St. Cleveland” bie . : of Js 429 Kirby Bldg. Los Angeles ‘ . 163 N. Los An aes St 
Pittsburgh : 5 ; s 1501 Park Bide Detroit . é 5 . 4210 Woodward Ave. Montreal, Can, . ° Canadian Link-Belt . Ltd 
St. Louis ; c Centra) Nat’l Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. > z m 306 Elmhurst Bids. Toronto, Can, Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
Buffalo 7 P ; : 547 Ellicott Square Seattle. F 3 : Fi 820 First Ave., S. Denver Lindrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Bldg 
Wilkes-Barre ° : * 2d Nat’! Bank Bldg, Portland, Ore ~ First and Stark Ss, Louisville, Ky. A . Wehle, Starks Bldg. 

New Orleans C. O. Hinz, 504 Carordelet Bide. * Birmingham, Ala. . L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 650 
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